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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS 


ABl'flLOX Boule de Neiye, 423 
Abutilons, 423, 442 
Acacia armata, 99 
dealbata, 638 
Drummondi, 99 
hastulata, 99 
lineata, 99 
pubescent, 33 
pulchella, 99 

Acacias from Cornwall, 20, 61 
small growing, in flower, 99 
Acanthus arboreus, 283; top of a 
plant of, 283 

Accident, extraordinary, 638 
Achillea pturmica The Pearl, 200, 354 
Achimenes, 469 
in baskets, 175 
unhealthy, 306 
Aconitum Napellus, 134 
Acrostichum Mayi, 634 
Actwas, 81 
Actinidia arguta, 586 
chincnsis 586 
Kolomikta, 586 
Actinidias, the, 586 
Adiantum Karleyensc, 400 
pedatum, 326 
Adiantums failing, 12 
beautiful, 135 
Adlumia cirrhosa, 677 
Adonis amurensis, 79, 12U 
Agapanthus not blooming, 325 
in water, 452 

Aiianthus glandulosa, 36; as a town 
tree, 411 

Aleuroides vaporariorum, 616, 678 
Alkali solution, caustic, 306, 530, 675 
Alliums for pot culture, 715 
Aloe, treatment of, 529 
Alpines for August, 306 
Alpinia Bandera, 652 
AlstrcemCrius, 390, 613 
Alternantheras, 63 

Amaryllis Belladonna, 334; B. maxi¬ 
ma, 428 
growing, 528 
America, a note from, 5 
American blight, 278 
Ampelopsis muralis, 450 
Veitchi, increasing, 124 
Androsace sarmentosa, 121 
Anemone apennina, 520 
blanda, 79 
coronaria, 189 
Hepatica ccrrvlea, 520 
japonica. alba, 287; j. Prince Hein¬ 
rich, 79 

nemorosa, 699; n. Alletii, 700; n. 
bracteata. 700; n. Blue Bonnet, 
700; n. Celestial, 700; n. cornu- 
biensis, 700; n. intermedia, 700; 
n. Levingei. 700; n. major, 700; 
n. plena, 7(H); n. purpurea, 700; 
n. quinquefoliu, 700; n. Eobinsoni- 
ana, 700; n. Romance, 700; n. 
rosea, 700; n. rosea plena, 700; n. 
Vestal, 700 

ranuneuloides, 119, 675 
the Crown, 48, 189 
the Curly leaved Japan. 437 
Anemones, Crown, lifting, 230 
from Irelund, 456 
' in London, 103 
Poppy, planting in spring, 650 
the Wood, 699 
Angelica, 78 

Angriecum sesquipedale, propagating, 
284 

Annuals, a garden of, 606 
as carpets for beds of bulbs, 20 
autumn, sowing of, 456 
enduring for summer planting, 72 
for a clayey soil, 63 
for pots, 78 

for seasonable floral arrangements, 
312 

for the garden, 20, 160 
half-hardy, 80; iu pots, 162 
hardy for the winter, 376; in the 
greenhouse, 658 
sowing hardy, ICO 
Anomatheca cruenta, 606, 650 
Ants, a plague of, 21, 195 
on Apple-trees, 270 
Antirrhinums, 121, 260, 286, 330, 539 
from cuttings, propagatin 
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Aphides on Apple-tree, 312 
on Sweet Peas, 269 
Apple, a curious, 484 
and Pear-trees' bark cracking. 646 
blossom colour in, 206; injured, 182 
Bramley's Seedling, 1, 50, 105 
Bow Hill Pippin, 470 
Carlisle Codlin, 309 
Cockpit, 2 

Cox’s Pippin over praised, 76 
Cox’s Pomona, 610 
culture, 670 

Ecklinvillc Seedling, 489 
English Codlin, 309 
Kearn’s Pippin, 26 
Golden Spire, 26 
Irish Peach, pruning, 570 
Keswick Codlin, 309 
Lane't Prince Albert, 572 
Lord Suffleld, 309; fruiting brunch 
of, 309 

Mannington's Peurmaiu, 646 
Nelson Codlin, 309 
nomenclature, 12 
Reinette du Canada, 1 
Ribston Pippin not fruiting, ].V2 
Rosemary Russet, 554 
Rymer. 680 

Scarlet Nonpareil, 618 
Seaton House, 690 
shoots cankered, 671 
Spring drove Codlin, 309 
Stirling Castle, 46 
Tower of Glamis, 592 
Warner’s King. 519 
Winter Greening, 710: Queening, 
630 

Wyken Pippin, 573 
Apples, u few late-cooking, 662 
and Pears, netting, 392; notes on, 
695 

barrels for, 544 
brown-rot, disease of, 590 
Codlin, 309 

colonial v. British, 266 
cordon, 364 
early dessert, 363 
failing, 501. 506 
from Bucks, 553 
gathering, 447 
good-keeping, 142, 629 
grubs attacking, 426 
home-grown v. colonial, C46; v. 
foreign, 709 

late, 114: keeping, 618 
local, 646 
marketing, 471 
not fruiting, 560 
spotted, 420, 432. 460 
storing, 443 
thinning, 180, 250 
two late-blooming, 280 
winter-storing, 662 
Apple-tree, a seedling, 76 
American blight on, 12 
aphides on, 301 
caterpillar on. 451 
espalier, pruning, 654 
failing, 519 
in bad health, 252 
lifting, .501 

newly-planted, pruning, 646 
part of an esnalier in the gardens at 
Weettrick Hotter, 710 
Apple-trees. American blight on, 359, 
652 

amongst the, 170 
ants on, 270 
“ cankered,” 690 
canker in, 154, 556 
dwarf, planting, 473 
espalier, 710 
failing, 238 , 309 
from cuttings. 544 
not bearing, 391 
on lawn not hearing. 572 
standard, pruning, 660 
strong growing, 196 
Apricots, pruning, 22 
seedling, 152 

Aquilegia ccerulea, flowers of, 241 
Arahis, an edging of, 44 
Billiardieri, 134 
not blooming, 244 
Aralia racemosa, 697 
Aralia Veitehi. 556 
Aralias for tables, 270 

:arift imbricuta failing, 48, 250 
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Arbutus Crootnci, 217 
not fruiting, 39 
the, 33 
Unedo, 602 

Arctotis, the, 80; grand is, 81 
aspera arborescent, 80 
Arenaria montana, 268 
Aristoiochia elegans, 469 
Armillaria mellea, 479 
Artemisia annua, 362 
Artichoke, culture of the, 600 
large green Paris, 600 
the Chinese, 94, 639 
the Jerusalem, 665 
Artichokes, 582 
Globe, 626; moving, 550 
Arum Dracunculus, 188, 329 
Arum Lilies, 48, 292 
failing, 151 

Arundo Don ax in Norfolk, 649 
Asclepias curassavica planted out, 437 
Asparagus, 90, 669 

bed, 628; old, 458; a weedy, 278, 
598 

beds, 208, 504; in summer, 106, 180 

beetle, the, 238 

Colmanni, 619 

cutting, 127 

in trenches, 542 

moving, 457 

plumosus, 274; turning brown, 278 
scale on, 208 
Sea-weed for, 221, 613 
seeding, 294 

sowing and planting, 65 
8prengeri, 706 
Aspects, north, 540 
Asperula odorata, 27 
orientalis, 330 

Aspidistra failing, 264, 274, 427 
leaves splitting, 278 
Aspidistras failing, 250 
growing, 357 

Asplenium Adiantuin-nigrum, 712 
Ceteracli, 712 
Kilix-fuemina, 712 
fontanum, 712 
germanicum, 712 
laceratum, 634 
lanceolatum, 712 
marinum, 712 
Ruta-murarta, 712 
septemtrinale, 712 
Trichomanes, 712 
viride, 712 
Aspleniums, 407 
(British), 712 
Aster alpimis, 579 
acris, 354 # 

puniceus puichcrrimus, 482 
Victoria, 189 
Asters, China, 189 
dying, 195, 221. 301, 30C, 570 
for cutting. 543 
potting, 302 
single China. ICO 
Astilhe Dnvidi, 210 
japonica in the open border, 108 
Astilbes, hybrid, 412 
Atriplex Halimus, 615 
Aubrictia Bougainvillea, 159 
Bridesmaid, 159 
Campbelii, 159 

deltoidea, 159; d. grandiflora, 159 

Dr. Mules, 159 

Eyrei, 159 

Fire King, 159 

graeca, 159 

Hendersoni, 159 

Leichtlini. 159. 211 

Moerheimi, 159 

seeds. 221 

Sour, de M\ Ingram, 161 
Aubrietias, 159, 160, 212 
increasing, 250 
Aucubas, berried, 602 
from seed. 295. 362 
August, a I pines for, 306 
Auricula, a creamy-white* 205 
the, 118 

Auriculas border, 650 
show- for forcing, 192 
Aviary, outdoor, 235 
swamp in. 124 
Azalea Deutsche Perle, 130 
indicn after flowering, 108 
leaves falling, 628 
mollis, 225; after blooming, 108 
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Azalea stems, green mould on, 566 
treatment of, 668 
Vaseyi, 217 
Azaleas, 300 
failing, 357 

for small greenhouses, 6*20 
hardy, moving, 707 
Indian. 204; dropping their leaver., 
138 

losing their leaves, 541 
not flowering, 180 
potting, 138 
unsatisfactory, 180 
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BAL8AMS, 9, 254 

Bank, plant for, 432 
planting u, 7 

Bananas, growing, 280, 309 
Barberry, the Holly-leaved, 143 
wine, 292 

Barrels for Apples, 544 
Bartonia, 177 
aurea, 177 

Basket, injury to, 161 
Baskets, hanging, old, plants in, 163; 
getting them ready, 715; under 
glass, 575 

plants for hanging, 242 
Basic stag, 94 
for lawns. 607 
Bays in tubs, 473 
Bean Agua-dulce, 193 
beetle, the, 604 
pod canker, 686 

Beans, Broad, autumn-sown, 66, 262 
failing, 294 

climbing, 405; In pots, 643; string- 
less, 374 

French, 95; in boxes v. jiots, 261; 

some recent new stringless, 690 
late Runner, 527 

Runner, 96, 197, *289, 294; Runner or 
Peas, sowing, 36 
topping, 278 

Bed, carpet, planting a, 564 
Bedding, sub tropical, 354 
Beds, old Strawberry, 391 
on lawn, 76 

Bee-keeping starting, 165 
Bee, queen, in section crate, 305 
Bees, autumn feeding, 431 
from skep to frame hive, transferr¬ 
ing, 333 

In the winter, feeding, 459 
useful hints, 02, 105, 220, 291 
Beech hedge, renovating an old, 628 
tree, fungus on stem of, 4 
Beeches, pollarding, 574 
Beetles, Pea and Bean, 663 
Beetle, the Bean, 664 
the Pea, 663 
Beetroot, 140, 197 
Turnip-rooted v. long-rooted. 620 
Begonia Carrier!, 255 
conchiefolia, 255 
Elatior, 619 

Uloire de Lorraine, 93, 254; growing, 
668; increasing, 151 
Gloire de Sceaux, 255 
heracleifolia, 255 
John Heal, 254 
Lafayette, 230 
leaves, fungus on, 270 
Lyncheana, 255 
manicutu, ‘255, 702 
Peareei, 326 

R 221 ^ 0,3 ’ propagat ing, 

semperflorens gigunten curminata, 
255 

Winter Cheer, 255 

Worthiuna, 204 , 325; W. ns a basket 
plant, 312 

Begonias, double, seeding. 370 
dropping their flowers, 820 
failing, 390 

for the flower-garden, 244 
wowing, 544 

in the open air, growing, 342, 412 
new tuberous, 619 
Rome winter flowering, 254 
tuberous, 522. 628; ns basket plants, 
108; growing, 494; in tubs, 43 
keeping, 445. 57ft; potting. 78 
raising, 3C, B78, 693; starting, 717 
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Begonia* unhealthy, 204 
Belladonna Lily, the, 334, 549 
Bellflowers, 18# 

Bellflower, the Peach-leuved, flower- 
ing shoots of, 673 
Benthainiu frugiferu, 6#9, 691 
Berheris Darwini, pruning, 672 
Guimpeli, 546 
increasing, 1#U 
vireseens, 645 
vulgaris, 615 

Bignonius, treatment of, 202 
Birches, 585 
Birds and huds, 70 
and fruit-huds. 30 
and the fruit-crops, 270 
destructive, preservation of, 70 
for breeding. 62 
in garden, 122, 183 
Bisulphide of carbon, using. 317 
Blackberries, treatment of. 51# 
Blackbird losing its feathers, 667 
Blackbirds and thrushes, food of, 466 
Black-fly on Cherry-trees, 21 
Blanjulus guttulutus. 664 
Blight, American, 434 
Bones, dealing with, 720 
dissolving, 434 
Books— 

“ A Concise Handbook of Climbers, 
Twiners, and Wall Shrubs,’’ 179 
” Don'ts and Whya of Bee-keeping,” 
641 

*' Insect Pests of the Farm and 
Harden,” 667 

” Mushrooms and How to Crow 
Them,” 361 
“ My Garden,” 277 
” New Creations in Plant-life,” 360 
" Pictorial Practical Carnation-grow¬ 
ing,’” 179 

" Sweet Pea Annual, the, for 1907,” 
667 

“ The Scots’ Gard’ner,” 067 
on fruit-growing, 166 
Border, half-shaded uud sheltered, 
mixed, 539 

Border half-shaded, mixed, with 
arches, 539 
herbaceous, 398 
planting a, 24 
sunny, perennials for, (.55 
that cold north, 6#8 
Borders, old flower, late renovation 
of, 103 
planting, 540 
sheltered, 623 
summer edgings to, 302 
unsatisfactory, 437 

Borecoles or Kales and the weather, 
718 

Boronia elatior, 320 
Boronias, 130 
after flowering, 24, 136 
Bottle-brush, the. increasing, 292 
Bougainvillea rubra, 176 
treatment of, 541 
Bouvardia Humboldti, 412 
Bouvardias, 395, 512, 613, 63# 
losing their leaves, 702 
Bowkeria triphylla, 697 
Box-edging, 390 
Box Thorn, the, 429 
Bracken, 404 
planting, 543 

Bramble, double Pink, 3#o 
increasing the, 490 

Brambles, two new, 030 , 

white-stemmed. 630 
Brassavola nodosa, 233 
Brassicas, sowing seeds of, 218 
Brasso-Cattleya Orpheus rosea, 115; j 
C. striata. 339 i 

Brier cuttings, 30 

from Hose foliage, to distinguish, i 
306 

Penzance hedge, 454 
planting, 674 i 

stocks, pruning, 132 j 

Briers and Manetti stocks, # 
budded in 1904, pruning, 40 J 

from seed, raising, 498 ! 

Hybrid Sweet, summer pruning of. 
296 

standard, planting, 523 
Broccoli, a glut of, 193 
Backhouse's Winter White, 34 
Late Queen, 218 
mid-winter, 38 
Purple Sprouting, 91 
Brocculis, 127, 19# 

Brood, foul, 693; destroying, 122 
rearing, 165 

Broom, the purple and its varieties, 
224 

Browallia data, 108 
Jamesoni, 176 
speciosa major, #6. 371, 450 
Bruch us pisi, 663 
rufl m a nus, 664 
Brugmansiu arborea, 381 
Knighti, 325 
sanguinea, 3#l 
suaveolens, 3#1 
Brugmansius, 381 
growing, 62# 

Brussels Sprout, a variegated, 556 
Sprouts. 640; clubbing of, 354; for 
autumn and winter. 197; etc., . 
planting out, 156, 246; quality and i 
, flavour in, 643 1 

Buddleia asiatica, 619 
globosa, 217, 264, 505 
Budgerigar, dead, 291*494% 361 
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Bulb season, the, 872 
Bulbs in bloom ut a certain date, 
446 

in Cocoa-nut-flbre, 3 
in pots, 654 
lifting, 230, 522 
potting, .469 

treatment of, 138, 250, 442 
Bullfinch ailing, 63 
dead, 431, 693 
feeding, 123 

with leg weakness, G67 
Bumble bees, 426 
Burchellia capensis, 85 
Bushes, transplanting, 390 
Butcher’s Broom, absence of berries 
on, 169 

fruiting branch of the, 15 
not fruiting, 225 
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CABBAGE and Lettuce rotting, 262 
bolting, 140 
fly, the, 256 
for spring, 402 
pests, 91 

plants diseased, 94 
Cubbages, 321 
bolting in, 65 
clubbing, 111, 556 
on pasture, 38 
scarcity of, 246 
spring, 167, 218 
Cacti, 204 

treatment of, 48, 552 
Cactus, the Night-flowering, 348 
white-flowered, treatment of, 552 
Csesalpinia Gilliesi, S24 
Caladium urgyrites, 204 
Dorothy Peto, 619 
Culudiums in vases, 108 
wintering, 613 
Cuhmthe vestita, 441 
Culceolaria integrifolia, 33 
the bedding. 118 
Calceolarias bedding, 436 
diseased, 346 
fuiling, 260 
from cuttings, 350 
herbaceous, 204 
raising, 260 

Calla Mrs. Koosevelt, 326 
Camellia buds dropping, 24, 628, 054, 
668 

from the open air in a Surrey garden, 
169 

leaves unhealthy, 576 
outdoors, 32, 143 
the, as a hardy shrub, 168 
Camellias in the open air, 15; in 
Devon, 8 

planting in the open air, 143 
pruning, 543 
unhealthy, 195 

Campanula isophylla olba, 395, 423, 
496; in the open in a Devonshire 
garden, 853 

persicifolia alba, 553; p. a. grandi- 
flora flowering shoots of, 653 
pyrumidalis, 446; not blooming, 442 
the Chimney, 446 
Campanulas, 188 
for pot culture, 552 
moving, 580 

propagating trailing, 826 
Canaries ailing, 333 
two dead, 207 

Canary, a dead, 47 , 235, 333, 417, 560, 
706 • 

ailing, 319 
dying, 347 
not singing, 390 
with abscess, 487 
with constipation, 693 
Canary's bad moult, 151 
Canna seedlings, treatment of, 138 
treatment of, 422 
Cannas, 680 
keeping, 460, 541 
in pots, 628 

Canterbury Bells, 134, 342 
Cape Hyacinth, the, flowering spikes 
of, 687 

Curagana arborescens, 616 
Cardoon, the, 418 
Carnation, a seedling, 354 
bed, insects in, 70; making, 418 
cuttings, 672 
fuiling, 306 
Pair Maid, 470 
Ploriana, 41 
flowers injured, 376 
Glacier, 9 

Harrison's 443 

Lady Bountiful, 9, 469 
Lilian Pond, 9 
Lord Chas. Beresford, 117 
Mary Morris, 149 ■ 

Miss Audrey Campbell, G51 

Norway, 9 

Keliance, 9 

Royalty, 620 , 716 

rust, 642 

seed, 123 

Society, Winter-flowering, 298 
The Belle, 9 
Trojan, 397; in pots, 619 
White Enchantress, 9 
White Lawson. 9 
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I 
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! Carnations, 418, 642 
' American, 274 
and Picotees, 120 
border, in the whiter, 74 
i dying, 288 
, failing, 473 
flue white, 397 
keeping, 476 

Malmaison, 94, 337; damping, 192; 
failing, 221; mite in, 256; un¬ 
healthy, 256 
Marguerite, 522, 716 
planting, 500 

repotting American Tree. 240 
seedling Tree. 176 
selection of, 418 
sparrows destroying, 22 
spot in, 529, 536 

Tree, 204 , 390, 681; American White- 
flowered, 9; blind. 12 
winter-flowering, 149, 162, 225, 604, 
673 

winter-flowering, repotting, 423 
wireworm among, 236 
! Carpets for beds of bulbs, 98 
| Carrot Early Gem, 247 
{ Carrots, 596 
I early, 691 
forked, 628 

summer-sown, 640, 718 
Cassia corymbosa, 513. 652; in the open 
air, 496 

Catananche coerulea, 541 
Caterpillar, 380 

Caterpillars destroying Euonymus, 172 
on Gooseberry-bushes, 270, 560 
Cattleya Atalanta, 427 
Loddigesi rar. Harrisoniae, 479 
Schroderw, 654 

Cuttleyas and Muxillarias unhealthy, 
171 

Cauliflower Autumn Giant, 596 
plants failing, 256 

Cuuliflowers, autumn, and Broccoli, 
596 

early, 265 
exhibition, 48 
wireworm attacking, 294 
Cavendishia acuminata, 371 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 372; 
increasing, 36 
increasing, 334 
pruning, 108 

Cedar of Lebanon dying, 411 
Celeriae, 499 
Celeries, 223 
Celery, 527 

artificial manure for, 48 
bojting, 644 
earthing up, 401 
growers’ burdens, 639 
growing, 665 
keeping, 542 
late, 66; rotting, 66 
leaves injured, 466 
notes ubout, 246 
plants running to seed, 554 
planting, 167 
Centaurea ragusina, 94 
Centipedes and millipedes, 652 
and wireworm. 161 
in rock garden, 576 
Centropogon Lucyanus, 620 
Cercis californica, 314 
canadensis, 314 
chinensis, 314 
Griflithi, 314 
Siliquastrum, 217, 313 
racemosa, 314 
texensis, 314 
Cerinthe, 820 
Cesspool liquid, 584 
Centrum elegans, 707 
Ceterach oflicinarum, 284 
Chequer-tree, the, 5H6 
Cherry Black Heart, 336 
Progmore Early Bigarreau, 280 
grafting a, 420 

Governor Wood in a pot, 336 
May Duke, pruning, 308 
Morello, not fruiting, 36; pruning, 
598 

Reine Hortensr, 266 
Cherries failing to set, 473 
good, 335 
not hearing, 560 
sweet, 419 
uader glass, 104 
Cherry Plum, the, increasing, 513 
Cherry-tree, black aphis on, 252 
unhealthy, 281 

Cherry-trees, black-fly on, 21 
Chestnut, the, and Horse-Chestnut, 
519 

Chicory, blanching, 462 
blanched, 168 

Chimonanthu* fragrans, 689; f. not 
blooming, 501, 642; f. grandiflorus 
and Choisya teruata, 586 
Chionodoxa Boissieri, 82 
sardensis, 521 

Chionodoxns and Scillas, 651 
Chironia ixifera, 565. 566 
Chlorophytum datum varieguturn, 

529 

Choisya and Viburnum, group of, in 
Mr. Chambers' garden, 411 
teruata, 411 

Chorozemas culture and propagation 
of, 41 

Christmas blooms—a paradox, 681 
Daffodils at, 37C 
Chrysalis, a, 256 


Chrysanthemum, a curious early- 
flowering, 18 

A. H. Hall, 18 
Algernon Davis. 480 
Alice Butcher. 67# 

Alice Crate, 525 
Anastasia. 67# 

a new type defined by the N.C.8 , 
632 

Belle Pauline. 50# 

B. Kenyon, 4#o 
Blanche Colomb, 678 
Blush Beauty, 408 
British Empire. 480 
Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, 6 
bud-retaining, 2#4 
huds, 418; failing, 408 
Captain Stirling, 5o7 
Carrie, 408 

Champs d’<*r, 6. 408, 480 

C. J. Ellis, 18 
Clara, 480 
Coronation, 525 
Crimson Pride, 6 
Crown of Gold. 5 #k 
C ullingfordi, 622 

culture, definition of terms in, 42 
Distinction, 26, 57# 

Dora Godfrey. 26 
Dorothy Goldsmith, 4#0 
Duchess, 479 

earlv - flowering Pompon Mignon. 

451 

Early Queen, 26 
Edith Harling, 5h# 

Edith Jamieson, 5os 
Eleanor Duchess of Northumberland, 
622 

Elegance, 26 
Erie. 440 
Ethel, 424, 486 
Exmouth Crimson, 622 
F. 8. Vullis for j utting, 534 
Francois Pilon, 6 
Fred Duck, 50 # 

Florence Gillham, 440 
Galatea, 588 
George Terry, 508 
Goacher’s Crimson, 408 
Goacher’s Pink, 6 
Golden Age, 622 
Golden Beauty, 678 
I Grace, 525 
! Guy Hamilton, 622 
j Harold Wells. 4so 
Hetty Wedge, 508 
1 H. Hearn, 588 

i Hilda, 440 

Hilda Tulley, 622 
Howard H. Crane. 6 
H. W. Rieman, 622 
Improved Masse, 408 
Jeanette. 440 
J. H. Runcieman, 525 
Jumbo, 479 
Kathie. 588 

King of the Eurlies, 480 
Kitty, 408 
| La Pactole, 6 

I La Parisienne, 408 

Ladysmith, 26. 507 
Lady Talbot. 480 
Lady Windsor, 648 
leaves damaged. 151 
leueanthemum as a hedge, 606 
Lizzie Adcock, « 

Lt.-Col. Ducroiset. 507 
Louis Lemuire, 40# 

Lyon, 678 
Mabel Goachor, 26 
Mme. E. Lefort, 678 
Mmc. Eulalie Morel, 4#0 
Mme. Felix Perrin. 622 
Mme. G. Rivol. 622 
Mme. H. Douillet, 622 
Mme. Louise Charvet, 6 
Mme. Paolo Raduelli. 622 
Mme. Th^rese Panckoucke, 622 
Mile. Gabrielle Debrie, 6 
Mile. Louis Charvet, 622 
Magnificent, 480 
, Marjorie Jefferies, 480 

) Market Red, 6 

j Marvel. 525 

Mary Pouting, 26 
Matthew Hodgson, 6, 622 
Mercedes, 424 
Merstham Beauty, 26 
Mcrstham White, 588 
Mignon, 678 
Miss Codrington, 507 
Miss Dorothy Oliver, 507 
Miss Edith Davey, 622 
Miss E. Partridge. 5#8 
Miss Hilda Rowley, 480. 507 
Moneymaker, 1#, 507, 525 
Mr. Selby, 678 
Mrs. Andrews, 58# 

Mrs. Arthur Beech, 424 
Mrs. A. T. Miller, 4#0. 493 
Mrs. Chas. H. Curtis, 26 
Mrs. Coddrington, 480 
Mrs. D. Willis James, 507 
Mrs. Edmund Rogers, 502 
Mrs. E. Stacey, 678 
Mrs. F. Judsoii. 022 
Mrs. Geo, Beech. 622 
Mrs. Greenfield. 6 
Mrs. He my Perkins, 5 os i 
Mrs. Herman Kloss, 622 
Mrs. John E. Dunne, 480 
Mrs. J. Perrin. 6 
Mrs. J. Thompson. 622. 685 
Mrs. Norman Davis, 507 

Or ’ il Fl:l r 
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Chrysanthemum Mrs. R. C. Pulling, 
480 

Mrs. R. D. Eves, 480 
Mrs. R. K. Felton, 479 
Mrs. R. Hooper Pearson, 480 
Mrs. Swinburne, 62*2 
Mrs. Sydney Fox, 578 
Mrs. Thynne, 588 
Mrs. W. J. Makant, 480 
Mrs. Win. Knox, 507 
Mychett Beauty, 0 
Nagoya, 6, 622 
name, 022 

new early-flowering Surrey, 480 
new exhibition Japanese, 508 
Nonin’s Single, 26 
Norman Davis, 480 
novelties, promising Japanese, of the 
past season, 682 
Old Gold. 622 
Orange Pel, 678 
Perle Rose, 6 
Phyllis Chittenden, 480 
Pink Beauty, 26 

Pink Victoria, 622 1 

Pride of Keston, 525 
Pretty Polly, 525 

President Loubet, 507 i 

Princess, 424 I 

Princess Victoria, 622 

Rachel, 525 

Reginald Vallis, 507 

Roi des Blancs, 480 

Rosie, 408 

rust, 492 

shows, 550, 608; shows of the future, 
67H; shows, the change in, 18 
show, the last of the season, 587 
single-flowered, of the same growth 
as Ladysmith, 578 1 

Snowflake, 622 ' 

Source d’Or, 6, 588 1 

stopping and timing, 648 
Tancrede Beauty, 6 
Tom King, 508 j 

Tuxedo, 622 ' 

Venus, 26 

Veuve Clicquot, 678 ' 

Violet Lady Beaumont, 6 { 

Walter Jinks, 507 i 

W. Beadle, 480. 507 

W. Gooding, 607 

Western King, 6 

White Lady, 678 

White Quintus, 6 I 

Winter Cheer, 622 
Yellow Lefort, 678 
Yellow Mrs. J. Thompson, 622 
Yellow Victoria, 622 
Chrysanthemums, a representative 
dozen, early-flowering, 84 
against a south wall, 158 
autumn work among, 396 
black-fly on, 298 

bud-development and bud-retaining, 
358 , 368, 386, 424 
buds failing, 6 

conspicuous blooms of, at the Crys¬ 
tal Palace show, 534 ! 

decorative growing, 78; in pots, 284 ! 

dividing early-flowering, 202 j 

doubtful decorative, 12 ; 

dwarf for window-lioxes, 186 
early, and boisterous winds, 298; at 1 
the Crystal Palace, 466 
early-flowering, 241, 831, 408, 440, t 
493; after blooming, 480; a March 
propagation of, 42; Fee Japonais, i 
480; growing, 550: in Scotland, , 
480; lifting stools of, 578; of crlm* I 
son or chestnut colour, 525; plant¬ 
ing, 138, 158, 180; propagating, 
648; three little known, 52 ’ 
easily grown by a cottager, 534 
exhibition, summer Quarters of, 
298; the object of late June stop¬ 
ping, 258 
failing, 440, 562 
feeding, 338, 396 
for cut flowers, 632 
for walls, 147 
four new market, 424 
from open garden at Christmas. 686 
good early-flowering for border cul¬ 
ture, 685 
grubs eating, 4 
hardy, 562 

how to treat young plants, 136 
in a Guernsey market garden, 507 • 

in a mixed house, 608 
in pots, 52, 240 , 

Japanese, early-flowering good, 186 ! 

late-flowering, for market, 622; grow- j 
ing, 658; late-planted, early-flower¬ 
ing. 228; struck, 136 
lifting. 221 

Madeline Davis and Chatsworth, 

648 

mildew on, 396 

miniature-flowered Pompon, 632 
new early single-flowering, 440 
notes on new' varieties, 480 
planting early-flowering, 84 
Pompon, that are too big, 440; bed 
of early-flowering, 480; for a subur¬ 
ban garden, 67s 
preparing the blooms, 492 
ripened wood and the buds, 408 
rust on, 396 

seasonable notes, 78. 136, 157. 172, 

228 , 240, 298, 338, 408. 648 
second crown-buds, 258 
selecting the buds, 358 
setting up of trade displays, 493 


Chrysanthemums, single, 147, 241, 440, 
562, 607 , 685; colour of, 48; grow¬ 
ing, 588 

six early-flowering, 480 
six good early-flowering Japanese, 
136 

some new Japanese, 479, 491 
some of the newer single-flowered, 
525, 588 

some of the novelties, 507 
specialising in the garden, 6 
spidery and single-flowered, 136 
spring, propagation of, 84 
staking border, 284 
stopping and timing, 18, 654, 678, 
680; and bud selection, the plants, 
52, 78 

striking, 578 
summer position of, 22S 
table decoration of. 534 
too many Japanese, 185 
treatment of, 451; young plants, 84 
twelve free-flowering decorative, 693 
twenty • four exhibition Japanese, 
654 ; of easy culture, 658 
two dozen decorative, 6 
two good late, 578; single, 607; 
varieties, 008 

what to do with side-shoots, 298 
which buds to retain, 386 
white early-flowering Japanese. 440 
without heat, propagating, 550 
with weak stems, 578 
Chrysogonum virginianum, 244 
Cinernrias, 412 
and green-fly, 445 
double, 138 
drooping, 108 
failing, 320 
in bad health, 628 
Star, 82 

their treatment in hot weather, 215 
Citron, the, 104 

Citrus japonica fruetu elliptico, fruit 
of, 105; showiug habit of plant, 
103 

trifoliata, 104 
triptera, fruit of, 105 
Clarkias, 422 
Clematis coccinea, 482 
Duchess of Edinburgh, 693 
Flammula without scent, 482 
grata, 456 

indivisa lobata not flowering, 74 
Jackirani, pruning, 613 
lanuginosa Belli Nantaise, 315; l. 
Wm. Kennett, 547 

montana, increasing, 501; pruning, 
196 1 

Mrs. Bateman in a pot, 163 
Mrs. G. Jackman, pruning, 680 
not blooming. 316 

Perle d’Azur, 495; growing naturally, 
495 

planting, 8 
the garden, 315 

Clematises and Hollyhocks failing, 
320 

dying, 208 
for the garden, 547 
in pots, 162 
pruning, 286, 450, 468 
Clianthus puniceus, 113; p. albus, 113 
Climber for trellis, 414 
Climbers, flowering, for north walls, 
287 

for arch, 432 
for fernery, 567 
for greenhouse, 74 
for walls in winter, 645 
not flowering freely, 264 
on tree-trunks, 278 
quick-growing indoor. 418 
to cement wall, fastening, 138 
Cliria a seedling, 85 
cyrtanthiflora, 85 
Gardeni, 85 

miniata, 85; m. citrina, 85 
nobilis, 85 
Clivias failing. 130 
Clover Calvary, 445 
in tennis-lawn, 370 
Clovers, 432 

Cobiea scandens, S76, 613 
Cockroach, the, 536 
Codlin-moth, the. 256, 390 
Coelogyne cristata, 4, 511; growing, 
511 

Colchicum crociflorum, 28 
Cold, the use of artiftcial. and flori¬ 
culture, 274 
Coleuses, 129, 395 
in winter, keeping, 618 
Coleus thyrsoideus, 18, 74 
Coleworts, 246. 

Collinsia bicolor, 397 
Columbine Rocky Mountain, flowers 
of, 241 

Columhinrs ns cut flowers, 241 
Colutea arborescens, 616 
Comb foundation, 165 
Combination, an uncommon and pleas¬ 
ing, 216 

Commelina ccelestis, 606 
Compounds, poisonous, for horticul¬ 
tural and agricultural purposes, 

62 

Conifers, cutting down, 556 
sowing seeds of, 124 
Conservatory, a dark, 598 
making a, pay, 541 
plants for, 526 
pot-Vines In, 710 
shading a, 325 


1 Constantinople, shrubs for, 429 
Convolvulus, a shrubby, 357 
; Cneorum in Mr. Chambers' garden 
at Haslemere, 351 
, Coral-trees, the, 441 
Cordon bleu, dead, 487 
Cordyline erythrorachis, 243 
Coreopsis Granti, 56 
Cornflower. American, 41K 
Cornus, 689 

alba, 689; a. sibirica, 689 
canadensis, 6hH 

capitata, 689 , 691 • 

floridu, 689: ft. rubra, 689 
Kousa, 689 
Mas, 689 
Nutt alii, 689 
stolonifera, 689 
suecica, 689 
Corydalis, 635, 676 
angustifolia, 635 
aurea, 636 
australis, 714 

bulbosa, 63ti; h. var. densiflora, 636 

bracteata, 636 

capnoides, 636 

Cuseana, 636 

cashmeriuna, 636 

cava, 636 

cheilanthifolia, 636 
glauca, 636 
Gortschakovi. 636 
Govaniana, 636 
Kolpakowskyana, 636 
Ledehotiriana, 636 
longiflora, 636 
lutea, 687 
Marschalliana, 637 
nobilis, 637 
ophiocurpa, 637 
pallida, 637 

rutsefoiia, 637 • 

Scouleri, 637 
Sewerzowi, 637 
thalictrifolia, 637 
tomentella, 638 
tomentosa, 638 
Wilsoni, 638 
Cory 1 us, 601 
americana, 601 
Avellana, 601 
Colurna, 601 
heterophyila, 602 
mandschurica, 602 

maxima, 601; m. var. atro-purpurea, 
602 

rostrata, 602 
tubulosa, 601 
Corypha australis, 672 
Cosmos, 715 
growing, 473 

Cottage gardens, hardy fruit in, 358. 

window plants, 58 
Cotton-plant, growing-the, 221 
Covent Garden, notes from, 274, 452 
Crassula coccinea, 163 
falcata, 371 
not fruiting, 574 

Pyrarantha berries, fungus on, 586; 
dying, 64; on a north wall, 642 
Crataegus Ellwangeriana, fruiting 
branch of, 131 

Creeper for a porch facing north, 
236 

Creepers, greenhouse, attention to, 
163 

Cresses, Purple Rock, 159 
Crleket-fleld in poor condition, 641 
Crinum capense, 540 
Crioceris asparagi, 238 
Crocus, a flue autumn, 415 
Atfc/tisoni, 415 
bulbs, mice destroying, 36 
in growth, transplanting, 688 
medius, 482 
pulchellus, 456 
vltellinus, 80 

Crocusm growing in Cocoa-nut-fibre, S 
Crops, Tares and succeeding, 13 
Croquet-lawn, topdressing, 473 
Crown Imperial, the, 302 
Cuckofespit, 248, 270 
Cucumber culture, 193 
flowe|s, fertilising, 362 
Tender and True, 462 
Cucumbers, 281, 378 
failing, 198 
growing, 112 

in a frame, growing, 188 
insect-infested, 318 
pinching, 36 
shading, 91 
unsatisfactory, 166 
Cupid one, the Blue, 541 
Currant, Black. Naples, 488; Boskoop 
Giant, fruiting branch of, 448; 
hushes failing. 460: Carter’s Cham- 
pioni 448; Lee’s Prolific, 448 
hushes, insects on, 322 
mite, black. 70. 172, 208, 466, 664 
red. La Versailluise, 539 
shoots, Black, insect eggs on, 576 
White Dutch. 490 

Currants, Black, 48, 448; cutting old 
wood out of, 332; failing. 404: in^> 
creasing, 516; pruning, 654 
flowering, 143 
preserving, 263 

Red and White, 490: pruning, 654 
Cuscuta Epithymum, 288 
Custard Marrow, 428 
Cyanide, using, 201, 861 
Cyaniding machine, Edwards' patent 
safety, 150 


' Cycae MicholiUi, 325, 619 
' Cyclamen, 642 
i Coum, 80 

flowers, 41 

| persicum blooming outdoors, 65s 

\ Salmon Queen, 191 

Cyclamens after flowering. 108, 72u 
hardy, planting, 78 
I Persian for profit, 191 

I under tree, 24 

I young, 300 

' Cypripedium aureum Hyeanum, 171; 
if. album, 331 

insigne, all; and some of its varie¬ 
ties and hybrids, 702; growing, 
608 

leaves unhealthy, 42 
Rothschildianum, 213 
Youngianum superbum, 67 
Cytisus, 616 

Andreanus, 217; and its forma, 372; 
A. Butterfly, 372; A. Daisy Hill, 
372; A. Dragon-fly, 372; A. Firefly, 
372; flowering shoot of, 372; A. 

I Mayfly, 372 

purpureus albus, 224; p. incarnatus, 


DAFFODXltS at Christmas, 376 
and Tomatoes, where they grow , 507 
at Long Ditton, 145 
forcing, 574 
for forcing, 476 
for profit, 487 
from seed, 134 
in Grass, 221 
in Japan, 165, 185 
not blooming. 63 

self-yellow Trumpet, notes on, 352 
Daffodil, the Musk, 230 
yellow-stripe disease, 571 
Dahlia, a harlequin, 414 
Caradoc, 510 
Cockatoo, 548 
Columbia, 548 
Dainty, 548 
Daisy Easton, 481 
Daisy Staples, 510 
Diavolo, 510 
Dr. G. G. Gray, 510 
Fairy, 548 

F. M. Stredwick. 548 
George Gordon, 548 
Hamlet, 510 
Harbour Light, 548 
H. F. Robertson, 482 
H. Shoesmith. 548 
H. W. Sillem, 548 
Hyacinth, 510 
J. H. Jackson, 548 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 456 
Lady Colin Campbell, 548 
Meteor, 510 

Miss Dorothy Oliver, 482 
Mrs. Edward Mawley, 482 
Mrs. F. C. Stock, 482 
Mrs. Geo. Stevenson, 48*2 
Mrs. H. Shoesmith. 546 
Mrs. J. J. Crowe, 481 
Mrs. McMillan, 548 
Mrs. Saunders, 481 
Mrs. S. T. Wright, 548 
Mrs. Winstanley, 54H 
Nelson, 548 
Pearl, 548 
Phineas, 548 
Rainbow, 548 
Rev. Arthur Hall, 510 
roots, lifting, 548 
Ruby Grinsted, 510 
Sirius, 548 
Sunshine, 510 * 

Uncle Tom, 548 
Victorian, 548 
White Lady, 548 
W. Hopkins, 548 
William Marshall, 548 
W. Treseder, 607 
Dahlias, 81, 418 
and wasps, 436, 482 
Anemone-flowered, 486 
Cactus, 12; for garden decoration, 
421; keeping, when cut, 519 
changing colour, 342 
good Cactus, of various colours, 548 
increasing. 28 
in November, 565 
lifting. 556 
new Cactus, 510 
pot-roots of, 195 
propagating, 123 
single Cactus, 468 
the flowering of, 260 
yellow Cactus, 481 
young, treatment of, 123 

Daisies in lawn, 515, 698 
Michaelmas, 487 

Daisy, the Ox-eye, as a hedge, 600 

Damson-tree, non-fruiting, 488; pinn¬ 
ing, 50 

Damson-trees in bad condition, 386 

Daphne alpina, 711 
Blagayana, 711 
Cneorum, 211, 711 
glnndulosn, 711 
Gnidium, 711 

Indira,, growing, 654: propa?4ting, 
Maereum, 045 ; 711 
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Daphnes, the, and their propagation, 

Darlingtonia, soil for, 260 
Datura, 337 
Stramonium, 054 
white, failing, 676 
Davallia canarieiisis elegaus, 634 
elegaiis, Mayi, 634 
solida superba, 634 
Davallius, 506 
Day Lily, 48:1 

Decorations, seasonable floral, 703 
Delphinium Belludonna, 628 
Delphiniums, 557 
in bloom in autumn, 522 
tall, 398 

Dendrobium flmbriatum, 143 
nobile, 427, 511 
speciosum, 83 

Dendrohinms and Cypripediums un¬ 
healthy. 233 

Deutzia and Calceolaria from Hawk- 
hurst, Sussex, 217 

Boule Rote, flowering *hoot of, 429 
campanulata, 485 

gracilis, 130; g. after blooming, 129 
Lemoinei, 75 
Deutzias in pots, 180 
Diascia barbaric, 605 
Diervilla alba, 392 
Diervillas, the, 392 - 
Digging, autumn, 498 
Dimorphotheca Eckloni, 442, 482 
Diospyros Kaki, 560 
Diplacus glutinosus in the open air, 
385 

Diplosis pyrivora, 238, 300 
Disa, 201 
cornuta, 201 
crassicornis, 201 
graminifolia, 201 
grandiflora, 201 
hybrids, 202 
longicomu, 202 
pulchra, 201 
racemosa, 202 
sagittalis, 202 
tenuifolia, 202 
tripetaloides, 202 
Dodder, the small, 288 
Dog Rose, the, and Manetti-Rtocks, 
12 

Dogwoods, the, 689 
Dondia Eplpactis, 606 
Doronicums, 188 
Dorset, fruit notes from, 387 
notes from, 20 
Dracaenas, 108 
increasing, 94 

Drought, the prolonged, 428 
Ducks, management of, 62 


E 


EARTH, hurnt, 598 
Eccremocarpus scaber, 500 
Echeverias in winter, 496 
Echinocystis lobata, 7, 28 
Edelweiss, 418 
Edging, plants for, 686 
Effect, good, from simple things, 212 
Egg-plants, how to cook, 292 
Egg yield, increasing the, 706 
Elder, the Golden. 16 
Elm-tree, wasps in, 426 
Epiphyllum Gaertneri, 149 
Epiphyllums, 619 
Eranthis cilicus, 28 
hyemalis, 24 
Erica arborea, 112 
australis, 112 
carnea, 89, 112 
cinerea alba major, 205 
lusitanica, 112 
mediterranea, 112 
melanthera, 707 
Veitchi, 112 
Erinus, the, 579 
Eriobotyra japonica, 196 
Erythrina, 441 
crista-galli, 441 
herbacea, 441 
Humei, 441 
indica, 441 

Escallonia macranthn, 654 
pruning, 143, 613 
Espalier Apple-trees, 710 
Eucalypti, hardy, 362 
Eucalyptus fallacy, the, 602 
Gunni at Offington Ilouxe, near 
Worthing, 155 
Eucharis, notes on, 493 
Eugenia apiculata, 379 
Cgni, 379 

Eulalia japonica, 594; j. variegata, 594 ; 
j. zebrina, 594 
saccharifloru, 594 
sinensis, 594 
Eulalias, the, 594 

Euonymus, caterpillars destroying, 
172 

europicus, 505, 630 
Eupatorium atrorubens, 239 
ianthiuum, 239 
odoratum, 239 

petiolare, 239; and vernale, 75 
probum, 239 
riparium. 239 
trapezoideum, 239 
rernalc, 239 
Weinmannianum, 239 


Eupatoriums, greenhouse, 239 
Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora, 513 
millifera, 180 
I polychroma, 211 
splcndeus, 292 

Evergreens, transplanting, 350 
Kxacum macranthum, 62u 
Exochorda grandiflora, 196 


F 


PARIAN A imbricata, 225 
Fence, fruit-trees on, 709 
Pendlera rupicola, 601 
Fennel as a vegetable, 462 
flower, the, 683 
Pern, a climbing, 227 
a fine, 407 

case and window-box gardening for 
workmen, 58 

cases, workmen’s, 116, 148 

fronds for cutting, 158; drying, 213; 

scale on. 634 
liquid-manure to, 668 
notes, 284 

' soil for the Royal, 108 
wall, making a, 536 
Ferns, 418 
basket, 624 

I British, propagating, 549 
climbing, 227 
conservatory, 368 
deciduous, 549 
failing, 63 
Filmy, 535 
for cutting, 228 
for decorating rooms, 684 
| for growing in hanging-baskets, 98 
| hardy, for decoration, 358; in 
I autumn, 439; in winter, 882; notes 
on, 712 

Hare's-foot, 506 

in bad condition, 557 

Maiden hair, 310; in rooms, 382 

new, 634 

on walls, 64, 69 

potting, 30 

planting a wall with, 370 
repotting, 171 
resting, 535 
Ribbon, 506 

seedling, 59, 250, 310; raising, 81 
Tree. 242 

under greenhouse stage, 362 
Fernery for climbers, 557 
the hardy, 634 
Ficus bengalensis, 682 
Cannoni, 682 
Carica, 682 
eburnea, 682 
elaslica, 628, 682 
falcata, 682 
macrophylla, 682 
panduratu, 682 
Parcelli, 683 
radicans, 683 
religiosa, 683 
repens, 683 
! stipulate, 683 
j Sycamorus, 683 
| villosa, 683 

Fig family, the, 682 
in pot, 613 
| the, 49 

the, its hardiness, 646 
1 Figs and Apricots under glass, grow- 
i ing, 24 

dropping, 362, 514, 516 
falling, 304 

green, preserving, 501 
in pots, 662 
' not ripening, 470 

| not swelling, 332 

I propagating. 570 

protection, 584 
treatment of, 50 
} tree not fruiting, 584 
I Fig-trees, removing fruit from, 618 
! Fir-tree, fungus on, 451 
! posts, fungus on, 602 

; Flame-flower, the, 244 
the, in Devon, 330 
: Flavour in vegetables, 599 
; Flax Crimson-flowered, 123 
the annual, 343 

the New Zealand, 244 ; in I-ei;ind, 
284 

Flax Lilies, the. 259 
Flower bed. planting a, 570 
beds, effective planting of, 564; 

permanent planting of, 189 
border, improving the soil of. 36 
borders, evergreen, 655; re-arrange- ! 

merit of, 37o 1 

garden, grouping in the, 712; notes 
of the past summer, 563 
notes, hardy. 79. 211, 268, 412, 579 
! Flowers, alpine, good colour from, 
649; *mnll bed of, 384 
and Grasses, wild, arrangement of, 
326 

and vegetables, selecting, 82 
1 azure and blue, in the wild garden, 
520 

( dry weather, 342 

! florist, for show, dressing and stag¬ 

ing. 231 

1 for church decoration, 367 

for house and room decoration, 3 
hardy cut, at exhibitions, 511 
, hardy for house adornment, 70S 


' Flowers in the greenhouse from Octo¬ 
ber to January, 672 
late, 540 

scarlet, bed for, 404 
, some old-time, 700 

spring, in the house, 202 
white, for winter, 394; and early 
spring in the greenhouse, 620 
Fly, the white, 616, 698 
Foliage, a wreath of tine, from a hardy 
' Vine, 519 
I baskets of, 311 

for decoration, 58 
from bulbs, removing, 250 
Forests, the turpentine, 131 
1 Forget-me-not from seed or cuttings, 

the Wood and its forms, 267 
Forget-me-nots, 205 
potting. 526 
Forsyth ins, 39 

Pomythia viridi**ima, flowering *hoot» 
of, 39 

Fowl-manure, value of, 94 
Fowls dying, 93 
for general utility, 403 
.losing their feathers, 263 
the most suitable for a small run, 

1 555 

winter management of, 612 
with scaly legs, 77, 305 
i Foxglove, monstrous, 244, 285 
I in odd corners, 260 

in the garden, 230 

Frame, a cold, 442 
j propagating, arranging a, 570 
; Franeisoeas, increasing, 180 
! Freesia Armstrong^ 215 
| aurea, 215 

j Chapmani, 215 
Kewensis, 215 
Tubergeni, 215, 619 
Freesias, 357 , 494 
growing. 48 
little known, 215 

Fringe for stone edge of pond, 668 
Fritillaria, gruh injuring, 686 
imperialis, 302 
! pudica, 579 

1 Frost and plant preservation, f.V2 
Fruit, a class for, 560 
hags for protecting, 554 
• blossoms protection, 46 
buds and birds, 209 
hushes, inserts on, 256; manuring, 
560 

crops, 209; the, in Devon, 307 
crop, the, in 1906, 360, $17 
culture in England, 592 
current work. 279 
garden, 115; lime in the, 660 
growing, 1, 484, 598, 720 
hardy in cottage gardens, 358 
'ndustry, labour in the. 125 
late gathering of, 629 
naming, 470, 573 
prospects, 154, 170, 237 
protecting, 420 
room, notes from the, 25 
show, the Royal Horticultural, 489 
stocks, grafting, 690 
supply, a new source of, 126 
thinning, 304 
Fruit-tree, pruning, 553 
stocks, price of, 690 
Fruit-trees and quicksilver, 319 
as cordons, culture of, 690 
bad planting of, 660 
budding, 420 
building a wall for, 359 
caustic wash for cleaning, 571 
corrugated iron for, 50 
failure of, 331 
flowering branches of, 63 
for west wall, 420 
in bloom, 141 
in dry borders, 471 
in pots, 335, 419, 537; doing badly, 
236 

lime for, 694 

liquid-manure for, 170, 662 
newly-planted, pruning, 573 
on back wall, 560 
on fence, 709 

on walls, 126; watering, 233, 415 
planting, 25, 471 
pruning, 308; newly-planted, 2 
repotting, CIO 
root pruning, 348, 484 
summer, pruning, 250, 560 
to stakes, tying, 420 
trained, summer pruning, 279 
transplanting, 709 
wull, disbudding, 105 
wa&hes for, 694 

Fruits, hardy, for competition, 538 
packing tender, 303 
season of, 501 
tender, packing, 237 
the best hardy, 75 
Fuchsia flowers dropping, 569 
hedge, pruning a, 435 
Fuchsias after flowerihg, 292 
ns climbers. 254 
for autumn blooming, 452 
for elevated positions, 482 
good, 654 
in the garden, 205 
not blooming, 326 
old, 715 

putting away for the winter, 512 
I starting, 641 
! treatment of, 598 
Fumitories, the, 635, C76 


| Fumitory, the Climbing, 677 
I Fungus in lawn, 94, 506 
in soil, 39 

on Begonia leaves, 270 
on Fir-tree posts, 602 
' on Grapes, 27o 

on lawn, 664 

i on Pelargonium-leaves, 64 

! on Potato, 686 

1 on stem of Beech-tree, 4 

on trees, 652 
on Violet-leaves, 4 
Funkia grandiflora, 594 
i Funk ins in flow er. 268 
in pots, 512 
Furze, seedling, 248 
| Fusicladium pirinum, 21C 


Q 

SABLE of house, covering for, 689 
1 Gaillardias, 212, 376 
| pegging down, 418 
| Galega, 302 

I officinalis and Swainsonia, 330 

I Galtonia candicans, 146; flowering 
■ rpike* of, 687 
1 Garden, a, on clay, 123 
! arches, 174, 286 

chalk-hill, manuring, 398 
| cultivating a neglected, 57o 
edgings, 7 
! front, the. 713 

j grubs in, 4, 664 

I insects in, 113 
laying out a, 269 

Mr. Po.r's, in, at Rotehitl. Falmouth, 
101 

or cemetery? 4*2 
poor, manuring, 34 
refuse, 468 

room, a, by Harold Peto, Bridge 
Hou*e, Wegbridge. 715 
rooms us part of tin* house, 715 
seeds for, 78 
semi-wild, 351 
small front, 208 
soil, improving. 3s4 
the, outdoor, 466 
the wild, 118 
| vermin in. 39 m 

! walls in summer, 27 

' work, 10, 23, 34. 46, 60. 76, 91, 107, 
121. 137, 150, 164, 178, 194 . 206 , 219, 

234, 248, 262, 275, 290. 304, 318, 332. 

346, 359, 374, 388. 402, 410. 430, 444, 

458, 472, 486, 499. 514. 528. 542, 554, 

508, 582, 597. fill. 626, 640 . 653 , 66,6, 

097, 692. 705, 719 

Gardener, a very great. 686 
Gardeners’ workshop, 445 
Gurdenia culture, 94 
Gardenias growing, 86 
unhealthy, 278 
Gardening for profit. 418 
landscape. The Time* on. 94 
Gardens, Cornish, 101 
front-door and areH, 148 
Gas, hydrocyanic, fumigating with, 
170 

lime, dressing with, 501; on Grass 
land, 188 
liming land, 433 
Gaunt Lindheimeri. 20. 44 
Genetyllis tulipifera, 250 
Genista, 616 
; Genistas, 469, 512 
Gentiana acaulis, 613 
itselepiadea, 370 
verna, 120, 654 
Gentianella, the, 613 
Geranium and Pelargonium, 94 
Geraniums from the open border, 

I wintering, 452 
I Gerbera Jnmesoni failing, 509, 650 
! Geum montanum, 548 
1 Gherkins, 265 

Gillenia trifoliate, 278 
Ginkgo hilohu, 519 
Gladioli. 421 
from Ramsgate. 371 
in July, 680 

Gladiolus The Bride, 57; for forcing, 
IS 

Richard Milner, 19 
Gladwin, the, 593 
■ Glass for greenhouse. 404 
, Glasshouse on roof, 254 
Globe-flowers, 44 

Gloriosa Rothsehildiana eitrina, 619 
Glory of the Snow, 521 
Gloxinias, 547 
culture of, 158 
not flowering, 221 
starting into growth, 598 
thrips on, 320 
unhealthy, 48 
Goat’s Rue, 302 
Gold Coin, 606 
Goldfinch dead. 431 
treatment of, 612 
Gold Mohur-tree. the, 248 
Gooseberries and Currants, 516 
and caterpillars, 142 
bottling, 264 
! cordon, 513 

Goos-herry bush, caterpillars on, 161, 
226 , 270, 2 mm, 6io; growths on, 
136 

bushes, grow ing too strong, 280; 
insects on, 62 m; pruning, 309 , 668; 
red-spider on, 20ft 
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Gooseberry caterpillar, 172 
mildew, 590; American, 618 
the, 600; Fuchsia-flowered, 631 
trees, spot on, 221 
Gourds preserving, 428 
Grafting, 104 

Grape Alicante, 158, 154; devoid of 
flavour, 22 

Foster's Seedling, 364 
Muscat, failing, 359 
wine, 388 

Grape Hyacinth, a group of the, 521 
Grapes colouring, 307 
failure of, 50, 292 

for lean-to unheated greenhouse, 
448 

fungus on, 270 

keeping, the Charmeux method, 479 

late, 251, 617 

mildew on, 278, 507 

not setting, 386 

rust in, 306 

scalding, 153, 236, 363 

shanking, 473 

Grass bank, treatment of, 354 
lawn, patches on, 422 
Grasses, ornamental, 126 
Gravel walks, 44 
Grave, planting a, 510 
Greenhouse and shed, heating, 707 
cold, 702 

hardy annuals in the, 653 
heating, 672, 702 
lean-to plants for, 668 
mealy-bug in, 418 
oil-stove for heating, 858 
paraffln-stove for, 562 
plants for, 862; roof and pillar in, 
17 

stove for, 428 

the. at Kew in January, 701 
walls, 478 

Greenhouses amateur's, 162 
Grevillea Banksi, 371 
robust a, 473 

Grounds, wet, planting, 580 
Growth on path, 380 
Grub in border, 606 
in old roots, 576 
injuring Fritillaria, 686 
Grubs attacking Apples, 426 
eating Chrysanthemums, 4 
in garden, 4, 506, 664 
in hot-bed, 52 
in Rose-shoots, 288 
Guava, the, 610 

Querina Arellana, part of shoot of, 
558 

Gum-tree, the, in Scotland, 5; in the 
south-west, 155 
Gunnera-leaves, 422, 456, 496 
Gymnogramma schicophylla, 557 
Gypsophila elegans, 106 , 330, 715 
paniculata, 343; staking shoots of, 
205 


H 

KJBMAXTKXJS alhiflos, 74 

coccineus, 442 

Halimodendron argenteum, 616 
Hamamelis, 253 
arborea, 258 
japonic a, 258 
mollis, 253 
virginica, 258 

Harpalium Miss Mellish, 418 
Hart'* tongue Fern, Scolloped, in 
moist corner of flower -garden, 430 
Harvest-bug, the, 317 , 848, 354, 380 
Haw, The Scarlet, fruiting branch of, 
131 

Hawthorn, propagation of the com¬ 
mon, 556 
Hazels, the, 601 
Heaths, 460 

greenhouse, 452; in flower, 604 
Hfter flowering, 108 
hardy, now in flower, 112 
our native, 429 
Heath, the alpine forest, 89 
the Grey, 295 
Hedge, an evergreen, 544 
forming a, 345 
planting a, 693 
Hedge-hogs in gardens, 172 
Helenium Bolanderi, 211 
Helianthemum amahile fl.-pl., 268 
Helianthus Daniel Dewar, 414 
Helichrysums, 260 
the winter, 655 

Heliotrope on a greenhouse wall, 493 
Heliotropes as standards, 99 
in winter, 442 
to bloom in winter, 658 
Hemerocallis, 483 
aurantiacn, 483 
citrina, 483 
Dumortitrl, 488 
flora, 483 
fulva, 483 
Gold Dust, 79 
hybrids, 488 
Middendorffi, 488 
minor, 483 
Thunbergi, 483 
Hepatica, the blue, 520 
Herbs in the garden, 844 
Hibbertia in bad condition, 707 
Hibiscus schizopetalus, 180 
syriacus, 380 


i 


I 

i 


HIdalgoa Wercklel, 543 
Hippeaitrum, a white, 175 
aulicum, 604 

garden varieties of, and their cul¬ 
ture, 175 

Hippeastrums, new , 620 
Hive, queen less, 693 
sections from with foul brood, 347 
Hollies from seed, 491 
pruning, 138 
transplanted, 184 
Holly-hedge, strengthening a, 598 
shoot, a fasciated, 485 
Hollyhock disease, the, 316 
leaves, fungus on, 30, 317 
Hollyhocks, 101. 853 
diseased, 172 
planting out, 108 
Honesty, forms of, 189 
Honey-plant, the, 357 
Honeysuckle, increasing. 422 
treatment of, 131 
Honeywort, 82u 
Hops mildewed, 260 
Horse-Radish, 503 
Hotbed, making a, 628, 694 
material for a, 694 
House, heating a small house, 668 
Housing time, 442 
Hoya carnosa, 357 
Humea elegans, 668 
Huntsman's Horn, the, 638 
Hurdles for Roses, 524 
Hyacinth bulb diseased, 113 
the Roman, 32 
Hyacinths, early, 603 
failing, 63 
from seed, 264 

in pots, treatment of, after flower¬ 
ing, 74 

Roman, 394; failing, 693 
Hyacinthus candicans, 24 
Hydrangea and African Lily in tubs, 

512 

paniculata grandiflora, 334, 392, 530 
Hydrangeas, 163 
blue, 491 
culture of, 334 
for market, 129 
not flowering, 500 
soil for, 598 
treatment of, 166 
Hypericum calycinum, 253 


1 i 

j XCEPLAIR, the, 220 
I Ichneumon-flies, 182 
1 Imantophyllum miniatum, 473 
I Impatiens Olivieri, 590 

India-rubber-plant failing, 130; rt- 
I potting, 94 
1 Insect-eating plants, 540 

eggs on Black Currant shoots, 576 
Insects, 576 

attacking Apple-tree, 2ol 
attacking plants, 515 
! lor name. 576 
in garden, 161 

in houses, destroying, by hydro¬ 
cyanic gas, 367 
injuring seedlings, 52 
I in saucer under plant, 201 
in soil, 18.3, 354 

I on Marguerites and Azalea. 12 

j on plants, 221 

on I’lum-tree, 113 
1 Iris Blue Flag, 244 
i foetidissima, 593 
| German, moving, 613 
! humllis, 677 
j Kaempferi, 269 
Iterigata, 269 
Monspur, 79 
roots, grubs at, 256 
Spanish, 698 

stylosa, flowers of, 684; moving, 63 
I Susiana, 510 

! the Algerian, and its varieties, 687 
i the Japanese, in a Cornish garden, 
269 

j the Mourning, 510 
I tuberose, 44 
Irises diseased, 250 
failing, 174, 516 
Flag. 436 
German, 316 

i Spanish, 189; in boxes, 274 
Isolepis gracilis, 706 
Isoloma hirautum. 613 
Ivies, 519 

Ixias, Liliums, etc., potting, 445 


J 

JACKDAW, the, S69 
Jackdaws, feeding, 847 
Japan, n note from, 482 
Daffodils in, 165 

Jasminum nudiflorum, pruning, 820 
revnlutum, 351 

Java, growing vegetables in, 228 
Jelly from Rose-hips, 562 
Jessamine, large-flowered, not bloom¬ 
ing. 442 

I Jew’s Mallow, the, 86 
• the, 217, 318 


j Judas-tree, flowering spray of the, 314 | 
I in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, j 
i 318 

| leaf, flower, and seed, 314 

I Julus londinensis, 148 
Juniper, fungus on, 101 


K 

i 

; KALANCHOE flammea, 372 
Kale, Asparagus, 262 
Kales, 691 
Drumhead, 66 
1 winter, 527 

Kalosanthes coecinea, 163 
l Kerria japonica, 38, 519 
| Kitchen garden, notes from the, 599; 
I Roses in the, 684 
| Kochia scoparia, 468 
■ tricophylla, 94 
i Kohl Rabi, cooking, 180 
I Kumquat, the, 103 


L 


LABELS, garden, 418 
Lachenalia Brightness, 620 
Gertrude Webb, 75 I 

F. D. Moore, 78 
Kathleen Paul, 74 
Lachenalias, seedling, 73 
Lielia purpurata, 213 
Lfrlio-Cattleya bletchleyensis, 21 
C. callistoglossa, 441. 

Land, gas-liming, 483 
poor, manuring, 460 
Langport, flowers from, 244 
Lantanas, 452 
Lantana salvitefoilfe, 476 
Lapageria doing badly, 100 I 

rosea, treatment of, 578 
Lapugerias, 574 
in the open, 589 

propagating, 706 < 

| Lapeyrousia eruenta, 606 i 

I Larkspur, scarlet, Stock-flowered, 437 
Blue Butterfly, 714 
| Larkspurs, annual, 260 
Lathriea Squamaria, 120 
! Latliyrus Drummondi, 268 
| pubesoens, 27 

! Lastrea pseudo-mas cristata, 284 
Laurels, pruning, 48 

I Laurustinus, cutting down, 278 ' 

not flowering, 272 i 

Lavender, cutting down, 93 j 

| hedge, cutting down, 654 

hedge in a Surrey garden, 205 | 

i hedges, 205 ! 

Law— ] 

I Agreement with employer, 583 | 

Allotment garden, notice to quit, i 

1 688 i 

Allotment question, 11 
Allotments and cottage gardens— 
tenant's right to compensation, j 
220 

Ancient lights, 403 i 

A water question, 179 
Can a tenant remove trees, etc., 
from cottage garden? 11 
Claim against railway company, 11 
for expenses, 333 
for wages, 62 

Cottage garden, compensation on 
quitting, 487 

| Damage by horse to vegetables. 543 i 

: by neighbour's dog, 693 

! Debt in process of collection by i 

agency, 333 

1 Fence query, 221 I 

| Fowls trespassing. 220, 529 ! 

Fruit-trees, compensation for, 487 i 

! etc., wilful damage to. 627 ; 

i Garden, destroying a, 123 
1 fences, 207, 249 I 

fixtures, 375 | 

Gardener entitled to notice, 555 i 

Gardeners' characters, 431 | 

1 licenses, 569 ; 

right to remove bedding plants, I 
207 i 

wages during illness, 249 1 

Gardens, roadside, and overhanging 
trees, 276 

Greenhouse, right to affix, to neigh¬ 
bour's wall. 220 
Gun-license, 319 

Hedges, garden, some legal points, 

92 

Hiring of gardeners, 291 
Landlord and tenant In Ireland, 276 I 

Law affecting sale of fertilisers, 347 
Lease of building land, 404 I 

Letting of allotment gardens. 569 , 

Licenses for male servants, 403, 431 
Loss of light, 403 ! 

Loss of sunlight to garden, 361 
Market gardener’s right to compen- 1 

sation, 62, 195 

Neighbour's complaint regarding 
cistern, 93 

Nuisance, alleged, from manure ; 

heap. 249 

1 by neighbour's chimney, 668 

from greenhouse chimney, 195, 319 
Notice to quit allotment garden, 487 * 


Law- 

Parents’ liability for damage done 
by boy, 487 
Planting hedge, 529 
Property-owners’ dispute, 641 
Question of ancient lights. 361 
Right of compensation for Vines, 
334 

of market gardener to compensa¬ 
tion, 529 

to build a greenhouse, 500, 529 
to build a greenhouse in the 
metropolitan area, 612 
to compensation for drainage 
work, 431 

to cut down trees, 334 

to erect temporary structure. 431 

to move plants, 431 

to pass through gap in hedge, 277 

to sell land, 11 

to water from neighbour’s pond, 
292 

Tenant, private, removing things 
planted in garden, 612 
market gardener's outgoing rights, 
123 

removing plants, 62 
Tenant’s ripht to compensation for 
garden improvements, 62 
The new Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 706 

Tree overhanging, 583, 668 
Trespassing animals and poultry, 179 
Watercourse, cleaning a, 583 
Lawn, a weedy, 348 
beds on, 78 

croquet, treatment of, 334 
Daisies in, 515 
dressing for, 63 
fungus in, 94 , 500, 664 
in had condition, 306, 712 
making a, 123, 342 
Moss in, 510 
patches on, 422 
poor, 404 
remaking a, 211 
renovating, 884 
shrubs for, 350 
tennis, in had condition, 460 
treatment of, 510, 543, 564 
tree for, 505 
topdressing a, 654 
weed in, 250, 418, 432 
weeds, destroying, 204 
worm-casts on, 628 
Lawns, 467 

hasic slag for, 487, 580 
the care of, 19 

Leaf-mould. Sycamore leaves for, 320 
decaying, 598 

injured by fumes of lamp, 658 
Leather-jackets, 216 
Leaves unhealthy, 466 
Leeks, 457, 664 
and Onions failing, 290 
blanching, 265 
Leicester, a note from, 437 
Lemon, the, 104 
Leonotis Leonunis, 452 
Lettuce, 140, 458 
Cos, Little Gem, 344 
Lettuces, 556 

and Cauliflower for spring planting, 
485 

Cos, 198 

grubs destroying, 428 
the best Cos, 344 
winter, 194 

Leucojum testivum, 55, 57 
autumnale, 55 
hyemale, 55 
longifolium, 56 
pulchellum, 56 
*-oseum, 56 
tingitanum, 56 
tricophyllum, 56 
vernum, 56; v. var. Vagneri, 55 
Leucojums, 55 
Lihonia, 18 
florihunda, 42 
penrhosiensis, 42 * 

Lifting and root-pruning, 618 
Ligustrum sinense, 372 
Lilac failing, 250 
Marie Legraye, 97, 131 
buds, mites on, 712 
time, in, 97 

Lilacs not blooming, 124 
Lilies, 487 
Arum. 628 

Belladonna and Jacobean, treatment 
of, 36 

diseased, 200 
for exhibition, 82 
Scarborough, weakly, 526 
some good, 369 
the upright flowered, 455 
water, for shallow tank, 120 
Lilium auratum, 445, 543: failing, 216, 
575, 605; fine, 398; with fifty-nine 
blooms, 372 

Browmi und its varieties, 566; in co. 
Meath, 624; not blooming, 188; 
B. var. Chloraster, 566; B. rar. 
leucanthum, 567; B. var. odorum, 
566; B. var. platyphyllum, 566; B. 
var. viridulum, 566 
hulhiferum, 455 

candidum, 287, 330. 352. 422: failing, 
269: from scales, increasing, 548 
concolor. 455 
eroceum, 455 
davurieum, 455 
Duchartrei, 120 
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Lilium elegans, 455; e. rar. Bateman- 
Htic, 455 

japonicum Colchesteri, 467 
longifloruni Harrisi the second year, 
204 

phiiadelphicum, 455 
phillipinense, 475 
polypliylhim at home, 539 
potting, 613 
pyrenaicum, 530 
rubellum, 245 
sulphureum, bulbs of. 316 
testaceum, 713 
Liliums after [Hitting, 442 
Lily bulbs, Japanese, 593 
Nankeen, the, 713 

of the Valley, 341; shifting, 208; 
failing, 174, 320; feeding, 230; 

forced, 603; forcing, 541, 603; 

Fortin’s Giant, 341; not flowering 
well, 278 

pond, making a, 495 

the African, standing in water, 423, 

452 

the Madonna, 287, 352; diseased, 

•523 

Lime and soot for Tomatoes, 10 
and wireworm, 166 

for fruit-trees, 694 

for plants, 584 
for rock plants, 655 
the, 104 

in the fruit-garden, 660 
to Rose soil, 628 
to soil, applying, 704 
tree doing badly, 184; leaves, 
growths on, 166; tr#e, planting a, 
516 

trees, nail galls on, 208; webs on, 407 
water and worms in pots, 138 
Linarias, 82 

Lindenbergia grandiflora, 620 
Linuni arboreum, 134 
grandiflorum, 123, 343; g. roseum, 
343; g. rubrum, 371 
narbonnense, cutting hack, 44 
Lion’s-tail, 452 

Liquidamhar, the soil for, 446 
Liquid-manure, 668; for fruit-trees, 
170 

Lissochilus Horsfalli, 83 
Lithospermum prostratum, cuttings | 
of, 44 ; increasing, 160 
purpureo-coeruleum, 56, 146 
Litter, the value of, 479 
Loasa Lateritia, 638 
Lobelia for edging, 706 
double-flowered, 816 
pink, 418 

Queen Victoria from seed, 688 
Lobelias, old, keeping, 580 
perennial, 651 
piopagating, 73 

through the winter, keeping, 94 
Loganberry, the, increasing, 514 
Lomaria alpina, 284 
(iihba. 608 

London, trees in, 379 
Lonicera tragophylla, 289 
Looking ahead, 624 
Loquut, the, 196 
Love birds, 77 
Lunnria biennis, 189 
Lupin plants, insects on, 239 
the common varieties of, 268 
Lupins, Tree, pruning, 496 
Lychnis chalcedonica, 817, 706 
Professor Balfour’s variegated, 414 | 

the scarlet, 706 
Viscaria splendens, 268 
Lyeium europseum, 616 
Lygodiunrt artieulntum, 227 
dichotomum, 227 
flexuosuin, 227 
japonicum, 227 
palmatum, 227 
scandens, 227 
venustum, 228 


M 

XADWOBT the Tom Thumb, 230 
Maggots in Mushrooms, 348 
Magnolia glauca, 324 
wound in, 184 
Magnolias increasing, 113 
Mahonia Aquifolium, 143 
Maiden-hair-tree, the, 519 
Malva rnoschata alba, 414 
Mannikin, dead, 389 
Manure for the garden, 322 
house, for garden, 570 
rotten, insects in, 536 
Manures, 504 , 680 
Manuring, 718 

Maple, Japanese, in pot, soil for, 446 
Maranta Kerchoviana, 320 
Marguerite Daisy-fly, the, 21 
failing to bloom, 236 
Marguerites failing, 323 
Marjoram, Sweet or Annual, 422 
Market, growing for, 124 
Martynias, culture of, 94 
Material for a hot-bed, 694 
Matthiola bicorn is, 714 
Mealy-bug in greenhouse, 418 
in vinery, 236 
on Vines, 45, 109, 363 
Megasea ligulata at Penshurst, 899 
Megaseas, 399 

Melianthux major flowering in the 
open air, 581 


Melon, male and female flowers of the, 

238 

seeds, sowing, 48 
8yon Perfection. 364 
Melons cracking, 335 
early, 671 

failing, 237, 252, 359 
growing, 170 
grown as cordons, 234 
in cold frames, 514 
without heat, growing, 419 
Mentzelia, 177 
aurea, 177 
lievicaulis, 177 
nuda. 177 
oligosperma, 177 
ornatu, 177 
Meryta Denhami, 590 
Sinclairi, 491 

Mesembryanthemum crystallinum, 226 
Meiereum, the, 645 
Mice destroying Crocus bulbs, 36 
Mignonette, 260 
failing, 334 
in pots, 9. 57 
pyramidal, 208 
specimen, 283 
tree, 57 
I Mildew, 400 

on Chrysanthemum*, 396 
on Grapes, 501 
on Rose, 12, 306, 339, 515 
Milkwort, 516 

Millipede snake, 664; v. wireworm, 712 
Mimosa, the. 638 
Mimuluses, 108 
Mint-bed, making a, 642 
Cluster cup fungus, the, 322 
Mistletoe, increasing the, 613 
Mites on Lilac-buds, 712 
Mite, the Black Currant, 172, 576 
Mitraria coccinea, 254 
Mitre-pod, the scarlet, 254 
Mock Oranges, growing the, 334 
Moles, 432 

Monkshood, a climbing, 495 
the, 134 9 

Montbretia Drap d’Or, 287 
failing to open, 244 
Germania, 657 
Hereward, 667 
King Kdmund, 657 
Lady Hamilton, 657 
Messidor, 656 
Nelson, 657 
Novic, 657, 661 
Prometheus, 657 
St. Botolph, 657 
West-wick, 657 

Montbretias, 287, 399, 556, 598 , 656 
failing, 354 

Moon, proverbs about the, 47, 77, 91, 
108, 165, 221 

Moss in lawn, 456, 510, 650 
on soil in pots, 195 
on walks, 445 

Mulberry casting its fruit, 390 
not fruiting, 78 
the. 447 
Mulching, 414 
value of, 265 
Mule-breeding, 612 
Mushrooms, 344, 400 
failure with, 603 

growing under greenhouse stage, 707 
in summer, 139 
maggots in, 348 
preparing for, 317 
Musk, 186 

Mutisia deeurrens, 102, 358, 468 
Myosotis sylvatica, 520; s. Bouquet, ] 
267 

Myrica cerifera, 602 
Myrtle not blooming, 556 
scale on, 429 
the. 379 

Myrtles flowering, 505 
Myrtus hullata, 379 
Cheken. 379 
communis, 379 
fragrnns. 379 
Luma, 379 
tomentosa, 379 
Cgni, 379 

N 

NARCZBSZ for Heavy soils, 306 
for market, 580 , 

Narcissus cernuus fl.-pl., 437; vars., | 
437 

Double White, 368; failing to open, 
188 

flowers dying off. 138 
Henri Vilmorin, 549 
Janet Image, 677 
Katherine Spurrell, 595 
Leedsi, 28 
marimus, 145 
minimus, 8 
moschatus, 230 
Mrs. Langtry, 188 
Mrs. Walter Ware, 456 
Paper-white, 121; in the open air, 
579 

papyraceus, 121 
Queen of Spain, 303, 343 
Nectarine, a seedling, 416 
scalded, 420 
Spenser. 392 

Nectarines and Peaches, pruning, 646 
failing. 332. 376 
good, 530 


Nelumhium speciosum at Cambridge, 
395 

Nephrolepis, 87 
davallioides, 624 

exaltatu elegantisslma, 634; e. 
grandiceps, 87, 116; e. superba, 59, 
634 ; e. todeaoides, 634 
pectinuta canaliculata, 634 
Nerine, a wiiite-flowcred, 604 
Crimson King, 020 
flexuosa alba, 604, 620 
Nettles decaying, 613 
Nieandra violacea, 244 
Nicotiana altlnis hybrids, 370 
hybrids, 496 

Bandera?, 414; 8. hybrids, 385, 422, 
436 

Nigella, 683 
Miss Jekyll, 683 
Nigellas, 103 
Nitrate of potash, 410 
of soda, 94 
Nuts, keeping, 570 
large buds on, 686 
Nut, the Byzantine, 39 
the Chilian, 558 
Nymphasa Gladstoniana, 593 
Nyssa, 602 


o 

OAK, the Evergreen, 72 
Odontoglossom Alexandra?, 587 
crispum album, 31 
Oerstedi, 261 
triumphans, 185 

Oil Btoye, for heating greenhouse, 658 
stoves, 620 
Olearin, 449 
angustifolia, 449 
argophylla, 450 
chathamica, 449 
Colensoi, 449 
Cunninghami, 449 
dentifta, 449 
ferruginea, 449 
Porsferi, 451 
furfijracea, 449 
Gunuiana, 449 
Haasti, 449 
ilicifolia, 450 
insignis, 450 
maefodonta, 450 
nitida, 449 

nummularifolia, 450, 463 
rainulosa, 450 
stellalatu, 450 
Traversi, 450 

Oleandfr, growing an, 250 
treatment of an, 123 
Omphalodes Lucilice in Mr. Crisp’s 
garden, 418 

verna, 236; v. alba, 188 
Oncidiiim leueochilum, 387; l. part of 
flower-spike of, 887 
sphacelatum, 42 
Onion, a good early, 262 
Ailsa Craig, 378 
crop, the, 428 
Giant Bocca, 406 
mildew, 686 
mould, 344 
plants diseased, 377 
the, 59; on light soil, 139 
Onions, a fine crop of, 458 
autumn-sown, 349 
bolting, 294 
Cocoa-Nut, 691 
cottagers', 105 
cultivation of large, 349 
harvesting, 406 
large v. small, 13 
spring, 402 
winter-sown, 87, 582 
Onoclea sensibilis, 284 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum, 654 
Orange Ball-tree, 217, 264, 505 
Orang£, grafting the, 432 
the, and its relatives, 103 
the Tangerine, 104 
treatment of an, 696 
Orchard, digging up, 553 
Orchids, an amateur's, 21 
for profit, growing, 202 
names and treatment of, 67 
fronf India, 135 
from seed, 213 
Orchid, Table Mountain, 201 
for warm stove, 536 
Orchis, the Bee, growing. 339 
Origanum Marjoruna. 422 
Orgyia antiqua, 366 
Osinunda Mayi, 634 
regalis in pots. 549 
Othonna cheirifolia, 579 
Ourisia coccinea, 342 
Overcropping, 126 
Oxalis, 117 
lutea, 414 

in hanging-baskets,-192 


P 

PJBOHZES at Langport, 564 
diseased, 174 
failing, 306 

group of, in Messrs. Kelway and 
Son’s nurseries at Langport, 565 
Treei 801; in Scotland and the North 
of England, 70; not blooming, 93; 
pruning, 78, 250 


Pieony, 298 
steins splitting, 230 
Tree, cutting back, 20; Triomphe de 
Flandres, 3ul 
Palms, 344 
scale on, 712 
treatment of, 184 
; unhealthy, 622 

I Pampas Grass, 81 
[ planting, 510 

Pancratium fragrans, 673 
speciosum, 526 

Panicum variegatum for house furn- 
] failing, 326 

! Pansies dying, 288, 334 
I Tufted, 121, 160 , 342; a few yellow, 
146; and the dry weather, 352; 

I cutting back, 422; four dry-weather 
| kinds, 370; in bloom in autumn, 

! 316; in same position a second 

1 year, 376; lifting, 482 ; new minia¬ 
ture-flowered, 205; plants for 
1 stock, 354; removing spent blooms 
I from, 286, 330; mulching, the, 330; 

twelve good, for spring planting, 
26; with small flowers, 348 
Pansy and Viola, 120 
cultivation of the, from seed, 714 
Tufted, Admiral of the Blues, 244; 
Bessie, 28; Bridal Morn, 28; Cot¬ 
tage Maid, 28; Cream King, 28; 
Cymbeline, 56; Duncan, 28; 
Marian Waters, 28; May Canim, 
28; Miss Elsie, 2*: Mrs. Chichester, 
28; Mrs. E. A. Cade, 28; Miss Ger¬ 
trude Jekyll, 302; Primrose Dame, 
28; Swan, 28; White Empress, 28 
Papaver alpinum, 292 
I nudicaule, 260 

Paradise and Quince stocks, 308 
, Paraffin emulsion, 221, 264 
| stoves, 590 
I Parsley, 168 
I Fern-leaved, 265 

I pots for exhibition, 109 

Parrot ailing, 62 
Amazon, with cramp, 375 
dead, 123, 459 

• grey, feeding a, 93; ailing, 151 
j treatment of Amazon, 555 
I Parsnips, 37 
i decaying, 576 

Pasque-flower, varieties of the, 369 
; Passiflora ccerulea, 422 
coccinea, 512 

| quadriglandulosa, 575, 604 

Passion-flower, growing a, 494; failing 
to bloom, 638 

1 Pasture-land, old, cropping, 670 
> planting freshly-ploughed, 66 
Path, a turf, 348 
growth on, 380 

Paulownia imperialis, 602, 645 
Pavement, tar, laying down, 160 
Pea beetle, the, 663 
plants diseased, 373 
season, the edible, 704 
Tfte Pilot. 582. 596, 601 
Peas, a selection of. 433 
and Beans supporting, 138 
| at the Holland House show, 293 
1 early, 665, 704; dwarf, 38 
1 failing, 306. 504 
for succession, 718 
green, bottling, 264 
injured by insects, 172 
large-podded, 90, 111 
late, thrips and mildew on, 406 
of good flavour. 10 
rotting, 78 

| spraying growing, 434 
. too many sorts of, 349 
I Peas, Everlasting, 500 
I Pea, Sweet, a disappointing, 174; 

Countess Spencer, 316 
| Peas Bweet, 316; aphides on, 2G9; 
dwarf, 230; early displays of. out¬ 
doors, 102; Helen Lewis, Paradise, 

| and Mrs. Chas. Foster, 680; in 

pots, 650; planting, 160; rows and 
rings, 73; seasonable work, 259; 
some of the newer, 80; thinning 
and feeding, 330; twelve, for ex¬ 
hibition, 654; young plants in pots, 

| 134 

Peach, a large, 416 
Alexis Lep&re, 141 
a seedling, 448 
Crimson Galande, 26 
crop, the outdoor, in 1906, 470 
flowers not setting, 720 
Grosse Mignonne, Early, 141 
Hide’s Early, 141 
house, early, 46; planting a, 142 
houses, borders for, 182; cold, 
management of, 206 
Imperiale, 141 

leaves blistered, 148, 208 , 250<? red- 
spider on, 306 
Peregrine, 252 
Pinaud, 141 

Princess of Wales, 388 
Royal George failing, 126 
stones, splitting, 234 
the choice of a good, 141 
Peaches and Nectarines for succession, 
484 

failing in cold house, 234; to set, 
76 

failure of, 208 
for greenhouse, 501 
for the north, 513 
in S. India, 105 
late, 592 
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IX 


Peaches mildewed, 278 
outdoor, 447 
stoneless, S48 
stone splitting in, 262 
under-glass, growing, 460 
with decayed stones. S04 
Peach-tree in bloom, 606 
not satisfactory, 692 
Peach-trees failing, 334 
on tarred wall, 420 
outdoor, pruning, 50 
trees, pruning, 610; newly-planted, 
618; spring treatment of, 170; 
their present needs, 140; un¬ 
healthy, 614 

Pear Beurri Alexandre Lucas, 650 
Beurri Vauban, 671 
blossom, branch of, opened in a 
room, 68; opening in water, 106 
Braconot, 696 
branches in water, 121 
Chaumontel, 662 
Comte de Lamy, 571 
Doyenne du Comice, 537. 558, 610 
Duchesne d’AngouIeme, 519 
Durondeau, 539 
Easter Beurri, 170 
Forelle, 646 

Qlou Morceau, 592, 646, 690 
olng sleepy, 570 
argonelle on a north wall, 206 
leaf blister mite, 200 
Marie Louise, 560; itandard of, in 
bloom, 141 

midge, the, and kainit, 4, 216, 238, 
300 

Passe Colmar, 690 
Passe Crassane, 591, 671 
Pitmaston, failing to set, 126 
scab fungus, the, 216 
shoots diseased, 693 
the Jargonelle, 618 
Vicar of Winkfleld, 473 
Winter Nelis, 592, 696 
Zephirin Gregoire, 617 
Pears, a second crop of, 448 
and Cherrie-*. insects on, 404 
choice, under glass, 88 
cordon, under glass, 88 
cracked, 434 , 544 
decaying, 530 
early dessert, 388 
failing, 21, 270; to set, 170 
grafted on the Hawthorn, 690 
great, for England, 537, 617, 695 
not fruiting, 556 
scarcity of, 307 
shrivelled, 628 
spotted, 320 
storing, 544 

Pear-tree, canker in, 196, 628 
grub injuring. 136 
leaves unhealthy, 236, 506 
pruning, 660 
unhealthy, 348, 470, 584 
slugs injuring, 113 
Pearl-bush, the, 196 
Pelargonium buds falling, 702 
Clorinda, 513, 620 
cuttings, 226 
Hector Gracomelli, 620 
Ivy-leaved Mme. Crousse, 275; un¬ 
healthy, 720 

plants, old, keeping, 432 
Raspail Improved, 443 
scented-leaved, 552 
Pelargoniums, Cactus-flowered, 476 
after flowering, 292 
failing. 130, 180 
for effect, 24 

for the summer garden, winter treat¬ 
ment, 604 

for winter flowering, 63 
Ivy-leaved, 240; for sunny walls, 66 
Nosegay, 57 
races of, 151 
Regal, 334 

show, fancy, and Regal, 225 
unhealthy, 613 

Zonal, for winter, 394, 475; growing, i 
574; in autumn, 566; increasing, 
334; strong-growing, 283 
Perennials for sunny border, 655 I 

hardy, 348; in winter, 580; raising 
from seed, 714 I 

spring-flowering, 208 | 

transplanting seedling, 376 
Pergola, a massive, in a garden at 
Sonning, 563 

built of Larch supports and rough | 
Chestnut trellis, commencement 
of, 635 

formed of home-grown Larch, 699 

forming a. 557 

in the Riviera, 605 

plants for, 569 

the, 605, 635 

Pergolas, 563. 605, 635, 699 
Peronospora Schleideni, 686 
Persimmon, the Japanese, 560 
Pests in garden, 602 
Pets, feathered, 569 
Petunias, 211 
double, 275 

Pheasants and Gunneras, 548 
Pbiladelphus grandiflorus, 324 
Philesia buxifolia, 156 
the, 112 

Phlox Brightness, 231 
Drummondi, 151 
setacea Vivid, 268 
Phloxes, 642 
failing, 212 


Phloxes, herbaceous, 286, 829 
suffruticosa vars., 94 
I Phoenix reclinata, 240 
Phormium, 259 
Cookianum, 259 
tenax, 244 
Phyllocacti, 857 
Phyllocactus Syreus, 357 
Physalis Bunyardi, 496 
Physalises, 511 
Pigeon-manure, 64, 543 
PigeonB for table, 375 
Pig-manure, 166 

Pine, Norfolk Island, losing its leaves, 
473 

i trees dying. 288 

tribe, trees of the, for wet ground, 
1 217 

< Pines, an avenue of, 485 
Pink, a non-splitting, 398 
Pinks, 188, 286, 342 
and Roses (June), 369 
increasing, 343 
! white, an edging of, 

j Pinus Canariensis, 324 • 

! Pipes, hot-water, 432, 544; painting, 
683 

Plagianthun Lyalli, 345 
Plane-tree leaves injured, 248 
i Plant, climbing, for conservatory 
roof, 264 

i for bank, 432 
for name, 442 

i Planting, a bit of wild. 317 
Plants and flowers, packing, 186 
: basket, needful attention, 42 

I climbing, for arches, 72; in a green¬ 
house, 590; window-box, 236 
dwarf, summer, some distinct 
colours in, 184 
feeding, 204 

flne-foliaged, all the year round, 658; 

getting u stock of, 177 
flne-leaved. for rock gardens, 20 
flowering, for winter, 390 
for a bed facing north, 676 
for a lean-to greenhouse, 668 
for a stream-side, 8 
for back garden with no sun, 94 
for baskets, 117 
for bed, 78. 208, 473 
for border. 353, 487 
for chalk bank, 701 
for conservatory, 720 
for edging, 584 , 686 
for evergreen edging, 184 
for greenhouse, 250, 362 
for groundwork for bulbs, 511 
for hillside, 432 

for north-east position, 56; wall, 
411 

for old root, 121 
for peat-bed, 82 
for pergola, 569 
for pool, 680 
for rock-garden, 94 
for shady border, 707 
for sloping bank, 56 
for small pond, 540 
lor jiacith-weat border, 82 
for spare room. 3 
for special position, 236 
for sunny bank, 421 
for rockery, 445, 487 
for vases, 166, 250 
for wall, 432 
for winter blooming, 216 
from New Zealand. 436 
giving manure-water to, 716 
greenhouse, watering, 604 
growing or w indows in summer, 684 
hard water for, 882 
hardy, catalogues of, 146; cutting 
over too early, 212; division of, 
5*1 

in bloom on the rock-garden, 118 

in frames, 688; in winter, 606 

in Grass, 540 

in pots, 106; feeding, 264 

in tubs, 43 

insect-eating, 540 

large, 404 

mealy-bug on, 446, 093 
new and uncommon stove and 
greenhouse, of 1906, 619 
quick-growing, hedge, 39 
rabbit-proof, 277 
repotting, 473 
rock, lime for, 655 
soot-water for, 240 
spring • flowering, for the rock- 
garden, 668; for tall vases, 177 
stove in the conservatory, 811 
table, 320 

the potting of hardy, 442 
Tom Thumb, 631 
trailing, 130 
treatment of, 24 
tuberous-rooted, in baskets, 192 
under stage, 613; trees, 432 
useful Ane-foliaged, for winter, 463 
wall, 229 
waterside, 398 - 
white-leaved, for edging, 698 
window, 382, 461; watering, 177 
winter flowering, 278 
Plantain Lilies in flower, 268 
Plantains on lawn, 487, 643, 565 
j early, 464 
Pleione, 55o 

I Plum and Pear-trees not fruiting, 

, 388 

Early Transparent, 388 


good, 94 
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Goliath, 444, 629 


Plum Guthrie's Late Gage, 2 
leaves, gall-mite on, 880 
Victoria not fruiting, 308 
Plums, 484 , 554 
basic slag for, 460 
grafting, 390 
on north walls, 364 
the best Gage, 602 
Plum-tree, aphis on, 234, 267 
failing, 420 

{ if 1 had to plant only one, 49 
: insects on, 113 

i leaves unhealthy, 206, 536 
manuring a, 238 
pruning, 646 
seedling, 170 
suckers, 420 

Plum-trees, Apples, etc., propagating, 
584 

gumming, 890 
not fruiting, 553 
standard, pruning, 671 
Plumbago capensis in bad condition, 
720 

coccinea, 494 
treatment of, 494 
Plumbagos in the open air. 316 
JPoinsettias failing, 641 
Polyanthuses, 43 
Polyanthus Rainbow Gold, 134 
Polygala, 516 

Polygonum baldsbuanicum, 334; b. not 
blooming, 93 
lanigerum, 7 
vaccinifolium, 20, 66 
Polypodium phymatodes corymbosum, 
634 

vulgare cambricum, 284 
Polystichum angulare proliferum, 284 
Pomegranate, pruning the, 6 
Pond, fringe for stone edge of, 668 
mud, 487 

weed in. 123, 362, 460 
Pool, plants for, 680 
Poppies diseased, 256 
Oriental, 509 
the Iceland, 260 
Poppy, the alpine, 292 
Portulaca, 598 
j Portulacas, 522, 563 
Potato Colonist, 38 
] cropping. 64 
| Discorery, 262, 290 
< Epicure, 402 
j experiments, 59 
fungus on, 686 
haulm diseased, 873 
I Ideal, 428 

Irish, failure, 374 
leaf-curl, 270 
Midlothian Early, 14 
Noroton Beauty, 112 
notes, 322 
Peckover, 127 
prices, 14 

Sharpe’s Victor, 349 

i Sir John Llewellyn, 318, 377. 405, 433, 

| 462 

I Button’s Nonsuch, 318 

; The Factor, 542 

I trials at Reading, 461, 542 

j tubers, non-decaying seed, 378 

Windsor Castle, 66, 400 
yellow-fleshed Belgian, 96 
I Potatoes, 198 
i and frost, 704 

and Melons, seedling, 432 
I cooking test for late, 627 

' early In frames, 292 

English and Irish, 60 
. exhibition, 457 

1 for exhibition, 504. 666 
from chalk soils, 667 
j Giant, 527 

j Golden, 665 

one to tops, 434 
eaviest, 720 
] injured by slugs, 590 

I Irish seed, 582, 640 

late, 428 

manuring for, 12 
new varieties of, 604 
notes on, IS 
planting early, 14 
scabbed, 362, 485 
seed-boxes for, 694 
seed, late varieties of sprouting, 648 
selections of early, 598 
sprouting, 13 
storing, 405 
value of selection, 378 
varieties of, 34 
yellow-fleshed, 96 
Poterium canadense, 28 
Pot-pourri, making, 94 
Pots, Moss on soil in, 195 
Poultry, disease in. 459 
gapes in, 277, 305 
Pricking out, 168 
Primroses and^Polyanthuses, 133 
Bunch and Wood Forget-me-not, in 
Milrcr bowl, 70S 
common, 260 

from a Caithness garden, 58 
in the garden—plea for them, 594 
on (he Dorset coast, 205 
Primrose, the early or Caucasian, 120, 
160 

the Margined-leaved, 647 
time on thejDorset coast, 205 
Primula amrena, 120, 160 
double white, propagating, 138 
florlbunda, 876 
japonica, 132 


Primula marginatu, 547 
megastefolia var. purpurea, 103 
obconica, 192; flowers of, 129; 
poisonous, ISO, 590; showing habit 
of growth, 128 
Poissoni, 522 

sinensis, sowing new seed of, 274 
the Chinese, 32 
Primulas, 526 
Chinese, 32, 67 
growing Chinese, 552 
in summer, 271 
Profit, growing for, 396, 476 
Propagating-box, making a, 254 
Propagation, autumn, 354 
Pruning summer, 303 
winter, 554 

Prunus Amygdalus Davidiana alba, 5 
Psidium, 610 
Pteris, 506 
arguta, 158 
nooi/is, 135 
tremula, 400 
Pyrethrum, 174 
after blooming, 268 
Delphinium and Campanula, trai ? 

planting and dividing, 54n 
from seed, 714 
single for cutting, 258 
uliginosum, 594 
Pyrola rotundifolia, 820 
Pyruses, two beautiful, 131 
Pyrus iaponica failing to bloom, 707; 
fruiting, 362; increasing, 501; pre¬ 
serving, 518; pruning, 848, 584 
Mai us angustifolia fl.-pl., 143; M. 
floribunda, forced, 149 


Q 

QUICKSILVER and fruit trees, 319 
Quince not fruiting, 630 
Quinces in the garden, 87 


R 


RADISHES. 262 

early, 670 

Ramsgate, Gladioli from, 371 
Ranunculus amplexicaulis, 412 
Rape-dust, 94 
Raspberries, 25, 516 
autumn, 334 
failing, 182, 448, 518 
planting, 460 

Raspberry bud caterpillar, 172 
canes, newly-planted, 250; treatment 
of, 420, 538 
Redpoll dead, 93 
Red-Bpider on Roses, 216 
on Vines, 125, 473 
Reed, the Great, in Norfolk, 649 
Rehmarinia angulata, 211 
chinensis, 210 

f riutinosa, 210 
utea, 210 
Piasexkii, 210 
Rehmannias, 210 
Rhizoctonia violacea, 880 
Rhodanthes in pots, 17 
Rhododendron anthopogon, 183 
Ascot Brilliant, 184, 247 
Aug. Van Geert, 184 
brachycarpum, 345 
eampanuiafum, 463 
campylocarpum, 379 
Cunningham’s White, 689 
Fordi, 216 
Fortunei, 184 
Harrisi, 248 
1 Jacksoni, 183 
ledifolium, 323 
Luscombei, 247 
I Mangle si, 271 

1 maximum, 113 
Pink Pearl, 203 

Princess Wm. of Wurtemburg, 184 

racemosum, 184, 224 

Rosa Mundi, 184 

8hilsoni, 248 

8mirnowi, 184 

Thomsoni, 247 

yunnanense, 184 

Rhododendrons, cutting down, S7«. 
556 

failing to bloom, 221 
greenhouse, propagating, 226 
hardy at Kew, 183; increasing, 1 fir, 
making a peat-bed for, 250 
pruning. 584 
Rhubarbs, 95, 111, 669 
Rhus Cotinus. 616 
Rihes speciosum. 631 
Richardia Mrs. Roosevelt, 326, 620 
Rock Cresses, purple. 212. 243 
garden, 529; Alpine, at Friar Purl: 
(June, 1906). part of,' 383; centi¬ 
pedes in. 576; evergreen plants for. 
244; half-buried stone in, 384 ; j :nrt 
of the, in Mr. Crisp's garden at 
Friar Park, 285: spring-flowering 
plants for the. 668; top dressing. 
212 

gardens, good and bad. 383: simpler. 
285 

Rock Cress, purple (Aubrietia), and 
Rock Cress (Arab is ) on stone 
wall, 229 
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Rockery border, making, 676 
building a, 208 

Rocket, the Double White, 701 
Rockets, double, 266 
Rockfoil, the white Thick-leaved, 268 
Rocks covering, 697 
Rodgersia aesculifolia, 146 
Henrici, 146 
pinnata, 146 
p. alba, 147 
podophylla, 146 
samhucifolia, 147 
Rodgersias, 146 

Romneya Coulteri, 876, 564, 668 
Root crops, sowing late, 139; storing, 
530 

Roots, exhibition, 90 
garden, storing, 401 
in open quarters, 14 
old grub in, 576 

something wrong with the, 538, 678 
Rootwork. 688 
Rosa Brunoui, 621 
ochroleuca, 281 
polyantha Primula, 438 
rugosa lilanc double de Courbet, 
29; r. in London, 478; r. its seed¬ 
lings and hybrids, 29 
sericea pteraeantha, 478 
sinica Anemone, 633; s. Anemone in 
Mr. Chambers' garden at Hasle- 
mere, 257 

Wichuraiana, 144; pruning, 569; 
varieties of. 199 
Rose Abel Carrifcre, pruning, 69 
a charming bud, 366 
Adelaide Moulle, 199 
a fine crimson, 310 
Aglaia, 272 

a good dark crimson, 78 
a good old, 328 
Alba rubifolia, 199 
Alberic Barbier, 199 
Alexandre Trimouillet, 199 
Alice Hamilton, 356 
Alice Lindsell, 524 
Alister Stella Gray, 387 
Angel Peluflo, 524 
Anna Kubsamen, 40, 199 
Anna Marie Soupert, 273, 524 
Antoine Rivoire, 355 
Antonin Reschal, 40 
arches, 68 
Ards Pillar, 116 
Arethusa, 356 
Auguste Barbier, 199 
Augustine Hamont, 282 
Aurore, 356 

Baron Piston de St. Cyr, 356 

bed, artificial drainage for, 426; 

carpeting, 456; making a new, 410 
beds bare, 369; carpeting, 648; Elm- 
roots in, 24 

Bessie Brown, 524; in the forcing- 
house, 577 

Blush Rambler, 296, 621; shedding 
its foliage, 258 
Boadicea, 282 

buds decaying before opening, 438 
bushes, wild growths on, 432 
Canarienvogel, 40 
Cardinal, 356 

Caroline Test out, 827; companion to, 
648 

Climbing Caroline Testout, 426; 
Cecile Brunner, 40, 366; Cramoisi- 
Superieur, 258; for unheated 
house, 176; K. A. Victoria, trans¬ 
planting, 544; La Vesuve, 40; Mrs. 
W. J. Grant under glass, 296; not 
blooming, 282; Niphetos not 
blooming, 366 
colours, 528 
Corona. 524 

Comtesse Alexandra Kinsky. 40 

Comtesse de Cayla, 356 

Comtesse de Saxe, 40 

Countess Cairns, 282 

Countess of Annesley, 609 

Countess of Gosford, 282 

crimson, for greenhouse back wall. 

Crimson Rambler, 356; as a stock, 
214; dying, 613; failing, 648; mil¬ 
dewed, 176, 195; Non Plus Ultra, 
40; pruning, 693 
cuttings, 404; taking, 297 
dark red, for winter flowering, 36 
David Harum, 524 
David R. Williamson, 40 
Dean Hole, 587 
Debutante, 199 
de la Grilferaie, 296 
Deschamps, 339 
Devienne Lamy, 438 
Dorothy Page Roberts, 282, 438 
Dorothy Perkins, 199, 296, 477; los¬ 
ing it's foliage, 232 
Dr. Wm. Gordon, 40 
Duchess of Abercorn, 40 
Earl of Warwick, 524 
Eda MCyer, 328 
Edmond Dcshayes, 69 
Edmund Proust, 199, 478 
Edwin Lonsdale, 199 
Elcctra. 296 
Elisa Robiehon, 199 
Emile Fortepaule, 199 
Ernst Grandpierre, 199 
Etoile de France. 578 
Etoile de Lyon, 386 
Eugene Furst as a standard, 348 
Eugenie Lamesch, fragrtince of, 40 
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Rose Evergreen Gem, 199 
E. V. Hermanos not opening, 386 ! 

E. V. Kesselstadt, 278 
Exquisite, 524 
Farbenkonigin, 282 
Ferdinand Roussel, 199 
Florence Pemberton, 524 
foliage curling, 204; damaged by in- , 
sects, 214; with brownish spots, I 
138 | 

for churchyard near the coast, 500 
for east wall, 30 

Fortune’s Yellow growing strongly, 
157; shedding its foliage, 132 
Francis Dubreuil, 365 
Francois Foucard, 199 , 

Francois Guillot, 199 
Francois Poisson, 199 
Frau Karl Druschki, 465. 508. 524; i 
not opening, 297 

Frau Litta Rautenstrauch, 524 | 

Frau Peter Lambert, 282 , 

fruits, 508, 533 

garden, making a small, 524; pro¬ 
posed, 250 
Gardenia, 199 

George Laing Paul, 132, 524 

Gerbe Rose, 199 

Gladys Harkness. 524 

Gloire des Blanches. 40 

Gloire de Diion, 144; as a weeper, 

40; dropping its flowers, 180; 

pruning, 562 

G. Nabonnand, 551; companions to, 

473 

Goldelse, 366 

Gottfried Keller, 633 | 

Graf Fritz Hochberg. 524 
Grand Due de Luxembourg, 675; 1 

colour of, 698 I 

Gruss an Sangerhausen, 524 
Gruss an Zabern, 40, 190 
’ Gustave Grunerwald, 282 i 

Helene, 296 

Helene Guillot, 524 I 

Hiawatha, 190, 199, 296 

hips, jelly from, 562 

Irene Watts, 356 

Irish Beauty, 683 

Irish Elegance, 633 

Irish Engineer, 633 i 

Irish Glory, 633 ! 

Irish Harmony, 633 1 

Irish Pride, 633 

Irish Star, 633 j 

J. B. Clark, 524 
Jean Bach Sisley, 356 
Jean Guichard, 199 
Jeanne Proudfoot, 176, 

Jersey Beauty, 199 
John Burton, 200 

Joseph Billiard, 200 j 

Joseph Hill, 524 , 561 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 524 
Katherine Zeimet, 508 I 

Kathleen, 190 
Konigin Carola, 282 
Lady Ashtown, 524, 659 
Lady Gay, 40, 200, 296; as a stan¬ 
dard, 578 

Lady Waterlow, 282 
La France de *89 , 497 
La Perle, 200 
La Tosca, 282, 453, 498 
Laura Davoust, 296 
L’Id6aI, 191; moving, 214 
leaves, blight on, 356; caterpillars 
on, 301; curling, 282; fungus on, 
346; injury to, 270, 346, 404 
Leontine Gervais. 200 i 

Long worth Rambler, 339 ! 

Louis Chabrier, 40 1 

Mme. Abel Chatenay failing, 258 
Mme. Alfred Carrifcre not blooming, 

339 

Mme. Antoine Marie, 454 

Mme. Charles de Luze, 281 j 

Mme. d’Arblay, 621; not flowering, j 

Mme. de Wattevillc, 16 

Mme. Edm6e Metz, 282, 524 j 

Mme. Fuleot flowering poorly, 648; 

with extra strong growth, 674 
Mme. Hoste, 393, 409 
Mme. Joseph Courbet, 454 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux, 54 
Mme. Laffay, 717 
Mme Leon Pain, 282, 647 
Mme. Pauline Berset, 533 
Mme. Ravary, 328 , 

Mamie, 524 | 

Maharajah, 40 
Manda’s Triumph, 200 
manure, Tonks’, 445 
Marco, 40. 200 

Marshal Niel, 232; blight on, 245; 
dying, 54; failing. 54, 176; from [ 

the open ground. 674; shedding its 
foliage, 36: with brown foliage, 
63; with mildewed shoots, 584 ! 

Marquise de Salisbury, 561 
Marquise Litta, 524 
mildew on, 339 
Mildred Grant, 366, 524 
Mina Barbanson, 282 
Miss Willmott. 426 ! 

Morgenroth, 272 

Mons. Henri Murruli, 40 1 

Morning Glow*, 40, 478 i 

Mrs. A. Byass, 40 I 

Mrs. Flight, 40, 190, 296 | 

Mrs. G. Sharman Crawford, 438 
Mrs. 0 G. Orpen, 40, 190, 523 | 

:le 


Rose Niphetos in a greenhouse, 339; 
losing its buds, 720 
notes, 717 
Peonia, 296 
Papa Lambert, 524 
Paul Transon, 200 
Pink Roamer, 200 
Peace, 465 
Petrus Douzel, 856 
Pharisaer, 282. 577 
Philadelphia Rambler, 296 
Pink Pearl, 200 

plants, early removal of, 501; re¬ 
moving next March, 569; with 
withered growths, 680 
pot for exhibition, 674; with sickly 
buds. 176 

Prince de Bulgarie, 398 
Princess Alice de Monaco, 394 
Princess Marie Mertchersky, 425 
Queen Alexandra, 296 
Queen of Spain, 356 
Rainbow, 394 

Rambler double scarlet for south 
• wall, 404; too rampant, 675 
red. climbing, for conservatory wall, 
176 

. Red Pet. 454 
Rene Andre. 200 
Richmond, 453 
Robert Craig, 200 
Rosulinde, 40 
rubra, 200 
Rubjn, 296, 438 
Ruby Queen. 200 

shoots, grubs in. 288; injured, 245 
soil, lime to, 628 
Sophia King, 40 
South Orange Perfection, 200 
Souvenir d’Ami Terrel des Chines, 
438 

Souvenir de Malmaison not flower¬ 
ing, 236 

Souvenir de Marie Zozaya, 282 
stocks budded early, 356 
suckers, 328 
8weetheart, 200 
Tea, Rambler, 296 
Teresa Bevan, 40 

the Banksian, 191; in Dumfries. 273 
the Cabbage or Common Provence, 
876 

The Dawson, 40 
The Farquhar, 200 
The Garland, 64: in Messrs. Wal¬ 
lace's nursery at Colchester, 621 
The Lion, 578 

tree flowering In water, 328; scale 
on, 506 

Trier, 40. 196, 296 
Universal Favourite, 200 
Valentine Beaulieu, 200 
W. K. Harris, 200 
Waltham Bride, 40 
Waltham Rambler, 296 
W. A. Richardson unhealthy, 465 
Warrior, 40, 116 
Wedding Bells, 40. 132, 190 
Wm. Askew, 282 
Wm. F. Dreer, 200 
William Shean, 622 
Rose of Sharon, the, 380 
plants, old, rebudding, 717 
Roses, a charming group of, for early 
July effect, 54 

a few simple hints on pruning, 83 
Aim6e Vibert and Crimson Rambler, 
356 

and Vines growing together, 419 
at Wisley, 454 
autumnal display of, 356 
autumn. 464; blooming of, 478; 
flowering clinArrs for standard 
and trellis, 659; pruning of, 426 
Banksian, 68, 190; failing to open, 
245 

basic slag for, 78 , 668 
beautiful pink, 282 
Bourbon, 339 
budded stocks, 684 
bush, cutting out old wood from, 
86; to grow to a height of 3 feet 
to 4 feet. 387 

climbing, 464; and pot for a cool 
conservatory, 393; for south wall, 
264; for town gardens. 577; La 
France and Papa Gontier, under 
glass, 500; mildew on, 245; newly- 
planted, pruning, 659; on an ex¬ 
posed wall. 454; on old trees, 577; 
on wire-netting, 8; pruning, at 
time of planting, 524 
companions to Dorothy Perkins and 
Aglaia, 675 

continuous flowering, 366 
crimson, not flowering, 328 
Crimson Rambler and others, prun¬ 
ing, 116 

cuttings of, an Italian gardener’s 
mode of striking. 577 
dark, with burnt blossoms, 320 
description of various. 144 
Dorothy Perkins and Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg. pruning, 24 
dressing, heavy soil for, 533 
dwarf, massing v. mixing, 410 
early, 232 

erect-growing, for border, 552 

failing on a gravel soil, 410 

for a hedge. 54 

for a large bed, 698 

for arches. 365 

for bed by lawn. 398 

for chalky soil, 473, 556 


Roses, forcing, 438 

I for clambering over old tree stumps 
and roots, 362 
for cool greenhouse, 339 
! for cutting, 561 
for east wall, 328 
for exhibition, 473 
for exposed position, 454 
for forcing, 190 
for four beds, 698 
for front of house, 426 
for grouping and elfect, 409 
for Larch poles, 562 
for limestone wall, 404 
for low fence, 376 
for moderately high walls, 476 
for natural Rose garden, 659 
for pergola. 348 

for pot culture in cold greenhouse. 
680 

for shaded wall, 214 
for south-west fence, 460 
for towns, 488 
for west border, 394 
for west wall, 426 
four sweet-scented, 236 
free and continuous flowering, peg 
ging down, 570 
free-growing, for a bed, 488 
from cuttings, 432 
Garland, 621 

Gloire de Dijon and Crimson 
Rambler not growing. 190 
Golden. 296 
green fly on, 261 
half-standard, on lawn, 498 
1 hurdles for, 524 

Hybrid Perpetual, 281; for clay 
soil, 439 

Hybrid Tea, for exhibition, 524 
in a bed 25 feet by 3 feet, planting, 
556 

in a Lancashire garden, 366 
in 1906, 647 

in March, removing, 720 
in pots, pruning, 8 
insects attacking, 256, 817, 576 
in the forcing-house, 698 
in the kitchen garden, 685 
in towns, 410 

Lady Gay and Dorothy Perkins as 
hush Roses in pots, 69 
laid in, 214 
layering, 328, 366 
leaf-curl in, 823 

long-stemmed, 16; and how to grow 
them, 674 

losing their leaves, 426 
male and female blossoms of. 508 
mildew on, 12, 282, 806, 819. 862. 404, 
515 

miniature, planting, 362 
mulching, 675 
near London, planting, 460 
j new, 40, 465 

I notes on, 561 

October, 497 
on own roots, 862, 404 
on dead tree climbing, 454 
J opening badly, 310 

orange-fungus on, 256 
I over galvanised arches, 659 

1 perpetual flowering climbing, 94 

pink, for wire fence, 445 
planting a new bed of, 473; two 
large beds of, on lawn, 410 
plunged in ashes, 24 
Polyantha, as dwarf standards, 273 
pot, treatment of, 570 
potting, 477 

preparing, for the exhibitions. 257 
pretty beds of, for late July bloom¬ 
ing, 328 

pruning, 552: climbing, 622; for 
second crop of bloom, 258; in 
autumn, 530 

Rambler, 296; as pot plants, 551; 
as standards, 356; for exposed 
verandah, 543; grown as shrubs, 
54; hardv, for rustic pillars, 543; 
in pots, 132; planted last autumn, 
693; protecting and ripening new 
growths of, 366; pruning, 245, 348, 
506 

repotting, 310, 425, 651 
red, for south wall, 633 
red-spider on, 216 
reverting to Brier, 297 
seasonable notes. 53, 214 
several, on one stock, budding, 78 
shrub-like, manuring, 132 
single and semi-double, 426; Hybrid 
Tea, 633; or semi-double grown for 
ornament. 561 
soil for, 556 

Soleil d’Or and Austrian Brier, grow¬ 
ing, 8 

| some beautiful monthly, 355 
i some good crimson and scarlet, 633; 
old. 272 

j some new. to grow as pillars, 578 
some single. 272 

standard for the North of London, 
890; making long growths, 432; 
pruning, 30 
stocks for, 100 

sweet-scented, for a 6-foot fence, 529 
Tea, keeping, dwarf, 16; protecting, 
609 

twelve, for exhibition, 515 
under glass, 477, 533; grafting, 16; 
planting out, 116 
white, for forcing, 115 
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Ruses, Wichuraiann, making bushy 
growth, 301 

with green centres, 208 
with malformed buds, 54 
yellow, 510 

Hoses, Christmas, position for, CIS 
Rothesay, Violas from, 134 
Roup in fowls, 706 
Rubbish heaps, 381 
Kubiis, CIO 

bambutarum, 630 
bittorus, 630 
lasiottylus, 630, 631 
Rudheckia Newinani, 699 
Runner, Scarlet, leaves destroyed, 256; 
eaten, 334 

Ruscua aculeatui, fruiting branch of 
the, 15 

Rust ki Grapes, 306 


8 . 

aaipxo&ossib. lee 

large-flowered, 414 
Ralsafy. growing, 109 
Salvia azurea grundiflora, 513 
farinacea, 120 

patens alba, 44; keeping, 529 
splenduns, 12, 48, 515 
Salvias for the flower garden, 703 
in bloom at end of June, 575 
unhealthy, 12 
.Suponaria officinalis, 134 
Sarrac^nia, 688 
/fata gigantea, 639 
Satin-flower, the purple, 102 
Sauromatum guttatum, 556, 654 
-Savoys, 223 

some good kinds of, 218 
•Saxifraga aizoides, 133 
altissima. 412 
apiculata, 133, 641 
aretioides, 133 

Boydi, 133; B. alba, 210; and its 
varieties, 210 

Burseriana, 211; B. major, 28 
Cherry-trees, 210 
ciliata, 73 

■Cotyledon in pots, 33 
crassifoliu alba, 268 
-Cymbalaria, 133 
Elizabeth*, 133 
Faldonside, 216 
flagellaris. 133 
Hirculus, 133 
hybrids, 63 
junlpenfolla, 133 
Kotschyi, 133 
Malyi, 133 

peltata in the Botanic Gardena, | 
Cambridge, 309 1 

saucta, 133 
Scardiea, 133 
the Shield-leaved, 509 
Waliacei failing. 676 
Saxifrages, encrusted, ICO; the Large- 
flowered Marsh, 231 
some yellow, 133 
yellow-flowered, 174 
Scalding in Grapes, 236 
Scale on l*alm, 712 
Schizantbuses ill pots, 225 
Schizanthus, growing, 652 
papilionaccus, 10H 
Schizostylis coccinea, 613 
Scilla hispanica naturalised, 521 
lilio-hyacinthiiH, 230 
Scolopeudrium digit atum, 284 
vulgare crispum in moist corner of 
flower garden, 439 
Screen, forming a, 50a 
Scutellaria Vclitenati, 475 
Scakale, 625 
bed, an old, 596 
blanched in open ground, 156 
culture of, 12 
failing, 224 

from seed, 90, 440; v. cuttings, 601 
grown in open ground, 111 
planting, 66 

roots, transplanting, 152 
treatment of, 156 
Sea Lavenders, 188 » 

Sea Lavender, the Great, 367 
Seashore planting, 585 
Season, a late, 209 
Seaweed as manure, 567 
for Asparagus, 221, 613 
Sedum carneum, 180 
eoeruleum, si 
Ewcrsi, growing, 48 
Sieholdi, 28 

spectahile, 456, 624; s. atropur- 

pureum, 482 

Seed-boxes, remnants of, 260 
order, the, 644 
Seeds, eovering, 64 
for exhibition, sowing, 14; garden, 

78 

sowing, 27; too early, 14 
Selaginella, 236 
Selaginellas for market. 608 
Selenipedium grande, 297 
Sempervlvum Regime Amalia*, 268 
Verloti, 79 

Senecio nbrotnnifolius, 120 
Service-tree, the wild, 586 
Shaddock, the, 104 
Shelf-brackets, moving, 460 
Shores, wind-swept, planting, 156 
Shortia galacifolia, 579 
Shrub border, making a, 532 
for an evergreen arbour, 184 


Shrubs and trees, flowering, 51 
berried, 586 
dwarf-habited, 15 

evergreen flowering, 672; for island, 
345 

failing, 547 

flowering, for small gardens, 113, 
184; for wall, 295; selection of, for 
small gardens, 89 
for a hedge,' 184 
forcing, 5«9 
for clay soil. 48 
for Constantinople, 429 
for lawn, 350 
for north border, 429 
for sandy soils, 615 
for tubs, 48 

from cuttings, striking, 324 
hardy, under glass at Kew, 74 
in flower in Staffs., 672 
moving,- 558 
not flowering, 324 
to flower next spring, 323 
Shrubberies, crowded, 271 
Silene orieutalis, 657 
Schaftae, 412 

Sisyrincbium grandiflorum, 102 
Slugs, a plague of, 183 
in garden, 567, 590 
Smilax, 584, 711 

glauca in the Royal Gardens, Kcw, 
711 

Snake-millipede, the, 52, 148 
Snake-plant, the, 329 
Snake’s-beard, the Variegated. 654 
Snapdragon Carmine-pink, 688 
Snowdrops failing, 641 
Snowflakes, 55 
Snowflake, the Spring, 146 
the summer, 496 
Societies— 

National Sweet Pea, 151 
National Tulip, 165 
Royal Botanic, 334 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, 720 
Royal Horticultural, 11; and our 
hardy fruits, 251 

United Horticultural and Benefit 
Provident, 108, 179, 361, 417 
Winter-flowering Carnation, 123, 459 
8obralia macrantha, 331 
Soil, chalky, artificial manure for. 69 
clay, cultivating, 138 
heavy, damp, dressing for, 516 
in allotment, treatment of, 373 
inoculation, 670 
insects in, 354 
manuring the, 626 
plants for clay, 102 
potting, 278, 490 
worms in, 576 

Soils, heavy, to lighten, 522 
Solaudra grandiflora, 180 
Solanum Commersoni, the Violet, and 
Potato Gcante Bleuc, 601 
Solanums, 476 

Solomon's Seal as a vegetable, 151 
forced, 620 - 

in pots, 469 

Solution caustic alkali, 306 

Soot as manure, 609; for light soils, 

water for plants, 123, 240 
Sophronitis grandiflora, 077 
Sorrel all the year round, GOO 
Sowing, 119 

Sparmannia africana in small pots, 42 
Sparrow, diamond. 417 
Sparrows destroying Carnations, 24 
Spartiunr juneeuin, 616 
Spikenard, the American, 697 
Spinadh for autumn and winter, notes 
on, 349 

for winter, 294 
New Zealand, 247 
Summer, 91 
varieties of, 198 
Winter, 554 

Spindle-tree, the, 505, 630 
8piraea Anthony Waterer, 372 
betulifolia, 324 
confusa, cutting back, 295 
Gladstone, 299 
growing, 441 
japonica clumps, 5S4 
pruni folia flore-pleno, forced, 589 
Spirieas after blooming, 180 
for forcing. 299, 348 
pruning, 345 

Spiranthes colorata maculata, 53 
Squill the Lily-rooted, 230 
the Spanish, naturalised, 521 
8t. John's Wort, 253 
Stable liquid, 306 
Stachys tuberifera, 94 
Starworts, 174, 342, 455, 468 
St at ice latifolia, 367 
profU8a, 57 
St at ices, 867 

Stenoglottis longifolia, 3s7 
Stock, a new Ten-week, 261 
Ten-week, Peach-blossom, 413 
the Night-scented, 714 
Virginian, 399 
Stocks Brompton, 330 
East Lothian, 422, 496 
Stokesia cyanea, 371 
Stonecrop, the Showy, 624 
Stove for greenhouse. 423, 469 
paraffin, for greenhouse, 562 
Straff an, Co. Kildare, the * eat her at, 
28 

Strawlierries after fruiting, .vom 
at the end of October, 514 


| Strawberries during the winter months, 
181 

failing, 304, 331 
flavour in, 45 

I for forcing, propagating, 181 
I for heavy soil, 392 

1 for succession, 363 

I forced, 182 

! insects attacking, 50C 
in tubs, 516 
1 market, 517 

| mildew on. 808 

packing, 279 

I planting. 264'; on light soil, 336 
I spring-planted, 50 

I three plants in a pot, 471 

l Strawberry beds and borders, 140; 

! new, 363; old, 419 
| blooms, injury to, 209 
Capronel, 707 
crop, remarks on the, 335 
culture on light soil, 415 
| leaves injured, 288 

plants dying, 281; flowerless, 334; in 
I pots, 278; selected, 308; too thick, 

| 331 

1 prospects, 251 

I Sir Joseph Paxton, 331 

Strawberry-tree, the, 602 
Slreptocarpus, a fringed form of, 311 
after flowering, 654 
I seedling, forms of, 311 
Struthiopteris germanica, 634 
I Stuartia, 532 
pentagyna, 532 

pseudo-Camellia, a flowering shoot 
1 of, 532 

virginica, 532 

! Sulphate of ammonia, use of, 38 
l Summer bedding, 436 
'■ house, a useful, 701 
Surrey, flowers from, 306 
; Swamp In aviary, 124 
SWeet Sultan, 330 

Sweet Williams. 285, 398; failing. 70 
1 Sycamore, grafting the, 584 

I leaves for leaf-mould, 320; fungus 

j on, 466 

| T 

I T ABERE JBMOET AE A coronaria 
fl.-pl., 326 

Table decoration, 68, 340 
Tacsonia mollissima, 17 
Tamarisk for cutting, 463 
Tamarix Pallas! rosea, 324 
Tares and succeeding crops, 13 
Tchichatscheffia isatidea, 189 
Tecoma Smithi, 99, 149 
Tennis-lawn, Clover in, 370; improving, 
362, 384; forming a, 89C; mowing, 
302 

Terrace, a Vine-clad, in a Surrey 
garden, 519 
Thalictrum. 628 
anemonoides, 623 
aquilegifolium, 623 
1 Delavayi, 623 

flavescens glaucum, 623 
1 minus, 623 
I petaloideum, 623, 625 
tuberosum, 120, 623 
Thorn Apple, the, 654 
treatment of budded, 12 
I Thorns, budded, 547 
not flowering, 628 
1 Thunbergla mysorensis, 620 
1 Thunia Veitchiana, 273 
Tiarella cordifolia, 79 
Tidiness in the garden, GOO 
I Times, The, on landscape gardening, 
531 

I Toads in the garden, 148 
I Toadstools, eradicating, 288 
Toad, the, in the garden, 81 
Tobaccos, the red and white, 437 
I Todea Fraseri, 535 
I hymenophylloides, 535 
intermedia, 535 
pellucida, 535 
superba, 242, 535 
i Wilkesiana, 535 
Todeas, 535 
| Tomato Al, 401 

chutney, green, 516 
disease, 139 
diseased, 208 
Early Market, 350 
I foliage curled, 334 
fruits softening, 418 
Golden Perfection, 665 
leaves blotched, 266; cutting, 278; 

unhealthy, 318 
Peach-blow, 428 
Perfection, 434, 485 

; plants doing badly, 19C; failing, 221 
Satisfaction, 322 
Tomatoes, 167, 406 
! colour in, 261 
defoliating, 278 
diseased. 34, 266, 320, 418 
early, 581 

j failing. 194 , 236. 292 

' feeding, 166, 264 

for exhibition, 644 
for small and mixed houses, 704 
( late, in the open, 601 
lime and soot for, 10 
| new, 457 : stocks of, 60 
notes on varieties, 37 
not setting, 390 
o]>en air culture, 95 


Tomatoes, outdoor, 223, 247, 294 
outdoor, pinching, 21; planting, 104 
over-feeding, 498 
sleeping disease in, 256 
some good, 350 
spot in, 306, 428 
treatment of, 278 
under glass, 644; watering, 293 
unhealthy, 373 
winter, 378, 462 
yellow, 665 

Tonks’ manure, applying, 264 
Toothwort, the, 120 
Torch Lilies, 380 
Torenia asiatica, 99 
flava, 100 
Fournieri, 100 
Torenias, 99, 149, 716 
Town garden, notes on the, 436 
Tozicophltra spectabitu, 337 
Tradescantia zebrina, 123 
Transplanting, 385 

Tree, flowering, for side of small pond, 
113 

for lawn, 605 
injury to, 30 
name of, 289, 324 
root rot, 479 
stumps, destroying, 530 
Trees and shrubs, waterside, 615 
deciduous, and drought, 429 
flne London, 429 

for planting on dwelling house, 584 
for shelter, 628, 697 
for the seaside, 345 
from seed, 272 
holes In, 39, 72 
in London, 379 
newly-planted, pruning, 654 
seedling, grown in water, 652 
Tree of Heaven, 36 
Trellis, climber for, 414 
Trenching, 527 
Trillium, 173 
cernuum, 173 
erectum, 173 
erythrocarpum, 173 
grandiflorum, 173; in Mr. Chambers' 
garden at Haslemere, Surrey, 173 
nivale, 174 
ohovatum, 174 
recurvatum, 154 
sessile, 174 
stylosum, 174 
Triteleia’ uniflora, 120, 243 
Trollius, 44 
albus, 44 
americanus, 44 
asiaticus, 44 
europwus, 45 
dahuricus, 
napellifouus, 45 
Orange Globe, 45 
sinensis, 45 

Tropeolum speciosum, 244; in Devon, 
330; s. and T. tuberosum, -H7 
t uberosum, 575 
tricolor, 123 
Tuberoses, 494 
Tubs, Strawberries in, 516 
Tulip-bed, carpeting a, 422 
Inglecombe Scarlet, 205 
Parisiana, flowers of, 385 
Tulips after blooming, 205 
failing, 166, 196, 201, 221; to bloom, 
03 

forcing, 603 

Hyacinths, etc., lifting, 151 
late-flowering, 385 
May-flowering, 187 
pot-grown, with short stems. 5M 
Tunica Saxifraga, 412 
Tupelo-tree, 602 

Turf laying and sowing seeds. 406 
Turucra ulmifolia elegant, 381 
Turnip Matchless. 247 
Turnips, 37, 293, 433 
Turpentine forests, the, 131 
Tussilago fragrans, 6£5 
Tydcea, flowers of, 275 
Tyd*as, 275 


u 

UXiEX europaeus fl.-pl., 616 


V 

fJCUtOTAi, 176 

failing, 642 

small, treatment of, 123 
Vanda Marguerite Maron, 407 
Vapourer moth, the, 366 
Vases of one kind of flowers, 463 
plants for, 166, 250 
Vegetable garden, 91 
Marrows. Ill, 128, 246; grow ing, 124 
refuse. 503 

Vegetables and a dry season. 461 
and flowers, selection of, .'18 
at Shrewsbury, 377 
at the Temple Show, 218 
chemical manure for, 704 
flavour in, 599 
green, scarcity of, 224 
in a north border, 38 
in Java, growing, 223 
in season, 246 
quality in, 91 
some new gains in, 639 
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Verbena Miss Willmott, growing, 566 
Snowflake, G2o 
Verbenas, 343, 384 
and the drought, 422 
in pots, 312 
Vermin iu garden, 398 
Veronicas, shrubby, for greenhouse 
decoration, 381 

Viburnum tomentosum vnr, plicatum, 

343 

Vine, a two-year-old, planting. 518 
border, a, 410 
borders, 104 
foliage scalded, 100 
leaves scalded, 152; unhealthy, 208; 
warts on. 207 

Madresfleld Court, growing, 444 
open-air, mildew on, 448 
Keine Olga, 473 

shoots blind, 115: shortening, 48s; 

stopping, 182 
the Hop-leaved, 435 
the, in unheated structures, 141 
weevil, the, 452 
Vines, aerial roots on, 221 
as climbers, 463 
cropping, 206 
failing, 142, 518 
for arch, 631 
in.a cool-house, 180 
in bad condition, 209 
in greenhouse, pruning, 22 
inside v. outside, border for, 221 
long spurs on, 76 
mnnure for, 46, 538 
mealy-bug on, 45, 1U9, 363 
mildew on, 264, 292 
planting early, 484 
pot, in conservatory. 710' 
red-spider on. 125, 473 
stopping, 138 
treatment of, 154 
unhealthy, 376 
work among, 391 

Vinery and Peach-house, utilising, iu 
the winter, 494 
mealy-bug in, 236 
Violas from Rothesay. 134 
grubs destroying. 322 
Violet, growing, 890 
La France, 72 
plants failing, 414 
root-rot, 308 
Violets, among the, 268 
diseased. 30, 63, 157, 380 , 466 
* failing, 72, 160, 676 


Violets for frames, 548 
from seed, 192 
fungus on, 4 

in frames, 332, 456, 581 ; growing, 
6b3 

in winter, 418 

Marie Louise and Mrs. Arthur, 28 
planting, for sale, 7 
red-spider on. 434 
removing to frames, 468 
unhealthy, 598 
Violetta Lavinia, 288 
Violettas, propagating the. 522 
in the hot weather, 370 
Vitis humulifolia, 435 


w 

WALL, an old. and its vicinity. 230 
and border, north, 36 
cleansing a brick, 418 
coverings, 436 
flowering, shrubs for, 295 
fruit-trees, 126. 443; manuring and 
topdressing, 114 
gardening. 211 
plants, 229 

Walls, climbers for. in winter. 532 
iu hothouses, 130 
Wallflower Faerie Queen, 595 
Wallflowers, 63, 212, 496 
for beds and borders, 595 
for market, growing, 385 
transplanting. 316 
Walnuts, keeping, 584 
Walnut-tree, pruning a, 623 
trees, the pruning of, 697 
Warts on Vine-leaves, 267 
Wasps, 400 
and Dahlias, 436, 482 
in Elm-tree, 426 
nests, destroying, 434 
Watercress, growing, 124 
Water, hard. 208; for plants. 3s2 
Dock, the Great Water-lea red, 187 
Lilies, 230; in a pond, 421; in small 
pond. 421 

Watering in hot weather, 312 
iu the open ground, 898 
Waterside planting. 269, 628 
Wax Myrtle, the. 602 
Weather, hot. watering in, 312 
notes on the, 145 
the, in Cornwall, 635 


I 

Weather, the, in South Devon, 637 
the recent cold, 650 
Weed. a. 594 
in lawn, 250, 432 
in |»ond, 362 
Weeds, 243 

in mefltlow. destroying, 3’.ts 
in pond, 460 
in |K>nds, 28 
in tennis-lawn, 5 

Weeks' work, the coming, 11, 23, 85, 
47. 01, 77, 92, 107, 123, 137, 151, 164, 
179, 195, 207, 219, 235, 249, 263, 275, 

291, 305, 319. 333, 847 , 360. 375 . 389. 

403, 417, 430, 445, 459, 472, 4*6, 500, 

515, 528. 543, 555. 568 , 583, 597 , 611. 

627 , 641, 653. 067. 679, 692, 705, 719 

Weiyela Gracieux, 573 
increasing, 5ol 
rosea, pruning. 429 
Weigelas, 324 
pruning, 390 

Window t>oxes, 258, 2 ns ; and vases, 
106; in autumn, 340; in winter, 
427 

gardening. 186 
plants, 242; and gas, 108 
W ind flower, the A Pennine, 520 
Winter, preparing for. 321 
window-boxes iu, 427 
Aconites. 24 
Green, the, 320 
moth, the, 148. 200 
Street, the, 337 

Willows, evil effect of grafting, 51 
pollarding, 295 

Willow, the white, by the watenide, 
616 

white, at iliyhclere Dark, 51 
Wire, galvanised, dangers of. 696 
Wireworm among Carnations. 236 
and crops, 294 
and lime. 166 
in potting soil, 183 
Wireworms destroying Carrots, 707 
plague of. 216 
Wistaria doing badly, 315 
multijuga. 71 : in. in the conterra- 
tory at Tring Park. 70 
pruning, 236 
sinensis. 435 
the, 485 
training. 236 
treatment of, 351 
Wistarias, 98 

Witch Hazel, the Tree. 253 
Hazels, the, 253 


Witloof, 168 

culture in Belgium, lt'8 
Wood-ashes and blood as manure. 

527; value of, 625 
Wood Ginger, the, 676 
Woodland colour, 545 
Wood lice, destroying, 52, 166 
in Cucumber-pits, 52 
in frames, 123 
plague of, 362 
Wood Lilies, the, 173 
Woodruff, the, 27 
the Oriental, 330 ’ 
uses of the, 27 
j Worm-casts on lawn, 62s 
Worms in pots. 659 
iu soil. 2*8, 576 
Wulfenia carinthiaca, 522, 5si 


Y 

YARROW in lawn. 390 
Yew, Golden, and Cupressii* La\v»oni- 
ana a urea raising from seed, 631 
trees dying, 586, 616 
Yucca gloriosa blooming, 302: c. in. 
Lincolnshire, 574 
in bloom. 370 • 

in London, 371 


z 


ZEA japonica. 7* 

Zenobia *pecio*a, 663; «. pu'rern- 

lenta, 663 
Zephyr-flowers, 86 
Zephyraiitbes. 86 
Atamasco. sfi 
Candida. 659 
carinata, 86 
Lindleyana, 86 
rosea, 86 
texana, 78 
Treatia\ 7 m 
tubispatlia, 7* 
verecunda. 86 
Zinnias. 20, 212 
Zizania aquatica, growing. 842 
Zona Is for winter blooming, 116 
7.yyopetnluin Haiti, 14* 
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Apple Scarlet Non* 

pareii.618 

Apple*, late keeping.. 618 
Artichoke*. Globe .. 626 
A nun Lilies .. .. 628 

Asparagus bed 628 

A zalea leave* falling .. 628 
Azaleas for small 
greenhouses.. .. 620 
Beech-hedge, renovat¬ 
ing an old .. .. 628 

Beets, turnip-rooted r. 

long-rooted .. .. 626 

Begonias, tuberous .. 628 
Borders, sheltered .. 62S 
Brugmansias, grow¬ 
ing .628 

Brussels Sprouts, 
quality in .. .. 626 

Cannas in pots .. 628 


Oamellia-buds drop¬ 
ping .628 

Carnation Royalty .. 620 
Carnation Trojan in 

pots.610 

Carrots forked .. 638 
Centropogon Luey- 

anus.620 

Chrysanthemum name 622 
Chrysanthemums .. 622 
Chrysanthemums, 
late flowering varie¬ 
ties for market .. 622 
Cinerarias in bad 

health .. .. 628 

Conservatory .. .. 626 

Delphinium Bella¬ 
donna .. .. 628 

Epiphyllums .. .. 619 

Kxaoum macranthum 620 


IND 

Ferns. 

624 

Ferns, basket .. 

624 

Ficus elastics .. 

628 

Fig-trees, removing 
fruit from .. 

618 

Flowers, white, for win* 
ter and early spring 
in the greenhouse .. 

620 

Fruit. 

S§7 

Fruit garden .. 

627 

Garden diary, extracts 
from a 

627 

Garden pests and 
friends 

616 

Garden work .. 

626 

Gooseberry-bushes, in¬ 
sects on 

628 

Gooseberry mildew’, 
American .. 

618 

Grapes, early .. 

627 


EX. 

Grapes, late .. .. 617 

Hot-bed, making a .. 62S 
Law and custom .. 627 
Lifting and root* 

1 >runing .. .. 618 

ium Browni in Co. 
Meath .. .. 624 

Lindenbergia grand!* 

flora.620 

Looking ahead .. 624 
Mush room-house .. 627 
Nephrolepis daval- 
lioides .. .. 624 

Oil stoves .. ..620 

Orchard-house .. 627 
Outdoor garden .. 627 
Outdoor plants .. 628 
Palms unhealthy .. 622 
Peach-tree, pruning 
newly-planted .. 618 


Pear-tree, cankered .. 628 
Pears for England, 

great.617 

Pears, shrivelled .. 628 
Plants and flowers .. 610 
Rose soil, lime to .. 628 
Rose William Shean.. 622 

Roses.621 

Roses, Garland .. 621 
Roses, pnining climb- 

ing.622 

Seakale.626 

Shrubs for dry, sandy 

soils.615 

Soil, manuring the .. 626 
Solomon’s Seal forced 620 
Spare-room, in the .. 627 
Stonecrop (Sedum 
spectabile), the 
showy* .. ..624 


Stove .. .. .. 626 

Stove and greenhouse 
plants of 1906, new 
and uncommon .. 619 

Thalictrum (Meadow' 

Rue).623 

Thorns not flowering G28 
Trees and shrubs, 
waterside .. .. 615 

Trees for shelter .. 6*28 

Vegetable garden .. 627 
Walnut-tree, pruning a 628 
Waterside planting .. 628 
Week’s work, the com- 

ing.627 

White - fly (Aleurodes 
vaporariorum), the 616 
Wood ashes, value of 625 
Worm-casts on lawn.. 6 28 
Yew-trees dying .. 610 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WATERSIDE TREES AND SHRUBS. 

In most of the talk about garden design of 
recent years, the main thing, the right plant¬ 
ing of the country place, is overlooked. Even 
those who care for good planting are apt to 
neglect the waterside, and we see much land 
near it without any of the lovely effects which 
well-chosen riverside trees give. Some things 
come of themselves, such os Osier and 
Withy, but they have little good effect. Often 
beautiful views are shut out by these weedy 
things, and where the house is not in a com¬ 
manding position they may do much harm. 
One of the most beautiful of situations for a 
house is upon a bluff near a river, as at 
Nuneliam ; and even where there is no bluff, 
as at Levens, the river may be a great aid 
in fine planting, and careful thought should 
be given to it. 

The best waterside trees are often those of 
our own country and easily procured, fine 
in colour, and good in form. There are cer¬ 
tain gains in waterside position which we 
do not often find elsewhere ; we get air, and 
light, shade and breadth from the water it¬ 
self, which prevents the dotting of plants over 
the whole area, which is too common a way. 
Again, there is often good land beside rivers 
liable to flood, w'liich we cannot plant with 
ordinary trees, and, in planting, cannot 
wisely build upon, and these give us those 
rich levels that are such a gain in breadth 
to lowland landscape when fringed by noble 
planting. Flooding is in no way against the 
right trees upon islands, lake margins, and 
riversides. Home of the best trees, like the 
Willows, are well used to floods, and even 
trees like the Eastern Plane, that we often 
associate with hot, dry soils, seem happy in 
ground often flooded, as we may see in the 
Thames valley. 

Of all sites' for planting there are none in 
which we may have clearer guidance as to 
what is best than we have in islands and the 
margins of water, be it lake or river. The 
Vegetation should be mostly of a spiry-leaved 
sort; Willows in many forms, often beauti¬ 
ful in colour both in summer and winter, 
with Dogwoods and Poplars. Even the Wil¬ 
lows of Europe and Britain are ample to give 
fine effects, and some, like the White Wil¬ 
low, form tall timber trees. There is also a 
superb group of weeping trees among these 
Willows, some of them more precious than 
the Babylonian Willow. This is worth bear¬ 
ing in mind when seeking good and artistic 
effects. Take, for example, a piece of water, 
good in form of margin and right in every 
way in relation to the landscape ; it is quite 
easy to spoil the effect of it all by the use of 
trees which have not the form or colour char¬ 
acteristic of the waterside. By the right use 
of trees suited to the soil we may, on the 
other hand, make the scene beautiful in deli¬ 
cate colour and fine form—in a word, right 
at all seasons, whether as a picture, as 
covert, and even for timber. 


The best trees for waterside planting are 
those of our own country, or of Europe and 
the northern world generally, though we 
need not refuse things that come to us from 
other countries. People are so much misled 
by showy descriptions in catalogues, and also 
by their own blindness to ugly things, that 
we often see misuse beside the water of varie¬ 
gated trees and shrubs like the variegated 
Elder, the Purple Beech, and other shrubs of 
the worst kind for such a place. 

Tree-Willows for effect. —There are 
many Willow's, but for good effect the best 
are the “Tree-Willows”—those which may 
be had on their natural roots, and of some 
timber value. The best of these for our 
country is ‘tile White Willow, lovely at all 
times, but especially on days of storm, when 
other things We often at their worst. The 
best effect from planting I ever had w T as from 
putting a burulle of White Willows on nn 
ugly bank; tjfe effect obtained is excellent, 
and even the stiff bank is lost to view. 
The hybrids of the White Willow (Bedford 
Willow) are good also, and next best for 
colour is the Yellow Willow (Salix vitellina) 
—classed by botanists as a variety of the 
White Willow—but for planters distinct in 
stature, form, and colour. It is often seen 
beside northern and Irish fcivers, but, when 
massed in a marsh or bog, \>r beside a wide 
river, it is fine in effect and the best of all in 
wintry days. The Red Willow (Cardinal 
Willow) is a form of it, with the same shape 
and even brighter colour. The Crack Wil¬ 
low (S. fragilis) is not so showy in colour, 
but is very picturesque in form upon river 
banks, and quite worthy of a place among 
the Tree-Willows. The new weeping form 
of the Yellow Willow (S. vitellina pendula) 
is beautiful, but the desire to increase it 
quickly has led to grafting in'" nurseries, 
which means death, and ugliness in dying. 
To strike root as freely as a Willow is a 
proverb, yet men will graft Willows where the 
result is certain failure. There is not only 
the loss of a beautiful tree, but the stock 
upon which it is grafted—usually the Osier 
(S. viminalis)—comes up instead, like a tree- 
weed, to obscure the view, and is difficult to 
get rid of. Many beautiful Willows of a 
rarer kind than the Tree-Willows here 
named have been raised, but the few who 
plant lose them through grafting on the 
Osier. 

After Willows, the Poplars come in best in 
all northern countries. The White Poplar 
is beautiful in colour as a riverside tree, and 
superb in form when well grown. The sup¬ 
posed pyramidal variety of it is neither so 
good nor so lasting. The Poplars of the 
French rivers are also beautiful, though none 
are prettier than the Aspen. The Lombardy 
Poplar is sometimes very fine in valleys near 
water, hut is apt to sicken. The Grey Pop¬ 
lar comes next to the White in beauty, and 
the Black Poplar is often grand beside water. 

Some of the American marsh trees are very 
pretty near water, in particular the one 
called the Tupelo (Nyssa eylvatica), of which 


there is a fine tree at Strathfieldsaye, lovely 
in colour in autumn ; but the summer leaf¬ 
ing trees of the American woods have been 
much neglected since the vogue for planting 
Conifers came in, so that we can point to hut 
few examples of good results in our country. 
The Western Arbor-vitae and the Hemlock 
Spruce thrive in wet ground, as do the Nor¬ 
way Spruce and the Sitka Spruce. We re¬ 
sort to trees of the Pine tribe to clothe sandy 
or stony hills, but it is ns well to know thnt 
for low and wet land we are not obliged to 
confine ouselves to Willows, Alders, and 
Poplars, if for any reason we prefer ever¬ 
green trees. In southern parts of Britain 
where (after its first youth is past) the 
Norway Spruce is often a failure, it will yet 
grow well beside streams and in wet bottoms. 
The Sitka Spruce—a valuable tree- is good 
also, and the Douglas Fir thrives in the hol¬ 
lows of wet woods. Even the Silver Fir, a 
tree that is not always happy in stiff soils, 
makes fine growth near water, and our native 
Yew is not averse to the waterside where 
dense evergreen covert is desired. The Red 
Cedar also grows well near water and gives 
dense cover, and, grouped among Dogwoods 
and Wild Guelder Rose, does not look amiss. 

A DANOER OF WATER. —The ugly pieces of 
artificial water, which so often disfigure 
country places, arc often the cause of fatal 
accidents. These result chiefly from the stiff 
way in which the margins of such waters are 
made. Instead of the hank gradually slop¬ 
ing into the water, as is usual in natural 
lakes, it is frequently hipped in a steep way, 
leaving the water too deep at tho margin. 
All artificial waters in any position where 
there is danger of children falling into them, 
should be made shallow and have a gradual 
slope from the margin. The bank of turf 
should fall gently to the water—never jump 
abruptly out of it—and the bottom should 
fall shallow from the margin. Art and 
safety go hand-in-hand in this way, for the 
abrupt margin is an eyesore to good effect, 
and wrong in every way for the plants that 
should grow on it, and is against the effects 
that should arise out of any happy union of 
shore and water. R. 


SHRUBS FOR DRY SANDY SOILS. 
Even in sandy and gravelly soils many shrubs 
will thrive, provided there is a fair amount 
of moisture, but where in addition it is very 
dry—especially during the summer months, 
the choice is decidedly limited. Still, there 
arc a few shrubs that will hold their own 
under very adverse conditions of soil and 
moisture. * Of those that will grow even on 
dry sandy hanks may he mentioned : — 

A.TKIPLKX Halimuh (The Sen Purslane).- 
A rambling sub-evergreen shrub with very 
glaucous leaves. This latter character is 
more pronounced in dry soils than where it is 
richer and the position shaded. 

Bsrberis VULGARIS (The Common Bar¬ 
berry).—A decidedly handsome shrub, for the 
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Yew trees dying ! should mi geest to ** II. K.r." 
(p. fiwil that his Yew-trees art* possibly dying owing 
to n drain in the clay soil being stopped up, and 
the water standing at their roots. I have known a 
fine old Ilex in a clay soil nearly die, and quite re¬ 
cover when an old drain was opened and cleared out. 
The Y'ews at Fountain’s Abbey are said to be l.non 
years old, so ** II. K. i'.’s ” are not yet at ** the end 
of their tether."—L. B. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


drooping racemes of yellow flowers dispose 
themselves in a very graceful manner, and 
when these flowers are succeeded by oblong- 
shaped scarlet berries they produce a very 
beautiful autumnal effect. There is a variety 
(purpurea) with purple leaves, whose colour 
is much intensified when the plants are in 
poor soil and fully exposed to the sun. 

Caragana arborbhckns. —A large, loose- 
growing shrub or small tree, with prettily 
divided bright green leaves and yellow Pea 
shaped flowers, borne in April and May. The 
order Legutninosre, to which it belong*, is re¬ 
markable from the fact that many of them 
will succeed in dry sandy soils. 

Colutka arborencenn (Bladder Senna).— 


Andreanus, with brownish-crimson flowers, 
and sulphureus, in which they arc of a sul¬ 
phur tint. 

Genista. —Nearly related to the Brooms, 
and. like them, bearing, for the most part, 
yellow Pea-shaped blossoms. Genista his- 
panica forms a spiny bush about a yard high, 
which flowers in June ; Genista sagittalis is a 
procumbent shrub with flattened branches; 
and Genista virgata, which reaches a height 
of 10 feet or more, liears in grent profu¬ 
sion about midsummer dense masses of golden 
blossoms. 

Halimodendron argenteum (Salt Tree). 

An irregular growing shrub whose leaves 
are clothed with a whitish-silvery down, thus 
rendering a specimen very attractive. The 


ferent as to soil, hut flowers best in a sunny 
spot. 

Spartium junceum (Spanish Broom).— 
From midsummer till the end of August this 
shrub, with its curious Rush-like branches, 
continues to produce large Pca-shapcd flowers 
of a golden-yellow colour. In good soil it 
will reach a height of 8 feet to 10 feet, or 
even more, but where the soil is poor and 
stony it is much dwarfer. though equally free- 
flowering. 

ULEX EUROP.Brs FLORE PLENO. This, th? 
double flowered Furze, is well known as a 
delightful flowering shrub, and, like the typi¬ 
cal form, it will hold its own even on drv 
stony soils. 

With regard to trees for similar conditions, 
it may be pointed out thnt in many districts 
at least the past summer was a good test of 
the drought-resisting qualities of our trees, 
and of them all none came out so successfully 
as the False Acacia (Rohinia Pseud-acacia), 
for this North American tree retained its 
freshness up to the end of the season. 

X. 


The White Willow' by the waterside. (See leading article.) 


This shrub is especially remarkable for the 
large bladder like seed-pods. It grows from 
(5 feet to 10 feet in height, mid the yellow 
flowers are borne in spring and early sum¬ 
mer. A second species, C. erucuta, has more 
glaucous leaves and reddish flowers. 

Cvtisus (Broom).— From the deep descend¬ 
ing nature of their roots ninny of tlx* Brooms 
will grow in dry places, notably Cvtisus albus 
(White Spanish Broom), which flowers in 
May ; Cvtisus nigricans, a shrub of 4 feet 
in height, whose golden yellow' flowers, borne 
in upright racemes, are at their best in July; 
Cvtisus pnceox, a bush of 6 feet or more in 
height, with cream coloured flowers, which 
open in April ; Cytisus sropariu* (Common 
Broom), the flowers of a deep golden-yellow, 
but there are two well marked varieties— 


pinkish Pea-shaped flowers are home in May 
and June. 

Lutum europium (Box Thorn). A rapid 
growing rambling plant, which will soon 
cover a considerable space even on a dry 
bank. The arching character of the shoots 
is very pleasing, while the purple flowers 
and, later on, the scnrlet fruits furnish addi¬ 
tional features. 

Kill's Cotin US (Venetian Sumach).—A 
dense growing bush from 4 feet to 10 feet in 
height, clothed with ovate leaves, and bear¬ 
ing after midsummer large wig like masses 
of inflorescence of a reddish tint. 

ltl'BUS (Bramble). The double pink • 
Bramble (Rubus ulmifoliiis flore-pleno) bears j 
its flowers (suggestive of double pink Daisies) 
during July and August. It is almost indif- ' 


THE WHITE FLY (A LEU ROUES 
VAPORA RIORUM). 

The white fly (Alcurodc* vaporarioruni) hns 
long been recognised as a serious pest of 
greenhouse crop*. In Connecticut the pest 
has been exceedingly injurious to Tomatoes 
and Cucumbers under glass. Fumigating 
with Tobacco was found not to be an effective 
remedy. Hydrocyanic-acid gas, when used at. 
the rate of 2$ oz. potassium cyanide per each 
1,000 cubic feet of space, killed the insects, 
and also injured Tomato-plants. A cheap 
and effective remedy was found in spraying 
the under surfaces of the leaves with common 
laundry soap, dissolved in water at the rate 
of 1 lb. in 8 gallons of water. In ord'*r to 
prevent all injury from soap, it should he 
washed from the leaves occasionally with 
water, with frequent applications of the in¬ 
secticide when necessary. At the Maine Sta¬ 
tion. fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas 
was the most successful remedy tried. When 
fumigation was done early in the afternoon, 
the Tomato-plants were somewhat injured 
by the application of 1 oz. of cyanide per 
1.000 cubic feet of space. The same amount 
of cyanide, however, caused no injury when 
the fumigation was done in the evening. It is 
recommended that no fumigation be done 
while the aun is shining or while the tempera¬ 
ture is above GO degs. F. In Massachusetts 
it was found possible in some instances to pre¬ 
vent serious injury from this post by mere 
cultural measures. Spraying Tomato-plant* 
in greenhouses is not recommended. Hydro¬ 
cyanic-acid gas was found to he the cheapest, 
and most effective remedy. It is recommended 
that, this be used at the rate of 0.1 drachm of 
potassium cyanide per cubic foot of space, ami 
that the plant* be exposed after sunset. This 
will destroy all of the insects, except the eggs 
and a few pupce, and will not injure Tomato- 
plants. In New Hampshire the white flv was 
easily destroyed by spraying with a 5 per 
cent, mixture of kerosene. For this purpose 
a knapsack sprayer was used. In spraying, 
it is recommended that the operator begin at 
the top of the plants and work down. The 
same method was used out-of-doors with good 
results. The most, successful and satisfactory 
treatment, however, was fumigation. A 
greenhouse w’as fumigated in July at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon of a clear day, the 
period of fumigation being fifteen minutes. 
At the end of this time all of the flies were 
dead, and the plants uninjured, except the 
leaves of a Lily. Similar treatment applied 
in the afternoon was also successful, and 
without injury to the plants.—From Report 
of Offic? of Experiment Stations. 
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FRUIT. 

GREAT PEARS FOR ENGLAND. 

IV.— Zephirin Greooire. 

This, raised in Belgium by M. Gregoire in 
1843, well merits a place in every collection 
of Pears where high quality is studied. It 
does best on the Pear, though in some soils 
we learn that it also succeeds on the Quince. 
The late Mr. Blackmore found at Teddington 
that it was very poor. It may be grown as a 
bush or pyramid, in both of which forms the 
fruit comes very clean, and is freely pro¬ 
duced. Its proper season is the end of De¬ 
cember and the early weeks of January ; but 
I can well remember its having been shown 
from a well-known Kentish garden in March 
at one of the R.H.S. meetings. This season 
the fruits have ripened much earlier, owing, 
no doubt, to the very hot summer we had. 
The fruits are medium-sized, the flesh being 
very rich, juicy, free from grittiness, and de¬ 
liciously flavoured. It is a good companion 
to Winter Nelis, and a tree should always be 
grown if room can be found for it. T. 


and, consequently, realise the best prices. \ 
Such useful kinds as Seckle, Winter Nelis, I 
Zephirin Gregoire, and others do not catch 
the eye of the purchasing public. Not so, I 
however, the home fruit-grower, who, by ex¬ 
perience, has learnt that these comparatively 1 
small Pears embody all that is good, i 
Another point in favour of Zephirin Gregoire 1 
is the late season when it matures it 3 crop, I 
and the length of time it remains fit for use. | 
—Wilts. 

- The illustrations and notes now' ap¬ 
pearing in the pages of this journal respect¬ 
ing many of our best, and, in some instances, 1 
little known late Pears, are of more than 
passing interest, and it is hoped that in thus ( 
drawing special attention to their merits, they 
will in future meet with fuller recognition, 
and be more widely grown than has hitherto 
been the case. In the variety now under con- | 
sideration, and figured herewith, we have a 
Pear which, in spite of its merits, is, as far 
as my experience goes, not to be met with 
generally, and yet it has as hardy a constitu¬ 
tion, and is equally as fertile and good, as is 
Josephine de Malines. Unlike some other 


-This variety does uot appear to be too 

well-known, judging by fruit exhibitions in 
the provinces. It may be on account of its 
late ripening that it is so seldom staged, and 
yet other varieties that are in season about 
the same time are given a place. Grown as a 
pyramid, it is a constant bearer in favour¬ 
able seasons, and even as a standard it is 
said to bi; satisfactory, but I cannot vouch 
for the latter. The fruit is of medium size 
and the skin covered with russety dots, and 
the flavour, which is the one consideration, 
is rich and melting, with rather a peculiar 
aroma, yet pleasing to most palates. You 
are doing good service in bringing to the 
notice of your numerous readers varieties of 
Pears that merit extended culture.— East 
Devon. 


LATE GRAPES. 

If these are perfectly ripe, and w'ell finished, 
as they should be at this late season of the 
year, they will keep far better in the Grape- 
room than on the Vines, especially in lew- 
lying and damp localities. Where a proper 
Grape-room does not exist there is generally 



1'ear Zephirin Gregoire, from fruits {frown in a Sussex tfanlen. 


- This once claimed a place in our col¬ 
lection, but from some fault, probably the 
stock or unsuitableness of soil, the fruit did 
not give entire satisfaction. It is a variety, 
however, that will be reinstated when space 
admits of its inclusion. No fruit-tree is so 
much influenced by soil, stock, and season as 
the Pear. It is advisable, in the case of 
Pears, not to condemn one variety nor ap¬ 
plaud another without actual and prolonged 
trial. Zephirin Gregoire by common consent 
possesses every desirable merit from a flavour 
point of view—indeed, it is so well marked as 
to deserve the highest commendation. Like 
all other good Pears, the better fruits come 
from well-grown trees, and the better the 
system of culture practised, the more highly 
will size and colour be developed. I found 
the tree a very neat grower as a bush, and 
free-bearing. Size debars many otherwise 
good, and even better, Pears when small 
fruits have to compete with large ones; and 
there is no doubt that at the present day size 
stands first. Those of your readers who grow 
the above variety will do well to retain it. It 
is useless attempting to disguise the fact that 
in the market large samples are in demand, 


1 Pears, it succeeds far better on the Pear- 
stock than on the Quince, and I have always 
found trees grown out in the open yield 
heavier crops than do those trained on a wall. 
All the same, I think it well to grow' it in 
both ways, for there is always a greater risk 
of the blossoms being killed on trees in the 
open garden than in the case of those on a 
1 wall. It forms a perfect pyramid, the growth 
I being of medium strength. Bush trees are 
not altogether satisfactory, and as a cordon 
and diagonal-trained tree it is a fair success. 
On a wall, it may be accorded a south-west 
1 or due western aspect, and the crop should be 
I allowed to hang as long as weather conditions 
1 will allow. The fruits then become fully de- 
I veloped, and, as a result, will in duo course 
, ripen to perfection, its season of use varying 
from mid-December to mid-January. It is 
I unnecessary to describe the shape of the indi- 
| vidual fruits, as a glance at the illustration 
j suffices for this. The skin of ripe examples 
is pale yellow', marked with patches of russet, 
the flesh yellowish, buttery, and of a rich and 
very delicious flavour. The variety was 
raised by M. Gregoire, of Jodoigne, Belgium, 
and was introduced in 1843.— Kent. 


a store-room, or a similar damp proof place, 
that can be pressed into service for the time 
being. With the exercise of a little inge¬ 
nuity racks for holding the requisite number 
of bottles can be put together at small cost, 
and iu such a manner that they can be taken 
down when no longer required, and stored 
away. The pieces of lateral carrying the 
bunches can bo inserted into any kind of 
bottle so long as it is clean and free from 
taint. The bottles must be nearly filled 
with clean spring water, in which place a 
few nodules of charcoal. Wipe them per¬ 
fectly dry, and well air the room for a day or 
two previous to bottling, that there may be 
no suspicion of moisturo in the atmosphere. 
All being ready, choose a dry day, and then 
cut each bunch-bearing lateral to within a 
couple of buds of the rods, and leave the por¬ 
tion projecting beyond the bunch from 
9 inches to II inches in length, and with the 
foliage intact. Each bunch should be care¬ 
fully carried by hand to where the bottling is 
to be done. If there are many bunches to 
be bottled one hand should cut and trim tho 
laterals, and remove decaying berries, etc., 
another carry them to the Grape- r oom, to bo 
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there received by a third person, who should 
carefully insert the pieces of wood below the 
bunch in the bottles, and arrange the latter 
bo that the bunches hang clear of each other. 
When finiehed exclude daylight, but allow a- 
current of air to circulate throughout the 
room, and, as far as practicable, maintain a 
temperature of 50 degrees. If all goes well, 
a weekly inspection, when bad berries may be 
removed and the bottles filled up with 
water, will be all the attention needed. 
Care must lx; taken not to spill water 
on the floor when refilling the bottles, 
but in such a temperature as that 
named evaporation will not be very rapid. 
Once the Grapes are removed the vinery can 
be thrown open, and the Vines subjected to 
a well-earned rest, unless, as is so often the 
case nowadays, the house has to be filled with 
late-flowering Chrysanthemums, etc., which 
is not always conducive to the welfare of the 
legitimate occupants. Where the house can, 
however, be kept clear of plants an oppor¬ 
tunity will be afforded for carrying out such 
work as top-dressing or the renovation of the 
border, whichever may be necessary. The 
Vines may also be half pruned, to be followed 
by close pruning so soon as the foliage falls. 

A. W. 


LIFTING AND ROOT-PRUNING. 
Until recently the extremely dry condition 
of the subsoil has prevented this work being 
undertaken in many districts, but the heavy 
rains experienced of late will now leave no 
excuse for further delay. Where there are 
many trees to be thus dealt with advantage 
should have been taken of the delay to pre¬ 
pare a good heap of compost for placing about 
the roots after lifting or root-pruning—as the 
case may be—has been performed. Some 
good sound loam, well chopped to pieces, is 
the principal constituent, and to it, if of a 
heavy nature, add a little burnt soil and some 
lime-rubble, never omitting the latter when 
it is required for etone fruits. If loam is 
scarce it should be borne in mind that the 
trimmings from public roadsides, drives, and 
footpaths, are all exceedingly useful for this 
purpose, and greatly assist in eking out the 
loam, while charred garden refuse will supply 
potash in a crude but available form. These 
ingredients when mixed together and placed 
about the roots, cause the trees to make 
fibrous roots and fruitful wood, and if care is 
taken to induce these fibrous roots to feed 
near the surface by means of annual manurial 
mulchings the trees can, as a rule, be main¬ 
tained in a fruitful condition without diffi¬ 
culty. It is, of course, the fact of the roots 
getting out of hand, with the consequent for¬ 
mation of gross, sappy wood, which renders 
either of the above-named operations neces¬ 
sary, the primary object of which is to check 
this exuberance by cutting off the supplies, 
or, in other words, severing all the strongest 
of the roots found within a reasonable dis¬ 
tance of the stems, and cutting away all tap¬ 
roots. This end is attained either by lifting 
or root-pruning. 

Lifting is applicable to trees of such a size 
and age as can be conveniently moved with a 
good ball of soil attached to the roots, and re¬ 
planted again either in the same or another 
position. In this case all roots, with the excep¬ 
tion of the strong and thong-like ones already 
alluded to, are preserved and laid out 
nearly horizontally at the replanting, keeping 
them as near to the surface as is prudent. 
This is where the compost advised to be used 
plays an important part, because if some of 
it be placed about the roots when replanting 
they soon quickly emit new fibres. 

Root-pruning should be applied to all such 
trees that have become unwieldy or too old 
for lifting. This consists in opening out a 
trench from 3 feet to 6 feet distant from the 
stem of the tree to be operated on, according 
to its size and spread of branches. In the 
case of big trees, the trench will require to be 
2 feet in width, and it is then also advisable 
to prune but one-half of the roots one season 
and the other half the following year. In the 
process of opening or digging the trench all 
strong roots should be cut off, but such as are 
found of a fibrous nature should, as far as pos¬ 
sible, bo saved, to be laid out afresh when 
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. the trench is refilled. When no more roots 
, are to be met with the ball must be tunnelled 
f under, and in doing so cut away all roots 
found growing in a downward direction, a 
long-handled, broad-bladed chisel being a 
useful implement for this purpose. If one- 
Thalf of the ball is tunnelled under at a time, 
and the soil replaced and rammed firm before 
1 doing the other half, there will be no danger 
of the ball giving way and sinking. Before 
. replanting and filling in the trench carefully 
;trim the ends of all severed and broken roots 
with a sharp knife, and place a good quantity 
of the prepared compost in close proximity to 
the ball from the bottom to near the top of 
' the trench. In case it is found the soil has 
not become sufficiently moistened by natural 
1 means, give a good soaking of water, particu- 
! larly after lifting. On completion give a sur¬ 
face mulching of half-decayed litter to each 
: tree, casting some soil on top to hold it in 
' place, and to prevent birds scratching it 
[ about. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning newly-planted Peach-tree.— In the 

autumn of 1906, I planted, under glass, some Peach 
and Nectarine-trees, which were allowed to hear a 
few fruits. The trees have made good, strong shoots, 
reaching as much as 8 feet from the ground; hut 
they have not broken out low enough to till up all 
the space. Would it be wise to cut back to bare 
places or a few buds above?—K. G. 

[Certainly it will be necessary to shorten 
the growths back, if you wish to fill the space 
and obtain well-developed trees. It would 
seem that your soil is over-rich for newly- 
planted trees to become so vigorous. We 
should be inclined to lift them, and if at the 
time of planting you supplied manure, re¬ 
move some of the staple and replace with 
plain garden soil, mixing lime with it at the 
same time. If your trees continue to grow 
thus strongly, the prosports of fruit bearing 
are not good. Even if you do not change 
your soil, it would be advantageous to lift 
the trees carefully and shorten the strongest 
roots, and, in any case, apply lime to the 
border. Prune back the shoots to near the 
points where you need the formation of 
branches to fill the wall or trellis, and if 
they again grow strongly in summer, pinch 
the points out to encourage more equal dis¬ 
tribution of sap.] 

Removing fruit from Fig-trees.— Fig trees 
that’ are grown in the open-air, or even in 
perfectly cool houses, and do not, therefore, 
ripen their second crop of fruit, are often 
weakened by the fruits being allowed to re¬ 
main on the trees until autumn. Indeed, 
some people have an idea that these late 
formed fruit will ripen early next year if 
allowed to remain on. This, as all practical 
gardeners know, is not the ease as a rule, 
isolated fruits only maturing now and then, 
the majority falling to the ground as soon 
as the sap commences to rise in the spring. 
This is so even in the south of England, and 
after extra hot summers. Unless the trees 
are extra strong and need checking, all the 
Figs formed too late in the season for ripen¬ 
ing should be removed as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. This enables the 
trees to increase their strength and form 
strong embryo fruits on the extremities of the 
current year’s growths for swelling away next 
spring, as they can then appropriate the sap 
which otherwise would be used up by the 
second crop fruit if allowed to remain on. 
This necessary removal of late formed fruit 
is much neglected by gardeners who force 
Figs both in pots and in permanent borders. 
Sometimes a second crop is taken from pot 
Figs, which will not materially harm the trees 
provided over cropping is avoided, and the 
trees are liberally treated, but to allow a 
third lot to remain on for any length of time 
means waste of vitality to trees that can of 
all others ill afford it. My own opinion is 
that one crop, if a good one, is quite suffi¬ 
cient in one season from Figs in pots.—C. 

Apple 8oarlet Nonpareil.— I think I can 
safely say that in the whole course of my 
experience I have never had this Apple 
in such perfection before. The trees 
which yielded these fruits are standards, 
and from their appearance I should judge 
them to he from thirty to forty years old. 


The fine, hot, dry summer has doubtless much 
to do with the fruits becoming so highly de¬ 
veloped, and I shall be greatly disappointed 
if when ready for table the rich and piquant 
flavour peculiar to the variety is not very 
pronounced. It is a first-rate dessert Apple 
for mid-winter use. and if allowed to hang 
as late as is consistent with safety before 
gathering, and afterwards stored in a per¬ 
fectly cool and slightly damp but frost-proof 
place, it will keep with its flavour unimpaired 
till the end of Mart'll. It may be grow 11 as a 
standard, or, if preferred, pyramids will be 
found equally prolifie, while very fine fruits 
are borne by espaliers. It has rather a close, 
upright habit of growth, and is easily distin¬ 
guishable by its long, narrow-pointed foliage. 
Scarlet Nonpareil has been in cultivation for 
a great number of years, but this does not in 
the least detract from its value, as it is still 
one of the best Apples for private consump¬ 
tion in its season, and should find a place in 
every collection.—A. W. 

Amerioan Gooseberry mildew. — The 

attention of the National Fruit Growers’ 
Federation having been urgently called to 
the near approach of another great danger 
to the industry whose interests it was created 
to safeguard, a special emergency meeting 
was held on Monday, October 22nd. at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, to consider what 
steps should be taken to preserve British 
Gooseberry plantations from the inroads of 
American Gooseberry mildew, which is even 
worse in its effects than the “ big bud,” now 
fast driving the Black Currant out of cultiva¬ 
tion. The official report of the meeting states 
that at present England has a clean bill of 
health, but the disease may be introduced at 
any moment hv a chance purchase of bushes 
from Ireland or the Continent of Europe. 
Professor Salmon, mycologist to Wye Agri¬ 
cultural College, attended with specimens of 
the disease, and a paper prepared by him on 
its nature and its rapid progress was read. 
All the members present were much im¬ 
pressed by the imminent danger to British 
growers, both large and small, and it was at 
once decided to approach the President of 
the Board of Agriculture and to urge upon 
him to take the necessary steps to prevent 
the disease from gaining a foothold in Great 
Britain. It was further decided to issue a 
warning through the Press against the pur¬ 
chase of any imported Gooseberry hushes 
whatever, and also to specially caution all 
members of the federation by circular. 

Late keeping Apples. Now that we get 
so many Apples from abroad, we seem to 
take less trouble to prolong our own home¬ 
grown supply. Although we have had a 
heavy crop in nearly all parts of the country, 

I question if many really late Apples will he 
obtainable at the end of the year. All the 
Apples are rushed into market, and, once 
there, they must be got rid of. The majority 
of growers for market treat all sorts alike, 
and directly the fruits are at all presentable 
they are gathered and consigned to the sales¬ 
man. I have lately seen Cox’s Orange Pip¬ 
pin and Blenheim Orange offered for sale at 
less than half what they would be worth at 
Christmas, although it requires no great 
care to store really late sorts for a few weeks. 

It seems a great pity that home growers 
should, after all the labour and attention that 
are needed to get a good crop of Apples up 
to the time for storing, destroy their chance 
of making anything like their full value bv 
sending them to market when it is glutted 
with mid-season sorts. Anyone who has had 
any lengthened experience of Apple culture 
knows that the most popular mnrkot varie¬ 
ties are either early or mid-season sorts, that 
are quite useless for storing, and that are 
best sold direct from the tree. We have 
varieties that are no trouble to keep until 
after Christmas, but, as a rule, they are not 
such prolifie croppers, as the soft C’odlin 
types, that in their proper season are all that 
can be desired. When growers take the 
trouble to grow such kinds as Blenheim 
Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Wellington, 
and Bismarck, and then market them all at 
the same time, it makes one hopeless of the 
home grower ever being able to check, much 
less successfully comjx'te with, foreign 
growers. -James Groom, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION TROJAN IN POTS. 
Regarded from every point of view, it is 
doubtful whether a finer white-flowered Car¬ 
nation than this has ever been raised. It is 
a border variety, and for shapeliness, form, 
purity, and substance of petals is all one 
could desire. To sav that in white Carna¬ 
tions the highest excellence has been reached 
by the florist is, in these days of novelties, 
saying too much, perhaps. Yet we say witli- 


were far more generally grown than they are 
at the present day, and the comparative 
neglect into which they have now fallen is 
certainly difficult to account for. They are 
all easily propagated by grafting on to the 
Pereskia, the usual method being to put them 
on stems from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, as 
from their half-drooping nature they are seen 
to the best advantage when partially ele¬ 
vated. Grafting is by no means necessary to 
their increase, as cuttings root without diffi¬ 
culty. For hanging baskets, a method of 
treatment under which Epiphyllums display 
their charms to the fullest extent, plants 
raised from cuttings are preferable to 


Carnation Trojan, from flowers (frown on a plant in a pot. 


out hesitation that this white-flowered sort 
will long figure among the finest of its colour. 
The perfect contour of its petals is so well 
shown in the accompanying picture that 
further description of the variety may appear 
su|H.rfluous. It is really a flower of good 
size, and with a calyx almost invariably in¬ 
tact. Grown in pots and flowered under 
glass, it is really sujK*rb, and amateurs 
should make a note of this fine sort. Posses¬ 
sing a good vigorous habit of growth and 
great freedom of flowering, it is certainly one 
of the most desirable of white-flowered Car¬ 
nations at the present time. 

Epiphyllums. -Forty years ago the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of Gpiphylluin trunentum 


grafted ones, and if potting is necessary, it 
should be carried out during the spring. The 
staple portion of the compost should consist 
of good loam, lightened by some well-decayed 
leaf-mould and rough sand. They may be 
watered freely in the summer, when the pohs 
are full of roots, but at other seasons an ex¬ 
cess of moisture must be avoided. Still, at 
no time should the roots be allowed to be¬ 
come parched, as although of a succulent 
nature, the branches have not the massive 
character of many Cacti. A very distinct 
species—E. Makoyauum—with regularly- 
shaped flowers of a cinnabar-red colour, 
blooms in the spring, whereas the varieties 
of E. truncatum, above alluded to, flower in 
November and December. X. 


NEW AND UNCOMMON STOVE AND 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF 1906. 

At the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society during the year 1906, many plants 
were submitted to the floral committee, but 
very few of them have obtained the higher 
recognition of a first-class certificate, though 
awards of merit have been more plentiful. 
The following stove and greenhouse plants 
are, for the most part, new or un¬ 
common : — 

Asparagus Colmaisni. —A provisional name 
for a very pretty Asparagus which should 
prove a valuable decorative plant. As shown 
it is of neat, compact, tufted growth, 
about a foot high, the slender shoots 
being clothed with small, narrow, 
bright green leaves. It is, I believe, 
an imported plant, and was given an 
award of merit on February 13th. 

Begonias, Tuberous. Ain . u a 
very fine double-flowered Begonia of 
a soft buff-yellow colour, with a 
Pico tec edging of bright rose. In 
Mrs. J. B. Blaekmore the flowers 
are very double and of a regular 
shape, the petals broad, slightly 
waved, and of a uniform rich bright 
pink; Millicent has very large 
double flowers, in shape somewhat 
suggesting a Rose ; the colour is a 
bright salmon-pink. Miss May Sut¬ 
ton is a beautiful double flower, less 
dense than many of the others; in 
fact, reminding one of a Water Lily. 
The colour is a kind of orange-pink. 
Purity is a very double pure white 
flower, the edges of the petals much 
crisped, thus giving it a very dis¬ 
tinct appearance. All the above be¬ 
long to the Tuberous-rooted section, 
and all were given awards of merit 
either at the Temple or Holland 
House shows. 

Begonia Elatior is one of 
Messrs. Veitch’s hybrids of Begonia 
socotrnna, with semi-double rosy-car¬ 
mine flowers. When distributed it 
will, no doubt, be much sought after. 
This was shown on October 23rd, 
when an award of merit was given it. 

Buddleia asiatica.— The Bud 
dleias have had a good deal of at¬ 
tention of late years, this having 
been given a first-class certificate at 
the first meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in 1906. It forms a 
much-branched bush, clothed with 
lanceolate leaves of a light green tint. 
The white flowers, which are freely 
borno on bushes 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, are disposed in long terminal 
racemes, and are agreeably scented. 
It is a valuable greenhouse plant 
from the fact that it flowers in mid¬ 
winter. 

Caladium Dorothy Pkto.—A 
pretty little Caladium that bids fair 
to be useful for edging or for similar 
purposes. The colour is bright 
green, with a large pale rose centre. 
An award of merit was given this on 
July 31st. 

Cycas Micholitzi.— This Cycas 
is remarkable among all the members 
of the genus by reason of its divided 
leaflets. This character is well 
shown in Gardening Illustrated 
for August lltli last, where, on page 
323, is given an illustration of this 
: interesting plant. It is a native of south¬ 
eastern Asia, and needs stove treatment. 

Freesia Tuberoeni. This, which was 
given an award of merit on March 6th. has 
flowers of a lilac-rose tint, with a lighter 
I throat, and a blotch of yellow towards the 
base. It is a hybrid between F. Armstrongi 
and F. refracta alba, and is, like the latter, 
sweet scented. This wns figured in Garden 
ino Illustrated for June 16th, page 215. 

Gloriosa Rothschildiana citrina.— 
Two years ago the brilliantly-coloured 
Gloriosa Rothschildiana caused quite a sen¬ 
sation at the Temple show, the glorious 
crimson colour of its flowers being so notice¬ 
able. From this the variety citrina differs in 
the blooms being of a light yellow colour. 
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with a greenish centre, while there is a crim¬ 
son stripe down the centre of each segment. 

An award of merit was given this on June 
12 th. 

Hippeastrums. —Agamemnon has flowers 
of a bright orange-scarlet colour, with a white 
band half-way down each segment. This and 
the four following were each given an award 
of merit on April 3rd. Brian Boru is a large 
flower of perfect shape, and of a rich, glowing 
crimson colour. Field-Marshal is a self- 
coloured flower of a distinct shade of crim¬ 
son-scarlet. In Marjory the flowers , art 
scarlet, veined and margined with white ; the 
centre is green; Pearl Maiden is a kind of 
claret-red, distinctly mottled and flaked with 
white. Although the Temple show (May 
29th) is somewhat late for these showy 
flowers, Jasper and the succeeding were given 
awards of merit on that date. The colour 
of Jasper is a kind of rich rose-red, quite a 
self flower. In Rose Madder the varietal 
name suggests the colour, w^hich is 
almost impossible to describe. It is, how¬ 
ever, a charming flower, and of a very hand 
some shape. These last two varieties were 
shown by Messrs. Ker and Sons, of Liverpool, 
who have long made a specialty of the cul¬ 
ture of Hippeastrums. 

Lachknalia Brightness.— Many new 
varieties of Lachenalia have been raised by 
Mr. F. W. Moore, of Glasnevin, this, the 
latest, being given an award of merit on 
February 13th. It is a vigorous grower, with 
large flowers of a clear rich yellow, margined 
with bright red. It is in every way a charm¬ 
ing plant. 

N brine Crimson King is one of the finest 
of all Nerines, with large, bright crimson 
flowers. The petals sparkle as if frosted, a 
feature which adds greatly to the attractive¬ 
ness of the flower. An award of merit was 
given this on October 9th. 

N brine flexuosa alba.— A white variety 
of a well-known species, in which the petals 
are disposed like a fan towards the upper 
half of the flower. It is a very pretty plant, 
and well deserved the award of merit. Previ¬ 
ous to this, however, it had been distributed 
to a limited extent as Nerine elegans alba 
apd Nerine Candida. 

Pelargonium Clorinda.—A scented¬ 
leaved variety, with showy pink flowers, 
raised by Dr. Bonavia, of Worthing. It has 
already become popular, and was figured in 
Gardening Illustrated, November 10th. 
page 513. 

Pelargonium Hector Giacomelli.—A 
very pleasing Ivy-leaved variety, with large 
semi-double flowers, in colour blush-mauve, 
with bright red markings on the upper part 
of the flower. This variety was given an 
award of merit at Holland House, as also was 
Richardia Mrs. Roosevelt.— Probably 
the result of inter-crossing R. Elliottiana 
with the old R. albo-maculata. This new¬ 
comer seems to be very free flowering and the 
spatlies are of a soft primrose-yellow colour. 
The leaves are green, mottled with white. 

Thunbergia mysorensis.— Under the 
name of Hexacentris mysorensis, this is an 
old plant in gardens, but of late years it has 
been rarely seen. Many enquiries have been 
made concerning it since it was given an 
award of merit last April. It is a free-grow¬ 
ing stove climber, with long, pendulous 
racemes of flowers, in shape somewhat sug¬ 
gestive of an enlarged Mimulus cardinalis, in 
colour yellow, with a broad edging of red. In 
the tropics this is one of the showiest of 
climbers. _ . . ... 

Verbena Snowflake.— The advent of the 
beautiful rose-coloured Verbena Miss Will 
niott, and the popularity it quickly attained 
has led to a renewed interest in this charm 
ing class of plants. The variety Snowflake, 
which obtained an award of merit on June 
12 th, is a very desirable form, with pure 
white flowers. 

Exaoum macranthum.— When making 
out the list of requirements in the way of 
flower-seeds for sowing in the New Year those 
who possess a stove should make a point of 
including the subject under notice. Not long 
since I saw a well-grown lot of plants in full 
bloom in a noted garden, and very beautiful 
they were, and there can be no question as 


to its being a fine decorative warm-house sub¬ 
ject. From inquiries made I elicited the 
fact that the plants were raised from seed 
sown in early spring, and had been grown on 
a shelf close up to the glass to keep them 
sturdy, and that there was no difficulty what¬ 
ever to encouutcr in their cultivation. Cer¬ 
tainly the large rich purple-coloured flowers 
are Very handsome, the yellow stamens, 
which are a conspicuous feature, serving to 
enhance the general effect.—A. W. 


SOLOMON’S SEAL FORCED. 

Many are still unaware that the above can 
with ease be forced into flower both at the 
present time and onwards through the early 
spring months. The chief requisite is a bot¬ 
tom heat in which to start the crowns, and 
if a forcing house is not at command the mild 
heat of a hot-bed, ranging from 75 degs. to 
80 degs., will answer admirably for the pur¬ 
pose. Crowns grown expressly for forcing 
may be purchased, but those having large 
clumps in shrubbery borders and elsewhere 
may lift some of the best of the crowns on the 
outer margins, or thin out the clumps where 
they have become crowded and utilise the 
strongest for forcing. Whether they are potted 
or not at this stage is immaterial, for if 
plunged direct into the warm leaves of a hot¬ 
bed, burying them some 3 inches or 4 inches 
in depth, or placing them in a forcing house 
on a bit of damp Moss, and covering them with 
the same material, they quickly respond, and 
after making about 3 inches of growth may 
be potted up. This method has the advan¬ 
tage that a greater number of crowns can be 
placed in a smaller compass than if potted at 
the outset, and it makes not the slightest 
difference to their ultimate flowering. In a 
warm temperature growth is very rapid. 
After they once start to grow it is necessary 
to remove them to a cooler house before they 
come into flower, otherwise they become 
drawn, and last but a short time. Any ordi¬ 
nary soil suffices for potting, and when their 
graceful arching stems are developed, em¬ 
bellished with their beautiful, drooping, Haw¬ 
thorn-scented flowers, the plants are useful 
either for greenhouse or conservatory, while 
when cut the stems are much appreciated for 
house decoration. After flowering the crowns 
may be planted again, as they recover them¬ 
selves in a couple of seasons, and may in 
course of time be used again for the same 
purpose ; in fact, those having a good stock 
need experience no difficulty whatever in 
always having plenty of crowns every season 
if a bed or border of fair-sized dimensions is 
planted, and set apart for the purpose. If 
lifting is commenced with at one end and 
continued season after season in this way, 
and if the gaps are made good with regu¬ 
larity, filling them up either with the forced 
roots or those which are found too small for 
forcing when lifting, the same process can 
be repeated over again by the time the end of 
the border or bed is reached, and a scarcity 
will never be experienced. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


White flowers for winter and early 
spring in the greenhouse.— At no time in 
the year are white flowers more valued than 
in the first few months, and in a greenhouse 
by previous preparation we may have them 
from January onwards. In the Roman Hya¬ 
cinth we have flowers that are welcomed 
whenever they appear, whether in the dark 
days of November or in the first few days of 
the new year. Next to these are the Snow¬ 
drops, which are useful for filling small 
bowls, while Tulips are of much service, 
especially if grown and brought on in boxes 
of fibre and potted as required. A little 
later come the pure white flowers of the 
Deutzias, Gladiolus The Bride, and Irises, 
whilst Azaleas, Primulas, and Cyclamens are 
with us more or less the whole winter. Nor 
must Roses be forgotten. Who can over¬ 
look the purity of Niphetos or White Maman 
Cochot? Later still, the Bellflowers that 
were potted up from the borders will show 
their spikes of bloom and demonstrate that 
they are quite as useful in the house as m 


the garden. Nor should it be needful to re¬ 
mind those who have a greenhouse with heat 
at command, that the almost white blossoms 
of Cherry Pie may be had quite early.— 
Townsman. 

Lindenbergla grandlflora.— Within the 
last half-dozen years or so this plant has 
made considerable headway, for in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse it will flower freely in No¬ 
vember and December. It is a somewhat 
loose-growing, semi-herbaceous plant, which, 
when out of bloom, might readily be mis¬ 
taken for a species of Salvia. In 5-inch or 
fl inch pots it may be grown into neat bushy 
specimens from 18 inches to 2 feet high. The 
flowers, borne in the axils of the leaves for 
some distance along the upper parts of the 
shoots, are bright yellow, and in shape very 
much like those of the common Musk, but 
larger. A well-flowered example is very 
bright and pleasing during the dull days of 
late autumn and early winter. This Linden- 
bergia is a native of a considerable, district 
of the Himalayas. The cultural requirements 
of this plant are not at all exacting, for cut¬ 
ting's taken in the spring strike root very 
readily, nnd, if potted off into some fairly 
good,* moderately light soil, they quickly 
ifiake headway. During the summer they 
may be stood out-of-doors; indeed, they 
should be given much the same treatment n<s 
Salvia splendens, which is also valuable for 
its autumn-flowering qualities.—X. 

Centropogon Luoyanus.— In a green¬ 
house, with a temperature of 55 degs. to 
65 degs., or thereabouts, during the winter 
months, the above-named Centropogon forms 
just now a bright and attractive feature. It 
is of a loose habit of growth. When nt their 
best, the long, arching shoots are clothed for 
a considerable distance along the upper part 
with tubular-shaped flowers, each a couple 
of inches long and deep rosy-carmine in 
colour. Propagation is readily carried out 
in the spring, for the young shoots pushed 
out at that season strike root without diffi¬ 
culty, if they are taken off when about 
3 inches long, inserted into well-drained 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in a close pro- 
pagating-ease. When well rooted, they 
must be potted off singly in a mixture of one 
half loam and the other half peat or leaf- 
mould—this last for choice. To this must 
be added a liberal sprinkling of silver-sand, 
and the whole should be well incorporated 
together. As soon as the roots take posses¬ 
sion of the new soil, the tope of the young 
plants must be pinched out, in order to en¬ 
sure a bushy habit of growth. From this 
time onwards they may be grown in the 
greenhouse, and when the pots are \vell 
filled with roots the plants must be shifted 
into larger ones, using the same kind of com¬ 
post as before. For the first season, pots 

5 inches, or, for the very strongest plants, 

6 inches in diameter, should be chosen. To¬ 
wards the end of the summer, when the 
plants are well rooted in these pots, an occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid-manure will be bene¬ 
ficial. An excess of moisture at the roots 
must at all seasons be strictly avoided. X. 

Carnation Royalty.This is one of the most 
popular of the varieties now included among the 
“ oink ” Carnations. The blossoms are of a deep- 
pink shade, something between eerise pmk and r ‘»>- 
pink,and are most effective under Artificial ‘ffht. Tin 
flowers, too, are of good size, very full to the centre, 
and freely produced. It can he strongly rec ommended 
to the amateur grower, and those who prefer blos¬ 
soms of moderate size with considerable freedom of 

flowering. On the other hand, if the larger dis 
budded blossoms are in demand, Royalty will not 
disappoint.—K. H. J. 


Azaleas for small greenhouses.—Very fre¬ 
quently the price at which a plant is o[>ta nahle haj 
mu'h to do with its popularity, and in the use <>• 
Azaleas, perhaps accounted for the few growing -h m 
vifuTro a co Within recent- years, however, the prn e 
has come within the reach of all. Although all 
who grow them do not succeed with them the ttrst 
season or so, it can generally be traced to in the 

before they have made their new growth.-LEAHtm-t. 
Ail stoves -Having read, in the issue of Decern- 

srK-i a- sss k ssjsn 

give me the name of the one he mentions and 
o rVn hP had? 1 have a greenhouse of about tnt , 
™of ms and the stove 1 am using is not a great 
success. What quality of paraffin does he use.- 
W. J. Elliott. 
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where space is not so important. These 
“Garland” Roses are not perfectly hardy— 
at least, that is my experience—and in a 
sharp winter we should find many ends of the 
shoots blackened by frost. In this they show 
their relationship to Rosa mosehata, a rather 
tender species from Asia and Abyssinia. As 
with so many of our rambling Roses, the 
knife must be spared at pruning time. The 
..Id wood should be discarded when the plant 
seems overburdened with it, not otherwise, 
and all that will be required 
in spring is just to go over 
and cut away any ends cf 
shoots that have died during 
the winter. A wonderfully 
vigorous variety of this 
group is 

Mme. d’Arblay. —It is 
one of the few good white 
Roses that may be asso¬ 
ciated with Crimson Ram¬ 
bler. This Rose must have 
plenty of head room. It is 
never so happy as when 
scrambling up some old tall 
Conifer or deciduous tree, 
and I would recommend this 
method of growing these 
‘’Garland” Roses. The 
blossoms are pure white, 
borne in fine erect clusters, 
every cluster being dis¬ 
played to the best advan¬ 
tage. As an arch or pillar 
Rose Mme. d’Arblay has 
few equals. Rosa mosehata 
is doubtless the seed parent 
of both the sorts named. 
There seems no difficulty in 
crossing R. mosehata with 
R. multiflora, and I have 
several such crosses not yet 
flowered. I should also 
imagine R. Wicluiraiana 
and It. setigera might well 
be employed to mingle with 
It. mosehata. Professor 
Crepin suggests that hybri- 
disers should cross the 
Musk Roses with R. gallica. 
By so doing a greater hardi¬ 
ness might be obtained. 
There is a variety (as it can¬ 
not be a species) called R. 
mosehata nivea, which ha.s 
no relationship whatever 
with R. mosehata. It seems 
nearer the R. gallica. 

R. Brunoni is evidently 
but a form of R. mosehata. 
and there appears to be 
little difference between R. 
Brunoni and R. Brunoni 
himalaica. Both of these 
varieties have a much more 
glaucous hue about their 
foliage than is possessed by 
R. mosehata. There is a 
form of R. Brunoni which 
bears very pretty double 
flowers. There is also a 
hybrid variety of R. Bru¬ 
noni named floribunda, 
which bears very freely its 
pretty clusters of single 
white blossoms. I believe 
Blush Rambler to be a 
cross between The Garland 
and another Rose. In any 
case, it is a splendid Ram¬ 
bler, quite one of the best 
half-dozen. I always in¬ 
cline to the belief that Wal¬ 
tham Rambler sprang from 
The Garland, or a cross be¬ 
tween that Rose and another. In its ten¬ 
dency to suffer injury by frost at the tips of 
the slioots it much resembles The Garland. 

There arc now so many Rambler Roses that 
raisers should break fresh ground and give us 
something distinct. We want autumnal 
bloomers, and it looks as though this were 

possible, for there is one of the Hybrid Musks 
named Pissardi that is as free flowering 
as a Tea Rose. Possibly if this were w-orked 
upon we should be on the road to attain our 


Rose The Garland in Messrs. Wallace and Co.’s nursery at Colchester. 


sprang there is no authentic information. 
The raiser’s name is given in the National 
Rose Society’s catalogue as “Wells.” This 
is all I can learn about its origin. Perhaps 
some reader of Gardening Illustrated 
could furnish us with a few particulars re¬ 
lating to this beautiful cluster Rose, which is 
one of our best? It is an ideal variety to 
grow as a “fountain” Rose—that is, as a 
free bush, with the main branches supported 
here and there, the growths being allowed to 


flow’ers appear as though of a golden hue, 
mainly because there is such a rich wealth 
of yellow stamens in the centre of the buff- 
coloured blossoms. It does not compare, 
perhaps, with Aglaia or Electra in the indi¬ 
vidual beauty of its flowers, but as a mass it 
is their equal when afforded such space as it 
needs. I measured the space occupied by 
one of these free bushes, and it was quite 
12 feet by 12 feet, so that such Roses can only 
be grown to perfection in large gardens, 


ROSES. 

GARLAND ROSES. 

The term “Garland” Roses is, perhaps, 
more descriptive than authoritative, but it is 
usually applied to the group known as the 
Musk or Hybrid Musk Roses. The illustra¬ 
tion faithfully represents one of the most 
beautiful of the number namely. 

The Garland. -From whence this variety 


droop in a truly fountain-like manner. One 
such specimen in our collection during the 
past summer was a very pretty sight, its 
great branches bending with the showers of 
blossom, and filling the air for yards around 
with the fragrance so peculiar to the group. 
The Garland commences to open its buds 
about the last days of June, and is at, its best 
about the first week in July, when the full 
galaxy of beauty of the Hybrid Perpetual* is 
displayed. The immense clusters of tiny 
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object. This autumn flowering propensity is 
also seen in the Wichuraiana Bose Debutante, 
which bore several pretty blooms quite late 
in November of last year. There seems to 
me to be some affinity between these Garland 
Roses and Fortune’s Yellow. The wonderful 
wreaths of blossom that are obtainable upon 
this fine old sort when it is in happy sur- 
roundings certainly point to this. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning climbing Rosea.—1 planted a year 
ago a Climbing La France and a Climbing Charles 
Lefebvre, and though neither of them has grown 
much, they both bloomed during the past season. 
They are plunted against walls. The La France, 
facing south, is about 5 feet high, and Chas. 
Lefebvre, facing west, is about 4 feet. I am told 
they will start into growth and bloom next season 
if all the shoots are cut down to three eyes. Would 
you kindly inform me if this is correct?— Castle- 
crook. 

[The two varieties you name—Climbing La 
France and Climbing Charles Lefebvre—are 
very erratic in their behaviour. If you were 
to cut them back to three eyes, as advised, 
they might remain dwarf. They would pos¬ 
sibly blossom a little, but not much. It will 
be much better to leave them unpruned, save 
one growth upon each plant. Cut this one 
back hard—say, to two eyes—and shorten 
back to one eye the laterals that have ap¬ 
peared upon the other growths. If the roots 
are in good soil, the plants will quickly send 
out new growths, and then you can each year 
reduce the older growths by cutting one or 
more right down to the ground. You may 
assist growth from the base by spreading out 
the growths a little, but these stiff growers 
will not allow of thus being done to any great 
extent. To just slightly train them out of 
the perpendicular will check the flow of sap 
and induce the lower eyes to break out about 
midsummer. Encourage growth during the 
growing season by giving liquid-manure twice 
a week—weak at first.] 

R080 William 8hean.- Rose-growers will 
do well to secure this fine Rose. It has im¬ 
mense petals, each some 4 inches to 5 inches 
long, and a plant when well established and 
full of bloom should produce a fine effect. 
Unfortunately, it must be classed as a pink, 
a colour we have plenty of, but there is a 
blending of light and dark pink in its blos¬ 
soms that makes it a very distinct variety. 
It seems to me to be a “Testout ” Rose, and, 
when we say that, it means a good thing for 
the garden. Another grand variety that ap¬ 
pears to come under this heading is Florence 
Pemberton. Here, too, we have an immense 
blossom. I was much pleased with this 
variety last summer, and was not surprised 
to find it taking a prominent position in the 
recent Rose analysis.— Rosa. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

LATE FLOWERING VARIETIES FOR 
MARKET. 

The development in what are termed market 
Chrysanthemums, that come into flower in 
December, is remarkable. The recent exhibi¬ 
tion in the Foreign Flower Market, at Covent 
Garden, showed what is being done. This 
exhibition, held under the auspices of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, is one of 
the most useful aspects of the work of that 
society. On the occasion referred to (De¬ 
cember 11th), most of the market growers of 
Chrysanthemums exhibited, and it is safe to 
say that, notwithstanding the peculiar char¬ 
acter of the weather during the growing sea¬ 
son, such a display has never been seen be¬ 
fore. The colours were brighter and more 
lasting, and the flowers represented, in al¬ 
most every instance, in the pink of perfec¬ 
tion. Market-grown Chrysanthemums may 
be regarded by the ordinary amateur gar¬ 
dener as decorative flowers, being of medium 
size in most instances, although there are 
some varieties that are represented by large 
and handsome blooms. 

The subjoined list contains the best of those 
now in commerce, and that find favour in the 
market: — 

White Varieties. 

Guy Hamilton.— This is a pure white 
pure Japanese flower, with long drooping 


florets of medium width, and very consistent 
for December displays. 

Mrs. F. Judson.—A n incurved variety, 
invaluable for late displays, the finish of the 
petals showing off the pure white of the 
flower to perfection. 

Snowflake, a sport from Mme. H. Douil- 
let, bears handsome blossoms that remind 
one of those of the popular variety, Money¬ 
maker. 

Mlle. Theresa Panckoucke.— This is a 
large flower of irregular formation, and at its 
best in late December. 

Princess Victoria. —This is n creamy- 
white variety that looks remarkably well 
when the plant is partially disbudded. It is 
also free flowering. 

Eleanor Duchess of Northumberland. 
—This is the first time we have seen this 
variety in the market. The large and hand¬ 
some blooms appear to have developed quite 
freely and kindly. It is a pure white flower. 

Mrs. J. Thompson is a fine type of 
Japanese incurved white, slightly shaded 
blush on late buds. The flowers are borne in 
profusion, and may be relied upon for late 
work. 

Mrs. Swinburne.—As represented on 
this occasion, the flowers, of Japanese in¬ 
curved form, were large and pure white. It 
should be grown well to be seen at its best. 

Yellow Varieties. 

Nagoya. —This Japanese reflexed flower is 
largely grown for market for December use. 

Mrs. Geo. Beech. —This deep yellow sport 
from the popular Japanese incurved Mrs. 
Swinburne is valuable for Christmas dis¬ 
plays. 

Y^ellow Mrs. J. Thompson. —This is a 
pretty sport from the popular white Mrs. J. 
Thompson, similar in every respect to the 
parent variety, and most consistent. 

Golden Age.— This was shown for the 
first time during the present season. It is a 
flower of charming Japanese reflexed form. 
The colour is a rich bright golden-yellow. 

Old Gold.— Sent out last spring, this does 
not come up to expectations. It is of a yel¬ 
lowish-fawn colour, and rather thin. Its 
colour, however, has a charm for many. 

Yellow Victoria.— This is a very pretty 
yellow sport from Princess Victoria, the 
flower being similar in every respect but 
colour to that of the parent variety. It is 
much grown, and is seen at its best when 
partially disbudded. 

H. W. Rieman. —Sent out some years ago, 
this still maintains a high position as a good 
deep rich yellow sort of Japanese reflexed 
form. 

Bronze and Kindred Shades. 
Tuxedo. —This is a well-known and popu¬ 
lar late-flowering variety, bearing beautiful 
bright bronzy-coloured blossoms, developed 
on long stems. Terminal buds give beautiful 
flowers at Christmas and in January. It is 
of rather tail growth. 

Mrs. Hermann Kloss.— This was a popu¬ 
lar exhibition sort years ago, and the colour 
is a shade of orange-bronze. 

Mme. G. Rivol. -In this, a sport from the 
popular Mme. Paolo Radaelli, the colour is a 
pleasing bronzy-fawn, with yellowish centre, 
and the flower is of Japanese incurved form. 
The special point in favour of this variety is 
that the blooms, after being cut, last a long 
time. 

Pink and Similar Shadeb of Colour. 
Mme. H. Douili.et.— This is a deep rose- 
pink flower of pleasing form, and does well 
either disbudded or when grown in freely- 
flowered sprays; useful for mid-December 
work. 

Mme. Paolo Radaelli. —This Japanese 
incurved flower has broad petals, making a 
large bloom, the colour of which is rose, with 
white •centre. This flower also lasts well in 
a cut state. 

Mlle. Louis Charvet. —This, one of the 
best of the late-flowering varieties, is of 
beautiful Japanese reflexed form. The 
colour is a pleasing shade of soft pink, and 
it is one of the best when partially disbudded. 

Mme. Felix Perrin.— This, also known by 
the name of Framfield Pink, is one of the 
best of its kind for late work. The flowers 
are of small to medium size, of reflexed form, 


and the colour is a pleasing shade of soft 
pink. It is a very eonsivstent variety. 

Winter Cheer.— This is a deep cerise- 
pink sport from the last-named variety, and, 
under artificial light, the blooms are specially 
effective. The plant is in fine condition in 
the early days of December, but freely 
flowered sprays from terminal buds arc in 
perfection at a rather later period. 

Pink Victoria.— This pretty soft pink 
sport from the well-known Japanese variety, 
Princess Victoria, is still regarded with 
favour by market growers. The flowers are 
of medium size, and very pretty when dis¬ 
budded. 

Mibb Edith Davey. —This rosy-bronze 
sport from Mme. Felix Perrin is identical in 
every respect but colour with that highly- 
prized varietv. 

Crimson Varieties. 

Exmouth Crimson.— This deep rich crim¬ 
son flower has come to stay, and was repre¬ 
sented in magnificent form. As shown on 
this occasion it was beautifully reflexed. 

Violet Lady Beaumont,* a rich crim¬ 
son flower, of Japanese reflexed form, has 
rather broad petals, evenly disposed. The 
flowers have a pleasing golden-bronze reverse. 

Cullinofordi, one of the oldest of the 
reflexed flowers in cultivation, is of a brilliant 
crimson, and the flowers, though small, arc 
still much in demand. 

Matthew Hodgson. —The colour of this 
flower is described as crimson-brown. It 
should really be crimson over an orange-yel¬ 
low ground. The flower, when w f ell grown, 
is a very beautiful one, and to be seen at its 
best must have good culture. This is a very 
late kind. 

Hilda Tulley. - The only flowers we could 
see of this variety were in a vase at the back 
of one of the leading stands, and this ap¬ 
peared to be a somewhat ragged-looking 
flower with broad florets, rather irregularly 
disposed. Its colour, however, was effective, 
being a bright shade of crimson, and for this 
reason it is probably grown for market. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum name.—I have just bought a 
pot of Chrysanthemums, the name of which the 
shopman told me wns “ Frampio.” I have never 
heard of that before, and would like to know If this 
is really the name of this variety? It is a beautiful, 
full, rich flower, white in the centre, and shading into 
a pale heliotrope or pink at the middle and edge. 
The petals turn back, and have a peculiarly rich, full 
appearance. I have seen large branches of them in 
the florists’ windows, so I think it cannot be an un¬ 
common variety. — Am ATF.LR. 

[The Chrysanthemum you have is, no 
doubt, Framfield Pink, the correct name of 
which is Mme. Felix Perrier. During De¬ 
cember there is no Chrysanthemum of a pink 
colour equal to this. It is largely grown for 
market, and at this season bunches of flowers 
of it may be seen in almost every florist’s 
shop. To have this in good condition so late 
in the season it should be stopped several 
times during the growing season. No pinch¬ 
ing. however, should be done after the early 
days of July. The plant is of vigorous 
growth, and reaches a height of about 4 feet.] 


Palma unhealthy (S.).-In all probability your 
Palms have been allowed to get too dry, thus caus¬ 
ing the unhealthy colour. If the roots have not 
suffered, they will gradually regain their green tintj, 
if watered w hen necessary w ith weak soot-water, while 
mme of the patent manures are quicker in their 
action. If the leaves nre regularly washed, both on 
the upper surface and underneath, with warm soapy 
water, this will also tend to keep them in good 
health. In the case of many Palms, the roots are of 
a deep, descending nature, hence the most of them 
twist around the bottom of the pot and sometimes 
life the ball of soil altogether. Such being the case, 
they suffer from drought quicker than many subjects; 
but, at the same time, care must be taken not to 
keep the soil in a sodden condition, as drainage is 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of the plants. 
Overpotting, too, must be guarded against. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— Eew Edition, revised, with description. s 
of all the beet plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
8vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6<L 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation1st, in 1 voL, finely and 
Strongly bound in sage green half morocco. Sis. nett. 

tnd, in 9 vols., half bound sage green morocco. Sis. nett. 
Of all booksellers. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THALICTRUM (MEADOW RUE). 
Regarded as a whole, the Meadow Rues, as 
flowering plants. are interesting rather than 
beautiful, and, in many instances, they ap¬ 
peal rather by the beauty of their leafage 
than aught else. In a large collection of 
plants the ornamental-leaved varieties should 
find a place, as well as the more usually ad¬ 
mired flowering plants. In the Meadow Rue 
family there are the bolder species and their 
varieties, often too vigorous for the ordinary 


make much leafage near the soil. In such 
instances as these, however, the Lily bulbs 
should be purposely planted in intervening 
spaces, and not below the tufts of the plants, 
as is done in some instances. Frequently the 
Meadow Rues are favourably compared with 
Maiden hair Ferns for cutting, and, judged 
by appearances only, the comparison is fairly 
good. But the hard nature of the stems of 
the dwarfer Meadow Rues, and the fact that 
the frond-like leafage is best in the days of 
early maturity, which is about midsummer, 
are items by no means helpful to endurance, 
and, in these circumstances, the leaflets fre¬ 


may be increased by division, of the root- 
stock, preferably, in spring, though in this 
they are not very exacting. Some of the best 
kinds are as follows : — 

T. aqui leg I folium (The Columbine- 

leaved Meadow Rue) is one of the most valu¬ 
able and ornamental of the group. A bed of 
this kind would be most effective, the glau¬ 
cous leafage of a very striking character, and 
surmounted by feathered tufts of anthers dis¬ 
posed in a large corymbose panicle. The 
varieties T. a. roseum and T. a. atropur 
pureum are equally good, and well merit 
their descriptive names. These attnin 2 \ f£et 
to 3 feet high. 

T. ANEMONOIDES (Rue 



Anemone) is a dwarf and 
elegant plant of some 
6 inches in height. The 
sepals are white, and have 
the appearance of a email 
Anemone, hence the name. 
Flowering in early spring, 
the plant should be given a 
cool spot in deep loamy soil. 
The crown-tuft is a close, 
thickened mass of tuberous 
roots. T. a. fl.-pl. has 
double flowers. Native of 
North America. 

T. minus.— A low-growing 
and densely-tufted species 
well suited for the margin of 
a border or for carpeting or 
on rockwork. T. m. adianti- 
folium is the best known and 
most popular of the several 
varieties included in this 
group. It is a charming 
plant, growing about 15 
inches high, and beautiful 
when in good condition. The 
rooting powers of some of 
these dwarf-growing kinds 
nre very considerable, and 
quite belie any tenderness 
suggested by the early 
growth of the plant. 

T. Dei.avayi is a recent 
introduction from China. 
The plant is about 3 feet 
high, sparse of leaf and blos¬ 
som. The sepals, more or 
less persistent, and of a 
clear violet-blue, are very 
showy and distinct. 

T. flavescens qlaucum, 
so well depicted in our illus¬ 
tration, grows to a height of 
5 feet, and bears large lieads 
of sulphur-yellow flowers, 
the foliage being glaucous 
and elegantly divided. 

T. tetaloideum (illus¬ 
trated on page 625).—An old 
inhabitant of gardens, in¬ 
troduced from Dahuria in 
1799. The illustration 
gives an excellent idea i f 
the free-flowering character 
of this plant, with its small 
Anemone-like blossoms. The 
petaloid sepals are persis¬ 
tent, and produced in clus- 


ters. 

Height 14 feet. 


T. 

TUBEROSUM.— This 

is 

also 

a white-flowered kind. 

and, 

like the last-name 

d, 

blooms in the earlv sumim 

*r. 


The plant is barely 18 

Thalictrum flavescens glaucum. From a photograph in Messrs. Wallace and Co.’s nurseries at Colchester. inches high, and blossoms 

freely. 


border, yet welcome in the shrubbery border 
and the woodland, and there are those like 
T. aquilegifolium that are beautiful in the 
border, and still others, as T. anemonoides, 
of but a few’ inches high, dainty in leaf and 
blossom. For the most part., the Meadow 
Rues are of easy cultivation, and such as T. 
flavum, T. glaucum, T. majus, T. aquilegi- 
folium, and others, are quite at home in any 
good garden soil. The dwarfer growing 
kinds, of which T. minus is the type, are 
well suited for either border or rockwork, 
and, in certain instances, might be advan¬ 
tageously employed as a groundwork to such 
tall flowering plants as Lilies, which do not 


quently curl up quickly. The fact must not 
| be overlooked that no species of Meadow 
Rue gives more than one crop of leaves each 
year, hence the supply for cutting would be 
soon exhausted, and the tufts rendered bare 
and unsightly, which is not desirable. The 
best place for the specieB and varieties of the 
group is the open garden, where the pleasing 
characteristics of the plants are of much 
value and long retained. Curiously enough, 
several members of the group owe their chief 
floral attraction to the conspicuous tufts of 
anthers, a few’ kinds only having more or ' 
less persistent or petaloid sepals. So far as,| 
their cultivation is concerned, all the kinds 


T. flavum, T. lucidum, T. 
majus, and T. glaucum are tall-grow ing kinds 
from 3 feet to 5 feet high, forming erect, 
bushy, self-supporting examples. E. J. 

Sheltered borders. - It is not in the height 
of summer that we experience the advantage 
of a sheltered border, but in the depth of 
winter, when the days are short and cold, 
frosty nights retard things ; then it is that 
those who have borders under walls screened 
from biting winds realise how soon bulbs 
come in compared with those planted away 
from anv such shelter. In these December 
days, when these notes are penned, the advan- 
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tage is manifest, for Crocuses and Snowdrops 
are peeping through the soil with more free¬ 
dom than those in a north bed, and even 
hardy things like Wallflowers seem grateful 
for the friendly shelter of the high wall. 
Some years ago, when the w-inter was not 
very severe, I had a batch of Earliest of All 
Wallflowers in bloom most of the winter on 
one of these borders screened from the frost. 
To all who have sheltered borders I would 
urge their making use of such things as Snow¬ 
drops, Early Irises, Scillas, Chionodoxas, 
and Crocuses, which brighten the early days 
of the year.— Lbahurst. 


THE SHOWY STONECROP (SEDUM 
SPECTABILE). 

Stonecrops have many uses in our gardens, 
and their accommodating habits and the 
ease with which the majority of the hardy 
species can be cultivated, render them of the 
greatest value in many situations. The ma¬ 
jority are almost drought-resisting, being as 
capable of standing a long period of dry 
weather as the Opuntias and other Cacti are 
in their own way, and others can be grown in 
almost any soil, provided that it is not of the 
stiffest clay ; while there are still some which 
will bloom and thrive in partial shade, al¬ 
though the preferences of the whole are in 
favour of a rather dry soil, and a consider¬ 
able amount of sunshine. One of the most 
useful of all for border purposes is the Showy 
Stonecrop (Sedum spectabile), whose value 
is not depreciated, but rather increased, by 
the fact that it blooms in autumn instead of 
summer, when the majority of its congeners 
are in full perfection. With handsome, mas¬ 
sive foliage, when well cultivated, and with 
large, flat heads of flower, it forms a pleasant 
contrast to other border flowers of the sea¬ 
son, while its compact habit commends it 
even to those who follow the bedding-out 
system as an adjunct to their more formal 
arrangements. In the mixed border it is 
found most serviceable, and large plants 
covered with bloom are effective and gener¬ 
ally acceptable to visitors as well as to one¬ 
self. Nor is the plant rendered any less, but 
more, attractive by its being haunted in 
autumn by bees and butterflies, which crowd 
to its flowers—some to become intoxicated 
with some subtle ingredient in the nectar of 
the flower. The humble bees seem even more 
attracted by Sedum spectabile than those of 
the hive, and plants in my garden last autumn 
were often most beautiful with their heads of 
bloom brightened still further by the hive- 
bees ; their more imposing and more gaily- 
coloured allies, the humble bees; while 
several Red Admiral butterflies might be 
seen on one clump at a time, the whole con¬ 
stituting a picture of much beauty. 

Sedum spectabile, which comes from 
Japan, is, in its ordinary form, a handsome 
plant, generally from 1J feet to 2 feet high, 
having large, succulent leaves, and large 
cymes of pinkish flowers, with an inclination 
towards purple. It is now more variable than 
was at one time understood, and the three 
varieties at present in commerce give a pleas¬ 
ing change from the ordinary one. One of 
the finest of these is S. spectabile atropur- 
pureum, which is very distinct in its colour¬ 
ing, the flowers being of a deeper and more 
intense red, while the plant is, in other re¬ 
spects, similar to the type. This plant has 
come rapidly into favour, and all who see it 
are struck by its fine colouring. The variety 
atrosanguineum, which has its flowers of a 
fine crimson, is still less known, and is one 
of the most recent additions to a set of good 
varieties. The handsome variegated-leaved 
variety, S. spectabile variegatum, has been 
long known, but it has not found its way 
into general cultivation, probably because it 
is not so hardy as the others, but it makes a 
pretty greenhouse plant, the cream and green 
of its foliage being, besides, much more 
marked when grown under glass than in the 
open. 

As before indicated, Sedum spectabile and 
its varieties possess no inherent difficulties of 
cultivation. Given a fairly good soil, en¬ 
riched, if poor, with well-decayed manure, it 
will make handsome plants in a short time, 
but it may be pointed out that the finest 
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leaves and largest heads of flower are pro¬ 
duced on comparatively young plants, and 
that overgrown clumps do not give these 
features so large and fine*. Propagation, as 
with other Stonecrops. is, however, so easy, 
that no difficulty will be met with in growing 
young plants, and division affords the earnest 
and iijost satisfactory method, although cut¬ 
tings at almost any season, save winter and 
late autumn, will strike readily. In good 
soil a plant a couple of years old will be of 
good size and of considerable decorative 
effect. S. Arnott. 

Sunvymrad , Dumfries. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 

WITH the advent of a new year, we look for 
ward to soon having brighter and longer days, 
these bringing in their train a pressure of 
work, both under glass and in the open, 
which, if long neglected, quickly tells its own 
tale before the spring is far advanced. The 
autumn and early winter have been remark¬ 
ably mild, and, although we have had many 
wet days, the rainfall has not been heavy 
enough to interfere with the transplanting of 
trees, shrubs, etc. It is a recognised principle 
that autumn planting is the best, no matter 
what kind of soil the planter has to deal with ; 
but that must not deter him from undertaking 
it during the first three months of the year, 
unless he is willing to sacrifice a whole 
twelvemonth. Provided such work is under¬ 
taken when the soil is not too sticky, and 
well carried out, there need be no apprehen¬ 
sion as to the result. It may entail a little 
more labour during the coming summer, but 
the roots would be laying hold of the soil, 
and be ready to go ahead by the coming 
autumn. The pruning and training of all 
kinds of established fruit-trees and bushes 
should be persevered with. Washing or 
spraying the same where such is intended, 
renovation or top-dressing of borders in 
suitable weather—all claim attention during 
the first quarter of the year. 

In the vegetable garden, ground will be I 
relieved of such crops as Celery, Artichokes, 
Turnips, Broccoli, Cabbage, etc., and should 
be manured (where necessary), and be dug up 
in readiness for future cropping, the first 
opportunity being taken after a spell of a 
little dry weather. It is unwise to dig ground 
in a very wet state. Pleasure-grounds need 
daily attention, if neatness be maintained, 
the sweeping and rolling of turf, relaying the 
latter after filling in any hollows, the pre¬ 
paration of new ground where Grass-seed| 
are to be sown later on, edging of the verges, 
and relaying gravel paths that may have be¬ 
come rough and uneven, may all be carried 
out in the absence of heavy rain or much 
frost. 

Under glass, work will be pressing. Peaches, 
Vines, and Figs should be pruned, washed, 
and tied in position, borders attended to after 
woodwork and glass have been cleaned. Walls 
should be coloured, or, better still, lime- 
washed, every spring. Stove and green¬ 
house fine-foliaged plants should be cleaned 
in readiness for repotting or surfacing, the 
necessary soils got under cover for the pur¬ 
pose, pots of all sizes washed, and drainage 
material similarly treated, so that the work 
is not delayed when once a start is made. 
Much forethought is required in forwarding 
such plants as Spiraeas, Azalea::, and similar 
plants, too strong a heat causing disappoint¬ 
ment. The same remarks should have been 
given in starting the Vine, Poach, Fig, and 
Strawberry, an average temperature of 
50 degs. being a safe figure to start with, 
gradually increasing it as growth or flower 
shows itself. During winter and early spring 
aphides increase fast, on account of the struc¬ 
tures being kept warmer where fire-heat is 
applied. These must be fumigated periodi¬ 
cally to keep them under, and all decaying 
foliage and flowers should be promptly re¬ 
moved. A brief reminder, such as is here 
given, may not be necessary to the majority 
of readers, yet it does no harm to the most 
observant, such details, if carried out in 
good time, all tending to perfection in gar¬ 
dening. E \ st Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilium Browni in Co. Meath. I am en¬ 
closing you a photograph of Lilium Browni, 
which I trust may be found good enough to 
reproduce in your paper, to prove bow well 
it does the second year compared with the 
first. The three best bulbs are in tbeir 
second year, the three smaller in their first 
year. They are growing in a bed made of 
peat and sand, and round about and lietween 
the bulbs on the surface are placed stones of 
a size easily lifted with one band. I believe 
this suits them. They have not otherwise 
been protected in any way. Mock Orange 
shades them from the midday sun. L. 
Browni is a lovely and most fragrant Lily, 
and I advise everyone who can have a ]H*at 
lx*d to try it.- E. Watt, Mrnth . InlmuL 

[Many thanks, but sorry to say the photo 
was too much reduced for us to get a good 
result by reproducing it. - En.J 

FERN8. 

BASKET FERNS. 

It is Imrdlv the proper time to disturb any 
plants at the roots, but where a little extra 
warmth can be given there is no better time 
for filling baskets which are to be suspended 
from the roof, as they will get the full benefit 
of the light, and there is no danger of the 
sun being too powerful, while then* will be 
sufficient time for the plants to get well estab¬ 
lished and hardened before the sun gets too 
strong. The Nephrolepises, Davallias, etc., 
are the most suitable for baskets, but there 
nre many others which may bo recommended. 
In filling the baskets, young, free growing 
plants should be selected, and only a thin 
layer of Moss should be ust*d, for if too much 
space is taken up with it it will decay and 
leave a space, and the 6oil will get loose. 
For covering the under surface of the baskets 
there is no better material than Ficus repens. 
If a few young plants of this are put round 
the edge and pegged down they will soon 
form a good covering, mid will help to keep 
the soil together without taking much nour¬ 
ishment from the Ferns. Some of the Daval¬ 
lias will in time cover the baskets, but most 
Ferns are slow to cover the under surface, 
and the Ficus can always be thinned out or 
removed altogether after the Ferns get well 
established. In some casts two or three 
varieties may be grown in the same basket, 
but I like to keep each sort separate, using 
baskets in sizes to suit the growth of the 
Ferns. Large baskets are generally objec¬ 
tionable on account of being too heavy. The 
most popular basket Fern is Nephrolcpis ex- 
altata. This is now recognised as oue of the 
best market Ferns, and is used extensively 
both in pots and baskets. A. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nephrolepis davallioides.— Few things are 
more ornamental than well grown Ferns, as 
they are so varied in habit and can be used 
in so many ways. For hanging baskets Ne¬ 
phrolepis davallioides is most useful, in this 
way breaking up the roof space above other 
plants. I have seen this used with the best 
results at Bioton, grown in pots. By far the 
finest I have seen was at Rood Ashton. Mr. 
Strugnell had the plants growing in 5-inch 
and 8-inch pots. Mr. Strugnell told me 
that, being grown cold, he found them of the 
utmo6t value in raised positions for bouse 
furnishing, as they were most enduring. 
Certainly nothing could be more effective 
when placed in a vase on a pedestal. I was 
told this Nephrolepis was easily grown, mak¬ 
ing fine plants rapidly. Ferns of this class 
should be grown by those with small glass 
accommodation, as they do well when hung 
up under the roof of a bouse, thus making the 
moet of the space. It would lx* interesting if 
Mr. Strugnell would tell us, through your 
columns, how he managed to obtain such fine 
specimens in such small pots. Recently I 
tried growing Asplenium bulbiferum in 
pans 6 inches deep and a foot across, placing 
five small plants in each pan. When the pans 
are full of roots, feeding is attended to, and 
I have now some grand plants. Grown thus 
near the gla«s, they are most useful.— 
Dorset. 
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must be grown more than ordinary care must 
be taken all round. In the first place, sorts 
noted for their medium stature and close 
sprouting habit should be selected, and in¬ 
stead of being crowded in 6eed box or pan 
should be thinned out as soon as practicable 
and pricked into other pans, boxes, or frame 
mounted on a gentle warm bed immediately 
the first pair of rough leaves are formed. In 
the frame they can be left until the weather 
allows of their final transplanting being ae- 
ithout suffering, and can, pro- 
a somewhat hold- 


season for good results to come from crowns 
placed in an ordinary cellar without some 
artificial warmth, though such a position i3 
most suitable later on, when growth is more 
easily excited. It is very important that 
sufficient crowns be put in at regular intervals 
to meet the requirements, as the quality is 
quickly impaired if kept for several days 
after it is cut before being used. Seakale 
is always of better quality when brought, on 
gradually under a good body of leaves, hence 
there is much to recommend the old-fashioned 
plan of covering the crowns with pots or 
boxes; but as this plan is hardly suitable for 
the earliest supplies, lifting the roots is the 
only alternative until the turn of the year, 
when the permanent stools may be covered as 
described above. 


SEAKALE. 

This probably is the most common of all 
forced vegetables, but it3 quality and appear¬ 
ance greatly depend on the treatment 
afforded. Unless it is tender and well 
blanched it finds little favour, and when not 
sent to table in a fresh condition it becomes 
bitter. The early batch of plants which has 
occupied a sunny position during the summer 
will be found much further advanced as re¬ 
gards shedding the foliage than that grown 
on cool, moist borders. As the outside 
supply of Beans is cut off by the frost, Sea- 
kale is about the first thing wo turn to to 
assist in affording variety, but it is a mistake 
to lift the roots directly the leaves part from 
the crowns. These, with weeds, etc., should 
be removed, so that tho plants are fully ex¬ 
posed to a few frosts, which cause an en¬ 
forced rest, which, though it may be for 


complished wiL_ 
vided crowding is avoided 
ing soil employed, and exposure by entire re¬ 
moval of lights when fine practised, be lifted 
with a trowel. These early batches should 
also have a very firm, rather poor root-run, 
also a sunny, open position, and ample room. 

In the case of main winter plots, the season 
affects them more or less. In wet, sunless 
summers abnormally large, loose sprouts are 
the rule, this defect being observable even at 
shows. Good all-round crops would be made 
more certain were the young plants treated 
as many treat winter and spring Broccoli, 
viz., planting on land free from fresh manure 
and which has not been turned up for some 
time. Where practicable, the plot from 
which this season’s crop of spring Onions was 
taken might be set aside for Brussels Sprouts 
during the following year, not interfering in 
any way with the surface beyond cleaning 
with hoe and rake and drawing slight drills 
to plant in. Onions being, as a rule, well 
provided for, the ground would be quite rich 
enough for Sprouts, and the firm condition, 
while encouraging hard fibrous roots, would 
likewise retain moisture better and have the 
additional advantage of a more even tern 
perature, conditions essential for the produc¬ 
tion of good stocky stems in such a variable 


QUALITY IN BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 
Probably no winter green vegetable causes 
more disappointment than Brussels Sprouts. 
The chief annoyance is their grow ing out into 


VALUE OF WOOD ASHES. 

The of wood ashes in gardens, for 

H fruit and vegetable growing, cannot be over 
estimated, particularly where tho soil is in 

dined to be heavy. They then not only act 

as a fertiliser, but also as valuable agents in 
raising the temperature of such soils, besides 
operating in a beneficial manner in keeping 
them open, and so rendering them more 
easily worked. On lighter soils wood ashes 
arc also serviceable, only in a less degree, 
rned miniature Cabbages in- because the lighter the character of the 
medium-sized, hard nuts, staple the less need there is for their appli- 
tion are generally responsible cation generally, the exceptions being in 
things, and I am convinced cases where wireworm and maggot are 
atches are sown too early. I troublesome, and where the soil has become 
the force of sowing Brussels nothing but a mass of humus from repeated 
January, or even early in and heavy dressings of manure. This latter 
le do. Even in midland and is often found to be the case where the soil 
i the practice is unprofitable, is anything but light, and although the pre- 
au not the seedlings remain sence of so much humus is not then quite so 
s until they become yellow detrimental, both in this and the former in- 
the weather is more often stance the soil would be greatly benefited by 
lement for exposing them in the application of a good dressing of wood 
I once or twice grew an extra ashes for a season or two in lieu of manure, 
vegetable, sowing the seed in These wood ashes, containing as they do a 
1 February, and finally trails- considerable amount of earbonate of potash 
i April. Even on not over- —the quantity varying Recording to the mate- 
sprouts invariably reached j rials used at the time of burning—sweeten 
l October, at which date they | humus laden soils, so to speak, and counter- 
l for in the dining room. By act the evils arising from a too free use of 
i the case, a large percentage organic manures. Again, the more charcoal 
st or had lost quality, secon- the ashes contain, the more is their value 
n border sowings having to , enhanced, as this takes up and retains mois- 
If these extra early sprouts j ture, which is thus stored ready, as it were, 


Thalictruin petaloideutn. (See page 623.) 


less than a fortnight’s duration, is sufficient 
to make growth start more quickly when sub¬ 
jected to artificial heat. Various methods 
are employed for forcing this vegetable, 
which vary according to the quantity required 
and the convenience at disposal. Small 
quantities, such as a few dozen crowns, may 
be packed rather closely in a deep box, such 
as bulbs generally arrive in, standing this be¬ 
neath the stage in a warm greenhouse. 
Every particle of light must be carefully ob¬ 
scured, and if the outside of the box can bo 
packed round with damp leaves or Moss, so 
much the better, as this maintains an even 
temperature and prevents the escape of mois¬ 
ture. Some cover the crowns with 6 inches 
qr more of sifted leaf mould. Growth pushes 
through this, and the shoots come beauti¬ 
fully white and crisp, and may be cut as soon 
as they push through the surface. Larger 
quantities should have a corner in the Mush¬ 
room-house devoted to them, as in this posi¬ 
tion they can be easily examined and cut as 
required. Growth is rather too slow’ at this 
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for absorption by the roots of both plants 
and trees, as the case may be, when they 
come into contact with it. On wireworm and 
maggot-infested soils wood ashes are of spe¬ 
cial value, as they greatly assist in getting 
rid of the troublesome pests if their applica¬ 
tion is steadily persisted in. They should 
then be applied as a surface-dressing at the 
time the seeds are sown, in addition to giving 
the plot a good dressing when digging, tak¬ 
ing care to incorporate them well with the 
staple. For sowing in Potato drills after the 
planting is finished, and before closing in the 
drills, they are of the utmost service, and act 
as a first-rate fertiliser. For getting rid of 
fly on the seed-beds of all the Brassiea tribe 
nothing can equal wood BBhes, only they 
must be applied in a dry state, while they 
can also be used on Turnips with similar 
effects. 

The use of wood ashes in connection with 
fruit growing is also well known. Here they 
are valuable in many ways, but principally 
for incorporating with other constituents 
when forming new fruit-tree borders. They 
are also used for mixing with new compost 
in the transplanting of fruit-trees when it is 
necessary to place some new 7 soil over and 
round about the roots. As a surface dressing 
for fruit-tree borders W'ood ashes play an im¬ 
portant part, as, in addition to their render¬ 
ing valuable mammal aid, they also heighten 
the colour of the fruit. Again, they may be 
used with excellent effect in the pot culture 
of orchard-house trees when mixed with other 
ingredients, also for Pines and Tomatoes. 
Wood ashes are also useful in the eradication 
of Moss on lawns. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 

These have made an unusual amount of 
growth since the prolonged summer drought 
came to an end, and are now in anything but 
fit condition to withstand either frost or con¬ 
tinuous wet w'eather such as we have lately 
experienced. The stools are as yet with me, 
unprotected, consequently the recent heavy 
rains have not affected them, but had they 
been protected there is no doubt that the 
outer and tender heart leaves would soon 
have succumbed to damp and rotted. For 
this reason I have delayed protecting them, 
and am also hoping that colder w'eather may 
set in and give them a check before doing so. 
In order to be prepared against loss a good 
stock of offsets has been lifted and planted 
in a very sheltered place, where they will be 
secure from hard frost, otherwise they w'ould 
have been potted and wintered in a cold pit. 
In any event these offsets will prove service¬ 
able for spring planting, for should the old 
stools survive the winter, some of the oldest 
of these can be dispensed with after they 
have done yielding heads, and, besides, it is 
always good policy to plant a certain number 
of offsets each spring to keep the plantations 
in a vigorous and satisfactory condition. In 
some gardens new stock is raised from seed, 
but the results are not always what one could 
wish, as seedlings vary so in character, and 
the best way when the existing variety is a 
good one is to keep to it, and increase it by 
means of offsets, taken either in the autumn 
or spring, preferably the former, in case the 
old stools should be lost during the winter. 
If these offsets are potted in suitable-sized 
pots, and the latter plunged to the rims in 
coal-ashes in a cold pit, they will pass safely 
through the winter, if some dry litter or 
Bracken is lightly disposed over the tops of 
the plants during sharp, frosty weather. In 
the event of a hard and protracted frost the 
sashes should be covered with litter or mats 
in addition. If a plentiful supply of air is 
afforded the plnnts whenever milder condi¬ 
tions prevail, they will then be in right con¬ 
dition for planting early in April. 

I give protection to the old stools, in the 
shape of dry litter plnced tightly round them, 
and up to a height of 18 inches, after removing 
the oldest of the outer leaves. This leaves the 
centre quite open for the admission of light 
and air, and a little litter shaken over the top 
excludes snow whenever a storm appears im¬ 
minent. It is also always wise to either bank 
some soil or coal-ashes against the litter as a 
further precautionary measure against frost. 

A. W. 
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MANURING THE SOIL. 
Mistakes are often made in manuring the 
soil. Thus, horse-manure is used indiscrimi¬ 
nately on light and heavy soils, sulphate of 
ammonia on light soils, and nitrate of soda 
on heavy soils. Horse-dung should be used 
on heavy soils only, because, being light and 
warm, it helps to lighten the ground as well 
as increase the tem|x*rature of the soil. If 
applied to light or sandy soils, it makes them 
still lighter and drier. * Then, again, it is a 
great mistake to use cow or pig-dung on 
heavy soils, because such manures are bind¬ 
ing and cold. O 11 a light soil they bind the 
particles together, and make them more re¬ 
tentive of moisture, while their cooling pro¬ 
perties provide a noisier run for the roots. 
Jn the case of artificial manures, nitrnte of 
soda is a cooling manure, and best suited 
for light soils. Moreover, it dissolves 
quickly, and hence on light and drv soils is 
not eo likely to run to waste before the crops 
can take advantage of it. O 11 heavy soils it 
would dissolve too rapidly, and be carried 
off into the drainage before the roots could 
utilise all of it. Sulphate of ammonia answers 
l>est for heavy soils, because it dissolves more 
slowly, and the crops have a longer time to 
avail themselves of it. Kainit and potash 
manures generally are of more lxmefit to light 
than heavy soils. Bone-meal and basic siag 
are the best forms of phosphates to apply to 
heavy soils, and superphosphates and dis¬ 
solved bones for lighter ones, especially those 
containing lime. 

Great mistakes are also made in the time 
of application of such manures. Thus, on 
light soils, stable manure i« applied in 
autumn or winter, and the winter rains, 
therefore, wash out all the fertilising projx*r- 
ties into the drainage. In such a case the 
soil is not one whit tetter for the manure. 
The proper time to apply the manure is in 
the late winter or early spring. Quite the 
opposite course should be pursued with heavy 
soils; in their case apply the manure in 
autumn. It is a great mistake to collect 
manure into a heap and let it lie exposed to 
the air for weeks. The rain washes out its 
properties, and leaves the remains very poor 
and unprofitable as a plant food. It would 
be better to cover the heap with a layer of 
soil till wanted. In the use of liquid manure, 
do not apply it when the soil is dry, as it will 
do more harm than good. Best apply it when 
the soil is moistened by rain, or after a good 
watering. It is a mistake also to apply 
liquid-manure to fruit-trees in winter; the 
best time is during spring and summer. 

Do not make compost too rich. Better not 
mix much manure with the compost, but use 
it as a mulch when the plant is about to 
flower, or when bearing fruit. I have «oen 
many fail to grow good crops of Tomatoes 
through making the soil too rich. This 
causes an abnormal amount of rank foliage 
at the expense of the fruit. Manure of any 
kind is not necessary until the first truss of 
bloom has set. Once a good crop is assured, 
feed liberally. Collect all weeds, decayed 
vegetable matter, and leaves into a heap, 
sprinkle with lime occasionally, and turn 
over now and then. Add house slops to the 
heap, and a little soot, and then von will get 
a splendid manure, rich in plant food. Save 
all your Cabbage stumps and tree prunings, 
burn them, and add the ashes to the heap. 
You will then have potash, phosphates, and 
nitrogen, the three main elements of plant 
food. Finally, never give manures to sickly 
plants or trees, as if you do you will only 
hasten their death. 

Herbert Thackeray. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Turnip-rooted r. long-rooted Beets. 1 am 

now using an excellent selection of Blood 
Red Beet, and besides its very handsome ap¬ 
pearance in the garden, I am constantly hear¬ 
ing of its excellence both from the kitchen 
and the dining-room. This season iny earliest 
sowings, which are always of one of the Tur¬ 
nip-rooted varieties, did badly, and in conse¬ 
quence I had to use the long-rooted kind be¬ 
fore it was half grown, but even then it was 
excellent, and the colour remarkably good. I 
am not going to run the Turnip rooted sec¬ 


tion down, as I have found it useful early in 
the season, but, at the same time. Turnip- 
rooted Beets do not, in the majority of eases, 
come up to the other section for quality, and 
I am inclined to think that, as a rule, we 
grow too many of them. For the first crop 
sown either under glass or in warm borders, 
the Turnip rooted licet is useful, and though 
I grew' for several years a Globe variety for 
late summer and autumn use, I have dis¬ 
carded it the last two seasons, growing only 
the Blood Red for all but the earliest sup¬ 
plies. I feel confident it was a change for 
the better, though doubtless in some very 
poor and shallow soils tin*re is room for the 
shorter roots. It is a case, perhaps, of grow ¬ 
ing what suits the soil in individual cases. 

II. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.—Though Camellias are not 
so popular as they were, then* is no doubt 
that a well-grown specimen plant is appreci¬ 
ated, and the same may be said of a well- 
developed Orange tree. To have a well- 
developed Camellia, some cultural skill is re¬ 
quired. Camellias may be well grown in 
equal parts of good yellow 1 loam and leaf- 
mould, with a free admixture of sharp sand. 
Camellias, like Azaleas, Heaths, and many 
other plants which grow' best iti peat, will 
not grow in soil which contains iiun-h lime, 
and good collections art* not usually found 
where the water is very hard if the plants 
arc watered with it. Camellias must have 
jx*rfeet drainage, no matter whether grown 
in pots, tubs, or planted in the border. 
Though the soil should Ik* reasonably firm, 
it need not in potting be rammed quite so 
hard as is usually done when potting Heaths 
and Azaleas. In preparing the soil for pot¬ 
ting or tubbing, the leaf-mould should Ih* five 
from bits of wood or other foreign matter 
which may bnvd fungus. I once took 
charge of a house planted with Camellias 
that were not doing well. The plants made 
scarcely any growth, and the leaves were 
losing colour. On examination, it was found 
that leaf-mould had boon largely used in the 
making of the borders, and the bits of wood 
and Beech-nut husks had develop'd fungus, 
which had attacked the roots. Lifting and 
replanting in fresh-made borders and careful 
watering afterwards restored them to health, 
but this shows how neeessnry it is to Is* care¬ 
ful in selecting the soil for valuable plants. 
This fungus might not hnve developed in a 
damp soil, and it is possible when fungus is 
in a border of either fruits or flowers to 
draw 1 it out by repeated soakings of water, 
but when there are dry spots in a border it 
is very difficult to find them and make them 
wet enough. The best course in such a case 
is, I think, to lift the plants, soak the roots 
in a tank or tub, and replant in fresh, sweet 
soil. This refers to other plants liesidcs 
Camellias. Keep everything clean and bright 
now 7 ; 50 (legs, will lx* high enough, and very 
little fire-heat will do this sometimes. 

Stove. —There is always something to in¬ 
spire interest in this house, beeaus ■ grow th is 
always active, and flowers which expand their 
blossoms in heat arc always fresh-coloured 
and lasting. Crotons and Draeauias should 
have all the light possible, and a close watch 
should be kept for the ap[>ejirnnee of insects. 
The most troublesome for these smooth- 
leaved plants is tlirips, and, 1 may say, also 
the most destructive ; and yet they are easily 
got rid of, though if left long undisturbed the 
evidence of their work is not so easily re¬ 
moved. Vaporising with nicotine occasion¬ 
ally will keep the house clear of insects of all 
kinds, except scale and mealy bug ; but I 
have always acted on the principle that tin* 
jirojH*r place for a plant badly infested with 
mealy-bug or scale is the fire, and, therefore, 
I have not had much trouble with these pest«. 
It will lx* ltetter for the present, to ke«;p 
things quiet. There will Is* flowers in a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. to 05 dogs., if winter- 
flowering tilings are grown, and there ought 
to be a few Orchids now, with- Eueharis 
Lilies and, probably, Amaryllises and Cri- 
1111 ms. A wall covered with Euphorbia 
jaequinia i flora should lx* a perfect blaze of 
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colour, and Gardenias also should now be 
plentiful. 

Early Crapas.— If the first crop of Grapes 
is taken from pot-Vines, these will now be 
bursting the buds, and may have a rise in 
temperature, say, to 55 dogs, at night. As 
there will soon be more daylight, and, let us 
hope, more sunshine, as growth advances a 
further increase of temperature may be per¬ 
mitted, but it is better to advance gradually 
until the bunches show at the end of the 
shoots, which should be stopped at the 
second leaf. Sometimes only one leaf is made 
before stopping takes place, but if there is 
room for training in the shoots, I prefer two 
leaves. Of course, this training-in or tying- 
down, as it is termed, will be done gradu¬ 
ally, so as not to run any risk of splintering 
off the shoots. As soon as the shoots have 
been stopped, other shoots, termed sub- 
laterals, will start away from the axils of the 
leaves, and these will have to be dealt with 
in good time. The best way of treating sub¬ 
laterals, according to my experience, is to rub 
off all shoots below the bunch of Grapes when 
quite small, and stop all above to one leaf. 
Permanent Vines may be started now to come 
on in succession. These will chiefly consist 
of Black Hamburghs and other early kinds. 
There is no black superior to the Hamburgh 
Cor early work. 

Orchard-house. —Peaches, Plums, and 
other trees in pots which have been outside 
should now be tnken indoors and the neces¬ 
sary pruning and washing done. In pruning, 
keep the growth reasonably thin, but do not 
permit the shoots to straggle out thinly and 
the centre of the trees to become bare and 
fruitless. It may be necessary sometimes to 
cut back an old branch to keep the growth 
at home. Some of this work may have been 
done in the autumn, when the repotting or 
top-dressing was done. When the trees are 
placed in position, the house should be freely 
ventilated. I need hardly say the house, in¬ 
cluding paint, glass, and walls, should be 
clean and sweet before the trees arc housed. 
This is the only way to keep out red-spider. 

Late Crapes. —All Grapes still hanging on 
the Vines should be cut and bottled in the 
Grape-room, where they will keep as well, 
if not better, than if left on the Vines. Any 
room with a temperature of 45 degs. to 
50 degs., or even a little lower, if perfectly 
dry and sweet, will do for a Grape-room. If 
there comes frost, mat up all windows; in 
fact, black Grapes keep their colour better 
in the dark, so the light may be always sub¬ 
dued. 

Mushroom-house. —I have often wished 
the Mushroom-house had been larger, as so 
much work can be done in it, especially at 
this season. Rhubarb, Seakale, Chicory, and 
Dandelion will be coming on. Lilacs and 
Lily of the Valley can be started, and Endive 
can be brought in to blanch. The warmth of 
the Mushroom-beds in a good-sized house 
will keep up a temperature of 55 degs. in mild 
weather, and if there comes frost, fires may 
be lighted. 

In the spare-room.— Plants should be 
kept dry. Where there is a bath-room on the 
upper floor it may be an easy matter to run 
a hot-water pipe round the spare-room and 
convert it into a very pretty conservatory. 
The water given to the plants must be in 
proportion to the heat supplied, but it is bet¬ 
ter to keep everything on the side of dryness 
at the roots now. Longer days are coming, 
and then more water will be required. 

Outdoor garden.— Among berry-bearing 
plants, Skimmias and Pernettyas are suit¬ 
able for grouping. Those who are planting 
evergreen shrubs should not neglect the Ber- 
beris family. B. japonica and stcnophylla 
are beautiful, and the common evergreen. B. 
Aquifolium. is useful to form evergreen 
undergrowth beneath trees. In dnmp situa¬ 
tions plant. Rhododendrons, and Birches 
dotted thinly among them. Groups of white 
Lilacs among Rhododendrons or Hollies give 
character. This is not the best time to plant 
the Gyneriums or other hardy Grasses, but 
I think more might be done in this direction, 
especially near water. As long as the weather 
keeps open, planting may be done, and there 
is always work of this kind in hand at this 
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season. Old shrubs can be grubbed up and 
the site prepared for better things. Where 
colour is wanted plant the purple Beech and 
the silver and other Maples ; and the white 
and golden Poplars make handsome trees 
where there is room. Among the many 
beautiful varieties of Hollies now in nur¬ 
series, one wonders that more attention is 
not given them. I find people commonly say¬ 
ing where Hollies are recommended, “Oh, 
they grow so slowly,” but when well treated 
Hollies grow fairly quickly, but the best 
things are generally of slow growth. 

Fruit garden.— There is always work of an 
interesting character among fruit-trees at this 
season. Old trees which it is desired to re¬ 
move may have n top-dressing of good com¬ 
post. The Blenheim Orange, as everybody 
knows, is one of our best Apples, and old 
trees of this variety are worthy of every 
attention, and spraying should not be 
neglected. This w'ork has really become 
urgent, if we are to hold our own in competi¬ 
tion with foreigners. Good fruit cannot be 
obtained from exhausted trees, whether that 
exhaustion arises from a neglected old tree, 
age, or from poverty of the soil. Want of 
drainage sometimes proves injurious. I re¬ 
member a case where one deep drain cut 
through an orchard had a marvellous effect 
upon the health of the trees and the value of 
the crop. North walls may be given up to 
Plums, Morcllo Cherries, and Currants, 
which may be planted between the Plums and 
Cherries; and as Plums and Cherries are 
free of growth, they should not be nearer 
than from 16 feet to 18 feet. I should prefer 
the latter distance, if cordon Currants are 
planted in the spaces between. The pruning 
and training of all trees should be forwarded. 

Vegetable garden.— The principal work in 
the kitchen garden now is of a routine char¬ 
acter, and will largely depend upon the de¬ 
mand for forced produce. Asparagus, Sea- 
kale, Rhubarb, Mushrooms, and salading are 
all more or less in demand, and if the gar¬ 
dener can meet the demands of the kitchen 
in respect of these things his life will be 
easier. It is mainly a question of means at 
disposal. To keep up a succession of Aspara¬ 
gus and Seakale—two of the most important 
vegetables at this season—means that a good 
sized plot in the kitchen garden must be given 
up to their culture. There is not the slightest 
difficulty in the production of thousands of 
Asparagus and Seakale roots strong enough 
for forcing, if the ground is prepared and 
the seeds or roots planted at the right time. 
When Seakale is lifted for forcing, the 
thongs, or side roots, are cut off and laid in 
damp ashes or sand till March, and are then 
planted out in rows 15 inches apart and 
12 inches apart- in the rows. The ground 
should be manured and trenched now, and in 
March the roots will be forming crowns on 
the cut surface, which crowns should be re¬ 
duced to one and then planted. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COXXVG WEEK'S WOKE. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

January 7th .—Looked over early Peaches 
with rabbit’s tail to fertilise the blossoms. 
Gave a little fresh top-dressing to Cucum¬ 
bers. Young shoots are stopped one leaf be¬ 
yond the fruit. Only a moderate crop is 
taken in winter. Gave a thorough cleaning 
to a succession-house that will be planted 
shortly. Lockie’s Perfection is chiefly grown 
for winter, as the fruits swell up well, and 
it is a free bearer and of good colour. Sowed 
more seed for succession. 

January 8th. — We have always plenty of 
work waiting for bad weather. Pea-sticks 
are prepared, pot* wnshed, drainage materials 
broken up, and sifted into sizes and stored 
in boxes ready for use. In the houses paint 
is washed with soap and water, and walls 
limewasbed. In frosty weather manure and 
compost are turned over and wheeled on the 
land ; hot beds made, outfalls «f drains 
cleared, and Laurels which are used for 
undergrowth pruned, but no large branches 
are cut off. 

January 9th. —Sowed dwarf early Peas in 
pots to come on in a light house in a tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. Planted a 


frame with early Potatoes after Asparagus. 
Sowed a number of boxes with Ailsa Craig 
Onions. They will be placed in a house in a 
moderate temperature and moved to a cooler 
place when up. Digging, ridging, and trench¬ 
ing are still going on. Shrubberies are being 
forked over just deep enough to cover the 
leaves. 

January 10th.— Sowed a lot of Fern spore* 
in 6-inch pots, covered with glass, with the 
pots standing in pans in which water is 
placed when necessary. Potted off Toma 
toes in warm-house. They will be grown near 
the glass, to keep them sturdy. All the 
Vines have been pruned and washed with Gis- 
hurst, and the borders inside top-dressed. 
Made out «eed order and sent it to seed firm. 
As usual, we are trying a few novelties, but 
our chief reliance is on well-known kinds. 

January 11th .—A rough plan of the kit¬ 
chen garden has been prepared, showing the 
cropping for the season as far as possible, 
giving due weight to rotation of crops. 
Sowed a few rows of early Peas on warm 
south border. We have not sown Peas in 
autumn, as the last year they ran up too 
much, and suffered from cold weather in 
spring. Sowed a pinch of white Celery in 
heat to get early plant* for flavouring. 

January 12th. —To-day, when mild, plants 
were changed in conservatory, and other* 
moved from intermediate house. Forced 
plant* are coming into bloom now. but wo 
have yet plenty of late Chrysanthemums, 
Our Cinerarias are good this year, and free 
from insects, and plants in 6-inch pot* are 
making a good side show. Double Narcissi 
are coming in and are useful, especially for 
cutting. Sowed seeds of Early Erfurt Cauli¬ 
flower. 

LAW AND CUSTOM* 

WILFUL DAMAGE TO FRUIT TREES, 
ETC. 

Many owners of gardens and orchards have 
had occasion to lament wilful damage done to 
their fruit-trees, shrub*, etc., and, probably, 
the majority of such owners —in common with 
the perpetrators of this sort of mischief—are 
not aware that the Legislature, taking a very 
serious view of offences of the kind, has pro¬ 
vided special punishment therefor. 

The whole subject is dealt with, inter alia, 
in the Malicious Injuries to Property Act, 
of 1861. By Section 20 of that Act it is pro¬ 
vided that the cutting, breaking, barking, 
rooting-up, or destroying, or damaging of 
tree*, shrubs, etc., to the value of more than 
twenty shillings in any park, pleasure ground, 
garden, orchard, or avenue, or in any ground 
adjoining or belonging to any dwelling-nouse. 
i* to render the offender guilty of felony, and 
liable to a term of three years’ penal servi¬ 
tude, or to imprisonment for a term not ex¬ 
ceeding tw r o years, with or without hard 
labour. Then, by Section 21 of the Act, it 
is laid down that whosoever shall unlawfully 
and maliciously cut, break, bark, root-up, or 
otherwise destroy or damage the whole or 
any part of any tree, sapling, or shrub, or 
any underwood growing elsewhere than in 
any park, etc. (as above), in case the injury 
done shall amount to more than five pounds, 
shall be liable to similar punishment. Sec¬ 
tion 22 deals with offences of a less serious 
character, the injury done being to the 
amount of one shilling. Here the penalty 
may be three months* hard labour or a five 
pound fine for the first offence, twelve 
months without the option of a fine for the 
second, and penal servitude for any subse¬ 
quent offence. Section 23 deals with the 
destruction of “any plant, root, fruit, or vege¬ 
table production growing in any garden, 
orchard, nursery ground, hot house, green¬ 
house, or conservatory,” and provides six 
months’ hard labour, or a fine of twenty 
pounds for a first offence, and penal servitude 
for subsequent offences. Section 24 provide* 
for the punishment of any person who destroys 
or dantftges “any cultivated root, or plant 
used for the food of man or beast, or for 
medicine, or for distilling, or for dyeing, or 
for or in the course of any manufacture, and 
growing in any land, open or inclosed, not 
being a garde t n, orchard, or nursery ground.” 
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Penalties, twenty shillings or a month, and 
six months for subsequent offences. 

All the penalties mentioned are in addition 
to paying the cost of the damage and of the 
legal proceedings ; and where penal servitude 
is provided there may be whipping, at. the 
discretion of the Court, when the offender is 
a male under the age of sixteen years. In 
estimating the amount of damage, only in jury 
to the tree, etc., itself is to 1 m* considered, 
no allowance being made for “consequential ” 
damages. 

Section 25 of this Act also provides fines 
and imprisonment for the malicious cutting 
or otherwise destroying of fences, walls, stiles, 
gates, or any part thereof, in addition to for 
feiture of the amount of the damage done. 

Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and anmtrrs arc inserted in 
Oardkning free of charge if correspondents f<>H<nc these 
rules: All communications should he den rig and concisely 
written on one. side of the jsijter only, and ttdiiressnl to 
the Editor of H ardkxino, 17, Furniral-stnf t, Ihdborn, 
London, K.C. Letters on business should he rent to the 
Pcblisiirr, The name and address of the sender are 
required «n addition to any designation hr way desire to 
be used in the jHtqwr. W'Acn more than one qm ru is sent, 
each should In- on a sejmrate piece of paper, and not wore 
thqn three t/ncries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in miiul that, as (i.MtDKMNn has to be 
sent to press some time in ad nance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue i mined iah ly following 
the receipt of their communication. I ft do not reply to 
queries by post. 

N amin g fruit.— Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single sjwcimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many eases being unripe and other¬ 
wise jmor. The difere nee s between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases so trilling that it is necessary that three 
s/weimen* of each kind should be sent. MV ran undertake, 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the abvoi directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Camellia-buds dropping (T.).-Are vour plants 
dry in the centie of the ball of earth around Un¬ 
roots? This is often the reason of the buds dropping, 
caused thiough bad and careless potting. the loose 
outside soil not allowing the mid lie of the plant to 
pet any water. If you think it is this, stand the 
plant or plants into water over their pots and let 
them remain and soak for a loop time. 

Lime to Rose soil (Amateur).— VeB; a dressing 
of lime will do the Rose soil pood, more especially when it 
has been having annually heavy dressings of farmyard 
manure. Apply it in the form of slaked lime at the rate 
of about 5 oz. or 0 oz. per square yard. Hoe it in imme¬ 
diately afterwards. It, may be applied during the late 
autumn or in the winter months. As to the latter part of 
your query, consult our advertisement pages. 

Arum Lilies t/>.).-At this time of year these 
require a temperature of about 45 deps, to 50 deps., 
keeping them well supplied with water. If in small 
pots liquid-manure will he benefrial to them. When 
they have done flowerinp in sprinp repot them or 
plant them out-of-doors in trenches of rich soil, and 
lift them and pot Spain in September. Any pood 
soil will do for the pottinp, but tnrfy-loam and 
rotten manure or leaf-mould make the best compost 
for them. 

Cannas in pots (E. If.).-Your Cannas can re¬ 
main in the pots duiinp the winter, and he stored 
away under the stape of the greenhouse, or any 
place where frost rannot reach them. Cut the leaves 
off, and pive no water durinp the winter. In March 
next, just as they bepin to prow, shake them out 
and divide them, repottinp in pcod loam, with a 
liberal addition of well-rotted manure and sand. 
Stand them in a temperature of 55 deps. or GO deps.. 
and he very careful as to waterinp until the roots 
have begun' to run freely in the fresh soil. 

Waterside planting (A. L. A/.).-The improve¬ 
ment, of the sides of the pools maj he most readily 
effected by usinp viporous hardy flowers, many of the 
finest plants, such as Irises and Globeflowers, thriv- 
inp in moist soil. You cannot do better than plant 
some of the Day Lilies, Meadow' .Sweets, tall Irises, 
Ciunneras, American Swamp Lilies in p'-atv soil. 
Loosestrife. Hidden Rod. Starworts. Knotworts. 
Moon Daisies, Cardinal-flower, and the common 
Lupine. To these you could add some of the nobler 
hardy Ferns, as Royal and Feather Ferns. 

Ficus elastics (4.). —You must wait until the 
sprinp before you attempt propapatinc Ficus elastiea, 
unless you have a stronp bottom-heat, when the 
operation may be successfully performed at any¬ 
time. Younp side-shoots, taken oil with a heel of 
the old wood and potted in sandy soil, and piunped 
in brisk bottom-heat, will soon strike root and 
quickly make pood plants, or the steins of the old 
wood mav he cut up into sinple eyes with a leaf 
attached, and buried in Cocoa nut fibre in boxes, after 
the manner that Vine-eyes are propapated. 

Delphinium Belladonna fC.f.-In this the indi¬ 
vidual flowers are larpe and of a lovely azure 
blue, producing in the case of well developed speci¬ 
mens a most pleasing efiect and affordinp a charm 
inp contrast to the deep rich shades of colour which 
distinguish so many varieties of this noble summer- 
flower inp perennial. Belladonna may he termed a 
dwarf growing kind, as it seldom attains a height or 
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I S feet. It also is valuable in that it flowers con¬ 
tinuously throuphout the summer, thus rendering it 
a desirable and useful subject for massing. 

Cinerarias in bad health (B.).-Your Cineraria 
plants are probably suffering from precn-fly, which 
causes the leaves to curl: or they may tie in too cold 
a place, and suffering from damp. If green-fly is 
the cause, fumigation is necessary, and must be done 
carefully at this season, in several small doses rather 
than a strong dose at < ne time. In any case, remove 
the plants now to a drier place, but not to heat. 

Tuberous Begonias ((/.).-You pain nothing by- 
sowing in th* autumn, as you have to keep the 
tubers growing when they should he at rest. Sow 
early in the New Year, and treat well durinp the 
summer, and you will pet strong tubers that should 
be dried oil in the autumn and repotted the follow 
ii*g spring. 'I liese you w ill find Will flower well the 
second year. If you have too many for pots you 
should plant the surplus out in the opt n air, lift fug 
these in the autumn, and storing in dry sand in any 
frost-proof place. 

Azalea leaves falling CM.-The Azalea has 
probably been allowed to get very dry at the root, 
or its leaves were infested with red-spider and thrips; 
either cause would account for loss of its leaves, 
and the temperature of the greenhouse is consider¬ 
ably too high for an Azalea in the depth of winter. 
The only thing to do now is to keep the soil around 
the root’s of the plants moderately moist and the top 
as cool ns possible, and wu.it for its natural season 
of growth in the spring, when it should he en¬ 
couraged to prow freely 

Growing Brugmansiaa HO.-It is usual to cut 
Rrugm.msias back to the hard wood, or nearly so. in 
order to prevent their occupying too much space. 
Dining the winter when growth has ceased pive 
tin m less water, only sullicient to keep the soil from 
petting too dry. and keep in an ordinary greenhouse. 
About the beginning of March shake* the plants out 
and repot- them, using as a compost- one half good 
turfy loam, the other half leaf-mould and well de¬ 
cayed manure, with some coarse river-sand. As the 
pots pet tilled-with roots durinp the summer an occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid-manure is beneficial. 

Wormcasts on lawn (G .).-Where worms are 
very abundant on lawns it usually indicates that the 
soil is rather strong aud moist. Proper drainage 
helps to remedy that to some extent. But ns worms 
just now are working very freely and their casts 
give much trouble, the best remedy is to have the 
Grass thoroughly dusted over at night, when the 
worms are on the surface, with fresh lime or soot, 
which, later washing in, kills many. The most etfi. 
citnt remedy is found in making strong soot-water 
in large tubs, using a bushel of soot to ‘JO gallons of 
water, or equally fre*li made lime-water, then water¬ 
ing the Grass with it at night. This is a powerful 
destroyer of worms No doubt worm casts, when 
every day broken about with a long broom, -are very 
good for the Grass, as the passages allow water and 
air to pass fieely; but, all the same, they are very 
annoying 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Thorns not flowering <M- J- V.i.-Ynur Thorns 
are evidently in poor condition at the roots, and. 
seeing von liave them, as you say. in a shrubbery, 
the surrounding plants an starving them out while 
also overcrowding them. If this i*. so, then you ought 
to give the Thoms a thorough soaking of water, and 
clear awav some of the surrounding plants, and 
mulch them well with manure, more espe* -ally as 
the soil is sandv and dry. Treat those on the lawn 
in the same wav. having first lifted the turf and 
loosened up the soil before watering and mulching. 

Trees for shelter ID .).—In order to obtain pood 
shelter a bold clump of trees should be planted, but 
if space is limited, and the trees are set in sinple 
line at considerable distances apart, the shelter from 
wind or sun will not be quickly secured. For winter 
comfort evergreen things must- be planted, and of 
these the Evergreen Oak is very valuable. The 
Austrian and Corsican Pines are most effective wind¬ 
breaks with their dense, heavy heads of leafage. 
You might do worse than plant Holly, as nothing 
gives such perfect shelter and takes up such small 
space. 

Renovating an old Beech-hedge IS. S. />.).— 
A hedge of the age mentioned by you (seventy-five 
years) must certainly not be cut back to the main 
stems, for the Beech, in particular, will not hear 
hard pruning. The paps may he made up by plant¬ 
ing voting trees, taking care that they have been 
frequently tran-mlunted and are well rooted. Where 
the plant’s have died out we presume there is plenty 
of light and air for the new-comers. .Judging by 
vour note, it would appear that the hedge has pot 
v ild and rough, in which case the hrancj.es may be 
shortened back in order that uniformity may be in¬ 
sured Of course, if flu* hedge has been allowed 
to run wild for three quarters of a century you can 
never expect it to present the same regular appear¬ 
ance as one that has been systemnt icelly trimmed : 
but if vou shorten back the wide-spreading branches 
to a reasonable extent, it will be considerably un¬ 
proved. The pruning may be done during the winter 


Insects on Gooseberry-bushes (J. S. Anis- 
worth —You might trv dressing the hushes with the 
caustic alkali solution, the recipe for making which and 
mode of application have been so often given in our 
columns. You can purchase this valuable w ash ready for 
use, all v ou have to do being to add the water. 

Pruning a Walnut-tree lAmateur, Lincoln¬ 
shire C - Thinning or shortening back large branches with 
a saw is best done in February. Pare off all saw cuts 
with a sharp knife, and dress with Stockholm tar. Some 
people recommend pruning in the early autumn, when 
the grow th is completed, as then there is less movement 
of sap aud bleeding is not likely to follow. 

Shrivelled Fear* (G.).-When Pears begin to 
shrivel up ere they are ripe it is obvious that ripen¬ 


ing has not boon completed. Possibly the fruits were 
gathered much too early, as very early gathering is 
a common cause of shrivelling. But it is equally 
possible that the tre * has sent its roots down into 
poor or sour subsoil, far out of the reach of feeding 
by manure. There is no commoner cause of spotting 
and shrivelling up than that. If you care to do so, 
your best course will he to open a trench 2 feet wide 
and as deep round the tree, 5 feet from the stem, 
severing all roots, especially all downward ones, fork¬ 
ing off the top soil, and refilling the trench with en¬ 
tirely fresh soil. That would, no doubt, do very 
much to help your tries. 

Cankered Fear tree <D. J ). We are very fami¬ 
liar with flic form of canker from which your Pear- 
tree i*' suffering. The roots have got down into very 
poor subsoil, and no improvement can tie effected 
until those downward roots are rut- off and new ones 
are formed near the surface. To obtain that result 
it is needful to open a deep trench round the tree, 
.‘t feet from the stem, throwing out the soil 2 feet 
wide and as deep, tin n to gradually grub under the 
tree to And all downward roots and cut them off. 
refilling the trench and giving the surface a good 
top-dressing of manure. The tree would also have 
to be cut hard back, nmoving all the cankered parts, 
and thus inducing the formation of healthy wood. 
If all the branches are in the same bad condition as 
the pieces you send, thin we should not hesitate to 
dig up the tree and lepla.e with a healthy speci¬ 
men. If you do this, clear out the old soil and put- 
in some drain ige consisting of brickbats or any such 
material, and plant in good loam without any 
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Asparagus bod (T- B. J.). - For making a new lad 
three-vear-oW plants give the beat return. No heads 
should lie cut the first year, and but few the second if the 
lieda are to prove a permanent suecess ; indeed, it is better 
to refrain from cutting any heads the seeond year and to 
cut but sparingly the third year, (b) Connover s Colossal 
is the best variety, (c) No. there are no so-called early 
and late varieties. The difference in kinds is very often 
mere difference in cultivation, (d) Of course, the posi¬ 
tion of the bed has something to do with the earlincss. 

Making a hot-bed <F ). In making n hot hod a 
much steadier heat is obtained by placing the manure 
in l eaps, turning it over several times before placing 
it in the pit or bed. If placed direct it bents very 
rapidly, and quickly gets cold again. Thoroughly 
mix all the materials together, and turn when heated 
through, not allowing the manure to get very hot. 
Make the bed as firm as possible to retain the 
warmth, and as soon ns the steam has <vaporated, 
or after two or three turnings. Much depends upon 
the quality of the manure; and if “strawy,” freshly- 
gathered leaves should be mixed with the manure. 
The beat is then retained much longer. 

Carrots forked Gif.).-Your Carrots are what is 
known " forkr<l t ” ami is «lur to tin' art ion of 
fresh manure. Carrots should never get manure in a 
fresh state, as thev fail to grow freely, ami come 
forked as yours have done, and. consequently, use- 
1 ,-v.s Lami that has been manured for a previous 
cicp-sav. Potatoes —will grow Carrots well, or they 
may follow such as Onions, Leeks, or Celery, oi 
course taking care to add no more manure at the 
time of sowing, as that which is in the ground is 
quite siitlicif lit for them. You must also dig the 
ground deeply, so as to allow the roots to go down 
freely. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 


McB. //.—loosen up the soil now to a good depth, and 
allow it to lie rough during the winter, then break itdown 
in the spring, and sow the Horse seed thinly over it.—— 
Philip. —You ought to clear out the Moss and Dairies 
from the lawn la-fore you apply any manure to it. When 
you have done this then you can top-dress with admixture 
of loam, rotten manure, and wood-ashes, sowing next 
April some good Grass seed over all.-- G. II. B. No ; we 
fear you will lie unable to get a Water Lily that will do 
anv good in so confined a space as an aquarium of the size 

you give.- Dulwich.— Without seeing the garden you 

speak of it is impossible for us to advise you, and seeing 
that it has lieen, as you say, neglected, your best plan will 
be to call in a practical man to tell you what, is liest to be 

done.- Tun Sul Van.— Any hardy plant nurseryman 

can supply you with the Californian Saxifrage (Kaxifraga 
peltata).—’— S. W.— We think it would lie advisable for you 
to get some local advice. It is very difficult to advise you 
without seeing the place ami knowing something of the 
lie of the ground, etc. — John Whalley.— The dates given 
refer to the taking of the buds in the southern counties, 

so y ou must allow for the district in which you live.- 

M. O. IP. — See answer to “ I>.,” in our issue of Dee. 29, 
p. 613, re “ Increasing the Mistletoe.”— —James Carit- 
well — Write to Mrs. Barron, 13. Sutton-eourt-road, 
Chiswick, for “ Vines and Vine Culture,” Barron, price 
5s. Gd.. |lost free. The whole question is fully dealt with 

and illustrations as to the pruning of the Vines given.- 

M. O. W. - Your query re Asparagus is very vague. Are 
you forcing it ? If you will send further particulars then 
we will do our best to help you. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUSTS. 


Names of plants.— Mary Dunne.— Cotoneaster 

Simonsi.- L. A. C.— Loasa lateritia. a twining species. 

All the Loasas are natives of the cool regions of Peru and 
Brazil. _ _ 

Ca ta logues received — Messr*. .lohn Peed and 

Son, West- Norwood, S.E —List of Seeds for - 

Messrs. Webb and Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge. — List of 
Seeds for l'-«i7. -Sutton and Rons. Reading — My Gar¬ 
den Diaru for -Wm. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, S.W. 

— Catalogue of Seeds for l:>07. - W. Cutbush and Son, 

Highgate, N.— Flower, Vegetable, and Farm Seeds for 
l'">7 ; Few Chntsanthemums; Special List of Bulbs and 
Tubers; List nj Carnations. 
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FRUIT. 

GOOD KEEPING APPLES. 

A close scrutiny of the Apple store on this, 
the last day of the old year, has afforded 
matter for congratulation, inasmuch as it 
reveals the fact that there is yet an abund¬ 
ance of fruit on hand, and sufficient to meet 
the demands, which are fairly heavy, for the 
next three months of the New Year (and, I 
doubt not, the fourth also). A proviso to the 
effect that, should their keeping properties 
remain unimpaired, ought, perhaps, to have 
been inserted in the foregoing statement, 
hut on this head I do not feel the least ap¬ 
prehensive. as the fruits are as fresh-looking 
and firm as on the day they were gathered, 
and they will, I feel confident, keep soundly 
for the period named. The past season has, 
of course, been propitious so far as the Apple 
crop is concerned, but, all the same, the fact 
of the store still being quite half-filled with 
fruit is due to the policy of cultivating a 
good number of late-keeping varieties. 
Without, these the Apple season would soon 
l)* 1 over, and that just at a time when sound, 
home-grown fruit meets with ready apprecia¬ 
tion, and there is too often a scarcity soon 
after the advent of the New Year. It is a 
matter for sincere regret, seeing the promi¬ 
nent position that the Apple now occupies 
as an article of diet, that these late maturing 
varieties are not more largely cultivated than 
they are. both for private use and for sup¬ 
plying the markets in bulk, for the majority, 
if not all of them, will succeed wherever 
the Apple is capable of being grown in one 
or other form of tree. Many of the trees 
which yielded the fruits now occupying the 
shelves in the store in the above-named in¬ 
stance are orchard standards, while others 
are in tho form of bushes, so that these who 
are contemplating planting, or who may be 
induced to do so after reading this note— 
whether the produce is intended for private 
or market consumption—need not hesitate 
in the matter, as I think it quite impossible 
for an over-product ion ever to occur. 

I will now mention a few of the more 
prominent varieties, hut do not intend giving 
an exhaustive list. Those to he listed are 
such as are now lying in hulk in the store, 
and these alone would give a continuous 
supply for weeks to come, both for dessert 
and cooking. At the present, time all the 
larger examples of Blenheim Orange are 
being sent to the kitchen, and these form the 
majority of the crop. They'will lie suc¬ 
ceeded by that little-known, hut excellent, 
sort named Graham, which is a heavy amt 
consistent cropper. Then will come that 
good old Apple, the Northern Greening, 
which put on so much colour last season as 
to be almost unrecognisable. It is almost 
superfluous to state that this variety seldom 
fails to bear, and heavily, too, while its cook¬ 
ing qualities are of first-rate order. These 
will keep the supply going for some weeks, 
and, when over, the famed Wellington will 
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he ready. After this there are several other 
sorts to finish up the season with, but 1 will 
now pass on to the table varieties. Of these 
Ribston Pippin and Mannington’s Pearmain 
have just come to an end, and Scarlet Non 
pareil is being laid under contribution for 
present needs. This will last for some 
weeks, when the Old Nonpareil, of which 
there is an equal bulk, will continue the 
supply. When dishes of larger-sized fruits 
nro required they will he furnished by the 
Rosemary Russet. Another excellent table 
Apple is the Old Pearmain, and then there are 
the London Pippin, or Five-crowned Pippin, 
and the beautiful crimson-skinned Kearn’s 
Pippin—which, by the way, will he used be¬ 
fore the previously-named sort. Loudon Pip 
pin will keep, if required, well into April. 
and Winter Queening longer still. At this 
period some of the cooking varieties, such 
as Lane’s Prince Albert and Annie Eliza¬ 
beth, may he used for the dessert if neces¬ 
sary. I will not further extend the list, Imt 
conclude by stating that, in order to have 
these Apples keep in first-rate condition late 
in the season, the fruits must remain on the 
trees a* long as may consistently he done. 
The gathering must he carried out in a- most 
careful manner, and the storing performed on 
the same lines. 

A. W. 


LATE GATHERING OF FRUIT. 

I AM convinced that many kinds of fruit, are 
gathered too early. I am aware these early- 
gathered fruits will keep, if stored in a cool, 
damp place, but when the conditions are 
opposite they quickly shrivel and become 
tough and flavourless. Of late years 1 have 
been experimenting with gathering Apples 
and Pears in different stages of their ripen¬ 
ing, and I regard early gathering as a very 
unwise practice. 1 am convinced that these 
early-gathered fruits lack flavour. If proof 
is needed, let anyone obtain samples of thus * 
very early fruits of Williams’ sent, into the 
market, from the continent. Many of these 
are put into warm places to hasten tho ripen¬ 
ing, and they will be found almost devoid of 
flavour, compared to home grown fruits. The 
same holds good with most kinds. Early kinds 
of Pears and Apples may not suffer to the 
same extent as late kinds, seeing they cannot 
he kept. During the past two years I have 
tried allowing some very late kinds to hang 
on the trees till the close of October, with the 
best, results. Last year I resolved to try 
leaving fruit of Pear Olivier de Serres on a 
tree on a sheltered position on a wall, only 
gathering the fruits on November 14th. 
Even then they did not part very readily from 
the tree, although the leaves were dropping 
fast. In the cose of Winter Nelis, Glou Mor- 
ceati, Easter Beurro, etc., I have }>een much 
impressed with the increase in size during 
the last half of Hepteinlier, showing how 
necessary it is to allow them to hang late. It 
seems to me that flavour must Ik; the last, pro¬ 
perty added to the fruit. In most things 


premature development means weakness, and 
it is so in fruit. Let anyone note the differ 
enee between Blink Hamburgh Graj>es just, 
coloured and those that have hung for souk; 
weeks. Another instance may Ik; named in 
Cherries (Sweet as well as Morellos), which 
improve wonderfully hv hanging. In fact, 
the same holds good with Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, and almost all fruits. 

Every season one hears of many com¬ 
plaints of Grapes not keeping. Generally 
this arises from imperfect ripening. This 
year I had a house of Black Hamburgh just, 
coloured when the rain came. Wishing to 
retard them, lire heat was withheld, with most. 

mi. swl is factory results. When lire' heat, had 

been given two or three- weeks, the whole 
thing changed, and now (November 14th) 1 
have many line bum-lies still hanging on tlm 
Vines. Many fear to leave out fruit in 
autumn, on account of frost, hut seldom is it 
injured by this in autumn. Many years ago, 
when a young man at, Yen Hall, near Sher¬ 
borne, the gardener, would allow Beurre 
Ranee and Bergamot tc d’Espercn Peats to 
hang on the trees till well into November, 
and l do not, remember ever having tasted 
tin s ' Pears so finely flavoured as from that 
garden. Dorset. 

flu (lie ease of the Black Hamburgh 
Grapes, it was certainly a mistake to discon¬ 
tinue lire heat, more especially when, as you 
sav, rain came. The dampness in the air 
was sure to retard the colouring, and, at the 
same time, to bring about decay. Fire-heat, 
with a chink of air at the ridge of the house, 
would have been an advantage in that the air 
of the vinery would have lwen kept buoyant, 
while at the same time, as is well known, such 
treatment tends to intensify the colouring and 
ripen up the fruit, so that it can keep better. 

l t, would have been far better to have applied 
heat, to finish tin* Grapes, and then, in all 
probability, no “unsatisfactory results” 
would have followed. Kt».| 


sotks j.v/i ifi:rui:s. 

Plum Goliath. Ill your i-sue for October 
Pith there is a note about this Plum. Like 
“ J.,” I have* a good word for it. Although I 
do not now grow it, I consider it amongst, tin* 
very best, kitchen kinds. My earliest ac¬ 
quaintance with this kind was in tin* sixties, 
when at Rood Ashton. I well remember a 
fine, vigorous tree growing on an east wall, 
where it cropped well every year. Regarding 
it-s flavour, I had an object-lesson. 1 was on 
duty one Sunday when the gardener was 
away, and an order canto from the; house for 
more Plums for dessert. There being some 
fine fruit, of this kind gathered, I sent them. 
When the gardener came home in the* evening 
I told him what I bail done. lie was an 
noyed, adding there would he complaints next, 
day. It was not so, however, and the Plums 
were thought highly of. This goes to show 
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its value as a dessert kind. I have no ex¬ 
perience of it as a standard. Mr. Strugnell 
may be able to give some particulars, if this 
variety is still grown by him.— Dorset. 

Apple Winter Queening.— This is known 
by, and grown under, several different names, 
such, for instance, as Sussex Scarlet Pear- 
main, Winter Pearmain, and Sussex Duck’s 
Bill. The Winter Queening of Hereford¬ 
shire is quite distinct from the variety under 
notice, it being very much like the Summer 


with russet specks. The flesh is greenish- 
white, sometimes yellowish, and the flavour 
is pleasant and agreeable, but not so rich as 
it is often stated to he. It is. notwithstand¬ 
ing. a very valuable late-keeping Apple, and 
if it does not compare with Nonpareils and 
other late dessert sorts in point of flavour, 
it is in a season of scarcity, or when the 
better kinds alluded to are over, most ser¬ 
viceable for table use, while for kitchen and 
baking it is excellent. It is also a valuable 
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Rubus bambusarum. 


TW0 NEW BRAMBLES. 

The continuous explorations carried out in 
China for some years by Dr. Henry, and tho 
still more recent travels in the same region 
undertaken by Mr. E. H. Wilson, on behalf 
of Messrs. Veitcli, have resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of a vast number of new plants, some 
of which have already proved valuable addi¬ 
tions to our gardens. Among other genera 
which have received important additions as 
the result of these travels is the genus Rubus. 
of which the two species herewith illustrated 
arc now being distributed by Messrs. Veitcli. 

Rubus bambuhari m.— This is a very dis¬ 
tinct and decidedly ornamental Bramble, witli 
trailing brandies i() feet to 111 feet long. Tho 
leaves consist usually of three, but occasion¬ 
ally of five, long, narrow leaflets, which are 
smooth on the upper surface, and covered 
beneath with a dense, felt-like, dun coloured 
tomentum, which also extends to the bark of 
tho young shoots. The flowers, borne in ter¬ 
minal racemes, arc small and inconspicuous, 
and are succeeded by black, edible fruit-s, 
while the leaves are said to lie dried and used 
as tea in some parts of China. This Ruhius 
was first discovered by Dr. Henry, who found 
it in Bamboo woods in the Province of 
Hupeh, at elevations of 4,000 feet toG.(HM) feet. 
It has proved perfectly hardy at Coombe 
Wood, and is of rapid growth. 

Rubus lasiobtym 8 .— This decidedly orna¬ 
mental Bramble, which belongs to the Rasp¬ 
berry section of the genus, was first dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Augustine Henry in the Pro 
vince of Hupeh, and introduced by him to tho 
botanic gardens of this country. Later on, 
seed was collected in quantity in the same 
locality by Mr. E. H. Wilson, and the plant:* 
obtained therefrom have proved to be quite 
hardy. The leaves, composed of either three 
or five lobes, are dark green above, milk 
white beneath, and, when young, tho leaf¬ 
stalks and veins are suffused with rose. It 
grows from 4 feet to 5 feet high, and the 
stems have that peculiar whitened character 
common in a greater or less degree to several 
species of Rubus. The fruit of R. lasiostylus 
is said to be edible in its native country, but 
as a fruiting subject it has yet its reputation 
to make in England. 

White stemmed Brambles. —As above- 
mentioned, there are several species of Rubus 
with whitened bark, and they produce, espe¬ 
cially in winter, such a striking effect, that 
it is a matter of some surprise that they are 
not more generally planted. The whitish sub¬ 
stance which covers the bark is a waxy secre¬ 
tion. which can be rubbed off. In the 
half-light of a dull winter’s day, and still 
more on a moonlight night, a clump of these 
Brambles has a strange, weird effect, espe¬ 
cially where associated with sombre-tinted 
evergreens. The most striking of all the 
Brambles with whitened stems is the Hima¬ 
layan 

Rubus biflorur. a vigorous grower, which 
will reach a height of 10 feet. The flowers 
and the undersides of the leaves are also 
white, while the fruits are yellow. To see 
this Bramble at its best it needs a good, deep, 
loamy soil, as the vigorous shoots are then the 
better coloured. After the flowering and 
fruiting seasons are over, the old stems should 
be cut out, the object being the encourage¬ 
ment of young, vigorous shoots. Among other 
species of these white-stemmed Rubi may be 
mentioned R. leueodermis. the white of whose 
stems has a decided bluish tint, and R. occi¬ 
dentals, both of which are natives of North 
America. X. 


Queening in shape, although not so highly 
coloured, and is not a Pearmain at all, while 
the Winter Queening, or Sussex Scarlet 
Pearmain, is of a true Pearmain shape, 
though not quite so conical or pointed to | 
wards the crown as are some varieties belong j 
ing to this group. In size the fruits equal the 
Hereford Pearmain, and they are very solid, 
firm fleshed, and heavy. In a favourable 
season they become almost entirely covered 
with a bright crimson colour; but where j 
shaded it is vellow, and the skin is dotted over 
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market Apple, the beautiful colouring, 
solidity, arid weight of flesh, combined with 
its splendid keeping qualities, all telling in 
its favour. It will keep if desired till the 
end of March. It has a hardy, vigorous con¬ 
stitution. and seldom fails to bear as a bush- 
tree. Its habit of growth under these condi¬ 
tions is rather spreading, so that the trees 
should not be planted nearer together than 
111 feet under any circumstances. It can also 
be grown with success as an orchard stan¬ 
dard. -A. W. 


The Spindle*tree (Euonymus europaeua).— 
In reading the note on the Spindle-tree by 
“Rus,” on page 505. I see that he describes 
the fruit as being crimson in colour. Surely 
coral pink more nearly indicates the tint. Ho 
makes no mention of the white-fruited variety, 
which forms a very admirable contrast to the 
type. It grows wild on Haldon Hill, Devon, 
and in Mr. Archer-Hind’s garden it is grow ¬ 
ing with the type, and the picture afforded by 
both when in full fruit is very attractive. The 
time when the white-fruited form is at iLs 
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best is when the fruits have opened, and dis- i 
close the orange seeds within as they give the 
appearance of great clusters of small, white, | 
orange-centred flowers. The Spindle-tree is 
very common in South Devon, growing pro¬ 
miscuously in hedgerows, copses, and woods, 
and where it is not indigenous it, and its 
white variety, ought certainly to he intro¬ 
duced, as they are most ornamental in the ! 
late autumn and early winter.—S. W. Fitz- I 
HERBERT. 


RAISING GOLDEN YEW AND CUP 
RESSUS LAW8UNIANA AUREA FROM 
SEED. 

As I have some good golden varieties of Yew-trees | 
heavily laden with berries, I thought 1 would try 
and raise some from seed. Could you tell me the 
best way to proceed? I have also some ripened seed 


in a cold frnme, as in this way they may be 
protected from frosts, heavy rains, and the 
depredations of mice or birds better than in 
the open ground. An especially sharp look¬ 
out must be kept for mice, ns they will work 
havoc among Conifer seeds in a single night. 
After sowing, the soil must be kept mode¬ 
rately moist, but avoid above all things allow¬ 
ing it to get too wet, otherwise the seeds will 
rot. The most critical time is just as the 
young seedlings appear above ground, ns they 
are liable to damp off. At that period the 
soil may with advantage be kept somewhat 
drier than before, and plenty of air should 
be given. When large enough the young 
plants, if but few, may be potted till they are 
large enough to be planted outside, but if 
they are numerous the better way is to dibble 
them into a well-dug bed in a sheltered spot 


at least 3 feet deep, and as much in width, 
putting in plenty of drainage, if need be, and 
filling up with good loamy soil, to which have 
been added some lime-rubble, bone-dust, and 
a little manure. Let the soil settle, and plant 
in the spring. You can get any of the hardy 
American Vines from those nurserymen who 
grow trees and shrubs.] 

The Fuchsia-flowered Cooseberry (Ribes 
speciosum).—In many districts the common 
flowering Currant (Rihes sanguineum) is very 
plentiful, but in few places do we see its ally. 
Ribes speciosum, which, although not pro¬ 
ducing its flowers so freely as to give such an 
ornamental display ns the other, is a very 
beautiful shrub indeed. It has a reputation 
for tenderness, and is generally grown against 
a wall, but it is much hardier than is com 
monly believed, and I have seen it in perfect 



Rubus lasiostyliig. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch's nursery at Coombe Wood. 


of Oupressus Lawsoniana auron. Could you tell rre 
how mid when to how same?— B. P. 

[When the seeds of the Yew are thoroughly 
ripe, which will be known by the enrlier ones 
beginning to drop, they may be gathered nnd 
rubbed up with some dry silver-sand, in order 
to absorb the pulpy matter which surrounds 
the seed. This may be done two or three 
times, and if laid out on the bench of a shed, 
or in some similar spot, to dry, the seeds will 
then be ready for sowing. For this purpose 
take some boxes or pnns, and drain them well, 
then fill to within half-an-inch of the rim with 
a soil made up of three parts loam to one 
part leaf-mould and one of sand. On this 
sprinkle the seeds and cover with soil at such 
a depth that there is a quarter of an inch of 
soil over the topmost portion of the seeds. 
The seed of the Cupressus may be treated in 
the same way, only that being smaller than 
that of the Yew it must not be buried quite 
so deeply. After this place the boxes or pans 
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nut-cf-doors. As n rule. Conifer seed should 
be sown as soon as possible after it is ripe. 

Although we have, as nbove requested, 
given instructions for sowing the seed, we beg 
to point out that you are not likely to raise 
either the Golden Yew or Golden Cupressus 
Lawsomann in this way, ns in all probability 
nearly, if not quite, the whole of the seedlings 
will revert to the normal green-leaved forms. 
There is always an element of chance in the 
raising of seedlings.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vines for arch In CJardknino. November 17th. 
ISWKl. p. 51W, there is u note in reference to Vines 
covering archway. I have one 8 feet high, the same 
in width. I have tried many things, hut nothing 
seems to cover the frame-work. I should like to try 
the Vines mentioned. Kindty tell me where I can 
get them, ami t>cst time to plant?—R. W. W. 

[If you wish the Vine to do well you must 
treat it well at the start by taking out a hole 


health and condition as far north as Stirling, 
and also in Edinburgh ; while, of course, in 
more favoured climates it is perfectly hardy. 
It is, however, more serviceable ns a wall 
plant than in the open, as its scarlet. Fuchsia¬ 
like flowers are better seen when thinly 
trained to the wall than when produced on a 
closer bush. It has pendulous branches, on 
which is abundance of sharp spines ; leaves 
resembling those of the Gooseberry, and 
bright red flowers, shaped like those of the 
1 Fuchsia, in threes or fours. Introduced from 
California in 1H2H, it has yet to find its way 
into the favour of the general admirer of such 
plants. Plants can be procured in spring, 
and should be planted against a sunny wall, 
to which they can be trailed.—S. A. 

Index to Volume XXVII.- The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. M.) nnd Index (3d., 
post free, 3jd.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of nil newsagents, or of the Pub- 
1 lisher, post free, ‘2s. for the two. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PROMISING JAPANESE NOVELTIES OF 
THE PAST SEASON. 

The past season was not particularly prolific 
in the production of really high-class Japan¬ 
ese Chrysanthemums suitable for exhibition, 
but among those adjudicated upon by the 
respective floral committees of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society and the Royal 
Horticultural Society there were a dozen 
or more worthy of inclusion in the collections 
of all growers who desire to achieve success 
next season. The National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s floral committee had submitted to it 
no loss than seventy-eight exhibits of new 
and choice Japanese varieties, which the 
raisers or introducers evidently thought were 
up to exhibition standard. * Of the fore¬ 
going varieties, only fourteen wore con¬ 
sidered sufficiently meritorious to be awarded 
a first-class certificate. Nineteen varieties, 
however, were promising to such an extent as 
to indie- • the committee to express a “wish 
to see diem again.” The National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society’s floral committee is proceed¬ 
ing more cautiously than was the case some 
years ago. We are pleased to see more care 
exercised in making awards, and think the 
action of the committee in wishing to see a 
variety again before committing itself most 
commendable. The floral committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society iR serving 
the best interests of the flower by certificating 
only varieties that are worthy of recognition. 

I his must, in the end, benefit the grower, 
who seldom lias any other means to deter¬ 
mine the value of novelties as t-liey are offered 
for sale by the specialists, and distributed in 
due course. A brief description of twelve 
of the fourteen certificated varieties may 
serve a useful purpose at this season. 

W. Beadle. —This is a large Japanese re¬ 
flexed, with rather broad, very long petals; 
colour, violet-rose, overlaid crimson, with 
yellow centre and base to petals. F.-C.C., 
October 15th, 1906. 

Duchess. —Another very handsome Japan¬ 
ese, having very long and fairly broad petals, 
that reflex, curl, and intermingle pleasingly ; 
colour, a beautiful shade of soft yellow. 
F.-C.C., October 15th, 1906. 

Mrs. R. F. Felton.— This is another 
Japanese rofloxed, that is already one season 
old. The petals are of medium width and of 
good length, slightly incurving at the ends; 
colour, a pale shade of old rose, with pale 
buff reverse. F.-C.C., October 15th, 1906. 

J umbo.— In this ease we have one of the 
finest Japanese reflexed kinds of the season. 
The pet als arc broad and of good length; 
colour, bright chestnut, over a yellow ground, 
with a golden-buff reverse. F.-C.C.. October 
15th, 1906. This must not bo confounded 
with another variety bearing the same name, 
sent out about six years ago. 

Mrs. Henry Perkins.— Another very 
bright and attractive Japanese reflexed, with 
fairly broad petals of good length ; colour, 
bright chestnut, with golden base to the 
petals and buff reverse. F.-C.C., October 
29th, 1906. 

Edith Jameson. —A large and beautiful 
Japanese rofloxed. having broad petals of 
great length, making a full flower of good 
form ; colour, a pleasing shade of flesh-pink, 
with a primrose centre. F.-C.C., October 
29 th, 1906. 

Glitter. —What strikes one in this is the 
splendid substance of this full Japanese re- 
flexed bloom. The petals are broad, rather 
straight, slightly pointed, and of good length 
for this particular type of flower; colour, 
rich, glittering vellow. F.-C.C., November 
7th. 1906. 

Fred. Duck. —This is an English-raised 
Japanese reflexed, of good quality. The 
petals are fairly broad and of good length, 
curling and incurving at the ends; colour, 
crimson over a yellow ground, with buff re¬ 
verse'. F.-C.C., November 7th, 1906. 

Distinction. A very large Japanese in¬ 
curved, having long, rather tightly-incurving 
pedals of good width and capital length; 
eolour. buff, with ye llowish eeuiire. F.-C.C., 
Noveunher 191 li. 1900. 
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Mrs. Sidney Fox.—O ne of the mo3t at- 
! tractive Japanese reflexed of the past season. 
The petals are long and of medium width, 
and are very evenly disposed; colour, flesh- 
pink, tinted rose—really pleasing. F.-C.C., 
November 19th, 1906. 

Annie Hamilton. —This is hardly so new- 
as most of the others. It is a large, very 
full Japanese reflexed, with rather narrow- 
petals ; colour, white, shaded cream, and 
with a greenish centre. F.-C.C., November 
19th, 1906. 

Mme. G. Rivol. —This is a sport from the 
popular Japanese incurved Mme. Paolo 
Kadaclli. The petals are broad, long, and 
of good substance, and make a fine Japanese* 
incurved bloom ; eolour, yellow centre, with 
rosv-buff base to the flower. F.-C.C., No¬ 
vember 19th, 1906. 

Mrs. R. D. Eves. —This, the only flower 
that was commended by the N.C.S., is a 
Japanese incurved, having broad, curling, and 
incurving petals; colour, ivory-white, with 
cream centre. W. V. T. 


A NEW TYPE DEFINED BY THE N.C.S. 
We have been passing through a period of 
change during the last few years. More 
especially is this the case in the early and 
semi-early flowering sections. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums that bloom in the outdoor garden in 
September and October arc largely on the 
increase, and many new and varied forms 
arc being produced. For many years past 
any new flower that differed in a reasonable 
degree from the ordinary Pompon kinds war. 
immediately classified as a Japanese, and in 
this way the Japanese section has grown ab¬ 
normally. Observant growers, however, 
have noticed the inclusion among the so- 
called Japanese section of a number of 
varieties that possess little of the real Japan¬ 
ese traits in their character. As a matter of 
fact, many of the flowers arc not unlike en¬ 
larged hybrid Pompons in their formation, 
and arc distinctly formal in their outline. 
Generally, they are, if anything, rather 
under the size of the largest blooms of the 
true Japanese; but this is amply compensated 
for by their very full character and their 
great wealth of bloom. The plants in¬ 
variably partake of a capital bushy habit of 
growth, developing ample branches, each 
of which usually bears beautiful sprays of 
attractive blossoms; hence the reason for de¬ 
scribing this new section as “decorative” 
Chrysanthemums. In order to encourage 
the cultivation of this type of the flower, it is 
incumbent on the society to provide a class 
or classes at the shows, in which these flowers 
may be exhibited quite by themselves. The 
“decorative” Chrysanthemums, when dis¬ 
budded, or even partially disbudded, make 
very fine flowers, and for market work have 
an increased value. 

At the October Show of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society, the classification com¬ 
mittee w-ent the round of the exhibition, 
and placed the following varieties in this 
new “decorative” section: Perle Rose, 
pearl-pink; Diana, deep bronzy-orange, 
shaded gold ; Nina Bliek, bright scarlet-red, 
finishing off bronze; Harrie, bronzy-orange 
on gold ground; Agnes, deep terra-cotta; 
Blush Beauty, lovely blush-pink ; Polly, deep 
orange-amber ; Frankie, golden-ochre, shaded 
bronze; Goacher’s Pink, bright pink ; Carrie, 
bright, rich yellow; Perfection, white, 
slightly tinted blush ; Reggie, cream ; and 
Maggie Boyes, rosy-pink, shaded gold in 
centre. A year or two since, Martinmas 
(pink, shaded white), and its sport. Bronze 
Martinmas (bright bronze), were taken out 
of the Pompons, and these two varieties will 
henceforth he classified as “decorative” 
Chrysanthemums. The foregoing list is a 
satisfactory beginning. Doubtless, in suc¬ 
ceeding seasons, others will he added thereto 
from those already in cultivation. 

The whole of the varieties described in the 
list above, any grower may take in hand with 
the utmost confidence. They are free flower¬ 
ing and persistent bloomers, and in most in¬ 
stance:-, possess a Splendid constitution. 
Some of the varieties—such as Polly, Carrie, 
Nina Bliek. and Blush Beauty—are already 
so well known for their all round good 


quality that the mention of others of similar 
character will commend the section as a 
whole to growers. C. A. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUT 
FLOWERS. 

Complaints are frequent that the blooms of 
Chrysanthemums hang their heads. The 
fault is, of course, weakly stems, which may 
be remedied by a careful selection of varie¬ 
ties. Market growers are very particular on 
this point, and the kinds that are popular 
with them should also he useful for the 
amateur, as well a.s other cultivators. I have 
noted in various places many varieties this 
year, both new and old, and although anxious 
that novelties shall he improvements, I am in 
no way disposed to name any sort just be¬ 
cause it is new. Many old ones will, indeed, 
be difficult to bent. The following are all of 
the Japanese form, more or les« shaggy in for¬ 
mation. To begin with half-a-dozen sorts to 
bloom in October: — O. J. Quintus, pink; 
White O. J. Quintus; Etoile d’Or, bright 
yellow’; Etoile Blanche, white; Mous. Win. 
Holmes, crimson; Mrs. W T . Hubert, blush- 
white. To follow these late in the month and 
on to November are: Moneymaker, white; 
Market Red, bronzy-red; Renee, salmon- 
pink ; Mme. G. Debrie, blush ; Soleil 
d’Octobre, yellow ; Terra-cotta Soleil, deep 
bronze; True Gold, rich yellow; Mme. 
Edmond Roger, green, tinted white; Mrs. 
W. F. McNeice, pink; N.C.S. Jubilee, 
mauve ; Dazzler, crimson ; Source d’< )r. 
rich bronze ; Lady Hanham, cerise ; Mabel 
Douglas, a pretty yellow; Niveum, fine 
white. To follow these on to Christmas are : 
Mme. R. Oherthur, white ; Negoya, yellow ; 
Old Gold, good bronze ; Winter Cheer, rich 
pink ; Mrs. Swinburne, white ; Mrs. Geo. 
Beech, yellow'; Maud Jefferies, good new- 
white ; Mile. Louise Charnet . pink; 
Violet Lady Beaumont, crimson. The above 
list is not a lengthy one, and there are other 
good kinds, but those named are valuable. 
One point in writing of Chrysanthemums for 
decoration is that the supply of a quantity 
of flowers cannot be too often mentioned, as 
it is harmful to the well-being of the plants 
to be continually stopping the growth. This 
is not necessary, to make them bushy or, in 
fact, dwarf, and if side shoots are allowed'to 
come at will (which may be reduced, if neces¬ 
sary) the growth is more free, and the general 
look of the plant of better form, with leaves 
more robust, and eventually blooms of far 
better quality. II. S. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES, 
Miniature-flowered Pompon Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. — The National Chrysanthemum 
Society has for some years included in its 
schedule of prizes for the December show a 
class for six hunches of email-flow nvd Pompon 
Chrysanthemums. Four characteristic varie¬ 
ties are there mentioned, and these have had 
to suffice for the guidance of growers ns 
to the kind of Pompons they w ere expected to 
exhibit. The competition has always been an 
interesting one, and has brought into promi¬ 
nence (several beautiful sorts. The society 
has, wo understand, compiled a list of these 
Pompon sorts, and made a new section for 
them, particulars of which will he forth¬ 
coming in the Year Book, which, we believe, 
is to he published shortly. There are not a 
great many of them, hut seeing they begin to 
flower in September, and continue throughout 
October, November, and December, interest 
in this charming type may he well maintained. 
The following varieties represent most of 
those culled from various sources: Mignon, 
deep golden-yellow, flowering in September 
and October; Little Boh (syn. Scarlet Gem), 
a pretty crimson-brown, late August and Sep¬ 
tember, and sometimes October; Anastasia, 
light purple, tipped gold, September and 
October; Model of Perfection, rosy lilac. No¬ 
vember; Katie Manning, rosy-bronze, petals 
tipped and edged golden-yellow, November; 
Miss Talfourd,pure white. November ; Pygma¬ 
lion, deep rose. November this must, not he 
confounded with another variety of the same 
name hearing larger flowers ; Little Pet. crim¬ 
son-bronze, on yellow ground, very free, No¬ 
vember and early December; Little Dot, 
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mahogany, should bo partially disbudded, No¬ 
vember; Lilac Gem, lovely pale lilac-pink, I 
November and early December, a perfect little i 
gem ; Snowdrop, pure white, very free, No¬ 
vember and early December; Primrose | 
League, primrose-yellow ; and Miss Gertie I 
Waterer, pale pink. The two last mentioned 
varieties are sports from Snowdrop, both par¬ 
taking of the excellent characteristics of the 
parent variety, and flowering during the same 
period. Lune Fleuri is a distinct flower of | 
an orange-yellow colour, with fimbriated j 
petals. The plant has a spare habit, and , 
flowers in November and early December; ] 
Victorine, dark brown, should be partially j 
disbudded, November; Bob (syn. Maroon 
Model) is a crimson-brown flower of small size, j 
and is in good form in November ; Perfection 
is brown-red, tipped yellow', and in good 
form in November and early December.— 
W. V. T. 


ROSES. 

SINGLE HYBRID TEA ROSES. 

One of the most pleasing results of the cross¬ 
fertilisation of Roses is the exquisite single 


Irish Elegance. The growth is upright and 
strong, with a branching habit peculiar to 
many of these hybrid Roses. I cannot too 
highly commend the Rose to those who have 
much table decoration to carry out. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than a table de¬ 
corated with Irish Elegance and Lady Pen¬ 
zance Sweet Brier. 

Another excellent feature of these single 
Hybrid Teas is the immense size of the petals 
of some of them. This is especially noted in 

Irish Glory. Here we have a flower beau¬ 
tifully marbled with silvery pink in the in¬ 
side, the outside of petals being flamed with 
crimson. It is very sweetly scented, and ex¬ 
ceedingly showy. The growth is no vigorous 
that one could make a very nice moderate 
hedge with this variety. It. is for such work 
j as hedges that these Roses seem specially 
adapted, and if so employed they will add an 
I additional charm to our Rose gardens. Most 
of the varieties are as perpetual as the 
j Monthly Roses yielding their delightful blos¬ 
soms from early June to October. 

Irish Beauty is a snow-white flower, with 
I a rich array of golden anthers, and it is also 
' very sweetly scented. 



Rose Irish Elegance. 


varieties that are produced. All who are en¬ 
gaged in raising Roses know that fully two- 
thirds of the seedlings are of a single or 
semi-double character, and it is often a matter 
of disappointment when one strives for a good 
seedling by crossing well-known double sorts 
to find that only single forms result. But if 
there are very many disappointments, owing 
to the want of fulness in our seedlings, the 
charming tints of many of the single forms 
compensate us in some measure for our 
labours. 

Irish Elegance, a bloom of which we figure 
to-day, is one of those delightful Irish Roses 
which Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons have en¬ 
riched our collection with, and there is. in 
my opinion, no Rose with such fascinating 
tints. I shall not readily forget the fine mass 
of Irish Elegance that was exhibited at the 
autumn Rose Show of the National Rose 
Society in 1905, and if ever a single Rose 
deserved a gold medal I consider this variety 
diil. The colour is bronzy orange-scarlet 
when in the bud state, and when expanding 
the flower assumes various Apricot hues. The 
buds are almost as long as those of Gustave 
Regie, and all who know this lovely sort will 
understand how beautiful are the buds of 


Irish Engineer is of a dazzling scarlet 
colour, with large, ma-sive, rounded flowers. 

Irish Harmony is variable in colour, the 
| buds a pale creamy-yellow', with still paler 
flowers when open. There is a suffusion of 
' claret colour at times, which adds an attrac¬ 
tion to this sort. 

Irish Star is a rich rose-pink, with a star- 
like centre of pale lemon colour, the flowers 
J being most freely produced. 

Irish Pride is yet another with a colour of 
| ecru and old rose, with a zone of old gold : a 
very pretty blending. 

Whilst speaking of these single Roses one 
I cannot forget tlint delightful sort, 

Rosa sinica Anemone, which although not 
perpetual, must remain for some time our 
l very best single Rose. 1 consider it one of 
! the greatest triumphs of the hyhridisers among 
Roses that we have ever seen, and apart from 
its immense pink blossoms it is interesting as 
a sub-evergreen. Another gem is 

Gottfreid Keller. This has been 
noticed in these columns before, but it may 
I fittingly be included in* our list. It is per¬ 
petual flowering, and although not strictly 
single it passes for a single Rose. I can only 
compare it to a perpetual flowering Lady Pen¬ 
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zance, only much larger and richer iu colour. 
Two other pretty perpetual flowering single 
gems are Rosa indica, Miss Lowe’s variety, 
and Miss Willmott, which is like a small 
eingle-flow'ered L’Ideal. 

All the varieties named above might be 
grouped in a garden by themselves, making 
pillars of sinica Anemone, hedges and beds 
of the others, with arches of Jersey Beauty, 
Hiawatha, Wichuraiana rubra, and Paul’s 
single White, whilst the ground could be car¬ 
peted with Wichuraiana (type) and mounds 
made of rugosa repens alba, with big bushes 
of Dawn and Mrs. O. G. Orpen in the back¬ 
ground. Rosa. 


SOME GOOD CRIMSON AND SCARLET 
ROSES. 

I have never heard anyone complain of the 
brilliant coloured Roses. On the other hand, 
there seems to be a desire on the part of the 
public to plant more of them. There is a 
shade of colour that is severely condemned, 
and that is magenta, and nlthough I do not 
go so far as to condemn all Roses that ap¬ 
proach this particular shade, I certainly dis¬ 
like them. Who can help admiring when in 
its full beauty a mass of a good brilliant 
Hybrid Perpetual Rose, such as Hugh Dick¬ 
son, Bob Davison, or Duchess of Bedford ! 
Really we owe much to the Hybrid Perpetual 
group for their superb and stately blossoms 
and glowing colours. Whilst there is such a 
scarcity of brilliant colours among the Hybrid 
Teas we must hold fnst to the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, even though they bloom but sparingly 
in the autumn. A new Rose, or a compara¬ 
tively new one, that is fast making its way 
into popularity, is Commandant Felix Faure, 
and yet this variety is not mentioned in the 
recent analysis of the best Roses. Cannot 
something be done to place such Roses in the 
foreground, so that amateurs can buy the 
best instead of inferior older sorts? There 
are few’ Roses to surpass a well-grown Alfred 
K. Williams. It is looked upon as being a 
poor grower, but with many it is a great suc¬ 
cess, and one of our best autumnals. Louis 
Van Houtte was magnificent all last autumn, 
its rich crimson blossoms being conspicu¬ 
ous some distance off. I believe C. J. 
Grahaine will prove a valuable addition 
to scarlet Roses. It comes midway between 
Gloire de Margottin and Duke of Teck. 
Francois Crousse should be largely planted 
where a bed of bold bushes can be accommo¬ 
dated. It is a very vigorous grower, but well 
repays a little extra care, for its buds are as 
handsome as those of A. K. Williams. I know' 
some gardens where it is formed into a hedge, 
and a brilliant effect it makes. A good old 
Rose, and hard to beat, especially when grown 
as a standard, is Duke of Edinburgh. This 
variety should be grown also in pillar form, 
by far the best way to ensure a good blossom¬ 
ing, and the quality may be improved by 
liberal manuring. Duke of Teck is really the 
latter Rose, minus the shading. 

I wish our English growers would retain 
some of the brilliant Roses we used to grow* 
years ago. I recall such as Eugene Appert. 
Gloire de Bourg la Reine, etc., and I think 
they should be revived, nlthough we already 
have so many Roses. In any case, when 
ordering Hybrid Perpetual Roses buyers 
should insist upon plenty of rich colours, for 
we can obtain pink. rose, blush, and white 
galore from the Teas and Hybrid Teas. 

W. N. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red Roses for south wall. You have on 
several occasions Riven me valuable information on 
selection of Roses, ami 1 venture to trouble you 
again. I wish to plant some red Roses aRuinst front 
wall of my residence. The walls are cream, rough 
cast, but have a wood trellis fixed 2 inches in front. 
As ground colour is creamy-white. I should prefer red 
Roses (full, large, and double, if possible), and with 
cood foliage also, if possible. The N.R.8. catalogue 
gives only two red varieties—viz., Francois Crousae 
and LonRworth Rambler, the former being dwarf and 
the latter only semi-double. Will you kindly give 
ine an opinion regarding following varieties of red 
Roses if planted against a high south wall:—(1) Ards 
Rover, (2) Ards Pillar, (8) Reine Marie Heiiriette, 
(4) Cheshunt Hybrid, (S) Climbing Papa (Jontier. 
(0) Dr. Rouges, (7) Fellenberg, (8) Noel I ft Nabonnand. 
<») Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, and (10) Waltham 
Climber? 1 understand No. 8 mildews badly against 
any but a north wall, and that No. in fades (piickly. 
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The only two recommended by Rose-growers are Ards 
Rover and Ards Pillar. If there are few red Roses 
suitable, please give names of best yellows to plant 
with reds in pairs, those with a branching habit and 

? ;ood foliage to fill a trellis preferred? Elevation of 
ront wall is as followsHeight, 11 feet, to top of 
trellis and porch. Can I put two plants in each of 
the spaces or only one?— W. Flewker. 

[It is quite true that Reine Marie Henriette 
mildews rather badly, and we never care to 
recommend this Rose for a wall, beautiful as 
it is, as we much prefer to use it upon a 
lofty arch, Rose temple, or pillar. There are 
three varieties of Waltham Climbers, Nos. 1, 
2, 3. It is No. 3 that fades. No. 1 is a bright 
cherry-red, with a handsome Camellia-like 
flower, and good foliage. We think you would 
do well to plant one of this variety. You can 
well plant two specimens in each space, and 
as you prefer all red sorts we should recom¬ 
mend (1) Francois Crousse. (2) Dr. Rouges, (3) 
Noella Nabonnand, (4) Mons. Desir, (5) 
Climbing Papa Gontier, (6) Longworth Ram¬ 
bler, (7) Reine Olga de Wurtemburg. Nos. 3, 
5, 6, aud 7 are not very full or double, but 
they yield a profusion of blossoms, which 
somewhat compensates for this. A very bril¬ 
liant sort would be Gruss an Teplitz, and we 
should prefer this to No. 5 if it were more 
vigorous, but you could plant a specimen upon 
a standard and a dwarf plant at the base. By 
this means the elevation would soon be 
covered. Fellenberg is of a colour not much 
admired, being a pale, rosy-red and Cheshunt 
Hybrid has an objectionable magenta shade, 
otherwise it is a fine hardy Rose. Ards Rover 
and Ards Pillar are good pillar Roses, but 
they are rather thin in blossom, and only half 
climbers. Climbing Cramoisie-Superieur gives 
a delightful bit of colour, but the flowers 
are small. Should you prefer some yellow 
Roses to mingle with the reds our choice 
would be Duehesse d’Auerstadt, Reve d’Or, 
Mine. Hector Leuilliot, and Bouquet d’Or.] 


FERNS* 

NEW FERNS. 

The most notable feature of the new Ferns 
that have been submitted to the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society during the year 1906 has 
been the increase in the plumose forms of 
Nephrolepis exaltata. This section is of 
quite recent origin, the first being Nephro¬ 
lepis exaltata Piersoni, sent here from the 
United States a few years ago. When first 
distributed, this variety, owing to the much- 
divided, plumose character of its fronds, and 
their greater width, gained many admirers. 
In 1906 three varieties of Nephrolepis exaltata 
were given first-class certificates, viz.: — 
NEFHROLEPI8 EXALTATA ELEGANTI8SIMA, 
N. B. 8UPERBA, and N. E. todeaoides.— 
Though quite distinct, as shown, a descrip¬ 
tion of the three would be very puzzling; 
therefore it will suffice to say that N. to¬ 
deaoides has the plumose, much-divided char¬ 
acter common to Todea superba, while in N. 
superba the fronds are heavily crested and 
tasselled. Yet another variety gained an 
award of merit, this being 
Nephrolepis pectinata canaliculata, 
which is of erect growth, with a kind of crest 
on the pinnules of the fronds. Three kinds 
of Davallia have also been honoured during 
the year, a first-class certificate being given 
to 

Davallia bolida superba, a larger and 
bolder Fern than even the typical Davallia 
solida, and one that will doubtless be, in 
time, much sought after, from its high orna¬ 
mental value. Awards of merit were given to 
Davallia canariensis elegans, a finely- 
cut form of the Hare’s-Foot Fern, and 
Davallia elegans Mayi, characterised by 
its much-divided fronds. 

Osmunda Mayi, a descendant of the well- 
known O. palustris, was the only other Fern 
to gain a first-class certificate. This is a 
very distinct, but at the same time somewhat 
depauperated, form. The fronds are spread¬ 
ing, and the pinnae, which are rather spar¬ 
ingly produced, are wedge-shaped and a good 
deal cut. They are deep green, with a light- 
coloured stripe in the centre. Awards of 
merit were given to 

Acbottichum decoratum, a Fern with 
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broad, simple fronds of a dark-green colour, 
whose margins, as well as the stems, are 
clothed with brown scales. It belongs to 
the same section as the fairly well-known 
Acrostichum crinitum. 

Asplenium laceratum.— This somewhat 
suggests a variety of the Bird’s-Nest Fern 
(Asplenium Nidus), now so popular as email 
plants for decoration. The new-comer has 
the fronds divided down to the mid-rib in a 
more or less irregular manner. 

Polypodium phymatodes corymbosum.— 
A crested form of a Fern but little met with 
in gardens. It produces bold, upright, once- 
divided fronds from a large, creeping rhi¬ 
zome. It is also known as Drynaria vulgaris. 


THE HARDY FERNERY. 

The plauting of Ferns, unfortunately, is often 
done in a haphazard style, and thus the effect 
is considerably minimised. While system, 
however, is necessary for the production of 
the best results and effects, it must not be 
supposed that a symmetrical and artificial 
style is advocated. One thing which is, 
perhaps, more noticeable than any other in 
the natural habitats of the Fern family is the 
manner in which they grow. As a rule, where 
Ferns are abundant they arc found growing 
in masses or clumps of each individual kind, 
and although stragglers are found outside of 
these clumps, they are, as it were, colonisers, 
which have by some means become isolated, 
but which will proceed to gather around them 
a progeny by offshoots or spores, which will 
in course of time form equally effective 
masses as those existing in their immediate 
neighbourhood. For instance, on the moun¬ 
tain sides are seen square yards covered with 
nothing but the Parsley Fern (AllosoruB oris- 
pus); in other places dense masses of the 
Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-foemina) ; else- 
where even larger masses of the Male Fern 
(Lastrea Filix-mas). In some places the moun¬ 
tain Buckler Fern (Lastrea montami) 
abounds, forming long, irregular masses; 
and the same remarks may be mad-! in refer¬ 
ence to most of the British species. When 
these things are considered they serve to 
guide Fern cultivators in the style they 
should adopt in the planting of Ferns in their 
gardens, whether in rockwork or otherwise. 
Far too frequently Ferns are dotted about and 
intermingled one with another, so that there 
is nothing definite in the effect, all indi¬ 
viduality of species being lost. To prevent 
this, and at the same time to come ns near 
as possible to Nature’s ways, Ferns should be 
lanted in clumps, say half-a-dozen or so of a 
ind together. By this means each kind will 
be kept distinct, and an effect produced at 
once pleasing and natural. By a judicious 
arrangement of the different genera and 
species or varieties, the peculiarities of each 
may be made prominent, the clumps of the 
heavier-foliaged kinds serving to show up 
those of the lighter and more graceful kinds. 
The colour also, or the shades of green, 
should be considered, and thus another 
feature of interest utilised in the arrange¬ 
ment to produce improved effect. 

Time for planting. —Autumn is the best 
time of the year for the planting ,nf Ferns 
out-of-doors, as, their season’s growth having 
been made, they will then bear removal 
better than when in a growing condition, and 
there is little risk of injury provided reason¬ 
able care is exercised. When replanted 
early the plants have an opportunity to make 
roots and become established by the spring. 
They may, indeed, be safely removed any 
time before growth commences, but the 
longer the interval between their removal and 
their commencing to grow the better it will 
be for them. All Ferns should be removed 
and replanted with as many roots as possible ; 
if the whole of the living fibrous roots they 
have made are left intact there is far more 
certainty of their making vigorous and satis¬ 
factory growth the following season than if a 
number of these feeders are broken off and 
the plants deprived of their assistance. At 
this season also division of the crowns and 
rhizomes may be most safely accomplished, 
and thus an increased number of plants be 
secured for extension of the fernery. Many 


people have a clearing up when the leaves 
have fallen from the trees, and the Fern 
foliage becomes brown, but in the interests of 
the Ferns this should be postponed until 
spring. The fronds of the Ferns and the 
fallen leaves when left on and about the plants 
serve materially to protect the crowns and 
slender creeping rhizomes of such as the Oak 
Fern, the Beech Fern, and similar kinds from 
the frosts and cold winds. They also serve 
to retain moisture about the plants, which is 
very beneficial during even the dormant 
season. In spring, when the new T fronds begin 
to start and growth is on the point of be¬ 
coming vigorous, it is advisable to remove the 
old fronds, aa they are not then of much 
further use to the plants, and they can be dis¬ 
pensed with and the fernery cleared up ready 
for the new season. 

Soil. —An important matter in the making 
of a new or in the reconstruction of an old 
fernery is the supply of proper compost for 
the Ferns to grow in. When possible some 
good fibrous turfy loam should be procured, 
and after the removal of any growing material 
the fibrous portion should be chopped up so 
as to form a nice rough mass. To this should 
be added an equal proportion of good partially 
decayed leaf-mould, another equal quantity of 
good fibrous peat, and about an equal propor¬ 
tion of sharp sand. These mixed together 
w'ill form a compost in which almost any Fern 
will grow luxuriantly. Of course, some of 
the kinds require a little variation. For in¬ 
stance, the Polypodies will be better with a 
double quantity of leaf-mould, the Osmundas 
a double quantity of peat, the Scolopendriums 
will also be benefited by a free admixture of 
lime in the form of old mortar, broken oyster- 
shells, or tufa dust. Blechnums, however, 
cannot do with lime at all, hence it is a good 
plan to mix up the general compost first, and 
then, taking this as the foundation, provide 
the various kinds with anything special which 
they may require. There are many very 
beautiful varieties among the hardy Ferns 
which, unfortunately, are far from being so 
well known and so extensively cultivated as 
they deserve. Some of the North American 
species are exceedingly hardy, while their 
style of foliage is quite distinct from that of 
anything among British Ferns. 

A Fern Lover. 


STRUTHIOPTERIS GERMANICA. 
This is one of the handsomest, as well as 
one of the most curious, of all European 
Ferns. Handsome on account of the deli¬ 
cacy of its fronds, and of the perfect and 
elegant vase-shape in which they are dis¬ 
posed. It is curious from the production of 
two distinct sorts of fronds; the barren ones, 
broad, lanceolate in form, and attenuated at 
their base, measure each from 24 inches to 
30 inches long, while the fertile ones, which 
are produced from the centre, are ehort, 
barely 15 inches long, on strong crowns, stiff, 
much contracted, and disposed in the form 
of a rigid shuttlecock. The fertile fronds 
assume a peculiar brownish tint in the 
autumn, when they alone remain on the 
plant, as the barren fronds are deciduous, 
and die down early in October, if not sooner. 
This lovely Fern, which in Europe is found 
in a wild state only in the central and eastern 
parts, in Germany, Austria, Denmark, Fin¬ 
land, Russia, etc., is also peculiar on account 
of the rambling character of its underground 
rhizomes, which, extending to long distances, 
are exceedingly prolific, the point of each 
producing a young plant. On that account, 
and also through its being thoroughly hardy 
and withstanding any amount of frost, it is 
an excellent Fern to introduce into out-of- 
door ferneries of large dimensions, as also 
into the woods, where, provided the soil be 
of a naturally humid nature, it rapidly forms 
a sort of undergrowth of the most pleasing 
effect. Its noble habit, the lovely pale 
colour of its fronds, and their delicate tex¬ 
ture, are well shown when growing outside 
among other Ferns, with which it forms a 
striking contrast. 

Beale on Pern-fronda.— This may be cured by 
scraping off the scale and well washing with Quassia 
extract and soft-soap. Repeat the process a few 
days later to kill any that may have escaped the 
tir*t application. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PERGOLA.—III. 

This illustration shows the lighter kind of 
pergola for rather a narrow passage leading 
from the garden to an orchard, and forming a 
division between a strong bank of shrubs and 
the regular garden. It is about 8 feet 6 inches 
high, and 7 feet wide. The materials are all 
grown in the place, and the structure erected 
by the woodmen. In country places the 
Larch is one of the most convenient timbers 
for making a pergola of the less massive sort. 
Although not so good as Oak, it is better than 
Pine or Spruce of the same size. The cross- 


THE FUMITORIES (CORYDALIS). 

There is probably no work in the English 
language in which plants are so faithfully and 
characteristically portrayed as they are in the 
pages of that delightful old seventeenth cen¬ 
tury book, entitled “ Paradisi in Sole Para- 
disus Terrestris”—i.c., Parkinson’s Earthly 
Paradise—which no one, unless he has given 
it a careful perusal, can have any conception 
of the wealth of information contained 
therein. 

As to the way in which the plants are 
treated, I would cite the general description 
that the author, John Parkinson, gives of the 


Commencement of iKTgola built of Larch supports and roturh Chestnut trellis leading from flower warden to fruit -rarden 
Plants used : Clematises, Vines, Yellow Climbing Roses, and Wistaria. 


pieces are better split or sawn in two. The | Corydalis or Fumitory family, which I hav 


Chestnut, common also in woodland, is bet¬ 
ter split immediately it is gnthered. This 
particular pergola runs above a flower gar¬ 
den, and commands views of it, separating it 
from a bank of shrubs above and helping to 
frame and shelter the garden. Since it was 
erected it has been a constant pleasure, 
draped with Tea Roses, Japanese Vines, 
Smilax, the wild species of Clematises, hardy 
Passion-flower, and Wistarias. The path 
way is of old York stone. 

The weather in Cornwall - “ O H. 0.," writ¬ 
ing to us from Truro, on December .list, says: “ For 
the first time for many years we have had .1 inches 
of snow on the ground for several days. I think it 
is thawing now,” 


selected as the subject for this paper. 

These are most truly to bee reckoned Vernall 
plants, for that they rise not out of the ground until 
the Spring bee come in, and are gone likewise before 
it be past, remaining under ground all the rest of 
the yeare. 

“Hollow roote ” (Radix cava) was the 
common name by which these plants were 
known in Parkinson’s time, and under this 
heading (on page li7. r >) he describes three 
species which are tolerably well known in pre¬ 
sent-day gardens C. cava (syn C. tuhe- 

rosa), and its white form, and C. bulbosa (syn. 
C. solidn). Anyone who has grown all three 
plants will appreciate his description that 
“ they are most truly to bee reckoned Vernall 


plants.” The name Corydalis is the old 
Greek name for the Fumitory, and is derived 
from the Greek word for a lark, because the 
spur of the flow’er resembles the spur of a 
lark. The flowers of the majority of the 
plants in this genus are shaped very much 
like those of a Toadflax (Linaria). and have 
spurs resembling those of a Columbine (Aqui 
legia), while in addition to these two im¬ 
portant characteristics it should he also noted 
that below each flower stalk there is a modi¬ 
fied leaf, botanically known as a bract. 

There are a great many species of Cory¬ 
dalis, as a reference to the “ Index Kewensis ” 
will show, but many of them are weedy and 
of little use in the garden. Re¬ 
cent years have increased our 
know ledge of this family ow ing to 
the valuable and attractive finds 
made by Mr. E. H. Wilson in 
China; while several species 
which had been lest sight of have 
been re-introduced, and have 
proved valuable garden plants, 
some of them blooming with the 
Snowdrop in the open garden. 
As a rule, they have tuberous or 
tufted root stocks, and nre 
x usually perennial. I have grown 
many of the species in my garden, 
and have not found any apparent 
difficulty in their cultivation. 
Most of them require no speeinl 
treatment, but nearly all the 
early spring-flow’ering kinds nre 
grateful for a ecol, shndy spot in 
<lamp soil. The tuberous-rooted 
kinds are best propagated hv 
careful division immediately 
after flowering, though many of 
them seed freely, and if this be 
sown at once in pans, ami kept 
moist in a shaded, cold frame, it 
will be sure to germinate the en¬ 
suing spring. The following are 
among the more important 
kindo : — 

Corydalis anoustifolia (the 
Narrow-leaved Fumitory). In 
August, 1903, a small tuber of 
this little plant reached me from 
C. G. Van Tubergen, jun., of the 
Zwanenburg Nur-erits, Haarlem. 
It is a very dainty and pretty 
thing, rising above ground to¬ 
wards the middle of January, and 
flowering towards the end oi Feb¬ 
ruary, unless the weather at that 
time happens to be inclement. 
Alongside the precocious Hepa- 
tiea angulosn atrocoerulea (which 
flowers at the same period) it 
makes a truly charming picture. 
C. anguetifolia is not by any 
means a novelty, although lost 
eight of for many years, as it was 
first described by Bieberstein in 
his work, “Flora Taurica,” 
Vol. II., page 14G, under the 
name of Fumaria nngustifolia. 
De Candolle some time after¬ 
wards altered the name to Cory¬ 
dalis. In nn interesting letter, 
written in response to an enquiry 
ns to the habitat from whence C. 
angu .tifolin had been introduced, 
Mr. John Hoi g, the proprietor of 
the Zwanenburg Nurseries, gave 
me the following details : —“ It is 
six or seven years ago that a err- 
respondent, then living in Tiflis, 
sent me one bulb of it, and I have raised my 
stock from seeds which this species very 
freely produces.” With me this plant has cer¬ 
tainly proved a free seeder, and already I have 
quite a number of tiny plants surrounding 
the parent bulb, care being taken on my pnrt 
to cover the seeds over with a little fine leaf- 
soil and sand directly they were shed. From 
4 inches to 8 inches -according to the strength 
of the individual plant—seems to be about, the 
height to which this species attains, and it is 
perfectly erect. The flow’ers are crenm 
coloured, with a suspicion of primrose, and 
have a particularly long spur, the bracts being 
also divided to the middle into three divi¬ 
sions. The stems are brownish-coloured, the 
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leaves a delicate shade of greyish green. 
These latter are finely cut into long and 
narrow divisions, a feature which gives the 
plant its name. The bulb or tuber is small 
and rounded, and after flowering the plant, 
dies completely away, leaving no trace above 
ground. From its early flowering one is natu¬ 
rally led to assume that a sheltered position, 
and one to which the earliest rays of the sun 
do not penetrate, is preferable. Here - in 
such a position—it is growing in almost pure 
peat beneath the shelter of a friendly Kalmia 
bush, while a large sandstone block gives 
the much-needed protection from wind. 

Cory DALIS aurka (the Golden Fumitory). 
— This pretty little annual, hailing from 
America, grows from 4 inches to 6 inches in 
height. The flowers, which have short, blunt 
spurs, are bright yellow, and are produced in 
early summer ; the leaves are glaucous and 
finely cut. It is not of much importance, and 
outside botanic gardens is seldom seen. 

Corydalis BKAOTEATA (the Bracted Fumi¬ 
tory). A very distinct plant in every way, 
and one that is, moreover, quite easily grown. 
It was discovered by Professor Ledebour, of 
Dorpat, and is described in " Flora Altaica ” 
as being a native of damp, woody spots of the 
Altai mountains, which, by the wav, seem 
to be a special home of the Corydalis family. 
The plant under notice makes its first appear¬ 
ance above ground towards the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, and the peculiar appearance of the 
flowering stems, sheathed in their brown 
covering, arrests attention immediately they 
begin to rise from the soil. The month of 
March generally sees this species at its best. 
The stems attain 9 inches to 1 foot in height, 
and the clusters of flowers are produced in a 
nearly horizontal manner at intervals on the 
stems. Before they are fully opened they 
are sulphur-yellow in colour, but on expand¬ 
ing they fade to a creamy white, while in the 
interior of each flower there is a tiny blotch 
of chocolate. The large bracts, from which 
the plant takes its name, are situated imme¬ 
diately beneath each flower, and are dark 
green, veined and edged with purple. In 
shape these are oval, tapering to a point at 
the top. The leaves, of which there are two 
on each stem, are of a deep glaucous-green 
shade, and these are divided into segments, 
which are in turn divided. I have it growing 
in a moist and sheltered spot of the rock- 
garden here, in conjunction with Fritillaria 
Meleagris alba, and a form of Anemone nemo- 
rosa (the Wood Anemone). The species evi¬ 
dently prefers a light peaty soil, and does not 
produce seed with me, so that in order to pro¬ 
pagate it root division is the only alternative 
mode of increase. 

Corydalis bulbosa (Bulbous Fumitory).— 
Parkinson calls this old-fashioned plant 
“ Holew'Ort,” and under the botanical name of 
Radix cava minor gives a quaint description 
of it. It seems to have many English names 
—some of them purely local—and I well re¬ 
member once enquiring its name from an old 
cottage-wife whose flower borders were 
thickly bestrewn with it, and receiving answer 
that it was “ Kiss-me-quiek-my-Mother’s 
coming.” In several place's in Britain this 
species is naturalised, and though it is well 
worth growing in some half-wild spot, it is 
apt to become a (pretty) weed in gardens. 
The plant is a compact grower, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding 6 inches in height, and takes its name 
from its solid bulbous root. The flowers, 
which spring from among the much-divided 
bracts, are dull purple, and the finely cut 
leaves are a pale glaucous green. It flowers 
for some weeks during April and May, and 
afterwards dies right away. Being very 
hardy, and of the easiest possible culture, it 
is more suited to the rougher parts of the 
spring garden. It is synonymous with C. 
solida and C. digitata. There is a white 
form, which is certainly rare. 

Cory daub bulbosa' var. den si flora.— 
Some years ago I received from abroad a 
plant under the name of Corydalis Halleri. 
which bore an exact, resemblance to the plate 
of Fumaria Ilalleri given in “ Maund’s 
Botanic Garden” (1829-30). On reference to 
the “ Index Kewensis ” 1 find that, C. Ilalleri 
is referred to C. bulbosa, but I rather suspect 
now' that the plant which heads this note, 
and which 1 find included in the now Kew 
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“ Hand List of Herbaceous Plants,” is the 
very plant which came to me as C. Halleri. 
The differences between this latter plant and 
C. bulbosa are very marked. The plant I 
take to be C. bulbosa var. densiflora flowers 
in March, considerably in advance of C. bul¬ 
bosa, while its clusters of flowers are larger, 
and their colouring is deepened and improved. 

Corydalis capnoides (the Smoke-like 
Fumitory).— In the "Index Kewensis” this is 
referred to C. lutea, ns it also is in the sup¬ 
plement to Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Gar¬ 
dening.” In the new Kew “ Hand List of 
Herbaceous Plants,” however, it is re-instated 
as a distinct, species. Though closely related 
to C. lutea both in foliage and general ap¬ 
pearance, it is distinct from a garden point of 
view'. 'I'lie chief distinguishing feature is 
that it has whitish-yellow flowers, while those 
of C. lutea are practically self-yellow. 1 need 
not give any further particulars of this plant, 
but would refer readers to the description of 
C. lutea, which appears later on in this 
paper. C. capnoides may be found described 
in some works under the name of C. oehro- 
leuca. 

Corydalis Cabeana (Case’s Fumitory).— 
Seed of this was distributed in 1886 by 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, of Ipswich. 
Being a native of California, where it iB 
found growing in moist and shady ravines, it 
is of doubtful hardiness, and has now appa¬ 
rently fallen out of cultivation in this country. 
This plant was first described in 1874 by 
Professor Asa Gray, and is one of the tallest- 
growing species which has been introduced to 
English gardens, attaining the height of 
3 feet under favourable conditions. The 
erect, glaucous stems are of branching habit, 
and the pretty foliage is finely cut into 
leaflets, which are either ovate or oblong. 
The flowers, which ore borne in dense 
clusters, 3 inches to 5 inches in length, are 
about an inch long, of which more than half 
forms a straight, obtuse spur. In colour 
they are a delicate white, tinged with blue. 

Corydalis cashmeriana (Cashmere Fumi¬ 
tory).—Up to the present I have failed to 
procure this plant, and only make mention of 
it here because there is a charming coloured 
plate of it in that sumptuous work, Itoyle’s 
“ Flora of the Himalayas.” The colouring of 
the flowers is yellow, blue, and brown—a 
striking combination. Its name explains its 
habitat, but as to its suitability for our Eng¬ 
lish climate I am, of course, unable to speak. 

Corydalis cava (Hollow-rooted Fumitory). 
—The Kew’ “ Hand List of Herbaceous 
Plants ” makes no mention whatever of this 
plant, which is a matter of some wonder, as 
it is in general cultivation. In writing of it 
as C. cava I am assisting in the perpetuation 
of an error, because “ the powers that be ” 
have ordained that for the future its correct 
name must be C. tuberosa. Nowadays plant 
names are chopped and changed about with 
such wanton frequency that the ordinary in¬ 
dividual cannot keep pace with the altera¬ 
tions. In this case 1 cling to the old name of 
” cava,” because it was w ell known to both 
Gerard and Parkinson, and with plants, as 
with individuals, one naturally cherishes a 
certain fondness for old associations. This 
species grows about 6 inches high, and flow’ers 
between March and May, according to the 
season and position. The type has purplish- 
pink flowers, which are not particularly at¬ 
tractive, but the white form (albiflora) is very 
pretty. The panicles of creamy-white 
flowers, interspersed with the delicate green, 
finely-cut foliage, and reddish-brown bracts, 
form a distinctly harmonious contrast. The 
plant grows from a hollow’, tuberous root- 
stock, and to increase it this must be divided 
after the plant has gone to rest in early 
autumn. 

Corydalis chkilanthifolia (the Cheil- 
anthes-leaved Fumitory). —I made the ac¬ 
quaintance of this plant some three or four 
years ago when visiting Messrs. Veitch’s nur¬ 
sery. It was one of Mr. Wilson’s discoveries 
in China, and has already proved to be per¬ 
fectly hardy and of easy culture in the open 
garden. It is a robust grower, with finely- 
cut, Fern like foliage, which assumes a red¬ 
dish colour during winter. The plants form 
good-sized, compact tufts, and from the 
middle of March and during the whole 


summer they produce an abundance of long, 
erect spikes of bright yellow flowers, rising 
well above the foliage. Seed is freely pro¬ 
duced, and does, in fact, sow itself. Any 
open position in the border will suit it. 
Plants of this species are being distributed 
by Messrs. Veitch, and also seed by Messrs. 
Thompson and Morgan, of Ipswich. 

Corydalis olauua.— This most charming 
Canadinn annual, or biennial, is one of those 
good plants which has met with unaccount¬ 
able neglect at the hands of gardeners gener¬ 
ally. When Mr. John Milburn was curator 
of the Bath Botanic Garden I well remember 
that he used to plant a handsome little group 
of it each year on the north side of the rock 
garden, where it found many admirers. My 
first plants of it were the outcome of a visit to 
Canon Ellacombe’u richly-stored garden at 
Bitten, and were seedlings raised in a cold 
frame. Planted out on a moist border in 
half-shade, they grew' about 18 inches high, 
and commenced to bloom the second week in 
July. The flowers are in two colours—a 
pretty shade of pinky-red and orange ; the 
leaves are daintily cut into blunt, oblong 
lobes, and are of a glaucous blue-green. The 
whole plant is so extremely graceful and at¬ 
tractive that it can only require to be better 
known for its merits to be recognised. The 
seeds may be sown as soon as ripe, in which 
case the plant may be treated as a biennial, 
or may be kept until early spring, when they 
should be sown in a cold frame, and planted 
out where they are intended to bloom. The 
seed of most.of this family is black and shiny. 

Corydalis Gortschakovi (Gortschakov’s 
Fumitory).—A scarce but pretty plant from 
Turkestan, which is figured in Hegel’s “ Gar- 
tenflora.” It is also to be found described in 
Hooker’s “ Flora of British India.” The 
plant grows from a woody rootstock, attain¬ 
ing 1 foot to 2 feet in height. The flowers are 
3 inch to 1 inch long, golden-yellow’, and pro¬ 
duced in clusters ; the leaves are glaucous, 
and of handsome appearance. 

Corydalis Govaniana (Govan’s Fumi¬ 
tory).— This plant was first described by 
Nathaniel Wallieh in his work, “ Tentamen 
Floral Nepalensis.” He received it from, 
and named it after, Dr. Govan, who col¬ 
lected it at Gurhwal. It is extremely common 
in some parts of the Himalayas at an alti¬ 
tude of about 8.000 feet. The root is called 
“Chootkes” by the hill people, and valued 
as a charm against evil spirits. It Varies 
from a few inches to nearly 1 foot in height, 
and reminds one rather of a mixture of C. 
lutea and C. nobilis—in fact, without entering 
into botanical technicalities, this conveys the 
best idea of this species. 

Corydalis Kolpakowskyana (Kolpa- 
kowsky’s Fumitory). — A delicate-looking 
little plant, which is early above ground, and 
oftentimes in flower with me before the close 
of February. It was introduced in 1879 from 
Turkestan, and is figured in Hegel’s “Garten- 
flora.” This species grows from a small bulb¬ 
ous rootstock, and attains the height of 
6 inches or 7 inches. It is of tufted growth, 
with slender, brownish-red stems, and finely- 
cut, glabrous, glaucous green leaves, which 
are edged with yellowish green. The small 
flowers are of a delicate pink colour. The 
bracts are glaucous green and ovate-acute in 
shape. Owing to its earliness it should be 
given a sheltered position, and a moist and 
shady one seems to suit its requirements best. 
Propagated by careful division in July. 

Corydalis’ Ledebouriana (Ledebour’s 
Fumitory).—Yet another early-flowering 
species, and one that is moreover most dis¬ 
tinct. It is a native of the south-eastern dis¬ 
tricts of the Altai, and was introduced by Dr. 
Regel in 1879, and is figured in his “ Garten- 
flora.” This species is quite unlike any other 
on account of its peculiar pale glaucous 
green leaves, which arc arranged in a whorl 
half-way up the stems. It is of rather lax, 
sprawling habit, and grows from 9 inches to 
12 inches high. The flowers are each aliout 
an inch long, and are half a deep claret 
colour and half (the spur) a pale pink. This 
species grows from a tuberous rootstock, and 
is at its best during March and April. Pro¬ 
pagated by division after the stems have de¬ 
cayed. 

Corydalis LoNoiFi.oiiA (the Long-flow ere<l 
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Fumitory).—An extremely rare and pretty | spite of not being disturbed since planted, 
species, native of the Altai, where it is found , In height it reaches about 9 inches, generally 
in shady places. It was introduced as far making its appearance above ground in 
back as 1832, and is figured in Vol. 60 of March, and flowering during May and June. 
“ The Botanical Magazine.” The flowers are The stout, leafy flower-stems are surmounted 
1} inches long, pale rose colour, with centre by a massive cluster of flowers in pyramid 
petals blood-red. The slender spur is taper- form, composed of many individual blooms, 
ing, nearly straight, and almost 1 inch in These are a pleasing mixture of white, yellow, 
length. The leaves are a glaucous shade of brown, and green. Dense as is the head of 
green, and finely cut, while the flowers are flowers, every floret is alternated with a 
more loosely disposed than is the case with richly-cut leaf, both diminishing in size as 
most of the other species described. The they near the top. The open flowers are rich 
tuber of Corydalis longiflora is about the size | yellow, with two petals tipped with brown, 
of a Hazel Nut, and the plant attains from the younger ones have more white and green, 
6 inches to 9 inches in height. A full de- ! and the youngest nre a rich blend of white 
seription of it w ill be found in Flora Al- and green. The flowers are exquisitely 
taica.” It is, unfortunately, not now’ in com- scented, and the glaucous green three-parted 
merce, or even in cultivation. leaflets are singularly handsome and attrac- 

Corydalis lutea (the Yellow Fumitory).— tive. The plant should be left undisturbed in 
It seems almost an impertinence to describe i order to form fine specimens, more especially 
this delightful native plant, because most of as it seems to resent removal quite as much 
my readers will probably have known it since ' as a Pieony. A native of Siberia, which has 
their childhood. And yet it is not so much been in cultivation in English gardens since 
grown as it deserves, so that, perhaps, no J 1783. 

harm will be done in calling attention to its J Corydalis ophiocarpa.- I received this 
many charms. The plant grows about 1 foot species some four or five years ago from Mon¬ 
in height, and is never so happily placed as i sieur H. Correvon, of the Jardin Alpin d’Ac- 
when adorning some dry chink in a wall, I climatation, at Geneva. It is a weedy plant, 
rocky bank, or ruin, though it will grow sowing itself all over the garden, and is eer- 
luxuriantly in the herbaceous border, and tainly more curious than beautiful. The 
quickly smother less robust plants, unless species is described by Hooker in “ Flora of 
held in check. The graceful masses of pale British India,” and is a smooth, glaucous, 
green leaves have almost a Maidenhair-like upright herb, with large finely-divided leaves 
appearance, and when 
doited over with yellow 
flowers call forth im¬ 
mediate admiration. 

The blossoms are 
small, a mixture of yel¬ 
low predominating. 

They are produced the 
whole summer, and set 
seed so freely that the 
plant soon spreads 
with weed-like ra¬ 
pidity. Its right place 
is on a dry wall, and 
those who possess a 
copy of “The Wild 
Garden” will remem¬ 
ber that there is a 
charming sketch of it 
growing in such a posi¬ 
tion by Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, R.A. 

Corydalis Mars- 

CHALLIANA(Mar8CliaH’s 

Fumitory).—A native 
of Siberia and Asia 
Minor, growing about 

9 inches high, and Corydalis Scouleri. From a photograph by Mr. A. R. Goodwin, 

having sulphur-col- The Elms, Kidderminster, 

oured flowers. The 



plant grows from a 

tuber, blooms in April, and is a true peren¬ 
nial. I have frequently tried to procure this 
species, but all the forms in commerce are 
spurious, and it is very questionable whether 
the real plant is at present in cultivation. It 
will be found described in “Persoon syn. 
l’lantarum ” and “Flora rossica.” 

Corydalis nobilis (Noble Fumitory).— 
This species is, indeed, w’ell named, for not 
only is it the handsomest plant in the whole 
genus—which, by the way, consists of over 
150 species—but it is without question one of 
the best perennials in cultivation to-day. Re¬ 
ferring to this plant, the late Mr. John Wood, 
of Kirkstall, a well-known hardy plnntsmau, 
w rote : —- 

It is one of that sort ion of the Fumitories called 
“ llollowe Rootc," the appropriateness of which 
name is most amply illustrated in this species. If. 
in the first or second month of the year, a strong 
specimen be examined, the long and otherwise stout, 
tuberous roots will be found, immediately under the 
healthy and plump crown, to be not only hollow, but 
so decayed that the lower and heavy, fleshy parts of 
narrow and very thin portions of the root bark, in 
such a way as to suggest that the lower parts might 
as well be cut off as useless—but, let me say, do not 
cut it. If it if: intended to replant the specimen, let 
it go back to “ Mother Earth ” with all its parts, de¬ 
formed as some may seem to us; otherwise, (’orydalis 
nobilis will be anything but a noble plant at the 
flowering season: it may not die, but it will prob¬ 
ably make for itself another “ hollowe roote ” before 
it produces any flowers. 

On my light soil this plant succeeds per¬ 
fectly in a shady portion of an herbaceous 
border, though it increases but slowly, in 


of a pale grey-green, tinged at the edges with 
flesh colour. The peculiarly-tinted stems are 
thick and angular; the flowers yellow and 
inconspicuous, and the bracts long and 
pointed. It is n native of moist valleys of the 
Sikkim Himalayas, at an altitude of about 
9,000 feet, where it grows from 2 feet to 
3 feet high. The plant is of no garden value, 
and would not have been included here were 
it not for the fact that it is being offered as a 
novelty in hardy plant lists. 

Corydalis pallida (the Pale Fumitory).— 
This plant was raised at Kew from seed col¬ 
lected in the Kow-lun Peninsula of China, 
north of the Canton River, and nearly oppo¬ 
site Hong-Koug. by Mr. Ford, superintendent 
of the Botanic Gardens of the latter island. 
J'lie pale green glaucous foliage resembles 
that of C. aurea, but it lias a much more luxu¬ 
riant growth. The plant grows about 
12 inches to 18 inches high, and in good soil 
will form specimens 3 feet in diameter. The 
! spikes of flowers are very pretty, resembling 
I those of C. nobilis, but are not quite so com 
pact. They are about 1 inch in length, 
golden-yellow, distinctly marked with a 
pale brown patch. The plant commences to 
flower in March, and continues for a long 
time; it seems to require an open position, 
and is well worth the protection of a hand- 
light during the winter months. Regel’s 
“ Gartenflora,” and the “Botanical Magn 
zinc," both contain figures of this species. 
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Corydalis rutajfolia (the Rue-leaved 
Fumitory).—Tubers of this plant are to be 
found offered in a great many bulb lists, but 
nowhere does it seem to have proved very 
amenable to cultivation out-of-doors, and it is 
only when grown in a pan in n cold-frame 
that it really proves satisfactory. The best 
description that could be given of this plant is 
to liken it to a compact form of C. Ledebour- 
iana, although there are essential points of 
difference between the two species. The 
glaucous foliage of both are nearly alike, but 
C. ruttefolia has a more lax habit and more 
slender spurs to the flowers. Seldom grow¬ 
ing more than 3 inches high, it is quite one 
of the smallest representatives of this family. 
The flowers are flesh colour at first, gradu¬ 
ally changing to a rich rose, and eventually 
chocolate-brown, with age. It is a native of 
the alpine regions of Asia Minor, and in this 
country blooms at the end of February, the 
flowers lasting a considerable time. 

Corydalis Scouleri (Seouler’s Fumitory). 
— Hero we have a most excellent garden 
plant, succeeding in almost any position, and 
growing most freely from seed. The plant 
illustrated is growing on a cool, shady spot 
of my rock-garden, and was photographed on 
April 24th last year. I first saw this species 
at Kew in 1900, and experienced rather a 
difficulty in obtaining it. On enquiry from 
Mr. Irving I learnt that it is a native of 
deep, shady woods in North-West America, 
and is plentiful near the confluence of the 
Oregon River with the sea. Plants were re¬ 
ceived at Kew from Canon Ellacoinbe, and 
from a continental nurseryman named Meer- 
beck, in 1895. It hns a most pleasing habit, 
and is quite distinct from other members of 
the genus. The plant grows from a rounded 
tuber, is of tufted growth, and makes its ap¬ 
pearance very’ early above ground. The 
colour of the flowers is extremely difficult to 
designate—a peculiar pinkish heliotrope, 
tinged on the inside with blue, seems to give 
the best description. They have the merit of 
lasting in good condition for a long period. 
The foliage rather resembles that of the 
common C. bulbosa. hut is prettier, and the 
whole plant grows about 12 inches to 
18 inches in height. 

Corydalis Semenovi (Semenov’s Fumi¬ 
tory).—This is a very rare plant, first de¬ 
scribed by Regel in 1864, a native of Turkes¬ 
tan, with rich yellow flowers produced during 
April and May. The leafage is finely cut, 
and very pretty, while the flowers are rather 
pendent, and have very short spurs. There 
is a good illustration of this plant in 
“ Nicholson’s Dictionary.” 

Corydalis Sewerzowi (Sewerzow’s Fumi¬ 
tory).—This is a handsome, very early-flower¬ 
ing species, which is best cultivated in a cold- 
frame. Though nearest to C. Ledebouriana, 
it is very closely allied to C. bulbosa, hut has 
fewer flowers of very much greater size. 
Regel first described it in 1870 from specimens 
collected by Semenov in 1857, in the cis- and 
trans-Ili provinces of Western Turkestan. 
The plant grows from a small Potato-like 
root, and produces one or more stout succu¬ 
lent stems from 8 inches to 12 inches high. 
The leaves are pale green, glaucous, and 
rather fleshy, while the flowers are about 
1.J inches long, of a golden-yellow colour, 
with a brownish tip to the stout-curved spur. 
This species is in cultivation at Tubergon’s 
nursery at Haarlem, hut is still a rare plant. 

Corydalis thalictrifolia (Thaliotrum- 
leaved Fumitory).—This has been so fre¬ 
quently described since its recent introduc¬ 
tion that there is not much need for a de¬ 
tailed description. It was first described by 
Franchet, who found it in China, hut we owe 
its advent to cultivation to Mr, E. H. Wilson, 
who sent seed of it to Messrs. Veitch. 1 have 
found it perfectly easy to cultivate, growing 
freely from seed, hut requiring the shelter of 
a cold-frame in the Midlands. r I'he plant 
grows about one foot high, and is of very 
spreading habit; the stems are thin and 
wiry, and the distinctive glaucous foliage is 
deeply notched. The yellow flowers nre about 
1 inch long, and produced somewhat after the 
manner of C. lutea. This species flowers 
from May to October, and seeds freely. It 
has stood out all the winter at Kew, and its 
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beauty is enhanced in the autumn, because 
the foliage assumes a reddish shade. 

Corydalis tomentella.— This exquisite 
little plant reached me from Mr. Henry 
Correvon some few years back, but proved too 
delicate for outdoor cultivation. It is a very 
dainty little rock plant, with very glaucous 
and pubescent foliage, which is singularly at¬ 
tractive and distinct. The flowers are small, 
bright yellow', tinged with green at the tips. 
It was first discovered and described by 
Franchet, who collected it in Yunnan, China. 
The specific name, tomentella, means slightly 
tomentose. Most of the Chinese species with 
which I am cognisant seem to require cold- 
frame treatment, as they dislike the damp and 
fog of our winters. 

Corydalis TOMENTOSA.— This is closely 
allied to the previous plant, and was collected 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson in China. It is chiefly 
remarkable for its elegant, very pale glaucous 
green foliage, which is completely covered 
w ith silky soft white hairs. The leaves, which 
are arranged on the plant in the form cf a 
rosette, are finely cut and finely tinted with 
reddish. The flowers are borne on stems 
5 inches to 7 inches in height, and are pale 
yellow. The plant requires cool greenhouse 
treatment. It was distributed by Messrs. 
Veitch in 1905. 

Corydalis Wilsoni.— This is allied to C. 
thalictrifolia, and is, in my opinion, a far 
superior plant. This species was also found 
by Mr. Wilson, whose name it bears. The 
plant, which is a native of mountainous re¬ 
gions, is of tufted growth, with prettily-cut 
rather fleshy, glaucous green leaves. The 
deep canary-yellow blooms are tubular, about 
1 inch in length, and borne on stems 7 inches 
to 8 inches high. They are very freely pro¬ 
duced, and continue for a long season. A 
peculiar charm about this plant is the ten¬ 
dency of its foliage to assume a bronzy hue. 
It should be protected by a cold frame in 
winter. A. R. G. 

Worcestershire. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iioaaa laterItia- -Please name this plant, of 
which 1 enclose flowers? It is a climber. I brought 
the seeds from Thun, Switzerland, last- year. It is 
still in flower here on the house (December 26th).— 

L. A. G\, Dorset. 

[This is the name of the plant flowers of 
which you send. All the species of Loasa 
are remarkable for their singular flowers and 
their stinging foliage. There are only a few 
in cultivation. L. liispida grows about 
18 inches high, the flowers being bright lemon- 
yellows, the centre prettily variegated with 
green and white. It keeps up a succession of 
bloom during August and September. L. vul- 
canica has pure white flowers, with red and 
white striped centres. L. lateritia, which 
you send specimens of, has orange-red flowers. 
All the Loasas are natives of the cool regions 
of Peru and Brazil, and can be grown in the 
open during the summer. Treated as half- 
hardy annuals, and grown in a light, rich 
soil, they are interesting. The climbing 
species, such as lateritia, require branches to 
twine among. They can all be easily raised 
from seed, which in favourable seasons is 
produced abundantly.] 

Extraordinary accident. —Louisa Stead¬ 
man, a married woman, of Pontypridd, has 
died under remarkable circumstances. The 
evidence given at the inquest showed that 
whilst she was dusting an Aloe-plant on De¬ 
cember 21st she pricked her face with the 
point of one of the leaves. She took no notice 
of the wound, which was slight, but on the 
following day a sore appeared. On the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday she complained of a sick head¬ 
ache, and took to her bed. As no improve¬ 
ment took place, her husband sent for a 
doctor, who expressed the opinion that the 
woman was suffering from the effects of a 
poisoned wound. She gradually grew worse, 
and died from acute blood poisoning. The 
doctor thought there must have been a germ 
of some kind on the point causing the wound 
which gave rise to the symptoms. He sug 
gested that the wound should be analysed, 
with a view to ascertaining the nature of the 
germ. The coroner, however, said that he 
had no power to order such an investigation, 
although he agreed with the doctor that it 
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might be in the public interest. A verdict 
w r as returned that Mrs. Steadman died from 
acute blood poisoning through pricking her 
face under the eye with a plant in which pos¬ 
sibly there was a poisonous germ. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE MIMOSA (ACACIA DEALBATA). 
Soon after Christmas, when the cut sprays 
of this Acacia are to be met with in consider¬ 
able numbers in the florists’ shops, and even 
on the costermongers’ barrows in the streets 
of London, many inquiries are made concern¬ 
ing the plant and its adaptability for cultiva¬ 
tion in this country, either out-of-doors or 
under glass. It is a native of Australia, and 
a true Acacia, though generally referred to 
by dealers as Mimosa. The large quantities 
disposed of in this country are sent here prin¬ 
cipally from the South of Europe, where, 
along the Mediterranean coast, it has in 
many places become naturalised. In the par¬ 
ticularly favoured parts of the South-west of 
England and in some parts of Ireland, it 
will pass the winter out-of-doors; but, gene¬ 
rally speaking, it must in this country be 
regarded as essentially a greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory plant. Even then it cannot be re¬ 
commended except for large structures, for 
Acacia dealbata is essentially a tree, and the 
cutting required to keep it within bounds 
would destroy all chance of its flowering. In 
such a structure as the temperate house at 
Kew- it grows and flowers profusely, but there 
are not many gardens where glass protection 
of that height is available. Another draw¬ 
back to its cultivation, especially in the 
environs of London, is that the fogs so often 
experienced in winter play havoc with both 
foliage and flowers. Apart from these con¬ 
siderations, it is of easy culture, and will 
grow quickly in ordinary potting compost. 
Leaving the question of flowers on one side, 
it is well worth growing for the sake of its 
foliage alone, as the prettily divided leaves, 
almost Fern-like in their character, are of a 
charming glaucous hue. In this way it is 
often employed as dot plants in the mixed 
beds which now form such a prominent 
feature of summer bedding. For this pur¬ 
pose, the young plants can be readily raised 
from seeds, which may be obtained from all 
seedsmen. These seeds are very hard, and 
may have been—in some instances, at least- 
kept for a good while, in which case the ger¬ 
mination is greatly assisted by soaking them 
in warm water for twenty-four hours before 
sowdng them. Many hard seeds are greatly 
benefited by this treatment, the main point to 
consider being that, after they are sown, it 
is very necessary that the soil is not allowed 
to become dry, otherwise they are very likely 
to perish. A very notable feature with re¬ 
gard to this Acacia—and, indeed, most mem¬ 
bers of the genus—is the peculiar Garlic-like 
odour given off by the roots wdien they are 
disturbed. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Passion-flower failing to bloom. —I am sen fl¬ 
ing a spray of Passion-flower, and shall he jilad to 
have your opinion as to the reason it dors not 
bloom? 1 have two healthy plants of it, r, feet to 
■» feet iri height, in larjie flower-pots in a fairly warm 
house, f>0 dens, at night. Plants are three years old. 

I should be til ad lo know the name, and il vou 
think it will bloom?— Ti xforp. 

[It is quite impossible to name the Passion¬ 
flower without seeing the blooms. It is verv 
probable that it is one of the hardier kinds, 
such os P. coerulea. in which case the tem¬ 
perature is much too high. This is evident 
from the leaves you send being so flabby and 
soft, while there are also traces of thrips. 
Plant it out in an unheated house, and let 
it grow freely, and then it will bloom. A 
plant at three years old ought to have been a 
handsome specimen, and covered a great 
breadth of trellis.] 

Bonvardias.-One of the brightest phmts that 
can he introduced into a greenhouse for tin- winter i* 
the Hiuvardia, and in many houses at the present 
time their rich blossoms are to he found \n old 
variety which is still a favourite with many i, 
leiantha. a sort that in a warm house will bloom pro 
fusely most of the winter. llouvardias are most 
aceommodatinn plants, as from June to September 
tli-y are best served by being placed in eold frames, 
and, provided they arc in a sunny position where 
•hey can ripen their wood, one may nearly always 
rely on quantities of blossoms frt m (let..her‘onwards 

-Townsman 


THE HUNTSMAN’S HORN (SARRA- 
CENIA). 

The Sarraeonias, natives of N. America, are 
half-hardy perennials, growing from 6 inches 
or 8 inches to 18 inches or 3 teet high. The 
fully developed leaves of all are more or less 
trumpet-shaped, with a lid like a penthouse 
arching over the mouth, though held quite 
stationary, and never closing down over it. 
These lids are elegant in shape and in one 
kind quaintly hooded, while their surface is 
netted with highly coloured streaks and veins. 
All the specie* have various shaped leaves, 
some being shaped like a knife-blade,- and 
others flanged or linear. The flowers are 
large and conspicuous, borne on smooth, 
rounded stems which may he shorter or longer 
than the leaves, and are naked save for three 
rounded bracts just below the flower. The 
flowers are nodding and regular, consisting of 
five persistent greenish sepals and five fiddle¬ 
shaped petals which are often highly coloured 
and soon drop or fade away. The anthers 
are yellow and densely clustered just below 
the seed-hearing capsule, while one of the 
most striking points about these flowers is 
the great size of the inverted, umbrella- 
shaped stigmas. These hang below the nod¬ 
ding flowers, and one of their uses would ap¬ 
pear to be the retention of the fugacious 
anthers and their pollen in order to render fer¬ 
tilisation more certain. 

The pitcher-like leaves of the Sarraeenias 
grow in tufts or rosettes, each tube widening 
more or less towards its mouth. There is a 
green flange or leafy-wing along their under 
side, which probably serves as a guide for the 
insects which frequent, these plants. The 
fixed hood or lid projects more or less over 
the open mouth of the pitcher, and the 
smooth and glossy lip of the tube is folded 
over inwards, but not in so marked a way as 
with Nepenthes. .Just inside the piteheis 
there arc honey-glands as an attraction to the 
flies, and below these a smooth and waxy 
slide zone, -followed by a zone of depressed 
hairs, and at the bottom a liquid, in which 
the captive inserts arc drowned and digested. 

Culture. —The cultivation of these plants 
is easy in a greenhouse, and we have even 
seen a healthy collection thriving in a eold 
pit. But to grow fine specimens a warm 
greenhouse is required. Sarraeenias like 
their roots in water and their leaves in the 
sun. After the leaves reach maturity a lower 
temperature may be maintained, and in July 
or August the plants may he placed outside 
on a sheltered walk in the full sunshine. 
When so hardened off in autumn n greenhouse 
or frame just free from frost suffices for the 
winter. The plants should be repotted when 
growth begins in January or February into 
pots filled nearly half full of crocks, with the 
roots in a compost of peat and loam-fibre, 
charcoal, and clean Sphagnum Moss. The 
plants should be firmly potted, and the crowns 
and rhizomes raised a little above the rim. 
Plenty of water is required, especially during 
active growth, but at no time should they 
become dry. The pots may he placed in 
shallow pans of water, and are best arranged 
on a sunny shelf, where they can be syringed 
gently three or four times each day while 
growing freely, in order to keep insect pests 
at hay. Improvement among Sarraeenias 
has been going on for many years, and 
there are now many very handsome kinds 
among them. The one we figure to-day — 
viz., S. flava gigantea. is a fine new form, 
which gained an award of merit when shown 
by Mr. Bruce, of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near 
Manchester, at one of the Temple shows. The 
pitchers are each from 2V feet to 3 feet high, 
pale green in colour, and widening regularly 
from the base upward. The lid measures 
4 inches to 0 inches across, and is finely 
veined with crimson, the flowers very large, 
deep yellow. 

S. purpurea is the hardiest of the Karrn- 
ceuias. and handsome when well grown. 
Its curious leaves are blood red in colour, 
and form a compact tuft 1 foot or more in 
height, and the same in breadth. It is a 
good plant for the bog garden or for damp 
spots in the rock garden in an open ami 
fully exposed position with the choicer bog 
plants, in fibrous peat well mixed with Sphag- 
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num Moss. A layer of living Moss should be I 
placed round the plant to keep it moist. The | 
plant is hardy under these conditions, but pre- , 
cautious should be taken to prevent birds dis¬ 
turbing the soiL and exposing the roots. S. 
flava is rarely satisfactory in the open air, but 


VEGETABLES. 

SOME NEW GAINS IN VEGETABLES. 
In connection with new or improved varieties 
of vegetables it is interesting to note that in 


to instructing market gardeners as to the 
kinds which may be grown with advantage 
and profit. The list, already a long one, of 
varieties adopted and recommended by the 
committee is added to yearly. In some 
quarters it is thought that the scope of the 
committee’s labours might profitably include 
instruction to owners of kitchen gardens. The 
last meeting of the committee was held at 
Lausanne under the presidency of M. Auguste 
Dufour, the president of the Market Gar¬ 
deners’ Association of Plainpalais, when the 
results of numerous experiments made in 190B 
were discussed, and among the new varieties 
adopted were the following : — 

Carrot (early Red Dutch).— One of the 
best varieties for early spring cultivation, 
early, and of good quality. 

Early Erfurt Celeriac.— An early, 
hardy variety, producing well-formed, regular, 
and long-keeping roots. 

Cabbage Sucre d’Erfurt.—A n early, 
smooth-leaved variety, with medium-sized, 
very compact heads. Suitable both for market 
and the private garden. 

Cauliflower Salomon or Tenure l>e 
Paris. An early variety, well adapted for 
winter culture or forcing, but unsuitable for 
field cultivation. 

Cucumber ue Hampel Improved.— Has 
been recommended for its hardiness and 
abundant and sustained production. Colour 
deep green, flesh firm. 

Cabbage Lettuce Heine i»k Mai. A 
very early variety for cultivation in beds and 
open ground in the spring. The hearts are 
hard, of medium size, admitting of close plant¬ 
ing. This variety runs to seed in summer. 

Turnip Improved Rohe Half-long de 
Plainpalais.— Suitable for field or garden 
culture, long and obtuse in shape, with rose- 
coloured collar. Flesh firm and of excellent 
quality. 

Potato Couronne I m peri ale. A very 
early and very productive white-fleshed 
variety of undoubted merit. It has done well 
in all soils in which it has been tried. 

Three vegetables were the subject of very 
interesting trials viz.. Chicory, Venetian Im¬ 
proved (syn. Chicory Treviso), Solatium 
Commersoni, and Cabbage Pe Tsai. The 
first is a recent novelty, and an improvement 
on the red-edged bitter Chicory. It forms a 
small, compact head, which, when blanched, 
looks handsome with its leaves veined with 
red. It is a very useful addition to the salad 
during the winter. It is blanched on the 
ground (1) under litter or by being banked 
tip or under some sort of covering, or (2) in 
sand in a cellar, or in beds. 

Other new vegetables of the present year 
are : — 

Cardoon Ivory White, remarkable for 
large numbers of the ribs being devoid of 
spines, and for being very easily blanched. 
There has been no opportunity of judging its 
quality. 

Celery full white of America.— An 
early, very tall growing variety, ribs tender, 
and blanching naturally. Being rather deli¬ 
cate, it is recommended for summer and 
autumn culture. 

Cabbage Red Zenith. Dark in colour, 
rounded, of fair size, and superior quality. 

Pea Glory of Witiiam. An early and 
free-podding variety, and one of the best 
dwarfs. The seed is large, green, and 
wrinkled. 

Potato Noroton Beauty. — A white- 
fleshed variety, round, rose pink, and early. 
Interesting for its free tubering and earliness. 


Sarraccnia flava <ri trail tea. From a photograph in Mr. Bruce’s nursery at 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near Manchester. 


does well in some favoured spots on the south 
coast, as at Leonardslee. near Horsham. S. i 
Drummondi, 8. psittacina, 8. rubra, and S. 
variolaris do well in the open air in parts of 
Ireland if protected with a thick layer of Moss | 
in severe weather. 
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Switzerland (Romande) there is a market 
gardeners’ committee, which is a section of 
Swiss Federated Societies of Horticulture, 
and whose business it is to collect and report 
on the results of each year’s experiments in 
the raising of new vegetables, all with a view 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celery growers' burdens -A Celery grower 
near Boston, Lincoln, says in the Standard, that a 
few days ago he forwarded to a Midland market 592 
dozens of pood Celery, and the salesman’s account 
showed it realised £5 19s. 4*1. Rail carriage cost 
IS 13s. 2d., porterage 12s., and the salesman's com¬ 
mission was 9s., making the expenses it 1 Is. 2d., 
and leaving a balance of .fcl 5s. 2d. to remit to the 
grower, to meet a bill of 11 13s., the actual cost of 
taking up the Celery and carting it to the station. 

Chinese Artichokes.— Delicious when pro¬ 
perly cooked, as these small white tubers 
are, yet is it surprising to find how difficult it 
is to induce people to grow any. We are so 
stereotyped in our edible tastes, that whilst 
Potatoes will be universally grown and eaten 
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with avidity, yet few care for the Chinese 
tubers. It might naturally be expected that 
with our comparatively limited range of tuber¬ 
ous roots of an edible kind we should have 
been only too pleased to admit yet another of 
similar character. But the Staclivs tuberi- 
fera makes slow' headway. It will thrive in 
any soil, is easily grown, seems to be free 
from any form of disease, and the tubers may 
safely lie in the ground all the winter, if the 
reason be open, to be lifted and consumed as 
required. The planting of a few dozen or 
scores of these small tubers each spring on 
fresh soil, and about 12 inches apart each 
way, suffices to furnish a crop of tubers suffi¬ 
cient for alt present w r ants. Some day, per¬ 
haps, the demand for these excellent little 
roots will greatly increase. There can he no 
question but that the popularity or otherwise 
of the tubers when cooked depends greatly on 
the cooking, but that is simple.—A. D. 

Irish seed potatoes. If our Scotch friends 
are to retain the present hold they have on 
English Potato markets for the supply of seed 
tubers they must be energetic. 1 note by a 
report of a conference in Ireland that growers 
there are waking up to the value of Irish 
grown seed in England, as shown by several 
recent trials here in which the tubers from 
the Emerald Isle came out best. Growers in 
Ireland are advised by the conference to 
secure and grow stocks such as English 
growers want ; also to severely rogue their 
stocks, to keep them accurately named, to 
store when lifted, so as to avoid heating or 
in any way weakening the tubers, and to give 
to them careful selection. These may mean 
the doing of things so far not habitual with 
Irish growers, but as some of them have show n 
they are a teachable people, and should soon 
learn to create a great trade with England, 
and to keep it. It is also advised that they 
lift tubers for seed early. That decs not. 
however, seem to be an essential condition in 
Ireland, where the greater humidity of the at¬ 
mosphere and soil prevents that over-matura¬ 
tion from which English seed tubers Suffer. 
A. D. 

Summer-sown Carrots. A pleasant sur¬ 
prise during the Christmas season was found 
in a liberal supply of bunches of small, fresh 
Carrots, of a most desirable size for cooking 
whole. It may be inferred from this fact that 
market growers are finding that the sow ingin 
the .summer of breadths of Nantes or otner 
small rooting Carrots to pull and bunch in 
the winter, is very profitable. Certainly as 
an ordinary root vegetable these small Carrots 
are infinitely nicer and more suitable for eat 
ing than are the large roots commonly relied 
upon for winter consumption. But in any 
case Carrots are by no means consumed as 
food as they should be. They are very sweet 
and nutritious, but never more acceptable 
than when small, because their flesh is suc¬ 
culent, and pleasantly flavoured. Those who 
can commence their Carrot season now by 
making up a hot-bed, placing on it a frame, 
putting into that some 5 inches or 0 inches 
thickness of fine soil, and sowing, so soon as 
the heat begins to decline, seed of Early 
Gem, or other named fbrm of the Horn 
Carrot, begin in that wav a long season, cul¬ 
minating in sowing about the third week in 
July to furnish nice young Carrots at Christ 
mas. A. D. . 

Brussels Sprouts. As a winter market 
\egetable Brussels Sprouts must take first 
place. That up to December Autumn Giant 
Cauliflowers largely dominate the market 
there can be no doubt. These have no eon 
♦ iunity like the Sprouts have, neither are they 
hardy. Just now at Christmas only the 
poorest, possible specimens of Cauliflowers are 
seen in the shops, but Brussels Sprouts are 
fine, and abundant. We rarely kit a better 
type of Sprout than are those used by the 
market- growers to top their baskets. Some 
day it is to be hoped eonimon Inmesty will so 
far prevail that the “toppers’’ will be typical 
of what is below. At present such is not the 
case. Market growers are shy of growing 
white Broccolis ; they are too'unrcliuble or 
tender if eevere weather prevails, and too 
long on the ground to enable succession crops 
to be got in sufficiently early in the spring. 
It would he to all market growers and con- 
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sumers a boon had we a form of hardy white 
Broccoli which would begin to furnish heads 
where the autumn Cauliflowers leave off. So 
far our early varieties are hardly such. In 
the meantime Brussels Sprouts constitute, 
with small Savoy Cabbages, our chief Christ¬ 
mas greens.—A. D. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. We shall have to depend in 
some measure for the next two or three 
months upon forced plants, and happy is the 
man who has a good-sized forcing house with 
a house of intermediate temperature to pass 
the plants through as the blossoms are .ex¬ 
panding. This will make them last longer 
than if the plants are moved direct from a 
forcing temperature to the cooler atmosphere 
of the conservatory. There is every prospect 
at the time of writing of a week or two of 
severe weather, possibly of long duration, 
and it will he wise to lower all temperatures a 
little in sympathy with the temperature out¬ 
side, as with strong fires and hot pipes the 
atmosphere gets dry. and the flowers do not 
last so h>ng. There will probably he some 
drip, for in cold weather the moisture inside 
the house condenses on the gla"<s, and often 
congeals in the form of ire, and when the ice 
melts there will lie more or less drip, and in 
severe weather it will scarcely he desirable to 
open the ventilators to lef out the moisture. 
To keep flowers in good condition in frosty 
weather will require c areful management, and 
the stoker should he a careful man. or much 
fuel will he wasted. It is ve ry important that 
tile flues round the boiler should be brushed 
out often, and the fire worked on the slow 
combustion principle, otherwise much of the 
heat will go up the chimney. A mixture' of 
anthracite coal and gas coke is eeoiioinic-al for 
large* boilers, as there will lie* fewer elinkers. 
ami the* fire will burn steadier, and retain the 
heat longer when the fire is made up at night. 
Be very c areful with the watering. Tin* plants 
near the pipe's will require looking at often. 
Genistas will lie* coining into flower now , and 
a few good specimen* will he useful. See 
that Camellias planted in the borders have 
water enough. 

8tove. Steady fire's will Ik* required now. 
but it is belter to drop tin* night tempe'ratlire 
two or three degree** whilst tin* t old weather 
continues than make' the' pipe s very beet, and 
dry up the atmosphere' toe* much. There- will 
he' a few Orchids in flower now. Dendrobium 
nobile is, perhaps, the most useful, a.s it is 
easily grown, either in pots or baskets. Cypri- 
pe'diums are also flowering freely now, and 
they may be move'd when in bloom to the* con¬ 
servatory or the* rooms, a* the* flowers are last 
ing. Odonte gleissums want a cool house*, and 
cannot he we ll doin' in this house*. Eued may 
he save'd if there is a roller-blind to run down 
at night, and the atmosphere made more* 
genial inside. Do the* watering in the morn - 
ing, and if there are many flowers in the> 
house* damp the floors to create moisture with¬ 
out so much syringing, especially if there* is 
any doubt about the* purity e>f the* water. Kill 
up span* time* by using the sponge upon the 
foliage* if there- are- any limps e»r mealy hug in 
the house.* Night temperature- m-rd not e-x 
e-ee-d GO degree’s whilst the- told w oat her last s. 

Early Crapes. All outside borders should 

he eovere-d in some- way to keep off the- snow, 
or the snow should be eh a red e>IT. A covering 
of leaves, with something ove r them to keep 
off heavy rains, is useful. We have- had 
covers of felt nailed on frames made- <»f wood 
over the borders of late* houses. Gal\anisy'd 
iron sheets are useful and lasting, ami not ex¬ 
pensive. Inside borders are* used a geioel deal 
now for both early and late* Grape's, hut tln-y 
want e-are*ful management if the- roots are- to 
he kept- inside. Supposing a start is ma<h- 
with a night t* inp- rature of -Id de g*. A^nmi 
as movement i-> visible in the- buds, tin* tern 
p»r,nture may be* raise'd to f»0 degs., to be fol¬ 
lowed by a further rise to fm degs. as the Duel 
movement- extends. It is a waste of In at to 
give much ventilation during short, cold days* 
but assuming tin* night temperature is 
f>0 de'gs.. a little* air inav be given ale-ng the 
ridge when the thermometer reaches Go degs. 


Close early in the afternoon so that the heat 
may rise* with sunshine on the* house to 
7f) degs. This refer* to the present- time* only. 
As tin* day* lengthen, and the sun gains 
power, both night and day temperature's will 
be advanced, and tin* temperature in the after¬ 
noon may rise at closing time to 8f> de*gs., as 
we* want the- sun to do as much of the forcing 
as possible*. Atmospheric moisture should 
he in proportion to the* amount of fire-heat 
used, as a dry lnat. will he injurious to the* 
expanding foliage*. The tying down of the 
young shoots will he soon in operation in the 
earliest house. Disbudding is, of course*, done* 
whe n the* shoots are quite small, and can he 
rublu-d off easily. One* shoot, to each spur 
will In* enough to le-ave. The hunches of 
Grapes ar«- visible as soon as the* shoots are 
fairly started. 

Early Peaches. A temperature* of r>o degs. 
at night will bn high enough whilst the* buds 
are* bursting, to he* gradually increased when 
the fruits are* set. There is not much trouble 
to induce the* blossoms to set on he althy tre*e*s. 
Hale’s Early is a free setter. Tim American 
varieties, Ale xander and Waterloo, are* not so 
free ; but a crop is generally secured if the 
roots have been kept sufficiently moist during 
tin- autumn. All water used in forcing houses 
now should have tin* chill off. and the syring¬ 
ing water should be pure; rain water is be*st. 
A tank inside the house is the* he*st arrange, 
im-nt. It i.s much better to have* the crop of 
fruit tin tin* uppe-r side* of the trellis, and this 
can easily he arranged now by fertilising the 
blossoms in tin- proper positions. 

Cucumbers. It is not wise in cold weather 
t-o force the* heating apparatus unduly to keep 
a, temperature of 70 degs. at night. If then* 
is any weakness in the* heating arrangement 
a covering eif frigi donto will me an a gre*at, 
.saving tjf Ine>I, and tin* conditions will he* more 
genial. Aceonling to our e*xpe*rime-nts a 
eoNering outside- is (-epial te> . r ) eh'g.s. eif 1**111- 
peraiure. anel we can ge t rid eif tin* dry at¬ 
mosphere by ke e ping denv.li fire beat. 

Plants In the house, if a plant gets 

froze-n in the* room move it to the- cellar, 
wlc re-. probably, it will thaw gradually in the* 
elark. arid not lie- numb the- worse-. It is the* 
sitdde-11 thaw whie-li ruptures the sap vessels, 
and e alise.. de ath. Plants should Mot, he- le ft 
near the window on frosty nights. Move them 
tej the ceutre of the room, and cover with 
se've-ral thiekne s-.es of pape-r. 

Outdoor garden. Chimonanthus frngrans 
oil a wall is now very sweet, and in sheltered 
phmes 1 have- seen it do well ;(s a hush. This 
is rather a difficult shrub to propagate from 
cuttings, Imt it. can he* layered. The naked- 
flowered .Jasmine* is now very effective* on a 
wall or fence* ; it den* well on the north side*, 
as in that aspect the freist does not injure tin* 
flowers so much. Honeysuckles may he 
pruned and trained, and Clematis Jaekmani, 
if at all weakly, should he cut down, and 
starte*d again. This Clematis and its varie¬ 
ties flowe-r on the* young wood, and cutting 
down product's stremge-r growth and more* 
flowers; hut the* young shoots should he 
trained in as limy grow. If the Pym< antha 
ein the* wall requires pruning it may he done 
iniw. or a.s soon as the* l>e*rrit*s have* fallen. 
As a rule-, the- birds take* the* berries during 
winte r. In .spun- places Magnolia grandifloia 
requires protection in seven* weather. A mat 
hung in front of it will suffice. The decide 
ems Magnolias A h'xandri ua. Noulangennu, 
si ell iit it, anel there- are eithers are all worth 
growing. Tln-y are- use-fill in tubs in cold 
conservatories, especially M. stellata. which 
has pure- while- flowers. If heavy falls of 
stiiiw come it should lie* shaken off such eve-r- 
gre-e*n tree-s as Cedars anel other conifers, or 
its we ight may splinter the branches; hut in 
either re-spe'ets the* snow forms a good pro¬ 
tection. As soon as the* frost- geies look over 
recently planted things, and make the* soil 
firm round them, as freist has great lifting 
power. 

Fruit garden. As far as can he seen at- 
present there appears to be* a fair prospect of 
a good show of fruit-buds. The work of 
pruning and cleaning old fruit-trees is too 
much neglected. simply because many people 
fail to see- it is a necessity. A few r days’ work 
iu the orchard now will get rid of much 
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trouble hereafter. Where no grease-bands 
have been used the larvae of the winter-moth 
will be snugly laid up in cracks and crevices 
in the bark, and should be dealt with at once. 
The alkali wash may be obtained in the form 
of a powder, and mixed in warm water, and 
sprayed over the branches. It will be better 
to use a brush for the trunk and thick 
branches. Hot lime-wash will be useful for 
the trunk, and will clear off Moss and 
Lichens. In pruning neglected orchard-trees 
do it in a conservative spirit. If too many 
openings are made for the wind to rush 
through, the check may be too much ; better 
spread the work over two or three years, and 
the same remark applies to old wall-trees 
which have been neglected. Take off some of 
the longest old spurs now, and do a little 
more next year. If too much is done at one 
time there will be no fruit till new spurs are 
made. If there is any liquid-manure to spare 
give it to the old fruit-trees which are in a 
fertile condition. 

Vegetable garden.— The Mushroom-house 
will require a little fire-heat now to keep up 
a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., and a 
lower temperature will not suffice to do the 
work in the way it ought to be done where 
Seakale and Rhubarb are required in quan¬ 
tity. Chicory and Dandelion roots are easily 
forced in the dark, and they are useful in 
winter salads. If the snow remains on the 
ground it will form a very useful protection to 
all the winter greens, especially late Broc¬ 
coli. Cauliflowers nnd Veitch’s Early Broc¬ 
coli will now, of course, be sheltered in cool- 
houses, or deep pits. There is no better pro¬ 
tection for Lettuces outside than dry Oak- 
leaves, and if these were placed among and 
over them before frost set in the plants will 
be quite safe. It will be well to sow’ a few 
Lettuce seeds of a good early kind, such as 
Paris Market, in boxes on a shelf near the 
glass in a warm house. Cauliflowers and 
Celery may also he sown in a warm, light 
house to be coining on. Pot off Tomatoes 
and sow more seeds for succession. These 
must have a temperature of 60 degs. at night, 
and not be over-watered, nor yet sown thickly, 
as it is important for the plants to be sturdy 
and strong. In bad weather prepare Pea and 
Bean-sticks, wheel manure on the land, make 
hot-beds, and also stout labels. Thick pieces 
of Laurel wood make excellent labels, which 
can be driven firmly into the land in the 
vegetable quarters. E. Hobday. 


THE COMXXG WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

January lf/th .—All early Potatoes have 
been placed in shallow boxes, crown upwards, 
to be ready for planting in the early 
border and elsewhere when the season comes 
round. Sowed a few rows of dwarf Peas. 
Potted off Geraniums from boxes, and placed 
in heated house to give them a start. Bowed 
Lobelias in boxes. Most of our stock is grown 
from cuttings, but we always raise a few seed¬ 
lings for late blooming. Shifted into 6-inch 
pots a lot of Humen elegans. They will be 
used for centres of beds. 

January loth. -Moved a lot of Hydrangeas 
into heat for early flowering. We have these 
in different sizes : some in small pots, with 
only one strong bud, others quite large in tubs 
for flowering outside. A few have had iron 
filings mixed with the potting compost to pro 
duce blue flowers, and we have had the flowers 
come blue when grown in peat. All plants 
from which cuttings are required have been 
placed in warm house. These include 
Fuchsias, Petunias, new kinds of Pelargo¬ 
niums, and any other plants which root best 
from young cuttings. 

January Kith.- There is always trenching 
to do in a kitchen garden, but snow or frozen 
earth is never buried. If a heavy fall of 
snow comes specimen Cedars and other ever¬ 
green trees and shrubs have the snow shaken 
from the branches with a long pole to pre¬ 
vent damage being done by the w eight. Lawns 
and walks are rolled after frost goes, and 
young plants which have been disturbed by 
frost are fixed firmly in the soil again as soon 
as the surface is dry enough to work upon. 

January 17th .—Blasted early jLongpod 
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Beans in boxes for transplanting. These 
transplant well when the weather is suitable. 
Of course, a few rows are planted outside also. 
We are growing Peas and early Potatoes in 
8-inch pots, a small, low house being given 
up to them to get a few early dishes, and a 
few roots of Globe Artichokes are potted to 
get an early dish or two. Bowed Sweet Basil 
in pots for flowering. Chervil also has been 
sown to succeed a few plants we have in 
pots. 

January ISth .—Pruned Cob Nuts and Fil¬ 
berts. These are always left till the pollen 
is scattered upon the red female blossoms. 
The Kentish system of low, open-centred 
bushes is adopted, as the crop is better, though 
we have a Nub avenue in the grounds where 
more freedom is permitted. Pruned and 
trained Morello Cherries on north wall. 
Peaches on south wall have been unnailed 
ready for pruning, and that will be our next 
job. More epraying is being done to fruit- 
trees, as the benefit is great. 

January 19th.— Started a second vinery. 
Pruned and washed trees in orchard-house - 
the house has been thoroughly cleaned. Put 
in more Chrysanthemum cuttings. Rear¬ 
ranged conservatory, and made groups of 
Freesias. double Narcissi, and Italian Hya¬ 
cinths. Cyclamens and Cinerarias are making 
nice groups now. We have still a few late 
Chrysanthemums, which come in useful for 
cutting. Two large Luculias planted in the 
border have been beautiful, but are now 
fading a little, and will soon bo cut down. 
Camellias are bright. 


LAW AND CU8TOM' 

Property-owners’ dispute —I have owned a 
piece of freehold around forty yearn. Twenty-two 
years ago my neighbour built a dwelling-house, uud 
put a window overlooking my around. I built a 
areellhoii.se against, the side of his house, five years 
nt;o, w ith his permission. There was never any agree¬ 
ment made on either side. The properly has now 
changed hands. Hint the new owner demands an 
agreement, asking me to pay something yearly. Can 
1 legally make the new owner pay for the window 
S. I C 

[First, with regard to the right to light. As 
you allowed the window to be put in without 
protest yon can do nothing now. By the Pre¬ 
scription Act of William IV. an indefeasible 
title to a right to light may now he acquired 
by enjoyment for twenty years without inter 
ruption, which means interruption on the part 
of yourself in this case unless the owner of 
the servient, tenement i.e., yourself has 
given permission in writing, in which case 
there would he no legal right, the light having 
been specifierilly permitted, not granted. You 
might have erected a hoarding on your own 
land which would have deprived your neigh¬ 
bour of light until he came to terms ; but it is 
too late now. With regard to your green¬ 
house, you do not eay whether this depends 
for support upon his house. If it does not 
you are entitled to build close up against his 
brickwork. Nor do you tell me under what 
circumstances his predecessor gave you per¬ 
mission : it may be possible t<? show’ that this 
permission was in consideration of your giving 
the right to light. Anyway, I should fold my 
hands and await events. He will find it un¬ 
profitable to go beyond threats, and your 
safest course is not. to allow yourself to be 
frightened into signing any agreement, or 
into paying anything. Stand to your guns, 
but reserve your fire. Barrister.] 


BOOKS. 

“ 1 MINTS AND WHYS OF BEE¬ 
KEEPING.”* 

Tins very excellent shilling handbook for the 
novice in bee-keeping places before him warn¬ 
ing-posts of the many pitfalls that he is liable 
to meet with in the early stages of his ex [Ki¬ 
ri once, so that lie may the more cautiously go 
about the business and save much time, 
trouble, expense, and disappointment. The 
following are a few’ of the many useful warn¬ 
ings the book contains : — 

“ Don’t keep more hives than you can profitably man¬ 
age. Why ? Because none of them will receive proper 


* By Gordon O. Dunn, Certified Expert, British Bee¬ 
keepers’ Association. Published by II. J. Dfane, Salisbury - 
square, E,C. 


attention, and therefore will not pay so well. It is letter 
to have a few hives properly managed than to have a 
number ill-maintained.” " Don’t follow bee-keeping on 
the lines of the old skepist. Why ? Bee-keeping can be 
brought to a higher standard, giving better profits, less 
labour, and giving us complete control over our bees when 
we Btudy the modern and up-to-date methods of manipu¬ 
lating them.” “ Don’t maintain weak stocks. Why ? 
Because they are a source of expense, waste of time, and 
labour thrown away. They are a prey to the stronger 
stocks, and are liable to tie rubbed by them of their stores, 
and also to wasps and other insects. They will contract 
disease sooner than the stronger stocks, and no surplus 
honey can possibly be expected from them. It is lietter 
to unite all weak stocks.” “ Don’t disturb your bees too 
often. Why ? If this be done too frequently the bees are 
apt to ‘ ball ’ the queen. That is, they surround the 
queen very closely and suffocate her. It also checks their 
progress in the hive and in the honey production.” 
“ Don’t blame the bees if they do not pay. Why ? Be¬ 
cause, given a good long season, with plenty of bee 
pasturage, the bees are sure to pay if the stocks are in 
good condition, and the person knows how to handle 
them. If the two former items are not wanting, then it 
is entirely the owner’s fault if they do not pay.” “Don’t 
use anything but pure cane sugar when fowling liees. 
Why ? It is more wholesome. Beet sugar is totally un¬ 
suitable for the purjiose, especially for winter use. Haw 
or moist sugar will cause dysentery.” “ Don’t forget to 
ask yourself the question—which shall I work for, 
extracted or section honey? Why ? Because it depends 
upon whether you create a ready sale for your honey or 
not. If the demand for section honey is the greater, 
then work for section honey ; if not., then work for 
extracted. Sometimes a district demands lioth, then bot h 
may be worked with advantage.” 

This book would also prove a useful general 
reminder to the experienced bee-keeper. 

B. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.- Queries a tut ansieers are inserted in 

(JAKUKMXO free of charm' *Y earnspomhids fo Horn there, 
rules : All communications should he rlearl;i a ml concise1)/ 
irritten on •me rule of the paper only, nod addressed to 
the Kiutor of CrAKCKXlXd, 17. h'urniral-streef , llolborn, 
London, K.C. Letters on business should Is' sent to the 
I’t Ki.isilKK. The name amt address of the scatter are 
re>iaired in addition to any designation he man desire to 
he used in the /taper. When nunc than one i/uery is sent, 
each shun hi lw on a se/iarate piece of paper, ami not more 
than three queries should he sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in- mind that, as (•.vkukmnu has t<i he 
sent to /tress some time in adeanee of date, t/ueries cannot, 
alieni/s be replied to in the issue imtnediatrhi folloiriny 
the receipt of their comm anient inn. We do not reply to 
t/ueries hi/ post. 

Naming: fruit.— Headers mho desire our help in 
naminy fruit should bear in mind that sererat specimens 
in ditferent stapes of colour ami size of the same kind 
yreatly assist in its determination. 11V hare reeeir. it 1 rum 
ser ral correspondents simple s/tceimcns of fruits for 
naminy, these iti many eases briny unripe amt other, 
irise /ioor. The differences bet mem cartel os of fruits are 
in manii cases so tririiny that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should he sent. UV can undertake 
to name until four nineties at a time, and these only alien 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cricket-field in poor condition (.s’. II. Ihih. 
Without seeing the cricket-field, it- is very riillicult to 
say what treatment would answer best ; but we 
should say that a dressing of basic slag now, at t lie 
rate of ft lb. per square rod, with, in the spring, a 
dressing of nitrate of soda at the rate of If lb. per 
square rod. would do good, 'the sooner yon apply 
the basic slag the better, as it is somewhat slow in 
action. 

Fuchsias starting (AM.— About the middle of 
March turn your Fuchsias out of the pots, shake oil 
nearly all the old soil, and repot in a mixture of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little 
sand. Care should lx* taken not to over-water. y< t 
at the same time the soil should he kept moderately 
moist, while a syringing overhead two or time 
times a day will be of great service. They will then 
push into growth freely, Previous to potting voii 
can prune them into shape if they are straggling in 
growth. 

Snowdrops failing (G. // The principal 

reason of your Snowdrops not being a success is the 
want of fresh air and light, while soil would be 
better than Moss for the roots. The fact is. the 
Snowdrop, which is so hardy and indifferent to < o| | 
winds, very quickly resents any attempts at j$>rcing. 
and. when it is desired to have it in flower earlier 
than usual, little more than the protection of a 
frame should be accorded it. A very gentle beat 
may be employed in the later stages, but no more. 
The absence of light is the reason of the leaves 
growing so long. 

Poinsettlas failing (A.).-Your Poinscttias have 
undoubtedly received some severe cheek to cause 
them to drop their leaves in the inam.it r described. 
If they have been allowed to get very dry or the 
temperature has fallen considerably lower than that 
named by you, the results would be such as you 
state. Dense fogs, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of towns, cause the effects described by you. The 
only thing you can do is to guard against checks n- 
far as possible, ami to hear in mind that a minimum 
temperature of 5b degs. should at least be maintained 
in the structure where the Poinscttias are. 

Saxifraga aplculata (Mary Dunne ).—The above- 
named plant is of garden origin, and its principal 
svnonvm is S. luteo-purpurea. from which, however. 
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it is widely distinct. It has also neen seen unmr 
name of S. Froderici Augusti, and, yet again, 
have seen plants,-of it labelled as S. Boydi, 
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latter the prince of the yellow-flowered Saxifragas. 
The Kew authorities bracket 8. Malyi and 8. apieu- 
lata together, but for garden purposes the two are 
distinct, while 8. Malyi is much later in flowering. 
The plant is of very easy cultivation, and if pro¬ 
vided with a deep root run of sandy loam will do 
quite well. The plant requires plenty of moisture 
during spring and summer, and when growing freely 
should be divided and replanted every two years 
after flowering in spring. Never plant it on a dry 
rock bank, where the moisture it needs will run away 
from it. 

Carnations (Lanark ).—We are unable to trace 
the whole of the varieties you name, and it is quite 
possible that some of them have long ago given 
place to better things. We have, indeed, been in 
elose touch with the varieties of Tree Carnations for 
many years, and do not remember the names of 
some you submit. One variety. Lord Byron, is a true 
border variety, and treated as a tree would be dis¬ 
appointing. Lady Carlisle is pale-pink, moderate in 
size, but not free. There are many varieties of 
superior merit at the present time. Lady Wright is 
a pure white kind. Sir Walter Scott we do not 
know. A variety called William Scott was probably 
the first American-raised kind that made any impres¬ 
sion in England. The colour is cerise-pink. The plant 
is free-flowering, tint many blossoms are loose and 
ragged. It is being discarded by market-men. 
Eldorado is light yellowish striped with red. The 
others we are unable to trace, and in a score of 
Carnation lists the names do not appear. In a 
future issue we shall probably refer to some of the 
older sorts. 

Greenhouse (J. Leishman ).--For the Hoses, the 
house running north and south would be best, as 
securing the greater degree of winter light and sun¬ 
shine. On the other hand, if you make a ••old- 
house of it. the aspect would not greatly matter, 
and we would be inclined to erect the most accom¬ 
modating structure we could upon the plot in ques¬ 
tion. In a sunk or pit-house the degree of humidity 
is generally greater than in that of a house on the 
surface, but this can always be adjusted by those in 
charge. By sinking the house, however, and thereby 
lowering the outside walls, the whole of the Roses 
could be planted out in the side borders, and he 
trained up the roof rafters. In this way 12 inches or 
15 inches high would do for the side walls, and, with 
a well prepared border of soil, 2 feet wide and deep, 
the plants should do quite well. For Roses, the 
natural soil of your district is generally good, though 
old mortar grit and blood and bone manure would 
materially assist. Side ventilation would not lie re¬ 
quired. For the purpose you name, artificial beat 
is hy no means essential. Should you desire to grow 
pot Roses, the height of side walls should be about 
2 feet. 

Cyclamen (K. H\ —As the conns are not in 
pots, it will be better to keep them till the end of 
February before planting out in any permanent posi¬ 
tion. A light and very sandy loam, freely mingled 
with old rnortar, is well suited to these plants, or, 
where the natural soil is heavy, leaf-soil and peat 
mav be added to the extent of one third the bulk. 
Perfect drainage is important. In planting arrange 
the conns 2 inches below the surface. The south 
west aspect would be quite suitable. As to the 
Yew-tree position, it will depend entirely upon the 
tree and the amount of dryness prevailing, as the 
plants, while not of a voraeious character, quickly 
deteriorate in poor soil. If your bed is at or near 
the limits of the sweeping branches of the tree, the 
pisition should be quite suitable, we think. Usually 
these collected bulbs are impatient of removal, and 
take a season or two before recovering. During this 
interval few, if any, leaves are produced, and, pro¬ 
vided the corn's are sound when planted, you must 
possess yourself in patience. Small to medium are 
the best eorms to collect. If freshly-formed root 
fibres are apparent at planting time you have not 
much to fear. 

Phloxes (Mary Dunne). —Herbaceous Phloxes in 
heavy soils retain their vitality much longer than 
in light soils without replanting, while taking longer 
to establish. We would not hesitate to transplant, 
whether in light or heavy soils, so soon as the flower¬ 
ing is over, and in heavy soils to scatter in quite 
freely among the young plants very light soil, or 
this with leaf-mould and old Mushroom-bed manure. 
These Phloxes root continuously, and for this reason 
mav be added to the extent of one-third the bulk, 
surface-rooting subjects, they require much water or 
liquid-manure or mulchings in dry weather. They are 
gross feeding subjects, and should be catered for 
accordingly. When planting or transplanting avoid 
using the old woody portions, and make free use 
of the single stem pieces around the exterior of old 
specimens. Bury the old stems 2 inches deeper than 
they were in the old plant. By planting several of 
the single-stem pieces as above suggested, at about 
] foot apart, a fine clump quickly results. The above 
remarks apply equally to all soils, while in those of 
a light and sandy nature more moisture is required 
in the summer months, und the plants should be re¬ 
planted everv third year. Cow-manure is the best 
for digging into the soil where the ground is very 
light. It. is also a good plan to keep the surface 
of the bed below the usual level, so that t he plants 
may lie saturated with moisture in the summer. 


Carnation mat (Lanark).— IT your plants are 
budlv troubled with the Carnation fungus, so fre¬ 
quently reterred to as M rust,” we do not think any 
treatment by spraying and syringing will assist you. 
It is not infrequently due to cold and generally un 
congenial surroundings, as much moisture about the 
leafage and the like. In several instances where the 
plants have been growing over a tank of cold water 
the whole of the plants were badly affected, while 
the remainder on either side were quite clean. We 
cannot advise the use of chemicals, as the fungus 
vegetates within the cuticle of the leaf, and. attain¬ 
ing maturity, bursts tbe membranes of the leaf and 
distributes its particles of brown dust in all direr 


tions. try a much drlgf^tmosphere for.pthe plants, 
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and rid the plants of the worst affected leaves by- 
picking stnd burning. By gathering the worst 
affected leaves before the fungus bursts the leaves, 
something might be done by way of modifying 
future attacks. You might try spraying with a 
sulphur solution, using soft water, and first reducing 
the sulphur to a mustard-paste consistency. This 
mixture would probably disfigure the foliage, but 
certainly not more so than the disease itself. Some 
Americans are trying a salt solution, but we have 
not as yet any reliable information as to its effects 
upon the fungus. We have no doubt concerning its 
ill-effects if much of it reached the roots of the plant, 
hence the spray must be very fine indeed. 

Vallotas failing OF T ).-We think that the 
failure of your Vallotas is owing to the roots 
being in a very bad way, not from the plants 
being pot - bound, as this plant will stand for 
vears. till the bulbs almost push each other 
out of the soil, and flower well each year, pro¬ 
vided the roots arc sound. On this point you can 
soon satisfy yourself by an examination, when we 
vtnture to think you will find that many of the roots 
are partially or even wholly decayed. Such being the 
case the only thing that can be done to restore 
them to their original condition is repotting. The 
soil should In* scch as will remain fresh and sweet 
for a long time-a suitable compost being two parts 
of good yellow loam to one (tart each of leaf-mould 
or fibrous peat and rough silver-sand. In all proba¬ 
bility tin* condition of the bulbs will warrant the use 
of smaller pots than they are now in, as a rather 
small pot encourages the formation of new rools. 
The pots must be quite clean and well drained. 
After potting, stand the plants in a good light posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse, and give them water enough 
•luring the winter to keep the soil moderately moist, 
but not at all saturated. This treatment will assist 
the production of new- roots and the development of 
healthy foliage. About the end of spring or from 
then till June the plants will show signs of a rest¬ 
ing period, as many of their leaves will turn yellow, 
but they never become absolutely dormant, and the 
soil should always be kept slightly moist. When the 
flower-spikes make their appearance an increased 
amount of water must be given. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Crataegus Pyracantha on a north wall 

(G. II. (’., Truro).-A plant of Cratjrgus Pyracantha 
would, no doubt, succeed under the conditions 
named by you. You ask ,if it could be moved this 
month, thus implying that you have a specimen that 
you wish to shift into the desired position. If this is 
your intention, we must bring under your notice the 
fact that old-established specimens of the Pyracantha 
transplant hadlv, on which account they are, in 
nurseries, usually kept, in pots, so that they can be 
planted at anv time. If your intention is to get 
one from a nursery, the better way will be to obtain 
and plant it with as .little delay as possible. When 
it has been a long time in one position tbe Pyra 
eantha pushes out long, spreading roots, with few. if 
any, fibres, on which account the check of removal 
is great. 

Chimonanthus fragraus not flowering 

(Mrs />. Est ramie).- A great mistake in the culture of 
this winter-flowering shrub is that it is pruned at 
tbe wrong season of the year. As the blossoms are 
produced on the previous season’s growth, pruning 
should be attended to when the flowering is over. 
Then the shoots that have bloomed should be cut¬ 
back to the main branches and when growth again 
commences abundance of young shoots will be made 
that will flower the following season. These, again, 
should be pruned in the same way as those that 
preceded them. A few twigs with blooms on them 
placed in a room last a long time. No harm is done 
to the shrub by cutting these twigs, as in the 
ordinary course of treatment they would be cut away 
after the flowers have faded. 

VEGETABLES. 

Making a Mint-bed (.1.).-The best way to make 
a Mint-bed in the spring is by cuttings or shoots a 
few inches long. If an old bed, when pushing up 
shoots a few inches long, is lightly forked up and 
the young growths or shoots secured with a few root- 
like growths attached to the stem, and dibbled in 
firmly, a quick, good return is gained; of course, the 
best results are obtained from good land. Plant tbe 
shoots at 1H inches apart in the row and 6 inches 
from plant to plant. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A Droi mini nr. —A modification of the Ward inn-case, 
with the top slanting instead of forming a Bpan, and 
arrangements for heating may be obtained from Darby 

and Sons, Stove Works. Weston-street, London. W.C- 

Ilamlif r. Smith.- Write to MM. Vilmorin et ffie., 4, ljuai 
dc la Megisserie, Paris. Hortm. Bring the netting 
down over the trees only, over Bamboo canes, slanting 
from the top of the wall to the ground, protecting the 
Potatoes bv themselves. Osiers. We doubt very much 
if vou will be successful in the culture of Osiers m such a 
soil as vou hove. Willows must have a good loamy, deep 

soil to do well- Amateur .—Please send us the botanic 

name of the plant you refer to and we will then do our 
best to help you. _ 


Catalojnies received.— W. Wells and Co.. Ltd., 
erst ham, Surrey.— Special List of A milt us in Ch rys- 
n thinntms, Sr a mm W7. Cooper, Taber, and Co., 90 
id 92, Southw ark-street, K.C .-Wholesale Catalan"' of 

r . ( As _Ohas. W. Breadmore. Winchester. List of 

'lower amt Vein talk Seeds for 1(107. - Messrs. McHattie 

id Co., Chester .—List of Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
ir 1007. 

Books received.—“ The Potato Year Book, 1907 : 
he Official Publication of the National Potato Society.” 
rice 1«. W. 11. Adsett, Hatton House, Great (^ueen- 

[reel, Ixindon, W.C.-“Cambridge University Depart- 

iciit of Agricult ure. Guide to Experiments, 1906." Eagle 
Tinting Works, Ltd., Cambridge. 


THE ROSE. 

THE PEOPLE'S FLOWER. 

THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 

ALL STRONG AND HOME-GROWN PLANTS. 

NO CONTINENTAL WEAKLINGS. 

Notiee tbe following Wonderful Bargain: 

COLLECTION “C.” 

The finest selection of 25 Garden ROMS in dwarf 
plants possible for 13 6 (with Acme Labels, 16 -). carriage 
and packing free for cash with order. Details on application. 


360,000 FRUIT TREES 

OF ALL KINDS TO SELECT FROM. 

A GRAND STOCK OF 

SHRUBS & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 

Send for Catalogue No. 34, giving full particulars, post free 
oil application to— 

Messrs. H. MERRY WEATHER & SONS, Ltd. 

Dept. 4* The Nurseries, 

SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


WE DON’T BRLTEVE YOU 

would be so foolish as to pay a shilling for what you can 
get for sixpence. 

DO YOU BELIEVE US 

when we say you can get liest value in Seeds or PI an In 
from us; 

YOU OUGHT TO 

look through our Catalogues before you place 
your orders elsewhere, 

BECAUSE WE SPEAK THE 
TRUTH 

when we say w« sell the finest Shrubs, Plant*, and Kecd:i, 

AND NONE CAN DENY 

that our prices are low indeed. 

Seed Catalogue ready January 15th. 

Bees, Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 


KEEP THE GREENHOUSE GREEN IN 
THESE DARK DAYS. 

We send fully budded Azaleas of mixed colours and liest 
varieties, Is. Gd to 2s. 6d. each. 

A rau carias , charming miniature trees for Ainas decora¬ 
tion, Is. Gd. to 2s. 

Dracmnas, fid. to is. r>d. 

Rubber-plants, is. td. 

Clivias, liest or window and room plants, easy to grow and 
of a size to flower, is. Gd. to 2s 6d 
A sparagu s Ferns, Strong plants, in pink of condition, 
10d. : or Os. doz. 

FemS in many sorts and finest condition, 3d., 1*1., and Jd. 
Neat tufts of Golden Euonymus, 4d. and Gel. 

Reduct ion for quantity. Mixed selections for greenhouse, 
conflbrvatory, or window garden, 10s. Gd., Ins. Gd.. and -Is., 
carriage paid for cash with order. Gratis with each purchase 
of 10s. and upwards, a strong plant of \ citch s new yelHow 
.Tasmine( J.prinmlinuin). so finely shown Indore the ^ 

spring. Coloured plate of this charming shrub sent on ap|Ji- 
catioii. All skilfully packed and put on rail to suit purchasers. 

Selected roots just ready for (sitting of the white Spirna 
and the tieaiitiful old Bleeding Heart (Dielytra si** tabills), 
Gd. each ; G for 2s. Gd. Strong selected Mint rools for forcing, 
2s. Gd. tier bushel, carriage extra. 

J. BENTLEY, MAYFIELD NURSERY^MERTON PARK, S.W. 

10,000 POT ROSES. 

V*BikQ A H.T.’S.— Strong, well-ripened, established 
Plants, for the Greenhouse or planting out. 5°,000 Border 
and Tree Carnations, up-to-date vars. ; over two acres of 
glass devoted to the above. Come and see for yourself. 
List, free -Y OUNG'S. West Derby. Liverp ool. 

New Volume by the Author of 

“ Pot-PourrJ from a Surrey Carden.” 

Jpmt Prw.iHUKii. Small i»kmv 8vn, 7&*6<L n kt - 

LETTERS TO 
YOUNG AND OLD. 

By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. 

The Standard says: ** Whether the book be called one of 
‘Letters’ or ‘Pot-Pourri,’ admirers of the author s previous 
work may rcHt assured that it's tune is the same winch 
charmed them liefore." 

London : SMITH. ELDER & CO . 13. Waterloo place, S.W. 
MILIT ARY ( :L0THIN< :. - 4, (XX l good, large, 

1Y1 d ar K- grey or blue Waterproof Cloth Overcoats for sale ; 
put out of service for other pattern; cither, carriage paid, 
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VEGETABLES. 

QUALITY AND FLAVOUR IN Sl’RoUTS. 

at page 625, raises an important poiut 
concerning the above in the Brussels Sprouts, 
ami I fully agree with what he advances. Too 
early wowing of tile seeds, planting in loose 
and over-rich soils, and weakness for size, are 
some of the causes leading up to poorness of 
quality and lack of flavour in this much 
esteemed winter vegetable. During the 
summer of 1906 1 saw in a large privnte garden 
a quarter of Sprouts that set me thinking. It 
was late in the month of September, the huge 
plants were 3 feet high, and the majority fully 
a.s much acnxss the huge heads of leaves, the 
stems of great size, 'the entire hatch was 
grossnoss itself, the outcome probably of over- 
manured land. The many plants that were 
examined gave no signs of buttoning, and it 
is probable that few good buttons would result 
from Kuelk.ovor-fed examples. At the time of 
my visit a large number of the plants were 
leafless to more than two-thirds their height, 
and there were not wanting evidences that 
much of this had been effected by hand. For 
years it was part of my duty to test the varie¬ 
ties of these Sprouts, and. speaking generally, 
good flavour was rarely found in any variety 
of the fill basket type. If this latter is the 
aim the miniature open-eyed Cabbages, to 
which “N.” in other terms refers, will no 
doubt still he grown. But there is no need for 
the private gardener, the amateur, or the cot¬ 
tager to grow these monstrosities, when other 
varieties are far superior not only in flavour 
but take up less than one-half the room in the 
garden. 

Quite the best, variety of Brussels Sprouts 
that I have tried of late is LitJli^CJem, in 
which the buttons ar^ of a dark green colour, 
and of excellent Nut like flavour. The com 
pact, habit of the plant, and its closely set head 
of leaves, afford good protection generally. 
For the private garden and the small garden 
this variety has ninth to commend it, and 
generally speaking 1 find mid March a good 
date for sowing the seeds. FTrni and deep nil 
liUlRUred soil jnvariably give#? the best, crops 
of buttons. Tho above named variety can he 
cooked whole, and partaken of whole, by no 
means a bad recommendation for the private 
table. E. J. 


Climbing Beans in pots. —It is difficult in 
vegetable forcing to utilise 9-inch or 10-inch 
pot« more profitably than in filling them with 
good soil three-fourths loam and the rest 
old hot-bed manure—and sowing in each 
about six to eight, Beans of some of the 
smooth-podded climbing varieties, which are 
now comparatively plentiful. Beane of this 
kind grown under glass and in warmth 
naturally grow fast and tall, and may well be 
supported by sticks 7 feet to 8 feet in height. 
Varieties that are excellent for the purpose 
are Earliest of All, Tender and True, and 
Epicure. When well _g^own and kypt in 
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ample light, to assist free setting of the 
bloom, it is surprising what abundant orojxs 
of pods are thus produced, and how long they 
crop. Such climbers quite Ik* at the bushy 
dwarfs with their very small pods. Hucoes- 
sioual sowings may be few, because well- 
grown plants contitiue to pod so long. Of 
course, these pods should bo kept hard 
picked, and if a full dish Ik? not fit at once, 
the gathered pods, stood in water on their 
stems, keep fresh for several days. Long 
boxes, 10 inches wide, may lie used in place 
of pots. D. 


SPROUTING SEED POTATOES 
(LATE VARIETIES.) 

The experiments on the sprouting of seed of 
late varieties of Potatoes were continued 
during the present year. The results entirely 
confirm those obtained in previous years, and 
a substantial increase in yield from the 
sprouted seed was generally noted. During 
1905 experiments were carried out in four¬ 
teen counties, at ninety-one centres, under 
the direction of the itinerant instructors in 
agriculture. At each centre sprouted and 
unsprouted Potatoes were planted, and in 
every case, except six, the sprouted seed pro¬ 
duced a heavier crop than the seed treated in 
the usual manner and planted without being 
sprouted. In each experiment the tests were 
carried out under similar conditions as to 
soil, manuring, variety, and cultivation, the 
only difference being that the seed for one 
plot was sprouted and the seed for the other 
plot was not. Tests were made with the fol¬ 
lowing varieties:- Abundance, Beauty of 
Bute, Black Skerries, British Queen, Bruce, 
Champion, Empress Queen, Evorgood, Hi¬ 
bernia, I.angwortliv. Liberator, Lord Duf- 
ferin. Maimrop. Northern Star. Reliance, 
Scottish Triumph. Up-to-Dato, and Windsor 
Castle ; and on soils including peat, heavy 
clay, loam, and sand. The conditions in¬ 
clude all that are likely to occur in the 
general cultivation of the Potato crop, and 
the almost, uniform results obtained under 
such varied circumstances may, therefore, la* 
regarded as conclusive. 

A table of results of experiments carried 
out in 1906 at sixty-seven centres in 
eleven counties, with a view to testing 
the advantages of planting sprouted Pota¬ 
toes, gives details showing that the in¬ 
crease due to planting sprouted Potatoes 
amounted in Antrim to 2 tons 5 cwt. ; 
Armagh, 1 ton 10 cwt.; Carlow, 1 ton 2 cwt. ; 
Fermanagh. 2 tons 8 cwt. ; Monaghan, 3 tons 
12 cwt.; Roscommon, 3 tons 15 cwt.; Tip¬ 
perary, N.R., 6 cwt. ; Tipperary, S.Ii., 

2 tons ; Tyrone, 3 tons 3 cwt. ; Waterford, 

3 tons; Westmeath, l ton 3 cwt. 

A summary of results of experiments >m 
the sprouting of late Potatoes in 1903, 1904, 
1905, and 1906 shows that the average gain 
in yield per statute acre due to sprouting in 
1903 was 1 ton 13 cwt. ; 1904, 2 tons 13 cwt. ; 
1905, 2 tons 1 cwt. ; 1906, 2 tons 7 cwt. 

The chief advantage of sprouting is that 


several weeks’ growth is secured in the boxes 
before the seed is planted. Consequently, if 
the two kinds of seed arc planted about the 
same time, the crop from the sprouted wrd 
is ready for lifting several weeks before that 
from the unsprouted seed. Again, if a far¬ 
mer has seed sprouted and the soil is wet and 
cold, or the conditions unfavourable, he may 
delay planting for a time. Further, on 
freshly tilled land the sprouted Potatoes 
make such an extremely rapid growth as to 
smother the weeds for th*e whole season. 
Another advantage gained by sprouting seed 
is that the first bud is preserved, and the 
plant is, therefore, more vigorous through 
out the season; whereas with unboxed xved 
the first bud when it exists is tender, and 
usually gets broken off. 

The dimensions of the sprouting box 
are:—Length, 24 inches ; width, 12 inches; 
depth, 3 inches. The corner pieces are 
7 inches in height, and so strong that the 
boxes can rest one on the top of the other 
when piled for winter storage. The handle¬ 
bar is made very strong, and tenoned into 
the end pieces, the whole forming a light, 
handy, durable utensil, which, with ordinary 
care, will last for years. The boxes are not. 
expensive, the cost varying from 25s. to 35s. 
]>er 100, according to the quality of the timber 
and the number of boxes bought at one time. 
Each box holds about 20 lb. of Potatoes, or 
six boxes hold about 1 cwt. 

Boxing. —The seed Potatoes are filled 
into the boxes until level with the sides. No 
earth is mixed with them and no water 
added ; nor need particular care Ik* taken to 
have the eyes act upwards. The Potatoes are 
simply poured indiscriminately into the 
boxes, and left to sprout. If large sets are 
used they will be one deep in the boxes, hut 
smaller ones may lx* two to three deep. Thin 
does not matter, as the sprouts find th<*ir 
way up through the interspaces. When the 
boxes are filled, they are piled up one on 
the other to any height that may be found 
convenient. There is no way in which seed 
can be kept more safely or stored in smaller 
compass. Moreover, it can Ik* examined and 
overhauled at convenience, should that he 
found necessary. As in Ireland the trouble 
will probably be not to get the sprouts suf¬ 
ficiently long, hut to keep them from grow¬ 
ing too long, the end of December would, 
with late varieties, be early enough to fill the 
boxes. The sprouts should ho about 2 inches 
long. If much longer, they are apt to get 
broken off unless very carefully handled. 
The length of the sprouts, however, cannot 
always be regulated, and sometimes they may 
Ik* so long as to touch the box above. There 
is no actual harm in this, hut it is incon¬ 
venient, and should lie prevented, if possible. 
The best wav to check growth is to expose 
the boxes to light and air. When growth is 
desired, exclude all light. Exposure to light 
and air for some time before planting i« 
necessary in any case, in order to toughen 
the sprout and enable it to be handled. When 
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the boxes are taken into the light the sprouts 
are very white and tender, just as they are 
in a pit, but after a few days’ exposure they 
become quite tough and do not readily break. 

At this 6tage another most valuable use of 
the box becomes apparent—viz., the facility 
it gives for checking the purity of the stock. 
Among the numerous varieties there are 
scarcely two which have the same colour of 
stem or habit of growth. Thus, Puritan has 
a white and spindly stem, which becomes 
greenish on exposure; Early Regent lias a 
short, sturdy stem which becomes bright red ; 
Maincrop becomes purple. In this way it is 
always possible to eliminate the “rogues” 
before planting, although it is a troublesome 
operation. 

Size of seed. —Irish farmers, as a rule, 
prefer to cut their seed Potatoes. This 
method has some advantages, the chief being 
the saving of seed effected. The practice is, 
however, carried to extremes, for three or 
four sets are often cut from a small tuber. 
This certainly saves seed, but it greatly re¬ 
duces the yield. Boxing almost precludes 
cutting. Of course, the seed can be cut after 
exposure has rendered the sprout strong 
enough to be handled. This, however, is a 
tedious and expensive process, and is not re¬ 
commended. If, however, cutting is desired, 
the seed should be boxed early, and when a 
tiny shoot has been sent out it should be 
broken off. The Potatoes will then bud from 
several eyes ; but it is not advisable to cut 
into more than two pieces. Tubers should 
not be cut until immediately Indore planting, 
and the cut surfa<*es should always be dusted 
over with air-slaked lime. Potatoes for box¬ 
ing should be dressed over a 1 pinch riddle. 
The best result* may be expected when 
medium-sized, well-sprouted. and uncut 
tubers are planted about 14 inches apart in 
the drills. 

Storing boxed Potatoes.- After the 
boxes have been fdled and housed, care must 
be taken lest the Potatoes suffer damage 
from frost. It takes a good deal of frost to 
injure Potatoes in boxes, provided there are 
no apertures through which cold winds can 
reach them ; but in caee of a protracted and 
very hard frost it may be necessary to cover 
them carefully, or in very severe cast's to 
burn one or more lamps in the boxing-house. 
House accommodation is not always easily 
provided. Boxes are frequently piled in the 
rafters of stables and cowsheds, and they do 
quite well in such places.— Leaflet No. .58, 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
I ndr uct ion for Jrda n d. 


THE SEED ORDER. 

The seedsmen’s catalogues come in with 
nearly every post, each one containing some 
novelties or improved strains of most vege¬ 
table seeds, which, to a beginner, must be a 
bit puzzling. While agreeing that new varie¬ 
ties should he given a trial, it i« a great, inis 
take to trust to them entirely. Some may 
prove a decided advance on older sorts, 
while others turn out quite the reverse. 
Another matter, too. that I have often 
thought requires readjustment, and that. is. 
MH'dsmen, or the majority of them, make up 
packets of seeds, such as Broccoli, Celery, 
Kales, and a host of flower seeds, far too 
large. Milch lietter if they would make them 
half the size and charge less, as much of the 
seed is wasted. As regards the quantity of 
seeds to order, all depends upon size of gar¬ 
den and requirements of the place, therefore, 
no strict rule can be set down. The seeds¬ 
men’s collections from twelve and sixpence to 
sixty-three shillings are suitable to small and 
medium-sized places. Some seeds retain their 
vitality for several years, but it is bv far the 
best plan to replenish each year, and, should 
a packet or two be left over, to test them by 
sowing in a pot or pan, giving a little heat 
and moisture and seeing what percentage 
germinates Ik? fore mowing in the open ground. 
One more bit of advice : Place your orders 
early in the year, so that the seedsman can 
carefully attend to them. A« soon as the 
seeds come to hand, place them in a dry 
place and out of the reach of mice. In a sum¬ 
mer like the past, one can manage to save 
beed of many vegetates, such tus .Lettuces, 
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Parsley, Peas, Beans, Cabbages, and Aspara¬ 
gus, thus saving expense and with the know¬ 
ledge that the seed is new and most of it 
likely to germinate. 

East Devon. 


TOMATOES UNDER GLASS. 

I am thinking of building or buying a house for Tomatoes, 
and should be pleased if you could advise me as to 
the best way of doing so? 1 think a house I‘J feet 
by 8 feet, would be large enough for me to manage, 
as I have other business to attend to. I should like 
to know if the plants would be best planted in 
bottom or house or in pots on stage, and what size 
l*ot a plant would require? I intend having house 
heated by small hot-water boiler. Any information 
as to temperature required and cultivation would 
be thankfully received. —J. II. 

[You can, probably, buy a email house 
cheaper than you can build one, unless you 
have some knowledge of carpenter’* work. 
Greenhouse scantlings can be bought ready 
prepared at the sawmills at a moderate 
price, but the small man generally has 
to pay more than the large iniver. 
Everything in connection with greenhouse 
building is dearer than it was twenty 
years ago, so that, perhaps, on the whole, 
it will he belter to buy a small span- 
roofed house, ready for fixing; and, unless it 
is going to stand on your own property, have 
it as a tenant’s fixture, without much brick¬ 
work. Unless this is done the landlord may 
give trouble if you ever change your resi¬ 
dence. If you want early Tomatoes, you 
must be able to get up a night temperature 
of 60 degs., and the seeds of a good early 
variety should lx* sown as soon as the house 
can be got to work. For early work, so far 
as I have soon and 1 try most of the new 
varieties -there is nothing better than Car¬ 
ter’s Sunrise. It is a very free setter, and 
boars most abundantly. The fruits an* not 
large. With mo they run about seven or eight 
to the pound, and they ripen early, and the 
flavour is very good. For later work I am 
growing larger-fruited varieties, such as Chal¬ 
lenger, Chomiii Rouge, and Law n*nson’s No. 3. 
The last is a very heavy cropper, but just a 
little coarse, the fruits not so refined in ap¬ 
pearance as those of Sunrise. Sow the seeds 
thinly in a light, warm position, cover the pot 
or pan at first with a squan.* of glass, to !>e 
removed as soon ns the seeds germinate. I)o 
not water with cold water fresh from a pump 
or cold tap. As far as possible, use water of 
the same temperature ns the house. Young 
plants suffer when chilled with cold water or 
cold currents of air. Tomatoes, when in full 
growth, and the air outside mild and genial, 
want very free ventilation. As a rule, 
small houses are badly ventilated, and the 
door has to he set open, this having a chilling 
and chocking effect. The best 

Boil for Tomatoes is good loam, two-thirds, 
the other third to be made up of old manure, 
wood-ashes, and a little soot, with a sprinkling 
of old mortar or plaster. I am a believer in 
wood-ashes and a dash of old lime for Toma¬ 
toes. Its tendency is to keep the plants 
healthy and free from disease. For early 
work in a small house you may grow in pots, 
but if you want a heavy crop you must feed, 
and pots of a less diameter than 10 indict* will 
generally lx* found too small, though some¬ 
thing can Ik; done with zinc collars, fitted 
inside the rim of the pots to support a rich 
top-dressing. If the house is low say, some 
6 feet or 7 feet---from the border to the glass, 
the Tomatoes may be planted out. If you 
plant in rows across the borders, have the 
rows 3 feet apart and the plants 18 inches 
apart in the row, but in a small house they 
will grow as great a weight of fruit, if you 
plant a row all round the house and train up 
9 inches from the glass, and then the other 
part of the house can Ik? devoted to some¬ 
thing else, and you will want room to attend 
to the plants. You may grow the plants in 
boxes, which may be obtained from the 
grocers at a cheap rate. Small Orange boxes 
cun generally be purchased for about 3d. 
each, and they arc worth the money for cut¬ 
ting up for fire lighting after the Tomato sea¬ 
son is over. Any handy man can make 
troughs a foot or .so wide which can stand on 
the stage. I have found these cheaper 
than pots, and. if taken care of, will last 
several years. Narrow pits can he easily put 


together round the house with loose bricks 
in the shape of 4£-inch work, which virtually 
never wear out. I have grown Tomatoes in 
those pits for quite a number of years with¬ 
out changing the soil. I plant 3 feet apart, 
and when the plants reach the wires I take 
a second loader, in the shape of a double 
cordon, and though 1 do not change all the 
soil, J, in planting, make rather a large 
hole, and work some good loam round the 
roots. All my Tomato houses are used in 
winter as plant-houses, and the borders are 
covered with ashes, and the greater part of 
the judies remains in the soil when the Toma- 
tocs an* planted. Tomatoes should always 
have a firm root run. The growth is hard 
and firm, and the blossoms s**t. better. 

Feeding is a very simple matter, and can 
lx? done cither in the shajM* of a manurial 
mulch or liquid-manure. I prefer a com¬ 
bination of the two methods, mulching tosave 
watering, and when the fruits are Het, help¬ 
ing with liquid-manure. As regards 

Training, there is no better wav than the 
single or double cordon, with all side growths 
rubbed off when quite small. Ventilation is 
most important, and when the weather is 
genial it should he thorough. Not only the 
top lights near the ridge should be opened, 
but there should lx? ventilation in the sides 
also. Very small houses arc generally more 
difficult to deal with than larger ones, as 
they get hot sooner. It is possible, of course, 
to over-water, but this is not often done, and 
if at any time the plants are starved from 
want, of moisture, the blossoms set badly, and 
the cracking of the fruit is often caused by 
lack of moisture early in the growth of the 
fruit tightening the skins. Regular, steady 
treatment in this, as in other matters, brings 
success.- E. H.J 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celery bolting.— Horn** years my Celery, grown 
from best selected seed, has shot so much as to be 
quite useless. Could you give an article on Celery 
culture, so that I may see what mistake has been 
committed? Cf.i.kky. 

[One reason why Celery is apt to bolt off 
prematurely to flower is that, seed is some¬ 
times saved from plants having that, ten¬ 
dency. That is wrong. To save plants for 
the production of seed, a sowing should he 
made late in Mnv, the plants, when strong 
enough, being dibbled out into rows 18 inches 
apart, and 10 inches apart- in the rows. Such 
plants should not lx* moulded up. but he left 
exposed to the weather. In such case they 
are very hardy. They flower and seed in due 
course the follow ing year, and do not in their 
seed product promote premature bolting. 
Then, very early sowing under glass promotes 
early bolting. We have commonly found 
plants so raised shown at exhibitions in Au¬ 
gust. and September in superb form, exter¬ 
nally. yet when cut down the middle they are 
found to have bolted thus early. You do not 
sav at what time of year you sow seed, or 
how’ von raise your plants.* Why not obtain 
seed from a different source?] 

Tomatoes for exhibition (It F). Out of the 

multitude of varieties or assumed diverse varieties 
of Tomatoes, for so many of them are greatly alike, 
it. is difficult to name any one as specially better 
than another for exhibition in August. At such an 
August exhibition as that of Shrew shiny, where, in 
various classes, Tomatoes are shown up to fifty 
dishes or more, probably twenty diverse names are 
found, and yet were all mixed no one could pick 
out and rearrange them as first staged. Polegate, 
Perfection, Sunrise, Jubilee, Regina, Champion, 
Supreme. Frogtnore Selected, Lister’s Prolific, and 
many others w ill all, if w ell grown, produce very hand¬ 
some, smooth, richly-coloured fruits. To have some 
of the best form, thin out on each truss, a month 
previously, all quite small or uneven-looking fruits. 
Gather three to four days before wanted, and place 
in a shallow box, covered up close and stood in a 
warm place. Fruits do not crack then. Select those 
of even, medium size, handsome in form, deeply 
coloured, and devoid of any spot, on the apex. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —AY w Edition, revised, nith description* 
of all the l>cst plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
Sco ., los .; post free, los. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” mag aUo be 

had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use. or presentation: 1st, in 1 vi>l., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, 2Is. nett. 

2nd, in 2 rols., half bouiul sage green morocco, 2'*. nett. 
Of all booksellers. 
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TREES AND SHRUB^ 

THE MEZEREON (DAPHNE! 
MEZEREUM). 

This well-known plant, wild in English 
woods, is a charming and fragrant bush, and 
a favourite shrub in many old-fashioned cot¬ 
tage gardens. It forms a sturdy-growing, 
rather upright-habited bush, the foliage of 
which is deciduous, but re appears early in 
spring. Its season of blooming is during the 
first three months of the year, at which time 
outdoor shrubs in flower are limited. The 
leafless shoots are at that season thickly 
furnished for some distance with pretty, 
starry blossoms, rosy-red in the type, and of 
a deeper huo in the variety rubra. In alba 
the flowers are white. Of this laBt there is 
a double form, which is very rare. The 
flowers are succeeded by berries about the 
size of Peas, which ripen early in the sum¬ 
mer. In the case of the coloured kinds they 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Paulownla imperialis — I see a note on this 
tree in your issue of December 29th, from which it 
appears that last year in Devon the flower-buds 
formed, but failed to withstand the fickle spring. 
Whitt is the general experience in favourable 
seasolia, apd with regard to culture? I have, in a 
London garden, four of these trees, planted three 
3 cars ago, and now 8 feet to 10 feet in height, which 
throw out shoots of 3 feet to 4 feet during the 
season, with fine foliage, but with no sign of bloom. 
According to instructions, 1 have hitherto cut back 
the annual shoots right to the stem, leaving the 
tree a bare pole. Is this right always, or only dur¬ 
ing the youth of the tree? Does manure ha\e any 
effect in inducing it to bloom? Does it ever flower in 
or near London?—A. G. 

[If you wish the Paulownia to bloom, or 
even to form flower-buds, you must discon¬ 
tinue the annual cutting, for it is essentially 
a tree, and only flowers when it has attained a 
mature age. A height of 25 feet to 30 feet is 
necessary before many blooms can be ex¬ 
pected. Manure will not assist the produc¬ 
tion of blossoms but rather the reverse, as it 
will lead to stout and succulent rather than 


latter plant was profusely berried, and the 
effect of the yellow flowers of the Jasmine 
contrasted with the crimson fruit of the 
Cotoneaster, made a charming picture. It re¬ 
quires a certain amount of abnegation to 
forego the beauties of spring and summer 
flowering climbers, such as Wistaria, Roses, 
Clematis, and Passion-flower, and to suffer 
walls to be flowerless when other houses are 
covered with blossom.- S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Berberis virescens. The deciduous mem¬ 
bers of the Barberry family include among 
their number some decidedly ornamental 
shrubs, some remarkable chiefly for the 
beauty of their blossoms, others for their 
fruits, while in the case of a few of them the 
leaves die off brightly tinted. That at the 
head of this note (B. virescens) is a jieat, 
rather upright-growing shrub, clothed with 
shining green leaves, \vhich change to a bright 
red before they drop, which happens later 
than in most deciduous shrubs. This fall of 
the leaf reveals the most distinctive feature 



The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereuin). From a photograph in the Royal Gnnlens, Kew. 


are bright rod, and in alba yellowish. Apart 
from the different varieties above enu¬ 
merated, there is another and a very dis¬ 
tinct one—viz., autumnalis or grandiflora, 
both of which names are descriptive, ns it 
commences to flower in the autumn, and the 
individual blooms are decidedly larger than 
those of the common kind. Its season of 
blooming is, however, not limited to the 
autumn, for, unlike the common Mezereon, 
whose flowers expand almost simultaneously, 
those of this variety are produced from No¬ 
vember till some time in the New Year, so 
that at no period is the display equal to that 
yielded by the type; still, flowers, however 
few, are especially valuable in late autumn 
and winter. In nil the forms the blooms are 
fragrant. A good, deep, loamy soil suits the 
Mezereon and its varieties. 

Where the shrubby rock-garden is carried 
out, nothing is more lovely for adorning it 
than a group of this. Though qpite hardy, 
it is somewhat slow. It is best to begin with 
little plants, which can always be had, as the 
Mezereon is very easily raised from seed. 


woody growth. It occasionally flowers in the 
neighbourhood of London, but, as a rule, the 
spring frosts are too much for the brown furry 
buds, which stand forth so prominently after 
the leaves have fallen. The Paulownia is 
often grown for the sake of its handsome 
leafage alone, in which case the plant is cut. 
nearly to the ground annually, and only one 
I shoot allowed to develop when growth recom¬ 
mences. The result is an erect shoot, 6 feet 
to 10 feet in height, clothed with huge leaves, 
that give to a specimen quite a sub tropical 
appearance.] 

Climbers for walls in winter.— On page 
532 there is a note on the above, and the 
I Ivies are extolled for their winter beauty. At 
the close of the note Jasminum nudiflorum is 
mentioned. This leads me to refer to the 
j most beautiful winter wall-covering it has ever 
been my lot to see. It was Christmas-tide, 
and a cottage in a village a few miles from 
Plymouth had its walls entirely covered to the 
eaves with the mingled growth of the yellow- 
flowered Jasminum nudiflorum and the crim¬ 
son-berried Cotonenster microphylla. The 


of this Burberry, for the young bark is of a 
warm reddish-brown colour, a tint which lx*- 
coines even brighter as the season advance*. 
From this circumstance it is well suited for 
planting where winter effect is desired, as for 
this purpose it vies with the Cardinal Wil¬ 
low, Dogwoods, white-stemmed Bramble, 
and others. It will grow in nlmost any soil, 
numerous shoots being annually pushed up 
from the base. As the bark of the young 
wood is much the brighter, the oldest stem* 
should early in the spring be cut away, thus 
encouraging the development of the younger 
and more vigorous ones. In this way the 
winter feature is much superior to that from 
unpruned specimens. A native of the Hima¬ 
layas, Berberis virescens was for Home time 
I confounded with Berberis aristata, B. 

I asiatica, and B. Lyeium, but this was put 
i right a few years ago when it was figured in 
the “Botanical Magazine.” The winter 
I aspect of Berberis aristata, which is a strong 
growing bush, whose young shoots are clothed 
with greyish hark, is quite distinct from that 
1 of the other. X. 
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thus loss liable to crack or be pierced by in¬ 
sects, and prevents, to a certain extent, the 
entry of fungi. We have seen standard 
Apple-trees become bark-bound—that is, the 
stock refuses to swell in proportion to the 
growth of the head of the tree—and as a cure 
for this we have frequently run the point of 
a sharp knife into the bark near the head of 
the tree to the ground level. The cleansing 
of fruit-trees is of much importance, and now 
is the time, while dormant, to do this.] 

Pruning Plum tree.— Will you kindly give me 
information on the following:-! have a Victoria 
Plum-tree, espalier trained, "growing on allotment 
ground, i wish to grow it in bush form. Should 
the brunches be shortened or removed? H. P. N. S. 

[To convert your flat-trained Plum-tree 
into a bush-tree, you should cut the various 
branches back rather hard —say, to 15 inches 
from the main stem—in doing so taking care 
to cut back close to in one branch, a bud 
looking or pointing one way, and in the next 
branch to a bud pointing the other way. It 
may be well to check an upward flow of sap, 


THE FIG—ITS HARDINESS. 


FRUIT. 


I believe Fig-trees are much 
hardier than is generally supposed, 
and where the greatest success is 
had is with plants that get no pro¬ 
tection whatever. The one prevail¬ 
ing error is in allowing the shoots to 
get too crowded, resulting in un¬ 
ripened wood, which of necessity 
must succumb during a hard winter. 

Growing in too rich a soil is another 
evil, but both are in the hands of 
the cultivator, and can be easily 
rectified. Although it is late to write 
of root-pruning the Fig, as all the 
foliage has fallen, such may still be 
carried out so that another year is 
not lost. An article quite recently 
appeared from my pen on that im¬ 
portant work, so need not be re¬ 
lented here. Now the foliage has 
1 alien the trees should be gone over, 
and all fruits that remain, big and 
small, rubbed off, and in the ab¬ 
sence of much frost there need be no 
hesitation in cutting away unripened 
shoots, or those exhausted, encour¬ 
aging sturdy young growths from 
near the base to take their place. 

The training should be deferred un¬ 
til March, or early April, when 
points damaged by frost can be cut 
back, or the entire shoot removed if 
it is considered the space can be 
filled with other fruitful wood. We, 
in Devon, never think of protection, 
and it is a rare occurrence to have 
poor crops, other points in their 
cultivation being attended to. It is 
when a hard frost occurs in April, 
and the small embryo fruits are just 
emerging, that the danger comes in 
of losing the crop. 1 would ad¬ 
vise those who have Fig-trees with well- 
ripened wood to let them go unprotected. 
A little may be advisable in April, or even I 
early May, should a severe frost threaten. 
Coddling during winter only hurries the sap 
into motion early in the spring, a time when 
one would like to retard it, if possible. 

Jiieton. James Mayne. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fruiting-braneh of Pear CJlou Morceau. 


to cut out the head of the tree close above 
the third pair of branches, or otherwise the 
upper growth may be too strong, at the ex¬ 
pense of the lower growths. Should the 
growth seem very strong, it may be wise to 
lift and replant the tree the following winter.] 

Pruning Nectarines and Peaches My out - 

of doors fan-trained Nectarines and Peaches have a 
lot of shoots growing straight out from the wall. 
When ought these to he cut away? Am 1 right in 
thinking that all winter pruning ought to he 
finished this mouth (January)Y-(1. H. C. 


PEAR GLOU MORCEAU. 


The note from Mr. Burrell in a recent issue 
prompts me to write a few words in favour 
of this useful Pear. Doubtless the finest 
fruits are obtained from cordon-trained trees 
against a wall, yet at the time of writing 
(December 20th) I am sending to table some 
very fine specimens plucked from both fan and 
horizontally-trained trees on walls facing due 
west. When living in East Cornwall my then 
employer was lavish in his praise of this 
variety when sent to table in early February, 
yet here the supply is exhausted long before 
the month of January is out. Glou Morceau 
invariably crops well with me in the position 
just stated, and I would like to give it a trial 
in the open as a bush or pyramid, but space 
forbids. My idea is,, all late Pears are worthy 
of wall space, as here they can hang well into 
the autumn with little fear of being blown 
down or bruised by high winds, and 
the longer these Pears can remain 
on the tree the better the flavour 
when sent to table. 

J. Mayne. 

Biel on, Devon. 


Apple and Pear trees' bark cracking -Some 

of my Apple and Pear-trees seem to hurst their 
hark. It looks as if the trees are growing too fast 
for the bark to keep up with. Will you kindly tell 
me the cause, effect, and the cure for this?—U. H. C. 

[Few fruit-trees are immune from one or 
more species of vegetable parasites, such as 
rusts, blights, canker, and mildew affecting 
stems, leaves, fruit, etc. The roughness of 
the bark sometimes causes it to crack. Wash¬ 
ing the stems and bigger branches with 
caustic alkali solution, the recipe for which 
has frequently been given in these pages, 
makes the bark more elastic and smooth, 


[The state of your trees plainly indicates 
I that they were neglected during early spring 
I and summer. If it is growths from the new 
| shoots made the past summer, they should be 
, cut away at once. On the other hand, should 
it Ik* the fruiting wood for the coming season, 
which ought to have been trained in during 
, summer, some effort must be made to get the 
| l>est-plaeed shoots back to the wall. Before 
setting about this, free all the growths from 
[ the wall and cut out all useless wood and 
thoroughly wash the trees with soapy water, 
mixing a little soot, sulphur, and clay with 
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it, and put on with a painter’s brush, pulling 
the latter towards the points of the shoot**, 
to avoid knocking off any of the buds which 
are now getting prominent. We wish you 
had been a little more explicit in your ques¬ 
tion, as probably your trees have* made too 
rampant a growth. If so, root prunihg is the 
safest method to adopt now the season is so 
far advanced. An excellent article on this 
subject appeared in the first issue for this 
year (page 618), and you cannot do better 
than follow’ the advice there given. We are 
afraid you will have difficulty in getting back 
to the wall many of those breast wood shoot**. 
The greatest care must be exereised, or they 
are sure to snap off. The pruning of all 
fruit-trees should be pushed forward, but it 
may be extended into early March and no 
bad results follow'—in fact, the Fig is usually 
left until the month of April.] 

Pruning newly planted Apple trees. I 

planted two Apple-trees (bushes) last month. They 
have not many roots, .should these he pruned? 

'1 hey are Bramley’s beedling and Warner’s King.— 
II. 1*. N. 8. 

[Seeing that the trees are poorly rooted, it 
will be well to shorten the shoots back fully 
to one-half their length, to induce active 
root-growth. After next year’s growth, only 
a little shortening back or spurring of weak 
shoots will be needed. Both, when well 
rooted, are strong growers.] 

Local Apples.— What are the gardener’s names for 
the Apples which locally are called SLubbard and Tom 
Knight ?-G. H. O. 

[We know of no other name for the first 
variety, except that it is sometimes called 
Stubbad. We think it must be a local Apple 
of the West, as it is seldom found further up 
country. We have never heard of the variety 
Tom Knight, unless it may be that well- 
known Apple, Tom Putt, of the western coun¬ 
ties. Neither of the Apples you mention is 
catalogued by any of the leading nurserymen, 
and we can only assume both must he merely 
local varieties. Stubbard, or Stubbad, is 
one of the very earliest to ripen, and is n 
good dessert Apple.] 

Home-grown vertus colonial Apples. - 

Although there was little specially interesting 
to gardeners at the recent Colonial Fruit 
Show, yet the most noticeable features were 
the really wonderful exhibit of Apples from 
British Columbia on the one hand, and from 
our own county of Kent on the other. The 
climate and soil of British Columbia would 
seem to suit the Apple. The fruits, generally, 
were exceptionally large, and wonderfully 
coloured, but the great heat of the season 
there renders the fruits dry and wanting in 
juice, hence with all their beauty and size 
they are of only moderate quality. From 
Kent was staged a splendid collection of more 
medium-sized, hard, juicy fruits. It is not 
too much to say that, remembering the ma¬ 
terial climatic advantages of Columbia, 
England can hold its own well in Apple pro¬ 
duction.- A. D. 

Pear Forelle.- This Pear is seldom met 
with now, except in old gardens. It is an ex¬ 
cellent cropper, and succeeds as a bush in 
the open, but it must be admitted that the 
finest fruits are yielded by wall-grown trees. 
The finest and best coloured examples 1 ever 
met with were in a garden in South Wales. 
In this case the tree was trained as an espa¬ 
lier, and the fruits were almost entirely 
covered with bright crimson. The flesh of 
Forelle is very white, and on some soils is 
only half melting, but on a good Pear soil 
it is quite so, the flavour, rich and perfumed, 
partaking somewhat of the nature of Louise 
Bonne. Its season is Novenil>er and De¬ 
cember. It is also known as the Trout Pear 
on account of the crimson dots, which re¬ 
semble the markings on a trout. Trees 
double grafted on the Quince yield more 
highly flavoured fruits than those worked on 
the Pear.—G. P. K. 

Apple Mannington’s Pearmain -This is an 
excellent December variety, of nu-dium size, anti, if 
not particularly attractive, has a rich, sugary 
flavour, and a tender, yellowish coloured flesh. It is 
a good and regular hearer, and succeeds well as a 
bu»h and espalier. It is one of those good old varie¬ 
ties which one likes to retain, as it can always be de¬ 
pended on to furnish u crop—the nature of the 
season, of course, permitting—and in the i vent of 
its not being required for table it can be used for 
cooking. —A. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE MME. LEON PAIN. 

The name of Guillot is an honoured one 
among Rose-growers, for do w r e not owe to him 
such grand sorts as Catherine Mermet, Hon. 
E. Gitford, Mme. de Watteville, Mine. Hoste, 
Mme. Jules Grolez, etc.? And in the variety 
under notice we are under an obligation to 
this raiser for giving us a charming sort, 
and one that, is rapidly coming to the front as 
a garden Ruse. Max Leichtlin, in his able 
paper read before the Hybrid Conference (see 
“Journal of Royal Horticultural Society,” 
Vol. 24, page 2fi6), says that the female gives 
form and shape, and the male more or less 
colour. We have this wonderfully exemplified 
in Mme. Leon Pain, which resulted from a 


Another Rose with a very happy blending 
of colour is Frau Lilia Rautenstrauch. Upon 1 
established plants the yellowish shading at ! 
base of the creamy yellow petals is so at¬ 
tractive that one wonders the variety is not 
more generally sought after. Is it, I wonder, 
on account of its awful name? We are very 
grateful to our German friends for the lovely 
Roses that they have sent us, but why will 
they give such names? Surely the list of 
more suitable designations is not yet ex¬ 
hausted. Rosa. 


ROSES IN 1906. 

With the advent of the few sharp frosts 
which occurred during the second week in 
December the Rose season for 1906 came to 
an end. With me it has been one of the best 
I ever remember, for the great heat and pro¬ 
longed drought had little or no effect on the 
heavy retentive soil I have to deal with, con¬ 
sequently the display was all one could wish 


Queen Mab, Duke of York, Cramoisie-Su- 
perieur, Hermosa, and Ducher being very 
conspicuous in this respect. The dwarf Poly- 
anthas excited much interest, and lasted 
well, and the York and Lancaster bed came 
in for a large share of admiration 60 long as 
there was anything resembling a show of blos¬ 
soms remaining on the bushes. The Tea and 
Hybrid Teas occupy a number of beds in a 
formally laid out garden in another part of 
the grounds, and in which the best of the 
varieties of both classes are represented in 
good numbers. As in the foregoing case, the 
blossoming has been most satisfactory from 
all points of view, and there has l>ecn a great 
wealth of flower right through the season. 

As the blooms are required for effect only, 
severe pruning is not resorted to, and the 
quantity of flowers obtained from such well- 
known varieties as G. Nabonnand, Dr. Grill, 
Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, Anna Olivier, 
Princess de Sagan, Lady Folkestone, Sou- 



Uose Mine. Leon Pain. 


cross between Caroline Testout and Souvenir 
de Catherine Guillot. The seed parent has 
bequeathed to the variety much of that splen¬ 
did growth, and also the free-flowering quali¬ 
ties, for which it is noted, whereas Souvenir 
de C. Guillot has imparted a fair amount of 
its colouring. This is, perhaps, more evi¬ 
dent upon blooms grown under glass. The 
other day I saw a flower upon a pot plant 
which nearly approached Sunrise in colour, 
but outdoors the orange shading is not so pro¬ 
nounced. However, it is a very beautiful 
blending of pink and orange, which must make 
the variety a general favourite. I quite ex 
pect to find this Rose much in evidence as 
soon as it becomes more largely known and 
cultivated. It is this yellow and orange suf¬ 
fusion that makes such Roses so attractive, 
and there has arisen quite a number lately. 

Edu Meyer is one. This splendid sort was 
raised from Rose d’Evinn, a variety resem¬ 
bling Marie d’Orleans, crossed with Gold- 
quelle, and in this case we find the male 
parent bequeathing the orange shading which 
makes Edu Meyer so beautiful. 


for from mid-June, when the bulk of the 
Hybrid Perpetuate began to open, until the 
middle of October, at which time Teas and i 
Hybrid Teas were still making a fine show. 
i The spring was cold, but there was an ab¬ 
sence of frosts ; the young shoots, therefore, 
did not get crippled, and, when warmer 
weather set in, growth was very rapid, and 
the early blooms when they opened were very 
fine, both in substance and quality, while tin? 
colouring was, in most cases, exquisite. I 
grow tin* Hybrid Perj>etuals apart from the 
Teas and their hybrids, and they occupy a 
series of oblong beds by the side of a foot 
path, and are separated from each other by 
beds containing flowering shrubs. On the 
opposite side of the same path are similar- 
I sized beds filled with Chinas, Hybrid Chinas, 
Moss and dwarf Polyantha Roses, and one 
extra large bed is filled exclusively with the 
old York and Lancaster. The Hybrid Per- 
pctuals flowered with wonderful freedom, 
and made a glorious show, while the Chinas 
and their hybrids were, as usual, never out 
of bloom. Mine. E. Resal, Laurette Messimy. 


venir de Pierre Notting, Mrs. B. R. Cant, 
Mme. Charles, Mme. Antoine Mari, Coral- 
lina. Rainbow’, Floribunda, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, Beaute Inconstante, and very 
many others can be better imagined than 
described. The bushes have, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, made splendid growth, and look 
most promising for another season. All have 
been moulded for some 8 inches or 9 inches 
up the stems during the past few days, and, 
if further protection is needed, it will In* 
given in the shape of branches of evergreen* 
thinly disposed !>etween them. Standards, 
of which but a limited number are grown, 
comprise Teas, Hybrid Teas, a few Noisettes, 
amj Hybrid Chinas. These also flowered in 
a very satisfactory manner; some large heads 
of Lady Folkestone, Caroline Testout, Mrs. 
J. Laing, Souvenir de la Malmaison, W. A. 
Richardson, Blairi, etc., forming very attrac¬ 
tive objects. Other varieties of Roses grown 
for covering arches, old trees, walls, and 
old buildings also blossomed most freely. 
Ihesc comprising such well-known sorts as 
Bardou Job, l'orothy Perkins, Mrs. W. J. 
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Flight, Climbing Caroline Testout, Mme. A. 
Carrifcre, M. Desir, Carmine Pillar, Hebe’s 
Lip, The Garland, Claire Jacquier, and 
Crimson Rambler. Kent. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Companion to Bos* Caroline Testout--I am 

making two Rose-beds. I thought of filling one with 
Caroline Testout, Would you tell me which Rose 
you would recommend that would have the same 
style of growth and be as free a bloomer, only in 
another colour /— Dick. 

[It is rather difficult to match the above 
splendid garden Rose. A good contract 
would lie its white .sport, Admiral Dewey. 
Mme. Havary is an excellent wort, having 
golden-yellow buds with salmon-fawn open 
flowers. Pharisaer is very fine, and so also 
is Florence Pemberton. A good crimson 
would be Hugh Dickson, but we cannot say 
it is so free flowering as Caroline Testout.] 

Bose Mme. Falcot flowering poorly.— Two 

years ago 1 planted, in November, a Mme. Falcot 
Rose (open ground plant), and have only had two or 
three blooms from same. Last year it made three 
or four shoots, each about 2 feet 6 inches long. 
When pruning in April I cut them back to about 
Tour or six eyes, but only got, as above, a few 
blooms. From the base there sprang a line Rose- 
shoot, which, when about 3 feet high, 1 pinched, 
thinking that from resulting shoots 1 should get a 
fine lot of autumn bloom. However, I was disap¬ 
pointed, the shoots now being about 3 feet long 
themselves and inclined to overrun Mrs. W J 
Grant and a few other Roses. Again it sent’ up 
another vigorous shoot, as thick as a child’s little 
i.nger, and it is now about 7 feet high (I took about 
9 inches off its top in October). What can I do 
with plant to induce bloom next year, and could I 
make use of strong shoot to make a standard, and so 
relieve the other Roses?— Old Young. 

[I am afraid you have been nursing up in 
this “fine Rose-shoot,’’ which sprang from 
the base, nothing but a sucker of the stock 
upon which the Rose was budded. Some 
nurserymen use the De la Grifferaie stock, a 
«ort of Rambler Rose, upon which to bud Tea 
and other Roses, and, as you say the shoot 
ran up to 7 feet high, I feel certain it is a 
sucker of the stock named. Whilst this is 
allowed to grow, you will not get the other 
part of the plant to make any progress. 
Possibly by removing this tall growth right 
to its base you may start the other shoots 
into greater activity, but something depends 
upon their strength. The wood of Mme. Fal¬ 
cot is a ruby-red, but that of the De la Grif¬ 
feraie stock a greyish-green, with woolly sort 
of leaves. A weakly plant never pays anyone 
to nurse. If you plant another, ask for a 
good plant on seedling Brier, unless you can 
obtain an own-root plant, which is very 
doubtful.— Rosa.] 

Bose-beds. carpeting. -Please give some sug¬ 
gestions for planting flowers in the beds of a Rose- 
garden/ I want to cover the soil in the beds round 
the stems of the Roses. Have hitherto used Forget- 
me-nots and Pansies. Can you suggest any improve¬ 
ment?— Sussex. 


not be done, then they must have frequent 
applications of liquid-manure—this, of 
course, being done after they have become 
well established and have partially exhausted 
the fresh soil which we recommend.] 


[In addition to the Pansies, vou will find 
the following answer well: — A*ubrietias in 
variety, Campanula muralis, C. garganica, 
alpine Phloxes, the Mossy Saxifrages, such 
as museoides, Rhei, and others, numerous 
Thymes, the Foam-flower (Tiarella), Veronica 
ripens, V. prostrata, and the Rouen Violet 
(Viola rothomagensis). There is now, how¬ 
ever, such a variety of colour in the flowers 
of the Tufted Pansies that there is no diffi¬ 
culty in finding the pleasing and effective con¬ 
trast desired. In planting Pansies among the 
Roses, a clear 15 inches of space should be 
left round every Rose plant.] 

Bose Crimson Bambler failing—I planted, 
two years ago, four Crimson Ramblers at the foot of 
an arch. All appear to do well until the hot weather 
comes when they stop growing, and the leaves 
shrivel up mi spite of constant watering. Am 1 right 
in supposing that the soil, which is very light ami 
sandy, is unsuitable? ]f 80 , what is the best thing 
to do to ensure success next season? -J. if. K. 

[You cannot expect a vigorous climbing 
Rose like the Crimson Rambler to succeed in 
a light, very sandy, soil. Seeing the soil is 
so poor, you ought to have taken out a hole 
not less than 3 feet deep and 3 feet wkle 
and filled it in with some good loam, old 
rotten manure, and bone-meal previous to 
planting the Rosea. We should advise you 
to lift them at once, if possible, and treat as 
above. Unless you do this, thev will be 
attacked by limps, red-spider, and other 
pests, and will never do any good. The 
Roses must also during the summer be 
mulched with rotten manure ; or, if this can¬ 


, CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

N SEASONABLE NOTES. 

There is often undue haste in the propaga¬ 
tion of young stock. Provided good healthv 
cutting* are available in the early day* of 
December, there is no reason why propa¬ 
gating should not commence at the period 
named, but this should be confined to growers 
who live in the country, or whose gardens 
are, at least, some distance removed from the 
neighbourhood of large towns. Bad atmos¬ 
pheric conditions militate against a success¬ 
ful issue, and for this reason less fortunately 
situated growers would be well advised to 
defer putting in cuttings of their Chrysanthe¬ 
mums until the days begin to lengthen. By 
this period, as a rule, ttie worst of the fogs 
are past, and plant life is far more satisfac¬ 
tory. The only real advantage of a December 
propagation is that by according the result¬ 
ing plants a longer season of growth, the 
plants will show the “break’’ bud earlier, 
and, as a consequence, ensure the develop¬ 
ment of second crown buds in good time, 
without having to pinch or stop the plants, as 
is the custom with so many of the exhibition 
varieties nowadays. Stock, in the first in¬ 
stance, must be healthy. Plants that have 
produced large exhibition blooms, and have 
become weakened in consequence of the high 
feeding, cannot be relied on to give suitable 
cuttings. 

As a rule, during January new shoots seem 
to come freely, and when these growths are 
of sufficient length they shoulU be detached 
with a sharp knife, as they are ideal material 
for propagation. At this period, too, the cut¬ 
tings root more readily. Plants that were 
cut hack some time since should, in almost 
every instance, provide an ample supply of 
cuttings at this period. Doubtless there are 
cases in which “shy’’ kinds have hardly the 
semblance of a growth, either in the soil or 
on the old stem, a goodly portion of which 
should always be retained on those plants 
peculiar in this respect. When this is the 
ease, it is a good plan to shake out the old 
stool from the flowering pot, and carefully 
remove as much of the soil without damaging 
the more fleshy roots. This should then lie 
repotted into a 6-inch pot, using some very 
light and gritty compost. Give such plants 
the warmest position in a cool-house, and 
endeavour to keep the old stems in a fairly 
moist condition, as this will promote the 
development of shoots from which cuttings 
can be made. Should it be more convenient, 
make up a bed of soil on the greenhouse 
bench, and, after shaking out all plants of 
the description just given, plunge the old 
stools—after reducing them—into this, and 
in a comparatively short time there should be 
a plentiful supply of cuttings. 

A cutting should be from 2} inches to 
3 inches in length. Large, coarse, sappy 
shoots should l»e discarded. Cut off the 
lower leaf, and, in some short-jointed cases, 
two leaves, and cut through with a sharp 
Iknife immediately below the bottom joint of 
the cutting. Compost is all-important. Pro¬ 
cure, if possible, maiden loam that has been 
cut from an old pasture. This should have 
plenty of fibre in it, and should be passed 
through a sieve having a half-inch mesh. 
Add to this some well-decayed leaf-mould ; 
mix these two, equal parts of each, and 
thereto some clean coarse silver-sand, a little 
wood-ashes-or, failing this, crushed char¬ 
coal—should Ixj added, and the whole heap 
thoroughly mixed. The compost should be 
prepared under cover, and be kept just moist. 

It is a good plan to place the compost in the 
house in which it is to be used, that the tem¬ 
perature of the soil may be somewhat akin 
to that of the house. The pots and crocks 
should lie washed quite clean. New pots 
should be steeped before they arc used, 
;otherwise they very quickly take up the mois¬ 
ture in the soil, thereby causing the too free 
use of the water-pot during the rooting. If 


exhibition blooms are wanted, it is better to 
use “thumb’’ pots, and to insert the cuttings 
singly into these. Where space is limited, or 
in casee where a larger number of plants of 
one variety is wanted, the cuttings should be 
inserted around the inside edge of 3-inch or 
5-inch pots. Growers who wish to raise large 
batches of the different sorts should use 
shallow boxes. Well drain the pots, and fill 
with the prepared compost to the rim of each. 
Make this rather firm, and freely sprinkle the 
surface soil with clean coarse silver-sand. 

When inserting the cuttings, make a hole 
with a small dibber having a blunt end. Bv 
these means the silver-sand is carried down 
to the bottom of the hole, and on this the cut¬ 
ting should rest. The soil should be pressed 
firmly at the base of each cutting, and a 
gentle rap on the potting-bench will cause 
the soil and cutting also to settle down into 
their proper position. When inserting the 
cuttings in boxes, let this be done in rows 
- inches apart, with 2 inches between each 
cutting. Commence at the left-hand corner 
of the box, first inserting a label with the 
name of the variety being dealt with. Water 
in with clean water from a fine-rosed can, 
and stand pots and boxes in a rough frame¬ 
work, covered with sheets of glass, on the 
greenhouse bench. Maintain a temperature 
of from 45 degs. to 50 degs., and the cuttings 
should be rooted within three or four weeks. 

E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chrysanthemums Madelalne Davis and 
Chatsworth. —Having to furnish a quantity 
of material for church decoration at the 
Christmas season, I grow the two varieties of 
Chrysanthemum named in quantity for that 
purpose. The cuttings are struck in Febru¬ 
ary, the plants are grown as bushes, and 
housing is deferred as late as possible. Each 
plant is allowed to carry from nine to a dozen 
blooms, which, when fully develojied, are 
exquisite in form and colouring, and admir¬ 
ably adapted for the purpose they are grown 
for. When arranged with Palms and other 
flowering subjects, including the brilliant 
crimson bracts of the Poinsettia, they have 
a charming effect, and, to my mind, surpass 
Niveus, Princess Victoria, and one or two 
others for grouping. Mme. P. Rivoire is a 
good companion to the two sorts under 
notice, but it is n taller grower, and does not 
form quite so good a decorative plant as they 
do. All the same, it is useful for arranging 
at the backs of groups, and is a desirable 
sort for providing cut bloom.—A. W. 

Single Chrysanthemum Lady Windsor.— 

This is a late-flowering and very effective 
variety, the flowers being of a reddish-pink 
hue, each petal shading off to white at the 
base. The habit of the plant is also good, it 
being bushy and dwarf, and the flowers are 
freely produced. I grow a good batch, and 
most useful they proved during the recent 
festive season. It is a fine variety for cut¬ 
ting, and a very charming arrangement of the 
flowers was worked out one evening on the 
dinner table, the colour proving very telling 
under artificial light. It is also an excellent 
sort to grow for church decoration where 
groups of plants are required for filling 
niches and so on—a purpose for which I find 
it admirably adapted.—W. G. P. 

Chrysanthemum stopping and timing 

(Lanark ).—Treat your Chrysanthemum plants asunder: 
Name. Pinch. I Bud*. I Colour. 

i?nrt crown! 
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Arthur Mileham Early April (2nd crown! rose-pink 
Chas. Weeks .. Natural break 1st c rown reddi«h-salmon 
Mrs. D. W. Janies Early April 2nd crown chestnut-terra - 
| j | cotta 

Mr. A. T. Miller: Early March 2nd crown pure white 
Norman Davis .. Mid-March 2nd crown jgold.-chestm t. 
Lady Talbot ..I End March 2nd crown I canary-yellow 

Propagating the early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums.— In the latter half of January, 
growths from which the supply of cuttings is to be 
obtained invariably develop freely, and these of a 
kind that root easily and quickly. When once these 
healthy cuttings are rooted they seem to go ahead, 
and make very attractive, bushy specimens by the 
time the flowering season comes round. This is 
from a January and early February propagation. 
The best plants are those resulting from cuttings 
rooted in March. Such plants, when they come into 
flower, are not so large as those raised in January, 
but their growth has all along been freer, and tine 
plants, bearing very handsome blossoms, invariably 
are the result of this later propagation.—W. V. T. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE GREAT REED (ARUNDO DONAX) 
IN NORFOLK. 

The Great Reed (Arundo Donax) has stood 
in the position shown in the engraving prob¬ 
ably sixty years or more. It was planted by 
my grandfnther, who had charge of these 
gardens between the years 183*2 and 1866. My 
father, who succeeded him, always considered 
the Reed perfectly hardy, consequently, no 
protection won afforded. I have known the 
old plant* from childhood, mid since I took 
charge of these gardens, seventeen years ago, 
1 have shared the pleasure with my employers 
of treasuring the plants not only for their 
noble effect, but, in a measure, for Auld Lang 
Syne. They are planted in the natural soil, 
which is a sandy loam. I mulch them each 
year with some decayed stable-manure. This 


GOOD COLOUR FROM ALPINE 
FLOWERS. 

Although in their native lands there is no 
colour more beautiful than that of rock and 
alpine plants, owing to various causes their 
full value is seldom shown in gardens. The 
common way of making what is called a 
“rockery” prevents nil breadth of group¬ 
ing; the puerile idea that a rock garden is 
made by standing stones on end is against all 
effective planting. We cannot get plants into 
nnturul colonies in that way. and the 
“pockets” prevent them from taking any¬ 
thing like their usually pretty spreading 
habit. The great majority of alpine plants 
do not want pockets ; they want to be raised 
above the level in order to escape the surface 
water ; they enjoy having their roots behind 
stones, but they no more object to a flat sur¬ 
face or gentle slope thnn Grass does, as 



The Great Itecri (Anin<ln lx>n:ix) in Norfolk. Knuravetl on wood from a photograph taken in 
West wick House Gardens, near Norwich, Hepteinlier, 100U. 


is applied when the Reeds are cut down in 
March. They would, probably, Ik* injured 
by front if cut down in autumn, and, although 
they look shrivelled during winter, they still 
have an artistic appearance. The height 
when the photograph was taken wns 15 feet 
about the height they grow each year. Ill 
addition to the plunts shown in the engrav¬ 
ing, there are two more large clumps of this 
Reed growing by the side of a small Lily- 
pond in the open garden. This pond wits 
made in 1862, and the Reeds were planted the 
name year. A few years ago 1 left these 
cdumps uncut, just, to see what happened. 
They made quantities of spray from the old 
steins, presenting the dejected, miserable ap¬ 
pearance Bamboos have when flowering. The 
culms that year did not exo<*ed 3 feet in 
height. The following March I cut them nil 
down ; since then they have grown with in¬ 
creased vigour. G. 1). Davison. 

If’edirid' House Gardens, Norwich. 
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may he seen upon the AlpR. Tf people would 
put their rocks in simple ways instead of ex¬ 
posing their sides like milestones, it would 
l»e much easier to group well and get, the 
full effect or the colour of the mountain 
flowers. Another mistake long rooted in our 
habits, and which spoils all the mixed borders 
in the laud, is the common way of placing 
dots instead of easy groups, putting cultiva 
tion or good effect out of court. Hence, al 
though we may secure much of the individual 
beauty of the plant seen close at hand, we 
do not get the true colour effect, which is the 
most subtle charm. 

Beauty of grouping. - We do not say that 
only one kind of plant should he used in a 
given spot, for two kinds sometimes inter¬ 
mingle with pretty effect as they often do in 
their native haunts — but the great thing is to 
get groups of each plant, whether it be alpine 
Heath or the Purple Rock Cress, which 
flowers for three months in the spring, or 


such plants ns the common Woodruff, which 
group themselves if we let them. Ten kinds 
well used are more effective than a hundred 
species as commonly set out. The plants that 
may be used are numerous, and their colours 
refined and beautiful in the highest sense. 
Beside the true rock plants there are many 
dwarf shrubs like Ilelianthemums, some of 
the smaller Roses, and mountain shrubs 
generally, that lend themselves to fine effect 
in colour. It is not only beauty that we get, 
but also helpful simplicity iu cultivation ; for. 
clearly, if we have to make changes when a 
plant gets tired of the ground or for any other 
reason, it is far easier to deal with visible 
masses than with scattered dots. Another 
point is, that with the feeble dotting system 
in use, the weeds take possession of the bare 
ground, whereas many of these mountain 
plants, if allowed to spread into groups, unite 
to keep the enemy out. In every way, there¬ 
fore, the roek garden is much more’ easy to 
manage where the dotting system is set aside. 
There remains the ouestion of getting enough 
plants to secure this effect, and, happily, 
most things in common use are readily in¬ 
creased by cuttings or division. Rockfoils, 
for example, which are so useful, are easily 
increa«sed to any extent by division ; the little 
American Phloxes also. The Aubrietios come 
freely from seed or cuttings. It is only the 
rare plants which may be difficult of in¬ 
crease ; most things of free growth, ns rock 
plants, are of quick increase by simple means. 
Coarse plants are too often seen, flowerless, 
too vigorous, or without beauty of colour; 
these should be removed to the herbaceous 
borders and the wild garden, or elsewhere— 
not only because of their ugliness, but ns 
being apt to exhaust the ground near fragile 
plants, robbing them of moisture and light, 
or nctuallv overgrowing and killing them a 
common sight on neglected rock gardens. 

Plants growing upon moraines or clifTs 
are not overfed, but at least they have not to 
fight with the vigorous herbs one too often 
st*es oil rock gardens. These also help to mar 
the colour of the rock garden, breaking up 
masses and giving a very un-alpine look to 
the scene. The repetition of the same thing 
all over the rock garden is the surest way to 
destroy harmonious and right colour. If we 
are fond of Yellow Alyssum, or any other 
showy plant, let it be on a bank or wall in a 
bold way in one place ; or, if it is a plant we 
are very fond of, we may even have two or 
three groups of it in different aspects, but if 
scattered all along the same line of view the 
result is fatal to any harmony of colour. 
Again, harsh contrasts should be avoided, 
seeking rather gentle and harmonious effect. 
The grouping and massing should never Im» 
stiff; masses might run one into the other 
here and there, and need not always be eon- 
fined to plants of one sort. Things of like 
stature and character might nt times Ik* 
allowed to run together, any hard-and fast 
rule being agninst good work in gardening as 
in art. 

Often, even ill well-formed rock gardens, 
there are Gross paths which are troublesome 
to keep and less good in their effect than 
those of stone. Also, in some or our best 
rock gardens, there are often isolated rocks 
surrounded by Grass, whereas they ought 
always to rise out of n bed of Thyme, creep¬ 
ing Speedwells, dwarf Heaths, Daphnes, or 
Milkworts. Some of the most charming 
scenes in those purts of the Alf»s richest in 
plants are where single stones rise. |s*rha|>s, 
only a couple of feet out of ground which is 
densely covered with dwarf Daphne or alpine 
Anemone. If fearful of trampling upon such 
plants (which we need not always be, seeing 
how the Thyme upon our heaths will bear 
trampling), the simplest way is to put a few 
old flagstones down ns a path, placed not 
more than a foot apart; these permit of 
passage in all weathers without injuring the 
plants.. Spaces wasted in many rock gardens 
upon Grass or gravel might, if well carpeted, 
give good colour, and may, at least, be plan¬ 
ted with Thyme. Htonecrop, Rnckfoil, tiny 
Peppermint, and Sandworts. The objection 
to Grass is that it is not nearly so good in 
effect as the rock flowers, and it has con¬ 
stantly to be eut at the cost of needles* 
labour. R* 
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PLANTING POPPY ANEMONES IN 
SPRING. 

It is not known by everyone that the Poppy 
or Crown Anemones, the varieties of A. coro- 
naria, may be planted in early spring, and 
they will then give flowers later than if they 
had been planted in the preceding autumn, 
blooming through part of the summer, and 
even into autumn. They are best in beds by 
themselves, but where this cannot be managed 
they will do in the mixed border. Prepare 
the soil well as soon ns fit to dig, by deeply 
digging it and adding some good, cool manure, 
such as that from the cow house. If the soil 
is heavy add some sharp sand, but a free loam 
will grow this Anemone well. The tubers 
may be planted from now until March, and 
they should be put in with the grow ing points 
upwards. It is eometimes difficult to tell 
which is the right side, but it will be generally 
found that there are some remains of the old 
roots at the base ; while the growing points 
are generally to be traced in little knob-like 
protuberances, which should be kept up. 
Where there is any doubt, plant the tubers 
sideways, and there is little fear of the re¬ 
sult. Indeed, if not too deeply planted, even 
if the top is beneath, the leaves will come up 
all right, and flowers will appear, but if the 
plant is lifted up it will be seen how these 
have come from underneath, so have had to 
take longer time to appear. I like to plant 
from 1 inch to 2 inches from the top of the 
tuber to the surface, and a little sand may 
be put in the bottom of the drill or hole if 
the soil seems stiff after digging, as directed. 
After flowering the tubers may be lifted and 
dried off when the leaves have become yellow, 
but many allow them to remain in the soil. 
When the tubers are large they may be cut or 
broken through, always keeping a growing 
point to each portion. Seeds should be saved 
from the best varieties, and sown as soon as 
ripe, or in spring. S. A. 


ANOMATHECA CRUENTA. 
Althouoh, as we are told in Gardening, 
page 606, this is now to be known by the 
generic name of Lnpeyrousia, the older and 
better known title of Anomatheca is not likely 
to be superseded by the new-comer, at least 
in most gardens. It cannot be called rare, 
but, considering it is such a delightful little 
bulbous plant, and so easy of cultivation, the 
wonder is that it is not more generally met 
with in gardens. The bulb is a tiny one, in 
general appearance not unlike a very small 
Freesia. From this are pushed up a few oppo¬ 
sitely arranged sword-shaped leaves, which 
are in their turn just overtopped by the many 
flowered scape, the entire plant being, ns a 
rule, not much over C inches in height. The 
individual blooms are nearly an inch across, 
and of a bright carmine-red colour, the three 
lower segments being blotched with velvety 
crimson. We use it for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse, eight or nine bulbs being put 
in a 5-inch pot, while being a shallow-rooting 
subject, if larger masses are desired we em¬ 
ploy shallow pans. For pot culture it may be 
treated exactly as a Freesia, except that it is 
later in going to rest, but when that stage is 
reached the soil should be kept quite dry. 
Then about the end of September, or even a 
little later, the soil is turned out of the pots, 
and the bulbs taken therefrom. The largest 
are then put into pots or pans, as aforesaid, 
using a compost principally composed of sandy 
loam. If the loam is of too heavy n nature a 
little lpaf-mould is incorporated therewith. 
The pots are then kept for the winter in a 
house from which frost, is just excluded. If 
the smaller bulbs are not required for pots 
they are planted out. in a well-draiued, shel¬ 
tered border, where, iu the neighbourhood of 
London, they will pass the winter if covered 
with a few decaying leaves. The seeds scat¬ 
tered on this border as soon as ripe come up 
in all directions, and most of them establish 
themselves. I have noticed the same feature 
os that mentioned by your correspondent, 
page 606, that flowers fully exposed to the 
sun are not so brightly coloured as those par¬ 
tially shaded. When my stock of this Anoma- 
theca was very limited 1 took much greater 
care of the seeds, and found, if attended to. 


many of them would flower in a year from the 
time of sowing, a feature not common among 
bulbous plants. A second species, Anoma¬ 
theca grandiflora, is a showy plant, but as 
far as my experience extends it is not of so 
accommodating a nature as its smaller rela¬ 
tive, which may during the autumn months 
be readily obtained from nurserymen. The 
bulbs are best purchased at that season, as 
being so small, they suffer greatly if kept out 
of the ground too long. X. 


GERBERA JAMESONI FAILING. 

A NOTE on the above subject appeared on 
page 509. This Gerbera often proves a very 
difficult plaut to deal with, and 1 have 
lost several in the manner described by 
“F. W. J. S.” They have almost invariably 
gone off in September and October. They 
were planted in prepared soil, consisting of 
peat, loam, and grit in equal proportions, in 
front of a south wall, where Ixias, Sparaxis, 
and Freesias do well in the open. The first 
symptom of anything being wrong was the 
wilting of the central leaves. This spread 
until all the leaves were hanging limp on the 
ground, and the plant eventually died. The 
last plant to go off was a fine one, fully 
18 inches across. The centre leaves became 
limp in the first week of September, and 
others followed. The plant was then care¬ 
fully lifted, but nothing appeared wrong with 
the roots or crown, and it was replanted in a 
distant spot, again in prepared soil. It was 
covered with a handlight, shaded, and 
watered, and the lower leaves remained stiff 
and healthy for some three weeks. Gradually, 
however, they wilted, and by November all 
were affected, and in the succeeding spring 
the plant was found to be dead. The site 
would have appeared to be an ideal one for 
the Gerbera, but after three years’ trial I de¬ 
termined to try it in a different situation, and 
planted two in another garden with no wall 
near them. The position would have been 
held by all experts to be far inferior to the 
former, yet here the plants have done well 
for two years, and show no signs of going off. 
I know many plants in the south-west, some 
of which are doing splendidly in the open 
border, throwing up a dozen flower-heads on 
stems 2 feet in height. 

South Devon. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


BORDER AURICULAS. 

Just now many of these plants, especially in 
smoky districts, present a somewhat incon¬ 
spicuous aspect, and. for that reason, need, 
therefore, all the more consideration. If the 
hearts of the plants, now in a closed or Fil¬ 
bert-like form, stand up from the ground, it 
is a good plan to place about them a mulch 
of old potting soil, as that not only protects 
the stems from frost or excessive moisture, 
which is a greater enemy to these plauts than 
is frost, but also furnishes rooting material 
later, when, as is the rule in the spring, new 
ones are put forth from the base of the leaf¬ 
age. which will then be broad and healthy. 
Generally it is just as these new roots are 
being made that division or propagation 
should take place. But then it is also the 
flowering period, and unless a stock of some 
special variety is being worked up there is, 
naturally, considerable hesitancy to lift and 
divide up old plants just then. If, however, 
done so soon as the flowering is over, the 
divided portions being planted into good 
sandy soil on a north border or other shaded 
position, and, if needful, kept well watered, 
the pieces usually soon root well and grow 
strongly during the summer. Most certainly 
the best, way to increase the stock of border 
Auriculas is by seed. If anyone has a speci- 
ally good variety or more, seed can easily lx? 
saved, and within a month of gathering sown 
in a shallow pan on fine sandy soil, and stood 
in a cool place, where, covered with glass, the 
soil will not become unduly drv. It is in¬ 
variably found tliat Auricula seed germinates 
all the more freely the earlier it is sown after 
ripening. Those who would like to secure a 
stock of seedlings to bloom another year may 
get seed and sow it in shallow' pans at once, 
.standing them in a greenhouse or frame. If 


warm, so much the better, but they will do 
well in a cool-house or frame. Germination 
may be slow, but, still, there should result a 
good batch of plants strong enough to dibble 
out into a shaded plot at the end of May. 
These, if planted out in September where to 
bloom, should give flowers in abundance the 
following spring. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

■on in lawn — Will you kindly tell me what ia 
the best treatment for a lawn in which there is a 
considerable amount of Moss, which appears to be 
retarding ttie growth of the Grass? The .subsoil is 
heavy clay, and the lawn is somewhat shaded by 
surrounding trees. If n top-dressing is advisable, 
when should it be applied? — SYUKNll.tM. 

[Moss forms on lawns when the subsoil is 
sour and badly drained. It is invariably a 
product of sourness, and this is no doubt the 
cause in your case. If you cannot have your 
lawn drained, you must apply to it heavy 
dressings of soot or lime, both in quite a fresh 
state, and in showery weather, so that they 
will soon wash in. The lime especially should 
in time soon kill the Moss, which should be 
raked off. Then spread a dressing of fine, 
gritty soil, with which are mixed basic slag, 
at the rate of 1 lb. to a barrowload of soil, 
wood-ashes, and soot, over the lawn after the 
Moss has been removed, and sow some good 
Grass-seed in April. That should cause the 
Grass to grow strong in the spring.] 

Swoet Peas in pots. —To secure a certain 
plant from an early spring sowing of Sweet 
Peas, it is a good plan to make sowings out¬ 
doors, either in clumps or rows, and in pots, 
to raise plants under glass, simultaneously. 
While there is always an element of uncer¬ 
tainty as to how’ outdoor sowings may do, 
because of weather, birds, or ground vermin, 
plants in pots are quite safe, and, when strong 
and hardened, can Ik* used to mnke good any 
defects in the outdoor stocks, or, if not so 
required, can be put out elsewhere, thus ad¬ 
mirably supplementing the open-air sowing. 
Where ground is stiff and cold, and ground 
vermin or birds are abundant, it is 'vise to 
depend chiefly on pot-raised plants. Five to 
six sH*ds. sown in a 5-inch pot of one variety, 
suffice when all grow, as is so probable, and 
when planted out make a good clump, the 
plants having ample room, branching out so 
freely. Where Sweet Peas are regarded os 
essential, a cold-frame, if but a small one, 
is well employed if filled with pots of Sweet 
Peas, thus easily securing n fine plant. D. 

The recent cold weather. —It is hoped 
that there has been a sufficiency of both 
snowy and frosty weather to satisfy those 
who are always longing for a return of what 
they term the old-fashioned winters. The 
snowfall has been heavier than we have ex¬ 
perienced for several years past, and it was 
fortunate, as far as many garden subjects 
were concerned, that it fell before very 
severe frost s.*t in, as many things were too 
ill-conditioned to withstand its effects with¬ 
out a covering of some description. Nature, 
however, does provide a protection, it is true, 
in the shape of tree-leaves, many of which 
being borne hither and thither by autumnal 
gales, at last find a refuge in and around 
clumps of various plants and shrubs. It is 
astonishing how closely they will nestle round 
a particular plant or tender shrub, or form a 
natural mulch over groups of early-flowering 
bulbous subjects, which, at this season, are 
just peeping above ground, and, could they 
only remain, it would be almost impossible 
to find a more effective protective agent for 
them. But their untidy apj>earanoe demands 
their removal so soon as all are down, con¬ 
sequently, the thick mantle of snow which 
fell during the early morning of December 
26th last, was most opportune, and all tender 
and choice subjects in borders and on the 
rookery were, as a result, out of reach, and 
safe from the effects of the severe frosts which 
followed, 22 degs. having been registered 
several mornings in succession. So soon as 
the snow had melted sufficiently for the 
rockery to In* examined. I found some flowers 
oil a clump of Thunbergia lutea. which, in 
spite of their having been buried so deeply 
in the snow, arc ns fresh as possible, and un- 
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damaged. The same may also be said with I a time when yellow Carnations are not plen- 
regard to the unopened buds of the hardy I tiful. In other respects the flowers of Miss A. 
Cyclamens, which, by the way, promise to I Campbell, both in size and their pleasing 
bloom freely presently, and make quite a colour-tone, will be sure to satisfy all who 
show in themselves.— Ashford, Kent. grow the plant. 


CARNATION MISS AUDREY CAMPBELL. 
This beautiful yellow Carnation belongs to 
the border section of these flowers, and few 
kinds have enjoyed a greater amount of popu¬ 
larity, or have been held in greater esteem. 
The illustration presented herewith depicts 
this useful kind as grown naturally, minus 
that severe disbudding of the flowers, which 


Perennial Lobelias.— Those who experi¬ 
ence a difficulty in preserving the roots of 
these through the winter months may get 
over the trouble by treating the plant as an 
annual and raising fresh stock each year 
from seed. If sown now, and the seedlings 
pricked off into boxes, and finally potted 
when they have produced about four leaves. 


with most very fine seeds, germination is 
facilitated if the box or pan is covered with a 
sheet of glass, enough damp Moss being placed 
over the latter to exclude the light. If a 
brilliant scarlet variety is required, sow seed 
of Queen Victoria, which also has beautiful 
bronze foliage, and is quite distinct from the 
older species, L. cardinalis. From a mixed 
packet of seed, plants with flowers of varying 
shades of colour may be had, but if other 
distinct colours are required these flowers of 
a purple hue may be had in L. syphilitica, 
blood-red in Crimson Beauty, brilliant scar¬ 
let and a more vigorous habit of growth in 
L. c. robnsta grandiflora, and a erimson- 



Flowers of Carnation Miss Audrey Campbell. 


appears to be so necessary for a large number 
of American-raised sorts. A glance at the 
picture will reveal tlie fact that Miss Audrey 
Campbell is a British-raised plant, and it is 
one of the many first-rate kinds raised by Mr. 
Martin Smith at Hayes. The habit of the 
plant is good, and there is more than an in¬ 
dication at times of a tendency to perpetual 
growth. In any case, it may be well to point 
out that this fine yellow-flowered self does not 
eo stubbornly resent a little artificial heat 
when grown under glass as do many border 
kinds, and the occasional growths produced I 
after the main flowering in summer-time are 
well worth retaining, as the blossoms come at I 
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such will flower well the same summer and 
produce a good effect, if planted somewhat 
more closely together than would l>e advis¬ 
able when older plants arc employed. The 
plants, of course, need to be hardened off in 
the usual way before they can be planted out 
in the middle of May. The seed, which is 
very small, should be sown on a smooth sur 
face, and be barely covered with a mixture of 
one-half soil and the other half sand, previ¬ 
ously Massed through a fine sieve. It is also 
a good plan to thoroughly moisten the soil 
in the box or pan. as the case may lie, prior 
to sowing, this obviating the necessity for 
watering with a rosed pot. As is the case 


purplish shade in L. Gerardi. These 
perennial Lobelias prefer a rather moist 
situation, and in lieu of this a rich and re¬ 
tentive soil.—A. W. 

Chionodoxas and Scilic.J. Bravest of our early 
spring flowers are the Chionodoxas and Scillus—in¬ 
deed, they come while the year is yet young and 
before we can claim the acquaintance of many spring 
blossoms. There is one point, 1 think, which is some¬ 
times overlooked about them, and that is that the 
first cost is the last, inasmuch as they increase every 
year, and thus need di>ision now and again. For 
edgings to garden walks and beds, for planting in 
and about rockeries, both the Chionodoxas and Seillas 
are very pretty, whilst those who are thinking of 
what to put in window-boxes can scarcely have 
brighter blue and white flowers -Townsman. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ALPINIA SANDERS. 

This is a near relative of the Ginger of com¬ 
merce, belonging, in fact, to what are gener¬ 
ally termed Gingerworts. It forms a sheaf 
of Reed-like stems, 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
clothed with neat, shining green leaves, which 
are freely marked with white. It grows freely 
under stove treatment, and, when thoroughly 
established, makes a very effective plant for 
decoration. When grown in small pots it will 
be found very useful for many purposes. 


Seed sown in the spring will make useful 
flowering plants for the greenhouse in the 
summer. The one important item in their 
culture is to keep the plants as near to the 
glass as possible in the greenhouse, and allow 
a free circulation of air amongst them. The 
points of the shoots, too, should be pinched 
out while the plants are still small, and again 
later on, if necessary. In this way good 
sturdy plants are obtained, which will yield 
a fine display. Pots 6 inches in diameter are 
large enough for the spring-sown plants to 
flower in. As the pots get full of roots an 
occasional watering with liquid-manure will 
be of great service.] 



FROST AND PLANT PRESERVATION. 
It is seldom that frost catches the good gar¬ 
dener napping. Still, misfortune sometimes 
overtakes the best of us. It is a fact thnt 
plants are destroyed in the thawing rather 
than in the freezing, and that in this process 
light plays an important 
part. Consequently, if 
during a thaw plants are 
protected from the light 
it is found that their 
vitality is preserved. 

So if the gardener has 
the misfortune to get his 
plants frozen he might 
save them by placing 
them in a dark place, as 
under the stage, to thaw. 

A covering of paper has 
a wonderful protective 
power against the rav¬ 
ages of frost. Some 
eighteen years ago we 
had here, in Southsea, a 
very severe and long 
frost. Whilst the frost 
was on l was in a gentle¬ 
man’s green house, and I 
told him about the pro¬ 
tective power of paper. 

He appearing to be 
sceptical as to the mat¬ 
ter, I, with his consent, 
covered over a box of 
Geranium cuttings with 
a piece of newspaper. 

After the thaw came it 
was found that every 
plant in the house was 
destroyed, except those 
in the box covered with 
the pjjper. About two- 
thirds of these were 
alive. As the plants 
were frozen before the 
paper was placed over 
them, it appears evi¬ 
dent that the protective 
action of the paper was 
during the thawing. 

That same winter a lady 
in Southsea protected 
her plants in her con¬ 
servatory by means of 
paper. A correspondent 
in Gardening some 
seventeen or eighteen 
years ago saved a frame 

full of frozen Cinerarias by covering the lights 
with mats till after the thaw. For some 
sixteen or seventeen years the frost has not 
been severe enough here to destroy plants 
under glass without protection. I have often 
in this period covered mine with paper, be¬ 
cause I wished to be on the safe side ; but 1 
have found each time 1 did so that my neigh 
hours who took no precaution had nothing 
destroyed by frost. L. C. K. 


Cassia corymbosa.— Several notes have 
lately appeared in the columns of Gardening 
on the above handsome subject. As has been 
mentioned, it is quite hardy in the south-west, 
where it is very generally grown against the 
open wall. At Tregge there is a very large 


NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

Schizanthus, growing—Would you kindly, 
tFrough your valuable paper, inform me how to suc¬ 
cessfully grow the Schizanthus? Can it he made to 
flower all the year round by a succession of sow¬ 
ings? What size of pot ought the plants to be 
flowered iu, and how many should there be in a pot? 
-R. J. H. 

[To obtain large specimens the Schizan- 
thusee are sown in early autumn, potted off 
oe soon as they can be handled, and kept 
during the winter close to the glass in a 
structure from which frost is just excluded. 


A young growth of Alpinia Sandene. 


and handsome specimen, and at Trebah a 
good portion of the house is entirely covered 
with it. Its chief value is its lengthened 
season of flowering. Early in August its first 
bright yellow blossoms are produced, and a 
certain quantity of these is retained until 
after Christmas. Yesterday (December 29th) 
I went into a garden where it is growing 
against a wall, and found that fully a dozen 
flower-dusters were still bright and un¬ 
damaged, in spite of the slight frosts of the 
preceding night3. In the spring it is eus 
tomary to spur back the side shoots to within 
a few inches of the main branches, which thus 
throw' out vigorous new growth. — S. W. Fitz- 
herbert, Kingswcar , S. Devon. 

Seedling trees grown in water I have seen 
a magazine article describing the growth of seedling 
trees iu water to which certain chemical plant foods 
have been added. It is stated that such trees may 
be kept in growing condition for several years. Can 
you inform me through your paper as to the nature 
of the chemicals used? I have raised small trees on 
water alone, but they only appear to flourish for a 
short time.—J. W. Beauchamp. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Fungus on trees —Some of the branches of my 
trees are withering, and have got spots on like the 
enclosed. Can you tell me what it is, the cause of 
it, and the cure?— Robert Greem.no. 

[The branches of your trees are attacked by 
a fungus, The Coral-spot disease (Nectria cin- 
nabarina). The spawn of the fungus grows 
in the wood of the branches and kills them ; 
in the autumn and winter, the spore-bearing 
part, of the fungus (the red spots) protrudes 
through the hark, and in due course dissemi¬ 
nates the spores which it contains. If these 
fall on any wound on the bark they ger¬ 
minate, and the fungus enters the branch. 
Diseased branches should be cut off and burnt, 
and any dead shoots or rotten twigs should 
also be burnt.—G. S. S.] 

American blight on Apple-trees -Will you 
kindly let me know, through your valuable paper, 
the best thing to do with my Apple-trees to cure the 
American blight, which they had very badly during 
the fruiting season? When is the best time to use 
same on trees?—A. Pearson. 

[You cannot do better than rub paraffin 
emulsion, diluted with ten times its volume 
of water, over the parts that are infested with 
the American-blight, with which your trees 
are infested. Use a stiffish brush, and work 
the mixture well into the rough places in the 
bark where the insects are. If you find the 
trees are still infested, spray them with a 
caustic wash, composed of 1 lb. caustic soda 
dissolved in 2 gallons of water, to which add 
3 lb. of pearl-ash, stir until all is dissolved, and 
add 8 gallons of water, then stir in 10 oz. of 
soft soap, which has been dissolved in a little 
boiling water. This mixture is very caustic, 
and should not be allowed to touch the hands 
or clothes more than is necessary. Very old 
clothes should be worn while spraying, and a 
calm day be chosen that the spray may not he 
blown on to the face. This is a very effective 
remedy for cleaning fruit-trees from various 
kinds of insects. Moss, etc., and may now he 
purchased ready for use, the only thing re¬ 
quired being to add the specified quantity of 
water.] 

-A few years ago some old Apple-trees 

here were badly infested with American 
blight, which was beginning to spread to 
newly-planted trees. After trying various 
mixtures recommended as certain cures, but 
which proved only temporary, the blight ap¬ 
peared again in a few weeks. It occurred to 
me to try some kind of grease. Having some 
Neat’s foot oil at hand, the affected parts 
were painted with the oil, “neat.” It 
smothered them up at once. The trees were 
dormant at the time. The oil is thick, so it 
should be slightly warmed, when it can be 
easily worked into the crevices with a paint¬ 
brush. The oil remained on the trees some 
weeks, absolutely destroying all the blight 
without injuring the trees. No American 
blight has appeared since. —G. D. Davison, 
W estwich Gardens , Norwich. 

Centipedes and millipedes.-Will you please 
tell me liow to recognise centipedes from millipedes, 
as 1 bad previously thought them nil to he centi¬ 
pedes?—!*'. B. II. 

[The Class Mvriapoda (or Myriapods), in 
which the centipedes and millipedes are 
placed is divided into two sections- the Chilo- 
poda or centipedes, and the Chilognatha or 
millipedes. The chief differences between the 
two divisions are that the centipedes have 
only one pair of legs to each joint of their 
bodies, and are provided with a pair of poison 
fangs in addition to the other mouth organs, 
while the millipedes have two pairs of legs on 
each joint of their bodies, and they have no 
poison fangs. The chief difference by which 
they may be distinguished from one another 
without close examination is the way in which 
they move. The centipedes move with great 
rapidity, the millipedes, on the contrary, move 
in the most leisurely manner, and quite creep 
along. One of our centipedes, however, is not 
very active. It is known as Geophilus longi- 
cornis. It is a very long thread-like creature, 
about ‘2\ inches in length, and l-20th of an 
inch in width, and is of a brownish-yellow 
colour. It can hardly be mistaken for a milli¬ 
pede on account of its length and pale colour, 
the larger millipedes are, as a rule, much 
darker, and not more than an inch in length. 
~G. S. S.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —Those who can purchase 
retarded Lilies, Spirceas, Lily of the Valley, 
and Japanese Azaleas, will find these very 
useful now, though bulbs which have not 
been in the cool chamber will soon be in 
flower now. There should be no difficulty in 
keeping up a supply of flowers now where 
there is a warm-house or two, and, of course, 
there are things which bloom naturally in the 
greenhouse temperature. Among the most 
useful are Tree-Carnations, Cinerarias, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Azaleas, Arum Lilies 
Bouvardias, and early-flowering bulbs, Hya 
cinths, Narcissi, including Paper-White, 
which has been in bloom some time. 
Freesias, too, are charming ; as also Mignon¬ 
ette, Indian Daphne, and among hard-wooded 
plants. Heaths, Epaerises, Chorozemas. 
Good specimens of Azalea Fielderi and A. 
Deutsche Perle, which have been forced a 
little in previous years, were in bloom before 
Christmas. Coronilla glauca and its varie¬ 
gated variety are charming old plants which 
are nearly always in flower, and will thrive 
in the unheated conservatory. It is not 
generally a popular plant with ‘ladies, because 
it is of no use for cutting. There are still 
some Chrysanthemums, and one never tires 
of them for cutting, and after them come 
Narcissi in variety, the single being most 
popular. Trumpet Lilies are always useful, 
as are also Lily of the Valley and Carnations, 
while Roses are indispensable. Double scar¬ 
let Pelargoniums are appreciated now, and a 
few good plants of Raspuil Improved, planted 
out in a warm, light house, will produce a 
good many flowers. All plants now' require 
careful watering. Weak liquid-manure may 
be given to all plants coming into flower once 
a week, or oftenor, if we have bright weather. 
Arum Liliee will require water often, and 
Heaths and Azaleas must not be permitted 
to get dust-drv. As soon as the winter¬ 
flowering Heaths and Epacrises facie, prune 
them into shape and move to another house 
to make growth. A night temperature of 
hO degrees w r ill be high enough. I^ss ventila¬ 
tion will be required in cold weather, but a 
littl« air along the ridges at times will do 
good. 

Forcing-house. The forcing-house is a 
very interesting one at all seasons, but sncci 
ally now, when a constant gtream of plants 
i« working through on their way to the con- I 
eervatory or show-house. All plants which | 
have plenty of roots and the wood matured 
will respond to warmth now, and ae the 
flowers expand move to an intermediate- 
house, and in a few days pass them on to 
the greenhouse or conservatory. In addition 
to the forcing house, a good deal of forcing 
w ill be done now in early vineries, Peach- 
houses, and other structures where there is 
warmth. All kinds of early-flowering shrubs 
can bo brought on in a moderate tempera¬ 
ture, and then a part of the forcing-house can 
be given up to the raising of young plants, or 
warming other plants up to produce young 
shoots for cuttings. This is very necessary 
work at. this season. The earliest Gloxinias 
will now be ready for repotting. Loam, leaf 
mould, with a little rough peat and plenty of 
sharp sand, will make a good compost for the 
first potting. Later, if another shift ia re¬ 
quired, work in a little old manure. They 
will do very well on a shelf at the back of 
the stove till some progress has been made, as 
up there they will probably escape the 
syringe, which is not good for them. 

Work In the early vinery.- The bunches 
of Grapes will be showing now' in the earliest 
house, and the necessary tying down and 
stopping will be receiving attention. Two 
leaves may be left beyond the bunch, if there 
is room for them to develop properly. Night 
tem|>erature may now be advanced to 
60 degs., and 5 degs. more may be added 
when the blossoms begin to expand. The 
Black Hamburgh is a good setter, but some 
help should be given by tapping the rods, 
either with the hand or a padded stick, to 
distribute the pollen. The temperature should 
be genial, and not dry. Enough humidity 
may be created by damping floors in sunny 
weather. A saturated atmosphere will be 
bad; we want what ' ‘ 
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moving, growing atmosphere, and under such 
conditions there will be no fear of the Grapes 
setting. As soon as the berries are large 
enough to show which are taking the lead, 
the thinning should begin, and be followed 
up until all are finished, and afterwards be¬ 
gin feeding with liquid-manure. 

The early Peaoh-hou8e. —Many of the 
blossoms are now set and the young fruits 
swelling, and if the water is pure the syringe 
may lx? used often twice a day to remove 
dead flowers. The night temperature may 
range from 50 degs. to 55 degs., and air given 
when the thermometer reaches 65 degs. to 
70 degs., but be careful, admitting air in 
small quantities, and increasing the ventila¬ 
tion as the thermometer rises. Do not try 
to save labour by admitting too much at first. 
Meet the rising temperature in a gradual 
way, and do not check or chill the young 
growths. Commence disbudding when the 
young shoots are about an inch or a little 
longer. There is not likely to be any insects 
yet. If they are visible, use the vaporiser 
immediately, but the syringe will, probably, 
suffice at present. 

In the I10U86. —A few good-sized Palms are 
indispensable for corridors, stairs, halls, 
etc. These, with weekly sponging, will last 
a long time. Bamboos are graceful, and may 
be used for party nights, but soon lose tone, 
if kept in long. Now that electric lights are so 
much used, plants bust, longer indoors. The 
best plants for rooms where gas is burnt are 
the Aspidistras. 

Outdoor garden. -We have had a touch of 
winter, which, at the time of writing, looks 
like lasting some time. The snow is Nature’s 
covering, so, except it may be in the case of i 
Cedars and other evergreen trees, it is not I 
necessary to remove it. For the moment the 
snow will stop work on the land, but manure 
and compost heaps may be turned over, and, 
if ready, may lx? wheeled on to the land. 
Bamboo-canes are so cheap and lasting that 
in many gardens they are taking the place of 
home-grown sticks, and the same may lx? said 
of labels so far, at least, as regards cheap 
labels. If one w r ants really good lasting 
labels, the foreign articles ’ are not good 
enough, but for nursery work they do very 
well. As soon as the snow disappears and 
the surface gets dry enough to tread upon, 
look round ail things that were planted dur¬ 
ing the autumn, and fix anything firmly in the 
ground which the frost has lifted. The frost 
has not been sharp enough to injure Tea 
Roses, especially if they were earthed up 
with dry soil. We are not out of the wood 
yet -there is plenty of time for a long, severe 
winter—so those who have tender things 
unprotected should bear this in mind. 
Patches of the common dwarf Heatha are 
very beautiful in the rock garden or ae a 
border alongside a path or shrubbery. 

Fruit garden. If it should be necessary 
in pruning fruit-trees to use a saw, dress the 
wound with a sharp knife or chisel, and rub a 
little Stockholm tar over. There is generally 
plenty of time to do the pruning without do 
ing it in very severe weather. 1 do not mind 
a little frost, but when the thermometer falls 
to 20 degs. or 12 degs. below freezing point, 
it is better to find something else to do. 
Those who make new plantations of Rasp¬ 
berries should cut them down after planting. 
Let them have one season to make growth. 
Especially is this necessary if the canea are 
not strong. Sujxirlative is being a good deal 
planted. Norwich Wonder and Baumforth’s 
Seedling are good varieties. The autumn- 
bearing varieties are always cut down to the 
ground, as they fruit on the ends of the 
young shoots. The Logan Berry wants more 
room than Raspberries, as it is more robust, 
and should lx? left rather longer. It bears 
freely, and everybody should plant a row or 
two. The birds will, probably, make an 
attack upon the buds of fruit bushes and 
Plums, and something should be done to save 
them before they begin the attack, os, gener¬ 
ally, when they once begin upon the buds it 
is rather difficult to scare them. If it were 
not for the expense, I should have a plot of 
ground covered with wire netting, to make 
sure of a supply of bush fruits. I know 
several places where these wire-protected 
quarters have been a great success. 


Vegetable garden.— Make a new plan of 
the garden, showing where each crop is to 
be planted, keeping in mind the need for 
rotation, and use the stock of manure to the 
best advantage. Early Peas will first be 
sown on the early border ; other crops will 
follow elsewhere. Do not cover the earliest 
Peas so deeply as will be necessary for later 
crops. Two inches will be sufficient, and the 
Peas will also be sown more thickly than 
later crops. When the early Peas are cleared 
off, the land should be got ready for the next 
crop, which may be French Beans, New 
Zealand Kpinach, Lettuces, or anything 
which requires to be sown in June. Horn 
Carrots for drawing young, and Parsley for 
winter will be sown about that time. Of 
course, tap-rooted plants do not want fresh 
manure, and they usually follow a crop for 
which manure was used. Celery is often 
spoiled by being planted over or among 
strong, rank manure. The manure for Celery 
should lx? worked into compost—which may 
be a mixture of yard-manure and decayed 
vegetable matter—with some charred matter 
from the fire-heap. The Celery from this 
material is very sweet and crisp. Of course, 
water will be required, and, occasionally, 
some liquid stimulant will be given. Mix the 
whole together and add a little lime and a 
small quantity of salt. Salt m good for a 
porous soil. E. Hobday. 


COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts, from a Garden Diary. 

January 57.?/.- Advantage is always taken 
of bad weather to wash paint and glass in 
plant and forcing-houses. All things will 
grow better in clean houses. I have heard 
gardeners who have been very successful 
ascribe a good deal of their success to clean 
houses, and an effort is mode nt. this season 
to clean all paint and limewash all wall sur¬ 
faces. Sowed more Tomato and Cucumber 
weds. A few early Melon seeds have also 
been sown. 

January 22nd.— Rolled lawns and walks 
after the frost has gone, and little things 
planted in autumn have been looked over, and 
made firm if disturbed. The remainder of 
the Potatoes for early planting has been 
placed crown upwards in shallow boxes in a 
light position, safe from frost. Pruned 
Peaches in late-house; washed and trained 
the trees. Shall renovate the borders soon, 
as time permits. Early Horn Carrots have 
been sown on hot-bed. 

January 2Jrd. -Flared more Rhubarb and 
Seakale roots in Mushroom-house. Trenched 
a piece of ground for sowing Asparagus seeds 
in March. We always make a sowing annu¬ 
ally to raise young plants for forcing. These 
are thinned when large enough, and the thin¬ 
nings transplanted. They move well when 
small, if inanngod carefully afterwards. If it 
is necessary to hurry matters, we have raised 
young plants in pots and planted out in May. 

January 2^th. Now that pretty well all the 
pruning has been done, and the rubbish 
passed through the fire, we shall have a good 
lieap of charred materials that will come in 
useful for many purposes. It is excellent 
stuff for dressing flower-beds after the 
spring flowers come off, to prepare the 
beds for the summer - flowering things. 
Started a few pots of Musk to get cuttings 
from for filling window boxes in shady places. 

January 2oth. Sowed a few more rows of 
Peas on warm border, and Long-pod Beans 
have been planted ; early Peas have also been 
started in pots, and are now up; will be har¬ 
dened off and planted out when rendy and 
the weather suits. A few boxes of Beck’s 
Gem Beans have been started iu boxes for 
transplanting. If planted thinly, they will 
move with balls of roots and receive no check. 
Finished winter dressing fruit-trees. 

January 26th. —Top-dressed Cucumbers. 
Potted off Tomatoes. One early-house, with 
a night temperature of 60 degs., has been 
planted with Sunrise. Other plants will be 
worked on in succession, but mostly in nar¬ 
row borders in span-roofed houses. I may 
say I do not find it necessary to change the 
soil, but I always work in some good loam 
round each plant when setting them out and 
the plants are not crowded anywhere. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Querie* and answers are inserted in 
Oarokmko free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, arid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardksi.no, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
Jjondon, E.C. letters on business should be sent to the 
Publishes, The. name and address of the sciuier are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one <juery is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three mieries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
alu'ays be replied. to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

N aming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist, in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
sjtrcimens of each kind should be sent. We ran undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above direction» are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium) (Bnsti- 
chs). —This is the name of the plant a seed pod of 
which you send. It is found in a half-wild stale on 
the borders of cultivated fields, rubbish-heaps, etc., 
in this country, and in similar situations in all the 
warmer parts of the globe. 

Streptocarpus after flowering (A/.).-Strepto- 
earpi that have done flowering should be kept 
moderately dry, hut not parched up, till the middle 
of March or thereabouts, when they must he shaken 
clear of the old soil and repotted in a compost of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal 
dash of silver-sand. More wat er must then he'given, 
hut be sparing in this respect till growth eommenees. 

Bulbs in pots (It.). Daffodils and Tulips put 
into pots and stood outdoors, covered up with ashes, 
should there remain until the crowns have grown up 
quite an inch and the pots are found to he fairly 
full of roots. Then you can take them into a green¬ 
house or frame, either ut intervals, as you may want 
to bring them on, or all at once. Do not subject 
them to heat, if you purpose to do so, directly; 
rather do it gradually. The blooming will materially 
depend on the warmth given. 

Good Fuchsias < V.).— Six good Fuchsias are Lord 
Byron, single, dark ; Avalanche, double, dark; Floeon 
de Neige, single, white corolla; Ballet Girl, douhle, 
white corolla; Lady Hcytcsbury. white tube and 
sepals, purple corolla; Earl of Beaconsfleld, whitish 
tube and sepals, orange-salmon corolla. April is a 
good month to procure these Fuchsias, as they ran 
readily he sent by post at that period, and will grow 
away quickly without check. Any nurseryman 
should he able to supply the above. 

Cattleya Schroederse (F. Prinin). -This is the 
name of the Orchid, a flower of which you send. In 
addition to their delicate beauty the flowers of this 
Cattleya are sweetly scented. The colour varies 
considerably, a beautiful mauve tint, as in the ease 
of the bloom you send, being the mo*t frequent. 
The sepals and lip arc prettily crisped, the lip being 
usually paler on the margin, with a large yellow 
blotch in the centre. It does well in the usual 
Cattleya house temperature, and should be repotted 
after the blossoms are past. It is one of the best 
of Cattleyas. 

Twelve Sweet Peas for exhibition (llortus).— 
Excluding the latest novelties, which are somewhat 
expensive, you will find the following answer your 
purpose: — Black Knight, bronzy-chocolate; Hon. Mrs. 
E. Kenyon, creamy-primrose; Lady Grisel Hamilton, 
pale-lavender; Countess Spencer, pale-pink, edged 
deeper shade; Miss Willmott, salmon-red; Dorothy 
Kekford, pure white; Jcunnic Gordon, carmine and 
huff (fancy): King Edward VII.. rich crimson: Prince 
of Wales, rose-pink; Helen Lewis, orange and crim¬ 
son ; Gladys Unwin, pale pink, with darker edge; and 
Helen Pierce, blue, with darker veinings. 

The variegated Snake s beard (Ophmpngon 
Jahuran variegatum) (/*.).- This is very useful for the 
conservatory in autumn and winter, and it is re¬ 
markable that it is not n|fj§r* often grown. The 
elegantly striped leaves gracefully arching on all 
sides of the pot and the spike,-, of purplish-blue 
flowers have a very pretty effect, amt they keep up 
a succession for several months. It is easily grown 
if kept well supplied with water in summer. The 
plants are all the better for being divided every 
year and potted afresh. We planted out several last 
summer, and they kept up a continuous succession 
of bloom during the season. 

Camellia buds dropping (T.).—Three possible 
reasons suggest themselves for your Camellias 
dropping their buds. Firstly, an excess of moisture 
at the roots; secondly, the reverse of this, as plants 
in tubs or boxes may get, dry in the centre of the 
ball of earth without that, fact being suspected; and, 
thirdly, which is a frequent cause, an insufficient 
circulation of air throughout the structure in which 
they are grown. Very had cases of bud-dropping are 
often cured by additional ventilation, for it must he 
borne in mind that the Camellia is nearly if not quite 
hardy, and greatly resents being coddled in any way. 
An examination will reveal the fact whether the 
lants are too wet or too dry, and if no fault can 
e found in this respect, more air should be given, 
especially during the dull, damp days often experi¬ 
enced in autumn and winter. 

Chrysanthemums— stopping and timing 
(J. U. Retd ).—The remark* puhlished invG.\RnEMN<i 
Illis^ate^ In 8ptei|ber 1^ wi rgji jt^p v, :Mi 


the object of informing growers of large Chrysan¬ 
themum blooms which buds to retain. You will re¬ 
member these particulars were given in considerable 
detail, and the dates given should be those for you 
to act upon in succeeding seasons. You say you 
have not seen any notes as to how buds developed on 
plants stopped at the times mentioned subsequently 
evolved. This was not necessary, as the satisfactory 
development of the flowers was then assured. The 
collection of plants from which the stopping and 
timing information was culled did remarkably well, 
the resulting blooms winning the highest honours 
wherever exhibited. W r e can only again advise you 
to follow the advice of those whom you have proved 
to he right in the past. Were you to ask a dozen 
different growers for their advice, the chances are 
they would differ in as many instances. You had 
better insert cuttings of Mrs. A. 11. Lee and Mrs. 

T. Dalton forthwith, if you Wish to secure ffrst- 
erowii buds from a natural break. 

Gentiana verna (E. IF. P.).—’Yo grow this plant, 
well, it must have good, deep, gritty loain on a level 
spot, perfect drainage, abundance of water during 
the dry months, and full exposure to the sun. Grit 
or broken limestone may be advantageously mixed 
with the soil, but if sand is plentiful tiny are not 
essential. A few' pieces half buried in the soil will 
help to cheek evaporation, and guard the plant until 
it has begun to root. In moist, districts, where there 
is a good, deep, sandv loam, it may he grown on the 
front, edge of a border, carefully surrounded by lialf- 
plunged stones. Good, well-rooted pieces should 
always be secured to begin with, as failure often 
occurs from imperfectly-rooted, half dead plants. 

Top-dressing a lawn (Sussex). - A good dressing 
fo- vour lawn would be as follows: —One-half of the 
quaiititv of the compost, required should he loam, 
one-fourth thoroughly decayed manure, such rs an 
old Mushroom-bed or an old hot-lied, and one-fourth 
road-sweepings or the residue from the burning of 
garden rubbish, etc. Some bone meal would also 
make a good addition. Mix all together, then pass 
it through a fine sieve to rid it of stones and other 
substances. Spread it evenly over the lawn, after¬ 
wards working it in by sweeping * he surface with a 
Birch-broom, first lengthwise and then in the oppo¬ 
site direction. In April next give a dressing of 
nitrate of soda at the rate of Il>. per square rod. 
^JQrowing Daphne indica ID.). After flowering, 
keep the Daphne in a greenhouse-that is to say, a 
structure with a night temperature of 4:. decs, to 
.Ml degs., with a rise of 10 degs. or so during the day¬ 
time. It should be given sufficient water to keep the 
soil moderately moist, and is greatly benefited by an 
occasional syringing during bright weather. It will 
often stand for two or three years without repotting, 
but when necessary this operation should be carried 
out direetly the flowers fade. A good soil for this 
Daphne is a mixture of equal parts of loam mid peat, 
with a liberal sprinkling of sand. AVben the spring 
frosts are past it may be gradually hardened off and 
stood out-of-doors. 

Sauromatum guttatum (C.L This needs soil to 
grow in, the same as most of the Arums, to which it- 
is nearly allied. The temperature of a sitting room 
would lie sufficient for it, hut the unpleasant odour 
of the blossoms would soon cause its banishment 
therefrom. This Sauromatum is a native of the 
Himalayas, and succeeds perfectly at Kew planted 
out in a narrow, south border in front of the Orchid- 
houses. The warmth from the houses prevents it 
from being frozen in the winter. The firm, solid bulb 
pushes up a solitary leaf, while the flower-spathes 
(borne generally in the spring) have a particularly 
weird appearance. They are long and tapering, and 
in colour green, richly barred with chocolate-crimson, 
while the long spadix is of a dull green hue. As a 
curiosity it* attracts from its lizard-like appearance, 
hut the odour of the blossoms is not suitable for 
confined places. 

Twenty-four exhibition Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themums (J• 11- Reid). —Of the forty-two names 
submitted to us we select the following varieties as 
representing twenty-four suitable for the production 
of large exhibition Japanese bloomsF. S. ValliH, 
Mrs. A. T. Miller. Bessie Godfrey, Mrs. A. II. Lee, 
Henry Perkins, Algernon Davis, Mine. Oheithur. 
Mrs. Geo. Mileham, Norman Bax is. Reginald Yallis, 
Miss Elsie Fulton. General Hutton. Valeric Green- 
ham, W. It. Church. Lady Conyers, Mrs. T. Dalton. 
Mile. A. Debono, Walter Jinks. Mar.v Inglis, Geo. 
Mileham. Duchess of Sutherland. George Lawrence. 
W. Duckham, and W. A. Ktherington. The first 
twelve varieties may be taken as the best- of the 
whole series. You put your crosses <X> in such a 
way that we could not tell to which varieties they 
applied. The reason for blooms show ing an “ eye 
such as you describe is usually owing to indifferent 
culture or through the buds being retained too late 
in the season. Exhibition Japanese Chrysanthemums 
must, lie accorded high culture, and this must begin 
as soon as the cuttings are rooted, and be given 
until the plants come into flower. 

TKKES AND SHRUBS 

Escallonia macrantha (G. L. F .).—This well- 
known evergreen is fairly hardy in most parts of 
England, and is not very particular as to soil; if not 
wholly composed of a stiff cold clay it does not want 
any special preparation made for it. On walls from 
lifeet to 7 feet high its flowers look cheerful in summer 
and its leaves have always a bright-green appear¬ 
ance. What pruning it needs should be done early 
in April. Thin out some of the old, exhausted shoots 
to make room for young growth that is always 
freely produced near the maiu stem and larger 
branches. 

Pruning newly-planted trees (F. L .).—Tt is 
good practice to prune Moderately hard all newTy- 
planted trees, hut, not un<il the spring, or at least in 
March. The roots of your November-planted tiers 
should now have got partial hold of the ground, and 
if vou hold each tree firmly with one hand, whilst 
with the other, armed with a sharp knife, you prune, 
the roots will not be disturbed. Generally cut back 


when you do to about one-third I ho length of the 
present branches all round, as that compels back 
buds to break, causing each tree to be better 
furnished closer home. These throw strong shoots, 
and thus a good foundation to each tree is given ; 
also such growths act on the roots, and cause those 
to make good growth also. The following year prun¬ 
ing may be less hard, and weak shoots be cut out. 

In time thinning only becomes needful, except for 
properly trained or restricted trees. 

Cutting down Lavender hedge (Mrs. llultou). 

— If your hedge is an old one, it would have been 
advisable to have put in cuttings hist August under 
a hand-glass or in the open in a shady spot. Cut 
down the hedge next March, and put a layer of 
manure over the roots, keeping it well watered in 
dry weather. The old plants will break from the 
bottom, and become thick and strong, and will flower 
in the autumn, though, of course, not so well as 
voung established plants. If you find that the old 
plants do not break well, then we would advise you 
to dig them up, manure the ground well, and plant 
n fresh hedge. The cuttings referred to above 
would have just answered such a purpose. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Espalier Apple trees (1 J. .lame* 
son ). —The training alid pruning of espalier Apple- 
trees are very simple if at, lirst a stout trellis is 
provided to tie the horizontal shoots to. After they 
have filled their allotted space, all the pruning that 
is needed is to shorten the erect growing summer 
shoots, to allow sum and air to play on the fruits, 
and in winter to thin out the spur.-, and shifften the 
current war's wood to one or two eyes, as trees 
trained as espaliers have, as a rule, plenty of bloom- 
buffs. 

Pruning Red Currants Cl. J Jameson).- Red 
Currants grown as bush.es on a short, clean stem 
should have the centre kept quite open, the Inaili 
branches being about 1 foot, apart. To have the 
branches well furnished with fruiting spurs, the lead¬ 
ing shoot on each should be shortened to about ojie- 
thiird its length, and if there is room for another 
|,ranch, reserve a well placed shoot, which shorten to 
about one-third its buglli. so as to gradually build 
up a strong bush. e All the side shoots should he 
spurred ha« k to about half all inch of the old wood, 
the fruit being gem rally borne in clusters round . 
these spurs. 

Pruning Black Currants (.1. J. Jameson). 
Black Currants bear their fruits on the wood made 
the preceding year. The proper course in pruning, 
therefore, is to cut out some of the older growths 
each year, preserving the strongest of the younger 
growths, but shortening them back a little when 
thev are uuduiv long or project much beyond the 
other shoots. Ml the suckers from the bottom of j 
the bushes that one wants to encourage, and if they 
are too crowded it is an easy matter to thin them v 
out. 


SHORT REPLIES- 

March Drown. You give us no idea as to the height so 
that we are somew hat at a loss as to the best plants for 
the position. There are several things that you might 
trv such as < limbing Roses, Clematises, Passion-flowers, 
hardy Fuchsias, etc., while you might plant by the post 
in the front a Rose which could be t rained over the roof. 

_ Uighwe k. - You do not say what heat you have, but 

we fear that the house is too cold. To keep the Helio¬ 
trope during the winter it must have a minimum tem¬ 
perature of not legs than 50 degs.-Please 

send specimens of the insect, you mention. Me can find 
none on the Fern fronds y ou send. We fear, from the 
specimen of frond you send, that the plants are being kept 

too cold._ Mrs. Sharp.—\ou cannot do better than 

plant some of the strong-growing Ivies, more especially as 
the position, as you say, is shaded. No flowering plants 
will do anv good. Burgage.-Write to MM. Vilmonnet 
Tie., 4, Quai de la Megissorie, Paris.- —Busticu*. If the 
weather is open the sooner you move the Solomon s Seal 
the better. The best time, however, is the early autumn, 
as then the plants get well established before the winter 
is upon us. Kindly tell us the names of the Climbing 
Roses to which von refer. Alt. Agio ml. The books to 
which vou refer are, we fear, out of print. A on might 
ffnd second-hand copies. A. Mustn.- Write to Metsra. 
W Cutbush and Son, The Nurseries, llighgate, N. 


N AME S OP PLANTS AND FRVZTS. 

Names of plants.- W. E. /?.-Humea elegang.— 
F Prinin.— Cattleya Schroder®. See also note on this 
page — A Hobbs. St reptosolen (Browallia) Jamesom. 

F. Summersell . The Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscub 
racemosus). __ 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

EVERGREEN FLOWER BORDERS. 
Evergreen borders are effective, especially 
near the house, and they should he welcome 
to many who are sick of the effect of those 
hare earth bnrders that the common way cf 
gardening bestows upon us an unnecessary 
uglinees. Needless, because in our climate 
so many alpine and rock plants and small 
shrubs preserve their evergreen look so well 
through the winter that it is easy with a little 
thought to form evergreen holders of a lasting 
and graceful sort. These borders, too, being 
mainly of dwarf plants, form the best carpet 
in which to grow one's choice early bulbs. Of 
garden pictures there aro few prettier than 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Kcilla-s, early Irises, cr 
the rarer Narcissi, coming through the Moss¬ 
like carpets in evergreen borders. 

Often narrow evergreen borders are the 
best things that can he placed at the foot of 
important walls (meant for climbers), as the 
common fashion of allowing Grass to grow 
right up to the walls and houses is a bad one, 
and results in injury to the trees. A narrow 
border cut off with a natural stone edging 
from the Grass or walk is best ; even a border 
of this size mav have many lovely things, 
from early Cyclamens to the rarer Meadow 
Saffrons in the autumn. Besides the flowers 
already named we have Violets, Periwinkles, 
Carnations, Pinks, white Rock Cress, Barren- 
worts charming in foliage, purple Rock 
Cresses, Omphalodes, Iris, Acanthus, Indian 
and other Strawberries, Houseleeks, Thymes, 
Forget-me-nots, Sandworts, some Gentians, 
Lavender, Rosemary, hardy Rock Roses, and 
many native and other hardy evergreen Ferns 
in all their fine variety ; these are an essential 
aid in the making of hardy evergreen borders. 

It would take a long list to enumerate the 
plants useful for this kind of border, but in 
many cases we may say the whole family is 
useful, as in the Mossy Rockfoils (Saxifraga), 
Houseleeks, and Htonecrops; Christmas 
Roses also, and, where it thrives, Gentian- 
ella (G. acaulis), with the Evergreen Candy¬ 
tufts and dwnrfer Heaths, valuable as they 
are in flower as well as for their evergreen 
habit; also the dwarf Rocky Mountain 
Phloxes, Band Myrtles (Ledum), and the dwarf 
Partridge Berry. These plants are not only 
good as dwarf evergreens, they are good in 
colour, many of them covering the ground 
with carpets of fre«h verdure, while not a 
few are beautiful in flower, and have also the 
charm of assuming their most refreshing 
reen in autumn when other plants are dying 
own. Along with these alpine and rock 
plants we may group dwarf shrubs that come 
almost between the true shrub and the alpine 
flower—little woody evergreen creeping 
things, like the Canadian Cornel, the dwarf 
Rhododendrons of the mountains of Europe, 


and the hybrids raised from them, and the 
smaller Azaleas. 

It is important to secure all the good 
plants of a grey hue that we can, as nothing 
is better in effect than carpets of grey like 
the Lavender Cotton and the dwarf Lavender 
in dry soils, the Grey Speed well, the Grey 
Thyme, the Silvery Bindweed (Convolvulus 
Cneorum), Aubrietia, Alywium, and many 
other dwarf greyish plants thriving in ordi¬ 
nary soils. Most important of all, however, 
is to avoid the universal “dotting” way, of 
one plant in a place with bare earth around 
each. Most of these plants are of easy in¬ 
crease, and the right way is to plant close 
colonies of them so as to cover the earth—not 
following any one formula as to number, but 
grouping so as to get simple effects—not re¬ 
peating favourite plants everywhere, but 
holding each kind “together,” as in that way 
they give far better effect, and are also more 
easily locked after. 


PERENNIALS FOR SUNNY BORDER. 

Would you advise me as to planting perennials, 
nothing higher than 2 feet, in an extremely sunny, 
south border, under a house? —DlCK, 

[A border situated as yours is, near the 
dwelling, is less difficult to cater for than a 
border within the reach of hungry tree roots. 
In the present instance, you appear to have 
as the one obstacle great heat, and the evil 
influence of this may he overcome by good 
cultivation. Firstly, you require an assured 
depth of good soil, not lcai than 2 feet. It is 
equally important to refrain from the high 
bank principle one so often sees in positions 
of this kind, for such arrangements drain 
away much of the surface water. You do not 
tell us the width of the border, or even its 
extent—and the latter would have been of 
service. Judged by the dwarfnees of the 
plants you require, we presume the border 
is a narrow one. Had we definite infor¬ 
mation on these points, we could have de¬ 
cided whether there was opportunity for free 
grouping of the plants. In any case, we 
think this the better plan to adopt, arrang¬ 
ing the plants three or four in a group. 
Heavy manuring—using cow-manure, for pre¬ 
ference—in conjunction with deep digging, 
and so arranging the surface tlint it is higher 
than its surroundings, are items of import¬ 
ance to keep in mind when preparing the 
border. Dig in the manure not less than 
1 foot deep, so that the roots of the plants 
will bo attracted thereto, nnd find a cool 
rooting medium when this is most required. 
The following are useful subjects : —Arabis 
alhida fl.-pl., Arnebia eehioides, Achillea# in 
variety, alpine Phloxes, Campanula pumila 
and C. p. alba, C. turbinata in variety. 
C. G. F. Wilson, Saxifraga Wnllacei, S. 
Guildford Seedling, any of the Anbrietias, Ar- 
merias in variety, Gentiana acaulis, Veronica 
incana, Aster alpinus, Silene alpestris, Tiar- 
ella cordifolia, Onosma tauricum, Dielytra 
cximea, Adonis vernalis, Iberis eempervi- 
rens, etc. These do not exceed 12 inches in 


height. Taller subjects include Campanula 
carpatica Riverslea, C. c. Isabel, C. 
speciosa dahurica, Lychnis Viscaria fl.pl., 
Geum Heldreiclii superbum. Phlox cana¬ 
densis, Anemone Pulsatilla, Aquilcgia 
Kkinneri, A. coerulea hybrida. Aster lievi- 
gatus, A. Amelins, A. Perry’s Favourite, 
Megasea cordifolia purpurea, Rudbeckia New- 
mani, Pyrethrums in variety (single and 
double), Incarvillea Delavayi, Hemerocallis, 
Flag Irises in variety (if border width per¬ 
mits), Helenium pumilum magnificum, 
Ileuehera sanguinea. Delphinium Bella¬ 
donna. Geum coecineum pi., Achillea 
mongolica, Aster acris, Anemone sylvestris, 
Armeria cephalotes rubra, Sedum specta- 
bile, Thalictrum aquilegifolium, Poten- 
tillas in variety, etc. To these, if space per¬ 
mits, could be added old Crimson Clove Car¬ 
nations, Hybrid Pentsteraons, and other 
showy plants.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Lime for rock plants.— Would you kindly tell me 
what species of rock plants would receive benefit from a 
top-dressing of lime and soil > And also what proportion 
of lime to toil you would recommend ?—J. II. Bocrxe. 

[The real lime-hating plants are very few. 
indeed, such as Azalens, Rhododendrons, Knl- ■ 
mias, Andromedas, Ericas, and the like. In 1 
some degree or other lime is present in all 
loamy soils. A heavy clay soil, or one reten¬ 
tive of much moisture, is at all times benefited 
by a dressing of lime. In the case of rock 
plants lime rubbish or old mortar is very 
beneficial, and should be added freely to the 
soil used for top-dreesing, unless in the case 
of the genera referred to above.] 

The Winter Heliotrope (Tussilngo fragrans). 
—Welcome as is the fragrance of the Winter 
Heliotrope in the almost flowerless days of 
early January, one often thinks that those 
who recommend it so highly for certain pur¬ 
poses have had but scant experience of the 
plant and its ways. I have seen and heard it 
recommended for a rock garden or for the 
flower-border ; whereas there is no more dan¬ 
gerous plant to put into either, if one means 
other plants to flourish in it. It rambles so 
freely, and is so persistent in its encroach¬ 
ments, that it should never be permitted 
among other plants. The proper place for it 
is where it can hnrm nothing, and where, 
grown in generous masses, one may enjoy its 
Heliotrope-like odour without feeling that it 
is destroying some choice favourites of the 
later months. I know a place where it is at 
home, and where it annually gives hundreds 
of its blooms under a south-west wall, and in 
a situation where it can harm nothing. 
Whether the place might not be devoted to 
better subjects is another qmstion, but it is 
preferred hy its owner, nnd that is sufficient. 
Its dense heads of white flowers, with the ring 
of reddish anthers close to the white tip of 
the protruding styles, are by no means devoid 
of value, eveu without the fragrance.—S. 
Arnott. 
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MONTBRETIAS. 

I remember when the first of these came to 
us through Mr. Potts, of Edinburgh, and then 
it did not seem much more than a botanical 
curiosity. Soon there came to me a fine 
plant (M. crocosmioeflora) from the late Mr. 
Niven, of Hull. It was planted in a hopeless, 
stiff bank, where it grew as well as Bishop’s ! 
Weed grows in goud soil. 

No other plants do so well on stiff, 
f poor soils without manure and attention 
of any kind, and though they do better when 
they get all good things, for effect they are 
very good treated in the roughest way. Dif¬ 
ferent people began to improve them—1 think 


effect, colour, and graceful forms. We have 
had some photographs taken on the spot, 
which tell their own story well. R. 

- Montbretias are a race of garden 

plants evolved by the hybridist. We are all 
familiar with the first hybrid, M. crocosmiae- 
flora, and regard is as a valuable plant for 
the flower border, if it is cultivated as it 
should be ; but how r often does one see large 
clumps left to struggle in the same position 
for years, tangled masses, producing nothing 
but leaves, and quite useless, as far as 
flowers are concerned? Montbretias are of 
the easiest culture, and I know of no other 
plants that will give a better return in flowers 
for cutting with so small an amount of labour 
b:«tow r 3 d upon them. The easiest way to 


valuable race of plants, are deserving of 
special culture. In October the plants are 
lifted and planted with the stolons attached 
in boxes, or bedded closely into cold-frames. 

I prefer boxes, as they may be stood in cold 
vineries or Peach-houses, and can be easily 
moved. The old stems will die naturally, 
and may then be cut down. The stolons will 
continue to grow during winter, producing 
good leaves ; in fact, these are small plants, 
although attached to the parent bulb, having 
roots of their own, and already the emhryo 
bulbs are formed. In February these may 
be severed from the bulbs and pricked into 
boxes of sandy loam and leaf-mould 3 inches l 
apart, giving them a little warmth till they 
have taken to the now soil. Afterwards re¬ 
move to cold-frames, giving plenty of air on 



Monthrctia Messidor. From a photograph in Messrs. Wallace's nursery at Colchester. 


M. Lemoine was the first—and then some i 
Dutch kinds came in; and then it began to be 
clear that we had a most precious race of , 
plants for the flower-garden. Only this last 
autumn, when I happened to go into the 
gardens at Westwick, did I see their full 
value—rich masses of them, delightful for 
effect and grace, with some large and hand¬ 
some novelties among them. Well cultivated, 
they were tall, of free habit, and among 
the most effective things one could have for 
the summer and early autumn garden, when 
so many people enjoy their gardens most. 
The fact of Mr. Davison telling us about the 
plants absolves me from saying more than 
speaking of their surprisingly good general 
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grow them is to leave them undisturbed in 
the beds or borders till the latter end of 
March. No fear need be entertained respcct- 
ing their hardiness in sandy loams; in fact, I 
have had them survive frosts below zero with¬ 
out protection. In March they should be 
lifted, carefully separating the bulbs, which 
will have stolons attached. Do not remove 
these, but plant the bulbs 9 inches apart 
each way, carefully spreading out the stolons, 
and covering with about 3 inches of soil. The 
growths from bullws and stolons alike will all 
produce flower-spikes, making grand breaks 
of colour in late summer and autumn. This 
is, briefly, the simplest mode of culture, and 
should be done annually, and may be fol¬ 
lowed by any cottager having a garden. The 
new r er Montbretias, however, being such a 


all favourable occasions, taking off the lights 
on fine days. These will make nice plants 
each 6 inches to 1 foot high by April, and 
may then be planted out into bids or borders 
that have been previously prepared by dig¬ 
ging into them some well-decayed manure, 
such as old hot-bed manure, which I find 
| suits them well. If planted on borders or 
I beds by themselves, a suitable distance is 
1 foot between the rows and 8 inches from 
plant to plant. Treated in this way, the 
| young plants from stolons make one branch¬ 
ing spike. Many attain to the height of 
l 4 feet. The strongest plants also generally 
| produce lateral stolons, giving a succession 
I of flowers. I have often counted more than 
‘J00 flowers on a good branching spike. 

I Nurserymen might supply nice young grow- 
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ing plants, established in 60-sized pots— 
especially of the newer varieties. They would 
be sure to give satisfaction. The old bulbs, 
after the stolons have been removed, may be 
planted in boxes and treated in the same way. 
They generally give two or three spikes, and 
flower a little earlier than the stolons. 

Position.— Beds or borders, such as are 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun at mid¬ 
day, I have found much better than positions 
fully exposed. Montbretias enjoy a dull, wet 
season, and if the weather proves hot and 
dry, the plants should be kept well supplied 
with water, syringing in the evenings of hot 
days. The 

Varieties of Montbretias are numerous. 
The new hybrids are a great advance on the 
old ones, and will become popular. M. G. 
Davison and M. Messidor commence to 
flower in July; others follow on till October. 

I have been cross-hybridising and raising 
seedlings of Montbretias for ten years—the 
first few years without much success. I com¬ 
menced by crossing the variety Golden Sheaf 
with M. crocosmiaeflora. The first really 
good variety which I chose as a parent, 
named G. Davison, received the award of 
merit of the R.H.S. floral committee in 
August, 1902. Since then I have raised 
many hundreds of seedlings, selecting and re¬ 
taining only those that proved to be better 
than existing varieties, procured from every 
known source and grown side by side under 
similar conditions. 

M. Prometheus.— This, which has the 
largest flowers, is a very strong grower and 
much branched. I have repeatedly measured 
single flowers 4} inches in diameter. This 
has been awarded certificates by the R.H.S., 
nlso Shrewsbury, Edinburgh International, 
and York floral committees. The flowers arc i 
orange-red, heavily flushed with crimson at 
the centre. 

M. Westwick is a tricolor. The segments 
are orange, with a maroon ring, and the 
centre is yellow. The plant has a dwarf, 
free-branching habit ; the poi&c of the 
flowers, which are reflexed, gives it the ap¬ 
pearance of a small Martagon Lily. 

M. Hereward is also reflexed, the flowers 
large, clear yellow, spikes erect; a perfect 
flower for cutting. 

M. St. Botolph is the largest of the yel¬ 
lows, a very strong, tall-growing variety; 
flowers 3| inches across, beautiful bright 
clear yellow. 

M. Kino Edmund is as strong ns many 
Gladioli, petals very broad, blotched with 
crimson at the base ; flowers 3 inches across. 

M. Lady Hamilton, quite a new break, 
was greatly admired at Shrewsbury show. 
The poise of the Watsonia-shap d flowers is 
very light and graceful. For light table 
arrangements this will prove one of the best. 
The colour is pale yellow, spangled apricot. 

M. Nelson.— This, I believe, is the best 
orange-scarlet. The colouring is perfect. 
The petals are broad, making up a round 
flower. The base of the flower is yellow. 

All the above varieties were awarded first- , 
class certificates at Shrewsbury. Other good 
varieties are Anglia, yellow, suffused with 
red, and Ernest Davison, large orange 
flower, early, splendid for grouping. 

M. Novic (see p. 661) is a seedling raised 
in 1904, and in the trials of new kinds this has 
proved a beautiful variety, exceptionally | 
strong, although dwarf. The flower stems are 
many branched, and the flowers produced by 
the sido branches open simultaneously with 
those on the central spike. The flowers are 
very large and reflexed, the colour pale 
yellow, the back of the segments being red. 
giving the blooms a very striking appearance I 
when seen in a mass. It is very late, making 
it of additional value. It is at its best late in 
September, and flowers well into October. 
This will not be distributed this year. 

M. Germania, raised by M. Pfitzer, is now 
well-known, and needs no description. It 
should be in all collections. 

M. Messidor, one of Leinoine’s, is a very 
pale yellow, blotched with carmine at the 
base of the segments. 

A number of seedlings are raised here each 
year from carefully fertilised flowers. The 
best are selected and ^rown under number 
under the same conditions as all the best- 


named varieties collected from the best Silene oriental is. —The hardy annual 
sources. All inferior varieties are at once varieties of the Catch-fly are well known and 
destroyed, and no seedling is named unless extensively grown for a spring display, but 



Moabbretia Prometheus. From a photograph in Westwick House Hardens. 


it is in some points an improvement on exist- | the perennial variety, S. orientalis, is but sid¬ 
ing varieties. G. D. Davison. 1 dom met with. During the whole of last year 

Westwick Gardens, Norwich. I I chanced across the species but once only, 
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and I am puzzled to know why it is not more 
largely grown, as it makes a fine subject for 
the herbaceous border, reaching, as the 
flower-stems do, to a height of 3 feet, and 
producing symmetrical-shaped trusses of 
sweet smelling rose-coloured flowers. It is 
easily raised from seed; in fact, hundreds of 
plants may be had from a shilling packet, 
and, if sown early, they flower in the autumn 
of the same year, although not so freely as 
they do after becoming thoroughly estab¬ 
lished. It is quite hardy, but I have noticed 
that plants growing in soil of a medium tex¬ 
ture make the best growth, and are the 
longest lived. In some seasons numbers of 
self-sown seedlings can be had, but seed is so 
cheap that no difficulty need be experienced 
in keeping up the stock.—W. K. 


INDOOR PLANT& 

\ HARDY ANNUALS IN THE GREEN- 
\ HOUSE. 

I ii a vis often thought that instead of the scraggy Geraniums 
and things of that sort one eees in a greenhouse 
in early spring and winter, the stages full of hardy 
annuals would be much prettier. How' would the 
following do, if sown in the summer and |>otted on 
for winter and spring flowering in a house that can 
be got up to 70 degs.V Godetia, Clarkia, Canterbury 
Bells, Schizanthus, Bartonia, Zinnia, l’hlox Drum- 
motidi. Petunias, Stimulus, Nemesia. Nemophila, 
Salpiglossis, Diascia, Balsam, Antirrhinum. 1’ort-u- 
laca, Larkspurs, Annual Chrysanthemums. Perhaps 
you could suggest a few more/— AmaTEFR. 

[Many of the best hardy annuals will bloom 
freely under glass in winter and early spring, 
and the flowers come bright and clean. A 
cool, light house is the most suitable place for 
them. Too much heat will draw the plant** 
tip weakly. The house should only have an 
ordinary cool greenhouse temperature, say 
40 degs. to 45 degs., at night, and be very 
freely ventilated during the day. For winter 
flowering sow the seeds in June, and to bloom 
in spring sow in August or September. I 
have added somewhat to your list, and have 
included a few biennials. In making out tbe 
list I have made a kind of running commen¬ 
tary upon each when I thought it necessary. 
Rhodanthe Manglesi is a very pretty pink- 
flowered Everlasting. Seed should be sown 
in September, and the plants grown cool. 
Mignonette is indispensable. Sow in July, 
either in small pots, and afterwards shift 
into 5-inch pots, or direct into 5-inch 
pots. Pot firmly in good soil, and grow 
cool. Nemesia strumosa may be sown in 
June for winter flowering. Nemophilas in 
variety may be sown in June for winter, 
and in September for spring. Sow out¬ 
side, pot up. and keep in a cool-frame till 
well established. Godetias are very useful 
showy annuals. Sow in boxes, and prick off 
early for flowering in pots. Bartonia aurea 
i s rather a pretty yellow-flowered annual. It is 
soinewhnt straggling in growth, but it is of a 
colour we want. Coreopsis in variety should 
be sown in August for spring blooming. By 
judicious pinching when young the plants may 
be kept dwarf. They flower very freely, 
and the blooms are useful for cutting. Love- 
in-a-Mist (Nigella) is a very pretty annual, 
and makes a nice pot plant. Margaret Car 
nations are easily raised from seeds, and scon 
begin to flower. Sow in spring. Clarkias 
may be groA-n in pots for the cool greenhouse. 
Sow in August for spring blooming. Mimu 
lus, including the spotted varieties, and Musk 
are charming in a cool greenhouse, and are 
nice for filling window-boxes on the north side 
of the house. Cornflowers sown in Septem¬ 
ber, and grown in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, are 
very useful for cutting in early spring. Sweet 
Peas are also charming. They must be grown 
well, and not crowded. Sow in September, 
and grow cool. Annual Chrysanthemums are 
very useful. Sow in June, and again in Sep¬ 
tember. Do not crowd, and ventilate freely. 
I Sow the improved dwarf varieties of Antir- 
( rhinums in April for winter flowering, and in 
\ August for flowering in spring. Some of the 
' new varieties are charming, and make good 
j pot-plants. East Lothian Stocks are very 
beautiful sown in spring for winter flowering, 
and in July for spring. Cosmos makes a 
pretty pot plant in winter. Sow in spring. 

Among the biennials we must have Canter¬ 
bury Bells and other Bell-flowers. These 


should be sown early in spring, outside, 
pricked off, and grown outside during 
summer, potted up iu autumn, and kept in 
cold frame till the days begin to lengthen in 
January, then taken to cool greenhouse. 
Some of the most beautiful plants for the cool 
greenhouse are the Forget-me-nots. Sow- 
early, and prick off to get strong, and then 
place in 5-inch or 6-inch pots to flower. These 
are beautiful for cutting. I have sometimes 
grown in pots some of the ornamental 
Grasses, such ns Agrostis nebulosn, Erag 
rostis elegans, Agrostis pulchella. Isolepis 
gracilis is a charming little Grass for small 
pots. Sow in spring. The Hybrid Colum¬ 
bines (Aquileginx) are fine pot plants, but will 
not flower the first year. The Schizanthusrs 
are a charming family. When well grown 
they make large specimens. Sow in spring, 
and again in August, and grow on under glass, 
cool. 

I am afraid these notes are unduly long, 
but I must Bny a word for the common hardy 
Primrose. Some of the hybrid forms are 
lovely small pot plants in winter. Sow the 
seeds as soon as ripe in boxes, prick off, and 
plant out when large enough in a shady 
border in good soil, pot in autumn, and grow 
in cool house. They will flower all winter. 
There is much variety in colour, including a 
fairly good blue. A good selection of annuals 
and biennials will be lovely in the conserva¬ 
tory in early spring, but they must be well 
grown, not crowded, nor yet rushed up in 
heat. I find 1 have omitted Wallflowers. 
Some of the new colours, including the double 
German varieties, are lovely for cutting, and 
the flowers grown under glass are so fresh and 
sweet.— E. H.J 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

!*•»▼•» Injured by fumes of lamp. -I have a 
small greenhouse, heated by an ordinary paraffin 
lamp. This answers well in keeping out the frost, 
but the leaves of the Geraniums get scotched by the 
fumes. Can any reader tell me of any remedy/ 
The lamp is only lighted in frosty weather, and 
keeps the house at about 40 degs. — Paraffin Lamp. 

Cyclamen peraicum blooming outdoors.— 

I think it might interest readers to hear that Cyclamen 
pernicum has bloomed freely with nugniflcent foliage in 
outride greenhouse bonier-(? border outside greenhouse, 
— Ed.)— without any protection for the last two years. 
The flowers looked lovely, rising above a small fall of 
►now in the recent laid weather.—R. A. C., TaprUy Dark. 
lnttuu\ aY. Devon. 

Heliotropes to bloom In winter.— The Helio 
trope never seems more fragrant than when in 
blossom in the winter months. Previous preparation 
and a warm house are the two most important 
factors in its successful culture. Guttings struck last 
spring, grown on steadily, flower-buds being kept otl 
until ihe plants are housed in autumn, are points 
which all must watch if they are to have the sweet 
flowers in the dull days. Now, whtn the plants may 
he expected to bloom, one may do very much for 
them by feeding. I have had old plants give good 
results by feeding in this way; hut for quality of 
flowers, young plants are, of course, to be preferred. 
—Townsman. 

Oil stove for heating greenhouse.— In 

reply to the enquiry for the name of my oil 
stove, from W. J. Elliott, on page 620, of 
your issue of January 5th, I say it is a 
Rippingill, No. 564, price 30s. 3d. * I get my 
paraffin in drums, and pay eightpence per 
gallon for it. I should have preferred one 
of the hot-water stoves made by this com¬ 
pany, but, as I am compelled to leave the 
stove occasionally in the hands of others, 1 
decided to limit the possibilities of disaster. 
If a hot-water stove is allowed to burn dry, 
it is ruined, but if a careful person handles it 
it is the best. I did not name the stove in 
my previous letter, as I daresay there are 
others quite as good on the market, and I 
did not wish it to be supposed that I had 
any interest other than that of sympathy with 
fellow-gardeners.— H. M. Swanwick. 

AII-the*year-round fine foliaged plants. 
—No matter what the season, fine foliaged 
plants for table decoration are always in de¬ 
mand. From now until next April is a trying 
time for plants in rooms, inasmuch as where 
gas and fires are burnt they are apt to suffer. 
As is known, one of the very best subjects 
for standing the ill-effects of a room is the 
Aspidistra, and if treated rightly it will go on 
for years without showing any signs of de¬ 
terioration. Some of the Dracaenas, 6uch as 
indivisa, or terminalis, make exceptionally 
nice plants for tables, and with care will con¬ 


tinue in good condition for a long time. 
Aralias, too, are capital subjects for a room. 
All fine leaved plants that are used indoors 
should be sponged and made free from dust 
and dirt [hat will accumulate on them. No 
one can afford to do without some of the 
Asparaguses, and A. plumcsus for table use 
is always useful.— Townbman. 


OHRY6ANTHEMUM8. 

Twenty-four Chrysanthemums of easy 
culture. — I should lie glad if you will kindly give me 
the names of twenty-four Chrysanthemums of good 
colour, of fairly easy culture, to make good blooms in 
November; also of twelve late varieties for decoration 
purposes, to lie in flower about Christmas or later?— 

PALOHAN. 

[As you say you want “good” blooms in 
November, we assume you wish the selection 
confined to Japanese varieties. We recom¬ 
mend the following:—Lady Conyers, Kath¬ 
leen Thompson, F. S. Vallis, Caprice du 
Printemps, Souvenir de Petite Arnie, Soleil 
d’Octobre, Bronze Soleil d’Oetobre, Mrs. 
A. T. Miller, Mrs. Geo. Mileham, Mrs. A. H. 
Lee, Moneymaker, Vi viand Morel, Lady 
Hanham, Chas. Davis, Merstham Yellow, 
Market Red, La Triomphant, Yellow La 
Triumphant, N.C.S. Jubilee, Red Soleil 
d’Oclobre, Souvenir de Lomhez, Mons. Wm. 
Holmes, Marshal Oyama, and Mine. Gubrielle 
Debrie. You will also find a selection suit¬ 
able for cutting in our issue of January 12th 
last. A comprehensive and descriptive list 
of late flowering varieties was given in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated of January 5th. From 
this you will gather what are the best varie¬ 
ties in the respective colours.] 

Growing late Chrysanthemums.— will you 
kindly give me a few hints as to how late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should be treated ? 1 conclude tiny must be 

housed about the flint week in Octol>er and put into a cold 
greenhouse. I have always failed with late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, though pretty successful for an amateur with the 
others. Salopia. 

[You should put in the cuttings in Feb¬ 
ruary. This is quite early enough, and for 
the latest displays propagate at any time be¬ 
tween February and early May. Fine plants 
may be had from a May propagation, and by 
that time the stock plants are usually in fine 
condition. Any light and sandy soil will 
answer very well. lnseit the cuttings in 
shallow boxes, or around 3 inch or 5-inch 
pots. In this way quite a large number of 
young plants may be raised. When nicely 
rooted harden off and place in cold frame. In 
a short time pot up the stronger plants singly 
into pots 2$ inches in diameter, and these less 
robust should he potted up into larger pots, 
say those 3] inches across, or others 4 inched 
in diameter, placing two or three rooted cut¬ 
tings in each of these larger pots. Return the 
plants to the cold frame, and keep close for 
a few days, after which gradually inure them 
to hardier conditions. When the plants arc 
about 6 inches high pinch out the point of 
the shoot, to induce them to develop lateral 
growths. The plants should be grown oil 
vigorously, and when the side shoots have 
reached 6 inches in length they‘in turn should 
be pinched, as was done in the first instance. 
Should you desire a free display of blossoms, 
the plants may be pinched from time to time 
in order to induce a bushy style of growth. 
The last pinching of late varieties should be 
done about the middle of July, or a week 
later, and the resulting growths taken right 
on to the terminal buds, which may be 
thinned out to suit the requirements of each 
grower, but if large blooms are wanted retain 
only one terminal bud on each shoot. Pot on 
from time to time as required, finally potting 
individual plants into 9-inch pots, and in the 
case of those where two or three plants are 
being grown together in one pot, the final 
shift should be into pots measuring 10 inches 
in diameter. Give the plants a good open, 
sunny position, and keep the shoots carefully 
staked and tied during the growing period. 
This will answer very well in most seasons. 
Keep the plants outdoors as long as the 
weather will permit, and after housing, abun¬ 
dantly ventilate the glass structure. Fumi¬ 
gate the recently-housed plants for about half- 
an-hour, and a mild application on the suc¬ 
ceeding night should effectually destroy all in. 
sect pests. Slightly warm the hot-w r ater 
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pipes ns the flowers begin to show colour. 
This will prevent damping, and materially 
assist the development of ihe flowers. Pay 
careful attention to watering, and never let 
the soil get absolutely dry. Manure-water 
may be applied with advantage, until the 
flowers are quite two-thirds expanded, after 
which gradually withhold it. Ventilate freely 
at all times, shutting up the sidelights, how¬ 
ever, in damp and foggy weather. The tem¬ 
perature of the house should be maintained 
at from 45 degs. to f)0 degs. when the flowers 
begin to show colour. C. A. 1I.J 


ROSES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning recently-planted climbing Roses. 

| —How should lately-planted climbing Hoses be pruned ? 
Should they be cut to within two or three buns of the i 
ground, or only just have ends taken off ? When should 1 
the pruning he done, the trees having been planted at 
beginning of December? The \arieties are : Catherine 
Testout, Felicitt*-Perpetu6e, Longworth Rambler, Euphro- | 
syne, Aimde Vibert, Celine Forestier, Mme. A. Carrit-re, 
W. A. Richardson, and Gloire de Dijon.—Roma s. 

[Such varieties as Felicite-Perpetuee, Eu- | 
phrosyne, and others of the sempervirens and 
multiflora groups should be very moderately 
primed the first year. We usually retain the 
growths from 3 feet to 4 feet in length. The 
other sorts you have planted are best cut back 
to within alxuit 2 feet of their base, and any 
1 lateral shoots cut close to the main growths. , 


i The time to do this would be from the second 
HOSE LADY ASHTOWN. I week to the last week in March.] 

When a flower of this splendid new Rose is 
“caught” right it would take something to 
surpass it in beauty of form. Indeed, there 


Roses for natural Rose garden. I wish to 
make a sort of natural Rose garden in a sunny oorner of 
an orchard, of such free growing varieties as The Garland, 

I Rennet’s Seedling, Dundee Rambler, and gome single I 



Rose Lady Ashtown. 


sorts you name are all good, but, we think, 
instead of Dundee Rambler we should plant 
Polyantha graudiflora. Other splendid sorts 
for this purpose would be Flora, Virginian 
Rambler, Daniel Laeombe, Mme. d’Arblav, 
Electra, Euphrosyne, Trier, Psyche, Rubin, 
and Blush Rambler. Some good singles are 
Carmine Pillar, Una, The Lion, and that 
almost indispensable variety R. siniea Anem¬ 
one, of which you should certainly plant at 
least one in the foreground.] 

Roses — autumn-flowering climbers for 
Iron standards and trellis.— At back of herbaceous 
border, about 120 feet long, I have taken out a trench 
3 feet wide and 2 feet deep. This has been filled with 
strong loam and manure chopi>ed from a stack. I propose 
to plant Roses, erecting iron standards and wires to train 
them to ; standards to lie 6 feet or 7 feet high. Would 
you kindly recommend varieties—Teas and autumn 
bloomers preferred ? The garden is sheltered, rows run¬ 
ning north and south, natural soil, light loam over sand. 
County Durham.— Rioosa, Durham . 

[We must confess we do not care for iron¬ 
work of any sort to come into contact with 
Tea or Noisette Climbing Roses. Perhaps 
you may see your way to counteract the 
had effect of such a cold support by the use 
of wood in some manner, so that the 
growths of the Roses do not chafe against 
the iron. You will want quite 25 or 30 
plants to make a good effect upon such a 
length, and wo give an extensive list, so 
that you may choose to your own taste. 
The best sorts are:—Gloire de Dijon, 
Framjois GTousse, Mme. Jules Graver- 
eaux, Dr. Rouges, Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. 
Jules Siegfried, Pink Rover, Kaiserin 
Friedrich, Reine Mario llenriette, Mme. 
Berard, Cheshunt Hybrid, Mme. A. Car- 
riere. Bouquet d’Or, Longworth Rambler, 
Climbing Captain Christy, Climbing Caro¬ 
line Testout, Ards Pillar, Climbing Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Debutante, Lady Gay, Trier, 
Lady Waterlow, and Mme. Hector Leuil- 
liot. Other good sorts would be Aimeo 
Vibert, Zephirin Drouhin, Climbing La 
Vesuve, Rove d’Or, Wm. Allen Richard¬ 
son, Waltham Climber No. 1, Mons. Desir, 
Climbing Souvenir de Wootton, Paul’s 
single white, and Duchesse d’Auerstadt.] 

Roses over galvanised arches.— Some 
weeks ago a reply was given to a corres¬ 
pondent in Gardening as to the cause of 
the shoots of Crimson Rambler dying, and 
it was pointed out that it was in conse¬ 
quence of the contact with the wire. As I 
have noticed repeatedly how many fail 
with this Rose when grown over wire 
arches, I would like to say that the plan 
recommended of giving the wire frame two 
coats of paint is a good one, and often pre¬ 
vents any harmful results following, but I 
saw another plan in a garden I visited 
last summer which appeared even more 
successful. It was the insertion of laths of 
wood at regular intervals over the arch, 
and these had been painted. The advan¬ 
tage was this, that it kept the young shoots 
from the wire altogether, and it is the 
young shoots that shrivel up with the in¬ 
tense heat. Those who are contemplating 
planting Roses over wire trellises will do 
well to either give the frames a couple of 
coats of paint, or to go to the extra trouble 
of inserting laths, which I submit will savo 
the growing shoots.— Woodbastwick. 


nre few Roses its equal in this respect. The 
illustration would give one the impression 
that we had here a flower of the Mrs. W. J. 
Grant style, and in some measure this is so, 
but the growth is far superior. It is not at all 
a full Rose, and upon a hot day it would be 
very unreliable, but in a cool season and in 
autumn it is grand. The colour of Lady Ash¬ 
town is pale Rose du Bnrri, shading to yellow 
at base of petals. Those who exhibit will do 
well to bud a goodly number of Lady Ashtown, 
and those who plant for garden decoration 
will not do wrong in having a group of this 
variety. It makes a fine standard, and is 
equally good as a pot-Rose. Although I have 
not yet tried it in a cool house I should say it 
would be an excellent sort for this purpose, 
for I generally find that these moderately full 
Roses develop wonderful petals when grown 
under cool conditions under glass. 

Lady Ashtown was raised by Messrs. A. 
Dickson and Sons, of Newtownards, and sent 
out by them iu 1904. Rosa. 


RofC9. I want them to grow into large bushes, os one sees ! 
the wild Roses, and have no tree roots for them to clam¬ 
ber over. What is the best thing to do with them so as to 
make them grow into bushes in the shortest time ? Should 
the long branches 1 r* supported with sticks or pegged 
down ? -A. R. 

[It is not at all necessary to have old tree 
stumps for the free-growing Roses now so 
much planted for the above purpose. The 
plants can well support themselves after the 
first year. When planted it is advisable to I 
give each plant the support of a stout stick 
some 4 feet or 5 feet in height. Set out the 
plants about 6 feet apart each way in well- I 
trenched soil, and, if possible, secure own- 
root plants, avS then there will be no trouble | 
later on as regards suckers. Allow the plants i 
to grow just as they will, and do not prune 
them the first year, and even the second year 
very little will bo required. Later, when 
plants have sent up a number of strong basal 
growths, the older shoots may be removed. 
It is well to discourage a dense growth, which 
is often done at the expense of blossom. The 


Worms in pots —Will you kindly tell me tho 
name of the enclosed worms, and if they cause any 
injury to plants? 1 found several in the bottom 
of pots. I notice by night they shine like glow¬ 
worms. Kindly tell me the way to rid the soil of 
them?—A nxioI'S. 

[The worms that you find at the bottom of 
your pots are the young of one of the earth¬ 
worms. They will not actually injure the 
plants, but they will spoil the drainage of 
the pots, and cannot, therefore, be tolerated 
in them. Thoroughly soaking the soil with 
lime-water will kill them ; or you might take 
the plants out of the pots and pick out the 
worms. Some species of earth-worms are, at 
times, phosphorescent.—G. 8. S.] 

Zephyranthes Candida.— This kind is 9Aid to be 

hardy, but much depends as to where the garden is situ¬ 
ated. Certainly it is hardy at Bicton, Devon. Here I 
found this blooming freely in a low, narrow border at the 
foot of a warm wall. A few weeks later a gentleman sent 
me from another Devonshire garden roots of it. then just 
showing hud. These were potted and placed in a cold- 
frame. where they produced nice flowets. These bulbs 
had been growing in a light sandy soil—J. O. F. 
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FRUIT. 

LIME IN THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
Very many readers probably give but little 
llmi.ght to (lie need of lime in the soil for the 
Mini,us kinds of fruit-trees, and these known 
as stone fruits in particular. Some soils are 
\ery deficient of lime, while others have 
ample. I have learnt by experiment and ob¬ 
servation -that lime plays a very important 
part in the successful growth of fruit, and act 
accordingly. Stone fruits, like Cherries, 
Peaches, Apricots, and Plums, derive benefit 
from lime applications, many disappointments 
and failures, l am convinced, being due to 
the want of these. One instance occurs to my 
mind at the moment where in a neighbour’s 
garden the Morello and dessert Cherries are 
both unrepresented, the plea for thvir ab¬ 
sence being that the soil of the garden does 
not suit them. The garden is one which the 
v wner takes a pride in because of its old- 
fashioned character, and for this reason 
readers will readily understand that it dates 
back very many years. The surface so long 
cultivated has become blackened with humus, 
the subsoil below a stiff clay, is never broken 
with spade or fork. Though chalk and lime 
abound in the locality, this particular spot, I 
am sure, has none of these valuable solids, 
hence fruit of several kinds is not a marked 
success. I am persuaded that an addition of 
lime, burnt refuse, or ballast, and a little 
fresh maiden soil, would produce tmeh 
changes here that fruit of every kind would 
be forthcoming in the highest state of perfec¬ 
tion. When one reflects for a moment on the 
strain imposed on fruit trees in providing the 
proper element for stone production there is 
no occasion to wonder why so much fruit falls 
at the stoning time. Most good poultry- 
keepers know that eggs are not forthcoming 
unless the birds are given some gritty 
material. The same principle applies to 
fruit-trees as “stones” cannot be perfected 
unless a supply of lime is within reach of the 
roots. Not only is this necessary for the fruit, 
but the tissues of the trees themselves are de¬ 
ficient if lime is withhold. The trees may 
grow strongly, much too strongly, in fact, but 
maturity of leaf, wood, and bud must be 
jointly assured, ere the crops hoped for 
arc forthcoming. We are told that soils that 
actually overlie chalky formations are bene¬ 
fited by an application of fresh lime. I can¬ 
not vouch for this, but I have not the least 
doubt that some fresh burnt lime is beneficial. 

At this reason of the year, when new- trees 
are purchased from the nursery, it is advan¬ 
tageous to apply lime to the stations pre¬ 
pared for the trees, more particularly stone 
fruit-trees. It will do no harm to Pears and 
Apples, nor the several bush fruits, rather 
its presence would, I think, be favourable for 
each and all. Raspberries certainly need 
lime, though so few ever think of providing 
it. Let those readers whose crops of these 
are light try what lime dressings in autumn 
and spring will do, jointly with a surface 
manuring in summer. W. S. 


BAD PLANTING OF FRUIT TREES. 

I am often astonished at the lack of attention 
given to fruit-tree planting. This western 
district abounds in orchards, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Yet with all the teaching that 
has been given by so many agencies to help 
diffuse knowledge in relation to this, it us no 
uncommon thing to see farmers and others 
when a tree dies remove it, planting a young 
tree in the same place, and in the same soil. 
I have often seen this done in orchards on this 
estate. What wonder our orchards are such 
miserable failures. These young trees re¬ 
main stagnant for years, and never make 
vigorous growth. Surely such work does not 
pay to do, and I ain convinced it would pay 
the landow-ners to either do this work them¬ 
selves or cause the tenants to do it. I am 
astonished at the remarks of many anent 
planting in the same place as old trees have 
been removed from. A gentleman recently 
remarked to ine that he thought of removing 
some old plants of Rhododendrons, planting 
others in the same soil. This is a mistake. I 
am aware, in many cases, such as on walls, it 


is advisable to plant in the same positions, 
and there is no objection to this, provided the 
old soil is removed and fresh added. In most 
kitchen gardens this is easily done by taking 
soil from an open quarter of the garden, 
where vegetables have been grown, provided 
the soil is in good heart. If poor, then some¬ 
thing better may be added, and to assist this 
place a coating of good manure as a mulching. 
It is a mistake to tell amateurs and others 
that they must have loam to start young 
trees. Fruit-trees will grow well when 
planted in good garden soil. In holes 6 feet 
wide and 2 feet to 3 feet deep, filled with soil 
from tin* kitchen garden, fruit-trees would do 
well. During the past ten years 1 have 
planted many trees thus, and they are most 
satisfactory, coming into bearing more 
quickly than when planted in rich soil. Many 
small owners are deterred from planting on 
the ground of expense for soil, etc. 

Another type of bad planting is that on 
thin, shallow soils, frequently not broken up 
more than 18 inches deep. A few years ago 
in this garden some alterations were made. 
In two cases rich coil, placed 18 inches high, 
on a hard, stony bottom, was kept in position 
by big stones in front. Here were planted 
Plums, etc. When I took charge here these 
trees were growing strongly, having only been 
in position two or three years. These filled 
the walls rapidly, but after about ten years 
the trees became stunted, ami now 1 am 
gradually removing them, and planting again, 
first having the hard bottom broken 2 feet 
deep. While objecting to planting as abo\e 
described, there is often danger attending the 
planting in deep, rich soil, this encouraging 
large, coarse roots, which thrust themselves 
deeply into cold, ungenial soil, which en 
genders sappy growth that does not ripen. In 
many places trimmings from the sides of 
roads can be obtained cheaply. TJicse are 
most helpful, especially for mixing with heavy 
soil. 

It may be wise to give a word of caution to 
those having a strong adhesive loam. I have 
soil of this nature in an orchard, which is 
oTten flooded by an overflow from a river. 1 
have found that although such soil suits 
strong-growing kinds, weak growing trees 
need considerable help in the way of addi¬ 
tions to the soil at the time of planting. My 
method is to either remove the soil 3 feet 
deep, or remove it to a depth of 2 feet, work¬ 
ing in anything of an opening nature (even 
broken clinkers are helpful) into the bottom 
foot. Old mortar-rubbish, burnt soil, char- 
coni, anything, in fact, of a light nature that 
can be obtained, are mixed with the soil in 
which the trees are to be planted. Treated thus 
these weak growers are a sue* ess. Never plant 
poor, badly grown or badly rooted trees. A 
tree of thus kind is dear at any price, and 
seldom does any good. Another mistake is 
purchasing at auction sales. It. is disap¬ 
pointing, after waiting three or four years, to 
find you have a useless kind, or one you do 
not want. J. Crook. 


PRUNING STANDARD APPLE TREES. 
These few notes are intended principally for 
standard trees, bush, pyramid, and trained 
trees usually claiming a full share of atten¬ 
tion from most cultivators. Assuming these 
standards fruit satisfactorily most seasons, 
one is apt to leave them as they are year 
after year until a thicket of wood presents 
itself all over the tree, whereas a thinning 
of the branches every two or three years 
would greatly improve the size of the fruit as 
well as the look of the tree. It is not ad¬ 
visable to treat the trees too severely at one 
pruning, especially in the matter of removing 
rather large branches, often a necessity in 
dealing with neglected trees. Far better ex¬ 
tend to the second or third year similar to 
root-pruning a long-established tree. Differ¬ 
ences of opinion exist as to the best tool to 
carry out this pruning, especially on medium¬ 
sized branches. Naturally, for the main ones 
the saw is required, and after trying several 
tools I consider the mallet and chisel make 
the cleanest cut where the branch can be 
reached, and a ladder put up into the head 
of a tree will afford ample space for this to 
be done. The hook tree-pruner and the stan¬ 


dard tree-pruncr each has its merits, but it 
is very arm-aching work for the pruner when 
it extends into weeks, and it is almost cer¬ 
tain one could do'the work more quickly with 
the chisel and a small pair of secateurs. Aim 
at keeping the tree fairly open in the centre, 
removing branches that intercross each 
other first, and if a saw be used smooth over 
the wound with the chisel in a slanting direc¬ 
tion, so that no water has a chance to lodge 
there. The cleaner the cut the sooner the 
wound heals over. The pruning knife, too, 
should be used wherever it can be in prefer¬ 
ence to the secateurs above mentioned. 

Devonian. 


THE PRUNING OF PEAR TREES. 

In the fruit garden (as distinct from the 
orchard) the trees are trained into forms 
adapted to the situation, the needs of each 
variety, and to the objects in view —the ob¬ 
ject being to obtain the maximum of crop 
with the minimum of risk. For the moment 
we confine our observations to the forms of 
pruning what are known as pyramid and 
palmetto-trees. The Pear in the fruit gar¬ 
den can be grown in several forms. The bewt, 
however, as the one which approaches nearest 
to the natural form of the tree, is the pyra¬ 
mid, and in keeping to this form we obtain 
very good r. suits. The pyramid is formed of 
a Central stem and sicl * branches in rings of 
five, placed 12 imhc-s or so apart, one above 
the other, and is obtained in the following 
way: By planting a maiden tree and prun¬ 
ing it to an eye opposite to the bud at. a 
height of If) inches or 2ft inches from the* 
soil, according to the variety used. In some 
the distance between two ey< s lx*ing ch.s-T 
than in others, they will, naturally, lx; 
grafted somewhat short t. 

In pruning, one should take can* to retain 
five good buds to furnish the first stage of 
the pyramid, and till the buds below these 
should be nipfK’d off. If among the buds 
that are retained there should lx* some that 
are not well formed, their development 
should be encouraged by making a crescent- 
shaped incision just above the bud. This 
arrests the flow of sap and concentrates it on 
the bud, and makes it start to branch easier. 
Each year the pruning of the stem for the 
next stage should In* made a foot or so higher, 
to a hud opposite that of the previous year; 
hut, should there he an insufficiency of sap, 
an interval of two years should elapse be¬ 
tween the making of each stage, and. in that 
case, the stem should he cut down to 4 inclns 
or f> inches above the last pruning. The side 
branches are then pruned to a length 
equalling a third of their total height, more 
or less, according to their strength, the ob¬ 
ject being to secure a proper balance in the 
tree. The branches of the subsequent series 
are pruned to this last length, so ns to give 
the tn*e the desired pyramidal shape. In 
pruning, an outside eye should always bo 
chosen for the purpose. 

If the object be to gain tinr* mid have trees 
to lx*ar forthwith, one should plant pyramids 
ready formed with from two to four sets of 
branches. The following is a list of varieties 
which do v ery well ns pyramids: -Berga¬ 
mot tc d’Ksperen, Bourn* Hardy, B. Superdu, 
B. L'alb ret, Con soil lor do la Cour, Doyenne 
d’Alen^on, Doyenne du Cornice, Figuc 
d’Alemjon, Louise Bonne d’Avranches, Nou¬ 
veau Poiteau. General Todtlehen, Soldat 
Laboureur, Suzettc do Bavav, Comtcsse de 
Paris, etc. 

Whilst keeping always to the natural form 
of the tree, we have for our espalier the fol¬ 
lowing kinds of palmettos Single palm¬ 
ettos and double, palmetto Verrier of three, 
four, five, and six branches, and then the 
horizontal-branched palmettos, and all com¬ 
posed of a stem with branches on each side. 
They are nlmost all obtained in the same 
way of pruning the graft to three eyes at 
about 12 inches from the soil ; the terminal 
the same side as the eye-bud, and the two 
others left and right. In forming single and 
double palmettos one should never start tho 
second stage until the first is fairly strong, 
and its two branches equally so, which, in 
cast* of need, can be effected by lowering the 
more vigorous branch and raising the lees 
vigorous one. To this end the strong**? 
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branch should be* more severely pruned than i naturally, the need of balancing the tree. 4 feet to o feet distant from the edge of the 

the other. The second stage, as well as the What has been said above has reference to path. Speaking generally, all the large- 

succeeding stages, is then obtained by prun- | the single palmetto. In making a double fruited and slender spreading branched 

ing the stem about 12 inches higher up on to palmetto one should commence by obtaining varieties can be cultivated as wall trees, 

three eyes, as above pointed out. As for the |aU; afterwards one proceeds as for a single The form of the tree having been ob- 



MonibriTia Node/ {From a photograph in West wick Ilouse Gardens, near Norwich. (See pa^e 667.) 


two side branches, they are pruned to a bud 
placed below to a length equal to the portion 
of the stem comprised between their respec 
tive points of insertion and that of the new 
stage to be formed, taking into account, 

Digitized by Google 


stem, the initial branches starting at about 
12 inches above the soil. In the fruit garden 
the distance between palmettos, ns also 
pyramids, should be 10 feet to 13 feet, and 
pyramids, when planted in line, should be 


taiued, let us now examine the different 
growths and their treatment. First, we 
have the wood-bud and the fruit-bud, easily 
distinguished from each other, as the flower- 
bud is much larger and rounded than the 
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other. The twig is a slender branch of vari¬ 
able length, ending in a rounded eye devoid 
of the faculty of extension. It is never 
pruned on vigorous tree* ; in weak, very fer¬ 
tile, trees it is pruned to a bud, or even sup¬ 
pressed altogether. The dart is a sort of very 
short twig—or, rather, it is a modified wood- 
bud likely to become a fruit-bud. It varies 
in length, according to its age, and is accom¬ 
panied by three, four, or live leaves. It is 
not pruned, but in fertile trees the numbers 
may be reduced. The organ of attachment 
of the previous year’s fruits is fleshy, and re¬ 
sembles a small tubercle. It bears at its 
summit eyes which are naturally disposed to 
become fruit-buds. This organ is always re 
tained, all that is done to it being confined 
to renewing the cicatrice which it bears at 
its summit. The pinched branch is the 
branch that was pinched in the summer. It 
is smooth, except where a new branch be¬ 
gins, where it is wrinkled. If there have 
been several pinchings, then the first branch 
is the one to be pruned to where the wrinkles 
are —that is, in case the tree is not a very 
vigorous one ; otherwise prune to the second 
branch. In principle, the way to render a 
branch fruitful is to moderate its growth and 
treat, it so that instead of the sup being 
wasted on wood production it shall form an 
accumulation in reserve. This result is 
secured by the operations of summer and 
winter pruning. Summer pruning by itself 
caus.s the formation of the fruit-bud, and 
comprises the operations of pinching and 
green pruning. The effect of winter pruning 
alone is to prevent fructification under cer¬ 
tain conditions, and from getting too far 
away from the main stem. It is much 
simplified if the summer pruning has been 
judiciously done. It may take place after 
the fnll of the leaf and up till March, but 
not in frosty weather. 

Speaking generally, vigorous and unfruit¬ 
ful trees are long pruned, or even not at all, 
in the first years, and, in any case, as late 
as possible. Trees of slight vigour and fer¬ 
tile, on the other hand, are pruned short; 
long pruning promoting fruit bearing and 
short pruning the production of wood. Given 
normal conditions, the length of the pruning 
will vary with the ag 2 and vigour of the tree 
and the fertility and characteristics of the 
variety, the conditions of the ground, situa¬ 
tion, and exposure. The same treatment is 
applicable to Apple-'trees. 

Alb. Simonet, iu Lyon Horticolc. 


THE BEST GAGE PLUMS. 

Gages may fairly claim universal popularity, 
fer who w’ould not choose these in preference 
to all others. It may be claimed that the 
palate would tire of these sugary fruits were 
there no other afforded for the dessert. This 
would, no doubt, be true in some cases, 
though not in every one. Early July Gage 
will, in normal seasons, ripen towards the end 
of July. Guilin's Golden and the Early 
Transparent would follow this, the former 
usually giving large, delicious fruits by Bank 
Holiday time in August. The Early Trans¬ 
parent is a comparatively new Plum, of 
tempting appearance, and first-rate quality. 
There are now three of these Transparent 
Gages, beside the one already mentioned. 
There are the old variety and a late of more 
recent time. Each is a desirable kind to 
plant. The old one has a very vigorous con¬ 
stitution, and unless occasionally curbed at 
the root bears sparingly. Denniston’s Superb 
is a very free bearing Plum, less sweet than 
some, but excellent for preserving. The old 
Green Gage is almost too familiar to need 
mention, but when kept in good bearing con¬ 
dition there is even among the newest and 
best not one that has a superior flavour or 
finer flesh. Birds are very partial to the 
buds of this tree. Brandy Gage and Lau¬ 
rence’s are much less familiar than many, 
but they represent distinct types. Bonne 
Bouche claims what some others cannot, that 
of fruiting freely as a bush and standard. 
Reine Claude Violet, or Purple Gage, is one 
of the few coloured Gages, and for sake of 
vnriety ought to be included in a select col¬ 
lection. Lawson’s Golden is a very pretty 
Plum, distinct both in shape and colour from 


all others. It is, too, a very free bearing 
sort, and one that can well be adapted to 
cordon training. McLaughlin’s is another 
large and very desirable Gage, of fine flavour. 
Reine Claude Comte d'Athem in colour is 
one of the most distinct of all the Gages, a 
heavy bloom coating the curious coral-red 
coloured skins is conspicuously attractive. It 
has a very pleasant flavour, and what is 60 
much desired in Plums, it has a free stone. 
Reine Claude de Bavny is a large nnd very 
richly flavoured Gage that ripens iu October, 
so also does Bra by’s Green Gage, these being 
very similar in appearance, but distinct, the 
one a free the other a cling-stone Plum. 
Guthrie’s Late Green ripens somewhat 
earlier than these, nnd is of similar size and 
rich in flavour, it is also fairly free bearing. 
Brynnston’s is yet another good late Gage, 
but, perhaps, one of the most popular is 
Coe’s Golden Drop. This is valuable be¬ 
cause it extends over such a lengthened 
season. It may be gathered, the earlier 
fruits in September and from this date until 
late November it is possible to have a sup 
ply. Only by careful late gathering and 
storing in .a very drv cool drawer or cup¬ 
board can the fruits be perfectly preserved 
so late in the month, but it is by no means 
unusual to find this Plum figuring in prize 
collections of fruit at the November Chrys¬ 
anthemum shows. Only in very favoured 
localities can this sort be depended on as 
bush or standard-grown trees, but for the 
garden wall there is no more regular bearer. 
There is a sport from this called Coe’s Violet, 
which has a purple shaded skin, and yet 
another new-comer is Violet Drop, a coun¬ 
terpart of Coe’s in shape and character, 
having a purple bnnd extending down the 
depressed suture of each fruit. The flavour 
is exactly similar to that of Coe’s Golden 
Drop. We have not learnt whether this is a 
sport or a seedling, but in any case it is very 
distinct nnd desirable. 

From the foregoing selection it will be seen 
that there is ample choice for all seasons of 
these desirable Gage Plums. 

W. Struoneli.. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A few late OOOking Apples.— Nothing re 
cently written with respect to Lane’s Prince 
Albert has been too complimentary ; but it is 
one only of many good varieties, and of late 
ones especially is it wise to have several, 
if possible, inasmuch as no Apple, let it Iu* 
ever so good, can always be relied upon to 
produce a crop. Next to Prince Albert we 
have no more valuable late kitchen Apple 
than is Newton Wonder. So long as canker 
docs not present itself the Wellington is 
first-rate for cooking, and for many persons 
equally so for dessert. A variety less known, 
but one that will in time have a high reputa¬ 
tion, is Royal Late Cooking, not an attractive 
name, but it is a capital Apple all the same. 
There is no better Apple for a standard on 
holding soil than is Annie Elizabeth. The 
fruits are fine, handsome, clean, and excellent 
for any purpose. Not a heavy cropper at any 
time, yet it seems never to miss a season, a 
desirable feature. Northern Greening is a 
very late cropping Apple, and generally a 
good reliable cropper.—D. 

Liquid-manure for fruit-trees.- The great 
value of liquid-manure as a fertiliser for 
fruit-trees, particularly when applied to the 
roots when the trees are in a dormant condi¬ 
tion* is well known, but, it is feared, that 
there are still many who, having a surplus 
of it, fail to put into practice the oft-repeated 
advice as to its disposal at this time of year. 
It is for them, therefore, that this note is 
penned as a reminder, because after the 
heavy rains of the past six weeks the soil is 
in just the right condition for liquid-manure 
to impart the greatest possible benefit to the 
roots of fruit-trees that stand in need of a 
stimulant. When applied liberally to soil 
which is in a thoroughly moist condition for 
some distance clown, the fertilising properti- s 
that the liquid contains are arrested and held 
up by the soil particles, which act as a filter, 
so to speak, and are at onec available as a 
plant food. To apply liquid manure to soil 


approaching a dry state is sheer waste, be¬ 
cause it passes down to the drainage and is 
lost, and when the autumnal rainfall is not up 
to the average the deficiency Miould be made 
good prior to the application of liquid- 
inanure by giving the borders or soil for some 
distance round the trees a good soaking of 
clear water. No one possessing an elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of the subject would think of 
giving a pot-plant, for instance, which is re¬ 
ceiving a stimulant daily in some shape or 
form, rich food first if tie' soil had become 
dry, and the sane* principles apply in an 
equal degree to fruit-tree borders generally, 
and particularly to these shunted at the foot 
of a wall. Although strongly advocating the 
use of liquid-manure as n means of impart¬ 
ing fresh lift* and vigour to fruit tret's, it must 
not he assumed that its indiscriminate em¬ 
ployment is advised, for the contrary is the 
case. It is to old, hut healthy, trees, and 
those which bear regularly and are in danger 
of becoming exhausted that it should be 
given and in liberal discs, too while to 
orchard trees and bush fruits generally it is 
almost impossible to give too much. Avoid 
giving liquid to vigorous and strong-growing 
trees and those which crop hut occasionally, 
as this only aggravates the evil, and if it M 
only applied on the lines as above, it cannot 
fail to prove of incalculable benefit. A. W. 

Pear Chaumontel. This is a Pear of great 
merit when grown to perfection, but, un¬ 
fortunately, it is only in the very warmest 
districts and in exceptional seasons, such as 
the past has been, that this happens. In 
ordinary seasons and under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, the fruits are only fit for stewing, 
hut when the tree is accorded a position on a 
south wall, nnd the roots afforded generous 
treatment, they attain full size in a warm 
s'asoy, and, when ripe, are delicious. Its 
season of use varies, in som" years it is not 
ready for table till the end of the year, and 
in others it is over by mid December. This 
season the crop was hut sparse ; the fruits 
arrived at maturity earlier than usual, and 
• will, in a day or so,'be all used. Grown in an 
orchard-house* very large and highly- 
flavoured examples can bad. It then cornea 
into use in October.—A. W. 

Winter-Storing Apples.— Recently, when it 
was advised that Apples on shelves should 
have beneath them a layer cf straw, various 
readers objected on the ground that straw a * 
it became damp emitted an unpleasant per¬ 
fume, which permeated the fruit, and caused 
them to taste offensively. Straw as it be¬ 
comes damp assumes a mouldy form, which 
soon affects the fruit. When Messrs. Bunyard 
and Co., of Maidstone, exhibited a really won¬ 
derful collection of 200 dishes of Apples at the 
Horticultural Hull early in December, I en¬ 
quired from the firm their practice with re¬ 
gard to the use of straw as a layer. I was in¬ 
formed that specially nice clean straight straw 
was used, being first cut into the exact 
lengths, corresponding with the breadths of 
the shelves. These straws were laid so thinly 
as to be just about, half-nn-ineh apart, so as to 
enable the Apples to rest on the straws, and 
keep them from touching the bard wooden 
op.’ii trellis shelves beneath. Naturally, in 
such case, whilst air circulates freely about 
the fruits, the straws are aerated and kept dry 
also.—A. D. 

Figs In P0t8.- These may be grown any¬ 
where in a temperature of fib dugs, to 60 (legs., 
rising a little later to fin d-’gs. We always 
allow a working margin of 5 degs. The 
highest, night temperature will generally b'i 
when fires are made up for the night, and 
the lowest about sun rise in the morning. 
Never use cold water, either for syringing or 
watering. Figs are strong-rooting plants, 
and may have liquid-manure twice a week. 
Stop ali young shoots at the fifth leaf by 
crushing the terminal bud. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Gro unds .” Sac Edition, P>(h, rcrised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, tires, awl shrubs, their 
culture and a rra tufvwent, Must rated on icoud. Cloth, 
medium, Svo., J.Tjy ; post free, l’>s. lid. 

“The English Flower Garden” man also r * 

had finehf hound in ! mis., half momeco, i!,s. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ZENOBIA SPECIOSA. 

The genus Zenobia consists of but a single 
species, and that is Z. speciosa, a native of 



Zenobia (t>yn. Andromeda) speriosa var. pulverulenta. 
From a photograph in the Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge. 


Florida to Northern Carolina. It was intro¬ 
duced over a century ago, but is not met with 
in gardens as often as one might expect, con¬ 
sidering its beauty as a flowering shrub, and 
the fact that it is at its best after midsummer, 
at which time the blossoms of so many shrubs 
are past. Though said to grow' wild in 
swampy districts, such conditions are by no 
means necessary to its successful culture in 
this country, as it will thrive in a fairly moist 
peaty soil; indeed, where its allies such as 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Clethras, Androme- 
das, and Ledums thrive this will prove equally 
(satisfactory. When happily situated it forms 
a dense bush 3 feet to 4 feet, or even more, 
in height, and as much through, the gracefully 
arching shoots being clothed with ovate leaves 
about an inch long. The flowers, which de¬ 
pend in considerable numbers from the under¬ 
sides of the shoots, are of an open urn or bell 
ehape, and of a thick wax-like texture. In 
colour they are pure white. Not only does 
the flowering season extend over a consider¬ 
able period, but from the waxy nature of the 
petals they remain in perfection for some 
time. This Zenobia is decidedly prolific in 
'names, for the following synonyms are given 
in the Kew Hand List Andromeda cassinee- 
folia, Andromeda nitida, Andromeda nuda, 
Andromeda speciosa, and Andromeda viridis. 
There is in cultivation a well-marked variety, 


Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta, which 
differs from the type in the intense glaucous 
character of the leaves, which in the sunlight 
glisten like frosted silver. From a foliage 
point of view alone it is a handsome shrub, 
but in addition the flowers are borne just as 
freely as in the other. This is some¬ 
times potted up and employed for 
greenhouse decoration, the entire plant 
under such conditions vying with the 
choicest occupants of the same struc¬ 
ture. This variety has also several 
synonyms given in the Kew Hand List 
—viz., Andromeda dealhata, Andro¬ 
meda pulverulenta, Andromeda spe¬ 
ciosa glauca, and Lyonia pulverulenta. 

X. 


JAPAN ALLSPICE TREE (CHIMO 
NANTHUS FRAGANS). 

Many a garden wall at this dull season 
attracts one by the delicious Jonquil¬ 
like fragrance of the Japan Allspice- 
tree, for in spite of the sombre tint of 
the flowers their perfume is evident 
some yards away. We ought to prize 
this shrub more than we do, for what is 
there at this season among flowers in 
the open air that gives out such agree¬ 
able fragrance? We meet with it often 
on garden or house walls, but very 
seldom see its blossoms in a room. I 
have lately vseen the flowers picked off 
and placed on saucers of damp sand, 
but this only gives the fragrance, and 
the pincushion-like arrangement is not 
beautiful. Only once do I remember to 
have seen the cut flowers used in an 
intelligent way, and in this case the 
flowering twigs were cut a foot or more 
in length and placed loosely in a vase 
with coppery Mahonia foliage. This 
was an elegant arrangement, and lasted 
some days. Much of the value and 
beauty of this shrub is lost by the way 
gardeners usually prune and train it 
against a wall. This is done as if it 
were a Peach-tree, and the object was 
to get a few fruits. Every shoot is most 
carefully tacked hard to the wall, and 
frequently the very shoots that yield 
the flow'ers are cut away at the autumn 
pruning ; consequently there is little or 
no bloom. It should be remembered 
that it is a perfectly hardy shrub, and 
the reason we put it against a wall is 
to more thoroughly ripen the growths 
that produce the flowers. The pruner 
should have this object in view', and en¬ 
courage the young growths, cutting 
away the old ones and those not likely 
to produce flowering shoots. There is 


February the remaining shoots should be cut 
back to within 3 inches or 4 inches of the 
largo branches. These cut-back shoots will 
in the ensuing summer send out other 
flowering growths. It shows a want of know¬ 
ledge of the habit of the shrub to prune it 
either in early autumn or in summer. Such 
a delightful shrub is surely worth this little 
attention. 

Though one seldom sees it except against a 
wall, it can be successfully grown as a bush 
in the warmer parts, or anywhere where the 
young 6hoots wiil become ripened, and what 
a beautiful lawn mass it would make of 
several bushes with, say, Christmas Roses 
beneath as a carpet. It is a very old garden 
shrub, and it is now generally known that 
there aro two sorts, one with small, dullish 
white flowers of exquisite fragrance, and for¬ 
merly called Calycanthus praecox. The other 
has much larger flowers of a bright tone of 
yellow', but with less fragrance, and is known 
as the grandiflorus variety. This is the com¬ 
moner and generally preferred. The diffi¬ 
culty of propagating this shrub probably ac¬ 
counts for its comparative scarcity. Nursery¬ 
men generally propagate it by layers, which 
is the best way. There is much to be said in 
favour of a shrub that is capable of giving 
so much enjoyment in the open-air garden in 
mid-winter, and I hope this notice will pro¬ 
voke other comments upon it. W. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

PEA AND BEAN BEETLES. 

The Pea Beetle (Bruchus pisi).—This 
beetle attacks Peas only, although a closely 
allied species, Bruchus rufimanus, attacks the 
Bean in a similar manner. Although there 
are records of the adult beetle injuring the 
leafage of young Pea-plants by feeding on the 
leaves, yet it is the larva or grub which is the 
real cause of the damage complained of in 
connection w ith this insect. The grubs live in 
the seed, and the result of their work is that 
the seeds may not germinate, or if they ger¬ 
minate the plants from them may be weakly. 
Inferior Peas imported for feeding birds, pigs, 
etc., are frequently very badly infested, and 
help in adding to the numbers of the beetles 
and in spreading them. In other countries— 
c.g ., Canada and the United States—Bruchus 
pisi has occasioned much loss. 

Description .— 1 The beetle is oblong-oval in 
shape and black in colour, with a brownish 
or brown-grey pubescence. The four basal 
joints of the antennae are red, as are also the 
shanks and tarsi of the two front pairs of legs. 
The thighs (femora) of the front legs are 
black, or almost so, whereas in the allied B. 
rufimanus the thighs of the front legs aro 



Zenobia speciosa. From a photograph by Miss 8. M. Wallace, Arc’namcna. 
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no need to tack the shoots hard against 
the wall. A well-grown Chimonanthus 
should in autumn bristle with young 
flowering twigs not tacked against the 
wall. These will give abundance of 
blooms, and a fair amount of these can be cut 
fer indcors at flowering time ; then nbcut 


red. The thorax is slightly narrowed in front, 
and has a distinct white spot behind. The 
wing-covers are rather short, so that the 
hinder part of the abdomen is exposed ; this 
exposed part has a greyish-white pubescence, 
with dark spots, of which two large ones at 
the tip are nm^keej. The hind legs are longer 
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than the others, and have the femora stout 
and toothed. The larva is whitish-yellow in 
colour, fat and wrinkled. When newly 
hatched front the egg is has three pairs of 
small legs, which are afterwards lost. The 
scaly head is provided with gnawing jaws. 

Life-history. —The adult beetles lay their 
eggs on the Pea pods when these are very 
young. The larva y r grub on hatching bores 
into a Pea, and here iinds nourishment suffi¬ 
cient to develop it to its full growth. When 
full grown, the larva pupates in the Pea,having 
first eaten its way to the outer coat- of the Pea, 
so that when the beetle is mature after pupa¬ 
tion, and is ready to issue, it has only to break 
through this thin skin. Beetles may issue in 
the autumn and pass the winter in some place 
of shelter, or they may issue in granaries and 
stores and shops during or after the winter, or 
from the Peas after these have been sown. 
The beetles fly well, and can pass to other 
Pea crops. 

The Bean Beetle (Bruchus rufimanus).— 
This beetle has habits similar to those of B. 
pisi, inasmuch as the grubs live in the seed- 
in this case in the Bean —where their presence 
is harmful because of the interference with 
and possible prevention of germination. 

Dcscri ptio/i . The beetle is about one-sixth 
of an inch in length. Black in ground colour, 
with a pubescence of brown hairs, it has a 
great resemblance to B. pi si. The Bean 
Beetle, however, can be distinguished by the 
thighs of the front legs, which are red, and 
also by the fact that, the exposed tip of the 
abdomen being nearly covered with white- 
grey pubescence, the dark spots character¬ 
istic of B. pisi scarcely show in B. rufimanus, 
or may not show' at all. 

Life-hi.story .—The beetles after pairing lay 
their eggs on the very young pods in the field, 
making their way into the blossom for the pur¬ 
pose. Oat of each egg hatches a whitish 
wrinkled grub which bores into a Bean, nour¬ 
ishing itself till full-grown on the reserve 
matter in the seed-leaves. More than one 
grub may be found in a Bean, two and three 
being very common numbers. The full-grown 
grub pupates in the Bean, and in the spring, 
or earlier, the adult beetle emerges. The 
round hole shows the place of emergence ; in 
Beans still containing the beetle a little round 
patch on the outer skin of the Beau marks 
the place where the beetle lies. 

General preventive and remedial 
measures.—(1) Peas containing the pest 
should not lx* sown. It has been stated that 
the attacked Peas can be separated from the 
healthy bv placing the sample of Peas in 
water, when the healthy ones will sink, while 
the infested ones float. This statement is not 
wholly trustworthy. In experiments with 
sound and attacked Peas it has been found 
that healthy sound Peas sank at once, but 
that Peas with holes in them from which 
beetles had issued, and those with the outer 
skin broken, but with the beetle still in situ, 
might float for a short time, but ultimately 
they all sink. On the whole, Peas with the 
outer skin unbroken, and containing the 
beetle, continue to float. (2) The best mode 
of killing the pest in the Pea cr Bean is by 
fumigating these with bisulphide of carbon. 
The method Is to enclose the Peas (or Beans) 
to be treated in an air-tight box or chamber, 
and then to place some bisulphide of carbon 
in n saucer, or saucers, or shallow dishes laid 
on the top of the IYas (or Beans), and allowed 
to remain for 18 hours. If large quantities of 
Peas or Beans are lreing dealt with, 1 lb. of 
bisulphide of carbon will do for each 100 
bushels, or where smaller quantities'* are to be 
treated 1 ounce of bisulphide of carbon for 
every 100 pounds. This treatment is best ap¬ 
plied as soon after harvesting as passible, and 
when the temperature is not too low. Bisul¬ 
phide of carbon fumes are poisonous and 
easily inflammable : they should, therefore, 
not l>e breathed by the operator, nor should a 
naked light of any kind be brought near them. 
(3) If at. the time of sowing live beetles are 
noticed in the Peas, the beetles will be killed 
if the Peas are dipped for f> seconds into boil, 
ing water. The Peas so treated may be sown 
after being passed through cold water. (4) If 
infested Peas and Beans be placed in a closed 
jar or other vessel the beetles will in due 
course issue, and will die without further 
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harming the seeds. The seeds could then, if 
desired, be sown in the next season, but they 
cannot be relied upon to produce strong 
plant .*.—Leaflet Xo. jr,tt of thv Hoard of Agri¬ 
culture and Li.da rics. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Grubs in garden. —I am sending you specimen*, 
of two grilles, wliiih I have found in my garden, 
which was only made last year (MoM, the house 
being new. A considerable quantity of road-scrap- 
mgs Was Used. Kindly tell Mr : (1) What the grubs 
are— bo large,(M small'.'' CJJ Whether they will injure 
shrubs, fruit tries, and flowers.-' (.0 How to exter¬ 
minate them: <41 W ill ample dressings of soot im¬ 

prove the quality of the soil, tin re being such a 
large proportion of road scrapings in it : —J. L. C. 

[The long narrow' grid) which you prob¬ 
ably found moved somewhat, rapidly is the 
grub of one of the ground bedh s, and, far 
from being injurious, is mcM useful. Them?, 
grubs are entirely carnivorous, feeding on 
smaller insects, etc., and should be encour¬ 
aged in every way. The other grubs are 
those of a fly nearly related to bluebottle 
flics. They were, probably, feeding oil some 
decaying matter in the soii. and I should not 
think that they would feed on living plants ; 
but if you actually find them at the roots of 
plants, with no manure or d‘caving matter 
near, I should imagine that tlmy would in¬ 
jure the plants. A good dressing of soot, 
lime, or nitrate of soda, could not b* other 
wise than useful, and tlry arc good ferti¬ 
lisers.—G. S. S.J 

Fungus on lawn. -I enelo.-e a piece of a fungus, 
which comes on the roots of a Copper Beech on the 
lawn. In the summer it was white, now, as \ou 
see. it has turned brown. I shall he very much 
obliged if you can tell me how to git rid of it: — 
M. K. 

[The fungus you sent is Polvporus nlligatus, 
I do not know that it has any English name. 
You had better dig up as much as you can of 
the fungus, and powder the place where it is 
growing with sulphate of eopjMT or sulphate 
of iron. If it grows again, as soon a.s you 
notice it employ the same treatment. 

G. S. S.] 

The snake millipede (Blanjulus guttulatush- 
I shall he glad to know through jour paper the name 
of the tiny worms which I si rid: 1 take them to 
he either eelworms or wireworm-. I Maine them for 
killing a lot of my .Stocks, as I found them on the 
lower part of the stem and the roots in the summer. 
The flower-beds were dre-snl with'gas line last 
winter. What is tin* best way to git rid of them: 
Would boiling water do: MJ beds ilia) have had too 
much manure —I'liKD Ci.ahk. 

[The creatures which you found at the roots 
of your Stocks are neither eel worms nor 
wireworms, but one of the millipedes —the 
spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttu- 
latus). You arc quite right in thinking that 
these* creatures arc to blame for the death of 
your Stocks, for they arc most destructive 
to any plants which they attack, and they do 
not appear to be very fastidious in their 
choice. Boiling water will certainly kill 
them, and so would a heavy dressing of gas- 
lime, but then you would not be able to use 
the ground for some months. They may lx* 
trapped by burying pieces of Turnips, Man¬ 
gold Wurtzcl, Potatoes, or Carrots just be¬ 
low the surface of the ground. Stick a small 
wooden skewer into each bait to shew where 
it is hidden. Examine them every morning. 
No ordinary insecticides seem to have any 
effect on millijvedes.—G. S. S.J 

Black Currant-mite.— Will you kindly inform me 
through your paper what is wrong with the hudn on en¬ 
closed Black Currant shoots, many of which are abnormally 
swelled: 1 have found a tiny white maggot in tome of 
them. What is the remedy '? Ooi.ou. 

[Your Black Currant bushes have been at¬ 
tacked by the Currant mite. See article cn 
the subject in our issue of December loth, 
1906, page 576.] 


Libonia floribunda failing to bloom (.1.).— 
The most probable cause of the failure to flower of 
the pin ts in question is that they have been allowed 
to become a prey to insect pe>ts. espi • - hi I ty red spider, 
which very frequently att teks them, ami, if allowed 
t) gain a footing, will assuredly cause the foliage to 
fall off and the young shoots to wither away. The 
general treatment of Libonias is similar to that re¬ 
quired by the Fudcia-that is, a nmi.d, genial 
atmosphere to grow in, thorough cleanlim of the 
foliage maintained by frequent syingmgs and fumi¬ 
gation with Tobacco occasionally, and when in active 
growth great cate :nu-t be taken tb.it tiny never 
sutler from want of water at the root*. If so. they 
will he sure, sooner or later, to lose their leaves and 
fail to flower properly. Also, tli-y are very im 
patient of cold, cutting draughts of air. 


VEGETABLES. 

NEW VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 
There s*em to lx* for introduction during 
the current year very few new Potatoes that 
have, so far, secured distinctive reputations. 
The booming of a set of undoubtedly inferior 
and disappointing varieties a year or two 
since, created, in relation to Potatoes, so 
much of disgust and distrust in the public 
mind, that the evil then done has not yet been 
fairly exhausted. So chary have growers be¬ 
come of purchasing new varieties that it 
lias made raivrs hesitate to put any such 
on the market. Certainly in the end no 
harm, but rather good, will result. We have 
so many sterling varieties in commerce that 
there is no lack of heavy croppers or of table 
excellence* The primary defect of so many 
of these varieties is their exceeding similarity. 
Some of that likeness arises from the general 
employment of similar parents as seed pro¬ 
ducers, similar results following in the pro¬ 
geny ; some of it from the too free use of 
synonyms, one popular variety being put into 
commerce in diverse directions under several 
divers* names. A year or two of rest from 
novelties, let thni be ever so real, will rather 
do good than harm, and if during that time 
rais >rs have been careful to s-lect from their 
seedlings some that are really distinct and 
specially good, very great may lx; the gain. 
We want to s*e n return to the distinctive 
round or old Regent tv|K* on one hand, ami 
truer Kidneys, csiveciailv for first early pur- 
poses. on the other. Tin s • forms will never 
come if the Up to-Date section lx* constantly 
used for parentage. We saw last autumn at. 
Reading a seedling white round that gave all 
even-sized market ware tubers so much like 
those of old Victoria, and really a heavy 
cropper, that we advised it be named the 
New Victoria. If the table quality is equal 
to other merits it should prove to Ixj a real 
novelty. Let us hope that in the United 
Kingdom nr-* other equally promising seed¬ 
lings. We shall gladly welcome them a year 
or two liene*. A. D. 


LEEKS. 

In many large private gardens Leeks are 
much prized. No doubt their being exhibited 
in such a nice clean white state has done 
much to increase their popularity. In my 
early days Leeks were only grown for soup, 
and used in a green state. For stewing. Leeks 
should be of a good size, and nice and white. 
To obtain them in this condition they must 
have good culture, and be sown early. There 
are many ways of blanching them. Generally 
they are grown in trenches in the same way 
as Celery, sowing them in a box or on a slight 
hot-bed, planting them out like Celery. For 
years I sowed the main crop early in March 
with the Unions, reserving on each side of the 
Onion-bed two rows for Leeks. In autumn 
I gave these several doses of manure-water, 
and before severe frost, set in I drew soil 
to them on the outside of the two rows. Be¬ 
tween the two rows I filled in with soil nnd a 
few leaves to keep out frest. This last year, 
wishing to obtain them larger, I sowed them 
in boxes with the Onions early in January, 
giving them the same treatment. When the 
Onions were pulled, the Leeks received 
several soakings of manure water, and they 
were earthed up in November. The land 
being in good heart, and deeply worked, they 
grew rapidly during the summer. The feed 
ing in autumn continued their growth. The 
crop is all one can desire, many of the stems 
being as thick as a man's wrist. Thus it will 
be seen that when grown on the level the 
labour is nothing to be compared to that when 
the Leeks are grown in trenches. 

Some little thought is needed as to sorts. 
Everyone admires tlio-e long stems at shows, 
but I find these are not the most profitable 
For home use. ns they entail much trouble in 
blanching. For exhibition they are generally 
blanched by surrounding x\ith paper. This 
year some of the stems of Lyon were 
18 inches to 20 inches long, and I noticed 
these suffered in autumn under 17 degs. of 
frost when the shorter kinds, such as Mussel¬ 
burgh, escaped. Dorset. 
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YELLOW TOMATOES. 

Yellow Tomatoes have never attained such a 
degree of popularity as was at one time pre¬ 
dicted, and in spite'of the great improvement 
both in appearance and flavour, which it must 
be admitted characterises the more recent in¬ 
troductions, they are never likely, in my 
opinion, to oust the red varieties. There are, 
however, many who prefer a yellow Tomato to I 
a red one, the sweeter flavour and the less 
degree of acidity which it possesses being re¬ 
sponsible for this. The red sorts are, of 
course, acid to a greater or less degree, so 
that it can be easily imagined that those who 
partake of Tomatoes in a raw state, unac¬ 
companied by oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt, 
etc., would naturally find the yellow fruits 
much more palatable for this very reason. To 
the latter class of consumers the yellow To¬ 
mato, then, specially commends itself, and is 
bv them greatly appreciated. Many have | 
gone so far as to assert that the yellow' j 
Tomato is suitable for dessert, but I have | 
yet to meet with the variety possessing such 
sweetness and superiority of flavour as to 
warrant its inclusion. The yellow Tomato is, 
however, worthy of being grown. The plants 
are rather more tender in constitution than 


and produce tubers of some sort on the same 
spot for several years is quito true, for owing 
to its strong rooting nature it will live where 
other vegetables would stnrve. To do it jus¬ 
tice, it needs deeply cultivated soil, an open 
situation, and plenty of space between each 
root. The white variety is, in my opinion, 
superior to the purple sort.—-J. G., Gosport. 


EARLY PEAS. 

We all long to get thes? as early a.s the sea¬ 
son will allow, and with that end in view a 
start must be made towards the end of Janu- 
j ary. provided the state of the weather, also 
of the soil, is suitable. Many, with a view to 
hastening the crop, sow in pots or boxes 
under glass, eventually hardening and plant¬ 
ing out in March. This, doubtless, is a wise 
plan where a cold, retentive soil has to be 
dealt with, otherwise there is not much 
gained, as the plants are bound to receive 
somewhat of a check in transplanting, us? 
whatever care one may. Peas, also Beans, 
require a rich soil, and this should be broken 
up to a good depth, so that the roots of the 
plants can go down, and thus be able to with¬ 
stand a spell of dry weather towards late May 
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the red kinds, but they can he grown under 
glass without any difficulty. The illustration 
given is of a specimen fruit of Golden Per¬ 
fection, which approaches more nearly to the 
red vnriety, named Perfection, both in size 
and general contour, than the other yellow- 
varieties do. This is also a good exhibition 
variety, and if two or four varieties of the 
yellow sorts are desired this should form cue. 
Fortunately there is not a long list of names 
to bewilder those who are anxious to select 
their own, hut for the guidance of those who 
are not intimately acquainted with them, the 
three following sorts will he found reliable, 
and all are good croppers:—Chiswick Peach, 
medium size, pale yellow, excellent flavour ; 
Golden Jubilee, medium size, orange 
coloured, first-rate quality ; Sunbenm, 
medium sized, amber colour, flavour good, 
and the earliest to ripeii of the four sorts 
mentioned. A. W. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke. -This is a most 
useful vegetable for mid-winter, as it may be 
utilised in such a number of ways. It would 
be much more popular than it is if people 
would only grow it better, as it suffers from 
the common belief that any odd corner is 
good enough for Artichokes. That it will live 


and early June, should such sot in about that 
date. On light sandy or gravelly soils cow- 
manure as brought from the stalls and turned 
hack twice within a month or six weeks can¬ 
not be beaten ; but most of us have to garden 
with something of much less strength, such 
as stable-vard manure, mixed with decayed 
leaf soil, which, if used judiciously, forms a 
good dressing. Position, too, is of import¬ 
ance, and, if possible, some sort of a shelter 
should be afforded from the colder quarters, 
a south border being an ideal place, especi¬ 
ally for the dwarf varieties, these not ob¬ 
structing the light or sun from the trees 
usually grown against such u wall. It is 
necessary to sow early Peas more thickly 
than late crops, as some allowance must be 
made for the ravages of mice in winter and 
early spring. A quart of seed will sow 120- 
yarcis run. and in taking out the drill, 3 inches 
deep, use a Turnip hoe. 60 that the bottom is 
flat, ns if in the shape of a V all the seed 
g“ta together at the base, each one crowding 
out the other as soon as the s?cd begins to 
sprout. Damping the seed with a mixture of 
hot water and petroleum, and rolling in 
powdered red lead, prevent, to a certain ex¬ 
tent. the mice from molesting them, and. in 
any case, traps should be set alongside of the 


rows as soon as sown—not waiting until the 
depredators make a 6tart, for in a single night 
they play havoc. 

Among dwarfs, the following give me every 
satisfaction : Harbinger, Mayflower, and 
Chelsea Gem, varying in height from 
18 inches to feet.’ These should be sown 
in rows 2£ feet apart. Seme prefer taller 
varieties, such ns May Queen, Early Giant, 
Exonian, William the First, Earliest Marrow, 
and Gradus, nil excellent Peas, and coming 
in about the same time, with the exception 
of Gradus, which, if sown with either of the 
former, will form a good succession. I used 
to sow Daisy to form a succession, but now- 
sow it as a main crop and late variety, and it 
is hard to beat, either for cropping or flavour. 
These varieties require 4 feet G inches or 
5 feet between the rows, and a row of early 
Spinach can be sown between, where, with 
the shelter of the Peas, it will come into use 
early, proving much in advance of the still 
standing winter crop. Thes? having glars 
accommodation may g?t a few early pickings 
by sowing in 10-inch pots or deep boxes. 
Eight Weeks or Harbinger doing well under 
such treatment. The plants must not be 
coddled. Abundance of fresh air, minim cold, 
cutting winds, must be allowed, and the 
plants must be stood well up to the light, giv¬ 
ing abundance of water when growing freely, 
and, as soon as podded, frequent doses of 
weak manure water. Give early support, in 
the way of brush-wood, 60 that the bine does 
not get crippled. 

Bicton , Devon. J- Ma\ne. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Celery.- I shall be obliged by your telling 
me how *oon I can plant Celery airain in the same around 
in which I have it this year? I mean, of course, with 
advantage. A lartre proportion of my Celery this season 
has run to seed. In a neighbour's garden, from which 1 
got mv plant*, the Celery his done very well. I ihink 
thit the ground where mine is has got too rank frtm 
overcropping with Celeiy. W. 

[Although not good practice to crop the 
same plot of ground with Celery several 
seasons in succession, it may, if necessity 
arises for so doing, be done without any ill- 
effects resulting. The fact of your plants 
having run to seed points to some error in 
cultivation, and most likely the plants were 
allowed to get dry at the roots after they were 
set out in the trenches. Such an omission 
would arrest growth for the time being, then 
w-hen moisture was supplied, either by 
natural or artificial means, the plants would 
commence to run to flower. Another season 
endeavour to keep the plants growing without 
check from the seedling stage until tne plants 
are ready for moulding.] 

Potatoos for exhibition.— Whilst there is 
a mistaken idea abroad that exhibition Pota¬ 
toes constitute a special class, diverse from 
those ordinarily grown, the opinion applies 
solely to coloured varieties, and not to white 
ones, for of the latter there is probably net 
one but will, well grown, give very handsome 
show tubers. A few- coloured varieties, how¬ 
ever, such ns red and purple Kidneys and 
Rounds, should be grown not only to fill 
classes for coloured varieties, but also to en¬ 
able some colour variety to be introduced into 
collections, ns one of 12 dishes, all white, for 
instance, makes a very monotonous feature, 
especially when one half of those staged are 
of the Up to-Date type. Fine-coloured 
Kidneys are Rouge Rovnle. Cardinal, both 
red ; Canned’* Purple Eye, very handsome ; 
Royal Purple; Mottled Beauty, a striped 
Lnpstone; and King Edward VII. Of red 
rounds Reading Russet. Dnlmeny Red ; The 
Dean, Eightyfold, both purple; Noroton 
Beauty, white, pink eyes ; and Lord Tennyson, 
mottled purple, nre of the best, and generally 
have excellent table quality. Seed tubers of 
these varieties where exhibiting is purposed 
should be got in at once, and set up in boxes 
to duly form sprouts.—A. I). 

Golden Potatoes.— Whether intending to 
play a joke, or sent in all seriousness, a dish 
of Kidney Potatoes was put before the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society recently coated over with 
gold paint. Certainly the committee de 
dined to regard such an exhibit as a joke, and 
refused to see it. The incident reminds 
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us that in years past strange efforts have been 
made to make Potato tubers look otherwidfe 
than natural. Tubers have, for instance, 
been so scrubbed with a hard brush as to re¬ 
move from them every particle of true rind or 
skin. Coloured Potatoes have been dipped in 
dyes to enrich their colouring, or have been 
rubbed with oil to freshen their appearance. 
Those, happily, are things of the past. 
Growers have learnt that unless nature has 
in the soil put on to the skins of the tubers 
bright gloss, devoid of scab or abrasion, the 
chance of their exhibits at shows is poor. 
Good varieties, good soil, and good cultiva¬ 
tion are elements to success.—A. D. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Fuchsias which have been 
resting under the stage or in some quiet corner 
may now be pruned into shape, receive a good 
soaking of water, and be placed in heat if 
cuttings are wanted. Rooted cuttings that 
were inserted in pots or boxes last autumn 
may now be potted off, started in heat 
near the glaes, and kept moving. If well 
managed these will make nice little plants in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots by May. Standard 
Fuchsias are being used in the summer 
flower-garden, and they are also nice for a 
change in the conservatory. If we start with 
young plants, a central leader is taken up, and 
all side shoots pinched back to two or three 
leaves. These side-shoots will be removed 
later, but for the present they are left, as 
they give strength to the main stem. When 
the necessary height has been reached, the 
leader is stopped, and the shoots that break 
away pinched until a head has been formed. 
The stem growths may then be removed. To 
grow' Fuchsias into large specimens they 
should not be left to get pot-bound, as when 
the roots reach the sides of the pot, and feel 
the check the plants begin to form flower 
buds, and the progress is arrested. There¬ 
fore, as soon as the roots are forming round 
the inside of the pot shift into larger pots. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums for spring and 
summer flowering should be repotted. They 
make handsome specimens in 7-inch pots, 
and, of course, nice plants can be had in 
5-inch and 6-inch pots. The 5-inch pot is the 
market size. All Pelargoniums flower best 
when two-thirds of the potting compost is 
good, sound loam, and they should be potted 
tirmly, and not be overwatered, especially at 
first. Passion-flowers and other climbers 
that were pruned back rather closely in the 
autumn will soon show signs of new growth, 
and these young growths should be thinned in 
good time, aud trained so as to hang grace¬ 
fully down. 

Stove.— The summer-flowering stove clim¬ 
bers, such as Allamandas, Clerodendrons, 
Dipladenias, Bougainvilleas, etc., may be 
pruned back to firm wood. Bougainvilleas 
are usually pruned rather harder than other 
climbers, as they bloom altogether on the 
young wood, and when pruned rather hard 
long wreaths of flowers are produced. The 
Bougainvillea will flower well in a warm con¬ 
servatory if the roots are kept dry during 
winter, and the plants cut hard back at this 
season. We are approaching the season when 
seeds of Gloxinias, Begonias, Streptocar- 
puses, and other stove plants should be 
sown. These are usually raised from seeds 
early in the year to obtain strong flowering 
plants in one year. Rivina humilis, a rather 
pretty berry-bearing plant, sown now, and 
grown freely during the stammer, will make 
nice change plants for table decoration. 
Crotons will root freely in a bed of moist 
bottom-heat, as will also Ficus elastica, and 
the variegated variety of this, which does not 
appear to have become so common as one 
thought it would when first introduced. The 
reason probably is that it requires more heat 
than the green-leaved variety. The small 
variegated varieties of F. radicans and F. 
repens are hardier and useful. 

Ferns in the greenhouse.— Most of the 
Pterises will do in a night temperature cf 
60 degs. More heat will not hurt them, and 
during the young growing stage a few degrees 
more will be an advantage. In the conserva¬ 
tory we want Ferns that will thrive in a tem- 
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perature of 50 degs. or so, and most of the 
cool house Ferns will do this in winter. These 
will include, besides the Pterises, Cyrtomium, 
Nephrolepis tuberosa and N. exaltata. Adi- 
antums of the cuneatum section, which still 
retains its popularity, will thrive in the shady 
parts of the conservatory. Woodwardia 
radicans makes a wide spreading basket plant. 
Phlebodium aureum does well in summer, but 
rather loses tone in the winter. Among As- 
pleniums A. bulbiferum is very useful, either 
in a basket or pots. The Elk’s Horn Fern, 
Platycerium alcicorne, makes a grand basket 
plant, and thrives in a shady part of the con¬ 
servatory. The Tree-Ferns are not so cummon 
as they were twenty years or more ago. Palms 
seem to have occupied the position the New 
Zealand Fern once filled. They are cheaper 
and more easily kept in condition. The Ken- 
tias are very graceful Palms, and when they 
have acquired some size will do well in the 
conservatory. Young Palms and young Ferns 
will pay for a little extra warmth. 

Late Peaoh-house.- 1 am assuming the 
trees have been pruned and cleaned, and the 
borders renovated with fresh loam, fortified 
with a little bone-meal or suitable artificial. 
Basic slag is not a bad thing for a winter 
dressing. By-and-bye, when the fruits are 
swelling, something speedier in its action may 
be given. It is an advantage in nearly every 
respect when the Peach-house can be given 
up to the Peach-trees entirely ; but in these 
strenuous times the most has to be made of 
everything, and the fruit houses are generally 
filled with bedding stuff or plants being got 
ready for the conservatory. I have always 
been obliged to do this, and if the watering- 
pot is used with care I have not found much 
harm has been done. No fire will be used in 
this house except for the purpose of keeping 
out frost. 

Forcing Strawberries.— Strawberries are 
in many gardens what may be termed a catch 
crop. Occasionally a house can be given up 
to them, but very often they are brought on 
on shelves in vineries, Peach-houses, and 
wherever there is room to fit up a shelf near 
the glass so that the plants get light enough, 
and are pretty freely ventilated. Light and 
air are a necessity to secure strong blossoms 
that will set freely. If the blossoms are weak 
the fruits must be small, but. as a rule, 
Strawberries when strong and healthy pro¬ 
duce many more blossoms than are required, 
and when the flowers expand, or are on the 
point of expanding, it is an advantage to re¬ 
move all weak blossoms in the bud state. It 
is better to have a dozen good-sized Straw¬ 
berries on each plant than a larger number 
of small ones. As soon as the flowers open 
pass the rabbit’s tail over them. 

Plants in the house. -There will be a good 
show of early flowering bulbs now, and these, 
or some of them, may be used for filling 
vases. If planted in damp Moss they will 
last as long as if left in the pots in which they 
have been grown. A group of Maiden-hair 
Ferns and Roman Hyacinths is charming. 
Tulips are plentiful now, and may be mixed 
with small Pteris Ferns in vases. Of course, 
there must be Palms to give elevation, and 
Aspidistras are always useful. 

Outdoor garden.— In open weather Box 
edgings mav be replanted, and gravel walks 
turned, levelled, and rolled down firm. A little 
fresh gravel may be spread on the surface. 
New beds or borders intended for herbaceous 
plants may be replanted when the surface is 
dry. After trenching it will be better to wait 
till the ground has settled. The opportunity 
should be taken to alter the planting so far 
n<s regards the size and position of the groups. 
In this respect there is a good deal of scope 
for individual taste. I always think close 
spiral growing things, such as Delphiniums, 
look better dotted about singly with lower- 
growing things between. After frost, lawns 
should be rolled, and top-dressings may be ap¬ 
plied to weak turf, and a few seeds sown later. 
Moss-litter manure which has been laid up 
some time forms a good top-dressing for weak 
Grass, and when it has settled into the turf 
sow Gross seeds in March. Do not prune de¬ 
ciduous shrubs now. Leave the pruning till 
after flowering. Arrears of planting may be 
fetched up when the weather is suitable. Ad¬ 


ditions may be made to the rock garden or 
fernery, but leave the planting till March or 
April. Create as many special features as 
possible. 

Fruit gardtn. —There is still some pruning 
to do. In pruning Plums on walls lay in a 
young shoot wherever there is room. These 
young shoots are usually prolific, and the 
blossoms being close to the wall, generally 
escape the spring frosts. The same remark 
applies to Apricots, which are usually spur- 
pruned, but more young wood may be left in 
with advantage. More young wood and fewer 
old spurs would be an improvement to both 
Apricots and Plums. Peaches and Morello 
Cherries are always pruned in this way in 
most gardens, though, of course, they will 
bear on spurs, but in practice it is found 
better to take the crop from the young wood 
of the previous year. The shortening of the 
young wood will depend upon its condition, 
and the space to be filled, but usually we 
prune to form wood close to a wood bud. As 
in the case of stone fruits, there must be a 
leader. There is time to plant all kinds cf 
fruit-trees. We know, of course, that autumn 
is the best time to plant, but when the 
autumn is past, few, 1 imagine, would wait 
till next autumn if there were planting to do. 
1 have planted as late as April, and had the 
trees do well. 

Vegetable garden. —Among the important 
work now under consideration will be the ar¬ 
rangement of the cropping for the coming 
season. The wise man studies the wishes and 
wants of those for whom he caters. We may 
have too many Cabbages, but are not likely 
to have too many Mushrooms, or too much 
Seakale and Asparagus. Cauliflowers and 
Peas, too, must have a long season, and the 
demand for good salading must lx; met. 
Herbs may be regarded as small matters, but 
they must not be forgotten, and to keep up a 
supply new beds must be made, and a supply 
of forcing roots of such things as Mint, Tar¬ 
ragon, Sorrel, etc., must be had. There is 
an advantage in keeping a diary of the daily 
work, for though each year’s requirements 
may not be identical, something may be learnt 
from our notebooks. Manuring, digging, 
and trenching will be in operation on every 
favourable opportunity, special attention 
being given to the preparation of the land for 
Onions, Potatoes, Seakale, and Asparagus. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 28th .—Planted an early liouso 
with Tomatoes. Finished tying down young 
shoots of Vines in early house, and stopped 
leaders two leaves beyond the bunch. Put in 
cuttings of Fuchsias and other soft-wooded 
plants, including a lot of double LobeliavS. 
Plants of various kinds which have been pre¬ 
pared for forcing are continually being moved 
to forcing house on the way to conservatory. 

January iW//.—Planted early Potatoes in 
turf pits, and also on south border. The turf 
pita are covered in bad weather with straw 
mats. Sowed Radishes, Cress, and Horn 
Carrots on a warm site outside. Forced 
Carrots in hot beds have been thinned a little, 
but these are usually drawn for use when 
small. Lily of the Valley crowns are potted 
in weekly batches, plunged in bottom heat, 
and covered for a time with inverted pots. 

January 30th .—Pruned Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines on south wall. Washing and training 
the trees are also being done. Disbudding is 
being done in early Peach-house, and a very 
few of the small fruits from the under side 
of the trellis where much crowded are re¬ 
moved at the same time, as we know the trees 
are reliable and capable of carrying a good 
crop. 

January 31st .—We have still some repairs 
to do on tennis and hockey grounds. This 
work will be forwarded now that the weather 
is suitable. Digging and trenching are also 
being done at every opportunity. Ground 
has been prepared for Seakale and Asparagus, 
as a certain sized plot of ground every year 
is planted with this crop to produce forcing 
crowns. 

February 1st.- Onions sown in boxes for 
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transplanting are now up, and these will be 
grown cool till the .first w’eek in April, and ] 
then planted. In the meantime the land will 
be manured and trenched, and left to settle 
and get pulverised. A path which is much 
used has been turned over a little, fresh gravel 
added, and rolled down firmly. This will 
make a good path again at small expense. 

February 2nd .—Azaleas are coming in 
freely now, and make a nice group in conser¬ 
vatory. Lilacs also are good. These, of 
course, have been prepared for forcing. 
Shifted on white Marguerites, and put in 
more Chrysanthemum cuttings. Sowed Lo¬ 
belias. both the dwarf and the hanging kinds, 
for window-boxes. Sowed more Cucumber, 
Melon, and Tomato seeds, as many plants 
are wanted. 


BOOKS* 

INSECT PESTS OF THE FARM AND 
GARDEN.* 

This little book is a useful addition to those 
already published cn this subject, and is 
written in a very pleasant and readable 
manner, but, unfortunately, the author does 
not describe, or even mention, a large 
number of our insect enemies, some of those 
which are omitted being very important ones, 
and no allusion is made, or only a very slight 
)ne, to the many insects which are so useful 
in gardens, and without Whose assistance it 
would be almost impossible to cultivate 
plants. 

The subject matter of this volume is di¬ 
vided into two parts. The first deals with 
the structure and transformations of insects, 
and it gives the details in a very simple 
and concise manner. The systematic ar¬ 
rangement of various creatures which Lin¬ 
naeus included in the word insects is first 
mentioned, and then the various classes into 
which the true insects are now divided. The 
anatomy of insects is then very clearly ex¬ 
plained. In alluding to the sexes of insects 
the author says: “In most insects the sexes 
are distinct, though occasionally hermaphro¬ 
dites are found (Aphides, etc.) ” This is not 
the right term to use : the aphides which give 
birth to living young are not hermaphrodites. 
There is no trace of the male sex about them. 
They are really what is termed parthenoge- 
netic females—that is, females, which can re¬ 
produce their species without the interven¬ 
tion cf a male. In the chapter headed “In¬ 
secticides and General Treatment ” much ad 
mirable advice is given, but the statement 
that “nitrate of soda and kainit are manures 
roost useful ns insecticides, killing all surface 
insects, wireworm, leather-jacket, etc.,” is 
rather startling. If this were true there 
ought to be none of these pests living. The 
insecticide that will kill these insects when 
in the soil has yet to be discovered. The 
second part cf this book opens with a 
short account of red-spiders and the Black 
Currant gall-mite, and then various kinds of 
beetles are described and figured. It is diffi¬ 
cult to see what the author had in his mind 
when he arranged the sequence in which the 
descriptions of the beetles should follow one 
another. In other books they are either 
arranged under the names of the plants they 
feed on, or else according to the systematic 
classification that the writer adopts, but in 
the present book there does not seem to be 
any arrangement at all. To some extent 
there is an alphabetical one, lfut not entirely. 
For instance, the descriptions of five weevils 
follow one another, then six pngrs further on 
another is described, and two pages later a 
seventh. If you find a weevil, and want to 
find out whnt its name is, this is a very in¬ 
convenient arrangement. Under the heading 
of “Hemiptera” -aphides, bugs, and scale in¬ 
sects, only the aphides and the hop frog-fly 
are mentioned. No further allusion is made 
to the plant bugs, and scale insects, both of 
which are important pests. Again, in de¬ 
scribing the saw-flies only two species are de¬ 
scribed, both of which injure farm crops. 


* “Insect Pests of the Farm end Garden.” By F. 
Martin-Duncan, “The Naturalists’ Library.” Swan, 
flonnenschein, and Co., Limited, 25, High-street-, Blooms¬ 
bury, W.O. 
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The Gooseberry and Currant saw-fly, whose 
grubs so often defoliate our Gooseberry 
bushes, and the Pear saw-fly, the parents of 
the Pear slug-worm, which are the cause of 
much injury to the leaves of Pear-trees, are 
passed over. Among the moths there are 
several very important pests omitted. For 
instance, the winter-moth and the mottled 
umber moth, whose caterpillars are so de¬ 
structive to fruit-trees, are not mentioned 
except that when “sticky banding” is recom¬ 
mended. On page 24 we read that it is 
“probably the best method of combating that 
terrible pest the winter-moth (Fig. 43) and 
its near kin, the March-moth (Fig. 43 a), 
These figures 43 and 43 a are on plate 6 with 
figures 14 and 15, while Fig. 42 is on plate 16. 
The Magpie-moth is also omitted, although 
it is a very destructive insect when in the 
caterpillar state. 

The figures have the great merit of being 
nearly all photographs of the insects them¬ 
selves, reproduced by the half-tone process, 
but they are not altogether a success. The 
shadows of the insects in many cases detract 
sadly from their appearance. This might 
easily have been avoided by a little care when 
the photographs were taken, and in many in¬ 
stances the subjects had been very badly set, 
which is a pity. The actual size of the in¬ 
sects is not indicated, so that the “click 
beetle ” is made to appear larger than the 
cockchafer, which is portrnyed on the same 
plate, and the codlin-moth seems larger than 
the heart and dart-moths. This is very mis¬ 
leading to those who do not know the insects. 
Some mention should be made under each 
figure of the real size of the object if it be 
difficult to show a line, as is usually done, the 
length of the subject alongside of it. From 
these criticisms it will be seen thnt the faults 
of this book are more “sins of omission than 
of commission,” and that they can be recti¬ 
fied in a future edition. It is a distinctly 
useful book, and its price places it within 
the reach of every one, so it should have a 
large sale. 


“THE SCOTS GARD’NER.”* 

John Reid, the author of this little book, first 
printed by “David Lindsay and his partners, 
at the foot of Heriot’s Bridge,” in 1683, was 
in his time gardener, or gard’ner, to Sir 
George Mackenzie, of Rosehaugh, Avoeh, 
Ross shire. The gardens at Rosehaugh were, 
we are told in the editor’s preface to the re¬ 
print, noted for their beauty. Reid’s book 
possesses now a quaint, rather than a prac¬ 
tical, interest. Lord Rosebery, in an intro¬ 
ductory appreciation, speaks of it as “a de¬ 
lightful book to read, perhaps even more de¬ 
lightful for those who know nothing about the 
subject than for those who do.” Magnani¬ 
mously, and not without a certain humble 
pride, his lordship owns that he belongs to 
the first category, for which he makes the 
amende honorable in the following passage : -- 
“Whnt I then say is this, tliat we ignora¬ 
muses, who know very little about it, can 
derive a pure pleasure, not merely from the 
contemplation of gardens, but from reading 
books about them. When people are very 
much wearied by business I do not know of 
a better recipe to cheer and soothe their 
minds.” 

As an example of the style and matter of 
this old time Scots gard’ner, we select the fol¬ 
lowing passage as containing some practical 
advice as to pruning fruit-trees: “Begin be¬ 
times to prune of our fruit-trees ; spare them 
not while young ; reduce them into a good 
shape and order while such, so they will not 
only soon overgrow the wounds, their 
branches being but small, but, also, when they 
should come to bear fruit, you shall not need 
to cut so much ; only purge them of super¬ 
fluities ; and this is the way to make trees 
fruitful ns well as plensant—suffer no 
branch to aspire beyond others in height, nor 
any to cross, rub. or gall one another—wall- 
trees especially should be cut near while 
young, that they may send forth small shoots 
for furnishing your walls from the bottom 
equally.” 


* “ The Scots Gard’ner.” By John Reid. T. N. Foul's 
Bedford-street, London, W.C.; and of Edinburgh. 


“THE SWEET PEA ANNUAL FOR 1907.”* 
This publication has just been sent to the 
members of the National Sweet Pea Society. 
The contents differ very considerably from 
those of last year’s publication, which, from 
our point of view, was of a more practical 
nature. As the official organ of the society, 
however, the “Annual” serves a useful pur¬ 
pose, assisting to keep its members in touch 
with all that concerns the welfare of the Sweet 
Pea. Contributions from various writers ap 
pear on diverse matters pertaining to the 
flower, such as “The Bibliography of the 
Sweet Pea,” “Sweet Pea Tendrils, “Sweet 
Peas in British Columbia,” “Success in the 
Black Country,” “The Sweet Pea in Table 
Decorations,” “The Telemly Sweet Peas,” 
and a somewhat lengthy description of the 
society’s outings to several trials of Sweet 
Peas in nursery gardens, and a review of “The 
society’s Sweet Pea trial at Reading.” A 
feature of interest- is the audit of the varie¬ 
ties exhibited at the great Sweet Pea Show of 
1906, in which it is shown that 1,949 bunches 
were set up for adjudication, in no less than 
152 varieties. Even more interesting is the 
“First Prize Audit.” It appears that there 
were 261 bunches in 64 varieties set up in the 
“first prize” exhibit. The audit of the Ul- 
verston show, under the auspices of the 
N.S.P. Society, showed that 1,081 bunches in 
97 varieties were staged on that occasion. 
“Sweet Peas at Benfieldside,” “Sweet Peas 
in Tubs,” “Picking and Packing Sweet Peas 
for Exhibition,” “Judging Sweet Pea Novel¬ 
ties,” and “How to Grow Sweet Peas” 
(opinions from all quarters), and “Winter¬ 
flowering Sweet Peas,” will give a fair indi¬ 
cation of the comprehensive character of the 
publication. The “Annual” is freely illus¬ 
trated. It is edited by Mr. Chas. H. Curtis 
and Mr. Horace J. Wright, and is published 
by the former (secretary of the society) at 
Adelaide-road, Brentford. 


BIRDS* 

Blackbird losing Its feathsrs (B. F.). 
The loss of feathers arises from various 
causes. Sometimes being kept in a dry, over¬ 
heated temperature will bring it about, while 
in many cases it is associated with indiges¬ 
tion through improper feeding. An irritable 
condition of the skin will often cause a bird 
to peck itself and draw out young feathers as 
they appear. It would be advisable to put 
your bird on lower diet. You were right in 
discontinuing the milk, and using water in¬ 
stead. Instead of the German paste, give 
Oatmeal and Barley-meal, in equal parts, 
mixed with water to a crumbly paste. Mix 
with the soft food a little flour of sulphur— 
say, half a teaspoonful twice a week.— 
S. S. G. 

Bullftnoh with leg weakness (Agne* 
Thomson ).—You do not atate what the di:t 
of this bird consists of. If you are not 
supplying it with suitable food, or the food 
is not varied enough, debility would be the 
result. A bird will sometimes be found to 
gat weak in its legs without any apparent 
cause—no actual disease being detected. 
Where the affection is due to improper feed¬ 
ing, this must be at once discontinued, and 
a suitable diet substituted. Feed your bull¬ 
finch upon two parts Canary-seed, one part 
German Rapa, and one part small white Sun- 
flow< r^eed, or half Hemp and one part Oats. 
A very excellent medicine to give in cases 
of debility is Parrish’s chemical food, ns the 
phosphates contained in it impart tone to the 
blood and strength to the muscular fibres of 
the body. Put six drops in two tnblespoon- 
fuls of water for drinking. You may give 
your birds occasionally a stalk of ripe Plan¬ 
tain-seed, a few Privet berries, a little plain 
biscuit, a piece of Apple or boiled Carrot, 
and a small quantity of Watercress. It is 
not safe to supply Hemp seed in quantity, as 
this has a tendency to darken the plumage. 
Bullfinches in a captive state are very sus¬ 
ceptible to the influence of heat, which affects 
them injuriously; they, therefore, should 
never Ik; kept in a high artificial tempera¬ 
ture.-— S. S. G. 

* “The Sweet Pea Annual for 1907.” Published by the 
National Sweet Pea Society. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM* 


‘ Overhanging trees.— The tree* of my neighbour 
considerably overhang the wall dividing our respective 
gardens, and inasmuch as they are evergreen Ilex Oaks, 
they are a source of much annoyance, as tlowers, etc , will 
pot grow to perfection under the trees, and the leaves fall 
during most of the summer months on my ground, entail¬ 
ing constant clearing up and generally an untidy look. I 
have late'y written to my neighbour (whom I do not know 
personally), courteously asking him to out back his trees 
in line with the wall, but he has neither attempted to do 
•o, nor acknowledged my letter, nor do I think he will 
now. I do not want, of course, to go to law (supposing 
mv rights are clear), nor do I want, if possible, to act in 
an unneighbourly way, and thus probably be always at 
loggerheads ; but, on the other hand, I want the trees 
trimmed’biick. Could I do this latter myself and send the 
jbill in (it would be about a day’s work for one man) ? But 
perhaps he would refuse to pay it. I have read corres¬ 
pondence on this subject lately in Gardkning, but none of 
it bore quite on this case, so I shall be glad of your assist¬ 
ance. and-I hope I have made myself clear.— L>k vox. 

' [You may cut off the overhanging portions 
if your neighbour fails to act on the notice 
you -give. But you must be careful not to 
cut, beyond, the vertical line of your boun¬ 
dary ; you must ouly cut the portions actually 
.overhanging your land. Give your neighbour 
a fortnight’s notice, or, if there is no urgency, 
a month’s notice of your intention to cut in 
the trees.] 

■ Nuisance caused by neighbour’s chimney 

(H. A .).—Your neighbour is not entitled to 
erec^ and use a chimney in such a manner as 
to cause annoyance to you, and prevent you 
from fully enjoying your property. He is 
liable to compensate you for any damage 
caused to you by his negligence, and you on 
your part are entitled to apply for an injunc¬ 
tion to restrain him from causing annoyance 
to you. I do not know,why there should he 
more likelihood of danger to your thatched 
roof by sparks from his chimney than there is 
from your own chimney ; nor is there any 
reason why he should not erect a building on 
his own land, provided he causes, you no 
annoyance. If he moves his chimney so that 
the ' smoke no longer interferes with your 
wife’s domestic arrangements, there is an end 
of your grievance as far as I can see. Go and 
talk it over with him, and if he is a sensible 
man, will probably come to some terms 
with you ; if not, the only thing you can do is 
to place the matter in your solicitor’s hands, 
with instructions to take the necessary steps 
to apply for an injunction and damages.— 
Barrister . 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.—Qwrie* and ansivers are inserted in 
Gabdknixo tree of charge if correspondents follow these 
rule*: A U com in tin ica t ions should be clearly and concisely 
written on one ride of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardbning, 17, Fur nival street, Ilolborn , 
London, E.C. Letters on burin ess should be sent, to the 
Publisher, The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries shouUi he sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents shouUi bear in mind that, as G.vrdkmxo has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
ahmys be replied to in the issue immediately folio winy 
the receipt of their communicationi We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determ ination. We have received from 
several correspondents single, specimens of fruits for 
iiaining, these in many cases briny unripe aiul other¬ 
wise poor. The differences Iwtween varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so triding that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each ktiul shonUl be sent. He can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose*, basic slag for (F. A. B.\— Basic felag can 
do no pnrBible harm to t*e Roses, but whether It can be 
profitably emplojed depends to a great extent on the 
condition of the soil. Frum 3$ lb to 5 lb. per square red 
would be the quantity, and it should be applied at. once, 
as, being very slow' in acticn, its effect will not lie visible 
for lorne time. 


Liquid-manure to Pern (Irish Girt).— Ctrtainly 
not. Giving liquid-manure to a newly-pot»cd Fern Is a 
sure way to kill it, and we fear vou have done so. You 
might shake it out and wash the roots, and repot tn a 
mixture of loam, leaf-soil, peat, and sand, watering care¬ 
fully until you see anv signs of growth (which we do not 
think will happen), and standing in a shady part of the 
greenhouse. Re Tomato cultivation, tee reply to “ J. H., 
m our issue of Januarj* i2, p. 644. 

Spring-flowering: plants for the rock gar¬ 
den (11. T). Cornish). —Plant yellow Alyesum, Arabis 
albida Arabis alpina fl.-pl., Purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia). 
alpine’ Phloxes in variety, Forget-me-nots. Silene, Pansy, 
Anemones in great variety, Candytuft", Winter Ajonites, 
hardy Cyclamens, Veronicas, Vincas, etc. You cannot 
grow the Heaths, as they are lime-hating plants, and will 
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do no good in the mortar rubbish you are using. Yes ; 
Tufted Pansies, Lily of the Valley, Narcissi, and Lihum 
candidum will rtow in the position you mention. It is 
too late to plant the Narcissi. We should also advise jou 
to plant some hardy Ferns, and in the autumn fill in the 
spaces with Narcissi, Scillas, Chionodoxa, Muscari, Winter 
Aconite, Cyclamens, and other spring flowering bulbs. 

Fringfe for stone edge of pond (Strode).—one 
of the prettiest things would be a Iringe of Cotoneaster 
horizontalis, of very graceful habit, is there no way of 
maxing pockets, filling these with soil, and planting such 
as Aubrietias, Alyasum, alpine Phloxes, Campanulas, etc., 
that would hang over the edge and so hide the bare¬ 
ness? You should procure grafted plants (if you cannot 
get own-root plants) of the Willows you prefer, and then 
raise a young stock from cuttings. 

Heating: a small house (G. O.). -The safest wav 
—and in the end the cheapest—would be to heat the 
house w ith hot water; but if you do not care to do this 
then you can have a brick flue built. You must have it 
carefully budt to prevent the fumes coming into the 
house. If you burn coke, then all the more reason why 
care should be taken, as the sulphur fumes, if thev 
escape, will cause a deal of damage. The iron pipes will 
not answer, as they will get too hot. 


Liquid-manure (/).).—One of the host of all 
liquid-manures can he made with fresh horse- 
droppings (without straw) from a stable. Ihese 
should be put loosely into a coarse sack or canvas 
bag, tied up at the mouth, and put into a tub of 
water—say, 1 bushel of droppings to 20 gallons of 
water. Give the bag a turn now and then to ensure 
that all the droppings therein are thoroughly 
saturated with water. The liquid will be ready for 
use after three days’ soaking, and it should be 
diluted before use according to its strength. By 
adopting this plan the liquid is clear and free from 
impurities, and does not smell unpleasantly if made 
fresh frequently. 

Romneya Coulteri (Af. C .).—In your district the 
plant may be cut back any time during February to 
within 4 inches or (5 inches of the ground. In this 
way a strong base growth is insured, and in well- 
established plants a much better flowering also. 
Where the plants are allowed to remain in the bush 
form from year to year much useless material is seen 
on huslus 3 feet from the ground, and the very 
existence of this bush-growth prevents the more im¬ 
portant basal growth obtaining a start. By pruning 
as suggested, few growths appear, every one giving 
a fine flowering in due season. The plant is best 
increased by division so soon as new growth appears. 
It is also increased by seeds. 

Camellia buds dropping Ul.).-It is very diffi¬ 
cult to assign a reason for Camellias dropping their 
buds, some varieties being more prone to it than 
others. A close atmosphere, too much water at the 
roots, or the reverse, will often produce this unde¬ 
sirable state of things, and within the London area 
a few days of fog will frequently cause -the buds to 
diop wholesale. A temperature of 4. r > degs. to 
55 degs. during the winter would he better than 
5 degs. warmer. An increased circulation of air will 
often check the dropping of Camellia buds. Neither 
the repotting nor the soot-water has anything to do 
with this. If your structure has been kept close the 
better way would be to ventilate more freely. 


Treatment of Azalea (C.).-Your Azalea may be 
kept in a room where there is a fire, provided it is 
placed some distance therefrom. Of course, a gen! 
light position is absolutely necessary fer its well- 
deling. Sufficient water must be .given to keep the 
soil always moist (not sodden), hut do not allow any 
to stand‘in the saucer. At the same time, drought 
is equally or even more injurious. Do not stir up 
the soil, as the delicate, hair-like roots are quickly 
injured thereby. Without seeing the plant we can¬ 
not say whether yours needs repotting, but Azaleas 
will often keep in good health fer three or four 
years in the same pot. By June, when spring frosts 
are over, vour Azalea may he stood out-of-doors till 
frosts threaten again, usually in September. 

Plants for a lean-to greenhouse--For a house 
in the position named by you there is a great choice 
of available subjects, as we presume after 11 a.m. it 
gets plenty of sunshine. Of ordinary greenhouse 
plants. Fuchsias should do very well therein, while, 
of shrubby evergreens, which you desire may he 
mentioned, Callistemon spociosus (Bottlehrush-tree). 
Cvtisus raoernosus, Daphne odora, Eriostemons. 
Camellias of sorts. Azalea indica in variety, ard 
Rhododendrons Javanese hybrids. Of other plants 
there are: Begonias of sorts, Strentoeurpuses, Olivia 
(Timmtophvlluni) miniata. and Primula ohconmn. 
Fine-foliaged plants would include: Aralta Sieholdi. 
Araucaria excelsa. Ophiopogons, and the moderately 
hirdy Ferns, such as the Maidtn-hair (Adiantum 
oiineatum), Asplenium bulhiferum. Davallia bullata, 
Lomaria eiliata, Nephrolepis, Polypodium aurettm, 
and Pterls of sorts. 

Kumea elegans (W. E. B.).-This is the name of 
the plant a piece of which you send. It is a very- 
graceful. half-hardy biennial, growing from 3 feet to 
8 feet high. It is very ornamental as a back line 
to a border, as a single specimen on the lawn, or as 
a centre to a bed. Hie proper time to sow the seed 
is in Ju 1 v or August, as the plants do not bloom the 
first year. If raised too early the plants get too 
large to winter conveniently, often becoming leafless 
at the base, this detracting from their beauty. 
When planting them out, which may be done about 
the first week in June, put under each a good spade¬ 
ful of rotten manure, and mix well with the soil. 
The plants must be securely staked to prevent their 
being damaged by the wind. Roses will do no good 
under trees. You will And illustrations and articles 
dealing with pergolas in recent issues of the paper. 
At the same time suitable plants are mentioned. 

Growing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
(M. A ). — Cut the plants down when flowering is over, 
keeping them rather drier at the root thin usual. Cut¬ 
tings will issue from the base, and these, when 2 inches or 
3 inches long, may he placed each in a pot of 2i inches 
across. Plunged in a frame where there is a gentle 


lottom-heat, and kept only moderately moist, moet of 
them will root in About a month, when more air may be 
given, and be presently potted into 4-inch Dots. Never 
allow the plants to get too wet.’ As the smaller pots are 
filled with roots, the plants may receive the final shift to 
H-inch or 6-inch pots. The soil should be loam, peat, 
leaf-soil, and sharp sand, about equal parts of each ; tem¬ 
perature 60 degs. to 66 degs. for growing, and rather 
more for the cuttings. Perfect drainage and constant 
care in growing are the chief items. A light position and 
ample room are necessary from the start. Give occasion¬ 
ally some very weak liquid-manure when the pots in 
which you wish the plants to flower are full of roots. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Gooseberry-bushes (Amateur ).—To 
obtain large berries as well as handsome bushes laden 
with fruit, thin out the shoots freely, and where very 
long and weak i-hotten back a little so as to promote a 
balance of growth in the bushes, as well as prevent the 
fruit-laden shoots touching the ground, in which case the 
fruit would be injured by frost and (lamp. It is the hard 
pruning that causes the formation of much more young 
wood than is desirable, and the market growers’ bushes, 
though large, are never the impenetrable thickets one 
might imagine. If the shoots you call suckers are really* 
to, then certainly cut them out, but if not treat as sug¬ 
gested above, thinning out and shortening if need be. 
(') Use slaked lime for killing the slugs. (2 a) All depends 
on the soil, on which you give us no information. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

H. Sterry. — We fear the mould you refer to is mildew, 
which is caused by keeping the frames too close. Kindly 

send some leaves, and we w*id do our best to help you.- 

S. B. Diter .—Write to W. and J. Birkenhead, Hale, near 

Manchester.- Ellen Camp*ton.— Evidently due to some 

fungus generated by a decayed piece of wood near the 
Fern. We do not think any harm will result.-— E. IF. 
P re cost.—See reply re Beech in Our issue of Dec. 15, p. 674. 
— —Pergola. —You will find articles dealing with and 
illustrations of pergolas in our issues of Dec. 8, 1906, 
p, 563; Dec. 29, lJOo. p. 5b I ; and January 12, 1907, p. 634. 

Copies of these may be Jiad from the publisher.- Chat. 

Cowley .—We certainly should not use the gas-lime for 
syringing the fruit-trees. Use the caustic alkali solution, 
the recipe for making which has so frequently been given 
in our pages. Dress the Gooseberries with a mixture of 
lime and soot, and if this fails, then you must net the 

bushts over.- Hermes .- Tfte only reason w-e can suggest 

without further particulars is that the damage is caused 
by smoke or some chemical agency. If so, we fear there 

is no remedy.- R. A. C .—Evidently due to the squirrels, 

as there is, as far as we can see, no trace of the Pine beetle. 

E. IF. L .—We cannot say without seeing the trees, 
but the caustic alkali solution must only be used when the 
trees are thoroughly at rest. E. F. Very likely due to 
dryness at the roots. Kindly read our rules as to sending 

name and address.- T. N. L. —Write to Dobbie and Oo., 

Rothesay, N.B.- Fritz. - 1 , Y'ou will find an exhaustive 

article dealing with the cultivation of “Cucumbers in 
frames ” in our issue of May 13,1905, p. 140, a copy of which 
may be had of the publisher, post free, for 1 Jd. 2, See “ Sea¬ 
sonable notes” on Chrysanthemums in our issue of Jan. 19, 

K . Ct8. 3, Stand the old stools in a cool frame. If yop 
ave had all your cuttings, air freely if you wish to keep 

the old plants for planting out.- Old Reader.—See 

article on “ Cucumlier spot”.in our issue of July 15, 1906, 
p. 215. On no account save seed from diseased plants, as 

the spot will develop in the seedlings.- Sjws .—See reply 

to “ M. A." re “Growing Begonia G. de Lorraine.’- 

Rambler .—You might try Sweet Pea", while the annual 
Conv olvuli would abo answer very well. Should you care 
to try perennial plants, then plant some of the many 
Clematises we now have or elimbing Roses.— W. E., 
Lcieestershire .—Your query is very vogue. Under the 
circumstances we should ad vise you to transfer the Lily 
of the Valley crowns to the greenhouse, as they are evi¬ 
dently damping. Have you got them in pots, or did you 
put them into the frame just as you bought them? 
Separate them, and make two potfuls of them, coveting 
over the crowns w ith Cocoa-fibre until they begin to move. 

- Ray 2, Use the pieces of chalk as they are, mixing 

them with ihe soil ana placing round the plants yon wnli 
to use chalk for. 8, Do not prune fruit-trees in frttly 
weather. _ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—j?. IF. Prevost.— Yes, as far a 
one can judge, tne specimen you eend is that of a Sbj rin 
chium, but to lie quite sure w*e must have fresh flowers 

- David Williams.—Yes, Ijmm auratitiaca is the same 

as L. lateritia.- F. T. P — 1, Oneidium sp. ; 2, Adiantum 

formosum ; 3 Pteris cretica albo-lineata ; 4, Pteris longi- 

folia.- W. 71.—We cannot name plants from pieces of 

shoots only. YVe must have flowers to be certain as to the 

correct names.- A. F. T. —Grevillea sp.- Quercus — 

The hybrid Oak (quercus Luoombeana), a supposed hyLrid 
between q. Cerri * and q. sulier. 

N am es Of fruits.— Barbara.—Evidently very poor 
specimens of Sturmer Pippin. 

Catalogues deceived.— Barr and Sons, 12 and 12, 

King-street, Covent Garden, W.C .—Seed Quids for 1907. 

-Stuart and Mein, Kelso, N. B.— Gardening Guide for 

19 » 7 , -Jas. Backhouse and Son, Ltd., York and Leeds.— 

Select Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 190?. -Wm. Deal, 

Brooklands, Kelvedon.— List of Seed Potatoes ; Specialties 

for the Garden and Exhibition. - E. P. Dixon and Sons, 

Hull.— List of Seeds for 190?. -B. S. Williams and Son, 

Upper Holloway, I-ondon, N. -Seed Catalogue for 1907. 

—Howden and Company, Inverness.— Garden Seeds, 
Season 19"7. Dobie and Mason, zi, Oak-street, Man¬ 
chester.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1907. -MM. 

Vilmorin et Cie.. Paris — List of Dahlias and Cannas'; 

Catalogue of Chrysanthemums -YV. Smith and Son, 

Exchange Seed YVarehouse .—Spring Catalogue for 1907. 

-Henry Eckford, YVem, Shropshire.— Sweet Pea List 

for 1907. 

Books received.— “ Seasonal Botany.” By M, 
O’Brit n Harris, lxvndon : Blackie and Son, Ltd., 50, Old 

Bailev. E.C.-“The Modern Carnation: How to Grow* 

and Show It.” By Hayward Mathias and P. Smith. 
Price Ss. 0d. Horticultural Printing Oo., Burnley, 
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VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS. 

About ten years ago some seedling Aspara¬ 
gus came up in ground which at the time was 
occupied with young Primroses. One or two 
of the plants were allowed to remain, and 
although during the time they have been 
there nothing has been done to encourage 
growth, they annually produce a lot of good- 
sized. succulent growths. They are not 
earthed over in the customary manner. The 
shoots are cut off level with the ground, are, 
naturally, not blanched, and are succulent 
and well flavoured. One cannot help think¬ 
ing that nine-tenths of the trouble taken in 
the culture of this esculent are wasted ; in 
any e«ase. it is certain that nice juiev Aspara¬ 
gus can be grown in a very simple and inex¬ 
pensive manner. Some thirty years ago a 
gardener in this neighbourhood had to con¬ 
vert a large piece of semi-wild, partly-wooded 
ground into a kitchen garden. By the time 
the work was completed the season was so far 
advanced that planting Asparagus would have 
been a risky affair. Not wishing to let the 
ground he unoccupied during the summer 
months, he decided to sow three large beds. 
These beds are in existence at the present 
time, and annually yield excellent crops. I 
mention this to show how very easily and in¬ 
expensively Asparagus beds may be made. 
No more outlay is necessary than that in¬ 
volved in planting the same area with Cab¬ 
bages. It is advisable to trench the ground 
2 feet deep, which should be done in autumn, 
so that frost and wind may act on that por¬ 
tion of the soil that comes from below. Fork 
it over in March, and add a good dressing of 
manure, mark out the beds 6 feet wide, 
and sow six rows in each bed, sowing, 
weather permitting, not later than the last 
week in March.* Sow' rather thickly, in order 
to make sure of a “plant.” It is an easier 
matter to thin out than to fill up gappy rows. 
From the time the young plants appear the 
ground must be kept scrupulously clean, as 
if weeds are allowed to encroach on them for 
a week only their growth is materially 
affected. The second season a mulch of dung 
should be put oil iii winter, or, failing this, a 
dressing of some concentrated manure should 
he hoed in in early spring. It is well known 
that plants that come up from seeds and are 
never disturbed do better than when trans¬ 
planted, and Asparagus is no exception to 
this rule. The progress that Asparagus which 
has never been disturbed will make is much 
greater in proportion than that made by 
transplanted crowns. I know how it is with 
many people; they would like a supply of 
Asparagus from their own garden, but hesi¬ 
tate to incur what seems to them to be a 
formidable outlay. I am referring, of course, 
to people of very moderate means, who can 
only afford to employ a man one day in the 
week. They put off making an Asparagus 
bed from year to year, and, perhaps, never 
make one, whereas when taking to the 
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garden, they had sown a few ounces of seed, 
they would have plenty of good Asparagus to 
cut. Those who wish to lose no time, must, 
of course, go to work in the orthodox man¬ 
ner. They must well prepare the ground by 
trenching and liberally manuring, and set 
out strong roots, which will yield a return 
in the second year from planting. 

Preparing "the ground.— In the case of 
fairly light soils, or where the drainage is 
very free, the work can be carried out in 
favourable weather at any time during the 
winter, but where the natural staple is tena¬ 
cious and moisture-holding, and the garden is 
low-lying, I strongly advise planting in 
March. When Asparagus is well established, 
it will bear without injury excess of moisture 
at times during the winter months, but, as is 
the case with many hardy things, it is apt to 
suffer before new roots are made. Therefore, 
in low-lying situations it is wiser to plant in 
early spring, when the w inter rainfall is pass¬ 
ing away, and the soil is beginning to feel the 
influence of natural warmth. Such ground 
should, however, be trenched in autumn, as, 
in the ease of land of a heavy nature, some 
time is required to bring it into a nice friable 
condition. It requires exposure to the 
sweetening influences of frost and wind to 
render it suitable for roots to travel in. If 
the late winter months should be wet, it may 
be advisable to delay planting until the end 
of March, so that drying winds are enabled 
to purify the soil. In the beginning of the 
month, turn it over with a four-tined fork, 
laying it up in big, rough lumps, which frost 
and wind will permeate, thus rendering it so 
friable that the top spit will be sweet for the 
new' roots to work in. An even better plan 
than this is to mark out the bed, which may 
be 6 feet wide, and excavate the soil to a 
depth of 3 feet, thus allowing the whole of it 
to be turned over several times during the 
winter. In this way it is possible to enrich 
the soil throughout, as when it is re-turned 
at planting time any kind of wholly or partly 
decayed refuse can be added. A bed made in 
this way, adding dung or some concentrated 
stimulant, is like a well-made Vine border, 
and will in due time produce Asparagus of the 
finest quality. No advantage is gained by 
thick planting. Each plant, should stand far 
enough from its neighbour to allow of its get¬ 
ting a sufficient amount of air and sun to put 
strength into the crowns. Overcrowding re 
suits in drawn-up, attenuated growths, which 
can only furnish spindly produce. Flavour, 
too, depends on the growth being freely and 
strongly made. The true flavour of any vege- 
lahle can never be had from plants that do 
not build up their tissues under natural 
conditions. 

Those of your readers who may have seen 
those splendid examples of this esculent that 
come into the Loudon markets from France, 
would probably like to know how it is pro¬ 
duced. Without going into all details I may 
say that it is the outcome of very painstaking 
culture. Each plant is tended as English 
gardeners look after some choice hardy flow’er ; 


from the time the seedling appears until it, 
so to say, comes of age, it has a loving can; 
bestowed on it which finds no parallel in 
English gardens. Every plant stands far 
enough from its neighbour to allow of the 
free circulation of air and free admission of 
sun and light. The soil is carefully made, 
and its fertility sustained by liberal top- 
dressings. Later on, when in full growth, 
the shoots are supported by stakes, each one 
being tied lip separately, so that heavy rains, 
accompanied by wind, cannot, as is frequently 
the case with us, bend down to the ground 
or break off the stems at the crown. It will 
thus be seen that although climate may play 
some part in the production of this fine 
Asparagus, the attention to details is the 
primary cause of excellence. I do not see 
that anything is gained by having the beds 
more than C feet wide, each one containing 
five rows of plants, 1 foot apart in the rows. 
Favourite kinds now are Connover’s Colossal 
for early, with late Argenteuil for succession. 

BY FLEET. 


RHUBARB. 

ALTHOUGH this root will yield good returns 
for a number of years on the same piece of 
ground without transplanting, provided an 
annual manuring is given, yet much superior 
produce can be had if part of the stock is 
divided about every sixth or seventh year. 
The crowns, if left undisturbed for that 
length of time, usually get too large for con¬ 
veniently covering with pots or boxes in 
early spring, hence the advisability of divid¬ 
ing part of the plantation occasionally. Early 
spring, just as growth commences, is the 
best time to do this. Each crown, with some 
root attached, quickly lecovcrs if carefully 
planted and protected from frost by shaking 
a little litter over the top and mulching with 
good manure as soon as hot weather sets in 
towards the middle of May. Naturally, a 
fresh site should be given, choosing a warm, 
sheltered corner, if possible, the ground to be 
heavily manured and dug or trenched 2 feet 
to feet deep, placing a layer of manure 
at the bottom and another midway. Plant 
3 feet apart each way, keeping the crown a 
little below the surface, and during the grow ¬ 
ing season frequently ply the Dutch hoe be¬ 
tween, to rid the ground of annual weeds. 
Crowns replanted in 1$07 ought not to he 
pulled from until the spring of 1909, when 
some good sticks ought to be at command. 
Rhubarb can also be raised from seed, 
sowing this in May in patches, the same 
distance apart, and reducing down to one 
plant when the seedlings are largo enough, 
and our of the way of slugs, etc. Crowns can 
he purchased very cheaply, and they are the 
most satisfactory for amateurs. 

Varieties of Rhubarb are not numerous ; 
probably Daw’s Champion is the best for 
forcing, Hawke’s Champagne is of fine colour. 
Royal Albert is an early variety and well 
known, while Stott’s Monarch is a strong 
grower, and Kershaw’s Paragon has many 
claims. p 9T ^' OX- 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 


dropping old pa^ure land.— Would you kindly 
inform me through your interesting paper how to use to 
the best advantage 30 poles of old pasture land which 1 
have recently had broken up ? I wish to grow Potatoes 
and various vegetables, and should be much obliged if 
you would inform me what quantity of seed Potatoes 
would be required to fill the piece of land, and the best 
early, second early, and main crop sorts ? What vege¬ 
tables to grow l>etween the rows, and how far apart the 
rows should be ? The plot is a portion of a very warm, 
sheltered field, gravel soil, and faces south. Celery, 
Carrots, Turnips, and Sprouts were all a failure in my 
old kitchen garden last year, although I employ two 
men and use the best seeds. -Prepi*y. 


[The chief trouble you may experience in 
cropping newly broken up old pasture land is 
the presence of wireworm, as these pests are 
too often plentiful in old pastures. In 
breaking up the ground it would have been 
good policy to first pare the turf off 3 inches 
thick, and to have buried it well down, freely 
dusting it at the bottom of each trench with 
gas-lime before adding the top spit of soil. 
Your best course now will be to give the 
ground a heavy dusting of fresh soot, and at 
once fork it in. That may check insect life, 
if present in the soil. Assuming that you 
planted one half (15 poles) with Potatoes, you 
would need from six to seven bushels of seed 
tubers, if of average size (3 oz. each). If 
larger, then the largest should be cut in half, 
doing that two days before planting. Do not 
intermingle other vegetables with Potatoes 
where the produce has to be gathered whilst 
the Potatoes are growing. But, if you plant 
first early Potatoes in rows 2 feet apart, 
those should, on a warm site, come off in 
time to put out Cauliflowers or Lettuces, or 
sow White Turnips, Spinach, or July Car¬ 
rots. All later Potatoes should be in rows 
2 £ feet apart, and between those you could 
plant Broccoli, Savoys, or Kales, but only 
when the Potato tops did not smother the 
plants. All other vegetables—Peas, Beans, 
Cabbages, early Cauliflowers, roots of vari¬ 
ous descriptions, salads, and herbs- should 
be grown on the remainder of the ground, 
and on that you could have Potatoes the fol¬ 
lowing year, thus enabling you each succeed¬ 
ing year to change the crops. Why Celery, 
Carrots, Turnips, and other vegetables were 
failures in your old garden we do not know, 
but, probably, a heavy dressing of lime was 
needed, or your culture was at fault. With 
a gravel base soil should not be sour. Still, 
it needs as deep working as can well be given 
to it to enable roots to go deeply in hot 
wen (her; also it will need ample manure 
dressings, well buried down, to cause roots 
to go down in search of it.] 


Early Radishes. —These must be grown 
quickly to be edible, and there is no better 
method than the old-fashioned bed of warm 
leaves, yielding a mild heat during early 
spring. A shallow frame, with 9 inches of 
soil, light in texture, meets their require¬ 
ments, scattering the seed broadcast and 
covering half an inch deep with fine soil. No 
ventilation need be given until the seedlings 
break through, when enough must be ad¬ 
mitted to prevent them getting spindly, which 
they quickly do if coddled too much. Keep 
the rooting material moist w ith chilled water, 
and thin out if too crowded. Early Gem, 
Early Forcing, and "Wood’s Frame are all 
quick bulbing varieties, and, treated right, 
have but little top growth, a decided gain in 
growing under glass. Should the weather be 
suitable, a sowing outside may be made about 
the middle of February, immediately under 
a south wall, such a crop doing no harm to 
any fruit-trees that may be there. Should 
there In a glass coping, an early pulling may 
be anticipated. Water frequently in dry 
weather, and, above all, sow thinly, or thin 
early if too thick or the bulbs fail to swell. 
The Turnip-rooted varieties are useful for this 
crop, but all shapes respond to open-air treat¬ 
ment.- -J. Mayne, Rirton. 


Soli inoculation.— According to a paragraph winch 
has gone the round of the newspapers, we are gravely 
informed that by the aid of a tiny quantity of nitrogenous 
fixing organisms, costing twopence, dissolved in water, an 
acre of poor land could be made astonishingly fertile. 
This is an American discovery. We are accustomed to 
read of wonderful things from that country, but even the 
most credulous must be stageered at the suggestion that 
an acre of land can be supplied with nitrogen at a cost of 
twopence. As a ton of water at least would be needed 
to dress the acre of land, the tiny modicum of organism 
dissolved in it must indeed have marvellous potency.— 
A. D. ■- 
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FRUIT. 

SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE 
ROOTS. 

“ M. H.” (page 538) very truly says “ a goed 
deal of meaning is conveyed in the above 
words,” and I could not help being struck 
with the aptness and seasonableness of the 
heading. There are, no doubt, many instances 
where there is something, indeed, a good 
deal, wrong with the roots of fruit-trees be¬ 
longing to readers of Gardening, and the 
present is an opportune time to correct these 
wrongs. " M. H.” is correct in saying that 
trees that once were healthy and fruitful have 
become unprofitable. This experience is not 
familiar to the amateur only, but to the more 
experienced gardener as w ell. The one great 
impediment to the correction of such evils 
is the heavy labour that is really needed— 
namely, root-pruning. The amateur, what¬ 
ever his daily vocation may be, cannot cheer¬ 
fully undertake the task of root-pruning a 
fairly large bush Apple or Pear-tree, because 
heavy and awkward spade w’ork is thus im¬ 
posed. Nor is it of any value attempting this 
unless the work is done thoroughly. I have 
many times assisted in root-pruning trees, and 
some trees that have undergone the ordeal of 
having their roots severed severely have 
in the spring following not showed any good 
result. The reason for this clearly is that a 
large tap-root has been missed. What re¬ 
mains to be done is to dig out the trench 
again to even greater depth, and carefully 
seek out the offending tap-root and cut it off. 
“ M. H.” deals with soils that are heavy, 
and having a clay subsoil, and advises as the 
best means of staying such troubles to have 
a concrete base below each tree. This would 
be effective for a time, but unless there were 
a fairly large breadth of concrete the roots 
will go beyond this. Of course, it only re¬ 
mains to dig round the space thus made, and 
cut off roots that ramify beyond their domain. 
I used to have much faith in concrete bases, 
but experience has convinced me that the 
common course of root pruning is, after all, 
the most profitable. When these large roots 
are shortened I apply some tempting bait in 
order to foster roots of a fibrous nature, and 
attract them to the surface. In every class 
of soil, it in alters not whether it he heavy, 
medium, or light, I have always found the 
same tendeneies in trees to send their roots 
downw ard into apparently ungenial quarters. 
Severe pruning of healthy and vigorous trees 
helps to set up this root burrowing, and is 
aggravated so long as this severe system of 
pruning continues. I have recollections of 
trees that have been pruned until they repre¬ 
sent a thicket, the consequences naturally 
being no fruit. Nothing less could be ex¬ 
pected from the adoption of such a practice. 
The change to a rational course of root and 
branch pruning will soon chauge this. 

I have already said that a tempting bait 
must be held out to attract and retain fibrous 
roots near the surface. Some decayed 
manure, a little leaf soil, lime rubble, and 
burnt refuse are all and each of them attrac¬ 
tive to root fibres, and if these are afforded 
then there is a contra attraction, which will 
for the time prevent the roots going down into 
the subsoil. Prune the leaders less, thin out 
the side spray freely, and induce fruitfulness 
in this way instead of trying to make trees a 
thicket of leaf spray only by hard-and-fast 
rules in pruning. On heavy clay soils the 
nlanting of trees on the surface is good advice. 
I have both practised it and have watched 
the progress of trees thus dealt with by 
others. It avails little, however, unless the 
surface is kept mulched, so that there is mois¬ 
ture always present, for trees often root 
deeply in search of moisture, and to plant on 
the surface without any further attention 
being given would be of little avail. 

At this season, while the fruit is in store 
there is often evidence of “ something being 
wrong with the roots of the trees ” that bore 
the stored fruit. Apples in particular will be 
seen with numerous spots on the skins as they 
now occupy the fruit-room shelves. This is 
considered a skin disease, and no doubt it is, 
but the cause is not remedied by external ap¬ 


plication. Root pruning is in such a case 
necessary before sound fruits can be obtained. 

W. Struonell. 


APPLE CULTURE. 

Just as last year, the comparatively poor 
crop of Apples then gave great discourage¬ 
ment to Apple culture, so this year from the 
heavy crop will Apple culture receive great 
impetus. It is not wise to regard the culture 
of Apples from the same point of one season’s 
produce. The real test is found when the 
average is taken of several years, and, if well 
done, there can be no doubt that the result 
will be much in favour of the grower. But 
then, in Apple culture so much depends on 
what varieties are grown, in what forms the 
trees are, the nature of the soil where planted, 
and, by no means least, the character of the 
culture and general treatment. Far too much 
it seems to be held that it is but needful to 
plant trees and nature will do the rest. Where 
such creed prevails no wonder crops are poor, 
fruit small, and indifferent in appearance, the 
trees dense, and much affected with Moss and 
insect pests. 

Probably the best Apple culture seen in this 
country is found in gentlemen’s gardens, be¬ 
cause the gardeners are intelligent men, who 
understand varieties and their culture. They 
plant in soil that has been well trenched, and, 
if needing it, well drained. Still, soils that 
are naturally drained are so abundant it is 
unwise to plant on water-logged or stiff soils. 
All, however, cannot select their sites, and 
have to do the best they can. A case in point 
was that of a chalk pit adjoining a garden. To 
utilise it for vegetable culture was out of the 
question, the surface being too hard and 
flinty. The gardener, however, not to be 
beaten, had soil carted in and shot down in 
heaps of a few barrow-loads at regular dis¬ 
tances. then on each mound planted a dwarf 
or bush Apple-tree. As time went on, all 
the refuse of the garden—tree-leaves, lawn 
Grass, or other material—was carted to the 
pit and placed as mulch about the tree 
mounds. I saw that orchard recently after 
having been twelve years planted. The trees 
have grown strongly, are quite large, and 
carry now’ splendid crops of fine fruit. There 
is no tap-rooting into a sour subsoil in this 
case. When soil is habitually wet, holes 
5 feet broad and 12 inches deep are dug out, 
putting into the bottom of each 4 inches of 
old mortar refuse, broken bricks, or similar 
hard material, then filling up with soil, and 
planting the trees on the level, adding other 
soil over the roots, and always keeping them 
on mounds. These are ways in which soil 
difficulties may be successfully overcome. But, 
happily, as we luwe said, the greater area of 
ground is naturally drained and adapted for 
Apple culture. In such cases it should be the 
rule to have the grqund deeply worked, even 
though it be not desirable to encourage roots 
to go deep. But deoply-worked soil enables 
moisture to ascend in the ground in dry 
weather, and roots of trees thus derive benefit 
from w’hich those on shallow soils with a hard 
base are debarred. 

Before planting Apple-trees it is good policy 
besides deeply working ground to also liberally 
manure it, then plant it with strong-growing 
Potatoes. When those have done well, and 
are lifted in the autumn, the soil has a dress¬ 
ing of fresh lime, which is well forked in. It 
is then in excellent condition for planting, and 
should be quite free from coarse or perennial 
weeds. The soil, too, is then thoroughly 
friable, and fills in round the tree roots in ex¬ 
cellent pulverised condition. It should 
always be remembered that Apple-trees are 
planted as a permanent crop, hence the im¬ 
portance of well preparing the ground. When 
so prepared planting is easily done. Shallow 
holes for bush-trees, 10 feet to 12 feet apart, 
can readily be opened. Stations from 24 inches 
to 30 inches wide and 6 inches deep are, as a 
rule, amply large. No fresh manure should 
be put round or with the roots. Strong or 
rich soils conduce, on the part of newly- 
planted trees, to the growth of coarse shoots, 
which are, as a rule, soft and sappy, the trees 
also producing coarse roots. What is needed 
is good, hard, well-leaved medium growth, 
because with that there is abundance of 
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fibrous roots. It is always wise to plant on a 
slight elevation, as the primary object in 
bush-tree culture is to keep the roots near the 
surface, where they can be well fed. 

If the planting be done in October or No¬ 
vember it is well to place a thin mulch of long 
manure over the roots on the surface to break 
the force of frosts. That may well be removed 
in April, and after the soil has been warmed 
by the spring sunshine, be replaced by a 
rather thicker mulch of manure in June, 
feeding by other dressings of manure, such 
as bone-meal, kainit, or basic slag, of chemi¬ 
cals, or of further animai manures, should de¬ 
pend on whether the trees are carrying fruit i 
or otherwise. When cropped, additional 
manure is helpful. So also is it in barren | 
years if the wood growth be weak. If the 
wood growth be robust then additional 
manuring will do harm. In the early spring 
after planting it is well to shorten back all 
branches from one-half to one-third their 


GREAT PEARS FOR ENGLAND. 
V.—Beukke Vauban. 

To M. Marchais (Croix ct fils, of Val 
d’Aulnay) we are indebted for the following 
information in regard to the excellent winter 
Pear here figured : Beurre Vauban, raised 
by M. A. Varet in 1867, is a fruit of fair 
size, obliquely top-shaped, irregular, and 
bossed in contour, obtuse and bossed at 
the base, the skin light yellow, stippled and 
streaked with russet. The stalk is short, 
stout, and fleshy, especially at the insertion. 
The eye is open, set in a cavity of medium 
dimensions, and irregular in form. The 
flesh is whitish, fine in texture, melting, very 
juicy, and of a pronounced and agreeable 
flavour. It is a very good quality Pear, 
ripening in January and February, and last¬ 
ing for some time after. The branches arc 
medium, light tawny in colour; buds long 
and pointed, and somewhat distant from the 


then plant the tree in good loamy soil, to 
which has been added some well-rotted 
manure. Mulch the tree after planting, and 
if the summer be dry, water freely.] 

Pruning standard Plum-trees.— Please inform 
me whether Coe’s Golden Drop Plum (a standard), which 
has made good growth during the last three years, ought 
to be pruned, as it has borne no fruit V A Victoria Plum 
has algo made gome long rodg, but had a few fruits lagt 
year.—W. II. 

[As a standard tree Coe’s Golden Drop is 
not a specially vigorous grower, and tho 
primary pruning should consist in cutting or 
spurring back to two buds all inner or weak 
shoots, and cutting off the points of all other 
shoots to about one-fourth their length. The 
tree may fruit during this year. If not, it 
will be well to moderately root-prune it next 
winter. Victoria Plum-trees need similar 
treatment, but the long growths made had 
better be shortened to one-third their length, 
as if left their full length, and carrying fruit 
freely, such branches are apt to break off. 



Pear BeurnJ Vauban. From a photograph of fruits grown in a Sussex garden. 


length, that because good hard wood growth 
generally follows usually causes good root 
action also. In after years very moderate 
shortening of leading shoots, or branches, 
suffices, but shortening side shoots one-half at 
the end of July, and cutting back to two leaf 
buds in the winter, soon cause the formation 
of numerous fruit spurs, and later on fruit. 
Liberal waterings may always be given to 
young trees in dry weather. If, according to 
the size of the tree, the fruit crop seems 
heavy, then it should be early hard thinned, 
both for the sake cf the tree and also of the 
fruit. A. D. 


Pear Passe Crassane. -This is a delicious 
Christmas Pear. I have it double grafted on 
a tree facing west, where it fruits regularly, 
nnd is highly prized as a dessert variety. To 
be a success a warm wall should be chosen, 
nnd the soil, too, must be in good heart, when 
its rich aromatic flavour will be nssured. It 
is doubtful whether it is a success on cold re¬ 
tentive soils. J. Mayke ^Jlirfon, Dei'mti. 
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branches. It should be grown as a cordon 
or espalier on a good exposure, and in a rich, 
well-drained soil. The branches, being 
slender, should be short-pruned. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cankered Apple shoots.— WouM you kindly 
tell me what I should do with an Apple-tree, some pieces 
of which I enclose .' It is all like the branches I send to 
you. Should it be taken out, or do you think if it were 
syringed with lime • water benefit would follow f 1 - 
Lotiiiax. 

[The pieces of Apple-tree you sent are 
attacked by American blight and canker ; in 
fact, we have seldom seen worse specimens. 
We should advise you to at once dig the tree 
up and burn it, as no remedy you can try will 
ever do any good. The soil the tree is grow¬ 
ing in is evidently sour and wet, and wants 
attention in the way of drainage. If you 
plant a fresh tree, clear out all the old soil 
to a depth of not less than 3 feet and 3 feet 
wide, and put in some drainage, such as old 
brickbats, etc., to the depth of a foot, and 


The Victoria, as a rule, fruits so abundantly 
when the trees are a few years planted, that 
you may have no reason to complain of lack 
of crop in a year or two, much depending on 
the weather .at the time the trees are in 
bloom.] 

Early Melons. - If there is a small warm- 
house ready, perfectly clean, and supplied 
with a comfortable bottom heat, set out the 
plants when ready in good loam very slightly 
enriched with a little old manure and a dash 
of bone-meal and soot. Melons want a firm, 
substantial root run. and a night tempera¬ 
ture of 60 dogs, to 65 degs. This will keep 
the growth sturdy. Damp the floors often, 
if necessary. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Ntw Edition, 10th, revised, urith descrip- 
(ions of all the best plants, trees, ami shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, 8vo., 15s.; post free, 15a. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half morocco, 2!*. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
One is frequently asked to recommend flower¬ 
ing shrubs with evergreen foliage, but where 
the conditions are not favourable to Rhododen¬ 
drons and their allies the choice is far more 
limited than many suppose ; indeed, of thor¬ 
oughly hardy shrubs there are very few that 
meet, these requirements. Of course, all shrubs 
flower more or less, but the usual stipulation 
is for those bearing showy blossoms. Omitting 
tender subjects, and those that are exacting 
in their cultural requirements, the following 
list embraces the shrubs that can be generally 
recommended : — 

Barberries. —These include a considerable 
number of flowering evergreens,, chief among 
them being Berberis (Mahonia) Aquifolium, 
with leathery pinnate leaves, and clusters of 
golden blossoms borne in early spring ; Ber¬ 
beris buxifolia, whose yellow flowers hang sus¬ 
pended singly bv long stalks about the end of 
April; Berberis Darwini, whose orange- 
coloured blossoms are at their best in May; 
Berberis empetrifolin, a spreading little 
shrub, with golden-yellow flowers, in May ; 
Berberis stenophylla, which vies with B. Dar¬ 
wini in being the finest of ail the Barberries ; 
and Berberis Walliehiana, Holly-like leaves, 
and pale yellow flowers in June. 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata).—At one time regarded as tender, but 
now proved to be as hardy as the common 
Laurel, and in addition bearing clusters of 
Orange-like blossoms, this has made a good 
deal of headway in popular favour within the 
last few years. It is certainly a valuable out¬ 
door shrub. 

Escallonias.— In districts where the Es- 
callonias are hardy they form a group of 
charming evergreens. It is, however, only in 
the southern counties, and in favoured spots 
around the coasts, that they can be regarded 
as shrubs for the open ground. Escallonia 
illinita, macrantha, and rubra may be espe¬ 
cially mentioned. 

Magnolia grandiflora is in its way un¬ 
approachable, the handsome shining green 
leaves, combined with the large white chal¬ 
ice-like blooms, form a picture the companion 
of which may be sought for in vain among 
hardy shrubs or trees. It must be, however, 
admitted that the Magnolia in question is in 
Most districts more adapted for a wall than 
for the open ground. 

Olearia Haasti.— A New Zealand shrub, 
which in most parts of the country has proved 
to be quite hardy. It forms a much-branched 
bush, clothed with deep green Box-like leaves, 
while the heads of white blossoms, like small 
Daisies, are borne towards the end of July 
and in August. 

ULEX EUROPiEUS FLORE-PLENO and UlEX 
nanus. —These are two beautiful flowering 
members of the Furze or Gorse family, the 
former forming a gorgeous feature in the 
early spring, and the second blooming from 
early autumn to Christmas. 

Veronica Traversi. —The hardiest of all 
the New Zealand Veronicas that attain the 
dimensions of fair-sized shrubs. It is of nent, 
compact habit, and, standing by itaelf, natu¬ 
rally forms a rounded symmetrical specimen. 
The neat Box-like leaves are very regularly 
arranged, and about the month of June, when 
the branches are thickly studded with spikes 
of pretty mauve-coloured blossoms, it is a 
very ornamental shrub. 

The Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus). - A 
good deal depends upon the weather ns to the 
time at which the Lnurustinus blooms, but 
given mild weather it will often flower, more 
or less, throughout, the winter. 

The Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo). 
—Though more of a tree than a shrub, this 
is a very beautiful evergreen, and one that 
will flower freely even in districts where the 
fruits are but rarely seen. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs In flower in Staffs.— is it not unusual 
for Veronica Purple Queen ami Berberis Dtrwini to flower 
twice in a season ? These two shrubs were in flower from 
the middle of November right up to Christmas Day. The 
Rnow on Christinas night killed the Berberis flowers, hut 
seemed to hav e no effect on the Veronica, which is still in 
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bloom. The Berberis has been planted three years and 
the Veronicas (six plants) were planted last March. I also 
had in flower, till the snow came, Antirrhinums and 
Ceanothus azureus (Moire de Versailles (on a south wall). 
—H. W. Daltry, Madeley, Staffs. 

Berberis Darwini, pruning. -Will you please 
tell me when to prune a 3 feet high Berberis Darwini V 
it is now in flower, hut will soon be over, this being the 
second time in a year. I want to cut down the strong 
shoots to 18 inches, as they shade the Roses, etc., in the 
bed.—W. H. 

[You may top and thin the plant directly 
flowering is over, as if carried out thus early 
the shoots will he sufficiently matured to 
bloom the following senson.j 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


HEATING GREENHOUSE. 

I have two greenhouses, which are 40 feet apart, each 
20 feet long 10 feet wide, 9 feet high in centre, and 5J feet 
at sides. Each is heated by hot-water pipes, with a 
small coke stove in the corner. The pipes go round one 
house, but only along one side of the other. Much trouble 
is experienced in keeping fires going for a sufficient time 
without frequent stoking. Is there any stove or system 
of heating which can he recommended as likely to he 
efficient under the conditions given ? It will be enough if 
temperature can be maintained above 40 degs. The 
houses are on a level piece of ground, and in winter the 
subsoil water is lees than 3 feet from the surface.—O. It. 

[It is unfortunate that the greenhouses are 
so widely apart, as the piping in the inter¬ 
vening space is equivalent to that in the better 
heated of the two houses. Apart from this, 
the primary defect rests with the boiler itself, 
which is either very much under its work, or 
so arranged that the circulation is impeded 
by an unequal rise in the two sections. 
Situated as you are, the main flow pipe should 
lead off equally at right and left, until both 
houses are entered, when the flow pipes 
should be controlled by valves immediately 
they rise from the main. If the pipes are 
higher in the one house than the other, and 
the circulation unimpeded, the greater pro¬ 
gress of the heated water will be to the highest 
point, the lower set of pipes receiving a sort of 
secondary attention. We take it for granted 
that the boiler is of insufficient power, and that 
the circulation is not impeded by any false 
economy in adopting miniature or f inch con¬ 
nections to the boiler to act as a first feed or 
flow pipe, and to presently lead into pipes of 
a much larger size. If this be so the water 
in the boiler will, when a strong fire is going, 
be found to be boiling, and exhausting its 
power in the boiler, because unnble to get 
away. This is a common error in the case of 
small boilers, and it is one also that you can 
see to yourself. You do not say what size 
pipes exist in the houses, but the heating 
power of boilers is calculated for 4-inch 
piping, and a boiler should exist capable of 
warming 300 feet run of this size of pipes. 
This provides a fire-box capacity equivalent, 
and the trouble you now experience with the 
fire would be soon overcome. There are many 
types of boilers suited to your purpc.se. An 
important item with these smaller types of 
boilers is that any fuel must be broken quite 
small, ns only in*this way can the maximum 
weight of fuel be got into the fire-box. Coke, 
for example, should be broken to about the 
size of the walnut in the green husk, and if 
this be partly mixed with small coal, first 
dnmped, or perfectly clean water-washed 
cinders, a good heat and an enduring fire will 
result. Best of all fuels for durability and re¬ 
liability generally is anthracite coal, and this 
broken to tennis-ball or cricket-ball size would 
give you a perfectly good uniform heat for a 
dozen hours, without the least attention. 
This coal is practically smokeless, and it also 
requires a good sharp draught. Very im¬ 
portant, too, is it that this be not poked or 
stirred ; it is fatal to proper heating and com¬ 
bustion. Of no less import is the management 
of any fire, and a system should prevail. For 
example, the coke, cinder, and small coal fire 
suggested above, should not be made up in 
driblets. In the morning, at 8 a.m. or 9 a.m., 
the fire will be low after the night’s work, 
then should the ashes be all raked out, the 
clear fire remaining gathered together, and 
the fire-box replenished with fuel, the clean, 
small-broken coke first, to he followed by the 
mixture till the fire-box is filled. When the 


fire is unusually 1ow t a few dry sticks will 
assist materially, and the fullest draught by 
damper and bottom door should be employed. 
A fire thus made would last well into the late 
afternoon, when the work of cleaning and re¬ 
plenishing will again be required. Thus you 
will see it is of first importance that the fire 
burns well down before cleaning and refilling 
are done. 

A frequent cause of trouble with boiler 
fires, large and small, is that too great n body 
of live fire exists when the night lire is made 
up, hence the small amount of fresh fuel is 
quickly consumed, and as a consequence the 
heat is low, or the fire out in the morning. 
This never should occur when the fire is low 
and the fire-box fully replenished with fresh 
fuel. When this is done the full draught 
should he left on for a short time, and then 
regulated according to circumstances. 

As the subsoil water is about 3 feet from the 
surface your boiler should for safety he set in 
a cement tank, or in a large galvanised iren 
one. A cement one would lie hest, as it would 
only be necessary to bring the cement portion 
well above the level of the subsoil water. If 
the base of your boiler were set 2\ feet below’ 
the surface we think the rise would be ade¬ 
quate for both sections, while the amount of 
water-tight tank necessary to keep the boiler 
free would be very little. At the same time, 
we point out the infinite value and powder of 
any boiler when set well below its work.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oorypha australis.— A friend of mine has an old 

plant of the above-named variety. It is growing in a large 
tub, which has long ago gone to pieces, and no doubt the 
root9 have escaped into the adjoining Vine border. The 
plant is from 90 to 100 years old, and is some 6 feet in 
height to the lowest leaves. It has thrown out roots for 
some 6 inches above the soil, and has bloomed freely for 
years. The plant has now outgrown its accommodation, 
and is getting unsightly. Could it not be rung just below 
the lower leaves? And, if so, will you please advise how 
this should he done? It is grown in a vinery, and if it 
could be restricted there would be plenty of accommoda¬ 
tion for the next 20 years.— Tiiom. J. Watson. 

[Although wc have not tried ringing a Palm 
as suggested hv you, we fear that there would 
not be the slightest chance of- success in the 
matter, however carefully it might be done— 
in fact, Pnlms, when old, very much resent 
being disturbed at the roots more than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. The removal of the old 
plant and replacing it by a young and vigor¬ 
ous specimen would, in the end, give the 
greatest amount of satisfaction.] 

Carnation cuttings.— Would Carnation cuttings 
placed in the greenhouse soil in October lie injured by 
being lifted nowand potted ? —Hiauvnek, 

[Provided the cuttings arc rooted, the young 
plants may be potted with advantage. Em¬ 
ploy good loamy soil with sand and a little 
manure. Clean* and well-drained pots are a 
necessity.] 

Flowers in the greenhouse from October 

to January.—I have a small lean-to greenhouse about 
15 feet by 11 feet. It is heated in the winter and kept 
about 45 degs. I should he much obliged if you would 
tell me how to have a succession of flowers throughout 
the year. Of course, the difficult time is October until 
the end of January. The house faces due south, and get* 
every bit of sun there is. My creepers are Htephanotis, 
Rose Gloire de Dijon, and, for "the back w’all, Streptosolen 
Jamesoni.— Okokkrky II. Coi.k.s, Laud's End. 

[In a greenhouse kept at a temperature of 
45 degs., or thereabouts, during the winter 
you can expect but little flower within the 
times named by you, the structure being too 
cold for most of the subjects that flower at 
that season. Roman Hyacinths potted early 
in September, and allowed to come on gradu¬ 
ally in-the greenhouse, will bloom in Decem¬ 
ber and January. Chrysanthemums, of course, 
are available, while Salvia splendens and tin* 
pretty blue Salvia azurea grandiflora will 
bloom till November is well advanced. Sola- 
num capsieastrum, with its bright red berries, 
will afford a pleasing bit of colour. Of Heaths 
there are Erica hyemalis, Erica gracilis, and 
E. melanthera, this last flowering in the new 
year after the others are past. Given a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. to 60 degs., the choice is 
a far more extensive one, for then you can 
have the various socotrana hybrids of Be¬ 
gonias, Jacobinias of sorts, perhaps the best 
being Jacohinia chrysostephana. Primulas, 
not forgetting Primula obconiea. Cyclamens, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Eupatoriuma, Mos- 
eliosma riparium, Azalea Deutsche Perle, 
Narcissi of sorts, Carnations, Acacia platyp- 
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tt?ra, Acacia ovata, and others. To the soco- 
trana hybrids of Begonia above alluded to 
should be added Begonia Gloire de Sceaux, 
with pretty bronzy foliage and rose-coloured 
flowers. 'I'he rich blue flowers of Coleus 
thysoideus also give a pleasing variety.] 

Winter-flowering Carnations.— Would rooted 
cuttings flower next winter, and would they do out-of- 
doors now? Would they require heat or would they 
flower in cold greenhouse? Is “ Enchantress one of the 
best ?’ — Ca r x a ti o x. 

[Cuttings cf the above, rooted between now 


May or early June, when they may receive ■ 
the final shift, if large enough, and, when i 
potted, be placed in the open air. Here they : 
may remain, receiving due attention to | 
watering, etc., till the end of August or the I 
first week in September, when they should be ! 
housed. At the time of housing the plants, a 
cold-house, fully ventilated, will suffice, but, . 
subsequently, with cold and damp nights, 
and, later, frosts, artificial heat will be 
needed, and a temperature of about 50 dogs. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CAMPANULA PERSIC1FOLIA ALBA 
GRANDIELORA. 

This is the queen of Harebells—a truly noble 
plant, fit for growing as an isolated specimen 
in the rock garden, or in groups in the 
border. The pure white flowers are, as may 
be seen by our illustration, large, often 



Flowering shoots of the IVaeh-lea\ed Bellflower (Campanula pcrsicifolia all>a grand iflora). 


and March, will make good plants for flower- ; 
ing during the winter of 1907-8, provided the 
plants receive the requisite cultivation. That I 
is to say, they should first be planted in small 
pots of 3 inches across, and subsequently, [ 
its they require it. be transferred first to ! 
5-inch pots, and, finally, to 7-inch pots, in | 
which size they would flower. Stopping or 
pinching out the points of the shoots should 
receive attention, in accordance with pro¬ 
gress. but no stopping later than July 7th 
should be done. The young plants should be 
grown in pots in the cool greenhouse until 
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should lie maintained to assist the blossoms 
to open frely. Enchantress is one of the 
most popular of the pale pink-flowered sorts, 
and other showy kinds are Mrs. T. W. Law- 
son, cerise; G. If. Crane, scarlet; Lady 
Bountiful, white ; Harlowarden, maroon- 
crimson ; Christmas Eve, glowing scarlet.— 
E. J.] 

Propagating Tuberous Begonias (X. V. 

—It is not usual to propagate the Tuberous Begonias 
by cutting the bulbs, this proving very unsatisfactory. A 
far letter way is to purchase a packet of a good st rain of 
I seed, and raise a batch of seedling- You can then, when 
these flower, select the best and then again save seed. 


measuring 2 inches across. It is an excellent 
variety for cutting. 

Pancratium fragrans - In this- we have a most 
useful plant, and one that is not so much grown «s 
it deserves. In a compost of three parts good loam 
and one part leaf-mould, with plenty of sand, it may 
he grown well. Good drainage is, of course, need¬ 
ful, Another point is to allow a rest after growth 
has finished, giving less water and a little lower 
temperature. It is useful for the decoration of the 
drawing-room, the scent of the flowers not being too 
powerful. A good growing temperature is from 
GO dogs, to 05 (legs., hut no harm will be done if the 
temperature should fall to 55 dogs, in winter. — Wsi. 
IiANOlunoK, ()t? Ilall Dvnjrss Hill, Smssx, 
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ROSES. 

BRIER PLANTING. 

The planting of the hedge-row Briers should 
he finished now as quickly as possible. We 
like to have them all planted by the end of 
November, when practicable, but this is not 
always convenient. When trimming the 
roots, remove a considerable portion of the 
old “knob,” or stump. If cut well away, 
nice fibrous roots break out from the portion 
retained, which are far more beneficial to the 
plant. l)o not despise the short Brier. Those 
from 12 inches to 24 inches high are Hplendid 
for Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, and it is a 
strange fact that one may cut far superior 
blossoms from such as these than can be had 
from bush Roses of the same age. Prepara¬ 
tions should be made for planting seedling 
Briers for budding this coming summer. If 
the land has not been trenched for five or six 
years, it will be well to do this now. Bastard 
trenching is quite sufficient. If the ground 
has been well manured, do not give a heavy 
dressing now, as it is not wise to have the 
stocks too large, especially for Tea Roses, 
where the buds are so frequently very small. 
If the land has been trenched recently, then 
plain, rough digging will suffice. If there is 
any burnt garden refuse available, or wood 
ashes, distribute this on the land first. Dur¬ 
ing February and March the Briers may be 
planted. Watch for the most favourable op¬ 
portunity when the soil works well. Put 
down a line and make holes with an iron-shod 
dibber. The holes should be about 3 inches 
or 4 inches apart, or, if intended to remain 
permanent, then 12 inches to 15 inches apart. 
Having made the holes, a few of the Briers 
must be trimmed ready. Just cut off a few 
of the long, straggling ends of the roots, and 
just a little off their tops. Water the roots, 
then take one in the left hand. Place roots 
in the hole, and fill the latter with soil by 
aid of the dibber, securing the soil tightly 
around the Brier, and being very careful the 
ends of the roots rest on the bottom of the 
hole. The Briers should be planted so that 
about ^-inch of the collar is above ground. 
The collar is that part at the base of the 
shoots, and which comes between the shoots 
and the roots. It is into this collar the bud 
is inserted, so that it is essential to have 
them as straight as possible. Having planted 
the first row, measure out 2 feet and move 
the line, having the rows 2 feet apart, or, if 
for permanency. 3 feet apart. 

Brier cuttings are planted with the spade, 
because their roots are more spreading. Two 
rows are planted about 1 foot apart, the roots 
of first, row pointing to the left, and those 
of the second row r to the right. Now measure 
off one yard, and plant two more rows. These 
alleys of one yard nave the roots of the second 
row and the roots of the third row pointing 
to its centre. The reason for this is that 
in the autumn, when plants are all budded, a 
good dressing of manure is given to each 
alley, and this is lightly forked in. Such 
treatment largely aids the grower to bring to 
perfection those splendid blossoms that he 
can cut from “maiden” plants. 

Rosa. 


LONG STEMMED ROSES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM. 

Whether it is that we are copying America 
iu demanding that our Roses and Carnations 
should have long stems, or whether it is that 
some variel ies. especially of the Hybrid 
Teas, naturally produce good long stems, I 
know not, but it is a fact that they are much 
sought after for forcing. It is not at all to 
!)'• wondered at that Roses with 12-inch to 
21 inch stems find such favour, because* they 
make a noble display in a suitable vase. 
Doubtless many gardeners have been exercised 
in their minds as to how they should set 
about the production of long-stemmed Roses. 
Generally speaking, it cannot be done from 
pot-plants. What is wanted is to have the 
Roses planted out under glass, in good beds 
well prepared, and if the plants are hard 
pruned each year, and liberally fed with 
stable manure and cow-manure mixed, they 
will yield those fine long growths so much 
admired. 


The present is a good time to prepare such 
a house for another year. See to it that the 
soil is good, because nothing in the way of 
feeding can make up for the want of a good 
rooting medium. I prefer a good fairly stiff 
loam, and of this about 2 feet 6 inches iu 
depth. Give some basic sing to lower spit, 
and add J-inch bones to the soil as the 
trenching proceeds. The planting is usually 
done in June, using young grafted plants of 
the present season’s working. These go away 
with wonderful vigour, and will make plants 
3 feet to 4 feet high by the following spring. 
This means a considerable outlay to procure 
such plants from a distance, and it may be 
more convenient to pjant now' open-ground 
plants on the Brier. These should be cut 
back hard when planted. They must not 
suffer from drought, but be given a little 
water when required until new growth com¬ 
mences, when, of course, more liberal sup¬ 
plies will be given. If the sun comes out 
brightly, lightly syringe over the tops of ^he 
Roses for a week or ten days after planting. 
One must not expect much the first season ; 
in fact, it will be best to keep the flower-buds 
pinched off at first. In the second year, such 
a house should be producing quantities of 
long-stemmed Roses of exceptional quality. 

One variety I especially have in mind for 
this work is Mme. Abel Chatenav. Then, 
who can ever tire of the snowy purity of the 
large-sized flowers of Frau Karl Druschki? 
Pharisaer is another beautiful sort which has 
scarcely got known yet. When it has, I pre¬ 
dict a great future for it. It is a noble, deep- 
petalled flower of a soft flesh and fawn colour, 
and a splendid grower indoors and out. 
Richmond and Liberty should be grown for 
reds, with some Warrior for its beautiful 
buds. R. Antoine Rivoire still remains one of 
the best whites, with yellowish shades, and it 
can be made to yield a grand flower. I be¬ 
lieve Dean Hole will be largely grown for 
this long-stemmed demand, and Lady Batter¬ 
sea supplies a medium red of exceptional 
merit as a bud-Rose. Joseph Hill should be 
tried, and also Florence Pemberton ; and I 
must not omit Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
which remains such a fine light-coloured sort. 
Bridesmaid and Catherine Mermet, even 
though not quite so long in the stem, are, 
nevertheless, indispensable where long¬ 
stemmed Roses are required. If the green¬ 
house can be arranged with a movable roof, 
the lights should be thrown off in the sum¬ 
mer, and then, if plants get a real good dry¬ 
ing-off in late autumn, they are ready to be 
pruned early. As a rule, twelve weeks should 
be allowed from the pruning to the blossom¬ 
ing, but, if brought along very steadily, os 
all Roses should be, it may take fourteen 
weeks during the winter months. 

W. X. 


ROSE MARECHAL NIEL FROM THE 
OPEN GROUND. 

I have just taught two Marshal Niel Roses from open 
ground. They had several shoots, so I cut away all except 
one as thick as a stout lead-pencil, and very hard and 
firm. This I shortened to IS inches. I potted the plants 
into 32’s, and plunged in leaves in a cold-frame. What 
treatment should I give, as I want to grow one in pot and 
the other in a tub 2 feet high and same across the top, 
with the bottom out of tub, which I shall stand on soil of 
greenhouse ? I shall grow the Rose in tub as it iB rather 
inconvenient to make up a bed for it, and thought tub 
would help drainage. Would you advise putting some 
manure in top spit of greenhouse floor? The tub I 
propose filling with rotted turves. I had a Marshal in 
ground other side of greenhouse, but lost it through 
canker. If a healthy plant of another sort were planted 
there, would it be liable to canker ?— Marshall. 

[The plants that you have potted up should 
he allowed to remain in the cold frame for- 
about a month from the time of potting. You 
may then bring them into your greenhouse. 
After they have been potted up about two 
months there should he a quantity of new 
roots, which you can ascertain by carefully 
turning a plant out. The plant you desire to 
grow iu the tub may then he planted in the 
tub. but only if there is plenty of new roots 
visible around the ball of earth. The plant 
you desire to grow in a pot should not be dis¬ 
turbed until it has been potted up some three 
months. You may hy that time place it into 
an 8-inch pot, but this will need very careful 
manipulation, so that the ball of earth be not 
disturbed. It would have been better if you 
had potted both plants into 8-inch pots at the 
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commencement. Your object must be to en¬ 
courage grow th, for you cannot expect blossom 
this year, and to do this keep the plants 
lightly syringed upon all bright days. Later, 
when the sun gains power, keep house close, 
and give plenty of atmospheric moisture, 
which will force on growth, and if you can 
get this early you stand a better chance of 
having it weli ripened hy September, and thus 
provide yourself with good sound growths that 
if left unpruned would blossom next year. 

The tub is a suitable one, and also the soil, 
hut you should mix some well rotted manure 
with the old turf, and about a 32 pot fill of 
i-inch bones. You must provide some drain¬ 
age, and we should recommend you to take 
out a hole in the border some 6 inches deep, 
and fill this with stones, crocks, or broken 
bricks, then stand your bottomless tub upon 
the 6ame. In the future, when you find the 
roots of the Rose appear at the bottom of the 
tub. you could open a deeper hole iu your 
border, and put crocks lower down, filling the 
hole with good soil, and shifting the tub on to 
the same. As regards the other position, we 
should say the Marcchal Niel failed owing to 
insufficient preparation of the soil. If you 
could open a hole some 2 feet 6 inches deep, 
and same in width, and fill up with good soil, 
we should say any Rose would grow therein. 
The check from want of root room will often 
bring on canker and other diseases.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roe© Mme. Falcot with extra strong 
growth.— In your reply to my query re Mme. Falcot on 
p. 648 of the issue for Jan. 19, you observe that my fine 
Rose shoot from base is not Rose wood. However, it 
was of a beautiful ruby-red colour when growing, the 
same as the shoots that flowered, and I was and am sure 
it was not a sucker; that was why I wrote. Even if it 
were a sucker, if it goes through the winter safely and 
does not flower I shall bud it, as I can do budding easily, 
having budded many Roses in my garden. The shoots of 
the Rose are all healthy, and it is now a very vigorous 
plant, so much so, that I wrote, thinking, perhaps it might 
be a climbing sport and requ rei treatment different frem 
the close pruning which I gave.— Old Yorxu. 

[I cannot believe the growth you mentioned 
was that of this old Rose. Probably you 
have received another variety under this 
name. Roses such as Mme. Berard, 
Mme. Pierre Coehet, Mme. Moreau, which 
are climbing sorts, produce ruby-coloured 
growths similar to Mme. Falcot. I should 
advise you to endeavour to flower this won- 
derful shoot, and if you succeed kindly send 
some blossoms to the Editor. I shall be curi¬ 
ous to see those said blossoms, for I have 
never seen such a growth upon the old variety 
Mme. Falcot, and I cannot think hut that if 
it had any tendency to send out a climbing 
sport it would have appeared long ago. Do 
not try to hud this shoot, but tie up to a 
stake, and twist a hay-band round it if the 
weather is severe.] 

Pot-Rose for exhibition.—I wish to enter a 
competition for a pot-grown Rose, to take place at the 
latter end of March or beginning of April, and shall be 
glad if you will kindly help me. 1 have the following 
sorts : Viscountess Folkestone, Augustine (iuinoisseau, 
Marjorie, Bessie Brown. Marshal Niel, Caroline Teetout, 
Mme. Falcot, Liberty, Perle des Jardins, Floribunda, and 
Catherine Mermet. The first five are now in a cold-frame 
in 7-imh pots, pruned, with the buds just on the brenk. 
The Marshal Niel has three growths, each about 3 feet 
long. The other six are as yet in the ground waiting to 
lie potted up. Which of the aboce would you advise me 
to choose for the purpose? W'ould you advise me to tie 
them down to make more of the lower buds break ? W T hat 
time will it take to grow the varieties you may choose ? I 
have several houses. I could grow in the one l usually 
grow them in along with other plants. Average tempe¬ 
rature about 60 degs.— X. Y. Z. 

[To have a pot-Rose in bloom by end of 
March it should have been brought into the 
greenhouse at the commencement of the year. 
You will have n difficulty in obtaining one in 
bloom by the time stated, seeing that the 
plants are now in a cold pit, and only just 
brenkiug. You could assist them consider¬ 
ably if a bed of stablemanure or leaves could 
be placed in the greenhouse, in order to 
afford a gentle bottom-heat, which aids root 
action. Such a bed should have some Cocoa- 
nut-fibre on the top. into which the pots are 
plunged up to their rim. The temperature 
of 50 degs. would suffice at present, but when 
the flower-buds are seen and roots are active, 
increase this to 60 degs. by day, taking care 
to provide atmospheric moisture in sufficient 
quantity, and also to see that the roota 
do not suffer from any lack of the same. 
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We should advise you to put into the house 
all the five varieties that you say are now in the 
pit. By all means, tie the plants out a little, 
which will induce lower eyes to break, and 
ulso will enable you to make a nice-shaped 
specimen. You will probably find Bessie 
Brown the best for exhibition, but it is al¬ 
ways well to have more than one plant to 
select from. The Marechal Niel must be 
nllowed to grow in pillar form. The plants 
not yet potted will be useless for this com 
petition, but they would come in for another 


Ramblers, as it rarclv is seen before the 
second week in July. In case you would de¬ 
sire one variety to blossom same time as 
Aglaia and another with Dorothy Perkins, 
we name a few' companions for each, so that 
you can make your own choice of colour. 
Karl// flown'}tit/: Euphrosyne, Rene Andre, 
Gardenia, Jersey Beauty, Morgenroth, and 
Rubin. Late flowering: Sweetheart, Debu¬ 
tante, Wallflower, Elise Robiohon, Felicite- 
Perpetuee, and Bennet’s Seedling.] 
Mulching: Roses. Will you kindly tell me how 


and remixed once a week until it is short, 
moist, and half-decayed. In that condition 
it soon washes into the ground, and renders 
the roots of the Roses great service. Such 
a mulch may well remain about the plants all 
the summer. A dressing of lime will do little 
good, unless the soil be wet and stiff. How¬ 
ever, if you wish to kill insect pests, no harm 
will be done, and some good may follow, if 
you give the ground a dense sprinkling of 
fresh slaked lime at once, and immediately 
fork it lightly in.] 



Rambler Rose too rampant.— I have 
on arch, a very strong yellow Humbler Rose 
Atflaia, three years in present position, with four 
strong rods to it. The growth is too rampant, 
as it smothers two others on same aich—Crimson 
Rambler and Psyche. Will it injure or kill the 
Rose if I cut out the largest branch to the ground, 
say, in June, after it has flowered, or do it now 
and lose the bloom this year?—\V. H. 

[The variety Aglaia is a very strong 
grower, anti really needs an arch en¬ 
tirely to itself. If you could open out 
the growths on to a piece of lattice 
work adjoining the arch you would free 
the other varieties, which the Rose at 
present threatens to smother, at same 
time you would secure the lovely blos¬ 
soms which Aglaia yields. Should this 
be impossible, then you could remove 
at once, say, two of the strongest, 
growths, and that would give you more 
space for your other varieties,' and the 
two growths retained would give some 
blossoms. TliiS, we think, would be a 
better arrangement than allowing the 
plant to retain all its growths until 
after the flowering, and then cut all 
down, as so severe a check then might 
prove fatal. Sometimes when there 
was no space on the arches we have 
trained the long growths horizontally 
within a foot of the ground, and we 
have obtained a beautiful array of 
blossom. This, when possible, is far 
better than cutting growths away to 
waste.] 

ROSE GRAND DUC DE 
LUXEMBOURG. 

It was necessary to photograph the 
specimen herewith portrayed in an 
erect manner, otherwise it's very dis¬ 
tinct shading would not have been 
manifest, hut its natural tendency is to 
droop. It is a splendid Rose, and one 
that rivets attention wherever it is seen, 
even among a collection of some hun¬ 
dreds of varieties. The colour is rosy- 
red, with reverse of petals of a brilliant 
lake colour. Its one great defect is the 
drooping blossoms—at least, from a de¬ 
corative point of view—but it makes up 
for this somewhat in being a first-rate 
grower. I think it is seen best upon 
a standard, and here it makes a glori¬ 
ous head, equal to Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone in vigour. It is strange so many 
growers have discarded the variety, 
nlthough I am glad to find the National 
Rose Society recognise its merits by 
including it in their latest official cata¬ 
logue. It was raised by Messrs. Soupert 
et Netting, and introduced in 1892, so 
that it is becoming quite an old Rose 
now. I am more than ever convinced 
that we must not despise old Roses or 
lightly discard them for novelties until 
they have proved themselves to be 
superior. Rosa. 


Roso Grand 


year, if potted and plunged outdoors for the 
summer.] 

Roses, companions to Dorothy Perkins and 

Agi&la. —J have, on two poles, two climbing Roses, 
Dorothy Perkins and Aglaia, and I want to plant two 
more in a line with them. Would you be good enough to 
suggest two? I should like them to flower about the 
same time as the others. The position is right in the 
open. I have Crimson Rambler, Longworth Rambler, and 
Tuscany, so I should not want either of those.—R amblkr. 

[Probably you are unaware that the above 
two Roses blossom at different periods. 
Aglaia is very early, blooming about the first 
week in June, and Dorothy Perkins very late 
—or rather later than most of the true 
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long new manure should lie before being used for Roses in ( 
the spring? Also if lime, sprinkled over leaves (or earth), 
would l>e lienefleial before putting same on the beds ? If 
so, how long after applying the lime befbre it should Ik? 
used ? I presume earth treated this way would lie called 
burnt?— O. H. Bryant. 

[If you have in fresh manure now, which 
you propose to apply to beds of Roses as a 
mulch in the spring, it will help materially to 
render it most effectual as a dressing, if you 
throw it into a heap, well shaking and mix¬ 
ing it, and at the same time mingling with | 
it, as it is mixed, some fresh soot and house- 
slops, to render the manure moist, and assist ! 
it to decompose. The heap should be turned 


Caustic alkali solution.- Can you tell 
me the materials to use to spray orchard trees 
with for destroying insects, as recommended in 
one of the numbers of Gardp.xino lately ? I have 
enquired about it from a seedsman at, Guildford 
but he knows nothing about it.—A. K. H. 

[If you only want a small quantity, dissolve 
\ lb. of caustic soda in a gallon of water, 
then add 1 lb. of commercial potash (pearl- 
ash). Stir well ; then mix both, adding 
enough water to make 5 gallons of solution. 
Apply to the large stems with a brush, and 
to the small branches in the form of a spray 
with a syringe or engine, when the trees are 
dormant. Take care it does not touch the 
hare hands or the clothes. You must also 
bear in mind that this solution can only he 
used when the trees are at rest. You can 
now purchase it ready mixed, all that is re¬ 
quired being to add the water.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE WOOD GINGER (ANEMONE 
RANUNCULOIDES). 

Altiiough found in a naturalised state in 
some of the English counties, such as Herts 
and Notts, the Wood Ginger, or Yellow Wood 
Anemone, is not a native of Great Britain, 
although found wild on the Continent of 
Europe and elsewhere. It is, however, a good 
garden plant, especially in semi-shaded 
places, to associate with our native Wood 
Anemone, A. apennina, or A. blanda. with 
whose flowers its bright yellow blooms make 
effective contrasts and harmonies. It thrives 
under the same conditions as they, and, al¬ 
though slightly dwarfer in stature, looks well 
in their company. It seldom reaches 6 inches 
in height, unless drawn by being among 
taller plants or away from the light, and is 
generally not more than 3 inches or 4 inches 
-when in an open place. It resembles our 
native Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa) greatly, 
but its leaves are smaller, while the flowers 
are of a bright yellow, and also smaller than 
those of our native plant. It will thrive, as 
already indicated, under the same conditions 
as A. nemorosa, and it makes a capital plant 
in some low and half-shaded part of the rock 
garden, as w*ell as under deciduous trees. I 
have read of there being both white and 
purple varieties, but I doubt if they are in 
existence, and have come to the conclusion 
that they must be forms of some other 
Anemone of similar habit. There is, how¬ 
ever, a pretty variety with much paler yellow 
flowers. This is called A. ranuneuloides 
pallida, and is procurable from several of the 
dealers in hardy flowers. It was first brought 
under my notice by the late Mr. Selfe- 
Leonard, who recommended it highly, and I 
have now grown it for a number of years. I 
prefer to give A. ranuneuloides "and its 
variety pallida a somewhat peaty soil, al¬ 
though they will do well enough in almost 
anything but clay, and have no objections to 
chalk, a medium detested by some plants. 
A. ranuneuloides spreads freely, and in a 
short time a plant or two will have grown 
into a considerable group, when the true 
beauty of this bright little Anemone will be 
visible. It is readily increased by division 
of the tubers, which should be done after 
flowering is over. It generally blooms in 
March and April, according to the climate 
of the district. S. Arnott. 

Dumfries. 

VIOLETS FAILING. 

Bk so kind as to let me know what mistake has been 
been made in the growing of these Violets? Young 
plants, free from runners, were used, and grown first in 
the open and then put into frames (heated by manure) 
early in winter, some late in autumn. Plenty of buds 
form, but the flowers never develop or colour properly, 
and far too many leaves grow. The Czir Violets are in 
much the same plight. Plenty of air is given daily, 
except in snow or heavy rain. The Czar Violets have 
not too many leaves. All the plants, single and double 
kinds, look healthy, but the flowers are most disappoint¬ 
ing.— CXUKVSLOI KD VlOLKTH. 

[Quite a variety of causes will contribute to 
such a condition as that revealed by the blos¬ 
soms you submit for our inspection, and it 
would be necessary that we were made more 
intimate with the general mode of culture 
throughout before we could decide as to the 
actual cause. You say “young plants were 
used free of runners.’’ If your plants w r ere 
really “young,’’ the latter phrase, “free of 
runners,” is superfluous. But were your 
plants quite young, or merely divisions of old 
plants freed of all runners? If so, the state 
of the blooms now is more easily explained. 
That would be one cause. Another cause 
would be lack of moisture at bud formation, 
and a third, and very general cause, lifting 
and framing the plants when the latter are in 
the forward bud stage. To these may be 
ndded a soil too shallow over the manure bed 
in the frame, and a soil also much too loose 
about the roots of the plants. Where this 
looseness of soil runs to extremes, and the 
water lies about the root fibres in sponge-like 
fashion, indifferent results invariably ensue. 
Much might be done to remedy the defect 
another year by your starting now with cut¬ 
tings, selecting as such the unflowered single 
crowns known as runners, cutting off the stem 
at 3 inches or less from the runner-crown, and 
so inserting them in sandy soil in a cold frame, 
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that the base of the runner-crown is embedded 
in the soil. In March or April plant these 
rooted young plants out in good and fairly 
rich soil, 12 inches apart in the row and 
9 inches apart from plant to plant. A rather 
shaded border will be best, and the usual 
routine of culture should be followed. At 
planting time these young and single crown 
growths look very small when compared to 
what big stuff might have been put out, and 
appearances for the moment are decidedly in 
favour of the larger examples. Before mid¬ 
summer, however, the verdict will be in 
favour of the young, vigorous, unflowered 
plants. 

The framing should be done early, say, in 
the end of August or by mid-September,* and 
every care must be taken when doing the 
work. For example, the plants should be 
trodden round about a few days before the lift¬ 
ing is done, and well soaked with water, and 
the same with advantage should be repeated 
the day before the plants are framed. The 
object of this is to prevent excess of root dis¬ 
turbance and loss of soil. The heat from 
manure in the frame must be very slight, and 
some 12 inches deep of soil should be placed 
above the manure, and so arranged that the 
Violet plants come near the glass. Firm 
planting in the open and the frame is most 
important, also watering, shading, and keep¬ 
ing close for a week after framing till root 
action has again begun. Take care that the 
frame soil is made quite level, and do not 
arrange it on the same slope as the glass- 
light, which causes all the water to drain 
from the higher plants to swamp and make 
sour those lower placed. Possibly in the 
framing many of your plants lost all the soil 
from the roots, and, if so, you have here a 
very fruitful source of check leading up to 
subsequent failure. However, if you follow* 
the above directions you should obtain bet¬ 
ter results next year. If your plants are not 
firm in the soil now*, you should make them 
so, as it may possibly improve them. When 
sending queries, kindly read our rules as to 
writing only on one side of the sheet.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for a bed facing north.— As i am a 

beginner at gardening, will you give me a varied list of 
what to obtain to plant now’for an early display in a bed 
facing north in a back garden in a “north wall" bed, 
about 10 yards long by 2j yards wide ? (2) What would 
be the arrangement of planting—highest at back, I 
believe, etc. ? (3) Being late with bulbs (having planted 
some a day or two ago), can you suggest to me any means 
whereby 1 may obtain (although late) bloom a little 
earlier, considering kteness of planting? They are in 
open beds in back garden.— Rko Ska. 

[For the bed facing north we think you 
cannot do better than plant a selection of 
showy, hardy perennials, and in the circum¬ 
stances it will be best that you send the size of 
the bed to some of the hardy plant dealers, 
and ask them to supply you with sufficient 
material for the purpose. As you are a be¬ 
ginner, any list wc could give you would, 
perhaps, only confuse, and we think it better 
to generalise rather than select. If you re¬ 
quest that the selection of plants be made 
from Sunflowers, Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, 
Trollius, Gaillardias, Pyrethrums, single and 
double, Flag Irises, Campanulas, Kniphofias, 
Lenten Roses, Phloxes, Lilies. Day Lilies. 
Hepatieas, Aster Amelins, A. acris, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Heleniums, Lupins, etc., a varied 
assortment will be afforded. To these, early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums could be addeti. 
The better arrangement for effect would be to 
plant three each of any one kind, and in this 
way secure a good display of blossom. The 
taller plants should be marked for you, if you 
request it. and the planting in threes should 
not be regarded as an extravagant method, 
rather the reverse. The individual plants 
should be about 9 inches or 12 inches asunder. 
The front or margin of the bed could be 
planted with a broad band of Tufted Pansies. 
In addition to the plants above-named, all of 
which are perennials, you could plant Sweet 
Peas in variety. Shirley Poppies, and any 
other good and showy annuals, as Cornflower, 
Lavatera. Godetia, Nigella, Chrvsanthemum 
Evening Star, that are capable of a good dis¬ 
play. We are afraid you can do but little 
with the bulbs now planted in the open 
garden to forward them in their flowering. It 
does not follow that they will flower propor¬ 


tionately late by reason of late planting. You 
do not say what bulbs you refer to.] 

Making rockery border.— I have a border in 
my garden I would be glad of your advice about. It is 
against a wall covered with Ivy, aspect south-east, bow- 
shaped, 35 feet long against the wall, and 9 feet wide in 
the widest part. It is raised li feet above the garden, 
which slopes away from it, and it is in full sun all day till 
late in the afternoon, so it is very dry. It has been for 
some years planted with Roses, which do not do at all 
well, except two Japanese Roses and a pink Cluster Rose, 
which do fairly well. The soil is clay. Could I make a 
small rock garden of it, leaving the Roses which are 
healthy, and planting with Broom, Rock RoBes, Iris, and 
rock plants? Toe containing bank is too vertical, and 
the Grass always dies on it in the summer. I propose 
taking the turf off and sloping it more, then using stones 
and rock plants instead of turf. 1 want to make it effec¬ 
tive without going to much expense over it. If you think 
my plan likely to be successful, would you kindly give me 
a list of plants you think .suitable V I am going to have 
the ground trenched and manured, as the soil must be 
worn out. I am afraid it is impossible to strip the Ivy 
from the wall, as it might injure the wall to do so.— 
F. MiLiiKR, Bath. 

[In addition to the trenching, etc., to which 
you refer, and which are very necessary, we 
think the soil of the border requires to be of 
a more porous character generally before 
rock plants would succeed. If the border 
is too high, could not you take out some of 
the worst soil, and in its stead substitute 
freely road-scrapings, grit, or even the screen¬ 
ings from old mortar? With such additions, 
and, if possible, some leaf-mould, we think 
you would have an excellent soil for many 
rock plants, not a few of which are not bene¬ 
fited by organic manures. We think, too, 
that the Roses, while usually doing well in 
heavy soils, require good drainage when grow¬ 
ing in clay soils or the like. If you could 
readily discard, say, a half-dozen loads of the 
present soil, and as the work of tronehine 
proceeds work in the materials mentioned 
above, the manure will be unnecessary. From 
a personal knowledge of the soil in your dis¬ 
trict, we think this the better plan to adopt. 
In such a soil mixture you might plant freely 
of such things as Aubrietias, Saxifrages in 
great variety, Alyssum, Arabis, any of the 
alpine Phloxes, also P. setacea vars.,*Arnebia, 
Adonis, Anemone svlvestris, Armerias, dwarf 
Campanulas, Rock Roses, Candytufts of 
sorts, Saponaria, Zauschneria, Corydalis, 
alpine Dianthus, Lithospcrmum, Gentiana 
acaulis, and many besides. The early Irises, 
Squills, Chionodoxa, and others could be 
made quite happy in the circumstances.] 
Saxifr&ga Wallacei failingf.- I havea large tuft 
of Saxifraga Wallacei planted in good soil on top of rook 
garden and hanging down north side. It was very good 
last summer, and was watered in the hot weather ; but 
last month and this it seems all dying off and shrivelled, 
and pieces like enclosed can be picked up. Our atmos¬ 
phere is very dry here, but soil is made suitable and water 
given in summer. It happened same last year. Can you 
tell me cause and remedy ?— Ray. 

[You say nothing as to how long the plants 
have been in position, but, judging from the 
specimen you sent, they are old, and evi¬ 
dently worn out. In the case of such plants, 
it is well to have young ones always reaejy 
to take the place of any that may fail. This 
plant is easily increased from cuttings, so 
that it is easy to always have young stock 
coming on.] 

The Fumitories (Corvdalis). Doubtlesus 
many other readers have read with pleasure 
the splendid review of the genus given by 
“ A. R. G.” in your issue of January 12th. It 
is so complete that it calls for little in the 
way of remark. I would like to mention, 
however, as I have grown Corydalis Halleri, 
that it certainly seems to agree with the plant 
called C. bulbosa densiflora. It is a valuable 
variety, and worth possessing under a sepa¬ 
rate name from C. bulbosa, although its 
botanical differences may be small. I would 
also like to mention that there is a pretty 
white variety of C. lutea. which I have had. 
but which seems to have been left behind 
when I removed to my present garden. Al¬ 
though not so bright as C. lutea itself, C. 
lutea alba is still a very attractive little plant, 
with all the freedom of the yellow one. It 
has been in cultivation for a number of years, 
and I have known it for upwards of twenty 
years in Scotland as well as in the south. It 
is unfortunate that some of the newer 
Chinese varieties are a little too tender for 
the outdoor garden, as they are generally de¬ 
lightful plants. Thus C. tomentosa is useless 
for outside, save in very favoured places, but 
it is an excellent plant for a slightly heated 
house, —S. Arnott. 
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NARCISSUS JANET IMAGE. 

The accompanying illustration will convey a 
very good idea of this beautiful Leedsi 
Daffodil, which is quite a giant of its kind. 
Janet Image has been the recipient of honours 


border, and lasts in bloom for a considerable 
time. The flowers are large and bell-shaped, 
and the colour of an exceedingly rich hue. 
Early in April the seed may be sown where 
the plants are to bloom, and if the soil is 
heavy, some old potting bench material, leaf- 


ratlier strongly ribbed, linear in form, and of 
a glaucous hue. I. humilis*, which is also 
occasionally known as I. ruthenica, although 
the true I. ruthenica has the stems generally 
from 3 inches to 6 inches long, comes from a 
wide district in South Europe and North 
Asia, being found from the Caucasus and 
Georgia to Hungary and Transylvania. It is 
perfectly hardy with us, but I have seen 
large, old plants much injured in wet win¬ 
ters, and would advise occasional divisions— 
every two years or so—dividing in August 
and planting in a rather sunny position. It 
can be increased by division or by means of 
seeds, when procurable, and which ought to 
be sown when ripe.—8. A knott. 


ORCHIDS. 


SOPIIRON1TIS GRANDIFLORA. 

Having a plant of Sophronitia grandiflora ju9t coming 
! into bloom, I should feel extremely obliged if you would 
kindly let me know its requirements, also what other 
Orchids I could grow in the same temperature?— 

Beg INNER. 

[This question comes very opportunely, as 
at the present time quantities of imported 
plants of this species have just arrived in 
this country, and being moderately cheap a 
good opportunity occurs for buying plants of 
various sizes suitable for all who are desirous 
of obtaining them. Sophronitis grandiflora. 
as may be seen by the illustration, is a dwarf 
growing epiphyte, and although individually 
not so imposing in appearance as many 
Orchids of larger growth, deserves to be 
grown to the extent of at least a dozen or 
more plants in a collection, the brilliant 
scarlet colour of the flowers contrasting 60 
well with almost anything else, and brighten¬ 
ing up the house in a way that few other 
plants of such small growth are capable of. 
Small shallow pans are the best receptacles to 
grow them in, with pieces of copper wire. 
Narcissus Janet Image. about a foot in length, attached to them, so 

that the plants may be hung up near to the 
roof class. This is verv necessary at all 

in London, Truro, Birmingham, etc., and mould, spent Mushroom dung, or anything of 
such success leaves no room for doubt as to | a similar nature that will lighten and render 
its beauty or intrinsic merit. The variety the staple warmer and more friable, and 
may still be a f« w years before it is sufficiently suitable for the reception of the seed, shonld 
plentiful to be sold cheaply, and as yet it is | be added. Thin out the plants so soon ns the 
still catalogued at seven or eight guineas a strongest can be discriminated, to about 
bulb. Jain t Image as a Leedsi variety is, of G inches or 8 inches apart, and support them 
course, a white flowered kind, with all the in due course by working in some of the 
good and choice attributes of its race, and spray cut from the tips of freshly cut Pen- 
wlien wo place it on a le\el with such contem- sticks, or old Birch-brooms pulled to pieces 
porary kinds as Maggie May and White Queen w ill answer the same purpose. To sow the 
a better id< a of its refined beauty may be ob- seed in ordinary soil, such ns has merely had 
tained. The perianth segments are white, the surface scratched over, and no attempt 
and the large, straight crown delicately toned made to enrich it in 
lemon colour.* The plant is of goed stature, any way. is to court 
and was raised by the Messrs. Barr and Sons failure, but by taking 
at Long Ditton. * E. H. J. a little trouble in the 

- I preparation of the 

The Climbing Fumitory (Adlumia c!i rhrsa). sites where the seed is 
—Biennial climbers are not regarded with to be sown on the lines 
much favour, as people who do not care for l indicated above, a 
perennials as the majority do—will usually beautiful and length 
content themselves with annuals, which have i ened show of blossoms 
the great advantage of being in perfection ** the recompense, 
within a f w months of sow ing the seeds. P- K. 

Yet there are a few biennial climbers which j r j s humilis. One 

are deserving of the notice of gardeners who frequently meets with 
like something not seen every day, and this I j r j s j n gardens 

**»?>' ™n possess by sowing seeds of the hllt it is 8el( l om that 
Climbing I* uimtory (Adlumia eirrhosa). The t j, e owner oan attach 
pinnate foliage is extremely elegant, and of I ft nAme to it, although 
a delicate pal ‘ green colour, while the little j s nue which differs 

flesh-coloured flowers are in few-flowered f roni the greater mini- 

clusters. Its main charm lies in its elegant ] )(>r () f the other Irises 
foliage, although its flowers are not devoid of G f the sub-genus Apo- 
beauty, and those who wish a variety of g ()ll> that which in¬ 
shade will find in the variety purpurea a form | c ludes the beardless 
having purple, instead of pink, blossoms. It Irises with a short, 
makes some growth the first season, but it is thick rhizome as n 
in the second one that it is most pleasing, | root-stock. It has as 
being excellent for covering twiggy branches i a strongly marked fen- 
or rough fences. Seeds may either be sown ture its remarkably Sophronitis grandiflora. 

in their permanent positions or in pots under short stem, so that the 
glass, well hardening off before planting out. flowers are practically 

*—S. A. sessile at the base of the leaves, which small crocks to keep it porous. Pack the 

Phacelia campanularia.- These who wish j vary from6 inches toa foot or more in length. J compost moderately firm around tin* base of 

to have a dwarf, hardy, free-flowering They may be generally d as Lilacs, the plants to about one inch in depth* This 

annual, with blooms of a deep blue colour, j and arc rather pleasantly scented. The will be enough for them to root into. After 
should make a note of this variety of | leaves, which, as already said, are each from repotting, water carefully, and in moderation, 

Phacelia. It is a very desirable plant for the I 6 inches to more than a foot in length, are but when in full growth, and the flower bads 


! seasons, the growth requiring all the light 
I>ossible without actual direct sunshine. In 
i this way, suspended to the roof, the plants 
occupy very little room, and when in 
flower have a brilliant effect, especially when 
arranged over flowering plants of the well- 
known Odontoglossum crispum, <). Pcsoa- 
torei, etc. The pans should be drained with 
| well dried pieces of the Fern rhizomes, which 
I are taken from the peat. The compost 
I should consist of fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts, which should be thor¬ 
oughly well mixed together, adding sufficient 
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are seen pushing up, more frequent watering 
will be necessary^ When the flowers are open 
do not allow water to touch them, and they 
will retain their freshness for a very long 
time. The repotting of established plants 
may be done when growth copimences, or im¬ 
mediately after the flowers fade. The tem¬ 
perature of the Odontoglossum, or cool house, 
will suit the Sophronitis, but if during winter 
the weather outside should be very severe, the 
plants should be removed to the coolest part 
of the intermediate house. 

Sophronitis grandiflora has been used a 
great deal for hybridising, and mnny beauti¬ 
ful hybrids have been raised. Up to the pre¬ 
sent, however, no true Sophronitis hybrids 
have been obtained, as those which have been 
raised were through the influence of other dis¬ 
tinct genera, as Cattleya, Lselia, and Epiden- 
drum. As regards the hybrids which have 
flowered up to the present time, there are 
about a score. The scarlet of the Sophronitis 
is generally developed, but in several it is 
scarcely perceptible. There is still plenty of 
room for hybridisers to undertake further ex¬ 
periments with S. grandiflora, and with every 
prospect of obtaining as good results as others 
have previously done. 

There are numerous other species which 
thrive well in the same temperature as 
Sophronitis grandiflora, as Odontoglossum, 
Oncidium, Masdevallia, Cochlioda, Cym- 
bidium, Epidendrum vitellinum, Cypripedium 
insigne, Colnx jugosus, Stenoglottis, Res- 
trepia, Pleurothallis, Pleione humilis, Maxil- 
laria Lycaste, Dendrobium Jamesianum, D. 
infundibulum, and many others.] 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS OF THE 
FUTURE. 

The setting-up of exhibition blooms on 
green-painted boards was doomed long ago, 
and, although the change from this method 
of staging high quality flowers has been 
largely superseded by tneir arrangement in 
vases, the change has been so gradual that 
it has taken several years to effect even this. 
Among the first to lead the way was the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. The pro¬ 
fessional gardener never did take kindly to the 
altered method of setting up his prize blooms, 
and complaints have been heard of the loss 
entailed by the exhibitor, owing to the non¬ 
use of boards, cups, and tubes. In conse¬ 
quence of these complaints the N.C.S. and 
other societies still retain in their schedules 
quite a large number of classes in which the 
blooms are exhibited on boards. At the No¬ 
vember Show of the N.C.S., held at the 
Crystal Palace last season, no less than 
twenty-eight classes were provided for blooms 
to be exhibited on boards, a system that has 
prevailed since the society was established 
more than fifty years ago. Although the 
boards were enlarged some years ago, they 
are altogether too inadequate to display the 
true proportions and the character of the 
flowers. For practical purposes, such a 
method of displaying the flowers is almost 
ludicrous. The Southampton Society has 
just issued its schedule of prizes for the 
Chrysanthemum show in November next. 
There are eight classes for blooms to be exhi¬ 
bited in vases, and nine classes for the flowers 
to be arranged on boards. This is typical of 
many other societies throughout the country. 
They all seem to be nfraid of breaking away 
from what is, or rather has been, considered 
orthodox in the method of exhibiting their 
Chrysanthemums. It is astonishing how 
things are changing in this respect, and the 
march of progress would be quicker and more 
pronounced were the practical uses to which 
the Chrysanthemum could be put, better ex¬ 
emplified at the shows. One would imagine, 
judging from what is usually seen at Chrys¬ 
anthemum shows, that no other types of the 
flower existed than the Japanese and the in¬ 
curved. The Southampton society’s schedule, 
just referred to, in its competitive classes at 
the next show, with two exceptions, provides 
for Japanese and incurved varieties only. 
The two exceptions are represented by one 
class for four vases of singles and another 
for four vases of “decorative” varieties, 
ignoring entirely the large - flowered 


Anemones, Japanese Anemones, Reflexed, 
Anemone Pompous, and Pompons, of which 
beautiful types of the flower there are many 
varieties. 

A duty is imposed on all Chrysanthemum 
societies to popularise the flower in their own 
sphere of influence, and this can only be 
achieved by doing away with obsolete 
methods of exhibiting, and of seeing that the 
different types are each represented. I have 
before me now an instance where a first prize 
of fifty shillings is given for twelve Japanese 
blooms, nnd in the same schedule, in a class 
for twelve large-flowered Anemone blooms, 
a first prize of twenty shillings only is 
offered. Why is this? Surely one class is 
worthy of as* much recognition as another? 
All classes should be put on an equal footing, 
and when this is done there will be a greater 
inducement to gardeners and others to take 
up the present much-neglected types of the 
flower. The National Chrysanthemum So¬ 
ciety encourages all types of the flower, but 
the Japanese so very largely preponderate 
that there is much repetition of classes as well 
as varieties. Even the incurved varieties are 
handsomely provided for. and beautiful and 
symmetrical though the blooms may be, they 
will not compare with the Anemone-flowered 
sorts. How beautiful, too, would an exhibit 
of well-grown Pompons look were the flowers 
set up in bunches—not half-a-dozen over¬ 
grown blooms, as is now the case! Give 
prizes of equal value in these neglected sec¬ 
tions, and there would very soon be a change. 
There is some talk of the N.C.S. doing away 
with boards altogether. I wish they would 
take such a step. I understand, and from 
photographs I have seen, the continental 
growers arrange the blooms in bottles on the 
floor. These are interspersed with fine foli- 
aged plants, thus creating a pleasing picture, 
and, being low down, and with plenty of 
room, a fine effect is produced, and every 
flower is seen to advantage. Let us hope our 
Chrysanthemum societies will try this plan, 
and in this way encourage the cultivation of 
the Chrysanthemum as a cut flower. 

_W. V. T. 

POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR A 
SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

Will you kindly give me a list of early-flowering Poniprn 
Chrysanthemums suitable for a suburban garden ? I grew 
last year some of the Japanese varieties, but many of thi m 
grew tar too high and occupied too much space, as my 
garden is a somewhat small one.—A. G. 

[The early and semi-early flowering 
Pompon Chrysanthemums are specially well 
adapted for suburban gardens. In most cases 
they are of a bushy habit of growth, and de¬ 
velop a profuse display of pretty blossoms 
that stand our moist autumn weather remark¬ 
ably well. I had a group of these plants last 
September and October, and little staking 
and frying were required. There are several 
varieties of a somewhat indifferent character, 
and many other good sorts embracing bright 
and pleasing colours, of which those in the 
subjoined list are the best: — 

Mme. Ed. Lefort, a profuse bloomer, 
splendid habit, height about 2J feet; in flower 
September and October; colour, reddish- 
orange, paling with age. 

Yellow Lefort.— This is a bright citron- 
yellow sport from Mme. Ed. Lefort, and is 
identical with the parent plant in every par¬ 
ticular but colour. 

Veuve Clicquot.—I regard this as the 
best of the early Pompons. The plant has a 
fine branching habit, and bears lovely blos¬ 
soms of a warm brick-red and yellow colour, 
almost a terra-cotta; height, 2£ feet; in 
flower during September and October. 

Mr. Selly. —A very dwarf, bushy, and 
compact plant, developing a profuse display 
of pretty rosy-pink, tipped gold blossoms. It 
is in flower during September; height, 15 
inches to 18 inches. 

Mrs. E. Stacey.— This is a deep apricot- 
coloured sport from Mr. Selly, and is iden¬ 
tical with the parent plant in every other re¬ 
spect. 

Lyon.— One of the tallest varieties, though 
seldom exceeding 3 feet in height. The 
flowers large and of good form, are borne in 
profusion in late September nnd October on 
plants with a beautiful habit of growth. The 
colour may be described as rosy-purple. 


Alice Butcher. —This valuable orange-red 
sport from Lyon is similar to the parent in 
every particular but colour. 

Blanche Colomb.- -This is a good free- 
flowering plant of branching habit; colour, 
creamy-whitc; height, about 2 feet; in 
flower, September. 

Mignon. —One of the smallest of the Pom¬ 
pon flowers, but very prefty notwithstanding ; 
colour, deep golden-yellow; height, 1J feet. 
In flower September and early October. 

Anastasia. - One of the oidest, and still 
one of the best. It is of compact, bushy 
habit, bearing dainty little light purple, gold 
tipped blooms ; height, 15 inches ; in flower 
September and October. 

Orange Pet.— This has large, well-formed 
flowers, borne in handsome sprays, and in¬ 
valuable for cutting; colour, gold, shaded 
orange-bronze ; height, 2£ feet; in flower, 
September. 

White Lady.— A distinct flower of pretty 
form, and small; colour, blush, passing to 
blush-white ; of neat, compact habit. It is 
in flower September and October; height, 
rather more than 18 inches. 

Golden Beauty.— This is a somewhat new 
variety, producing lovely rich yellow flowers 
of good form ; height, rather under 2 feet; 
in flower in late September and October. 

E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

(Anxious ).—You are so far south in the 
eastern counties that the times given in the 
subjoined list, to suit southern growers, will 
answer your purpose very well: — 


Variety. 

Mrs. W. Knox 
Mrs. J. Lunt 
Valerie Greenham 
Mrs. J. E. Dunne 
Beatrice May 
British Empire 
Misa Hickling 
Mrs. W. Jinks 
Reginald Yallis 
Algernon Davis 
Norman Davis 
Mrs. A. II. Lee 
Mrs. A. T. Miller 
Mrs. T. Dalton 
Joseph Rocker 


E. J. Brooks 


Walter Jinks 
F. G. Oliver 
Magnificent 
Lady Hopetown 
Mme. R. Oberthur 
Miss Elsie Fulton 
Mrs. J. Dunn 


IFAm to stop the 

Which bud 

plants. 

to aecure. 

Natural break 

2nd crown 

Mid-March 

1st crown 

End March 

2nd crown 

Natural break 

2nd crown 

Natural break 

1st crown 

Mid-May 

1st crown 

Natural break 

1st crown 

End March 

1st crown 

Middle March .. 

1st crown 

Karl v April 

1st crown 

Mid-May 

1st crown 

Early March 

2nd crown 

Fimt week in March.. 

2nd crown 

Natural break 

2nd crown 

Third week in May • • 

1st crown 

/ Early March, take Y 


1 up one stun from 1 


-[ this break ood 

2nd crown 

i three from sub- 1 


t sequent break ; 


.. Third week in March. 

2nd crown 

Mid-May 

1st crown 

Natural break 

1st crown 

.. Third week in May . 

1st crown 

.. Middle March 

1st crown 

.. Middle March 

2nd crown 

.. Third week in March. 

2nd crown 


It will be observed, in some cases, that a 
March propagation and first crown-bud selec¬ 
tion have been recommended. The varieties 
to which these remarks apply not infre¬ 
quently make a very long run from the 
“break.” This is particularly noticeable in 
the case of Mme. R. Oberthur. We think 
you might improve on your selection, assum¬ 
ing the resulting flowers are wanted for exhi¬ 
bition. Mrs. J. Dunne, Beatrice May, and 
Joseph Rocker might be improved upon. 
Have you F. S. Vallis, Jumbo, Bessie God¬ 
frey (still good), Henry Perkins, Mrs. G. 
Mile ham, Mme. Paolo Radaelli, Mme. Gr. 
Rivol, and General Hutton? They are still 
among the best.—E. G.] 


Th© white-fly (Aleurodes vaporarionitnX— I shall 
be much obliged if you, or any of your correspondent*, 
can tell me how to rid my greenhouse of the white-flies? 
I enclose some of the scarlet Salvia leaves. My gardener 
finds that the “ XL All ” fumigator, which kills all other 
flies, has no effect on this. It seems to harbour in an old 
Heliotrope growing up the wall, close to stove pipy, and 
spoils all other soft-leaved plants put near thiB, Chinese 
Primulas, Nicotianas, etc., especially.—Q. 

[These are very troublesome to destroy in 
greenhouses. They may be killed by Tobacco 
smoke, and, as the insects are on the backs 
of the leaves, it is difficult to reach them in 
any way else. The plants may, however, be 
syringed with advantage with kerosene emul¬ 
sion, Gishurst compound, Tobacco-water, or 
any mild insecticide. You will find an article 
dealing with the subject in our issue of 
January 5th, page 616. Kindly, when send¬ 
ing queries, read our rules as to writing on 
one side of the paper only.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —To a considerable extent 
we shall be depending now upon forced 
flowers, and as there is very little outside, 
this house must be kept as gay and bright 
as possible. Lilacs, even without the ether 
chamber, ought to be coming on in quantity. 
In some of the continental nurseries a 
specialty is made of these forcing shrubs, 
and they generally force well, but the pack¬ 
ing and carriage come heavy. Of course, we 


air freely when the weather is calm and mild. 
Close at 3.30 for the present. Syringe in the 
morning, if fine sunny days. Discontinue 
syringing when the flowers expand. When 
the pollen grains are well developed, go round 
the trees in the middle of the day and tap 
the stems with a padded stick. As a rule, 
Peaches set freely at this season when the 
house is properly ventilated. When the trees 
are in blossom a little air may be left on all 
night. 

0 _ 0 __ _ v ,. , Early vinery.— As soon as the young 

ought to grow our own Lilacs and work up a Grapes are swelling freely, and the for- 

stock. If pruned back immediately alter warc * e8 * 1 are a8 large as Sweet Peas, thinning 
flowering, and kept under glass till the grow th mfty done * Leave the berries which have 
is made, they will flower annually. Treat ) aken t},e lead, as they generally keep their 
them in the same way as Deutzia gracilis, ead al ? d attain a large size. The person 

another useful forcing* shrub. The Deutzias ", 10 Grapes should know something of 

are cut back after flowering and kept under cons titution of the Vines and what they 

glass till the new growth is made and then are ca P a ble doing. When Grapes are ex- 

placed outside to ripen. When Azalea P ected to hang some time after they are ripe, 

flowers fade remove the seed-pods ; give a more thinning will be required than if they 


are cut as soon as ripe. A loose, flabby bunch 
always looks bad on the dish, and does not 
do the gardener any credit. I would rather 
have a bunch where the berries were rather 


little warmth and plenty of syringing till 
growth is completed and getting a little firm, 
and then first week in July, or a little earlier 
with the forced plants, expose outside to 

ripen them, paying special attention to the ihan to ° thinned. Something de 

watering and syringing. Arum Lilies will be P enda u P on the feeding during growth. When 
prominent now, and should have liquid- we ^ nourished the bunches fill out well, 
manure ones or twice a week. The great Cuoumbers In frames.— Where there is no 
feature now, besides Azaleas, Camellias, and house for Cucumbers, a hotbed may be made 
Arums, will be bulbs. Groups of Narcissi, up now, ready for planting early in February. 
Tulips, and Hyacinths will be charming. The manure must be frequently turned and 
Freesias also are nice, but I always think sweetened, and the bed built up firmly, so 
these lost when scattered about, but make a that the heat may be steady and lasting. The 
group of them, mixed w'ith a few small Ferns, bed should not be less than 4 feet high, and 
and this attracts attention. Lily of the a foot wider on all sides than the frame. 
Valley formed into a group is much more Lay sods of turf under the hills, and plant in 
effective than when mixed with other things, good loam. 

Chrysanthemums are mostly over now, and a In the hOU8e.— Azaleas are very bright in¬ 
good stock of cuttings of the best kinds should doors, and, if carefully watered, will last a 
be inserted in pots or boxes as soon as good long time, but they must not be permitted to 
cuttings can be obtained. Strike cool and get dust-dry, or the flowers will soon go 
grow sturdy. Cuttings of Ivy-leaved and wrong if the roots are allowed to get too dry, 
Zonal 1 elargomums will root now in heat, and, these being strong rooting plants, soon 
We strike a good many Pelargonium cuttings lose leaves and blossoms if neglected, 
on boards placed over the hot-water pipes, Cinerarias require abundant supplies of 
as dry heat suits such things best. Do the moisture, and a little stimulant in the water 
watering in the morning, when the lights can will be helpful. 

be opened to let out the damp. Plants will Outdoor garden.— This is a good time to 
dry faster now, and will require more water, plant hedg®, cither as boundary fences or 
but do not anticipate the plants wants. division lines. There is no better boundary 

8t0V0.— Cuttings of Crotons, Allamandas. hedge than the Cherry Plum, in a double 
ssus discolor, and many other things will line, or a mixture of white Thorn and Clierrv 
root, speedily now in bottom-heat. Old plants Plum makes a stout hedge against stock. As 
of Dracspnas nnd Ficus elastica which have an ornamental hedge there is nothing 

superior to the Holly. The Privet is used 


one row of Onions between each two rows of 
Strawberries. The Onions should be 6 inches 
apart in the rows. A little short mulch will 
be of use to both, crops when the hot weather 
comes. In training Peaches, see that the 
bottom of the wall is covered, even should it 
be necessary to take the trees from the wall 
and retrain them. Collect suitable wood for 
grafting, and lay it in damp soil in the shade. 
Old trees to be regrafted should lie headed 
down to within 6 inches of the point. 

Vegetable garden.— In the forcing depart¬ 
ment there will be a good deal to do now. 
Spare hot-beds may be planted with early 
Potatoes, Horn Carrots, Lettuces, Radishes, 
French Beans, and Asparagus. It is not 
often there are any spare frames and lights at 
this season. If there are, an Asparagus-bed 
may be covered with glass, to be forwarded 
by sun-heat. This comes just before the out- 
sid3 beds, and fills up a blank, so far as 
Asparagus is concerned. If there is a small 
warm-house at liberty, plant a row of Tender 
and True climbing French Beans along each 
side, and train up under the glass. They 
will be cleared off in time for Tomatoes, and 
will bear heavily. Seakale will lie plentiful 
now, and also Rhubarb, and fresh roots can 
be introduced to the Mushroom-house, or 
wherever there is a forcing temperature, as 
often as required. Peas do not force well in 
a high temperature, but they can be brought 
on quietly either in pots or planted out under 
glass, and seeds can be sown under glass for 
transplanting early in March ; and, of course, 
Peas and Beans will be sown on the warm 
border. If not already done, sow Cauli¬ 
flowers, Onions, Brussels Sprouts, and Let¬ 
tuces for transplanting. 

E. Hobday. 


become leggy may lie cut down, cut into 
single eyes, inserted in sandy soil, plunged 
in a brisk bottom-heat, nnd kept close. In a 
short time roots will form, and they may 
then be lifted out of the bottom-heat bed. At 
this season one never has much space empty 


good deal in suburban gardens, and, if mixed 
wdth Cherry Plum, it makes a very cheap 
hedge, and a substantial one. There are 
other things often used for hedges inside the 
grounds, such as Box, Laurel, Arbor-vitae 


m a propagating bed. Begonia seeds may be Yew, etc., but the last-named should not lie 
sown now in brisk heat. Torenias in several planted where cattle or sheep can reach them, 
varieties are easily raised from seeds, and as they are poisonous. An idea has grown 
make pretty basket plants. Torenia asiatica up lately of planting in shrubbery walks or 
is especially good in a basket. It will soon as breaks in the grounds lines of Lilacs, 
be time to go through the various plants and Laburnums, Philadelphus. All of these arc 
make arrangements for repotting; some charming over a long arch or pergola, such 
things may be divided for stock, and young as one would place in an old-fashioned garden, 
plants will require larger pots. There is al- Clumps of Lavender and Rosemary are 
wa\s some repotting to do in an up-to-date charming on banks, and so also are Berberis 
collection, as young things are continually Aquifolium and B. stenophvlla. A very pretty 
coming on to take the places of the old plants, division line can be made with Escallonia I 0 n walls 
We are using rather more loam than we did maerantha, and it is excellent as a wall plant, 
years ago, and rather smaller pots, in pro- It is a good seaside plant. I have seen it 
., n *° .. e 81ze . d plant. To grow plants growing very luxuriantly on the banks of the 


well the soil must be of the best. 

Pines in succession which are slow' 
showing fruit may be lifted out of the 
plunging-bed for a time. Very often 
little check of this kind will cause the 
fruit to show, and less water may be 
given for a time, but this must not be 
carried too far, or the plants will lose colour. 
As a rule, w'hen the pots are filled with 
healthy roots, merely lifting the pots out of 
the bed for a time will suffice. It is rather 
too soon to overhaul the plants. March is 
the usual mouth for such work. Suckers 
may be taken from old stools at any time, 
potted into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and plunged 
in bottom heat. A good stock of good loam 


Mersey, near Liverpool, and also in Sussex. 
Hoeing or surface stirring may be done when 
the weather is dry. 

Fruit garden.— If it is intended to plant a 
bed, or beds, of Strawberries in March, the 
ground should be prepared now. The land 
should be thoroughly and deeply worked, and 
some short compost worked in. If this work is 
done now, there will be time for the land 
to settle before planting, and St raw'berries 
do best in firm land. When Strawberries 
are planted in spring there will be no fruit 
the first year, not bee-wise the pluuts will 
not produce, as most of them will do that, 
but the blossom-buds should be picked off. 
When planting Strawberries in spring, one 
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shifting the plants on next month. 1 - * - - - - 

Orchard-house. —The buds are swelling 
now, and the ventilAUm*v should be reduced 
to a Av<pid fold jui|P ~ 




ground sufficient in weight to pay for labour 
and rent. The seeds for this purpose are 
sown under glass in January, and the seed¬ 
lings, when hardened off, may be planted 


COXZHO WEEK’S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
February 4th .—Took advantage of a fine 
day to plant early Potatoes in a turf pit, and 
also on the early south border. Thinned 
Horn Carrots in frame and placed a little 
warm earth from shed round Potatoes on hot¬ 
bed. Sowed Spinach between rows of early 
Peas as a catch crop. Lettuces, Peas, and 
Horn Carrots have been sown on the south 
border. Planted a row of Runner Beaus 
under glass. 

February Oth.— Sowed Petunias, Verbenas. 
Begonias, and other tender annuals in forc¬ 
ing-house. Put in cuttings of Pelargoniums, 
chiefly tops of old plants lifted from the beds. 
They are struck in boxes over the hot-water 
pipes. In this position there are very few 
a,e I failures, and they root quickly. They will be 
helped oh in heat, and make as good plants 
as those struck in autumn—sometimes better. 
Potted off Fuchsias and put in more cuttings. 

February Oth.- Some Heliotropes and 
Fuchsias are being trained as standards. 
Several other plants, including Browallia 
Jamesoni and variegated Abutilons. are also 
being trained for standards, to form dot 
plants in beds and borders, and they are also 
useful in the conservatory. Moved to a cooler 
house Onions which have been raised in the 
warm one for transplanting. 

February 7th .— Finished training Peaches 
on walls. We are particular about the train¬ 
ing of these, and usually take the trees com¬ 
pletely off the walls to open out the branches 
to cover the walls properly. Potted off a lot 
of seedling Asparagus plumosus. We have 
several old plants which seed freely, and we 
always have young plants coming on of this 
and A. Sprengeri. Both make fine, basket 
plants, and are useful for cutting. 

February 8th. —Top-dressed Cucumbers 
with warm compost. Little and often is the 
course pursued. Earthed up French Beans 
in pots. Liquid-manure is also given fre¬ 
quently. Succession pots are filled a little 
more than half full with good soil and five 
Beans placed in each pot, covered 1 inch 
deep, space being left for earthing up later. 
Strawberries in blootn are helped with the 
rabbit’s tail when the pollen is ripe. 

February 9th .—Put in a lot of Lobelia cut¬ 
tings. both of the new double and single 
varieties. As fast as one batch of cuttings is 
rooted and moved out to harden ready for 
potting off other pots of cuttings recently in¬ 
serted are moved in to fill lip. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, llolborn, 
London, E.C. tetters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The. name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents shoxdd bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. Wc do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear inmiml that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Wc have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trilling that it is necessary that three 
sjwcimens of each kiml should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a lime, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for pool (W. B .).—Any of the stronger¬ 
growing Nymph;cas should thrive, such, for example, as 
candidissima, Chromatella, also k'uphar lulea and 
N. advena. Yillarsia nympha-oides, the single and double 
forms of Sagittaria, Slenyanthes trifoliata, Polygonum 
amphibium, and Ranunculus Lingua. Of the Nymphioas 
first named, there is now quite a host of new kinds 
possessing remarkable shades of colour, from white to the 
most brilliant red and carmine shades. 

Manures (0. K .).—You can buy basic slag at about 
£1 12s. to £2 58. per ton, according to quality, and kainit 
at from £2 5s. per ton (and carriage). Any manure mer¬ 
chant in your locality will execute an order for smaller 
quantities if you do not want a full ton ; but, of course, 
the price is proportionately higher. A ton of each would 
not be a great quantity if you have a moderately large 
acreage to cover ; but if you wish it for use in a garden it 
would doubtless he wise to get the smaller quantity, even 
if the price wtre a little higher. 

Cannas ( E .).—Cannas when dormant should not he 
kept too dry, otherwise those with weak rhizomes are apt 
to suffer a good deal. At the same time they need hut 
little moisture, so that only enough water Bhould be given 
to keep the soil slightly damp. In this way they will 
keep fresh and sound, and ready to start away freely in 
the spring. The best time to repot them is about the end 
of February or early in March, and if it is needed to 
increase the stock they can he readily divided at that 
season. After this the water supply must be gradually 
increased. 

Clematis Mrs. G. Jackman, pruning (Two 

Questions). This belongs to the patens section, which 
flowers in the spring on the old or well-ripened wood. 
The pruning should take place in the month of February 
or March, and consists in removing the weak, straggling, 
or overcrowded branches. To secure blossoms in the 
kinds which flower from the old or ripened wood, the 
strong one-year-old wood should be trained in as far as it 
has lieeotne thoroughly ripened, beyond which it may be 
cut away, the parts retained being so disposed as to fill 
up all vacant spaces. 

Gladioli in July (.V. Y. To obtain Gladiolus 
blooms for exhibition in July we think you should pot 
some up at once in a compost of good loam, well-rotted 
manure, and silver sand well mixed together. Keep the 
pots plunged right over in ashes in a cold-frame, and put 
them outdoors when danger from frost has gone. Bring 
them into the frame again later on when growths begin to 
show above the soil. We think the hybrids of Brenchley- 
ensis should come earliest, hut those of Gandav ensis give 
the finest spikes. Here, again, we should have several of 
each, and select the best when the time comes. 

Sweet Peas Helen Lewis, Paradise, and 
Mrs. Chas. Poster < Rosa ).—In reply to your inquiry 
whether the three varieties of Sweet Peas named above 
are reliable for garden decoration, we answer in the 
affirmative. Helen Lewis is, perhaps, the best of the trio. 
The colour in this instance is rich wavy orange standard 
and rosy wings. Only in exceptionally hot weather do 
the flowers burn, and then only to a limited extent. 
Paradise is a pretty rosy-pink form of the Countess 
Spencer type, arid should be in all collections. Mrs. 
Cnas. Foster is another of the Countess Spencer type, 
the colour in this instance being a beautiful shade of 
lavender. The trio, therefore, are all of the newer and 
more popular forms of the flower, having wavy standards. 

Rose plants with withered growths (Con i- 
waU ).—Such growths are very common upon newly- 
planted Hoses, and you need not feel alarmed about them, 
for all these will he pruned away in March. They repre¬ 
sent mainly the late unripened shoots, and such shoots 
would he useless for flowering. You could go over the 
plants and cut them off now. All plants could be short¬ 
ened to about 2 feet, excepting the climbers, and of these 
you should merely remove extreme ends of shoots just 
now. In March the dwarf or bush Roses will be cut hack 
to within, say, 4 inches or 6 inches of their base, and the 
climbing sorts to about 2 feet, hut this must not lie done 
vet. As mildew usually attacks unrijiened wood, such 
wood may lie cut away, ev en to the ground, at once and 
burnt, for it is useless to retain it. Yon can tell this un¬ 
ripened wood by its readiness to bend freely, and there is 
always more pith in such shoots. 

Roses for pot culture in cold greenhouse 
(Welshman ).—The Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas 
are unquestionably the best Roses for cultivating in a cool 
greenhouse. The number of both sections is very large 
how, and in order to aid you, we give a selection: — 
Hybrid Perpetuals : Frau Karl Druschki, Ulrich Brun- 
ner, Mrs. John Laing, General Jacqueminot, Commandant 
Felix Faure, Baroness Rothschild, Mine. G. Luizet, Duke 
of Wellington. Hybrid ZVWnk Caroline Testlut Angus- 
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tine Guinoisseau, La France, Captain Christy, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Marquise Litta, Pharisaer, Mme. Itavary. 
Mme. Edinee Metz. You will Bee that the Hybrid 
Perpetuals contain mostly the rich colours, so that if you 
have a fondness for these, you must select from the 
Hy brid Perpetuals. Should you have space for one or two 
climbers to grow up the pillars of the house or on the 
wall try either Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet d*Or, Francois 
Crousse, Climbing Belle Siebrecht, or Mme. Jules 
Grav ereaux. 

Chrysanthemums stopping and timing 

(Perplexed ).—Judging from the tone of your remarks I 
can come to no other conclusion than that you do not 
fully appreciate the responsibility attaching to those who 
contribute to the pages of this journal, or you would 
never ask me to reconsider the advice it has been my 
privilege to give in these columns for many years past. 
I have been closely identified with the progress of the 
Chrysanthemum during the last twenty vears. The notes 
that 1 contribute to Gardening from time to time, are 
based on personal experience with these plants. The 
dates for stopping and timing that have appeared at 
interv als are gathered from a collection of plants—prob¬ 
ably the largest in this country that are grown solely 
for exhibition, and for this reason there is no necessity 
to go back on what has been already stated. For your 
friend to base his calculations on a plant purchased iu the 
“ spring” and you to act on the information thus gained, 
would lie most misleading. Are you not aware that 
trade growers repeatedly “top” their plants to procure 
stock, and such treatment always hastens hud production? 


Apple Rymer (A. P. Finch ).—This is a large fruit, 
roundish and flattened, with five ribs extending to the 
eye. on the shaded side it is pale red, on the side next 
the sun the colour is a deep red, covered with greyish 
dots. Eye is open, with broad reflexed segments. It is a 
good cooking Apple in use from October to Christinas. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

teituce. —Please send a plant with the insects on, and 

we can then help you.- Win. Whitehead. Write to 

B. R. Cant and Sons, The old Roee Gardens, Colchester. 

- Henry M. Sperling.—We do not. think there is any 

cause for alarm. You’might inquire in the neighliourhood 
if any ill effects have ever been noticed from using the 
gravel to which you refer.— Old Young. —Kindly read 
our rules as to sending name when asking any queries. 

- W. Ilminster.— You cannot do better than plant 

Holly, purchasing strong seedling plants, and preparing 
the stations for them bv manuring well nn<l digging 
deeply. Holly is not of Blow growth when well planted. 

- Mrs. Dewar.— Kindly send us some further particulars 

as to your system of cultivation, and then we w ill do our 
best to help you. Have you a greenhouse or only a 
frame?- Two (Questions. - 1, No, you must not white¬ 

wash the Anipelopsis in the way you suggest. You will 
certainly injure it if } oudo.— A Coventry Reader. - We do 

not know what dye is used.- David Wilson. — Were the 

layers of Carnations rooted ? If not, they are dead and 
will never do any good. You ought to have potted them 
if rooted, and put into a cold-frame, planting them out in 
the spring. Get small plants in pots early in the spring, 
and plant them out as soon as the weather is favourable. 
You could not expect them to do well, seeing you did not 
drain the box.— If'. M.- 1, See reply to “ M. R." rc 
“Good early-flowering Chrysanthemums ” in our issue of 
Dec. 25), 1906, p. 613. A copy can be had of the publisher, 
post free, for l}d. 2. A good early Rhubarb is Cham¬ 
pagne, while Daw’s Champion is also good. See note in 

this week's issue, p. 669.- Ashffeld.—You cannot do 

better than fill in the blanks iu your hedge with strong 
seedling plants of Holly, preparing the stations for same 

before you plant them.- J. A mien.— At the end of April 

or early in May, all depending on the weather and district 

in which the trees are growing.- F. J. lloscollar.— 

Seeds of this Tomato can be had from most of the large 
firms. We were supplied by Messrs. Watkins and 
Simpson, Covent Garden, W.C. II. T. FallowjieUl.- 
Get Hobday’s “Villa Gardening” from this office, price 

6s. 6d., post free.- Marigold. Please send a frond with 

some of the insects on it. The pest is evidently scale, and 
if eo, the only thing you can do is to cut off the affected 

fronds and burn them.- R. Bower.—Y ou eannot do 

better than plant 60 ine of the many fine forms of Water 
Lilies now to be had. You will find an article dealing 
with the subject in our issue of Dec. 20, 1903, p. 642, a 
copy of which may be had from the publisher, post free, 

for lid.- II. Stcrry.— The damage to the Violet leav es is 

due to the mildew, which has been caused by keeping the 

frames too close when the weather was mild.- South 

Staffortl.—See reply to “ Black Country " in our issue of 
Dec. 22, 19CG, p. 691, re “Gloxinias starting into growth.” 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants- -Lettuce.- 1. Asparagus Spren- 
geri; 2, Purple Beech ; 3, Rosa pomifera, we think, but 

should like to see when in flower.- L. Symms .—The 

Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans). See note rc this 

in our issue of Jan. 20, 1907, p, 655.- Cdrthew. 1, 

Paulovvnia imperialis. See “G. I.,” Jan. 19, 15)07, p. Gl r >; 
2, Probably Gypsophila paniculata, whose lace-like flowers 
are largely used for cutting ; 3, Must hav e a plant in 
flower, or, at least, some description of the colour of the 
flowers and habit of the plant. 

Name of fruit. -Miss //ofterfcm.—Apple Newton 
Wonder. 


Catalogues received. Hobbies Limited, Norfolk 
Nurseries, Dereham ; London Depot: 17, Broad-strect- 

place, London, E.C. Seeds and Plaids for /W.-T. S. 

Ware (’02), Limited, Feltham, Middlesex .—List of Flo tea 

and Vegetable Seeds ; Price List of Begonias. -Vilmorin, 

Andrieux, et Cie., 4, quai de la Megisscrie, Paris. (General 

Catalogue for l'J>>7. -Letts and Harding, West Haddon, 

Rugby .—Catalogue of Seeds and List of Roses and Fruit- 
trees. 


Dyeing Barberry leaves. — Will any reader 
kindly tell me the way to dye Barberry leaves a reddish 
colour, as sold in the market at this time of the year?— 
A Coventry Reader. 


WEBBS’ ROYAL FAVOUR CUCUMBER, 

1/6 & 2 6 |>er packet. 

WEBBS’ EMPEROR TOMATO, 

1/6 & 2/6 per packet. 

WEBBS’ STOURBRIDGE MARROW PEA, 

2/6 per quart. 

WEBBS’ CHAMPION PRIZE LEEK, 

1/6 per packet. 

WEBBS’ KINVER MAMMOTH BROAD BEAN, 

• 2/6 per quart. 

WEBBS’ PRIZEWINNER CARROT, 

1/- per ounce. 

WEBBS’ WONDERFUL LETTUCE, 

6d. & 1/- per packet. 

Webbs’ Spring Catalogue, 1/- 

G rut is to customers. Abridged edit i« *n gratis. 


WEBB & SONS 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 
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CHRISTMAS BLOOMS A PARADOX. 
The rapid changes and general variableness of 
an English winter usually provide a fruitful 
source of conversation, and much matter for 
newspaper paragraphs; hut to the keen gar¬ 
dener, anxious for his choice and rare speci¬ 
mens, it is a more serious matter, testing his 
capabilities and patience to the utmost, and 
through the trying winter days he longs for 
the one great panacea for all his troubles— 
the sun—knowing that by its glorious light 
and warmth as the days lengthen and its 
power increases, the dormant buds will burst, 
und the leaf and exquisite petals unfold. Thus 
he naturally looks to the sun and its life- 
giving warmth as the very life of the plants, 
for on it all growth would seem to depend. 
By it is the soil warmed, and root action 
stimulated, and the tiny cells of stem and leaf 
commence their busy work of reproduction 
and the manufacture of ciilorophyl, and soon 
the world is green. The more sun the 
brighter the colours, the more varied the hue, 
the more robust the growth, but as the days 
shorten, and its power begins to wane, growth 
is checked, and autumn plant life proceeds to 
prepare for its long winter sleep, hastened 
into rest by the sodden and chilly earth. 

But now comes the paradox, for it is indeed 
a great mystery. For how can we explain the 
fact that when all conditions seem adverse 
certain plants should at this time spring into 
life and flourish—the very conditions which 
have put almost all plant life to sleep having 
awakened them ? The Christmas Rose (Helle- 
borus niger), regardless of frost and snow', 
biting wind, or sunless sky, is in vigorous 
action, pushing up its fleshy stalk, crowned 
w ith a flower so pure and white that it would 
seem to rival the falling snow ; while just 
through the surface of the starved ground the 
Snowdrop, green-frilled Aconites, and others, 
push their heads in active growth, thriving 
and flourishing under the very conditions that 
produce almost universal torpor in all their 
numerous neighbours. Growing wild in our 
limestone woods will be found the handsome 
spikes of green flowers of our indigenous Hel¬ 
lebores, and when the warm, moist days of 
spring and early summer are encouraging 
rapid growth on all sides, these conditions 
cause our winter friends to fade, and as 
though touched by an early autumn frest, 
♦hey disappear, to sleep away the lovely 
summer. 

Who can explain this seeming miracle? To 
say it is the plant's nature is no explanation ; 
nor does the knowledge that some are natives 
of other lands, and refuse to alter their habits 
to our seasons, and live, as it were, out of 
time, explain the matter. It is, indeed, a 
mystery, revealing to us but one more marvel 
of a creation of infinite beauty and vonder. 
litized by ^tQQW^ip 
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TREE CARNATIONS. 

From correspondence which has reached me 
it would appear that, despite the growing 
popularity of the American type of Tree-Car¬ 
nation, there are gardeners and amateurs who 
have not yet given up grow ing the older types 
of Tree-Carnations. To many gardeners these 
older types are far more serviceable than the 
newer kinds, with their much larger flowers. 
A strong point against the majority of the 
American type is their insignificance when 
ordinarily grown without disbudding. If al¬ 
lowed to carry more than one bloom upon a 
stem many kinds are little better than semi¬ 
double, and certainly would not appeal to any 
lover of Carnations. The great height, often 
4 feet or more in the first flowering, is rather 
against them. Frequently I have been asked 
by enthusiastic amateurs, possessing a small 
greenhouse. “How can I make these Ameri¬ 
can Carnations flower more freely ?” They are 
obviously not satisfied w ith a plant in a 5-inch 
or 6-inch pot yielding only occasional blooms. 
One cannot hut admit that such plants do not 
represent the best culture, far from that; but 
it is equally clear that a more bushy plant, 
providing a greater number of much smaller 
flowers, is far more satisfying to such as these. 
By the amateur a Carnation bloom in winter 
time is not to be lightly regarded. It is these 
older and more bushy types that only were 
seen a few years ago that the amateur is 
longing for again, now that lie has had a taste 
of the American one-stem, one-flower type. 
That the older English types of Tree-Carna¬ 
tion have been in some instances discarded 
there is no doubt, but they are still largely 
grown in nursery and private gardens. 

One of the chief errors of the amateur in his 
dealings with the Carnation is that of starving 
the plant in its youth and in quite a small 
pot, in which the soil will usually be found 
much too dry. These conditions tend to 
rapidly harden the stem of the plant at it 3 
base and lower paQts, producing a contracted 
hide-bound condition akin to semi-strangula¬ 
tion. This, in turn, impeding the natural 
flow of sap, has a tendency to produce a semi- 
starved condition of the plant generally, 
the stems, leaves, shoots, and blossoms being 
puny. 

Young plants and their treatment.— 
Freshly-rooted cuttings of all Carnations are 
now easily obtainable, and as soon as received 
they should be potted into 3-inch pots, using 
sandy loam, with a little manure and bone- 
meal in the soil. Pot moderately firm, always 
use clenu pots, and leave a space of nearly 
half-an-inch at the surface for affording water. 
If the plants are strong they will be ready for 
pots of 5 inches diameter in about six weeks, 
the young plants remaining quite green and 


leafy to the soil. If the lower part of the 
stem is of a brown colour the plants have not 
had sufficient moisture at the root, or a cheek 
of some kind has been experienced. The Car¬ 
nation must always be regarded as a “Boft- 
wooded” subject, that must be grown on 
quickly if justice is to he done. When I say I 
frequently pot strongly-rooted cuttings into 
5-inch pots direct from the cutting pot, it will 
afford the reader some proof of my ideas of 
liberal treatment in the early stages. Much 
mischief is done by starving the plants in 
small pots, and by keeping the cuttings tco 
long in the cutting-pot after they are rooted. 
A common practice years ago was to root the 
cuttings in autumn, and when rooted to place 
the pots on a shelf near the glass for weeks 
before potting. Little w’onder the plants did 
little good afterwards. When well rooted the 
young plants should bo potted off singly at 
once, and those who do so, and attend to 
them, will obtain the best results. A young 
plant in a 5-inch pot would not require water 
oftener than once in seven or ten days at this 
season, while a young plant in a 2-ineh or 
3-incli pot may require water every second or 
third day. All amateurs should study the 
early treatment of the Carnation closely, and 
so become acquainted with those simple, 
essential details. 

Not infrequently, when inspecting the young 
Carnation plants in the greenhouse of the 
amateur, one finds the ball of earth quite dry 
for something like half its depth, the direct 
outcome cf supplying driblets of wnter. This 
is a grave and common mistake, quite easy to 
avoid if ample water space be left at the sur¬ 
face, and the space filled with water each time 
water is required. Far better that a plant be 
watered but once each week, and then soaked 
for five minutes in a pail of water, for in this 
way the majority of the roots at the bottom 
will get their fill. The above remarks apply 
to all the types of Tree-Carnations, though 
it should be borne in mind when dealing with 
the new American sorts that these are far 
more robust and vigorous in growth, and for 
this reason are best if treated in a much more 
liberal manner. 

Those who prefer to root their own cuttings 
should now secure fresh young growths of not 
less than 4 inches or 5 inches long, and, re¬ 
moving the lowest pair of leaves, cut the stem 
across directly below the joint. If these 
growths are young, yet fairly firm, they will 
root in about a month. Many amateurs who 
have a greenhouse find it difficult to propa¬ 
gate these Carnations from cuttings. Here is 
a simple and very effectual way. Take a box 
a foot or more deep, and place in it some 
short manure or Cocoa-nut-fibre, well watered 
to retain moisture. Now take a few clean 
pots, or a well-drained square pan that will 
fit inside the box, and fill it entirely with sand 
made rather firm, and insert the cuttings in 
rows in the sand, and water thoroughly to 
make them firm. Now place the box over the 
hot water pipeHIS^ hi Ithd 'warmest part of 
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glass. In such a place the majority of the cut- ^ 
tings will root. 

In a subsequent note I hope to refer to some I 
of the best old as well ns the newer varieties, j 
with brief notes oil their individual merits. 

E. Jenkins. 
— 

THE ITO FAMILY. 

The Fig family is an extensive one. of which 
only the common Fig (Ficus Carica) is hardy 
in this country, but several of them are grown 
under glass, principally for the beauty of 
their foliage. In this latter respect there is a 
wide difference, fcr in size the leaves range I 
from that herewith figured (Ficus pandurata), J 
and the well-kxown India-rubber-plant (Ficus ! 
elastica) to the tiny F. stipulata minima, 
whose foliage is only about the size of that of I 
the Box. Ficus beugalensis or indica (the ! 


good specimens may be often seen in fore¬ 
courts and back gardens. For this reason the 
Fig is entitled to a foremost place among 
London trees and shrubs, for in addition to its 
other features it is by no means a slow grower, 
and from its economic value is always inter 
esting. 

Ficus benoalessis, also known as Ficus 
indica. is the Banyan, which forms a remark¬ 
able tree, or, rather, a grove of trees, ema¬ 
nating from a single individual. It first forms 
an upright trunk, from the upper portion of 
which wide spreading branches are pushed 
out. These branches in time develop stout 
cord-like roots, which lengthen quickly, and 
soon reach the ground. When this takes 
place fibrous roots are pushed out from their 
lower portion, and then the original perpen¬ 
dicular root quickly thickens till it forms 
quite a buttress, supporting a spreading 


Ficus ebuknea. An East Indian tree that 
) will succeed in a warm greenhouse. The 
; leaves, though not quite so large nor of so 
leathery a nature as those of the India-rubber, 

' are.a good deal in the same way. In'colour 
they are of a bright shining green, while the 
inid-rib and principal veins are of an ivory- 
white tint. Young, well-furnished plants, 
with a single stem, are decidedly ornamental. 

Ficus elastica.— This, the well-known 
India-rubber-plant, was at one time largely 
grown in window ;, but of late years it has be¬ 
come much less popular for that purpeae. Its 
] decline may be attributed to its losing the 
bottom leaves if exposed to draughts and 
sudden changes inseparable frem a window . 
and to the enormous quantities of Kentias 
now grown. There is a variety (variegata) in 
which the leaves have a yellowish border, but 
it is not sufficiently bright to render it a good 



Ficus pandurata. From a photograph in Messrs. Sander s nursery at St. Albans. 


Banyan) is well known to all who have visited 
the East Indies, while the Sycamore-tree of 
Scripture is a member of the same genus— 
viz., Ficus Sycamorus. The first ef a few- 
select species to be mentioned will be the 
common Fig— 

Ficua Carica, whose merits ns an orna¬ 
mental subject, apart from its fruit, are very 
insufficiently recognised. The large lobed 
leaves are of a firm, leathery nature, and a 
well-furnished specimen is handsome. The 
Tig has been grown in places along our 
southern coasts as a fruit-tree almost from 
time immemorial, and one of the most in¬ 
teresting sights I have seen was the Fig 
garden at Tnrring. near Worthing. Many of 
the old specimens there were exceedingly pic¬ 
turesque. That the Fig succeeds in clcse 
proximity to the sea may be noted over and 
over again, while few trees or shrubs succeed 
" London,ns 

e 


branch, and supplying it with a certain 
amount of nourishment. As a tree in this ! 
way develops in all directions from its centre I 
it is evident that n very large space will in I 
time be covered. In a small state it is under 
cultivation in this count#/ not particularly , 
striking, forming, as it doe.s a branching speei- I 
men clothed with ovate leaves 5 inches to | 
8 inches long, dark green in colour, and of a 
leathery texture. 

FlCUS Cannont. —Distributed about thirty 1 
years ago under the name of Artocarpus Can- | 
noni, it is as such still generally met with in | 
gardens and nurseries. The leaves vary con¬ 
siderably in shape, some being almost plain, I 
while others are deeply divided. In colour, I 
however, they are all on the upper surface of 
a rich bronzy crimson, tinged with purple, 
and the under part of a bright red. It is a 
native of the Society Islands, and is a plant of 
easy culture in a warm house. 


variegated leaved plant. Though a moisture 
lover this Ficus is very impatient of stagnant 
water at the roots, hence it should never be 
allowed to stand in saucers or pans of water. 

Ficus falcata.— This is a small, dense 
growing climber that will attach itself to a 
damp w all in the stove by means of its aerial 
roots, after the manner of Ivy. So planted it 
forms quite a mass of foliage, the individual 
leaves being about an inch long, of a very 
deep green, and in shape so peculiarly curved 
as to suggest the specific name of falcata. It 
is valuable as a covering for walls, and given 
a liberal amount of atmospheric moisture it 
is of easy propagation and culture. 

Ficua macrophylla (Australian Banyan). 

A native of Queensland and New' South 
Wales, and one that will thrive in a green¬ 
house temperature. The specific name im- 
I plying large leaved is a misnomer, for the 
leaves are considerably .smaller than those’of 
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F. dealbata, F. elasticn, F. pandurata, and 
others. They are of a dark glossy green, 
ovate in shape, and about 6 Inches to 8 inches 
long. 

Ficus pandurata.— My first acquaintance 
with this noble-looking Fig was at the Ghent 
Exhibition in the spring of 1903, when it 
formed one of the new plants exhibited by 
Messrs. F. Sander and Son, of St. Albans 
and Bruges. Later on in the same year it 
was at the Temple Show given a first-elaes 
certificate by our Royal Horticultural Society. 
Its general appearance may be well seen in 
the accompanying illustration, particularly 
the shape of the leaves, and their lighter 
coloured ribs and veins. They are -of a de¬ 
cidedly coriaceous nature, and in vigorous ex¬ 
amples quite a foot across. This Ficus needs 
the temperature of a stove. 

Ficus Parcelli. —An exceedingly orna¬ 
mental variegated stove plant. The leaves, 
which are thin in texture, nre from 6 inches 
to 7 inches long, pointed ovate in shape, and 
in colour bright green, irregularly blotched 
with deep green and ivory white. The edges 
of the leaves are serrated. This is a native of 
Polynesia, and was introduced in 1874. 

Ficus radicans.— A free growing climber, 
with leaves from 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
and of a rich green tint. It is just the thing 
for clothing a damp wall in a warm house, 
under which conditions it makes far more 
rapid headway than F. falcata, above men¬ 
tioned. The variety variegata has the leaves 
freely yet irregularly margined with white, 
and furnishes a pleasing break away from the 
ordinary form. 

Ficus religiosa.— This, the Peepul-tree of 
India, is in habit essentially a tree. The 
leaves in shape suggest those of the Poplar, 
except that the apex is elongated into a tail¬ 
like point. Owing to this feature it is a very 
notable object in the stove. 

Ficus stipulata, also known as F. repens. 
—One of the best known members of the 
family, being universally employed for the 
clothing of damp walls, as it adheres thereto 
in the same way as Ficus falcata. The leaves 
of the ordinary form of F. stipulata are, as a 
rule, from one-half to three-quarters of an 
inch in length, pointed ovate in shape, 
and of a deep green colour. Though so 
permanent in character, this really represents 
but the juvenile form, for occasionally Ficus 
stipulata, when it has attained a considerable 
height, will produce large leathery leaves, 
borne on thickened stems from the upper part 
of the plant, and such shoots will produce Fig¬ 
like fruits. Beside the ordinary form of Ficus 
stipulata there are two distinct varieties— 
viz., minima, altogether a smaller and more 
compact grower than the type ; and variegata. 
in which the leaves nre irregularly blotched 
with white. When in good condition this is 
decidedly pretty, but the variegation is not 
very constant. 

Ficus Svcamorus.— A native of North 
Africa and Asia Minor, where it attains quite 
tree like dimensions. The leaves, which arc 
ovate in shape and cordate at the base, are 
slightly hairy when young, but become smooth 
with maturity. From its Biblical associations 
it is very interesting, but is less ornamental 
than many other members of the genus. 

Ficus villosa.— Under the name of Ficus 
barbata this species is better known than it is 
under the specific name of villosa. It is a stout 
growing climber, with pointed ovate leaves, 
which, as well as the stems, are more or less 
hairy. The young leaves are ,reddish. As a 
climbing plant it is less valuable than the 
several senndent species above referred to. 

X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Violets in frames.-Kindlv advise me 
as regards the growing of Violets in a f.aroe ? For two 
seasons they have done very badly, and I understand that 
on Shooter’s Hill no one can get Violets to do well. In 
my case the single ones look fairly healthy, but the buds 
come to nothing ; while the double ones all run to foliage 
(leaves like Dock leaves) and no flowers Many of the 
leaves are attacked by some disease, as is apparent from 
the leaves I send you.—A. M. 8. 

[The Violet-leaves are badly attacked by 
the well-known and very troublesome fungus 
Puccinia violne, and if the whole of your 
plants are similarly affected, the better way, 
particularly as yo^get all leaves and no 
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flowers, will be to burn the stock and obtain ! 
fresh plants from a distance. It would be ; 
equally necessary to destroy the soil—that is 
to say, burn it or bury it; or, failing this, 
put it in a heap and cover it with lime. We 
do not believe that it is impossible to grow 
Violets in your locality, and your account of 
the growth inclines us to believe that gross- 
ness of the soil, with much looseness also, is 
largely responsible for the existing state of 
things. You do not say what variety you arc 
growing, hut of singles, La France is one of 
the best, Marie Louise and Neapolitan being 
good doubles. Good loamy soil, not over¬ 
done with manure, with a little soot added, 
will grow the plants quite well. Single ami 
freshly-rooted runners are best, divided old 
stools the worst. Plant the former in shaded 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE FENNEL-FLOWER (NIGELLA). 
This, so-called in consequence of the foliage 
resembling that of the common Fennel, be¬ 
longs to the natural order of Crowfoots (Ra- 
nuneulacece). The Nigellas are all hardy 
border annuals. Some few have been in cul¬ 
tivation now’ for a number of years, and may, 
in fact, be classed amongst the oldest of our 
hardy border flow ers. That they have so long 
found a place in our gardens need occasion no 
surprise when the nature of their singular- 
looking flowers and the elegant cut foliage, 
which is a characteristic of many of the varie¬ 
ties, is taken into consideration, and the old* 


Nigella Miss Jekvll. 


ground in March, and grow them well. 
Should disease appear, syringe the plants 
with a sulphur and soft-soap solution. 
Watering overhead with soot-water will keep 
red-spider in check. It is best done after 
sunset. Firm planting is necessary to pro¬ 
mote sturdy growth.] 

Painting hot water pipes —I have just bought 
a second-hand greenhouse, including heating appara¬ 
tus. Will you please say what l had better do to 
clean the pipes, as they are very rusty ? I have been 
told to use Linseed-oil and Brunswick black. Shall 
I be all right in using this?-R. B. IIills. 

[Lamp-black, mixed with boiled oil and tur¬ 
pentine, is the best paint for hot-water pipes, 
and is perfectly harmless to plants. If tur¬ 
pentine chiefly is used, and only a little oil, 
the pipes will not smell 60 strongly nor be so 
long in drying. Well clean off the rust bpfore 
yon apply the paint.] 


fashioned names of “Devil in a Bush” and 
“Love in a Mist,” under which they had 
hitherto been known and grown, nre likely to 
cling to them for years to <*>me. Although 
some handsome varieties nre to be found 
among the older introductions, there nre none 
which can approach the new one, named Miss 
Jekvll—of which an illustration is now given 
—either for its habit of growth or for the 
beauty of its flowers. No other variety has 
such lovely blue flowers as this one, and 
having the further advantage of being borne 
on long stalks, the blossoms nre well poised 
amongst the elegant slender foliage, and are 
seen to great advantage. It is also an exceed¬ 
ingly free-flowering variety, lasting for a long 
time in good condition, and when grown in 
groups, ns it should be. forms a singularly 
beautiful obj£^ t|]ef|W^d flower border. 
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Seed may be sown in autumn the same as 
with the other varieties if an early display of 
bloom is desired, as the plants are quite 
hardy. On the other hand, if it is preferred 
the plants should flower late in summer or 
early autumn, the first week or second week 
in April is quite early enough to sow the 
seed. In any case, the plants will grow and 
flower freely enough in soil which is neither 
too rich nor too poor in character. 

A. W. 


FERNS FOR DECORATING ROOMS. 
Many of these most beautiful in themselves 
are of but little value for house decoration. 
To have them suitable for this purpose the 
fronds must be green, yet so hardy as not to 
be affected by the cold draughts from open 
windows. We too often see during the winter 
the frosty air blowing in on plants as they 
stand on tables near the windows, and if 
such are at all tender their foliage is soon cut 
down. Amongst Ferns there are but few 
more useful for this work than the Pteris 
family. Their fronds are hardy, and at the 
same time many of the species are most 
pleasing. If we take P. tremula we shall 
tiiul that more of this variety finds its vay to 
the market than any other. It is alike useful 
in a young and small state as well as when 
grown to u goodly size. This species stands 
well in a room, particularly if not too much 
pot-bound to need frequent watering, as 
plants in such plnees are apt to get dry, par¬ 
ticularly during the summer months. In 
small pots this plant is most useful, for when 
well grown it can be employed for a variety 
of purposes, and being of such free habit it 
makes, in a 5-inch or 6-inch pot, a nice speci¬ 
men well furnished with its noble fronds. 
Seedlings are so easily raised, that a good 
stock may be worked up in a short time. It 
is not at all particular as to soil, but a light, 
rich sandy loam seems to suit it best. Thou¬ 
sands of plants of Pteris serrulata are sold 
daily in our markets, thus testifying to its 
popularity for decoration. Its hardy consti¬ 
tution, easy cultivation, and graceful habit 
at once place it in the front of our decorative 
Ferns. Either in small pots or when grown 
to a larger size it is alike useful, as its light 
graceful fronds lend themselves to almost 
any place, and being of such a lasting nature 
do not soon suffer when exposed to cold winds 
or allowed to get dry. The freedom with 
which this variety is produced from spores 
and the rapidity of its growth enable it to be 
used more often than could otherwise be done 
were it more tender. It enjoys a liberal 
amount of water, and should not be exposed 
to the scorching rays of the sun during 
summer, otherwise the fronds are not of that 
freshness so desirable. There are several 
varieties of this all more or less beautiful. 
Pteris cretica is deservedly one of the most 
popular greenhouse species fer decoration, 
particularly the variety known as ulbo-lineata, 
the bright line down the centre making it 
very attractive, particularly when the fertile 
fronds are removed. Lomaria gibba in a 
young state is very attractive, and thousands 
are used every year for table and other deco¬ 
rations. Grown in small pots they are most 
useful, and may be employed for a variety of 
purposes; their light. Palm-like fronds, 
which grow so close to the pot, enable them 
to be used in places where it is difficult to 
have Palms. The soft green and compact 
habit, together with the enduring nature of 
the fronds, render them most useful. When 
grown in a 6-inch pot the plants are very use¬ 
ful for vases, but they must on no account be 
allowed to get tkv at the roots, or they soon 
suffer. Lygodium japonicum is usually 
grown in gardens under the name of Lygodium 
scandens. For decoration it is most useful, 
for its slender climbing stems may be em¬ 
ployed in a variety of ways. When grown in 
small pots the growths can be trained round 
pier glasses, etc. They are also useful for table 
decoration and for hanging baskets. The 
fronds are very leathery, and stand a long 
time in water, which is a great advantage. 

At one time no Ferns were so much in re¬ 
quest for decoration as Adiautums. Either 
cut or in pots there was always a demand for 
them, but since the Asparagus has become so 
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popular there is not the same call for Adian- 
tums. Still, as pot plants, particularly in a 
small state, they are much in request, and 
thousands are sold daily in our markets. 
Being of such easy culture and accommo¬ 
dating themselves to all sorts of places, they 
are sure to remain in favour so long as there 
is such a rage for small plants. When well 
grown they make nice subjects for decorating 
rooms, but they must on no account be al¬ 
lowed to get dry at the roots or be stored in 
the draught, or the fronds will soon shrivel 
up. Fine specimens may be grown in the 
course of a few months, particularly if well 
fed with manure water. As to soil, they are 
not at all particular so long as it is of a light, 
.sandy nature. A. cuneatum should not be 
grown in too much heat, neither ought the 
plant to have a dense shade, or the foliage 
will be of very little use for cutting. A. gra- 
cillimum ought to be grown fully exposed to 
the sun to make the fronds hardy if they are 
to be of any value. L. C. 


GROWING PLANTS FOR WINDOWS IN 
SUMMER. 

Much disappointment is often experienced by 
those who, having no greenhouse, are tempted 
to buy, as summer comes on, for the decora¬ 
tion of their windows or tables, plants that do 
not always turn out so well as they expected. 
We have" not yet reached the summer season, 
but to those who have greenhouses a word as 
to the advantage to be derived by growing on 
plants specially with this end in view' may be 
of service front one who has had a little expe¬ 
rience in this direction. To begin with, 
nearly all flowering plants are benefited by a 
change. In other words, it is not the wisest 
plan to keep plants in a window constantly 
throughout the summer. This plan may suc¬ 
ceed where fine foliaged plants alone are the 
consideration, but flowering plauts require 
more change ; besides, variety, even in a win¬ 
dow, is interesting. When I refer to plants 
I include many ot our annuals that, potted, 
make meat charming window subjects, and in 
this connection I would mention such things 
as Rhodanthe, Verbena, Nemesia, Balsam, 
Musk, Mignonette. Then there are not a few 
subjects, such as Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and 
Pelargoniums, that just at the moment may 
be propagated in heat. These alone will 
do much towards making a window gay, 
and if given proper attention always answer 
satisfactorily. In the ease of Rhodanthes, 
these should be potted off, from fifteen to 
eighteen in a pot, according to size. Verbena* 
should be potted separately, and the leading 
shoot pinched in good time so as to encourage 
a bushy habit. Nemesias may be grown in 
separate pots, if desired, and another annual I 
must add to the list as making a mrst useful 
window plant is the Schizanthus, the seed of 
which may be got in at once. Both Fuchsias 
and Heliotropes, if propagated from cuttings 
now, should be encouraged to grow for a time, 
all flower-buds being rubbed off, and every¬ 
thing done to build up a shapely plant. One 
of the common faults in reference to window 
plants is transferring them full of bloom 
from a heated structure to the much 
cooler atmosphere of a room, where they are 
very often subject to draughts, and, as is 
often to be seen in the case of Fuchsias, it 
only takes a few days to prove that the change 
has been prejudicial to them, as the buds drop 
off. To avoid all this, plants intended to be 
brought into a room should either be trans¬ 
ferred early before buds show, or, better still, 
they should have some w-eeks’ treatment in a 
cold frame after they have left the greenhouse, 
and this. I contend, is the secret of success 
where window plants are concerned. On 
more than one occasion I have heard men in 
the trade anxious to push the sale of their 
plants make the statement that “they have 
been bloomed in a cold frame.” and, there¬ 
fore, are more likely to succeed than those 
flowered under conditions where heat has 
helped to bring on the bloom, and. judging by 
the sturdiness of the plants offered to the cus¬ 
tomer, I have had no reason to doubt the 
statement. It is obvious that plants grown 
and bloomed under hardier conditions for the 
most pnrt are likelv to give the best results. 

F. W. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Flowers of Xrls stylosa.—I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me if there is any way of 
making blooms of Iris stylosa last longer in water? 
1 have tried cutting before the buds have expanded, 
and slit up stems, but they only last one or two 
days.-A. 1*. WHITE. 


ROSES. 


BUDDED STOCKS. 

The time has arrived when all budded stocks, 
whether Manetti, needling Brier cuttings. Do 
la Grifferaie, or hedge-row Briers should be 
cut back. When budding the stocks the buds 
arc inserted in the side shoots of standard 
and half-standard Briers, in the collar or that 
part just beneath the branches of the seedling 
Brier, and in the stem as close to the root as 
possible of Manetti, Brier cutting, and De la 
Grifferaie stocks. In all these cases that por¬ 
tion of the stock above the buds is now cut 
away. With standard and hulf-standard 
stocks we retain 3 inches or 4 inches of the 
Brier just beyond where bud is inserted. This 
is afterwnrds removed when the buds hav- 
considerably grown out, but with the dwarf 
stocks they arc cut as close ns possible to the 
inserted bud, without, of tourse. going *«» 
close as to injure the bud in any way. '1 here 
is one exception to this, and that is tlr* Tea 
Roses. In the case of these we usually cut off 
all the shoots of the Briers as close to the. 
stock as possible, but the stem portion is re¬ 
tained for a few weeks longer, as we find this 
has a tendency to prevent the buds pushing 
out to be, perhaps, cut back by the first frost. 
Having cut back the stocks we take the fiist 
opportunity to dig up the soil. This we call 
turning in. The spade is pushed slantingly 
beneath the soil to a depth of about 2 inches, 
and the soil turned completely over, burying 
all weeds at the same time. If we have reason 
to believe that some manure would be bene¬ 
ficial this is applied before turning in the soil. 
A dressing of Tonka’ manure would be of 
much value to these dormant buds if the soil 
needs a stimulant. It is a good plan previous 
to turning in the dwarf budded stocks to put 
down a stake to each stock. This acts as a 
guide when digging. 

I have just cut back a large pillar Rose in 
which I had inserted some buds of a new 
Rambler. This pillar Rose was a worthless 
sort, but by budding into several of the young 
grow ths one may soon convert it into a more 
useful pillar Rose. The growths containing 
the buds are cut back to the inserted bud, and 
all other growths discarded. As the sap rises 
the buds or eyes are rubbed off, save those of 
the newly inserted variety. If anyone pos¬ 
sesses a good yellow Bunksian Rose let him 
put into the same this summer some buds or 
Mareehal Niel, Cloth of Gold, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, or other choice Rose. It will not 
be necessary to discard all the growths of the 
Banksian, but if the shoots are selected as 
near the root as possible they will when cut 
back have sufficient force to start the inserted 
buds. I have seen glorious Mareehal Niels 
obtained in this way. 

It is not generally known how useful dwarf 
budded stocks are for potting up to provide 
some nice plants to bloom this spring. Where 
not wanted for the summer shows I would 
advise all who possess a cold pit and a warm 
house to try a few at once. Lift them care¬ 
fully, trim back the long roots, and cut stock 
back close to the bud. Previous to this some 
compost should.be prepared, consisting of two 
parts loam, one part well-rotted manure, one 
part leaf-soil, and some silver sand. The 
stocks are potted into 6-inch or 8-inch pots, as 
I consider 5-inch much too small. Be careful 
to pot very firmly, and let the buds show just 
above the soil. After potting plunge in coal- 
ashes in a cold frame for about a month. The 
plants may then be brought into the green¬ 
house, where a temperature of about 50 degs. 
can be maintained. As the eyes start into 
growth syringe on every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, and later, as the days lengthen, a 
little air may be given. The plants must bo 
staked and kept free from aphis by fumiga¬ 
ting. Mildew is liable to cause trouble, but 
if taken in time, and dusted with flowers of 
sulphur, with one third of fresh slaked lime 
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added, it may be cheeked. These plants 
yield splendid flowers, often superior to those 
of established plants, and they lay the founda¬ 
tion for a stock of pot plants for early forcing 
another year. As soon as they have flowered 
they are put back into the cold pit, and finally 
into the open air for the summer, plunged 
in coal-ashes, and supplied with water as re¬ 
quired. Many of our large growers are bud 
ding their Roses in pots in the summer instead 
of grafting in winter. This is very useful 
where buds are more readily obtained than 
grafts, and even for other reasons, such as 
want of space iu the propagating frames in 1 
winter, 1 recommend it. These budded , 
stocks when pot-grown are kept outdoors until ! 
February, then their tops are cut off, and they 
are brought straight into the greenhouse. 
They, of course, do not need to be put into 
the propagating frame, but are simply placed 
on the benches, where they will soon break 
into grow th. Rosa. 


ROSES IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Now that alterations are being carried out in 
most gardens it is well to bear in mind the 
claims of some of our Roses for filling such 
borders as are often found in a well-ordered 
kitchen garden. More especially is this 
necessary where a large demand exists for cut 
blooms, so that the Rose garden proper is not 
shorn of its beauty by having a lot of growth 


Mme. Hector Leuilliot, which will, I think, ! 
soon supplant Win. Allen Richardson. Fran- 
gois Crousse is another grand sort for trellis 
or pillar, and it yields those richly coloured 
blossoms which are already in much demand. 
One long trellis should be covered with Lady 
Gay, and another with Hiawatha. The exqui¬ 
site trails never fail to please, and they are 
delightful for table decoration. I would re¬ 
commend a hedge of climbing Cecile Brunner. 

Other splendid sorts for cutting are Caro¬ 
line Testout, Frau Karl Druscliki, Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Mme. Abel Cha- ] 
t-enay, Lady Battersea, Mme. Jules Grolez, ' 
Captain Hayward, Gustavo Regis, General 
Jacqueminot. Hugh Dickson, Earl of War¬ 
wick. Pharisaer, G. Nabonnaud, Konigiu 
Carola, Comtesse de Cayla, Mme. Ravary, 
Liberty, Mme. A. Mari, Corallina, Antoine 
Rivoire, Florence Pemberton, Gruss an Tep- 
litz, Lady Roberts, etc. Plant a row of each, i 
if possible, and you never need be short of cut I 
blooms during the Rose season. Rosa. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. J. 
THOMPSON. 

Few 7 market Chrysanthemums have been | 
more largely grown for December displays j 
than the creamy-white Japanese variety Mrs. 


Peterborough, who kindlv sent us the photo¬ 
graph from which our illustration was pre¬ 
pared, gives us the following details as to his 
mode of cultivation: — 

“The illustration shows one of our 100 feet 
houses filled with Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. 
Thompson, a late white. I also grow 7 other 
sorts of late varieties, such as Nellie Pocket t, 
of which I have had some very good blooms. 
1 grow them us bush plants, with about 
twelve or fourten blooms on a plant. Some 
of the blooms measure 8 inches to 10 inches 
across. I have also grow n Queen of the Exc. 
which is a very good late white, but it does 
not seem to flower so freely as the varieties 
mentioned, so I shall not grow 7 it again. I 
take all the cuttings myself, never allowing 
anyone to touch them until they are nil 
potted off into 6-inch pots. The cuttings are 
struck in shallow boxes, keeping them in a 
cool house on the shelf near the glass. I 
usually stop the plants before potting them 
off, then, about the middle of March, pot 
them all into the 6-inch, stopping them two or 
three times to keep them dwarf. About the 
middle of May I get them into the flowering 
pots, which are only half-filled. I stop the 
plnnts again in June, and about the end of 
July I fill the pots up. By that time they are 
nice, bushy plants, when I stake and tie 
them. The secret is never to let them want 
for water. I am never troubled with mildew 7 
or green-fly, and I never use artificial 
manure.”] __ 



House of Chrysanthemum Mm. .1 . Thompson. From a photegraph sent In Mr. J. Goode, 
Gartou End, l*etorlK>rougli. 


cut away recklessly. 1 have known beautiful 
groups of Roses almost denuded of their blos¬ 
som for a special dinner party, and often 
growths nre demanded some ill inches to 
18 inches in length. It is impossible for Rose 
plants to endure such treatment, and the con¬ 
sequence is they very frequently dwindle, and 
ultimately fail. To provide against this what 
could be better than planting Roses suitable 
for cutting iu the kitchen gardcui, either in 
the borders, parallel with the paths, or across 
the garden in good open spaces. I have seen 
grand Roses produced in this way especially 
on land that has been deeply worked for a 
Celery crop, or where trenching has been car¬ 
ried out for some choice vegetable. Visiting 
an old garden last summer I was-delighted to 
find some of our glorious climbing Roses 
growing in profusion upon trellises in the 
kitchen garden alternately with espalier 
Apples. One plant, a Captain Christy, had 
growths ns thick ns one’s wrist, and was a 
mass of bloom. 

There nre one or two sorts I would espe¬ 
cially commend for culture in kitchen 
gardens. First is Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant. 
A row of this grand Rose should be planted 
and trained to a wooden trellis, or each plant 
supported with a stout stake. This Rose yields 
the loveliest long-budded Roses in great 
profusion during the latter part of June and 
early July, and again in autumn, and we need 
never be short of good button-holes whilst 
this Rose is in blooim^Another fin^ sort is 
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Jos. Thompson. At the show of late flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums held iu the foreign 
flower market, Covent Garden, in mid- 
December last, handsome bunches of this 
free-flowering variety were set up by most 
exhibitors. The plant does well treated 
either for a free-flowering display, or dis¬ 
budded, in which latter case a dozen to 
twenty pretty blooms may be developed quite 
satisfactorily. The flowers belong to the 
Japanese incurved section, and travel much 
better than many other white kinds. This is 
a point of considerable importance to 
growers. Cuttings of this and other late- 
fiow 7 ering varieties may be inserted at any 
time between the present and the month of 
May. When rooted, they may cither be 
potted up singly, or two rooted cuttings may 
be placed in a 3-inch pot. Subsequent shifts 
should bo 5-inch and 9-inch or 10-inch pots, 
the latter being the flowering pots. Pinch 
the point out of each plant when it is 6 inches 
high, and each succeeding 6 inches of growth 
should be treated in like fashion. The last 
pinching should be done in mid-July, from 
which point take on the growths to the ter¬ 
minal buds. Should good blooms be desired, 
disbud to one bud on each shoot. For a free 
display, partially disbud to avoid crowding. 
Treated in this way, the plants will develop 
charming flow 7 ers, and the display should 
equal that seen in the accompanying photo¬ 
graph.—C. A. H. 

[Mr. J. Goode. The Farm. Gartoii End. 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Although in point of numbers the single 
Chrysanthemums cannot bear comparison 
with the Japanese sorts, it must be admitted 
that during the last few years their cultiva¬ 
tion has largely increased. In fact, it is 
their value for cutting that is popularising the 
singles, and hundreds who grow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for home decoration arrange to include 
in their collection a few of them at least. For 
cutting some of them are extremely attrac¬ 
tive, and even for forming groups in the 
greenhouse or conservatory they are much 
more in demand than a few 7 years ago. Why 
should they not be employed? Why should 
varieties, the flowers of which possess size as 
their chief qualification, be alone considered? 
Every year one notices the greater promi¬ 
nence given to the once little thought of single 
sorts at exhibitions. I remember very well 
one society, some of the members of which 
apologised to the judges for including singles 
in their schedules amongst the classes for 
table decoration. 1 remember, too, the words 
of the judges in reply: “They may come to 
the front some day; the public may grow- 
tired of big blooms.” Those words are 
coming true. The public to a very great ex¬ 
tent is becoming satiated with huge blos¬ 
soms that cost much to produce, and when 
produced are fit only for show. Many are, no 
doubt, now scanning catalogues preparatory 
to sending their orders for new varieties, and 
I would urge the claims of the singles ; not 
necessarily the new varieties, but some of tin* 
old and proved sorts, like the pure white 
Mary Anderson, and the soft pink Miss Rose. 
I know many people who appear to have a 
fondness for single flowers like Marguerites, 
single Roses, Rudheekias, annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and Starworts, who for some reason do 
not carry the same liking into practice in re¬ 
lation to the growing of (single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. No one who sets any value upon 
flowers for table decoration can afford to do 
without single Chrysanthemums, as they sup¬ 
ply, at a time of the year when other flowers 
are comparatively scarce, many blossoms that 
are easily produced. Woodbastwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums (good) for border culture 

— I ain desirous, next autumn, of having some plants 
i of good Chrysanthemums in my garden, and also 
sonic plants in pots for a cool greenhouse, tempera 
ture 45 degs. to 50 degs. Will you, through the 
medium of your valuable paper, give me the benefit of 
your advice, and tell me the names of the best and 
most free-blooming &orts and their mode of culture? 
Should 1 have to procure cuttings now, and keep 
i them in greenhouse all the summer, or can those in¬ 
tended for garden culture be procured in the spring. 
1 and planted out in the places where they are intended 
[ to flower?— Lacra Goodman. 

[There are now so many Chrysanthemums 
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suited for border culture that your require¬ 
ments may be very easily met. You ask 
whether you should procure cuttings now and 
rout them in your greenhouse, or whether you 
should acquire plants in the spring. Either 
method will suit you, though to purchase 
rooted cuttings in the spring should answer 
your purpose better. They may be purchased 
at a low figure at that time. Assuming you 
determine to purchase young plants, you 
should pot them up singly on arrival into 
small pots, and keep them in a cold green¬ 
house or cold frame until established. In 
any case, see they are kept near to the glass 
roof on shelves, or the young plants may get 
drawn and become weakly. An excellent 
plan is to plant out the rooted cuttings in a 
cold frame, using good soil for the purpose. 
Plant the rooted cuttings at about 0 inches 
apart in rows, and observe the same dis¬ 
tance between the rows. In a short time, the 
young plants will be growing freely, when 
abundance of air must be admitted, until, in 
more genial weather, the lights may be en¬ 
tirely removed. Plant out in their flowering 
quarters in mid-May. Give each plant a 
s pace 3 feet square. The soil before planting 
should be deeply dug, and old manure freely 
incorporated at the time. A dozen good 
sorts are:— Japaiimc: Polly, bronzy-yellow; 
Rosie, terra-cotta; Nina * Bliek, chestnut 
terra-cotta; Goacher’s Crimson, deep rich 
eiimson; Horace Martin, yellow; Madame 
Marie Masse, lilac-mauve; Perle Chatillon- 
aise, creamy-white, tinted blush; Roi des 
Planes, pure white; and Blush Beauty, blush. 
Pompom s: Veuve Clicquot, terra-cotta 

bronze; and Orange Pet, golden orange.— 
E. G.] 

Chrysanthemums from open garden at 
Christmas. —It does not often happen that 
these can be had from the open garden at this 
timo of year, but this I was able to do last 
year. I planted some early blooming kinds 
at the foot of a warm wall in front of the 
Abbey. A late blooming old plant of an in¬ 
curved named Bonnie Dundee was among 
them, and this I planted to see the result. 
During the summer this made fine growth. 
In the autumn we had on several occa¬ 
sions severe frost. At the close of September 
there was sufficient to destroy Dahlias, etc., 
hut this late kind escaped, and during the 
latter half of November, and through early 
December, being very mild, it bloomed freely, 
and a few days before Christmas I cut suffi¬ 
cient to decorate a good-sized dinner table.— 
J. C., Fordc Abbey, Chard. 


QARDEN PE8T3 AND FRIENDS. 

ONION MILDEW (PERONOSPORA 
SCIILEIDENI). 

This well-known disease occurs wherever the 
Onion is cultivated. The first sign of the 
disease is the appearance of small, scattered, 
yellowish patches on the leaves. These 
patches gradually increase in size and blend 
with each other, until finally the entire leaf 
presents a sickly yellow appearance, nml be¬ 
comes thickly covered with a white powder. 
This has the appearance of hoar-frost, hut 
soon changes to a dingy Lilac colour. The 
powder consists of the spores of the fungus, 
the spores being produced in immense 
numbers, and soon infesting neighbouring 
plants. If a diseased leaf is examined with 
a good pocket-lens, the spores will be seen 
to be produced on branched threads which 
emerge through the stomata of the leaf, and 
form a miniature forest on its surface. During 
the early stage of the disease the fungus ex¬ 
ercises a very marked stimulating effect on 
the growth of the Onion. This is shown by 
the rapid increase in length of that portion 
situated between tin* top of the bulb and the 
base of the leaves. This abnormally elongated 
portion is spoken of ns the “neck.” The pre¬ 
sence of this “neck” is a certain sign of the 
existence of the disease. As the disease pro¬ 
gresses all growth of the bulb is arrested, but 
the bulb itself is not attacked ; hence, if the 
fungus appears when the Onions are fully 
grown, or nearly so, the crop is not destroyed. 
On the other hand, when attacked during the 
t ,'irly stage of growth, as is usually the case, 
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the crop is completely destroyed, unless pre¬ 
ventive measures are applied." 

Preventive measures.—' The disease in its 
epidemic form is entirely due to the particular 
kind of fruit described above which appears 
under the form of very fine powder on the 
leaves. This is quickly dispersed broadcast 
by wind or insects. As a rule, the disease 
spreads in the first instance from one or more 
centres, which are indicated bv the yellowing 
of the leaves. If prompt measures are re¬ 
sorted to the disease can be held in check. (1) 
All plants showing a trace of disease should 
be removed aud burned, and the healthy sur¬ 
rounding plants, or preferably the entire crop, 
should be dredged with a mixture of powdered 
quicklime and sulphur, in the proportion of 
one of lime to two of sulphur. The dredging 
may he done by placing the mixture in a 
muslin bag and shaking it over the plants, or 
by specially made bellows or other contri¬ 
vances now' on the market. The work should 
be. done when the plants are covered with 
dew. (2) It is very important that as far as 
practicable every trace of diseased Onions 
should be collected and burned, and not 
throw n on to the manure-heap or into the pig¬ 
gery. If such are allowed to decay on the 
land, a recurrence of the disease is almost cer¬ 
tain, as a second form of fungus-fruit is pro¬ 
duced in the decaying tissues of the leaves. 
This fruit remains unchanged until the follow¬ 
ing season, or, if deeply buried, may remain 
so for several years, and when again brought 
to the surface in the ordinary routine of cul¬ 
tivation germination takes place, and if 
Onions happen to form the crop, infection 
follows.— Leaflet No. 178, Board of Ajricul- 
iurc and Fisheries. 


BEAN POD CANKER. 

The pods of Scarlet Runners and French 
Beans suffer most in this country from the 
attacks of this parasite. In America it is 
said to be parasitic on the living rind of Cu¬ 
cumbers, Vegetable Marrows, Water-Melons, 
aud Musk-Melons. On the pods the first in¬ 
dication of the disease is the appearance of 
small, scattered, dark-coloured specks sur¬ 
rounded by a reddish line. These spots 
gradually increase in size, and often run into 
each other/ forming irregularly-shaped 
patches which become sunk below the geneial 
level of the surface. In due course the 
sunken brown patches become more « r less 
covered with a thin whitish crust, consisting 
of a dense mass of spores or reproductive 
bodies of the fungus. When mature these 
spores are carried by rain, insects, etc., and 
infect neighbouring plants. Pods that are at¬ 
tacked when quite voting frequently become 
variously bent and contorted. The parasite 
often passes quite through the pod and at¬ 
tacks the Beans. If such infected Beans are 
used for seed the crop shows the disease at an 
carry stage of growth, and is killed before the 
flowering season is reached. Although the 
appearance of the disease on the pods is ac¬ 
cepted as the first evidence of its existence by 
the gardener, it, nevertheless, usually appears 
first on the stem, where it forms brownish 
sunken patches. If such patches are con¬ 
fined to one side of the stem the plant is not 
killed outright, and the injury may escape 
notice; on the other hand, when a diseased 
patch girdles the stem, the portion above the 
wound withers and dies. In some instances 
the leaves are also attacked, and the diseased 
portions soon become dry and drop out, 
leaving irregular holes usually attributed to 
the ravages of insects. As a*rule, the pods 
are infected by spores produced on the stem 
or leaves, and consequently much depends on 
dealing with the disease on its first appear¬ 
ance. 

Preventive measures.- Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture of half the normal strength* should he 
used until the pods are set. after which a 
solution of potassium sulphide--one ounce 
dissolved in tour gallons of w ater should take 
its place. Even this fungicide should he dis- 

* To make normal strength Bordeaux mixture : (1) 
Dissolve 20 lb. of sulphate of copper (Milestone) in a tub 
of cold water ; (2) slake 10 lb. of lime in anot her vessel ; 
finally, mix the con tenia of the two vessels in a wooden 
t.i.b by atirriiur thoroughly, and make up to ICO gallons. 
To make this half the normal strength double the quan¬ 
tity of water must be uted, 


continued when the pods are about half- 
grown.— Leaflet No. ISO of (he Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


me if the large buds on these Nut twigs are the same 
aa “big bud” on Black Currant trees Is“ big bud” 
ever found on Lilac-trees? —J. K. 

[The large buds on the shoots of your Nut 
bush are caused by a mite, just in the same 
way as the * big bud ” on the Black Currant ; 
but it is not the same species, though it be¬ 
longs to the same genus. I have never heard 
of these gall-mites attacking the Lilac, but if 
von think they do and would send up some 
of the shoots, I will examine them and re¬ 
port.—G. S. S.j 

Grub injuring Pritillaria. You will, I boor. 
, ° >» the small, inner box some remains 

of a little white grub, which seems to have done con¬ 
siderable damage to a bulb of Pritillaria aurea 
winch 1 am trying to grow in Jadoo-fihre. I shall be 
much Obliged jf you can tdl me wbat the grub is. 
and whether it was likely to have been imported in 
the bulb or in the fibre? I send about eight grubs, 
which are white and a little over one-eighth of an 
inch hi length. Only one bulb in this pot is affected 
so far. although I have potted a large number in the 
same fibre.- H. \V. Sw anuick. 


[In the little box which you sent 1 found a 
number of small, transparent white grubs, 
which were, no doubt, the cause of the injury 
to the Fritiliana bulb. I should not think 
that the grubs were imported either in the 
bulb or in the fibre, but that probably the 
parent (a small, two-winged fly) laid her eggs 
on or in the bulbs after they were planted. 
I should hope the other bulbs would turn 
out all right, as the grubs you sent are 
already becoming chrysalides, so that their 
power of doing mischief is over.—G. S. N.] 

Fungus on Potato (\v. p. r.y The 

Potato you sent was attacked by the winter- 
rot fungus (Neetria solani). one of the com¬ 
monest. diseases which attack stored Pota¬ 
toes. It is rarely, if ever, met with on Pota¬ 
toes which have been stored perfectly dry, 
whereas when stored before being perfectly 
dry sweating takes place, and, in some in¬ 
stances. a very large percentage become 
rotten before the spring. The spawn of the 
fungus extends much beyond the diseased 
portion, so that it is not safe to use such 
Potatoes for “sets.” I presume that one of 
the consignments had become infested by the 
spores of this fungus, which spread among 
the tubers, while the other escaped infection. 
The warm, still atmosphere of a steamer’s 
hold exactly suits a fungus of this kind, I 
should imagine.—G. S. S. 


A VERY GREAT GARDENER.” 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,- Under this superlative heading, The 
(rfube , of January 7th, devotes a paragraph to 
Sir Joseph Paxton, a paragraph which it is 
difficult to rend without n smile at the naivete* 
of the writer. He invites admiration for the 
work of his hero, and proceeds to cite as ex¬ 
amples of it Chatsworth and the Crystal 
Palace. “When the gardens if Chatsworth 
had to he designed it was he who was called 
in to the Duke’s counsels, and backed up by 
the zeal and liberality of his employer, he 
produced what was regarded on all hands as ;v 
marvellous example of the landscape gar¬ 
dener’s art. It is true that he afterwards 
gained a wider fame as architect of the 
Crystal Palace in 1851. The story goes that 
he sketched the original plan of the Crystal 
Palace on a sheet of blotting-paper, w hile sit¬ 
ting at, a railway meeting at Derby.” This 
blotting-paper evidently lacked the usual 
qualities that we look for in blotting-paper. 
Had it performed its usual functions, one of 
the most beautiful sites in the South of Eng¬ 
land might have escaped the terrifying spec¬ 
tacle of this monstrous conservatory, with its 
hideously laicl-out gardens, at once"a colossal 
monument of architectural vulgarity and in¬ 
eptitude in garden design. S. T. S. 


Plants for edging (AM. —We ran recommend \ou 
the followin'*: Gentiana aeaiilis. any of the Auh'rie- 
tiax. Arabia albida. Pinks. common Thrift, which is 
most excellent for the purpose: Saxifraca Wnllaeei. S. 
hypnoides, and Sedum speetahilo. Any of these make 
irood aud permanent ed«inus. are easily firowu. and 
att radix c in flower. Moreover, tliev ale cheap amj 
"ill prodm-e the de-lted results at on<e. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CAPE HYACINTH (GALTONIA 
CANDICANS). 

This now well-known plant has a precious 
charm for all those who are most in their 
gardens in the autumn. It is pretty almost 
anywhere, but best, perhaps, when associated ' 
with graceful bushes like the ordinary out¬ 
door Fuchsias. It thrives anywhere in ordi- 


very slightly. One cannot tell the extent of 
the damage at present, but I hope most of 
I them may recover. To-day is bright and 
cloudless, with a brilliant sun. the very worst 
thing for plants after a frost. 


THE ALGERIAN IRIS AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris unguicularis, better 
known as I. stylosa) deserves a place in every 



Flowering spikes of the CajH? Hyacinth (Galtonia c&mlicans). 


nary loam, but is not, like our European 
bulbs, suitable for naturalisation so far as 
we have tried. 


The weather in South Devon. Mr. Fitz 
Herbert, writing to us from Kingswear, South 
Devon, on January 25th. says :—We have had 
sharp frosts for the past three nights, and 
2 inches of snow yesterday. I find come 
things are cut. notably Salvia'leueantha, Cal¬ 
ceolaria Burbidgei. I^thvrus pube^ens. Ar- 

tl,ro ^gitiz e ^y a ^i^ 


garden where its needs can be studied. The 
large and finely-coloured flowers come freefV 
and over such a long season that well-placed 
plants often bloom for three or four months in 
succession, resting for awhile it may be in 
severe weather. The flowers are oil stems so 
short as to be almost buried in the grassy 
leaves, and though this shelters them, the 
plant loses in effect : something may be dene, 
however, to remedy this, by choice of ground, 
or by growing some of tho newer selected 
varieties with short and narrow leaves. 


To succeed with this pretty plant it must 
have shelter and a warm, sandy soil. It often 
fails to flower when planted in the open like 
other hardy Irises, because its leaves are 
spoiled by wind, and the early buds forthwith 
ruined : in this way it never has a chance. 
Or, again, it may be coddled and over-fed into 
growing bright grassy tufts of leaves, 2 feet to 

3 feet long, with never a flower. Commencing 
to bloom in November (or even earlier) and 
continuing into February or March, a cosy 
place at the foot of a wall, or a narrow border 
on the sunny side of a greenhouse, is as good 
a place as can be found for it. True, there are 
often other claimants for these choice 
corners, and in most of our southern gardens 
places may be found almost as good upon 
warm, dry banks, or under the shelter of a 
raised and sunny hedgerow, where its roots 
will be quite happy among roots and stones. 
There is many a wall, however, given up to 
fruit-trees or climbing shrubs, at whose foot 
tufts of this Iris would thrive. Nothing is 
better for it than a light granitic soil such as 
those of many parts of its own country, where 
it abounds in open places and in sandy Pine 
woods, or here and there (already half wild) ns 
around Cannes, where the soil is similar. It 
will also do well in a light limestone, but 
rarely thrives in heavier ground, unless well 
prepared bv adding stones, lime rubbish, or 
gravel, to keep it dry. It increases fast, and 
should be left to spread into tufts when so 
placed as to be well exposed to sun and light, 
thriving best in raised clumps, standing full 
sun and the fiercest drought, and often with 
its roots half bare. When divided, it should 
be in April, when the flowero are over. These 
blooms of pale lavender blue are 3 inches to 

4 inches across, fragrant, and as delicate in 
texture as an Orchid. It will, therefore, be 
well understood that the winter winds and 
rough weather soon ruin the buds, unless well 
protected, with a tilted handlight. or a spare 
frame light propped against it. If this little 
extra shelter can be arranged more naturally 
—as by o\erhanging shrubs—so much the 
better, and this care will be repaid by the in¬ 
creased size and beauty of the flowers. How¬ 
ever well placed, the tufts will need watch¬ 
ing for slugs and snails, which shelter in the 
grassy leaves and prey upon the tender buds 
before they open. Where the conditions are 
against their opening well upon the plant, the 
buds may be cut while Jill tightly rolled, and 
will expand in water, looking very pretty in 
small vases, and lasting for several days in a 
fairly cool room. Though seemingly on stalks 
of about 6 inches, the “stem” is really the 
hollow tube of the flower, which runs down 
to an ovary rising so little above the ground 
that its seed vessels are often half-buried and 
quite overlooked. It frequently seeds in the 
milder parts of the country, and will flower 
from seed in two years 

Though IrLs stvlosa will flower well in 
most southern gardens of light soil, in the 
colder and northern parts of the country it is 
only satisfactory under glass, and for its long 
season of beauty it is worth a place in any 
greenhouse, blooming freely with very little 
heat. The bright evergreen leaves are hand¬ 
some in the bold tufts which are best for pot- 
work, and the plants can grow in the open all 
through the summer. Though they may be 
freely watered and fed with liquid manure 
for a while in spring, these plants should be 
thoroughly ripened and left to get somewhat 
potbound before autumn. Rich soil or over¬ 
feeding will even throw them out of flower, 
and when lost the habit is with difficulty- 
renewed, by starving through prolonged 
drought, or planting in very poor soil. Well- 
flowered pot-plants, whether white or blue, 
are very pretty for room decoration, but from 
their greater delicacy the white kind is less 
useful for cutting than the coloured forms. 
For this reason it is often planted out under 
glaso, in the border of a cool Rose or fruit- 
'louse, flowering from December into March 
or April. (Jut-of-dcors, several of the newer 
varieties bloom later than the parent, bcar- 
: ng larger flowers upon longer stems, and 
vith leaves shorter and so much narrower as 
o show- the flowers to fuller advantage. In 
his lies their chief value, for some of the 
■‘olour variations are more distinct in name 
than in characUtlS 1 ^!? n l re | 16 | est in warm and 
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open soils, flowering better, and being less 
worried by slugs. 

Varieties. —There are several named varie¬ 
ties, some of which are wild forms and others 
seedlings raised in gardens. In the south of 
Europe it comes so freely from seed that 
Varieties are numerous, two of the best being 
superba and magnifica, with larger flowers of 
deeper purple. The white form alba is 
grown in quantity at Hyeros. and is very 
beautiful in midwinter. Of this pale flower 
there are two varieties, one of which was 
found growing wild in Algeria, near Mus- 
tnphn. by nn English resident. Its flowers are 
pure white, save for the bright yellow blotch 
in the centre of the inner segments, deepening 
towards the base of the claw ; the segments 
also are narrower and even more delicate in 
texture than in the coloured forms. The 
second white variety is of stronger growth, 
with broad leaves -of bright green, and ivory- 
white flowers of fuller substance. Though 
more robust than its purer and more delicate 
companion, neither of these pale flowers is as 
lnsting as those of the wild plant. There are 
also a number of impure w'hites which do duty 
for alba. The finest coloured form is 
speciosa, with massive flowers of great sub¬ 
stance, showing beautifully waved segments 
of rich violet, shaded with purple. The 
leaves are narrow and so short that tho 
flowers easily overtop them, making this the 
best kind for garden effect though a little later 
in flowering. A seedling raised by Messrs. 
Dammann, of Naples, and called Kaieerin 
Elisabeth, shares this dwarf form and short 
grassy leaves, and its flowers show a distinct 
reddish tinge. In the variety purpurea the 
flowers are deep purple and slightly larger, 
with leaves as in the parent; atroviolacea is 
another good dark form of intense colour. 
Paler kinds are lilacina, a plant of strong 
growth, blooming early in April, with flowers 
of delicate mauve and thin texture ; mar- 
ginata, also vigorous, with leaves of 2 feet to 
3 feet long, and rich lilac flowers netted 
with white veins from a paler edging; and 
pavonia, less distinct in colour, but with very 
large flowers. Messrs. Deleuil of Ilyeres 
claim to have raised a cross between the blue 
and white forms, in which the blue colour of 
the one parent remains unchanged, while the 
leaves are so short and the flowers so abun¬ 
dant as to make it the best of all for ribben 
borders. 

A plant so near this as to be often classed 
with it, is Iris cretensis, sometimes called Iris 
unguieularis var. angustifolia. Its leaves are 
shorter and very narrow', with smaller and 
more deeply coloured flowers of bright lilac 
purple, paler towards the throat. This is 
found in the Mediterranean region, but 
further east than I. unguieularis, in Greece, 
Crete, and through the Grecian Archipelago 
into Asia Minor, rising in places to a height 
of 5,0f>0 feet. The fact that it grows less and 
less like the Algerian Iris as one travels east, 
suggests that it is only a geographical form of 
it, needing the same care in cultivation, but 
flow ering later, and not so good. B. 


ROOTWORK. 

In country districts, where trees are often 
felled, it is frequently practicable to obtain 
a load or two of roots at a cheap rate. Al¬ 
though tree-roots arc not the right kind of 
material for alpine plants, they suit Ferns 
and many of the stronger-growing rock plants 
very well. All depends on the way the root 3 
are arranged. The mistake so frequently 
made is in piling the roots one above the 
other, so that there is not enough earth for 
the plant to root into, the result being that 
in a dry season the greater portion disap¬ 
pears. A few days ago I had to look over a 
newiy-formed garden, in which old tree-roots 
had "been used. The ground was excavated 
some 3 feet deep, the roots being piled one 
above the other, so that they practically 
formed a wall of wood. Some hardy Fern 3 
were stuck in the crevicc3. I pointed out 
to the owner that hardly any kind of hardy 
plant could be expected to thrive under such 
conditions, and that no better means could 
have been devised to deprive plants of food 
and nourishment. I advised the owner to 
shift tho roots about balf-wav down 
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a portion of the soil so as to form a slope, 
bedding the roots in to about half their 
depth, placing them irregularly, and far 
enough apart to admit of the plants used 
having a sufficient amount of earth to root 
into. For delicate-rooted nlpincs rootwork 
is not very suitable, but such things as the 
mossy Saxifrages, Linarias, Scmpervivums, 
Helianthemums, hardy Cyclamens of various 
kinds, Primula Sieboldi, and the hardy Pri¬ 
mulas, the smaller-growing Ferns, such ns 
the fimbriated varieties of Polvpodium vul- 
gare, Crested HartV,-tongues, with here and 
there a dwarf-habited evergreen, such as 
Skimmia japoniea, Genista radiata and 
G. sagittalis, Berberis Darwini, etc. The 
rootery must be placed on a different footing 
from the alpine garden proper. In gardens 
of fairly large extent there is room for both, 
and they can bo so managed that they afford 
a pleasing contrast. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

“ That cold north border.”— A friend of 
mine, going to a new garden that had not pre¬ 
viously been worked, asked, one day, only a 
short time ago, when the ground was hard 
with frost, “Whatever shall I be able to grow 
on that cold north border?” I rather fancy 
that it is the north border in many gardens 
that is deprecated. It may have little attrac¬ 
tion in winter and early spring, when, 
perhaps, we look in vain for the earliest of the 
bulbs that first appear under the shelter of 
some south wall, but there is another side, 
and that is the value of cool borders in the 
hottest days of summer. It is then when we 
view them under different conditions that we 
appreciate their value. Phloxes, Pvrethrunis, 
Irises, Campanulas, Lilies, and a host of 
other plants exposed to the fierce glare of the 
sun, often yield blooms of inferior quality to 
those on plants grown under cooler conditions. 
Some plants, indeed, unless one is almost con¬ 
stantly watering them, do very badly on south 
borders in a summer like the past, for ex¬ 
ample. Where, however, blossoms come on 
gradually, where, in fact, the sun is off in the 
afternoon, one may eften cut the best. It is 
the same with many climbing plants. On hot 
walls the intense heat they have to endure 
tries them very much, whilst walls that we re¬ 
gard as cold and uninviting at this time of the 
year suit them in July and August. We 
should not forget, too, that it is possible to 
grow satisfactorily on a cool border moisture- 
loving things like Spiraeas, Flag Irises, Anem¬ 
ones, and Narcissi, then it is sometimes con¬ 
venient. to have for cutting both early and 
late.— Townsman. 

Spanish Iris. — w f herever cut flowers are ill 
demand the Spanish Iris ought to be largely 
grown, for the flowers are amongst, the most- 
useful of all the long-stemmed bulbous plants 
that seem rather benefited than otherwise by 
having their blooms cut off. To prolong their 
season I let a good many stay in the soil all 
the year round, these bearing not only the 
earliesst but the finest blooms. The bulbs 
start into growth rather late in autumn, when 
I put a mulching of half rotten manure over 
them, partly as a protection and partly to 
strengthen the bloom. The dry bulbs I plant 
during December in rather shaded places, to 
get bloom as late as possible after the others 
are done, mulching the beds to keep the frost 
out.— Jam^s Groom, Gosport. 

Snapdragon Carmine-Pink.— Admirers of 
the Antirrhinum, or Snapdragon, who are 
on the look-out for a variety having self 
coloured flowers of a pleasing shade would 
do well to grow' the one mentioned, for in it 
they will find something quite out of the com¬ 
mon. Seed can be had wdiich will produce 
plants either of n tall or medium height, 
whichever may b? preferred, and the flowers 
will come quit« true to colour. When em¬ 
ployed in masses—which, by the wav, is the 
correct method of utilising this beautiful free- 
flowering annual—the particular shade of 
colour of the variety under notice is very 
striking, and never fails to attract attention. 
Autumn-raised plants arc, perhaps, the more 
satisfactory, from a flowering point of view, 
vet it is astonishing what a great wealth of 
blossoms can be had from February or 


March-raised plants, if only care is taken to 
prevent them from getting drawn and spoilt 
while in the seedling stage. If raised in 
moderate warmth, and kept up close to the 
glass, to ensure a dwarf, sturdy habit, and in 
pricking them off singly in boxes afterwards, 
still observing the same rule ns to allowing 
them abundance of light, they will in due 
course make splendid stuff for planting out 
early in May. With favourable weather 
growth is quickly made indoors, and by mid- 
July the plants should be in full blossom, and 
will continue to flower for a long time after 
if the seed-vessels, which are so exhaustive, 
are promptly removed.—A. W. 

Transplanting Croouses In growth. - 

While the best time for transplanting 
Crocuses is when they are ut rest in summer, 
with due care they may be moved at almost 
any time without injury. I have frequently 
had plants of choice species and varieties 
sent to me in all stages of growth, and when 
these were properly planted and attended to 
for a short time they were none the worse for 
their change, save some which came when 
they were just beginning to make their new 
corms. The latter, from being checked in 
growth, made too small corms for flowering 
the following season, but recovered in time 
for another year. In transplanting, choose 
a time when the soil is not too wet, and lift 
the plants carefully, so as neither to cut 
through the corm nor to injure any more 
than you can help the roots which are so 
plentiful in the growing season. Plant care¬ 
fully with the soii up to the old height, which 
will be seen by the white colour of the part 
of the leaves covered by the soil. Well work 
in some moderately dry soil about the corms 
and the leaves, and then give a good water¬ 
ing to settle it about the plants. If the soil 
sinks below' the old level, add more. With a 
good watering, as recommended, the plants 
will require little more attention, but., should a 
very dry time intervene, give another good 
watering, soaking the soil thoroughly, and 
not giving a mere surface watering. By tak¬ 
ing a little care plants in growth may be 
lifted from the open ground to bloom in pots, 
or those which have bloomed in pols may be 
transferred to the open ground.—S. A. 

Lobelia Queen Vlotorla from seed.— 

Amongst autumn flowering plants this and 
kindred kinds hold a foremost place. Buy a 
packet of seed, sow il early in the year in n 
box or pan, and place in a "frame where there 
is some heat. If this is obtained from fer- 
mentiug material so much the better, as 
under such conditions there is not so much 
danger of the seed becoming dry. The seeds 
being small must be sown on the surface of 
the soil, covering the pan with glass to ke?p 
moist. The seedlings grow slowly at first, but 
when large enough to handle, and pricked out. 
into good open soil, they grow rapidly. Last, 
spring I sowed seed early in February, and 
obtained a grand lot of plants. These were 
grown on in boxes all through the summer. 
These 1 had pinched when they reached a 
foot to 18 inches high. When autumn came 
on they were stored in a cold pit near the 
glass, removing the lights by day. Early in 
tho new year the stems and leafage were as 
fresh and green as in September. This 1ms 
the effect of producing strong growth at the 
roots for next year’s blooming, and shows how 
unwise it is to cut down the flower stems as 
soon as the blooming is over.— J. Crook. 

Plants in frames How very soon at this time of 
the year do plants in frames show the slightest neglect! 
Such thoughts passed through my mind on visiting rome 
frames which had been entirely closed and left without 
attention, through circumstances over which the owner 
had no control It is surprising how damp will find ita 
way among Pentstemons, and how quickly Violets will 
show the need for admission of air. This applies also to 
Calceolarias that will be wanted for planting out next, 
May. Often during January and February we get brief 
glimpses of hot sun about noon, when the frame light* 
may be drawn off for a short time, with much advantage 
to the occupants of the frames. — Wookbastwick. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip . 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on tcood. Cloth, 
medium, 8vo,, 15s.; post f ree, 15s. (hi. 

"The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half morocco, 2Us. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 

Original from 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE DOGWOODS (CORNUS). 

Most of the Dogwoods known in cultivation 
are shrubs or small trees. Many are pretty 
shrubs, and useful in the park and pleasure- 
garden, or along watercourses, and in wild, 
unkept spots, the shoots of some giving fine 
colour in winter. There are two very dwarf 
species pretty for the bog. 

C. alba, the white-fruited Dogwood, is a 
native of Asia, growing to a height of from 
5 feet to 10 feet, with slender branches 
clothed with bright-red bark, giving a charm¬ 
ing effect all through the year, either in a 
mass or as a specimen plant on a lawn or in 
the shrubbery. The flowers, white or cream- 
coloured, are in crowded cymes, followed by 
white fruits. The variety C. alba Spathi is 
one of the finest —in our climate, at any rate— 
of shrubs with coloured leaves. In spring 
the leaves arc bronzy, in summer deeply and 
irregularly margined with gold. The habit of 
the plant is vigorous, tho 
variegation constant, and 
the foliage does not scorch 
in bright sunlight, as is the 
case in not a few' plants with 
golden variegated leaves. 

C. ALBA 8IBIRICA i s 
dwarfer in habit than tho 
typical C. alba, but has 
brighter-coloured bark. Them 
is a form of this variety with 
variegated leaves, but it is not 
so desirable as tho type. 

C. CANADENSIS (the dwarf 
Cornel or Bunchberry) is a 
pretty little herbaceous plant 
with creeping underground 
rhizomes and upright simple 
stems, each from 4 inches to 
8 inches high, tho leaves in a 
whorl of four or six near the 
summit of the stems; the true 
flowers are minute, but tho 
four rather large white or 
cream-coloured bracts con¬ 
spicuous. The berries am 
red, and show well above the 
short stems : in taste they are 
sweet and palatable. This 
species grows in Japan and 
Manchuria, and across the 
continent of N. America, and 
is one of the prettiest plants 
for the bog garden or the cool 
parts of the rock garden. 

C. capitata (Strawberry- 
tree).—This plant is more 
w idely known under the name 
of Benthamia fragifera. It is 
a sub-evergreen tree, a native 
of N. India and China. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is not hardy in 
this country, except in Devon 
and Cornwall, where some re¬ 
markably fine specimens exist. 

The large bracts, white tinged 
with pink or rose, make this 
one of the most beautiful 
trees when in flower, and tho 
large clear red fleshy fruits, 
sembling a Strawberry in appearan 
it equally attractive when in fruit. 

C. circinata. —This is conspicuous by 
reason of its large round leaves, which nre 


C. FLORIDA RUBRA (here figured).—Mr. 
Geo. Nicholson, writing of this in The (iarclen 
of February 25th, 1893, says: “This has in 
reality delicate pure pink bracts, and not deep 
red ones, as figured in some American cata¬ 
logues. The leaves have a soft fleshy appear¬ 
ance, and are darker green than those of the 
type.” There is also a variety known as 
Cornus florida pendula, in which the weeping 
habit is a marked feature. The large white 
involucral bracts which surround the flowers 
are produced in great abundance before the 
leaves appear. 

C. Kousa (syn. Benthamia japoniea), a 
native of Japan, is quite hardy, but needs to 
be thoroughly well established and several 
years old before it really shows to advantage. 
The white flowers appear in May and June. 

C. Mas (Cornelian Cherry or Jew’s Cherry). 

Although the individual flowers of this 
species are small, they are borne so freely by 
old trees that, perhaps with the exception of 
the Witch Hazels, there are no large shrubs 
blooming in February or March which can vie 


Flowering shoot of Cornus floruKi rubra. Engraved on wood from a 
photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, Surrey. 


somewhat re¬ 
make 


with it. the clusters of bright-yellow flowers 
being very conspicuous on the leafless twigs. 
Old trees fruit freely, each fruit being half an 
inch long or more, bright red, and individu¬ 
ally as handsome as a Cherry. On the Conti- 
4 inches or 5 inches long, and 3 inches or more , .nent in many places selected varieties are 
wide, and its clusters of bright-blue fruits, I grown for the sake of the fruit, which is ex- 
each being about the size of a Pea. It is , cellent for preserving. Amongst the forms 
3 feet or more—rarely reaching 10 feet—in j are some with yellow, bright blood-red, and 
height, and has rather rigid erect stems, i violet-coloured fruits, and another with fruit 


covered with warted bark, which is at first 
pale green, later becoming light brown or 
purple. The flowers are small, yellowish 
white in colour. A native of the Eastern 
United States. 

C. Florida (the Flowering Dogwood) is 
very showy in flow er, scarcely less so in fruit, 
and very beautiful in autumn when the leaves 
change colour before falling. Unfortunately, 
we do not obtain sufficient summer heat to 
thoroughly ripen the wood, and so the flower¬ 
ing of this species in Britain is a rare occur¬ 
rence, although it was one of the earliest 
amongst North American shrubs to find its 
way to British garden^ 
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much larger than that of the wild plant.* The 
Cornelian Cherry is a native of Central and 
Southern Europe, and sometimes attains 
20 feet in height. There are many fine¬ 
leaved varieties ; the best are C. Mas varie- 
gata, a pretty shrub with white variegated 
leaves, and C. Mas elegantissima, with gold 
and green leaves, often suffused with red. 

C. Nuttalli is the western representative 
of the eastern C. florida, and is even a more 
beautiful tree, in its native habitats 50 feet or 
60 feet high. Generally it has six large, 
broad white bracts, each 2 inches or 3 inches 
long, so that the so-called flower measures 
4 inches or 6 inches across. It is one of the 






most beautiful trees in the forests in many 
parts of California and Oregon, and no di"5 
culty is experienced in its cultivation in this 
country. 

C. btolonifera (Red Osier Dogwood) is 
widely distributed throughout the Northern 
United States. It spreads and multiplies 
freely by prostrate or subterranean shoots, 
and grows 6 feet or 8 feet high ; the leaves 
light green above and paler beneath ; fruit 
varying from white to lead colour. In winter 
the growths, especially those of the previous 
season, are of a bright red-purple colour. In 
its native habitats it affects wet places, but in 
Britain good specimens are to be found grow ¬ 
ing in dry ground. 

C. suecica is a native of Northern and 
Arctic Europe, Asia, and America, in Britain 
occurring on high moorlands from Yorkshire 
northwards, and ascends to 3.000 feet. It is a 
charming little plant, flowering in July and 
August, with conspicuous, rather large white 
bracts, followed by red drupes. It should be 
grown in light soil or in peat in partial shade 
in the bog garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Covering for gable of house -NVe are CM) feet 
here above sea level, and 1 should like to know what, 
would he the best thing to plant and train, upon the 
east gable of my gate-house to make a good appear¬ 
ance summer and winter, especially in winter, as 
then the trees are bare, and the house is brought pro¬ 
minently into view of anyone walking down the drive/ 
The house is sheltered from the east wind by trees, 
but these trees, while sheltering, keep oil the sun 
light, which is also lessened by high trees on the 
opposite — i.e., south—side of drive.--CLYDEsn.\LE. 

[The best thing ia one of the nobler forma 
of the Ivy, such ns Hederu dentata, H. Roeg- 
neriana. Emerald Green, etc. If you object 
to the Ivy, then the best plant we could re¬ 
commend would be the Fire-Thorn (Crattegus 
Pyracanthn.)] 

Chimonanthus fragrans. -1 was glad to 
read “W.’s” note on the Winter Sweet in 
tho issue of Gardening Illustrated for 
January 26th. and particularly his protest 
against the stiff training to which this plant 
is generally subjected. As he says, “It 
should be remembered that it is a perfectly 
hardy shrub.” There is no reason why it 
should not be grown in bush form. In this 
part many are so grown. 1 know of a fine 
specimen, about 8 feet in height and as much 
through, that is growing on a lawn in front of 
an old Yew. This, when in bloom, presents a 
pretty picture, its pale yellow flowers being 
thrown into high relief by the dark foliage of 
the Yew in the background. This is the old 
variety, but in the same garden there is a 
plant of the grandiflorus form, which was ori¬ 
ginally planted against a wall about 5 feet in 
height. It soon overtopped this, and being 
allowed to grow unchecked, formed a bushy 
headed little tree about 15 feet in height. It 
is sometimes staled that the flowers of tho 
variety grandiflorus are loss sweetly perfumed 
than those of the type, but when testing tho 
aroma of the flowers of these two plants 1 
could detect no difference of fragrance, both 
being extremely sweet. In this neighbour 
hood the first flowers of the Winter Sweet 
| generally open about a fortnight before 
Christinas, and the shrub remains in bloom 
through January and the greater part of 
February. The flowers are uninjured by a 
few' degrees of frost, and I have seen the 
foliage of the Lemon-scented Verbena 
(Aloysia citriodora) badly seared w’hen blooms 
of the Winter Sweet hard by were un¬ 
damaged. When the plant is stiffly trained 
to a wall, it has absolutely no decorative 
value, as the pale yellow flowers are incon¬ 
spicuous against the stones. Sprays of 
flower cut and brought into the house will 
scent the rooms for many a day, and are far 
preferable to tho individual blooms placed in 
damp sand mentioned by “ W.”—S. W. Fitz- 
herbert. South Devon. 

Rhododendron Cunningham's White. 
This form of Rhododendron caucasieum, to 
which the name of It. caucasieum album is 
sometimes applied, is, in many establish¬ 
ments, largely grown for flowering in pots. 
It is of a dwarfer growth than many of the 
hybrid Rhododendrons, and is so free flower¬ 
ing thnt a specimen, when at its best, is a 
mass of bloom. The flowers, which are in¬ 
dividually smaller, ^jh^ji^i^SAyyf many other 
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kinds, are borne in compact trusses. Under 
glass the blossoms are almost pure white, but 
m the open ground they are, especially in the 
bud state, tinged with pink. As an outdoor 
shrub it is desirable, for, though among the 
early-blooming kinds, the flowers are not 
often injured by frost.—X. 


FRUIT. 

CULTURE OF FRUIT-TREES AS 
CORDONS. 

Considering it is now some forty odd years 
since the method of growing Pears as cordon 
trained trees was first introduced at Holme 
Lacey, in Herefordshire, it is a matter for sur¬ 
prise, aeeing how singularly successful the ex¬ 
periment proved to be there, that the system 
has not found a greater number of adherents, 
and been more generally adopted. There are, 
of course, many other instances where cordon 
culture finds favour, and is successfully prac¬ 
tised, but it is chiefly confined to private 
gardens, and the very persons to whom one 
would imagine such a method of cultivating 
fruit-trees would appeal do not adopt it to 
anything 'like the extent they might, and 
should do. It is to amateurs and the pos¬ 
sessors of gardens of small extent that allusion 
is made in the concluding portion of the last 
sentence, who have but limited wall space, 
and in many cases none at all, and who at 
the same time are unable to accommodate 
many trees, either in bush or pyramidal form, 
owing to the restricted area of their gardens. 
The cordon is, therefore, just the right kind 
of tree for cultivators of this description, be¬ 
cause a greater numbei of trees can be grown 
on a given space than under any other system, 
the yield of fruit is alsc greater, a longer suc¬ 
cession may be had than is possible from 
growing a few ordinary trees out in the open 
or on a wall, and the produce is invariably 
large in size and of superior quality. The 
culture of cordons was confined to Pears at 
Holme Lacey, but since the experiment was 
inaugurated the method has been successfully 
applied elsewhere to the Apple, Plum, and in 
a less degree to the Cherry. Apples do not 
require the protection of a wall, and they : 
can be planted 2 feet apart, and trained ob¬ 
liquely on a trellis erected by the side of a 
pathway, and a good many trees can be accom- | 
modated in this manner, and without appro¬ 
priating much space. Ribston and Cox’s 
Orange Pippins, of the very finest quality, 
can be obtained from such tree-s ; in fact, the i 
best of our dessert Apples may bo grown in j 
this way. Where a wall or walls are absent 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries may be grown in 
precisely the same manner as advocated for 
Apples, utilising the space by the side of the 
footpaths for the purpose. Boundary fences 
•may also be pressed into the service, and be 
clothed with cordons, while another and very 
ornamental way of employing them is to make 
a covered way with their aid in the kitchen 
garden. If trained to span a footpath of good ! 
width, and the trees not planted too close to- ! 
gether, they bear well grown thus, and a very 
pleasant shade is at the same time obtained j 
during the heat of the day in summer time. 

A distinct advantage to be reaped by grow¬ 
ing cordons in the open over bush and pyra¬ 
mid-trees—covered ways excepted—is the ease 
with which protection can be afforded when 
the trees are in bloom. With tiffany or 
similar material a whole row of trees can be 
quickly covered and uncovered, and unless the 
frost is very severe, a crop of fruit can be 
secured at the expense of but little trouble 
nnd labour. For this purpose Pears should 
be on the Quince-stock as far as possible, and 
Apples on the Paradise, and although trees 
can be bought already furnished with fruit 
buds, these, which are termed maidens or 
yearlings, answer the purpose best, and when 
it comes to a question of expense are by far 
the cheapest. Personally, I prefer single- 
stemmed cordons, as they come into bearing 
much more quickly, having but the one stem 
to support, and advocate their being planted 
as before mentioned, at a distance of 2 feet 
npnrt, with the stems trained to the wall, 
fence, or trellis, as the ea*e mav be, at an 
angle -,f 4.» dugs. ‘ A. W. 
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THE GOOSEBERRY. 

Looking over the quarter in early Decem¬ 
ber, and seeing the abundance of buds on 
growths made during the past season, one 
cannot help sighing to think what mischief 
the “tits ’’ are capable of doing if no precau¬ 
tions are taken to ward off their persistent 
attacks. On one or two occasions 1 have de¬ 
ferred the pruning until quite late in the 
spring, hoping these miscreants would leave 
ample for ihe future crop; but my hopes were 
not realised, and the supply of fruit very 
poor. To preserve the bushes intact, a 
remedy of some sort must be applied quite 
early—that is, immediately the foliage has 
fallen—and I think the safest plan to adopt 
is to prune the bushes forthwith, und then 
dress them with some distasteful mixture, 
which should be repeated twice, or even 
thrice, as the rain will be sure to wash off 
some of it, and then they (the birds) recom¬ 
mence their disbudding with a vengeance. 
Soot and lime put through a very fine-meshed 
sieve, and made into a liquid with water, 
adding a pint of Quassia extract to every four 
gallons of liquid, and well syringing over the 
bushes, usually has the desired effect. This 
could be supplemented by winding black and 
white cotton pretty freely among the tops of 
the bushes. Cottagers—at least, many of 
them—still adhere to the old plan of putting 
a straw-band around each bush, pulling this 
in pretty firmly to prevent the tits getting 
among the branches. Currants, too, are 
treated in the same way, and I believe the 
remedy is effectual. Bushes in cottagers’ 
gardens appear to growr with less vigour and 
more upright than they do in a well-kept and 
highly cultivated garden, lienee the difficulty 
of serving the latter as regards bundling 
them together and adopting other measures 
as suggested above. J. M. 


PEAR PASSE COLMAR. 

This is a good winter Pear, in use during the 
last half of November and early December. 
If grown as a bush, or trained as an espalier 
against a wall, it crops well, the fruits in the 
latter case then being less covered with the 
rich brown russet which characterises those 
gathered from trees growing in the open 
garden. Care must be taken to keep the 
roots out of the subsoil when the latter con¬ 
sists of clay or other objectionable matter, 
otherwise the fruits will be gritty. Under 
good cultivation and on a deep warm soil, 
the quality is first rate, the flesh being melt¬ 
ing and very richly flavoured. As a cordon 
on the Quince it is a success, and then yields 
extra fine fruits. Kent. 

-- A craze of the present day among Pear 

lovers is size, and thus some good varieties 
that lack this are ignored. Passe Colmar be¬ 
longs to this section, which includes other 
finely flavoured Pears, like Winter Nelis and 
Seckle, for instance. When well grown, and 
the roots kept near the surface. Passe Col¬ 
mar will give fruits which will keep soundly 
until many of the better-known kinds have 
come and gone. All the very best of the 
larger Pears arc liable to premature decay, 
and nothing will prevent it. Some of these 
large Pears must be promptly used, once 
they have arrived at maturity. Not so with 
Passe Colmar, which, though quite ripe, one 
may pass over without the feeling of anxiety 
lest to-morrow' it will have gone too far. 
Passe Colmar grows and fruits freely ns an 
open bush or pyramid ; it would, however, do 
better if cultivated in cordon or espalier 
form. Its growth is moderate and uniform 
from year to year, and the tree can thus be 
depended on for regularity in bearing.— 
Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

“Cankered" Apple-treea.-I cut n few pieces 

of Apple-trees with canker on them. When tluse 
take root, F intend grafting on them in April, liius. 
Is it advisable to graft on .such stocks? —Scientist. 

[When you state you have cut from Apple- 
trees portions having “canker” on them, you 
state that which is not correct. What you 
term canker is mere natural swellings, that 
characterise a few Applet of the Codlin type, 
and these planted will sometimes, but not 
always, rout. Nothing could bo worse for 
stocks than such pieces, as they invariably 
make stunted trees. If you still care to work 


them, put on some strong growers, such as 
Blenheim Pippin, Warner’s King. Brain ley’s 
Seedling, or other robust varieties.] 

Price of fruit tree stocks — What is the usual 
price to give for Paradise and quince-stocks ready lor 
grafting next April?—-S cientist. 

[Generally our nurserymen get their Para¬ 
dise and Quince stocks from France, where 
their production forms a specialty. Our 
growers seldom advertise them. Any stock* 
planted now will not be fit to bud before 
August, or to graft till April next year.] 

Pears grafted on the Hawthorn.-I not no 

that when I graft the Pear on the wild Thorn tlie 
graft and stork nearly always die in q year’s tinn-. 
What is the cause of this? There is no doubt that 
one sap poisons the other. — Scientist. 

[You waste time and labour in grafting 
Pears on to the common Hawthorn. One 
wonders that a “scientist” should do what 
has long been shown to be unw ise by the mere 
practical man. The simple fact that the 
Thorn and the Pear generally refuse to unite 
is the cans * of failure. The Pear is a mem¬ 
ber of the Pyrus family, the Thorn is a Cra¬ 
taegus. When union has now and then fol¬ 
lowed, the fruits have always been worthless.] 

Grafting fruit stock*.— About a fortnight ago l 
planted some stocks for grafting Plum-trees next 
April. Would you advise me to graft them as low 
as I can or leave the stock the length it is nou ? 
If they fail, 1 can bud them next August.— Scientist. 

[You should put grafts on to your Plum 
stocks 12 inches from the ground in April. 
Should failure result you must allow stock to 
break out just under the grafts, and then you 
may find the bark lift for budding lower down 
in August. Bud ns near the ground ns you 
can. But to have stocks established to carry 
grafts next spring you should have planted 
them at least so early as October. Having 
been so recently planted, they will have made 
no new roots when you graft, and failure is 

{ irobnble. They should bud well in August if 
eft for that purpose.] 

Pear Clou Moroeau.— At page 592 Mr. 
Burrell has a good word for this fine winter 
Pear. I am at one with your correspondent 
in growing it on a warm wall if you arc to 
have its best flavour, and can quite believe, 
that in the soil at Claremont it would be of 
very fine flavour, if not quite so large. Some 
years ago, on visiting Claremont, Mr. Burrell 
showed mo the trees in question, and I often 
call them to mind when reading his notes on 
cordon Pears. When residing at Farnborough, 
Hants, the soil being of a similar nature, I 
had on a south wall a large horizontal 
trained tree on the Pear-stock. From this 
the crop was magnificent, and of the finest 
flavour. It was equally good at Farnborough 
Hill. At Didlington ‘Hall, Norfolk, when 
living there, I found it equally good as a bush 
in the open, although the fruits were not quite 
so large, and more russety. In this garden 
(Fordo Abbey) where the soil is of a more re 
tentivo nature, 1 tried it in two positions, and 
the flavour was poor. I resolved to plant it 
on a west wall, training it to" wire, and 
planting it in more porous soil. Over the 
roots is a gravel path, except about 3 feet at 
the base. This year I gave this and other 
Pears on same wall abundance of water. 
Nothing could bo more satisfactory, both in 
size and flavour, and the fruits will keep till 
end of January. I cannot go so far as Mr. 
Burrell re its quality, and consider Winter 
Nelis superior to it in this respect. - J. 
Crook, Forde Abhnj. 

Apple 8eatOn House.— I am surprised to 
find how few know this Apple. The late Mr. 

‘ Temple when at Carron House grew it largely, 
and, although not in one of the best of cli¬ 
mates, he seldom was without a crop. I 
planted several trees, both in the orchard and’ 
as bush trees, and no kind gives more eati.s- 
faction in the kitchen. It somewhat resem¬ 
bles Royal Somerset, a favourite kind in the 
West of England. With me Seaton House 
differs in growth, colour, and keeping. The 
late John Scott, of Merriott, thought highly 
of Royal Somerset, and it certainly is a good 
kind.* I find no kind crop more regularly 
than Seaton House. One of its chief merits 
is that the fruit when large enough can be 
used from the tree. Now, at the beginning 
of the year, I have good fruits of a nice lemon 
colour* flushed with red, and which will re¬ 
tain their flavour till the end of March.— 
J. C. F. 
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VEGETABLES. 

SOME RECENT NEW STRINGLESS 
FRENCH BEANS. 

The string in a French Bean is that very 
tough filament which is found on each seam 
of the shell. It is uneatable, and its removal 
where quantities of the Bean are consumed is 
a matter of considerable labour. A string- 
less French Bean, if such could be raised, 
was, therefore, a thing to be desired. It was 
not an easy matter, however, as the known 
stringless varieties are very few indeed. Mcst 
of the French books on vegetable culture, in¬ 
cluding Vilmorin’s “Lea Plantes Potageres,” 
make no mention of a etringless French Bean. 
The Belgians, however, attach proper import¬ 
ance to the subject, and in their books string 
less French Beans are specially recommended 
for cultivation; and so in Holland and a 
great part of Germany. In France the string¬ 
less varieties are scarcely cultivated, and in 
many countries they are almost unknown. 
The two oldest varieties of stringless French 
Bean are Princesse a rames sans fil and Prin- 
cessc nain sans fil. There are several sub- 
varieties of the former—viz., Princesse Perle 
a tres petites cosses, sans filets, Princesse a 
petites cosses sans filets, and Princess Geant 
de Van Celst. All three are greatly esteemed 
for their cooking qualities, and the last 


Geant de IIinkich a grain marbre sans 
fil.— Dwarf and stringless. These three last- 
named varieties have the characteristics of 
the type variety. 

Flageolet hatif jaune tale sans fil.-— 
A dwarf, very productive variety, resembling 
the English dwarf Early Yellow. 

Sabre a rames sans fil.—A long and big- 
podded variety. These two last are especi¬ 
ally precious gains. A. Flageolet Bean that j 
should be entirely stringless has long been a * 
desire of cultivators. 

Sabre a rames, —This type being one of 
the most cultivated French Beans in Ger¬ 
many, Belgium, and Holland, the stringless 
sub-variety will be a great acquisition.— Lc 
Jardin. 

EARLY CARROTS. 

A mixture of fallen leaves from the Oak, 
Beech, and Chestnut, with the addition of a 
little long litter, will produce a genial, last¬ 
ing bottom heat, suitable for raising such 
crons as Carrots, Turnips, and Potatoes in 
early spring. The bed, which should be in 
the full sun, needs to be 5 feet high at the 
back, and about 15 inches less at the front, 
allowing 18 inches all round wider than the 
frame to be placed-thereon. The bed should 
be well trodden as the work proceeds, the 
long litter round the outside to keep the bed 
intact. A two-light ordinary garden-frame 


January, and February. To succeed these 
frame Carrots a small sowing should be 
made outside in February, choosing a warm, 
sheltered corner or border, where they soon 
become fit to pull. Parisian and French 
Forcing are the most suitable for sowing 
under glass, having small tops, while Early 
Nantes and Early Gem are good for early 
sowings outdoors. To get nice sweet tender 
roots, monthly sowings should be made up to 
the early part of August. 


KALES. 

Recently reference was made to an extensive 
trial of Kales or Borecoles at Wisley by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and from which 
i much that was interesting in relation to these 
plants it was hoped to obtain. It is very dis¬ 
appointing now to learn that the anticipated 
examination of them by the vegetable com¬ 
mittee is practically off, because weather or 
fungus has so severely injured the plants. 
That is to be regretted, as in the autumn the 
trial promised to be an exceptionally good 
one. It was my earnest desire, purposely to 
determine quality of respective stocks or 
varieties, that the examination take place 
early in December, leaving the question of 
hardiness to be reported upon by the officials. 
That wish was overruled, and now, unfortu¬ 
nately, the season is lost, as any examination 
now or later will be worthless. 



Flowering tlioots of the Strawberry-tree—Cornus capitata (»yn. Beuthamia fragifera). (See pige <WJ.) 


Most of the broad-leaved forms, 
such as the Breda, Asparagus, 
and other Kales, have suc¬ 
cumbed, apparently, to the same 
fungus which killed them so 
thoroughly several years ago, 
when a similar trial took place 
at Chiswick. The curled Kales 
have suffered less, but seem still 
materially injured. Such re¬ 
sults w'ere quite unexpected at 
Wisley, in such pure air, and 
on fresh soil. This fungus 
may well engage the attention of 
the scientific committee, with a 
view r to its destruction. Prob¬ 
ably it is far more harmful 
where prevalent than is the 
much-belaboured Gooseberry 
mildew. The season, so hot 
and dry in the summer, thus 
checking growth of greenstufTs, 
might have been expected to 
secure hard, woody plants, quite 
capable of withstanding hard 
weather or fungus; but the wet 
growing autumn had to be 
reckoned with, for that' long 
spell of rain induced new and 


named, which call be obtained from a 
Brussels seedsman, can be recommended for 
its great productiveness. 

Of stringless French Beans the Princesse 
nain is much less cultivated than the Prin- 
e.»sse a rames, and of late years has found 
another successful rival in French Bean Nain 
de Volger, also a stringless variety of excel¬ 
lent quality, and very productive. All the 
above are white-seeded French Beans. 

Other well-known stringlcss varieties are: 
—Prince de Bismarck a rames, an excellent 
long-podded, quite stringless variety ; Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt a rames ; Perfection, a dwarf 
stringless white-seeded variety; Negre. a 
dwarf, stringless, early, long, black-seeded 
variety. All the above are newish varieties. 

Last autumn the firm of Sluis and Groot, of 
Enkhuizen, Holland, announced not less than 
seven new r varieties of stringless French Bean, 
raised by them. Their names are: — 

Alpha.—A dwarf, stringless variety, white 
seeded, round podded, fleshy, and tender, 
very early and productive, and a jdant of 
compact habit. 

Chocolat sans fil.— A dwarf variety, 
stringless, the seeds chocolate coloured, seeds 
as in the mother plant, and the pod tender. 
Early, and very productive. 

Geant de Hinrich sans fii..—A dwarf 
white-seeded stringless variety. 

Geant de Hinrich jaune pale.—D warf 


and stringloss. 
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will grow several hundreds of tender young 
roots. Place from 9 inches to 12 inches of 
light sandy soil in the frame, this to be made 
moderately firm and level before sowing the 
*eed, which may either be broadcast or in 
shallow drills 4 inches apart. Cover lightly, 
and keep the light closed until the seedlings 
appear. As slugs quickly devour them, it is 
best to be on the safe side by mixing a 
little fresh lime and soot, scattering this over 
the surface after the seeds are covered. Keep 
a sharp look out immediately the tiny young 
plants break through the soil, frequently 
dusting with this mixture until they get out 
of their reach. Thin out to 1 inch apart as 
soon os large enough to handle. A further 
thinning, when fit to draw, by using a little 
judgment and pulling the largest, will allow 
those remaining to increase in size. Water 
whenever the soil is seen to be drying on the 
surface, using it lukewarm for the purpose, 
affording ventilation according to the 
weather, and closing about 3 p.m. with a 
light dusting overhead with the syringe, mat¬ 
ting up on cold nights ; in fact, it is wisest 
to do it regularly each night, to be on the 
safe side. On calm, warm days, during March 
and onwards, the lights may be pulled back 
from ten a.m. to closing time until ready for 
use, when they can be dispensed with alto¬ 
gether. In very large establishments several 
frames are required, sowing the first in No¬ 
vember, this to be followed in December, 


very gross growth, resulting, no 
doubt, in physical weakness to 
the plants a dry autumn would not have pro¬ 
duced. The soil, in spite of the drought and 
its inherent sandy nature, being well 
manured, was in good heart, and the autumn 
rains thus created unexpected grossnens. 

_ A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cocoa-nut Onions. —A prominent variety 
in a small collection of Onioii3 exhibited re¬ 
cently at Vincent-square was a number of 
the very long, bullet-shaped Cocoa-nut. It was 
interesting to note how generally by growers 
present this form, so long, narrow, and 
pointed at either end, was objected to. No 
doubt the favoured form of Onion now is the 
oval or globe-shaped, rather spherical than 
round, but still very massive, solid, and 
handsome. In those respects none can excel 
I the best selections of Ailsa Craig. But with 
all care in selecting, this fine Onion will 
often give flatter forms, as also Cocoa-nut 
forms. The Ailsa Craig shown on the above 
occasion was excellent in form and solidity, 
and should satisfy the most severe of Onion 
critics. But the stocks of this Onion all over 
the kingdom are generally now first-rate, so 
much has been done to improve them by 
' selecting for seed production only the meat 
perfect bulbs. These who pulled rather early 
last autumn are, no doubt, finding their bulbs 
keeping better than are those left till after 
heavy rains had fallen.—I). 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Rosea that were well estab¬ 
lished in pots in the autumn, and received 
what pruning was required early in autumn, 
should now be coming into flower, and if they 
have been forced will, of course, now be in 
bloom; but it is of no use attempting to force 
weakly plants which have had no previous 
preparation. Teas and Hybrid Teas are very 
popular, but good crimson Roses, such as 
General Jacqueminot, an old favourite, are 
always appreciated. When forced moderately 
the blooms are splendid on well-prepared 

f lants which have been cut back rather hard. 

f the pots have been plunged in a bed of 
loaves where there is a little warmth, the 
growth will be vigorous, and the blooms very 
robust and fine in colour. We do not want in¬ 
sects in the conservatory, but there will prob¬ 
ably be green fly on some things, especially 
Rases and other things planted in the borders. 
They are easily kept down by using the 
vaporiser, but there is some danger in doing 
this if the conservatory is attached to the 
dwelling, unless the doors fit very closely, as 
the vapour from nicotine will destroy human 
life, if expased to it; therefore, one has to be 
careful in using nicotine as vapour in a con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse attached to a dwell¬ 
ing house. It is possible to kill green-fly by 
other means ; perhaps the best is to make a 
syringing mixture of Quassia extract. When 
used according to the directions on each tin 
it has great cleansing power, and is quite safe 
to use. Of course, where other houses are 
provided for growing and flowering plants to 
keep the conservatory going on, all plants in¬ 
fested with insects should be exposed to nico¬ 
tine vapour before their removal. Every day 
adds to the power of the sunshine, and for this 
we are thankful, for the sunshine hardens 
growth and gives colour to the flowers. Plants 
in bud and expanding their blossoms may 
have liquid-manure often. 

StOVO. —The season is approaching for re¬ 
potting choice fine foliaged plants. Anthuri- 
ums want rough peat and chopped Sphagnum. 
The same compost that will suit the terrestrial 
Orchids will suit this class of plants—in fact, 
all the choice fine foliaged plants want rough 
material to root into, and free drainage. 
Many things, including Anthuriums, may be 
divided now. Borne things, such as Cissus 
discolor, Fittonias, the variegated-leaved 
Hibiscus Cooperi, and the pretty variegated 
Indian Grass (Panicum variegatum) may be 
increased by cuttings in the hotbed. Pan- 
danus Veitchi may be increased by suckers 
which are found roimd the base of old plants. 
Imantophylluins which have been rested in 
cool house may have more heat to push up 
flower spikes. Look over Caladiums, and give 
water if they are still in pots to‘start them. 
Dry roots may be started in heat in small 
pots. 

Propagating bedding plants. - Where 
many plants are required, and there is heat 
enough, thousands of plants may be made 
now where the supply of cuttings is ample. 
Soft-wooded things always strike better at this 
season after the plants from which the cut¬ 
tings are taken have been placed in heat for a 
time to start young shoots. If cuttings are 
takers from plants in a cold house, and placed 
in a warm propagating house, many will damp 
and fail to grow. This is so self-evident that 
no experienced person would attempt it. 
Warm the plants up first, and the young 
shoots made in heat will strike root" very 
quickly, and there will be few failures. A dry 
warmth will suit Zonal Pelargoniums. They 
will strike on or over a warm surface such as 
a flue or a board placed over hot-water pipes, 
the soil being kept in a healthy condition as 
to moisture. All other soft-wooded plants 
strike best plunged in bottom heat, and kept 
c lose except for an hour or so every morning, 
to let out damp. Where bell-glasses are used 
wipe the inside of the glasses dry every morn¬ 
ing, to prevent the cuttings damping. As soon 
as the cuttings are rooted move from the 
bottom heat“-bcd in the same house to harden 
a bit, and then pot off, but keep in heat for 
a time till some progress has been made. 

Early Vlnory. —Where Vines were started 
in December the Grapes will soon be ready 
for thinning, and th^w^k should bc*done as 
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soon as the berries which have taken the lead 
can be distinguished. By this time also the 
sublaterals will be emerging from the axils of 
the leaves, and should be dealt with promptly. 
There is no better or simpler way than rub¬ 
bing off all shoots below the bunches of 
Grapes, and stopping all above to one leaf. 
This will remove the source of undue competi¬ 
tion with the main leaves, and still leave 
enough outlets for growth to keep the main 
buds near the base of the shoots dormant for 
next season’s crop. The object is to secure 
strong main leaves, as they are the main 
factors in the production of good Grapes, and 
still keep the roots active. 

Early Peaoh-house.— Disbudding should be 
clone when the young shoots are about an inc h 
or a little more in length. First, make a selec¬ 
tion of the shoots to be left for next year’s 
crop. This will include one good shoot near 
the base of each bearing shoot, and a good 
leader. These are very important. The dis¬ 
budding should be done tentatively, spread¬ 
ing the work over two or more weeks, accord¬ 
ing to the condition of the trees. We want 
regular, steady progress without checks. If 
the water is pure, and of the same tempera¬ 
ture as the house, use the syringe daily, but 
always so that the foliage is dry before night. 
If the syringing water is not suitable, damp 
the floors to supply the necessary humidity. 
If insects appear be prompt with the vapor¬ 
iser, and see that the inside borders are 
healthily moist. 

Cuoumbers. —Always keep a few young 
plants in stock in case of accident. To guard 
against eelworms and wireworms mix a little 
vaporite with the soil, and store it in a warm 
shed. Never topdress with cold soil, as root 
warmth is quite as essential as top heat. Do 
not permit the growth to become too crowded, 
as this means weakness and small fruits. 

Plants In the house. —To keep Azaleas in 
health be careful with the watering. Do not 
water till it is necessary, and then moisten all 
the roots. Many people buy Azaleas annually, 
and lose them after flowering through neglect. 
Belgian Azaleas are cheap, and wealthy people 
can afford to buy annually, but if the plants 
are cared for after flowering this loss need 
not be incurred. After flowering the plants 
should be kept indoors till growth is getting 
firm, and be then placed outside. 

Outdoor garden. —The propagating season 
has come, and those who desire to fill their 
beds with tender things in summer must make 
provision now. Cuttings of all kinds of soft- 
wooded plants will strike in heat; Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, Lobelias, Fuchsias, etc., in the 
hot-bed, and Pelargoniums in boxes cn the hot 
water pipes. Sow seeds of Begonias, Petunias, 
Verbenas, Salvia patens, and anything else 
which germinates slowly in the "hot-bed or 
warm nouse. Dahlia and Salvia patens 
tubers should be started in heat now, to fur¬ 
nish cuttings if many plants are wanted. If 
only a few are required start a little later, and 
cut the roots up, each piece to have one young 
shoot, and to be potted. Salvia pate in should 
be put into boxes and placed in heat, and 
when the young shoots are 3 inches or 4 inches 
long take off the tops to form cuttings. They 
will root freely in the propagating bed, and 
one never has too many of these blue flowers. 
Begonia tubers may be started now in boxes. 
All kinds of deciduous trees and shrubs may 
bo planted now. All spring-flowering shrubs 
should be pruned immediately after blooming, 
and not at this season. Pansies, Violas, and 
other hardy plants may be moved now in open 
weather. 

Fruit garden. —The most important work 
now is the spraying of fruit-trees and dusting 
lime and soot over bush fruits to deter birds 
from eating the buds. Lime has a value for 
fruit-trees and hushes besides cleansing from 
parasites, etc. If any priming or training re¬ 
mains to be done get it done as soon as possi¬ 
ble. Alkali washes can onlv be used with 
safety when the buds are dormant. There 
has been further discussion upon the Goose¬ 
berry mildew, and those who use lime freely, 
and propagate their own bushes, need not 
worry about it. All bush fruits are easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings, and if we take cuttings 
now from clean, healthy bushes we ought to be 
safe. Prepare groundfor the spring planting 


of Strawberries by trenching and manuring, 
but the ground must be firm before planting. 
Make provision for grafting by laying in a 
stock of wood suitable for forming grafts. It 
is a mistake to leave an inferior kind of Apple 
or Pear in garden or orchard when a new 
head can be given to it that will in most cases 
bear freely the second season. Damson-trees 
which have become bark bound may be much 
improved by hard pruning. 

Vegetable garden.— Jerusalem Artichokes 
have been much improved of late years. The 
shape is more refined, and there is lees waste. 
They may be planted as a blind, in rows 
3 feet apart, and 1 foot in the rows. Any 
tubers left in the ground may he lifted and 
stored in a cool place. Successions of forced 
produce will be kept up as far as means will 
permit. Rhubarb, Seakale, and Asparagus 
are easily forced where there is sufficient 
w'armth, either in hot-beds or elsewhere, and 
my experience has been that when the season 
for forced produce begins it must be kept 
going, or the gardener will have an unpleasant 
time with the cook, and the same remark ap¬ 
plies to Mushrooms and such like things as 
Green Mint, Tarragon, and Basil, and, of 
course, there must be lots of Parsley. Shal¬ 
lots and Garlic will also be wanted. These 
may soon be planted when the land is in suit¬ 
able condition. Do not forget to sow Cauli¬ 
flowers and Brussels Sprouts. The best Let¬ 
tuces in early spring are grown under glass. 
They form a second erop in frames after 
Asparagus. Keep all frames and lights in use 
now. _ E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WOBK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 11th.— The propagation of many 
things from seeds and cuttings is finding 
much work now. A small, well-heated propa¬ 
gating house will turn out a good deal of 
young stuff, and I find from a note in an old 
diary we raised all the stock we wanted from 
a large flower garden in a hot-bed covered 
with a couple of three-light frames. It is 
not so much striking the cuttings as finding 
room afterwards. 

February 13th.— Put in cuttings of Tree- 
Carnations and early-flowering Pinks. They 
strike freely in heat in sandy soil, kept moist. 
I have struck them in sand kept constantly 
damp and warm. The cuttings are potted as 
soon as rooted. Potted off Tomatoes, and 
shifted others into 5-inch pots to keep moving 
strongly near the glass till the house is ready 
for them, which will be very soon. 

February 1:1th .—Being a fine day we have 
devoted it partly to seed sowing outside. This 
has included early Peas, Beans, Horn Carrots, 
Radishes, Lettuces, Spinach, and a row of 
Turnip-rooted Beet for transplanting. We 
have sown the Beet on the chance of its 
coming in useful, but a further sowing will bo 
made later, quite independent of the main 
sowing of Beet. A few seeds of Leeks and 
Brussels Sprouts have been sown under glass. 

February lJfth .—Replanted a long border 
with hardy things specially for cutting, and in 
this border the groups will be large, and will 
include Pyrethrums, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, 
Scabiosa caucasica, Delphiniums, Rudbeckia 
speciosa and its variety Golden Glow', Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, several varieties, Gyp- 
sophila paniculata, and large groups of Pinks 
and Carnations along the front. It is an ad¬ 
vantage to group the cutting flowers together. 

February 15th .—Several beds have been 
planted with- choice flowering shrubs, in¬ 
cluding Rhododendrons and other American 
plants, with borders of hardy Heaths on the 
outside. Spaces were left for hardv Lilies, in 
rather large clumps. This will be a special 
feature in the future. A good sized bed has 
been prepared for Tree-Pceonies in a sheltered 
spot. Some good loam and peat with sand 
have been worked into the bed. 

February ltlth .—Rearranged conservatory. 
There is plenty of flowering plants now, in¬ 
cluding early Acacias, Azaleas, Deutzias, 
Lilacs, Arum Lilies, and bulbs of many kinds, 
Freesias being specially good this ‘season. 
Roses are coming in, and some large bushes 
of Genistas will be bright. Smaller things, of 
which there is plenty now, will form side 
groups. Watering will be done more fre¬ 
quently now . buQt|lj^;ji|s*iliJ|c$fe is exercised. 
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BEES. 

FOUl brood (J. A nden ).~This is the worst 
enemy the bee-keeper has to contend with. A 
colony on being attacked by this infectious 
disease rapidly dwindles, and dies out on ac¬ 
count of its inability to rear brood. In a 
healthy state the young grubs have a pearly- 
white appearance,'and lie curled round at the 
base of the cell, but are found stretched hori¬ 
zontally, and of a brown colour, in the earlier 
stages of the disease, while in the advanced 
stage the cells contain a dark putrid sub¬ 
stance, which emits a most disagreeable smell, 
which can be perceived at some distance from 
the hive. The diseased cells appear singly 
upon the brood combs, are of a dark colour, 
with their cappings slightly concave, and 
pierced, while those containing healthy brood 
are slightly raised, and of a light colour.— 
S. S. G. 

Queen less hive (J. Anden ).—In the spring 
if the bees fail to bring pollen to the hive, lose 
energy, and are seen crawling about the floor¬ 
board and the outside of the hive in a listless 
way, the want of a queen may be suspected, 
and on a mild day a careful inspection of the 
interior of the hive should be made by the 
examination of each frame of comb sepa¬ 
rately. Having removed the coverings of the 
frames, and puffed into the hive a little 
smoke, proceed to draw back the division- 
board, take the first frame by the ends, and 
lift it out, and search for the queen on both 
sides of the comb. Each comb ns examined 
should be returned to the hive. If a queen is 
present she will probably be found upon one 
of the central combs. If no queen be dis¬ 
covered, and there are neither brood nor eggs 
in any of the cells, it may be concluded that 
the colony is queenless. This being so, it 
must either be joined to a strong colony or 
requeened as soon os possible, either by the 
introduction of a young queen or a frame of 
brood and eggs from another hive. From this 
the bees will rear for themselves a queen. 
Much time will be saved, however, by the in¬ 
troduction of a fertile queen.- S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 

Death Of bullfinch (A. Garner J.— Con¬ 
sumption of the bowels and wasting disease of 
the liver caused the death of this bird. These 
complaints are common among cage birds, 
and are often brought about through a chill 
from a sudden change in the weather. As a 
rule, aviary birds suffer very little in this 
way, still, if your bullfinch consumed an un¬ 
due proportion of some of the seeds supplied, 
such as Hemp, this would tend to bring on 
disease of the internal organs, especially if 
the bird failed to take proper exercise. The 
rusty water-tin would not prove harmful if 
cleansed daily. The best diet for these birds 
is Rape-seed of the smaller kind, with a little 
Hemp-seed occasionally. If the large black 
Rape is given, it should first be scalded to 
remove its natural acidity. Bullfinches 
should also have Groundsel, Watercress, and 
Plantain. A piece of Apple given now and 
then affords a great treat, as well as amuse¬ 
ment, to bullfinches in picking out the pips, of 
which they are very fond.—8. S. G. 

Canary with oonstfpatlon (if. if.).— 1 This 
trouble often arises from lack of the bird hav¬ 
ing aceevss to a regular supply of coarse grit, 
which is so necessary to the proper digestion 
of its seed. The fine sand so often strewn 
upon the floor of the cage is of no use what¬ 
ever for this purpose, as no bird can remain 
loug in good health without smnll stones in 
the gizzard. To give immediate relief you 
might administer a little castor oil. Olive 
oil may be used as an injection, and will 
generally give relief at once. You must see 
that your bird takes green food of some kind. 
Try a small piece of Apple between the wires 
of the cage for your canary to nibble at. You 
might also give it a little Lettuce-seed ; this 
seed often proves beneficial in cases of this 
kind. Do not give sugar or sweets of any 
kind, a too generous treatment in this re¬ 
spect being the cause of illness- and death 
in numerous instances. Supply your bird 
with a little bread,vSoqked in cofd wvnter and 
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squeezed almost dry. This will often have 
the desired effect. You will also find fluid 
magnesia, given in water, about half-and- 
half, an excellent remedy for this trouble.— 
S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Damage by neighbour’s dog.— I live in a 
detached house in the country, and my garden it separ¬ 
ated front iny neighbour*, by a hedge. He keep, two 
<logs, which are continually coming through the hedge, 
and doing a lot of damage. The hedge is a good one, but 
the dogs force their way through. 1 thought to get an 
air-gun strong enough to hurt, but not to kill.— Procyon. 

[You are not entitled to use an air gun, or 
to “hurt” your neighbour’s dogs in any way. 
If you do you will be liable to an action for 
damages. The proper course is to send to 
your neighbour an account of the damage 
caused to you by the trespasses of his dogs, 
and if lie does not pay, sue him for the amount 
in the County Court, and, when suing, apply 
for an injunction to restrain him from allow¬ 
ing the trespasses to be repeated. You do not 
tell me whether the hedge belongs to you or 
to him. Probably you do not know. It 
makes no difference in regard to keeping the 
dogs at home, because the law is that a man 
must keep his animals upon his own land, and 
if there were no hedge or fence of any kind 
he would still be bound to keep them from 
trespassing beyond the limit of bis own 
ground ; but it makes a difference, of course, 
in regard to the amount of damage for which 
you can sue him. If it is vour hedge, have 
it repaired, and include the cost in your bill. 
Experience shows that the best way to put a 
stop to trespassing dogs, cats, poultry, etc., 
is to politely send in a bill of damage done, 
setting out everything in full detail just as 
you would were you about to prove the claim 
in court.— Barrister.] 


OORRESPON DENGE. 

Questions. —Queries and annum r are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, J7, Furnival-street, Ilolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should Ijs sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
t* used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to Ite 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always l»e reolicd to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

N amin g ftmit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in m i tul that several specimens 
in different stages of colour ami size q f the same kind 
greatly assi st i n its determ i nation. We ha ve received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
miming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Roman Hyacinths falling (In Doubt ).-The 
only reuson that we oan suggest for the faiilure is 
that you brought the bulbs into the greenhouse be¬ 
fore sufficient roots were made. Without abundance 
of roots it is impossible for the bulbs to do well. Are 
you quite sure that there was no deleterious material 
in the ashes, as, from the appearance of the bulbs, 
we fear this has something to do with the trouble. 
You ought to get a practical gardener in the district 
to examine them as growing. 

Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh (South Staf¬ 
ford).— You have two courses open. Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh Clematis belongs to the Florida section, which 
flowers on the old and ripened wood, while the Jack- 
mani section blooms on the wood of the current 
year. Prune your Clematis as you would C. Jack- 
mani this year, and if not successful, then treat as 
you would the Florida section, only thinning out the 
weak, straggling, and overcrowded branches. If you 
get any blooms, please send one with the foliage, and 
then we can identify it for you. 

Twelve free-flowering decorative Chrysan¬ 
themums for pots (Laura Goodman).— You will find 
the following answer your purpose admirably : —Sou¬ 
venir de Petite Amie, white; Market Red. brightest 
metallic red, golden reverse; Viviand Morel, silvery- 
mauve ; Ivon-, white; Source d’Or, orange terracotta : 
Lizzie Adcock, golden-yellow; Crimson Source d’Or, 
rich chestnut-red; Soleil d’Octobre, yellow; Bronze 
Soleil d’Octobre, pale bronzy-fawn; Dazzler, rich 
crimson; Kathleen Thompson, crimson tipped gold; 
and N.C.S. Jubilee, soft lavender-pink. 

Mealy-bug on plants (J. P.).~ It will, we fear, 

he almost inij>o.s*ible to clear out the mealy-bug, as 
it has evidently got a hold on the plants. The 
Coleus we should burn, and you might, in the case 
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of the Crotons, try what washing with an insecticide 
will do, or syringing each plant with a mixture of 
soft soap and 1 pint of paraffin to 3 gallons of water, 
applying It warm. Take care that you keep the 
paraffin well mixed, returning every second syringe- 
lul into the can. Perseverance will be necessary, and 
even in the end you may have to burn the worst- 
affected plants, and have the house thoroughly 
cleansed and repainted, clearing away all the top soil 
and burying it deeply or burning it. This certainly 
ought to be done before you attempt to grow a fresh 
crop of Cucumbers and Melons. 

R&mblsr Boses planted last autumn (A.).— 
Cutting back the plants in March will not check the 
growth, but rather help it. If you do not prune you 
would obtain some blossom, but no new growth, or 
very little, that would he serviceable the following 
year; but by cutting back the shoots to within about 
J inches or 12 inches of the ground new growths are 
compelled to break out from the dormant eyes. After 
this their first season, very little pruning of these 
Roms would be necessary beyond thinning the shoots 
where crowded, and removing one or more of the 
oldest growths. When the growths are well ad¬ 
vanced in May, you could give the plants liquid- 
manure onee a week at first, then twice a week later 
on. This would strengthen them considerably, and 
the beneficial effect be visible the next summer. 

Raising tuberous Begonias (7*.). —Use loam and 
leaf-mould in equal parts, running both through a 
fine sieve. Put a layer of crocks over the bottom of 
a shallow pan, and on this some Moss. Put in the 
soil, press down evenly, then water thoroughly. Sow 
the seeds in an hour’s time, and lay a sheet of glass 
over the pan. Stand in your hot-bed and shade from 
the sun until the seeds have germinated. When tiny 
green leaves appear prick into other pans or boxes 
in the same kind of soil, water well, and shade. 
When the seedlings have filled these pans they may 
he moved singly into smnll pots and potted on as 
may be necessary. After the first removal from the 
seed-pans give a little air, increasing it as the plants 
get bigger. Begonias like shade and air, and these 
conditions should always be studied when being grown 
in the greenhouse. 

Daisies in lawn (T. J. S.).— The only thing you 
can do is to clear out the Daisies and other weeds, 
using an old knife for the pur|>ose. Then fork up 
the places from which the weeds have been dug out, 
and topdress with some loamy soil mixed with old. 
rotten manure. In April sow on these places some 
good Grass-seed, not that from a hay-loft. Well rake 
in the seed, and roll it well, protecting, if need be, 
from birds. In order to encourage the Grass to grow, 
and so help smother the weeds, you might dress the 
lawn with sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 3 lb. 
per rod. Roll the lawn frequently, and also mow it 
about every week or ten days, so as to prevent the 
Daisies and other weeds seeding. The turf you used 
must have been full of Daisy-roots and other weeds. 
These, if possible, should have been pulled out before 
the turf was laid by laying each turf on a flat board 
and pulling out the weeds. Had you done this all 
further trouble would have been saved. 

Pruning Bose Crimson Rambler (R.).—On no 
account cut hack the strong growths the plants pro¬ 
duced last season. You might, perhaps, remove 
2 inches or 3 inches from the tips, this much being 
usually soft and pithy. The smaller growths that 
blossomed last year should be shortened back accord¬ 
ing to their strength, the weakest to about 2 inches, 
and the others varying from 3 inches to (5 inches. 
After flowering this summer it will he advisable to 
cut away one or two of the original growths. Let 
these be cut down right to the ground, as by that 
time there will be several new growths to take their 
place. This class of Rose is best allowed to grow 
freelv for the first three years after planting, then 
the object should be to remove old and worn out wood 
and just shorten laterals, retaining to their full 
lengtn all the strong and long shoots. You may bend 
these alxiut as you prefer. If some are allowed to 
arch over naturally without any support, you will 
have lovely trusses of blossom from base to extreme 
end. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Planting a hsdg* (if. L. Hawkes).- You cannot 
do better than use Holly for your hedge. Before 
planting well break up and manure the soil, and treat 
the plants liberally for a year or two, by which time 
they should have got a good hold and be growing 
freely. You should get strong seedling plants, and by 
attending to them during the early stages of growth, 
you will be well repaid by the after results. The 
distance apart that you will have to plant will de¬ 
pend on the size of the Hollies, but do not overcrowd. 
The young plants, if all goes well, will soon grow 
into each other and form a hedge that has no equal 
for impenetrability and shelter. No;, we should feel 
inclined to pull out the rough Hawthorn hedge, and 
next autumn make a hedge of Rambler Roses, in¬ 
cluding such as Felidto-Perpetude, Bennet’s Seedling, 
Leuchstern, and Crimson Rambler. A?y of the Sweet 
Briers should also answer well. Run a strand or two 
of wire to tie the Roses to to start them. If you 
adopt this plan, then you must well prepare the 
ground for the Roses, trenching it, and manuring to 
a width of not less than 3 feet, so as to lay a founda¬ 
tion for the Rose-roots to work into. 

FRUIT. 

Diseased Pear-shoots OF. R.).—We have care¬ 
fully examined the Pear-shoots sent, and can come to 
no other conclusion than that they have suffered from 
an attack of a form of canker, characteristic of some 
varieties of Pears when the tree roots are in unsuit¬ 
able soil. The fact that other trees in your garden 
show no such symptoms evidences our contention that 
tlie variety is one that is thus susceptible. In the 
same way we have some Apples equally susceptible to 
canker, whilst others in the same soil are quite im¬ 
mune. We advise, so soon as the weather is open, 
that you lift the diseased l’ear-tree, and replant ns 

shallow as vou saMv enn in fresh soil, with which 
* 
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;ik mixed half a bushel uf wood ashes, a peck of old 
morlar well broken, and a little bone-dust. Well mix 
these things with the soil before planting. After a 
fortnipht, hard prune the tree to cut away all the 
a fleeted shoots, and you may tlu-n insure pood, 
healthy growth. Add. after planting, a mulch of 
stable manure on the surface. 

Lime for fruit-trees (A*. P. Warren).— Lime it> an 
important constituent in all soils, but particularly so 
for fruit-trees. The best way to apply it to soil is 
to put it down in bushel heaps, at the rate of about 
one heap to every lj rods, or two heaps to .1 rods' 
area. Cover each heap with a thin coat of soil, and 
very soon it will heat and slack, thus becoming fine 
in texture. Then mix the soil with it, and spread it 
evenly all over the ground, forking it in some G inches 
deep as rapidly as possible. So treated lime speedily 
becomes soluble and convertible into plant or tree 
food. The lime should be quite fresh from the kiln. 
Generally, it is more needed in heavy or clay soils 
than in those soils that are light and sandy. See 
also article. “ Lime in the Fruit Garden,” in onr 
issue of January 26th, p. GOO. 

Washes for fruit-trees <Tt wkesburg). — The 
caustic alkali solution is the best wash that can be 
had, but it must be used only when the trees are 
dormant. February is too late to use it for Peaches 
and Nectarines, which are then showing signs of 
growth. The other wash is also a good one, but 
when being applied it should be first worked through 
a syringe to ensure its being well mixed. Another 
way is to have two syringes, one being used to keep 
the solution mixed, and another one for applying tin- 
same to the trees. The plants should be well washed 
with clear water afterwaids. Evidently mildew. 
Such a piece of wood, being quite unripe, should be 
cut away. Sulphur is the Inst antidote for mildew. 
Kindly read our rules as to fending name and address 
when you forward any queries, which thould always lie 
on separate pieces of paper. 

VEGETABLES. 

Material for a hot-bed Half long stable- 

litter and freshly gutlurcd leaves are the best 
materials for a hot-bed. Throw into a heap, mixing 
both well together. If <|ry, well soak with water as 
the mixing proceeds. After it has lain for three or 
four days, turn it over nr.d allow it to lie for three 
more days, and then put it into your frame. Tread 
the whole firmly, as in this way the heat will he re¬ 
tained much longer than when put together loosely. 
If you wish to grow Cucumbers and Melons there is 
no need to make the bed up until March. 

Making up hot-bed (T.). — When a hot bed is 
made up to support a frame there should be enough 
manure to make it, even when well, trodden, 2J feet 
deep behind, ar.d 2 feet deep in front. Even then it 
will settle lower, but enough manure is needed to 
give heat for some time. Then, with regard to width; 
that must, be governed also very much by the amount 
of material at disposal. If the bed can be IS inches 
wider and longer than the frame, so much the better, 
as that allows a solid, firm border to rest upon. To 
make it too wide is to waste the heat generated by 
the outer portions of the bed. Then, when made up, 
all the long manure that can be obtained should so 
fast as brought be built up round the bed to assist 
in retaining the warmth. Of course, the manure 
should, before the bed is made up, have been well 
turned and mixed two or three times. See also reply 
to “ E." on this page. 

Seed Potato-boxes f.l. C.L-The leaflet you refer 
to is an Irish issue, and in giving dimensions of 
seed Potato-boxes to sprout tubers in, probably means 
as much to encourage home manufacture as the pur¬ 
chase of them. We think the dimensions given arc 
rather too large for c onvenient handling. 1 he. boxes 
we use are made expressly to enable tubers to be 
planted direct from them, and as convenient to 
handle as baskets. They are 12 inches wide, IS inches 
long, and 5 inches deep. The ends are of «-inoh wood, 
the sides and bottoms of 1,-inch wood; and a cross¬ 
bar or handle is let into the top centre of each end, 
and securely nailed —that makes a capital handle to 
carry the box by. Each box. when tubers are pro¬ 
perly set up on end to sprout, holds about 14 lb. of 
seed-Potatoes. They can in hard weather be placed 
one on the other several deep, and he covered up with 
sacks, or mats, or straw; but in open weather can be 
stood in any light, airy place, as both ample light and 
air are netdful to cause the Potato sprouts-to grow 
strong and sturdy. Anv carpenter or even an amateur 
can make these boxes. Ours, made twelve years 
ago and now as good as ever, cost about 7d. each. 


SHOUT REPLIES. 


AVc. John J. Milne.-Sec reply to “Amateur” i> 
“ Pruning Gooseberry-bushes” in our issue of Jan. 26, 

p 668,- Don't A'noie. - Impossible to sav without further 

particulars. - Amateur.— Ilotrinv’s “ Villa Gardening,” 

from this office, post free for 6s. fid., should answer your 

purpose.- T. E. P. — See article on “ Single Chrvsanthc- 

mums” in our issue of Dec. 29, 1906, p. (X7. A list of the 
be»t varieties i9 there given. A eopy can lie had of the 

publisher, post free, for Ud.- J. C. /’.—You ought to 

purchase plants of Alternanthera and Iresine. which any 
grower of bedding plants can supply. You will also Arid 
them advertised in our pages a little later in the season. 

- Lawn Tennis.—Any manure merchant should be able 

to supply Peruvian Guano. It is also put up in tins, 
which can be had from any horticultural sundrieMiian or 

your seedsman.- Mr*. E Searles .—Certainly building a 

wall w f ould Iw* the better way, but wc should say that the 
boarded fence would answer, seeing that it is formed cf 

inch boards.- Raudder.—lt you do not mind a little 

extra expense, then we thould certainly advite you to 

purchase the Roses in pots.-11'. E. P. -Your best plan 

"ill be to get some practical gardener in your district to 
thow you how the pruning of the various’trees t-hould be 
done. When in doubt we shall always be pleased to help 
you. When sending queries kindly give name and 
address.-/. G. A’.—The caure of the failure is, no 
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doubt, flue to insufficient roots, as unless the pots are well 
filled with roots it is quite inqioasible for the bulbs to 
develop their (lowers properly. A room for bulbs in such 
a condition was most unsuitable. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants,— Anxious.—i, Cyrfcomium fal- 
catum ; 2, Draca-na; 8, Pterin longifolia ; 4, Dracirna. It 
is impossible to name the two Drachmas with any cer¬ 
tainty, but l>oth are apparently forms of Drac.i nn con- 

esta.- C. Chaniperotrne.—l , Leneothue Catesb;ei. This 

oes best in a fairly moist, peaty soil, such as Azileas and 

Rhododendrons delight in. 2, Gaultheria Shallot).- 

R. J/.—The drooping Urn-flower (Urceolina pendula), a 

native of Peru.-IF. E. P.— Specimen insufficient. It 

has been badly attacked by brown scale, and is, to all 
appearance, dead. 

Names Of fruits.— Ronald M. Philip.—Vic think 
the Apples you send are rmall specimens of the Royal 
Russet.. An Apple may lie said to be late when it comes 
in from December to April, but a great deal depends on 
the station and the district in which the fruits are grown. 

- Mr*. Rooth.—\ t Hollandbury ; 2, Golden Noble ; 3, 

Wellington (*yn. Dumelow’s Seedling); 4, Hambledon 
Deux Ans. Our best thanks are due to you for tending 
such excellent and typical fruits, which, needless to say, 

greatly facilitate identification.- Mix* Acland— Apple 

French Crab. In your garden you will have to add some 
good soil, first clearing out the gravel. 


Catalogues received.— w. Atlee Burpee and Go., 

Philadelphia .—Eat to Annual for V»>7. -James Cocker & 

Sons, ISO, Union-street., Aberdeen.—I 'egetable and Ebarer 

Seed*, Bedding Plants , Florist Flowers, etc. -W. W. 

Rawson and Co., Union-street, Boston, Mass .—Garden 

Manual for V.*>7. -W. C. Mountain Constantinople.— 

Wholesale Price List of Qalanthus, Chioncxlora, Daffodil*, 

etc. -Amos Perry, Enfield, Middlesex .—List of Japanese 

and other Lilies; List of Mordbretia*. -R. Wallace and 

Co., Kilnfleld Gardens, Colchester .—Bulbs and Plants for 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON APPLES AM) PEARS. 
Last summer was a glorious one from a 
warmth point of view, and if heat gives colour 
I am at a loss to understand why some kinds 
of Applet had not the high colour they had in 
1905. This applies forcibly to King of Tomp¬ 
kins County. One of my treew of this is grow¬ 
ing in the most exposed and sunny part of 
the garden, every shoot, and fruit being ex¬ 
posed to the sun. 1 am inclined to think sun 
is not the only element that gives colour. 1 
regard soil ns an important factor. I have 
*ecn in Surrey two kinds of Apples in two dif¬ 
ferent gardens. The trees in both ca-sea were 
grown as hushes. In the one the fruit was far 
higher in colour than in the other. The con 
elusion I came to was that this arose from 
the soil being of a different nature. This year 
some kinds of Apples, especially Hambledon 
Deux Aus, are badly spotted. Although grown 
on vigorous young standards in rim ground 
and in a high position, when stored they rot. 
This spotting is a detriment to this* fine- 
flavoured, free hearing kind, and I found the 
same thing (only in a le^s degree) when I 
grew it on a warm soil in North Hants. At 
Huckwood Park this Apple is largely grown 
in the orchard, and I have often noticed the 
same fault there. Soil and situation influence 
the keeping powers of many kinds. Another 
thing that influences keeping is whether the. 
trees are highly fed or otherwise. I resolved 
to try its effect on two or three kinds— 
namely, King of the Pippins, Seaton House, 
and Annie Elizabeth, watering one tree tf 
each with liquid-manure four or five times 
when the fruit was swelling. I obtained 
rand fruit, but none of these highly-fed fruits 
ept so well as those grown in the ordinary 
way. During early December I looked over 
some fine fruits (many of which had obtained 
prizes at the R.H.S. Fruit Show), and the 
ardener agreed with me that over-fed fruit 
id not keep well. This shows that size 
is not everything, and that at fruit shows the 
would-be cultivator does not learn all the 
best lessons. 

In a recent issue Mr. Groom had a useful 
note rc the fallacy of cultivators marketing 
late-keeping kinds early. This I am in full 
agreement with. By far too many mid-season 
kinds are grown, of which Warner’s King is 
a type. Many of the new kinds, although 
large, are devoid of flavour. 

The season for Pcnrs was not a good one, 
but with care I will have enough to keep up a 
supply till the end of January. Ollivier de 
Serres,B. d’Esperen, Easter Beurre, and Glou 
•Morceau supplying us during that month; 
Winter Nelis and Glou Morceau have kept 
longer than in any previous year. This I attri- 
bute to late gathering. Many cultivators plant 
certain kinds of Pears because someone else 
does, this often ending in disappointment. I 
am interested in the illustrations and notes 
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you have given on Pears, and can say a good 
word for noth Passe Crassane and Zephirin 
Gregoire. This latter I found did well ns a 
bush in West Norfolk, being of fine flavour, 
and keeping till the new year. 

Fordc Abbey. J. Crook. 


GREAT PEARS FOR ENGLAND. 

VL—Winter Nei.ih. 

This variety of Pear, of which a faithful re¬ 
presentation is given on p. 696, is ail old in¬ 
habitant of our gardens, and, in the course 
of my experience. I have met with many fine 
old trees at various times, some of which 
would be between forty and fifty years old. 
With one exception and there fruit-trees 
were an indifferent success outdoors-I am 
unable to recull a single instance with regard 
to the different gardens in which I have lived, 
where Winter Nelis was not represented, and 
in my young days I was taught to regard 
it »s the best mid-winter Pear in cultivation. 
The high opinion which our predecessors held 
respecting its me Tits still holds good today, 
for although it is now some eighty odd years 
since it was first introduced, it is still exten¬ 
sively grown, and the fruits always meet with 
just appreciation when ready for the table. 
The finest examples I have ever succeeded in 
growing were produced by single cordons 
worked on the (Quince. On the Quince the 
trees proved exceedingly fertile, and much 
thinning had to he done while the fruits were 
still small. It is also an excellent cropper 
grown either as a fan or dingonal-trained 
tree, and some of my best fruits last season 
were gathered from a tree of the last-named 
description, whose roots reap some consider¬ 
able amount of benefit from supplies of liquid- 
manure during the summer months. I have 
occasionally seen a good standard tree of the 
variety, but, with me, it is not a success when 
so grown. It is. on the whole, so good a 
Pear that it is always worthy of the protec¬ 
tion of a wall—the warmer localities ex¬ 
cepted when its cultivation may he extended 
to either bush or pyramid trees. As will be 
seen by the figure, it is but a small fruit, hut 
its richly-flavoured melting flesh more than 
atones for what it lacks in size, and it also 
has the good property of remaining fit for 
table some time longer than many varieties, 
if they are allowed to mature in* the cooler 
temperature of the Apple store. In appear¬ 
ance it is a well-formed, neat looking little 
fruit, and the skin, which is green and much 
covered with patches of russet when first 
gathered, gradually assumes a pale yellowish 
hue as it approaches maturity in some cases, 
while in others it only becomes a greenish- 
yellow. Its season of use varies, for I have 
had fruits in use throughout January, when 
the summer has been normal; and, again, on 
the other hand, the past season included, 
have known them to be nearly all finished by 
the end of year when great heat and drought 
have prevailed. A characteristic of the 
variety is its small foliage and the amount of 


thin, twiggy-like growths which healthy lives 
produce, particularly wheu worked on the 
Quince.—A. W. 

- For high flavour and cropping, few 

Pears excel this variety, which is of medium 
size, succeeding well on the Quince-stock, 
and, although we only have wall-trained 
trees, it succeeds as a pyramid, and forms 
good-sized trees in many gardens. The 
largest fruits that I ever grew of this Pear 
cinie off a fan-trained tree, planted on iv 
southern aspect down in Cornwall. They 
were superb, nnd greatly admired while on 
the tree, which was worked on the free stock. 
I prefer fail-trained trees, ns the fruits cer¬ 
tainly come larger than they do on horizontal 
trained trees. The fan trained trees may re¬ 
quire more lifting or root pruning than the 
horizontal-trained trees, yet the finest fruiTs 
are to be had from the fan-trees. Ripe in 
November, the season may lie extended well 
into January by some growers, but not so 
w ith me, as my fruits are usually gone ere the 
shortest day is with us. Trees here fall a 
prey to the Pear midge very badly, and I have 
much difficulty in warding off the attacks, 
and am wondering whether this variety is 
more prone to it than sonic others. Those 
who have wall space should certainly include 
the above variety in their collection, while 
in the warmer counties it may well be grown 
in the open as a bush or pyramid, and. if 
worked on the Quince, it should he frequently 
fed during summer with liquid manure, and 
the surface mulched; then some fine fruits 
may be looked for. A tree or two on a west 
wall would be likely to extend the season, 
especially when the fruits are gathered at. 
intervals, and then not until they freely part 
from the tree. Gathering all at one time 
frequently accounts for the glut of ripe 
fruit, whereas if a little judgment had been 
exercised less waste would occur.-- J. Mayne, 
Diet on, Devon. 

-Were T asked to name the very best 

winter Pear, I should say Winter Nelis. I 
remember it in the sixties in a garden near 
Rood Ashton, Wilts, growing as ail espalier, 
and bearing nice-sized fruit of a delicious 
flavour. At Sherborne Castle it used to be 
grown on a south wall, and trained over on 
the north side. Here also it was good. As 
a standard in good soil in a favourable posi¬ 
tion I have seen it crop abundantly. When 
residing in North Hants, I used to get some 
very large fruits from a tree trained on a 
south-west wall. When I took charge here, 
eighteen years ago, I found two old trees on a 
north wail. These I removed to a west wall, 
giving them a good larder. From these trees 
I hud very fine fruits, which took the flavour 
prize some years ago at the R.H.S. meetings. 
Last year I obtained a fruiting tree in bush 
form. This was slightly pruned and planted 
ugainst a west wall, and now, at the close of 
a year, you would scarcely know it from a 
trained tree. This I gave good soil at plant¬ 
ing time and liberal treatment during sum¬ 
mer. It mad£ shoots from 3 feet to 4 feet 
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long, which ripened well. From this I ob¬ 
tained fourteen nice fruits—some of them 
verj large for the variety. For many years 
I have found that to obtain the best results 
with this and other highly-flavoured late 
1 ears the trees need a loamy, well-drained 
soil, keeping the roots near the surface by 
mulching and liquid feeding in dry weather. 
I have seen Winter NeIis doing well at Wy¬ 
combe Abbey and Hack wood Park, thus 
showing it is grown widely, and with success. 
Winter Nelis keeps well. Often it may be 
had over a season lasting from eight to ten 
weeks. This year my supply lasted during 
this time.— J. Crook, Forde Abbey. 

-- This is a favourite with everyone. 

Grown as a bush tree, 1 have not found Win¬ 
ter Nelis a success, the crop being very light 
and the fruits small, so I have added Winter 
Nelis to the wall trees. One of its chief 
merits, apart from high flavour, is the length 
of season it remains fit for use, and from 
wall trees it is much easier to extend the 
season, because the fruits can be left late with 
greater safety and certainty. Even then it is 
advisable to enclose a portion in muslin bags, 
as a means of protection against birds. 1 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dangers of galvanised wire. -Could you give 
me any information as to galvanised wire for train¬ 
ing fruit-trees (espaliers)? Is it harmful to the 
trees, as I have been told by my employer that it is 
so?—G ardener. 

[Certainly the injury done to the tender 
shoots of fruit-trees, efimbing plants, etc., by 
allowing them to come into contact with 
galvanised wire, is well known, the acid used 
in galvanising being very destructive. It is, 
however, very easy to prevent any ill-effects 
by giving the wire two coats of the best white 
lead paint as soon as you put it up. Aliy 
ironmonger can supply the wire.] 

Treatment of an Orange tree - I am writing 
to usk you for information as to the proper treat 
merit for an Orange-tree of over twenty years old, 
grown in a pot (about 16-inch). It was repotted 
two years ago. My present gardener has been with 
me fourteen months. He says he knows nothing 
about Orange-trees. The man 1 had before pruned 
the tree back hard, leaving it quite bare. The fol¬ 
lowing Christmas (last December year) the tree had 
(after a splendid show’ of blossom) over 30 large 
Oranges, perfectly sweet. Last March, 1006 , niy pre¬ 
sent man pruned the tree hard again, and during the l 
year it showed neither blossom nor fruit. Can you I 
| tell me what I ought, to do this March of 1007? the 
tree is in a very healthy condition, and has grown 
long shoots, and looks well. I used to (under the late I 


with a rise of 15 degs. to 20 degs. bv sun-heat, 
will be desirable.] 

Pear Braconot. —I have some promising 
| trees of this Pear, but, so far, they have not 
shown any sign of fruiting. 1 cannot find 
any account of it in catalogues, and write 
to know if you can tell me about it.—R. I). 

[ I his description is from Leroy, and per¬ 
haps some of our readers who'may have 
grown it will kindly tell us their experience 
?Ll! 3 Originally raised from seed in 

1840 or 1841, this Pear owes its name to a 
M. Braconot, nurseryman, of Epinal, who, 
though not the raiser, has the credit of its 
preservation. It is a strong-wooded tree, 

, the branches numerous, spreading, stout, 
long, very flexible, in colour brown olive- 
grey, washed red close to the buds. The 
buds are medium, ovoid, and a distance from 
the wood. The leaves are small and pointed, 
sometimes curled and serrated at the edges, 
with long, slender stalk. Its fertility is 
good, and its growth vigorous. It will do as 
well on the natural stock as on the (Quince, 
and it. makes a well developed pyramid. 
The fruit is sometiiner, large, sometimes 
medium, in shape oblong, exceedingly 



Tear Winter Nelis. From specimens sent by Mr. A. Ward, Golinton Park Girdens, Ashford, Kent. 


have noticed the preference given by the pur¬ 
chasing community to large and more showy 
fruits. To such Winter Nelis does not ap¬ 
peal, but the case is different when quality 
rules. In grow th it is very neat, never mak¬ 
ing strong, vigorous summer shoots, and for 
this reason some extra encouragement may 
well be afforded it in order better to develop 
the size of fruit. This may be done with 
manure surfacing*, and sometimes by a coat¬ 
ing of new maiden soil, first removing in 
autumn some of the existing surface of old 
and spent dressings that have from time to 
time been added. In the case of compara¬ 
tively young trees, a trench dug at a reason¬ 
able distance from the stem, in semi or whole 
circles, affords, perhaps, the better means of 
adding new soil and stimulating compounds. 
The value of such work is found not so much 
in the application of new and fresh materials 
as in being able to sever large roots, which 
do not conduce to fertility or high quality. 
The severance of these large roots prepares 
them for the better use of the fresh diet 
afforded them. These remarks apply to trees 
in any form of growth—pyramid, bush, espa¬ 
lier, or cordon. Certainly, except in favoured 
localities, the tw r o last-named modes of train¬ 
ing are from every point, of view the best for 
this useful winter Pear.— Witts. 


gardener) give the tree a good deal of canary guano 
and manure. My present man has not, i think, 
given it anything.—G. L. M. 

[Unless you find your Orange-tree is be¬ 
coming too large, we should advise you to be 
chary of pruning it, as these plants are not 
fond of this treatment. Should a few 
branches seem unduly long, or give the tree 
an irregular appearance, shorten these back. 
If it is absolutely necessary that cutting back 
j to keep the tree in bounds must be done, then 
j prune the tree fairly hard as soon as the 
flowering is over, when new shoots will soon 
j start. These should be fully grown and well 
hardened off before standing the plant in the 
open during the summer. The best compost 
for Oranges is turfy loam, leaf-mould, with 
a liberal spi inkling of silver-sand, and rough 
nodules of charcoal, this being of a lasting 
nature. When once established, the Orange- 
tree will stand for years without being re 
potted, the necessary assistance being given 
by occasional doses of liquid manure during 
the spring and early summer months. When 
in full growth, Orange-trees require plenty of 
water, both at the roots and overhead, in 
winter only enough being given to keep the 
soil moist. To get perfect fruit Orange-trees 
require a higher temperature than that of a 
greenhouse; a temperature of 55 degs. by 
night and GO degs. in the day by fire heat, 


wide and bumpy, and often depressed 
on one side close to the eye. The stalk is 
long, stout, sw’ollen at the ends, bent, and 
set obliquely in the centre of a shallow 
cavity. The eye is large, regular, open, and 
not deeply set. The skin is greasy, in colour 
golden-yellow, stippled all over with russet 
and numerous small greenish spots, the 
1 sunny side being pale red. The flesh is yel¬ 
lowish, delicate, half-luscious, and fruity 
about the pips. The juice is seldom abund¬ 
ant, but sugary, somewhat acid, and aromatic 
in the mouth. It is a Fear of the first 
quality, ripening in November.] 

Protecting Peach tree in bloom (J?.).-l»rotect- 
ins a Peach-tree when in bloom in the spring should 
only be resorted to when the weather is frosty or 
likely to be so. When the weather is open, the more 
ex|»osed the better. Too much eovering has a tend¬ 
ency to weaken the bloom, which needs, when open, 
all the light it can get. The best material is tiffany 
1 Ins is of soft, cottony texture, and like close netting ; 
yet. while catching fallen moisture and frost, does 
not, so much obstruct the passage of light as some 
other materials do. You mav fix it as you suggest 
with rings on the top of the wall, and 2 feet out from 
the bottom to iron bars, on which the rings would 
run. Thus you could pull the covering off early in the 
morning and draw it on again in the evening 
A long roller fixed at the top of the wall under it. 
good cover, so that the protection can be drawn up 
in the morning, is also good. A few long stakes 
should be fixed to the top of the wall, and 2 feet out 
at. bottom for the blind to run over and keep it from 
the tree. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE AMERICAN SPIKENARD (ARALIA 
RACEMOSA). 

Of the many species of Aralia this North 
American one is, perhaps, the hardiest and 
most easily cultivated out-of-doors. It is not 
at all fastidious as to soil or situation, as it 
will flourish in an exposed dry situaton, where 
it attains a height of 3 feet or more, but is 
seen at its best in a partially shaded position, 
with a fair amount of moisture at the roots. 
The illustration shows a specimen growing in 
such a position in the Cam¬ 
bridge Botanic Garden, the 
luxuriant, fresh green 
foliage forming a light and 
graceful clump 5 feet high, 
the stronger of the shoots 
being terminated in June 
by a light raceme of green¬ 
ish-white flowers, which 
somewhat resemble those of 
Ivy. The foliage remains 
fresh and attractive until 
injured by frost, w'hen the 
plant dies down to the 
ground level, reappearing 
in spring. The plant is 
knowui as the American 
Spikenard. 

E. J. Allard. 


[The Walnut is one of those trees which 
should be pruned as little as possible. It is 
naturally a forest tree, and its fertility can 
only be lessened by much pruning. A little 
thinning is all that is necessary. Perhaps 
some reader who knows the tree in the 
regions of Italy and France, where it is most 
fertile, will say what is done with it there.— 
Ed.] _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Covering rocks 1 have in my garden a natural 
rock, which I am anxious to cover with evergreens 
or climbers of some sort. The rock in question is 


Trees for shelter —Will you kindly recommend 
some trees or shrubs that would grow up quickly and 
high to protect from the north winds and act as a 
shelter for a tennis-court?—F lorentia. 
j [The Black, Canadian, and White Poplars 
are the best trees you can use for quick 
! growth.] 

Bowkerla trlphylla.— This is a very rare 
South African flowering shrub, or small tree. 

! The blossoms, which are generally borne in 
sprays of seven, in general appearance some- 
| what resemble a flattened Calceolaria bloom, 
and are pure white in colour, firm in tex¬ 
ture,- and gummy to the touch. In size they 
are each an inch across, and the same from 


THE PRUNING OF 
WALNUT-TREES. 


I have heard the question 
often asked as to which is 
the best time to prune Wal¬ 
nut-trees. I will give my 
experience. I had the long 
branch of a. Walnut-tree, 
stretching over a rockery, 
cut ofT about 8 feet at 
Christmas, 1905. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1006, w-hen the days 
were getting warmer, the 
: ap ran out from the end 
of the branch on to the 
walk, formed a little hole 
in the gravel, and made 
quite a pool of liquid. In 
the summer of 1906 I cut 
the remaining part of the 
branch (5 feet long) close 
to the tree. Short pieces 
of this branch in the wood 
basket in the hall showed a 
tlead centre. The heart of 
the branch had died right 
back to the tree. There 
appeared to be no damage 
from cutting the long 
maimed branmi in the sum¬ 
mer, but a deal of mischief 
from cutting the smaller 
piece in the winter. The 
same trouble may occur if 
Vines are pruned towards 
the end of the winter. Gar¬ 
deners say they can cut 
them at any time w r hen they 
are in full foliage. Near 
to the home of the writer 
of this letter a high, luxu¬ 
riant “ Svcamore v ' hedge 
was cut down and “laid,” 
and the branches (20 feet 
long) are now mostly dead 
and covered with red spots. 

I once noticed a cart-road 
being lowered to reduce 
the hill alongside large Elm- 
trees. In this case the roots of the trees on the 
farther side of the cutting discharged a lot of 
sap, in the spring when the days lengthened, 
down on to the dusty road. The lesson to be 
learned from the above is, that in the late 
winter or early spring, when the roots and 
branches of trees begin to supply sap to the 
trees, they should not 1 m* pruned. The trees 
require foliage to deal with this sap. Failing 
this easement through the leaves the 6ap runs 
to waste, or “bleeds,” or, worse still, actually 
putrifies, which is harmful to the branch, and. 
perhaps, eventually kills it. This is called 
‘ gumming ” in stone fruit-trees. 

Fern Dale, Stourbri dge. W. Roberts. 
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American Spikenard (Aralia racemosa). [From a photograph in the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


40 feet long, and 12 feet high. 1 can only plant on 
the top of same, to grow, if possible, downwards. 
Would Rosa Wichuraiana grow downwards? The posi¬ 
tion is sheltered and very damp in winter; but is 
sunny.— Rock. 

[You can use the Rose named, which will 
answer well, but you must well prepare the 
soil in which you plant. We have also seen 
some of the Cotoneasters used for the pur¬ 
pose, some of the newer ones, such us C. 
horizontalis, being very valuable. It would, 
with such a fine rock, be a mistake to hide it 
altogether. This, Ivies, or Virginian Creepers 
would do. so it is best to use plants of more 
limited growth.] 


I the top of the hood to the base of the lip. 
The flower is curiously shaped, the three 
lobes of the lower lip being closely folded 
I over the tube of the corolla, so that the in¬ 
gress of insects is prevented. The pollen is 
shed while the flower is still in bud. The 
blossoms have a peculiar, faint odour. I he 
leaves, borne in groups of three, arc each 
I 6 inches in length and 1£ inch in breadth, 
lanceolate in shape, and deeply corrugated. 
I have had my plant, which is now over 6 feet 
in height, rather over three years. It 
flowered, when 18 inches high, the first sum 
mer after it w’as given me, and has bloomed 
w ell each succeeding year. f l he flowers are 
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horno on the old wood. It appears to be 
fairly hardy, as my plant, which is entirely 
unprotected, has lately endured 9 degs. of 
frost without a single leaf being damaged, al¬ 
though Salvia leucantha and Arctotis aureola 
(protected) have been killed, as well as Arc¬ 
totis aspera arborescens (unprotected), while 
Arthropodium cirrhatum, Solanum aviculare, 
Clethra arborea, and Lathvrus pubescens 
have been damaged.—S. W. Fitzherbbrt. 


PLANTS AND FLOWER8. 

ROSES. 

COLOUR OF ROSE GRAND DUG A. 
DE LUXEMBOURG. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —I was very glad to see the excellent 
illustration of this Rose and the note by 
“ Rosa ” accompanying same, in your issue 
of February 2nd, page 675. I quite 
agree with your correspondent that we 
must not despise the older Roses or 
discard them for novelties, until the lat¬ 
ter have proved themselves superior; but I 
do not think this Rose is one of those of 
which it may correctly be said that it has 
been grown and discarded by many Rose- 
growers ; rather would I say that at the time 
of its introduction it was overlooked by Rose- 
growers in general, and the English trade 
growers in particular. I believe that it was 
largely due to the fact that a plant of it was 
grown in the old R.H.S. garden at Chiswick 
that it was not lost to us, as many a good 
Rose, doubtless, has been. There a few Rose- 
growers saw it, and admired its peculiar 
characteristics. I know at the time I had 
very great difficulty in obtaining plants ; but 
think it is now to be found in most trade 
catalogues that make Roses a specialty. 

I always read “ Rosa’s ” contributions with 
interest, they are always up to-date and accu¬ 
rate, but I do not quite agree with his colour 
description of this Rose—“ rosy-red, with re¬ 
verse of petals a brilliant lake ‘colour.” This 
gives one but a poor idea of its colour. There 
could be no very striking contrast between 
rosy-red and lake, and it is this contrast be¬ 
tween the inside and outside colouring of its 
petals that is this Rose's chief characteristic. 
Rosy-red is an expression very much in the 
same category as dark black, and conveys 
even less—I rather expect rosy-white was 
meant to have been written—although that is 
not to my mind or sight quite the colour. 
There is a suggestion of La France in the 
colour of the inside of the petal; at any rate, 

I should prefer to describe the flower as 
bright silvery rose, reverse of petals brilliant 
carmine-lake. It is as well, too, to give this 
Rose its full title, and not omit the initial A, 
or Christian name Adolph, as there is in cul¬ 
tivation a Grand Due G. de Luxembourg as 
well as two Grand Duchesses. Further, it 
is not a Rose that hangs its head or “droops ” 
in the ordinary acceptation of that term. Its 
peculiar method of sending out its shoots 
from the base of the plant at an angle of 
45 degrees prevents its blooms from being 
held up perpendicularly, but when cut its 
flowers are upright enough, as your illustra¬ 
tion shows. 

It is a Rose, generally speaking, worthy of 
more extended cultivation, and its inclusion 
by the National Rose Society in its list of 
the best 24 Roses for general cultivation was 
well advised. I trust you will continue your 
series of illustrations of individual Roses. 

Herbert E. Molyneux. 


ROSES IN THE FORCING-HOUSE. 
No time should be lost in getting the plants 
under glass, if that has not already been 
done, as the best results follow a steady 
growth. That splendid forcing Rose, 
Liberty, was a great success last year, and it 
promises to be the same this season. At pre¬ 
sent this variety is unsurpassed for richness 
of colour, although Richmond is, perhaps, a 
more satisfactory sort for mid-winter bloom¬ 
ing. One fact should be remembered as re¬ 


gards Liberty, and that is, do not discard old 
plants. This Rose is far better from old 
plants than it is from those grafted last year. 
If the plants are well cared for when the 
flowering season is over, and they are allowed 
to make a nice growth under'glass before 
turning them outdoors for the summer, a 
well-ripened growth will be the result. We 
usually place the plants outdoors on beds of 
ashes, taking care they do not suffer from 
want of water, and then in the fall they are 
laid upon their sides to dry off and remain 
thus until brought into the house. 

Start them in a steady temperature at 
first-say, about 48 degs. to 50 degs. by night, 
and rising to about 55 degs. by day, and when 
growth is well started 60 degs. by day should 
be given, and about 54 degs. bv night. Until 
the foliage becomes too crowded plants of 
Rambler Roses in pots may be started in the 
same house, but as soon as they shade the 
other plants too much they are shifted to 
another structure. These Ramblers are most 
delightful objects when well flowered, and to 
secure this there must be thorough ripening 
of the growths during the summer. The 
south end of a glass structure or a south wall 
against which to place the plants outside is 
an excellent position for such Roses after 
they come from the greenhouse in August. 
It must be always remembered that Roses for 
early forcing should be repotted in the early 
summer, and unless this can be done it is 
better to top-dress the plants in autumn. 

Questions are often asked as to what 
stimulant to give pot-Roses, and I must con¬ 
fess after having tried a great number that 
uano has been the most helpful, augmented 
y liquid cow-manure and soot-water. Do 
not attempt much feeding until the pots arc 
full of roots. When this is so, then Roses 
can be liberally treated, but even then it is 
best to give weak and often rather than 
strong and seldom. A noted grower once 
informed me that he always had in the tank 
of water, which was in the greenhouse, a 
small bag of cow-manure, so that at every 
watering the plants had a very mild dose. 
Where no artificial manures are mixed with 
the compost, this practice would be excellent. 
Freedom from aphis and mildew should be 
aimed at, and it is possible to achieve this 
with present-day appliances. Nothing mars 
the beauty of a pot-Rose so much as tainted 
foliage. As soon as a few aphides arc seen, 
set the fumigators to work, and the same may 
be said of mildew, a good preventive of which 
is to boil together one gallon of soft water, 

£ lb. lime, 1 lb. sulphur, \ lb. soft soap. 
When cool, use half-a-pint to two gallons of 
soft water, syringing into the foliage or 
sponging the same with it. I think it is a 
mistake to encourage too much atmos¬ 
pheric moisture at first, as this tends to bring 
on mildew. On bright days it is necessary 
to spray about and also to syringe foliage, 
but on dull days my advice is be careful. Re¬ 
verting again to Liberty, I was surprised to 
learn from a larg3 grower of this Hose that 
the Manetti-stock proved better for the 
variety than the Brier, there being a greater 
amount of blossom and longer stems. I 
should not care to try the variety upon the 
Manetti outdoors, but under glass it may be 
best. I know the Manetti is supposed to 
render the blooms of Niphetos pure white, 
and American grow’ers are largely employing 
this stock for the Catherine Mermet tribe 
under glass, being far more satisfactory with 
them than own root plants. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses for a large bed.-1 want to plant a large 
bed in the flower garden with Roses. I should like to 
try Wichuraiana Rows, but I do not know their 
habit. Would they be suitable for a bed, or do they 
grow very straggling? I shall be very glad to get 
advice from some one who has grown them. Do they 
grow like the Penzance Briers, or more straggling?— 
J. T. S., Culloden House, Inverness. 

[The Wichuraiana Roses are exceedingly 
straggling, and scarcely suitable for the gar¬ 
den, unless an informal, wild-like growth is 
desired. These Roses are seen to good effect 
when some rough logs, tree-stumps, or some¬ 
thing similar are placed about at intervals of 
some 12 feet or 14 feet each way, and one 
plant allowed to run over such stump, and 


also along the ground. Some of the sorts 
will make annual growths of 12 feet to 15 
feet, so you see they are rather too rambling. 
Certain varieties appear to great advantage 
when employed as dot plants among a mass 
of Tea or Hybrid Tea Roses. Such sorts as 
Rene Andre, Alberic Barbier, etc., are de¬ 
lightful when so grow n and trained to 3 feet 
to 4 feet stakes, but as they only blossom once, 
their season is a very short one. Effective 
beds of Roses are produced by planting the 
“Rambler” race, such as Crimson Rambler, 
Elect ra, Una, Blush Rambler, Trier, etc., in 
large beds, setting the plants some 6 feet 
npart each way, and allowing them to grow 
without supports. The long, arching growths 
are covered with blossom, and they remain 
good for some time, but here there is no 
autumnal display. If you desire an autum¬ 
nal effect as well as a summer one, you should 
plant such sorts as Gruss an Teplitz, Caro¬ 
line Testout, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Jules Grolez, Augustine Guinoisseau, Mme. 
Ravary, Pharisaer, Viscountess Folkestone, 
G. Nabonnand, Corallina, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Comtesse de Cayla, etc. These 
would make a lovely large bed, if Gruts an 
Teplitz were placed at the back, or in centre, 
and the other sorts in clumps or rings at 
suitable intervals. If you are looking for 
one variety to form a large bed of itself, we 
cannot recommend a better than Caroline 
Testout.] 

Roses for fonr beds.— Will yon kindly give me 
suggestions what Roses to plant in four beds I have 
recently had made ? They are each 14 feet long by 
5| feet wide. I want each bed to be of one colour, 
though not one sort. I want three rows of dwarf 
Roses in each, and the middle row could perhaps be 
a stronger sort than the outside rows. I wish to 
have one bed red Roues, another pink, another white, 
and another all shades of yellow and copper. What 
would go with Caroline Testout for the pink bed? 
Will you give me the names of three or four Roses 
for each bed —strong, free and autumn-flowering?— 
M. F. H. 

[In n moderate-sized garden it is always 
advisable when planting beds of Roses of ones 
colour to have at least three varieties in each 
bed, as you propose, for this affords a nice' 
variety, and the beds are more interesting. 
We should advise varieties as follows: — 
Pink: Mme. Abel Chatenay, centre row; 
Caroline Testout, Mile. Edmee Metz, or Earl 
of Warwick. White: *Frau Karl Druschki, 
centre; Peace, Kniserin Augusta Victoria, 
or Augustine Guinoisseau. Crimson: *Gruss 
an Teplitz, centre ; Marquise de Salisbury, 
Betty Berkeley, or Louis Van Houtte. Yellow 
and copjier :* Mme. Hector Leuilliot, centre ; 
Mme. Ravary, Mme. Chedane Guinoisseau, 
or Le Progres. It may be necessary about 
the second year to bend over the growths 
somewhat of the varieties marked with an 
asterisk. If this is carefully done the blos¬ 
soming should be all the more profuse.] 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

The white fly. —For a long time I was 
greatly troubled by this pest in my green¬ 
house, it being especially numerous on the 
Bouvardias, Fuchsias, Salvia splendens. 
Heliotrope, and Abutilons. Unlike your cor¬ 
respondent “Q.,” page 678, I found the 
XL All fumigator by far the most effectual of 
the many remedies I tried, and the absolute 
freedom from this pest which I now enjoy is 
entirely owing to its use. A single applica¬ 
tion, even if thoroughly done, will destroy 
only the winged insects, and has little or no 
effect on tlu* eggs and immature insects 
crowded underneath the leaves. The method 
I followed with such success was to vaporise 
every ten days till all the eggs had hatched, 
and there was not a perfect insect to be 
found. This happened two years ago, and I 
have not met with a single specimen since, 
though previously they were so numerous as 
to rise in clouds if the plants were violently 
agitated.—X. 


White-leaved plants for edging (T. ff.).-Uocd, 
white-foliaged plants for edging arc: Antennaria In* 
mentosa, Unaphalium lanatum, and Leucophytnu 
(Calocephalus) Browni. It is questionable if you can 
obtain seed of these. The Antennariu is readily in¬ 
creased by division, and the other two by means of 
cuttings. AH the above can be obtained from any 
hardv-plant nurseryman. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

PERGOLAS.—IV. 

Pergolas, apart from their singular beauty 
in showing much neglected climbers in 
gardens, both whether we look from beneath 
or outside, have other interesting uses, as in 
the case herewith, which explains itself so far 
as the structure goes. It lies along the upper 
side of a flower garden, cutting it off from the 
north, and making a good background for the 
garden, and good shelter also, as it presents 
with the little wall on which it stands an ele¬ 
vation to the cold north of about 11 feet. It 
also cuts off on the upper side a bank of 
Azaleas and varied shrubs, and as these are, 


hardy and so easily cultivated, it often hap- , 
pens that scant justice is meted out to it, and 
it is no uncommon occurrence to find j 
groups of it in a semi-starved condition, this 
arising partly from omitting to supply the ^ 
roots with moisture in a dry time, but more 
generally through inattention to lifting, 
dividing, and replanting every second or third 
year. YVhen so treated, thirsty subject as it | 
is, not nearly so much water at the roots is 
required, growth is also much more robust, 
consequently both the flowers and the stems 
on which they are borne are much larger and 
stronger. Those who feel at all sceptical 
can test the matter for themselves this sea¬ 
son if they possess some clumps which have 
not been disturbed for several years past. 


supply of water, otherwise they flag badly and 
become so exhausted as to be incapable of 
producing flowers of a satisfactory nature.— 
G. P. K. 


THE WOOD ANEMONES. 

Few among our native flowers are more 
beautiful than the Wood Anemone (Anemone 
nemoresa), which in spring adorns our woods 
and copses with such lovely fragile blossoms. 
Small wonder is it that these woodland gems, 
spangling the green underwood, then at its 
freshest, should appeal to all who delight in 
the beauties of our springtide. Many of our 
poets and prose writers have written of the 
Wood Anemone, and, if oft-timevS with a vein 
of sadness, it is apparently inspired by the 



Pergola formed of home-grown Larch. Plants: Climbing Tea Roses, Clematis, Vines, Passion-flower, Smilax, and Wistaria. 


in fact, quite distinct from the flower garden, 
it is useful in separating the two. So in this 
simple way we got a good background ; shade 
in the hot days and shelter from the cold 
north. All depends on how we place such 
pergolas, which ought always to have a good 
reason to be. The ground rises on the upper 
side, and a low stone bank has been placed 
there to justify the level. The path is made 
of old York stone, and is dry and usable at 
all times. 


Rudbeckia Newmanl (syn. R. speciosa).— 
Everyone who grows herbaceous plants is. 
1 take it, well acquainted with this, and no 
border is complete without it, for not only 
does it bloom with great profusion, but the 
period in which the flowers are produced is 
one of considerable duration. Being so 
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These may be lifted and divided at once, and 
replanted in suitable positions elsewhere, and 
as the roots appreciate some well-decayed 
manure, a fair proportion of this should be 
forked into the ground prior to planting. 
Select the strongest and most vigorous por¬ 
tions of the root-stocks for forming new 
clumps, and plant firmly. As it is such a 
moisture-loving subject, do not elevate the 
plants above the surrounding level, and if 
they are planted in a rather shallow depres 
eion, all the better. In normal seasons an 
occasional root-watering suffices to keep 
them in vigorous growth, and when the time 
arrives they will not fail to yield a plentiful 
supply of their showy flowers of infinitely 
superior quality to those produced by plants 
grown on the let-alone principle. In a hot, 
dry season old clumps demand an almost daily 


regret that so fragile a flower should be ex- 

S osed to the rigours of our northern spring. 

[y theme is the Wood Anemone as a gardt n 
plant, for though the common wild form is 
known to us, all the garden forms are less 
familiar, and I purpose to deal with these. 

Anemone nemorosa.— The common Wocd 
Anemone is a native of the greater part cf 
Europe, and in one or mere forms extends to 
North America. Wild plants vary in colour, 
from white, the most frequent, to pale blue, 
sky-blue, and sometimes purplish or lilac, 
and in some woods these coloured forms are 
plentiful. Selections among thes» have given 
some good fixed varieties, and the late Mr. 
James Allen, of Shepton Mallet, and one cr 
two others, raised seedlings of great beauty, 
which Reem to promise a still greater ad¬ 
vance, if development is promoted along right 
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lines. The danger is lest any attempt should 
be made to reach a false florist’s standard, 
out of keeping with the innate charm of the 
flower and its associations. In addition to 
these garden varieties of the Wood Anemone 
there are a few geographical forms which 
deserve notice. 

A. nemorosa Alleni.— This fine variety, 
raised by Mr. Alien from Robinson’s Word 
Anemone, differs from that kind in its larger 
flowers, its taller and laxer habit, and its 
lilac purple colouring, giving in certain lights 
a glint as of opal. \\ ith me it is less tree 
than A. Robinsoiiiana, but its warm-coloured 
blooms are so charming that it ought to be 
grown by all lovers of the Wood Anemone. 

A. NEMOROSA BRAOTEATA. This <|ltU illt 
little flower is a natural sport, occurring in 
dependently in various parts of the country. 
It has been called the Jack in the-Green of 
Wood Anemones, and is noteworthy from its 
sepals being surrounded with bract-like 
leaves, which share in part the colour of the 
petals. It often happens that normal and 
parti coloured flowers spring from a ommou 
root. 

A. nemorosa Blue Bonnet. This form, 
sent out by Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, is one 
worth growing by all admirers of tin* Wood 
Anemone. In addition to its large bluish 
flowers, it blooms later than most other kinds, 
and with me is the latest of them all, prolong¬ 
ing their season into the summer. 

A. NEMOROSA oikrulea. Plants with 
flowers in varying shades of pale blue are 
known under this name. In some woods these 
are to be found wild, caused, perhaps, bv the 
nature of the soil, and, so far as I have 
grown them, their colour lias proved con¬ 
stant. Otherwise they resemble the com¬ 
mon W T ood Anemone, but offer a pleasing 
variety in colour. Anemone nenion sa eu*ru- 
leseens of Lange seems only one of these 
forms. 

A. nemorosa Celestial.- This charming 
plant, raised by Mr. Allen from A. Itohin- 
souiana, differs from it mainly in its deeper 
shade of blue. It is one of the bluest of 
Wood Anemones, and, when bitter known, 
will be much prized. It is dwarfer and more 
compact than Alleni, and is one of the best 
Anemones for the border or the base of the 
rock garden. 

A. nemorosa uornubiensir. I have been 
unable to learn the origin of this little plant, 
sent out by Mr. Smith, of Newry, and prob¬ 
ably a sport <;r a seedling of A. Robinsoiiiana. 
It differs front it only in the reddish shading 
of the outer petals, which gives the buds u 
bright and d stinct appearance. 

A. nemorosa intermedia. I include this 
plant in deference to the Kew Hand List, 
where it appears among the forms of nento- 
resa, though generally regarded as a natural 
cross between nemorosa and ranunculoides. 
In habit and character it comes near A. ne- 
niorosn, but the pale yellow colour of the 
flowers is more like that of A. ranunculoides 
pallida, which, personally, I regard as a bet¬ 
ter plant. This little hybrid has been dis¬ 
tributed by Herr Max Loichtlin, from whom 1 
bad it once, and his plant corresponded with 
one sent to me by a friend in Denmark. 

A. nemorosa - Levingei.— -This beautiful 
Wood Anemone comes, I believe, from the 
west of Ireland. It is very handsome, with 
its large, deep pink flowers and its vigorous 

rowth, in good snil averaging about 9 inches. 

t is very free in flower, with a bold and 
distinct appearance. Though still far from 
plentiful, it is now in commerce, and, I 
think, likely to do more even than nemoresa 
rosea in giving us a good pink Wood 
Anemone. 

A. NEMOROSA MAJOR.—In this we have a 
robust form of the Wood Anemone, with 
larger and bolder flowers, which vary slightly 
in size, there being apparently different 
stocks in cultivation under this name. It is 
a pleasing flower, and very useful where the 
<••*111111011 form is within reach, making a dis¬ 
tinct one desirable in the garden. It is some 
times sold as nemorosa alba major. 

A. nemorosa plena. —The double pure 
white form of the Wood Anemone, and a 
beautiful flower, admired even by those who 
frown upon most double flowers, "it has bet 11 
in cultivation for many years, and its dainty 


white rosettes are in request by all lovers of 
hardy plants. I have never come across this 
double form in any of the woods where the 
Wood Anemone is plentiful, and it seems to 
me that of recent years it lias become less 
frequent, even in gardens. 

A. NEMOROSA PURPUREA. —We OWO this 
charming Anemone to Mr. Allen, and it is 
certainly a gain, possessing all the neatness 
and grace of A. nemorosa eoerulea, with a 
warmer colouring, the tinge of purple giving 
it a warmth and distinetion which is very 
appreciable. This pretty variety is now in 
the hands of the tra<le, and well deserves a 
place in any shady nook of the rock garden. 

A. NEMOROSA Ql'I NQUKFOLI A. Although 
classed as a distinct species by Limmuis and 
others, under the name of A. quiuquefolia, 
this is now recognised by the Index Kewen- 
sis ns a form of nemorosa. It is found in 
North America, from Nova Scotia to Georgia, 
and westward to the Rockies, and is also said 
to occur in China. Of slighter habit than 
the type, its paler green involueral leaves 
are less lobed, and its flowers are smaller. 
This is in no sense a gain, nud the plnnt is 
not worth troubling about. 

A. nemorosa Robinsonian a. Since Mr. 
W. Robinson brought this lovely plant into 
notice, it. has come into general favour, and 
is not likely to suffer by comparison with 
any of the newer introductions. Mr. Robin¬ 
son has told us its origin so far as he knows 
it. and it may he well to quote his reference 
to this from “The English Elower Garden”: 

“ I first saw it at the foot of a wall in the 
Botanic Gardens at Oxford. From roots 
given me by the Curator, Mr. Baxter, all 
the stock of the true plant now in gardens 
has come. 1 believe Mr. Baxter told me that 
it was sent him by ft lady from Ireland, 
where a large form of the Wood Anemone is 
probably wild. It should be noted that the 
very pretty blue form of our Wood Anemone 
that 1 have seen iu some abundance wild in 
Wales, is not Robinsoiiiana.” It is a groat 
beauty, with its dwarf habit, its large sky- 
blue flowers, and fine substance. Planted iu 
masses it gives one of the most charming 
flower-pictures of spring, and, when seen iu 
quantity, as at Gravetye Manor, where large 
colonies are now naturalised in all sorts of I 
unexpected corners, there are few hardy | 
plants which can compare with it in effect, 
and its value is all the greater on account of 
its lateness. It is the parent of several of 
Mr. Allen’s best flowers. 

A. nemorosa Romance. In this we have 
another fine blue flower, and one of Mr. 
Allen’s seedlings from A. Robinsoiiiana. just 
referred to. It is of good habit, and the 
colour is better than that of Blue Bonnet, 
but not quite equal to that of Celestial, whicli 
must be considered the best of the blue Wood 
Anemones yet raised. 

A. nemorosa rosea. —This form has been 
in cultivation formally years, and differs from 
the common Wood Anemone in its flowers 
being suffused with a rosy tint which varies 
with the age of the flowers. This flushing is 
often hardly sufficient to call for remark, 
but in its best forms this variety and Levingei 
offer a good basis for those who are seeking 
a still wider range of colour in the Wocd 
Anemone. 

A. nemorosa rosea plena.- In colour 
this resembles the last, but with double 
flowers, which makes it a good companion to 
the double white form, although, ns in the 
single form of rosea, the colour is often but 
faint, especially in the early stages. As a 
variety, however, it is well worth growing. 

A. nemorosa Vestal.— Another <f Mr. 
Allen’s seedlings, and one that will be much 
grown in the near future. It has fine single 
white flowers, with white anthers, giving the 
blossoms all the purity suggested by the name 
Vestal. The plant is very free, and spreads 
so fast in the rock garden that it needs to In- 
kept in bounds, or it works mischief after a 
few years. It is however, a very useful plant 
where space can he found for it. 

In addition to the plants described, 1 have 
a few other unnamed seedlings raised by Mr. 
Allen, and one or two of my own, which may 
prove to be worth naming when sufficiently 
tested. Seedlings, however, require careful 
selection, and with such fine varieties as 


Robinsoiiiana at command we can afford to 
be particular in our choice of blue kinds. 

Cultivation. —The Wood Anemones de¬ 
light in partial shade, and few plants are so 
well suited for planting beneath deciduous 
trees, where they are partially shaded in sum¬ 
mer, with yet a good share of air and sun¬ 
light during winter and early spring. A free 
and open soil, with a good proportion of leaf- 
mould, is the best for these plants, though 
they do well in all save the stiffest loams and 
clays. Although loving partial shade, some 
varieties do well in tin* sun, and especially 
the double form of the Wood Anemone, 
whicli then assumes a neater habit with 
flowers of an even purer white, and more like 
those of the Fair Maids of France than win 11 
grown in shade. It spreads more slowly, 
however, when grown in the open than when 
iu partial shade. 

Increase. Wood Anemones are increased 
by division of the tuberous roots or by seeds. 
Though the roots can he divided nt almost 
any season, this work is best done when the 
plants are at rest. The roots should be cut 
with a sharp knife, leaving a crown or growth- 
bud to each portion. Raising from seed is 
a good way, as by this means new forms may 
he secured. Selected plants of the best forms 
should be carefully watched and the seeds 
gathered as soon as ripe, lest they fall to tint 
ground and are lost. They are best sown im¬ 
mediately in pans or boxes, and kept for a 
time under glass, giving plwity of air as scon 
as the seedlings appear. 

Diseases. - According to I'r. C'ooko 
(“R.H.S. Journal,” Vol. XXVII., Part I.), the 
Anemone is liable to several diseases, with all 
of which I have had to deal nt cue time or 
another. They are rot-mould (Plasmopara 
pygmsen), smut. (Urocystis Anemones), clus¬ 
ter cups (/Keidium puuctutuui), another 
cluster cup (/Kcidium leiieospermuni), a form 
of Peziza (Sclerotinia tuherosa), and of leaf- 
spot (Scptoria Anemones). They are, for¬ 
tunately, not. of common occurrence. The 
best remedy for the leaf diseases is to pick 
off the affected leaves, and spray the'plants 
with a copper solution. In the case of the 
rot mould and Peziza, the only thing is to 
burn the affected plants. 

S. Arnott. 

Sunnymcad, Dumfries. 


HOME OLD TIME FLOWERS. 
Notwithstanding the introduction of many 
uew and noteworthy plants to our gardens in 
recent years, there are still not a few people 
who, perhaps, through early associations still 
have a fondness for old-time flowering plants, 
and contrive to keep some of them from year 
to year. They are not very frequently found 
iu the modern garden. More likely, indeed, 
are they to be met with in gardens attached to 
houses where, perhaps, the occupier has long 
been a resident, and where the beds and 
borders always seem in keeping with the sur¬ 
roundings. I know, for instance, an old 
priory where the tiles on the roof have long 
been covered with Moss, where Ivy and Wis¬ 
taria, Woodbine and Pyrus japonica have 
taken possession of the front of the house, and 
the porch round the doorway is a mass cf 
Roses iu the summer. In that garden there 
are some things which in a modern house and 
grounds would be rightly regarded ns formal. 
I refer to the closely-cut Box-edgings and the 
Yew hedges which divide the lawn from the 
kitchen garden. There are to he seen in the 
l’riory garden every year one or mere beds of 
Sweet Williams, plants which I do not think 
are grown in anything like the numbers they 
used to he, for what reason I cannot quite see. 
I11 this case they are, of course, raised from 
seed each season. I recollect visiting the place 
one July morning and seeing a group of the 
double white Rocket (figured on p. 701 ). These 
are propagated from cuttings year after 
year, the plants being given fresh quarters in 
the garden tin* following season. Here, too, 
are grown some favourite spring and early 
summer flowers. Polyanthuses are always a 
feature, the old gold-laced varieties being 
much prized. Borders about the grounds 
showed what a brilliant effect may be pro¬ 
duced very cheaply by planting Canterbury 
Bells, these being followed later by annual 
Larkspurs, planted between them. " A great 
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feature is made of Antirrhinums, planted in 
groups. They are mostly raised from cut- 1 
tings, and these take the room of plants that 
have bloomed for a couple of seasons. Similar 
pride is shown in Pentstemons, which are J 
grouped about the grounds in beds, and these, I 
of course, are annually propagated. Another 
old-fashioned plant that dot's not now always 
get the attention it merits is the Colum¬ 
bine, and in the garden in question it is 
largely grown. Amongst taller plants that 
are grown are several sorts of Campanulas, 
and the Goat's Beard Spiraea has been planted 
in groups by itself. The same may be said of 
the Kniphofias, which give a brilliant setting 
to the garden in the early autumn. No 
flowers were more thought of at one time than 
the Hollyhocks, but disease, which played 
havoc in so many gardens, was doubtless the 
cause of not a few giving them up. Latterly, 
however, it has been proved that to avoid 
disease it is best to have fresh plants every 


6 ome of the plants mentioned, which take 
little attention and time, yet never fail to 
mnke beautiful a garden wherever they are 
planted. Very much more pleasure is derived 
from such borders, where almost month by 
month there is something fresh to greet the 
eye—flowers, too, that may be cut and carried 
into the home without in any sense “spoiling 
the plants,” a complaint that used to be heard 
in gardens where “bedding” plants were the 
sole occupants, if anyone suggested the cut¬ 
ting of blossoms. It is these old-fashioned 
hardy flowers which give the* most satisfac¬ 
tion/ Leahurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A useful summer house.— Suggestions wanted 
f<»r a picturesque aud useful summer-house, suitable 
for public tennis-lawn, where small teas could be 
held, cost not to exceed five pounds?—FLORENT1A. 

[In all such structures it is better to use 
the simplest local materials than the old rus¬ 



The doulle white Rocket (Hesperis matronalis alba flore-pleno). 


other year, and this is best achieved by sow¬ 
ing seed each season, and growing what 
plants are wanted for the following year. One 
of the most attractive subjects in a garden is 
the old white Lily (L. candidum). and I know 
many places where each season flowers are 
always looked for, and seldom, if ever, fail. 
One of the commonest flowers—if such a term 
is really admissible- is the Pink. Who is 
there who cannot call to mind beds of Pinks, 
or garden paths edged with them? There are, 
too, the Phloxes, which give us so many bright 
and also delicate colours that make a garden 
gay in the early autumn. 

In herbaceous plnnt.s nlone we have many 
that have long since been regarded ns indis 
pensable. There are spring and early summer¬ 
flowering subjects, like Ranunculus aeris 
(Bachelor’s Buttons). Dielytras, and Doroni- 
cuuis. Lupins and stately Delphiniums, all of 
which were once thought much more of, and I 
rather fancy were regarded with a deal more 
favour than they are now. Happily the ten¬ 
dency in many quartere is to make room for 
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tic work, thatch, etc., which usuully begin to 
rot before the house is well up. If thatch is 
■ used, Heather is the best. We should pre¬ 
fer tile or shingle, but for the price you 
name you cannot get any structure worth 
having.] 

Plants for chalk bank —Can you recommend 
for a ebftlk bank, any plants (to be sown by seed) 
that sheep will not eat?—F lorentia. 

[Sheep are clearing feeders, but you might 
try common Furze, Dog Rose, and Sweet 
Brier, of which you can easily get seed, and 
perhaps the Marsh Mallow, which we notice 
frequently in pastures, also any of the com¬ 
mon Harebells and the dwarf Furze.] 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." -Seto Edition, 10th, revised, irith descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, anti shmbs, their 
culture aiul arrangement, illustrated on tcood . Cloth, 
medium, Svo., 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also U 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half morocco, 21*. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

THE GREENHOUSE AT KEW IN 
JANUARY. 

At all seasons of the year one may be sure of 
finding a good and representative collection 
of flowering plants in No. 4 greenhouse at 
Kew, and during a visit paid there in the 
early days of the new year the following con¬ 
tributed to the embellishment of the house. 

It is the custom to put up some of the dif¬ 
ferent flowering subjects in effective sized 
groups, either by themselves, or associated 
with other plants in a pleasing combination. 
Perhaps the most attractive group of all is a 
semi-circular arrangement on the floor of 
numerous examples of Moschosma ripnrium 
aud Coleus thyrsoideus. This latter, with its 
somewhat rigid spikes of deep cobalt blue 
flowers, has any suspicion of harshness re¬ 
moved by the pale coloured fluffy flowers of 
the Moschosma. Again, the earliest of all the 
Tulips—viz., Due Van Thol, scarlet, affords a 
direct contrast to the double white Primula, 
with which it is associated. A large group 
standing boldly by itself of Jacobinia chryso- 
etephana, each plant crowned by its heads of 
bright orange-coloured flowers, is very 
striking. Sparmannia africana, always done 
well at Kew, is this season, I think, even 
better than ever, both as standards and as 
dwarf bushes. One frequently hears of 
failures to flower this Sparmannia, which is 
generally owing to an imperfect ripening of 
the wood. At Kew the plants are fully ex¬ 
posed out-of-doors to direct sunshine during 
July and August, the result being a profusion 
of blossoms later on. Buddleia asiatica, re¬ 
cently alluded to in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, has been in flower nearly two 
months, and bids fair to continue some time 
yet. The pleasing fragrance of its white blos¬ 
soms is a notable feature. Cestrum (Habro- 
thamnus) elegans on the roof is laden with its 
bright crimson blossoms, while the dwarfer 
Cestrum Smithi, with pink flowers, may well 
be grown in bush form. Of Lilacs, the single 
white Marie Legraye, and the double white 
Mme. Casimir Perrier, are two of the very 
best. Hippeastrums at present are few in 
number, but, judging by the display of pre¬ 
vious years, we shall before long see a wealth 
of these showy blossoms. Begonias are, of 
course, represented, the most notable being 
Gloire de Lorraine and Gloire de Sceaux, 
with pretty bronzy leaves and showy pink 
blossoms. Bulbs are not quite so numerous 
as one might expect, though Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, and Narcissi are well repre¬ 
sented. Of hard-wooded plants especial men¬ 
tion must be made of Epacris, in variety ; 
Heaths, particularly Erica melanthera; 
Crowea saligna, a pretty little Australian 
shrub, with pink blossoms; Grevillea 
Preissei, or Thelemanniana, as it is often 
called, with prettily cut foliage, and clusters 
of reddish flowers; Azalea Deutsche Perle, 
the earliest of the Indian Azaleas, a pure 
white semi-double flower ; Lasiandra macran- 
tha, now called Tibouchina semidecandra, 
which, though nearly over, has still a few of 
its rich purple flowers remaining ; and Camel¬ 
lias, which, planted out in one of the beds, 
are just now flowering freely. Eupatoriums 
are good, especially E. Purpusi monticola, 
which is better known in gardens and nur¬ 
series as E. petiolare, and the dwarfer grow¬ 
ing E. vernale. Salvia splendens forms one 
of the brightest features in the house, a group 
of fresh young plants being densely laden 
with their spikes of brilliant flowers. At one 
time this Salvia was seen only during the 
autumn months, now it may be met with 
planted out in summer, and, as at Kew, in the 
depth of winter. 

A few other flowering plants yet to mention 
are Carnations, in variety ; C’entropogon 
Lucyanus. with bright coloured tubular blos¬ 
soms ; Cinerarias of sorts; Cheiranthus 
kewensis. flowers dull in colour, but remark¬ 
able for their delicious fragrance ; Eranthe- 
nnirn pulchelluin, now called Drodulacnnthus 
nervosus, with charming blue flowers ; Im- 
patiens Olivieri, scarcely ever out of flower: 
Jacobinia coccinea. an upright plant, a yard 
high, with crowded heads of scarlet flowers; 
Jacobinia pauciflora, better known as Libonia 
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floribumla, with tubular blossoms, coloured 
scarlet and yellow; Lantnna salvitefolia, a 
loose growing form of Lantana, with lilac 
blossoms, which is used at Kew for pot cul¬ 
ture, as a pillar plant, and for bedding ; Lind- 
enbergia grandiflora, bright yellow Musk-like 
blossoms ; Primulas, of sorts ; Peristrophe 
speciosa, an upright plant, with purple 
flowers ; Pelargoniums Zonal, which are 
every year becoming more popular for winter 
flowering ; and Statiee profusa, whose blue 
flowers remain fresh and bright for a con¬ 
siderable time. 

■ In the Temperate House, which is main¬ 
tained at a greenhouse temperature, there are 
a few subjects in bloom other than those men¬ 
tioned above. Especially noteworthy are 
Acacias. Of these the peculiarly winged 
Acacia plntyptera is nearly over, and there 
are not many yet in bloom. The most 
striking are the comparatively new Acacia 
Bailey ana, with lovely glaucous leaves and 
golden-yellow blossoms ; A. ovata, a beautiful 
pot plant, deep yellow in colour; A. linearis, 
with long narrow leaves and pale sulphur- 
coloured blossoms. Camellia Sasnnqua, with 
a smaller flower than C. japonica, but a very 
handsome shrub, is hardy in many parts, 
and flowers earlier than C. japonica. At Kew 
this last is just commencing to bloom, and 
the flowers of C. Sasnnqua are nearly over. 

Though the foliage of Clivia Gardeni is a 
good deal in the wny of that of the well-known 
Clivia (Inumtophyllum) miniata, the blossoms 
are very different. They are borne in a 
manv-flowered umbel, and individually are 
tubular in shape, drooping, and in colour 
salmon-red, tipped with green. Though less 
showy than its better known relative, it is 
valuable from flowering at this season. Cor¬ 
reas have pretty drooping flowers, suggestive 
of a Fuchsia, hence their popular name of 
the Australian Fuchsia. Linum Irigynum, 
known also as Reimvardtia trigyna, is a 
pretty little Indian sub-shrub, with yellow' 
flowers. It has become very popular of late 
years. Though the Javanese hybrid Rhodo¬ 
dendrons flower at some seasons more freely 
than others, it is rarely that the plants are 
entirely without blooms, and their bright- 
coloured flowers are on a dull winter day par¬ 
ticularly welcome. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bouvardias losing their leaves- -Will \<>n 
kindly tell ine why my Bouvardias lose all their 
leaves, except just at the tips of the shoots, where 
they bloom? I am anxious to crow them well. They 
are in a conservatory where the temperature ranges 
from 44 degs. to 00 degs. — Old Times. 

(The reason of your Bouvardias losing their 
leaves is, without any cultural details, simply 
a matter of conjecture. In the first place, a 
minimum temperature of 50 degs. would have 
suited them better than the lower one given, 
and other possible reasons that suggest them¬ 
selves arc allowing the roots to get too dry, 
keeping the soil too wet, giving an overdose of 
stimulants, fumigating to destroy aphides or 
green-fly, keeping the plants in* a structure 
xvith an excess of atmospheric moisture, as a 
light, buoyant atmosphere suits them best. 
Beside all these, the leaves of Bouvardias 
are very quickly injured by fogs, more or less 
sulphur-laden, such as we experience in the 
neighbourhood of London during the winter 
months. There is nothing that feels the 
effects of these more quickly than Bouvar¬ 
dias, and a few T hours’ fog will often cause 
their leaves to shrivel up as if burnt, after 
w'hich they soon drop. As with yours, the 
young leaves at the top frequently escape, 
while the mature ones perish. This trouble 
is so bad in some districts around London 
that the culture of Bouvardias has been dis¬ 
continued where at one time they could be 
readily grown. Of course, the smoke laden 
area extends year by year. We do not know' 
how you are situated with regard to these 
matters, and it may be that your plants are 
suffering from the same cause. One more 
suggestion remains, and that is there may be 
a slight escape of sulphur from the stoke-hole, 
which the Bouvardias, from their tender 
nature, will show more quickly than the 
other occupants of the structure.] 

Cold greenhouse — 1 have a greenhouse. l.'i fret 
long. !<* feet wide, ami 10 fret high, with class only 
at top and on the south side. 1 purpose using a 
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stove heated hy gas to keep out frost and damp. 
Also I purpose using large boxes for ttic wall plants. 
Can you suggest anything better than Ivv or Golden 
Euonyinus to rover the walls? Ivy is‘rather too 
gloomy. Would Ferns, Saxifrages. Aspidistras, Gre- 
villeas, or any Palms do in this house? — li. 

[The question whether the golden Euony- 
mus would succeed ns n wall plant for your 
greenhouse depends upon the temperature 
you purpose maintaining there. If artificial 
heat is only used just to keep out the frost, 
the probability is that you will be sometimes 
caught napping, as great changes in the 
weather often Take place between night and 
morning. The Euonyinus is, of course, well 
known as a hardy plant, and a few degrees of 
frost would not injure it in any way. On the 
other hand, most of the plants concerning 
which you inquire will do best in a structure 
with a minimum temperature of 40 degs. 
Given this, you may grow' in your house such 
Palms as Kentias, Corvpha australis, Rhapis 
flabelliformis, Latania borbonica. Phoenix 
canariensis, Chamserops humilis, and 
C. Fortune!; Ferns as Adiantum capillu:;- 
Veneris, A. decorum, A. formosum. As- 
pleniuni bulbiferum, A. Colensni, Cvrtoinium 
falcatum, C. Fortunei. Davnllia bullata. I). 
canariensis, D. Mariesi, Dicksonia Antarctica. 
Doodia aspera, Lastrea atrata, L. aristata 
variegata, L. lepida, L. varia, Nephrodium 
molle, Onvchium jupnuiciim. Polystichum 
vestitum. Pteris argyrea, P. eretica and varie¬ 
ties, P. leptopliylla. P. lougifolia. I*. s' i rru- 
lata and varieties, P. tremula, and P. Wint- 
setti. Other plnnts are Araucaria excclsa. 
Aspidistra, Cordylinc australis, Grevillea ro 
busta, Ophiopogons, all fine foliaged plants, 
as flowering subjects would not bo likely to 
succeed in such a structure. In the event of 
the house being allowed to go down to the 
freezing point, or lower, it might be mad" 
very pretty and interesting by growing a col¬ 
lection of the best hardy Ferns.J 

Heating greenhouse- - I uni wry much oblig'd 
for the ureal, pains you have taken in answering my 
inquiry about heating greenhouses, on p. (.7j of the 
issue of February lind. 1 am sorry 1 was not as 
clear in stating my ease as I should have been, and 
have thus given the impression there is already a 
stove between the houses by which both were heated. 

I mentioned the distance apart of houses, etc., 
mainly to show' the difficulty in substituting one tire 
for the present arrangement. There are also other 
objections. My present stoves, evidently being in¬ 
adequate, can you say what pattern you would re¬ 
commend rue to put into each of my greenhouses 
with a view to saving labour in stokine as well as 
maintaining sufficient heat, due regard being had to 
the matter of expense? What sizes of firebox and 
boiler are required for 40 feet of piping in one ease 
and loo feet in the other? The pipes are 4-in<di 
diameter. To what extent, does sufficient draught 
depend on height of flue? — O. K. 

[For obvious reasons we are unable to re¬ 
commend any particular pattern of boiler 
or maker of such things. Week by week in 
our advertising columns may be seen quite a 
variety of different boilers, any one of which, 
if of sufficient power, would be suitable to 
your purpose. In all the circumstances, and 
with a view to economy, not only in the 
initial expense, but subsequently, we would 
strongly recommend you to make a full calcu¬ 
lation of the extent of piping, seen and un- 
seen, and add 20 per cent, thereto. Con¬ 
sult one of the hot-water engineers adver¬ 
tising in our pages as to laying down an 
efficient apparatus. To this we have but to 
add that one boiler, fixed to the house where 
the greater work lies will be the better, 
working the other house therefrom. Two 
boilers, apart from their double cost, will 
cost you nearly double hereafter for work¬ 
ing them for fuel alone, the requisite care 
and attention of two to one being thrown 
in. Even though the two houses are not 
now connected with pipes between them, it 
will be cheapest to do so, and work both 
from one boiler. Frequently the boiler has, 
of necessity, to be 100 yards or more from 
its extreme work, the loss of heat in transit 
being compensated by an additional size of 
boiler. When you have told the hot-water 
engineer the maximum of 4-inch piping to be 
heated, he will provide a boiler—or two, if 
you wish it—adequate for the work.] 

Pelargonium-buds falling —The flower bn Is 
on all kinds of Pelargoniums rot off directly they 
form. Is this from excessive manurewater? If not. 
what is the reason? The plants are very healthy 
and growing well.—ANXlors. 

[An excessive use of manure-water would 
be very likely to cause the decay referred to, 


which would be also aggravated by too close 
and moisture-laden an atmosphere. During 
the winter manure-water should be used but 
sparingly, if at all; indeed, the greatest 
measure of success with winter-flowering 
Pelargoniums is obtained when the plants 
are sturdy and well ripened, rather than of 
gross, luxuriant growth. It should be borne 
in mind that at all seasons of the year Pelar¬ 
goniums are greatly benefited by a free circu¬ 
lation of air, and without that, decay, especi¬ 
ally in winter, is very apt to set in. To ob¬ 
tain good flowers during the winter months, 
as light a structure as possible, air whenever 
it can be safely given, and a temperatme of 
45 degs. to 55 degs.. are necessary. In the 
case of Zonal varieties of Pelargoniums, it 
will be found that the double flowered kinds 
are more liable to decay in tilt* manner indi¬ 
cated than the single ones.] 

Begonia manicata -This beautiful ami free 
flowering Begonia deserves to be more extensively 
grown in winter for house decoration as a pot plant. 

I find it very useful, but the flowers do not stand 
well when cut. In December. January, and February 
it throws up hundreds of graceful sprays, its eulture 
is not difficult. It succeeds well ill a compost of 
equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. After its 
flowering season it cun be placed in any cool green¬ 
house to rest, and be kept on the dry side, but not 
allowed to flag. About the middle of June 11n- 
plant s may he repotted. A few leaf cuttings place I 
on Cocoa-nut-fibre in March will keep up a young 
stock. All through the summer months it can In¬ 
grown in a cold frame. At the end of August it 
should be taken inside and be allowed a little 
warmth. In November the flower-spikes will begin to 
appear in abundance. T. New MAN. 

[Wo regret to say that the photographs are 
not clear enough to give any idea of the 
graceful habit of this useful Begonia.] 


ORCHIDS* 

GYlTill’KDIUM 1NS1GNE AM) SOME OF 
ITS VARIETIES AND HYBRIDS. 

It in not my intention to write of the choice 
varieties and high-priced hybrids, but rntlv r 
to point out that where the amateur with a 
single glass structure is desirous of growing 
an Orchid or two no better one could be 
chosen to commence with than this well- 
known member of the Lady Slipper family. 

Given a structure whore a minimum winter 
temperature of 50 degs. is maintained, no 
trouble will be experienced in its cultivation. 
When potting is to be done no exccssixo 
amount of drainage, as is essential in the ease 
of many Orchids, need be carried out, if the 
layer of broken crocks put iit the bottom of 
the pot extends to about one-third of its 
depth. A suitable compost may be formed of 
one third turfy loam, one-third fibrous peat 
or leaf mould (now much used in the culture 
of many Orchids), and the remaining part 
made up of charcoal. Sphagnum Mess, and 
silver sand. This material must in prepara¬ 
tion he pulled to pieces with the hands, and 
not sifted in any way, for it is very essential 
that the compost be ns open as possible. The 
nodules of oharcoul employed may in the case 
of small pots he from a Pea to a Hazel Nut in 
size, but for large ones the charcoal should be 
much coarser. Clean pots are very neces¬ 
sary. In potting, mounding up the soil, as is 
done in the case of many Orchids, need not be 
followed, ns this Cypripedium is better potted 
at the same depth as plants in general arc. 
Though directions for potting are given it is 
hy no means necessary to repot this Orchid 
every year ; indeed. I know of some successful 
cultivators who repot only once in three 
years. In judging of this matter one must, 
of course, be guided bv the condition of the 
plant or plants, and the size of the pots they 
are in. After the time just mentioned, if 
allowed to remain longer in the same pot 
their growth is apt to be weakened, and the 
floral display lessened. By some these 
Orchids are taken into the dwelling-house 
when in flower, a treatment that with atten¬ 
tion they do not resent, and for this purpose 
they are generally limited to pots 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter, though if shifted on into 
larger pots when necessary huge specimens 
may be grown. For this latter purpose deep 
pans are preferable to pots, as the plants do 
not require a very great depth of rooting 
material. The time to repot is soon after 
flowering, say in February or the early part 
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of March. Where this Cypripedium is 
treated ax a stove plant the potting may be 
done earlier, but when in a comparatively 
cool house it is better to wait till the stimu¬ 
lating effects of spring make themselves mani¬ 
fest. During the summer a frame out-of- 
doors will suit it very well, but, of course, it , 
must be taken into the greenhouse before the 
nights get too cold in the autumn. As the 
Cypripediums do not store up their strength j 
in pseudo-bulbs, after the manner of many j 
Orchids, no resting period is required, and 
they need to be watered regularly all the year 
round. In the summer, if the pots are well 
furnished with roots, a little weak cow-manure 1 
occasionally will be beneficial. The flower¬ 
ing period of Cypripedium insigne varies 
somewhat, according to the treatment given, i 
and other particulars, but. as a rule, it is ! 
during the last two months of the year, or 
thereabouts. 


number of hybrids in the production of which 
Cypripedium insigne has played a part is a 
very extensive one, but while some of them 
are scarce and expensive, others (and very 
beautiful ones, too) are comparatively cheap. 
A good and distinct half-a-dozen' are : — 
Actseus, Arthurianum, Ashburtonia?, Leea- 
mim, oennnthum, and Sallieri. 

An interesting feature of Cypripedium in¬ 
signe is that it is with One exception the oldest 
species of this section, having been introduced 
from Nepaul in 181b, whereas C. venustum. 
from the same region, reached this country 
three years earlier. X. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

HARDY FLOWERS FOR HOUSE 
ADORNMENT. 


free shoots of the Balearic Box, a handsome 
evergreen shrub, quite hardv in the South at 
least. 

Other lovely things of the spring and early 
summer are Irises, Pansies, Columbines, 
Cornflower, Grape Hyacinths, Anemones, 
and, later on—perhaps the most welcome of 
all—the Roses, in their many forms and deli¬ 
cate colours. Tea Roses and China Roses 
nowadays being better in colour than the old 
red and crimson Roses. The leaves of the 
Tea Roses, when cut rightly, as, in free-grow¬ 
ing plants, they ought to be, are worth 
having, apart from the flowers. Carnations, 
self-coloured, so easily grown in the open 
air, are most precious and beautiful, and the 
varied colours of the Water Lilies, where not 
injured by water-rats and waterfowl, are 
really beautiful floating iii basins in the 
house. 


Varieties. However many varieties of 1’he day is past when the greenhouse was the 
Cypripedium insigne have been put before the chief source of supply for the house, and 
public at one time oi another I should not when it was cleared for the house not much 
like to sny, but except in the case of a few of was left. Now our wealth in beautiful hardy 



Bunch Primroses and Wood Forget-me-not in old silver bowl. 


SEASONABLE FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
1 he varied colours of Cyclamen persicum 
look exceedingly well arranged together with¬ 
out any other flowers. I have tried to use 
these useful early spring flowers with 
other things in a mixed arrangement, 
but was never yet satisfied with the 
results of my labours. I prefer, there¬ 
fore, to keej) them by themselves, with 
the leaves of the smaller Ivies as an 
assistance. Those leaves of the Ivies 
which have a bronzy shade inter¬ 
mingled with the green I like best for 
this purpose, whilst they are, 1 think, 
peculiarly well suited for associating 
with the blooms of the Cyclamen, and 
also last in good condition for a long 
time. If several are arranged together, 
some little assistance is needed to keep 
them from crowding upon one another. 
Two or three sprays of a dried Grass, 
such as Eragrostis elegans, will answer 
• for this purpose. It is better, I think, 
to arrange them in small vases; six or 
eight flowers will thus make a nice 
show. With several colours it is pos¬ 
sible to avoid any sameness, as varied 
shades may be used in each. If ex¬ 
posed to draughts while in a cut state, 
even when in water, they are at times 
disposed to droop, but if put in se¬ 
cluded nooks and corners this will not 
be so likely to occur. In taking them 
from the plants, it is not a good plan 
to cut the stems, otherwise the portion 
left is inclined to decay. The best way 
is to twist them round gently, when 
they will be found to separate easily 
from the corni, no injury being done. 
Another useful family o£ plants for 
supplying cut flowers now and onwards 
for some weeks is the Epacris. For 
my own part, I am very partial to them, 
both for their beauty and their lasting 
properties. It may be urged against 
them that they are somewhat stiff. 
When arranged, however, by them¬ 
selves, this will not be so much 


noticed. There is a choice selection 


them little attention need be paid to names. 
Of course, there are some beautiful and dis¬ 
tinct forms that have been recognised by the 
Orchid Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and some of these are decidedly ex¬ 
pensive. It is, however, principally in favour 
of the typical kind, a plant of which may be 
bought for three shillings and sixpence, that 
these notes are penned—a form sometimes 
met with, as Chantini, and at others as viola- 
ceum punctatum, has the top of the flower 
spotted with purple. This is often grown 
mixed with the ordinary form ; indeed, where 
this Orchid is cultivated in quautity it is often 
an easy matter to pick out a dozen quite dif¬ 
ferent from each other, yet all might be 
looked upon as simply Cypripedium insigne. 
An exceedingly chaste and charming variety | 
is Sanderte, whose flowers are of a delightful ( 
shade of soft yellow, while the form known as 
Harefield Hall variety is remarkable for the 
large size of the blossoms, particularly the I 
dorsal sepal. Both of these, however, are ex- 1 
pensive, and more suitable to the collection of 
the connoisseur than to the beginner in 
Orchid culture. 

Hybrids.— As might be expected, the 1 


flowers is such that almost from the first 
months of the year we may have something 
for house adornment. This winter, for 
I example, we have the Christmas Roses, which, 
where they do well, are valuable for the house 
if properly cut and arranged. And so also 
is the old winter Jasmine—a treasure. We 
cut some large bunches of it a little 
before the hard weather began, and it opened 
in the house, and continued good for over 
three weeks. A little later on we get very 
rich in Narcissi, a great source of beauty, 
and the bunch Primroses that come a little 
later, such as those so well developed by Mi"3 
Jekyll, of which some are shown in our 
illustration, with a mass of Wood Forget-me- 
not around them. Forget-me-nots alone are 
most precious for cutting; there is nothing 
better than the true Forget-me-not of the 
waterside, and the Wood Forget-me-not, as 
seen in so many places, is an excellent plant, 
good in colour, and long in bloom. It would 
take a long article to enumerate all the good 
things for cutting for the house, many of 
which our readers know already. The hardy 
evergreens, too, come in very well to help, 
and we have lately used to good effect the 


of eoloui:’. amongst them, from the purcr.t 
white, through the delicate shades of 
pink, up to deep crimson and brilliant 
i red. When the plants are not well 
cultivated, I must admit they are not so 
attractive, but when fine long spikes crowded 
with the small, bell-shaped flowers are ob¬ 
tained, they will yield to very few things in 
point of beauty. It is these well-developed 
spikes which look so well when associated 
together in a cut state. I like to cut thcn\ 
with a good length of stem, this being good 
also for the plants in assisting to keep them 
more compact. The leaves upon the lower 
portion, which is inserted in water, need to 
be rubbed off. otherwise they impede the 
grouping together. It is possible to use 
them, and with beautiful effect, up to 18 
inches in length. A few sprays of Erica, 
mclanthcra, with its minute flowers, will 
make a capital groundwork, no other foliage 
being needed. G. 


Salvias for the flower-garden (T. II .).—Seeds 
of the Salvias sown now in a gentle heat should tin 
for planting out in the summer, but both of them are 
I seen only at their best late in the season. Of the 
' two, we should prefer Salvia splendens grandiflora. 
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VEGETABLES. 

*/ POTATOES AND FROST. 

/ A little neglect or forgetfulness when severe 
frosts prevail may soon ruin a good store of 
excellent,eating or seed Potatoes. That is a 
misfortune which not at all infrequently 
occurs when amateurs or other growers of 
these exotic roots are caught napping, and 
find that in but one or two nights great harm 
lias been done. But, of necessity, the chief 
trouble lies in the careful preservation of 
seed tubers, because these, especially later in 
the winter, need full exposure to light and 
air. and thus are the more liable to unex¬ 
pected injury. Potatoes for eating may be 
placed on the floor of a shed or celhir in bins 
or heaps, or in boxes, and thus be very 
easily covered up, so that no frost can attack 
them. Happily, our spells of frost are not 
of long duration, and if, during such cold 
spells, close covering seems to promote pre¬ 
mature sprouting, the stores can in open in¬ 
tervals be overhauled and rubbed over, thus 
checking for several weeks farther eye- 
growth. Even when frest is not prevalent, 
eating Potatoes must be excluded from light, 
or otherwise they become green and astrin¬ 
gent, rendering them unfit for food. In such 
case, occasional overhauling is needful. Yet 
the tubers should, in such handling, be used 
tenderly. Many otherwise sound Potatoes 
are materially injured by bruising through 
rough usage, rendering them black and unfit 
for food. A common rule with holders of 
large stocks of tubers is to keep them in out¬ 
door clamps or pits, covered up with straw 
and soil. That practice, as a rule, if the 
position be a dry and cool one, answers well 
up to the end of the year. Then when the 
pits are opened, if the weather admits, the 
tubers should be got into sheds or stores, 
where they may often be overhauled. I have, 
however, in some years, when the early win¬ 
ter has been specially mild, seen the tubers 
in such clamps, when opened in mid winter, 
to have prematurely sprouted several inches, 
so very much to their detriment, as such 
growth necessarily exhausts the properties of 
the Potatoes, and is all waste. 

In northern districts, where crops are 
lifted later than in the south, and, as a rule, 
arc less ripened, tubers keep in clamps much 
longer and better. One special drawback of 
the clamping method is that the pits cannot 
be opened in frosty or wet weather, seasons 
when, were the tubers safely housed or 
stored, it might be found so convenient to 
examine them. Under any circumstances, 
for eating, enough tubers to tide over a frosty 
or wet period should be stored for use. 
When an outdoor pit still is the winter store, 
the moment hard frost sets in a thick coating 
of strawy litter or Fern should be placed all 
over the mound, lest injury be done. As I 
have shown, tubers lying on floors or in stout 
boxes or tubs, can easily be made secure 
with sacks, mats, or litter, and it is always 
wise to be liberal in covering them. Seed 
tubers, if laid out thinly on shelves in a 
store, should have beneath them stout 
boards, lest frost enters from below’. If on 
the boards a well-pressed layer of dry straw 
be placed, then seed tubers will be safe from 
below’. Over them may be laid ordinary 
newspapers, for these, several thick, exclude 
frost wonderfully well. Newspapers may 
always be saved for such purpose, even to 
being half-a dozen thick, and then, if frost 
be severe, supplemented by straw litter or 
other stout covering. 

Seed tubers in shallow boxes—the most 
convenient method of storing them—can be 
placed, in hard weather, in a safe room or 
cellar, or, if left in the store or shed, then 
placed and stood close together, three or four 
deep, on the floor, so that no danger is likelv 
from below, then well covered up w'ith 
papers, sacks, mats, carpets, or other 
materials, thus making them absolutely sate. 
As a rule, it is not w’ell to uncover Potatoes 
until several -days after the frest has disap- 
poared. ‘ A. L>. 


J'arly Peas (January 28th, p. 665).-There was 
< vidrntly a slip of the pen, and instead of - a quart 
l.cimr stifliicient to sow pjn yards, it should have been 
l ’<> fret. I rcpn.’t that such a mistake should have 
occurred.-J ames Mayne, Bicton, Dcron. 


APPLYING LIME TO SOIL. 

Please say how lime, which has been delivered in 
lumps like Btones, should be used for the garden— 
should it be moistened and broken down? Is this the 
season to apply it? May it be scattered on all beds 
—Roses and herbaceous—without injury to plants? 
The soil is clay, well fed with horse and cow- 
manure, and Rome mixed mould. There are many 
insects.— Kelston. 

— —I intend to lime my garden this spring. 
Should the lime be freshly slaked or will it answer 
as well if it has been slaked for some time? 1 have 
some in my potting-shed, which has slaked naturally, 
and has been in that state in a wooden box fully 
twelve months. Will that do?—P. W. 

[As both questions on this subject, are 
practically the same, we combine replies in 
one. Lime, if put on the ground fresh from 
the kiln or store, in a lumpy state, either in 
heaps or spread about, in a short time is 
slaked or made into powder by the weather. 
But in the time needful some of the more 
valuable properties of the lime are wasted, 
hence the wiser plan is to put the lime down 
into heaps, one bushel for two rods, to 
sprinkle them with water, then at once cast 
soil over each, just enough to cover it. That 
boxes in any liberated properties in the pro¬ 
cess of slaking, and the heaps can be evenly 
spread about over the soil and at once dug 
in, in some two or three days from putting 
down. Lime that'has been lying for twelve 
months slaked in a shed is not of much value.' 
Still, it can be applied to soil, and dug in. 
That will save it from being entirely wasted. 
Fresh slaked lime applied during the evening, 
especially after rain in the spring or summer, 
is just then very destructive to certain gar¬ 
den pests, especially slugs and snails, but it 
does no harm to winged insects. Smothering 
fruit-trees and bushes with fresh-slaked lime 
whilst they are damp cleanses them of Lichen 
and Moss, but not of insects. Dustings of a 
very liberal kind over herbaceous borders or 
those beds now would do little good so far as 
insect life is concerned, but where soil is a 
stiff clay a liberal dressing to the soil, espe¬ 
cially if it has previously been well manured, 
then lightly forked in, will do much good. 
Lime for dusting to kill slugs, etc., can 
easily be slaked by putting it into a heap on 
a hard floor in a shed, or into a box and 
gently sprinkling it with water until the 
whole of the lumps had broken and become 
like flour. Even then it cannot be too much 
protected from air and damp, if not used at 
once. Lime is a very moderate manure, but 
it does, all the same, constitute an element 
in plant life.] 


THE EDIBLE PEA SEASON. 

What a long season of produce in fresh 
green pods edible Peas now give in gardens! 
Would some such length of time were pos¬ 
sible in our market gardens and fields. In 
ardens, owing to specially favourable con- 
itions of shelter, early sowing, and very 
early varieties, it is often found possible to 
ather good green Peas about the middle of 
une, and with other conditions, of a deep, 
retentive .soil, ample moisture, and manure, 
thin sowing and suitable varieties, gatherings 
■ may jjo on continuously till nearly the end 
of October—that fs‘, a period" of some four 
and a-half months. During that time there 
- can be had also ample supplies of Broad, 
Runner, and Dwarf Beans, so that in the 
vegetable pod-bearing section alone the pro¬ 
duce at that time is abundant, and always 
welcome. But none of these delightful sum¬ 
mer crops can he had in good condition un¬ 
less the ground he well prepared for them. 
In deep working, ample and deep manuring, 
and thin sowing lies the crux of the matter. 
Those who would have garden Peas, and fail 
to observe or provide tiiese conditions, will 
equally fail to have plenty of Peas, either 
for a short period or over a long season. 

Generally, quite early Peas are less diffi¬ 
cult to obtain than are late ones. Early 
sowings have chiefly spring cold to contend 
with, not a serious difficulty. If any of those 
varieties of very medium height, such as 
Chelsea Gem, Pioneer, or Little Marvel, be 
sown, it is easy to give the plants some early 
protection by the aid of netting thrown over 
the dwarf sticks supporting them. But on 
warm borders such protection need be but 
temporary. Possibly the greatest danger to 
which early Peas are exposed comes from 


the depredations of birds, but nothing can 
equal fish-netting to keep these pests at bay. 

Succession Peas, Early Giant, Senator, 
Prize-winner, Duke of Albany, Telegraph, 
Matchless, Autocrat, Gladstone, and Late 
Queen, give good crops where deep soil, ample 
root feeding, and thin sowing are the rule, 
and Peas that suit all tastes, and first-class 
exhibition samples also. But, whilst one 
may w’ant Peas specially for that purpose, 
fifty grow them to obtain table crop3. To 
get specially fine show pods, much thinning 
of pods and stopping of branches are needful. 
To get a long crop of edible pods it is but 
needful to keep them hard gathered; use 
tall sticks, usually higher than is the height 
ascribed to the Peas, allowing the plants to 
develop to their utmost, capacity, bird3 being 
kept at bay, and attacks of mildew checked 
by occasional spraying with the sulphate of 
copper and lime solution. As with Runner 
Beans, so often with Peas, failure to provide 
sticks or supports sufficiently tall checks 
further growth, and cropping ceases unduly 
early. 

Those growers who are successful in keep¬ 
ing up a late succession of Peas always pro¬ 
vide specially tall sticks to encourage growth 
and podding to go on to the last possible 
date. Where soils are naturally hot or i 
shallow, it is, of course, difficult to have f 
Peas in long succession. Ample mulchings 
with manure may do much to assist plants, * 
but lack of deep rooting checks growth mate- • 
riallv. It is not out of any grower’s power, 
professional or amateur, to create deep soil 
artificially by opening trenches 2 feet wide, 
throwing out the top spit on to one side, and 
the bottom, or poor, subsoil—perhaps sand, 
gravel, or chalk—on to the other, then filling 
the trench with top soil and manure, well 
mixed, and thus furnish good root-room; but 
even in that case the adjoining poor subsoil 
seems to impoverish the good soil in the 
trench as rapidly as the Pea plants do. Still, 
it is difficult to take any better course. In 
all such eases a ridge of soil should run 
along on either side of the plants, several 
inches from them, to help retain water, as well 
as mulchings. Liberal waterings do much 
to assist Pea plants to continue cropping. 
Better, however, have quarters for Peas 
trenched deeply and manured heavily all 
over rather than in narrow trenches, and by 
getting the work done early, the soil mny 
solidify and manure decompose. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chemical manure for vegetables.- Kindly ad¬ 
vise me what you recommend as a chemical manure 
formula for vegetables in a very sandy soil, stable- 
manure being difficult to obtain?—F i.esk. 

[You should have told us what crops you 
wish to grow, for different plants would call 
for different formulae. Our advice is that, as 
your soil is “ very sandy,” you should do your 
utmost to get good stable or farmyard (mixed) 
manure, as this will be better than any arti¬ 
ficials. But, if it is out of the question, make 
use of superphosphates, nitrogenous manures, 
and potash in varying proportions, according 
to the crops. Your sandy soil will, doubtless, 
be all the better for the addition of potash, 
more especially for Potatoes; but the other 
ingredients wiil be indispensable in the case 
of most vegetables.] 

Tomatoes for small and mixed houses. — 

Unless one can guarantee to keep up a regular 
heat during the next three months, there is 
not much advantage to those who own small 
houses in sowing seed of Tomatoes too early. 
I have known cases where seed has been sown 
during the first fortnight in January, and 
owing to insufficient and irregular heat most 
of the young plants soon died off, and what 
few’ were saved were no better than plants 
raised from seed sown the first week in March 
which had no check. It does not require a 
house devoted specially to Tomatoes to secure 
a crop for home consumption, as very good 
results may be achieved from plants grown in 
large pots and trained up the rafters. Where 
only a few plants are wanted it is, I think, 
a much better plan than to trouble with seed 
sowing, to get what established plants are 
wanted in April or early in May. ns by that, 
time greenhouse* are beginning to be relieved 
of some of the plants intended for bedding by 
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their removal to frames, and so proper atten¬ 
tion can be given to the Tomatoes. Prefer¬ 
ably span-roofed houses are the best for 
Tomatoes, but I have had good results in 
lean-to houses. In selecting varieties it is 
not always well to choose a large growing 
sort, as a medium-sized fruit is generally 
more acceptable.- Townsman. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —When the early Azaleas 
cease to be effective, remove faded flowers 
and seed-pods, and place in a house where 
the syringe can be used freely. If any plants 
require repotting, a moderate shift may be 
given either now or later, when the buds are 
set.. The imported Azaleas are all potted 
in the autumn, and it is generally necessary 
to reduce the halls to get them into suitable 
sized pots. Many of the imported Azaleas 
fiud their way into the market, and very often 
iuto the coster’s barrow. Large pots ure not 
desirable. Most of the imported Azaleas that 
are sold in the market die from neglect or 
improper treatment before the second year is 
out, and yet Azaleas are not difficult to man¬ 
age. Keep indoors till the young wood is 
getting firm, then place outside on coal-ash 
bed'and syringe freely all summer. For re¬ 
potting use only good fibrous peat and sand, 
and pot firmly." Pretty well the same treat¬ 
ment will suit Epacrises. Azaleas require 
very little pruning, but Epacrises should be 
cut back rather freely after flowering, in 
order to keep the plants bushy and well fur¬ 
nished. Heaths may have what pruning is 
required immediately after flowering, ana be 
repotted as the plants break into growth, but 
they do not w’ant much heat, nor yet syring¬ 
ing or much moisture in the atmosphere. Just 
one good syringing after pruning to cleanse 
the foliage will be useful, but regular syring¬ 
ing, if it involves a continually damp atmos¬ 
phere, may be hurtful, and, perhaps, bring 
on mildew. Cacti which have been kept dry 
through the winter may now have water when 
required. They do not want very much heat, 
but must be kept safe from frost. I have 
kept a collection in a night temperature 
averaging 45 dogs.; sometimes a few degrees 
higher and sometimes lower, but never under 
40 degs. When repotting is necessary, a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and peat, very freely 
mixed with porous materials, such as broken 
bricks, charcoal, sand, and a little old plaster 
will suit them. The pots must be well 
drained. It is not generally necessary to give 
these plants stimulants, but I have found it 
beneficial to give weak liquid-manure when 
the plants are showing flower; weak soot- 
water is good. 

Stove. —Do not push the heating apparatus 
in cold, windy weather, such as is common in 
February and March. Better drop the tem¬ 
perature in the house a little than fill the 
house with insects by overheating the pipes. 
The atmospheric moisture must be in propor¬ 
tion to the heat in th5 pipes. The watering 
must be closely looked after now. Plants 
near the pipes clry very fast, and will require 
watering daily, and sometimes twice a day, 
if a point is made of keeping the thermometer 
at the same figure in cold weather as when 
the air outside is genial. There is always 
work to be done at this season among stove 
plants. Poinsettias may be rested for a time 
when brought from the conservatory and 
artiallv dried off, then, when introduced to 
eat and moisture, the buds will start, and 
there will be plenty of cuttings that, kept 
close, will strike quickly in bottom-heat. A 
few of the oldest plants may be thrown out 
when every eye has been made into a cutting. 
Some of the younger plants may be cut back 
and grown on for next winter. These make 
useful plants for cutting when in flower, and. 
if well done, the heads of bracts will be as 
fine as those of the best of the young plants. 

In th« Flg-hOUM.— Figs can be well done 
in pots, but, when a house can be given up 
to them, and the roots are well managed, 
wonderful crops can be grown. If the struc¬ 
ture has a span roof, plant on each side, and 
train on trellis 18 inches from the glass. If 
there is any secret about Fig-growing, it is to 
keep touch of the roots^^f the roots of Figs 
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are allowed perfect freedom, they will go out¬ 
side and away across the garden in a short 
time, and then the growth will become gross 
and the fruits drop prematurely. The prun¬ 
ing of Figs begins as soon as the plants break 
into leaf; in disbudding or thinning the 
young shoots, leaving only enough to furnish 
the trellis with bearing wood, and when five 
leaves have been made, crush the terminal 
bud with the finger and thumb. The second 
crop, which is generally the heavier, will 
come on the young wood of the current year. 
The same temperature that suits Vines will 
suit Figs, and the two are often grown to¬ 
gether. I have seen good crops of Figs 

f ;rown on the back wall of the vinery, where 
ight was permitted to filter through the foli¬ 
age of the Vines. 

Melons in frames. —Very good Melons 
have been grown in frames on well con¬ 
structed hot beds. February and March are 
suitable months for setting out plants for the 
first crop. Plant on hills of good sound 
loam in the centre of the light. Pinch the 
leader to get breaks enough to train one to 
each corner of the light. Earth up as growth 
proceeds, and make the loam firm, so that 
the growth may be sturdy and short-jointed. 
Try and get the crop set at the same time, 
or within a day or two, so that all the fruits 
may swell together. If one or two fruits get 
a lead, the others may refuse to grow*. 
Melons should not be shaded, as it weakens 
the growth, and soft foliage soon attracts the 
red-spider, and the fate of the plants is soon 
settled. When the crop of fruit is set and 
swelling, liquid-manure may be given once a 
week, but avoid saturating "the soil round the 
main stem. Ventilate freely in suitable 
weather. 

In the Mutcat-hOUM.— The preparatory 
work, such as cleaning, top-dressing, etc., 
should have been done and the house closed 
ready for work. If there is any falling off in 
quality, the roots will require help, and some 
good old turf from rather heavy land placed 
within reach of the roots. Most of the best 
Grape growers I have known are often pot¬ 
tering among the roots. This is, I think, 
specially in the cas? of Muscats, and those 
do best who never absolutely lose touch of 
them, especially in the matter of top-dress¬ 
ing. Start the Vines early, and get the 
Grapes ripened in good time. The beautiful 
amber tint, so much prized, cannot be ob¬ 
tained without sunshine. The Muscat and 
Hamburgh always show plenty of bunches, 
and when forward enough to select the best 
shaped bunch on each lateral, other bunches 
may be removed. 

Flowering plants In the house.— Cool 
Orchids, such as Cypripediums, last a long 
time in bloom. Tree-Carnations also keep 
fairly well, and among forced flowers Lilacs, 
Deutzias, and Spirceos are good and useful. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Freesias, and Narcissi 
planted in Moss in vases last well. No room 
is properly decorated without a Palm or two, 
and no Palm lasts so well as the Kentia when 
the plants have been grown cool and not 
taken out of a steaming atmosphere. 

Outdoor garden. -Now that the frost has. 
for the time being, left us, any turfing and 
planting still unfinished may be done. Lawns 
may be top-dressed with compost where the 
Grass is weak, with the view to sowing seeds 
in March or April, when the weather is suit¬ 
able. If lawn sand is used for destroying 
Daisies, wait till the dry weather comes next 
month. If sown in damp weather, it is not 
so effectual, as its strength is scattered. If 
the Grasses are encouraged, the Daisies will 
be in some measure erowded out. Climbers 
of all kinds may be planted. Many of these 
plants can be purchased in pots, and then 
can be planted at any time, but the spring is 
ft good season for planting. Place a little 
good soil round the roots and press it round 
the plants firmly, and a mulch on the surface 
will be useful. Climbers rnav be pruned and 
trained now. Rambling koses may be 
pruned before the general collection. The 
pruning of these will consist in removing 
weakly shoots, leaving all strong shoots a 

f ood length, merely removing unripe points. 

’irm small plants which have been disturbed 
by frost. 


Fruit gardtll. —Trees which always bear 
freely must have some support, in the shape 
of manure, either liquid or solid, or prefer¬ 
ably in both forms. A top-dressing of good 
manure will be useful to Gooseberries, Rasp¬ 
berries, and Black Currants. In pruning 
Black Currants, do it with the view of en¬ 
couraging the production of young, robust 
shoots that will bear fine fruits. Any cut¬ 
tings of bush fruits that, were selected and 
laid in may now be planted. The cuttings 
should not be less than 12 inches long, all the 
buds, except the three or four upper ones, 
being removed. If the ground has been 
manured and dug over, they may be planted 
by making a niche alongside the line 4 inches 
or 5 inches deep, thrusting the cuttings in till 
they rest on the firm bottom, and then tread¬ 
ing the soil firmly round them. If planted 
firmly, every cutting will grow. Grape-Vines 
may be propagated now from eyes or buds, 
with a portion of wood attached. There is 
no better way than planting the eyes in the 
centre of sods of turf 4 inches or 5 inches 
square. Place the sods in boxes. I have 
raised many at this season in this way, plac¬ 
ing the boxes over hot-water pipes in the 
vinery. 

Vegetable garden.- If Onions are raised 
in heat for transplanting, do not leave them 
too long in a hot place for the plants to grow 
up weakly. The same may be said about 
Cauliflowers and the first sowing of Celery 
which is grown for flavouring, and is com¬ 
monly used in a small state. Where much 
Celery is grown, a small bed may be made up 
with leaves and enough stable-manure to 
bind the whole together. When made, a 
depth of from 6 inches to 8 inches of good 
soil is placed in the frame and the seeds sown 
thinly. In most places the .end of February 
or the first week in March will be soon 
enough to sow, and when the plants appear, 
ventilate freely, and when well hardened 
prick out on a specially prepared site. French 
Beans may be sown as often as required to 
keep up a regular supply. If a pit, filled with 
leaves and manure, can be spared, it will pay 
to plant it with French Beans. These will 
come in when it is necessary to clear the 
plants out of the houses from fear of the red- 
spider, which the plants arc subject to in 
warm houses when the sun gains power. If 
any trenching or digging remains to be done, 
get it done as soon as possible, and sow suc¬ 
cessive crops of Peas and other early vege¬ 
tables and salads. Mushroom-bed:; should •>«» 
made up as required. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COXING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 17th. —Cuttings of various things 
are constantly being put in. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums have been cut down and the ends of 
the shoots used as cuttings. There is no 
difficulty in getting things to root now in 
heat. As soon as rooted and hardened a bit 
all cuttings are potted and helped on for a 
time in heat. A selection of fine foliaged or 
sub tropical plants has been sown in the 
forcing-house. 

February 18th. —Filled up blanks in Cab¬ 
bage-beds, and drew a little soil to each side 
of the plants. There are still some digging and 
trenching to do that will have attention as 
soon as possible. Several plots of ground 
have been dressed with lime, half-ft-bushel 
per square rod. Planted a warm-house with 
Tomatoes. The plants are set out in rows 
on each side, ana will be trained under the 
glass, thus leaving the floor of the house for 
other work. 

February 19th. — Planted Cauliflowers 
under hand-lights, and a row of Veiteh’s 
Forcing Cauliflower has been planted in a 
trench in front of a forcing-house. Cauli¬ 
flowers and French Beans always do well in 
this position. Another earlv border in front 
of a warm-house has been planted with Duke 
of York Potatoes. These will be protected 
when they come through the ground. They 
always come in immediately after the forced 
Potatoes. 

February 50th. -Top-dressed inside borders 
of late vinery. The dressing included a bag 
of artificial manure, sonic good lonm, and 
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old plaster, with a dash of wood-ash es. The 
border had been top-dressed with manure 
last summer, and we want something to re¬ 
move any acidity arising- from the mammal 
dressing. Planted more Peas and Beans on 
one of the main quarters. 

February 21st .—Stirred soil among plants 
in the borders everywhere, and filled blanks 
where a plant has gone off. The remainder 
of the Violas, Pansies, and other spring 
flowers has been planted round the shrub¬ 
beries. Beds of Roses have been partly 
planted with autumn-sown annuals. Tins* 
are generally very bright in spring in asso¬ 
ciating with a few Narcissi. 

February 22nd.— Top-dressed weak lawn 
with a little nitrate of soda. With us this 
usually follows an autumn dressing of basic 
slag. Moved a lot of Lilacs and other forced 
shrubs to conservatory, ajid brought away all 
plants which had ceased to be effective. 
Acacias are coming into bloom. There are 
some fine specimens planted in the borders. 
These are pruned rather hard after flowering. 


POULTRY. 

INCREASING THE EGG YIELD. 
Everyone who keeps poultry is desirous of 
procuring as large a supply of eggs as pos¬ 
sible, and especially is this the case during 
the winter months, when eggs are scarce and 
realise a high price. Whatever branch is 
undertaken, and upon whatever scale opera¬ 
tions are conducted, this is the chief aim, 
and to find the best way of obtaining the 
largest supply with the smallest outlay is the 
ambition of every practical poultry-keeper. 

“How then,” it may be asked, “are we 
to increase the egg yield, and so enlarge our 
profit?” In the first place, the fowls must 
be well housed. So many people seem to 
imagine that anything answers for a poultry- 
house, no matter how draughty or ramshackle 
it may be. Few kinds of stock, however, re¬ 
spond more readily to good housing, as unhfis 
we conserve the animal heat of the body the 
supply of eggs will be reduced. The wood 
of which the house is made requires to be an 
inch thick, and the boards should fit well to¬ 
gether, allowing no air to enter, save through 
the holes provided for ventilation ; if wood 
thinner than this is employed, the interior of 
the house is too cold during winter and too 
hot during summer. There should be a fair¬ 
sized window ; the perches should be all on 
the same level, about a foot from the ground ; 
comfortable nest-boxes should be provided ; 
and the utmost cleanliness should bo ob¬ 
served. 

Feeding plays a very important part in 
maintaining or increasing the egg yield. It 
stands to reason that unless the hens receive 
plenty of egg-forming material they cannot 
possibly be good layers. This point has been ! 
so frequently emphasised that many poultry- 
keepers are inclined to overfeed, under the 
impression that the more food the birds re¬ 
ceive the greater will be the quantity of eggs 
produced. This is, however, by no means the 
case, and it is a grave error to supply the 
birds too generously with food. The eggs 
laid bv fat hens are not only fewer iyi number, 
but a" larger percentage are infertile, repre¬ 
senting a serious loss to those who want them 
for incubation. In the morning the fowls 
should receive some warm mash, consisting 
of meals, together with any household scraps 
there may happen to be. A very good mix¬ 
ture for this purpose is two parts of barley- 
meal, one of middlings, and during coid 
weather half of Maize, mixed with the house¬ 
hold scraps. At mid-day, fowls in runs should 
receive some green food, such as Cabbage 
leaves, the tops of Brussels Sprouts, or, best 
of all, Lettuce leaves. Green food is neces¬ 
sary to the health and well-being of the 
birds ; it keeps the blood cool and the organs 
in good working order. In the afternoon a 
little grain should be supplied—Wheat, 
Barley, and Oats being the most suitable. 

E. T. B. 


Roup in fowls.— Three of my hens have lately 
suffered from bad eyes. There is a thick, white dis¬ 
charge, which completely closes the eye, and some 
swelling round it. 1 have bathed the eyes with borax 
and water, and put on boric ointment, which improves 
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them for a time, hut they seem to get bad again. I 
should he very grateful if you would tell me the 
cause of this disease, and how to prevent it, also if 
contagious/—E. M. C. Kaye. 

[The birds are suffering from roup, one of 
the most troublesome diseases affecting poul¬ 
try. Upon the first signs of this complaint, 
the sufferers should be isolated, as it is 
extremely contagious, and will quickly spread 
to the other fowls. It is comparatively easy 
to cure this disease in its early stages j but, 
once it baa obtained a firm hold, it is often 
almost impossible to overcome it successfully. 
The affected birds should be placed in a 
warm shed, free from draughts, and quite 
dry. The face, nostrils, and eyes should 
be well washed out with a solution of per¬ 
manganate. of potash (4 grains to 1 oz. of 
water),’ and small doses of. iodide of potas¬ 
sium given twice a day. Some powdered 
flowers of sulphur added* to the warm mash 
first thing in the morning assists in effecting 
a cure. It should be given in the proportion 
of one teaspoonful to half-a dozen birds once 
a day.—E. T. B.] 


BIRDS. 

Death Of canary (Mr* Pon*anby).— The 
cause of death in this ease appears to have 
been atrophy, a very common complaint 
among canaries. This wasting disease of the 
body often arises from errors in diet, such as 
the bird being fed upon unnatural food, or 
that of an insufficiently nutritious quality, 
and, although the sufferer may survive for 
months, there is very little hope of effecting 
a cure unless the treatment bo undertaken at 
the commencement. No particulars were fur¬ 
nished as to the feeding of this bird. It was 
exceedingly thin, and had evidently been ail¬ 
ing for some time, although it may have ap¬ 
peared to be in good health up to within a 
short time of its death. —8. S. G. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

THE NEW WORKMEN’S COMPENSA¬ 
TION ACT AND GARDENERS. 

No piece of purely domestic legislation has 
for a long time past been so far-reaching in 
its effects as the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906, w'hieh will come into force on 
July 1st next. Indeed, it is at present some¬ 
what doubtful what the full effects of this 
measure will be ; but one thing is certain— 
all employers of labour of any sort will be 
well advised without delay to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the provisions of the Act, and 
to effect a policy of insurance to cover any 
possible liability, for there can be no manner 
of doubt that the intention of the framers 
of the Act w as to make it as wide and com 
prefiensive as possible, so that every clan* of 
employe, male and female, factory band and 
domestic servant, alike, should benefit by it. 

The definition of a “workman” would 
seem to include everybody employed at 
manual labour, whose remuneration does not 
exceed £250 per annum, and whose employ¬ 
ment is not “of a casual nature.” This last 
phrase will assuredly be a fitting theme for 
legal argument; but it may be suimised that, 
so far as the employment of gardeners is 
concerned, there will be a simple rule to fol¬ 
low’. If I employ ft man as gardener or gar¬ 
dener-groom. or in some such way, for a 
regular salary or wage, clearly he comes un¬ 
der the Act; but w hat is my liability if I have 
a gardener come in once or twice a week to 
do odd work? Am I responsible for any mis¬ 
fortune in the way of accident that may befal 
him. as the Act says, “arising out of and in 
the course of, his employment”? Appa¬ 
rently it will be necessary to exercise care in 
the method of making contracts of employ¬ 
ment. Thus, if 1 engage a man to come and 
work for me, say, on Monday and Tuesday 
every week, this will be regular employment, 
and I shall render myself liable to pay com¬ 
pensation for accidents to that man whilst he 
is engaged upon my work on the days indi¬ 
cated. If, on the other hand, I engage him 
to do an odd day’s work occasionally, and, 
one such engagement being ended, tell him 
that I will write and let him know if and 
when I require future work done, that will 


suffice to make the employment casual, in 
which case no legal responsibility is likely to 
be cast upon me. 

It may be well to point out here that the 
principal insurance companies, recognising 
the great uncertainty which exists, and will 
exist for some time to come (until, that is, 
there have been numerous judicial decisions 
interpreting the Act), have arranged to issue 
policies covering, not only the probable legal 
responsibility of an employer, but also what 
may be termed his moral responsibility as 
well; in other words, they will insure an em¬ 
ployer against any loss whatever by reason of 
accident to bis employe, for a trifling addi¬ 
tional charge. If, therefore, by way of 
example, a man employs a gardener at odd 
times, and that gardener meets with an 
accident incapacitating him for work, the 
company w ill pay the man’s wages during his 
absence, and thus remove from the shoulders 
of the employer any burden of moral obliga¬ 
tion he may be under in respect thereof—and 
this quite apart from the question of legal 
responsibility. 

Liability only arises under this Act when 
the accident is such as to disable the employe 
for a period of at least one week from earning 
full wages; and “serious and wilful miscon¬ 
duct” on his part may debar him from all 
compensation. Disputes are to be referred 
to County Court arbitration. Proceedings 
must be commenced within six months of the 
occurrence (which should be duly reported at 
once to the employer), or, in ease of death 
resulting, within six months of death. 

Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oarpksino free of charge if correspondent# follow these 
rules: All communications should he ilea rig and concisely 
mitten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Ivin Toit of CJaroknino, 17, Eur nival-street, Halbum, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should he sent to the 
lTnwsiiER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
he used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should he on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should he sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should hear in mind that, as (Iardkmno has to be 
sent to press some time in adrance of date, queries cannot 
always t>e replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should Itear in mi ml that several specimens 
in different stages of odour and size of the same kiwi 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare received from 
several correspondents single specimen* of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe amt other - 
irise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it. is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. WV can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Asparagus Bprengeri (//. .4.). — Asparagus 
Sprengeri may be divided if the work is carefully 
done and the plants helped on in heat afterwards; 
but seedlings make better plants, and are easily 
raised. One old plant will produce seeds enough to 
stock a large place, and the plants are very pretty 
when in flower. 

’ Lobelia for edging (T. 11 .).—The best dwarf 
blue Lobelia for edging is Lohelia puinila magniflea. 
Seed of this may be sown now in gentle heat, and 
the young plants pricked off when they arc large 
enough to handle. A good light position is necessary 
in order to prevent the plants becoming drawn and 
weak during their earlier starts. 

Zsolepis gracilis (X.).— This is very useful for tlie 
front stages of greenhouses. It is very easily grown, 
as it will succeed in any kind of moderately open soil. 
It can be easily increased by division, which should 
be carried out before growth continences. Secure a 
piece of root to each pin-e and place separately in a 
.3-inch pot, shifting as may be necessary until a 
(Much pot is readied. Keep warm until growth has 
started, and when growing freely, give abundance of 
water. When established, the temperature of a 
greenhouse will be sufficient. 

The Scarlet Lychnis (L. chalcedonies) (.Paddy). 
— This is a perfectly hardy plant, and one of our 
oldest perennials. It will grow well in any good 
garden soil, preferring that which is inclined to be 
heavy. The seedlings that you have will stand the 
winter. You can move them to their flowering 
quarters towards the end of March or early in April. 
This plant can he had cheaply from any of our hardy 
plant nurserymen, and once you get a few plants it 
is easy to raise the single kinds from seed and the 
double forms by division in the spring, say the early 
part of April. 

Propagating Lapageriaa (I.). — When Lnpa- 
gcrias are increased in quantity a lied of sandy peat 
is prepared and the shoots are laid therein at full 
length. The underside of the shoot is tongued like a 
Carnation just below each leaf, and a peg is inserted 
to keep it in place The leaf may be half covered 
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with soil without injuring it, and all that is then | 
necessary is to keep the soil in an equable state as 
regards moisture. Care must be taken in severing the 
layered plants, as the Lapageria is very imputient of 
having its roots disturbed. In layering the Lapageria 
the object is not to strike any particular branch, tynt 
to so place it that the dormant buds start into 
growth and form roots at their base. When the 
young shoots begin to appear it is advisable to put a 
stake to each to prevent the growths becoming en¬ 
tangled. 

Centrum elegans (L.).—This, better known as 
Habrothamnus elegans, is a fine plant for a green¬ 
house wall, and requires plenty of room. Care must 
be taken not to cut off the points of the shoots, on 
which, as you will see from the specimen you send, 
the flowers are produced. As a greenhouse plant, it 
< annot he too highly recommended, as the flowers, if 
cut before the trusses are fully open, will last some 
time in good condition. Oestrum aurantiacum, with 
large terminal corymyg of orange-yellow flowers, is 
also well worth growing. All the Oestrums are 
easily struck from cuttings put in in the spring. 

Erica melanthera (G. M.).— This, a piece of 
which you send, is one of the winter-flowering Heaths, 
but the blooms arc not sufficiently showy for it to be 
cultivated to any great extent. Still, a few speci¬ 
mens in a greenhouse are very pretty at this time of 
the year or a little later, as the season of blooming 
varies somewhat according to the temperature of the 
structure in which it is crowing. It is a free hut 
densely twiggy hush, which when at its best is so 
thickly laden with bloom, that little is to be seen 
extent the tiny pink blossoms with their conspicuous 
black anthers. The flowers are also slightly but 
agreeably scented. It gives but little trouble at any 
time, and when in good condition will grow and 
flower well for years without being repotted. 

Plants for shady border (T. You should 
certainly try some of the Pentstemons, and if the soil 
is good you will not regret the result. The same posi¬ 
tion would also suit Tufted Pansies an‘d possibly some 
tuberous Begonias also, the latter certainly preferring 
a cool and shady spot. These, if obtained to colour, 
will alone yield a rich display, and flower well right 
up to the appearance of frost. The Tufted Pansies, 
too, if planted not later than the end of March for 
your district, will provide a display of blossom quite 
unique in its way. Unfortunately, however, those 
who plant these in the spring months are apt to for¬ 
get their moisture-loving disposition, and in planting 
in ordinary summer quarters lose them in greater or 
less degree from this cause. In your cool and shady 
border this will not happen. , 

Hlbbertia in bad condition (E. E. IT.).—The 
enclosed leaves show that your plant of Hibhertia is 
in a very bad way, but the cause can only he a matter 
of conjecture. The leaves are badly affected with 
mildew, which probably has only made its appear¬ 
ance since the leaves have been injured. The fumes 
of gas might cause them to go off as yours have 
done, or a low temperature, combined with an excess 
of atmospheric moisture, is a possible reason. Being 
remarkably thin in texture, we should say that the 
leaves sent had been grow’n in a structure where they 
had very little air, and in their debilitated state they 
would, of course, be readily injured if exposed to any 
unfavourable conditions. Water infected with any 
deleterious substance might injure the leaves in the 
same manner as yours are injured. This Hibhertia is 
a native of Australia, and, except in the particularly 
favoured parts of England, it is essentially a green¬ 
house plant, thriving best in a light, airy structure 
where a minimum winter temperature of 43 degs. is 
kept up. Under such conditions it will, as a rule, 
flower from about Christmas till the end of March 
or even later. 

Heating greenhouse and shed (E. B. J.).— 
From your letter you appear to have a desire to 

f ilace the boiler within the shed, which is bad, both 
n principle and in practice. In any case, you can¬ 
not get away from the sulphurous fumes, from 
coke or coal, just as now’ you cannot get away from 
the oil fumes and soot when the heater is simi¬ 
larly placed. Much the best place for the boiler 
is outside the building, carrying the flue-pipe erect 
above the highest part of the greenhouse. Either of 
the boilers named will do if of sufficient size, and 
four 8-rncli pipes will heat the place nicely if only 
a greenhouse temperature is required. What it 
there to prevent your placing the boiler in the open 
at the western end, sinking it in a little pit, and 
fixing it against the wall. In this way the pipes 
could pass under the potting bench, then into the 
greenhouse, crossing the eastern end, and finally 
traverse the northern side to end of greenhouse, 
the pipes to be arranged near the wall, and not 
more than twelve or eighteen-inches above the ground 
level. Such an arrangement would, so far as we 
know of the case from, shall we say, the evidence 
submitted, have many advantages. It is, in such 
cases, economy to tlx a boiler with power to spare, 
rather than fix a boiler requiring constant driving 
to get but indifferent work from it. In other words, if 
the maximum of piping to be heated is 100 feet, select 
a Itoiler capable of doing 130 feet, and the work will 
be done comfortably and well. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Moving hardy Azaleas (E. W. PX —Both 
Azaleas and Androinedas naturally form dense wig¬ 
like masses of very fine fibrous roots, on which ac¬ 
count they can without much risk be transplanted, 
even when they have stood for a considerable time 
in one place. They may be moved at any time while 
the Azaleas are quite dormant, but, in view of the 
prospective display of bloom, the better time to 
carry out this operation is in the autumn as soon as 
possible after the leaves have fallen. This will give 
them time to recover from the check of moving 
before they are called upon to undertake the strain 
of a flowering season. 

Pyrus Japonica falling to bloom (.*?.>.—It is 
difficult to give a reason Tor your plants of 1’yrns 
japonica not flowering—that is. if they are in a good 
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sunny spot, as that is necessary for the thorough 
ripening of the wood. They may, perhaps, flower this 
season, for grown as bushes in the open ground they 
do not bloom naturally till spring is well advanced, 
therefore the buds will not be showing yet. If they 
do not flower this spring your better plan will be to 
cut out any old and exhausted shoots and shorten 
back the vigorous ones, thus allowing a free circula¬ 
tion of light and air to the centre of the plant. This 
should be done directly you are sure that they do not 
intend to bloom, in order to allow of a long season of 
growth afterwards. If your plants flower in a satis¬ 
factory manner this spring, the pruning should be 
limited to the removal of a few weak shoots from 
the inside of the plant. 

FRUIT. 

Strawberry Capronel lAylsham). This variety 
inquired for by “ Aylsham ” is probably but the 
old Hautbois under its semi-botanical name, for that 
is Fragaria elatior. or, in French, Fraisier capron. 1 
have never met w ith any variety named Capronel. The 
Hautbois is still held by many persons to possess a 
peculiarly rich flavour; but the variety is seldom 
grown now. as rich-flavoured varieties of the ilritish 
Queen type are superior. The Hautbois flavour is de¬ 
scribed as “ musky.” The plants throw their flower- 
stems well up, as the alpines do. No doubt “ Ayl¬ 
sham ” can obtain plants of the Hautbois from 
fruit-tree nurserymen.—D. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Mushrooms under greenhouse 

Stage (Paddy and Riada ).—The growth of Mush¬ 
rooms under these conditions is very uncertain, us 
the drip from the frequent watering of the plants 
overhead makes the conditions for Mushrooms very 
unsuitable. Under stages is about the worst place 
that can be chosen for the growing of Mushrooms. 

Wlreworms destroying Carrots (J.).—Gas-lime 
is commonly advised, and applied to land infested with 
wirew’orm, but it must be put on early, and spread 
over the surface, so that the deleterious gases can 
he evaporated before the time of sowing the seeds 
comes round. Carrots and Potatoes are excellent 
crops to clear the ground of wireworm, as it bur¬ 
rows into the roots, and can thus be dealt with on 
its removal. It is. however, a destructive and most 
undesirable pest, and everything that can be employed 
successfully to destroy it is a good investment. Use 
gas-lime only in sufficient quantity to just whiten the 
ground, and then leave it for a while before digging 
into the soil. You will, no doubt, find an application 
of gas-lime effect your purpose, and drive away other 
noxious insects as well as the wireworms. Procure 
this and apply at the earliest opportunity, and defer 
sow ing your Carrots until April. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

One in Doubt.— Try Fuchsias over a groundwork of 
Tufted Pansies. As to suitable plants, a great deal 
depends on the size of the beds, as to which you give us no 

information.- A nrious .—Please send a few specimens 

of the grub to which you refer, and then we can name it 

for you and, maybe, suggest a remedy’.- E. W. P.— See 

reply to vour query in our issue of January 12, p. 6*2.- 

Craven , Bourne .—If the Vines are insect-infested, then the 
rods as well as the glass and woodwork should be cleaned. 
As to feeding, all depends on the condition of the Vines. 
You should ask a practical man in the neighbourhood to 
advise you. You should get a copy of “ Vines and Vine 
Culture "from 13, 8utton-court-road, Chiswick, London, 
W., in which the cultivation, etc., are fully dealt with. 
Riada .—Get Hobday’s “ Villa Gardening” from this 

office, price 6s. 6d., post free.- O. W. Lang .—Please 

send further particulars. It is impossible to suggest any 
cause from the meagre information you give us. Are the 

bulbs in glasses or in pots, and are they well rooted?- 

Mrs. Peake.—We should advise you to g«t a cat, which 

will, we think, soon make a clearance of the mice.- 

-V. r. Unless your Roses are well established and 
the pots full of roots, we would not advise you to use 
guano WAter, this only being necessary when'the soil in 
which the plants are'growing seems to be exhausted. 
The Cyclamens, too, are better without feeding— i.e., if 

they received good soil when potted.- D. Warley.— 

Write to Messrs. Hnage and Schmidt, Erfurt. We find 
they catalogue Feeds of Omph&lodes verna. D. McLaren. 

The peat used for Orchids must lie rough and fibrous. 
We are assuming that the peat you refer to is that 
which is used for burning in many parts of Scotland. 
8uch material is useless for Orchid growing. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— J. Broien.— Kindly read our 

rules as to sending plants for name.- Craven, Bourne. — 

Habrothamnus (Oestrum) elegans.- Rusticus .—It is very 

difficult to name Conifera from small sprays ; but, assisted 
bv your description, we have little doubt that sent is 

Juniperus Sabina tamariscifolia.-IF. II. S .—Oncidium 

sp. We must have fresh flowers to name correctly.- 

Lundy.— Evidently a species of Mesembryanthemum. 
To name correctly we must have flowers ns well. 

Names of fruits.— S. Xeuman.- 1, Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil ; 2, Winter Greening (syns. Easter Pippin and 

French Crab); 8, 8triped Beefing.- James L. Muspratt. 

—Pear Ollivier des Serres. The shrivelling is due to their 
having been gathered too early.- Digby Collins.— Evi¬ 

dently a purely local Apple. We should, however, like to 

see it again in better condition, in the late autumn.- 

//. H. II.— 1, Golden Pearmain ; 2, Worcester Pearmain ; 
3, Probably Winter Majetin ; 4, Lady’s Finger of Lancas¬ 
ter.-H. T. Collison . —Apple Margil. 


Catalogues received.— Daniels Bros., Norwich.— 

TUvxtrated Guide for Amateur Gardeners, 1907. -John 

Forbes, Hawick.— Pla nt Catalogue for 19t>7. -Frank 

Dioks and Co.. Manchester. Seed Lint for 1907. -A. and 

E. Moss, 48, King William-street, London, E.C - Cata¬ 
logue of Vegetable and Flvirer Seeds 


P ROFITABLE nABDENINC. 

fok fegjLga roa 

io/6 4BR&- io/6 

BY APPOINTMENT. 

JOHN K. KING & SONS 

Will send their popular 

COLLECTION OF SEEDS 

For the Vegetable Garden, comprising : 

PEAS including Extra Selected 
EARLIEST OF ALL. and other, 
superior sorts lor succession.. . ■ 7 pis. 

BEANS. BROAD, host.3 pts. 

BEANS. FRENCH DWARF, best lpt. 

BEANS. FRENCH RUNNERS, best .. 1 pt. 

BEET, Fine Dark Red.1 pkt. 

BORECOLE or KALE, best variety . 1 pkt. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS.1 pkt. 

BROCCOLI, best sorts.3 pkts. 

CABBAGE, READING DEFIANCE, 

and others.3 pkts. 

CARROT, best sorts .8 pkts. 

CAULIFLOWER, best sort.1 pkt. 

CELERY. Selected Red or White . 1 pkt. 
CRESS, PLAIN, CURLED, Ac. .. 2 o*. 

CUCUMBER, best for frame and ridse 8 pkts. 
ENDIVE. JOHN K. KING & SONS’ 

EXTRA FINE.1 pkt. 

LEEK, IMPROVED MUSSELBURGH 1 pkt. 
LETTUCE, COS ft CABBAGE, best sorts 8 pkts. 

MUSTARD .4 os. 

ONION, Improved WHITE SPANISH, _ 

and others.8 pkts. 

PARSLEY, EXTRA TRIPLE CURLED 1 pkt. 
PARSNIP, PERFECTION. A another 3 pkts. 
RADISH, best sorts for succession .. 3 pkts. 
SPINACH. ROUND and PRICKLY . 8 os. 

SAVOY, best variety .1 pkt. 

TOMATO, choice variety .I pkt. 

TURNIP, finest sorts for succession .. 8 pkts. 

VEGETABLE MARROW .1 Pkt. 

HERBS, POT and SWEET, Ac.8 pkts. 

Carriage free for 10/6 by P.O.O. or Cheque. 
From Mr. A. WOODHOUSE, Head Gardener to the Hon. 
Mr. Justice COZENS HARDY.—"I have again the pleasure 
of sending you an order, being so well satisfied with what 
we had from you last year.” 

From A. CLARK, Esq., Terrington St. Clements. “I have 
won 40 prizes this year with the produce of your Seeds.” 

Further particulars Post Free. 

JOHN K. KING & SONS, 

C0CCE8HALL, ESSEX; & READINC, BERKS. 


1ST. 1332. PBE-CMINENT THROUGH MIRIT. 

NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF A SIMILAR NAME. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE LATE BARON VAN PALLANDT. 



SPLENDID 


VEGETABLE* FLOWER 


AND 

BULBS & PLANTS 

FOR 

Spring Planting. 


FAMED FOR STERLING WORTH. 


FULL DETAILED LIST will be sent Post 
Free on application to their Offices at Overveen, 
Haarlem, Holland, or to their General Agents— 

MERTENS ft CO., 

3, OR033 LANE, LONDON, E.O. 
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j THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS & ADVERTISERS. 

The Post Office having abolished the facilities for 
changing stamps into cash, we cannot now receive them 
in payment. 

Postals may now be purchased from sixpence each and 
upu'ards for every sixpence rising to one pound, and 
stamps up to five pence may be affixed to the face of any 
Postal , thus avoiding the necessity of sending stamps for 
small amounts over fivepence. 


Digitized! by 


y Google 


PORTABLE HOUSES. 

SUITABLE FOR WORKSHOPS, STABLES, TOOL HOUSES, 
BICYCLE HOUSES, PANTRIES, &c. 

Constructed with strong 


4ft. by 4ft. by 6ft. . 

Cft. by 4ft. by 6ft. . 

8ft. by 6ft. by 7ft. . 

9ft. by 6ft. by 7ft. . 

8ft. by 5ft. 

9ft. by 6ft. 

10ft. by 7ft. .. ;> u o 

12ft. by 8ft. .. 6 0 0 

15ft. by 10ft. .. 8 10 0 

I/ean-to Houses, 10% less. 
These Houses are made 
from best materiul; they 
are fitted with ventilators, 
door, Btages, and all iron¬ 
work, glass, and car. i>aid. 


framework, and the sides 
and ends are covered with 
J-in. matchboards, the 
roof of nicely planed and 
rabbeted weather-boanL 
Kach building has door, 
lotflt and key, windows 
(with 21-oz. glass). Holes 
l»ored and nuts and bolts 
for fixing. Carriage paid. 
10ft. by 6ft. by 7ft. ..£2 17 6 
10ft. by 8ft. by 8ft. .. 3 18 0 
l?ft. by 8ft. by 8ft. .. 4 12 
20ft. by 12ft. by 10ft. 10 10 0 

GREENHOUSE. 


FORCING HOUSE. 

Built for 3-ft. brickwork, framing 
3in. by 2in., red deal, door com¬ 
plete with lock and brass furni¬ 
ture, ventilators and stays for 
same, and 21-oz. glass. Painted 
one coat. Carriage paid. 


12 ft. 


14 ft. wide. 


20ft. 

. £7 10 0 

. £1 0 

0 

.. £13 0 

0 

30ft. 

9 10 0 

12 0 

0 

15 10 

0 

40ft. 

13 10 0 

. 15 10 

0 

18 10 

0 

60ft. 

19 6 0 

22 0 

0 

28 0 

0 

100ft, 

28 0 0 

34 0 

0 

42 0 

0 


All Greenhouses sent at Ry. Co. risk, paying higher rate 
than if sent at owner's risk. 

W. & A. EDGELL, F.R.H.S., 

RADSTOCK, SOMERSET. 

116-pasre Catalogue. Post Free. 

S 8. r •qw thly. 8ENT ON APPROVAL. FREE 

I -A JUt. on Hails Norwich. Send no deposit, i-pedal 
ofltr - A biRh trade Cycle for cash. 14 10s 
| Victory's, Swift's. Singer s. Premier s. On- 
6 tanr's, Triumphs. Kudge-Whitworth s, 

_ _ Humiier's, etc., £‘i 10s. to £810s. and from As. 

momhlv. Write for terms. JJ.rehamroad Cycle Co.. orwich 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous imita¬ 
tions of it sent out in recent years, afford abundant testimony 
of its undoubted success. 

No. I, to heat 50 feet of 4-inch pipe.£2 17 0 

No. 2, „ 100 „ „ . 4 2 6 

No. 3, „ 200 „ .5 10 0 

Also in larger sizes, heating up to 500 ft. of 4-inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £4 8 0. 

Illustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 

MESSENGER & C., LTD. 

Horticultural Builders and Hf.atino Enoinkrrs, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122. VICTORIA STREET. 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


. BrieS 

' and secure a H gh Orade COVENTRY- | 
MADE CYCLE for 

r 5*3-3:-AO-O CASH. 

’ Rudge-Whitworths, Coventry 
J Challenge, Swifts, Rovers, 

J Progress,Centaurs.Hum* 

J bers. Singers. Triumphs, 

I and Pramiers, from ,i a 

[ Write for hw Li its. MONTH/! 
i EDWARD O BRIEN, LTD., | 

KtIic World’s Lnrg st Cycle ' 

Dealer. tDcpt. (> 6 ) 

• COVENTRY.. 

Guarante 


Sufficient for 100 eq. yds., 29., post free. 

Cs. Tin makes 100 Gall. Full strength. Carriage 
paid. Free package. Agents most towns. 

“ EUREKATINE ” 

The successful Tobacco Fumigant. Is. for 2,COO ft. 
space; 2s. for 5,COO ft. space. Kills all green¬ 
house pests. 

TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, Ld., LINCOLN. 


r 16-pa;) 

manure which i _ 

laritv each year. 1905 sales doubled 
in 1906. Special facilities granted 
for big users this year. Small 
orders, 6s. 6d. per cwt. bag; and 
12s. per 2 cwt. bag, carriage paid 
to any station m the United 
Kingdom. 

THE HUMBER FI8HIHC AHD 
FISH MANURE CO , 

135E, High-street, Hull. 


BIRKBECK BANK 

Established 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 

2 $ PER CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on Deposit Accounts. 

2 PER CENT. INTEREST 

on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 

All general Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars. POST FREE. 

C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


■DOPE FOR ROSE TRAINING.—Rot-proof, 

-Lv although warm and holding moisture, 20s. per cwt. 
Soft Yam and Canvas Strips for training purposes, either, 3d. 
per lb. —H. .1. GASSON. Rye 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Span - roof Greenhouse, 

^ 10 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8ft. high to ridge, £410s., with glass 

Catalogue fr ” .. * " 

berwell, S E. 


, February 10, 1907 

PRICE 1 POST PAID, 1/3. 

THE 

GARDEN 

ANNUAL 

ALMANACK and 

ADDRESS BOOK 

For 1907. 

Containing 

An Almanack for the Year 1907. 
Seasonable Work for each month. 
Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
procurable each month. 

New Plants of the past year. 
List of Horticultural and Botanical 
Societies in the United Kingdom. 
Alphabetical List of Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen, and Florists. 

Lists of Gardens, 

Country Seats and Gardeners, 
and 

Principal Parks and Gardens. 

The Book contains about 
10,000 of the best Coun¬ 
try Seats in the United 
Kingdom, with the name 
of Proprietor and Head 
Gardener. 

Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
Horticultural Builders, 
and others desirous of 
placing their 

CATALOGUES 

in the best hands should 
not neglect to procure a 
copy. 

THE BEST 
AND MOST 
UP-TO-DATE 
DIRECTORY. 


Oi aU Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway 
Bookstalls, or direct from the Publisher- 

17, FURNIVAL ST., HOLBORN, 
LONDON, E.C. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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FRUIT. 

HOME-GROWN VERSUS FOREIGN 
APPLES. 

At the present time a question that presents 
itself to the British fruit-grower is the pros¬ 
pect of the future as regards winter Apples. 
Mr. James Groom strikes a warning note 
bearing on the important matter of storing 
and marketing fruit in his note (page 618), 
the experience being that so often late sorts 
are carelessly gathered and marketed along 
with the earlier autumn fruits. The results of 
such improvidence are low prices and a 
shortage of useful fruit in late winter. Mr. 
Groom rightly says there are varieties that 
are no trouble to keep until after Christmas, 
and it is nothing less than suicidal to adopt 
the policy of selling these direct from the 
trees for immediate use. With the largely 
increasing imports of American and Colonial- 
grown Apples the British producer will need 
to wake up, and grow only those kinds that 
possess sterling merit, colour being an im¬ 
portant point. It is found by those who 
cater for the masses that necessary as is high 
quality, this is by no means so essential as 
the rosy blush of the skin, as the brighter and 
more highly developed this is the more sale¬ 
able is the fruit. It is quite true that there 
is plenty of high-elass Apples that combine 
these two essentials in a marked degree, but 
eoil and cultivation can increase them con¬ 
siderably. Colour and evenness of sample 
are two governing points which appeal to the 
purchaser of home or foreign grown fruit, 
and the British grower fails signally in pre¬ 
senting his wares in temptingly even samples. 
An acquaintance who is a retailer of high- 
class fruits in a Midland town deplores that 
foreign Apples are given the preference, de¬ 
spite the fact that, in his opinion, far better 
fruits are available from British soil. Were 
there among our retailers more advocates for 
British Apples such as my acquaintance is, 
the interests of the seller and buyer would 
be much more advantageously united than is 
now the case. The disposition of so many 
retailers, and not less so, perhaps, the pur¬ 
chasing public, is the favouring of foreign 
over the home-grown products. Mr. Groom 
says “ he has seen Cox’s Orange and Blen¬ 
heim Pippins offered for sale in autumn at 
less than half what they would be worth at 
Christmas.” A careful estimate of the 
foreign sample will usually reveal the fact 
that uniformity of value is a ruling element. 

The ideas of the private gardener and the 
market grower are, it would seem, eonflict- 
ingly at variance, for in the one case the 
greater the extent of variety pressed into a 
given space the more pleasure there is de 
rived, while the man who supplies the market 
if he carefully estimates his possible profits 
will severely cut down the many varieties 
that appeal to the private gardener. It has 
often been urged that the multiplicity of 
names is a stumbling-block to the best in 
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terests of these who have fruit to sell. Those 
who embark in fruit-growing often do so with 
partially closed eyes, and experience has 
shown that a long series of years is necessary 
in order to choose the very best, judged from 
every standpoint. One instance will clearly 
illustrate this. Blenheim Pippin has been 
looked upon for many years as one of the 
very best Apples, yet because it has been 
found shy in bearing in its early youth 
planters pass it over. The same remark ap¬ 
plies also to Ribston Pippin, an Apple old- 
fashioned people cling to as their ideal, yet 
observations reveal the fact that because 
there is in many cases a predisposition to 
canker, the variety is banned. It is true 
there are many other good Apples beside the 
Ribston and Blenheim. After many years of 
partial banishment I understand Blenheim 
and Ribston are now being reinstated, pos¬ 
sibly with many regrets at the loss of time 
and profits that might have been made. I 
have had experience, recently that convinces 
me that Blenheim Pippin has yet a future 
before it, despite the fact that so many new 
varieties are in the field, and though we hear 
somewhat less of Ribston, the feeling is that 
this old-time favourite will yet live down the 
prejudice that has so long hung over it. I 
have heard it said that Blenheims are prac¬ 
tically out of season with the advent of the 
new year, but I have recently sampled some 
that w'ere as plump and full-flavoured as in 
November. I also can remember similar 
remarks being made respecting Cox’s Orange, 
which may be had quite plump and fresh 
throughout January and February. Much 
depends on the date of gathering, and the 
nature of the store in which they are kept, but 
to me it is passing strange that there should 
be so few British Apples in the market after 
Christmas, and that the purchasing public 
are so easily convinced of the superiority of 
foreign fruit. It cannot be denied that the 
foreign samples offered are well graded. 
British fruit looks equally tempting when 
similarly displayed, and with a high colour, 
but I have observed in home-grown samples 
much unevenness of grade, which detracts 
both from appearance and value. 

Much has been written regarding the in¬ 
difference of the home grower’s method of 
marketing his fruit, and at the same time of 
extolling the practice of the foreigner who 
spares nothing to make his produce attrac¬ 
tive. One feature observable in the case of 
Apples on the markets now is the large size 
of individual specimens. Many a private 
grower would scarcely dare to send his des¬ 
sert Apples to table assorted thus for size. 
It may be argued that the low prices offered 
and paid for English Apples account for much 
of the laxity of the seller, because the profits 
are invariably small when all commissions 
are paid. I see no reason, however, at 
present why home fruit growers cannot de¬ 
rive profit, if care is taken to weed out the 
chaff, for there is no doubt that a great deal 
of fruit is grown every year that is of very 


little value. An inferior variety takes as 
much room ajid attention as a really good 
sort. W. Strugnell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Transplanting fruit-trees.—I shall be glad if 
you will tell me the best thing to do with my trees. 
After reading your paper I have come to the conclmiou 
my money and efforts are wasted. A gardener has 
planted in my new plot of ground twenty or thirty fruit- 
trees. The subsoil is chalk, and there are from 12 inches 
to 16 inches of mould on top. The trees were planted in 
the 16-inch mould on the chalk, with a little manure at 
bottom. They were planted November, 1905, and all are 
doing well apparently. For twelve months they have 
had a mulching of manure 12 inches deep. If I have to 
lift them all again it will be a serious blow to iny hopes of 
crop. Can I not dig a deep trench round them and fill 
with manure and mould Enqurkk. 

[After reading your question carefully, and 
noting what you say as to your one-year- 
planted fruit-trees having done apparently 
well, we fail to see what you want to lift 
them for now. If you had complained of 
canker or any form of disease, or of coarse, 
rampant growth, we could have understood 
some reason to be anxious. But you give no 
intimation as to anything being wrong. We 
hope the trees were not planted too deeply— 
that is to say, not more than 3 inches of the 
stems should have been buried in the soil. 
If the trees need some pruning, as, doubt¬ 
less, they do, cut back tne main or leading 
branches one-third, and the smaller or inner 
branches or shoots quite hard. If any Moss 
or Lichen growth appears on them later, give 
them in November a good washing all over 
with fresh lime-white, with some soot mixed 
in it. We do not approve of a mulch over 
the roots of 12 inches of manure. That will 
do harm. At the most, put on a thin dress¬ 
ing of stabie manure at any time. If yon 
make wood-ashes, fork some in about the 
roots.] 

Fruit-trees on fence.—(l) I have bought a site 
for a house and garden, and propose to train fruit-trees 
round the fences of the garden. Can this be done satis¬ 
factorily on wooden fences, or are brick walls very much 
better, if not actually necessary ? (2) The fences cannot 
he finished before the end of April. Can 1 make any 
arrangements for planting the trees temporarily, so that 
they can be transferred to their places on the fences 
when the latter are ready R. A. M. 

[Brick walls have an undoubted advantage 
over w’ood fences, on which to train fruit- 
trees, not only because the body of brickwork 
is the more absorbent and retentive of sun- 
heat, but also because wood fences are apt 
to have in them openings, however small, 
thus admitting cold currents of air, which are 
harmful to the trees. Still further, wood 
fences offer much greater facility for harbour¬ 
ing insects than well-built brick walls. If 
you have n wood fence erected, let it be, if 
possible, 6 feet in height. Outside have Oak, 
rent, or park paling, well over lapped, and 
then make the inside fare of weather-board, 
or, better still, of half-inch hoarding, with 
well-closed joints. You would then have a 
proper surface to train the trees to. and 
would have no cold draughts. If you do not 
have an inside facing, but simply posts and 
rails, with an outside close fence, it may be 
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best to run stout, light wires from post to 
post, from the bottom to the top of the fence, 
and about 7 inches apart. To these the 
trees can easily bo tied, having first given 
the wires two coats of the best white-lead 
paint. Now, as to what should be done with 
the trees whilst the fence is being erected. 
If you could be assured that the workmen 
would do the trees no harm, we advise plant- 


Vines are expensive. Peaches or Figs under 
pot culture are more permanent than Vines, 
though if the Vines could be planted out in a 
bed, you will get shade in summer which 
could not be obtained from Peaches or Figs 
in pots. The pits for Vines need not be more 
than 3 feet wide and 2$ feet deep. If the 
roof on which the conservatory is built is not 
I strong enough to carrv brickwork, have the 

•1 i.;_1. u-,1,. 1,.,,,. U„A 


ing them at once in their purposed positions, made with inch boards. We have had 

and then tying them forward to stakes until similar pits, which have been in existence 


the fence was erected. If that be not pos- | twonty 


Growing Vines where the 


sible, then plant the trees in the open ground I rootg “ aro CO nfined in a limited space will be 
in rows 4 feet apart, and 4 feel apart in the success f u i jf the wants of the roots are 

Ihn hxon.. me flniu'ICO t utlTirntt - 


rows, tying the branches out flatwise to stakes s t, U tlied, and sufficient nourishment given. 

driven into the ground, and treating them - . - ~ - - 

just as if planted against the fence Put a 

mulch of long manure over the grou heating the conservatory with pipes from 

elude hot sunshine. Leave the trees so until | ,_. i b 1 __ , - . * - ~- r r _ . 


orchard trees. Now that so much attention 
is being drawn to the value of desirable late- 
keeping Apples, no apology is needed for 
penning a brief note as to the merits of Win¬ 
ter Greening.—A. W. 

ESPALIER APPLE TREES. 

A very economical way of training Apple- 
trees, as regards space, is the much neglected 
: espalier. Nothing forms so neat a blind to 
| the vegetable quarters as a tree grown in 
this way. The first expense of espaliers is, 
of course, considerable, if iron be used in 
their construction, but wooden stakes answer 
the purpose very well, and they can in most 

_* r .. * 1..J 1.. -* ..—.I Wiro 


If the kitchen boiler is below the floor of the j country places be easily procured. Wire 
conservatory, there will be no difficulty in j espaliers are, of course, to be preferred. In 


„ . . i . , _ 1 the kitchen boiler. The only difficulty I have 

October, then plant w ic fl 1 • noticed in such cases is on cold nights, as, 

Apnl W0U ‘ d bC aUe,ldpd w,t1 ' ; when the kitchen fire goes out, the tempera- 


too much risk.] 


ture in the conservatory falls low. Still, this 
difficulty may be overcome by close attention, 


Pot-Vines in conservatory —I have taken s . ..._ 

house'Velvet C froni r 'the r grourd. 011 The *size°*is a about There must be a complete command of the 1 of Apples and Pears? Year after vear the 


selecting trees for espaliers choose those on a 
dwarfing stock, which are naturally of a 
strong growing habit. 

It is not unusual to read a good deal re¬ 
specting neglected orchard trees, but how 
often does one find neglected espalier trees 


Tart of an espalier Apple-tree (Lane’s Prince Albert) in the gardens at Westwick House, near Norwich. 


25 feet long, 12 feet broad, and 11 feet to the ridge. 
It is unheated. 1 was thinking of growing Vines in it. 
Will you be good enough to give the nanus of a good 
black and a good white, and how many such a house 
would hold ? Of course, the Vines would require to be 
grown in pots or tubs. Would Peaches or Figs in pots 
be suitable? Any suggestions as to what I should 
grow would be a favour. Being unheated, I would re¬ 
quire to depend on the sun heat entirely. The house 
faces the south, getting sun all day. Will you kindly 
give me the size of pots 1 should start with. 1 want 
good-sized plants, and full particulars as to treatment 
Mill oblige. Would it be possible to beat this house? 
It occurred to me that as the kitehen boiler is quite close, 
it could be heated from there with 4-inch pi]>e8. The 
only thing I fear is that when water (hot,) is wanted 
for' the kitchen the temperature will fluctuate. I 
take possession in April. — Twknty-fivk \ kars Si b- 
.s niiiEiu 

[The best Vines for a cool-house are Black 
Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling (white). 
Your house, if Vines arc grown in pots, will 
hold about ten or twelve. If it is possible to 
make a brick pit along the front of the house, 
fill it with good soil, and plant the Vines in it. 
They will do better and bear continuously 
for years with frequent top-dressings. If you 
trust to pots, the Vines are soon exhausted, 
and will want icplacing often, and fruiting 


means of ventilation, and the means should 
bo ample. The ventilation should be closely 
studied, and worked in sympathy with the 
outside temperature, always avoiding cold 
draughts at this season and later.] 

Apple Winter Creening.— This is an Apple 
which has quite a number of synonyms, but 
among them French Crab and Easter Pip¬ 
pin, in addition to the name given above, are 
those under which the variety is generally 
propagated and sold. It is an old Apple, but 
still one of the longest keepers in cultivation, 
for with care the fruits can be had in sound 
ondition till Apples come again. The fruits , 

1 -V 


fruit spurs are allowed to 
thicken and lengthen, the 
young shoots getting fur¬ 
ther away from the main 
branches, every bit of 
voung wood being cut 
closely in every season. 
The result is seen in small, 
mis-shapen fruit, and the 
appearance of the trees is 
like a thick and badly- 
trimmed hedge. So bad, 
in fact, do they appear, 
that at first sight it would 
seem impossible to do any¬ 
thing to renovate them, 
and the idea at once occurs 
to root them up and fill 
their places with healthy 
young trees. This, how¬ 
ever, is not always advis¬ 
able, especially in the case 
of Pears, and, at all events, 
it is worth while trying 
what can ho done to im¬ 
prove them. Both roofs 
and branches will probably 
require attention, and 
which shall he first de¬ 
pends upon the condition 
of the trees. If the shoots 
are very strong and vigor¬ 
ous, the roots must be at¬ 
tended to the first season, 
careful and judicious root- 
pruning being of the 
greatest, advantage, and 
serving to check the exu¬ 
berant growth that is 
being made at the expense 
of fruit. Many of the 
strongest will ino3t likely 
be found running down¬ 
wards almcat vertically, 
and if there is plenty of 
surface roots thes£ may be 
cut off without any fear. 
All small and healthy roots 
must be taken care of and 
relaid as r.ear the surface as possible, a 
liberal addition of burnt garden refuse being 
made to the soil as tending to the produc¬ 
tion of small fibrous roots. This should 
always be done when the soil is in a nice 
friable condition, and never attempted while 
wet and pasty. 

With trees, on the other hand, that have 
shoots not above the normal size, the first 
thing necessary is to regulate these so that 
sun and air can reaeh every part of the tree. 
The early autumn is a capital time to set 
about the necessary thinning, just as the foli¬ 
age is losing colour preparatory to falling. 


The fruits M anv of the oldest spurs will have to be cut 
ntirely out, using a thin, strong saw, thes 


are medium sized, regularly formed, very 

solid and firm looking, having dark green that are not quite so uau uemg «;ui «»« 
skins, with just a tinge of colour on the sunny i where a few healthy fruit spurs of ^oung 
side. The flesh is brisk, juicy, and flavour dean wood can be left. It is not wise to thin 
acid, and its cooking qualities are of a high I too severely the first season, and in choosing 
order. It is a hardy grower and a free crop- the growths to leave, give preference to those* 

- 1 ^ branches, so that in due 


xl alike for orchard or garden | nearest the 


per, and goc 
cultivation. It used formerly to be more ex 
tensively cultivated than now, and I have 
seen excellent samples produced by old 


main 


time the young fruit-spurs that form where 
the old ones were cut entirely out will be 
close jointed and not drawn. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE SMILAX. 

Some twenty-five species of Smilax are recog¬ 
nised, but few are known in English gardens. 
S. aspera, a native of Southern Europe, 
whence it was introduced over 250 years ago, 
is the species most frequently met with. It 
is a valuable evergreen climber, covering 
rocks, roots, or low walls with its foliage ■ 
through the entire winter. It attains a height | 
of from C feet to 12 feet, and bears narrow, 
leathery leaves, heart-shaped at the base, and 
of a dark green colour, splashed with white. 
These and the angular stems are armed with 
prickles, by the aid of which it mainly climbs. 
In its native country it bears spikes of 
fragrant white flowers, followed by red 
berries, but these are rarely produced in this 
country. The plant requires a warm and 
sunny position, and should be provided with 
a bed of rich soil and a sheltered site. This 
Smilax suffers from severe winters, and also 
from lack of sufficient summer warmth. It 


THE DAPHNES AND THEIR 
PROPAGATION. 

i Not delicate or exacting as to soil, the 
Daphnes should be planted preferably in the 
I rock-garden, or, in the absence of this, singly, 
or as an edging for other taller shrubs. The 
| only objection to them is -that they are slow 
in growth, taking several years to produce 
their befit effect. To le.ssen this drawback as 
I much as possible it is well to make a good 
choice of situation at first. The species of 
Daphne best suited for outdoor culture are : 

Daphne Mkzereum. a small deciduous 
shrub, a little over 3 feet high, bearing in 
February and March rose-coloured or white, 
and very fragrant blossoms over the full 
I length of the twigs. These are succeeded by 
small oval-shaped berries, which in the rosy- 
flowered type are red, and in the white- 
flowered variety yellow. Both these colours 
are freely reproduced by seeds, which is also 
the best mode of propagation. There is a 
white double-flowered variety, which can be 
j reproduced by grafting on the young seed- 
' lings of the common species. 


tempts to acclimatise it in our gardens have 
proved unsuccessful. These are not the only 
forms of D. Cneorum ; each locality in which 
this pretty shrub grows can furnish a form of 
somewhat different aspect— e.g., flowers more 
or less largo, slight variations of colour, etc., 
and, as we have found, some varieties that 
can be grown more easily than others. 

D. alpina. —This species, which is very 
common on the Alps and Pyrenees, is a small 
deciduous-leaved shrub, producing in April 
and May white fragrant flowers in tufts at 
the ends of the branches. It ia seldom cul¬ 
tivated outside alpine gardens. 

D. Gnidium and D. olandulosa are only 
known to botanical collections. D. Gnidium 
is a native of the South of France, D. glan- 
dulosa being found in the mountains of 
Corsica. 

D. Blagayana is a native of the mountains 
of eastern Europe ; the flowers are white and 
fragrant, and the leaves large and evergreen. 
It is a shrub of exceptional merit, and 
though rarely seen in cultivation is absolutely 
hardy. 



is a very variable species, and there are 
several named forms, amongst which may be 
mentioned S. a. maeulata, with copper-green 
leaves, growing to a height of about 3 feet, 
S. a. mauritanica, a smooth-leaved variety, 
and a stronger grower, and S. a. Buchaniana, 
having longer leaves than the type. In the 
Botanical Gardens at Cambridge a hitherto 
unidentified form or species is grown, with 
handsome heart-shaped leaves 5 inches in 
length and of a like breadth, which has 
proved thoroughly hardy, and has been pro¬ 
visionally named Cantab. S. rot undifolia, a 
native of North America, is a handsome, 
high-climbing species, having large, round 
leaves, not so leathery as those of S. aspera. 
It has stout, curved prickles. The three 
named are the most worthy of cultivation in 
this country. The plant most generally 
known under the name of Smilax is not a 
Smilax at all, but Myrsiphyllum aspara- 
goides, which owes its misnomer to American 
nurserymen, and, being a native of the Cape, 
must have a greenhouse, and, if grown for 
mixing with cut flowers, a warmer house is 
necessary. S. W. F. 


Smilax glauca in the Royal Gardens, Hew. 

V \ 

/\)aphne Cneorum.— The best for outdocY 
, culture, this is a bushy shrub, with reeum- 
[ bent branches. The bright rose, or red, 
flowers are borne in clusters at the ends of 
, the twigs, which in the spring are almost en- 
i tirelv hidden by them. Given the soil and 
j situation that suit it, this shrub needs no 
j further care than frequent watering in the 
hot weather. We had proof of this last 
| summer in some very large plants, which in 
a fully exposed part of the roek-gardeu stood 
| the long drought, and now give promise of 
flowering in the first fine days of spring. One 
may in certain cases use this shrub as an 
edging plant. When this is done in order to 
I keep it low, the twigs are cut down each year 
I when in bloom, the flowers being useful for 
| cutting. There is a variety of Daphne 
I Cneorum with white blooms, but it is rarely 
i seen in gardens. Daphne Verloti and D. 
i striata are related forms of D. Cneorum, dif- 
| fering only from it in certain botanical 
features of little importance. D. Verloti 
frequently blooms towards the end of 
j summer; D. striata is difficult to grow. It is 
a plant-of the higher Alps, and all our at- 
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Propagation.- The Daphnes are mostly 
propagated from seed. All the species enu¬ 
merated above yield quantities of seed which 
germinates quickly if sown as 6oon as ripe. 
In the case of D. Cneorum layering succeeds 
very well, the layers taking two years to be¬ 
come well rooted. Layering should always 
be resorted to in the case of varieties differ¬ 
ing from the common type in depth or bril¬ 
liancy of tone in the flowers, or other char¬ 
acteristics which it is sought to conserve. 
For some three or four years past I have 
been making cuttings in the ease of I). 
Cneorum. Cuttings of this made in August 
and September, and put into open beds under 
bell-glasses, or into small pots, strike root be¬ 
fore the winter. Those which do not strike 
are taken back to the greenhouse. Having 
received many applications for young plauts 
of D. Philippi, and possessing only one of 
this species, it occurred to me to try cuttings 
of this in order to satisfy the*demnnd. Thirty 
or forty cuttings made ut the same time, and 
treated in the same way as for D. Cneorum, 
have already taken root, and will be fit to 
deliver in the spring. Necessity, therefore, 
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comes to the aid of the gardener in teaching 
him many things. Cuttings of D. Biagayana 
made last October, and placed in a green* 
house, rooted in less than two months. I can¬ 
not insist too much on the importance of cut¬ 
tings in the case of the Daphnes that will 
root in this way, as by it one gets plants as 
quick-growing, and more certain to succeed, 
than those obtained in the usual way of graft¬ 
ing on D. Laureola. In gardening, as a rule, 
there is a little too much grafting. More 
might be made of cuttings, and grafting 
should only be undertaken when it is desired 
to impart vigour to plants which need it, or 
to propagate such plants as do not readily 
strike from cuttings.—C. Lavenir (Lyon 
Horticole ). 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

NOTES ON HARDY FERNS. 

In gardens otherwise well managed we often 
see corners adjacent to buildings and with 
cold aspects filled up with rubbish and gene¬ 
rally the most untidy part of the place. This 
need not be, for in addition to the flowering 
plants that delight in shady, cool positions, 
we have in the hardy Ferns the means of 
making such corners charming all the year 
round. Enthusiasts in hardy Fern culture 
often say that no flowering plants should be 
associated with them, but this I hardly agree 
with—at any rate, when deciduous as well as 
evergreen species are included in the collec¬ 
tion. Many pretty effects may be produced 
by the use of such things as the hardy Vincas 
and Squills, Anemones and Primroses, and to 
leave them out of such arrangements is to 
rob them of half their brightness and beauty, 
and being mostly of dwarf habit, they do not 
in the least detract from the soft green tints 
of the young fronds of the Polys tic-hum and 
similar deciduous Ferns. Dealers in hardy 
Feme now catalogue an immense number of 
forms of the commoner species, such as Poly¬ 
podium vulgare, and there are few more beau¬ 
tiful among exotic kinds than some of these. 
The Welsh Polypody, for instance, is one of 
the prettiest, and even the common type is 
very beautiful, especially in early spring and 
in late autumn, when the fronds are ripe and 
the older ones taking on the old gold tint 
characteristic of them. Then the Hard Fern 
(Blechnum Spicant) in some forms is exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. Asplenium Adiantum* 
nigrum, again, has many forms, so have the 
Athyriums, to say nothing of the large 
number of beautiful species that have come to 
us from North America and Japan. 

There is no lack of material, then, for beau¬ 
tifying the places mentioned, and the form 
and manner of planting will depend somewhat 
upon individual taste. Where abundance of 
large stones of a rough and jagged kind, or 
any with a natural appearance can be had, 
something in the nature of rockwork is usually 
attempted. On the one hand, this does not 
need to be made flat and regular; on the 
other, there is no need of making it bristle 
with rough stone. * A stone in a hilly country 
often shows a round surface, sometimes quite 
a level one, while in slaty districts, or where 
pennant and sandstone are found, there are 
flat beds one over the other. Such fearful 
and wonderful arrangements as the common 
or garden rockery with sharp points sticking 
up at every foot or so are seldom seen in a 
state of nature. In planting it is a mistake 
to be dotting the plants about all over it at 
stated heights and intervals If a good large 
clump of the Royal Fern can be had, let this 
be placed in a bold and prominent position; 
also large clumps of such as the Soft Shield 
Fern, and let the dwarfer kinds have to be 
looked for, as it were. If an old log with 
Polypodium already established upon it can 
be obtained, this may be used as a place 
whereon to establish others such as like a 
clinging position more than to be planted 
in soil. The wild Hymenopliyllum, as well 
as the Black Spleenwort that is eo much at 
home in old masonry everywhere, thrive well 
in this way. But wood, as a rule, is not a 
good material for the purpose indicated. It 
soon decays and looks untidy, and there is 
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never the same thrift in delicate species of 
Ferns as there is when their roots can lay 
hold of stones. But in localities where stone 
cannot be had one must perforce be satisfied 
with wood for the purpose. Grower. 

ASPLENIUMS (BRITISH). 

I do not think that there is any more interest¬ 
ing family of plants than Ferns. At the pre¬ 
sent time they are not grown so extensively as 
they deserve, for in large private gardens 
one hardly ever finds a good representative 
collection of Ferns. They are an exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful class of plants. Ferns are 
especially suitable for the amateur, and any¬ 
one who has a sheltered and shady backyard 
can grow at least a few out of the great num¬ 
ber of beautiful varieties. 

Of this vast order of plants there is no 
more interesting genus than the Asple- 
niums, with the native members of which I 
am going to deal. With one exception, all 
the British Aspleniums are dwarf evergreen 
Ferns, which are especially suitable for rock- 
work. The best stone for a rockery intended 
for these Ferns is limestone, used in small, 
rough blocks. The best soil to use is a mix¬ 
ture of peat and leaf-mould, with a good pro¬ 
portion of silver-sand, and for some species 
a little fibrous loam may be added. In a 
rockery, if it is built properly, each Fern 
should have its own particular spot. For 
example, true wall species, such as A. triclio- 
manes and A. viride, should have the higher 
and drier positions, while A. septentrionale, 
which delights in moisture, should have a 
lower position on the rockwork. All the fol¬ 
lowing species and varieties may be grown 
in the open air, except where otherwise 
stated: — 

Asplenium filixfcbmina (Athyrium).— 
This is, perhaps, the most beautiful of the 
family. Sometimes, under congenial circum¬ 
stances, thi3 plant will reach a height of 
4 feet or 5 feet, and it then presents a fine 
appearance. It should be planted in a rather 
moist position in the rock-garden, and should 
be allowed plenty of room to develop. The 
best soil for it is a mixture of equal propor¬ 
tions of peat, leaf-mould, and loam, with the 
addition of a little silver-sand to keep the soil 
open, for, like most other Ferns, the Lady 
Fern cannot stand stagnant moisture. There 
is a great number of varieties of this Fern, 
all of them worthy of culture; the best of 
them are Victoria, mollc, latifolium, and 
rheeticum. 

Asplenium septentrionale is a very rare 
and diminutive Fern. It is of a tufted habit, 
and, if it thrives, will form large masses in 
comparison with its small size. It somewhat 
resembles a tuft of Grass, branching into one 
or two lobes at the top of each frond. This 
interesting little plant should be grown in a 
cleft between two stones in a shady spot in 
the rock-garden. The beet soil for this Fern 
is sandy peat, mixed with old mortar rubbish. 
This plant is found in parts of Somersetshire, 
North Wales, and in the Scotch Highlands. 

Asplenium oermanicum, sometimes called 
the Alternate Spleenwort, from the pinnae 
being arranged alternately on each side of the 
stem, somewhat resembles the last species, 
but may be grown in a rather drier position. 
The same soil may be used as for the last 
species, except that a greater proportion of 
rubbly matter may be used. It is a small 
Fern, not exceeding 4 inches or 6 inches in 
height. It is very rare, found only in the 
Lake District, and in a few places in Scot¬ 
land. 

Asplenium trichomanes.— This is a 
rather common Fern, found on rocks and in 
old walls all over the country. Although it 
can stand more Bun than most other Ferns, 
the best plants are grown in shade, and, when 
supplied with plenty of moisture, it presents 
a very striking appearance, from the contrast 
between its black stem and bright green 
pinnae. The best soil for this species is 
sandy peat, mixed with old mortar rubbish. 

Asplenium viride is considered by some 
people to be only a variety of the last 
species, the chief difference being a green 
stem instead of a black one; the same treat¬ 
ment may be pursued with this species as 
with the last. 

Asplenium fontanum is the rarest of the 


family. The fronds are each 3 inches or 
4 inches long, of a deep green above add of 
a paler green beneath. It is of a tufted 
habit, and, if certain conditions are attended 
to, not at all difficult to cultivate. The chief 
conditions for its successful cultivation are 
a sandy peat-soil, shade, and plenty of mois¬ 
ture. In the rock-garden it should D8 planted 
in a well-drained cleft between two pieces of 
rock. It is exceedingly rare, and is found 
only in one or two places in the country. 

Asplenium lanceolatum somewhat re¬ 
sembles the last species, but is rather more 
difficult of cultivation, and, to be grown with 
any success, it should have the shelter of a 
bell-glass. It is a small evergreen species, 
the fronds being about 6 inches long. It 
should have a peaty soil, good drainage, and 
should be planted in a moist spot in the rock- 
garden. It is a seaside Fern, and is found 
principally on our Bouth-western coasts. The 
variety michrodon, found in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall, is a handsome variety, worthy of culti¬ 
vation, and should be treated in the same 
way as A. lanceolatum. 

Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum is a rather 
common evergreen Fern, and very suitable 
for a shady rockery. It variea in height 
from 3 inches or 4 inches to a foot, and some¬ 
times 2 feet. It thrives best in leaf-mould, 
and must be supplied with plenty of moisture. 
The most important varieties are acutum 
and obtusatum, both worth growing. 

Asplenium Ceterach and A. ruta- 
muraria are two tufted wall species, rather 
difficult to establish in cultivation, but may 
be tried in rather dry, shady chinks of the 
rockery. A. Ceterach may be easily distin¬ 
guished by the dense, chaffy scales which 
cover the underside of the fronds. Theae 
two species should be planted in porou 3 , well- 
drained soil. 

Asplenium marinum, a very beautiful 
evergreen Fern, is a seaside species, found 
on the south-western coasts and in South 
Wales. R. E. Arnold. 

25, Cecily-hill, Cirencester. 

QARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS* 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Snake millipede v. wire worm.— I shall be 

extremely obliged if you will tell me what the enclosed 
worm may be. Is it a snake millipede or a wireworm ? 
My garden is infested with it, and I find it most destruc¬ 
tive. I have tried Vaporite, al9o soot and lime, but have 
not been able to destroy it. The soil is a black loam. I 
have also found a shorter millipede of a darker colour.— 
E. B. Scott. 

[The box, when it reached me, only con¬ 
tained a small piece of paper. You may 
easily distinguish wireworms from millipedes, 
as the former are of a brownish-yellow colour, 
with only three pairs of legs, placed just be¬ 
hind the head. The snake millipede has two 
pairs of legs to each joint of its body, and is 
generally of a dark-brown colour, except the 
spotted snake millipede, which has a row of 
red spots down either side, otherwise it is of 
a pale grey colour.—G. S. S.] 

Mites on Lilac buds.—I enclose the Lilac buds 
you ask for to see if they have the same mite os the Black 
Currant. These are off a small pot plant that is now in 
the greenhouse, but was in the garden (in its pot) all last 
summer.—J. K. 

[I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
Lilac buds you sent were not infested by gall 
mites. They were flower-buds, which are 
generally, I believe, somewhat stouter than 
the leaf-buds.—G. S. S.] 

Scale on Palm f.V. 1'. Z.).—' Your Palm is infested 
with scale. You had better lay it on its side, then go 
over every portion of the steni3 and leaves with a blunt- 
edged knife and scrape off every bit of scale to be found. 
Then make up strong eoapy-water, using 1 lb. of soft-soap 
to a bucketful of boiling water, and when it is dissolved 
and the water is yet quite warm give the whole of the 
stems and leaves a good washing with a fairly hard brush. 
Then thoroughly wash with clean water, using a rose 
water-pot or a syringe. It is of no use to ignore this pest, 
and any plant infested must be thoroughly cleansed. Yon 
may help to exterminate the scale by adding I pint of 
paraffin to the soap solution and keeping it well mixed. 


Lawn in bad condition (Claydon).— You can apply 
the sulphate of ammonia in the spring ; but we fear little 
good will result. The lawn is evidently in a very bad con¬ 
dition, and the Moss shows that it is damp. Make the 
best of it for this summer, and then in the early autumn 
we should advise you to have it remade, draining, if need 
be, trenching it, at the same time picking out all bad 
weeds, and adding some manure. Let it Bettle during 
the winter, and then the following April sow it down with 
good Grass seed. We should not plough it, as this will 
only bury the weeds, and they will again appear. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE NANKEEN LILY (LILIUM 
TESTACEUM). 

Tins is a really good garden Lily—indeed, 
in any selection of Lilies suitable for the open 
border this must have a place. Striking a 
Lily though it be, its early history is quite 
obscure, but, partaking as it does a good 
deal of the characters of Lilium candidum 
and L. chalcedonieum, it is usually regarded 
as a hybrid between the two, though whether 


established in a good deep, well-drained loam, 
a group of this Lily will each year form a 
charming feature about the end of June and 
later, for the stems, rising to a height of 
5 feet to 7 feet, are, though strong, not at all 
stiff, and sway about with every breeze. 
Apart from its other desirable features, the 
blossoms of this Lily are pleasantly, but not 
strongly, scented, hence it can be used in 
confined places where the stronger smelling 
ones would be inadmissible. It also thrives 
well in pots. In making a limited selection 
suitable for a loamy border, I should name 


concerning the origin of which we have but vague 
ideas, but which, nevertheless, appears to be 
Japanese—viz., Lilium testaceum of Lindley (the 
Nankeen Lily). It was first discovered by M. Fr. Ad. 
Haage, jun., of Erfurt, accidentally, in a large con¬ 
signment of Martagons, which he received from 
Holland, in 1830, and with which it had been mixed. 
The plant was introduced into Belgium by L. Van 
Houtte, of Ghent, who had received a case full of it 
from M. Von Weissenborn, of Erfurt, in exchange 
for some Fuchsias. This exchange was made in 1840 
or 1841, at which time there is no question that of 
this unknown Lily three persons at Lille in France 
each possessed an offset. One of these offsets chanced 
to flower at Esgnermes-lez-Lille, and showed an 
umbel of pendent blossoms, with petals reflexed like 
the Martagons, but larger, and of a beautiful 
nankeen colour slightly tinged with rose, and 
dotted with a deeper tint at the base. The 
bright orange-coloured stamens served to add 
to the beauty of the flower. M. Van Houtte, 
who happened to l>e at Lille, was fortunate 
enough to see this splendid novelty. He 
eventually received from M. Von Weissenborn 
an order for Fuchsias, with a postscript in the 
following terms : ‘ If by any chance you want 
the nankeen-coloured Lily, I have a quantity 
at your service.’ M. Van Houtte did not 
think twice about it, and seized with avidity 
the good fortune offered to him. He accep¬ 
ted the exchange, and soon became the 
possessor of a case more than a yard square 
full of Nankeen Lilies of all sizes, the largest 
bulbs measuring more than a foot in circum¬ 
ference. This news soon spread to Lille, and 
there caused much talk and disappointment 
when the possessors of the three offsets were 
convinced that the Lily of which M. Van 
Houtte had become the owner was the same 
as those which they had guarded so jealously. 
The Nankeen Lily passed from Belgium to 
England, where it flowered for the first time 
in 1842 with Messrs. Rollisson. It was then 
figured and described in the ‘Botanical 
Register,’ by Dr. Lindley, in 1843, under the 
name of L. testaceum. Dr. Kuntze, of Halle, 
had already described ic as L. Isabel!inum, 
and it also bore the name of I* excelsum 
among gardeners. M. Uinz, Fen., a nursery¬ 
man at Frankfort, and another gardener At 
Leipzig claimed to recognise in it an old 
friend which they had cultivated in their 
younger days. This was evidently a mistake, 
for no mention of this Lily had l»een made in 
any work on botany or horticulture. We are 
more inclined to believe that it is of recent 
introduction, and that the Dutch received 
it from Japan, with which country they were 
in constant communication. But is it really 
a true species? Or is it not rather the pro¬ 
duct of the white Lily fertilised by one of the 
pomponium section? The general appear¬ 
ance of the plant would lead one to sup¬ 
pose so.” 

Such, in short, is the very inte¬ 
resting history of L. testaceum it 
was my good fortune to find in the 
above named publication. X. 


THE FRONT GARDEN. 

To me it appears evident that the 
front garden stands to the owner in 
a somewhat different relationship 
than does his garden at the back of 
his premises. Without doubt tho 
average pedestrian takes the general 
appearance of that part of the home 
exposed to view as an index of the 
owner’s personality. As regards 
the garden at the back of his pre¬ 
mises, the owner’s interests are of 
a more self-regarding nature, for 
here he can indulge his personal 
tastes, and even his idiosyneraeies, 
without regard to outside criticism. 
In the front garden he will aim to 
keep up a long and unbroken show 
of bloom, but in tho back garden 
he will indulge his predilections 
without fear or favour. For in¬ 
stance, there are many beautiful 
and interesting hardy annuals 
which, however well thinned and 


The Nankeen Lily (Lilium testaceum). From a photograph in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


artificial or natural is not recorded. Other 
names by which it is known nre L. Isabel- 
linum and L. excelsum, this latter not 
an inappropriate one, as it will, under 
favourable conditions, reach a height of 
6 feet to 7 feet. The bulb is large and solid, 
and is, with the exception of that of the 
Madonna Lily, the earliest of all to start into 
growth. Though so early, the young foliage 
is rarely injured by spring frosts and cutting 
winds. The flowers, borne exactly as may be 
seen in the accompanying illustration, are of 
a clear nankeen tint, with bright orange 
anthers, and thus stand out in colour quite 
distinct from any other Lily. When once 
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L. testaceum, L. candidum, L. chaleedoni- 
cum, L. croceum, L. davuricum, L. mona- 
delphum, L. pomponium, L. pyrenaicura, and 
L. tigrinum. Considering that our know¬ 
ledge of the early history of L. testaceum is 
so limited, the following account* taken from 
a valuable, but little known, publication of 
122 pages, entitled “ Monographic, Historique 
et Litteraire des Lis,” par Fr. de Cannart 
d’Hamale, President de la federation des 
Societes d’Horticulture de Belgique, etc., 
etc., printed at Malines, 1870, may be of 
interest. A somewhat curtailed translation 
is herewith given: — 

“ There is aho another Lily with recurved petals, 


attended to, bloom for a very short 
time. Of course, when these are 
over, they can be cleared away, and 
the ground utilised for plants for 
spring blooming. 

To return to the front garden. Here it be¬ 
hoves us to study the pleasure of others as 
well as our own. To the lover of flowers it 
is a positive delight to stroll along the better 
roads and to feast our eyes on the floral dis¬ 
play of the well-kept gardens. Here, at 
Southaea, there appears to be little in¬ 
terest taken in the appearance of the 
front garden, and in too many instances 
I am sorry to say the front garden is a 
positive disgrace, although it must be ad¬ 
mitted that there are many exceptions. For 
thirty-five vears previous to the summer of 
1905 I had not a front garden. In the spring 
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of 1906 I had in blooui mixed Wallflowers, 
mixed East Lothian Stocks, early Violas, and 
Silene pendula. In the place of these for 
the summer display I had Antirrhinums, 
Summer Chrysanthemums, Petunias, African 
and dwarf French Marigolds, compact and 
free blooming Geraniums, all mixed colours, 
with bedding Calceolarias, Violas, Lobelias, 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Sweet Scabious. 
These were in bloom up to the latter part of 
October. The whole made a brilliant display, 
which many passers-by each day through the 
season stayed to admire. These plants were 
all of easy cultivation, and I see no reason 
why anyone with moderate experience should 
not do likewise. L. C. K. 


RAISING HARDY PERENNIALS FROM 
SEED. 

Last year I raised about 200 varieties of hardy 
perennials from seed, all of which germinated freely 
in the open ground, with the following exceptions, 
viz.1, Lathyrus latifolius ulhus grandiflorus “The 
Pearl’’; 2,Eryngium alpinum (although amethystinum 
germinated quickly;; 3. Statice latifolia; 4, Solidago 
spectabilis; 5, Trollius (ti varieties); 6, Corydalis nobi- 
lis; 7, Cultha. palustris; M, Ranunculus aconitifoliua; 
», Aruudo Donax; lo, Eulalia japonica fol. var. and 
E. zebrina; 11, Phlox decussata. I sowed seeds of 
1, 2, 5, 0, and 10 a second time in pots in June, with 
like want of success. As I wish to try again this 
year, I shall be much obliged if you will tell me if 
these varieties require any special treatment? 1 
understand that Nos. 5 and 6 do not germinate until 
the second spring after sowing the seeds. My great 
difficulty with seeds of this character is that the soil 
in the pots gets quickly covered with green mould 
and Moss, which it is difficult to remove without 
disturbing or carrying the seeds with it. Can any¬ 
thing be done to prevent growth of mould and Moss? 

1 may mention 1 have at least 3 inches of drainage, 
and have mixed a good deal of sharp sand with the 
soil. As I wish to try Hclleborus niger and other 
slow germinating seeds, I shall be glad to know 
how to overcome the difficulty?—D ale Ceopt. 

[If you experimented with some two hun¬ 
dred varieties of hardy perennials, and your 
failures so far are less than one dozen, we 
think you have done exceedingly well, the 
more so as you sowed the seeds m the open 
ground, w r here more failures are looked for 
than are usual when the seeds are sown in 
boxes or ^ans. The great value of sowing 
in the open ground—and we recognise this 
for a large percentage of things—is the more 
uniform condition of the soil; and when the 
ground is well prepared, and other precau¬ 
tionary measures incidental to good cultiva¬ 
tion arc adopted, the failures with good seeds 
are reduced to a minimum. 

Why certain kinds have failed it is not 
easy to say. Quite freshly ripened seeds of 
some plants—that is to say, seeds sown as 
soon as gathered—will remain two or three 
or more years before vegetating, appearing 
as thickly as possible in the end. In some 
instances—Eryngiums, for example, which 
are usually very quick to appear—the seeds 
may be at fault. Of the remainder, the 
Statice, Eulalia, and Arundo are frequently 
uncertain as to quality, and are largely in¬ 
fluenced by age, as also the conditions under 
which the plants flowered and the seeds har¬ 
vested. If these do not appear during the 
spring of 1907, we should discard them as 
worthless. The Lathyrus, Trollius, Cory¬ 
dalis, and Caltha will, in all probability, put 
in an appearance this spring, but, if not, are 
worth retaining another year. The Caltha 
should have been sown in a pan specially pre¬ 
pared, or in a pot, the base of the latter to be 
constantly in water to maintain the sub- 
aquatic or marsh-like character of the plant. 
The Corydalis, too, requires a greater degree 
of moisture than most things when raised 
from seeds. The Ranunculus in the open 
ground may have been too deeply covered, 
and in such case the seeds, if quite good, and 
sown sufficiently early, would vegetate and, 
finally, produce a miniature Pea-like corm, or 
root, below' ground, the development of the 
cotyledon in this instance being of very short 
duration. Even w'hen the seed leaves ap¬ 
pear above the soil, the period of duration in 
this and not a few other plants of a bulbous 
or tuberous-rooted character is comparatively 
brief, often not more than six weeks, fre¬ 
quently much less. Add to this tlie fact 
that only the seed leaves appear in the first 
year, or the smallest indication of a third 
or rough leaf, and you will realise bow easy 
it. would be for this type of plant to be 
overlooked. The Phloxes we should expert 
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to see in the coming spring. Seeds of Helle- 
borus niger, even if quite good, will remain 
dormant for months, and such as are 
gathered and sown immediately they are 
ripe—that is, in July—never appear before 
the following spring, and frequently not till 
a year later. The seeds should always be 
sown in a shaded and cool spot in the open, 
and it is well to cover the plot of ground 
with slates to stay evaporation, examining 
the spot from time to time. 

The Moss-covered surface of seed-pots is 
largely due to too much moisture, the latter 
rendered more or les3 a necessity by giving 
the pots a wrong position. The condition 
can be reduced to a minimum by placing 
several of the seed-pots in a box of sufficient 
depth to admit of being covered by slates, 
boards, sacking, or oilcloth—anything, in¬ 
deed, to exclude light and heat for the time 
being. In such a receptacle watering would 
rarely be required, and the trouble would 
largely be overcome. By thoroughly baking 
the soil intended for use in seed-sowing, all 
weed-seeds would be killed. This baking 
would necessitate a thorough soaking of the 
soil before sowing the seeds, and if this 
soaking is carried out to the saturation point, 
allowing a dozen hours to elapse before sow¬ 
ing any seeds, it will be some time before 
any water is needed. By these simple pre¬ 
cautionary means, much of the trouble to 
which you now refer will be got over.] 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE PANSY 
FROM SEED. 

The Pansy may be treated as an annual with 
considerable success, and the wonder is so 
few growers take advantage of this newer 
method of dealing with it. In the past it 
has been the custom in many gardens to make 
a sowing in July and subsequent months, 
pricking out the seedlings into specially pre¬ 
pared quarters, and often placing in their 
flowering quarters in the early days of the 
succeeding spring. Where the earliest batch 
of seedliugs has been ready for transferring 
in the autumn to the beds intended for their 
reception this has been done, and a very 
early display of blossoms ensured in the fol¬ 
lowing spring. Such a system, however, lies 
many disadvantages where the gardens are 
situated in and around large towns. A spring 
sowing invariably turns out well, the result¬ 
ing plants flowering in the early summer. I 
have made a sowing of Tufted Pansies in 
mid-March, and gathered flowers of high 
quality from the plants during the latter half 
of the June succeeding. 

The present is an excellent time to raise a 
batch of seedling Pansies. Anyone who has 
a hot-bed, or, better still, a house in which a 
temperature of about 50 degs. can be main¬ 
tained, should be able to easily raise a large 
number of seedlings. Of course, if a little 
extra bottom heat can be obtained for a week 
or so it is a distinct gain, as during this short 
period meat of the seed will have germinated. 
From this time forth, however, care will have 
to be exercised, otherwise the young seedlings 
will quickly become drawn. It is a good 
plan when it is seen that most of the seed has 
germinated to move the seed pans or box<s 
into less warm, though comfortable, condi¬ 
tions. The seedlings must not be allowed to 
get drawn. As soon as the third leaf is 
formed the boxes or pans of seedlings should 
be stood on shelves near to the glass. A suit¬ 
able compost for raising seedling Pansies 
should consist of loam and leaf-mould in 
equal quantities, passed through a half-inch 
sieve. Add thereto coarse silver sand to 
make the compost porous, and give the heap 
a thorough mixing before using. Cover the 
bottom of the pans and boxes with some of 
the rougher siftings of the soil, and fill in 
with the prepared compost to within lialf-an- 
inch of the top. Level the surface soil, and 
press rather firmly all over. Sow the seed 
thinly, and finish off by covering the seed 
lightly with some of the finer soil. The 
young plants when they have formed the third 
leaf should be pricked off into rather deeper 
boxes, and in a compost consisting of rather 
more loam than that advised for seed sowing. 
Observe a distance between each seedling of 
about an inch and a half, and 2 inches be¬ 


tween each row of seedlings. This will be 
ample space to allow until they have become 
nicely established, and have made consider* 
able progress. When pricking off the seed* 
lings make each one firm, and water well in. 
For a few days, or a week, it would be well 
to replace the boxes of seedling plant* in a 
cosy corner of the greenhouse. A heated pit 
would answer equally well at this period. As 
soon as there is evidence of their being estab¬ 
lished in the new quarters, transfer the boxes 
to the cold frame. Frost must he excluded 
should there be any at the time. Cold and 
cutting easterly winds must also be guarded 
against. In a little while the seedling plants 
will become hard and well established, and 
bear exposure. The grower must keep the 
soil sufficiently moist to promote sturdy 
growth. As the more genial weather of late 
spring is experienced the lights may be 
opened and abundance of air given. Subse¬ 
quently, the lights may be removed entirely, 
and this should be preparatory to planting 
outdoors. The flowering quarters should be 
got ready as soon as possible, and soil of a 
good and lasting kind provided. Break up 
the surface soil with a fork, level down nicely 
with a rake, and arrange the beds in a way to 
suit the convenience and peculiarities of the 
garden. Beds about 4 feet wide are most 
convenient, and the plants should be put out 
in rows, about 9 inches apart, and 6 inches to 
9 inches apart in the rows. 

D. B. Crane. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Larkspur Blue Butterfly.— Will you kindly tell 
me how to treat the annual Larkspur Blue Butterfly ? It 
does not seem to succeed when sown in the open ground 
in spring. Must it be raised under glass ? In genenri the 
annual Larkspurs dislike transplanting, and are float 
when autumn sown.—B. C. Tiiomasskt. 

[Sow the seed in heat early in March, and 
grow on in pots until the weather is suitable 
for planting out. Take care that the plants 
are kept near the glass, and also well har¬ 
dened off previous to planting them out in the 
open air.] 

Cordyline australis. I should be much obliged 
if you would kindly tell me here 1 could obtain seeds of 
Cordyline australis, and give me any cultural directions ? 
After seeing the article in <J \im>kmxo of Dec. 80th, 1906, I 
am anxious to try and grow it, though doubtful as to 
whether it will lw haidv in this neighbourhood.— 
W. E. A. C., MVe/ei/ R.S.O., AW.r. 

[If in a sheltered place near the sea, wo 
think it would do. Start with a healthy, and 
not an old, plant. It will probably be better 
to get a plant from a Cornish nursery, as in 
that county Cordyline australis is common. 
If you are resolved to raise your own seed¬ 
lings, any seedsman can get you seeds, which 
should be sown in a gentle heat in early 
spring, but the young plants take a con¬ 
siderable time to attain an effective size. In 
nurseries Cordyline australis is often known 
by the names of Dracaena australis and Dra- 
ctena indivisa, but the true Cordyline indi¬ 
visa is quite a different plant, and a very 
rare one. The leaves are inyicli broader than 
those of C. australis, being about 5 inches in 
width, of a peculiar greyish-green tint, with 
a bright red mid rib.] 

The Hight-scented Stock (Mathiola bicornis).— 
This ia a very old annual, but it ia aurpriaing what 
a number of people know little or nothing of it. It is 
not much of a plant to look at —indeed, it is rather 
insignificant—and if it were not known it might be 
taken for a weed and rooted up. What it lacks in 
attractiveness is more than made up by the delight¬ 
ful fragrance the flowers yield “ at set of sun,” that 
being the time when, unlike other blooms, the star- 
like flowers of the Mathiola are at their best. It 
requires no sowing and pricking ol! into boxes, hut to 
he sown out of doors in a sunny position where it is 
wanted to bloom. Only last summer 1 was standing 
near a bed one night that was edged with this frag¬ 
rant flower, when someone said, “ What a delightful 
smell ! WTiate* er is it V That is the verdict and 
inquiry many make about a most simple and inex¬ 
pensive plant that may he grown in the poorest of 
soil with next to no trouble.—LKAlirRST. 

Pyrethrums from seed.— It is not often that, in 
connection with the propagation of Pyrethrums, we 
think of any other method than that of root divi¬ 
sion: hut there is another system—that of sowing 
seed, which may he followed, with not a little suc¬ 
cess, if seed is procured from a firm of repute. Now 
is the time when seed should he sown in boxes in 
the greenhouse, pricking off the seedlings, and sub¬ 
sequently planting out in prepared ground in May. 
Some of the most forward plants will send up a few 
blossoms in the autumn; hut it is the following year 
when one may look with certainty for a reward of 
the labour. Single sorts are particularly adapted for 
cutting, and l have seen very pleasing results from 
a packet or seed. WooamsTWICK. 
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GARDEN ROOMS AS DART OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Outdoor summer life is agreeable to all. but 
owing to the hard-and-fast ways of our Eng¬ 
lish architects its enjoyment is made much 
more difficult than need be. If people would 
travel in Italy, Austria, and other countries, 
they might see how easy it is to plan part 
of a house so that in it wo may enjoy the free I 
air, warmth, and shelter at the same time. 
In our country one often has to get quite 
away from the house to find any such com¬ 
fort in warm weather or grateful sunshine 
in winter. True, in gardens of some size there 
are arbours or summer-houses, mostly too 
far from the house for frequent use, rarely 
quite dry, often overgrown, uninviting, and 
for the most part abandoned to insects. 
Then, there are seats and lounges also, often 
beneath trees of dense cover, and therefore 
open to risk of chill in passing from the outer 
warmth into the cooler currents that play . 
around such centres. The British dwelling 
is often set down in its grounds, four-square, i 
ugly, and uncompromising; the house stops 
short dead, and you must either be wholly in 
or wholly out, the utmost concession being 
a draughty porch—open to all corners— 
French windows, which cannot be opened 
without cooling the entire house, or the con¬ 


inaterial, such as Oak-shingles, which make 
good roofs. The floor should be of stone or 
stout plain tiles, and the walls sound in 
every way. So planned, there is some good 
use for the summer-house, although not so 
handy for open-air meals as when the garden- 
room is part of the dwelling. The nature 
of our insular climate is such that the kind 
of half-house and half-garden shelters we 
describe is more needful with us than in 
warmer climates, and demands more care in 
the planning. 


Cosmos. — I see new early-flowering forms of 
the above are advertised this year. There is 
probably nothing very new about them, as I 
had a strain some years ago that started flower¬ 
ing at the end of July, and lasted well till mid¬ 
autumn. If this is fixed, and one can depend 
o;i the early flowering, the strain will prove 
very acceptable, as it is a pretty thing alike 
on the border and for cutting. I have not 
grown it for a couple of seasons, as, following 
the early-flowering strain, I had one which 
although sown at the same time, and treated 
in precisely the same manner, did not start 
flowering until the middle of September, and 
in another fortnight was cut down by frost. 
Under such circumstances, the Cosines are, 
of course, practically useless. From a deeo- 



A garden room, 1»y Hamid Peto, Bridge House, Weyltridge. 


servatory, in whose damp atmosphere one 
cannot sit. What is wanted is a shelter from 
immediate glare or treacherous air-currents, 
which is pervaded freely by the genial glow 
of surrounding light and air; it should also 
so form part of the house as to allow of 
basking in the sun between whiles, even on 
days of broken weather. The value of such 
“sun-traps” as an aid to health can hardly 
be overrated. It should be easy to plan a 
“garden-room” as part of the house upon 
its sheltered side. It would be best on the 
ground floor, but might also be made (as it 
often is abroad) on the first floor. One 
gain in this would be that the servants 
could get to it as easily as to afiy other 
part of the house. In our country it is un¬ 
pleasant for them—as for others—to cross 
grass or damp paths upon wet days, what¬ 
ever it may be in fine weather. This open- 
air room should be part of every house. 

And when we make garden-houses away 
from the dwelling, instead of the “fuzzy” 
“ summer-houses ” that ure deserted after a 
few* years, such shelters should be built 
solidly to face all weathers, the “rustic- 
work” of which they are so often built be- I 
ginning to rot as soon as put up. Let us 
build, therefore, of good material only, local 
stone or brick, simple in colour, and the 
roof of stone, as in Oxford, Northampton 
shire, or Sussex : fading these, a^iy enduring 
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rative standpoint, the Cosmos, being light 
almost to flimsiness, can be used in much 
greater profusion than heavier flowers—in 
fact, if used sparingly, the decoration has a 
poor, meagre appearance. The Lavateras 
and Iceland Poppies are flowers of similar 
character.— E. Burrell. 

Old Fuchsias — Horn**times after old Fuchsias 
have been kept through the winter, and the necessary 
number of cuttings have been taken, the plants 
which perhaps have done duty for years are cast 
aside in favour of younger plants. This is, I think, 
a mistake if there is much bedding out to be done, 
for if these old plants are given a little encourage¬ 
ment for a month or two, then put into cold 
frames in May to harden oil. and planted out.-it will 
be found that they will bloom profusely, and give a 
very good account of themselves—in fHct, the turn¬ 
ing of them out of pots and so giving them more 
root room gives the plants a new lease of life, and 
1 have seen very good results follow. -Tow nsm an. 

Oypsophila elegans . " If you are not able to 
grow the perenniul forms of Uypsophila, then you 
ought to grow the annual," someone once said’ to 
me. I grow both-the annual kind because it is so 
useful for mixing with other flowers, especially such 
things as Sweet Peas, Poppies, etc. It is easily grown 
- a pinch of seed sc attered in the liorders in April will 
yield many plants and a profusion of flowers, and if 
the flowers themselves are not particularly striking, 
they form a most useful adjunct to many a vase of 
cut flowers. It is one of those things, however, that 
people are apt to overlook until too late to sow. 
This Uypsophila will grow' in the poorest of soil. I 
saw last ytar a number of plants in bloom on a walk 
in a garden, composed mostly of ashes, evidently the 
result of seed being dropped out of a packet.— 
Dkruv. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HANGING-BASKETS—GETTING THEM 
READY. 

The time is not far distant when the green¬ 
house roof, porticos, verandahs, and windows 
can be made to look very pretty by using 
hanging baskets filled with an assortment of 
fine-foliaged and flowering plants. The 
baskets need not he at all elaborate, but they 
should certainly he strong, as it is annoy¬ 
ing when they “ give way” in the middle of 
tt season at a time when they are showing 
much promise of beauty. Just at present, 
therefore, those who desire to have well-fur¬ 
nished baskets from June to September can 
be getting them ready. Wood baskets made 
of strips of Pine or Oak well varnished In^t 
for a number of years, but those constructed of 
wire, if painted every season, answer quite 
as well, and when they have been lined with 
green Moss, and filled with compost, they arc* 
fit for the reception of the plants. There are 
in most greenhouses many things that are 
hardly considered gcod enough or large 
enough for planting out, and which may be 
brought into use for the filling of baskets. 
Take Fuchsias. Heliotropes, or Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, three subjects that always do 
well so grown. In a sense the smaller the 
plants are the better, and so young struck 
cuttings are the best to start with. First, be¬ 
cause they are young, and have most vitality, 
and, secondly, because they are easier to train 
than plants of older growth. Side shoots 
should be encouraged, so that they may fall 
over the sides of the basket, and if the plants 
after they have heen placed in the baskets for 
a time do not “break” naturally, they 
should be pinched, and the shoots when they 
have grown a few inches pegged to the 
sides of the baskets, which will result Jn a 
mass of bloom with plenty of good foliage. 
Baskets of sweetly scented “ Chewy Pie,” 
Fuchsias, or Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums with 
masses of bloom, may thus be obtained with a 
little trouble and forethought. 

There are many other subjects that suggest 
themselves. Everyone knows what a deal of 
blossom may be got from the trailing Campa¬ 
nulas, and they are very easily grown. Then 
there are pretty little things like Thunber- 
gias. the showy Achimenes, the eorms of 
whieh may now be inserted round a basket 
and placed in a warm house. Even more 
beautiful are the Tropseolums, which are not 
always thought of in connection with baskets, 
although their worth as climbers over a 
greenhouse roof is recognised. Then there 
are subjects valued because of their foliage, 
and which are just in their element when 
under the shade of a roof in a warm house — 
plants like the Asparagus, and baskets of 
Maiden hair Ferns, which come on wonder¬ 
fully quick given heat, moisture, and shade. 

Leahurst. 

ALLIUMS FOR POT CULTURE. 
Among the Alliums there are one or two 
good kinds, such as A. neapolitanum and A. 
Hermetti grandiflorum, which, aie excellent 
subjects for early flowering. They require 
very little forcing if grown in pots under 
glass, and, if not handled too roughly, they 
are almost free from any offensive suggestion 
of the “Onion” odour. The first-mentioned 
is largely grown as a market plant, and is 
sold in quantities in Covent Garden at a time 
of the year when flowers on long stems are 
scarce. Most of these arc imported from 
the south of Europe, but home growers also 
send their supplies, and it is only the private 
grower who neglects the plant. The white 
flowers, borne in large umbels, contrast 
quaintly with the green stamens, and when 
used with suitable greenery they are very 
decorative. A. Hermetti grandiflorum is also 
white-flowere l, and bears very fine heads, 
and is equally amenable with A. neapoli¬ 
tanum to the slight forcing needed to give 
early flowers. Another form used to he 
grown by West of England market growers, 
under the name of A. vernale, but this 1 have 
not seen for years. It was very useful for 
the many purposes to which white flowers ar* 
put, and was a smaller grower than the others 
mentioned. 

To grow these Alliums in pots, bulbs should 
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MARGUERITE CARNA¬ 
TIONS. 

Tf I sow seeds of Marguerite Carnations 
iu July, at what time in the following 
spring are they likely to bloom, and will 
they be a success with proper treat¬ 
ment?— Rosa. 

[These are grown for late 
autumn and early winter bloom, 
and very useful they are at that 
time, when Carnations generally 
are over, and so many things in 
the outdoor garden are past 
their best. They are, however, 
equally serviceable during the 
spring months, and it is possible 
to hove a good supply i f Car¬ 
nations up to the time they be¬ 
gin to flower in the open ground. 
Wc do not consider thin race of 
Carnations of much service for 
mid-winter bloom; they form 
buds freely in the autumn, but 
the blooms do not seem to have 
much substance when they open, 
and quickly fade. From the 
beginning of March onward they 
come good in form and colour, 
and have that delicious frag¬ 
rance which is almost entirely 
wanting during the dull winter 
months. 


be secured and planted fairly thickly in nur¬ 
sery rows, choosing a sunny site, and, if pos¬ 
sible, a rather light soil. Lift the bulbs as 
soon as ripe, sorting them into two sizes, the 
bigger for potting and the smaller for replant¬ 
ing to give a supply for another year. Let 
the former bake in the sunshine for a few 
weeks, under a frame-light, and pot them up 
in the autumn at intervals, according to re 
quirements. Eight to ten bulbs should be 
potted in a 7-inch pot in any ordinary 
light soil. Fewer bulbs may be put into 
smaller-sized pots, but will not grow so 
strongly. After potting, plunge the pots in 
ashes in a cold frame, which should be 
protected from frost. Keep the soil just 
moist until growth begins, and after that 
water liberally, and give liquid-manure at 
each alternate watering. Bring into a 
fairly warm greenhouse as the growth de¬ 
velops and the flower-heads begin to show 
themselves; or, if more convenient, keep in 
the cold frame, in which case flowers must 
not be expected until April. The season 
may, of course, be extended bj 
bringing plants into warmer j 
quarters, but these should not 
be much above ordinary green- j 
house temperature, or the 
stems will be drawn and 
weakly. A. ncapolitanum 
grows to a height of about 
eighteen inches when good 
bulbs are used.—J. C. Tallack, 
in Gardeners' Magazine. 


be thrown up, when these plants are doing 
well, early in July ; but these will have to be 
pinched off, as flow r ers are not required be¬ 
fore October, just as outdoor things are 
mostly over, and the formation of side 
growths is thereby encouraged, so that com¬ 
pact leafy specimens with abundant foliage 
down to the rim of the pot are obtained. 
From the beginning of August the flower- 
stems should be allowed to push up, as these 
will give a crop of bloom during the autumn 
and early winter months. If the weather is 
dry, it is advisable to give a good watering 
the day previous to lifting. Pots only large 
enough to contain the roots should be used, 
as the object is to get the plants as pot-bound 
as possible by winter. The small amount 
of fresh soil necessary should be very fine, so 
that it can be worked in among the roots. If 
the plants are stood in a cold-frame, shaded 
from hot sun, and kept rather close for a few' 
days, they will soon make new roots, and 
can then be exposed to the full sun. We 
have had plants treated as above rccom- 


fully grow Achimenes and Gloxinias may be 
able to grow Torenias, for the treatment they 
require is much the same.— Leahurst. 


CARNATION ROYALTY. 

This, flowers of which we figure to-day, is a 
very popular variety, the colour being deep 
pink, and showing well under artificial light. 
The blooms, too, as may be seen by the illus¬ 
tration, are of good size, full to the centre, 
and freely produced. Those who prefer blos¬ 
soms of moderate size may well take up the 
cultivation of this kind with every hope of 
success, and if larger blooms are wished for, 
then, by disbudding, these can easily be ob¬ 
tained. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Giving plants manure water —Can you give 
me a rough idea of how often to give manure-water 
to plants? My man seems to give it to all plants 
indiscriminately, und I fancy he overdoes it. 1 have 


The culture of the Marguerite 
Carnations is very simple, con¬ 
sisting in putting them out 
in early spring in well-worked, 
fairly enriched ground, and lifting and pot¬ 
ting them late in summer or early in autumn. 
Many sow the seed in early spring, in 
warmth, but we prefer to sow in July or 
early in August in a cold frame. The seed 
germinates freely at that season, and the 
young plants can be kept in a cool-house 
through the winter, coming into the open 
air in spring, without having been subjected 
to the debilitating effect of artificial heat. 
No hardening off is necessary, as is indis¬ 
pensable in the case of plants raised in heat 
in February ; and if planting out for the sum¬ 
mer months is to be practised, the young 
plants can be set out a month or six weeks 
earlier than can otherwise be the case. Some 
gtow these Carnations in pots during the 
summer, but we favour putting them into the 
open ground. Healthy young seedlings put 
out early in April will grow into specimens 
large enough for 7-inch pots, and they will 
be crowded with buds by the close of the 
summer. Early planting admits of early lift¬ 
ing, the plants being large enough to pot up 
by the middle of August. Flower-spikes will 
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Carnation Royalty. 


mended, the roots of which could hardly be 
got into 8-inch pots, and which gave a con¬ 
stant succession of bloom from November to l 
July. The colours, too, are really good, 
ranging from pure white to very dark crim¬ 
son, and the flowers have the true Clove 
scent.] 


Torenias. —These showy plants revel in the 
heat of a Cucumber-house, and one of the 
very best baskets it was my lot to see a few 
summers ago was so grown. They are, per¬ 
haps, best treated as annuals, and seed may 
be sown now in pans of loam, leaf-mould, 
and coarse sand, in a brisk heat, the young 
seedlings being transplanted and kept grow¬ 
ing on, when they may either be potted off or 
placed round the sides of a hanging basket. 
I would caution those who have not had much 
experience with them against sowing the seed 
too early, unless they are prepared to give 
them a warm atmosphere throughout their 
early stages of growth. To those who cannot 
do this it is better to wait a few weeks. I 
might mention that anyone who can succcss- 


Arums, Salvias, Geraniums, Calceolarias, Petunias, 
and Canterbury Bells in the greenhouse. — Anxious. 

[A difficult question to answer, as so much 
depends upon the strength of the manure, the 
varieties of plants, and their condition. 
Roughly speaking, no plant of any kind 
should be given manure-water till the pots 
are well furnished with roots and the stimu¬ 
lating effects of the soil likely to soon become 
exhausted. Then, in the case of quick-grow¬ 
ing subjects, silch as those mentioned, an 
application of manure-water once a fortnight 
will be very suitable. During the winter, it 
may with advantage be suspended altogether, 
or reduced to very narrow limits, but this, of 
course, will depend upon the plants them¬ 
selves, their condition, and other matters. 
Thus, Arum Lilies, whose pots are packed 
full of roots, will be helped by an occasional 
stimulant, even in winter—that is, if in a 
temperature of 40 degs. to 50 degs., or there¬ 
abouts ; but if they are kept in a structure 
from which frost is just excluded, and nothing 
more, their roots will not be sufficiently 
active to assimilate the manure then applied. 
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pared land, but here, again, it must be sub¬ 
ject to the land being in a fit condition, 
otherwise it is better to wait. Do not forget 
to plant a few of the lovely species of Roses. 
A very beautiful and ornamental winter sort 
is R. pimpinellifoliu blanda. It is orna¬ 
mental by reason of its scarlet red bark, this 
vying with the red Dogwood in its richness of 
colour. Shades for Rose blooms are now a 
necessity for the up-to-date exhibitor, and 
now is a good time to make same. Get a 
friend to lend you one as a pattern. They 
are easily constructed with wire and calico 
painted green. Labels should be seen to. 
Nothing is more disappointing than to see a 
lovely Rose and not know its name. The 
Acme label is the best, and if suitable stan¬ 
dards of wire are let into the ground, and the 
labels secured thereto, they lavst for years. 
Rose-boxes for exhibition should be over¬ 
hauled and repaiuted. If other sizes are 
wanted now is the time to see about them. 
The rules of the National Rose Society will 
afford information as to the varying dimen- 


ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM ACTiEUS 
LANGLEYENSE. 

The illustration represents probably the best 
of the very interesting series of varieties of 
C. Actoeus yet obtained. It was first raised 
by Mr. John Seden in Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons’ nurseries at Langley, and, when 
exhibited before the Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety in 1900, it received an award of merit. 
Since that time the plant has been divided, 
and pieces passed into several well known 
collections, one being that of Major Holford, 
Westonbirt, Gloucestershire, where the plant 
has thriven exceedingly well, and produced 
flowers far superior in every way to those 
of the original. Major Holford’s plant was 
shown nt. the Royal Horticultural Society s 
meeting on December 15th, 1906, when it was 
unanimously awarded a first-class certificate. 
The illustration, taken in Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence’s collection at Burford Lodge, though 



Cyprlpedium A eta us langleycnse. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence's earden 
at Burford Lodge, Dorking. 


If the plants are potted in good lasting com¬ 
post, it is far better to do without liquid- 
manure altogether than to use it in excess, 
as this results often in sappy growth, with a 
preponderance of leaves over flowers. One 
item that you may, perhaps, have noticed is 
that cuttings of Pelargoniums taken from 
plants to which no stimulating manure ha 3 
been applied strike root far more readily than 
those obtained from fed-up plants.] 

Starting Tuberous Begonias. - Will you kindly 
toll me if it is best to start the Tuberous greenhouse 
Begonias in a box or Bmall pots, and then transplant into 
their flowering pots, or whether to put them straight into 
the pots in which they are to flower ? What size pot is 
best for them to flower in, also what roil ?—J. M. R. 

[\ ou can either start the bulbs in boxes and 
then pot them on, or you may put each bulb 
into a 3-inch pot, shifting on as may be 
necessary. A good compost is equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with some well-rotted 
manure and silver-sand. You can flower 
them in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, which will be 
large enough, but it would be well if you 
start them in the 3-inch pots, to give one shift 
before placing into the flowering pots, as, 
unless you are very careful as to watering, 
the soil may get too wet, and the bulbs be 
ruined. When the pots in which you flower 
the plants are well filled with roots, a little 
liquid manure will be beneficial, lie Cycla¬ 
mens, see article in an early issue. 


ROSES. 

ROSE NOTES. 

One may now take in hand the pruning of 
Rambler Roses of all descriptions, save the 
Teas and Noisettes. This work is usually 
carried out in August and September, but 
stress of work at that season often compels 
one to shelve it until now. If we could get 
Wnto a way of treating our Rambler Roses as 
the gardener does his Raspberries wo should 
bavc a much better result in the way of blos¬ 
som. This might, perhaps, apply more to the 
Multiflora group than the Ayrshire and Ever¬ 
green sections, because these latter two tribes 
will ramble away, and produce great masses 
of growth, and yet continue to flower every 
year with little or no pruning. Generally 
speaking. Rambler Roses need to be relieved 
of much of their old wood, cutting this right 
to the ground, and depending on the ripened 
young rods for the blossom. Of course, there 
are some plants that will carry a goed crop 
on the second year’s growths, but these must 
have the laterals shortened back to from 
3 inches to 6 inches. Endeavour always to 
preserve that graceful half-drooping char¬ 
acter of the fast growing Roses. Do not 
shorten to make them Icok neat and trim, but 
just leave them alone, and you will have 
swaying branches, laden with lovely blossom 
next June and July. Where there is a large 
number of Roses to prune the work may be 
facilitated next month by going over the old 
Roses now and taking away the old wood 
w ith a sharp pair of secateurs ; but do not 
shorten the younger growths just yet. Roses 
in the wild garden will need but little atten¬ 
tion if they are on their own roots. I love to 
see these Roses growing in all the free aban¬ 
donment of the wilding, and if plenty of 
space is allowed, they make a fine picture 
when in full bloom. I saw this last autumn 
some old specimens of Rosa ennina growing 
in the woods, with stems quite 7 inches in 
circumference, and it is quite possible for the 
various lovely species to attain similar dimen¬ 
sions if well isolated as these wild Briers were. 
Planting Roses may be pushed on with now 
ns soon as there is a decided change in the 
weather. Where land was ridged up in 
November it is now in a good state for plant¬ 
ing, or will be when the snow has disap¬ 
peared. and a few fine days come. It is ruin¬ 
ous to work on the land when wet and sticky. 

If you intend making a plantation of 
Roses this season do not delay procuring the 
plants, because they can be “heeled” in 
under a north hedge or wall, and could re¬ 
main there with their roots well covered with 
soil until such time as one could plant. Roses 
may safely be planted up to end of March, but 
by the end of the month, if weather con¬ 
tinued dry, the plants would need watering. 
Rose Btocke may be planted now on well-pre- | 
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sions. Study the prize-lists as to what sorts 
were mostly exhibited in first prize lots, or 
grow plenty of each of the following dozen, as 
they stand at the top as exhibition Roses of 
the H.P. and II.T. class : —Bessie Brown, 
Mildred Grant. Frau Karl Druschki, Mrs. 
John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Caroline Tes- 
tout, Dean Hole, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Alfred K. Will iams, Mrs. 
R. G. Sharman Crawford, and La F’rance. 
The best six Teas are White Maman Cochet, 
Mrs. E. Mawley, Mainan Cochet, The 
Bride, Catherine Mermet, and Comtesse de 
Nadaillac. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Mme. Laffay.-Will you kindly allow me to 
ask the readers of Gardening if the Rose Mine. Laffav 
which I knew so well fifty years ago, is still to be had, arid 
where?— Orion. 

Rebudding old Rose plants. -If one has anv 

bush-plants that are wanting in quality, it is a good 
plan to rebud such in July with better varieties, and 
to do this there must be young growth to bud into. 
By cutting the plants down to the ground level we 
ensure Bueh young growths. If too many shoots 
spring up, thin out to six or eight or lees. 


only two-thirds of the proper size of the 
flower, gives a good idea of its beauty and 
principal characteristics. The dorsal sepal 
is clear white, while up through the centre 
are a few purple spots, these being also con¬ 
spicuous on the greenish blotch at the base. 
The petals and lip are yellow, the former 
with a light brown line through the centre. 
The parents of this beautiful hybrid were 
C. insigne Sanderse and C. Leeanum gigan- 
teum. Fortunately, the plant has a vigorous 
constitution, and is of easy culture, the 
flowers, too, lasting a long time in good con¬ 
dition, being, therefore, especially valuable 
for decoration. 

The present is a good season to repot or 
divide the plant, so as to increase the stock. 
The pots, of moderate dimensions, suitable 
to the sizes of the plants, should be 
thoroughly clean, and be about one-third 
filled with broken crocks, over which place 
a thin layer of rough Sphagnum Moss, so as 
to prevent any fine particles of the compost 
clogging the drainage. The most suitable 
compost, I find, is coarse Orchid peat, lumps 
of fibrous loam, and chopped Sphagnum 
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Moss in equal parts, with sufficient small 
crocks and rough silver-sand added to ren¬ 
der the whole open and porous. Pot each 
plant moderately firm, taking care to break 
or injure the roots as little as possible, and 
leave sufficient space below the rim of the 
pot, so as to make watering easy. After the 
plants have been repotted, enough water 
should be afforded just to moisten the com¬ 
post. This treatment should be continued 
for several weeks; then, as new growths be 
gin to push up, and the roots are seen 
making their way through the compost, a 
gradual increase in the water-supply is neces¬ 
sary. Strong, well-rooted plants may, with 
advantage, be almost deluged with water 
the whole year round, and during bright 
summer weather a light spraying overhead 
with tepid rain-water is always beneficial. 
The plant should be grown in a moist, shady 
position in what is generally known as the 
intermediate house, where the average win¬ 
ter temperature is about 55 degs., and in 
summer a trifle warmer than that of the 
Odontoglossum house or the ordinary cool 
greenhouse. W. H. W. , 


VEGETABLES. 

MANURING. 

In spite of all that has been written by scien¬ 
tists on the subject of manuring soil, without 
doubt, eo far as gardening i« concerned, what 
is done in that direction is not scientific, but 
i-s rather haphazard. To manure scientifically 
the grower should ascertain by analysis what 
forms or elements of manure the plants con¬ 
stituting his next crop specially need, and 
apply those elements to the soil. But that is 
just what the gardener does not do, and prac¬ 
tice shows that in this matter he is possibly 
wiser than the scientist, for by his method, 
or lack of method, he certainly secures the 
heaviest crops of produce furnished by land 
under any conditions. But to his haphazard 
manuring he adds what is as important as is 
feeding, and that is deep cultivation, for 
therein lies the chief secret of the gardener’s 
success. Soil well worked, from 24 inches to 
30 inches deep, even if the manure dressing 
be but a light one, will, as a rule, give far 
better summer crops than will a heavily 
manured soil worked but from 10 inches to 
12 inches deep. Hence we see that to secure 
success in gardening, manuring, whether it be 
scientific or by rule-of-thumb, is far from 
being everything. But the gardener knows 
from long experience that if he buries into the 
soil a manure compound, whether it be animal 
with vegetable matter in the form of straw', or 
Moss-litter, or whether it be of an artificial 
nature, the following crop will find in it all 
that it needs in the way of plant food, and 
will leave behind what it does not require. 
Then he follows, not scientifically, but auto¬ 
matically, with a very diverse crop, possibly 
leaf plants following on pods, or tubers, or 
roots, and thus the unexhausted manure is 
fully utilised to the utmost, hence, as results 
show, his manuring practice is of the best, 
because through it he gets the beet re¬ 
sults. But, all the same, whether the manure 
dressing be large or small, very much depends 
on its quality. Animal manure, not only be¬ 
cause of its special animal constituents, 
liquid matter especially, but also because it 
always includes a good deal of slowly decom¬ 
posing vegetable matter in the form of fibre, 
when it is cared for and all its best properties 
preserved, and so applied to the soil, forms 
the most potent and valuable of all manures. 
Yet in how many cases, even in gardens, is 
such valuable material permitted to heat and 
waste itself, or to have much of those pro¬ 
perties washed out of it—the urine especially 
- by exposure to heavy rains. 

Probably under no conditions are animal 
manure properties better preserved than when 
hot-beds or Mushroom-beds are formed, as in 
such cases every effort is made to retain all 
those elements in the manure which constitute 
plant food. There is especially no waste of 
ammonia such as strong fermentation creates, 
neither is the phosphate or potash elements 
wasted. It is worthy of note that when 
animal manure has been so cared for, and 
made into a gentle fermenting hot bed, yet 
after the lapse of several months the assumed 
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exhausted product is of the greatest value far 
combining with potting soil, and so excellent 
is it for that purpose that it seems as rich in 
plant food then as it was at the first. 

Amateur eardenera probably in purchasing 
their, animal manure hnve it in during the 
spring, and dig it in either crudely fresh, or 
if not understanding the nature of manure, 

§ et it in a half-fermented state, when it is 
ry heated, and probably has lost much of its 
nutritive properties. They spread that ma¬ 
terial on their garden ground, and dig it in. 
If the season prove at all hot and dry there 
is little decomposition, the dressing is com¬ 
paratively useless, and, indeed, docs hut help 
to keep light soil even lighter and more por¬ 
ous, so that it soon dries up. Were this 
manure, whether crudely fresh, or semi-fer¬ 
mented. got into a heap, well deluged with 
house slops, or sewage, have mixed with it 
soot and artificial manures, be thrown into a 
heap after being well mixed, and allowed to 
become warm, then again turned and mois¬ 
tened, turning the outside of the heap into 
the middle, and repenting the process once 
again, the entire hulk would not only he when 
buried in the ground much more readily solu¬ 
ble, but its condition would in the process of 
mixing be greatly improved. 

Generally, manuring, and especially the gut 
ting in of purchased manure, are left too late 
into the spring. It is important, that the 
dressing should be so decomposed that when 
crops are sown or planted the young plants 
may, immediately roots are formed, benefit 
from the manure. It is for that reason it, is 
advised to apply to soil dressings of pure arti¬ 
ficials, such as hone-flour and kainit, so early 
as January, that these ingredients may 
be found soluble for early crops. Strong, 
sturdy growth thus induced in a young state 
often proves the salvation of summer crops in 
hot, (try weather. Deeply worked soil and 
liberal and suitable manure dresings alwaysJ 
lead to success. • A. 1). 


• BORECOLES, OR KALES, AND THE 
WEATHER. 

An examination of the breadths of Kales 1 
grow, since the thaw, has disclosed the fact 
that, hardy as they are supposed to be, some 
sorts have suffered front frost to a greater 
degree than haye some varieties of Broccoli. 
I grow about 1,200 plants of Kales in some 
six varieties, the latter consisting of the well- 
known Asparagus, Dwarf Green Curled, 
Cottager’s, A 1, Curled Scotch, and Hardy 
Sprouting. They \£ere planted in good time 
last summer on a somewhat heavy plot of 
ground, which had been treated to a fairly 
liberal dressing of manure, augmented with 
lime rubbish and ashes the previous winter. 
The plot in question is quite free of any sem¬ 
blance of shade, and is open to the north 
and east, the only shelter there is being a 
Privet and Thorn hedge, which breaks the 
force of gales blowing from the south-east 
and south west. Except at planting-time, the 
roots received no moisture for a long period, 
beyond what they obtained from a few 
showers. Growth was satisfactory, but not 
at all luxuriant, and the stems were hard and 
woody-looking, and seemingly capable of re¬ 
sisting the effects of frost of greater severity 
than that which they have passed through. 
The result is, as has already been hinted at, 
somewhat disappointing, and it is several 
years since I lost so many plants from the 
frost. This loss may. I think, be attributed 
to the bitter north-east winds which have 
accompanied the frosts and snow-storms, par¬ 
ticularly during this last spell of cold 
weather, when, on one occasion, the wind 
blew from that direction, without cessation, 
for about forty-eight hours, when all vegeta¬ 
tion presented a pitiable sight, and appeared 
as though the life had been blown direct out 
of it. Such fierce, cold winds serve, as we 
know, to intensify the destructive effects of 
severe frost, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that it was the means of the stems of 
all those plants which have succumbed being 
frozen through and through. There is one 
consolation in knowing that all varieties have 
not suffered alike, as A 1, Scotch Curled, and 
Cottager’s have been hard hit, while the three 
other sorts of the six mentioned above have 
sustained the fewest losses. As soon as 


milder weather sets in, the surviving plants 
will soon make fresh growth, and the sprouts 
prove doubly valuable; but until then Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts and a bed of Cabbage-stumps, 
well furnished with sprouts or “collards,” 
w r ill have to provide the supply of green vege¬ 
tables as far as Brassicas are concerned. 

I am pleased to see Broecolis have passed 
through the ordeal so well as they have done, 
and with the advent of milder weather there 
will soon be some nice, serviceable heads 
ready for use. The Purple Sprouting Broc¬ 
coli has nearly all succumbed, while n 
breadth of Spring White Broccoli near by has 
not suffered nearly so severely, the loss in 
this ease being about 25 per cent, of the total 
number grown. It would be interesting to 
learn how the crops of Kales and Broccoli 
have fared in other parts of the country. 

A. W. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Peas for succession. I have a large family to 
supply with Peas during the <*>ming summer and autumn, 
and have got for t hat purpose 22 quarts of Peas, out of 
which I ha\ e sown 2 quarts of first earlies, the remain¬ 
ing 2<> quarts being made up of 20 different varieties 
(consisting of 1 quart of first early, 9 quarts of second 
early, and In quarts of main crop larieties). The point " 
want answered is what two varieties shall I sow through 
out the season so as not to ha\c a gap in my supply Y 
Situation and asj*ect good. Si rruv. 

[Twenty-two quarts of Peas, of as many 
varieties, should sow pretty nearly an acre 
of ground, if spwn thinly, .as Peas should be; 
and of early Pcas.TC <|i.iarrsTffffittT^cTw a row'' 
of 120 feet at least, and of the later and taller 
varieties nearly 200 feet. Wo mention this 
because it is a common and vicious practice to 
sow Peas far too thickly. Such Peas as Aider- 
mail, British Queen, Duke of Albany, Stour¬ 
bridge Marrow-, and other strong growers 
should be sown in double drills 6 inches 
apart on trenches, and the seed Peas be in 
these drills from 4 inches to (> inches apart 
at lea^L You will thus see. if you sow' aTT 
'your .quantity as thinly as is thus advised, 
that it, will suffice for a huge piece of ground. 
In sowing in pairs of varieties for succession, 
make the sowings at intervals of from ten to 
Twelve days. That should make The sowings -1 
‘last over a period of three months, and m 
good, deeply worked,iioljliiig sojl, should give 
crops"Tor fully five months, as the late Peas 
come to maturity slower than earlier ones. 
Having started already with Bountiful and 
The Pilot, no doubt ere you see this reply 
you will have sown the other quart of Bounti¬ 
ful and Prince of Wales. Follow those with 
Fillbasket and Telegraph, next Duke of York 
ami Kinver Marrow, and, in succession, in 
pairs. Telephone and G. F. Wilson, Words- 
ley Wonder and Veitch’s Perfection, Cham¬ 
pion of England and Duke of Albany. Stour¬ 
bridge Marrow and Dr. Maclean, Alderman 
and British Queen, Chancellor and No Plus 
Ultra, and, lastly, Autocrat, and Perpetual 
Bearer. But you will find Fillbasket, Tele¬ 
graph, Telephone, Perfection, G. F. Wilson, 
Duke of Albany, Dr. Maclean, and one or 
two others to be very much mid-season kinds, 
cropping, if sown together, practically simul¬ 
taneously. To have sown for latest of all, w r ith 
Autocrat, we should have preferred The 
Gladstone and Late Queen.] 

Summer-sown Carrots.— The note on 
these appearing above the well-known signa¬ 
ture, “A. D.,” in a recent issue of this jour¬ 
nal, and in which attention is drawn to their 
value at this season of the year, cannot fail 
to be productive of good. After its perusal 
many who have hitherto never heard of 
young Carrots being available in midwinter 
will, no doubt, be anxious to put the matter 
to the test. After having once grown them 
they will find them so toothsome that they 
wili not care to return to the ordinary long- 
rooted winter Carrot again. By sowing them 
on hot-beds and by raising good-sized breadths 
outside at various times during the summer 
months. I am never without them, and from 
the sowing made in the middle of July last 
.shall lie able to continue pulling until the 
earliest forced roots are ready for use. For 
hot bed purposes I sow a quick growing 
variety named Inimitable, then Early Gem mi 
a warm border outside, and after this Early 
Gein and Champion Short Horn at intervals, 
making the final sowing in mid-July, with the 
result that there is always an abundance of 
young Carrots.—A. W. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Vallota purpurea is a 
charming bright-flowered bulbous plant of 
the Amaryllis family, and all who have a 
large conservatory to keep gay through the 
autumn should grow enough of it to make 
several hold groups. It is not wise to repot 
it often, but if repotting is necessary, we have 
generally obtained the best results by shift¬ 
ing on without breaking up, separating 
the bulbs as little as possible. The compost 
should be two-thirds best loam and the re¬ 
mainder leaf-mould and sand. Pot firmly, 
and keep the bulbs well up. Grow them in 
a warm greenhouse temperature for a time, 
and in July place in a cold frame, and in the 
course of a week or two take off the lights 
and expose them completely, and there will 
be abundance of flower-spikes of good sub¬ 
stance. Among useful hard-wooded plants 
for spring blooming are Boron ias, Choroze- 
inos, and Diosmns. D. ericoidcs is a pretty 
white-flowered species, very fragrant, and 
useful for bouquet work. Borouia megns- 
tignia is very sweet. The Eriostemons are a 
very useful family, producing small white 
*tar-shaped flowers very profusely. Eutaxia 
myrtifolia is a pretty greenhouse shrub. 
Polygala Dalmaisiana makes a very large 
specimen. Years ago this was included 
among the exhibition specimens. In Metrosi- 
dcro« floribunda (Bottle-brush) the red 
flowers surround the stem like a bottle¬ 
brush. and are very lasting. Hibhertia den- 
tat»„ a dwarf species, produces very freely 
yellow flowers in spring. The Correas also 
are beautiful plants, and, like all those above- 
named, are easily grown in what may he 
called a greenhouse temperature, well ven¬ 
tilated, to he placed outsido altogether in 
July, and taken indoors again in September, 
before frost comes. Genista filipes is a 
charming greenhouse shrub, bearing small 
white flowers. It is best grown as a stan¬ 
dard, 2 feet or so high, with the graceful, 
slender shoots falling about. Home (Fay these 
old plants will be sought after again. They 
will thrive in well-drained pots of peat and 
loam. Some species require more peat than 
others, but all will do in pent and good loam. 

Stove.— A chi men ea may be started now. 
We generally shake out the corms and start 
in fresh soil. 'lliey start freely in peat or 
leaf-mould and sand, and may afterwards be 
planted in pans or pots. Wlien required for 
baskets less disturbance is given if they are 
started in small pots. Gloxinias may be 
shaken out and repotted now. We find a 
little good turfy loam mixed with peat and 
sand helps these, the growth being more 
robust and the foliage harder- a point of 
some importance when they are required for 
the conservatory. If strong plants are shifted 
on later into 6 inch and 7-inch pots very large 
specimens are obtained. Young plants of 
Htreptocarpus may be shifted on in a mixture 
of turfy loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand. 
These may be made into very large plants by 
giving a good shift later. Caludiums will 
now be moving, and should be repotted, 
or if the bulbs have been kept as dry 
roots, out of pots, through the winter, 
start now in sandy peat in small pots 
iu proportion to size. C. argyrites makes a 
pretty plant for dinner-table decoration. 
These will, of course, be in light sandy peat; 
hut the stronger-growing varieties may have 
a little good loam and §i. little old manure at 
the last shift. The foliage is then more 
robust and harder, and the plants will be 
more useful for furnishing. Night tempera¬ 
ture now, 65 dogs. 

Sowing Fern spores.— It is difficult to say 
with certainty how long Fern spores will re¬ 
tain their vitality. I know of one case where 
Maiden-hair spores have grown after being 
kept seven years, but they had been kept 
under favourable conditions. Of course, new 
snores are best, and if saved Inst summer 
tney might be termed new sports, and if 
sown now in well-drained pots of good loam, 
made very firm, most of them will grow under 
suitable conditions. Fill 6-inch pots to within 
1 inch of the top, give a soaking of warm 
water, and scatter the spores thinly on the 
damp soil. Very little covering is required— 
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just the merest sprinkling of sand will suffice. 
Many would grow without any covering at 
all. Stand the pots in suitable sized saucers, 
and cover each pot with a square of glass, and 
place on the stage in warm house. Always 
water from below by pouring water into the 
saucers, and they must never be permitted to 
get quite dry, or many spores will perish. 
We generally keep a little water in the pans. 
If we get bright sunshine, shade the pots with 
paper, hut remove it at night, and during 
dull weather. When the little plants are large 
enough to handle, prick - off into shallow 
boxes, still keeping them in heat. 

The early Vinery.- Finish Grape-thinning 
as soon as the berries are large enough. An 
experienced thinner does not leave much for 
the second look over, as he is supposed to 
know the constitution of the Vines, and what 
they are capable of doing when the necessary 
help is given. If the roots are comfortable, 
liquid-manure in some form may be given 
freely when the thinning is finished. Do not 
permit sub-laterals to extend so as to crowd 
the main leaves. See that the hearing 
laterals are properly disposed, and tied in to 
the wires. The ventilation is very important 
now, and should he regulated in sympathy 
with the outside temperature. If the house 
is properly constructed, sufficient ventilation 
may he given from the roof ventilators with¬ 
out opening those in front, and if there are 
ventilators in the hack wall, as there are in 
some houses, cover them for a time, at any 
rate, with scrim to check the inrush of cold 
air, so that it may he warmed as it filters 
through the scrim. Night temperature now 
about 65 degs. — a degree or two either way 
will not matter. 

Plant8 In the house. Ferns which have 
lost tone may he cut down to the base and 
kept dry, or nearly so, till the new fronds 
are starting, then repot, shaking off as much 
of the old soil as can be removed. The same 
sized pots will he large enough, but they 
should he clean and well drained. All the 
hardier Ferns, including Pterises and 
Maiden-hairs, will do well in good loam and 
leaf-mould, in equal parts, with some sand. 

Outdoor garden.— There are various times 
for planting Anemones ; some are planted in 
the autumn, and for early flowering the 
autumn is the best, but I have had good 
blooms from the Poppy Anemone planted 
early iu March. The present is a good time 
for planting any of the Anemones, which are 
still out of the ground. Cover about 3 inches 
deep, and plant in groups of various sizes, 
the roots to he about 6 inches apart, to make 

f ;ood masses. The Japanese Anemone be- 
ongs to a different type, and does not 
flower till the end -of the summer, and the 
host time to plant this section is in spring 
say, about March. They are easily propa¬ 
gated by cutting up the thick fleshy roots into 
lieces about haif-an-inch long, and sowing 
ike seeds in pans or boxes under glass. Give 
the finishing touches to the Carnation beds, 
adding fresh loam and a little soot, and thor¬ 
oughly intermix. Plant early in March if 
the weather is suitable. Beds of flowering 
plants, or those intended for such, should be 
manured or top-dressed in such a manner as 
to suit the things that are growing therein, or 
that will be planted. Ranunculuses should 
have a layer of cow-manure buried about 
8 inches deep, with some light stuff werked 
into the surface. 

Fruit garden.— The cold weather is keep¬ 
ing back the buds of fruit-trees, hut spraying 
should be finished as soon as possible before 
the buds become proniinent. More attention 
will, I have no doubt, be given to winter 
washing of fruit-trees. Lime in any form is 
always useful, and may he used freely among 
bush fruits. Soot, also, has considerable 
value. Those who plnnt. young fruit-trees on 
the site from which old trees have been re¬ 
moved should clenr nut as much of the old 
soil as possible, being especially careful to 
clear out all roots, which, when left in the 
ground, often breed fungus. Fresh soil can 
he brought in from the vegetable quarter for 
the young trees to be planted in. and, of 
course, fresh loam from an old Grass field is 
always desirable, if it can be obtained. This 
is, in fact, better than manure of the ordinary 


kind. The training of Peach-trees on walls 
should have been completed, and the nets 
looked over and made ready for use as a pro¬ 
tection when required. We nave not used any¬ 
thing hut fishing-nets for a long time, and 
find the crops as good as when we used more 
expensive coverings, but the nets must he 
firmly fixed. 

Vegetable garden. hi manuring the 
garden try and fit the land for the crop. A 
dressing of lime may be given to the land in¬ 
tended for tap-rooied plants, and salt, from 
half a pound to a pound to the square yard, 
will he good for dry, porous soil for most crops, 
except Potatoes. It will benefit Potatoes if 
the land is very dry in the case of very early 
varieties. I have often known early varieties 
eheeked in their growth in dry seasons when 
a dressing of salt would have saved them. 
Cauliflowers which have been sown ill heat 
should he pricked off when large enough to 
handle. There is an advantage, when it can 
be done, in establishing the early plants in 
small pots,' keeping them in a light warm 
position till established, and then hardening 
off, nnd planting out. A thousand plants in 
small pots would not take up much room, 
and they make a good large bed; at least. I 
have found the advantage of treating them 
thus. A few plants of Veitch’s Forcing 
variety may be shifted on into 6 inch pots, 
and brought on in a pit or cool house, to 
follow dose u)H>n, and sometimes overlap, the 
Broccoli. Of course, it is a question of find¬ 
ing room for them. Get all digging and 
trenching done as soon as possible. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Harden Diary. 

February 20th. Potted more Tuberous. 
Moved those previously potted to warm 
house. Started Begonias in boxes in heat. 
Shifted on Carnations to 5 inch pots, and put 
iu more cuttings from plants in bloom. The 
Carnation-house is very freely ventilated, a 
little air. when not freezing, just enough to 
prevent stagnation, being left cn at night. 
Shifted the latest Cinerarias and Calceolarias. 

February Jtlth. - Took advantage of frost to 
wheel manure on to land. Land intended for 
Onions has received a dressing of soot and 
salt, about linlf-a-pound to the square yard 
of the latter. Planted Keakale roots in rows 
15 inches apart and 12 inches apart in the 
rows. Surplus crowns were rubbed off, 
leaving only one. Placed Dahlias in heat to 
produce cuttings. Sowed seeds of Salvia 
patens. 

February St ft. Looked over Peaches in 
early house to do a little more disbudding 
and thin fruits from under side of trellis. 
Thinning Grapes in early house, Hamburgh 
and Foster’s Seedling, with one Vine of Black 
Muscat at the warm end. Put in more cut¬ 
tings of Chrysanthemums; mostly early- 
flowering varieties for planting outside. 

February 2S(h.~ Planted Shallots nnd Gar¬ 
lic. Sowed Leeks in boxes under glass. 
Moved Onions in boxes to cold frame. 
Planted Pea« which have been raised under 
glass on south border. Ridges of soil were 
drawn up to them, and the sticks placed to 
the rows for shelter. Prepared beds for Car¬ 
nations. Finished planting Anemones. 
Potted more Lily of the Valley. 

Marrh 1st.— Moved a collection of Japanese 
Acers to wnrin house to bring out the foliage. 
We find these useful in the conservatory. 
Looked over seed Potatoes, and filled all the 
boxes we have, and spread out the remainder 
thinly to sprout. Duke of York is still a 
favourite with us for early work. Thinned 
early Carrots in frame, and tied up Lettuces 
to blanch. Top-dressed Cucumbers, chiefly 
with good loam. 

March 2nd .--We generally rearrange inn- 
servatory on Saturday mornings, bringing 
out exhausted plants, and filling up from 
other houses with fresh plants, of which thev•” 
are many thiugs coming now. Cuttings of 
many things arc being put in now, the pro¬ 
pagating case being always kept full. Any¬ 
thing will strike now in bottom heat if kept 
close and soft young cuttings used. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and anncerg are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and add reused to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, I/olborn, 
London, E.C. letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any ilesignatvm he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be. on a separate piece of pajter, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming: fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium unhealthy ( Bally- 
castle ).—The plant, a leaf of which you send, is suffering 
from a disease common to this section. Plants that have 
been highly fed or propagated from highly-fed plants are 
liable to this disease. It seems to resemble a kind of 
eczema. Plants growing in a comparat ively poor soil are 
seldom attacked. Withholding stimulants and removing 
the worst affected leaves will generally restore the plants 
to health. 

Cyclamens after flowering (X. Y. z.).— The 

plants when they have done blooming should be stood in 
a cold-frame and watered as carefully as if in flower. They 
must be covered with a mat if there are signs of frost. Do 
not crowd the plants, and as the plants show signs of 
going to rest the water supply should be lessened, little 
being necessary during June and July. After this, if kept 
a little moister. the young leaves will soon start, when the 
corms may be shaken clear of the old soil and repotted in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 

Plumbago capensis in bad condition 
(L. F. S.).— Your plant is eaten up with mildew. We 
should advise you to shorten the growths back to spurs— 
i.e., the growths or branches made from the main stems 
may be cut back to the second or third joint. When this 
has been done give the plant a thorough syringing with 
a mixture of soft-soap and sulphur, or dust the plant well 
with sulphur. The mildew is probably due to draught 
from the window to which you refer. Is the plant in a 
pot or is it planted out ? It is evidently in a very bad 
condition judging from the pieces you send. 

Climbing plants for conservatory (E.).-\ 
couple of suitable climbers for your conservatory 
would be the blue Passion-flower (Passiflora coerulea) 
and its white variety. Constance Elliott, both of 
which are almost hardy, and this would be necessary 
in your case, for we take it you have no artificial 
heat. Both arc of easy culture, growing well in a 
mixture of two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould 
or peat, and a sufficient sprinkling of sand to be 
plainly seen in the mixture. Pots a foot in diameter 
would be sufficient to keep them in good condition for 
years, as when they get full of roots a little liquid- 
manure could be given. 

Removing Roses in March (Oxford ).—If prac¬ 
ticable you should dig up the plants at once, and heel 
them in under a shady wall or hedge until you move from 
your house. If you move them now, cut back last year’s 
growths to quite half their length, and when about to 
pack up the Roses, shorten such growths still further, say, 
to within 0 inches or 8 inches of their base. You do not 
tell us the age of the plants, hut supposing they are old 
hushes or standards, you need not fear to cut hack severely 
if they will be more convenient for you to handle. Ail 
Roses planted after February w’ould be the better if 
pruned hard before planting, for obviously the roots 
would have less to maintain. When about to move, take 
the plants out of the trench where they have been heeled 
in, and dip their roots into some “ puddle ’’ or thick mud, 
then pack in a straw’ bundle ; failing this, in basket or box 
lined with straw. Pack close to exclude air as much as 
possible. Roses thus packed may he left unpacked for 
eight or ten days without injury if the package be placed 


in a cool cellar or outhouse. We should recommend you, 
however, to see that the plants are heeled in again as soon 
as possible should you be unable to plant on arrival. We 
have planted as late as the second and third week in April 
with great success. One chief aid to success in late 
planting is to dip the roots in puddle, and give each plant 
a shovelful of good compost. Tread the soil firmly about 
the roots, and for twelve days afterwards give soil 
another treading. This will leave a hollow around the 
plant, w’hich may then be filled up with water two or three 
tmies a week, if no rain, before filling in the holes. If any 
further pruning requires to be done, wait until plant* 
have been planted two or three weeks. 

Rose Niphetos losing its buds (Caswell).—Vie 
are not. surprised such puny buds drop off, for they are 
evidently the production of the weak, unripened 
shoots that were developed quite late in last year. 
If Roses, and especially Tea Roses, arc allowed to re¬ 
tain such shoots, they always start into growth early, 
whilst the eyes or buds that are lower down, arid 
which would yield the best blossoms, remain dormant. 
Your best plan will be to prune past these thin, 
twiggy shoots, retaining the solid, ripe growths pro¬ 
duced early last summer. As the sap is now active, 
it will be well after pruning to paint the ends of the 
shoots with a little painter’s knotting to stop the loss 
of sap, which would follow. Although we think the 
buds would never have developed to anything like 
perfection, still, the immediate cause of their falling 
may be due to overwatering at the roots. A strong 
jet of steam would also cause the blackened condi¬ 
tion of the buds. It will be wise to remove the plants 
away from that side of the house where such an 
escape of steam might occur again. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-growing f Fruit Farm l —Your best plan will 
he to write to some of the large fruit-tree nurserymen. 
You should also write to the Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and ask for their rules as to the 
enrolment of students at their gardens at Wisley. Many 
things enter into the question of whether fruit-growing is 
likely to he profitable, such as experience, money at 
command, situation of fruit farm, nearness to town. etc. 
You Bhouid read the article “The grower for market.” 
which appeared in these pages in our issue of December 16, 
1905, p. 540. This will give you some idea of the troubles 
that have to be contended w’ith in the growing of produce 
for market. 

Peach flowers not setting (One in Doubt).— 
Are you quite sure that the trees have enough moisture at 
the roots during the winter? You must hear in mind that 
the Peach should never be dry at the root, not even in 
mid-winter. Another reason may he that the tree is 
growing too strongly, in which case root-pruning is the 
only remedy, doing this as early next autumn as you can. 
say about September. When the tree is in flower, and if 
there are no bees about , you might try w hat going over the 
flowers about mid-day will do, lightly touching eaoh w’ith 
a camel-hair brush or a rabbit’s tail.' Be cautious aliout 
the ventilation, avoiding anything like a draught, though 
a chink of air is beneficial when the weather is mild. As 
you say you are in a manufacturing town, the cause may 
be due to the smoke and gases. It would have helped us 
had you told us what the varieties you are growing are. 

VEGETABLES. 

Dealing with bones (Doubtful ).—The best plan in 
the case of small quantities is to bury in a dung heap and 
let them ferment. After about a couple of months they 
will he soft, can easily l»e broken up, and used in whatever 
way you wish. Bones can, of course, be reduced by the 
use of sulphuric acid, but it is neither safe nor cheap 
when only small quantities have to he dealt with. 

Heaviest Potatoes (J. L.).— We have looked 
through the lists of Potatoes offered by numerous 
dealers, but have failed to find the one you name— 
Dakota Red. Doubtless, it is a coarse variety more 
fitted for cattle than for domestic use, hence no one 
offers it. Generally, we have found the largest tubers 
produced by any ordinary variety to be from Up-to- 
Date, as that often gives perhaps singly from a root 
quite huge tubers. The German lmperator is also 
usually a large tubered variety. Possibly you may be 
able to obtain some tubers of the German Blue Giant, 
as that produces very large, ungainly tubers. Hav¬ 
ing said so much, we most strongly denounce the 
folly of any horticultural society putting into its 
schedule such a stupid class as “ Six heaviest Pota¬ 
toes ” (weight only). Is it possible anyone can con¬ 
ceive that encouraging the production of huge, un¬ 
gainly, cattle-food tubers, the embodiment of use¬ 
lessness and ugliness, is proper work for a horticul¬ 
tural society? We could have sympathised with them 
had they put in a class for the six heaviest roots of 


Potutoes, produced under ordinary culture, special 
consideration, being given to the marketable quality 
of the tubers. Such a class would have encouraged 
not only good culture, but abundant cropping. The 
class you have is, at the best, one only for the scales 
to determine. There would have been equal sense in 
asking for the six heaviest Turnips or Cabbages, for 
instance, regardless of the unfitness of such things as 
these for table use. 


The Cardeners’ Orphan Fund.— The an¬ 
nual meeting of subscribers, for the purpose 
of electing orphan candidates on to the fund, 
and conducting the usual business, was held 
at Simpson’s, Strand. London. W.C., on the 
8th inst., Mr. H. B. May presiding. Twenty 
children were originally "nominated, and their 
names published on the voting paper. It was 
found, however, that one candidate was no 
longer eligible. One candidate also, of the 
age of 13 years 6 months, could hold the pen¬ 
sion but six months, and a second one was 
13 years of age, and could enjoy the benefit 
but for a year. For these reasons, there 
being vacancies for sixteen orphans, it wa 3 
resolved that the three others, having the 
lowest number of votes, be also elected on 
to the fund, hence all the eligible candidates 
were so. much to the satisfaction of all the 
nominators. Each orphan receives 5s. per 
week up to 14 years of age. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Sharp .—Pul a bell-glass or a frame over the plants 
so as to increase t.he length of the stalks, and at the same 

tune keep the Christmas Rose blooms clean.- White 

Jessamine .—For such a position you cannot have a better 
plant than Bortu\aca.—Ballycastle. The Begonia leaf 
is of the normal colour. When sending queries kindly 
read our rules as to putting each on a separate piece of 
paper. - 0.— No creeper w ill cling to the tarred surface, 
but you may get over the difficulty by erecting a trellis 

and growing Clematis or Roses thereon.- Hardic 

Martin .—“ Mushrooms and How to Grow Them,” post 
free, tor Is. 2d. See review of above in our issue of 
August 25, 1908, p. 201. — Cemetery.- See list in our issue 
of January 12, p. 632. From this list vou can select the 

colours you prefer.- Bournemouth .—Any large dealer 

in artificial manure should be able to supply basic slag in 
quantity. We cannot, for obvious reasons, recommend 

any special one.- G. W. Lang .—Thanks for letter. The 

trouble is evidently due to a fungus. Can you send us a 

few leaves, and we will submit them to a specialist ?- 

Mrs. Gurney .—What is know n as double-spat hed—a very 
common occurrence. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Bistey.—i, Polvpodium pustu. 
latum; 2, Doodii media ; 3, Nephrodium' (I^strca) lepi- 

dum (?); 4, Asplcnium bulbifcrum ; 5, Pteris arguta._ 

A. B. —Quite impossible to advise without knowing what 
the plant you speak of is. Please 6end a piece of the 

plant, and then we will do our best to help you._ O — 

The Strawberry-tree (Cornua capitata) (svn. Benthamia 
fragifera). See article re the Dogwoods (Cornua) in our 

i88uc of February 9, p. 689.- Ballycastle— 1, Begonia 

maculata (syn. B. argyroatigma); 2, Please send a piece of 

the plant with flowers you refer to.- Oxford —1, 8ib- 

thorpia europsea, probably, but specimen very much dried 

up ; 2. Specimen insufficient.- Tweedledum .-Specimen 

insufficient; must have fertile fronds. 


Names of fruits. -R. F.-Not Cellini. It looks 

like a small fruit of Waltham Abbey Seedling.- L. J. F. 

—So far as we can judge from the solitary fruit you send 
the Apple is Roundway Magnum Bonum. When striding 
Apples for name, we must have at least three typical fruits 


Herts .—Illustrated Catalogue of Bec-keejwrs’ Smwlics'for 
1907.-- John Hood. Keree Nursery, Beith, N.B .-lS/Z 

Pansies, l tolas, Dahlias, and Chrysanthemums. _ 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Farmers 9 Year Book for 1907. 
, Na ti°nal Rose Society's Annual 

Herts* 07 * Ldward Mawle >* Roeebank, Berkhampsted, 
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chinensis, 483 
floribunda, 483 
serratn. 483 
spathulnta, 483 
triflora, 310, 483 
Abelias, 483 

Ahutilon vitifolium, 235 
Acacias, 148 

Acacia, the False, as a town tree, 
425 

Acena microphylla, 5 
Acanthus Candelabrum, 525 
Caroii-Alexandri, 525 
hispanicus, 525 
longifolius, 525 
lusitanicus, 525 
mollis, 525; m. latifolius, 525 
niger, 525 
spinosissimus, 525 
spinosus, 52G 
Achillea The Pearl, 334 
Achimenes, 251 
shoots, corms on, 538 
Acis autumnal . 514 
Aconite, the Winter, 48, 673 
Acrocliniums, 38 
Actrra palmata , 395 
Actinidia chinensis, 616 
arguta, 503 

Adenophora Potanini, 449 
Adiantom sethiopicum assiraile, 522 
amabile, 522 
concinnum, 522 
cuneatum in large pots, 471 
lunulatum, 522 

macrophyllum nlbo-striatum, 433 
pedatum, 322, 522 
Adiantums, repotting, 646 
Adonis, 146 
amurensis, 48, 146 
pyrenaica, 146 
vemalis, 146 
£5*oulufi californica, 459 
flava, 459 

hippocastanum, 459; fl.-pl., 459 
indica, 348 

parviflora, 411, 459; group o/, 459 
Pavin, 459 
rubieunda, 459 

Alkali caustic solution, using. 304. 640 
A Hum and a grandiflora, 223 
Hendersoni, 223 
neriifolia, 223 
violncea, 223 
Allamandas, 223 
Allotment, cropping, 10 
ground, improving, 614 
Almond-blossom, a spray of, 477 
Almond-tree, fruiting, 488, 506 
the, 477 

Alonsoa incisifolia, 148; as a basket- 
plant, 251 
Warscewiczi, 437 
Aloysia citriodora, 620 
Alstroemerias, 661 
from seed, 490 
Agapanthus for tub, 406 
umbellatus, 419, 528; i«. Monreanus, 
419, 471 

Agapetes speciosa, 655 
Amaryllis Fischeriana, 38, 59 
flowers, green, 101 
the, culture of, 656 
treatment of, 74 
Amaryllises, growing, 610 
unhealthy, 118 
Amateur’s hotbed, the, 636 
American blight, 388, 594 
America, the Sweet Pea in, 32 
Ampelopsis Lowi, 616 
propagating, 532 

Veitchi, 118; dying, 348; for new 
buildings, 126 

Anchusa italica (Dropmore var.), 256 
Anemone ( Uepatica ) angulosa, 123 
blanda, 202 

coronaria seedlings, 544 
Pulsatilla, 5 
Anemones, 61, 553 
Crown, 408 

Poppy, 179; from Ireland, 147 
raising, 518 

Wood, *‘ Jack in the Green,” go 
Angelonia grandiflora alba, 307 
salicorittfolia, 807 
Angracum infundibularc, 199 


Annuals, 139 
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as bedding plants, 474 
at Reading, 366 
climbing, 73 
for cutting, 676 
for succession, 140 
for the greenhouse, 50 
garden, 382 
hardy, 73; 698 

select, for herbaceous border, 659 
sowing, 691; 704 
Anthericum plumosum, 110 
Anthuriums, growing, 568 
repotting, 238 
Antirrhinums, 298 
Ants, a plague of, 158, 802 
on Peach-trees, ho 
Aphides on Brussels Sprouts, 72 
on Teach-trees, 274 
on Plum-tree, 242, 264 
Aphis, woolly, on Auriculas, 531 
Apiary, the, 666 
the garden, 627 

Apple Ann Elizabeth, origin of, 173 
Annie Elizabeth, 42, 104: origin of, 
134 

April Queen, 681 
Beauty of Kent, 37 
Blenheim Orange, 604 
blossom, colour in, 360 
blossom weevil, 154 
Coronation, 501 
crop, partiality of the. 467 
French Crab, 10 • 

Grenadier, 530 
Mabbot's Pearmain, 575 
Miller’s Seedling, 530, 548 
Newton Wonder, 548 
Norfolk Beauty, 534 
shoots cankered, 346; diseased, 248 
Striped Beefing, 91, 134 
the American Crab, 229 
the double-flowered American Crab, 
229 

twigs failing, 194 
Warner’s King, 416, 60S 
Winter Quarrenden, 491 

Apples and Pears scabbed, 558; to 
name, 428 

as cordons v. bushes, 616 
baking, 600 
cracking, 506 
dessert, to plant, 491 
failing, 456 

falling prematurely, 692 

for espaliers, 65 

for sunny wall, 270 

good Kuglish, scarcity of. 702 

maggot in, 416 

own rooted, 220 

scarcity of, 387 

Apple-tree, American blight on. 187, 

544 

bark, insects on, 88 
cankered, 68 
grubs at roots of, 368 
in bad health, 220 
leaves diseased, 388; fungus on, 280 
planted two years, very few crossing 
branchlets removed since plantinq, 
068 

pruning, 40 
unhealthy, 14, 26 

Apple-trees, American blight on. 292. 
420 

canker in, 532 
caterpillars injuring, 187 
cracking, 628 
grafting, 154 
grubs injuring, 127 
in bad condition, ifl 
in bad health, 270 
leaves of, unhealthy, 308 
not fruiting, 27o 
standard, pruning, 668 
the ermine-moth on, 241 
unhealthy. 276 

with garden shears, pruning, 518 

Apricot branches dying, 154 
growing an, 456 
Musch-Musch, 346 
planting the, 643 

Apricots, 178 
failing, 245 
in pots. 359 
on west wall, 270 
too thick, 206 

Aquilegias. 203 

Aquilegla Skinneri, 214 


Arabis albida grandiflora superba, 555 
Aralia chinensis, 379 
Sieboldi, 152; leaves dropping, 212 
Aralias, 390 

Arbutus, increasing the, 260 
Unedo, 628 

Arches in. the garden, 421 
Arctotis regalis, 655 
Argemone hispida, 61 
Aristolochia Siplio, 421; arbour formed 
of, 421 

Arnebia echioides, 182 
Arnica montana, 215 
Arrangements, seasonable floral, 7 
Arrow head, 81 
Artemisia lactiflora, 409 
Artichokes, Globe, 51; mildewed, 428 
Jerusalem, 24, 516, 678 
Artichoke, the Chinese, 640 
the Jerusalem, 482 
Arum Lilies, 88, 164; lifting, 358 
Arum Lily failing, 680 
Little Gem, 88 
sanctum, 614 

Asclepias cura&suvica. 395 
Ash, a picturesque Weeping, in the 
gardens at Narrowater House, Co. 
Down, 589 
the flowering, 342 

Asparagus-bed, an old, 586; failing, 
234; weak, 897; weedy, 602 
beds in winter, 519 
beetle, 868 
doing badly, 204 
failing, 24 
forcing, 653 
planting, 92 

plumosuH, 68; failing, 522 
quarters, 66 
roots, fungus on, 180 
8prengeri, 288, 405, 471 
Asphodels, the Giant, 622 
Aspidistra failing, 182 
flowering, 63 
in bad condition, 231 
Aspidistras failing, 572 
Asplenium Kuta-muraria, 269 
Trichomanes, 294 
Aster, Ostrich Plume, 433 
Asters, a parasite on, 413 
failing, 180 
late, 488 
perennial, 436 
tall, branching kinds, 528 
Atamasco Lily, the, 349 
Aubrietia, 165 
Aubrietias, 675 
increasing, 144 
propagating, 33 
Aucuha diseased, 210 
japonica, 169 
Aueubas, 573 
Auricula flowers, 172 
Auriculas, 190 

and Primroses, propagating. 218 
border, 353 

from seed, raising, 34 
seedling, 172; flowering, 634 
show and alpine, 131 
Autumn in the Isle of Wight, 514 
tints, 509 

Avens, Leonard’s, 437 
Aviary, the outdoor, 618 
Azalea Deutsche Perle, 148 
indica, 634; after flowering, 182 
mollis, 158; after blooming, 94 , 231; 
from seed, 440; grown in pots, 294; 
increasing, 126, 210; in pots, 172 
Mrs. Turner, 75 
nureissiflora, 700 
Azaleas, 510 

after blooming, 172, 386 
dropping their leaves, 144 
grafting, 251 
hardy. 55 
imported. 418 

Indian, 75, 633; summer treatment 
of, 164 
thrips on, 68 


B 


BALSAMS for flowering in autumn, 
164 

in autumn, 349 

Bamboo, the Hearenly, fruiting spray 
of. 43 


Barberry, the erect evergreen, 151 
Basic slag and nitrate of soda, 6o 
Baskets, plants for, 68 
Bay-trees in poor condition, 271 
in tubs, 572 
watering, 94 

Beam, White, the Nepaul, 617 
Bean, an early, Longpod, 424 
French, Ever-bearing, 424 
Runner Prizewinner, 680 
Beans, Broad, 206; autumn sown, 51 
Dwarf Kidney, 342 
early forced French, 583 
French, 183; growing in frames, 108 
Kidney, 374 

Runner, 204, 817, 373, 401; forward 
ing, 208 
stringless, 476 

three good dwarf French, 630 
three good Long-pod, 630 
Bear’s Breech, 525 
Beds, varying the surface of, 487 
Beech, a group of, 125 
blight, the, 224, 688 
Coccus, the Felted, 420 
Copper, grubs on, 341 
our native, 125 
Bee-feeding, syrup for, 399 
Bee-flowers, 357 

Bees, building comb in row of Peas, 
259 

foul brood in, 244 
from old hive, removing, 79 
In old hives, 231 
loss of, 427 

to frame-hive, transferring, 244 
to new hive, removing, 12 
transferring from skep to frame- 
hive, 40 

useful hints, 117, 287 
Beet, Perpetual or Spinach, 78, ran 
) Beetle, the dor, 202 
Beetroot, 128 
Beets, 155 

Begonia coccinea, 390 
Corbeille de Feu, 578 
Gloire de Lorraine, 88, 331; flowers 
of, dropping, 652; increasing, 302, 
652 

metaliica, 20, 431 
Miss Clihran, 655 
Moonlight, 592 
Rex, in the winter, 486 
tubers, dividing, 71; grubs injuring. 
16 

Begonias, bedding, preparing, 94 
dropping their flowers, 372, 633 
for the flower-garden, 80, loo 
from seed, 567 
growing. 406 
out-of-doors, 226 
treatment of, 344 
tuberous, 88, 94; growing, 245 
unhealthy, 660 

Bellflower, the Chimney, 405; in the 
Botanic Gardens, Glasnerin, 405 
Berberis Aquifolium fascicular is, 151 
; Dnrwini, 185 
fascicular is, 323 
! nepalensis, 841 
* Wilsonw, 520, 616 
Bibio Mare!, 187 
Bictou, Devon, Magnolias, ut, 1 
Biennials, some good, 565 
Big bud, the cure for, 65 
Birch, the, in the pleasure-ground, 
341, 411 

Bird dying, 358, 585 
troubled with insect pests, 53 
Birds and fruit-buds, 638 . 642, 60S 
and fruit-growers, 72, 104 
and Walnuts, 599 
dying, 493 
fruit pieked by, 92 
the care of moulting, 343 
Bisulphide of carbon, using, 680 
Black Currant gall-mite, 371 
Blanching, 476 
Blechnum occidentale, 7 
Blossom prospect*, 42 
Bombyx neustria, 68 
Book on Roses, 541 
Books on Orchids, 344 
Books— 

" Beautiful Gardens,” 244 
“ Flower Decoration in the House," 
231 

’* Flow ers of the Field,” 204 
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Books (continued)— 

“ Gardening in Town and Suburb,” 
571 

“ My Rock Garden,” 657 
“ Our Gardens,” 273 
” Plantons des Arbres,” 585 
“Report on Injurious Insects,” 505 
“ The Art of Landscape Gardening,” 
600 

“ The Modern Carnation and How 
to Grow and Show It,” 30 
“ The Unheated Greenhouse,” 287 
Bordeau mixture, 155, 544 
Border, a herbaceous, planting, 474 
and trees at St. John’t College, Ox¬ 
ford, 393 

herbaceous, 452, 527; planting a, 580 
making a herbaceous, 674 
mixed, of hardy plants at Sf. Ann's, 
Clontarf, Dublin, 525 
plants, 328; for, 08, 479 
preparing u herbaceous, 320 
treatment of, 381 
unsatisfactory, 172 
Borders, are mixed satisfactory? 609 
mixed near trees, 393 
sheltered, 527 
sloping, 297 

Westmoreland on St. Martin's Dav, 
527 

Boronia megastigma, increasing, 131 
Bouvardias in the greenhouse, 402 
Bougainvillea failing, 131 
Bowkeria Gerardiana, 379 
Brassiea family, the, 084 
Bramble, a new- fruiting. 104 
the Rocky Mountain, 288 
Brier Lady Penzance, pruning, 94 
Penzance with black spot, 872 
Briers from seed, raising, 470 
seedling, for budding, 020 
Brimstone for dressing small seeds, 
180 

Broccoli failing, 692 
late, 204; on borders, 258; on north 
borders, 228 

Purple Sprouting, 97, 184 
spring. 128 

too many sorts of, *284 
Brussels Sprout Dwarf Gem, 482 
Brussels Sprouts, 429 
aphides on, 72 
caterpillars on, 564 
clubbing, 650 
early, 24 

Broom, increasing, 277 
the Spanish, 324, 348 
Brown Ilia Jameson I, 74, 627 
speciosa major, 53 
Buckthorn, Perrier's, 152 
Buddleia globosa, 380; pruning, 315 
variabilis, 380 
Bud-dropping, 13 
Bugbane, False, 395 
Bulbs, 182 

after flowering, 94 , 680 
depth at which to plant, 131 
flowering for Christmas, 390, 431 
for garden, 461 
for pots, 80 

for succession, potting, 278 
in hanging-baskets), 406 
in the Grass, overdoing, 81 
lifting, 206 

planted in borders, treatment of, 122 
spring flowering, 307 
treatment of, 144, 486 
Bullfinch, food for, 557 
Bush Honeysuckles, 277 


CABBAGE for spring, 454, 602 
Improved Nonpareil, 482 
insects on, 344 
leaves, browm spots on, 172 
notes on, 272 
Red Pickling, 494 
root, club, 374 
spring, planting, 476, 515 
Cabbages, 597 
autumn and spring. 228 
bolting, 128, 207, 234, 258 
clubbing, 480 
early spring, 78 
for spring cutting. 542 
hybrid, 597 

Turnips, etc., black-rot of, 440 
why do they bolt? 159 
Cacalia articulata, 192 
Caladium Thomas Tomlinson, 655 
Calanlhe igneo-oculata gigantea, 113 
japonica nlbu, 591 
Calathea zebrina, 402 
Calceolaria Burbidgei, 633, 670 
Golden Gem, 283 
is there a climbing? 027 
Veitch's Hybrid, 311, 655 
Calceolarias, herbaceous, winter treat¬ 
ment of, 390 
how to grow, 212 
in cold-frame. 54 
preparing frames for, 354 
Calcium carbide residue, 580 
Camassia, 490 
Cussicki, 490 
esculent a, 496 
Fraseri, 490 

Leichtlini, 496; alba, 490; atro- 
cnerulea, 496 

Camellia, Amaryllis, andCrinum, treat¬ 
ment of, 480 
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Camellias, 634 

and Rhododendrons, grafting, 600 
diseased, 80 
dropping their buds, 68 
in a cold-house, 118 
in the open air, 94; in Ireland, 451 
losing their buds, 538 
outdoors, planting, 20 
Campanula carpatica, 499 
hederacca, 499 
isophylla, 499; i. alba, 406 
macrantha alba, 460 
muralis, 499; m. bavarica, 255 
planiflora, 422 
pulla, 499 
punctata, 595 

pusilla, 332, 499; p. alba, 372 
pyramidalis, 405; in the Botanic 
Gardens, Glasnevin, 405 
serpylli folia, 507 
Waldsteiniana, 499 
Campanulas, 122, 256, 499, 514 
Camphor Laurel, the, 50 
Canaries dying, 091 
Canary, death of, 117, 371, 479 
in bad health, 427 
losing its voice, 53 
red mites on, 557 
with fits, 531; scaly legs, 40 
Candle-plant, the. 192 
Canker in Apple-trees, 028 
in Melons, 220 
Canna Duchess of York, 205 
Mine. Louis Vorax, 055 
seedlings, treatment of, 144 
Cannas flowering, 205 
Canterbury Bells, 107 
Cape Cowslips, growing. 50 
Cape Silver-tree, the. 324 
Carnation A. Alegatiere, 4 
Andalusia, 4 
and Picotee, 541 
beds, wireworm in, 580 
Cecilia, 334 , 395 
Countess of Warwick, 4 
C. R. Dana, 4 
Deutsche Bruant, 4 
Duchess of Portland, 4 
Duchess of Westminster, 553 
Duke of York, 4 
G. H. Crane, 4 
Irma, 4 
La Belle, 4 
La Ncige, 4 
layers, making, 408 
Lucifer. 4 
Marmion, 646 
Miss Joliffe, 4 
Miss Mary Godfrev, 4 
Mile. Carle, 4 
Mrs. Burnett, 510, 655 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, 4 
Mrs. S. J. Brooks, 4, 020 
Reginald Godfrey, 4 
spot, the, 44 
Uriah Pike, 4 
IPimtor, 498, 633 
Winter Beauty, 4 
Winter Cheer, 4 
Wm. Robinson, 4 
Yaller Gal. 529 

Carnations, American Tree, 071 
American winter-flowering, 383 
and Pieotees, 319 
and Pinks for vases, 313 
and Roses, greenhouse for, 413 
border, 17, 353 
cut flowers of, in a rase, 313 
diseased, 311, 328 
dying, 182 
exhibiting, 471 

failing, 172, 328 ! 

for forcing, 440 

Malmaison, 831, 382. 531; in the 
open, 854 ! 

Marguerite, 631 

spot in, 245 i 

the older Tree, 4 

Tree or border, 474; part of a group i 
of, at Shrewsbury Show, 471 
winter-flowering, 136 
wireworm in, 328 , 

Carpentaria californiea, 695; in a 
Herefordshire garden, 095; on a 
wall in Mr. Chamber's garden at 1 
Hazlemere, 379 
Carrot, a good frame, 234 
blood-red, 630 I 

maggot, the, 274 

Carrots cracking, 028 I 

failing, 78 j 

grubs in, 614 

July-sown, 233 1 

young winter, 396 i 

Cassinis fulvida, 95 ! 

Catalpa bignonioides, 379 j 

Catananehe ccerulea, gathering and 
preserving. 312 j 

Caterpillar, 420 
Caterpillars in tin box. 024 
on Brussels Sprouts, 504 
on Cauliflowers, 77 
on Chrysanthemum-leaves, 470 
on Rose-trees, 420 
on Plum and Pear-trees, 470 
Caltleya Bowringiantt, 499 
I libi at a, 475 

Cauliflower Autumn Giant, 373 , 

Cauliflowers, caterpillars on, 77 , 

early, 233 1 

forcing. 27 

Ceanothus and Solnnum under glass, 

34 

Gloire de Versailles, 5«9 
rigid u-, 250 


Ceanotliuses, 291 
two good, 460 
Celcriac, growing, 532 
Celeries at Wisley, 025 
Celery, 142 
a note on, 597 
blanching, 401 
bolting, 544 
decayed, 586 
diseased, 030 
earthing up, 396 
fly, the, 373, 424, 482, 601, 083 
growing on the bed system, 128 
late, 228 

leaves, blight on, 420 
maggot in, 512, 650 
running to-seed, 630 
Cclosias in autumn, 251 
Centaurea, 109 
hahylonica, 109 
dealhatn, 109 
glastifolia, 109 
maerocephala, 109 
montana, 109; alba, 109 
ruthenica, 109 
Cerastium tomentosum, 555 
Cernsus pseudo-Cerasus, Vu 
Cercis Siliquastrum, 80 
Cereus multiplex at Myadleton House, 
Waltham Cross, 661 
Cestrum elegans, 586 
Sinithi, 148 

Chamcebatia foliolosa, 29 
Chamcerops Fortunei in a Hampshire 
garden, 023 

Cheimatobia hrumata, 150 
Cbeiranthus mutubilis, 194 
Cherries (dessert) turning yellow, 275 
failing, 248 

Morello, failing, 220, 276, 558 
Cherry, a fine wild, 574 
Bigarreau de Schreken, 196 
Amber Heart or Kentish Bigarreau, 

Archduke, 299 

the double-flowering, 70 

the Japanese, 209 

the Morello, pruning and training, 
652, 692 

Chest nut-tree, Sweet. 323 
Chickens, dry feeding for. 39. 301, 399 
Chicory, 694 
as salading, 24 
blanching, 302 

Chimonanthus fragrans from seeds, 
229 

Chionanthus, 347 
retusus, 347 
virginicus, 347 
Chionodoxas, 110, 122 
Chorozema llendersoni, 552 
Chorozemas after blooming, so 
Christmas, flowering bulbs for. 390 
Chrysanthemum A. Howard. 550 
Allman's Yellow, 018 
Amarantha, 484 
annual. Morning Star, 121 
another sport of the Mass# familv. 
350 

Bencham Keeling, 562 

Bertie Bindon, 606 

Bessie Evans, 562 

Caprice de Printemps. 536, 580 

carinatum, 121 

Carmalite, 523 

Charles Jones, 498 

Clara Vernum, 484, 498 

Clara Wells, 484, 498 

Com tease Foueher de Cariel, 472 

coronarium, 121 

Cottage Pink, 515 

C. Roligant, 550 

Crown Jewel Improved, 550, 606 
culture, seasonable notes on. 36; 

the decorative aspect of. 618 
cuttings, 580; striking, 618 
Dennis Kirby, 16 
Doreen, 502 

Dorothy Gouldsmith, 16 
early-flowering, 704; Hector, 464, 
523; Pompon Diamond. 590 
Elsie Matthews. 550 
Elsie Towers, 472 
Emperor of China, 515 

E. Not tell, 550 
Esme Reed, 484 
Evelyn Archer, 16 
Ex mouth Yellow, 484 
Felton’s Favourite, 498 , 550 
Filberta, 484 

flowers deformed. 572 
Foxhunter, 502, 600 
Freda Bedford, 556 . non 
Fred Dirck, 16 

F. S. Vallis showing an eye, 12 

F. W. Lever, 484 

G. Mileham 1908, 550, 606 
Gretchen, 562 

Harold Wells, 16 
Henry Prior. 562 

H. J. Jones 1908. 472, 484 
Holmes’ White, 550 
Horace Martin failing, 420 
Improved Masse. 404 
inodorum plenissimum, 122 
James Bateman, 523 
Jardin des l’lantes, 606 
Jessie Madeline Cole, 59n 
J. J. Daniels, 16 

J. J. Hart. 523 

Kathleen Thompson, 590, 618, 649 
King of Plumes, 618, 649 
Kitty Rogers. 472 
Lady Smith of Treleske, 484 
latifolium, 47 


; Chrysanthemum • leaves, caterpillars 
i on, 470 
; Le Cygne, 523 

1 Lillie, .580 

Lillie Godfrey, 484 
Mab Ellis, 562 
! Marjorie Goldsmith, 550 

j Marquis of Northampton. 502 

1 Martin Salisbury, 49 k 

i Mary Donnellan, 606 

Mary Mason, 16 
Maurice J. Cole, 550, 606 
Maxim, 528 

maximum, 437; m. elegans, 47; m. 
G. H. Sage, 47; m. grandiflorum, 
47; m. James Coeker, 47; m. King 
Edward VII., 47; m. M. Prichard, 
47; m. Mrs. Head, 47; m. Triumph. 
! 47; m. M’. Robinson, 47 

: Melba, 484 

I Metchet Beauty, 484 

i Mignon, 523 

1 Miss Catherine Buchanan, 562 

Mme. Gustave Henri, 605 
Mme. Jeanne de la Crou#e. 498 
Mrs. A. G. Pirie, 16 
Mrs. A Thomson, 523 
Mrs. Chamberlain, 484 
Mrs. Chas. Penford, 498 
, Mrs. F. Moore, 484 
I Mrs. G. F. Coster, 484, 498 

i Mrs. Harris, 550 

| Mrs. H^nry Perkins, 16 

I Mrs. H. R. Haggard, 16 

I Mrs. J. C. Neill, 606 

| Mrs. J. Heath, 562 

I Mrs. J. Hygate, 498, 562 

I Mrs. J. May, 484 

Mrs. L. Thorne, 472, 498 
! Mrs. Norman Wrightson, 16 
I Mrs. R. D. Eves, 16 

I Mrs. Tom Fagg, 16 

1 Mrs. Wakefield, 472, 498 
.Mr*. H\ Knox, 523 
Mrs. W. Wells, 606 
! Nina Blick, 523 

Orange Pet, 464, 498 
Perle Rose, 523 
Piercy's Seedling, 322 
Pockett's Surprise. 562, 606 
Queen of Pinks, 562 
Rabbie Burns, 586 
, R. C. Pulling, 16 

Rev. R. D. Eves. 562 
Richness, 606 
Romance. 498, 523. 550 
Rwe Pockett, 550 
Rosie, 498 
8am Caswell. 590 
i segetum, 122 

shows, the decline of, 562, 618 
Society, December, exhibition of tlie. 
605 

Source d'Or, 404 
Splendour, 498 
simrt, 42 k 
Tapis de Neige, 523 
the Arctic, 282 
Tonkin. 523 
tricolor, 121 
Tuckswood Early, 550 
Wallace Godfrev, 484 
Well's Scarlet, 390, 523 
White Edith, 550 
White Mass#, 432 
W. H. Lever, 498 
W. J. Higgs, 550 
W. Mease, 498 
W. M. Moir, 16, 606 
Winter Cheer and kindred varieties, 
j 606 

1 Wm. Petty, 472 

Chrysanthemums: a few new varieties. 
498 

1 a few promising early, 523 

I after blooming, 523 

a group of, 579 
and rabbits, 46 

Anemone-flowered, at the Crystal 
Palace, 58(i 

brightly coloured, for the outdoor 
garden. 704 

buds developing at the present time. 

' 338 

I decorative, displays of, 312 

early, 572; flowering, 704; showing, 
i premature buds, 144; two-year-old 

plants, 378 

i . early-flowering, dividing the plants 
! v. propagating by cuttings, 850; in 

new ground, 321: of a dark colour, 

| 586: Pompon, 606; propagating. 

562; seasonable notes on, 215; 
treatment of young plants, 61 
exhibiting, 68k 
i exhibition, 006 
feeding, 312 
for cutting. 688 
1 for decoration, 669, 688 
for exhibition. 590 
for grouping, 579 

for home decoration, points to 
watch, 264 

for the conservatory, 114 
for the open air. 606 
for various purposes, 550 
garden, 522 

groups of. at shows, 562, 632 
growing for exhibition, 536; three 
plants in a pot, 252; too tall 
106 

; hardy, 648 

, how to grow a mixed collection, fW*r. 
in the border, 350 
in their summer quarters. 227 
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v 


Chrysanthemums in 3-inch pots, 315 
judging hy points, 522 
keeping the flowers, 464 
late-flowering, failing, 162; varieties, 
580 

late outdoor, 515 

leading, at the Crystal Palace 
show, 522 

market, 498, 579; for October and 
November flowering, 562 
miniature, 364 

naturally- grown plants, 550, 590, 632 
new, 484, 550, 562, 618; early flower¬ 
ing, 404; singles, 168, 472: 

Japanese, 16, 472 

notes on, 120, 420; new varieties, 
606 

old, 252; border, 141 
on walls, 204 
outdoors, 444 

Pompon, miniature - flowered, 605; 

vases of, 515 
potting, 238 

preparing for next season, 606 
pretty groups of, 580 
prospects of the season, 463 
ripening the wood, 390 
seasonable hints, 16, 46, 114, 180, 264, 
280, 292, 350, 364, 472 
single flowered. 523 
six early, to flower in lute Septeii. 
ber, 472 

six good decorative for laty October 
and early November, 691 
six good dwarf single-flowering, 558 
six outdoor, for succession, 517 
soil for Anal jiotting, 188 
some new- early, 536 
some of the earliest varieties to 
flower, 812 

sport from Souvenir de Petite Amie, 
704 

stopping and timing, 8, 16, 62, 76 
the annual, 121 
the Crystal Palace Show, 536 
the early-flowering, 444 
the single-flowered early, 356 
to develop second crown buds, 227 
to flower iu 6-inch pots, 84 
top-dressing, 378 
treatment when under glass, 432 
twelve early-flowering for indoor 
flowering, 544 

twelve good Japanese for bush 
. plants, 472 

twelve of easy culture, 550 
two early-flowering, 390 
two good new October flowering, 472 
two-year-old, outdoor, 822 
what to do with rooted cuttings, 
649 

white, yellow, and cream-coloured, 
482 

work among the decorative, 321 I 

Cineraria and Primula foliage curling, | 
538 ! 

leaves drooping, 54; insects on, 451; j 
unhealthy, 44 : 

Cinerarias, 200, 572 

and their treatment now, 610 
drooping, 531 ; 

failing, 586. 640 ! 

flagging, 4 i 


Colchicum, 566 
autumnaie, 566 
Bivonse, 560 
Bornmulleri, 566 
byzantinum, 566 
croeiflorum, 566 
Decaisnei, 566 
Haussknechtli, 566 
lictum, 666 
libunoticum, 566 
montanum, 566 
Parkinsoni, 567 
Sibthorpi, 567 
speciosum, 567 
Tenorei, 567 
variegatum, 567 
Coleus Cordelia, 655 
iu winter, keeping, 586 
thyrsoideus, 656 
Coleworts, 233 
College, Agricultural, 428 
Colletias and Discarius, f*o 
Colletia spinosa, flowering shoot of, 56 
Colour in winter, 6 
Combination, a pleasing, 164 
a striking, 411 
Conimelina coelestis, 422 
Coneflowers, 298 
two annual, 473 
Coneflower, the showy, 687 
Convolvulus major and minor, 179 
minor albus, 179 
wild, destroying, 218 
propagating, 344 

Cordylincs, avenue of, at Fotu, nr. 

Cork, 635 
Coreopsis, 461 
articqlata, 461 
coronata, 461 
Drummondi, 461 
Engelmauni, 461 
grandiflora, 461 
Uranti, 461 
lanceolata, 461 
palmata, 461 
rosea, 461 
Stillrnanni, 461 
tinctoria, 461 
verticillata, 461 
Corn Cobs, 159 

Cornflower, the perennial, J09 
Corn, Indian, growing, 100 
Mas, 235 

Cornus hrachypoda, flowering shoots 
of, 483 

macrophylla, flowering shoots of, 
483 

Coronilla Emerus, 623 
glauca, 21 
iberica, 255 

Cortaderia conspicua at Ashbourne.nr. 
Cork, 539 

Cory 1 us species, 440 
Cosmos, 206 
bipinnatus, 404 
Cotoneaster upplanuta, 616 
cutting back n, 480 
horizoutalis, 685; in rocky quarry at 
Ashbourne, Glounthaune, 685 
Cotoneaster*. 573 
Couve Tronchuda,476 
Coverings, wall, for winter aud spring, 
526 


Cultivation, deep, 450 
I Currant-bushes, aphides on, 302; 

Black, overgrown, 328; fungus on, 
! 386; green-fly on, 440; red scale 

J on, 26 

leaves falling, 196 
; mite, the Black, 420 
I the flowering, 235 
| Currants, Black, 804; big bud in, 327; 
I increasing, 302; not fruiting, 534 

1 Red and White, as cordons, 662; 
losing their leaves, 702 
Cyclamen corms, old, 54 
1 Giant White. 22, 87 

persicum at Reading, 87 
I Cyclamens, 88 

after blooming, 245 
j failing, 444 

1 growing, 656 

improvement in, 21 
! in rooms, 154 

! in window, 127 

I potting off, 124 

| treatment of, 172, 224 

I Wiganianum, 120 

1 Cymbidiiim Sanderi, 89, 102 
{ Cypripedium Alcibiades, 64 
j Spicer i an urn, 669 

Cyrtunthi in flower, 112 
1 Cyrtanthus, 486 

Cyrtomium falcatum Roclifordi, Got 
Cystoptoris alpina, 646 
(British), 646 

fragilis, 646; Dickicana, 646 
montana, 646 
regia, G46 
Cytisus Adami, 201 
Andreanus, 466 
Firefly, 610 

Scoparius Andreanus in greenhouse, 
50 


D 


DAFFODILS in 1907, 261; choice, at 
Ditton, 166 
failing to bloom, 49 
forcing, 528 
in Grass, 122 
in pots, 137 

in the West of Cornwall, 140 
not flowering, 118 
planting, 408 

popularity of the, in London and 
suburban gardens, 183 
treatment of, 140 
Dahlia C. E. Wilkins, 487 
Chas. H. Curtis, 487 
Clara, 487 
Crimson Prince, 487 
Daisy Easton, 488 
Daisy Staples, 488 
Dorothy, 487 
Elsa El I rich, 487 
Etruria, 487 
failing, 358 
Fairy, 488 
Fatinus, 488 
Flag of Truce, 488 
Flame, 487 
Hamlet, 488 


Decorations, table, at the National 
Sweet Pea Society’s show, 322 
Delphiniums from seed, 544 
Dendrobium Burfordense, 35 
1 nobile, 22, 49, 537 

; Wardianum, 521 

Wigania xanthochilum, 175 
Desfontainea spinosa, 494 
Deutzia gracilis, 68, 572; after bloom- 
j ing, 206 
l Deutzias, 324 
I Dianthus glacialis, 372 
1 Lady Dixon, 200 
i Napoleon TIL, 422 

Dichorisanda thyrsifloro, 510 
Dielytra speotahilis, 600 
Dimorphotheca Eckloni, 297 
| Diplacus glutinosus, 592 
Discaria serrutifolia, 56 
Dondia Epipactis, 48 
Donegal, scene in, 675 
Dowingia pulchella, 260 
I Draha brunsefolia, 213 

Draciena-leaves in bad condition, 245 
Drimys Winteri, 249 
! Duckling, the early, industry, 171 
! Duckweed, 400 

Dutchman’s Pipe, the, 421 
Dust-destructor, ash, 546 
Dyer's Tick-seed, 461 


E 

EARTH, burnt, 26 
Earwigs, 126 
a plague of, 292 

Echeverius during the winter, 406 
Ech inops multiplex, 601 
j Edgings for spring, 894 
I Edwardsia tetraptera, 185 
, Egg-eating, the vice of, 665 
Eggs of insect, 186 
preservation of, in water-glass, 301 
soft-shelled, 371 

I Egg. the age of, determining, 665 
| Embothrium coccineum, 617 
• Endive, 396 

storing and blanching, 402 
> Endives, 314 

Enkianthus campanulatus 361 
I Epidendrum cochleatum, 216 
I prismatocarpum, 293 
| verrucosum, 521 
I Epiphyllum truncatum, 106 
I Eranthemum pulchellum, 592 
1 Eremurus, 622 

bed at Myddelton House, 675 
J Erica candidissima, 136 
gracilis nivalis, 510 
i lusitanica, 695 
ventricosa, 223 
I Wilmorcana, 112 
Erigeron, 422 

| Eriobotrya japonica, 452 
| Ermine-moth, the, 264 
; Eryngium Olivierianum, 312 
Eryngiums, 354 

I Erythronium revolutum, 648 
! Escallonias, 400 
! Eucalyptus Beauchampiann, 685 
cutting down, 544 


red-spider on, 172 
Cinuainotnum Camphora, 56 
Citrus trifoliuta, 235 

triptera in Hampshire, 90 
Clay soil, 572 
Clematis, 358 
and Rose, 428 
Duchess of Edinburgh, 402 
Fairy Queen, 203 
graveolens, 488 
injured, 400 

Jackmani, change of flower in, 203 
Mme. Baron Veillard, 513 
montana, 609; pruning, 666 
Viticella, 311 
Clematises, feeding, 283 
from the North of Ireland, 6 
grafting, 480 
in bed, 94 
planting, 608 
propagating, 815 
Clerodendron fallax, 326 
foetidum, 520 
treatment of, 328 
Clethra alnifolia, 449 
Clianthus punieeus albus, 389; aud its 
varieties, 889 

Climber for lean-to house iu a town, 
406 

for producing cut flowers, 334 
Climbers, annual, iu pots, 283 
evergreen, for north wall, 118 
for perpendicular bank, 422 
for trellis, 666 
garden, 526 

greenhouse, pruning, 20 
on walls, 607 
treatment of, 4G0 
Clintonia pulchella, 260 
Clivia in had health, 26 
miniata citrina, 655 
Clivias, 443 

Clover in tennis-lawn, 256, 691 
Club .Mosses, 563 

Cobtea scandens as a balcony climber, 
158; in the open, keeping, 313 
Cockchafer, the, 210 
Cockscombs, 700 


Crab, Chicago, 375 
Fairy, the, 375 
John Downie, 375 
Mammoth, 375 
Montreal Beauty, 875 
Scarlet or Siberian, 375 
Tartarian or Yellow Siberian, 375 
the Dartmouth, 375, 560 
Crabs fruiting, 375 
ornamental, 560 
the Lady, 375 
the Orange, 375 
Transcendent, 375 
Transparent, 875 
Cranberries, 616 
Crane’s-bill, 189 
Crape Myrtle, the. 349 
Crassula eoccinea, 68 
laetea, 633 
Crataegus, 574 ' 

eoccinea, 608 

Pyracantha pruning, 503 , 600 
Creepers, evergreen, for north wall, 
572 

for cool greenhouse, 572 
on walls, 409 
Crinum H. J. Elwes, 655 
Mearsi, 655 
Crinums, 94 
Crocus Imperati, 661 
medius, 540 

the autumn, transplauting, 158 
winter-blooming, 5 
zonatus, 514 
Crocuses, 122 
Crops, the fruit, 491 
the season’s, 817 
Croquet-lawn in bad condition, 6 
Croton-stems, spots on, 700 
Crowea saligna, 592 
Crowfoot, the snowy, 698 
Crown Imperiul not flowering, 122 
soil for the, 123 
Cuckoo-spit, 241 
Cucumbers, 453 
eel-worm in, 208 
failing, 68 
frame, 155 


and Balsams, 118 
Cocoa-nut-flbre, uses of, 627 
Codlin-moth, the, 168 
Caclogyne cristata, 49; growii 


’istata, 49; growing 19 ' Cucumbei 

gitized by Google 


hotbed for, 182 
in frames, growing, fl 
leaves withering. 94 


bers, winter, 289, 454 , 625 


Harold Pierman, 487 
Helium, 487 
H. Shoesmith, 487 
H. W. Shilltm, 488 
Hyacinth, 488 
Ivernia, 487 
J. B. Riding, 488 
Kathleen Bryant, 488 
Lydia, 487 
Mauve Queen, 487 
Mrs. F. Grimsted, 488 
Mrs. G. Stevenson. 488 
Mrs. H. Shoesmith, 488 
Mrs. McMillan, 488 
Mrs. W. Hopkins, 488 
Nelson, 488 
Peggy, 487 
plants, 140 
Rainbow, 488 
Rev. A. Bridge. 487 
Ruby Grinsted, 488 
Saturn. 487 
T. A. Havemeyer, 488 
the, 447 
The Bride, 487 
Victorian, 488 
White Lady, 488 
W. Hopkins, 488 
Wm. Marshall, 487 
Dahlias, 393 

Cactus, 110, 487; for garden decora¬ 
tion, 436 
increasing, 54 
keeping, 479 
new, 487 
storing, 572 
summer work, 282 
Daisies in lawn, 432, 517 
Michaelmas, staking and tying, 249, 
353 

Damson-trees not fruiting, 588 
Dandelions in lawn, 40 
Dandelion, the, as a vegetable, 155 
Daphne Dauphine, 695 
hybrida, 695 

Mezereum grandiflorum, 608 
Davallia Braziliensis, 604 
bullata, 521 
dissect a, 522 

Death's-head-moth, the, 868 
Decoration, table, 338 
Decorations, floral, 19 


failing, 194 

| fleifolia, 4, 341, 655 
‘ Eucharis, growing, 308 
Eucryphia Billiardieri, 96 
| cordifolia, 96 
Moorei, 98 
! pinnatifolia, 96 
Kucryphias, 96 
| Eugenia Cgni, 497 

Eulalia japonica variegata, 57, 348 
J Euon>mus alatus, 641 
j europieus, 574 
| Sieholdianus, 685 
I Eupatorium monticolu, 380 
petiolare, 3S0 

I Euphorbia splendens, 380, 627 
Eureka paper, value of, 187 
Evergreens, cutting, 549 
E.xacum macranthum, 432 


F 

FABIASA imbricata in a Hereford¬ 
shire garden, 661 

Feather-picking, its cause and cure, 
505 

Fern, a distinct Shield, 637 
case, a window, 144 
Maiden hair, in a wire-basket, 118 
notes, 7 

spores, saving, 362, 384 
the Boston, and its varieties, 120 
Ferns and the black thrips, 591 
and the winter, 135 
British, as town plants, 293, 442 
. covering greenhouse wall with, 9 

I creeping, 582 

Filmy, 063. 680 
for elevated positions, 269 
for the winter months, 552 
from spores, raising, 646 
grown in baskets, 175 
hardy, for a town greenhouse. 84; 

notes on, 322 
in forecourt gardens, 293 
in pots, growing. 537 
in the house, 251, 369, 591 
layering, 144 

Maidenhair, repotting, 13C; treat¬ 
ment of, in a room, 118 
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Ferns, new, G04 
on eork, 362 

potting, 76; and watering, 22 

propagating, 604 

raising, 84 

recess for, 54 

repotting, 199, 624 

scale on, 542 

seasonable notes on, 582 

seedling, 8, 489 

some deciduous, 521 

variegated, for the warm-house, 433 

watering, 624 

Fernery, climbing plants for, 288 
the hardy, 489 
Ficus clastica, 572 

Fig-border, stones as a mulching, 468 
tree overgrown, 359; the treatment 
of, 638 

Figs bursting, 276 
dropping, 242 
growing too strongly, 376 
on walls, 442 
outdoor, 488 

restricting the roots of, 303 
the second crop, 275 
under glass, 242 
Fig-wort, the Cape, 488 
Filberts and Cob-nuts, 559 
Finch, saffron, death of, 479 
Fire-bush, the, 617 
Fir Grange, hardy flowers at, 48 
trees, injury to, 186 
Flame-flowers and Reed Grass in Mr. 
Beamish’s garden at Ashbourne, 
Cork, 609 

Flame-flower, the, in Ireland, 17 
Flax, a hardy New Zealand, in Mr 
Smith’s nursery at Newry, 661 
Flaxes, hardy. New Zealand, 661 
Flea-bane, 422 

Flies, blue bottle, iu vinery, 264 
Flower-bed, 372 

border, the hardy, mulching, 128 
borders, tidying, 406 
competitions, childrens', 145 
garden, the, watering, 394; work in 
the, 513 

names, country, 18 
notes, hardy, 110, 213, 255, 332, 460 
seeds, home-gathered, 383 
Flowers, a pretty vase of spring. 198 
and Grasses, an arrangement of, 234 
arrangement of, 649 
bouquet of wild, 284 
cut, 564; and their preservation. 19; 
for competition in May, 153; iu 
the house, 594; seasonable ar¬ 
rangements of, 197 
dried for winter cutting, 390 
dropping, 510 

early spring, in the house, 688 
for harvest festivals, 298 
for scent-making, growing, 514 
hardy, at Fir Grange, 48; fragrant, 
borders of, 514; in autumn, 527; 
in masses, 256: notes on, 648 
in the house, 19, 499 
long-stemmed, 458 
mulching hardy, in winter, 555 
night-scented, 298 
out of season, 538 
packing, 637 

some everlasting, for winter use, 
419 

some wet-weather, 282 
spring, under trees, 698 
sweet-scented, in the house, 564 
sweet-smelling garden, 73 
three good spring, 163 
white, for cutting, 649 
Foliage for cutting, 658 
Food for fruit-trees, 667 
Forget-me-nots, 383, 514, 687 
Forayt-hia europsea, 90 
intermedia, 90 
suspensa, 90 
viridissima, 90 
Forsythias, the, 90 
Fota, Co. Cork, 635 
Fowl-run, a sour, 79 
Fowls, droppings of, and weeds, 640 
gapes in, 53 

management of, 53, 157 
manure, 12, 80; value of, 572 
roup in, 79, 117 
Foxgloves, 854 

white and spotted by the side of 
half-open pergola, 281 
Fragrance in pot-plants, 88 
Frame, a propagating, how to i 
m uuage, 645 

Frames, garden, on raided beds, 104 i 
Fraxinus Ornus, 342 | 

Mariesii, 397 | 

Freesia Chapmani, 620, 655 > 

Tuhergeni Amethyst, 620, 656 | 

Freesias, new, 620 ; 

Fringe-trees, the, 347 
Fritillaria armena, 6 
Meleagris alba, 855 | 

Frost and Wallflowers, 146 
effects of the, In the south-west, | 
125 

the effects of, in the West of Eng- I 
land, 55 

Fruit blossom, protecting, 686 | 

buds and birds, 638; of l'ears and 
Apples, destruction of by birds, j 
14 | 

crop in the west, 303 j 

crops, 219, 491 I 

culture, 414 


Fruit-houses, red-spider in, 186: ripen¬ 
ing the wood, 860; scorching of 
foliage in, 133 
picked by birds, 92 
prospects, 37, 91, 104; in South 
Hants, 276; in West Surrey, 859 
show, notes from the, 501; the 
R.1I.S., 467 
storing, 502 

Fruits and vegetables, ripe and un¬ 
ripe, 342 

, grafting seedling tree, 118 
new, raising, 104 
small, the cultivation of, 107 
Fruit-tree bark dead, 54 
for north border, 340 
Fruit-trees, 220 
artificial manures for, so 
autumn pruning of, 3*7 
blighted, 340 
cleansing, 559 
cordon, treatment of, 588 
feeding, 10 
food for, 667 
for fence and wall, 87 
for new garden, 643 
for north walls, 144 
for wall, 438 
grafting, 69 
in bloom, 173 
in pots, 69 

lifting the roots of, 533 
manuring, 681 
Moss on, 652 
mulching, 118, ISO, 242 
j neglected, 346; treatment of, 547 

( old, 5*7; renovating, 103 

on walls not hearing, 276 
orchard, shortening, 480 
planting, 41, 644 
pruning newly-planted, 666. 683 
renovating, 173 
sewage for, 546 
slitting bark of, 494 
the spraying of, 644 
thinning flower-buds ou, 667 
transplanting, 600 
treatment of, 508 
wall suckers to, 480 
wrong pruning of, 587 
Fuchsia Coralle, 656 
Ethel, 325 

garden varieties of, 325 
increasing, 652 

Mrs. Bundle in I'eckham Rye Bark 
in BJ06, 

Fuchsias, 3, 328, 0N9 
for beds, 167 
in winter, keeping, 553 
points to watch before flowering, 

164 

standard, 58; lifting, 406 
their winter quarters, 390 
Fungi on Beech-trees. 572 
Fungus in lawn, 506, 558 
name of, 155 
on Currant-bushes, 386 
on Juniper, 141 
on flyringa, 241 
Funkias for potting, 656 
variegated-leaved, for the green¬ 
house, 74; in the house, 127 
I Furze and Sweet Briers, cutting down, 
; 201 


G 

OAIZiZiARDZAS and Auriculas, 3*2 
' Galega officinalis, 460 
I Galegas for forcing, 4 

Gall-mites on Sycamore-tree, 264 
! on Willow, 446 

Gaitonia eandicaus, 413 
Gapes in fowls, 53 
Garden, a Fellside, 581 
a neglected, 572 
a new, fruit-trees for. 644 
a tidy kitchen, 597 
a walled-in, plants for, 167 
a wooden-walled, 546 
bog-plants for, 167 
bulbs for, 461 
climbers, 526 

fruit and vegetable, renovating, 516 

in a Donegal, 675 

kitchen, shaded, 402 

large, manuring and cropping. 452 

rnuking a, 480 

manuring a, 450, 602 

mice in, 446 

moorland, planting a, 32 
new% 344 

on chalk, planting, 17 
outdoor, 203 
refuse of the, 421 
rubbish, burning, 430, 654 
the, in the house, 499 
walls, 178; in summer, 661 
work, 11, 25, 38, 52, 67, 78, 93. 105, 
116, 130, 143, 156, 170, 181. 193, 205, 

217, 230, 248, 258, 272, 286, 300, 314, 

327, 342, 356, 370, 8S4, 397, 412, 426, 
438, 450, 464, 478. 492. 504, 516, 530, 

543, 556, 570, 584 , 598, 612 , 626 , 638, 

650, 664, 679, 690, 703 
Gardens, childrens’, 81 
Ferns in forecourt, 293 
flower, simple and geometrical plant¬ 
ing, 81 

hedgehogs in, 190 
London, water for, 700 
our school, 104 

seaside climbers iu. 202 . 


1 Gardener; what is an amateur? 402 
Gardenias in had condition, 586 
losing their leaves, 572 
priming, 691 
unhealthy, 131 

Gardening, County Council, 635 
enterprise, a 328 
front-door, 512 
municipal, 594, 622 
under difficulties, 354 
Garrya elliptica, 695 
Gas, acetylene, residue from, 98 
Gaultheria procumbens, 44 
Geese, rearing and marketing of, 599 
Genista fragrans after blooming, 181; 
increasing from cuttings, 652; 
treatment of, 80 

Genistas dropping their flowers, 689 
Gentiana acaulis, 372 
asclepiadea, 31; from seed, raising, 
73 

arvernensis, 7 
bavarica, 372 
verna, 479, 648 
Gentianclla, 427 
Gentian seed, 680 
the Willow, 31 
Geranium armenum, 189 
Endressi, 189 
Fremonti, 191 
grandiflorum, 189 
ibericum, 191 
Phaeum, 189 
pratense, 189 
sanguineurn, 189 
Wallichianum, 1S9 
Geraniums, 189 
spring struck, 660 

Geum male (Leonard’s variety), 437 
Gillenia trifoliata under glass, 74 
Gladioli, early-flowering, 451 
for forcing, 497 
Gladiolus The Bride, 256 
prineeps, 421 
Gladwin, the, 661 
Glass discs for flowers, 344 
Glasshouse difficulty, a. 33] 
Glasshouses, travelling, 575 
unheated, 21 

Glen, improving a, 554, 59C 
Gloriosa, 486 

i Gloriosas, treatment of, 58C 
Gloxinias. 212, 466 
and Begonias, thrips on, 241 
feeding, 124 
keeping, 672 
seedling, 572 
Goat’s-beard, the , 6*7 
Godetia Crimson King. 3*3 
Goldfinch, treatment of. 505 
Goldfish, 231 
management of, 40 
pond, management of, 171 
Gold Mohur-tree, the, 124 
Goniophlebium subauricula turn, 269 
Good King Henry, 315 
Gooseberries, 839 
as cordons, 576 
growing too strongly, 466 
propagating, 452 
pruning, 600 

Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, prun¬ 
ing, 172 

bushes, spots on, 187 
caterpillar, the, 141, 340. 6*o 
mildew, 8, 126, 247, 594; spread of 
the, in England, 292 
shoots unhealthy, 644 
the, 560 

Grafting-wax, making, G8 
Grape Frontignan, 839 
Grape Hyacinth, Heldreicli’s. 123 
thinning, 242 

Grapes failing, 506; to set, 248 
Frontignan, 339 
in bad condition, 215, 416 
keeping, 376 
late, 186 

mildewed, 91, 315 
rust on, 216 

scalding in, 173, 232, 345 
thinning, 245 

Grass, a beautiful, 566: and effective, 
539; grubs in, 531; seed, sowing, 
449; short, for hotbeds, 117 
Grasses, ornamental, 6; for decora¬ 
tion, how to grow, gather, and 
dry, 18 

Greenfly on Roses, 446 
Greenhouse, annuals for the, 50 
climbers, 251 

cold, plants for, 558; Vines for, 534 
cool, creepers for, 572 
erecting u. 700 

for Carnations and Roses, 413 
ieatiug small, 40 
managing a, 74 
notes. 360 

roof, beauty on the, 634 
shading a, 94 

small, ventilation and staging fur, 
361 

the amateur’s, in winter, 610 
the warm, in winter, 620 
Tomatoes in, 80 
! Greens, winter, planting. 290 
Grevillea robusta, failing, 158 
i sulphurea, flowering shoot of. 425 
Grevilleas, the, 425 
Griselinia littoralis, 309, 425 
Ground, vacant, 597; trenching, 481 
Grouping, waterside, G21 
Grub, name of, 44 
Grubs destroying plants. 280 
in Carnation-pots, 30 . 


Grubs in Grass, 531 
in soil, 96 

injuring Begonia-tuber.', 16; injuring 
plants, 202 
killing Stocks, 308 
on Copper Beech, 841 
on leaves, 150 

white, attacking roots of Vines, 8 
Guelder Rose, treatment of, 365 
Roses, growing in pots, pruning, 7oo 
Gunnera, 554 
ehilensis, 554 
manicata, 555 
scabra, 554 
Gum-trees, 94 

Gymnogrammn schizophylla, 488 
Gypsophila cerastioides, 595 
elecans, 315, 595 
fastigiata, 596 
for winter, sprays of, 264 
libanotica, 596 
muralis, 596 

paniculutu, 328, 596; fl.-pl., 460; pro¬ 
tecting, 179; raising from seed, 
111 

perfoliuta, 590 
prostrata, 590 
Raddeana, 596 
repens, 596 
Rokejeka, 596 
Steveni. 596 

the double, increasing, 214 
GypsophiLas, propugatiug, 834 


H 


II ABES ARIA pusilla, 537 
Susanna, 322 

Hubranthus pratensis, 200 
Ilabrothamnus. cutting down, 640 
Hnemanthus, 486 
[ Hairworms, 210 
Hamamelis arborea, 1 
Harbingers, early, 609 
Hatching by hens, 79 
Heaths, hardy, in flower, 151 
Hedera dent at a variegata, 616 
Hedge, a dividing. 561 
Sweet Brier, 417 
Hedgehogs in gardens, 190 
Helenium, 163 
uutumnale, 163 
Bigelovii, 103 
Bolanderi, 163 
Hoopesii, 163 
Helianthemums, 460 
Helianthus annuus. 381 
argyrophyllus, 381 
cneumcrifolius, 381 
debilis, 361 

Ilelichrysum rosmarinifolium, 365 
Helieonia aiireo-striata, 431 
illustris, 431; i. rubricaulis, 431 
Snnderi, 431 
Helieonia*, 431 
Helionop-sjs breviseapu, 355 
Heliotrope for winter flowering, so 
out-of-doors, 437 
the Winter, 660 
Heliotropes, 636 
for winter blooming, 276 
from seed, 40 
Hellebore powder, 252 
Helleborus fmtidus, 575 
Helxine Soleiroli in pots for furnish¬ 
ing, 58 

, Hemeroeallis Dumortieri, 214 
hybrida Aureole, 241 
Hens, hatching by, 79 
laying, feeding, 399 
Hepaticus, 123 

1 Herbs and their culture, 207 
growing. 80 
Hibiscus syriacus, 324 
Hippeastrum equestre, 112 . 

Mrs. Carl Jey, 656 
pardinum, 148 
i species, 592 
, Hippophte rhamnoides, 574 
I Hoeing, 204, 450 

1 Hollies and Yews, cutting back, 414 
; from seed, raising, 628 
moving, 177 
planting, 29 
propagation of. 558 
l pruning, 118. 347 

Holly-hedge, strengthening a, 586 
| Hollyhocks, 596 
I diseased, 126, 292, 517 

! flagging, 427 

planting, 539 
! seedling, 48 
j Honesty, 165 

seed-sowing, 313 
Honeysuckle, pruning, 8 
j Honeysuckles, 621 

Hops, spent, as manure, 479 
Horse Chestnut, the, 459 
Horse-radish, 597, 693 
Hot-bed, making a, 586 
material, 570 
the amateur's, 636 
House, cold, plants for, 592 
flies, 141 

flowers in the, 499 
insects in, 113 
i Houseleeks, Cobweb, 392 
Houses, creeper-clad, 100 
Hoya bella, 192 

earnosa, 848; not thriving, 131 
treatment Of, 494 

Original frem 


from bird®, protecting, 242 
gathering and storing, 437 
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Huniea elegane, 881 
Hyacinth gigantea, 8 
Hyacinths after blooming, 80 
failing, 627 
in pots, 8 

Roman, failing, 704 
Hydrangea arboresceus gramliflora, 
616 . 

treatment of, 54 , 278 
Hydrangeas. 282, 802 
and Yuccas at Ahbotshury, 239 
blue, 288, 865, 897, 460, 572, 704 
colouring, 428 

Hypericum Hookerianum, 430 


I 

ILEX, 574 

Impatiens Holsti, 200 
Incarvillea Delavayi, 124; in the 
garden, part of group of, 311 
grandiflora, 678 

Incubator, hints on working a, 613 
India-rubber-plant, repotting, 26 
Insect attacking trees, 828 
eggs of, 186 
name of, wanted, 202 
Insects for name, 519 
in garden, 115, 180 
in house. 113 
on Pansy-bed, 470 
on Phillyreas, 564 
some injurious orchard, 318 
Ipomseu bona-nox, 80. 633 
Iris huchurica, 367; in a Surrey 
garden, 367 
flmbriuta, 54 
faetidissima, 648 
germanica, a white, 191, 240 
japonica, 54 
orchioides, 367 
pallida r ar. Tinoei, 179 
pumila, 123 

reticulata after flowering in pots, 
68; bulbs diseased, 474 
Spanish, leaves withering, 245 
stylosa, 674; not flowering, C 
Susiana, 68 

the Algerian, 674; in Cornwall, «, 

48 

the Crimean, 123 
the Mourning, 68 
the Snakc's-hcad, 226# 
treatment of, 541 
tuberosa, 226 
Warleyemds, 867 
Irises, Flag, 609 
flowers for every garden. 698 
German, 334; moving, 240 
Spanish, 354 
winter. 460 
Ivies, 425 

good variegated, 704 
Ixoras in flower, 326 


J 


Larkspurs for dry places, 595 
Lathyrus Drummondi, 256 
latifolius flowering late, 448 
pubescens, 158 
.White Pearl, 409 
Laurels, 152 
cutting back, 484 
pruning, 12 

Laurel, the Common, 95 
the Mountain, 194 
Lavatera, 627 
trimestris, 812 
Olbia, 91 

Lavender, growing. 146. 614 
plants, old, cutting down, 60 
Laverna atra, 245 
Law— 

Amateur auctioneering, 465 
Bees, ownership of, 287 
Branches overhanging, 157 
Compensation for trees planted in 
garden. 599 

Contribution to journal, 171 
Cutting neighbour’s hedge, 231 
Damage to gardens and garden- 
fences, 315 

by game, rabbits, etc., 259 
Debt owing by person in India, 12 
Edging tiles, removing, 79 
Employer’s liability, 131 
Employment of gardeners, 493 
Encroachment by local authority, 
117 

Fencing land, 665 
Fowls trespassing, 117 
Gardener and holiday, 117 
and notice, 244 
dismissal of, 557 
dismissal without notice, 171 
head, and his employer, 557 
Gardener’s notice to leave, 117, 301 
Gipsy encampment, 557 
Guardians' employe trading on his 
own account, 117 
Hedge, cutting top of, 801 
eaten by horses, 273 
Income tax and rating, 051 
Landlord's right to enter und repair 
premises, 599 

Liabilities as to cleansing of road, 
157 

Life interest and insurance, 557 
Manorial rights, 427 
Neighbour, a, and his cat scarer, 479 
destroying cats, 557 
Neighbour’s demand for trees to be 
cut, 301 

Notice to groom-gardener, 651 
to quit after holding-over, 37 ; 
allotments, 479 
Nuisance from poultry, 478 
Nursery-garden and property ad¬ 
joining brickfield, 614 
Overhanging branches of trees, 26 
Plants, right to remove, 493 
Purchase and completion: right to 
profits, 065 

of lease of garden, 599 
Prises at a flower show, 427 
Removing Rose-trees, 12 
Repairing hedge to keep out horses, 
53 


JACOBXVXA chrysostephana, 471 
Jasmine, the Chili, 443 
white, pruning, 865 
Jusminum nudinorum, 663 
primulinum, 74 
Jenny, Creeping, 821 
Judas-tree, the, 80 
Juniper, fungus on, 141 
the Golden, 29 

Juniperus chinensis nuna aurea, 617 


XAXNXT, using, 519 
Kulanchoe Dyeri, 124 , 656 
Kale Chou de Russo, 98 
Kales. 51. 92 

winter, too early sowing of, 66 
Kalmia latifolia, 194 
Kefria japonica, treatment of, 132 
Kew, Rhododendron walk at. 111 
Kitchen-garden, making a, 872 

notes for autumn, 314 
Knapweed, the White Mountain, 109 
Kohl Rabi, 288 


LABUMHVX, pruning the, 260 
the Evergreen, failing, 572 
the Nepaul, 172 
the New Zealand, 185 
Lachenalia May Crossble, 656 
Lachenalias, growing, 50 
Lackey-moth, the, 68 
Lady’s Bower, the red-flowered, 811 
Lelia pumila, 475 

Lcello - Cattleya Digbyano • Mossiae 
Queen Alexandra, 257; Myra ( Bur- 
ford variety), 227 
Lagerstrcemia indica, 349 
Lantanas, 241, 386 
dwarf, growing, 200 
in Cumberland, 451 
Lapageria rosea, treatment of, 131 
Lapagerias, the, 389 
JUrch-trees, 328, '386" 
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Seed warranties, 157 
Sineii from fried-fish shop, 386 
Stile in pathway, erecting, 79 
Succession to wife’s property, 651 
Sunlight stopped by neighbour’s 
trees, 39 

Tenant and greenhouse, 585 
removing shrubs, 465 
Tenant’s right to remove fruit-trees, 
181 

The Destructive Insects Act, 1907, 
398 

Tree, an overgrown, 287 
roots spoiling asphalte, 273 
Tithes and house duty, 651 
Workmen’s Act, 1906, 39 
compensation, 358; Act. 479, 531 
Lawn, a weedy, 94 
Daisies on, 517 
draining, 539 
fungus on, 506, 558 
Moss in, 100 , 206, 506 
patches on, 94 
tennis-court, making u, 636 
top-dressing a, 691 
treatment of, 422 
weed in, 427, 440, 518 
worms in, 231 
Lawns, Plantains on, 704 
Lawson’s Cypress, cutting down hedge 
of, 315 

Leaf-mould, 362 
Leaves, decayed, value of, 131. 
turning yellow, 260 
smut on, 274 
Leeks, 272 
bolting, 630 
growing. 68 

Leptospermurn lanigemm, 642 
Leptospermums, the, 842 
Leschenaultia formosa, 552 
Lespedeza Sieboldi, 520 
Lettuce, 374, 684 

Lettuces All the Year Round and 
Favourite, 208 
attacked by wireworms, 252 
bolting, 204 
failing, 233 
in spring, 272 

Leucodendron argenteum, 74, 324 
Leacojum autumnale, 488, 489, 514 
Leucoategia Unmersa,. 521 
Libertia formosa, 687 


Libocedrus macrolepis, 250 
Libonia floribunda, 480, 552; after j 

blooming, 68 ! 

the, striking from cuttings, 206 
Lilac Marie Legraye, 569 1 

Lilacs, growing, 201 j 

not flowering, 182 

propagating, 194 ! 

Lilac-trees, cutting back, 494 
Lilies, Arum, after blooming, 80 
Belladonna. 283 

Bermuda, the second year, 278 
disappointing, 136 
for naturalising, 674 
growing, 448 
notes bn, 310 
of the Valley, 418 

Lilium auratum, a fine, 354; in pots, 
58; platyphyllum, 496; potting, 12; 
with fasciated stem, 475 
candidum, 172, 283; diseased, 252; 
failing, 280, 321; transplanting, 
422 

chalcedonicum, 334; in pots, 686 [ 

giganteum, 218, 558; in Mr. 

Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, j 
Surrey, 553 i 

Grayi, 475 

Henryi in bed of Anna OHivier Rose, 
487 

Krameri, 332 
longiflorum. potting, 586 
speciosum in the greenhouse. 824 ; s. } 
roseuin after flowering, 42 k 
Washing tonianum minus, 137 j 

Yoshidai, 488 
Liliums for Scotland, 283 
from seed, C 
treatment of, 348 

Lily of the Field, 214 I 

Lily of the Valley, 572; summer trout- | 

ment of, 226 ! 

Lily, the African, 419 | 

the Large-flowered Wood, 213 
the Scarborough, growing, 680 , 

Lime and its application, 142 
the uses of, 285, 289 
Lobelia, blue, 555 

double, 419 ' 

Lobelias, perennial, 596 
stssilifolia, 541 # j 

Loganberries, grubs attacking, 308 
Loganberry, the, 507 i 

Lonicera fragrantissima, 685; increas- 
iug, 144 | 

Maacki,-4U. 6H l 

Loosestrife, the rosy, 167, 191 , 

Loquat fruiting, 534 
the. 452 

Lotu«> peliorrhynehus, 100. 224 
Love-birds with long beaks, 493 
Luculia gratissima, 671 
Pinoeana. 671 

Lueulias, 671 j 

Lungworts, the, 147 
Lupins failing, 218 
pruning. 451 
Lycaste-s. 257 
Lychnises, 394 
Lygodium juponicum, 640 
•scandens, 522 i 

Lyre-flower, the, 6(H) 

Lythrum roseum, 320 I 

Salicaria car. roseum, 167 


M 

MAGGOT in Apples, 416 
in Celery, 650 
the Onion, checking, 218 
Maggots on Roses. 86 
Mugnolia bare at the bottom, 310 
conspieua, 1 
fascatu, 1 
glauca, 1 

grandiflora, 1; pruning, 500; cutting 
back, 428 
Fraseri, 1 
Lent let, 177 
priming, 23 
rustica rubra, 201 
Soulangeana nigra, 90, 617 
stelLatu, 1, 95. 520 
the starry. 520 
Watson i, 1 

Magnolias at Bicton, Devon, 1 
increasing, 158, 282 
Maidcu-hair Spleenwort, 294 
Mallow', 627 

the wfhite round-headed, 696 
MamiJlaria, 12 
Mandecilla suuveolens, 443 
Mandrake, the, in fruit, 846 
Manure for garden, 400 
Tonk's, 532, 632 

Manures and their application, 625 
artificial, using, 77 
for Potatoes, 51 
Maples, cutting back, 459 
Japanese, in the greenhouse, 148 
Moranta Kerchoviana, 54 
zebrina, 462 

Marguerite Daisy-fly, the, 691 
spiders on, 210 
keeping, 463 
aphides on, 302 
Margyricarpus actosua. 695 
Market garden notes, 575 
gardeners’ loss, 430 
growing, 372, 558 
Onions for, 640 

Martagon Lily, the scarlet. 334 
Maur&ndya Barclpyana, 640 


May, cut flowers for competition in, 
153 

Mazus Pumllio, 191 
the dwart, 191 

Meadow land, old, cropping, 108 
Saffron, 566 

Sweet, the crisp-leaved, 549 
Meal-worms, 558 

Mealy-bug in orchard-house, 196 
on Plum-tree, 572 
on Vines, 96 
the, 490 

Medlar jelly, 506 
Medlars, gathering, 480 
Megasea ligulata, 83 
Meion-plant« cankering, 441 
seeds germinating, 480 
Melons, a trial of, 838 
canker in, 220, 827 
Cantaloup, 133 
early, 134 
growing, 346 
in frames, 103, 174 
late, 491 

part of a house of, 129 
the cultivation of, 129 
two good, 245 
without bottom-heat, 216 
Mescmbryunthcmum floribunduiu, 422 
Mespilus grandiflora, 341 
Mezereon, the autumn-flowered, 606 
Mice in garden, 446 
in vineries, 242 
Mildew in vinery, 376 
on Peaches, 248 
on Roses, 265, 308. 891 
on Vines, 168 

Millipedes eating Strawberries, 2*0 
Millipede, the spotted snake, 160 
Miltonia Blunti Lubbersiana, 563 
Mimuluses, 144 

Mimulus luteus variegatus, o35 
the, 835 

Mint-bed, making a, 600 
failing, 194 

Mistakes in orchard planting, 491 
Mistletoe, about, 573 
increasing the, 245 
Mite, Black Currant, 150, 640 
Mites in Oak-tree, 186 
Mock Oranges, 430 
the smaller, 291 
Monkey-flowers, 885 
Montanoa bipinnutiflda, 656 
Montbretias, 256, 636 
Moon-flower, the, 80, 633 
Morina longifolia, 298 
Moschosma riparium, 245 
Moss in croquet-lawn, 558 
in lawn, 6, 100, 206, 489, 544 . 596 
litter manure, value of, 506 
on fruit-trees, 652 
Red-cup, 660 

Moth, the ermine, on Apple-trees, 241 
the pith. 245 
the swallow-tailed, 202 
Mountain Ash, 509* 574 ; fruiting 

branch of the, 509 
Mouse-ear Chickweed, 555 
Mulberry jelly, 427 
not fruiting, 106 
tree infested with ante, 366 
Musas from seed, raising, 4 
Museari Heldreichi, 123 
Mushroom - bed, movable two ■ sided, 
28 

beds, open-air, 373; small movable, 
against a wall, 28 
house, 482 

Mushrooms all the yeur, 28 
growing. 374; outdoors, 24 
on lawns, 482 
out-of-doors, 896 

under Elm-trees, are they |K)isonous? 
396 

Musk, the common, 544 
Mussel-scale, 114 
Mustard and Cress, 94 
growing for market, 693 
Mynuh, Indian, death of, 231 
Myrtle-leaves, dirty, 586; falling, 116 
scale on, 126 
the, 497 

Myrtles, treatment of, 144 
Myrtu6 bullata, 497 
communis, 497 
fragrans, 497 
Gheken, 497 

Luma var. apiculata (syn. Eugenia 
apiculata), 497 
tomentosa, .497 
Ugni, 497 


N 

XAXDIXA domestica, frailing spray 
of, 43 

Narcissi, growth and increase of the 
rarer, 183 
the finer, 281 
under Elder, 382 
Narcissus, 321 
Count Visconti, 123 
Cremona, 353 
double white, failing, 178 
Eileen Mitchell, 555 
Loveliness, S3 

poeticiis Epic, 527; p. The Bride, 
383 

nanus, 110 
Pheasant's eye, 517 
Py ramus, 147 
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Nectarines decayed, 340 
Nectarinc-trees gumming, 456 
Nelumbiums in North Devon, 241 
Nemesia dying, 358 
Nepenthes Ruby, 656 
Nephrolepis exaltata and its vars., 
120: e. elegantissima, 77; e. Pier¬ 
son! and N. e. todeaoides revert¬ 
ing. 175; e. superhissima, 604 ; e. 
todeaoides, 49; e. Whitmannii, 604 
plumose forms of, 102 
Nerine F. D. Godman, CSC 
Purple Princess, 656 
Nests, hatching, 117 
Netting, preserving, 80 
New Zealand, seeds from, 20 
Nicotians Sanderw, 192 
Nicotine poisoning, 427 
Xierembergia filicaulis, 255 
gracilis, 321 
Nigellus, the, 241 

Nightingale, Virginia, death of, 55 m 
N itrate of soda aa manure, 315 
on lawn, using, 83 
Nitrogen to the soil, adding, 78 
Symphtra lucida, 623 


OAK the Holm, 104 
tree, mites iu, 186 
Obituary— 

James H. Veiteh, 531 
Sir Thomas Hanbury. K.C.V.O , 
53 

S. S. Goldsmith, 287 
Odontoglossum citrosmuin, 322 
crispum, 89, 423; and Oncidium vari- 
cosum, 582 

Elaine Golden Gun, 135 
grande, 521 
(Enothera, 596 
acaulis, 596 
ea*?pitosa, 596 
Drummondi, 596 
fruticosa, 596 
glauca, 596 
Lamarckiana. 596 
macroearpa, 596 
marginata, 596 
missouriensia, 596 
pumila, 596 
riparia, 596 
speciosa, 596 
taraxicifolia, 596 
Oleander not. flowering, 427, 462 
Oleanders, 278 
Olenria Haasti, 94 , 428 
Onion-bed, preparation of the, 27 
crop, the. 374 
fly. the, 317, 373 
mildew, 272, 680 
Rousham Park Hero, 694 
seed, saving, 430 
the, 545 

H'roj fou Improved, 654 
Onions, 429, 481, 583 
bull-necked, 402 
cultivation of, 601 
discard, 369 
for market, 640 
ground for, 24 , 

pickling, 515 
small, replanting, 397 
Onoclea sensibilis, 322 
Onychium auratum, 463 
japonicum (syn. 0. lucidum), 463 
Onychiurns, G80 
Orache, 680 ' 

Orange Ball-tree, the, 380 
Orange-leaves dirty. 692 
Orange Lilies, failing, 203 
Oranges, seedling, 54 , 652 
Orchard-house, 10; red-spider in. 548 
tree planting, mistakes in, 442 
Orchards, manuring of, 681 
Orchid names, 423 
Orchids at Weybridge, 102 
books on, 344 
cool, growing, 64 
growing, 433 

Orris-root, home-made, 200 
Osiers, the cultivation of, 250 
Overcrowding and its results, 123 
Oxalis corniculata, 354 
Deppei, 353 
floribunda, 332 

Ozothamnus rosrnarinifolius, 365 


PJEOXIA decora Pallasii in Messrs. 
Barr and Sons' nursery, Thames 
Ditton, 225 
Emodi, 141 
Pieonie-s, 422 
and Oypaophila, 869 
failing, 449 
feeding, 640 
herbaceous, 225 
not flowering, 231, 260 
single, 59 

Tree, for pot*, 431; from seed, 208 
Pteony, a new, 488 
a single, 59 
Progress, 263 
Solfaterre, 319 
Palm failing, 558 
scale os, 440 
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Palm unhealthy. 558, 666 
Palms in the house, 564 
losing their lower leave*, 118 
unhealthy, 182 
Pampas Grass, 54 
plumes, cutting, 506 
Pancratium illyricum in pots, 614 
maritimum, 400 

Pansies, fancy, in the south, 167 
Tufted, a dozen good, 47; a simplfe 
i method of increasing, 33; dying, 
1 367; failing, 215; grouping, 110; 

hoeing between the, 225; in March 
and April. 167; increasing, 320; 
injured, 280; miniature-flowered, 
320; of lavender and kindred 
shades of colour. 179; picking off 
spent blossoms of, 311; planting in 
I April, 140; preparing ground for 

! planting, 383; propagating in 

winter, 529; rayless versus rayed, 

| 312; seasonable work among, 239; 

j the best, for the flower-garden, 

191, 226; twenty-five, for bedding, 
332 

; Pansy, Tufted, Acme, 48; Ardwell 
I ' Gem, 394; Bessie, 48; Cottage 
I Maid, 48; Duncan, 47; Elsie May 

! Cann, 48; Marian Waters, 48; Miss 

K. M. Camm, 821; Mrs. Chichester, 

1 47; Mrs. E. A. Cade, 47; Peace, 

47; Primrose Dame, 47; seedlings, 
892; Swan, 47; White Empress, 48 
Paradise-stock, the, 604 
grafting, 701 
Paraffin emulsion, 680 
Parrot ailing, 117, 171, 585 
death of, 399 
losing its feathers, 231 
moulting, 666 

Parrots, Chili-pods for, 157 
Parrotia persica, 503 
Parsley, 454 
for winter cutting, 402 
fungus on, 72 

planting out versus sowing, 24 
rotting in. 704 
Parsleys, 650 
Parsley-wort, a blue, 127 
Pasque-flower, the, 5 
Passionflower failing, 506 
fruits for dessert, 441 
Paulownia imperialis, 229 
Paronia intermedia kermesina, 645 
Mukovaua, 645 
Wioti, 645 
Pavonias, the, 645 

Peach and Nectarine-bloom, thinning, 

154 

Barrington, 388, 415 
borders, early, renovation of, 507 
Early Alexander, 299 
Gladstone, 468 
growing on a wall, 438 
house, a cold, 37 
houses, work in, 326 
leaf-curl, 134 
leaf unhealthy. 2H8 
leaves blistered, 274; injured, 260 
Noblesse, 560 
Princess of Wales, 491 
Peaches and Almonds, flowering, forc¬ 
ing, 20 

and Nectarines, thinning, 216; with 
unhealthy foliage, 196 
disbudding, 106 
diseased, 346 
early, 299 

for house growth, 388 
in cold-house, 502 
late, 587 
mildew on, 248 
open air, 548, 615 

outdoor standard, in a garden ut 
Esher, Surrey, 501 
ripening, watering, 327 
stones, splitting in, 304, 480 
thinning, 174. 218 
two late, 452 
Peach-tree, a fine, 530 
care of the, 133 
dying, 243 
red-spider on, 479 
Peach-trees, 388 
ants on. 80 
aphides on, 274 
dying, 196 
old, 491, 576 
scale on, 456 
red-spider on, 270 
unnailing, 701 
Pea Eureka, 356 
Quite Content, 317 
Superlative, 290 
The Daisy, 424. 654 
World’s Record, 290 
Peas, 374, 601 
and Beans injured, 180 
and greenfly, 28 
and Onions diseased, 206 
Everlasting, 422, 517 
excess of haulm in, 258 
good-flavoured, 28 
in a greenhouse, 842 
in trenches. 98 
large-podded, 284 
late autumn, 429 
not growing, 194 
soaking in paraffin, 290 
tall. 289 
three good, 424 

Pea, 8weet, Gladys Unwin, 313 
in America, 32 - 

Progress, 566 

log seed of, 240 


| Pea, the nearest approach to a primrose, 

! Peas, 8weet, 255, 312, 408, 686 
and Beans too tall, 172 
dying off, 194 
for market, 382 
in winter. 224 

, of fine quality, how to grow, 73 
i preliminary work, 6 
I raised in pots, hardening off, 123 
raising new varieties of, 310 
| some good, 427 

I sowing. 704 

I too many, 298 

i Pear, a new, 134 

! Alexandrine Mas, 643 
Belle Julie, 530 

j Bergamotte d’Espferen, 681 
I Beurr£ d’Aremberg, 575 
Beurri Hardy, 13, 14 
bloom blackened, 172 
Duchesse de Bordeaux, 616 
Durondeau or du Congres, 560 
Emilie d’Heyst or Beurre d’Espercn, 
548 

for name, 428, 452 
gnat-midge, the, 210 
Hessle, 547 

Josephine de Malines, 42 

leaf blister-mite, 150, 168, 174 , 420; 

insects on. 344 
leaves injured. 586 
midge, the, 56, 210 
Sou reau Poiteau, 603 
] Pitmaston Duchess, 576 
; Princess, 5MH 
St. Luke, 632 

Pears, cordon, 36, 455, Cl5, 638; on 
wall, 576, treatment of. 65 
cracked, 233, 299, 346. 416 
dropping. 666 
failing, 172, 232, 532 
flavour in, 604, 644 
great for England, 13 
home-grown, 603 

late, 662; gathering and ripening, 
502 

some brightly-coloured. 41; good 
November, 458; late, 14 
spotted, 490 
stewing, 587, 638 
, the keeping of, 9 

too many varieties of, 103 
Pear-tree blooming tor the third time 
in one year, 456 
fruitless, 106 
injury to, 275 
insects on, 368 
regrafting a, 529 

tree, standard, planted three years 
and slightly pruned, 701 
Pear-trees, overgrown, 274 
cordon on a high wall at Pouris 
i Castle, 455 
1 standard, pruning, 701 
I stunted, 456 

Pearl Berry, the, 695 
Pelargonium cuttings, 406 
J|. leaves unhealthy, 372 
name of, 440 

Zonal, Paul Crampel in the green¬ 
house. 238; Reformator, 325 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias, treatment 
of, 21 

cuttings of, 238 
! failing. 531 

i fancy, 124, 200 

for winter flowering, 274 
1 in pots, feeding, 372 

j in winter, keeping, 506 

Ivy-leaved, 75, 148; treatment of, 
471 

| keeping, 406, 444 

old Ivy-leaved, 636 
! show, exhibiting, 148 

striking in spring, 652 
unhealthy, 172, 666; leaves on, 131 
window, 572 

Zonal, 20, 592; failure of. 294, 324, 
880, 432; for winter flowering, 528; 
in winter, 510, 610; increasing, 
245 

Peulas carnea, 610 
] Pentstemon, 81 
azureus, 82 
, barbatue, 82 

campanulatus, 82, 310 
i Cobcea, 83 

cyananthus, 82 
diffusus, 82 
| glaber, 82 
glaucus, 82 
i grandiflorus, 82 

Hartwegi, 82 
heterophyllus, 82, 310 
humilis, 82 
i Murray anus, 82 

i ovatus, 82 
Palmer!, 82 
procerus, 82, 214 
Scouleri, S3 • 

; tubiflorus, 310 

i Pentstemons, 335, 596 
from seed, 68, 640 
in the garden, 697 
three good. 310 
Pepper-bush, the, 449 
Perennials and biennials from seed, 
274 

from seed, 26, 386; raising, 386 
sowing seeds of, 312 
, to bloom in June, 358 

to grow at Hyferes, 111 
Pergola at St. vfnn's, Clontarf , 659 
building a. 18 


Pergola in course of construction and 
before planting, 99 
in the old Capuchin Convent at 
Amalfi, Southern Italy, 139 
leading from entrance-court to lawn, 
78 

on rising //round, 581; built above 
dry stone walls, 447 
Periwinkles, fungus on, 180 
Pernettyas, 573 
increasing, 572 

Persimmon, the Japanese, 158 
Pests, flower-garden, 642 
Petasites frugrans, 660 
Petrosa volubilis, 192 
Petunias, 660 

Phacelia campanuluria, 353 
Philadelphus, 260, 430 
coronarius, 271 
hirsutus, 430 

Phillyreas, insects on, 564 
Phlebodiums, 76 
Phlox amccnu, 214 
Phloxes, 100 

Phormium tenax, hardiness of, 6 
Phygelius capensis, 488 
Phyllocactus, treatment of, 106 
PhysuJis, 33 
Franchetti, 83 
tlie, or Bladder Cherry, 526 
Picoteo v! Carnation. 581, 609 
Picture, a winter, 663 
Pigeon-manure, 40 
Pigeons, food for, 273 
Pig-manure. 606 

Pillars, plants for, 48; upon, 162 
Pine-shoots, injury to, 202 
trees, injured. 280 
weevil, the, 28 
Pines, 502 

moths injuring, 186 
Pink, the Fire, 240 
Pinks, 256 
dividing, 427 
the garden, 382 
treatment of, 262 
Pinguicula caudata, 181 
Piptanthus nepalensis, 172 
Pits and frames, 108 
Places, hare, under trees, clothing, 323 
Plane-ieaves diseased, 291 
Plant, a desirable hardy foliage, 284 
border, hardy, 436 
for bower, 40 
for large pot, 427 
for north wall, 675 
for pond. 283 

grouping in Regent’s Park. 5 
houses, the cleaning of, 50 
what is a herbaceous? 448 
Plants, a group of fine-foliaged and 
flowering, in Regent’s Park, 5 
beauty of the stems of, 647 
climbing, for securing shade, 367; 
for stove fernery, 497; in green¬ 
house, 4 

creeping, injured by galvanised wire, 

44 

edging, 54 
failing, 282 

failure of, 152; hardy, 178 
flne-foliaged, for the summer, 102; 
in an Iridi garden, 407; in a moist 
corner, 647 

flowering in conservatory first week 
in May, 50 

for a covered-in ditch, 106 
for a garden vase, 140 
for a walled-in garden, 166 
for bank, 245 
for baskets, 68 
for bed, 418, 437 
for bog garden, 167 
for border, 68, 479, 627 
for carpet, 408; bedding, 206 
for cold-house, 451, 558, 592 
for damp soil, 68 ; corner. 194 
for edging, 7 
for fountain basin, 413 
for furnishing, 224 
for inside rookery, 54 
for marshy ground, 488 
for oblong beds, 628 
for October flowering, 58 
for pillars, 48 
for poor soil, 686 
for rockery, 26 
for rough walls, 883 
for shaded border, 2 
for shaded rock garden, 54 
for spring bedding, 213 
for table, 7; decoration at Christ¬ 
mas, 564 

for the early autumn, 3U7 
for vases, 118 
for wall, 140 

for wlndow-box in shade, 652 

for window-case, 68 

for winter blooming, 362 

from frame to greenhouse, moving. 

444 

from seed for roekwork, 596 
fungoid growth on, 150 
greenhouse, 572: in flower. 462; in 
poor condition, 50 
grouping, 600 

groups of hardy fine-foliaged in Mr. 

Smith's nursery at Netcry, 647 
grubs injuring, 202 

hardy, dividing and relabelling, 609; 
flne-foliaged, 661; for a town gar¬ 
den, 60; for indoor blooming, 380 • 
mixed borders of, 298; top-dress¬ 
ing, 660; tra#$planting and diviQ. 

ing. 62 § 
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Plants, herbaceous, cutting down, 448; 
from seed, 652 
in bad health, 361 
in'boxes, pots, etc., mulehing, 224 
in cool conservatory, growing, 645 
in cottage windows, 188 
in country windows, 35 
in the greenhouse, grouping, 444 
in the house, 102 
in the spare room, 468 
in wood, 366 
increasing bedding, 256 
India-rubber, in a room, 627 
into bloom, forcing, 112 
mixed border, the most beautiful, 
540 

names and descriptions of, 163 

new hardy, 506 

on lawns, 704 

overfeeding, 112 

pillar for the greenhouse, 124 

pot, feeding, 187 

potting, 232 

removing, 691 

repotting, 168 

rockwork and frost, 674 

simple vase, 310 

spring and summer flowering, from 
seed, 140 

stove-flowering, for succession, 405; 
greenhouse, new and uncommon, 
655 

summer bedding, 354; flowering, in 
the Grass, 61 

sweet-scented, for the greenhouse, 2 
table, 63 

tender, in the south-west, 29, 43 
treatment of fine-foliaged, in a 
house, 512 

under Fir-trees, 288; greenhouse 
stage, 68, 10G; Sycamore, 382 
upon pillars, 162 
watering, 578 

waterside, at Ashbourne * Cork, 621 
window, 127, 676; for autumn, 224; 
in winter, 538; watering, 237; worm 
attacking, 446 

winter-blooming, 552; salad, 683 
wintering, and plants for decora¬ 
tion, 578 

Plum and Apple-leaves unhealthy, 276 
and Cherry-trees green and black-fly 
on, 052 

Coe’s Golden Drop, 534 
crop, the, 507 
Dennislon’s Superb, 438 
Early Transparent Gage, 442 
Goliath, 9 
Late Orange, 508 
Monarch, 560 
Oullin’s Golden Gage, 468 
President, 468 
the latest—Wyedale, 508 
Victoria diseased, 400; not fruiting, 
245 

Wyedale, 548 
Plums cracking, 372, 506 
dropping, 388 
English versus foreign, 387 
failing, 388 , 

gumming, 400 
market, 360 
notes on, 415 
some late, 467 
Plum-tree, aphides on, 264 
carrying a second crop, 491 
green-fly on, 372 
mealy-bug on, 572 
scale on, 586 
silver-leaf in, 202 
Victoria dying, 529 
Plum-trees gumming, 375 
silver-leaf in, 292, 360 
unhealthy, 292 

Plumbago capensis, pruning, 517 
Larpentce, 5 

treatment of, 886, 518, 544 
Plumbagos, 610 
Poinciana regia, 124 
Poisons Hill, the, 26 
Polyanthuses, 189, 166 
at Forde Abbey, 190 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 400 
Polygonum capitatum, 567 
cuspidatum compactum, 5 
Sieboldi, 648 

Polys tachya odorata, 624 
Polystichum aculeatum pulcherrimmn 
Drueryi, 604 

angulare laxum (Jones), 637 
Pomegranate, the dwarf, 491 
Pond-mud, 100; utilisation of, 585 
or bog-garden, 263 
plant for, 283 
puddling, a. 288 
weed in, 302 
Ponds, slime on, 190 
Poplar Parasol de St. Julien, 95 
Poppies, Iceland, 237, 354, 596; in the 
room, 127 

the Shirley, 265, 312 
Poppy, the Prickly, 61 
Potato American or Early Rose. 142 
Blue Giant, 10 
crop, the, 272, 896 
Duchess of Cornwall, 476 
Early Rose, 108 
Express, 289 
ground, manuring. 652 
growing, 693; in Yorkshire, 159, 183 
manures, 545 
Midlothian Early, 234 
Ninety fold, 290 
Snowdrop, 142, 208 . 

tops diseased, 355 
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Potato tubers, unripe, 317 
Up-to-Date, 683 
Potatoes, 208, 453 

Duchess of Albauy and Factor, 502 

first early or second early, 614 

lorcing, 66, 519 

for planting, 650 

for quality, 94 

grub eaten, 374 

insects in, 356 

Irish seed, in Engluud, 678 
lute-sprouting, 355 
planting, 694; on dirty ground, 290 
restful, 98 

Scotch, English, and Irish, 258 
seed, 502; immature, 66; prepara¬ 
tion of, 583 
soil for, 546 
too much alike, 554 
winter-rot of, 434 
POt-pourri making, 288 
Poultry at the Dairy Show, 493 
some hints on housing, 627 
Powis Castle, borders of hardy flowers 
on a terrace at, 473 
Primroses, 60, 189 
and Daffodils under Firs, 358 
double, reversion in, 111 
Evening, 596 
from seed, 202 
hardy, 355 
in frames, 635 
reversion in, 145 
Primrose, the Bird's-eye, 19 
the margined, 567 
Primula Brilliant King. 655 
Chinese Giant Pink, 57 
Cockburniana, 656 
farinosa, 19 

japonica, 100, 699; alba in the gar- 
den at Mount Usher, 699 
Kewensis, increasing, 634 
Sieboldi, 226, 832; not flowering, 192 
sinensis The Duchess, 50 
the double-flowered Chinese, 700 
Unique, 656 
verticillata, 88 
Primula*, 552 
at Reading, 57 
Chinese, 552 
failing, 646 

seedling, picking out the blooms of, 
354 

Star, for cutting, 127 
Privet hedge, cutting back, 506 
Problem, dealing with a serious, 533 
Propagators, greenhouse, 510 
Prophet-flower, the, 182 
Protection, 475 

Pruning and transplanting, 95 
after summer, 416 
ruinous, 559, 603 
summer, 195 

Prunus Amygdalus macrocarpa, 291 
cerasifer pendula, 70 
Davidiana, 1, 70 
divaricata, 70 
family, the, 70 
japonica, 70 
Mahaleb, 70 
nana, 70 
pendula, 70 
Pissardi, 876 

pseudo-Cerasus, 70; p.-C. luteo 

flore-pleno, 209 
serrulata. 70 
triloba, 70 

Pseudomonas campestris, 446 
Pteris argyrea, 484 
fronds, thrips on, 344 
nohilis, 434 

Regime, 434; R. cristnta. 434 
tricolor, 433 
Victoria;, 484 
Pulmonaria, 147 
arvernensis, 147 
officinalis, 147 
saccharata, 147 

Pyrethrum, single, Brother John, 153 
Pyrethrums, 153 
planting, 704 

coronaria. 227; c. ft.-pi., 229 
japonica failing to bloom. 126; in¬ 
creasing, 132; J. Simoni, 641 
Malus florihunda, 608 . 

Tschonoski, 185 
vestita, 617 

Pyrus 'Aucuparia, fruiting branch of 
the, 509 
Halliana, 235 

Sorbus, fruiting branch of the. 574 
torminalis, fruiting and flowering 
branches of, 674 
Pyruses, two rich-coloured, 177 


QUAMA8H. 496 

Quercus Ilex. 104 
Quick-hedge, 400 


BABBITS and hardy plants, 506 
Ranunculus alpinus, 5 
amplexicaulis. 698 
Rape-dust as a fertiliser, 328 


Raspberries, 442, 702 
1 autumn fruiting, 662 
failing, 260, 470 
I in poor condition, 276, 304 

Raspberry Baumforth’s Seedling, 3(H) 
bed, making a, 360 
■ beetle, the, 186 

canes, cutting down, 68; cutting out 
old, 134; pruning, ]29, 328, 440 
crop, the, 388 
i failing, 260, 470 
| moth, the, 134 
Rats and bulbs, 531 
j method of destroying, 541 
l Red-mites on canary, 557 
1 Red-spider in orchard-house, 548 
| on Violets, 479 
| Refuse, the, of the garden, 421 
| Rhamnus Alaternus Perrieri, 152 
Rhododendron amcenum Hexe, 656 
! anthopogon, 23 

, Anthony Waterer, 641 

1 arboreum, 249 

J Duke of Cornwall, 641 
ferrugineum, 23 
, Forsterianum, 136 
! gluucum, 23 

, Griffithiauum, some little known 
I hybrids of, 163 

j hirsutum, 23, 95 

I in bad condition, 126 
intricatum, 641 
i lepidotum, 23 
Kewerise, 641 

, Lady Alice Fitzwiliiam, 506 
retusum, 331 
Rhodora, 169 

Rhododendrons: A long season, 310 
alpine, 23 
and Lilies, 647 
at the Temple Show, 209 
effects of soil on, 271 
moving, 440 
pruning, 118 
twelve good, 658 

j under Fir-trees at Fortgranite, Co. 
Wicklow, 607 
under Pines. 607 
i Rhodotypos, 95 
j R.H.S. Hall, letting the, 531 
; Rhubarb, about, 234 
colour in, 207 
forcing, 397, 586, 684 
! for exhibition in August, 132 

j from seed, 285 

J roots after forcing, 40 

| Rhus Cotinus, 347 
Ribes sanguineum, 235 
i Richardia eethiopica diseased, 577, 620, 
I 670 

I Road, hiding a public, 589 
I Rock Cresses, purple, 165 

garden and pond, 226; shaded plants 
i for, 54 

Rockery bank, a, 140 
I plants for, 28 

; Rockets, double, 179, 698 
< double white, 355 

Rockfoil Burser’s var. Glory, 141 
the Great-leared, in Daisy Hill 
Nursery, at Newry, 699 
the Ivy-leaved, 59 
i the Nepaul, 83 

I Rockspray, plumy, in rocky quarry at. 
I Ashbourne, Glounthaune, 685 

Romneya Coulteri, 674; in a Cornish 
i garden, 437; in Co. Wicklow, 408; 

1 planting, 315 

i insects destroying, 427 
Rondeletia speciosa major, 349 
, Room, the advantage of, 608 
! Root crops, raising, 454; the, 482 
lifting, 409 
; Rosa altaica, 568 
bracteata, 363 
Hugonis, 221 

macrantha, 268, 417; flowering shoot 
of, 417 

Polyantha, Aenncken M tiller, 149; 
Aschenbrodel, 222 

I rngosa Conrad F. Meyer, 805: on 
i Grass, 30 

sericea pteracantha. 176 
sinica Anemone, 221, 268; in Mr. 
Woodall's garden at Nice, 221; on 
i a wall, 288 

| Soulieana, 512 

Rose, a beautiful new Rambler, 119 
| a fine decorative, 336 

i a golden pillar, 236 

A. K. Williams, 268, 512 
a pretty China, 254 
Aenncken MUller, 176 
Aglaia not flowering. 176 
Alice Hamilton, 485 
Alice Lindsell, 278 
Allister Stella Gray, 211 
Amadis, 268 
Anne Leygurs, 176 
Antoine Rivoire, 278 
Ards Pillar, 254 
Arethusa, 485 
Armosa or Hermoaa, 254 
Austrian Yellow, 46 
Banksian, not blooming, 418 
Bardou Job, 267 

Baronin Armguard von Biel, 86, 161, 
302 

Baronne Piston de St. Cyr, 351-, 485 

bed, carpeting a, 436: planting, 440 

Ben Cant, 268 

Berthe Kleman. 176 

Bessie Brown, 278 

Betty, 86, 278, 295, 306 

Betty Berkeley, 485 

Blanche Moreau. 696 


Rose blooms rotting on the trees, 328 
buds, 245; eaten by insects, 260 
bushes at Easter, removing. 63; 
autumn pruning of, 418; black 
spot on, 418; growths on, 631 ♦ 

Canariennvogel, 306 
, Captain Hayward, 268 

1 Caroline Testout, 278; and some of 

its descendants, 551 
Celia, 86, 1C2, 351, 677 
Ctfline Forestier, 852 
chafer, the, 280 
Charlotte Klemm, 485 
Chas. Lefebvre, 268 
Chesluint Hybrid, 677 
C. J. Graham, 86. 278, 295 
Claire Jacquier, 187, 211 
Climbing DevoniensLs on arches, 62: 
Frau Karl Druschki, 253; on green¬ 
house wall, 131; Souvenir de Mai- 
maiaon, 306; White Maman 
Cochet, 212 

combination for an arch, a prettv, 
187 

Comtesse de Cayla. 485 
[ Comtesse de Murinais, 696 

Comtesse de Nadaillac failing to 
develop, 266 

Comtesse de Raimbaud, 268 
Comtesse de Saxe, 63, 86 
Corona, 296 

Countess of Annesley, 85, 161, 296 
Countess of Derby, 86, 161 
Countess of Gosford, 86, 162, 296 
Countess of Oxford, 593 
Crepuscule, 377 
Crimson Crown, 162 
Crimson Globe, 696 
Crimson Queen, 593 
Crimson Rambler budded on a 
Banksian, 486; failing, 296: from 
cuttings, 253; mildew on, 268 
Cumberland Belle, 696 
I cuttings, 435 
j David Gordon, 176 

I David R, Williamson, 176 

Dean Hole, 85, 278 
I Debutante, 886 

de Meaux on wall, 199 
Devoniensis, 149 
Direcktor W. Cordes, 86 
Dora, 86, 162 

Dorothy Perkins, 337; as a short 
standard, 305; on poles, trees, etc., 
i 378 

, Dr. J. Campbell Hall, 85, 212, 278 
Dr. William Gordon, 86, 593 , 677 
Duke of Wellington, 268 
Earl of Dufferin, 268 
Earl of Wurwick, 86, 296, 403 
Edmond Proust, 327 
Edu Meyer, 162, 548 
England’s Glory, 268 
Etoile de France, 392 
failing, 302, 466 
F#licite-Perp£tue, 212 
Fisher Holmes, 268 
Florence Pemberton, 278, 306 
Florence Tron, 176, 877 
floribunda, 457 

foliage, black-blotch on, 236; un¬ 
healthy, 368 

Fortune’s Yellow, treatment of, 198 
Francois Crousse, 149, 279 
Frau Ernst Borsig. 677 
Frau Karl Druschki, 593 
Friquet, 391 

Gabrielle Pierrette, 458 
Gardenia, 254 

i gardens, municipal, 696 

| General Macarthur, 162, 364 

Gloire des Rosomanes, 500 
Goldfinch, 211, 295 
Grace Darling, 237 * 

gracilis, 696 

Grossherzogin Alexandra, 86, 162 
Grus an Teplitz, 364 
Gustave Grunerwald, 187, 279 
H. Armytage Moore, 162 
Harry Kirk, 162, 676 
hedges, 8 

Herrero Trotha, 176 
Hiawatha, 176 
Hon. Ina Bingham, 162 
Horace Vernet, 268 
Hugh Dickson, 85, 268, 295. 306. 593 
Hugo Roller . 363 
in poor condition, 12 
Irene, 551 
Irish Beauty, 267 
Irish Elegance, 267 
Irish Engineer, *267 
1 Irish Glory, 267 
Irish Harmony, 267 
J. B. Clark, 85, 108, 162, 279 
, Jean Bach Sisley, 485 
| Jenny Gillemot, 162 

i Jersey Beauty, 446 

Joseph Billiard, 176 
Joseph Hill, 86. 279, 305 
i Joseph Lowe, 295 
Kathleen, 176 
Killarney. 279 
1 Konigin Carola, 445 

Konigin Wilhclmlna, 149, 162 
Lady Ashtown, 85, 279 
1 Lady Battersea, 295 

I Lady Calmouth, 677 

1 Lady Gay, 535 

i Lady Helen Vincent, 676 

Lady Moyra Beauclerc, 326 
Lady Penzance, 268 
Lady Quartus Ewart, 162 
Lady Rossmore. 86, 162 
Lady 8arah W’ilson, 252 
Lady Waterlow, 254 
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Ro-.e La France, 279 
La Tosca, 364; group of, with 
Clematis (Sussex), 469; in autumn, 
469 

Laurent Curie, 677 
leaf unhealthy, 417 
leaves curling, 260; damaged, 80; 
fungus on, 368; orange-fungus on, 
41S; unhealthy, 288 
Lena, 46. 176, 677 
Leonie Lamesch, 254 
Le Progrfcs, 266, 279 
Lina Schmidt Michel, 162. 268 
Little Gera, 69G 
Lohengrin, 162 
Louis Chabrier, 485 
Louis Van Houtte, 268, 470 
Lucien de Lemos, 162 
Maharajah, 268 
Maman Lcvavasseur, 199 
Marchione.-s of Londonderry, 563 
Marshal Niel cankered, 199, 245; 
flowering summer and autumn, 
451; on own roots . 149; planting 
out, 131; pruning. 518; stocks for, 
222; under glass, 486, 681 
Margaret Dickson, 577; as a 
standard, 138, 176 
Mariehu Layas, 677 
Marquise de Salisbury, 363 
Marquise de Sinety, 162, 676; in the 
forcing-house, 534 
Marquise Litta, 279 
Martha, 176 

Melanie Soupert, 296. 676 
M.*11. Walsh, 176 
Mignonette, 254 
mildew on, 279 
Mildred Grant, 279 
Mile. Simone tieaumez, 391 
Mme. Abel Chateuay, 279 
Mme. Bernrd, 254 
Mme. Berkeley, 391 
Mme. Constant Soupert, 85, ]76, 296, 
676 

Mme. Ernestine Yerdier, 337 
Mme. Eugene Fremy, 593 
Mme. Gamon, 176 
Mme. Helen Gambier, 657 
Mme. Hoste, 296 
Mme. Jenny Gillemot, 326 
Mme. Leon l*aiu, 364 
Mme. Maurice Douay, 176 
Mme. Melanie Soupert, 15, 162 
Mme. Mina Barbanson, 611 
Mme. Pierre Oger, 254 , 377 
Mme. Pol. Varin-Bernier, 512, 677 
Mme. Ravary, 279 
Mme. Simone Beauniez, 162 
Mohrenkoenig, 162, 222 
Morgenroth, 268 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, 676 
Mrs. Conway Jones, 45, 279 
Mrs. David McKee, 161, 279 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, 162, 677 
Mrs. Harvey Thomas, 162 
Mrs. Isabella Milner, 511 
Mrs. Jus. Bateman, 162 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, 85, 176, 295 
Mrs. J. W. Buddie, 676 
Mrs. J. W. Grant, 279 
Mrs. O. G. Orpen, 268 
Mrs. Peter Blair, 162, 176 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 86, 296, 377 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, 176 
names, 236 
name wanted, 16, 46 
Nelly Johnstone, 176 
Niphetos in greenhouse, 657; planted 
out, 150 

Noeila Nabonnand, 237 
notes, 485 

Oberhofgartner A. Singer, 115, 176, 
632 

Oberhofgartner Terks, 86. 296 
of Sharon, the, 324 
old Common Moss, 696 
Paul Lede, 268 
Paul Transon, 170 
Peggy, 162 

Perle des Jaunes, 138 
pests, 237 

Petrus Douzel, 485 
Bharisaer, 85, 279 
Philadelphia Rambler, 212 
Pie X., 162 

pink, for grouping, 500 
plant dying, 296 

plants, old, grafting uuder glass, 
30; old, replanting, 524 
Pride of Waltham, 593 
Prince Arthur, 268 
Prince C. de Rohan, foliage of, 427 
Prince de Bulgarie, 279 
Psyche, 435 

Queen of Spain, 86, 162, 187, 295 
led, failing to open. 296 
red Gloirede Dijon failing to bloom, 
328 

Rcine Marie Henriette. 524 
Rev. Alan ChealeH. 593 
Reynolds Hole. 268 
Richmond, 138, 162, 221, 279 
Robert Scot, 279 
roots, worm on, 564 
Rosomane E. I*. Roussel, 676 
Rubin, mildewed, 199 
Ruby Queen, 237 
rust, 391 

Schnecwittcheli, 445 
seed. 458 

Sen.iteiir Belle, 176 
Senateur St. Romme, 86, 162 
shoots damaged by insects. 245; in¬ 
jured, 86 

show, the autumn, 445 


Rose 8ociety, National, autumn show 
of, 417 

Sophia King, 892 

Souvenir de Maria de Zayas, 162 
, Souvenir de Marie Zozoya, 86 

Souvenir de President Carnot, 279 
Souvenir de Ruse Vilin, 162 
Souvenir de Wm. Robinson. 392 
Souvenir of Stella Urav, 676 
Starlight, 689 
stocks, 63 

Sultan of Zanzibar, 268 
Tandscheuson, 176 
the Altai Burnet, 568 
the Austrian Yellow. 268 
the Crested Mosa, 696 
The Dandy, 162 
the Macartney, :W>3 
to name. 158 

trees, caterpillars on. 42n; mealy¬ 
bug on, 470 
Una, 268 

Unermudliche, 485 
unhealthy, 302 
Venus, 696 

Vicomtesse R. de Savigny, 149 
Victor Hugo, 2(8 
Viscountess Folkestone, 253, 279 
Warrior, 162. 677 

White Baroness, 305: Bath. 69i>, 
Lady, 279 

Rambler not flowering, 466 
Waltham Rambler, 631 
wild, growths on, 252 
Wm. Allen Richardson, 336 
Wm. Shean, 85, 162. 295, 677 
Xavier Olibo, 236, 268. 296, 306. 337 
Zenobia, 69G 

Roses Aglaia and Electra, 254 
and Clematis for arch, 403 
at exhibitions, 500 
at the Temple Show, 198 
Banksian, 236; pruning, 858 
beautiful Brier, 352 
Beryl and Lady Mary Corry, 391 
best eighteen exhibition, 451 
black spot on, 418 
hook on, 544 

budding, 266; versus grafting, 176 
bush, distance to plant, 158 
China and Polyantha, forcing, soo 
classing, 458 

climbing, for ha miles of baskets, 26; 
for mild climates, 76; for rustic 
fence, 403; not flowering, 12; prun¬ 
ing, 691; pruning at time of plant¬ 
ing, 640; pruning the first year, 
8; Tea, for greenhouse, 46 
Crimson China, 306; for bedding. 
378 

dark coloured, 268 
exhibiting, 138 

exhibition, disbudding, 254; shading, 
288 

failing, 336, 358 

for border, 612; under west wall, 
352 

for button-holes, 336 
forced, cool-house for, 119; pruning, 
315 

for conservatory wall, 535 
for cutting, 594 

for exhibition, 115; manuring, 470 
for forcing, 457 
for London suburb, 418 
for market from a pergola, 689 
for new* bed, 315, 446 
for pegging down in a long border. 
372 

for pergola, 372, 466 
for pillars, 302 
for Scotch garden, 279 
for screens, 593 
( for south border, 400 
for verandah, 400 
for wall, 418; of church. 682 
for walls and borders. 418 
for west wall, 305, 400 
free-flowering H.P., 677 
from euttings, 115, 531 
from seed, 8 
grafting, 696 
greenfly on, 446 
grown as shrubs, manuring, 86 
hybridising, 524 

Hybrid Perpetual, 15; ns wall 
climbers, 86 

Hybrid Tea and Tea, a defect in 
certain, 352; scented. 278; under 
glass, 657 

in a light soil, 403 
in a London garden, 377 
in a vase, 649 
in Belgian garden, 296 
in cold greenhouse, 413 
in pots, 611, 657 

I in the open air at Christmas, 619 
1 in vinery, 577 

in water, striking, 302 
! labelling, 632 

large-flowered Hybrid Perpetual. 593 
late-flowering climbing and pillar, 
524 

long-budded, 149 
maggots on, 86 * 

mildewed, 162, 265, 308 , 328 , 391. 418 
Monthly, as edging to grave. 45 
more new, 176 

Moss, 696; pruning. 218; the growth 
of, 182 

new, at the Botanic Gardens, 295 
new, worth growing, 161 
newly-planted, mulching and prun¬ 
ing, 535 

not blooming. 568 
October, 469 


Roses of even growth for a bed. 417 
on balloon trellis, 8 
on east wall, planting, 306 
on house, 551 
on old trees. 632 
on own roots, 344 
on pillars, 524 
orange fungus on, 202 
ordering, 392 

own root for pot-culture, 30; for 
pots, 76; packing for India, 337 
Perpetual dwarf hybrid for forcing, 
611 ; flowering, for trailing, 26 
pillar, 568 

pot, 8, 62; planting, 188; that have 
flowered, planting out, 156 
potted in November, pruning, 658 
pruning, 62, 457; Hybrid Perpetual, 
632; new ly-planted, 30 
raised from cuttings, 500 
Rambler, after flowering, 837, 352; 
iron versus wood as supports for, 
290; overgrown. 658; potting. 106; 
pruning, 30, 296 

scarlet, red, and dark H.P., 326 
seasonable notes, 119, 211, 619 
single and semi-double, 267, 568 
six good, for button-holes, 600 
some good novelties for exhibition, 

85 

some good, to grow as standards, 

some novelties of merit for the forc¬ 
ing-house, 076 

some old, worth growing, 222 
some recent or uncommon Monthly, 
485 

stems of, eaten by insects, 837 
sweet-scented, for the forcing- 
house, 138 

Tea, for exhibition, 236, 274; in 
October, 500; planted out, 836; 
staging at an exhibition, 274 
the best for forcing, 891 
the eighteen best exhibition, 0H9 . 

the finest for effect in the garden, 
oil 

two charming button-hole, 306 
under glass, 45, 446, 619 
various pruning, 45, 446 
with green centres, 260 
i Rose, Christmas, 495, 621 ; in July, 697; , 
i fungus on, 434; planting, go 
J Roup in fowls, 79, 117 
Rubus bamhusarum, 641 
platyphyllus, 104 
Rudbeekia, 298 
Rust on Grapes, 216 


8 

! SAOZTTAXZA, 31 

japonica, 31; fl.-pl., 31 
macrophylla, 81 
montevidensis, 31 
nutans, 31 
sugittifolia, 31 
c ariabilis fl.-pl., 81 
St. John’s Wort, the, 685 
, St. Mark's fly, the, 187 

Saintpaulia ionantha, increasing, 652 
Salads for winter, 454 
Salpiglossis grown in colours, 437 
the. 28.3 

Salsafy diseased, 328 
growing, 80 

Salvia gesnenefiora, 164 
splendent*. 131, 224 

patens after flowering, treatment of, : 
567; part of a flowering shoot of, 
527 

Tenorei, 255 
Zurich, 674 

Sanseviera zeyianica, 74 
Satin-flower, the Spring, 478 
Sauromatum gut tat urn in the open, 
312 

Savoys, 476 

* Sawdust manure, 260 

Suxifraga Aizoon rosea, 240 
apicuiata, 100 
Boydi alba. 333 
Burseriana, 110 
caesia, 333 

cochlearis minor, 388 
Cotyledon, 278 
Cymbalaria. 59 
lantoscana, 334 
juniperina, 630 

peltata in Daisy Hill Snrsery at 
Sewry, 699 
Roebelina, 383 
scnrdica, 384 

Solomon i, 334 i 

Valdensis, 333, 334 
Vandelli, 334 

Saxifrage, the Juniper, 630 
Saxifrages, some white-flowered en- 
! crusted, 883 

Scabiosa eaucasica alba, flowers of, 71 
1 Scabious, 71 
; Scabiouses, 334 
1 Scale on Ferns, 542 
on Palm, 440 
on Plum-tree. 580 
Scarborough Lily, the, 361, 3*0 
Scent-making, flowers, for, growing. 
514 

Schedules, local, 104 

Schomburqkia Kimballiana chionodora, 

9 

I St illy Islands, spring flowers from the, j 
122 


Scolopendrium vulgare, 822 
Sea Hollies, 854 
Seukale, 542, 583 
culture of, G« 
for small growers, 029 
Season, hints for the sunless, 345 
Seeds and seed-sowing, 699 
in boxes, not growing. 131 
in penny packets 4 ooo 
from New Zealand, raising. 4, 20 
old, 534 

Selaginella Emillianu, 112 
Selaginellas, 563 

Sempervivnm araehnoideum, 892; a. 
Laggeri, 392; a. riihrum, 392; a. 
vars., 392 
Hookeri, 392 
Seneeio Clivorum, 496 
Senna the Scorpion. 023 
Service-tree, fruiting branch of the 
true, 574 ; the wild, flowering and 
fruiting branches of, 574 
Service-trees, the true and wild. 574 
Shallots, 342 
growing. 80 

in bunches, exhibiting, 424 
turning yellow, 194 
Shot-hole fungus. 446 
Shrubberies, outlines to,.309 
Shrubs and plants, fragrant. 503 
berried, 573 
berry-bearing. 520 

by root-cuttings, propagating, 201 
evergreen, propagating, 425 
flowering, for cutting, 188; for south¬ 
west Ireland, 608; how they have 
wintered in Sussex, 89; in pots, 
pr'iining. 206 
for background, 411 
forced in the greenhouse at Kew, 
58 

forcing, 569 
for seaside. 6«5 
in pots, notes on, 112 
propagating. 503 

pruning, 324; and clipping, 210; 

newly-planted, 56 
robber, 152 
seaside, 607 

three good winter-flowering. 1 
under trees, 2, 12 
unmutilated, 608 
watering, 94 
winter flowering, 641 
Sidaleea Candida, 698 
Silene virginica, 240 
Sisyrinehium grandiflorum, 478 
Skimmia, 574 
Skirret, 692 
Slime on ponds, 190 
Slugs, a plague of, 194 
destroying, 106, 178, 210. 280 . 3i»8 
Srnilax or n at us, 231 
Smut on leaves, 274 
Snail-sltig, the. 88 
Snake-millipedes, 44 
Snake's-head Fritillary, 355 
the white, 355 
Snapdragons, 240, 298 
Snowherry, the, 169 
Snowflake, the autumn, 489 
Societies— 

Royal Horticultural. 801, 827, 857, 
3H5. 413, 439, 465, 493, 544, 571, 613, 
639, 665, 691 

United Horticultural and Benefit 
Provident, 26, 273, 505 
Soil,clay,dealing with, 389; improving, 
506; trenching, 142 
damp, plants for, 68 
heavy, improving, 454 
Soils, improving, 569 
Solarium capsicastrom, 700 
cornigerum, 101 
crispum. 101 

jasminoides, 101; pale-blue form, 2 
pensile, 101 
piatense, 101 
Seaforthiamim, 101 
trilohatum, 101 
Wendlandi, 101, 308 
Sol an urns, 634 
climbing, 101 

Soot for tennis-lawn, 666 % 

value of, 278 
Sophora japonica. 185 
macrocarpa, 185 
sec undiflora, 185 
fefrapfera, 185 
viciifolia, 185, 271 
Sophronitis grandiflora, 490 
Southsea, a note from, 100 
.Sparaxi* pulcherrima, 197 
Sparmannia afrieana, 245 
Sparrows destroying Wistaria, 169 
Spurt ium junceum, 824 , 348 
Spiders on Marguerite, 210 
Spiderwort, the blue, 421 
Spinach, 342, 684 
Beet, 10 

Hpiraiu Anthony Waterer. 397 
ariafolia, 334 
A ran cits, 687 
bracteata, 663 
bullata, 549 
eonfusa, 271 

japonica and its varieties, 590 
palmata alba in Mr. T. Smith's 
nursery at Xewry, 673; and vars., 
673 

Spirreas and Deutzia*. 231 
for forcing. 164, 586 
herbaceous, 686 
treatment of, 274 
two beautiful new, 200 
Spleen wort, the Wall Rue, 269 
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Stuohys tuberifera, 640 
Star-flower, the spring, 520 
Starwort, u pretty early, 448 
Starworts, 473 
Statict* latifolia, 354 , 437 
Stenanthium robust um, 614 
Stenotuphrum glubrum, 646 
Stephanotis, cutting back, 691 
florihunda in a greenhouse, 80 
newly-potted, treatment of, 54 
Sternbergia, 214 
colchiciflora, 214 
Fiseheriuna, 214 
lutea, 214 
macrantha, 214 
sicula, 214 

Stocks, Brompton, 215, 256 
dying, 252 
East Lothian, 12 
Paradise, grafting, 701 
Strawberries, 195, 455 
current work among, 529 
failing, 269 
forced, tailing, 220 
in cask*, growing, 41 
in pots, 65 

layering and potting, 219 
mildewed, 340 
mildew on forced, 174 
mulching. 134 
on eurly borders, 360 
on light soil, 340 
perpetual, 559 
ripe, packing, 242 
Strawherry-hed, pests of the, 338 
culture, notes on, 410 
Fillbasket, 339 
Givou’s Prolilic, 248 
Kentish Favourite, 248 
plantations, making new, 247 
planting, 360 

plants blind. 172, 220; failing. 104 
The Laxton for forcing, 65 
trial at NVislcy, 275 
Htreptocarpus Burdett’s strain, 656 
Streptoaolen Jumesoni, 74, 627 
Stuartin virginica, 309; flowering ahoot 
of, 309 

Sulphate of umroonia for Potatoes, 128 
Sunflower, annual, 381 
Sunflowers, the annual, 381 
Superphosphates, 9“ 

Swainsonia galegifolia alba, treatment 
of, 131 

Sweet Brier hedge, 417 
Sweet Williams, 263, 283, 355 
Sycamore leaf, blotch, 434 
tree, gall-mites on, 264 
Symphoricarpua racemoava, 169, 574 
Syringa amurensis, 549 
fungus on, 241 
japonica, 549 
Josiktea eximia, 641 
pekinensis, 549 
pruning the, 245 
shoots unhealthy, 344 
Syrup for feeding bees, 399 


T 

TABLE decoration, 433; for compe¬ 
tition, hints on, 368 
Taesonia failing, 328, 372 
Tamarisk, the. In bloom, 309 
Tank, making a, 452 
Tar-weed, the, 29 
Tea-tree of Auatralia, the, 642 
Tennis-court asphalte, 452; gravel, 
making a, 448 

lawn. Clover in, 256; dressing a, 40; 
making a. 506; marking a, 118; 
soot for. 666 

Terrace, the, at Powia, 473 
Testacella haliotidea, 88 
Theory versus practice, 51 
Thorn, the scarlet-fruited, 60H 
Thorns, scarlet, by the sea, 291 
Thrips on Azaleas, 68, 553 
Thrush, food for, 479 
Thunbergiu mysorensis. 58 
Tibouchina. 34 
Benthuuiiaun, 34 
elegans, 34 
Gayana, 34 
Gaudichuudiana, 34 
granulosa. 34 
heteroinalla, 34 
holosericea, 84 
Kunthinna, 34 
macrantha, 34 
marmorata, 34 
sarmentosa, 34 
aemidecaudra, 34 
villosa, 34 

Tints, autumn, in trees and shrubs, 
477 

Tobacco, the Mountain. 215 
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Tobaccos, 449 

Tomato and Pelargonium - leaves, 
fungus on, 180 
Carter’s Sunrise, 342 
culture in pits, 23 
fungus. 704 
house, heating a, 66 
leaves, black spots on. 2»5 
plants failing, 144 
sauce, 424 
Sunrise, 476 
Tomatoes, 154, 401 
black spot in, 184 
damping, 80 
defoliating, 313 
failing, 285. 494; to set, 228 
Anal efforts, 396 
for exhibition. 628 
for winter, 318 
green. 476 

in a studio, growing, 10 
in boxes. 188 
in greenhouse, 80 
in span-house, 54 
in the open air, 128 
injury to, 282 

making an early start with, 570 
outdoor, 424, 454 
spotted, 350, 424 
stunted, 355 
temporary house for, 51 
under glass, 314, 482 
unhealthy. 290 
using greeu, 506 
Trachymene ccerulea, 127 
Transplanting, late, 177 
Trautretteria palmata, 395 
Tree, a group of a native, 125 
small, for sea coast, 400 
stein decaying, 274 
stumps, destroying, 614 
the Cape Silver, 74 
the Gold Mohur, 164 
Trees and shrubs, deciduous, in winter, ; 
663; for the Downs. 608; lifting i 
and transplanting, 561; some new, I 
616; timely thinning of, 578 
dwarf Japanese, treatment of, 245 
evergreen, transplanting, 365 
for limestone soil, 23 
shrubs and vegetables for elevated 
position, 640 

the time to transplant, 347 
wall cordon, pruning, 108 
Trellis, climbers for, 666 
Trillium grandiflorum, 213 
Tritcleia uniflora, 520 
t Tritomas, 440 
; Trollius asiatieus. 213 
1 Tropteolurn polyphyllum, 400 
spcciosum, 335: in Ireland, 17 
tricolor, 462; treatment of, 144 
tuberosum, 680 
, Tuberoses. 672 

in cold frame. 106 
Tuber- in baskets, 634 
Tulip Golden Spire, In') 

Tulips diseased. 210 
failing. 73 

leaving, in the ground. 122 
, May. 255, 274 
planting, 358 
treatment of, 172 
Tulip-tree, the, 815 
! from seed, raising, 2 k8 
! Turf, weedy, 488 

i Turnip Chirk Castle Black Stone, 234 
flea, the, 180 
Golden Ball, 234 
Turnips, 284 
late. 424 


u 

UBCEOLXNA aurea, 52s 
I'tricularia montaua, 251 


V 

V ALLOT A. 400 

! purpurea, 361 

Vanda Kimballiann, 660 
j Vegetable collections: judging by 
points, 27 
| forcing. 545 

garden, cropping. 680; judging a. 
317 

Marrow, decayed. 356; jam, 274: pre¬ 
serve. 450; culture of. 97 
1 Vegetables, a supply of, 625 

and fruit-trees, manuring, 519 
| for exhibition, 92, 480, 678, 694 

I more space for better, 98 

! quality of, 228 

1 two good winter, 77 


Vegetables, unappreciated, 128 
under trees, 12 
Veltheimia viridiflora. 4 
Verbena, the Sweet-scented, 620 
Verbenas, 410 
for baskets, 198 
for various positions, 35 
from seed, 697 
growing them hardy, 298 
I in pets, 223 
, Veronica Hulkeana, 291 
Viburnum acerifolium, 249 
alnifolitim, 249 
cussinoides, 249 
1 dent at um, 249 
dilatatum. 249 
plicatum, 249 
prunifolium, 249 
pubescens, 249 
rliytidophyllutn, 641 
Sargenti, 249 
Sieboldi, 249 
tomentosuni, 249 
i venosum, 249 

Wrighti, 249 i 

Viburnums, some good, 249 ! 

View iw the gardena at A’orrou? W’ater j 

Caatle, Co. Down, 407 
Vine-borders, forming new, 494; in I 

winter, 534; making, 575; renovat¬ 
ing, 442 | 

failing, 232 

foliage in bad condition, 158 

for cold-house. 10 

in poor condition, 667 

in pot, 376 

large-leaved, 480 

leaves, warts on, 132, 174 

lifting. 494 

outdoors, 154 ! 

replanting a, 662 i 

shoots, stopping, 94, 1 IS 
treatment of. 376 j 

weevil, the black, 224 , 490. 558, 688 
Vines, 628 I 

air-roots on. 232 

crowded, 000 1 

cutting down, 628 

disbudding, 94 

for cold greenhouse, 534 

in bad condition. 196. 442 

in pats, 468 

mealy-bug on, 96, 206 

mildew on, 168 

Peaches and Nectarines, treatment 
Of, 668 

pot, ripening Grapes, 104 ! 

pruning, 494 | 

treatment of, 299 , 

Vineries, mildew in, 242 i 

Vinery, blue-hot tie flies in. 264 
greenhouse, rebuilding a, 704 
Rose.* in. 577 
the, in winter, 508 
wall-plant in, 54 
Viola pedata, .>54 
Violet-culture, 99 
fungus, 686 
La France, 514, 

leaves, fungus on. 368; unhealthy. 
420 

naturalising the, 202 
the Bird’s foot, 554 
Violets, 422, 427 
behaviour of, 145 
diseased. 12, 44, 334, 544, 648 
failing to open, 494 
growing, 297 
in frames, 124, 474 
on north border, 686 
outdoor, 109 
red-spider on, 479 
treatment of, 366. 652 
with yellow foliage, loo 
Vitis Iceoides, 641 


w 


WALK, a Wiataria-corered, 323 
Wall, creepers for, 479 
plant for a north, 675 
plants, 111 

Walls, climbers on, 607 
garden, 17s; in summer. 661 
Ivy-covered, the advantage of. 169 
| Wallflower Miss Willinott, 147 
Wallflowers, l»u 
and frost, 110, 146 
, early-blooming, 383 
for effect, 565 

, in a cold greenhouse, 568 
late, removal of. 5 
the survival of the fittest, 630 
transplanting, 298 
1 Walnuts, the pruning of. 23 
I W’alnut-tree bleeding, 652; not fruit¬ 
ing. 532 


xi 


Wand-flower, the, 197 
Wasps and fruit crops, 375, 415 
Water, a soaking of—What is it ? 3<»4 
hard, to soften, 218 
Lilies. 344. 400; in tubs, 344 
plants in porcelain sink, growing. 
640 

Wax-flower, the, 348 
Weed, coarse, in lawn, 178 
on lawn, 400, 427, 494 , 518 
in pond. 302 

Week’s work, the coming, 11, 25, 38, 
52, 67, 78, 93, 105, 116, 130, 143. 150. 
170, 182, 193, 205, 217, 230, 243, 259. 
273. 286. 300, 314, 327, 343, 357, 370, 
385, 398, 412, 427, 439. 451, 465, 47s, 
492, 504 . 517 , 531, 548, 556, 571, 584. 
598, 612, 626, 639, 051, 664, 679, 690. 
703 

Weigelas, 277 
under glass, 164 
Weigelu variegata, 277 
Weybridge, Orchids at, 102 
Wheat in a walled kitchen garden, 
growing, 654 
Whorl-flower, the, 298 
Willow, gall on, 446 
leaves, injury to, 368 
Willows diseased. 210 
Wilts, a note from, 91 
Windflower, the Greek, 202 
Window-box season, the, 71 
boxes, 198, 658; in autumn, 284. 384; 
plants for, 94; what to grow in, 
506 

case, plants for, G8 
conservatory, 890 
gardening, 458 
plants, 676 

Winter and the spring, twixt, 086 
Cherry, the. 600 
Green, the Creeping, 44 
layers, selecting the, 371 
moth, the, 150 
Vine borders in, 534 
Wireworm, destroying, 200 
Wireworni-, 96 
Wistaria failing, 245 
flowers falling, 158 
not blooming, 245 
soil for, 425 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MAGNOLIAS AT B1CTON. DEVON. 

Bicton hns long Ik* mi noted for its Magnolias, 
especially M. grundiflnra. ami a \v'»ll flowered 
specincMi in July calls for special mention, 
not only for its immense white cup-shaped 
flowers, hut also for the delicious fragrance 
it imparts, and which can be detected many 
yards away. Unfortunately, the majority of 
the varieties are deciduous, yet this ought not 
to deter planters including most of them in 
their collections of hardy trees and shrubs. 

M. uramuklora grows rampant in this 
genial climate, consequently many shoots 
have to lie sacrificed when planted against 
walls. This pruning is best done cither in 
November or February, when the remuiuing 
shoots must be secured to the wall. In cut¬ 
ting away this surplus growth forethought is 
required, only dispensing with the weaker 
shoots or the chance of many flowers during 
the summer will he lost. With hush or stan¬ 
dard trees very little pruning becomes neces¬ 
sary, provided such have space to grow at 
will, and these ought to be planted where nil 
the sun can reach them. The Exmouth 
variety of the above is the best, the individual 
flowers being much larger. Another ever¬ 
green variety Hint suceeeds here is 

M. KUBCATA. This lias the smallest flowers 
of any in the genus, but the most fragrant, 
the tiny (link or hrowu flowers, not at all con 
spicuuiiH, giving out an an odour similar to 
that of the Banana or Pear-drop sweet when 
oaten back in our boyhood days. Prohnbly 
this is not hardy, except in the warmer coun¬ 
ties, and even here part of the foliage gets 
crippled during severe frost as recently ex 
perieneed. There are about a score or so 
of deciduous varieties, but the following com¬ 
prise the cream of them : 

M. stem. vr\ (syn. M. Halleaua) is a gem, 
the pure white star shaped flowers being 
borne in abundance before the leaves appear, 
opening in March and early April. This 
forms a capital specimen shrub, and ought to 
be in every garden. It is not a particularly 
fast grower, so may well be planted in com¬ 
paratively small ga£4£U9. - 
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M. CONBPICUA, commonly known ns the 
Yulaii, is too well know’ll to require much de¬ 
scribing. It. forms a fine stnudard in many 
parts of the country, hut on account of its 
early flowering it sometimes gets cut with 
the frost, yet it is a most valuable variety, 
and is well worthy of wall space. The blos¬ 
soms are very sweet, almost pure white, ex 
eept a slight trace of purple on the reversed 
petal. There are several varieties of this 
viz., Soiilniigeana, Lciinei. Alexandrine. Nor 
berti, and speciosa, the flowers more or less 
coloured with pink or purple. 

M. Watson i is a newer variety, very dis¬ 
tinct, and really beautiful, and should be 
made a note of by all intending planters. 

M. ACUMINATA (Cucumber tree).—I am at 
a loss to know why this latter name has been 
given, unless it be the large and long hand 
some leaves it makes. The flowers large, of 
a creamy yellow, and not very sweet, appear 
in June and July. This variety si*cded with 
us last summer. The seeds have been sowu, 
but they have not as yet germinated. 

M. Fraheki (syn. M. aurieiilata) hns also 
yellowish flowers, wltieh open in April or 
May. 

M. m.At'CA forms a spreading tree, carry 
ing creamy flowers, rather small. There arc 
also two or three varieties of glauca. M. 
parviflora, considered by some to Is- a varb'tv 
of Watsoni, has pretty white flowers, tinted 
with rose. 

Magnolias are increased by seeds, layers, 
cuttings, as well ns by grafting, and most 
varieties grow in almost any soil, provided it j 
be well drained. Spring is the best time to 
plant, and. if possible, from pots, although 
layers in the home grounds, if nicely rooted, 
may. with care, he planted in a permanent 
position. A forced collection was exhihited j 
by Messrs. Cutbush. of Highgate, at the ' 
R.H.S. Hall, on February 12th. thus showing 
that the Magnolia is useful for pots as well 
as for planting out of-doors. To achieve 
this, the wood must be well ripened outside 
during summer, and the plants must be sub- 1 
jeeted to very little heat ut such an early 
season. J. May me. 
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THREE GOOD WINTER FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

Fi.owerino plants are few and far between 
in the open air during the depth of winter, 
and the limited number that bloom in the 
dark days of the year are. therefore, the more 
precious to us. Christmas Roses, the Al¬ 
gerian Irises, and, occasionally. Iris alula, 
are in bloom, and the Winter Sweet has but 
lately been written of in these columns. Three 
other winter flowering shrubs are here men¬ 
tioned that are well worthy of being planted 
in any garden where they do not already 
exist: 

Ham am ELIS ARBOREA. This quaintly- 
flowered, hut attractive, shrub is now in full 
bloom, and presents a striking ap|K<aranee 
with even its smallest hranchlct thickly s^t 
with its curious blossoms, which resemble 
rolls of ribbon before they expand, and. when 
fully open, have the up|>earance of twisted 
strips of gold leaf about three quarters of an 
inch in length, each flower being composed of 
four petals, which contrast pleasingly with 
the crimson sepals. It is a native of Japan, 
and perfectly hardy. It hns been known al¬ 
most fifty years in this country, and is sll too 
rarely met with. To be s*en at its best it 
should be planted ill front of gone* dark 
leaved evergreen, such us Yew or Holly. 

Lomckra fr aura ntiksi m a is a bush 
Honeysuckle, growing to a height of (I feet or 
8 feet., and attaining a greater altitude when 
trained to a wall. Its small, while, drooping 
flowers are deliciously scented, a big bush in 
full bloom perfuming the uir for yards around 
on a still, sunny day, while the blossoming 
shoots, if cut and brought indoors, will dif¬ 
fuse their grateful fragrance through the 
house. The flowers are little harmed hv bod 
weather. It is a native of China, whence it 
was introduced in 1845. and is quite hardv. 
A very similar species is L. Stnndishi. but L. 
fragrantissima is to be preferred. In the 
south west it comes into bloom in mid- 
January. 

Prunus Davidiana is the earliest of the 
Almonds, and has been in flower here since 
the middle of January. There are two form*, 
thd white and the rose-coloured. The former 
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is the freer bloomer. Its individual flowers ' 
are an inch in diameter, and are studded 
along the whole length of the shoots. This, ! 
like the Witch Hazel, is seen to the best ad | 
vantage when backed by an evergreen, a 
standard tree in full flower making a beauti 
ful picture. 

8 . W. Fitzherbert. 

PALE BLUE SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 
This form is much less common than the 
beautiful white kind. It is quite free and 
hardy, and certainly this colour is a gain. 
We have only tried it on the south side of a 
house, where it grows and flowers freely 
enough. But it does not, in the South of 
England, at least, attain the vigour and 
abandon of the ordinary kind when on the 
north side of the house. Still, it is a very- 
useful plant, and worth trying in various 
ways. 

SHRUBS UNDER TREES. 

(Reply to “J. M. B.”) 

By far the best plant to clothe the ground 
under a dense shade is the Ivy, as that will 
not only hold its own, but even thrive in 
situations where but few things will exist. 
For such a place the more vigorous varieties 


carpet of green will soon be formed. A tho¬ 
rough watering whenever necessary will be 
of service. If a variegated variety is especi¬ 
ally required, the one I have found to do best 
under such conditions is marmorata major, a 
form with the leaves irregularly blotched 
yvith yellow. This is more vigorous than the 
silver-edged varieties. Another shrub that 
will grow in shady spots more or less under 
the drip of trees is the Butcher’s Broom, 
which, though of slow growth in dry soils, 
will still retain its colour even yvhere un¬ 
favourably situated. It is, indeed, for this 
reason a very useful plant, and so arc some 
of the evergreen Barberries, or rather the 
different forms of the common Berberis or 
Mahonia Aquifolium, which will not only 
grow in shady spots, but also flower, and 
where springing from an Ivy carpet their 
beautiful golden blossoms are seen to very 
great advantage. The Periwinkles, too, are 
shade-loving plants that are not half enough i 
grown, as they arc very beautiful when cover¬ 
ing a shady bank or in some such a spot. 
The common St. John’s Wort will both grow 
and floyver well under trees, and always re¬ 
tain its dwarf character, and yvhere not tco 
dense the Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola) 
will prove satisfactory. The foliage of this is 
of a rich dark green, while the flowers, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

SWEET-SCENTED PLANTS FOR THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

A flower, hoyvever beautiful it may be, if 
devoid of fragrance, does not possess one half 
the charm it would if it were pleasantly 
6cented. In the case of some flowers the de¬ 
mand for size has, however, led to fragrance 
being overlooked. Out-of-doors the plants 
that have a pleasing fragrance of leaf, floyver or 
fruit are numerous, and though greenhouse 
plants possessing these attributes are more 
limited, these are, when all are taken into 
consideration, a goodly number. Of flowers 
remarkable for their fragrance bulbous plants 
embrace many, prominent among them being 
Hyacinths, the smell of most varieties of 
which is, however, too overpowering in a con 
fined space, though this cannot be urged 
against the pretty little white Roman Hya¬ 
cinth, the blossoms of which have a pleasing 
fragrance. The different Narcissi, especially 
the members of the Polyanthus section, Lily 
of the Valley, Tuberose, and Freesia refracta 
alba, are all yvell knoyvn and much grown for 
their agreeable scent. 



Solatium jogininoides. rale-blue form. 


of Ivy should be chosen, the Irish being one 
of the best for that purpose. The variegated¬ 
leaved kinds are rarely seen to advantage so 
treated, while the weak growing forms are at 
best unsatisfactory. Next to the selection of 
the subject is the planting of it, and that is 
a very important matter, for unless carefully 
done the attempt to obtain a good carpet of 
Ivy is likely to end in failure. The one great 
point to consider in planting Ivy under such 
conditions is to keep the roots as far as pos¬ 
sible from the trunk of the tree underneath 
which it is wanted to grow, as if near the 
trunk of a large tree it will be simply starved, 
for even if a little of the old soil be taken 
out and some of a richer nature substituted 
in which to plant the Ivy, the roots of the 
tree itself will take possession of it before 
those of the Ivy. By far the most satisfactory 
way of carrying out this planting is to keep 
the roots of the Ivies outside the radius of 
branches where they will be clear of the drip 
from the tree, which is so detrimental to any 
living subject. The plants chosen must be 
good clean-grown stuff, and for each a hole 
should be dug sufficient to hold a barrow- 
load of good soil, into which the new roots 
will quickly push. The shoots should be 


though not individually shoyvy, are very 
pretty in a mass and agreeably scented. The 
variegated-leaved Euonymus radicans is sel¬ 
dom employed for carpeting the ground be 
neath trees, yet it will grow in such a posi¬ 
tion. and supplies a certain amount of variety. 
Gaultheria Shallon will both grow, flower, 
and fruit in the shade, provided the roots 
are fairly moist, as it is soon injured by 
drought. This succeeds best where the soil 
is largely composed of decayed vegetable mat¬ 
ter, as in this material the roots run rapidly 
and soon form a dense mass. Other ever¬ 
greens that may be mentioned as succeeding 
better than any others in shady spots are the 
Aucubas and Skimmias, both of which are 
more highly coloured where partially shaded 
than if fully exposed to the sunshine. 

Plants for shaded border f.Vorice).—You might 
try, among annual.-. Eschi-choltzias, Poppies, Corn¬ 
flowers, Lupins, Nasturtiums, etc. Of perennials, 
Lupinus polyphyllus in variety, Lupinus arboreus, 
Flag Irises, Meguseas, Hcuchcras. Funkias, Trades 
cantia, Lythrum. etc. For such a position there is 
nothing better than native Ferns, among which you 
could plant in the autumn such as Narcissi in variety, 
and other spring-flowering bulbs. The position you 
have would suit Auriculas and all the Primula 
family—in fact, you might try any hardy plants, the 


pegged down firmly, most of them towards the 
centre of the tree, and, if done as above de¬ 


tailed, and the 
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only difference being that they will be rather later 
in coming into bloom. When planting you should put 
round the roots some good soil in order to give them 
a start. 


Of Lilies by far the best in this respect is 
I Lilium longiflorum and its several varieties, 
whose silvery trumpets are very handsome, as 
well as fragrant. The Golden-rayed Lily of 
Japan (Lilium nuratum) and, indeed, several 
other species, are too strongly scented for use 
! under glass, though out of-doors the perfume 
is not so unpleasant. Roses and Carnations 
are noted for their fragrance, but some of the 
newer kinds of both aro in this respect not 
the equal of their older brethren. 

Some of the most notable of sweet-scented 
greenhouse plants flower in winter or early 
spring, as apart from many of the bulbs above 
mentioned include Luculia gratissima, whose 
l large Hydrangea-like heads of pretty pink 
flowers are borne, as a rule, in early winter. 
Jasminum grandiflorum, that flowers from 
Michaelmas till Christmas, or nearly so, is a 
good deal like our common white Jasmine, but 
with larger flowers, which are most delici- 
I ouslv fragrant. Daphne odorata or indica, as 
it used to be called, is quite on old-time 
1 favourite, the fragrance of whose blossoms is 
I admired by everyone. Midwinter sees this 
at its best. Boronia megastigma is a little 
Heath-like shrub, native of Australia, which 
in early spring develops tiny drooping bell¬ 
shaped flowers, greenish-yellow within, and 
j chocolate on the exterior. Their violet-like 
% perfume is most pleasing. 
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Of those whose period of flowering is not 
limited to the winter or early spring there 
are—Heliotrope, or Cherry Pie, as it is popu¬ 
larly termed, which is well known to every¬ 
one ; Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora, pro¬ 
ducing long white Jasmine-like flowers at the 
end of the summer and in autumn ; Magnolia 
fuscata, a Camellia-like shrub, with dull pur- 
dish flowers, which in the morning are scent- 
ess, but by noon have a strong smell of Pine- 
Apple ; Brugmansia suaveolens, whose long 
white trumpets are in the evening very sweet 
scented ; Diosma ericoides, like a Heath, with 
pretty little heads of whitish blossoms, and 
the foliage has a warm aromatic fragrance ; 
Primulas, several kinds, but especially the 
pale yellow P. vorticillata, which flowers in the 
spring, and has the fragrance of Cowslips and 
Cheiranthus Kewensis, a delightful member 
of the Wallflower family, obtained by crossing 
C. mutabilis with C. Cheiri, which flowers 
throughout the winter in the greenhouse, the 
blooms opening at first yellow, then changing 
to bronze, and finally to pale purple. Then 
we have the Musk, nnd after that the many 
hybrid Rhododendrons, in the production of 
which the Himalayan R. Edgeworthi has 
played a part. This species has deliciously 
fragrant blossoms, a character transmitted to 
its progeny, chief among which are the varie¬ 
ties Countess of Derby, Countess of Sefton, 
Fragrantissimuin, Mrs. James Shaw, and Ses- 
terianum. All of these have white, or nearly 
white, flowers. 

Besides the numerous flowering examples 
dealt with above there are many whose claim 
to recognition lies in the fragrance of their 
foliage, especially if it is at all bruised or 
roughly handled. As a class the most nume¬ 
rous of this section are the scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums, many of them remarkable for 
their beautifully cut foliage, which is almost 
indispensable in forming the old-fashioned 
nosegay. Another notable feature is the way 
in which these Pelargoniums mimic the frag¬ 
rance of other plants, there being the Pepper¬ 
mint. Rose, Nutmeg, and Citron-scented. 
Salvia rutilans has, like many other Salvias, 
showy scarlet blossoms, but in addition the 
leaves have the smell of ripe Apples. Uni¬ 
versal favourites are the Lemon-scented Ver¬ 
bena (Aloysia citriodora), and the Myrtle 
(Myrtus communis), and to these may be 
added the Balm of Gilead (Dracocephalum 
canariense), a very old plant, now rarely 
seen; Humea elegans, which, in addition to 
its scented leaves has feathery panicles of 
flowers ; and Eucalyptus citriodora, which is 
when young the most pleasantly scented of all 
the members of the Blue Gum family. X. 


again, and, perhaps, yet a third time. When 
that stage is reached the plants should bo in 
8-inch pots, and from 3$ feet to 4 feet in 
height, and handsome pyramids. Then they 
may be left to grow, and will bloom in the 
autumn. A. D. 


HYACINTHS IN POTS. 

Not the least important of spring flowers is 
tho Hyacinth. Four and a half-inch pots are 
the most generally useful for growing them 
in. The soil should be rotten turf of a 
fibrous character, broken up small, manure, 
preferably cow-manure, dried, so that it may 
be passed through a sieve, coarse sand or 
road-grit, the loam being in slightly the 


becomes so hardened that the roots will raise 
the bulb upwards and, perhaps, finally push 
it out of the pot entirely. Take care, then, 
to have the soil loose for the bulbs to rest 
on, and about one-half of the bulb should be 
buried. Press the soil down evenly between 
bulb and pot. When the compost is in the 
condition before mentioned, watering imme¬ 
diately after potting is not required, but if 
the sod be at all dry one good soaking should 
be given. Stand the pots close together in 
any available open space. Put them on a 
sound bottom of ashes likely to prevent 
worms front entering tho pots, then place an 
inverted pot of small size over each bull). 
This detail is, perhaps, not essential, but it 
is done with the object of keeping subsequent 


FUCHSIAS. 


Beautiful and graceful as these are. it is 
disappointing to note in how limited a degree 
they are grown in pots. Their absence from 
the great London shows is very marked, yet 
could the visitors but see at the Temple or at 
Holland Houso such superh specimens as may 
yet bo seen in the west of England, and even 
occasionally at Reading, not only would they 
bo charmed, but, without doubt, renewed 
stimulus to Fuchsia culture would be fur¬ 
nished. These plants have of late materially i 
come to the front for the flower garden, but 
tho varieties best suited to make beautiful 
pot specimens are not, as a rule, used for 
the open air. Old plants of Fuchsias are, 
probably, now in a state of rest, but the time 
is near when they will bo breaking into 
growth, and if bottom-heat, to accelerate 
rooting, can be given, there is no better 
material for cuttings than are the young 
shoots some 2 inches long, which so freely 
break ' from cut-back plants. These, set 
thickly into well-drained pots, filled with 
sharp sandy soil, watered, then stood in a 
close frame in a temperature of from 65 degs. 
to 70 degs., soon root. Then, shifted on 
singly into GO-sized pots, kept in warmth, and 
near the light, and grown on freely, in a few 
weeks need shifting into 32*s, and by the time 
these pots are full of roots the plants are, 
probably, if good growers, from 20 inches to 
24 inches in height. So soon as bloom-buds 
show', the points of the leader and side shoots 
should be pinched out, to induce new shoots 
to form. These in turn will need pinching 


Hyacinth Giguntca. 


iarger proportion. In this compost water 
will pass through freely, and a rich root-run 
is also provided. One might imagine that, as 
Hyacinths will grow in water alone, it mat¬ 
ters little about having a soil that is porous ; 
but the fact is, these bulbs require some 
cape tvs to the quantity of moisture given when 
cultivated in pots. The potting soil should 
be neither sodden with wet nor dust-dry. It 
is advisable to mix the compost a considerable 
time before it is required. In potting, place 
one good-sized crock over the hole of the 
pot, then a handful of the rougher portion of 
soil; afterwards fill the pot and press down 
the soil moderately firm, then scoop out a 
hole with the finger in which to place the 
bulb. This latter item is of some import¬ 
ance, because if we press the bulb and soil 
down together that portion under the bulb 


Flowers pale-rose. 


growth clean ; the covering mnterial is apt to 
find its way into the centre of the new' leaves 
and, maybe, rot tho flower-spike. Next, bury 
tho pots, bulbs and all. in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
to a depth of 4 inches. The material named 
is light and clean; sand, however, will 
answer the same purpose, but, if possible, 
avoid a covering of ashes ; the sulphur these 
contain has sometimes done mischief below. 
The object of plunging the bulbs is to get 
them well rooted before top growth takes 
place to any extent. Without a good supply 
of roots there is nothing to force the spike 
of bloom out, of its bulb. Extra large bulbs 
are not desirablo in producing fine spikes of 
flower; in fact, very largo ones usually give 
more than one spike, which, for purposes of 
show, at least, would be useless. Choose, 
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therefore, medium-sized, firm, well-ripened 
bulbs to obtain the best Hyacinths. 

Some time in November examine the 
plants. Roots will- be found plentiful, in 
some cases growing through the hole at the 
bottom of the pots, while the top growth will 
be about an inch high and the bloom-spikes 
visible. Such as these may be taken from 
their covering and stood in a cool-frame or 
greenhouse where plenty of air can be ad¬ 
mitted. For a few' days do not remove the 
pots which were placed over the bulbs; the 
change from darkness to light must be 
gradual. Hyacinths to be well grown must 
grow slowly, otherwise the leaves will ad¬ 
vance faster than the blooms, and be wanting 
in substance. Keep the plants well up to the 
glass at all times, and give air abundantly. 
Do not water much in dull weather. Use 
rain water slightly warmed. After the spikes 
of bloom show colour, growth is very rapid, 
and it is then we must develop them to their 
utmost. By this time we should have abun¬ 
dance of roots; all the stimulants necessary 
may then be given. Soot-water is excellent. 
Sulphate of ammonia may also be used at the 
rate of an ounce to two gallons of water. Use 
it at every watering, which may now be often, 
for at the final period it is not easy to over-do 
Hyacinths with moisture at the roots. 


THE OLDER TREE-CARNATIONS. 

You will, no doubt, have noted how the Tree-Carna¬ 
tion has advanced in public favour within the last 
few years, and it has occurred to nic that if you 
could see your way to publish a few articles, de¬ 
scribing the good and bad points of the varieties in 
common cultivation, they would prove very useful .to 
gardeners in particular and to many others inter¬ 
ested in gardening. I am aware that you have pub¬ 
lished descriptions of the newest varieties in Garden¬ 
ing from time to time, but many gardeners have to 
ileal with sorts not so new, and, consequently, very 
little mentioned in gardening papers.— Partick. 

[If by your inquiry you want a list of the older 
varieties of Tree-Carnations we think we can 
oblige you. As to their good and bad points 
opinions not only differ but change with the 
times, and we now see some of our foremost 
cultivators taking in hand a type of Carnation 
that years ago would have been quickly dis¬ 
carded. The Carnation with the serrated 
edge, for example, now eo popular with 
Americans and British alike, would not have 
found favour in this country a few years back. 
We give the names and colours, etc., of some 
of the older sorts that are worthy of considera¬ 
tion, and will still be found of much service in 
those instances where many flowers have to 
be provided in winter. It should, of course, 
be borne in mind that by adopting the same 
system of disbudding the varieties enumerated 
below, much larger flowers than would other¬ 
wise be the case are obtained. 

Countess of Warwick. —A fine variety, 
with flowers of a rich crimson shade. We be¬ 
lieve this was a cross from Uriah Pike. 

Duchess of Portland. —A refined and 
beautiful flower, with nearly perfectly smooth 
petal, flowers full, colour delicate pink. 

Duke of York. —Vigorous in habit, flower 
large, fragrant, crimson. It is shy in winter, 
and generally slow to expand. 

Miss Joliffe.— This, the most popular 
Carnation of its colour for nearly a quarter of 
a century, is of a bushy habit, flowers small, 
freely produced. 

Miss Mary Godfrey.— A good white Car¬ 
nation in some respects, but thin in petal, and 
liable to curl in some localities. 

Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild.— This ex¬ 
cellent pink-flowered Carnation is still of 
much value, and invariably gives satisfaction. 
It is not good for producing sprays of blos¬ 
soms. Its weak stem is its weak point. 

Mrs. S. J. Brooks. —In all respects a fine 
pure white Carnation, fragrant, free-flower- 
lDg, and of robust growth. 

Reginald Godfrey.—A good pink-flowered 
sort of bushy habit. 

Uriah Pike.— Colour crimson-maroon, 
flower fragrant, of good form, free. The 
flowers do not open well in winter. It re¬ 
quires a long season of growth. 

Winter Beauty.—A fine, clear, bright 
scarlet, very good. 

Winter Cheer.— Colour bright scarlet, 
bushy habit, free, dwarf. Next to Joliffe this 
was the most popular market red for many 
years. 
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Wm. Robinson.— A fine scarlet, rather tall 
as old sorts go, but good withal. 

Deutsche Bruant. — A white-flowered 
variety, which we regarded as poor in colour, 
and inferior in every way. It is probably not 
much grown now. 

C. R. Dana.—F lower small, clear cerise, 
plant bushy, free-flowering. 

G. H. Crane.—A valuable scarlet in every 
way. It is a more modern kind than many 
named above. 

Irma. —Pink-flowered, fine bushy habit, but 
too sportive. 

La Belle.—A very old white-flowered 
variety, thin, long, wiry habit, good autumn 
bloomer. Not now grown, perhaps. 

Lucifer. —Brilliant scarlet, the best of its 
colour in the older sorts ; still worth growing 
if it can be got true. 

La NeiGe. —Pure white, small, model 
habit, poor constitution generally. 

A. Aleoatiere. —Reddish scarlet, good and 
free, erect habit, dull in colour compared to 
the scarlets of the last ten years. 

Mlle. Carle.—A white, contemporary 
with La Neige and others, and for years a 
ood standard market white, thin habit, and 
owers exceptionally thin in winter. 

Andalusia. —A pale yellow variety of 
thirty years ago, and not receiving much at¬ 
tention because of its fringed petals. The 
flower is large, somewhat rough, like many of 
the American type of to-day, and liable to 
burst its calyx.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Velthelmla vlrldlfolia.— Last spites? I inquired 
how to treat Borne bulbs given me under the name of 
“ Bithelmia Biratifoliabut the name must have been 
wrong, as you did not know it. I now send a bloom and 
a very rough sketch of bulb and foliage, which is very 
glofluy and handsome. Any information will be welcome. 
You kindly answered my query last year in number for 
April 7.—M. E. C. 

[The name of the specimen sent is Vel- 
theimia viridifolia, a bulbous plant belonging 
to the order Liliaceae. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced 
therefrom as long ago as 1768. For all this, 
and the fact that it is a very ornamental sub¬ 
ject, of easy culture, it is not often met with 
in gardens. As might be supposed from its 
native country, the protection of a green¬ 
house is necessary to its well doing. You 
will see that the name you sent was not very 
far wrong, being principally confined to the 
initial letter of each word. We must con¬ 
gratulate you on the material sent for naming, 
as, in addition to the spike of flowers, the 
sketch is a most characteristic one.] 

Ehicnlyptus ficifolia.— How can I best grow 
Eucalyptus fie!folia, said to be a good greenhouse plant, 
and to l>ear “ fiery scarlet flowers T From what country 
does it come ? Seedlings sown last summer, now about 
an inch high, seem to make no progress. Eucalyptus 
citriodora also grows very slowly, and I should like some 
hints as to its requirements.— Rkv. W. G. Russell. 

[Eucalyptus ficifolia is a native of Western 
Australia, and is said in its native forests to 
seldom exceed 50 feet in height. The blos¬ 
soms are more of a crimson than a scarlet 
tint—that is, in its richest coloured forms, 
for there is in this respect a certain amount 
of individual variation, the flowers of some 
being of a rosy hue. Eucalyptus ficifolia and 
also E. citriodora need greenhouse protection 
during the winter, but in the summer they 
may be stood out-of-doors. With regard to 
their culture, they should be potted in a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould or peat, and sand, 
and need no special treatment. If your seeds 
were sown rather late in the summer, the 
young plants would, of course, be still Bmall 
by the autumn, and as they pass the winter 
in a quiet state, no time has been lost up to 
now. We should advise you to repot them 
without delay in some good soil, as above ad¬ 
vised, and keep them rather closer than be¬ 
fore, till the roots are active. Though very 
showy in a state of nature, we are not aware 
that Eucalyptus ficifolia has yet flowered in 
this country.] 

Seeds from New Zealand, raising.-I should 
be glad to know how to raise from seed the following 
N.Z. plantsOlearia insignia, Cordyline australis, 
Arundo consplcua, and Coprosoma grandiflora '/-Bally- 
castle. 

[The seed should be sown in clean, well- 
drained pots or pans, in a mixture of equal 
parts of loam, peat, and sand, well mixed 
together. This compost must be pressed down 


moderately firm, and made quite level at 
nearly half an inch below the rim of the pot 
or pan. Then sprinkle the seed thereon, and 
cover lightly with a little of the same soil, 
passed through a sieve with a quarter of an 
inch mesh. Next, place in the warmest part 
of the greenhouse, water through a fine rose, 
and shade from the sun. When the young 

E lants are large enough to handle, they may 
e potted singly into small pots, using the 
same kind of compost.] 

Raising Musas from seed.—I should be grateful 
for your advice as to raising seeds of Musa Ensete and 
Musa religioea ? 1 tried last year, and they did not come 
up. I have tried again this year with no result up to now. 

I soaked them in tepid water for 24 hours, then sowed 
them and kept them in a moist temperature of between 
70 df gs. and SO degs. I can find no instructions in garden¬ 
ing books as to raising them. 1 thought perhaps they 
might take a year to germinate, but should be glad of 
your advice.—O. B. 

[Musa religiosa we do not know, but there is 
no difficulty in inducing Musa Ensete to ger¬ 
minate, provided the seed is good. We have 
had considerable experience in raising seeds 
of this last-named, and find not only that the 
seed very soon loses its vitality, but our ini- 

f iression is that it is often imperfectly ferti- 
ised, and, therefore, incapable of germi¬ 
nating. Two years ago we had some seed of 
Musa Ensete sent from abroad, nearly every 
one of which germinated within a month 
from the time of sowing, yet, last year, seed 
from the same source, though, apparently, as 
sound and promising as the previous lot, was 
a comparative failure, not more than 5 per 
cent, producing plants. The seed which was 
such a success two years ago was sown in a 
mixture of loam, peat, and sand, in pots 
5 inches in diameter. Several seeds were put 
in each pot, and covered about one-third of 
an inch deep with the same compost. The 
pots were then plunged in a gentle bottom- 
heat of about 75 degs. in the stove, with a 
minimum temperature in March (the time of 
sowing) of about 60 degs. It will thus be 
seen that the seed which germinated so well 
was not soaked at all previous to sowing; 
still, we think it might be a help, and cer¬ 
tainly it would not account for your want of 
success in raising Musas. From our experi¬ 
ence in the matter, we should on no account 
delay sowing the seed when received, fearing 
that, if kept out of the ground, the vitality 
would be soon lost.] 

Cinerarias flagging.— My Cinerarias have been 
moet disappointing. They have come to the flowering 
stage, ana then, for no apparent reason, have flagged. In 
one or two cases I have found a grub at the root, but not 
in all. I shall be glad of any advice as to soil, etc.— 
J. M. R. 

[The flagging is very probably due to over¬ 
watering, or it may be "due to the want of light 
and air, causing the leaves to be thin and 
unable to bear their own weight when the 
sun shines on them. We fear, however, that, 
seeing you have found some grubs at the roots 
of the plants, these are more probably the 
cause. These grubs, no doubt, are those of 
the Vine-weevil, which are very destructive 
to such plants as Cinerarias, Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, etc. If you will send us a specimen 
or two of the grubs, then we can decide. 
You give us no information as to your treat¬ 
ment of the plants, or tell us the size of the 
pots in which they are growing. Such in¬ 
formation is very helpful to us in giving ad¬ 
vice. The best soil is a mixture of fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, a little rotten manure, with 
some river or silver-sand.] 

Climbing plants In greenhouses. — Where 
plants are grown in greenhouses with a view to beauti¬ 
fying the roof, it sometimes happens that they are 
either overlooked in the matter of training, or they are 
permitted to encroach too much ; consequently, instead 
of being an object of attraction, they are really the 
reverse, for they soon shut out the light, and the other 
plants in the house Buffer thereby. It is when such a 
state of things exists that the knife should be used, and 
at no period is it more necessary than now, when days 
are beginning to lengthen, and growth is on the move.— 
Townsman. 

dale gas for forcing. -Among our hardy plants 
that can be forced easily none is more beautiful in 
the spring than the Galega or Goat’s Rue. It is a 
familiar garden flower, and everyone who has it 
knows how it may be depended upon for blooming. 
It will bloom almost as freely if potted and brought 
on gradually in the greenhouse, affording some sup- 
, port to the stems, taking care that it is not ex¬ 
posed to overmuch heat, and that before it is brought 
into the house it is given a period in the cold-frame. 
I venture to say that those who know it only as a 
hardy garden plant would be surprised to find how 
useful it is when grown in pots.-WooDBASTWicx. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANT-GROUPING IN REGENT’S PARK. 

As will be seen from the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, a fine, bold effect is produced by the 
judicious grouping of flowering and orna- 
mental-foliaged plants. Such plants as the 
Phoenix, Dracaena, Latania, Bamboos, New 
Zealand Flax, Blue Gum, Castor-oil, 
Caladiums, and Acalyphas lend themselves 
admirably to this style of gardening, particu¬ 
larly where the beds are of large size, and 
not too formal in outline ; while such beauti¬ 
ful flowering subjects as Burbidge’s Calceo¬ 
laria, Plumbago, the panicled Hydrangea, 
Verbenas, Cherry Pie, and Zurich Salvia 
have a charming and wonderfully softening 
effect when carefully massed around and near 
the margins. Such beds, though entailing a 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

The Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsatilla), 
j —I am inclined to think that neatness is 
sometimes answerable for some failures with 
this Windflower. In a natural state it grows 
high up, exposed to cold winds, but among 
very short herbage. Several years ago my 
largest specimen, which yearly gives thirty or 
forty flowers, gave me an object-lesson. A 
period of hard frost set in, accompanied bv a | 
biting easterly wind. Later on, thinking that 
the plant did not look very healthy, I j 
examined it, and found that the side that 
faced the east was in a decaying condition, j 
evidently induced by the action of frosty 
winds. This Anemone retains its foliage 
until very late ; at the close of the autumn it 
bends down, forming a close collar round 
the crown. This is. evidently, Nature’s pro- 


ing growth of the old Polygonum, which 
should never be admitted into a flower bor¬ 
der, it does extend considerably, and may be 
only used as a border plant where there is 
abundant space, for when once it becomes 
firmly established and starts running it 
smothers everything that comes in its way. 
The wild garden, woodland, and shrubbery 
are the positions best suited to this Knot- 
weed. In the woodland it is quite at home, 
in the course of time forming colonies, and 
being at home in the partial shade and in 
company with a stronger vegetation. It 
forms compact bushes, each from 3 feet to 
4 feet high, and some 3 feet through, which 
are in autumn simply smothered with spikes 
of tiny pure white blossoms, which possess 
an immense attraction for insect life. This 
and Aster Amellus are worth grow ing, if only 
1 for the attraction they offer to butterflies. 



A group of fine-foliaged and flowering plants in Regent’s Park. 


considerable amount of trouble and expense, 
are particularly effective, and greatly appre¬ 
ciated by the general public. 

A. D. W. 


Late removal of Wallflowers —As a general 
rule, it is best to remove Wallflowers either in the 
autumn or wait until spring before doing so, as, if 
shifted, say, in January or May, it is a risky busi¬ 
ness owing to the frosts. I have not found much 
difficulty in removing these, perhaps the sweetest 
of spring flowers, even when in bud, provided each 
plant is taken up with a good ball of soil and given 
a sufficiency of water. ft is a mistake to allow 
plants to remain in seed-beds too long, and, if pos¬ 
sible any removal should take place in the autumn. 
It is not surprising to find that single Wallflowers 
are every year becoming more popular, and that 
comparatively few grow the double sorts—for one 
thing, their sweetness cannot compare to that of 
singles, and they do not flower so freely. In open 
weather at this time.of the year, if I had Wall¬ 
flowers to move, I should not hesitate to shift them, 
provided I could ensure each being got up w ith a ball 
of soil.— W00DBA8TWICK. 


tection, which, if removed, exposes the 
crowns to the action of frost. 

Plumbago Larpenta?. — The warmest 
corner in the garden is the place for this 
Leadwort. for it needs all the sun it can get 
to ripen the flowering shoots. Although per¬ 
fectly hardy, the flowers, like some other 
things that bloom in autumn, are liable to be i 
cut by frost, therefore it should be so plnced 
that the sun cannot hit the flowers early in ' 
the morning, when frost is on them. My I 
plants are at the foot of a Holly hedge, front- 1 
ing west; they are top-dressed in winter with | 
some kind of manure to encourage free 1 
growth. Managed in this way, the lovely | 
little blue flowers will expand freely all ; 
through October, whereas starved plants will 
give scarcely a blossom. 

Polygonum cuspidatum compactum.— 
Although this has not the rampant overbear 


humble bees, and flies. With me these 
plants bring into the garden species of in¬ 
sects that I do not see at other times. On a 
bed of the Aster I counted six kinds of 
humble bees, five kinds of butterflies, and 
many species of flies. 

Ranunculus alpinus.— This species must 
have moisture. 1 lost all my plants but one 
last summer simply because they were grow¬ 
ing in the full sun and I forgot to water 
them. In the southern counties, and especi¬ 
ally where the soil is light, it would probably 
be best to grow this species in a north aspect. 

Acajna microphylla.— The Aecenas are 
all useful for carpeting ground that parches 
in summer. One or two of them, as, for in¬ 
stance, pulchella and Buchanani, do well 
under trees, and, owing to the very creeping 
rootstock, they can live and thrive where the 
soil becomes very dry in summer. A. micro- 
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phylla, the smallest of the family, is of even 
lower stature than the Hypnum Mosses, just 
creeping over the ground, which it thickly 
covers with its deep bronzy-green foliage. 
The inflorescence consists of burr-like heads, 
which are closely set on the foliage, and 
which take on a rich crimson tint which lasts 
several months. Although so small of 
growth, this Acsena is not deficient in vigour, 
but does best in a light soil that contains a 
fair amount of organic matter. Like pul- 
chella, it is evergreen, retaining its colour 
even in a time of severe frost. I am inclined 
to think that the value of this plant has never 
been realised. It seems to me that it is an 
ideal carpcter for small bulbous flowers such 
as Bcillas, Fritillarias, some of the rarer 
Galanthi, Narcissus minimus, Bulboco- 
diums, etc. It would just save them from 
being tarnished by the soil which, in a time 
of heavy rains, is washed up on them. 

Winter-blooming Crocus.— It is some¬ 
thing to be able to pick a few Crocus blooms 
in the latter days of January. The flowers, 
if gathered just when fully formed, will last 
quite v a long time in a cool room. Imperati, 
purple and buff, flowers with much freedom 
early in February ; Vitellinus, golden-yellow, 
gives an abundance of bloom in January; 
Tauri, creamy-white and purple; Tom- 
masianus, white, push up their blossoms 
under a wintry sky. The only thing that 
seems,to harm them is rough winds, which 
lay the flowers on the ground; therefore, 
plant where they are fairly sheltered. 

JJy/leet. J. Cornhill. 

FRITILLARIA ARMENA. 
Fritillarias, while not, as a rule, showy 
plants, although there are exceptions, seeing 
that the Crown Imperial is one of them, are 
decidedly interesting, and when examined 
present many points of beauty hidden from 
the casual passer-by. The greater number 
are more or less clicquered. and there are 
little features of colour, form, or graceful 
h^bit which always make a good collection 
worth ’ careful examination. A little species 
which has from time to time been imported in 
large numbers, and which is, in consequence, 
comparatively cheap, is that called F. 
armena. It is much dwarfer than our native 
F. Meleagris (the Snake’s Head Lily), being 
only some 4 inches to 6 inches or 7 inches 
high. As a plant for the front of the border, 
the rockery, or for naturalising in Grass, it is 
most valuable, and many people are much 
pleased with its little, rather conical droop¬ 
ing flowers. It is variable, as there are 
green, reddish, and pale yellow varieties, of 
different shades, but it is fairly uniform in 
height. It does not bloom until about April 
and May, and should not thus be planted in 
grass which requires to be cut early in the 
season, or its foliage, which should not be 
cut before ripe, will be in the way of the 
mower. The best time to plant is in early 
autumn, and it ought to be remembered that 
this and other Fritillarias should be as short 
a time out of the ground as possible. About 
3 inches is a suitable depth to plant in the 
open. It may also be mentioned that F. 
armena makes a good pot plant for the green¬ 
house or window, although not showy. It is, 
howevor, so seldom met with in pots that it 
attracts the curiosity of many. Pots 2 inches 
deep will be quite sufficient. It was first 
found in the neighbourhood of Erzeroum at a 
height of from 7,000 feet to 8,000 feet, so that 
there is no fear of its hardiness, which I have 
proved in my garden for years. Ordinary 
soil, not too heavy or too moist, will grow the 
pretty Fritillaria armena well. S. A. 

NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Iris sty loss not flowering. -Till this year the 
Iris stvlosa has flowered so well here from January 
onwards. This year I have not had a single flower, while 
my neighbour has had quantities. Should I replant, or 
what can you suggest?—Me B. H. 

[Early in April break up some of your 
plants and replant tightly against the hottest 
wall you have, keeping the rhizomes quite 
near the surface. A frequent cause of this 
Iris not blooming is too much soil and too 
much root-room. The best plants we have 
ever seen are those tightly wedged against a 


south wall, the roots and rhizomes pressing 
on to this.] 

Clematises from the North of Ireland.— 

Will you kindly give me the names of some free autumn¬ 
flowering, bluish-mauve Clematises suitable to our North 
of Ireland climate /—Josephine. 

[You may be confident that all the best 
forms of C. Viticella will do well in your 
climate, and if the soil is open and free and 
sandy, any blue or mauve-coloured Clema¬ 
tises will do.] 

Croquet lawn in bad condition.— Would you 
kindly give me your advice in your next issue regarding 
my lawn? It was laid in September, l'.KV), old meadow 
turf being used, but the workmanship was defective, as 
the levelling was bad, and several parts were lifted and 
relaid in the spring. Still, it had some bad depressions, 
to rectify which the local gardener who laid it recom¬ 
mended giving it a good top-dressing of seaside sand, 
using a spirit-level to get it perfectly tilled up. This was 
done early last October. Some of the depressions took as 
much as 21 inches to 3 inches thickness of sand, the 
gardener assuring me that the Grass would root in the 
sand and ultimately pierce it, but up till now' it has not 
made its appearance, and on clearing aw'ay some of the 
sand I cannot find any trace at all of the old Orass on the 
turf. Do you think the thickness of sand has smothered 
the Grass, or will it come through later on ? Would you 
advise removing the sand and sowing seed underneath it ? 
My opinion was that the sand should have been put on in 
successiv e dressings, but the gardener told me that Band 
was sufficiently open for the Grass to pierce it.— I.xolk- 
bidi:. 

[We have never heard of sueli a foolish 
proceeding. You can never expect Grass to 
come through such a thickness of sand as you 
mention. The first rough wind might at once 
blow the sand away, as even on the seashore, 
where it is partially’ held in cheek by the 
vegetation, it is blown away. If the hollows 
are very numerous, you ought to have lifted 
the whole of the turf, levelled the soil, and 
thoroughly firmed it and relaid the turf. If 
the depressions are only few in number, lift 
the turf carefully in these places, loosen up 
the ground underneath, fill up with good soil, 
make firm, and relay the turf you have iifteu. 
This will answer, but we fear the lawn will 
be a source of trouble, as, evidently, the 
work has been badly done in the first 
instance.] 

Moss in lawn.— I have a beautiful croquet lawn 
which has developed masses of Mobs. The ground seems 
quite soft. What can I do to rectify it ? Is it too late In 
the season ? It would be impossible to drain it. It is a 
light soil with a gravel subsoil.—M. B. 

- Would you give the name and quantities of the 

chemical which destroys Moes in lawns ( Two years ago I 
raked the Moss off and* dressed with fine soil, *sui>erphos- 
phate, and nit rate of soda. This year the Moss is as bad 
as ever.— Newcastle. 

[As your soil is sandy, nnd subsoil gravel, 
the chances are that the cause of the Moss 
appearing is poverty of the soil, and that if 
the Grass were better supplied with nourish¬ 
ment the Moss would disappear. Give the 
lawn a good scratching over with an iron¬ 
toothed rake, sweep up the disturbed Moss 
with a half-worn Birch-broom, give a dress¬ 
ing of newlv-slacked lime, about a peek to the 
square rotf, evenly distributed, and after¬ 
wards give a further dressing of lawn-manure. 
Manure specialists now make special lawn 
manures, but a mixture of soot and wood- 
ashes, from half a peck to a peck per square 
rod, will be very helpful. If you get the 
Grass thicker, the Moss will not trouble you. 
In the autumn something further in the "way 
of manure will be useful, and then we think 
you will not need to drain. I have had a 
similar case to deal with, and cured it hy 
feeding the Grasses in the way suggested 
here.-E. H.] 

[- We are assuming that you refer to 

sulphate of iron, which has been strongly re¬ 
commended for destroying Moss on lawns, the 
average quantity to be used being 6 lb. per 
100 square yards. The best way to use the 
sulphate is in solution, thus distributing it 
evenly. The solution is made in the propor¬ 
tion of 1 lb. of the sulphate to 2 gallons of 
water. It should be made in a wooden vessel, 
such as an old cask, and, if possible, with 
soft or rain-water, and also just before it is 
used, as it loses strength by keeping. The 
sulphate can be applied at anv season of the 
year, and is known to be acting effectively 
when the Moss turns blnck, after which it 
withers away. If the application has been 
too weak the Moss only becomes reddish. In 
this case a second application is necessary. 
It sometimes happens that the first two appli¬ 
cations are insufficient, and the operation has 
to be repeated the following year. As Moss 
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generally indicates poorness of the soil, it is 
advisable after the Moss is destroyed to apply 
some rich top-dressing, such as wood-ashes, 
loamy soil, and well-rotted manure mixed to¬ 
gether.—E d.] 

The Algerian Irfe In Cornwall.— Mrs. 
Rogers, writing to us from Burngoose, Perran- 
well, on February 17th, says: “Our Iris 
stylosa have been really good, several thou¬ 
sand blooms since November 12th, and some 
6,000 during the last month. The large kind 
blooms well here.” 

Ullum6 from eeed.— Seeds of Liliums arc) 
seldom offered by seedsmen, and those which 
are for sale arc, as may he expected, those 
which have ripened the previous autumn, 
and are generally long in germinating. It 
will be found that seeds gathered and sown 
as soon as ripe will generally germinate the 
following spring, and that a year will be 
practically gained in most cases. Even 
Lilium giganteum, if allowed to scatter its 
seeds, will often produce self-sown seedlings 
in considerable numbers the following year. 
There is, however, much more economy in 
gathering the seeds as soon as they are ripe, 
and sowing them earefullv, either in pans 
under glass or in lines in tfie reserve or seed¬ 
beds. By this means flowering plants will he 
produced sometimes as early as the third, 
and more the fourth, year after sowing. I 
saw last year a noble group of L. giganteum 
raised in this way, and giving some fine 
spikes. The other hardy Lilies will do well 
under the same treatment, and were raising 
Lilies from seeds more practised we would 
obtain more vigorous plants, with the possi¬ 
bility of securing still superior forms. One 
can confidently recommend raising hardy 
Lilies from seeds. If in the open, allow 
them to remain for two or three years before 
transplanting. If in pans, plant out the 
second year.— S. Arnott. 

8weet Peas—preliminary work.— Al¬ 
though there is yet plenty of time before 
Sweet Peas can lie sown, one may do some¬ 
thing towards ensuring success in July and 
August next, by attending to matters now. 
The site should be selected, and, if possible, 
a fresh place should he chosen, many growers 
inclining to the idea that a change is often 
beneficial. The place should be one exposed 
fully to the sun, no half-shady site. Just now 
it will be advisable to thoroughly dig the 
ground if this has not already been done, and 
get in old manure—say, that which has stood 
a few months—so that at the base of the row 
there will be both feeding and moisture in the 
hot weather. The advantage of this may not 
be apparent just now, but. in July and August 
there is no gainsaying that the plan proves 
beneficial. Last year, which was a particu¬ 
larly trying one for Sweet. Peas, proved that 
Peas which had been well mulched and fed 
with manure at their roots stood the best 
chance. Where Sweet, Peas are wanted par¬ 
ticularly for cutting, it will be found best to 
confine the sorts to a few, if there is room, say, 
for a couple of rows only in a garden, and if 
the order has to be given to a firm at a dis¬ 
tance, it is well to remember that it is best 
to send early.— Woodbastwick. 

Ornamental Oraaaea.— One of the most likely 
pages in a seed catalogue to be passed over as of 
little interest is that having reference to ornamental 
Grasses, and it is no doubt safe to say that the 
majority of people do not grow them. But to those 
who make cut flowers a specialty there are certain 
seasons when a few Grasses come in most useful, as. 
for instance, in the arranging of Sweet Peas and 
frail-looking flowers. It is, I think, because it is not 
known how easily ornamental Grasses are grown that 
so few trouble about t hem; but when it is under¬ 
stood that seed sown in April will produce many 
ornamental heads the same year, and which may be 
dried and made up into bouquets with dried flowers 
for winter, they will receive the attention they de¬ 
serve. Just a little bed in some corner of the garden 
sown with A vena sterilis (animated Oats), Briza 
maxima (Quaking Grass), and llordeum juhatum 
(Squirrel-tail Grass) will provide much useful material 
for decoration.— Leahurst. 

Colour in winter.—I have found Azolla folicularis 
most valuable for this purpose, lying in crimson patches 
on the surface of a small pond. A tiny scrap, not 4 inches 
square, came by accident with some aquatics last May, 
and spread during the summer over many yards of water, 
hut does not. seem to have injured or choked its rivals.— 
.T. K. Kelsall. | Is this distinct from A. caroliniana ?— 
Ed.1 

Hardiness of Phormlum tsnax.— This ha.s 
passed safely through the very trying ordeal 
of the past few weeks, with no sign of any 
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injury, although we had 20 degs. of frost on 
several nights. It is a wonder that it is not 
more planted in the south and west of Eng¬ 
land, as it has a fine tropical effect in shrub¬ 
beries. For furnishing winter gardens where 
very little heat is given, it is one of the best 
things that I know, as very large plants can 
bo kept healthy for years in pots or tubs.— 
James Groom t Gosport, Hants. 


GENTIANA ARVERNENSIS. 

It is strange that so beautiful and easily 
grown a Gentian as this should be so little 
known, either botanically or horticulturnlly. 
Discovered in the Auvergnes by Mr. Richard 
Potter, it was grown and distri¬ 
buted by the late Mr. Backhouse, 
of York, being named and de¬ 
scribed by him (?) in the Gar¬ 
deners' Chronicle (1883, II., p. 40). 

From the Index Kcwensis and the 
Kew Hand List of herbaceous 
plants we learn that its habitat is 
uncertain, and the only other men¬ 
tion of it that I can discover is in 
Clarke’s “Alpine Plants.” It is 
not included in the Abbe Coste’s 
excellent, and recently completed, 

“Flore de France.” I have seen 
it in very few gardens, and find it 
is quite new to most of my garden¬ 
ing visitors, who, when they see 
it in bloom, are enraptured with 
its brilliance. In general aspect 
it closely resembles G. septemfida, 
from the Caucasus, Persia, etc., 
but besides their widely differing 
geographical ranges there are 
marked differences between them. 

In arvernensis, as I know it, the 
five accessory segments of the 
corolla are less regularly toothed, 
nor are the teeth so long as in sep¬ 
temfida. The former has a moro 
upright habit, commences to bloom 
several weeks earlier, and its 
flowers are of a deeper and more 
brilliant blue, and rather larger. 

Its great superiority over septem¬ 
fida as a garden plant lies in the 
much longer period that each indi¬ 
vidual flower lasts in perfection, 
for if I remember rightly, a blos¬ 
som of septemfida seldom opens on 
more than two days, and only in 
direct and strong sunshine; while 
I should say those of arvernensis 
continue opening daily, if the 
weather is at all clear, for well 
over a week, perhaps longer, so 
that the heads, which bear about 
eighteen flowers, last in full beauty 
for a month or six weeks. Mv 
plant seems quite happy in a half- 
shaded position at the foot of the 
rock garden, facing north-east, 
jdanted in loam, with a slight ad¬ 
dition of peat and leaf-mould. It, 
has not been disturbed for five 
years, and was planted as a seed¬ 
ling, increases steadily, and bears 
annually some dozen or more stems 
about 1 foot high, each crowned 
with ten to twenty flowers, which 
commence opening early in July. 

I find in some seasons it produces 
little or no seed, and I think these 
barren years coincide with the 
hot and dry ones. It gets 
no artificial watering, but might 
grow higher and do better under 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL ARRANGE¬ 
MENTS. 

The Olivias (Imantophyllums) are of quite a 
distinct character for cutting, lasting also ex¬ 
tremely well in water. These plants, when 
vigorous, will throw up strong spikes with 
numbers of flowers upon each. The earlier 
ones, when required for floral arrangements, 
should be taken singly as soon as they are 
fully open, and as soon as the latest flowers 
are unfolded, the spike may be cut and used 
in a natural way. For associating with the 
Olivias in a cut state there is nothing more 


Gentiana arvernensis. From a photograph in Mr. A. E. Bowles’ 
garden, Myddleton House, Waltham Cross. 


moister conditions. I believe Messrs. Back suitable than the Eucharis, the Pancratium 
house still list it, and I hope the beautiful or the Hymenocallis, taking either the single 
illustration from a photograph, taken here flowers or the spikes, ns the case may be. 
in July, 1905, and these notes, will induce When spikes of each are used, very effective 
others to grow and enjoy this delightful arrangements may be made which will be 


plant. —A. E. Bowi.es. 


found of more than ordinary service for en- 
I trance halls or sideboards. Leaves of the 
long pendulous varieties of Crotons are very 
good additions to these kinds of flowers, so 
also is Eucharis foliage, or that of Agapan- 
thus umbellatus. Failing the Clivias, per- 

_ w _ aiiKi chance there will be a few spikes soon to 

igorous rock and aFpine plants, more especialljMn 8 P nre of the Amaryllis ; these would be ex- 
Mieh a soil-a sandy loam—as you have. The Mont- cellent substitutes with cither of the fore- 
hretia you mention is not suited for an edging. With anincr white \Vh**n thin»w 

the exception of the Houaeleek family, all the plants ?ul g , _ Howers. When such things as 
Marred to above cau be propagated freclv from ^ tiforpniiDiGd a.ro sGlectod for fill arrange- 
cuttings. jt—y. 1 ment, see to it that the vases are not top- 


Plants for edging (R. C.). —You have a great 
variety to choose from, including Itockfoils, House- 
leeks, Stonecrop, Gentlanella, Tufted Pansies, Aubric- 
tias, Alpine Phloxes, Candytufts, Daisies, and dwurf 
Harebells. There is, in fact, scarcely a limit to the 
choice one may make from the more free and 
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heavy, otherwise all will Btand a chance of 
coming to grief. Free use could be made 
of the larger Ferns, also of climbers with 
such flowers. Amongst other stove flowering 
plants there will soon be the brilliant spathes 
of Anthurium Scherzerianum to be had. 
These look best w’ith some white flowers as a 
contrast. Spikes of Spiraea japonica or white 
Lilac would do very well for this purpose ; a 
spike of Eucharis amazonica developing its 
latest blooms could also be employed. The 
Bermuda Lily, where forced early,*will soon 
be fit for use ; this hardly needs any addi¬ 
tion in a cut state, but should any be de¬ 
sired, a few blooms of the large kinds of 
single Daffodils might be used or a few sprays 
of the Acacias now in season. Of other 
forced plants now easily had in flower, the 
hardy Azaleas supply us with a good variety 
of colour. The semi-double kinds of the 
Ghent varieties last well and produce a good 
effect in medium-sized vases ; these are more 
durable than the single sorts. Azalea mollis 
yields a great variety in colour of many soft 
and pleasing shades ; although the flowers do 
not keep so well as those of the first-named, 
they are extremely useful. The flowers of 
these Azaleas last better when the plants 
have been grown for a few years in pots with 
plenty of roots to support them. For foliage 
with these I prefer to use that of the Mahonia 
for the lighter kinds and their own shoots 
with the darker coloured varieties, of which 
sufficient can generally be spared. 

G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for table. -Please give me the names of 
six best stove or greenhouse fine-foliaged plants tor show, 
also suitable for table decoration, to be exhibited in 
5-inch pots. The show' is in August. Oiien class. — 
P. M. D. 

[The following are all very select table 
plants, and the whole of them require the 
temperature of a stove. In Aralia Veitchi 
the leaves are formed of several narrow leaf¬ 
lets, in colour curiously mottled with olive 
and green ; it forms an exceedingly graceful 
plant. Aralia elegantissima is rather 
stronger-growing than the last, with dark- 
green leaves of a somewhat drooping ten¬ 
dency. Croton Chelsoni is a very narrow- 
leaved Croton, reddish-orange in colour. 
Croton elegantissimum has the leaves bright 
yellow. Dracaena angustifolia has narrow' 
leaves, in colour bronzy-green and deep red. 
In Dracaena Tho Queen, the leaves aro as 
narrow as in the last, but the colour is deep 
green margined with carmine. Pandanus 
Veitchi is a w’ell-known table plant, the 
leaves of which are of a bright green, freely 
striped with white. Cocos Weddelliana and 
Geonoma gracilis, two much-divided and ex¬ 
ceedingly graceful Palms, aro quite distinct 
from each other. As such a limited selection 
as you ask for is decidedly a matter of 
opinion, we have given the names of nine 
different subjects, with a brief description of 
each, from which you can make your own 
choice.] 


FERNS. 

FERN NOTES. 

Blechnum occidentai.e is a very useful 
Fern, and may be recommended as one of 
the best for house decoration. In quite a 
small state it is one of the best for the fancy 
pots now so much in use, or it may be grown 
on to make a good plant for a 5-inch pot. It 
comes freely from spores, and, grown in a 
loamy compost in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, well exposed to the light, the young 
fronds have a beautiful rosy-pink hue, chang¬ 
ing to a bronzy-brown, and then to a bright 
fresh green. B. australe is identical with the 
above, and there aro several nearly allied 
varieties. B. glandulosum differs only in 
being of more erect growth and of a darker 
shade of green. B. polypodioides is another 
slightly different form, having narrower 
pinnae* which are slightly twisted. B. lati 
folium is a larger species, but I have not 
found this do so well or prove so useful as 
the three first referred to. 

Now that the Pterises are grown in such 
immense quantities, it becomes necessary to 
look for something fresh, and any new sorts 
that can be added, are much appreciated, 
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provided they will make good plants quickly. 
Among the older sorts there are some which, 
if taken in hand and grown well, may prove 
very useful. Take Pteris longifolia as an 
example. When three or four plants are 
grown in the same pot, and treated well, it 
is very useful, and quite distinct from the 
ordinary Pterises of the serrulata type. The 
Nepholepises are coming much into use, espe¬ 
cially N. exaltata. For hanging baskets this 
has no rival. Being readily increased from 
the rhizomes, there is no difficulty in getting 
stock. In growing the plants on, they like 
plenty of warmth and moisture, and all the 
light that can be obtained. They do well 
when suspended from the roof, as it gives the 
long, drooping fronds room for development. 
After they have made good plants, they may 
be removed to a cooler house, and when har¬ 
dened off they last a long time. As a com¬ 
pact pot plant, N. philippinensis is one of 
the best, being of free growth and fairly 
hardy. Osmunda palustris is not so well 
known as it deserves to be. It differs from 
the North American O. gracilis in being ever¬ 
green. Seedlings grown on freely make sym¬ 
metrical plants. They must not be crowded 
together, or they run up tall and thin, but 
give them plenty of room, and they spread 
out and make well-furnished plants. This 
has a pretty bronze tint in the young fronds. 
In a young state it may be grown in heat, 
but it is almost hardy. Probably the crown3 
would withstand frost. Spores do not always 
germinate freely. L. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Covering greenhouse wail with Perns.— 

I am an old reader of Gardening, and would be glad of 
advice how to set about clothing the north-east end of 
greenhouse wall. My object is to entirely cover the wall 
with such Ferns as will grow in an ordinary greenhouse. 
In what way can I proceed to fix the soil against the wall 
to grow them? I shall be grateful for a reply.—A. G. 
Williams. 

[Your best course will be at once to fix to 
your wall stout strips of wood 6 feet apart, 
running from top to bottom. These should 
be 4 inches deep. To these fasten securely 
galvanised iron wire with large 6-inch mesh ; 
then force in between that and wall turfy 
pieces of peat, loam, and also Moss. Quite 
fill in the space between the wire and wadi in 
this way, then plant into it small Ferns, and 
keep it well syringed. You may also obtain 
ripe Fern spores. Mix them with soft water 
in a pan or pail, and syringe them in that 
way all over the wall. So treated there will 
be in time a perfect wall of Ferns.] 

Seedling Fem8.— These should at all times 
be looked after and preserved, so that a good 
stock of young plants may always be coining 
on. They come in useful for many purposes 
if not wanted in larger pots. Many small- 
growing kinds can be advantageously em¬ 
ployed in the smallest of pots for decoration 
arrangements. Young growing plants will 
oftentimes be found better than using much 
larger ones which have become stunted. The 
Adiantums, the Pteris family, and others 
which are of so much service should be 
looked after in this way. If at the present 
any are too small for pots, it is an easy matter 
to prick them off into pans for a time. Some 
sorts are easily increased by division whilst 
the potting is being done. When this mode 
of increase is adopted for the Maiden hair 
(A. euneatum) and its allies, it is better to 
eut> the plant in pieces than to pull it asunder. 
Others, such as some of the Aspleniums, are 
easily propagated from the small bulbs which 
form upon the fronds ; it is an easy matter to 
keep up a stock of some of the most useful 
kinds in this way by first pricking them off 
and potting when large enough. ' 


Pruning Honeysuckle (0. S. Folkestone).— 
Spring fa the best time to prune, then simply cutting 
out the surplus wood and leaving as much as possible 
of the short spur-like growths of the previous sum¬ 
mer. Honeysuckles need very little pruning, and 
often do better if untouched by the knife. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Edition, 10th, revised, irith descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, ami shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, Svo., 15s.; post free, 15s. Gd. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half morocco, %s. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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POT ROSES. 

These are now in various stages of growth. 
Those in bud will need a little stimulant, such 
as guano, but only in the case of plants whose 
pots are full of roots. The plants making 
their foliage must be kept scrupulously clean. 
Aphides must be destroyed as soon as seen, 
or they soon make the plants look unhealthy. 
The X L All fumigating material in some 
form is the safest and best. Mildew must be 
guarded against by uniform culture, and the 
house must be kept on the dry side—that is, 
as far as atmospheric moisture is concerned— 
as I find tod much moisture quickly brings on 
this troublesome fungus. Campbell’s Vapor¬ 
iser will quickly dispel the mildew, but it 
is best to try and guard against its appear¬ 
ance if possible. Do not allow the plants to 
become too dry before watering; on the other 
hand, do not anticipate their requirements 
too much. Until leaf-growth is well de¬ 
veloped, moisture is slowly absorbed, and a 
soddened state of the soil is sure to bring 
about failure. All specimen plants should be 
tied out as soon as pruned. Try and make 
the foundation a good shape, then the after¬ 
development will be all right. The main 
object in tying out is to secure light to every 
leaf, and unless this be maintained failure 
will follow'. , In an early forcing-house it is 
a good plan to stand in the house a few small 
specimen plants of the various climbing Tea 
and Noisette Roses, such as Mareclml Niel, 
W. A. Richardson, etc. These yield a fine 
lot of really beautiful flowers if treated gene¬ 
rously. After flowering, if cut back hard 
and grown in stove heat for the summer, they 
make fine growths for flowering another 
season. W. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses on balloon trellis.— I am anxious to have 
some wire balloons of such Roses as the Blush Rambler in 
the centre of my rose walk. Kindlv tell me if I should 
plant two or three to each balloon (about the height of an 
average man), and would it look well if one Uruss an 
Teplitz were to be planted among them on the same 
balloon to prolong the flowering period ?- .JusmiiNK. 

[We think the best Ruses deserve a better 
fate than that of being trained on balloons. 
The natural form of foliage of the Rose, 
especially the China and Tea Roses, are so 
good, that you only take from their beauty bv 
training them in that way. The Rose you 
mention we should plant as a bold group’.] 

Pruning climbing Boses the first year 
(B. S.). With the fast-growing Roses, as well as 
with those of slower growth, experience proves it to 
be best to cut back the growths rather severely the 
first, season. The roots have less work given them 
to do, so that, they etui supply the buds or eyes re¬ 
maining with abundant sap, with the result that to¬ 
wards autumn some fine growths appear. As you do 
not object to sacrificing the few blooms you would 
possibly obtain, we should certainly advise cutting 
back tile growths to about 12 inches or IS inches of 
their base. Do not, however, do this just yet. 
About the end of March would be the right time, 
seeing that the plants have so recently been planted. 

Rose hedges can now be pruned, and this 
will take the form more of thinning out than 
shortening growths. If a hedgerow become:; 
bare at base, cut down one or two old growths 
on each plant. Sometimes this happens in 
hedges of Scotch Roses. Where growth is 
not satisfactory, a good dressing of manure 
on either side of hedge should now be forked 
in, and the hedge kept, free of weeds. In May 
and June give a few' liberal doses of manure. 

Rosee from seed. —Rose-seed should be 
sown at once. Last summer was a wonder¬ 
ful one for ripening seed, and there should 
be some fine results. Break the seed-pods 
with a hammer, and pick out the seeds and 
sow at once. If the seeds become dry they 
will never germinate. Well-drained boxes 
of the following compost should be prepared : 
C>ne part loam, one part leaf-soil, and a 
little sand, mixed w r cll together. Press the 
soil firmly into the boxes. Lay the seeds 
on the surface, and push them under soil 
to a depth of about half-an-inch. Water 
well, and sprinkle surface with sand. Place 
in a gentle heat or a cold pit where mice 
cannot enter. The seedlings should appear 
in from six to ei£ht weeks; some will do so 
in a month. Prick off the seedlings before 
they make the first leaf into thumb-pots of 
similar compost, and place on shelves near 
glass.— Rosa, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

White grubs attacking roots of Vines.— 

I am sending a number of white grubs which were feeding 
on the roots of a young Vine. I shall be very much 
obliged if you can tell me their name, and the beBt means 
of destroying them. Five or «ix Vines in pots have 
already heen killed by the ravages of these destructive 
pests.-— Vink Growkk.' 

[The grubs you send are those of the black 
Vine weevil (Otiorrhynclius siilcatusj, T» 
both states this insect is very injurious to 
plants. The beetle feels on the shoots and 
leaves, and the grubs on the roots. Not 
only do they attack tho roots of Vines, but 
also those of Ferns, Primidas, Cyclamens, 
Begonias, and other plants. It is of no use 
trying to kill the grubs when they are at the 
roots; the only wav is to pick them out of 
the soil. The beetles feed only at night, as 
a rule, hiding themselves so cunningly during 
the day that they are very difficult to find. 
When they attack plants in pots, the plants 
should, if possible, be laid on their sides on 
a w r hite sheet. If this cannot be done, as in 
the case of climbing plants on the roof, the 
sheets must be laid under them, then, after 
it has been dark for an hour or so, throw' a 
bright light suddenly on the plants. This 
will startle the weevils, and they will fall as 
if dead. If they do not,, give tho plants a 
shake and search them well. They can 
easily be picked off the sheet. Tying small 
bundles of hay or dry Moss to the stems 
makes good traps, as the weevils find them 
handy places to hide in.] 

Gooseberry mildew.— For the pa*t two seasons 
mv Gooseberry-trees have been affected by a blight or 
mildew, beginning on the berries and extending to the 
leaves and tips of young shoots. When rubbed the 
mildew peels off the berry, but entirely checks the 
growth, ami makes the crop useless. Would s ou kindly 
buggest a remedy ? The trees are young and as yet not, 
pruned.— Newcastle. 

[Your Gooseberries have, no doubt, been 
attacked by the Gooseberry mildew. If nyy 
signs of it appear during the coming season, 
gather and burn all the infested fruit ami 
spray the bushes with <1 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium dissolved in one gallon of water. 
As soon as the leaves begin to expand, spray 
with the above mixture, if there are signs of 
their being infested.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

(Floret).- So far north as Northumberland, 
you labour under difficulties which grow cits 
m the south cannot appreciate, and we 
sympathise with you. The dates given below 
are for southern growers; you should, there 
fore, anticipate these dates by fully ten days, 
or rather more : — 


Name. 


Algernon Davis 
Mrs. A. II. Le* 

Mrs. A. T. Miller .. 
Mrs. W. Knox 
Mnte. G. Rivol 
Mont Blanc .. 

Viola. 

W. Wells 
Emily Mileham 
Hon. Mrs. Seymour 
Mme. Roberthur .. 
Mrs. J. Dunn 
Merstham Yellow ... 
Valerie Greenham .. 
Buttercup (inc.) 

Bessie Godfrey 
Ohas. Davis .. 

F. S. Vallis .. 

General Hutton 

( 

Henry Perkins ..< 


Lady Hanham 
Miss Elsie Fulton .. 
Mme. P. Radnelli .. 
Mrs. (!. Mileham .. 
Viviand Morel 
Dorothy S. Endy .. 


When to pinch 

Which bints 

. plants. 

to retain. 

Early April 

1 st crown 

Natural break .. 

1 st crown 

r*i ret of March .. 

2 nd crown 

Natural break •• 

2 nd crown 

Mid-April 

1 st crown 

First week in April.. 

2 nd crown 

End of March 

2 nd crown 

End of March 

1 st crown 

Third week in May.. 

1 st crown 

Third week in May.. 

1 st crown 

Mid-March 

1 st crown 

Natural break .. 

2 nd crown 

First week in April.. 

2 nd crown 

End of March 

2 nd crown 

Natural break .. 

1 st crown 

Natural break .. 

1 st crown 

Third week in April 

2 nd crown 

Natural break .. 

1 st crown 

Early March 

2 nd crown 

Propagate in Feb- ^ 


ruary, stop end | 


of April, and 


take first buds 1 


afterwards . ) 


Third week in April 

2 nd crown 

Natural break .. 

1 st crown 

Mid-May 

1 st crown 

Natural break .. 

1 st crown 

Third week in April 

2 nd crown 

Natural break .. 

1 st crown 


Growers in the north of England should, in 
all eases where a natural break and firrif 
crown-bud are recommended, pinch their 
plants about May 12th, if the plants have 
not made a break by that date. Growers in 
the south pinch their plants ten days later, 
if necessary.—E. G. 
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ORCHIDS. 

SCHOMBURGKIA KIMBALLIANA 
CHIONODORA. 

Schomburgkia 8 are strong-growing epiphy¬ 
tal Orchids, and are well worth attention by 
Orchid enthusiasts who desire to possess 
plants that produce flowers distinct in form 
and general character. It is to be regretted 
that the plants are not so extensively culti¬ 
vated by amateurs as they deserve. One 



loose panicle at the extremity of tall spikes, 
are chaste and beautiful. The name 
I “Chionodora” (Snow Gift) refers to the 
j colour of the flowers. The type species, S. 
Kimballiana, has rose-purple flowers. The 
variety here illustrated is probably the spe¬ 
cies described by the late Professor Reichen- 
bach in the Gardeners' Chronicle more 
than twenty years ago, but apparently only 
1 from dried flowers sent homo by the col¬ 
lector ; and probably since that period no 
plant has been seen in bloom under cultiva¬ 


Schomlmr^kia Kimballiana chionodora. From a photograph in 8ir Trevor Lawrence’s garden 
at Burford Lodge, Dorking. * 


reason alleged for their not being so much 
grow’n is the large size of the plants, another 
is that they do not flower regularly, also that 
they are slow of increase. Against this, it is 
obvious, from the accompanying illustration, 
that they are handsome, and some of the 
varieties of striking aspect. The individual 
blooms last a long time in a fresh condition, 
and, when suspended from the roof, the 
plants occupy but little space. 

The hollow, horn like pseudo-bulbs are 
almost identical with those of the old and 
well-known S. tibicinis. The white flowers 
of 8. Kimballiana chrenodora, ararccd in a 
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tion until Sir Trevor Lawrence’s plant was 
exhibited at the Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety’s meeting in December, 1905, when it 
received an award of merit from the Orchid 
Committee. This plant was imported hy 
Messrs. Sander from Central America in 
1880, and was described as a “white variety.” 
It has been found that spocies of this genus 
will readily cross with Cattleya and Lnelia, 
and from which many distinct and interesting 
hybrids may be confidently expected. 

These Sehomburgkias should be grown in 
shallow, rather small Teak wood baskets, as 
they do not succeed if there is much material 


about them, the roots preferring to push 
themselves out into the air. The compost 
should consist of strong, wiry peat, with all 
the fine soil sifted out, and a handful of 
small crocks mixed with it. This material 
should be pressed firmly around the base of 
the plants, and a few heads of living Sphag¬ 
num Moss pricked in over the surface. Very 
little water is needed at the root until the 
young pseudo-bulbs are about half made, 
when copious waterings arc necessary when¬ 
ever the compost appears in the least dry. 
When growth is completed, afford less mois¬ 
ture, and place the plants in full sunshine, 
but where plenty of fresh air may reach them. 
This greater degree of heat and extra ventila¬ 
tion w’ill harden and mature the pseudo¬ 
bulbs, and tend to the production of strong 
flower-spikes. During the growing season 
the lightest position available in the East 
Indian house or plant stove will suit its 
requirements W. H. W. 


FRUIT. 

PLUM GOLIATH. 

It would seem that, though valuable for 
cooking, this Plum now receives but little 
attention either from the nurserymen or the 
planters, if one may judge by its frequent 
omission from catalogues. Presumably, the 
wide range of variety available for planting 
and covering the whole extent of the Plum 
season accounts for the loss of an old and use¬ 
ful kind, such as that above-named. “Dor¬ 
set,” in his interesting notes on page 629, re¬ 
fers to a vigorous wall-trained specimen grow 
ing in this garden in the sixties. The treo 
does not now’ exist, and the variety, though it 
must have made a good impression at the 
time, was not replaced by a young specimen. 
The probability is, a newer sort replaced it. 
The experience “Dorset” gained by sending 
a cooking Plum for the dessert has been re¬ 
peated by many—not by accident, but by de¬ 
sign. Ah in his case, no complaint about 
quality has been made. There are many of 
the cooking Plums of to-day that, when full 
ripe, are useful for dessert. To a great many 
size has an even greater attraction than 
quality. Pond’s Seedling, admitted only as a 
cooking fruit, is, when used for the dessert, 
highly praised by some. It is not only so 
as regards Plums, but other fruits also. One 
has only to mention Gros Colman among 
Grapes to illustrate the varying tastes. Ac 
ording to Dr. Hogg’s “Fruit Manual,” 
Goliath has, like so many other attractive 
fruits, several synonyms, which are always 
more or less confusing and deceptive. Wil- 
mot’s Late Orleans is one, this particular de¬ 
finition being representative, as affecting the 
character more than the size of the Plum, 
None of the Orleans Plums are considered 
of high-class merit, judged from a dessert 
standard, yet they are extremely popular 
among consumers. There is no doubt, too, 
that wall cultivation enhances the flavour of 
some, if not all, Plums, and this particular 
section would seem to be particularly in¬ 
fluenced by this favoured phase of culture. 
To this, then, may be due the absence of 
complaint, which was feared in the instance 
quoted by “Dorset” so many years ago. 

W. Strugnell. 

Hood Ashton Gardens. 


THE KEEPING OF PEARS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —I have felt much interest in the re¬ 
cent articles and letters on favourite Pears, 
especially as I grow’ here nil the sorts referred 
to—Glou Morceau, Doyenne du Cornice, 
Comte de Lamv. and Winter Nclis, nnd in¬ 
variably get good crops of each. My difficulty 
is in their keeping qualities, as I do not grow 
for market. Passing yesterday (January 23rd) 
one of the large fruit shops in London. I was 
surprised to e"e Glou Morceau and Winter 
Nelis exhibited in the window in splendid con¬ 
dition, and, need I add, at a very high price ; 
but this latter does not concern my present 
inquiry. I have a large dry and airy cellar, 
around which are arranged sixty fruit trays of 
the most modern construction, yet I am un¬ 
able to keep any Pears after Christmas, and 
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very few until then. The Winter Nelis had 
all ripened, and begun to shrivel by the end 
of November, whilst the Glou Morceau went 
“eleepy” by the dozen during December. 
Can you or any of your readers kindly suggest 
what should be done? None were picked 
until they began to drop from the trees late in 
October. 

Houghton , Maidstone. A. A. Tindall. 


FEEDING FRUIT-TREES. 

In manuring fruit-trees the great aim of the 
grower should be to do so from the surface. 
That encourages the formation of fine, or 
fibrous, roots, always the best feeders and 
fruit-wood producers. They are also in that 
way kept in the sweeter or aerated soil, hence 
not only is fruitfulness engendered, but 
canker, insects, Lichens, and fungus are 
avoided. Whenever these evils are present in 
trees it is evident the roots are deep, and in 
sour, poor soil. All the dressings in the 
w’orld will not compensate for bad root action. 
Lifting and replacing trees more shallow or 
in fresh soil, and the practice of root pruning 
may seem to be difficult, and even arduous 
operations, but they often constitute the only 
possible remedies. It is well amateur gar¬ 
deners should understand that whilst all 
ordinary trees are planted to become strong 
and leafy, and roots to that end may go 
where they like, fruit-trees are planted speci¬ 
ally to produce fruit. Hence it is found that 
the conditions favourable for one end may be 
very much the reverse for the other ; indeed, 
not only are fruit-trees generally less fitted 
to endure the rough treatment meted out to 
timber-trees, but the very fact that they are 
to be primarily fruit producers renders them 
less fitted to bear rough treatment. The 
finest samples of Apples and Pears seen to¬ 
day are the product of high-class culture, 
careful treatment, liberal feeding in poor 
soils, and of such condition of root action as 
is the reverse of that commonly prevailing 
where fruit culture is not understood, and 
special care for the trees is not practised.— 
D. K. 8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Vine for OOld house.— Can you recommend a good 
white Grape for a cold house ? Also, should it be planted 
now ? Would be better inside or outside—that is to say, 
the root?—E. W. 

[You cannot do better than get Foster’s 
Seedling or Royal Muscadine, getting what is 
known in the trade as a “planter.” Plant it 
at once—that is, if you have the border 
ready. An outside border is the best, if there 
is convenience for making such. You can¬ 
not plant in the natural soil, as drainage, 
etc., must be attended to, and suitable soil 
put in for the Vine to grow in.] 

Apple Frenoh Crab.— This, referred to as 
Winter Greening, page 710, has been nearly 
banished from many gardens by the many 
new showy soft Apples of the Codlin type 
that all come in together, and must be used 
almost as soon as gathered from the tree. It 
is toward the spring, when forced Rhubarb 
is coming in, that we look round the fruit- 
room, and do not find many very firm, solid 
Apples. This, however, is one that you can 
nlways rely on, ns, with a little care, it will 
keep until midsummer. It is one of the 
hardest and heaviest of all the Apples I grow, 
and may safely be left on the tree until quite 
the end of November. Although it is so hard 
and firm, many people use it for dessert, 
especially those who find imported Apples too 
soft, or woolly. Some years ago, when grow¬ 
ing Apples on their own roots was very much 
talked about, I planted several good lnrge 
branches of this kind, and nearly every one 
rooted well. It makes a good bush tree, and 
very rarely fails to carry a good crop of fruit. 
—J. G., Gosport. 

Orohard house. —Be careful with the ven¬ 
tilation. Avoid causing cold currents. Use 
water of the same temperature as the house 
for all purposes. Tap the stems of the trees 
with a padded stick when the trees are in 
flower about the middle of the forenoon, when 
the pollen is dry. I have sometimes given a 
sprinkling with the syringe during a spell of 
dry weather to assist the setting, but never 
when dull. 
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VEGETABLES. 

ALLOTMENT CROPPING. 
Necessarily because of their comparatively 
unprotected state, crops on an allotment can 
hardly be of the same nature as can be found 
in a home garden. Still, I havo seen in 
myriads of cases not only bush fruits, Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, Raspberries, and Straw¬ 
berries well grown on such exposed plots, but 
generally untouched by others than the 
grower, "strong testimony to the honesty and 
honour found among allotment holders. In 
very many cases also such flowers as Roses, 
Dahlias, Carnations, hardy perennials, 
annuals, and Chrysanthemums are grown, 
and seem also to be freely respected. Ho 
much it is satisfactory to know, and speci¬ 
ally so to the amateur, who naturally wishes 
to have such products as he certainly would 
have more plentifully had he a home garden. 
But fruits and flowers of the kinds mentioned 
have their seasons, and these are soon over. 
That is the case with most vegetables, it is 
true, but then there ie such great variety in 
vegetables, and because of that it is found 
possible to have some kinds to furnish their 
valuable food all the year round. Thus, 
whilst fruit and flowers may occupy, perhaps, 
one-eighth of an allotment, the remainder is 
properly devoted to vegetables that from 
them may be obtained produce over as long a 
season as is possible. At this time of the 
year, perhaps, one-thircl of an allotment’s 
vegetable quarters may be cropped with 
winter Greens, young Cabbages, Turnips, 
Celery, Onions, and Spinach, with a few 
herbs. Later, winter Greens, Turnips, 
Celery, and Spinach will be cleared off, and 
the spaces occupied by those crops utilised 
for late Potatoes, Beet, dwarf Beans, or other 
successional crops. To that end, if the 
round were previously well manured, a deep 
igging of the soil, and adding some fish 
guano or sulphate of ammonia, may suffice to 
carry very good crops. Much of the success 
in these cases w'ould depend on the depth to 
which the ground had previously been 
worked. It is these late-sown or planted 
summer crops which to withstand heat and 
droughts do so well or so badly, just as their 
roots can go deep and find moisture and 
manure to sustain growth, or cannot, be¬ 
cause soil is shallow worked, and roots being 
near the surface soon dry up. But whilst in 
the late spring it may not be possible to 
trench deeply and liberally manure, no time 
should be lost, if not already done, with all 
the uncropped ground, of getting it trenched 
and manured, especially putting manure 
down well to encourage deep rooting. 

Trenching is necessarily laborious work, 
and need not be done every year. A wise 
worker will trench a third of his ground every 
year, so that in three years the whole is thus 
treated. That course makes each winter’s 
work, therefore, comparatively light, and 
should be done earlier in the winter than 
now, because in so doing the soil becomes 
more firm for cropping than is the case when 
done so late as now\ A good result of regular 
trenching also is that after ground has been 
thus treated twice the bottom soil each time 
being well broken up and manured, yet left 
below\ in future the bottom soil may be 
brought to the top, quite reversing it, thus in 
time making the ground doubly productive. 
When such complete trenching takes place, 
so that the bottom soil is thrown out, even 
greater depth can be obtained by forking up 
other 6 inches of the hard soil bottom. It is 
very difficult to impress the great need for 
deep working of soil on both amateur and 
cottage allotment holders. They so often 
shelter themselves behind the objection that 
the subsoil is useless. If they will, however, 
but gradually break it up, and thus aerate it, 
also adding plenty of manure, they will in 
time find that far from being useless it is 
highly productive soil. In high-class vege¬ 
table gardens soil is commonly worked by 
trenching to a depth of 3 feet, yet there w'as 
a time when the lower soil was as poor and 
barren as could well be. 

In cropping an allotment one half the area 
should be devoted to Potatoes. These, how** 
ever, should never be unduly crow’ded. The 


rest of the area may well be equally divided 
between crops that produce their food above 
round — Peas. Beans, Tomatoes, Cauli- 
owers, Cabbages, Marrows, Spinach, and 
similar things—and roots, such as Beet, 
Carrots, Parsnipe, Onicns, Salsify, Turnips, 
Artichokes, or others of such nature. No 
hard rule can be laid down, especially as 
workers’ tastes in these products differ. 

A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crowing Tomatoes In a studio 

(Fruiterer J .—Provided you can give ample 
ventilation in the summer, and it haa a floor 
that is impervious to water, there seems no 
reason why you should not grow T Tomatoes in 
it very well. You would have to grow them 
in large flower-pots, those 10 inches across 
the top, one plant in each, or in boxes, 
15 inches by 10 inches, and 10 inches deep, 
two plants in each. You would have to pro¬ 
vide saucers for the pots and tin trays for 
the boxes, or otherwise the water would g«> 
through the floor or rot the boards. You 
would have also for some fifty plants to get in 
a cart-load of good soil, $ lb. loam, the rest 
old decayed manure, wood-ashes, bone-dust, 
and 8ooL all well mixed, filling pots or boxes 
ready for the plants by the middle of April, 
when you might safely plant them. The 
plants you should purchase when strong, and 
U inches in height, from a florist. Plant 
them firmly, and put a stick 5 feet out of the 
soil to each one. Ample ventilation is needed 
to ensure free Betting of the bloom. 

Potato Blue Giant.— 1 This coloured Potato 
must not be confounded with the old Jersey 
Blue, as seems to have been done in one in¬ 
stance. It is a product of the Continent, 
raised by Herr Paulsen, from whom stock 
was obtained and grown at Reading last year. 
It is so strong a grower that its haulm will 
reach to 6 feet in height. The tubers, whilst 
having blue skins, have white flesh, which is 
of fair edible quality. The tubers generally 
run very large, and are very ungainly in 
shape ; a very good cattle variety, but not to 
be commended for domestic use. The variety 
has of late gained some notoriety, because it 
has been alleged to be identical with the 
Commersoni Violet, which a French raiser, 
M. Labegeire, holds to be a clear product by 
mutation from the wild Commersoni species, 
a type having small white tubers, and pro¬ 
duced chieflv on long stolons, whereas those of 
the C. Violet are found close home. No 
doubt several diverse tests of these two 
assumed varieties will be conducted this year. 

I hope to do so in one case, and later cook 
tubers also.—A. D. 

Splnaoh Beat. —The value of this excellent 
substitute for Spinach to those who, like my¬ 
self, have a cold, heavy soil to deal with, can¬ 
not well be over-estimated in a winter like 
the present, when the true winter Spinach 
has suffered severely from the effects of th© 
piolonged frost. The Spinach Beet is ex¬ 
tremely hardy, and, if seed is sown in good 
time in the autumn, the plants become firmly 
established, and well furnished with an 
abundance of broad, succulent leaves (which 
is the part of the plant used for cooking) ere 
winter sets in. Last autumn I had several 
rows. Borne twenty yards in length, sown as 
usual, and, as matters have turned out, it 
was fortunate I did so, otherwise there would 
have been nothing to take the place of the 
winter Spinach proper now. It is of easy 
culture, and luxuriates in heavy, well- 
manured ground. If thinned out to 1 foot 
apart in the drills, each plant becomes a full- 
sized example, and will yield a quantity of 
leaves throughout the winter months—in fact, 
when given good culture, a very few plants 
suffice to furnish enough leaves wherewith to 
fill a good-sized vegetable basket. Except 
in cold weather, growth is never at a stand¬ 
still. so that, if a good breadth is grown, there 
is little likelihood of a scarcity occurring. 
Should space be limited at the time of sowing, 
the Spinach Beet can be transplanted if the 
plantlets are carefully lifted, and attended to 
for a few days afterwards, should the soil 
be dry or weather bright and sunny. In this 
case the seed should be sown not too thickly, 
but close enough, so that one or two drills, 
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as the case may be, will supply the required 
number of plants. Under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, it is best to distribute the seed thinly 
in the drills, and, if the soil is at all dry, to 
give it a good watering prior to sowing.— 
A. W. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Go over the climbers and 
prune and train. If the house is large and 
lofty, there will be a good deal of scope for 
climbing plants, and there will be pillars to 
decorate ; possibly also a back wall to fur¬ 
nish. A wall covered with Camellias is very 
effective in winter, and their dark green 
background acts as a foil for the flowering 
plants in summer. I have seen walls effec¬ 
tively covered with the Citrus family. 
Oranges, Limes, Lemons, and Shaddocks, if 
planted when young, are easily trained to 
cover a wall surface. Myrtles form a nice 
fragrant background for the cold conserva¬ 
tory or unheated corridor, and are just as 
easily trained to a flat surface as the Orange 
and Camellia. Very fragrant is the Helio¬ 
trope planted out in the conservatory against 
a wall or over an arch. At this season there 
are no flowers, as the plant is now recupera¬ 
ting, and should be pruned, cleaned, and 
trained, and by-and-bye it will break into 
growth, and, under the influence of sunshine, 
flower-buds will form, and all through the 
summer it will fill the house with fragrance, 
and, if pruned back a little in August, to get 
new growth, it will flower all through the 
autumn. Where fragrance is appreciated. 
Pittosporum Tohira may be planted against a 
wail, as the white flowers are very sweet. To 
furnish the upper part of the house there are 
Passion-flowers, Tacsonias, climbing Roses. 
Jasmines, Habrothaninus, Cobiea scandens 
(variegated), Plumbago capensis, which 
should be pruned in rather hard after flower¬ 
ing. Mandevilla suaveolens is very fragrant 
in summer, and if there is a cool corner, 
make a bed of peat and plant a couple of 
Lapagerias (white and red). In time these 
will run up into the roof and han£ their 
large, fleshy flowers about in profusion. A 
house of climbers well managed is exceedingly 
interesting. 

Foroing-house.— Every bit of space in thi3 
department is, or should be, now fully occu¬ 
pied. Things will bo moving rapidly now. 
We want more sunshine for many things, and 
shall doubtless have it in due course. Every 
bit of soft growth long enough to make a 
cutting will root now in heat, perferably 
plunged in bottom-heat, except Geraniums, 

. which do best in a drv atmosphere. Those 
who want to increase their Roses may graft 
now, if they have stocks ready for working. 
I prefer to graft on the roots, as when the 
graft is placed on a moist root as thick as 
one’s little finger, potted so as to cover the 
union, and plunged in bottom-heat, there will 
be strong young plants ready to plant in June. 
When one grafts on the roots there are fewer 
suckers. It is necessary in all grafting that 
the stock should be a little in advance of the 
scion, therefore only dormant buds should be 
used. In this kind of grafting what is termed 
whip grafting is best, and there is no neces¬ 
sity to use grafting wax or clay. Simply fit 
the scion on the stock, so that the barks of 
both meet at least on one side, and bind the 
two together with reasonable firmness, and 
, there will be very few failures. All seeds, 
such as Petumas, Verbenas, and Begonias, 
which are slow in germinating, should be 
sown immediately, if not already done. 

Tomatoes in oool-houeee. —It is too soon 
to plant cool-houses, but the seeds should be 
sown so as to have strong plants to set nut in 
April, as bv that time, if the plants are 
strong and hardy, they are not likely to be 
injured by a low temperature, even supposing 
there is no artificial heat. It used to be 
thought necessary to change the soil every 
three years or so, but the crop does not pay 
for that now. The most that anybody does 
now is to dig trenches a foot wide -and a 
spade deep, and fill up with fresh soil, with 
which a little manure and old plaster have 
been mixed. The lime and a sprinkling of 
ashes tend to keep off disease, and the 
v plants are sturdy an4 the flowersrset freely. 
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Do not crowd the plant3, if you want a full 
crop. As regards varieties, unless you have 
a special favourite of your own, try Carter’s 
Sunrise and Challenge. 

Ferns under glass.— In some cases it will 
be necessary to remove old fronds which have 
lost their green tint. Maiden-hairs which 
have been supplying fronds for decoration 
will be better cut down. After the new 
fronds start away from the base repotting 
may be done, and division, if necessary, to 
increase the stock. When Maiden-hairs have 
become exhausted by much picking from in 
winter, if there are young seedling plants 
coming, it will be better to throw out the 
worst of the old plants. Those which bear 
spores thinly, or not at all, will be propa¬ 
gated by division. The most popular Maiden¬ 
hair is' Adiantum Farleyense, and I have 
never been able to find any spores on this, 
and, therefore, stock has to be worked up 
by division, and if healthy stock is wanted, 
it is better to divide when young. When old 
plants are cut up, they are a long time get¬ 
ting established, and this refers to all Ferns 
to which it may be necessary to divide for 
stock. The common Ferns, for the most part, 
produce spores so freely that all old plants, 
when exhausted, maybe thrown away. This 
is a good time to work lip stock Selaginellas 
and to fill baskets with creeping Ferns. The 
most useful of these are the Nephrolepises, 
Lygodiums, and Aspleniums. 

Forcing Strawberries.— To keep up a suc¬ 
cession of ripe fruit, fresh relays of plants 
should be introduced, according to the de¬ 
mand, every fortnight. The shelves in the 
orchard-house and other cool-houses may be 
filled now from the cold-pits. There are 
generally shelves in vineries and Poach- 
houses where many plants are forced. To 
keep down red-spider and other insects, use 
the syringe freely on fine days. Plants in 
flower should be* gone over daily with the 
rabbit’s tail or camel-hair brush, paying 
special attention to the strongest flowers, and 
when enough fruits are set for a crop cut off 
all the small fruits and late flowers. Do not 
over-water in the early stages, but feed liber¬ 
ally when the fruits are swelling. Do not 
clog up the soil with strong liquids. 

Outdoor garden.— Cuttings of white and 
yellow Marguerites, when soft, will root now 
in bottom-heat, as will also young shoots of 
Koeniga maritima. Useful for edging and 
making a pretty close-growing groundwork 
for Lobelia Queen Victoria, or any other 
bright flowers which requires a foil to show 
it off well. Those who do much subtropical 
bedding should lose no time in sowing seeds 
of Castor-oils and other things of annual dura¬ 
tion. Cannas make beautiful masses planted 
in rich soil. Old roots may now be divided, 
and each piece potted singly and started in 
heat. These will not be planted before June, 
and they should be strong when planted, as 
the season for these things is short. There 
are several variegated Abutilons that may be 
struck now from cuttings of the young wood. 
They are very effective in mixed beds. They 
are charming planted thinly among dark- 
flowered Heliotrope. The flower garden plan 
should be overhauled now, and the necessary 
alterations made and the stock prepared. 
Lobelias, Petunias, Verbenas, Phlox Drum- 
mondi should be sown at once. Sow seeds 
of Salvia patens, and divide and pot offsets of 
scarlet Lobelia. 

Fruit garden. —Bring up all arrears of 
pruning, nailing, or tying, and washing 
among fruit-trees. From force of circum¬ 
stances most of us sometimes have arrears of 
work to bring up, but I have generally found 
if we keep pegging away things soon right 
themselves. I am assuming the nets for 
Peaches, Apricots, etc., have been looked 
over, and the necessary repairs seen to, to be 
ready when wanted. If poles are wanted, 
they ought to be secured. In the country we 
have used Ash poles, but I have seen Bam¬ 
boos long enough for the work, and they are 
not expensive, and arc very lasting. It re¬ 
quires some resolution to grub up old fruit- 
trees, but there are many old trees in both 
garden and orchard that should either be 
grubbed up or the tops cut off and regrafted. 
Old trees on walls that are not paying for 
their keep should be cleared out. A few 


young trec3 should be bought every year nnd 
got into training, so that we may have a 
young bearing tree to take the place of an old 
one. Figs may be uncovered now, but leave 
the pruning a little longer. Nuts and Filberts 
may be pruned on the Kentish system, keep¬ 
ing an open centre and encouraging the 
feathery spray thinly. 

Vegetable garden. — Sow successions! 
crops of everything likely to be required. 
Peas and Beans may be sown in the open 
quarters now. Clear away the covering from 
Globe Artichokes, but leave a good mulch of 
manure round the stools. Those who want 
an early dish or two have, doubtless, kept a 
few roots in pots, and will now help them on 
in heat. Early Peas are always appreciated, 
and those who have room under glass may 
either bring them on in pots or sow in rows 
in the border of the Tomato-house. The 
house can be used for Tomatoes later, as the 
rows of Peas may be so arranged as to leave 
room for the Tomatoes to be planted. Peas 
must have plenty of light and free ventila¬ 
tion. Lift remainder of Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes, and replant enough for next season’s 
supply. The Chinese Artichoke is not likely 
to become popular, as the crop is too light 
to be profitable in competition with other 
roots, but those who want a change may grow 
a few rows of it. Plant in rows 2 feet apart 
and 8 inches apart in the rows ; cover about 
3 inches deep. Row main crop of Onions as 
soon as the ground is ready. Many sow 
Onions under glass in January, and plant out 
in April. ' E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 4th. —After the frost the roller lias 
been used on lawns and walks. Wherever 
there are weeds in walks or roads weed killer 
will be used when the weather is settled. We 
have always found weed-killers more effective 
when used in dry weather, and the edgings of 
Box and turf escape injury. Mowing machines 
have been examined, and where repairs are 
needed, sent to makers. 

March 5th.— Planted more early Potatoes 
and Peas, and sowed a few rows of Onions. 
The bulk of our Onion crop is now in boxes, 
ready for planting out when the weather con¬ 
ditions are favourable. This usually takes 
place early in April. Parsnips are sown out¬ 
side, as are also Salsify and Scorzonera. 
Made up a hot-bed for main sowing of 
Celery. 

March Cth. —Sowed Asters, Stocks, Mari¬ 
golds, Zinnias, and Salpiglossis in boxes 
under glass. We have also a collection of 
Antirrhinums of the best varieties. These 
make excellent beds ; yellow, white, red, and 
pink forms come fairly true from seed when 
obtained from a good source. There is a 
good deal of potting to do now, and a supreme 
effort is being made to keep up with the 
work. 

March 7th. —Nets are all ready for covering 
wall-trees, but will be kept handy till the 
earliest blossoms expand. According to our 
record, the first blossoms of Apricots open 
about the 12th of March. Some of the hardi¬ 
est plants have been moved to cold pits, to 
relieve the pressure in the houses. They will, 
of course, be covered up at night. Made up 
a hot-bed for Melons, and sowed seeds of 
Melons and Cucumbers. 

March 8th. —Planted a large bed of Seakale 
cuttings and sowed Asparagus. Several row:; 
of Asparagus outside have been sheltered 
with glass. These fill the blanks between the 
forced produce and the outside unprotected 
bods. Potted more Tuberoses for sueces- 
sional blooming. These will be kept on the 
dry side till growth begins. Sowed seeds of 
Clivia nobilis; seeds obtained from own 
plants. 

March 9th.— Planted Shallots and Garlic. 
We do not want much Garlic, but must grow 
a little to meet any sudden call in the 
kitchen. Repotted t'erns and re-arranged 
plants in fernery. Some of the old exhausted 
specimens have been thrown out, to make 
room for the young growing plants, and 
others have been divided to make stock. Cut 
down a few leggy Dractenas and put in the 
cuttings as single joints; plunged in hot bed. 
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BEES. 

Removing bees to new hives.— I bought two 

hives of bees two years since, and they have done well. 
These were in old home-made hives when they were bought, 
and are still in them. I should like to put them into better 
hives, but am afraid they would not make much honey 
for a year if I did. No. 1 hive is very strong: ' I took last 
year M lb. of honey fromit No. 2 hive is not so good : I 
took 29 lb. from it. I left each of them 20 lb. for the 
winter. I had a swarm from each lost year. Would you 
advise moving them, and what would be the best time to 
do it ?—J. J. S. 

[If the hives your bees now occupy have 
not movable frames, you would experience 
much difficulty ip transferring the bees to 
new hives. If, however, your old hive3 con¬ 
tain standard frames, the operation would be 
simple. Place the new hives where the old 
ones now stand, and transfer the combs and 
adhering bees to them, placing them in the 
same relative positions they occupied in the 
old hives. But, seeing you have done so well 
with your present hives, it would be advis¬ 
able to let the bees remain in them, and let 
their swarms of next season occupy new- 
frame hives. The combs in your hives are, 
no doubt, old, and dark in colour, and it 
would pay better to let swarms work out new 
combs from comb foundation than to put old 
combs into new hives. Strong first swarms 
often secure a far larger amount of honey 
than do old stocks. When the weather be¬ 
comes settled and warm, gently feed your 
bees to encourage brood rearing, and so 
secure strong, early swarms.] 


BIRDS. 

Death Of zebra flnoh ( B . M.).— Inflamma¬ 
tion of the lungs appears to have been the 
cause of death in this case, probably the re¬ 
sult of a chill. Although these pre£$y little 
birds are fairly hardy, and will t^fTe in con¬ 
finement for a number of vear3, the severe 
weather and sudden changes of temperature 
we have experienced of late have been very 
trying to them. This complaint is one of 
the most frequent to which caged bird 3 are 
subject; but those living in a garden aviary 
are less liable to be attacked by it. The only 
chance of saving a bird sufife/ing from inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs is to keep it, night and 
day, in a warm, moist atmosphere. Millet 
and Canary-seed should form the diet of 
these birds, with a little Chickweed or Water¬ 
cress occasionally. Yew would not have the 
same injurious effect on birds as it has on 
cattle. The berries of the Yew are whole¬ 
some, and are freely partaken of by wild 
birds during the winter. You must carefully 
guard against the temperature of the warmed 
compartment of your aviary becoming too 
high.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Debt owing by person now in India.—A 
year ago I sold about £2 If*. worth of fruit to a customer. 
He did not pay at the time, and has since gone to India, 
and will remain there. How can I recover the money?— 
Jomr Brngko. 

[As the amount is only £2 15s., I 
think you will be well advised to write it off 
as bad, and try to forget it as soon as pos« 
sible. The cost involved in suing a man oul; 
there would more than swallow up anything 
you could recover. The debt could be sued 
upon here within six years of the date upon 
which it was contracted, so vou still have five 
years before you, and during that time he 
might return. If you know his address out 
there, it might be well to write, and intimate 
that, unless he remits you the money, you will 
endeavour to find someone who purchases 
debts to take it over from you and sue him 
there. That might possibly bring you the 
money—but do not go further. —Barrister.] 

Removing Rose-trees, etc.— I am about to leave 
my present, residence after six years’ lease (£85). I have 
upward* of 100 Rose-trees, climbers. Ramblers, standards, 
and dwarfs or bushes. Will you kindly tell me if I am 
legally entitled to remove these, also bush fruit-trees and 
flower-roots ?— Oxoto. 

[No ; you cannot remove any of the plants. 
When once planted, such are annexed to the 
freehold, ana belong to the landlord. A land¬ 
lord will, however, allow a tenant to remove 
the plants if permission be asked. He may, 
if he thinks proper, p'tytw to do so.I 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions— Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street , llolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pi hmbhkr. The name and address of the snider are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one epiery is sent, 
each should lie on a separate piece of papier, ami not more 
than three quet'ies should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time, in advance of date, queries cannot 
alicays be replied to in the issue immediately follmnng 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
rn different stages of colour and size, of the same kind 
greatly assist inits determination. We, have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences In-tween varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that (hree 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. Hr can undertake 
to name only fmrr varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose in poor condition (Mrs. E. Smith )—From 
your description we should say that the soil is ex¬ 
hausted and also that feeding is necessary. Give the 
plant a good dressing of cow-manure, or water freely 
with liquid-manure, having first thoroughly soaked 
the growth, if very dry, with clear water. 

Mammillaria (F. M. C .).—The plant you send is 
a species of Mammillaria belonging to the Cactus 
family. You have evidently given the wrong soil and 
kept it too wet after potting it, hence the decay. 
The Mammillarias like a sweet fibrous loam, with 
plenty of broken bricks or cinders. During the winter 
they must be kept quite dry at the roots. If you 
potted your plants and then deluged the soil with 
water, little wonder is it that it has rotted off like 
the specimen you send. 

Chrysanthemum F. 8. TaUls showing an 

eye (J. Metcalfe ).—This variety is seen in better 
condition when first-crown buds are retained from a 
natural break. Second-crown buds are too late in 
developing, as a rule, as your own experience with 
this variety has proved. Buds retained during the 
third week in August do remarkably well, while 
blooms resulting from a bud selection made a fort¬ 
night later lack substance, and usually develop with 
an “ eye.” Guttings inserted in January generally 
develop their first-crown buds in a natural manner 
during the third week in August. 

Violets diseased (A Herefordshire Reader).— The 
leaves are attacked by one of the Violet fungi, which 
vegetating within the cuticle of the Jeaf.is not affected, 
by any external application, if the plants are badly 
attacked the best way will be to burn them and start 
again with clean plants. If only a few leaves are 
affected, pluck them oil and burn them as soon as 
the disease is noticed. By close attention to this 
you may in time in great measure overcome it. You 
may, by syringing with sulphur solution mixed with 
soft-soap, prevent the maturing'of the germ:; of the 
fungus, but as these are situated on the under sur¬ 
face of the leaves they are not easily reached. 

Potting Lillum auratum (So Signature).—Vat 
up at once, filling the pot only about two-thirds, and 
barely covering the bulb. Stand the pot in a cold- 
frame and cover with 6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre, if 
the potting soil was fairly moist no water will be re¬ 
quired until growth begins. Remove the fibre from 
time to time to see if the plant has started, and 
when this is the case the fibre should be cleared off 
and the plant transferred to a cool greenhouse. As 
soon as the hull) is growing freely fill up the pot 
gradually with some loamy soil to which have been 
added some well-rotted manure, a little peat or leaf- 
mould, and coarse silver-sand. 

Climbing Roses not flowering (IF. -V. Af.).— 
You must have patience with such Roses as E. Veyrct 
Hermanos, for sometimes it does not blossom for 
three or four years. It makes prodigious growth, 
and needs ample space, so that the growths may be 
spread out to the right and left, if possible. All the 
wood left uninjured by frost ( i.e., that which has 
white pith instead of brown) should be nailed out. 
'I lie small, twiggy lateral shoots 'should bo cut back 
to one or two eyes, but retain the hard, ripened 
growths almost to full length. Ards RovTr is less 
rampant, but should be treated on the same lines, 
removing soft, pithy wood, and retaining that which 
is hard. Wm. Allen Richardson and (truss an Tep- 
litz must be sparsely pruned.- Leave some of their 
growths at least a yard long, if possible, and either 
tie up to a stake or bend them over half-mooq 
shape. All small laterals are best cut back to one 
or two eyes close to the main stem. You can aid all 
to bloom freely by opening out the growths as much 
as practicable. 

East Lothian Stocks ((Heniffart House). —As 
your East Lothian Stocks have been raised in 
warmth, it will be wisest to allow the plants to be¬ 
come a little hardened whilst still in the seed-pans. 
Were you, seeing that you are so far north, to trans¬ 
fer them from warmth suddenly by pricking out into 
a cold-frame the result might be disastrous. Even 
here, in the south, we should not do so until the 
weather became much warmer. If you have patience, 
and when the plants are harder, will prick them out 
into a cold-frume then, you should have strong 
plants to put outdoors at the end of May, and they 
should bloom finely in the autumn. Properly, seed 
should have been sown at the end of July, and the 
plants by the winder got singly into small pots, then 
being hardened in a cold frame or greenhouse he tine 


to plant out in the spring, then flowering tuticli 
earlier. As to sowing Sunflower-Meeds in your colder 
locality, we advise sowing one seed each in quite 
small pots, standing them in a cold-frame, thus rate* 
ing strong plants to put out iu May. 

TREES AND SURUBS. 

Pruning Laurels (Laurel).-It is always advis¬ 
able to cut down Laurels, say, in March or April, as 
then the shoots made following the cutting down 
get hard before the winter. A spell of sharp frost 
is apt to nip them in a cold, damp autumn following 
gross summer growth 

Shrubs under trees ((.1 Faithful Reader).—In 
making a selection of shrubs for such a purpose, it 
would have helped us considerably had you told us 
what the trees were—whether of dense growth, like 
the Evergreen Oak or Beech, under which very few 
plants will thrive; or thin-headed trees, like the 
False Acacia or Ash, under which many plants will 
grow. Most shining-leaved shrubs will thrive under 
trees, but the soil must be well prepared for them. 
Among suitable things are the Common Holly, 
Mahonia, Box, Portugal Laurel, Rhododendrons lif 
no lime in the soil), Berberis Durwini, and the Com¬ 
mon Yew. The above are all evergreen, and can be 
bought very cheaply. For very dense shade the 
Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus), with an under¬ 
growth of the 8t. John’s Wort (Hypericum calyci- 
num), Periwinkle, and Ivy is very suitable. A good 
carpet-like growth may he formed with Euonymus 
radicans and its variegated form. The sooner you 
plant the better, otherwise it will be advisable to 
leave the work until next October. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables under trees (A Faithful Reader).— 
You cannot hope to get good crops of vegetables 
from under trees. It is not the shade caused by the 
trees in the summer which makes vegetable growing 
under them difficult, but it is the roots which rob 
the soil. Then the more you dig and manure, the 
more greedy do the roots become. You may in the 
summer try Dwarf Kidney Beans, and also Spinach, 
and in the autumn plant Savoys, Kales, and Broc¬ 
coli. We have seen Kales and purple Sprouting 
Broccoli doing well under such conditions. 

Fowls’ manure (K. M. I. and Amateur).— Ye*, the 
manure from a fowls’ run is very useful in the garden. That 
w hich you say is w year old will answer very well. Mix 
the leaf-mould with it, turning it frequently ao as toamal- 
gamate the two, and at the tame time, if you can procure 
it, add some soot to it. Spread it thinly over the ground, 
and dig it in. Another way in which Towle’ manure can be 
used is to place some in a bag and hang it in a tank or tab 
of water, afterwards diluting the liquid and applying it to 
any crops that may be in want of it. You may also use it 
for top-dressing any vegetable crops at the rate of a peck 
per square yard, sprinkling it on the surface and hoeing 
It in. 


SSORT REPLIES. 


F. S. D. C.— You had better send the seed to Kew. 
They will tell you what it is. The Custard Apple cannot 

be grown in England.- Wales.—It the bark of the stem* 

is very badly gnawed, we fear that the trees will fait to 
recover. We know of no preparation that will cause the 
hark to heai over. To prevent further trouble you should 
have the orchard protected by wire. --C. R .—See reply 

to “ Rock ” in our issue of February 16, p. 697.- Mrs. 

E. D. Daniel.— We have ne\er seen nor heard of the book 

you inquire al>out.- Archd. Laicson.—’tbe best way 

will be to get a situation in a good fruit-tree nursery or 
large market garden where fruit-growing ie oarried on. 
Failing this, a gentleman’s garden is the most suitable. 
What is wanted is the practical side of the question. Bee 
also reply to “ Fruit Farm ” in our issue of Feb. 23, p. 720. 

- Rabf/it, BsxhiU.—l, Any very sandy soil will answer. 

Old potting soil is very suitable, sprinkling this into the 
drills before you sow the seeds. 2, You will And it better 
to purchase the Tufted Pansies, which should be done at 
once, planting them out as soon as they come to hand. 
The Asters can be purchased very cheaply and planted 

out in May.- C. JG —You can apply the nitrate dl soda 

pure at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod.- A. Smith* — 

You will find wood-ashes valuable for all kitchen garden 

crops.-//. J. Doekrell.— You will find the pergolaa 

figured in the following issues ; I., Dec. 8, If 03 (p. 668) ; 

II., 29, 1906 (p. 605); III., January 12, 1907 (p. 6*5).- 

().— No, you cannot paint or colour the tar in any way. 
You can get over the difficulty by erecting a trellis and 
then training whatever climbing plants you may ohoose 
over it. No self-clinging plant will take hold of the tarred 

wall.——IF. K. IF.—>Ve do not know whatdye is used.- 

11. B. Smith.— We do not quite understand your query. 
All herbaceous plants die down during the winter, and 
there are thousands of these. If you wont only Lychnises, 
this, too, is a large family, and all are worth growing. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUZTE. 


Names of plants.— E- W. C .—We suppose the plant 
to which you reter iethe Missouri Currant (Kibes aureum), 
in which both the flowers and fmib are yellow. This oon 
be had of any tree and shrub nurseryman. 

Names of fruitB.— Urwfol.— Apples : 1, Crimson 
Queening ; 2, Small specimens of Tower of Glamis. 


Catalogue received.— Alexander Dickson and 
Sons. Ltd., Newtownards, Belfast.— Rom Catalogue for 

19007. _ 


Packing Violets.— Kindly inform me of the best 
way for packing Violets? I send them constantly to 
London, and though they always arrive in perfect condi¬ 
tion, they are quite limp in 24 ’hours’ time. Should they 
be put into cold or warm water on arrival, and are they 
best sent in a tin box or a cardboard box ?—R. A. C. 

Ongir il fn m 
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FRUIT. 

BUD DROPPING. 

At this season of the year many amateurs 
and others will be starting their only Peach- 
house into gentlo growth, and it is not at 
all an uncommon occurrence for the owners 
to be much disappointed, after the lapse of a 
few days, to find that the fruit buds, to a 
greater or less extent, instead of swelling 
and developing, drop off when the trees arc 
syringed, or ii' the trellis is shaken. Some 
are quite at a loss to account for this; others 
know from past experience, and realise what 
is the matter; but in the majority of cases it 
is seldom that a true solution of the problem 
is arrived at, and the complaint assigned to 
the rightful cause. I make uso of the word 
complaint in contradistinction to that of 
disease—for many consider the bud-casting 
of Pcach-trccs under glass to be so—as I 
think it is, and, according to mv experience, 
have proved it to be, a matter largely under 
the control of the cultivator. The com¬ 
plaint is generally brought about by neglect¬ 
ing to supply the roots with a sufficient 
amount of water from the # time the crops are 
cleared till the trees are restarted into 
growth in the spring. I have before now r 
witnessed cases in which the borders were in 
an excessively dry state during the autumn 
and winter months, and it is small wonder 
that bud-casting follow’s on the heels of such 
a oourse of treatment. Many have the idea 
that a rather dry border is conducive to the 
thorough ripening of the wood, and that it is 
also necessary to ensure the trees having a 
long season of rest. The trees may expe¬ 
rience the needed period of rest, but it is 
generally accompanied by the loss of fruit- 
buds. If the roots are only afforded water 
whenever the condition of the border de¬ 
mands it, during the autumn and winter 
months, it does not prevent the trees from 
gaining the needful season of rest, hut it does 
avert bud-casting, because the trees, as a 
result of their roots being able to obtain an 
ample supply of moisture, are in a position 
to nurture the buds. This has been my 
practice with regard to the treatment of 
Peach-borders for many years past, and I 
have never known it to fail. There is not 
the slightest doubt that a too dry condition 
of the border during the dormant season is 
mainly responsible for much of the bud-cast¬ 
ing that one so frequently hears of. Another 
cause of bud-dropping is from the trees being 
kept in a condition of excitement more or 
less in winter, as a result of the house having 
to be used for housing various plants, where 
glass structures are too limited in number 
or extent to allow of its being thrown open 
to the elements. It is not so much the fact 
of the plants being accommodated in Peach- 
houses as in excluding frost from them dur¬ 
ing a spell of severe weather. When this 
occurs, fire-heat is turned on, and then, if 
necessary to employ artificial warmth for 
several nights and days in succession, to ex- 
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elude frost, the trees naturally become ex¬ 
cited, the sap begins to flow, and the buds, 
as a result, soon commence to swell. Then 
milder weather, perhaps, sets in, the heat is 
dispensed with, and the house thrown open. 
The inevitable result is that the trees sustain 
a cheek, and bud-dropping follows. When 
a Peach-house has to he made uso of for 
storing plants in during the winter, they 
should be such as only require protection 
from frost, or so that the temperature never 
need exceed 40 degs., and then no harm will 
ensue. A. W. 


GREAT PEARS FOR ENGLAND. 
VII.- Beurre Hardy. 

This is an excellent October Pear, ranking 
as one of the best at that season, fruit large, 
and of very rich flavour. I have it growing 
on the Quince, and trained goblet shape, 
where it fruits remarkably well. This Pear 
is largely imported from France during its 
season, and is much sought after in the Lon¬ 
don markets. Long before gathering-time I 
find the tits, and eventually the wasps, work¬ 
ing havoc with the fruit, which suggests that 
there must be a deal of juice palatable to 
these marauders. I have also seen it doing 
well in Herefordshire, trained as a cordon, 
very fine fruits being obtainable from these 
trees, which occupied a west wall.— East 
Devon. 

-Although there has been a consider¬ 
able accession to the list of Pears which 
mature iu October and November since 
Beurre Hardy was first introduced, this still 
occupies a foremost position among the 
autumnal ripening varieties. No other Pear 
can surpass it for vigour and hardiness of 
constitution ; and though I do not class it ns 
being a heavy cropper, it is, nevertheless, a 
very consistent hearer, as it is seldom that 
the trees fail to fruit. It may be cultivated 
with success either on the Quince or Pear- 
stock, the Quince being the best for cordons 
and pyramids, and the Pear for larger-sized 
pyramids for fruit plantations and for 
orchard standards. In the recognised Pear- 
growing districts Beurre Hardy hardly re¬ 
quires the protection of a wall, as it succeeds 
admirably as a pyramid in the open garden 
and as a standard in the orchard, yet if a 
few cordons are grown against a wall having 
a south or south-western aspect, fruit of very 
superior quality can be obtained. In less 
favoured localities it should be accorded wall 
culture, and may then be trained diagonally 
or fan-shape, just as may appear desirable, 
while no further recommendation is required 
with regard to its being a suitable variety for 
cordon culture beyond that stated above. 
Young trees on the Pear-stock are best lifted 
to induce early fertility, and once they com¬ 
mence to bear I have seldom had further 
trouble in this direction. It is an excellent 
variety for producing fruit-buds ou the young 
wood, and a standard growing not many yards 
distant from where this note is being penned 


has the two-year-old wood wreathed with 
them. When grown in the last-named form 
of tree, its habit of growth is more upright 
than spreading, and the tree will reach to a 
considerable height if allowed to grow away 
unchecked, rivalling, in this respect, many of 
the fine old Pear-trees which are to he seen 
in the Hereford orchards. The fruits, which 
are handsomely shaped and largo in size, 
have yellowish-green skins, covered more or 
less with a thin coat, of rich brown-russet, 
and when fully exposed to the sun there is the 
addition of a tinge of red also, and on the 
shaded side of some fruits the skin is freely 
marked with brown dots. The flesh is best 
described as white, tinged with green, melt¬ 
ing, juicy, rich, with a perfumed flavour. 
There is an entire absence of grittiness, and 
it is altogether a very desirable Pear either 
for the market or private grower.—A. W. 

-- “A dessert Pear of the greatest, ex¬ 
cellence,” according to the late Dr. Hogg, 
and his opinion has been verified by many 
hundreds of growers since the above was 
written. This Pear has not only a high re¬ 
putation in the British Isles, hut the Colonics 
now send each year to this country heavy 
consignments in the pink of condition. If wo 
except that prince of Pears, Doyenne du 
Comic?, I do not think there is another 
superior to Beurre Hardy, both as regards 
texture and flavour. There certainly arc 
Pears with more attractive colour than is 
found in average samples of Beurre Hardy, 
though on some soils and on some stocks this 
Pear has taken on a crimson flush oil the sun- 
exposed side. Usually the skin is entirely 
coated with russet more or less dense. The 
fruit has a handsome pyramidal outline, very 
even, and larg? in size, and. unlike many 
good Pears, the tree does well as an open 
bush or pyramid. I find that birds black¬ 
birds in particular—are very partial to this 
kind, and last season, when the weather was 
so dry, they made vigorous onslaughts on 
some kinds, this one being particularly 
attractive to them. Only by enclosing the 
fruits separately in muslin hags was I able 
to preserve any of this fine variety. It is 
strange how strongly marked is the instinct 
of birds in locating the hotter varieties of 
Pears in the garden. It does not seem to he 
necessary for them to make actual trials in 
testing ; they can pitch upon the best quite 
casually, and, once they make raids on good 
Pears, there is soon a clearance of the crop. 

Beurre Hardy belongs to the early main 
erop section, ripening in October and early 
November. Only by leaving the fruits late 
on the trees can they be retained till mid- 
November. The flesh has a salmon tint 
similar to that other good winter Pear, 
Josephine de Malines. I have added Beurre 
Hardy to my stock of walhtrees with a view- 
to retarding' the crop the more easily for 
November use. A north-west aspect has been 
chosen as the site. There would appear to he 
no date given when this Pear was first intro- 
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duced, but it must have been many years ago, 
judging from the size of many of the trees. 

I find it very regular in its cropping, moder¬ 
ately vigorous, and very healthy. It is also j 
shapely in its style of growth, lending itself 
readily to bush and pyramidal growth. With 
all these good points enumerated one might 
well ask what more can anyone need in the 
choice of trees? No garden furnished with 
even a small collection is complete without 
Beurre Hardy, despite the fact that so many 
Pears ripen about the same time. Much may 
be done to extend its season, as I have al¬ 
ready said, by enclosing fruits in muslin or 
some similar wasp and bird-proof materials. 
Wasps last year became so desperate that 
they ate holes in the bags in order to satisfy 
their greedy appetites. There were other 
Pears close by which they purposely ignored, 
and which were left unprotected. Duchess i 
d’Angouleme, for instance, attracted neither 
bird nor wasp—a rather striking instance of 
the lack of quality. Birds and wasps, how- 1 
ever, are attracted, I find, to Pears that have 
marked skin colours while growing on the 


grower. M. Jean Laurent Jamin, fruit¬ 
grower of Bourg-la-Reine, who introduced it I 
to commerce, named it after M. Hardy, j 
director of the Luxembourg Gardens.—T. 


DESTRUCTION OF FRUIT-BUDS OF 
PEAR AND APPLE-TREES BY BIRDS. 
To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— Fruit growers in this neighbourhood 
are much incensed by the depredations by 
small birds that are becoming increasingly 
plentiful in consequence of the close time 
under a recent Act of Parliament. Now that 
boys are not allowed by the police to take 
nests, the wealthy are compelled to erect | 
large galvanised netting structures around 
their fruit-trees in order to obtain any fruit 
for their tables, whilst those who are not 
wealthy cannot grow choice Pears and Apples 
for the market. Hence, we hear continually 
people condemning “another idiotic law- 
framed by our legislators.” 

I could show you each spring the ground in 
my garden beneath certain Pear-trees 


ally in the next garden. These were planted at the same 
date, only they have not developed the lumpy growths on 
them. They were planted four years ago next month, 
and are ha a good layer of top spit on strong yellow- clay. 

[Your Apple-trees have been attacked by 
American blight, a good cure for which is & 
dressing of neat’s-foot-oil. This oil, being 
thick, should be slightly warmed, when it 
can be easily worked into all the crevices with 
an ordinary paint-brush. Apply it “neat,” 
and it will smother up all the insects, and 
do no harm to the trees. The specimen is 
also what is known as “cankered,” caused by 
the roots getting into what you describe as 
“strong yellow clay.” The best, and only, 
cure for this is to lift and replant the trees 
early next autumn, adding to the soil some 
wood-ashes and bone-meal, and planting on 
mounds, then well mulching each one with 
some decayed stable-manure.] 

Some late Pears.— Other than stewing 
Pears, such as Catillac, Uvcdale’s St. Ger¬ 
main, or others of a hard nature, the Pears 
that are useful for the dessert after the new 
year is in are few, and of these very few are 



Pear Beurni Hardy, grown in a Sussex garden. 


trees, and it does not matter so much, ap¬ 
parently, what the flavour is. Beurre Sterck- 
manns I have had to regraft simply because of 
the birds and insects. —Wilts. 

Birds—particularly tomtits—are very 
fond of this Pear, and unless the trees are 
carefully netted they soon make holes in the 
fruit and completely spoil a great number of 
fruits in a few days. This is, no doubt, due 
to the flesh being very sweet, even when quite 
hard, and so sure as the birds make a begin 
ning, wasps and flies quickly follow', and soon 
demolish the fruits so attacked. As a hardy 
free-bearing sort. B. Hardy can hardly be 
surpassed, while its large size and handsome 
appearance ut once arrest attention. The 
tree grows very quickly, and on the Pear, 
either bush or pyramidai-formed trees quickly 
attain to a large size. Worked on the Quince 
and grown as a cordon on the wall it also 
bears freely, the fruits in this case taking on. 
as a rule, a very high colour. According to 
Leroy, this variety, of French origin, first 
came under notice in 1830. It was raised 
from seed by M. Bonnet, of Boulogne-sur- 
Mcr, and who at that time w’as a noted fruit 
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strewed with the remains of the fruit-buds 
which the finches have destroyed, although 
gins, scarlet cloth, whitewash, paraffin and 
water (very weak) have been severally em¬ 
ployed. Are the birds in these depredations 
in pursuit of a minute caterpillar in the bud? 
I have never been able to discover one. 
Moreover, I find that the birds select in my 
garden certain Pear-trees, such as Louise 
Bonne, Duchess d'Angouleuie, Souvenir du 
Congres. and Marie Benoist. and never touch 
other Pear-trees. Likewise, among Apple 
trees, the Ecklinville and the Kentish Codlin 
are the only ones attacked, as if one fruit-bud 
was more delicious to their sense of taste 
than another. Or, supposing that a cater¬ 
pillar is at the bottom of all this mischief, it 
may be that the moth shows in the distribu¬ 
tion of its eggs a preference for one variety 
of Pear or Apple-tree over another. 

North Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-tree unhealthy.— Please tell me the cause 
of thin growth on the enclosed piece of wood ? The trees 
make plenty of wood, and some have fruited well, especi- 


worth keeping, or make good dessert fruit, 
unless grown on a wall or on dwarf trees on 
the Quince-stock, by w r hich agency fruits of 
the best quality are obtained. Recently Mr. 
J. Crooke. of Forde Abbey, Chard, sent to 
the Royal Horticultural Society a fine sample 
I of Glou Morceau grown on a west 
wall, but at that date (January 8th) 
i they were getting over, though still of 
delicious flavour. At the same time. 
Mr. W. Allan, of Guntou Park. Norwich, sent 
a dish of a Pear named “The Blickling,” 
fruits not unlike those of Doyenne du Comice, 
and with flesh of delicious quality. Both 
these are high-class January Pears, grown on 
walls. Passe Cra*isane, Josephine des Mu- 
lines, Easter Beurre, and Olivier des Serree, 
amongst others, when grown on walls where 
the fruits are fully matured, help to make up 
a list of really late Pears of excellent quality. 


Index to Volume XXVII.—The binding covers 
(price Is. Cd. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3$d.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub- 
| Usher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSE8. 

MADAME MELANIE SOUPERT. 

A flower of tho Mildred Grant style, this 
beautiful novelty promises to be an acquisi¬ 
tion. I had some wonderful blooms last sea¬ 
son on some pot plants, and they reminded 
me of a White Lady suffused with apricot 
and carmine. If the variety proves ns good 
outdoors as it did under glass, there is a 
great future for it. It may bo rather wanting 
in fulness to become a reliable exhibition 
Rose, but as a garden Rose this variety must 
certainly take a high place. It is another of 
those Roses with the exquisito blendings of 
colour which we owe to M. Pernet Ducher. 
and possesses a fine, erect habit of growth. I 
think raisers are giving us quite enough of 
these half-full Roses. 

It would be a change if w'e w'ere to re¬ 
ceive some fine quality exhibition flowers of 
the type of Manmn Cocliet, Madame Cusiu, 
Medea, Souvenir d’Eliso Vardon, Catherine 
Mermet, etc. I have no desire to decry 
varieties of the typo of Madame Melanie 
Soupert, for in a cool season, or grown 
steadily under glass, they are superb, and 
they have a grand, erect habit of growth, J 
which makes thorn doubly valuable to those 
who grow for cutting. Rosa. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

We hear so much at the present day of the 
Hybrid Tea Rose that there is a danger of 
tho above useful group becoming neglected. 
If this hnppcns, it will be a great mistake, for 
among them not only have we very hardy 
and vigorous plants, but, in the majority of 
instances, their colours arc rich and bril¬ 
liant, and they possess the most delightful per 
fume. Now. how come we in possession of 
these Hybrid Perpetual Roses? Even experts 
would find this question difficult to answer. 
Mr. Wm. Paul says, in “Tho Rose Garden,” 
that tho Hybrid Perpetual was derived by j 
crossing the Hybrid Bourbon and Hybrid 
Chinese with the Damask Perpetual. To 
many present-day Rose growers this may con¬ 
vey no meaning, for what are Hybrid Bour¬ 
bon, Hybrid Chinese, and Damask Per¬ 
petual? It is very strange that the two 
groups that claim to lx* hybrids of Bourbon 
Roses and hybrids of Chinese Roses are not 
perpetual flowering in the least, as some 
might suppose them to be, having descended 
by crossing from those grand autumnal 
groups, the Bourbons and Chinese. As to 
Damask Perpetual, this, too, conveys little 
meaning to us at the present day, because the 
true Damask Roses are not perpetual, and 
there is only one variety cultivated now' that 
can claim to be a Damask Perpetual, and 
that one is tho very fragrant Rose du Roi. 
This was raised in the gardens of St. Cloud, 
near Paris, and was sent out in England by 
Lee, of Hammersmith. There is a report 
that this Rose nearly cost its raiser his life, I 
be desiring to name it after himself, but the 
French King desired the Rose to be named 
Du Roi. I think it may safely be concluded 
that the Hybrid Perpetuals of the present 
(lav have sprang from a number of crosses, 
mainly with R. Gallica, Chinese, and Bour¬ 
bon. A large number of sorts prove this by 
their resemblance to one type or another. 
Although called Perpetual, they como far 
short of this, an exceedingly small number 
of the varieties yielding anything like a con¬ 
tinuous supply of blossom such as tho Tens 
and Hybrid Teas will produce. 

It seems that M. Laffav was one of the i 
earliest raisers of Hybrid Perpetual Roses, a 
variety named Princess Helene appearing in 
1837. From that date until 1860 varieties 
were very slowly introduced. Looking over 
recently a list of varieties mostly exhibited in 
1859-60, I came across the following names 
among the Hybrid Perpetuals:—Auguste 
Mie, Baronne Prevost, Caroline de Sansal, i 
Colonel de Rougemont, Comtesse de Chabril- 
lant, Duchess of Sutherland, Geant des 
Batailles, General Jacqueminot, Jules Mar- 
cottin, La Reine, Lord Raglan, Louis Chaix, I 
Louise Pcyronny, Mme. do Cambacores, | 


Mme. Douragc, Mme. Knorr, Mme. Masson, i 
Mme. Vidot, Mrs. Rivers, Pauline Lause- 
zeur, Prince Leon, Triompho de Paris, and 
Wm. Griffiths. 

How few of these could be procured to¬ 
day ! It is true we have General Jacque¬ 
minot unbeaten where it will grow well (and 
the failure can usually be traced to the bud¬ 
ding on to Manetti-stocks instead of striking i 
from cuttings), Jules Margottin, Geant des 
Batailles, and a few others, but the majority | 
have gone, and I do not know that wo want 
them back, although I have a distinct re¬ 
membrance of the exquisite form of some, 
such as Comtesse de Chabrillant. The de¬ 
cade from 1860 to 1870 witnessed a grand ad¬ 
dition to this group of Hybrid Perpetuals, 1 
and such a batch has not been seen since in 
the same period of time. To name only a 
few', there were Alfred Colomb, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Black 
Prince, Camille Bernardin, Charles Lefe- 
bvre, Comte Raimbaud, Br. Andry, Duchesse 
de Morny. Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, Dupuy Jamain, Exposition de Brie, j 
Fisher Holmes, Horace Vernet, Louis Van 
Houtte. Mme. Victor Verdier, Marie Bau¬ 
mann, Xavier Oliho, etc. If an inspection 


Wood ; and from 1900 to 1906 there has been 
a great falling off of novelties, the best being 
Ben Cant, Commandant Felix Faure, Dr. 
Wm. Gordon, David R. Williamson, Hugh 
Dickson, and Oberhofgartner A. Singer. It 
is a question whether several Roses grouped 
as Hybrid Teas should not be found in the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, but so long as fashion 
rules raisers will continue to call their novel¬ 
ties Hybrid Teas. I am not sure that wo 
want more variety than we have in this 
beautiful class. There are some sorts that 
would be all tho better if improved. For in¬ 
stance, we want a Victor Hugo with a 
stronger growth, and tho same may be said 
of Xavier Olibo ; but who can improve upon 
Mrs. Laing or Marie Baumann? 

To dwellers near large towns I would com¬ 
mend these Hybrid Perpetuals, for they have 
a vigour and hardiness often lacking in the 
Hybrid Teas. What splendid short pillars 
some of them will make ! I have had Duke 
of Edinburgh grown in this way a mass of 
scarlet blossom, whereas if mutilated by prun¬ 
ing it often refuses to bloom at all. Then, 
as hedges, some of the sorts arc a great suc¬ 
cess, if grown on the long pruning system, 
and upon walls of 6 feet to 7 feet in height 



Itoso Mme. Melanir Soupert. From a photograph in Messrs. It It. Cant and Son’s nurseries at Colchester. 


be made at any large Rose show, these 
varieties will be found well represented at 
the present day. Then, the next decade, 1870- 
80, witnessed the arrival of A. K. Williams, 
Duchess of Bedford, Duke of Connaught, 
Etienne Levet, E. Y. Teas, Francois Miche- 
lon, Le Havre, Mme. Eugene Verdier, Mme. 
G. Luizet, Mario Finger, and Marie Verdier. 
During the early part of tho next ten years 
Rose growers were much excited over the ad¬ 
vent of the Hybrid Teas, one of the first of 
any merit being Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, in¬ 
troduced by Mr. Henry Bennett, in 1882. In 
tliis decade we were gradually having our 
affections alienated from the * Hybrid Per- 
pctuals by the new comers, and this has gone 
on ever since. I do not w’ish to disparage the 
Hybrid Teas, because I know too well their 
value, but we shall make a great mistake if 
we drop the Hybrid Perpetuals. From 1880 
to 1890 there appeared of this latter group 
Duke of Teck, Earl of Dufferin, H. 
Schultheis, Her Majesty, Merveille de Lyon, 
Mrs. John Laing, Pride of Waltham, Suzanne 
M. Rodocanachi, Victor Hugo, Ulster, and 
Ulrich Brunner. Then, from 1890 to 1900, 
we had Captain Hayward, Clio, Helen Keller, 
Margaret Dickson, Mrs. Cocker, Mrs. Shar- 
man Crawford, Rev. Alan Cheales, Tom 


they present a noble appearance, although 
not very continuous like the Teas and Noi¬ 
settes. If anyone is desirous of growing 
these Roses to perfection, let him bud a 
quantity of dwarf standard Briers with them. 
They make splendid heads, and the quality of 
blossom is of a very high order. As stan¬ 
dards, when well thinned out, there arc no 
better Roses for such a purpose, and, being 
so hardy, they may be planted in exposed 
situations, where we should hesitate to placo 
the Hybrid Teas and Teas. How grand are 
their richly-coloured blossoms in the forcing- 
house ; and as individual pot specimens they 
are unsurpassed. I would strongly recom¬ 
mend all who have large demands made upon 
them for cut flowers to plant a number of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals in quantities of a sort. 
Such varieties as Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich 
Brunner, General Jacqueminot, and Frau 
Karl Druschki would never fail to provide 
long-stemmed and stately blossoms. Then, 
too, they will put up with a very rough treat¬ 
ment that the Tea and many of tho Hybrid 
Teas would resent. I allude to the practice 
of potting them into 48 pots in autumn and 
forcing them into bloom for the next spring. 
Thousands of plants so forced find their way 
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into the market, and are, apparently, appre¬ 
ciated. 

Finally, 1 would say a word as to their 
fragrance. In this they stand unrivalled, 
and, save the smooth-wooded Victor Verdier 
race, I think the whole of the group yields a 
most delightful perfume. Do these Roses 
deteriorate is a question sometimes put to 
me, and I must confess to a belief that they 
do. I have never seen during recent years 
such splendid examples of Prince C. de Rohan 
and Earl of Dufferin as we used to have. Or 
is it that the group is being neglected for the 
worship of the monstrous, impersonated by 
the Mildred Grants of the present day? I 
trust the National Rose Society, with that 
broadness of view which they have always 
manifested, will endeavour to revive the for¬ 
mer affection for these Roses by offering 
prizes for dozens of a sort, as of yore ; and 
please do not encourage the displaying of 
such lovely Roses in the hideous Bamboo 
monstrosities seen at the last National Rose 
Show, but rather let us have them in vases, 
surrounded by their own foliage, and not de¬ 
prived of their buds. Rosa. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Rose name wanted.—I should be very glad if 
you could give me the name of a very charming Rose 1 
mw climbing on a pillar at Oadenavvia, on Lake Como, 
ast June? It was a good-sized Roee, the outer petals 
almost white, and the centre a deep carmine. I could 
not get close enough to describe it more minutely, but 
the colour contrast was most unusual, of the almost 
white petals and dark centre. I am afraid this 
description is too meagre to be of much use, but I should 
be grateful if you would mention the name of any Rose 
you know that at all resembles it? The petals were not 
Himsy, but seemed of good substance.—0. V. 

[As there are several thousand Roses in 
cultivation, it is quite impossible, with any 
degree of certainty, to name a Rose from a 
written description.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The colder weather of late winter militated 
against speedy rooting, and the earliest cut¬ 
tings were a long time in rooting in conse¬ 
quence. The weather of late has changed, 
however, and later batches, as well as those 
rooted earlier, demand attention. Plants 
that are now standing on shelves near to the 
glass in the cool greenhouse are making rapid 
progress—too rapid, as a matter of fact. It 
is of the utmost importance that the young 
plants be kept growing on. With the not in¬ 
frequent bursts of bright sunshine through¬ 
out the day, the temperature of all glass 
structures rises very suddenly, and unless 
means be taken to ventilate them, in a little 
while the young plants may suffer very con- 
iderably. The warmth from the hot-water 
pipes, together with that derived fropi the 
sun’s rays, quickly brings about a state of 
affairs that is most detrimental to most 
plant life, and to Chrysanthemums in parti¬ 
cular. Growers should, for this reason, ever 
be on the alert to give ventilation when it is 
needed. They must remember that the small 
quantity of soil in the “thumb,” or small 
“sixty” (3-inch) holds but little mois¬ 
ture, and during hot spells the moisture is 
quickly absorbed, and the soil becomes quite 
dry. For this reason, when the watering is 
done, see that the ball of soil is thoroughly 
moistened, watering two or three times in 
succession, if need be. Each succeeding day 
the sun continues to increase in power. For 
this reason it would be better to find other 
quarters for the young plants. Provided 
adequate protection against frost can be en¬ 
sured. there is no better position for recently- 
routed Chrysanthemums than the cold-frame. 
It, is not a very difficult matter to exclude 
frost if a little trouble be taken. Straw, 
leaves, and litter of all sorts may be placed 
around the outside of the frame, or frames, 
and this in sufficient quantity to ward off all 
frosts that we are now likely to experience. 
Risk from the same source may further be 
reduced by filling in the frame with ashes, 
spent Hops, or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, and 
plunging the pots. By carefully covering 
the lights in the late afternoon and leaving 


them thus until the morning, removing the 
mats only when the weather justifies one in 
doing so, the plants may be kept steadily 
growing. 

Some of the readers of Gardening 
Illustrated may have a very forward lot of 
plants, and are now in doubt how to pro¬ 
ceed. It may be possible to give such a batch 
of young plants their first shift, but very 
often young plants are potted on into larger 
pots before they are ready for the shift, and 
when this is so a great mistake is un¬ 
doubtedly made. To take a batch of plants 
as a whole and pot them up at one and the 
same time is a mistake. The chances are 
that only a small proportion of the plants is 
ready for repotting into pots of a larger size. 
It is better, therefore, to deal with each plant 
individually'. Shake out each plant in turn, 
and, if ready, put it aside with others that 
are ready to be potted up. Better wait a few 
days longer in the case of those that are not 
sufficiently rooted. Chrysanthemums are 
ready for potting on when the roots have 
well worked through the ball of soil in which 
they are growing. Bo not wait until the 
plants get pot-bound. 

Compost for this first shift or repotting 
may be made up of the following ingredi¬ 
ents :—One bushel of good fibrous loam, one 
quarter-bushel of well-decomposed leaf- 
mould, one quarter-bushel old mortar rub¬ 
bish broken up and passed through a sieve 
with a ^-inch mesh, one quarter-bushel of 
well-rotted manure, and half a gallon of 
coarse silver-sand or clean road-grit. Give 
this compost a thorough mixing, and pass 
the whole of it through a sieve with a |-inch 
mesh. The rougher siftings will do to place 
over the crocks, providing excellent drainage 
material. Pots 3 inches or 3^ inches in 
diameter should be used for this shift, placing 
the stronger growing plants in the larger 
pots. The pots should be clean and left to 
drain dry. Pot rather firmly. It may be 
necessary in some cases to work the compost 
down between the ball of soil and the pot by 
the aid of a label. Never deal with more 
than one plant at a time, otherwise confusion 
of names may take place, and one’s calcula¬ 
tions be upset when pinching out the growths 
has to be done. After repotting, water in the 
plants, using a fine-rosed can, and place 
them where they may be kept fairly close 
for a few days. Continue to insert cuttings 
of all types as stock is available. 

_ C. A. H. 

NEW JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The following novelties are but little known 
to the bulk of Chrysanthemum growers, yet 
as the flowers are of the highest quality, and 
almost indispensable for exhibition, brief 
descriptions may be helpful: — 

Mrs. Henry Perkins.— This English- 
raised seedling, of large and handsome form, 
has broad, refiexing petals, building up a 
flower of good form ; colour, bright chestnut, 
with golden base and buff reverse. F.C.C. by 
the N.C.S. 

Mrs. R. D. Eves. —Another English- 
raised seedling of fine quality, has broad, 
curling, and incurving petals : colour, ivory- 
white, with cream centre. Commended by 
the N.C.S. 

Mrs. A. G. Pirie. —This is a deep buttery- 
yellow sport from the popular Mme. R. Cad¬ 
bury. The parentage of this excellent novelty 
is a sufficient commendation. It is useful for 
late work. 

Harold Wells. —Another of the very large 
flowers. Late blooms, the result of a second 
crown-bud selection, are of reflexed form, 
very refined, and pure white. 

Mrs. Tom Kaog. This is a promising 
flower, of the richest shade of yellow ; petals 
long, twisting and ourling, and of medium 
width. 

Fred Dirck. —This is a seedling from 
Henry Perkins, u popular exhibition variety 
for several seasons past. It has long, fairly 
broad petals, curling and incurving at the 
ends; colour, crimson over yellow, with buff 
reverse. F.C.C., N.C.S. 

R. C. Pulling. —Those who have seen this 
promising novelty regard it as a beautiful and 


refined flower; petals very long and of good 
breadth, drooping and reflexing ; colour, rich 
shade of canary-yellow. 

Dorothy Gouldbmith.— Another flower 
of refined character. The petals are very 
long, narrow' to medium in width; colour, 
yellow, heavily shaded reddish-bronze. 

W. M. Moir.—T his is a fine type of 
Japanese incurved flower. The flowers are 
borne on stiff, erect stems, the petals long, 
broad, and incurving; colour, pure white. 

Mrs. Norman Wbightson.— This, re¬ 
garded by those who have seen it as a rival 
to the beautiful Algernon Davis, is of large 
size, splendid form, and of considerable 
promise ; colour, rich golden-yellow. 

Dennis Kirby.— Those who think well of 
the blooms of Lady Mary Conyers will appre¬ 
ciate this new sort when it is said to be a 
sport from that variety. The colour may be 
described as carmine-red on a yellow ground. 

Mrs. H. R. Haggard. —This has broad, 
reflexed petals. The milk-white flowers are 
borne on stiff, erect stems. 

J. J. Daniels. —Another of the warmer- 
coloured flowers ; rich chestnut, overlaid with 
glowing fiery crimson, aptly describing the 
colour; petals long and reflexing, slightly in¬ 
curving at the tips. 

Mary Mason.—A large, full flower of deep 
build and reflexing form, with petals of 
medium width, slightly twisting and curling ; 
colour, rosy-red. 

Evelyn Archer.— This has long, twisting, 
and interlacing petals of good substance, 
building up a bloom of good form; colour, a 
pleasing shade of piuk. W. V. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


ChrytanthMnumt— stopping and timing. 

—Treat as follows :— 


Name When to pinch. 

Mian Stopford .. Natural break .. 
Lady Northoote .. End March 

Marg. M. de Mona... 

A. H. Hall (inc.) .. 

Connie Jamieson 
(inc.) .. First week March .. 

Embleme Poitevine 
(inc.) .. .. End March 

-E. G. 


Irow on single'! 
stems, two > 
plants in one pot J 
Third week May .. 


Which buds 
t o retain. 
1st crown 
2nd crown 

2nd crown 

lat crown 

2nd crown 

2nd crown 


Chrysanthemum Mms. Felix Perrin (syn. 
Framfield Pink).—For an amateur, I have 
been a fairly successful grower of Chrysan¬ 
themums for about fifteen years, but I have 
always failed with the above. I shall feel 
obliged if you will kindly tell me how in 
future I may grow good blooms? I reside 
about 170 miles north of London, and I am 
told by a market grower that this Chrysan¬ 
themum is a failure so far north, which makes 
it annoying to hear of its profusion in Che 
London markets for the new year.— Barton- 
upon-Humbbr. [We shall be‘glad if growers 
will kindly give us their experience of the 
above well-known and useful late variety.— 
Ed.] 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Grubs Injuring Begonia tubers.— I send a 
small box with grubs, which for two years have been doing 
sore damage to Begonia bulbs (in pots), some being 
burrowed to a complete shell. I find them very trouble¬ 
some also on Begonia aemperflorena variel ies, and even 
the Rex Begonias, and in the pots of no other plants. I 
only use fresh loam and leaf-mould for potting ttasee. 
Oonld ony insecticide be used for watering, or any manure 
mixed with potting soil to prevent the damage?— 
Shiklhill, Ayr. 

[The grubs, specimens of which you send, 
are those of the Vine weevil (Otiorrhynehiis 
silicates). See reply to “Vine Grower,” in 
our issue of March 2nd, page 8.] 

Apple-tree In bad eonditlon.— Kindly inform 
me what disen sea are present on the enclosed branch of 
Apple-tree, winch is an old standard. Please suggest a 
remedy. — K. Jkr vis-S mith. 

[On the piece of Apple-shoot you send there 
are traces of Ameriean-blight, while the 
whole branch is a mass of lichen. Next 
autumn, when the leaves have fallen, give 
the tree a good dressing of the caustic alkali 
solution, to the value of which we have eo 
often called attention in these pages.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


PERGOLAS.—V. 

Very often in a country place the walls of 

f ;ardens, stables, anti other buildings may 
end their aid to form a useful pergola. The 
wall takes half the work, and we have only 
to make a support for the other side. In the 
case we illustrate it is made against a block 
of buildings, and leads to some rooms behind. 
The materials are home-grown Larch, with 
14-inch pillars of stock bricks. The plants 
are Japanese and Chinese Wistaria, Ivies, 
and Clematis. The effect on the building is 
very good, and the pergola gives grateful 
shade in hot weather. 

W T hile the essential thing in the formation 
of such things is that there should be the 
need for a covered walk, we have also to con¬ 


a little well-decayed manure, some wood- 
ashes, bone-dust, and old mortar refuse 
added, well worked in also, the layers may 
be lifted and planted in blocks of three or 
five, as nice clumps are in bloom so much 
more effective than are single plants. Carna¬ 
tions from seed invariably give some having 
the straggling or tree like habit. These it 
will be well to get into pots and grow them 
on, very firmly potted with good loam, and 
they will doubtless flower freely in a warm 
greenhouse all the winter. The most desir¬ 
able border varieties are those which produce 
nice clumps of short-jointed shoots, like a 
cluster close home, and have good double 
flowers.—A. D. 

PLANTING A GARDEN ON CHALK. 

I have just gone to reside at Purley, 8urrev, where the 
soil is chalk, covered with a thin coating of loam. The 


IVrgola V.—One side supported on 1-t-inch pillar*, other side by wall of building ; cross-beams of 
Climbers: Wistaria (Japanese attd Chinese), Vines, Clematis, and some of the finer Ivies. 


sider the help it gives us in other ways. In this i 
case a great improvement ensued from 
placing it in the position named. The 
Japanese Wistarias were very successful. 
They were planted on a border outside the 
pillars in a deep bed, and began to flower 
in a couple of years. Clematis montana was 
equally successful, as it usually is. 


garden is on a considerable slope to the north. Will you 
kindly tell me what flowers should be planted to make an 
effective show this summer, and whether seeds or root* 
should he put in, and the month to put in the respective 
flowers ? I have planted a number of fruit and Rose-trees. 
—E. 8. T. 

[We know the district you refer to well, 
and have seen numerous gardens on both 
sides of the Caterham Valiev, where chalk is 


There fruits of various kinds, and all sorts of 
vegetables, do well; and flowers, such as 
room can be found for. It does not do to 
regard chalk as incapable of production. 
Gradually loosening, breaking it up, and thus 
I deepening the loose depth of soil, chalk in 
time not only pulverises, but becomes fertile 
soil, especially if well manured. Chalky 
I soils, because of the tendency to run together 
after heavy rains, and become close or pasty 
on the surface, need frequent hoeings, so 
soon as dry enough. Also no attempt should 
j be made to work it or crop it whilst wet. On 
the other hand, chalk, being a cool base, does 
retain moisture longer than gravel or sand, 
and in that respect is helpful to crops in hot 
| weather. 

To make the most of a thin surface soil oil 
, a steep slope, wc prefer to have the garden 
converted into a series 
r*r narrow' terraces. 
Cast back all the soil 
to the chalk to a width 
of 2 feet at the lower 
part, making that a cross 
footpath. Next that, fix 
along the width of the 
border, or bed, a stout 
slab of wood, quite an 
inch thick, and 10 inches 
deep when fixed. Make 
behind it a border 4 feet 
w’ide, and the soil, with 
deep working, should bo 
from 16 inches to 
18 inches deep. Serve 
every 6 feet of ground 
above right to the top in 
the same way. By so 
doing, if a little expen¬ 
sive at first, in any case 
the benefit in the end 
will be great. Not only 
will the borders be level, 
thus retaining all the 
rain that falls on them, 
but the heavy washings 
which follow a rainstorm 
on a slope are avoided, 
except on the main path¬ 
ways. Turves, if obtain¬ 
able, may, in some 
cases, be used to make 
retaining supports for 
the borders as well as 
boards, but boards or 
or slate slabs 
would be best. On such 
borders could be grown 
all sorts of vegetables, 
’*erbs f fruit-trees, and 
bushes, Strawberries, 
and flow ers of practically 
all descriptions, peren¬ 
nial, annual, Roses, Car¬ 
nations, tender bedding 
plant*. Dahlias, Chry¬ 
santhemums; indeed, 
anything, with the ex¬ 
ception of the shrubs 
previously named. Oc¬ 
cupying *so exposed a 
position, your garden 
w ould need some shelter, 
-arch. and for that purpose 

should be protected from 
fierce winds by walls, 
high wood fences, or 
hedges, such as of Privet, Holly, or Laurel; 
anything, in fact, that is dense, to break the 
force of the wind. You may plant any hardy 
flowers, shrubs, Roses, or climbers now, and 
sow seeds of annuals in April. Vegetable 
seeds can be sown now, and for several weeks 
onwards.] 


Border Carnations. —The wide cultivation 
of what are called winter-blooming Perpetual, 
• •r Tree-Carnations, has, to some extent, 
withdrawn attention from the ordinary sum¬ 
mer-blooming border varieties. Where these 
plants were duly layered last autumn, per 
haps too late for lifting and transplanting 
the rooted layers in October, they should 
be ready for such replanting so soon as the 
cold weuther is over. If then, when the 
ground for their reception be well forked up, 


the base, and soil surface relatively thin. 
With the exception of Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Kalwias, and some similar shrubs, 
to suit which the chalk base has to l>e re¬ 
moved, the excavations being filled with loam 
and peat, there seems to be nothing generally 
that will not thrive in the district. Ou the 
north side of the valley, looking south, and 
on a steep slope, us your garden is, are some 
really remarkable gardens, one of which but 
recently secured a silver medal as the best 
cottage garden in the County of Surrey. 


The Flame-flower (Tropicolum speeiosuin) 
in Ireland. —Of all climbing plants none can 
excel Tropa*olum speeiosum m luxuriance of 
growth and beauty of colour. It is sometimes 
appropriately called the Plame-flower ou ac¬ 
count of its brilliant scarlet petals. The 
latter somewhat resemble those of a miniature 
Aquilegia. only the hood is very much 
smaller ; the leaf is not unlike that of Clover, 
and it may be of interest to some readers to 
know that, botanieally, it belongs to the 
Geraniaceie family, of which the familiar 
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Nasturtium is also a member. With regard 
to the culture of the Tropseolura speciosum, 
there is a great variety of opinions. A pro¬ 
minent nurseryman’s catalogue says that 
ehalk and clay are injurious to it, whilst a 
friend assures me that her roots were planted 
two years ago in a compost consisting almost 
entirely of lime and mortar rubble, and now 
it has grown to such an extent that it almost 
covers one side of the house. Her advice to 
me was, “Do not coddle it, and it will do 
well.” There is no doubt about it, the 
Tropseolum speciosum is a very hardy and a 
very accommodating plant; it is not par¬ 
ticular as to soil, though it has a liking for 
peat, and requires but little sun ; in fact, it 
thrives best in a cool, damp, shady situation, 
where the sun’s rays seldom, or never, strike 
at the roots. It may be seen at its best 
climbing over a Beech hedge. The dormant 
roots should be planted during March and 
April, about 8 inches deep, and the rich dis¬ 
play of bloom the following summer will be 
” a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.”— 
D. B., Co. Antrim, Ireland. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES FOR DECORA 
TION. 

How to Grow, Gather, and Dry. 
Ornamental Grasses are so serviceable and 
ornamental, even in those days when flowers 
can be had at almost any time of the year, 
especially by people in towns, that they arc 
largely cultivated in some gardens. They 
are a boon in country districts to people who 
have no glass, and who have to depend occa¬ 
sionally at certain seasons upon Grasses and 
everlasting flowers. In many places an 
abundance of charming ornamental Grasses 
can be gathered by the roadside and in the 
Helds, but the cultivated species and varie¬ 
ties afford a very beautiful variety, and a lit11M 
space devoted to them in the garden will give 
much pleasure, both when in growth and 
when cut and dried. There are many such 
Grasses to be purchased in the form of seeds, 
but. in these short notes only those which are 
easily cultivated and easily prepared are re¬ 
ferred to. The ornamental Grasses possess 
much variety, some being valued for their 
silvery plumes, others for their silky appear¬ 
ance, or others for their graceful habit and 
forms. They are thus suited to many pur¬ 
poses, either in vases or glasses alone, or to 
give grace to an arrangement of fresh flowers. 
Some are of perennial habit, but the greater 
number are annuals, arid the cultural treat¬ 
ment they require the first year is practically 
the same. This is simply sowing them the 
same as ordinary hardy annuals in March or 
April in the open ground, the perennials be¬ 
ing afterwards pricked out and placed where 
they are to bloom. As with otner annuals, 
the mistake frequently made is that of sow¬ 
ing the seeds too thickly, and, in conse¬ 
quence, the young plants are too crowded, 
and such will never give the best results. 
Where the seedlings come up too thickly, 
they should be severely thinned out. It is 
better, however, to sow thinly at first, and 
when in beds it will be found desirable to 
sow the seeds in shallow drills. 

In collecting the Grasses for drying, they 
should not be all left until the same time, 
as they come into bloom at different periods, 
and in a group of one species there will be 
found many which are perfectly ripe while 
others are barely opening. The Grasses 
should all be gathered before they are quite 
ripe, and it requires some little judgment to 
settle upon the exact stage of development. 
If too ripe, they will become discoloured, and 
the seeds will fall off, while if gathered too 
soon they will be undeveloped, and often too 
green in colour. Some make these Grasses 
into loose bunches and hang them head down¬ 
wards from the kitchen ceiling, but they are 
better dried, when weather will permit, in 
the sun in the open air. It may be men¬ 
tioned that the Pampas Grass and Arundo 
eonspicua give the best results when they are 
gathered when the plumes are just emerging 
from their sheaths, as then the plumes will 
be of almost snowy whiteness. 

Among the most useful ornamental Grasses 
such general favourites as the Brizas ; such 
of the Agrostises as A. nebulosa and A. pul- 
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chella; ,8tipa pennata and S. gigantea, the 
Feather Grasses; Eragrostis elegans, Lagu- 
rus ovatus, Bromus bnzroformis, B. patulus, 
Melica altissima, Chloris barbata, Festuca 
rigida, Uniola paniculata, Peunisetum longi- 
stylum, Hordeum jubatum, and Phalaris 
canariensis may be mentioned; while for 
more imposing work Arundo eonspicua, the 
Gyneriums, or Pampas Grasses, Erianthus 
Ravennoe, and Andropogon formosus may be 
mentioned. Well grown, carefully dried, and 
arranged, those Grasses are very effective in 
the house, for they give a lightness which 
cannot be produced by the use of any other 
material. S. A. 


COUNTRY FLOWER NAMES. 

There is in the average countryman a vein 
of pure poetry. He sees things with an ob¬ 
servant eye, and little else is required of a 
oet. The town-dweller looks upon a plot of 
right-hued flowers, and carries away only a 
general sense of their combined beauty and 
fragrance. He fails to discriminate. He is 
pleased with the tout ensemble —that is all. 
The countryman looks further and deeper. 
Each bloom stands out with individual dis 
tinctnesB before him, and a month later he 
can tell you what were the particular flowers 
of which the whole was composed. For the 
most part he prefers to refer to these flowers 
by their popular names—names which ho and 
his forebears have known them by for gene¬ 
rations, and which breathe poetry in every 
syllable. Talk to him of Narcissus, or Jon¬ 
quil, or Anemones, and he will show but small 
interest. But speak of White Nancy or Daffo¬ 
dilly and he will respond readily/ And this 
is as it should be. For, generally speaking, 
there is little of romance and poetry in the 
catalogued names of our popular flowers. 
Even the more ordinary das* names, such, 
for instance, as Pansy, he disdains to use. 
Instead, the true countryman has a round 
half-dozen pet names, suggestive of the habits 
or appearance of the flower. He knows the 
Pansy as Hearts ease, Love-in-idleness, Herb 
of-the-Trinity, Call-me-to-you, Two-faces 
under-a-hood, or (from its spreading habits), 
Kit-run-the-strects. And each of these is 
suggestive of close observation and intense 
poetic imagination. 

Or take, again, the popular London Pride. 
Surely that in itself is sufficiently suggestive 
and sufficiently popular to meet his fancy! 
Yet it. is the townsman’s folk-name for this 
useful border plant. The countryman prefers 
to speak of it by the rustic name of None-so- 
prettv, and, to my mind, he has the best of it. 
So, too, we prefer the red Valerian when it is 
spoken of as Pretty Betty; Wild Clematis 
charms us the more as Travellers Joy, and 
the Michaelmas Daisy is far better named 
Summer’s Farewell. The plant Honesty is 
out of fashion to-day. One meets with it. 
now and again in* old-fashioned gardens, 
whose owners refer to it as Money-in-both- 
pockets—a singularly suggestive name. Con¬ 
trasted with it is Poverty, the countryman’s 
name for Candytuft, whose preference for a 
poor soil is thus noted. 

In the same way the Toad-flax becomes 
Roving Sailor, Hen-and-Chickens, or Mothor- 
of-Thousands, which last name in other parts 
of the country is applied to the all-prevalent 
Chick-weed, and with good reaeon. (Saxi- 
fraga sarmentosa is also known as Mofhcr-of- 
rhousands .— Ed.) The Foxglove is still, 
occasionally, spoken of as Fairy Thimbles, 
and herein we see a recollection of the earlier 
name of the flower, since the Foxglove was 
originally Folks’ Glove, and the folk were 
(and still are in the West country) none other 
than the pixies, or fairies of our ancestors. 
In Devon, by-the-way. Lilac is still commonly 
called the Whitsuntide flower, just as, else¬ 
where, Daffodils are known as Lent Lilies. 

Several folk names are reminiscent of long- 
lost traditions. Thus we have the Mouse- 
ear, whose silken leaves are held to be a 
sovereign remedy for green wounds, called 
Saviour’s Blanket. The Ribbon Grass is 
known variously by the alternative titles of 
Gardener’s Garters—alliterative, though pro¬ 
saic—and Our Lady’s Tresses, or Our Lady’s 
Laces, a purely poetic name. Then, again, 
the Canterbury Bell is altered to The Little 


Steeple-bell Flower, which, albeit it is long, 
can hardly be improved upon. Many flowers, 
by-the-way, have no other name (except, of 
course, their botanical one) than the old 
folk name of the country tongue. Thus we 
have Thrift, Forget-me-not, Wallflower, Sun¬ 
flower, and Marigold, all redolent of the love 
in which they are held by their early culti¬ 
vators. 

It will he observed that in every case it is 
the popular old-fashioned flowers that are 
thus favoured. For the modern flower—the 
Chrysanthemum, the Tulip, the Phlox, ami 
the like, the countryman has no name. They 
are new, foreign to the soil, and, therefore, 
much ns he may admire them, they have no 
meaning for him. He has not observed them 
with sufficient closeness, nor loved them with 
so life-long a love as to deem them worthy of a 
special title. Therefore it is that he is con¬ 
tent. to call them by “ outlandish ” names, as 
to the meaning of which he has no notion, and 
which are, aud must remain, so far a«* he is 
concerned, mere labels. J. IIikgeley. 


THE PYRENEAN ADONI8 (ADONIS 
PYRENAICA). 

One of the handsomest of the Adonises 
of perennial habit is Adonis pyrenaica, which, 
although it has been introduced to this 
country for about ninety years, is but little 
seen, even wdiere hardy ‘ plants are much 
appreciated and laigelv cultivated. This is 
unfortunate, as it is one of the prettiest of 
our early flowers, and. in some respects, 
equals the earlier-blooming A. vernalis-- 
much more plentiful, and a plant which 
should be grown everywhere. Its value is 
not, perhaps, so great as that of A. vcrnalis, 
inasmuch as it comes into bloom at a time 
when hardy flowers are plentiful; but it is 
so distinct in appearance from other flowers 
of its time that a place may well be found for 
it. Its blooming season is generally given as 
July, but it usually begins flowering in June, 
and lasts until well into the later month. 
Not, perhaps, quite so easily grown as A. vei- 
lialis, it is yet very satisfactory, and I am 
acquainted with gardens in different parts of 
England and Scotland where it has been -well 
established. It appears to prefer a rather 
lighter soil than its sister flower of spring, 
but, at the same time, it must not be allowed 
to suffer from drought, a contingency not un¬ 
known with plants such as this at the season 
at which it flowers. 

Adonis pyrenaica, when well established, 
forms a handsome plant, from a foot to a foot 
and a half high, and giving from its stems, 
clothed with prettily divided leaves, its almost 
sessile flowers, of a good yellow, only a little 
less effective than those of the best forms 
of A. vcrnalis. It should have a free loam, 
with the addition of a little well-rotted 
; manure or some leaf-soil, and is best planted 
in early spring. It does well in a place 
slightly" shaded from the morning sun, so 
that it may be at its best later in the day. 
w’hen its beauties will be more seen than in 
tho morning. Where seeds are procurable, 
they should be sown as soon as ripe, but divi¬ 
sion of large plants is a ready method of in 
crease. It is, however, undesirable to dis¬ 
turb any of the Adonises more frequently 
than caii be avoided and a large plant is 
much more ornamental than a few small ones. 
As may be surmised from its specific name, 
A. pyrenaica is a native of the Pyrenees, 
whence it was introduced in 1817. 

Dumfries. S. Arnutt. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Building a pergola. — l am a subscriber to your 
paper, and should be glad of your ad rice on the following 
matter: I am building a pergola of four pairs of terra¬ 
cotta columns, each 10 feet apart, making a length of 
30 feet. It is comparatively open, on a terrace overlook¬ 
ing the croquet lawn. The position is certainly exposed 
to strong west wind. Will “ tarred timber ’’ be sufficient, 
instead of Oak, as a wooden cross-beam on the top of the 
columns?—L. M. N. 

[On no account use tarred timber. If you 
use Larch, have it split up the middle. See 
the articles which have appeared on Pergolas 
in our issues of December 8th, 1906, page 663 ; 
December 29th, 1906, page 605 ; and January' 
12th, 1907, page 636; and also the one in this 
issue, page 17.] 
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THE BIRD’S-EYE PRIMROSE (PRIMULA 
FARINOSA). 

This charming native species has small 
rosettes of silvery leavee, and flower-stems 
generally 6 inches to 12 inches high, though 
sometimes more. The flowers, which are 
borne in a compact umbel in early summer, 
are lilac-purple with a yellow eye. They 
vary a little in colour, there being shades of 
pink, rose, and deep crimson. In our gardens 
it loves a moist vegetable soil, and in moist 
and elevated parts of the country it flourishes 
in the rock-garden and in slightly elevated 
beds without any attention ; but in most dis¬ 
tricts a little care is necessary. In the rock- 
garden it is perfectly at homo in a moist, 
deep, and well-drained crevice, filled with 
peaty soil or fibrous sandy loam. In the 
drier districts it would be well to cover the 
6oil with Cocoa-fibre, leaf-mould, or broken 
bits of sandstone to protect the surface from 
being baked and from excessive evaporation. 
P. f. acaulis is a very diminutive variety of 
the preceding. The flowers nestle in the 
hearts of the leaves, and both flowers and 
leaves are very small. When a number of 
plants are grown together, they form a 
charming little cushion of leaves and flowers 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. 

About this season a somewhat heavy strain 
will be put upon the cut-flower supply, 

I especially in gardens where the conveniences 
for bringing plants into bloom are not equal 
to the demand.. It is, therefore, essential to 
economise to the utmost in such cases, and 
those who have the arrangement of the de¬ 
corations can greatly aid in this direction in 
more ways than one. In the first place, a 
judicious use must be made of the material 
at command (both flowers and foliage), bear¬ 
ing in mind that an artistic effect is not pro¬ 
duced by excessive crowding, nor by indiscri¬ 
minate mixing of various varieties of flowers 
or colours. We have seen arrangements 
which would have looked much better when 
i finished, if half, and in some cases two-thirds, 
of the flowers had been removed and a trifle 
more foliage used instead. In the second 
! place, it frequently happens that large parties 
are held in quick succession, and \vhere only 
a day or two intervenes, some at least of the 
, flowers used can be kept over from one to 
j the other by removing them to a cooler place, 

I and, where possible, immersing the stems 


The Bird's-eye Primrose (Primula farinosa). From a photograph in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


corations have been carried out without taste 
or skill. The producer, in short, often geu 
blamed when he least deserves to be. Wln*r*i 
gardeners are allowed to perform such woik 
themselves, they are able to do it with much 
less waste of material than when it is en¬ 
trusted to others. 


not more than $ inch high. Being so small, 
the plant should have greater care, whether 
it is grown in the rock-garden or in pots. P. 
scotica is a native plant similar to P. fari¬ 
nosa, and requires similar treatment. The 
flowers, which come in April, are rich purple, 
with a yellow eye, and are borne on stems a 
few inches high. Native of damp pastures 
in the northern counties of Scotland.—R. 

-- The Bird’s-eye Primrose is native of 

Northern and Central Europe, including 
Britain from Yorkshire northwards, where it 
is found in bogs and pastures. It is a gem , 
for the bog garden, or any moderately damp I 
situation, where it is sheltered from the mid¬ 
day sun. The pretty lilac-coloured flowers 
have a yellow eye, and are borne on scapes 
from 6 inches to a foot in height. As can be 
►een from the illustration, it is a very free- 
flowering plant, and when not in bloom is in¬ 
teresting on account of its prettily white 
powdered foliage. It can be grown success¬ 
fully in a pot or pan, and if kept in a cold 
frame comes into flower in May, a month 
earlier than when planted in the open ground. 
—E. J. Allard. 

Adlantums falling M).—It is impossible t-o st«to 
why your Maiden-hair Ferns turn brown, but possibly the 
tender fronds developed during the dull weather have 
been burnt by bright sunshine. 


deeper in water. This should be seen to as 
quickly as possible after the festivities are 
brought to a close, for if left for a few hours 
longer than is necessary in a heated room 
some will be past recovery. Foliage of fair 
persistency may be kept in a good condition 
for future use, and where a large quantity is 
in request, we would recommend the dwarf 
and compact-growing Davallias to be culti¬ 
vated in quantity as one would the Maiden¬ 
hair Fern. In the third place, if any con¬ 
siderable space intervenes between the time 
when the flowers arc cut and when arranged, 
caused either by having to be packed for 
transit or other unforeseen occurrences, they 1 
should all have the ends of the stems cut 
afresh. This is frequently overlooked, but is 
of more importance than many imagine. 
Lastly, but certainly not least, is the fact 
that those who have charge of decorations 
should also have a knowledge of the natural 
growth of the flowers which they are called 
upon to arrange. Work of this kind is often 
performed by persons who have no knowledge 
of or taste for arrangement. Gardeners have 
to produce the material, but we know that 
when this has been done in many cases to the 
utmost possible extent, an utter disregard has 
been paid to the quantity used and the de¬ 


CUT FLOWERS AND TIIEIR 
PRESERVATION. 

At this season, when so many flowers are re¬ 
quired for table and other decorations, it is 
difficult to keep up a constant supply in all 
but the largest establishments. As if to make 
matters worse, too, how often do the flowers 
on the dinner-table look quite faded, even 
before the guests have risen from the table. 
Hard forcing is sometimes the cause of much 
of this annoyance, but in that ease it is to 
the gardener we must look for the remedy, 
or rather prevention of this failure; but 
more often, as many will agree, flowers will 
flag, spite of all our efforts. Hot rooms, 
especially where much gas is burnt and an 
extra dry atmosphere maintained, aro the 
most speedily fatal to many flowers, and no 
remedy has ever been suggested that is suf¬ 
ficiently powerful to counteract this evil. It 
is well, therefore, resolutely to face the 
difficulty, and avoid such flowers and 
Ferns as cannot be induced to last for 
twenty-four hours at least. It is sur¬ 
prising how many very effective bou¬ 
quets or graceful combinations can be 
made with a comparatively small 
variety of flowers and foliage. No one 
who lives in a town will cut Maiden¬ 
hair Fern to mix with his cut blooms 
unless he is prepared to renew it daily, 
but this will last much longer (some¬ 
times for days) if it is plunged into 
w’ater, so as to cover it entirely, and 
allowed to soak for a day before being 
used. 

Another simple rule is never to cram 
your vases with flowers; many will last 
if only they have a large mass of water 
in the vase and not too many stalks to 
feed on the water and pollute it. Tho 
importance of this simple rule is really 
very great, and it is one of the healthy 
signs of the improved tastes of the day 
to find vases that hold a large quantity 
of water now preferred to the spindle- 
shaped trumpets that once were all tho 
rage. Flat dishes, filled with wet 
sand, are also useful for economically 
using up short-stalked or heavy-headed 
flowers ; even partially withered blooms 
will revive when placed on this cool, 
moist substance. Moss, though far 
prettier than sand, should be avoided, 
as it so soon smells disagreeably, and 
always interferes with the scent of the 
flowers placed in it. When flowers 
in winter are brought out of warm- 
houses into the dry air of a house 
after being exposed, on their way. 
for a shorter or longer time to the cold 
outer air, and are put into ice-cold water, 
no wonder many succumb to such ill-treat¬ 
ment. If, on the other hand, they were 
popped at once into a good large basin of 
blood-warm water (or even still hotter) till 
they could be arranged properly, and the 
water in which they are finally placed be also 
warm, many people would be surprised to seo 
how great a saving in trouble would result. 


Flowers In the house.— If forced Lilac 
bushes are hardened in a lower temperature 
after leaving the forcing-house they will last 
some time in the rooms; Azaleas and 
Deutzias also keep well in careful hands. 
Cinerarias are not popular, because they aro 
subject to insects, but if vaporised before 
being taken indoors they will last well. Wo 
sometimes have complaints about Ganistas 
dropping their flowers and foliage, especially 
if the watering is neglected. They are strong- 
rooting, and require a good deal of support. 

Growing Ccelogyne criatata (J. Horton).— 
You will And an illustration and article dealing with 
the cultivation of the plant you send label of (CopIo- 
eyne crlstata) in our Issue of November 10th, IDOF. 
p. 511. A copy of the above can he had of the pub¬ 
lisher, post free for IJd. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FORGING FLOWERING PEACHES AND 
ALMONDS. 

No one who has seen a well-flowered pot- 
plant of the richly-coloured double crimson 
Peach, or the equally beautiful double white, 
can deny their valuable decorative qualities 
at this season of the year. Frequently one 
meets with poorly-flowered plants that give 
one the impression that they had recently 
been dug up out of the ground and forced ; 
but this is just the way to court failure. As 
most gardeners are aware, the plants must 
be potted fully twelvemonths before required 
for forcing, and if they have been in their 
pots four or five years without being repotted, 
so much finer will the blossoming be. Some 
of our best bushes receive nothing but a top¬ 
dressing each year, excepting liquid-manure, 
which they greedily utilise. 

Keep the plants outdoors until about six 
weeks before they are wanted in bloom ; then 
introduce them to a gentle heat. W'eak doses 
of guano-water, applied when buds are swell¬ 
ing, give splendid blossoms, and well repay 
the cultivator for using them. After flowering 
it is well to prune the plants a little, getting 
them as shapely as possible without depriv¬ 
ing them of too much wood. Grow them on 
under glass for two or three weeks, then, 
when growth is firm, place them outdoors in 
a sunny position. 

In starting a collection of these valuable 
shrubs, it is well to commence with yearling 
plants, and pot them up early in autumn. 
Keep them outdoors as long as practicable, 
but if severe weather threatens, the plants 
roust be housed against frost, as the bloom- 
buds, also wood, suffer if exposed. After the 
frosts have gone it is well to put the plants 
outside again, and keep them there all sum¬ 
mer, plunged in coal-ashes, and kept watered 
when required. W. X. 


SEEDS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

I have received packets of seeds, as per list, from the 
Botanical Gardens, Dunedin, New Zealand, without 
directions. My gardener knows nothing about them, 
and I should, therefore, be glad if you will tell me 
whether all, or some of them, are worth growing, and 
what heat they require (I can maintain 60 degs. Fah.)? 
Any hints re culture would be greatly esteemed : Clema¬ 
tis indivisa, Senecio oompactus, Veronica Cataracts?, 
Ourisia sp.. Senecio in variety, Cordyline Banks], 
C. indivisa, Phormium tenax var. purpureum, P. t. mixed 
varieties, P. Colensoi, Metrosicieros lucida, Celmiaia 
coriacea, O. verbascifolia, Plagianthus Lyalli, Dianella 
intermedia.— N. S. Booth. 

[Several of the New Zealand plants on the 
enclosed list are very ornamental, but some 
of them, owing to their size, are not seen at 
their best in a greenhouse. With a few ex¬ 
ceptions, plants natives of New Zealand are 
not thoroughly hardy in the greater part of 
this country ; still, they are nearly so, and 
in the West of England and in Ireland they 
form handsome specimens out-of-doors. We 
herewith append a brief description of each, 
as far as we can verify the names :—Clematis 
indivisa is a beautiful and very popular green¬ 
house climber that bears a profusion of pure 
white starry flowers in March or April. Seed¬ 
lings will take some time to attain flowering 
size, but a good plant to bloom may be bought 
in a nursery for half-a-crown. Senecio com¬ 
pacts, eheagnifolius and Greyi are evergreen 
shrubs related to the Groundsel family, with 
heads of yellowish flowers. All have leaves 
more or less silvery underneath. Veronica 
Cataract® is a dwarf, slow-growing shrub, 
with pinkish blossoms. The Ourisias are 
dwarf-growing herbaceous plants, with, for 
the most part, red blossoms. A cool, moist 
spot rs necessary to their well-doing. Cordy¬ 
line Banksi and Cordyline indivisa are two 
well-known plants. The latter is very rare, 
though a few thriving specimens are to be 
met with out-of-doors in the West of England. 
Another species, viz., C. australis, is often 
grown in gardens and nurseries as C. indivisa. 

Phormium tenax is the New Zealand Flax, 
which naturally forms a tuft of sword-like 
leaves, in vigorous examples as much as 6 feet 
long and 5 inches wide. It may be often seen 
associated with other fino-foliaged plants in 
the London parks during the summer months. 
The variety purpureum has the leaves of a 
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bronzy tint, and Colensoi is altogether a 
smaller plant than the type. In the south 
and west of this country these do well planted 
near the water. Metrosideros lucida is a 
rambling shrub with dark green glassy leaves 
and white blossoms. It belongs to the Myrtle 
family. Celmisia coriacea and C. verbasci- 
folia are low-growing plants with a spreading 
rasette of whitish leaves and Aster-like blos¬ 
soms. Plagianthus Lyalli in New Zealand 
attains the dimensions of a tree 20 feet to 
30 feet in height. It belongs to the Mallow 
family, and bears in July pure white flowers 
inch across, with golden anthers. These, 
hanging as they do on rather long stalks, al¬ 
most suggest the blossoms of a Cherry. This 
thrives well in the neighbourhood of London, 
if given the protection of a wall. Dianella 
intermedia is a Sedge-like plant whose leaves 
are well overtopped by branching panicles of 
small whitish flowers. These are succeeded 
bv berries which, when ripe, are of a pretty 
blue tint, but they do not remain long in this 
stage. 

We should recommend you to sow all the 
seeds in clean, well-drained pots or pans in 
a mixture of two parts loam and two parts 
peat to one of silver sand. When sown they 
should be covered with soil to about their 
own depth, and stood in the structure which 
is maintained at a temperature of about 
60 degs. They should be placed in a shaded 
part of the house, or have some newspapers 
laid over the pots. As the seed germinates 
the young plants must be gradually exposed 
to light and air, and in summer a cold-frame 
is a good place for them. When large enough 
they must be potted singly into small pots, 
and from that time need to be treated in 
accordance with the general run of green¬ 
house plants.] 


BEGONIA METALLICA. 

I shall be glad bo have some information respecting the 
treatment of this Begonia. Should I cut back the long, 
bare stems which have only a leaf or two at the top ? 
Many of them do not break at all. At what time 
should this l>e done to prevent their dying off ? Should 
they be watered freely, and what kind of soil is best Y I 
want to grow nice, bushy plants, as they are so good for 
conservatory or room decoration. Am I right os to 
name? The leaves are green, deeply veined, and very 
glossy.— Wykside. 

. [This is one of the very best of Begonias 
either for summer or for winter use, and, in 
addition to its flowers, its bronzy leaves make 
it a desirable plant for grouping along with 
others in the intermediate house during win¬ 
ter and in the cool greenhouse during 
summer. The flowers, which are of a light, 
rosy colour, are set upon stalks sufficiently 
long to show' them up well above the foliage. 
Young healthy plants of this Begonia growing 
in 4J-inch or 6-inch pots will be found to last 
a long time in flower when used in rooms or 
in window's, and small neatly-grown plants of 
it are suitable for dinner-table decoration, 
the bronzy foliage looking well upon the 
w'hite table-cloth. The flowers, too, when 
cut, are very useful. In order to keep up a 
supply of flowering plants all the year round, 
recourse must be had to cuttings. A few put 
in early in February will yield a plentiful 
supply of flowers during the summer and 
autumn if grown in a cool house or pit, and 
few plants will grow and flower more freely 
in a shady conservatory, heavily draped with 
climbers,‘than this Begonia. Another supply 
of young plants should bo raised from cut¬ 
tings put in about the middle of July, and 
kept growing on in a pit or house as close to 
the glass as possible. Pick off the flower- 
stems as they appear, which will induce the 
plants to be more vigorous and healthy. At 
the end of October or beginning of November 
place them in the coolest end of a plant stove, 
or intermediate house, and if in good healthy 
condition they will be in full flower by Christ¬ 
mas, and will keep up a supply of bloom for 
six or eight months. 

This variety of Begonia will be found to be 
suitable for planting out against the back 
w'all of a warm house, or to train up pillars 
or rafters. In order to obtain strong, healthy 
plants, which will yield a supply of bloom in 
a short space of time, select cuttings from old 
plants which have been previously cut down. 
Cuttings made of shoots growing from the 
base of old plants will be found to root freely. 
Let them be 4 inches long, strike them in 


light soil, consisting of equal portions of 
turfy loam and fibrous peat, sifted through 
a fine sieve, and mixed with plenty of 
sharp silver sand. Fill 4^-inch pots with 
this compost, pressing it firmly into the pots, 
put a little clean silver sand on the surface, 
and water through a fine rose. The cuttings 
may then be inserted round the sides of the 
pots. Place the cuttings in a propagating pit 
or house, and when rooted, pot them off 
singly into 3-inch pots, using the same com¬ 
post as for the cuttings, with a portion of 
leaf-mould added, but with less sand. After 
potting, place the plants in the same tem¬ 
perature as before until they get well estab¬ 
lished, when they may be transferred to a 
cooler house and be shifted into larger pots. 
They will soon grow' into useful flowering 
plants. When the pots get full of roots they 
will be greatly benefited by being fed either 
w'ith liquid-manure or with some other fer¬ 
tiliser. 

You can cut the tops off your leggy plants 
and insert them as cuttings in the way ad¬ 
vised above. This cutting-down will cause 
young, shoots to break from the bottom, 
these making the best cuttings. If you wish 
it, you may pot on when growing freely 
these old plants, which, owing to having 
been cut down, ought to make nice, bushy 
specimens.] 


NOTES AND * REPLIES* 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— 1, Should Zonal Pelargo 
niums (second and third year), be cut down before flower¬ 
ing again next summer? 2, If so, when should the plants 
be pruned, and how close V 8, When should old Zonals 
for summer flowering be repotted? 4, Should the roots 
be reduced and the plants repotted into pots a size 
smaller for the winter? bhow and Fancy Pelargoniums I 
know are cut down close, roots reduced, repotted into a 
size smaller, repotting again in January. But I do not 
know whether the same treatment applies to Zonal?.— 
■ Amatei R. 

[(1 and 2) If you wish for large planks of 
the Zonal Pelargoniums (and in many gardens 
they are much appreciated), they need not be 
cut down at all, but, if repotted now, will 
flower throughout the summer. On the other 
hand, if you need comparatively dwarf plants, 
your old ones should be cut down at once. 
No exact height can be given to which the 
plants may be cut back to, but, in a general 
way, it will be from 6 inches to 8 inches. The 
prunings, especially the upper parts of the 
shoots, will make good cuttings, taking them 
off at a length of 4 inches to 5 inches, and in¬ 
serting them into pots or boxes of sandy soil. 
A nice light shelf in a warm part of the green¬ 
house is the best place for them. There they 
will soon root, and if potted off singly and 
encouraged to grow they will be ready for 
planting out during the summer. As soon as 
the old plants push out new shoots, they 
should be turned out of the pots, most of the 
soil shaken off, and have the long, straggling 
roots shortened back. Then it is better to 
put them into pots a size or two smaller till 
they thoroughly take possession of the new 
soil, when they must be shifted into their 
flowering pots. (3 and 4) Wc do not know 
whether the questions refer to plants in pots 
or those planted out. If to plants in pots, it 
will be better to allow them to remain undis¬ 
turbed till the middle of this month, but if the 
plants have been planted out, both roots and 
tops may be shortened back in potting them. 
The treatment named by you is quite cor¬ 
rect for the show and fancy varieties, and the 
Zonals might be treated in’the same way, but 
their season of blooming would bo much cur¬ 
tailed, as they continue to flower long after 
the show' and fancy varieties are past. When 
the Zonals have finished, it is too late to cut 
them down, hence they are best left till 
February.] 

Pruning greenhouse climbers.— What is the 
proper time to cut back greenhouse climbers, such m 
Cob»a seandens, Passion-flower, and Dutchman’s Pipe ? 
Ought they to be cut back almost level with the pot, or 
only a short bit taken off ? When t hey are growing dunng 
the summer should they he pinched often to make them 
branch ? Mine always have one long stem.—L. S. K. 

[The present is a good time to prune the 
greenhouse climbers named by you, but tho 
extent to which this is carried out will de¬ 
pend upon the space they have to cover. 
They must on no account be cut back nearly 
level with the pot; indeed, if there is vacant 
space to cover these climbers will not need 
any pruning whatever. If the climbers are 
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on a roof which is fairly well covered with 
them the pruning should in a general way be 
limited to the secondary shoots or sprays, 
leaving the main branches untouched. These 
sprays may be cut back to within two or three 
eves of the base, and if the young shoots then 
produced therefrom are allowed to dispose 
themselves in a natural and informal manner, 
a pleasing effect will be the result. Where 
the shoots have got into a tangled mass they 
may be cut away. If your plants (presumably 
young ones) only have one stem, it should he 
cut back a little in order to induce the pro¬ 
duction of secondary branches. Towards the 
same end the shoots mav in summer have the 


soft, w-eak shoots, as they will not develop 
into vigorous branches. From now the water 
supply can be increased, but care must be 
taken not to get the soil too wet, as the roots 
are not very active yet. Directly the young 
shoots are about an inch long the plants 
should be repotted, as the soil in which they 
are now is, in all probability, quite e * 
hausted. A good compost is a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, of which you 
could obtain a small quantity already mixed 
from any nurseryman in vour" neighbourhood. 
In advising repotting, we do not mean putting 
them into larger pots, for, in all probability, 
pots the same size as they were in last sum- 





M 


Cyclamen Giant White. 


tops pinched out, but the more this is done 
the less will be the production of blossoms.] 

Treatment of Pelargoniums and Fuchsias. 

—I have some Pelargoniums and Fuchsias standing on a 
shelf in the scullery. The Pelargoniums have soft shoots 
'on them. 1 want to move them to a cold window with a 
south aspect, or a cold frame. Will you kindly tell me 
how’ to treat them? Thev have been kept short of water. 
—Catkorp. 

[The cold window with a south aspect 
should be a very suitable place for your 
plants, taking care to remove them there¬ 
from in the event of a very sharp frost. Be 
fore putting them in their new quarters the 
plants should all be gone over, and any 
straggling shoots shortened back, so that when 
the new growth takes place the plahts will 
be neat, symmetrically-shaped specimens. , 
You need uot mind cutting away some of the ( 
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mer will be ample. In repotting, the plants 
I should be turned out of their pots, three parts 
of the old soil removed, and any straggling 
roots shortened back. The pots must be quite 
clean inside and out, and quite dry, so that 
1 if you intend using these the plants are now 
| in they may be turned out. the pots washed 
and dried as soon as possible. Before pot¬ 
ting. some broken crocks or oyster-shells 
should be put in the bottom for drainage. 
After potting, watering must be very care¬ 
fully done till the roots are again active.] 
Unheated glass-houses.— These are very 
common in the south of England, especially 
on the south coast, for. as a rule, the winters 
! are very mild, and a glass roof is enough to 
keep a good many useful plants safely through 


the winter. When, however, we get severe 
frost, such as we have lately experienced, 
they are practically useless, and if it is worth 
going to the expense of erecting a glass 
house, it is surely worth heating the same. I 
see by tho horticultural press that market 
rowers in Jersey and Guernsey are putting 
ot-water apparatus into most of their cold- 
houses. and if these men find heated houses 
more profitable than uuhe&ted ones, surely 
the man who ha-s a glass-house for a hobby 
should have it heated sufficiently to keep the 
frost, out. but so that a temperature for 
growing whatever class of plants be delights 
in can be maintained.— James Groom, 
Gosport. 

Coronilta glauca.— This is a very old- 
fashioned plant, not so often met with as it 
deserves. In the favoured districts of this 
country it may be looked upon as hardy, but 
in most parts it must be considered only as an 
occupant of the greenhouse. This Coronilla 
naturally forms a freely branched bush, whose 
slender shoots are clothed with prettily 
divided leaves of a distinct glaucous tint, in 
this respect reminding one somewhat of the 
Rue. The flowers, borne in small, compact 
umbels, are Pea-shaped, and of a clear yellow- 
colour, a very pleasing tint. It is not so 
dwarf, neither does it give at any time such a 
mass of bloom as Cytisus racemosus, and this 
is probably the reason that its place is now 
often taken by the latter. As a good sized 
bush the Coronilla is more graceful, hut the 
two are so distinct that a place may well he 
found for both. The flowers of the Coronilla 
give off a pleasing fragrance during sunshine. 
There is a variegated-leaved variety, hut. it is 
not often met with. This Coronilla will grow 
in ordinary potting compost with the treat¬ 
ment given to the general run of greenhouse 
plants. X._ 

IMPROVEMENT IN CYCLAMENS. 

On looking through a house filled entirely 
with Cyclamens to-day (January 22nd), the 
majority of the plants being in full bloom, 
one could not help drawing a contrast be¬ 
tween the present-day varieties and those 
in cultivation some twenty and more years 
ago, both as to the size and quality of tho 
flowers and tho great range of colours in 
which they can now be had. A house filled 
with Cvclamens, in which all the best types 
and coiours are represented, is a flower-show 
in itself, and visitors, as a rule, never pass 
hurriedly through, but linger to admire, so 
handsome and attractive do they find them. 
The Giant strains, when well grown, are a 
host in themselves, the colours ranging from 
pure white to rich crimson. The latest addi¬ 
tion to this type is the Giant Pink, w-hich 
has already become exceedingly popular, the 
flowers being pale salmon, and in some in¬ 
stances a rich salmon-pink. This, like the 
older and beautiful Salmon Queen variety, 
never fnils to attract attention, and the same 
may be said of Vulcan, although Giant Crim¬ 
son almost approaches it in depth of colour¬ 
ing. Giant Cherry, red, is a very brilliant- 
coloured variety, and the Giant Crimson and 
White forms produce enormous flowers, and 
are exceedingly showy. Giant Purple is, 
perhaps, the least attractive as far as colour 
is concerned, hut the flowers servo to givo 
variety, and are useful, as they all arc, for 
house decoration. The newest introduction 
is Carmine Queen, but, as this has yet to ho 
grown and proved, more cannot be said about 
it now. Enough has, however, been said to 
prove what valuable and highly decorative 
plants Cyclamens are, and, when the length 
of time during which they may be bad in 
flow-er is taken into consideration, they are 
indispensable through the winter and spring 
months. A. W. 

-Those who make a point of growing 

plants during the summer for the purpose of 
providing blossoms in their greenhouses 
during winter and early spring, and who omit 
Cyclamens, exclude eomo of the most charm¬ 
ing and continuous blooming subjects it is 
possible to have. Cyclamens take up com¬ 
paratively little room on a greenhouse 6tage, 
are attractive long before they bloom, by rea 
son of their foliage, are not difficult to deal 
with, and, what is not a little important, in 
these days, may be grown just as well in a 
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moderate-sized house with other things as in 
a place specially set aside for their culture. I 
am writing these notes towards the end of 
January, when plants I have have been in 
bloom eome weeks now, and there is scarcely 
any diminution in the quantity or quality of 
the blossoms. It is the brightness of the 
blossoms which makes a house so cheerful in 
the dark days of winter for so long together 
that is doing so much to popularise them 
every year, and to bring about a change of 
front with eome who once judged them to be 
“just a little beyond ” them. 

Few things grown from seed require so 
simple treatment as do these, and a word as to 
the culture they need, especially to those who 
have hitherto refrained from growing them, 
may be opportune. Some firms make a special¬ 
ty of them, and in purchasing seed it is tho 
better plan to deal with such, as no expense 
or trouble is spared to put on the market 
flowers of merit, and this is seen by a visit to 
some establishment, where it is the practice 
to grow not only many varieties, but to have 
them in bloom following each other, and 
thus from about October to May a show'is 
always to be seen. The one who has a small 
house cannot find room, perhaps, for more 
than a few plants, but those few should be of 
the best quality; they take no more looking 
after than indifferent strains. Seed may be 
sown almost at once in pans of soil composed 
of loam and leaf-mould well incorporated, 
and passed through a sieve, the rougner por¬ 
tions being placed over the crocks at the 
bottom of the pan, and it is just as well to 
mix with the compost some coarse silver- 
sand, which will assist drainage. This is an 
important point, and one not always appre¬ 
ciated, and through neglect in this particular 
seedlings damp off, and so failures occur in 
the initial stage. When the soil has been 
placed in the pans and made smooth and firm, 
Beed should be scattered thinly, or, better 
still, each seed should be pressed into the 
compost, and covered, then partly—but only 
partly—putting over the pan a sheet of glass, 
and standing in a propagating pit. When 
the seedlings are ready for removal they 
should be potted off, or placed in other pans, 
but retained in a warm position in the house 
for a time until they have become estab¬ 
lished, and it is seen they are progressing 
satisfactorily. Here, again, the grower will 
need to exercise much watchfulness, as it is 
surprising how soon they will damp off if 
over-watered, and, therefore, the ‘“happy 
medium,” noither too wet nor too dry, should 
be aimed at. There is, perhaps, more in the 
argument than is at first apparent—that it is 
better to let the first transplanting of seed¬ 
ling Cyclamens be into boxes than small pots, 
owing to the liability, when in the latter, 
to be either too often dried up or too often 
watered—at any rate, when in a pan or box 
they are more easily dealt with whilst so 
young. In the removal, whenever it takes 
place, every care should be taken not to dis¬ 
turb the roots more than absolutely neces¬ 
sary, as to do so inevitably results in a check 
being given. 

As in the case of Primulas, it is unwise to 
bury the “ collar ” of the plant when shifting 
from one pot to another, so with Cyclamens, 
the centre of the corms should be left free 
from the compost. Nor will these beautiful 
winter-flowering plants bear delay when they 
are ready for removal without giving evidence 
that such delay is injurious, and when the 
thread-like roots searching for fresh material 
begin to show prominently, another removal 
must be arranged if success is to be achieved. 
In regard to the compost for the further pot¬ 
ting, let it be improved by the addition of a 
small quantity of bone-meal or partly decayed 
cow-manure. 

Mention has been made that Cyclamens 
are suitable for small greenhouses ; let it not 
be forgotten that they do very well if grown 
in heated pits, where they can be kept near 
the glass, and in a greenhouse, no better 
place after they have had one or two re¬ 
movals can be found than a shelf near the 
roof. As the summer comes on shading will 
be necessary, and it will no longer be needful 
to keep them in the house, but a cold frame, 
the floor of which has been well covered with 
fine ashes, will meet all their requirements 


so far a & situation is concerned, during the 
summer months. It will be necessary to 
keep a watchful eye on them for the attack of 
green-fly, but vaporising or syringing the 
plants after a hot day will rid them of these 
“ undesirables.” Some of the most forward 
lants will show signs of blooming before 
looms are wanted, and, indeed, before the 
plants have made proper growth. These 
should be pinched off when they appear, and 
every effort centralised on building up the 
plants. Again, as the approach of autumn is 
felt by colder nights, the plants must be 
transferred to the greenhouse, but neither 
here nor in their summer quarters in the 
frames must they be pushed up one against 
another if any regard is paid to attractive 
foliage. To sum up, Cyclamens want careful 
treatment in all stages of growth, a winter 
temperature of about 55 degs., and one may 
have blossoms extended over many weeks— 
may have plants grown in any sized pots from 
60’s up to 8 inches—fit either for stage or 
table decoration, and that will give much 
pleasure at a comparatively little outlay. 

Leahurst. 


OROHID8. 

DENDROBIUM NOBILE. 

When is the best time to repot this plant? Gan I do it 
directly after it has done flowering, or must 1 wait until 
the young growths have made some roots ?—P. G. H. 

[This may be repotted at any time when 
not in active growth. The best time is when 
the young shoots are about a couple of inches 
in length, but before they commence to emit 
roots. By doing it at this time the roots get 
the benefit of the new compost. Never wait 
until new roots are actually formed, or it is 
quite impossible to avoid injuring them. D. 
nobile may be grown either in pots or sus¬ 
pended from the roof in baskets. Skilled 
growers are in the habit of using manures of 
various kinds in the compost, but these are 
better left alone by the beginner or anyone 
inexperienced in Orchid culture. Good peat 
fibre and Sphagnum form the best basis, and 
for strong plants a little loam fibre may also 
be added, with abundance of rough nodules of 
charcoal and potsherds. The drainage must 
occupy at least half the depth of pot or 
basket, and a fairly deep make of pot is, in 
most cases, preferable to shallow pans, 
though the latter are useful for large speci¬ 
men plants requiring plenty of width. If the 
plants are well rooted in the old pots, and 
the compost in not too bad condition, but 
little disturbance will be needed, simply cut¬ 
ting out any dead roots that may be conveni¬ 
ently got at, and picking out loose portions of 
the old compost. With plants in this satis¬ 
factory state, a good shift will be advisable, 
a pot at least two sizes larger than the old 
one being allowed. Place the plant in the 
centre at a sufficient height to allow of the 
rounding of the surface, and fill up to the 
base of the new shoots with the compost. 
Trim off the surface neatly and replace in the 
warm house. 

Very fine specimens are produced by mass¬ 
ing a suitable number of the young stems that 
are often produced from the upper part of 
the old ones, but a little more care is neces¬ 
sary in potting. Begin at one side of the pot 
or pan, and plant them regularly at a dis¬ 
tance of about 3 inches apart all over the 
surface, placing a neat, strong stake to each 
to steady it, choosing the growths so that the 
taller ones come in the centre, the compost, 
as in the former case, being raised in a con¬ 
vex mound. Through the growing season a 
brisk, moist atmosphere and high tempera¬ 
ture are needed, and the plants must not be 
heavily shaded—only, in fact, just in the 
middle of the day. The terminal leaves show 
in due course, and when the growth is nearly 
finished, allow the plants full exposure to 
sun, giving plenty of water to the roots. This 
causes them to swell up fine large pseudo¬ 
bulbs or Btems, and when these are quite 
finished remove the plants from the warm, 
moist house and place them in a cooler and 
drier structure in the full sun. and where 
they have plenty of air. If not later than 
the middle of August, they may be placed 
optsieje with advantage for a week or two, 


but must be returned under cover before any 
danger from frost is apprehended. Strive, in 
short, by all means to thoroughly ripen and 
harden the growth, and give enough water to 
keep the pscudo-bulbe plump. 

The best place for the plants in winter is a 
light, sunny house that doe6 not fall much 
below 50 degs. at night, and is not kept too 
moist. From here they may be taken early 
in the new year to a warmer house, and kept 
nearly dry at the roots for a week or two, 
when the flower-buds will appear at the nodes. 
Let them come on slowrly, os flowers rushed 
on in a lot of heat and moisture are never 
good in colour, and it is not unusual, under 
the circumstances, for many of the nodes to 
form growth-buds instead of flowers. If 
enough plants are at command, they may be 
brought on successionally, thus prolonging 
the display of flower.] 


FERN8. 

POTTING AND WATERING FERNS. 

As a rule. I only pot my Ferns once in two 
years. When established they do not like 
being disturbed; sometimes they may even 
do without repotting for three or four sea¬ 
sons, but about this time every one of them 
should be turned out of the pots, and, if 
everything be right, the drainage and every 
inch of the outer part of the ball will be one 
mass of fibres. If worms have been running 
amongst the roots, and the drainage is choked 
up with small particles of soil, with no roots 
in it, then success need not be expected if 
they are allowed to remain in that condition. 
The drainage, at least, must be removed, and 
clean material and a clean pot substituted ; 
but in most cases of the kind it is best to re¬ 
pot altogether, and in doing this all bad soil 
and decayed roots should be removed. This 
will allow the plant to be replaced in a pot 
about the same size as that from which it 
came, and I would not use any much larger, 
as the roots do not require much space, 
especially when reduced. If plants in large 
pots are required, it is those well furnished 
with roots that should be transferred. 

A mixture of rough loam, rough peat, and 
plenty of sand suits all kinds of Ferns well. 
In potting the finest of the mixture should 
never be put at the bottom. It must be on 
the top if anywhere, but very fine material 
should not be used. What soil requires to be 
put at the bottom should be placed carefully 
over the crocks and be firmly rammed down 
before the plant is put in, and, when space is 
limited between the old ball and the sides of 
the pot, it may be a difficult matter to get 
rough pieces filled in, but they should be 
pressed firmly down with a piece of stick, and 
care should be taken that no little vacancies 
are left. After potting, one thorough water¬ 
ing at the root should be given, and the soil 
will not become dry again for some days. By 
one watering I, however, mean more than 
once filling the space left for this purpose. 
After the first quantity has soaked in, another 
should be given, and if it is thought that this 
may not be enough to wet all parts of the soil, 
more may be applied. Once the whole of the 
material has become thoroughly wet, the 
roots are sure to go on well, but if only the 
surface soil is wetted, growth will neither 
begin nor continue satisfactorily. 

Ferns whose fronds have become ragged and 
discoloured should be cut down to the crown. 
Plants which are not to be repotted should 
be treated in this way before they have begun 
to grow, and those which are repotted should 
be cut over when that operation is being 
performed. It is astonishing how much 
Ferns may be benefited by weak doses of 
liquid-manure given twice a week or so. Soot- 
water and cow-manure water are both good, 
and when these are used—especially in the. 
case of plants which have not been repotted 

the result is most satisfactory. C. 


"The Bnglish Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— A T eu> Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, 8vo., 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d, 

"The English Flower Garden" may also bo 
had finely bound in 2 vole., half morocco, tbs. nett. Qf 
all booksellers. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ALPINE RHODODENDRONS. 
Rhododendrons form a notable feature of 
the alpine vegetation in the European Alps 
anti in the elevated portions of the Himalayas. 
In the Himalayas occurs that herein figured, 
Rhododendron lepidotum, a very pretty 
and distinct species, and growing, ns a rule, 
from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, it forms a de¬ 
sirable shrub for the rock garden. The leaves, 
about an inch in length, are of a pale glaucous 
green hue, while the flowers, borne two or 
three in a cluster, are of a distinct purple 
colour. The individual flowers are flat and 
spreading, and are borne on very long stalks, 
a feature which gives to them an uncommon 
appearance. According to Sir Joseph Hooker 
it grows in great prolusion on the lofty in¬ 
terior ranges of the Nepaul and Sikkim Hima¬ 
layas, at from 8,000 feet to 16,000 feet above 
the sea level. 

Rhododendron anthopogon.— This tiny, 
perfectly hardy, species from much the same 
region, forms a compact plant from 1 foot to 
2 feet in height. The leaves, each a little over 
an inch long, are when mature densely covered 
with rusty red scales. The flowers, borne in 
small, compact terminal clusters, are of a 
pale, dull, yellowish colour. A notable 
feature of this Rhododendron is the powerful 
odour given off by the leaves when bruised or 
stirred in any way. This is said to cause a 
violent headache to persons walking over the 


leaves, from whence the specific name of hir- 
sutum is derived. These two speciee grow 
together, and extend up the mountains as far 
as ligneous Vegetation reaches. 

All the above are good rockwork shrubs 
where so situated that their roots are free 
from lime, and the Roil moderately moist, 
while they are also well suited for planting 
as an edging to beds or groups of the larger 
Rhododendrons. X. 


THE PRUNING OF WALNUT TREES. 

I The incident mentioned by Mr. W. Roberts 
I (page 697) recalls a similar one here. A Wal¬ 
nut-tree growing on the lawn had some 
branches so low down an to interfere with the 
horse lawn-mower in summer, and without 
I hesitation these were cut off in winter, when 

f rowth was dormant and the tree leafless, 
n the spring following, like Mr. Roberts, I 
I discovered sap pouring from these branch 
wounds in quantity sufficient to saturate the 
ground beneath the tree. The tree has since 
been removed as being unsuited to the posi¬ 
tion, but had the tree been of the same value 
| as that usually set.on specimen trees, then 
the concern for its well being would indeed 
have been much felt. Apparently the Walnut 
is very impatient of pruning when in a leaf¬ 
less state, suggesting the summer as a more 
suitable period in which to carry out any 
necessary branch pruning. Some other trees 
are liable to “ bleed” when cut in winter, 
the Vine in particular suffering in this way. 
In the case of the Vine, however, it only 



A flowering branch of the Scaly Rhododendron (R. lepidotum). 


ground covered by it. Concerning Rhododen¬ 
dron anthopogon, Sir Joseph Hooker, in his 
Himalayan Journals, writes: “Dwarf Rho¬ 
dodendrons with strongly scented leaves (R. 
anthopogon), and an abundance of a little 
Andromeda, exactly like Ling, gave a heathery 
appearance to the hill sides.” 

Rhododendron glaucum.— Another dwarf, 
compact species, and a perfectly hardy one. 
This, which inhabits the elevated regions, 
possesses also an unpleasant odour. The 
leaves are larger than those of either of the 
preceding, being from 2 inches to 4 inches 
long, dark, dull green above, and underneath 
of such a glaucous w hite tint as to warrant its 
specific name. The flowers, borne half-a- 
dozen or so in a loose cluster, are somewhat 
drooping, bell-shaped, and of a rosy purple 
colour. 

Of the Rhododendrons native of the Euro¬ 
pean Alps may be mentioned : — 

Rhododendron ferrugineum (Alpine 
Rose).—A delightful little shrub, noted by 
most travellers who visit the alpine regions 
during its flowering period. It forms a neat, 
compact bush, from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, 
thickly clothed with small bright green leaves, 
and about June plentifully studded with clus¬ 
ters of flowers varying from bright rose to 
scarlet. There are some well marked varie¬ 
ties, among the most notable being album, 
white, and atrococcineum, of a particularly 
rich colour. 

Rhododendron hirsutum. — This is 
readily distinguished from the typical form of 
R. ferrugineum by the hairy nature of the 


happens when pruning is deferred till too late 
in Winter ; but once set in action, some time 
elapses before it can be stopped. Bleeding 
would seem to arrest leaf production, and 
weaken the Vine in proportion to the excess 
of this loss of liquid. The sap which pours so 
freely from the Vine and Walnut is considered 
by many to be watery fluid only, which has 
not much virtue in it, but whether this be so 
or not, there must be a direct loss when this 
liquid, instead of spreading over the whole 
leaf area, simply rises to this branch-wound, 
and goes no farther. The Oak will show a 
similar tendency to bleed. I remember an 
instance where a Turkey Oak had been made 
a target for small rifle practice, and noticed 
how long the sap continued to flow. Quite 
dark lines marked the course of the watery 
fluid as it ran down the trunk of the tree, 
and for some time it was feared the Oak would 
die. The bleeding, too, was not confined to 
one season only. 

The danger attending the pruning of such 
trees in winter may with some advantage be 
made known to readers of your columns, 
especially when it concerns trees of much 
value, as landscape objects, timber, or fruit¬ 
ing trees. Walnuts should be pruned as little 
as possible, and, when necessary, done in late 
spring or summer after the trees are well ad¬ 
vanced into leaf. • W. 8. 

Rood Ashton Gardens, Trowbridge. 

Trees for limestone soli (E.).— Laburnums, 
Pvrua, Weeping Beech, Snowdrop-tree, Bird Cherry, 
Hawthorns in great variety, Lilacs in variety, Spiraeas, 
and Crabs in great variety should all do well. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Magnolia.— I have a tree (leaf enclosed) 
which I take to be a Magnolia. It is planted against a 
wall, and has been so neglected that it grows anyhow, and 
hangs right across the path, many of the branches too big 
to get back to the wall. Can I cut it, and how should it 
be done, as I should like it to tfrow up the wall? 
Gravkn Boms r. 

[The leaf which you send may be that of an 
unhealthy plant of Magnolia grandiflora, but 
if you would kindly send us a small branch 
theu we could better tell you the correct 
name. If it is as we think* then the prun¬ 
ing must be carefully done, only cutting away 
any branches which you cannot easily fasten 
to the wall. The strongest branches must be 
securely fastened to the wall by means of 
strips of leather and strong nails, the side 
shoots being secured to these. This Mag 
nolia ought never to be closely .trained, or so 
much so as to present a very neat appear¬ 
ance.] 


VEGETABLES. 

TOMATO CULTURE IN PITS. 

Owing to alterations and the rebuilding of 
some of the glass-houses last autumn, in one 
of which I had hitherto grown my principal 
crop of Tomatoes, I had perforce to make 
other arrangements for their production la 3 t 
season, and the manner in which this was 
accomplished in regard to a third of the 
crop niay prove instructive to many readers 
of this journal. Although there is nothing 
new or very novel to record about it, there 
is just the possibility that it may serve as 
an object-lesson, or, at any rate, act as a sug¬ 
gestion, to those whose glass structures are 
of a limited order. A lean-to house, erected 
the previous autumn, served to accommodate 
about two-thirds of the number of plants 
grown, and although the aspect of the house 
is nearly due north, they yielded an excellent 
crop of fruit, and continued in bearing until 
the structure was required for other purposes. 
The remaining third I had planted in a brick 
pit, which then happened to be at liberty, 
and, as this faced the south, the plants expe¬ 
rienced an abundance of sunlight the whole 
day long. A little preparation was of neces¬ 
sity required to render the interior of the pit 
suited to the Tomato. First of all, the bed 
of fermenting material, which occupied the 
interior space to within some 18 inches of the 
glass, was cleared out, and this left the 
floor distant from the glass, front and back 
2 feet and 3 feet 6 inches respectively. After 
cleansing the pit, a border 15 inches wide and 
deep was made up next the front wall, the 
soil being held in position on the side far¬ 
thest from the wall with turves. In this the 
plants, which, it may be mentioned, were 
raised from seed sown early in February, 
were set out 1 foot apart, and then watered 
home. There being no trellis, one had to be 
improvised for the occasion, and for this 
purpose stout Ash rods were cut to the exact 
length to fit between the back and front walls, 
and were tied to nails driven into the brick¬ 
work. Though rough in appearance, these 
answered the purpose remarkably w’ell, and 
the rods being distant some 15 inches from 
the glass, there was an abundance of air con 
tinually passing over the plants, which en 
sured a free setting of fruit, and at the same 
time the points of the plants were not con¬ 
stantly coming into contact with the roof when 
the space between the trellising and glass is 
less than 1 foot. These plants bore a very 
heavy crop of fine fruit, and continued in 
bearing until the end of October, when they 
had to make way for other things. 

Those who are unable to find room else¬ 
where for Tomatoes will find they can pro¬ 
duce a great weight of fruit by growing them 
in this way in a pit. I can call to mind an 
instance in which a friend of mine used to 
grow the greater part of his Tomatoes in a 
pit in which he stored his bedding plants 
during the winter, and the quantity of fruit 
he obtained was astonishing. I have before 
now grown Tomatoes in pits, and placed 
straw' and faggots for them to ramble over, 
the plants in this case being grown on the 
extension principle; but the use of straw is 
objectionable, as it harbours slugs, which 
are very fond of Tomatoes. Faggots, when 
opened and spread as evenly as may he over 
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the bed, answer fairly well, and keep the 
plants and fruit up near to the light; but 
better results may be had by adopting the 
above method or a modification of it, con¬ 
fining the plants to single stems. I have 
tried the experiment of planting at the back 
of the pit, and training the plants towards 
the front, but find it answers best to plant 
as close to the front wall as may be done, and 
to train the stems, whether on the extension 
or cordon principle, towards the back. 


ASPARAGUS FAILING. 

I formed an Asparagus-bed last March in a light sandy 
soil. I trenched the ground and planted two-year-old 
crowns in May. The ground had got very dirty with 
weeds, so I ordered salt to be put on it, widen, I fear, may 
luve injured the crowns, as 1 hear salt is not generally 
used on two-vear-old plants. It looked very sickly and 
weak all the summer, and in November I ordered it to be 
cleaned and trenched a little deeper, with ihe result that 
lar too much soil was put on the beds, and now 1 find the 
crowns are much too far under this soil, and, moreover, no 
manure has been put on it. What would you advise me 
to do?—M. B., ' 

[You appear to have made a sad muddle of 
your Asparagus-bed. A little salt i3 useful 
on porous ground, especially for Asparagus, 5 
as it makes the soil retentive of moisture, aud 
one pound per square yard will not injure 
anything; but you appear to have exceeded 
this quantity. You cannot use salt enough 
on a young Asparagus-bed to kill weeds with¬ 
out running the risk of killing the .roots of 
the Asparagus. The beds will stand more 
as the roots go deeper into the ground, and 
the salt loses its power before it reaches 
them, but at all times ’it is a mistake to scat¬ 
ter large quantities of salt* upon anything 
which has life. Your best course is to 
leave the bed as it is till the end of next 
month or beginning of April, as by that time 
all the roots which have life will be showing 
signs of movement, and you will be able to 
separate the living from the dead. The 
plants should then be lifted carefully, laid on 
one side, and covered with a mat to keep 
the air from them. Remake the bed, and 
plant in shallow trenches, wide enough ta 
lay the roots out straight, and cover the 
crowns about 2 inches deep. Do not place 
any manure over the roots, but if you have 
any good compost, such as a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, wood ashes, or charred 
garden rubbish, mix this all together, and 
place this over and around the roots and 
crowns. Any manure you may have left 
from the preparation of the ground may be 
used as a mulch on the surface after the 
rootB are planted. We are assuming your bed 
has been made on the old-fashioned principle 
of crowding the roots together into a narrow 
grave-like space. It would be better to plant 
on well-prepared ground in rows 3 feet apart, 
and from 15 inches to 18 inches apart in the 
rows, and so individualise each plant, and 
then feed with rich surface-dressings, in 
which salt in moderation may do its part, 
giving any spare liquid manure which may be 
available during growth in summer.] 


GROWING MUSHROOMS OUTDOORS. 

I wish to grow some Mushrooms this year out-of-doors. I 
have obtained uonie spawn, and shall be glad to know 
when and how to plant It? I see in some accounts that a 
specially prepared bed is necessary, while others have Just 
bs good, if not better, results by growing them anywhere. 
Which do you advise?—E. S. D. U. 

[We fear there will be a poor prospect of 
getting Mushrooms if spawn be inserted in 
ordinary garden soil now, or, at least, until 
June. Then, if the weather be hot and dry, 
the spawn would not run, and if the ground 
were poor, if it did it would be worthless. 
Were the season wet and cold, the spawn 
would perish. The cost of burying pieces of 
spawn between Cabbages or Cauliflowers is 
trifling, and, if the season be favourable, and 
the ground heavily manured, some good 
Mushrooms may be had. But now and for a 
few months it is best to make up a bed or 
stable manure, if obtainable. First, get a big 
cartload, well shake it up, and mix it, also 
giving it a good watering. Let it become 
warm, then turn it, and once more after that, 
and it should be then in good condition to 
make up. Throw out on a sheltered border, 
the soil 12 inches deep and 4 feet wide. Fill 
up with the manure, tread it firm, cover it up 
with straw, and let it heat; then, just as the 
warmth declines, break up the spawn and 
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press the pieces .a all over the surface, about 
7 inches apart. Give a gentle moistening 
with tepid water, and then coat the bed over 
three-quarters of an inch thick with pure pas¬ 
ture loam, gently patting it down. Then 
cover up heavily with straw litter, and, 
should rain or snow come, lay over that some 
mats or other covering. The bed should 
slope a little to the south. Being made in a 
hollow, the bed is less exposed to cold than 
is the case if built up on the level ground. 

Market, growers who make many beds all 
through the winter and spring build them 
ridge-shaped, some 3 feet in height, and as 
broad at the base, but they have great quanti¬ 
ties of manure and straw litter. A bed made 
as described should produce Mushrooms in 
about, two months, and crop for ns long a 
period, if the spawn be really good. Beds 
under cover, especially in a cellar, have an 
advantage in shelter over those outdoors. 
You should, get “Mushrooms, and How to 
Grow Them,” reviewed in our issue of August 
25th, 1906, page 361.] 


GROUND FOR ONIONS. 

These notes are late, yet may prove useful 
to some, who are a bit behind with the pre¬ 
paration of the ground for to is season’s crops. 
Perhaps it is as well to get the seed sown as 
early in March as the state of the weather 
and ground alike will allow yet very excellent 
crops of Onions have been harvested from 
seen sown in mid-April. Although rich 
ground is necessary, it does not follow that it 
must be manured specially for this crop, as 
I have grown excellent bulbs on a plot that 
has borne a previous crop of Celery. In 
moulding up tho Celery, deep cultivation is 
imperative, and if, after the ground is 
levelled, a very moderate layer of soot be 
spread over the surface and iorked in, there 
will be little to complain of at the time of 
lifting the bulbs, provided a good secd-bed be 
prepared, the seed got in while the soil is 
fairly dry, and the same made moderately 
firm after sowing, the ground frequently hoed 
during spring and summer, nnd a dusting of 
soot applied two or three times during 
growth, this to be done early in the morning, 
while wet with dew. If an exhausted piece 
of ground has to be the Onion-plot, then by 
all means give it a heavy dressing, by placing 
a layer at the bottom of the second spit, and 
another between the two spits, as it is best to 
trench or bastard-trench for this crop. Many 
think it is impossible to get the ground too 
firm for Onions. This is an erroneous idea, 
as on heavy clay ground the surface becomes 
muqjj too hard, causing it to crack under a 
spell of drought, and when the rain comes the 
greater, part is lost to the crop on account of 
its baked surface and the many channels for 
the water to escape. On light sandy* soil 
the reverse is the ease, and the bed should be 
well trodden previous to getting out the 
1-inch deep drills 12 inches asunder, and fill¬ 
ing in with the feet after the seed has been 
sown tliinlv and evenly, finishing off with 
wooden rakes. Devonian. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 

As there will, apparently, be a scarcity of 
green vegetables for some little time to come, 
those who have grown a good quantity of the 
Jerusalem Artichoke will be congratulating 
themselves on having something to fall back 
upon to help tid_• over the difficulty. It is 
true, Artichokes arc not universally popular, 
yet they arc much esteemed by many, and 
there is generally a demand for them to a 
greater or less extent. In a season like the 
present, when the Brassiea-s have been hard 
hit by frost, Artichokes will, therefore, be 
very acceptable, and as they can be cooked 
and sent to table in so many different ways, 
they greatly assist in effecting frequent 
changes in the menu. Fortunately, last sea¬ 
son's crop was a bountiful one, so that 
wherever a good plot of ground was given 
up to their culture there will, no doubt, in 
such cases he a sufficiency of tubers to last 
for as long as they will remain fit for use, or 
until no longer required. 

The introduction of the white-skinned 
variety led to a marked improvement both in 
tin* quality and appearance of Artichokes, and 


the purple-skinned kind is now almost en¬ 
tirely superseded. Not only are the tubern 
of the white variety much more regularly 
formed, but the eyes are not so deep, conse¬ 
quently there is less waste when preparing 
them for cooking. I have just lifted the re¬ 
mainder of the crop grown last season, and 
the larger proportion of the tubers is even 
in form, and not too large. Much may be 
done, in my opinion, towards securing uni¬ 
formity in the production of well-shaped 
tubers by paying strict attention to the selec¬ 
tion of the sets for planting. I am very par¬ 
ticular on this point, and have none planted 
which are not as perfect in shape as it is pos¬ 
sible to obtain them. It is also important 
that the sets are not too small nor larger 
than medium in size, as such can always bo 
depended on to yield a much more abundant 
crop than either larger or smaller-sized sets 
would. In my own case, planting on these 
lines has just been eompl ’t«*d for this season, 
the selected plot of ground being rather heavy 
in texture, well worked, and in good heart 
from manuring having been liberally done 
for previous crops. Digging and planting 
were carried out simultaneously, the rows 
being 2 feet asunder, and the sets 18 inches 
apart. Some growers do not trouble to plant 
afresh each year, but it pays to do so, as it 
results in both the quantity and quality of 
the produce being greatly enhanced. 

A. W. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Chicory as salading. —A gardener who 
the other day sent sample heads of blanched 
Chicory to the Horticultural Hall either had 
not the best form, Witloof, or else he had 
allowed the heads to remain too long uncut 
and too much exposed to light. When last 
year, at the same place, some heads of 
Witloof were sent up from the University 
College, Reading, those were about 7 inches 
in length, of good size, solid, and well 
blanched. Really, they were perfect examples 
of this capital winter salad. But. the Chicories 
are, even when ever so well blanched, rather 
bitter, although that is a taste much liked by 
many salad eaters. Large heads from 
blanched Dandelion roots give similar astrin¬ 
gent taste. Probably the very best of all leaf 
winter salads is found in white curled Endive, 
as that, when well blanched, is sweeC How¬ 
ever, anyone partial to such salads as Chicory 
mnv easily raise roots from seed, sowing it 
thinly in drills in June. The roots ; can be 
lifted and stored for blanching as needed 
when the leaves die away.—A. D. 

Planting out versus sowing Parsley.—I 

consider planting out Parsley is by far the 
best. Some people think Parsley and 
Mignonette will not bear transplanting, but 
this is not so. 1 grow my main crops of 
both in this way. Some years ago, when 
visiting Mr. Bowerman, at Haekwood Park, 
and remarking on the fine Parsley, lie told 
me be always planted it out. Since then I 
have adopted, the same method. For the 
winter supply I always grow a portion on, a 
warm border, and cover in severe weather 
with old lights or mats, and I also grow some 
at the foot of a warm wall. In both instances 
I set out the plants about the middle of July 
from boxes, after early Potatoes came off. 
As the weather was very hot aud dry, I put in 
tree-branches to shade the plants for some 
days, keeping them moist. At first they 
flagged, hut soon revived, and now I have 
a splendid lot. I sow thinly in boxes about 
6 inches deep, and avoid crowding. -J. 
Crook. 

Early Brussels Sprouts.— This hardy win¬ 
ter vegetable may be sown outdoors in March, 
and transplanted to the permanent quarters 
direct, without any aid from glas3 protection. 
Many gardeners sow a small pinch of seed 
under glass, with a view to securing an earlier 
gathering of this favourite vegetable. From 
the outdoor sowing it is not always possible 
to secure a crop by early autumn, owing to 
the weather. The amateur grower does not 
need a large quantity, so that a small seed- 
box may afford all that is necessary for an 
early batch. Of course, where early Sprouts 
are not wanted, the ordinary open-air sowing 
in March will give all that is required. Some 
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gardeners sow in boxes, afterwards pricking 
out the seedlings into other boxes or pots. 
While some adopt the foregoing means, others 
employ separate frames and hot-beds, where¬ 
on to raise Brussels Sprouts and early and 
midsummer Cauliflowers. It is in summer, 
when plantations of these vegetables are 
making rapid strides, that the value of the 
seed-box or the hot-bed is apparent. We 
have often heard comments leading to regrets 
on the inspection of flourishing plantations 
by those who have taken no steps to push 
their crops beyond the normal season. It is 
possible to gain much time by forwarding the 
plants under some form of glass shelter. 
This is found to be the case in the favoured 
west; and it would be still more so in colder 
localities.—W. S. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Some thought should soon 
be given to the plants required for blooming 
next winter. Cuttings of Begonias, Salvias, 
Eupatoriums, Abutilons, Sparmannia afri- 
cana, Bouvardias, Libonia floribunda, So- 
lanum capsicastrum, and any other soft- 
wooded plants desired, and of which fresh 
young cuttings may be obtained, will strike 
now in a hot-bed, kept close and shaded for 
a time. Cuttings of the various climbing 
plants will also strike now under similar con¬ 
ditions. That beautiful conservatory plant, 
Luoulia gratissima, is not an easy plant to 
strike from cuttings. A good propagator, 
with proper appliances, in the shape of bell 
glasses, may succeed, but when only a limited 
number of plants is wanted it is best to layer 
a few- of the bottom shoots in sandy peat and 
keep moist till roots form. Many of the old- 
fashioned greenhouse plants, such as Azaleas, 
Camellias, Oranges, and some others, are ob¬ 
tained by grafting under glass. They were 
usually grafted in a young state, and kept 
close till the union was complete. The pro¬ 
pagation by grafting of greenhouse plants is, 
to a large" extent, now carried out on the 
continent, and in nurseries where, years ago, 
this kind of propagation was done the houses 
are now’ filled with Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
and fruit such as Grapes, Peaches, and Figs. 
The nurseryman, especially in country dis¬ 
tricts, is largely a market gardener, and has 
to keep a close watch upon the changes tak¬ 
ing place around him. Take the present de¬ 
mand for cut flowers. Though the demand is 
large, and still growing, the number of 
species required is very small, and may be 
summed up at the present time in Lilies, 
Hoses. Narcissi, Carnations, Lilacs, and a 
few odds and ends of things, such as Arum 
Lilies for wreath work, and foreign produce, 
which comes over in large quantities and 
finds a ready sale at a low price. One of the 
prettiest groups in the conservatory now is 
formed of strong plants of the Bleeding Heart 
or Lyre-flower (i)ielytra speetabilis). It is 
also a graceful plant for filling a tall vase, 
is perfectly hardy, and is easily propagated 
by division. 

The foroing-house.— Things are moving 
rapidly, and require constant attention. All 
newly-potted stuff should have a little heat 
to start it, and all cuttings as soon as rooted 
and hardened a little may be potted off and 
helped on in heat till the roots are working 
through the soil to the sides of the pots, and 
then moved to a cool-house. This work goes 
on from day to day where there is a flower 
garden to fill till the cold-houses and frames 
are filled with the plants required. Many 
plants are required now for the conservatory 
and to provide flow’ers for cutting. Narcissi 
are easily forced now, as are also Lily of the 
Valley and Hyacinths, including the Dutch 
Romans, which force easily and are not too 
large for cutting. Good plants of Lilacs, 
with well-ripened buds, soon respond to heat 
and moisture, and are valuable for cutting. 
Spirals are not so much in demand as they 
were, as they are very thirsty subjects, and 
to keep them in condition they ought to stand 
in saucers. All those things which are com¬ 
ing into bloom should have liquid-manure. 

Filling baskets for greenhouse and 
verandahs. —We make our own wire baskets ; 
they are made with stout w'ire and are last¬ 


ing. A handy man with tin necessary tools 
will make baskets of different sizes suitable 
for home work. They are devoid of the usual 
ornamental projections. As the baskets will 
be covered ultimately with hnnging growth 
the plainer they are made the better. These 
will be filled with such things as Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Asparagus Sprengeri, Achi- 
menes, Campanulas. Cere us repons. Trades- 
eantias, double Lobelias, Sedum carneum 
variegatum, Gerbera Jamesoni, Nopeta 
Glcchoma variegata, Saxifrnga sarmentosa 
tricolor, Smilax asparagoides, Verbena Miss 
Willmott, and others. Give them a start in 
heat till established, and they will be beauti¬ 
ful in the summer outside or indoor3. 

Late Vinery. —The Vines are now’ break¬ 
ing, and the rods should bo tied in position. 
As there are always more shoots thrown out 
than are required* begin in good time to re¬ 
move the weaklings, but the final thinning 
should be left tilL we can see where the best 
bunches are. We may fairly start with the 
assumption that if we want good Grapes that 
will colour and keep well till late in the sea¬ 
son, a little heat should be used now for late 
kinds. Hamburghs have ripened well with¬ 
out fire, but the thick-skinned varieties must 
I be helped on now, so as to ripen under the 
| influence of the sunshine in September at the 
latest. Top-dressing of the borders is most 
important, as this keeps the roots near the 
surface. 

Early Peach-house.— The disbudding will 
now be pretty well finished, and the thinning 
of the fruits will have received some atten¬ 
tion. It is difficult to sav what constitutes a 
crop of Peaches, so much dej>ending upon 
the vigour of the trees, but two fruits to the 
scpiare foot, if the trees are well nourished, 
will be a reasonable crop. One fruit to the 
square foot used to be considered a crop, but 
mnv everybody markets their surplus, and it 
is necessary to make the trees do their best. 
The feeding of the trees is more studied 
now, and if this is carried out on reasonable 
lines more fruits may be taken than the 
orthodox number. The ventilation is very 
important now. As soon as the fruits are 
stoned, the thermometer at night may rise to 
60 degs., and when the nights are calm and 
mild a little ventilation may he left on all 
night. 

Early Cucumbers.— If many fruits are 
wanted, a night temperature of 70 degs. may 
be given now, and the atmospheric moisture 
should be abundant, and should be obtained 
by flooding the paths. I do not care to use 
the syringe much, as the paths are easily 
flooded and its effect is more lasting. Cucum¬ 
bers (‘an be grown without much ventilation, 
especially if the glass is slightly clouded over 
with whitewash mixed with a little size, or 
something to make it adhere. The main 
thing when Cucumbers are grown rapidly 
is to regulate their growth often and encour¬ 
age the surface roots by rich top-dressing, 
and to cut all fruits as soon as ready for use. 
The fruits will keep some time with the lower 
end in water in a cool place. 

Outdoor garden.— Now that the weather 
is more genial, an effort should be made Jo 
bring the work up to date. Continue to pro¬ 
pagate bedding plants from cuttings in heat. 
Sow tender annuals of all kinds. The An¬ 
tirrhinum is not a tender annual, but the im¬ 
proved varieties sown now in heat and 
pricked off, when large enough, in to boxes, 
make beautiful masses. The colours come 
true from seeds when carefully saved. What 
an advantage it is to have a heap of compost 
lmndy to place a shovelful or so round the 
roots of anything we are planting! Roses 
appreciate this attention. Usually there is a 
lot of Chrysanthemums to throw away at 
this season where many are grown in pots for 
cutting flowers from in winter. As these are 
grown in the best soil, when the plants are 
shaken out and the soil mixed with other 
accumulations from the potting-shed, and the 
charred refuse from the rubbish-heap, and a 
little old manure, this mixture is excellent for 
any purpose, and makes the growth of the 
plant certain. Shrubs and trees may be plan¬ 
ted where the soil works freely. Mulch and 
stake immediately anything which requires it. 
This is a good season for manuring lawns. 


Most of the manufacturers now prepare 
special lawn manures, which may he used 
with advantage, and we have good results 
from basic slag and nitrate of soda. 

Fruit garden.— Birds are busy now, and 
will do much harm among the buds, if per¬ 
mitted. If the bushes are syringed with 
soapy water and then dusted with lime, or a 
mixture of lime and soot, w’hilst damp, the 
birds will not touch them. The buds of other 
fruit-trees will soon be moving, and the alkali 
wash should be discontinued for this season. 
Very great benefit is obtained by the use of 
grease-hands. I am sending a sample of a 
grease-baiul and the captured inserts still 
adhering to it, to show their value, but they 
should be placed round the stems of the trees 
not later than October. Take the heads oil 
any fruit-trees intended to be regraftod, 
leuving 6 inches or so to be cut off when the 
season comes for grafting. There is a good 
deal of this kind of work when the time 
comes round, but let the sap be active first. 
Those who failed to plant their new Straw¬ 
berry beds in August through any caus? may 
plant next month, putting a row of Onions 
which have been raised under glass between 
each two rows of Strawberries. The Onions 
will pay rent and labour, if cared for. Re¬ 
move all flowers from the plants for first sea¬ 
son, and select the best runners for potting 
for forcing and making new r beds. 

Vegetable garden.— Fill up blanks, if any. 
in Cabbage and Lettuce beds. Lettuces in 
frames should be tied up when large enough 
‘to blanch, and draw a little earth up to the 
Cabbages. It is an advantage to have a few 
rows on the early border planted rather close 
together, and when the hearts are fit to out 
pull the stems up, and prepare the land for 
dwarf French Beans or some other crop. 
There should he plenty of Mushrooms and 
Seakale and Rhubarb." Fresh roots should 
be introduced from time to time to keep up 
the supply. Plant thongs or root-cuttings of 
Seakale to produce forcing-crowns for next, 
winter. The land should have been deeply 
worked and manured for Seakale and A«- 
paragus. If the land is of a porous nature a 
dressing of salt, 1 lb. to the square yard, will 
be beneficial. Prick out Brussels Sprouts 
when large enough. Sow Onions on good 
land in rows 12 inches apart, and Parsnips 
15 inches apart. Sow Parsley where it ran 
be easily reached. Plant Horse-radish with a 
crowbar in rows 18 inches apart and 9 inches 
apart in the rows. Move Peas and Onions 
which have been raised under glass to cool 
frames. Mustard and Cress will be sown 
under glnss as required. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 11th.— Planted first batch of Gla¬ 
dioli. We shall plant others later, as we 
want some for cutting in succession. Sowed 
in boxes a few seeds of Gladioli saved last 
season ; the largest corms will flower the 
second year. Sowed a few patches of hardy 
annuals ; the main sowings will be made a 
little later. Put in cuttings of double Petu¬ 
nias, Sweet-scented Geraniums, and Sweet 
Verbenas. 

March 12th .—Pruned Roses on south wall. 
We want early blooms on this wall, and the 
plants generally flower well when pruned thus 
early. Cut close with shears Ivy on walls 
and fences. Planted a good-sized bed of Sea¬ 
kale thongs. They were taken off the crow ns 
lifted for forcing in November, and had been 
laid in dampish sand. The crowns were re¬ 
duced to one, and have been planted in rows 
15 inches apart. 

March 13th. —Apricot-blossoms are opening 
on south wall. Several trees have been 
covered with fishing-nets to shelter the blos¬ 
soms. Other trees will be covered shortly. 
Planted Peas and Beans which have been 
raised under glass. They were earthed up 
and staked at the same time, and a few ever¬ 
green branches placed on the windw r ard side. 
Beans always transplant well out of boxes. 

March l! ( th .—All newly-planted trees and 
shrubs were mulched and staked when 
planted, using the syringe and the water-pot 
when necessary. Several shrubs moved from 
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a cliche rod plan* to an exposed one. have 
had a temporary protection erected with 
stakes and branches on tho windward side. 
Put in a few more cuttings of choice Chrys¬ 
anthemums. The early cuttings are now 
well rooted and ready for 5-inch pots. 

March loth .—Planted more early Potatoes, 
Peas, and sowed Carrots and a few seeds of 
Turnip-rooted Beet for early use. Main crop 
of Beet and Carrots will be sown next month. 
Repotted our stock of Cvpripediums in rough 
peat, with a little leaf-mould, crushed char¬ 
coal, and chopped Sphagnum. Planted more 
Cauliflowers out of frames, and made a first 
sowing of winter Greens. 

March 10th .—Planted out more Tomatoes 
under glass. Most of our span-roofed houses 
have a row ? of Tomatoes along each side. 
Sowed seeds of Celosiae, Balsams, Stocks. 
Asters, Zinnias, Salpiglossis, Marigolds, etc. 
Planted a shady border with the blue Prim¬ 
rose seedlings of last year, which will soon 
flower. Sowed Antirrhinums. 

_ 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Overhanging branches of tree.—A neighbour 
has a large Elm-tree, with some very heavy branches 
overhanging my garden—the portion set aside as 
playground for my children. From time to time 
large pieces break away from this tree and fall. I 
have politely asked my neighbour to have the danger¬ 
ous parts cut otf. He declines, saying that it is a 
matter for the owner of the property to carry out. 
He now sends a written request that 1 cut off, within 
seven days, the branches of a Cherry-tree (mine), 
which overhang his garden. These are a few mere 
thin shoots above 10 feet from ground. To this I 
agree, provided he cuts back the Elm. On whom 
must I bring pressure—the yearly tenant or the free¬ 
holder?— Fuchsia. 

[The law- upon this matter is quite clear 
and simple. If boughs of a tree overhang 
the ground of a person other than the owner 
of the tree, that person may lop them off to 
the extent of a line rising perpendicularly 
from the edge of his own ground. Therefore, 
you may lop off such parts of the Elm-tree 
as actually overhang your garden, and your 
neighbour can lop off such parts of your 
Cherry-tree as overhang his garden. If I 
were you, I should at once employ a man to 
do what you are legally entitled to do in 
regard to the Elm, but I should trouble my¬ 
self nothing about the Cherry-tree. If you 
go beyond your boundary in cutting, or 
if he goes beyond his, you will be liable for 
damage one to the other, as the case may be.] 


OORRE8PONPENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and ansteers art inserted In 
Gardening free of charge if correspondenta follow tktat 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The. name and address of the sender are 
reijuired xn addition to any designation he may desire to 
1* used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three aueries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

N aming ftruit.— ^'Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
general correspondents single specimens qf fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits art 
in many cases so triflina that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Planting Camellias outdoors (T. S. 0.).—The 
best time to plant would be in June, when the plants 
are beginning to make growth. Take great care, 
however, that the plants are well hardened off before 
placing them permanently in the open air. Suitable 
plants can be obtained from any good nursery where 
hard-wooded plants are grown. When planting 
Camellias in the open we prefer a northern exposure, 
as then there is less likelihood of the flowers being 
injured should severe weather overtake them. 

Clivia in bad health {Yorkshire ).—From the ap¬ 
pearance of the leaves sent we should imagine you 
are keeping the plant too w'et at the roots. During 
the winter it should be somewhat drier than at other 
seasons. When growing freely it requires abundance 
of water, with an occasional dose of liquid-manure; 
but you must see to it that the drainage is perfect. 
When growing freely it may be potted every year; 
but in the case of large plants once in two years is 
sufficient. It inny he that the soil in which your 


plant is growing is exhausted, in which ease the host 
plan would he t<> divide it and r< p<>l in the early 
spring, using a mixture of turfy yellow loam, to which 
should be added a fourth part of fibrous peat and 
some sand If the loam is in any way heavy. The 
above causes may be wrong, as you send us no parti¬ 
culars of your treatment, and which are all im¬ 
portant in giving a reason for the failure. 

Repotting India Rubber plant (Chas. Smith). 
—Wait until the month of April. When repotting, 
use a mixture of loam and peat or leaf-mould with 
enough silver sand to be plainly visible when the 
whole is mixed together. See that the pot is quite 
clean and thoroughly drained, while the soil must be 
pressed down moderately firm. An important point 
in the case of all indoor plants is to see that no 
water is allowed to stand in the saucers they may he 
placed in. See to it. too, that the leaves are fre¬ 
quently sponged and kept clean. 

Perennials from seed {Lickan).—You can sow 
the seeds at once in boxes or pots, and stand in a 
frame. Then, when the plants are fit to handle, prick 
them out into the open garden in good soil, and place 
in their flowering quarters as soon as large enough. 
Some of them may flower this coming autumn; but 
all. if well attended to, should bloom freely in the 
spring and summer of 1908. After you have raised a 
good stock from seed it is very easy to increase the 
various plants by division, and in the ease of the 
Aubrietia by cuttings in the autumn. 

Perpetual flowering Roses for trailing (IF.). 
—There are few Rambler Roses, strictly speaking, 
that blossom late in the year; but the Teas and 
Noisettes furnish us with some excellent varieties 
that will bloom continuously until the frosts appear. 
There are none perhaps equal to Aim6e Vibert, but 
you will And Longworth Rambler, Alister Stella Gray, 
Mme. Alfred Carrtere, and Lady Waterlow four ex¬ 
cellent sorts for your purpose. A very good sort is 
Trier, and another is Debutante, for both these will 
blossom late, although they are not so profuse as 
they are in summer. Zephirin Drouhin is also a de¬ 
lightful Rose, lovely in colour and very sweet. 

Plants for rockery (Alpine Plants ).—The kind of 
plant you require is double Arahis, Aubrietias in 
variety, Alpine Phloxes, mossy and crustaceous Saxi¬ 
frages', Achillea tomentosa. Primula rosea, P. denti- 
culata, Christmas Roses, Adonis, Sedums, dwarf 
Campanulas, and such like plants. Then, in uutumn, 
you could insert Crocuses, Snowdrops, dwarf Daffo¬ 
dils, Chionodoxa, Muscari, and the like to give a 
touch of early spring to the whole. Such plants arc 
very cheap, and the present is a good time for plant¬ 
ing. You will find the above-named plants both in¬ 
teresting and pleasing, and being of perennial char¬ 
acter will last for years when once planted. 

Burnt earth (C. R .).—The burning of earth is 
not difficult, but, at the same time, a good deal of 
attention is required to ensure a good start. Light, 
dry materials, as sticks and shavings, must form the 
foundation, and when these are well alight Rose 
prunings, hedge clippings, and other slower burning 
refuse may be added. Old tree-stumps and bits of 
half-rotten wood, when once well alight, go on 
smouldering for weeks. Not until the whole pile is 
seen to be thoroughly well alight should the soil be 
added. Then it must be evenly spread all over about 
2 inches thick. In this way almost any quantity of 
earth may be burnt, the only thing necessary being 
to add more soil wherever the fire breaks through. 
Coarse turf from the roadsides and ditches may be 
treated in this way, such material being otherwise of 
very little use. 

Climbing Roses for handles of baskets 

(Clara ).—The most suitable varieties to recommend 
for this purpose would be somewhat governed by the 
size of the handle; but we have hud great success 
with the Noisettes, Teas, and Hybrid Teas for this 
purpose. Perhaps one of the best is William Allen 
Richardson, when obtained, as it should always be, 
on the Brier, unless own-root plants are procurable. 
W T e saw such a plant, or plants (for there were two- 
one at each end of the handle), last year, and they 
were a mass of lovely orange buds. Mme. Hector 
Leuilllot would be another. It has a more beautiful 
flower than W. A. Richardson. Then there are such 
sorts as Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Francois Crousse, 
Lady Waterlow', Monsieur Desir, and Gruss an Tep- 
litz. Lady Gay would make a splendid handle with 
its long trails of glowing pink blossoms; but there 
would be no autumn bloom, although it is nearly 
autumn before the variety unfolds its blossoms; but 
what I mean is there would be no second crop of 
flowers such as one may obtain from the other sorts 
named. Alberic Barbier and Rene Andre are two de¬ 
lightful Roses for this purpose, and perhaps their 
foliage, which is always glistening, would be a strong 
inducement for planting these, as when the blossom 
has disappeared the handle is always brilliant with 
the glistening foliage. 

FRUIT. 

Apple-tree unhealthy (SfeMdon).—The tree has 
been attacked by American-blight, and is badly cank¬ 
ered. As you say all the tree is like the piece you 
send, we should advise you to dig up and burn it at 
once to prevent the pest spreading to the other trees 
in the garden. In case the blight should attack 
any of the other trees, you ought next autumn, 
when the leaves have fallen, to dress them with 
caustic alkali solution that has been so often recom¬ 
mended in these pages. 

Scale on Red Currant-bushes (Scofia).—Your 
Currant-bushes have been attacked by brown-scale, 
and the plan you speak of destroying them is the 
best. Currant-bushes can be purchased so cheaply, 
and they so soon come into bearing, that there is no 
need to waste time in trying to clean them, more 
especially if all are in such a condition as the piece 
you send. Had the bushes been young, then washing 
with the caustic alkali solution when the trees are 
at rest is as good a remedy as any. The red spots 
on the other piece of wood you send are the result 
of decay, and are never found on healthy wood. 


0BORT REPLIES. 

F. E. if.— The pruning should have been done imme¬ 
diately after the tall of the leaf. Without seeing the tree* 
it is very difficult to advise how to prune, and your best 
plan will be to consult a practical man in your neighbour 

hood.- Cambria.— Write to Messrs. Barr and Son, 12, 

King-street, C-ovent Garden, W.C. ; or Amos Perry, 
Enfield, London, N. We do not undertake to forward 

letters to our correspondents.- F. M. Hall.— To make 

Lavender profitable you must be able to supply it in 
large quantities, and you say nothing as to the extent of 

ground you have planted.- Hilbcrry.—'We do not quite 

understand your query. Do you wish to make a carpet 
bed, or only use some plants as a carpet to taller ones 
growing from among the carpet ? You have made a mis¬ 
take in putting the soil through a quarter of an inch sieve, 
asin all probability it will cake together and prevent tin- 

water getting through properly.- Regular Subscriber.— 

We do not reply to queries by post. You ought to get a 
copy of “ The English Flower Garden,” in which you will 
find the whole question of hardy plants dealt with, illus¬ 
trations of l>orders also lieing given. The subject has also 
been dealt with frequently in our pages during the lost. 

year.- L. M. X. —See the articles which have appeared 

on pergolas in our Issues of Dec. 8, 19J6, p. 663 ; Dec. 29. 
p. 605; and January 12 of this year, p. 635. Copies of 
which can lie had from the publisher, post free, for 4d.— - 

L. K. II.~ No, the Ampelopsis will not injure lhe wall. 

- E. X. /’.—As to Rose-growing, get any of W. Paul’s 

workB, which can be had through any bookseller, who can 
also supply any books you may wish. As regards nursery 
work, your best plan will be to enter a good nursery’ and 
so obtain practical experience. Books will help you very 
little.——/?. /’.—Your best plan will be to consult our 
advertisement pages. We cannot for obvious reasons 
recommend any special grower.— -F. C. Wood.— You oan 
cut out the dead and withered wood at any time now, 
removing at the same time any old and exhausted shoots. 

- M. E. S.— See reply to “ Newcastle ” in our issue of 

March 2 (p. 6) re “ Moss in lawn.”- Lover of Ferns. —Get 

the climbers planted at once, either growing them in 
large tubs, or, what is better, planting them out. It is 
entirely one’s own fault if plants are dirty. Unless plants 
are kept clean you cannot expect them to thrive.- 

M. S. A—Consult a veterinary surgeon.- Mrs. A ’ess .— 

See article with illustration of “Hyacinths in pots” in 

our iesue of March 2, p. 3.- H. U. —No. The first thing 

to be done is to have Ahe lawn properly drained. If you 
see to this, then you will have little further trouble. 
Sand will do no good, as the mischief lies in the subsoil. 

- O. Gardiner.— You tell us nothing whatever of your 

treatment, which would help us considerably. The plants 
are evidently being overwatered, or you are keeping them 
too close. The plants want plenty of air when the 
weather is suitable. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of ftruits.— Xewiake .—We have never heard 
of the Apple you speak of. When it fruits please send a 
specimen, and we will do our best to get it properly 
named for you. The oorrect name is probably Hainbledon 

deux Ana- Mrs. Booth .—Apples : 1, Probably Northern 

Greening : 8, Specimens insufficient ; Pear : 2, Must have 
fresh specimens._ _ 

Catalogues received.— R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. 

—List of Camatious, Begonias . etc., and Select Seeds for 

Spting, 1907. -Boupert and Notting. Luxemburg.—List 

of Roses for 19064)7. -Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, 

Enfield .—Catalogue of Border and Rock Plants. -Peter 

Lambert, Trier .—Catalogue of Roses. -J. Lamliert snd 

Son, Trier.- Vegetable and Flower Seed List for l.»>7. - 

T. 8. Ware(’02), Limited, Feltham.—List of Hardy Peren¬ 
nials. 

Book received.—" The National Dahlia Society, 
Annual Report. List of Members, Price List, etc. Supple¬ 
ment to the Official Catalogue and Culture Guide for 1907. ’ 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent 8oolety.— We are asked to state that 
the annual general meeting of the above 
society will be held at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster, on 
Monday, March 11th next, at 8 p.m. Three 
trustees will be appointed under the new 
rules; also a treasurer. Mr. Charles H. 
Curtis, chairman of the committee, will pre¬ 
side on this occasion. 


Poison Bill. —This has been re-introduced 
into the House of Commons, and waa read 
a first time on Friday, February 22nd. 
Clause 2 of this Bill is to make it 
legal for the horticultural and agricultural 
trades to retail poisonous preparations re¬ 
quired in these industries. The new regula¬ 
tions proposed in Clause 2 practically contain 
the amendment of the law for which the 
Traders in Poisons Society have been agita¬ 
ting for the past four years. It is fully anti¬ 
cipated that the Government will push this 
Bill to a second reading at a very early date, 
and that Clause 2 will pass as it now stands. 
The New Poisons Bill has already passed tho 
House of Lords, and when the Special Com¬ 
mission sat to inquire into the present law 
regulating the 6ale of poisons, a majority re¬ 
port wtus given by His Majesty’s Privy Coun¬ 
cil in favour of the present Bill. It is well 
known that it is strongly advocated aa a 
necessity by the Board of Agriculture, so 
that there i« very little doubt about it passing. 

G. H. Richards, 
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VEGETABLES. 

JUDGING VEGETABLE COLLECTIONS 
BY POINTS. 

The Royal Horticultural Society’s “ rules of 
judging ” contain in relation to all kinds of 
vegetables certain maximum points, their 
special aim being first to determine by the re¬ 
spective points allotted to each one its 
assumed value as an edible product, also its 
relative value on the exhibition table, and in 
these respects to instruct judges as to the re¬ 
lative values they should put on each kind 
when pointing collections at exhibition. Not 
in all cases, however, is this scale observed, 
especially when collections are severely 
limited in the number of dishes shown, as in 
such cases invariably the very best ones in 
season are then staged, and all seem to have 
either for table or for show' equal merit. In 
the R.H.S. scale of points Asparagus, dwarf 
and Runner Beans, Brussels Sprouts (plants). 
Cauliflowers, Celery, Mushrooms, Onions, 
Peas, Potatoes, Seakale, and Tomatoes, are 
each allotted a maximum of seven points. 
Long-pod Beans, Cucumbers, and Leeks have 
each a maximum of six points. Globe 
Artichokes, Beet, picked Brussels Sprouts, 
Cabbages, Carrots, Endive, Kale, Lettuces, 
Parsnips, Turnips, and Marrows each have 
five points allotted to them. A few' 
other things, seldom exhibited in col¬ 
lections, come still lower. There is not much 
to find fault with in this classification, with 
the exception of putting Carrots so low' down, 
as a good dish of these roots is as hard to 
obtain as is any vegetable in the lists through¬ 
out. Clearly Carrots should go into the first 
list of seven points maximum, and Beet and 
Parsnips into the six point list. All the re¬ 
mainder in the five point list are not high 
class or difficult to grow. Leeks also, in the 
six point list should, with Carrots, go into 
the seven point list, as these, again, need 
great skill to grow them well, and good ones 
make a strong feature in a collection. But so 
fully are competing exhibitors, as a rule, 
awako to the points of respective products, 
that in the late summer and autumn, the 
time of year when vegetable competitions 
are so plentiful, most of those kinds men¬ 
tioned in the seven point list with Carrots and 
Leeks almost. always are staged in collec¬ 
tions, Asparagus and Seakale being, of 
course, omitted as out of season. 

The chief vegetable competitions in the 
kingdom, and probably in the whole world, 
are those at the great Shrewsbury exhibition 
in August of each year. But this year, owing 
to some important rearrangements in the col¬ 
lection classes, of which there are ten diverse, 
and for all of which very valuable cash prices 
are offered, each collection is severely limited. 
The object of that arrangement, and it in¬ 
cludes eight traders’ collections also, is that 
a champion prize of 10 guineas is being 
offered by the society for the best collection 
out of all these nine-dish collections, which 


will, of course, be added to the prize it takes 
in its particular class. For this champion 
prize pointing is enforced, and the committee 
have simplified the matter by creating a 
maximum of seven points for each dish, no 
matter what it may be. Of course, it does 
not by any means follow that judges would 
appraise Turnips or Marrows ns they would 
Cauliflowers or Potatoes, but the equalising 
of the points renders the pointing more 
easy. But at that time of the year what are 
the kinds of vegetables likely to be found in 
the best collections? They will, probably, be 
Cauliflowers, Celery, Leeks, Tomatoes. 
Potatoes, Runner Beans, Peas, Carrots, and 
Onions, whilst for reserve may be Cucum¬ 
bers, Beet, Parsnips, Turnips, and Marrows. 
Mushrooms, although put into the higher list, 
are seldom exhibited, as they are far too un¬ 
reliable, and may prove failures at any 
moment. Of course, when collections must 
include from twelve to sixteen kinds, then 
not a few of the more inferior ones have to be 
staged. In the early summer a fine dish of 
long-pod Beans is by no means to be de¬ 
spised, and is not always easy to get good. 
These, then, ready merit a much higher posi¬ 
tion than is usually allotted to them. Late 
in the year, and about the time of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum shows, collections then seldom ex¬ 
ceed six kinds, the primary ones being Cauli¬ 
flowers, Potatoes, Carrots, Tomatoes, Celery, 
and Leeks, Turnips, Beet, and Parsnips, or 
Brussels Sprouts being used as substitutes 
when others are lacking. Brussels Sprouts 
in the form of stems or plants are never a 
popular feature. When at one great exhibi¬ 
tion where these stems were shown in trebles 
I found cut sprouts packed in between honest 
ones to make a full stem - T have since viewed 
these with suspicion. At the best such stems 
are far from being attractive objects. A good 
dish of Sprouts is a far more desirable item. 

It sometimes is made a condition in judging 
of collections of vegetables that in the case 
of absolute equality in points the award shall 
be determined by the excellence or otherwise 
of the staging. No such condition is found in 
the Shrewsbury schedule. With, as will prob¬ 
ably be the case at that great show, ten first 
prize collections of nine dishes from ten 
classes will have to be pointed on the seven 
point maximum basis, it is certain that there 
will be before the judges one of the hardest 
jobs they have ever faced. A. D. 


Forcing Cauliflowers.- It is doubtful 
whether the term forcing is really applicable 
to Cauliflowers, but, all tin? same, it has a 
milder sense than is the common one. and, 
so used. Cauliflowers can be subjected to 
gentle warmth, and thus made not only to 
grow rapidly, but to head-in early, and in that 
wav assist to supply high-class vegetables at 
a time when such food is usually scarce. 
Certainly the dwarf type originally named 
Snowball, but which has since had other 
appellations attached, of which Early Forcing 


is one, does admit freely of glass culture and 
early production in warmth. Seed sown in 
January in shallow' pans and stood in gentle 
warmtli soon germinates, and if the plants 
are grown on in a frame in a dung-bed the 
heads can be ready in May. Amateur gar¬ 
deners having no heat must be content with 
small sowings in a cool-house or frame, and 
for these February and March are soon 
enough. If the seedlings be pricked off into 
shallow boxes filled with good soil, thinly, 
and hardened off, then planted out on to a 
warm border, they will head-in freely during 
June.—A. D. 


PREPARATION OF THE ONION BED. 
The Onion must have well-manured soil, and 
without this a heavy and full yield of sound, 
well-ripened bulbs cannot be expected. In 
reason the ground cannot be too liberally 
manured, or too deeply dug or trenched. 
Usually the autumn is chosen for trenching 
the place for the Onion bed, working in some 
manure into the bottom of the trenches for 
the roots to feed upon when the weather is 
dry. It is generally known that Onions root, 
deeply into the ground, and. remembering 
this, good cultivators prepare for them some¬ 
thing which will build up a vigorous growth. 
In trenching ground in early winter there arc 
opportunities of disposing of much garden 
refuse which might otherwise become a nui¬ 
sance. Vegetable matter of any kind when 
deeply buried is converted into humus, and 
becomes valuable food for succeeding crops. 
Trenching, again, allows of the employment 
of green or strawy manure fresh from the 
stable or cow-yard, which cannot be so well 
dealt with by ordinary digging. Surface cul¬ 
tivation requires short decayed manure, 
which answers well for most, crops. The 
same necessarily is valuable also in the 
deeper trenches, but is not at the same time 
so indispensable, because bv slow decompo¬ 
sition the fresh manure serves as food for a 
longer period. Onion ground is invariably 
made firm by rolling or treading the surface, 
firmness conducing to sturdy growth and per¬ 
fect maturity. Clearly, then, trenching needs 
to be conducted at an early period of the 
winter, so that time is given for the bed to 
settle down before seed-sowing time comes 
round in spring. It is a good plan to fork 
over the surface during frost spells some 
time after trenching is completed. This pul¬ 
verises the soil, causing it to crumble down 
later when the drills an; drawn and the 
garden roller run over it. Ground that is 
trenched cannot be left so rough and broken 
on the surface as is possible by simple dig¬ 
ging, t>eeause the under spit is less firm, and 
more crumbling, consequently the surface of 
trenched ground runs together by the action 
of winter rains. If advantage is taken to 
move the surface when fnxst bound, and leave 
it exposed to the action of the weather, there 
is a much more perfect tilth when sowing has 
to be done. If it is considered necessary to 
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increase the fertility of the soil short decayed 
manure, soot, or other artificials, could be 
applied prior to this surface movement. 
Whether seeds are sown direct or the plants 
first raised in boxes and planted out, the 
same soil preparation is advisable. 

W. Si’RUGNELL. 


MUSHROOMS ALL THE YEAR. 

The locality. —The first thing in Mushroom 
culture is to chocse a suitable place—e.r/., 



Movable two-sided Mushroom-bed 


any airy cellar or basement. By airy I mean 
one to which it is possible to let in air at will, 
while maintaining the temperature at about 
60 degs. Fahr., and affording the necessary 
moisture. The place should be large enough i 
to allow of changing the beds so as not to 
always grow the Mushrooms in one place. 
When the Mushroom season is ended the bed ' 
should be removed. This makes excellent 
manure for the vegetable garden. The walls | 
should also be scraped and disinfected with 
quick lime, and the cellar or basement should 
be thoroughly aired. By taking these pre¬ 
cautions it will be possible to use the same 
place year after year. 

The season for cultivating Mush¬ 
rooms. —If it is desired to have a supply of 
Mushrooms all the year round there will be I 
three seasons. The preparations for the first 
bed to commence in the spring will be made i 
in February, so that the beds can be formed 
in March. The second bed will be formed 
towards the end of July, and the third in 
October. The beds formed in July will be 1 
weaker than those of the other two seasons. 
The temperature at this time being higher, 
the fermentation of the manure will be more 
active, and give out more heat. It will be 
necessary to give more air at this season to 
carry off the vitiated air, and to water the 
ground, in order to supply the required mois¬ 
ture. 

Preparation of the manure.— This 
ought to be good horse, ass, or mule dung, 
and should contain straw, as this makes the 
preparation easier. The fresher the manure 
the better. Manure intended for Mushroom 
culture should be heaped up pretty high to 
guard against rotting, and in preparing it the 
freshest manure from the stable should be well 
mixed in. A cubic yard of manure will be 
sufficient to form three or four yards of beds. 
(Ten yards of beds are sufficient for one 
season.) Level the dung in the form of a bed. 
It is best that the preparation should be done 
under cover to protect the manure from heavy 
rain, and in summer from getting too dry. The 
heap should be 27 inches to 30 inches deep. 
Treat it as for the preparation of any other 
hot-bed, giving plenty of water for the pur¬ 
pose of setting up fermentation. After eight 
or ten cfciys the fermentation will slacken. 
Then turn the heap over from top to bottom, 
commencing at the part last made, and taking 
care that the edges shall form the centre of 
the new heap. In case any parts are too dry 
add winter, so that there shall be equal fer¬ 
mentation in all parts, and also an equal de¬ 
gree of moisture. Fermentation will continue 
for eight days, during which the dung will lose 
its peculiar odour, and take on that of the 
Mushroom spawn. Then turn the heap over 
as before, reducing its size, and giving it a 
depth of about 20 inches to 23 inches. In 
five or six days afterwards the dung will be 
sufficiently prepared to be formed into beds. 
It will be in such a condition that on squeez¬ 
ing it in the hand no water will exude from 
it. 

How to form the beds.— Thus prepared, 


the manure is taken to the place where the 
beds are to be formed, and is nrranged in 
heaps on the spot. The beds are the heaps 
of manure built into pyramid form, 12 inches 
to 15 inches at the base, and about 16 inches 
deep. The operator spreads the manure well 
with his hand so that there shall be no lumps, 
also making it firm. A Mushroom bed cannot 
be too firm. The bed ought to be a little , 
wider than it is intended to be. and then re¬ 
move from the sides such of the manure as is 
loose, so that the sides of the bed shall be as 
firm as the middle. The manure being in a 
state of fermentation, will get warm again, 
especially from being so firm, but after a few 
days the heat will diminish. When the heat I 
is not too great for the hand to be thrust into 
the bed and kept there it will be the right 
time to proceed with the spawning. The 
Mushroom spawn in the growing state, or 
even in a dried state, is used. It is some¬ 
times sold prepared for the purpose, but it 
can be gathered off the sides of dung heaps or 
from fields in which cattle are feeding. In 
the first season it can also be gathered from 
the beds themselves before gathering any 
Mushrooms, but it is best to use as much as i 
possible only virgin— i.c., uncultivated- 
spawn as being generally the more vigorous. 
Having got his spawn, the Mushroom-grower 
will break it up into small squares, and insert 
the pieces into the bed under the manure 
about 15 inches apart in two rows on each 
side of the bed. The first row should be a 
few' inches higher than the base of the bed, 
and the second row about half way up. The I 
bed is left for 20 days to 25 days, and then 
examined to see if the spawn has vegetated, 
which is shown by the lengthening of the 
filaments. If this is not the case, then the i 
spawn is bad, and there will be no crop to I 
speak of. If, on the other hand, tire spawn 
has laid well hold of the manure, the next 
thing to do is to cover the bed with not quite j 
half-an-ineh of fine virgin soil. Well sifted 
loam is the best for this, which in the case 
of small beds can be done by hand. The soil 
is flattened down with a shovel. The fila¬ 
ments of spawn penetrate the soil, and form 
the heads of the young Mushrooms. The 
Mushrooms generally emerge in small, close i 
groups, until the surface of the bed is alto- | 
gether covered with them. 

Gathering the crop.— This calls for 
some care. Some of the Mushrooms in a 
group are more advanced than the others. 
The time to gather is before the Mushrooms 
have commenced to open. If a group of 
Mushrooms shows signs of being used up— 
i.e., where the Mushrooms show inequality in 
size—it should be pulled up and new spaw n 
sown. Given the right sort of manure, and 
also good spawn, a new group will be formed 
in about twenty days in the same place, or 
thereabouts. The crop will continue as long 
as the mnnure contains the elements neces¬ 
sary for the formation of Mushrooms—that is 
to say, sometimes for three months—while it 
may be that after the first crop the spawn 
dies. 

Failure in Mushroom culture is due to 
a number of causes : inferior quality or bad 
preparation of manure, defective spawn, or 
the fact that the surroundings do not suit it. 

Diseases of Mushrooms.— The Mushroom 
is often the prey of inferior cryptogams. In 
the case of artificial Mushroom culture it is 
| necessary the spawn should be pure. The 
diseases which attack Mushrooms are verdi¬ 
gris, mildew', etc. Before sowing the spawn 
in the beds it should be carefully examined 
for the detection and elimination of para¬ 
site cryptogams. In close, heavy weather 
the cellar should be well aired at intervals. 
If the air is allowed to get foul a sort of 
leprosy attacks the Mushrooms, and is ns 
fatal to them as the other parasites .—Revue 
Horticolc. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Good flavoured Peas —Will you kindly give me 
the names of two main-crop Peas, as near in type 
and flower as possible to Ne Plus Ultra, height hot 
exceeding 3 feet? How wide apart should Peas lie 
sown in the drills, and when shall I sow them? — 
H. P. M. S. 

[It is true that Pea Ne Plus Ultra has few' 
equals for flavour. The nearest approach to 
it, and many growers think it equal in 


quality, is Autocrat, perhaps the most popu¬ 
lar and widely grown of all late Peas. The 
pods are short and blunt, but very green, as 
are the Peas. Under good culture its height 
is 4 feet. For earlier sowing, a good variety 
is Peerless Marrowfat. This belongs to the 
mid-season section of Peas, of which there 
are dozens of excellent 3-feet varieties. 
Peerless is of that height. Failing to obtain 
that, try Webbs’ Senator, Sutton’s Prize¬ 
winner, or Thomas Laxton, all of which are 
good. A very fine tall Pea to grow beside 
Autocrat, and 3 feet in height, is the Glad¬ 
stone. Sow Peerless or one of the others 
at once, and Autocrat for succession ten to 
twelve days later. Sow on well-trenched 
and manured ground, in rows 4 feet apart. 
Draw a broad, shallow drill 6 inches wide, 
and put in the Peas fully 3 inches apart. 
Some sow even wider than that.] 

Peas and greenfly —I am again thinking of sow¬ 
ing Peas, and would like to tell you of my experience 
last year. After dwarf Peas I sowed Duke of York 
and Autocrat, which, when well up and staked, be¬ 
came infested with greenfly, which quite ruined the 
Peas. 1 should bo very glad if you could advise me¬ 
llow to act this year should my Peas be again 
attacked.— Blotter. 

[Insects generally attack Peas in hot, dry 
weather, when the roots, because the soil is 
shallow, begin to suffer from drought. The 
best thing to do to secure success witli 
Peas is to have the ground trenched 2 feet 
deep, burying a good dressing of manure to 
cause the roots to go deep for food and mois¬ 
ture. To sow Peas on soil that has been 
merely dug from 10 inches to 12 inches is to 
court failure. Then, sowings are commonly 
far too thick. Some twelve Peas nre sown 
where there should be but two or three, 
hence later the plants starve each other, and 
become a prey to insects. It is possible your 
large green-fly on your Peas was the product 
of the cuckoo spit, with which you, no doubt, 
are familiar. Whenever seen this should be 
at once washed off. If, however, the fly be 
ordinary, but large, aphides, the best thing 
to do is to purchase 2 oz. of Quassia chips, 
soak that for twenty-four hours in two gallons 
of boiling water, add \ lb. of soft soap, then 
gently spray the infested plants with it, so as 
to render the stems and leaves very offensive. 
You may strengthen this by soaking 2 oz. of 
Tobacco in a gallon of hot water, and adding 
it to the solution when you have strained it. 
That will not affect the Peas in the pods. 
Not only should Peas be sown on deeply- 
worked and well manured soil, and also sown 
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Small movable Mushroom-beds against a wall. 

t far more thinly than is the general rule, but 
they need in dry weather liberal waterings, 
and also in the evening overhead syringing, as 
that helps the haulm to regain substance after 
the heat of the day. Still farther with liberal 
waterings they like mulchings of long manure 
laid along either side of the rows, to shelter 
the roots from the heat. How far in the 
past, you have acted on these lines you will 
know, but if not so, no wonder failure re¬ 
sults.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE TAR WEED (CIIAMJEBATIA 
FOLIOLOSA). 

This unique little shrub, an illustration of 
a flowering shoot of which we give, from a 
photograph taken in a Surrey garden, is 
remarkable for the Fern-like beauty of its 
leaves. It belongs to the Rose order, and 
bears white flowers, something like those of 
a Bramble. It occurs in a wild state in the 
hilly country of California, where it grows 
about a foot high, forming a dense spreading 
carpet, which quite covers the ground. It 
is known by the name of Tar Weed in con¬ 
sequence of the powerful and somewhat dis¬ 
agreeable odour given off by the plant when 
touched or walked upon, and which is very 
noticeable in the air where the plant is com¬ 
mon. This plant is sometimes, though not 
often, seen in English greenhouses. In 
favoured positions in this country, it would 
probably do well in the rock-garden or on 
well-drained banks. I have seen it growing 
freely in places where there were sharp frost 
and snow early in November, and where it 
must have been subjected to much cold 
during the winter. In trying it out-of-doors, 
as sunny a position as possible should be 
given it, and it should be planted in well- 
drained sandy loam. It. 


lactiflora, over 4 feet in height, was a beauti¬ 
ful sight in the herbaceous border; the rare 
Asclepias Douglasi perfected its great flower- 
balls, and A. tuberosa its flat heads of vivid 
orange, while Asparagus Sprengeri, hanging 
over a ledge, was as happy as if under glass. 
Boronia megastigma bore hundreds of its 
deliciously-scented flowers, and is doing well 
in peat; Bouvardia Humboldti, which came 
through last winter uninjured, was white with 
fragrant flowers in August; the rare Bow- 
keria triphylla, from South Africa, bore its 
white Calceolaria-like blossoms; Brachy- 
glottis repanda, 7 feet in height, and as much 
through, has grown fast, and is now showing 
many budding flower-sprays; and Buddleia 
Colvillei, now 8 feet high, flowered for the 
first time, and is at present bearing branch¬ 
ing seed-pods. This Buddleia evidently does 


| in September; the maroon-leaved, yellow- 
flowered Hibbertia dentata; the purple and 
white Ilardenbergias ; while in a shady spot 
Shortia galacifolia and Ourisia coccinea 
flowered well; and Nertera depressa was 
covered with orange berries. Callistemon 
salignus, listed by nurserymen ns Metro- 
sideros floribundn, bore a profusion of its 
crimson bottle-brushes, and C. lanceolata 
and C. frigida are doing well. The tender 
Calceolaria Burbidgei produced its large pale 
yellow flowers in quantity during the autumn. 
C. indivisa was a sheet of gold in July, and 
C. violacea was very lovely when thickly 
covered with its lavender, hooded blossoms. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Planting Hollies (E. •/.).—The spring scinon of 


TENDER PLANTS IN THE SOUTH¬ 
WEST.—I. 

South Devon and the southern shores of 
Cornwall are so favoured in the way of cli¬ 
mate that plants which can only be grown 
around London under glass are to be met 
with in that, district, living in the open air 
in the most flourishing condition. Natives of 
South Africa, Australia. New Zealand, the 
Himalayas, Burmah, Chili, and other South 
American countries vie with each other in 
vigour, and it is but natural that, this being 
the case, the culture of tender plants should 
be widely practised in that neighbourhood. 
Almost every garden is remarkable for the 
excellent condition of certain rare plants that 
it contains, and mention may be incidentally 
made of Trewiddcn, Tregothnan, Tregye, 
Trebah, Rosehill, Penjerrick, Menabilly, 
Trchane, Trelissiek, Tremough, Lanarth, 
Bosahan, Carclew, Enys, Killiow, Pentillio 
Castle, and Greenway, all well known to the 
writer, in this connection. The plants men¬ 
tioned in the following notes form but a 
small portion of the rare and tender subjects 
cultivated in Devon and Cornwall, but the 
account of their successful cultivation in the 
open may be of interest to those whose place 
of residence makes their culture, except under 
glass, an impossibility. 

In the spring the Acacias were a lovely sight 
in the south-west, great trees of A. dealbata. 
50 feet in height, being clouds of gold, and 
A. melanoxylon, A. verticillata, A. armata, 
A. longifolia, A. ovata, and others being 
covered with flowers. Great bushes of Abu- 
tilon vitifolium, 15 feet to 20 feet in height, 
carried quantities of lavender or white blos¬ 
soms 3 inches across. In some gardens these 
Abutilons have a way of dying off suddenly 
when they attain a large size. The blue Aga- 
panthus umbellatus, its white form, and the 
deciduous white species, which is not recog¬ 
nised in horticultural dictionaries, all 
flowered well; and Anemone Fannini, from 
South Africa, developed blossoms. Abelia 
floribunda, grown as a bush, was covered 
with its drooping pink flowers. Alstrccmeria 
Pelegrina and its white variety, generally 
grown under glass, bloomed well in the open. 
The Fig-leaved Hollyhock (Altluea ficifolia), 
grew’ to a height of 12 feet, and numerous 
self-sown seedlings are springing up around 
it. i-Ethionema pulchellum was pretty in the 
rock garden, and Androsace lanuginosa has 
covered a ledge 5 feet square, and was a 
lovely picture when in full bloom. A group 
of the Dropmoro variety of Anchusa italica 
was a glorious sight in June; Arctotis 
aureola bore its bright orange flowers from 
February until late autumn, and Arthropo- 
dium cirrhatum, from New Zealand, per¬ 
fected its large white flower scapes above its 
drooping foliage. Aristaea Ecklonis, a Cape 
plant, held branching sprays of small blue 
flowers; the newly-introduced Artemisia 
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A flowering-shoot of the Tar Weed (Cham®batia foliolosaX From a photograph in 
Mr. Chandlers’ garden at Ilaslemerc, Surrey. 


not bloom until it attains a large size. Ber- 
beridopsis corallina bore its crimson, globu¬ 
lar flowers in the autumn, and enjoys the 
companionship of other Chilian plants. 
Mutisia decurrens climbs through it, and dis¬ 
plays its splendid orange flowers with the 
background of its dark foliage; Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata, formerly Crinodendron llookeri- 
anum, grows in front of the Berberidopsis, 
and in June was crimson with flower, while, 
hard by, nre Mitraria coccinea, brilliant 
when in bloom, nnd Philesia buxifolia, 
beautiful when bearing its pink Lapageria- 
like blossoms. Other plants in the vicinity 
are the giant Honeysuckle (Lonicera Ilildc- 
brandiana), which bore flowers over 6 inches 
in length ; Clematis indivisa lobata, white 
with bloom in April ; Daphne indica alba, 
flowering in mid-winter; Colquhounia 
coccinea, a very rare Himalayan shrub that 
bore its orange-red flowers for the first time 


the year is.no douht.the beat and safest time to plant 
uukst varieties of Holly. It should be done at the end 
of April and throughout the month of May. after 
the plants have commenced to put forth new growth, 
and, if the roots are well mulched to protect them 
from drought, and the operation of replanting is care¬ 
fully performed, failures rarely occur. 

Tlfte Colden Juniper.— The groat heat of 
last summer apparently suited those trees 
and shrubs that are distinguished by their 
yellow tint. I never before saw the Golden 
Juniper so finely coloured, and Retinospora 
plumosa aurca. Thuja semper-aurea, and 
Cupressus Lawsoniana lutea were in excep¬ 
tionally fine form. 1 noticed that position 
had a marked effect, for when the sun did 
not come fully through the greater part of 
(lie day the foliage was not so highly 
coloured. In positions where the plants 
were exposed to a free circulation of air, 
and got the full force of the sun, the 
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colour was extremely brilliant, this being 
particularly the case with the Golden Juni¬ 
per, which I consider to be the best of the 
yellow-leaved evergreens. It not only keeps 
its colour well, but does not show that ten¬ 
dency to drop its foliage after a certain age, 
as is the case with the golden forms of 
Retinospora, which are so apt to go brown 
at the base after a few year's. Not only is 
this the case, but it is much hardier, and 
can be used in exposed positions.— Byflbet. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

RO 8 E 8 . 

OWN-ROOT ROSES FOR POT CULTURE. 

Rose-growers do not fully appreciate the 
value of Rose-plants from cuttings, or there 
would be a larger demand for them. Espe¬ 
cially do I recommend them for pots. The 
numbers of fine roots the plants produce 
seem eminently fitted for pot-work instead 
of the long spiral roots of the Brier-stock. 
Let anyone plant out under glass in a bed of 
well-prepared soil some own-root plants, and 
also grafted plants of the same variety, and 
grow all under the same conditions, and he 
will quickly see a marked difference in favour 
of own-root plants. ' 

Of course, like all things in gardening (and 
not only in gardening), it pays to do a thing 
thoroughly; therefore, when taking the cut¬ 
tings, they should be of the very best and 
healthiest growth obtainable. The present 
is a very suitable moment for taking cuttings 
from plants in bloom. The growths that 
have borne a flower are best. Cut the shoot 
up into pieces containing two eyes or leaf- 
buds. Retain the foliage, and cut ehoot 
level at the bottom eye. The cuttings root 
best and succeed best if potted at once into 
small pots, known as thimbles, and there is 
no better place for them than a dung-bed 
but, failing this, a box fitted with glass anil 
placed on the hot-water-pipes of greenhouse 
is a good place. There should be enough 
Cocoa-nut-fibre in the frame to plunge the 
small pots up level with their rim. The 
cuttings are watered well before plunging 
them in the frame. The best soil for the 
cuttings is sandy loam and leaf-soil.- A tern 
perature of about 70 degs. to 75 degs. should 
be maintained in the dung-bed or propa- 
gating-box, and care must be taken to cover 
up the frame at night so that heat does not 
rapidly decline, and shading with paper 
should be resorted to on fine days. The cut¬ 
tings must be sprayed over now and then, 
and diligent search made for decaying 
foliage. In about a month the cuttings 
should be rooted. When the roots are seen 
coming through the pot, the cuttings must 
be potted on into small 60’s, and kept in a 
temperature of about 65 degs. 

It is not weU to have the potting soil too 
sandy for the later stage of these cuttings, as 
1 find they lack that robustness they should 
have unless the soil be fairly firm. 

Plants raised like this are very economi¬ 
cally produced, and are far more satisfactory 
than grafted plants. Let anyone plant out 
some of these own-root plants in beds of soil 
upon benches situated in a light, well-heated 
greenhouse, and see what vigour there will 
be, especially if the plants receive a dressing 
of bone-meal now and again as a stimulant. 

To obtain such plants as I have described, 
it is necessary to have some budded or 
grafted plants grown on in heat, in order 
to have them forward in growth and ready to 
strike early in March. It is money well 
spent to get ready a supply of such plants. 
Many of the delightful Rambler Roses njake 
pretty little table plants if struck from cut¬ 
tings, and their growths kept pinched back. 
They will yield lovely trusses of bloom. 
There are hosts of interesting Polyantha and 
China Roses that are worth growing as minia¬ 
ture pot plants for decorative work. 

Rosa. 

Crafting old Rose-plants under glass.— 

Tt may not occur to everyone that possesses 
; greenhouse with Roses upon the walls or 
i oof that such Roses may be regrafted with 
;i better variety without much trouble. Sup¬ 


pose one has a fine old plant of Gloire de 
Dijon, and prefers a rich crimson variety, 
such as Liberty. The old Gloire has pro¬ 
bably fifty growths of last veajr’s production 
as thick as one’s little finger, and each one 
of such growths should bo immediately cut 
back severely. This is, of course, assuming 
that the plant is in a dormant state. Cut 
back the growths to within about 2 inches of 
where they start from. Now prepare some 
grafts from a dormant plant of, say, Liberty 
or Bridesmaid, and graft all over the plant, 
taking care to make the union of stock and 
scion as complete as possible. A smearing 
over with liquid grafting-wax will complete 
the operation. W hen the grafts commence 
to grow, they must be watched, so that the 
bast does not cut in too tightly, and all new 
shoots springing from the stock should be 
rubbed off, so that the grafts may be assisted 
in every possible manner. There is no need 
to wait for some years to have such Roses as 
Liberty covering a roof when it may be easily 
accomplished by the method I have attempted 
to describe. Hail I a large conservatory or 
Rose-house, nothing would delight me more 
than to try the various new Roses by grafting 
them upon old-established plants of other 
varieties.—W. X. 


PRUNING RAMBLING ROSES. 

The time of year has come when men go up 
and down with knife and shears, and prune 
indiscriminately all the Roses in the garden. 
Rambling summer flowering varieties, which 
should have been thinned the previous 
autumn, are ruthlessly deprived of the 
greater part of their long, stout last year’s 
growth just because they are in the way. Of 
course, this does not happen where pruning 
is done with intelligence, but it does happen 
nevertheless, and therefore the season is op¬ 
portune to put in a plea for rambling Roses 
and appeal that they may be spared the 
knife. 

Observe their manner of growth ; the plant, 
as soon as the blossoms open, commences to 
throw up, principally from the base, long fat 
shoots, which eventually thrust themselves 
througli the lower bush right up into the air. 
Then they begin to arch over, and bask in the 
sunshine, and the wood, at first a pale green, 
becomes darker, in some cases a bronze- 
green, whilst the thorns, once the same 
colour as the shoot, and bending at the 
points when pressed, now assume a contrast, 
and are firm. Push against their sides, and 
they fly off close to the stem. By this we are 
assured that the plant is healthy, the wood 
ripe, the frost prepared for, and that flowers 
will come next June. 

But what of the old shoots which have just 
given us masses of flowers? In the majority 
of cases, the Wichuraianas and Banksias are 
some exceptions. This growth has done its 
work ; it will either flower no more or flower 
feebly. The new growth has been sent up to 
replace it. So it is quite clear that if wc 
were to cut back these long young shoots in 
early spring in the way we prune hybrid per- 
petuals, we should be hindering rather than 
assisting Nature ; we shall be cutting away 
all the wood on which the best flowers are to 
come, and the plant will have to make some* 
more. Let us, therefore—say, in August, 
when the young shoots are growing—cut out 
the old wood that has yielded its crop of 
flowers, together with any that is dead, and 
do it as close to the base as possible. This 
will admit light and air, the young shoots 
will be the bettor able to ripen, and the bush 
will be kept within bounds. These long 
shoots may be secured to stakes or rails—not 
bunched together—to preserve them from 
being whipped and bruised by the wind, and 
the plant be left to await next year’s flower¬ 
ing, no further thinning and no pruning 
being necessary. So keep your knife in the 
pocket when you approach rambling Roses 
at this time of the year.— Joseph H. Pem¬ 
berton, in Gardeners’ Magazine. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Rosa rugosa on Crass.- This Rose de¬ 
serves to be more planted. It has so many 
things to recommend it, not the least being 
its vigorous growth. Those who want a good 
hedge should plant this. Another purpose it i 


is splendid for is planting in groups on the 
Grass. I have a large mass in this way many 
yards across. Some twenty to twenty-five 
years ago two plants were planted—one of the 
white and one of the type. The two first 
years these did not make much progress, but 
later on they grew' amazingly, mingling to¬ 
gether splendidly. The position is a some¬ 
what exposed one, the soil being heavy loam, 
with a north aspect. Of late years they have 
extended rapidly on all sides, throwing out 
suckers freely. When in bloom this large 
mass is very attractive^ In the summer I 
think the effect produced by the large bright 
red shining hips equals that of the blooming 
season. For placing in vases in autumn, or 
for church decoration, the fruiting branches 
are beautiful, remaining bright a long time. 
The hips are quickly carried away by the 
squirrels, which are fond of the seeds, i have 
three or four more groups planted at the same 
time in mixed shrub beds, but in no case have 
they succeeded so well as those on the Grass, 
and the lesson I have learnt is that the 
plants do not like being disturbed at the 
roots. Everyone having room should plant 
the red and white forms together.—J. C. F. 

Pruning newly-planted Boses.— 1 shall he 
greatly obliged if you will kindly give me your valu¬ 
able advice on pruning Hybrid, Hybrid Tea, and Tea 
Roses. Some I had in 190fj did not do well, so I took 
them up in the autumn, dug the ground well, added 
breeze and a dressing of basic slag, planting again the 
end of last December with some more new Rose-trees. 

I have just given the ground a dressing of Tonka’ 
manure, and intend adding the ordinary manure at 
pruning time.— U. H. Bryant. 

[As you have replanted the bushes with 
some new ones, you will do well to prune all 
rather severely this season. Vigorous- 
growing Hybrid Perpetuals, such as Ulrich 
Brunner, cut back to within 5 inches or 
6 inches of the ground ; less vigorous sorts 
to within 2 inches or 3 inches. Of Hybrid 
Teas, such sorts as Grace Darling cut back 
to 5 inches or 6 inches, and varieties of the 
Mrs. W. J. Grant type to about 2 inches or 
3 inches. The Tea-scented will probably 
need severe pruning, owing to soft wood made 
late in the year; but if the plants have some 
nice, ripened, hard growths, wc should re¬ 
commend you to retain these, say, 6 inches 
to 8 inches long, or at least one or two such 
growths upon each bush. You must not be 
disappointed if your Roses do not blossom 
very well in July, but you should obtain a 
nice display in August and September. We 
fear you are making the same mistake that 
so many amateurs do, and that is, over¬ 
dosing your Roses with manure. When the 
various recommendations are given to apply 
Tonks’ manure and other compounds in 
spring, this invariably applies to established 
plants. As you have already applied »v> 
much manure to your plants, we should ad¬ 
vise you to stop now for this season. Per¬ 
haps in June a few doses of weak liquid- 
manure would aid them, but do not give 
plants that possess few r roots the strong food 
you had intended. Rather allow them to 
have good surface cultivation of the soil, and 
watch the growths carefully, removing super¬ 
fluous shoots and buds according to the 
strength and vigour of the variety. Often 
weakly-growing Roses would be much as¬ 
sisted if, instead of allowing them to blos¬ 
som the first year, all flower-buds were re¬ 
moved, for it is the blossom and seed that 
make such a heavy demand upon the vitality 
of the bushes.] 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND JRE PLIES. 

Grubs In Carnation pots — I should be obliged 
if you would kindly let me know the name of the 
grubs sent herewith and if they are injurious? 1 
found them at the bottom of some pots of Carnat ions. 
The plants appeared in Rood health, and, so far, un¬ 
injured.— (Major) W. Bi nbi uy. 

[The grubs in your pots of Carnations arc 
those of a two-winged fly belonging to the 
family Bibionidai, of which the common “Ht. 
Mark’s ” Fly is a member, and it is very pro¬ 
bably that species. The flies appear about 
St, Clark’s Day (April 25th) in great num¬ 
bers. They do not fly very well, and settle 
on shrubs and plants. The grubs at times 
are certainly destructive to the roots of 
plants.—G. S. S.] 
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The Double Arrow-head (Sajrittaria variabilis flore-plcno— syn. S. japonica fl.pl.). 


lo the river bank, or stretching away into 
deeper water, the effect of a goodly mass even 
of the erect, acutely-pointed leaves is one of 
the most pleasing and desirable that water- 
gardening affords. To this good result of the 
upstanding leafage, fresh green, and uncom¬ 
mon as compared with that of the greater 
army of aquatics, whose leaves float on the 


plants in some instances, and while anything 
but weedy or common-looking, the plants may 
in time cover too much apace, and, crowding 
resulting, a flowering of less beauty and value 
ensue. In such circumstances, and in after 
years, this increase may entail replanting 
and thinning, which can be done at any 
time when the plants are dormant. The 


The Willow Centian (Gentiana asclo- 
piadea).—The illustration of Gentiana arver- 
nensis at page 7 seems to present exactly the 
stems, leaves, and flowers of G. asclepiadea, 
which grows so freely at Wisley, and is in the 
gardens there during the late summer and 
autumn very beautiful. No doubt grown side 
by side the two species are dissimilar. Each 
produces flowering stems about 12 inches in 
height, and carries tufts of beautiful blue, 
erect blooms. How little the Wisley species 
is known is evidenced by the fact that it is 
very rarely found in gardens. Lovers of 
bright blue flowers should be as desirous to 
obtain plants of these hardy Gentians as they 


S. japonica.— A beautiful species, with 
snowy-white flowers and golden anthers. 

S. j. fl.-pleno.— -In the Kew “ Hand list 
of Hardy Plants” this double-flowered Arrow¬ 
head is bracketed with S. variabilis fl.-pl., 
and there is probably good reason for so 
doing. I have, however, seen occasional 
specimens of S. japonica fl.-pl. that would 
suggest a well-marked geographical form of 
S. variabilis—taller, bolder, and far superior. 
In course of time, however, the two grew very 
much alike when grown side by side, hence 
the applicability of the latter name. The 
plant, by whichever name it is called, is cer¬ 
tainly one of the best of aquatics, the bold, 
massive spikes bearing large numbers cf 
double white blossoms, individually like thc^e 
of a well-flowered Ten-week Stock. The blos¬ 
soms are arranged in whorls on the stem, and 
in full blossom the effect is excellent. 

S. Macrophylla.—A n effective sj>ecies of 
doubtful hardiness, producing tall, loose 
spikes of white flowers, and very hnndsome 
foliage. It is worth a trial in the open in 
deep water, and, like Thalia dealbata, may 
prove hardy if deeply immersed. In any 
case, it may be put out in the summer. 

S. monte vi den sis is a noble plant—too 
tender for the open. Like S. macrophylla, 
this handsome species may be put out in the 
summer to enhance the beauty of fountain- 
basin or rock-pool in anv warm and sunny 
spot. The plant is remarkable for its tail 
growth, often 4 feet high or more. It pro¬ 
duces spikes of creamy-white flowers of large 
size, and these are characterised by a dark- 
coloured blotch at the base of the petals. 
South America. 

S. natans.— This species is distinct in that 
its leaves are either floating or, as in shallow’ 
water, partly submerged. Flowers white. 

S. 8AGITTIKOLIA.— An indigenous species, 
common in the back waters and shallows of 
our rivers and ponds, and often seen quite at 
home as a bog or marsh plant. The single 
flowers are white, and very pretty. The 
double-flowered form of this plant is that 
mostly seen in abundance where these plants 
have been long established. In effect the 
plant is a modified form of S. japonica plena, 
the flowers individually being smaller, and 
the entire inflorescence less tall. 

S. variabilis.— A very common plant in its 
native home in North America, and as its 
name implies, a variable plant. The flowers 
are less pure white than in the British S. 
sagittifolia. S. variabilis fl.-pl. is presu¬ 
mably the authentic name of the plant usually 
catalogued as S. japonica pl.-fl., without a 
doubt the best of the double-white flower d 
forms. 

S. HETEROPHYLLA. S. gracilis, and S. longi- 
rostra are other interesting species with 
white flowers. E. J. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SAGITTARIA (ARROWHEAD). 

The Arrowheads are among the hardiest and 
most easily-grown of all aquatic plants. 
Whether in the way of informal groups close 


I surface of the water, an effective and pro¬ 
longed flowering is added—flowers, too, for 
the most part white, and, therefore, again 
quite distinct from those of many other things 
whose home is the pond-side or meadow- 
swamp. If possessed of a fault, it is, per¬ 
haps, in the free spread and increase of the 


greater increase of the plants is 6een where 
there is a natural root-run in a rich mud- 
bottom, as opposed to the artificially-con¬ 
structed pond, and where the soil is re¬ 
stricted. A great depth of water is not neces¬ 
sary for the plants, and from 1$ feet to 2 feet 
deep is ample. Where the plants are required 
in small rock pools and the like, it will be 
found best to plant them in strong loam and 
manure in wicker baskets or other such re¬ 
ceptacles, sinking the plants into their 
allotted places, and finally surrounding them 
with soil. The Arrowheads are not averse to 
a partially shaded position, w r hieh conduces 
to a prolonged flowering. 

The following are the be6t of the cultivated 
forms : — 
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are to secure the gloriously blue-flowered 
Dropmore variety of Anchusa italics. I ob¬ 
tained seed of the Wisley plants, and tried to 
raise seedlings, but without success. It docs 
not, however* follow that the seeds, which 
are very light and fluffy, are infertile. Gene¬ 
rally these robust-growing Gentians seem 
more easy of culture than do the dwarfer 
ones.—A. D. 


PLANTING A MOORLAND GARDEN. 

1 AM building a house overlooking the Derbyshire 
moors, and would be glad if you would tell me what 
to plant to cover the walls, also what you would 
recommend in two long borders on either side of the 
lawn, which is 100 feet long and no feet wide? 
Roughly speaking, the land is 4no feet in depth, 
soil loam, but only the turf has been removed in pre¬ 
paration for the lawn, which has had to be raised 
slightly. The house faees north, hut my dining and 
drawing-rooms have a south aspect. 1 am thinking 
of having a couple of beds of Roses at one end of 
the lawn, and would be glad of hints as to sorts, 
and any information you can give me respecting 
trees and shrubs in one of the borders which is much 
exposed to the wind in this part of the country?— 
Gladstone Road. 

[As the front of your house will be exposed 
to cold north winds, you cannot have better 
wall coverings than Ivies, as they not merely 
stand well in any bleak position, but they 
have the further advantage of being ever¬ 
green. Some of them grow very quickly, and 
have bright and attractive leaves; I would, 
therefore, suggest your planting sorts like the 
silver-leaved and golden-blotclicd, and a 
variety known as sagittaefolia, which has 
ointed green leaves, assuming, in autumn, a 
ronzy appearance. Den tat a has very large 
leaves, makes a good covering, and stands 
well in the coldest quarter. I have one at the 
present time on a north wall, and it makes a 
capital winter covering. But, if it is desired, 
some other creepers can be introduced, like 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, A. V. purpurea, and A. 
muralis, or one or two flowering creepers like 
Jasminum nudiflorum and Pyrus japonica. 
Clematises of the Jackmani typo will do very 
well on a cold wall. I have a couple on an 
east wall that are satisfactory, and after they 
are cut. down in the auturqn the roots are pro¬ 
tected with a little strawy material. Jack- 
man i and Edouard Andre, sometimes called 
the red Jackmani would, I feel sure, answer 
on a north wall. If you are thinking of mak¬ 
ing a dividing hedge at the front of the house, 
Yew would be found of much service. On the 
south side of the house I would suggest Roses 
as a covering for your walls. Such well- 
known sorts as William Allen Richardson, a 
golden-buff; Cheshunt Hybrid, red; Gloire 
de Dijon, buff, would quickly make headway 
in such a position and in such soil as you 
describe. Interspersed between these there 
might be planted Wistarias and some of the 
Clematises of the Lanuginosa type, as, for in¬ 
stance, Andersoni Henryi, creamy-white; 
Fairy Queen, pale flesh; and Louis Van 
Houtte, deep violet. In regard to the border 
which is subject to cold winds. I would sug¬ 
gest your planting on the back Balsam Pop¬ 
lars, Planes, Limes, and Birches. The other 
portion of the border, which, I notice, from 
the plan, is fairly wide, might contain 
Acers like rubrum and purpureum (the foliage 
of which is very fine in autumn), a clump of 
Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum). Lilacs, 
Ribes (flowering Currants), Philadelphus, 
Laburnums, Genistas, Viburnums, Deutzias, 
Cerasus (double Cherry), Brooms (white and 
yellow). In the front of the border might be 
a belt of Rhododendrons or Pseonies, a few 
of the shrubby Hpirteas, and Tritomas might 
also be planted with considerable advantage. 
The other long border shown on the plan 
might be devoted to a collection of herbace¬ 
ous plants, and of these tall things like Star- 
worts, Hollyhocks, etc., should be relegated 
to the back row, following on with Cam¬ 
panulas, Erigerons, Hemerocallis (Day 
Lilies), Irises of sorts, Rudbeekias, Pneonies, 
Lupins, Gypsophila in variety, Heueheras, 
Eryngiums. Ecliinops (Globe Thistles), Dieen- 
tras, Lathyruses, Delphiniums (back-row 
plants). Chrysanthemums in variety. Such 
as these planted in a garden wilf provide 
quantities of flowers for cutting throughout 
the summer and autumn. 

Over the arches which it is intended to 
place across the walks there might be planted 
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Roses of* the Rambler type, Crimson 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Bennett’s Seed¬ 
ling, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Longworth 
Rambler, Dundee Rambler, all of which are 
of quick growth, and in an open country like 
Derbyshire cannot fail to do well. I would 
suggest that instead of your erecting a wooden 
fence to divide the lawn from the kitchen 
garden, you plant a row of Lord Penzance’s 
Hybrid Sweet Briers, which will make a 
gorgeous show, grow very fast, and be much 
more in keeping with your garden than any 
fence could possibly be. Here are a few 
varieties that are worth noting in this con¬ 
nection : Anno of Geierstein, dark crimson ; 
Rose Bradwardine, rose; Brenda, peach; 
Lady Penzance, coppery; Lucy Ashton, 
white. I notice that your garden walls are 
composed of rough Derbyshire limestone. 
Many creeping plants take kindly to this 
material, and Ivies and Ampelopsis quickly 
get hold. It is also well adapted for growing 
many alpines and Mosses, as you will, doubt¬ 
less, remember. On one of the short borders 
space should be provided for the growing of 
hardy and half-hardy annuals, whilst Sweet 
Peas, one of the best of annuals for cutting, 
ought not to be forgotten. A few shillings 
spent in annuals in a garden will do much 
towards making a bright and attractive 
display. - * 

In regard to the lawn, there is no doubt 
that a sward produced from lawn seed is to 
be preferred to any other, but, in your ease, 
where the turf lias been stripped, it would be 
an easy matter to relay the best, discarding 
any pieces that are very weedy. If, however, 
expense does not bar the wav, a lawn pro¬ 
duced from specially-selected seed, although 
it is more trouble for the first twelve months, 
gives the most satisfaction in the long run. 

You make no mention as to what you de¬ 
sire to plant in the beds, shown on the plan, 
at the front of the house, but if something is 
desired of a permanent character, then you 
might plant such as Hollies, Aucubas, or 
Rhododendrons, if there is no lime in the 
soil, and other flowering shrubs. The raised 
border leading up to the front door, to 
be made up of stones and tufa, would be 
suitable for growing hardy Heaths, Funkias, 
Wichuraiana Roses, Vincas, Cotoneasters, 
Ferns, etc. The beds on the lawn proposed 
to be reserved for Roses should contain both 
Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas. If you 
have a piece of trellis to be hidden with 
flowers and foliage, plant a Blush Rambler 
Rose. It is a strong grower, and yields many 
semi-double blooms of a very pretty shade of 
colour. 

If you have not reserved a portion of the 
garden for subjects that are now often re¬ 
ferred to as “old-fashioned,” I would advise 
you to consider this point, and read the 
article in our issue of February 10th, p. 700. 
As you have plenty of space at your disposal, 
you might, with a view of providing dried 
flowers for winter, grow “everlasting” 
flowers like Heliehrysums, Gypsophilas, Eryn¬ 
giums, Echinops (Globe Thistles), which, to¬ 
gether with the silvery pods of Honesty, are 
most useful. Some of the plants with sweet- 
scented blossoms like the Rockets. Pinks, 
and annuals represented by Sweet Alyssum, 
Virginia Stock, Mignonette, Sweet Sultan, 
and the Night-scented Stock (Mathiola bicor- 
nis), ought to be grown near to the house— 
say, on one of the narrow borders under the 
windows. Leahurst. 


THE SWEET PEA IN AMERICA. 
The Sweet Pea prefers a rich, deep loam, 
hut it will grow well in almost, any well- 
drained soil. The plants can absorb .and use 
large quantities of moisture, but they do not 
like “wet feet.” Too often the mistake is 
made of planting the Sweet Pea in a trench 
which is slightly hollowed below the surround¬ 
ing surface. Then, when the young plants 
are well started, there will come a heavy 
rain and they will be given a too liberal 
watering, or the water remains standing 
about the plants and the soil becomes sodden 
and sour. Under these conditions, the vines 
turn to a sickly yellow and rot just lielow the 
surface. This is the Sweet Pea blight, and 
when it appears, plant your Sweet Peas jn a 


fresh location another year. The best pre¬ 
ventive is to draw loose earth up in a slight 
ridge over the row after planting the seed, 
and to keep hilling up to the vines as they in¬ 
crease in growth. This method, in connec¬ 
tion with a slight slope to the ground, will 
ensure good surface drainage, and cause the 
surface moisture to drain away rapidly. If in 
a dry season it is desirable to water or irri¬ 
gate the rows of Sweet. Peas, make a shallow 
drill or furrow on each side of the row and 
run these trenches full of water, instead of 
putting it directly on the root stems. After 
a heavy watering of this kind, allow the sur¬ 
face soil to dry out. and work it ns soon as it 
will crumble readily into small particles. 
Sweet Peas may also b * grown in warm sandy 
soil, if the seed is planted very early, and 
they will flower freely until hot weather sets 
in, but the flowers will not be so bug *, nor 
the stems so long as when planted in cooler, 
heavier soils. The period of flowering may 
be prolonged when grown in light soils by 
placing a mulch about the roots to keep the 
soil cool and Watering the row copiously at 
frequent intervals during dry weather. Para¬ 
doxical as it may seem, I secure the best 
blooms and longest season of flowering in a 
comparatively dry, warm summer. Under 
these conditions, the vines make a moderate 
growth during the cool spring months, and 
blossom profusely from the latter part of 
June until the vines and foliage are destroyed 
by red spider during the hot weather in 
August. On the other hand, if the summer 
season is cool with continued heavy rains the 
vines make a large, soft growth of foliage, 
are late in making flower-buds, and if a 
heavy rainstorm comes in the afternoon or 
evening, so that the buds do not dry off ls j foie 
nightfall, the buds blast and drop from the 
stems without opening. For this reason I 
would caution Sweet Pea growers against 
syringing their vines in the evening. It is 
much better to syringe the vines in the early 
morning. 

How AND WHEN TO PLANT.- Satisfactory 
results with the Sweet Pea may l> M had by 
planting the seed at the earliest- possible 
opportunity in the spring. The plants are 
quite hardy, and no injury will result if the 
soil should become slightly frozen after the 
seed is planted. It is the practice of the 
most successful growers to prepare the 
ground for the Sweet Pea rows in the fall. 
Then, as soon as the surface soil dries out in 
the spring, the furrows or drills are made 
about 3 inches deep, without digging or re- 
ploughing the ground. This plan permits of 
a much earlier planting, as where the ground 
has to be dug or ploughed it must, dry out to 
a greater depth to be put into the proper 
condition for planting. Arrange the rows to 
give the maximum of sunlight and fresh air. 
Where more than a single row is planted, 
have at least 4 feet of clear space between the 
rows. Do not plant the seeds too thickly, or 
the vines will be crowded and slender in 
growth. One ounce of seed to If) feet of row 
is sufficient under ordinary conditions. The 
seed may lx; covered from 2 inches to 4 inches 
deep in planting, but for quick germination 

1 would advise making a drill “ inches deep, 
covering the seed with fine soil level with the 
surface and hilling up to a further depth of 

2 inches to 4 inches with fine soil drawn about 
the young vines as they become established 
in growth. Provide a support of brush, or a 
trellis of poultry netting, or of stakes and 
twine for the vines, and set this either when 
the seed is planted or at some time before the 
vines are more than 4 inch s to 5 inches in 
height, for if the vines art* allowed to fall over 
on the soil, it is a very difficult matter to g *t 
them to attach themselves to the trellis, or 
brush, and to assume the desired erect posi¬ 
tion. Varieties having pure pa|>or-whit'4 
flowers, and also some of the varieties with 
flowers of light shades of colour, have white¬ 
skinned seeds in contrast to the black or dark 
brown skin of the seed of the darker colours. 
These light coloured seeds are more tender 
than the dark seeds, and are likely to rot in 
the ground if planted too early, while the 
soil is still (old and wet. This trouble is due 
to the tender character of the outer covering 
of the seed, and as it is not. always desirable 
to wait until later in the season to plant the 
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white-flowered sorts, it is best to follow the 
“Hutchins” method with these. This con¬ 
sists simply in placing the paper bag contain¬ 
ing the seed 2 inches or 3 inches deep in the 
ground and covering it with earth. Treated 
in this way, the seed absorbs moisture, 
swells more gradually, and will be ready for 
planting in the regular manner in about a 
week’s time. For tile warm South and the 
moderate winters of the Middle States, the 
plan of a late fall planting of Sweet Pea-seed 
gives very satisfactory results, the seeds being 
sown in drills 2 inches deep in well-drained 
ground, late in the fall, to lie dormant in the 
ground through the winter. This fall-planted 
seed germinates much earlier than the 
earliest spring planting that can be made, 
and comes into bloom at least a month earlier, 
giving larger and better flowers. I have also 
found that a late spring planting, made about 
the last of May or early in June, will pro¬ 
duce very good flowers, but not nearly so 
many of them, during the cool fall months. 
In these late spring and fall plantings, 1 
make the rows 4 feet apart, and have the 
plants stand 6 inches to 12 inches apart, 
allowing the vines to run at will over the 
ground. This plan seems to greatly prolong 
the life of the vines, and gives a correspond¬ 
ingly longer period of bloom, over those 
grown on a trellis or brush in the ordinary 
manner. In the late fall planting, I sow the 
seed quite thickly, an ounce to 10 feet or 
15 feet of row, and ridge the earth slightly 
above the row when covering the seed. The 
germination is not so even as from the early 
spring planting, but this quantity of seed 
will give an ample stand for good results, a-s 
where the vines are left to spread on the 
soil they will branch much more freely than 
when grown on a trellis. 

Fertilisers and cultivation.— The best 
fertiliser for promoting the growth of the 
Sweet Pea is farmyard manure, which should 
be dug or ploughed into the ground the pre¬ 
ceding fall, but well-rotted or decayed 
manure can be used in the spring in liberal 
quantities. Next to this come finely ground, 
pure raw bones, which must be well mixed 
with the soil before the seed is planted. As 
soon as the young plants are well above the 
ground, begin cultivation. Keep the surface 
soil loose and fine to a depth of 2 inches or 
3 inches by frequent hoeings or workings 
with a cultivator. This not only keeps the 
soil free from weeds, but greatly assists the 
growth of the vines by admitting a good sup¬ 
ply of air to the roots, and ensures the mois¬ 
ture of the soil. After the vines commence 
flowering, place a mulch 2 inches thick of 
straw and lawn mowings on the soil. The 
mulch will keep the soil cool and moist and 
do away with the necessity for continued 
cultivation. 

Sweet Pea enemies. Only two insects 
attack Sweet Peas - aphides and red-spider. 
The aphides appear on the young shoots, and 
suck the juices from the plant. They can be 
kept in check by spraying the vines with 
soap-suds, or any of the special insecticides 
offered for this purpose, but as satisfactory 
a way as any for home use is to brush them 
from the vines with a small evergreen branch 
and rake them into the fine, dry surface soil 
with the garden rake. The red-spider is a 
very minute insect which works on the under¬ 
sides of the leaves during hot weather, suck¬ 
ing the juices from the leaves, and causing 
them to take on a greyish or dead colour. 
These insects cover themselves with a fine 
xveb, and are difficult to exterminate, but can 
be held in check by frequent spraying. To 
keep the vines in bloom as long its possible, 
remove all flowers as soon as they fade ; do 
not allow them to seed. The flowers should 
be cut early in the morning, when freshly 
opened, and if they are to be sent away, the 
stems should be placed in fresh, cold water 
for ten or twelve hours, or overnight, as they 
wilt very quickly if packed when freshly cut 
from the vines. Always use a sharp knife, or a 
pair of sharp scissors in gathering the flowers, 
as pulling the stems from the vines bruises or 
injures the vines and will frequently cause 
them to die out and leave vacant places in the 
row.— E. D. Darlington, in The Garden 
3/agazine. 
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NARCISSUS LOVELINESS. 

Those who have seen flowers of this beauti¬ 
ful trumpet Daffodil will, I feel sure, agree 
as to the appropriateness of the name that 
has been adopted. It is in all respects a 
beautiful flower, full of refinement and of 
that exquisite finish that doubtless suggested 
its name. It is a novelty of 1904, though, I 
believe, exhibited on more than one occa¬ 
sion in 1903, and in that year, indeed, the 
Midland Daffodil Committee gave it the 
award of merit. Belonging to the white- 
flowered Ajax set, it is at once a flower of 
the largest size. The excellent picture here¬ 
with presented displays the character of the 
variety exceedingly well, and, among other 
things, the remarkable extent of the perianth 
segments calls for remark. The finely frilled 
mouth of the trumpet is also a feature, and 
this is more pronounced as the flower ages. 
As a fitting companion to not a few others of 
the white trumpet sorts, all possessing fine 
stature with a vigorous constitution, the sub¬ 
ject of our present note has much to com- 


Narcissus Loveliness. 


balls of soil when required. There are now 
so many beautiful Aubrietias—Dr. Mules, 
Fire King, Pink Beauty, violacea, and 
others—that it is possible only by means of 
cuttings or by division of the plants to keep 
them true. A few varieties will seed very 
well, but cannot be trusted to reproduce 
themselves truly in that way.—A. D. 

A simple method of increasing Tufted 
Pansies. —As soon as the worst of the late 
winter weather has gone, the old plants 
show r signs of new life. In a little while the 
more robust plants will develop dense tufts 
of new growths, thus providing ideal mate¬ 
rial for increasing the stock. First of all, 
a cold-frame should be got ready, and be 
filled in to the depth of several inches with 
nice, sandy soil, that has been passed 
through a sieve with a half-inch mesh. 

Level down carefully, and sprinkle coarse 
road-grit or silver-sand over it. Firm this 
and all will then be ready to receive the 
cuttings. Lift the best tufts of the old 

I plants, dealing with one variety at a time to 
avoid mixing the 
sorts. The dense 
growths may be 
broken out with 
ease, and in many 
instances it will bo 
possible to remove 
the growths with a 
few' roots adhering. 
In some cases a 
single tuft will pro¬ 
vide an abundant 
supply of cuttings 
—sufficient, in fact, 
to meet the de¬ 
mands of most 
grow'ers. No trim¬ 
ming of the shoots 
will be needed, as 
at this season, if 
dibbled in with 
care, they will root 
with the greatest 
ease. It is better 
to dibble the cut¬ 
tings in in rows, 
starting at the left- 
hand top corner of 
the frame, first in¬ 
serting a label, 
with the name 
legibly written 
thereon, following 
on with the cut¬ 
tings about two 
inches apart. Ob¬ 
serve a distance be¬ 
tween the rows of 
about 2 inches to 
3 inches. Always 
press the soil firmly 
at the base of each 
cutting. Water in 
the cuttings, using 
a fine-rosed can for 
the purpose, and 
keep the frame 
closed for a week or 
two. In a month 


mend it to the specialist and the amateur 
whose desire is for the best of everything. 
This sterling novelty is still priced at some¬ 
thing like twenty guineas per bulb. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Propagating Aubrietias.— Generally, in¬ 
creasing these hardy rock plants is done by 
division, tufts being lifted, pulled to pieces, 
then replanted, often with very imperfect 
roots. One of the best ways to secure good 
sturdy tufts for lifting and replanting, where 
needed in the autumn, is so soon as the 
young spring shoots are from 1 inch to 
2 inches long, to pinch out, say, one fourth 
from each plant and to insert them as cut¬ 
tings thickly into pots or pans filled with 
sharp sandy soil. If stood in gentle warmth, 
all the better, but even if in but a cold-frame 
and kept close, rooting follows in a few 
weeks, and then, if the plants be put out into 
a nursery-bed, 6 inches apart, they grow into 
dense, sturdy clumps, and can be lifted with 


a nice lot of well-rooted plants should be 
ready.—D. B. Crane. 

Acrocliniums—What the Rhodanthe is amongst 
half-hardy annuals, as regards its “ everlasting ” 
qualities, so the Acroclinium is amongst hardy 
annuals. Those who make a speciality of everlasting 
flowers know how easily the Acrocliniums arc grown 
and what nice flowers they are for placing in vases 
in the winter. Seed may be sown in April or May 
in the garden in any well drained soil in a sunny 
aspect, the seedlings being afterwards pricked out. 
From a small packet of seed one may get a nice¬ 
sized bed of plants. —DKRUY. 

Winter Cherries.—The bladder-like calyces or 
the Physalises arc very useful for the house in 
autumn, and are often used by those who have to do 
church decoration. The Winter Cherries delight in a 
warm border, and should not be planted in any other 
position in the garden, as, after a winter like the 
past one, they often die off when planted on cold, 
exposed ground. Seed may be sown now in boxes, 

| planting the seedliugs out-of-doors in May. Where 
i only a few plants are wanted, it is better to buy 
them. I*. Franchetti has larger and deeper-coloured 
calyces than I’. Alkekeiigi, and 1 And that those of 
I P. Alkekeiigi do not split so frequently as those of 
1 P. Franchetti.— Townsman. 

Amaryllis Tischeriana —1 should feel obliged 
if you will tell me in your next i.-sue the proper way 
I of growing hardy Amaryllis Fischeriana — a rare 
, Syrian species?-W. M. Crowfoot, Becclet. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

T1BOUCHINA—SYNS. LASIANDRA AND 

PLEROMA. 

Spite of their rich colour, their long season 
of bloom, and their easy culture, these 
beautiful plants are rarely seen in gardens 
or in the trade nurseries, and of the whole 
family few arc even in cultivation. Though 
almost confined to Brazil, the genus is large 
and varied, including shrubs, herbs, and 
climbers, many of little garden value. The 
best known are climbing bushes, and nearly 
all bear purple flowers of similar structure, 
though differing in size, while, as natives of 
the same region, their culture as hothouse 
plants is in the main identical. One or two 
kinds, being found at a considerable height 
in the Brazilian Andes, do very well under 
cool-house treatment, with (when in pots) a 
spell in the open nir during summer; but 
this is only safe with the hardier sorts. Their 
habit is loose and straggling, but they are 
easily trained as wall, pillar, or roof plants, 
doing best planted out in light, rich soil, and 
trained near to the glass of a sunny house. 
As pot-plants they soon become bare and 
hungry-looking, without constant pinching 
and cutting-back, much of which can be 
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Tibouchina semidecandra. 


avoided when planted out in a border of 
rich light soil, with plenty of light and 
air. So treated, old plants flower with great 
freedom, making very handsome objects. As 
exhibition plants, or for cutting, they have 
never been a success, in spite of their bril¬ 
liance, the flowers shaking off easily, and 
those of each day falling at night; but they 
are so largo and finely coloured, and borne 
for so many weeks, or even months, in un¬ 
broken succession, that where a long display 
is valued in the conservatory, few r plants are 
better worth growing. As a winter-flower¬ 
ing shrub, T. macrantha is very useful, while 
its fine variety floribunda has an even longer 
season of bloom. Their beautiful silky 
foliage is handsome at all seasons, and al¬ 
most free from insect pests; thrip is the only 
one that ever gives trouble, and should be 
watched for. The Tibouchinas are easily 
increased from cuttings of young shoots just 
as they begin to harden, taken after the 
annual trimming of old plants in spring; 
if kept close for a while, they root without 
trouble, but need careful watering, sufficient 
air being allowed to dry the silky leaves 
whenever they have been damped. 

The following species have been intro¬ 
duced, but many of them are only to he 
found here and there in private gardens, and 
some have probably gone out of cultivation : 


T. Bentiiamiana. —A low, rambling shrub 
with large leaves, covered above with fine 
down, and beneath with soft silvery hairs. 
The flowers, borne in clusters during autumn, 
are of a rich purple, each about 2 inches 
across. Organ Mountains. 

T. eleoan8. —This is one of the finest of 
greenhouse plants, but not often seen in per- 
tection. Its habit is compact, reaching 6feet 
to 8 feet, with short, reddish branches and 
glossy, strongly-veined leaves of about 
2 inches long. The flowerH, borne singly 
and in great abundance during May and 
June, are over 2 inches across, and of a rich 
blue, shading to purple. Organ Mountains. 

T. Gaudiuhauiiiana. —A low shrub, the 
leaves and stems of which are clothed with 
soft bristles. Its flowers of rosy-purple ap¬ 
pear during summer as clusters at the ends 
of the shoots. Brazil. 

T. Gayana. —A white flowered perennial 
herb, growing to a height of 2 feet to 3 feet 
with the silky hairiness of leaf common to 
| the genus; flowers in late autumn and winter. 
Andes of Peru. 

T. granulosa (syn. Tibouchina Fontanesi- 
ana).—A strong-growing. large-flowered 
shrub, with thick, glossy leaves upon short 
stems, and handsome flowers of crimson- 
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purple in branched clusters, their petals 
curving inwards, and nearly 3 inches across. 
Brazil. 

T. heteromalla. —A tall-growing shrub, 
with rambling stems and large rounded 
leathery leaves, covered beneath with whitish 
down. The flowers, carried in clusters from 
July to October, aro purple, and about an 
inch in diameter. 

T. holosericea. —A very fine kind of 
strong growth, remarkable for the dense 
silkiness of all its parts, from whence its 
old name of the Silvery Lasiandra. Its stem¬ 
less leaves are borne upon angular bristly 
branches, with flowers of rich purple, open¬ 
ing in July. 

T. macrantha. —The best, known of the 
group, and free-flowering when well estab¬ 
lished, old plants often bearing hundreds of 
blooms. Coining from a height of several 
thousand feet in the Andes, it does well in a 
cool greenhouse, where its growth is stur¬ 
dier, and its flowers richer and more lasting 
than when grown in heat. Pot-grown plants 
are, indeed, all the better for several months 
in the open during summer, and should be 
well set with buds before being brought in¬ 
side. It does best planted out, growing with 
greater luxuriance, and easily adapted to any 
Fight, airv spot under glass. Its flowers are 
very large (about 5 inches across), of the 


richest violet-blue, shading to purple as they 
mature, and coming in succession during 
many weeks from November to early spring. 
A variety—T. m. floribunda—is of dwarfer 
growth, and has larger flowers. It is also 
more free-blooming than the type. The 
flowers are rather deeper in colour, the 
leaves are rougher, and the growth is more 
compact and better suited to a small space 
or to pot culture; it is, however, less robust, 
needing more heat and some shade during 
the hottest weather. 

T. marmorata. —This is a garden variety, 
forming n bushy shrub, remarkable for the 
creamy-white blotches upon its dark-green 
oval leaves; its flowers are bluish-purple. 

T. 8armento8A. —A cool greenhouse shrub, 
with long trailing branches, bearing oval, 
short-stalked leaves, and large violet or 
purple flowers, nearly 3 inches across. 

T. semipkcandra (syn. T. Kunthiana) is a 
stout, rambling shrub, reaching a height of 
many feet, with narrow, silky leaves, with 
prominent veins, and densely hairy beneath. 
Its large purple flowers are composed of 
rounded petals, with darker veinings and 
reddish-purple stamens. The purple-shaded 
calyx is clothed with dense, lustrous hairs, 
extending as silvery down to every part of 
the young growths, ns may be seen bv our 
illustration. It is a free-blooming kind, 
vigorous, and with a long season of bloom, 
growing well in a cool-house or conservatory. 

T. villosa. —A low-growing shrub, clothed 
with silky down in all its parts, and bearing, 
during early summer, rosy-pink flowers in 
sparse clusters. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ceanothus and Solanum under glass f am 

thinking of planting Ceanothua divarieatus and Solanum 
jasininoides in large tubs as climbers under glass, no 
heat. The position is light and fairly tunny. Will they 
be likely to succeed? Please advise me as to soil and 
treatment for both. Ought I to buy established plants 
in pots, and plant at once ? Shall I prune the Ceanothus 
at time of planting? Ckaxotiich. 

[Wo think that the plants mentioned by 
you would succeed quite well under the con¬ 
ditions named. The general treatment will 
be applicable to both. In the first place, 
good, well-established plants in pots of both 
should be obtained, for with w>eak pieces you 
cannot hope for any great measure of success. 
Then, the tubs must have some holes made in 
the bottom for drainage, which should consist 
of a layer of broken crocks, placed concavo 
side downwards, and immediately over this 
some turves, with the grassy side downwards. 
This last will serve to prevent the drainage 
becoming choked with the soil in which the 
climbers are planted. This compost may ho 
made up of three parts good turfy loam to 
one part each of leaf-mould, well-decayed 
manure, free from worms, and one part sand, 
the whole being thoroughly incorporated to¬ 
gether. In this the two climbers named 
should be planted, and the soil pressed down 
moderately firm all around, taking care that 
sufficient space is left at the top to allow for 
liberal watering later on, when the tubs get 
well furnished with roots. The Ceanothus 
should certainly not be pruned at the time of 
planting, as it flowers on the shoots of the 
preceding year. When the plant has covered 
its allotted space any pruning needed should 
be done directly the flowers are over. The 
Solanum, too, must not be pruned till it is 
large enough. Care must be taken to secure 
the main shoots and prevent their becoming 
tangled, as once this takes place they are 
difficult to straighten.] 

Raising Auriculas from seed. - I have some 
very good Auricula seed of a Scotch strain, and am 
anxious to raise plants for pot culture. Kindly ex¬ 
plain method to adopt and kind of soil to use?— 
Hyde. 

[To raise Auriculas from seed successfully, 
get one or more shallow 10-inch earthen pans 
having holes in their bottoms for drainage. 
Put into the bottom of each, small broken 
potsherds or soft brick, and on that another 
layer of either Moss. Cocoa-fibre, or turfy 
soil, to keep the fine soil from washing into 
the drainage. Then fill up to the top with 
sifted potting soil composed of old turfy 
loam, leaf soil, and sharp white sand. Press 
this gently down with the hand, level, then 
sow the seeds thinly, press in lightly with 
the point of the fingers, and sprinkle over all 
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t\ little fine soil and sand, then water, and 
stand the pans in a frame or greenhouse, 
keeping them shaded with newspaper until 
growth begins. Growth is, with Auriculn 
seed sown in the spring, usually slow and 
irregular, needing much patience. Growth is 
usually quicker if the seeds be sown early in 
August. Do not use garden soil, but get 
proper soil from a florist, if you have none. 
If the pans lx* new. soak them in water for a 
short time, then 1 *t them dry before using 
them.] 


ORCHIDS. 

DEN DHOBI UM BURFORDENSE. 

Til 18 very pretty seedling was raised in the 
well-known collection of Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence. It partakes of the character of both 
its parents, D. Linawianum x D. aureum, 


then as the roots and growths lengthen the 
supply should be‘ increased, and the plants 
sprayed lightly overhead every morning and 
afternoon when the weather out-side is favour¬ 
able. For the next two months, carefully 
protect the plants from any cold draughts 
which may come in through the top or bot¬ 
tom ventilators, or from side-lights which 
may be fitted too loosely, as frequently the 
leaves of the tender young growths become 
badly spotted and disfigured trom this cause. 
Spotting of the foliage is also attributable to 
keeping the temperature too moist at night, 
especially when the weather is cold; and, 
again, through affording too much water be¬ 
fore the plants have become thoroughly well 
rooted. It is often from want of carefully 
attending to such matters that beginners of 
these most useful Orchids (Dendrobiums) fail 
to grow and bloom them satisfactorily. This 
L’endrobium can be grown very well in an 
ordinary flowerpot, but over-large pots 
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Dendrohium Burfordense. From a photograph in Sir Trcvcr Lawrence's garden 
at Burford Lodge, Dorking. 


and, in some respects, it is superior to either. 
As shown in our illustration, it is a very free- 
flowering hybrid, and the length of time the 
blooms will keep fresh on the plant, also 
when cut, is a matter of great importance to 
those who grow' plants for general decoration. 
In both these respects it is equal to the well- 
known I), nobile ; added to this, it flowers 
very early, being the first of its section to 
bloom. In habit the plant is similar to 1). 
nobile, but the pseudo-bulbs are more slen¬ 
der, and the flowers rather less in size. The 
sepals and petals are sufTused with rose- 
purple, lip tipped with the same tint, but 
brighter in colour; the blotch in the centre 
is red-crimson with a white area. At the pre¬ 
sent time the earliest-flowered plants of this 
hybrid have started well'into growth, and 
bear a green, healthy appearance. Im 
mediately new roots are seen pushing from 
the base of the young growths, and no re¬ 
potting being necessary, water must be care¬ 
fully applied; at first in small quantities, I 
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should be studiously guarded against, for if 
the roots become embedded in a mass of wet, 
sour compost they speedily rot, and the plant 
gradually dwindles. The pots should be filled 
to about half their depth with drainage ma¬ 
terials. a suitable compost being equal pro¬ 
portions of fibrous peat and chopped Sphag¬ 
num Moss, which should be well mixed to¬ 
gether, adding sufficient small crocks to en¬ 
sure porosity. Pot the plants with moderate 
firmness, but not so hard as to prevent water 
passing freely through the compost, and tic 
a few of the strongest pseudo-bulbs to neat 
stakes, so as to keep the plant firmly fixed in 
its projx*r position. 

The best time for repotting is when, or 
rather before, the young growths commence 
to emit new roots if the operation is not 
carried out at that particular time, and the 
tender roots are allowed to lengthen before 
repotting, they are apt to get damaged, and 
the coming season’s growths will be seriously 
affected thereby. After repotting, water, 


etc., should be supplied ns previously 
directed. The plant grows freely, and little 
difficulty need be experienced in obtaining 
good flowering plants by anyone having a 
vinery, Cucumber, or Melon-house. A light 
position in an ordinary plant stove is also 
very suitable whilst growth is being made, 
or, in fact, anywhere where a warm, moist, 
intermediate temperature is maintained dur¬ 
ing the summer the plant will grow' satis¬ 
factorily. Towards the end of the growing 
season the plants should lx; gradually ex¬ 
posed to extra sunshine and additional ven¬ 
tilation afforded. This kind of treatment w ill 
cause the compost to dry more quickly, but 
the plant must not be allowed to suffer from 
want of moisture, copious supplies being 
necessary until growth is fully completed. 
When the growths are fully made up, and thin 
can easily be determined by the completion 
of the terminal leaf at the apex cf the newly- 
made pseudo-bulb, the amount of water 
should be gradually withheld, and more air 
admitted. After about a week of such treat¬ 
ment, the plants may be removed to an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse, there to remain for a rest, 
taking care to select a position where they 
will be free from draught or cold winds 
while at rest, and being exposed to full sun¬ 
shine and plenty of fresh air. Some of the 
leaves will turn yellow, but although un¬ 
sightly, must not tv* clipped or cut off. but 
allowed to fall away naturally, and the 
pseudo-bulbs, being thoroughly ripened by 
the sun, will produce flowers freely. Care¬ 
fully examine the plants day by day. and if 
any of the pseudo-bulbs show signs of shrivel¬ 
ling, water should be afforded, but they must 
receive no more until the compost has become 
thoroughly dry. Avoid keeping the soil in a 
saturated condition, because if the roots are 
always in a wet state they will soon decay, 
and the plant gradually deteriorate. After 
being at rest for about five or six weeks some 
of the pseudo-bulbs begin to show their 
flower-buds, when the plants may be removed 
into a rather warmer house, where the night 
temi>erature is about 55 degs., here to re¬ 
main until the bloom-buds are fully de¬ 
veloped. Afford a little extra water at the 
root, but it must be carefully applied, as any 
undue excitement at this period frequently 
causes premature growth, which is generally 
weak and useless. When the flowers fade, 
keep the plants in the same temperature, 
affording but a moderate amount of water; 
afterwards, when the new growths have at¬ 
tained several inches in length, and young 
roots begin to push out from their base, they 
may then be removed again to their former 
growing quarters. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NOTES AN1) REPLIES. 
Verbenas for various positions.— There 
is no need to keep old plants of Verbenas, 
seeing that, from a packet of seed sown in a 
brisk heat in spring, one may get what plants 
are required. They are, however, when 
young, liable to damp off, and should there¬ 
fore be earefully watched at this stage. 
They are such showy subjects, and withal 
so useful, that more really should grow' them. 
For pots in greenhouse or conservatory they 
are worth considering, and whilst one cannot 
ignore them as subjects for beds and borders, 
they ought not to be overlooked for hanging 
baskets and window-boxes. The soil best 
suited for Verbenas is old loam, leaf mould, 
and rotttxl manure, with a little sand to keep 
the whole porous.— Woodbastwick. 

Plants in country windows. I do not 
think that it can be ascribed to the extra at 
tention that plants receive in windows in the 
country that such good results are obtained. 
As to the fresh air they receive, I have 
noticed over and over again that in many 
of the cottages in villages, the door is open 
for most of the day in the summer, and when, 
as is often the ease, the living-room has a 
south aspect, there the finest plants are to 
be seen. Some of the finest Fuchsias 1 have 
ever seen, never had the advantage of a 
greenhouse, and not a few collections of 
three and four at country shows in the classes 
devoted to window plants received prizes in 
preference to greenhouse-grown plants. Some 
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societies, I am aware, stipulate that in the 
classes for the best window-plants they shall 
have been grown for a certain time in a win¬ 
dow'. Window-plant growing gives oppor¬ 
tunities for friendly rivalry in connection 
with local shows, and is worth encouraging. 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, the 
common Musk, Campanulas, not a few an¬ 
nuals, like Balsams, Petunias, and Helio¬ 
tropes, are all comparatively easy to grow, 
and make a deal of difference to the appear¬ 
ance of a house. A window full of flowering 
plants need not necessarily darken a room, 
and there is no need to grow plants “ladder ” 
fashion, as one sometimes notices. Good¬ 
shaped plants may be secured by turning 
each round occasionally and pinching back 
now and again.— Lbahurst. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8* 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 
Seasonable notes on Chrysanthemum 
culture. —Where the cuttings w r erc inserted 
singly in small pots in December, and placed 
under hand-lights in a cool house on a bed 
of ashes for the purpose of maintaining the 
soil in a moist state without having recourse 
to continual waterings, and also to exclude 
the air, they will now be nicely rooted. No 
matter for what purpose they are required, 
a sturdy growth is absolutely essential, and 
this can only be attained by arranging plants 
as near to the glass as possible. Directly the 
plants will bear full exposure to the air with¬ 
out flagging, they should be stood on a shelf 
close to the glass. To grow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums really well, the plants should "have no 
check whatever from the time the cuttings 
are inserted until the blooms are developed. 
Some varieties take longer to root than 
others. Those that root quickly should 
occupy a position where they can have more 
air admitted to them. If the house is not 
fitted with a permanent shelf, a temporary 
one can easily be put up. One 9 inches wide 
is suitable. A groove should be made in 
each side about 1 inch from the edge, so that 
the water can run to one end, and not fall 
upon any plants underneath. The purpose 
for which the plants are cultivated must 
shortly be determined. If for large blooms, 
allow them to grow uninterruptedly with 
one stem until the first natural break is made 
in March, April, or May, according to the 
variety. With very few exceptions, this 
method of training the plants gives much 
the best results. In the case of specimen 
plants, the top of each cutting should be 
pinched out at a height of 4 inches, thus in¬ 
ducing side branches to form, and laying 
the foundation of the future specimen as 
near to the base as possible. Great care is 
necessary to prevent the tender leaves being 
crippled by the attacks of green-fly in the 
early stages of growth. Dusting the parts 
affected with Tobacco powder is the best 
remedy. 

Climbing plants for soouring shade.— 

Greenhouses are generally erected where 
they will be likely to obtain the most 
sun, and it therefore follows that the time 
comes when some sort of shading is needful 
for the plants growing in the house. Blinds, 
of course, overcome the difficulty, but some¬ 
times the object may be attained by grow¬ 
ing over the roof certain climbing plants. 
One of the prettiest is the Clematis. Another 
plant of rapid growth, and one which yields 
many flowers is Cobsea scandens, and, when 
once established, it soon covers its allotted 
space. Lapagerias are capital subjects for 
climbing over a roof. Solarium jasminoides, 
the Swainsonias, and Plumbagos may also 
be employed as roof-coverers, and afford the 
needful shade to plants beneath. All such 
plaids are best planted out in a border, and 
thus they are not dependent to any great 
extent on being watered daily, as are these 
growing in [>ots, and creepers, if neglected 
in this respect, soon show it.—F. W. D. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— A> w Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip - 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture' and arrawjemcnt, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, 8vo., los. ; post free, li>s. 6id. 

"The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had finely bound in S vole., half morocco, tbs. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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FRUIT. 

CORDON PEARS. 

The many interesting notes that have re¬ 
cently appeared on the above subject, and 
also equally interesting admirably-produced 
photographs of Pears, testify to the keen 
interest taken in their cultivation, and with 
reason, because, given a good length of wall 
and a selection of suitable varieties, fine des¬ 
sert fruit is available for at least five intmths 
of the year. The various notes, however, 
strike, if I may use the expression, a some¬ 
what discordant sound, for they show unmis¬ 
takably that “what is sauce for the goose is 
not sauce for the gander i.e., that ac¬ 
cepted good varieties vary wonderfully on 
different soils, and although the planter may 
have the benefit of his own previous experi¬ 
ence, and that of others, even experts, he 
will find when on a soil and situation new to 
him that experience must be bought, and 
some few years must elapse until he finds out 
the sorts that are likely to do best. I am 
writing of coses where the gardener has to do 
the best he can with limited funds, where the 
natural soil is none too good, and he has to 
improve it with odds and ends he can pick up, 
and not of places where the cultivator can 
excavate 3 feet or 4 feet and fill up with good 
loam and a few’ extras. The editor has been 
good enough to ask me to chronicle a little 
of my experience in cordon Pear-growing, 
and with the above preface I proceed to 
business. 

The wall I had to deal with is 150 yards 
long, and has two good characteristics "often 
noticeable in walls of such an age (a bit over 
200 years). It is 14 feet high, which gives, 
when planting at an angle, a long stretch for 
each tree, and it has a coping which projects 
6 inches—just the thing from which to hang 
the material for spring nnd autumn protec¬ 
tion from respectively frost and birds. I 
should like to insist on the absolute necessity 
for this. No matter how well you cultivate, 
and however many plump, well-ripened fruit- 
buds may have burst into flower, there is 
very little chance of a good crop unless spring 
protection is given. Pear blossom is very 
tender, and ever so little sleet or rain, fol¬ 
lowed by frost, will blacken the lot. I like 
a double thickness of ^-inch mesh netting as 
well as anything for the purpose. A single 
net of fine mesh is also necessary in summer 
and autumn to protect from tits, which other¬ 
wise would tap the best fruit. In connection 
with this it may not be generally known that 
fruit so tapped can be saved to the ripening 
stage by the aid of plaster of Paris. Mix 
sufficient for each hole, put in quickly, and 
smooth all round just over the skin ; the ex¬ 
clusion of air will arrest decay. 

I said above that the wall to be planted 
with the cordons was an old one. It was 
dotted here and there with huge fan-shaped 
trees, and literally covered with nail-holes, 
the outcome of the work of many generations. 
After clearing out the old trees the wall was 
daubed with a mixture of clay, soot, and a 
touch of soft-soap and paraffin. A spit and a 
half of the top of the border to the width of 
5 feet was thrown aside, and a lower spit en¬ 
tirely removed. I had nothing much in the 
way of new soil. A big heap of stiff road- 
sidings that had been turned twice, to which 
a fair amount of well-chopped cow-manure 
was added, mixed up with the top portion of 
the border, formed our planting compost. It 
has answered its purpose. The trees have 
been planted sixteen years, and seldom fail 
to give us a good crop. A mulching of well’ 
decomposed manure is put on every winter, 
and a heavy watering given in summer, if this 
prove hot and dry. It is hardly necessary to 
go into pruning details ; they have so often 
been discussed in Gardening pages. I 
should like, however, to emphasise two 
points : Do not summer prune too early, and 
do not have too many spurs on your trees— 
the one is conducive to a lot of useless 
growth, and the other tends to quantity at 
the expense of quality. 

In noting the successes and failures among 
the different varieties, I do not for a moment 
suggest it would apply generally. They vary 
greatly, as suggested* earlier, with different 


soils and situations. I do not grow the 
earliest Pears, as they are not required here 
when Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, Melons, etc., 
are available. Clapp’s Favourite, our earli¬ 
est, is a kindly grower of good quality and a 
great cropper, remarks that apply to Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, which follows close on its 
heels, to be followed in its turn bv Beurre 
d’Amanlis, a good Pear, but not a good crop¬ 
per with me. Louise Bonne and Marie Louise 
are both good cordon Pears, but Marie 
Louise d’Uccle is erratic —in some seasons of 
very fair quality, in others practically use- 
l°ss as a dessert fruit. I should be inclined 
to include it in any cordon planting. It is a 
very heavy cropper, and the distinct flavour 
makes it valuable as an early stewing Pear. 
Doyenne du Comice and Thompson’s are very 
fine in their respective seasons (not far apart). 
Nouvelle Fulvie is a later and not so well 
known fruit in season with us from the 
middle of December until the end of Janu¬ 
ary ; a handsome and good Pear, a good 
cropper, as a cordon one of the best. This, 
and Glou Morceau and Josephine de 
Malines, are our best late Pears. Of the 
Beurres, the best are Alexandre Lucas, Diel, 
Hardy, nnd Superfin. Total failures long 
since replaced by other sorts were Beurre 
d’Anjou, Chaumontel, Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme, Beurre Bachelier, and Ollivier de 
Serres. I planted Chaumontel, remembering 
the splendid fruit obtained from an old Sussex 
garden, but it is worthless here. Partial 
failures are Winter Nelis, which comes very 
small and cracks badly ; Bergamotte d’Es- 
peren, a good cropper, but of very poor 
flavour; and Beurre Sterckmanns, a hand¬ 
some Pear, but one that never ripens satis¬ 
factorily. Zephirin Gregoire is a useful little 
Pear, a great and consistent cropper, late, 
and of excellent quality. 

Claremont. ' E. Burrell. 

--To many beside “A. W.” it is sur¬ 
prising that the culture of cordon-trained 
trees is not more frequently adopted ; first, 
because they can be easily attended to, bought 
cheaply, come early into beariug, afford the 
finest possible product, and last, but not 
least, provide a succession from a limited 
space. Very fine fruits of Pears and Apples 
can be grown in some soils on horizontal 
trees trained to stakes or strained wires at 
the sid 's of the garden walks, where they 
take up but little space, and are easily 
attended to. I say in some soils advisedly, 
because there are cases where rampant 
growth hinders seriously the prospects of 
profitable and early crops. This applies to 
both Apples and Pears, but there are kinds 
which do better than others in this form, be¬ 
cause less prone to vigorous growth, and hav¬ 
ing higher fruit-forming tendencies. “A. W.” 
prefers single cordons for the walls, his rea¬ 
son being that they sooner come into bear¬ 
ing. I find these admirable, and the double 
cordon is not one whit the less so. The 
double cordon does not come into bearing so 
soon, but against this may be claimed a 
slightly heavier crop of each kind when once 
fruiting begins. I agree with “A. W.” that 
maiden or yearling trees are those which the 
amateur might choose, on the ground of 
economy. 

Plums and Cherries may, as “A. W.” ad¬ 
vises, be grown in cordon form, but the 
Cherry is less suitable than the Apple, Plum, 
or Pear when much restricted in space. In 
.Cherries pinching of the shoots in summer¬ 
time is preferable to hard pruning in winter, 
because they are liable to gumming when 
growth tends to coarseness. Some of the 
more vigorous kinds of Plums do not fruit so 
freely when restricted. All need occasional 
root-pruning at some period of their life to 
restrain exuberance. The severe course of 
pruning needed in the case of cordon trees 
aggravates the tendency to grossness and 
attendant sterility. It is quite true that 
Apple-trees do not require wall shelter to per¬ 
fect their crops. They can be grown on open 
trellises quit 0 profitably, if the details of 
pruning, suitable sjocks, nnd occasional root- 
curbing are attended to. Exposed to the sun 
on such trellises, the fruit becomes well 
, coloured and of good size. Men of long ex¬ 
perience say cordon Pears require much 
| feeding to maintain growth and produetive- 
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ness to the full. No doubt when well estab¬ 
lished this is found to be so by reason of the 
soil being so largely occupied with active 
roots. There are many kinds of concen¬ 
trated manures available suited to fruit-trees 
that are in need of a change of food, but these 
in summer need moisture, to permit of the 
chemical constituents being made readily 
available for the roots to feed upon. In soils 
that, are liable to become unduly dry in sum 
iner. a mulching of half-decayed manure 
must be provided, even when artificials are 
used, the latter in dry weather affording but 
very little support when there is no soil mois¬ 
ture present. Mulchings aro of inestimable 
value in dry summers where the nature of the 
soil calls for them. 

I have recollections of pleasant shady walks 
being formed by the erection of fruit arches 
formed of iron or wood. I remember to have 
seen a somewhat costly scheme of bent wood 
employed for the erection of fruit arches a 
few* years since, and which gave lasting im¬ 
pressions of its unsuitability. With suitable¬ 
sized poles and light rails, erected in pergola 
form, much useful fruit may be grown— 
Apples and Pears in particular. In addition 
to the fruit yield in autumn, there would be 
the floral pictures of spring and shady re¬ 
treats in summer, so that there is a combina¬ 
tion from the garden arches which no other 
form of tree and method of growth provide. 
Some advocate Peach culture in cordon 
form, and though I have seen some good crops 
obtained from such a system, I do not advise 
the inexperienced to take up Peaches, be¬ 
cause the nature of their growth offers much 
less facility, and at the same time more com¬ 
plication and confusion of detail. 

W. Strugnell. 


A COLD PEACH-HOUSE. 

One of my houses Is a span-roof of the forcing-house 
type, sunk so that the roof reaches to within 6 inches 
of the ground level. It is about 25 feet by 11 feet, 
the long axis running north and south. Ihe raised 
border on either side of the alley-way is within a few 
inches of the ground-level outside. 1 formerly used it 
for an Orchid-house, but huving built a larger one, 1 
removed the furnace and pipes, and the house is alto¬ 
gether unheated. I wish to use it now for Peaches— 
not for forcing, but simply to make sure against being 
deprived by frost, as one so often is, of one’s crop. 
Would they be likely to succeed in a house of this 
kind, planted in the border, and trained up under the 

f iass like Grapes? My chief doubt is about mildew. 

find Strawberries do not do in the house for this 
reason, though no great care has been taken about 
them. If you think they would do, I should be glad 
of any hints, and would like to know if any particular 
sorts of Peaches (or Nectarines) are likely to do better 
than others?—G. 

[Although your house is very narrow you 
can convert it into a cold Peach-house, as you 
desire, if you are prepared to effect the fol¬ 
lowing suggested structural alterations. In 
the first place, you would require front venti¬ 
lation on both sides of the house under the 
eaves or wall-plate. Wooden ventilators 
9 inches wide and 36 inches long, framed in 
4-inch by 3-inch material, the ventilator 
being made to open on pivots at each end, or 
otherwise hinged on to the lower side of the 
frame, and regulated with ordinary chains, 
would answer the purpose. You would re¬ 
quire four of these on either side of the 
house, and ventilators of the kind we suggest 
are very cheap and easily fixed in the front 
wall immediately under the w’all-plate. You 
would, of course, need to excavate a certain 
amount of soil opposite to where each venti¬ 
lator would be fixed to allow of its working 
properly, and also to allow free ingress for 
air. Such excavated space could be either 
boarded or bricked round afterwards to hold 
the surrounding soil in place. We do not 
offer any suggestions as to top ventilation, as 
we assume that there already exist sashes to 
open on either side, or that the ridge is 
capable of being opened by means of levers. 

The next requisite is a trellis on which to 
train the trees. This can be economically con¬ 
structed of galvanised wires running the whole 
length of house, and supported by galvanised 
eyes, screwed into the rafters with straining 
bolts at one end to make all taut when fixed. 
The trellis should not be nearer to the roof 
glass than 12 inches, and, if head room will 
allow, 15 inches would be better. The whole 
of the trellising should be coated twice with 
white lead paint. Then the raised beds you 
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mention would have to be converted into 
borders by taking out the present material 
and substituting lor it suitable compost. The 
border, including drainage material, should 
be 3 feet in depth. The drainage should be 
composed of a 6-inch layer of brick-bats, with 
3 inches of smaller metal on top, and be 
covered with whole turves, Grass side down. 
The compost should consist of sound loam, 
such as the top 3 inches of an old upland pas¬ 
ture, and if inclined to be heavy rather than 
light in texture all the better. Chop the turf 
up moderately fine, and to each two cartloads 
add 1 cwt. of bone-meal, 1 cwt. half-inch 
bones, one good barrow load of lime rubble, 
broken fine, the same quantity of wood-ashes 
or burnt soil, and about a bushel of soot. 
Mix all intimately together, and then make 
up the border, beating and treading the com¬ 
post very firmly as the work proceeds, for a 
loosely made border encourages rank growth. 
If you are anxious to plant this spring you 
had better get the borders made and the 
structural alterations effected without further 
loss of time. If there is any doubt as to 
water not passing away quickly from the base 
of the border you had better provide a 3-inch 
drain on either side of the house to carry it 
off, as stagnant moisture would be fatal to 
the well-being of the trees. As the house is 
unheated it would be good policy to make 
provision for covering the roof at night, if 
necessary, when the trees are in bloom, with 
frigi-domo, or similar materal, as the glass 
roof will not ward off very severe frost. 

As to sorts to plant, we suggest two Nec¬ 
tarines and two Peaches— i.e.. Lord Napier 
Nectarine and Stirling Castle Peach on the 
side of house facing east, and Stanwick 
Elruge Nectarine and Princess of Wales 
Peach on the side facing west. If the trees 
nre planted abouf 6 feet from either end of 
the house they will stand about 12 feet apart. 
We have entered at some length into details, 
tout the matter is not so formidable as it ap¬ 
pears, and the necessary alterations, etc., 
can be effected cheaply.] 


FRUIT-TREE?; FOR FENCE AND 
WALL. 

I have a wall, facing 8.W., also part wall and part 
close-boarded fence, facing W., both 20 feet long, 
and 15 feet high. Would you be kind enough to tell 
me the best fruit and Rose-trees to grow on them? 
Nothing has ever been trained or grown aguinst them. 
I got the ground out 2 } feet deep and 3 feet wide, 
and filled in with leaf-mould, manure, and road-sweep¬ 
ings last December. The |>ositinii is also well shel¬ 
tered by workshops. — Walls. 

[On the wall having a south-west aspect we 
should advise you to train a Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine, or otherwise a Peach and Apricot, 
whichever you prefer. If the trees are 
planted 12 feet or 13 feet apart, you could 
devote each end of the wall to Roses, as 
there would be from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
of space in width to spare ; but unless you 
particularly desire to have Roses, we should 
say devote the whole of the wall-surface to 
one or other of the fruits named. A good 
Peach for your purpose would be Royal 
George or Crimson Galande. Lord Napier 
is a very fine Nectarine, and either Moor 
Park or Hemskirk Apricots should succeed 
with you. As regards Roses, it is a difficult 
matter to advise, as we are at a loss to know 
which class of Rose you prefer. There are 
many beautiful varieties among the Teas 
and Hybrid Teas, such as the old Gloiro de 
Dijon, yellow; Billiard et Barre, rich yellow’; 
Climbing Caroline Testout, rcse-carmine; 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, rose-pink; Mme. 
A. Carrierc, white, shaded pink; M. Desir, 
dark crimson; Reine Marie Henrietta, car¬ 
mine. Among Noisettes, Reve d’Or, deep 
yellow; W. A. Richardson, orange-yellow; 
Bouquet d’Or, pale yellow; Alister Stella 
Gray, pale yellow. Of the Wichuraiana hy¬ 
brids, Dorothy Perkins, soft rcse; Mrs. 
W. J. Flight, very similar to the preceding; 
Alberic Barbier, creamy-white; ElSsa 
Robichon, salmon-buff; Pink Roamer, single 
pink, can be recommended. Then there are 
the so-called Rambler Roses, such as Phila¬ 
delphia, an improvement on the well-known 
Crimson Rambler; Hiawatha, crimson, 
single; Leuchstern, light rose, single; Elec- 
tra, yellow; Thalia, w hite; and The Wall¬ 
flower, rosy-crimson. Of the foregoing, the 


Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Noisettes w r ould re¬ 
quire more cultural skill to flower them to 
perfection than the Wichuraianas and Ram¬ 
blers, so, having given a list of reliable sorts, 
we leave you to make your own selection. 

With respect to the wall and fence com¬ 
bined, you may, if you wish for as much 
fruit as you can obtain under the circum¬ 
stances, grow cordons against it. If planted 
18 inches apart, you could find room for a 
dozen of such trees, which may consist en¬ 
tirely of Pears in early, mid-season, and late 
varieties, or eight Pears and four Plums. 
Twelve suitable Pears would he Colmar 
d’Ete, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Jersey Gra- 
tioli, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurre Super- 
fin, Marie Louise, Doyenne du Comice, Win¬ 
ter Nelis, and Beurre Perran. If you would 
rather have the trees in pairs, select the 
second, fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
eleventh of the varieties named; of Plums 
as cordons, Rivers’ Early Prolific, Comte 
d’Atthan’s Gage, Jefferson and Coe’s Golden 
Drop. If you wish to grow Roses on this 
wall instead of fruit,then we refer you to the 
list given above to select from. The soil in 
the border as now composed would require an 
addition of loam to render it suitable for 
Roses, and for the fruit-trees quite three- 
fourths should consist of good sound loam, 
with a fair quantity of lime rubbish added 
to counteract the manure. For fruit-trees, 
as much of the leaf-mould and manure 
should be removed as possible, as an excon;-. 
would promote rank growth and render the 
trees unfruitful.] 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Fruit prospects.— Whatever the ultimate 
result may be, it is certa'n that fruit-trees 
generally are in a most promising condition, 
there being an abundance of fine, bold fruit- 
buds, which, it is pleasing to record, are, as 
yet, in a quiescent state. It was particularly 
noticeable at the time of pruning how firm 
and well-ripened the wood was, and this, 
coupled with the fact of the trees being so 
well furnished with bloom-buds, proves that 
the great heat and sunshine which rendered 
last summer and autumn so conspicuous as 
regards weather conditions, exerted a very 
beneficial effect upon them. Some young 
trees planted in the autumn of 1905 failed to 
make as much growth as one could have 
wished, and set more fruit buds on the leaders 
and terminal shoots of the branches than 
was desirable, otherwise growth was, in spite 
of the drought, very satisfactory. In this 
case the blossom-buds had to be sacrificed 
and the shoots cut back to where there is a 
ood sound wood-bud, and matters will, no 
oubt, right themselves this coming season. 
Although the prospect, so far, is all one can 
wish, frost may upset all calculations as re¬ 
gards the crop of fruit, as it has so often done 
in the past. There is one consolation, how¬ 
ever, this season, and that is unless abnor¬ 
mally mild weather should set in, the blos¬ 
soming of fruit-trees in general will be very 
much later than usual. Take the case of 
Apricots, as an instance. As a rule, these 
have often been in full bloom at this date, vet 
at the present time the buds show no sign 
whatever of moving. Peach-trees are, if 
anything, more backward, and protection in 
both cases will be unnecessary just yet. So 
far, birds have not done much damage, but 
there is ample time for them to do any amount 
of mischief, but I fancy the hard weather 
thinned them down, as they do not appear to 
be quite so plentiful as in previous seasons. 
-A. W. 

Apple Beauty Of Kent.— This is a variety 
not often met with in this county, vet it is a 
sure bearer either on the Paradise' or Crab, 
and besides being large, showy, and prolific, 
it keeps well into the spring. Growth, too, is 
most vigorous, so that no one need hesitate 
to plant a few trees if not already in stock. 
It is also known under the name of Flower of 
Kent, and is probably much in evidence in 
that county, and I see Messrs. Bunvard say it 
is synonymous with Calville Bolsbuncl.— East 
Devon. _ 

Index to Volnme XXVIXX.— The binding rovers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, la. 9d.) and Index <3d., 
post free, 3Jd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may he had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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QAROEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Show and fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums are not so popular as they were, and 
yet during the month of May scarcely any¬ 
thing will give the same amount of bloom, 
and they come in well after the Azaleas are 
over. Of course, where there is a cool north 
house, both Azaleas and Pelargoniums may 
be kept back for some time. Those who are 
growing specimen Pelargoniums should train 
out the shoots now, so as to form well-bal¬ 
anced plants. Give weak liquid-manure 
often, and keep the plants in a light position 
near the glass. When I grew' Pelargoniums 
for exhibition I had houses built specially for 
them. It is next to impossible to grow good 
Pelargoniums without good loam, and firm 
potting is essential ; in fact, firm potting is 
necessary for most things, except it may be 
herbaceous Calceolarias, which seem to thrive 
better when the soil is not rammed too hard. 
If any of the Palms or other fine-foliaged 
plants require repotting or retubbing, the 
work may soon have attention. Kentias are 
among the most graceful Palms for the con¬ 
servatory, and if liquid-manure is given when 
the pots are full of roots, large plants may 
be grown in comparatively small pots. Some¬ 
times Palms, being strong rooting plants, will 
grow upwards and get very shaky, and I have 
often, when this condition has been reached, 
cut away a considerable portion of the roots 
at the bottom, to permit of the plants being 
dropped deeper into the pots. They soon 
make new roots and get established again. 
Tuberous Begonias should be started in heat 
and grown on for a time till they are show¬ 
ing flowers. We often see Asparagus Spren- 
geri used as a basket-plant, and very effective 
it is, but A. plumosus tenuissimus and others 
may also be grown in baskets, lightly shaded 
in summer. Old plants seed freely, and new 
seeds soon germinate, so there is no difficulty 
in working up a stock for any purpose. Re¬ 
pot Fuchsias and put in cuttings in the hot¬ 
bed. 

Stove. —Rooted cuttings of Crotons. 
Dracaenas, and other stove plants should be 
potted off and started for a time in bottom- 
heat. It may be necessary to shade flower¬ 
ing plants, but do without as long as possible. 
There may be a little advance in the tem¬ 
perature now, with a corresponding addition 
to the moisture in the atmosphere. More 
ventilation may be given also when the 
weather is bright and mild. Bank up the 
fires early in the morning when the weather 
is bright, and it is well once a week, at any 
rate, to let the fires go out. to give the ap¬ 
paratus a good clean out, so as to make the 
most of the fuel. If it were not for the extra 
labour in restarting fires, I should let the 
fires go out every fine, waim morning, as 
when fires are kept going during the day 
there is often a lot of fuel wasted. Where a 
few Orchids are grown, some of the winter 
flowering species, such as Cvpripediums and 
others, may require repotting or basketting. 
and a little suitable material, such n-s fibrous 
peat, crushed charcoal, and Sphagnum 
Moss, should be kept in stock ready for use, 
and plenty of clean material for drainage, 
which is most important. 

Pines. —It is customary at this season to 
select a fine mild day and set all hands to 
work to re-arrange the Pines. Successions 
and rooted suckers may require a shift into 
larger pots, and the plunging-bed renewed. 
Any successions strong enough to fruit, and 
which are sluggish in starting, should be kept 
a little drier and cooler for a time, to give 
the necessary check. Very often lifting the 
plants out of the plunging-bed for a week may 
suffice. The fruiting-house may have a tem¬ 
perature of from 65 degs. to 70 degs. at night, 
with plenty of atmospheric moisture. If the 
syringe is used, the water must be pure, and 
ripening fruit and plants in blossom must be 
avoided ; 60 degs. to 65 degs. will be high 
enough for successions. In repotting or top- 
dressing, use only the best loam, suitably en¬ 
riched with bone-meal and a little horse¬ 
man u re. 

Work in the Vinerle8.— Where there are 
several vineries, they usually follow in suc¬ 
cession. At the present time in the earliest 
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house (the Vnes either in pots or planted in 
the border) the GrapeB will have been thinned 
and be swelling rapidly, and nourishment 
either in the shape of rich top-dressings or 
liquid-manure, or both, should be given 
freely. If there are any dry spots in the in¬ 
side borders, see that they are thoroughly 
moistened with warm liquid-manure. Of 
course, outside borders are at present moist 
enough, and if they were covered with leaves 
and manure in a state of fermentation, they 
will remain ns they are for the present. In 
the second-house the Vines are now being 
tied down, and the stopping should take place 
one or two leaves beyond the hunch of 
Grapes. At this stage the night temperature 
will be from 60 degs. to 65 degs. ; Muscats a 
little more. Ventilation should begin in a 
very small way at first when the sun strikes 
full upon the house. There arc days in March 
when the wind is cold and the atmosphere 
frosty, when it is wiser to give less air and 
use moisture on the floors very freely. Close 
early in the afternoon. 

Early Peach-house.— The fruits are swell¬ 
ing rapidly now, and the young grow ths should 
be finally thinned and tied in, so that the 
foliage has room for development. It is a 
mistake to crowd the young shoots. If the 
bearing branches are trained from 5 inches to 
6 inches apart, there will be room enough to 
train the two young shoots which are neces¬ 
sary for next year’s crop without undue 
crowding. There must, of course, be a leader 
at the end ’of each fruit-bearing shoot, but if 
there is any danger of overcrowding, the 
leader may be stopped when a foot or so of 
growth has been made. Use the syringe 
freely, if the water is pure, otherwise trust 
to damping down twice a day in bright 
weather. Night temperature should not ex 
oeed 60 degs. After stoning is finished, a 
little more heat may be given. 

Plants In the house.- A few well-grown 
plants have a better effect than a lot of 
wasters. A good Palm or two, one or two 
good Aspidistras, a Rubber, and an Arau 
caria will give character ; and for flowering 
plants. Azaleas, Arums, and Lilacs. Bulbs 
and Lilv of the Valiev will give fragrance 
not too overpowering. Freesias and Narcissi 
are abundant. Tulips also are effective in 
vase's in Moss. 

Outdoor garden.- Gladioli may be planted 
during this month. If they are planted in the 
herbaceous border, plnnt in groups, five or 
more in a group, cover about 3 inches deep, 
and about 8 inches apart. If planted in beds, 
allow a little more space, and fill in between 
with Violas. Divide herbaceous Phloxes as 
soon as they begin to grow. Pyrethrums, 
Delphiniums, and German Irises may be 
treated in the same way. Phloxes and Pyre- 
thrums should be divided and replanted in 
fresh ground every three years, to obtain fine 
flowers. Divide and replant Everlasting 
Pens, and sow seeds if required. Seedlings 
cannot be relied upon to ronu* true from seeds 
—at least, such has been my experience ; 
and neither will they flower the same year. 
Hollyhocks come so true and good from seeds 
that one scarcely wants named varieties. The 
single varieties are bright and showy, and 
are robust in habit ; good for backgrounds. 
Seedlings raised in heat, and grown on freely 
will flower in the autumn, but they are better 
sown outside and treated as biennials. Her¬ 
baceous borders should be trenched and 
manured, and the plants re-arranged during 
this month. This should be done every three 
or four years to keep the groups in good 
condition. Such things as Paumies. Herb 
Lilies, and other plants that resent disturb¬ 
ance should be grouped bv themselves. Plant 
Carnations when weather is suitable. 

Frillt garden. —Apricots and Peaches 
should have protection as soon ns the blos¬ 
soms open. Figs and Filberts should be 
pruned. Train the branches of Figs thinly. 
The fan-shape or a combination of the fan 
and horizontal suits Figs best. This fsemn 
to equalise the flow of tire sap. Open-air 
Vines ought to have been pruned when the 
leaves fell, but I notice many Vines are yet 
unpruned. Old Vines should be well 
thinned to give room for training in young 
wood. A combination of the rod and spur 


system will be found best, so that new bear¬ 
ing wood may be made annually, and all old 
wood which can be spared can be cut out. If 
there are any big buds showing, mites are 
present, on the Black Currant bushes. Such 
may be cut off, to give a chance of clearing 
them out at the beginning, where they are 
not numerous. Black Currants need not be 
confined to a single stem, in the same way 
as are Gooseberries and Red Currants. Cor¬ 
don Gooseberries and Red and White Cur¬ 
rants are very prolific, and may be allowed 
to extend to three or more stems. They suc¬ 
ceed well on north walls, and if the fruits 
are protected they will keep a long time. 
Raspberries may yet be planted, but should 
be cut down first season. 

Vegetable garden. —Main crops of Onions 
and Parsnips may be sown, if not already in, 
but many who want large Onions free from 
maggot either sow under glass and trans¬ 
plant in April, or have sown outside last 
August, and are now transplanting. The 
idea that only Tripoli or Lisbon Onions were 
adapted for autumn has long ago been ex¬ 
ploded. The best varieties of white Spanish 
and The Globe are perfectly hardy, and may 
be sown outside and transplanted in March 
for main crops. This need not prevent a 
small sowing being made in spring to provide 
young Onions for drawing green during the 
season, but Onions sown outside in spring 
have scarcely time to produce a heavy crop, 
as large Onions not only require good land, 
but a long season of growth. The main crop 
of Carrots and Beet may be left till next 
month, but a few seeds of Horn Carrots and 
Turnip-rooted Beet may be sown for early 
use. Salsafy and Soorzonera may also be 
sown now. Those who want large Leeks 
usually sow* a few seeds under glass and 
transplant when large enough. Other Leek 
seeds may be sown now for late supply, also 
Brussels Sprouts. We usually make a first 
sowing of winter Greens, including Broccoli, 
towards the end of this month, and a further 
sowing in April. If the seeds are dressed 
with red loud birds will not touch them. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 18th.— The main crop of Potatoes 
will not be planted till the middle of next 
month, but we are filling up the warm spots 
with the earliest kinds, and if there come 
severe frosts in April or May we shall shelter 
them either by earthing up or some other 
way. We never have too many early Peas, 
so a good many are sown of the varieties 
which we have found do best in our soil. All 
vacant land lias been deeply dug. 

March 19th. All climbers on walls and 
fences, including Roses, have been pruned 
and trained. In pruning climbing Roses the 
strong, well-ripened shoots are left a good 
length, and the weak shoots cut out. Potted 
off Chrysanthemum cuttings. Some of the 
early-rooted cuttings that were potted ofT, 
when root 'd, are now ready for 5-inch pots, 
and will b» moved to a cold-frame. A few r 
cuttings of late kinds arc still being taken. 

March Jf'/h .—Shifted on Fuchsias, and put 
in more cuttings. Shifted herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias into the flowering pots ; will be grown 
cool. They do well from this onwards in the 
north house, freely ventilated. Can be moved 
to conservatory when in flower. We have 
several good things in Chinese Primulasi and 
are fertilising the blossoms with the camel- 
hair pencil, to get seeds, as crop cannot be 
obtained without. Bowed more Stocks and 
Asters. 

March 21st. —Young plants of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums have been moved into 5-inch pots. A 
selection has been made for winter flowering, 
and these will have a further shift later on. 
When the weather is warm and settled, they 
will be placed outside on a coal-ash bed, and 
all flowers picked off till September. Sowed 
seeds of a good strain of Primula obconica. 
Weak spots in the tennis lawns have been 
dressed with lawn manure, 3 lb. or 4 lb. to 
square rod. 

March 22nd .—Put in cuttings of Dahlias. 
These are struck in small pots, singly, ami 
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plunged in hot bed. All fruit-trees in flower 
me now covered with fishing nets strained 
tightly on poles fitted under the coping. 
Sowed more Sweet Peas thinly in circular 
patches. Shifted into 5-inch pots white and 
yellow Marguerites. Specimen Pelargoniums, 
including Ivy-leaved varieties, have been 
staked, just enough to open out the flowers, 
but not to make the stakes too conspicuous. 

March 23rd. —Re-arranged conservatory. 
Azaleas and Lilacs are making a brave show 
now. Watering is still done in the morning, 
for the most part, but a further look round 
is given later, and if a plant wants water it is 
not kept waiting. Cuttings of scarlet Salvias 
are inserted in sandy loam. Begonias 
(fibrous-rooted) are also now rooting. Sowed 
hardy annuals in the outside borders, and 
divided and replanted Phloxes and Michael¬ 
mas Daisies. 


BOOK 3 . 

THE MODERN CARNATION: IIOW TO 
GROW AND SHOW IT.* 

Were we to judge the merits of this book by 
the sub-title—“ How to Grow and Show It” 
—disregarding all else contained in its 115 
pages, rather than from the general stand¬ 
point, we might say at once that in the thirty 
pages devoted to this portion of the subject 
the novice may obtain some hints as to 
“ dressing and staging” that might prove of 
value. Those, however, who grow the Car¬ 
nation—and the so-called “ class ” Carnation 
in particular—are a very small set indeed 
when compared to those who grow this beau¬ 
tiful flower for ito fragrance, its beauty, and 
its great charm. But while the authors have 
given so much space to “ growing for exhibi¬ 
tion,” not a single hint has been thrown out 
whereby the present mode of exhibiting the 
Carnation might be improved upon. We 
refer to the pot-grown exhibits of Car¬ 
nations rather than to the blooms staged on 
boards, and which are dressed ” to such an 
extent as to appear little better than a decent 
single when the ” dresser” has done his best 
—or his worst. It is in this part of the book, 
44 Exhibiting and Dressing,” wherein is found 
the greater value of observation and of 
practice. 

In all the book contains some nine chapters, 
and of these the most useful, perhaps, is 
Chapter II. : “ Soils and Sites.” Chapter 
III.: ” Culture in the Open Border,” though 
of a rambling nature, contains some useful 
hints, but paragraph 3, on page 38, concern¬ 
ing the matting up of frames, is not consistent 
with “ damp is to bo carefully avoided” in 
paragraph 2. IIow is it possible to avoid 
damp in a matted-up frame when frosts 
** three weeks on end” occur? It cannot be 
too well known that the Carnation is very 
hardy, and frost rarely harms the plant, but 
it is not a damp-proof subject. At page 81, 
under 44 Seed and Seedlings,” the reader is 
told that 44 the first week in April is soon 
enough to sow Carnation seed,” and that the 
seed boxes should be placed in a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs.” Far better that the 
need be sown two months earlier, and placed 
in a temperature not exceeding 50 degs. The 
danger of high temperatures is curiously em¬ 
phasised in the same paragraph as follows: — 
44 If seedlings are watered while very voung 
and when growing in a high temperature they 
are extremely liable to damp off at the neck.” 
What need is there for the presence of so 
hardy a subject ns the Carnation in a high 
temperature at all? 44 Malmnisons,” Chapter 
VII., are very lightly touched upon in the 
seven or eight pages accorded them in the 
book. 

Chapter VIII. deals with 44 Winter-flower¬ 
ing Carnations,” and under this head some 
strange information is imparted. For ex¬ 
ample^ on page 93, 44 eight rows of 4-inch 
pipes ” are recommended for 44 a house 20 feet 
to 30 feet wide.” Some of the most success¬ 
fully-managed Carnation houses we have seen 
have just half the number in a 20-feet wide 
house. 

We must, however, distinctly warn the 

* “ The Modern Carnation : How to Grow ami Show 
It." By Hayward Mathias and P. Smith. Horticultural 
Printing Co., Burnley. 
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would-be grower of Carnations not to follow 
the advice on 44 stopping,” as given on page 
100. Here is a sample of the advice ten¬ 
dered:— 44 If a big crop of flowers be wanted 
at Christmas a batch of plants may be gone 
over and stopped about September 7th, when 
they will yield the bulk of their flowers at the 
time required. The time of blooming can be 
regulated to a nicety by the date of stopping, 
and it is quite unnecessary to grow special 
batches struck at different times in order to 
get a succession of flowers.” 

We may say at once we have never read 
anything so entirely misleading as this. In 
our experience there is nothing requiring 
closer study than this question of 44 stopping,” 
and we could name whites, scarlets, and 
crimsons, which, if 44 stopped in September,” 
would not bloom before mid-March, and later. 
There is indeed—in this country at least— 
a rare opportunity for the Carnation-grower 
w r ho can regulate the time of blooming 44 to a 
nicety.” Another statement in the same 
chapter that, e.«/., on page 103—about sow¬ 
ing seed in March, and getting the seedlings 
after being “cut back once to flower in 
August,” is equally misleading. 

The general arrangement of the text, the 
absence of any index, and the entire lack of 
paragraph headings, will hardly assist the 
reader m finding what he wants, much less 
is it in keeping with the author’s concluding 
words : 44 Be thorough. ’ 


LAW AND CUSTOM* 


Workmen a Act, 1906. —I employ a jobbing 
gardener one day a week. He cleans the windows 
or the bouse when required. He is also employed in 
a similar manner by others on the remaining live 
days of the week, (a) Am 1-liable under the Act or 
common law if the man is injured in doing my work 
on this one day in the weekV (b) If 1 am liable, 
and wish to insure against accident to him, have 1 
to pay the full premium-say, live shillings, which 
is the usual premium for a gardener entirely in one’s 
own employ (an insurance company to which I have 
written says I am so liable)—and, in that case, sup¬ 
posing each of his five other employers wish to insure 
bun against accident, has each to pay the full amount 
of live shillings, the insurance company thereby ob¬ 
taining six times the premium (thirty shillings for 
one risk), which they would obtain if the man were 
in the service of one employer only; and yet, I pre¬ 
sume, when insured by each of the six different em¬ 
ployers, the man, if injured, could claim onlv under 
the policy of the employer in whose establishment be 
was injured-in other words, that employer onlv 
would be liable. There may be a way out of this 
apparent absurdity—say. each employer contributed 
towards the premium, this man then insuring him- 
st ‘lf- "quid this legally cover the liability of each 
of the six employers? (c) Is an employer—say, a 
florist—who employs a number of gardeners, sending 
them out by the day at so much, liable for any in¬ 
jury they may sustain when working in any garden, 
as. I presume, would be the case with the builder 
whose carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, etc., make 
additions and repairs to one’s premises, the men being 
in the employ of the builder and not of the house¬ 
holder, although doing the householder’s work, just 
as is the gardener who is hired bv the day from the 
florist ?—Dimers. 


[I will reply to your questions seriatim, but 
you must understand that, as this Act does 
not come into force until July 1st next, mv 
opinions are to some extent speculative, and 
it may be that the Courts will take different 
views. Until the Act has been in operation 
for some time, sufficient to enable a crop of 
appeals to be readied and dealt with bv the 
highest tribunals of the land, we shall not 
know precisely what the law is to bo upon 
many points. Now to your queries:—(a) It 
is generally believed that this will constitute 
regular employment, and, therefore, you will 
be liable ; to avoid liability, you should ar¬ 
range to employ the man for an occasional 
day only, with an understanding that he 
would be sent for by post card or otherwise 
when next required.' The fact of other per¬ 
sons employing him on other days in the 
same way does not affect your case,* although 
it will be otherwise, no* doubt, where the 
man is not his own master, but works for 
another man, who hires him out. (b) So far 
as I have seen, the insurance companies are 
willing to insure against legal liability for a 
three shillings’ premium, but for five shil¬ 
lings they will undertake all responsibility 
for moral as well as legal claims— i.r., liable 
or not legally, they will pay the man’s wages 
during a period of incapacity, and in other 
w'ays save his employer’s pocket in the way 
of gratuities, which he would otherwise feel 
honourably bound to pay, apart from legal 


compulsion. Your view as to the man who 
is insured by six employers only being able 
to claim against one of tiiem—that is, against 
the one in whose employment he was in¬ 
jured—is quite correct. 'Doubtless, the in¬ 
surance companies intend to provide for 
cases of this kind, but at present they are 
shrewdly avoiding that point, and are busily 
engaged in collecting as many premiums as 
possible, (e) You will have gathered the 
reply to this from what I have already said. 
If you send for Mr. Jones, landscape gar¬ 
dener, and engage him to put your garden in 
order, and Mr. Jones sends his man Brown 
to do the work, Brown will not lie your em 
plove, but Mr. Jones’s, and he will have to 
look to Mr. Jones, in whose service he was 
at the time of meeting with an accident, for 
any compensation to which he may be en¬ 
titled.— Barrister.] 

Sunlight stopped by neighbour's trees.- 

A neighbour of mine has some very tall Plane-trees 
which overhang my garden on the south side, and 
being 50 feet high they completely shut out the sun¬ 
shine from my own garden, and also one adjoining, 
which belongs to me. The trees are planted close up 
to a party wail, 4 feet high, and the branches stretch 
across the hack gardens on both sides (only about 
12 feet wide), shutting out all sunlight. The houses 
are back to back, with 0 inch wall dividing. When 1 
bought this property, fifteen years ago, the Plane- 
tree.-' were then only about 10 feet high; now they 
are level with the highest part of the roof. Being 
fond of gardening, I am unable to grow anvthing 
hut Ferns, and have lost my choice Lilies and shrubs, 
which I was aide to grow at first. When I complain 
to the owner (I have done so several times) he tells 
me I can cut any branches that overhang my garden, 
but he will not head down his trees or do anything. 
Am J not entitled to the sunlight I had previously, 
and have I a remedy in law ?— B ayswatkr. 

[Certainly you are entitled to the original 
sunlight, and your remedy at law lies in an 
application for an injunction to restrain 
yonr neighbour from allowing the nuisance to 
continue. The fact that you are entitled to 
cut away any overhanging branches has no¬ 
thing to do with the matter. I should think 
in this ease the trees belong to you as much 
as to your neighbour, however. The roots, 
probably, penetrate into your ground, and, 
under those circumstances, you would, prob¬ 
ably, be justified in making ariv necessary 
alterations yourself. The best advice I can 
give you, under the circumstances, is that 
you should let your solicitor write to him. 
pointing out the facts, and intimating that 
unless .he agrees to a reasonable compromise 
you will be obliged to take steps to assert 
your rights. This may bring him to hook. 
If not, then begin by cutting off perpendicu¬ 
larly up to the edge of your ground, and, if 
he still refuses to recognise that you “mean 
business.” it will be for you to decide what 
further expense you will go to.— Barrister.] 


POULTRY* 

DRY FEEDING FOR CHICKENS. 

A CONSIDERABLE amount of interest has 
been aroused amongst poultry - keepers 
with regard to the employment of certain 
mixtures as dry food for chickens. These 
consist of various seeds, mostly of small size, 
those of larger dimensions being crushed, and 
are given to the chickens in lieu of meal and 
milk or other soft food. Very often the plan 
of rearing chickens adopted by the majority 
of poultry-keepers is not the most advantage¬ 
ous. It is known to those who are interested 
in profitable poultry-keeping as practised in 
Surrey that the young birds are not fed in 
the same way as they are by amateurs. To 
shut a hen up in a close coop, which is pos¬ 
sibly shitted once a day, where she is quite 
unable to obtain food by scratching and 
foraging, is not the practice pursued by per¬ 
sons who raise fowls for the market. No 
amount of artificial food can supply that 
which would be obtained naturally by a hen 
at liberty, and it is beyond dispute that the 
earliest and best fowls that come into the 
London market are reared in the Surrey dis¬ 
trict, where a very different system prevails, 
the hens not being shut up in houses, but 
allowed a certain amount of range in the 
open, where they can obtain natural grit. 
Grass-seeds, and herbage for the chickens. 
This plan is not one that is followed b\ T most 
amateurs, who think that the birds must be 
protected from the influence of the weather, 
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whereas the practical breeder gives the hen 
and chickens as great a range as is possible, 
having regard to the character of the season. 
It would be useless to turn a hen and chickens 
out when the ground is covered with snow, 
but every opportunity should be taken of 
giving them as free a range as possible, and 
in place of dry food, ground Sussex Oats 
mixed with milk will be found far superior, 
much cheaper, and more satisfactory than anv 
dry food that can possibly be given. It 
should be remembered that where a hen, as in 
the case of a wild pheasant, for instance, is 
left entirely to her own resources to cater for 
her brood, the greater part of the sustenance 
she finds for them consists of what may be 
regarded as soft food. It is to supply the 
place of this that the more experienced poul¬ 
try-keepers feed their chickens on a certain 
proportion of meal or bread, softened with 
milk, which furnishes the necessary animal 
ingredient. They recognise that the more 
closely they follow the natural conditions, the 
greater will be the success achieved, no 
broods being more vigorous than those which 
are reared free from artificial control. Any [ 
attempt, therefore, to exclude soft food from 
the dietary of young chickens may be re¬ 
garded as prejudicial to their welfare, inas¬ 
much as it is unnatural, and it has vet to be 
proved that such a system has anything to 
commend it.— The Field. j 

BIRDS. 

Canary with scaly legs (Marcus).— Age 

is usually the cause of birds’ legs becoming j 
scaly, while the disease may arise from a | 
deficiency in the secretion of oily products, 
or from parasitic influence. If the legs and j 
feet be soaked in warm water every other ' 
day for a few times many of the scales will i 
become loose and come away, and so improve 
the appearance of the feet and legs. But they 
must be soaked till the scales are quite loose. 
After soaking the legs, dry them gently with 
a piece of soft linen rag, and moisten them 1 
slightly with a little vaseline applied with the 
tip of the finger, taking care not to daub the 
birds’ feathers when applying this. When the 
trouble arises from parasitic influence, sul¬ 
phur ointment proves very beneficial. Give 
your bird green food in small quantities; i 
also a piece of Apple now and then, and to I 
maintain it in good health let it have a piece i 
of cuttle-fish bone to nibble at.—S. 8. G. i 

_ ! 

BEES. j 

Transferring bees from skep to frame ! 

Hive (J. J. Stone). — Having furnished each 1 
frame in the new hive with comb foundation, > 
either in strips 2 inches wide or in sheets | 
reaching to within J inch or so of the bottom ! 
bar, cut out of the quilt that covers the tops ! 
of the frames a circular hole a little less in 
diameter than the bottom of the skep. Place 1 
the skep over this opening, and close the 
entrance of the skep. The bees are thus 
obliged to pass through the frame hive in 
going out and in. As the skep becomes fully ! 
populated, through the increase of brood 
rearing, as the season advances, the bees will 
commence work upon the comb foundation j 
and draw it out into combs. In three or four i 
weeks the frame hive will have become full ! 
of bees, when the skep may be removed, and j 
examination made to ascertain that the queen ! 
is in the frame hive. Should it happen that ! 
the queen still remains in the skep, she, with 
the remaining bees, can be removed by means 
of driving. This is performed by inverting 
the skep, placing over it an empty skep, and i 
beating with the open hands round the sides 
of the lower one till the bees have run up 
into the empty skep, when they can be shaken 
out upon the tops of the frames. Having 
secured the presence of the queen in the 
frame hive, a piece of queen-excluder should 
be placed over the hole in the quilt, and the 
skep replaced above it; the skep thus becom¬ 
ing a super. The queen remains in the frame 
hive and deposits eggs in the newly-made 
cells, while some of the bees pass through the 
queen-excluder and rear the brood remaining 
in the skep. In about three weeks all the 
brood will have matuj&d, and their qclls have 


become filled with honey, when the skep can 
be finally removed and the honey secured. 
These operations should be performed dur¬ 
ing mild weather from the middle of April 
onwards. The sk“p can be still retained ns 
a stock hive if, when the frame hive is full of 
bees and brood, the skep be removed and 
placed on a stand close to the frame hive, 
making sure that there are eggs in the hive 
that is left without a queen to enable the 
bees of that hive to rear a queen.—S. 8. G. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and ansirers are inserted in 
Gardkning free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communicat ions should be clearly ami concisely 
ivritten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, llolborn, 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any desupiation he may desire to 
l>e used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Headers who desire our kelp in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several sj>ecimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. 11V have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases Iteing unripe and other • 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of f ruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it unnecessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Heliotropes from seed ((B. A. B.). —Heliotrope- 
seeds take about as long to germinate as Verbena- 
seeds. If sown early in March, potted off as soon as 
large enough, grown in a-warrn frame, the plants will 
be large enough to harden off in May, be ready to set i 
out by the middle of June, will flower towards the 
end of the month, and continue blooming until the 
frost comes. Seedlings, we think, are not so good as [ 
plants from cuttings, as they grow too strongly, and 
do not flower so freely. 

Dandelions in lawn (Mrs. II as we ID .-Cut the J 
crown off' ttie Dandelion, and cover the wounded part 
left in the ground with salt or drop into it two or 
three drops of sulphuric arid. The remedy is a 
tedious one, but there is no better way. At tin* 
same time you must prevent the Dandelions in the 
field you rt fer to seeding, as the seeds are carried by 
the wind for a long distance. If the above fails, 
then the only remedy is to dig the lawn over, and in 
doing so clear out the roots of the Dandelions. 

Dressing a tennis-lawn (E. L .).—You should 
clear out the Plantains before you give any manure, i 
which will only encourage their growth. In the early I 
spring—say, April—give the law'll a dressing of nitrate 
of soda at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. For such i 
a lawn as yours a dressing of basic slag, at the rate 
of 51b. per square rod, in the autumn, with the above 
dressing as directed, would have been very beneficial. 
It is now too late to use the basic slag, as, being 
slow* in action, it is always better applied in the 
autumn. 

Heating small greenhouse (A. S .).—Nothing 
can well he worse for heating a small greenhouse 
than a stove standing in it that consumes ordinary 
fuel—coal, coke, and wood. Apart from the nuisance 
created by the smoke, which you admit escapes at 
first, there are the graver evils of consuming the pure 
air of the house, so needful for the health of the 
plants, whether Tomatoes or others; and the emis¬ 
sion of burnt air or gas, which is always an offensive 
product of combustion, in such a greenhouse in such 
cases. If you cannot so fix your stove that it can be 
fed with fuel and air from the outside, far better not 
have a stove at all. A time of year is fast coming 
when for greenhouses no fire heat will be needed, and 
in such case best wait until April, then get strong 
Tomato-plants from a florist if you have none pro¬ 
vided. Get them into pots and grow them on. and 
they will then do well. Your ventilator seems to be 
amply large for so small a greenhouse. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Apple-tree (Pippin ).—There is not the 
slightest reason why you should not grow your Apple- 
tree as a cordon, if you so desire it. and as it so 
happens the variety is one admirably adapted for the 
purpose, and always produces fruit of exceptional 
quality grown under this mode of treatment. To 
convert the tree from a bush into a cordon you have 
simply to cut back the oldest or low ermost branches 
to within 4 inches of the stem, and the upper 
or younger ones to 3 inches, making the cut in all 
cases just in front of or close to a wond-hud. This 
will be laying the foundation, so to speak, of the 
spurs, which will eventually product* fruit, and if 
your tree is as well furnished with branches as shown 
im your sketch, the stem will be well clothed with 
them from base to tip. We may add, for future 
guidance, that the branches you cut back now, or, in 
other words, the spurs, will in due course produce 
young growths, which should be cut back, say, early 
next August, to three or four buds. Should any 
growths result from this stopping, cither snap them 
off close to where they originate or cut them back to 
one bud. This stopping, or what is generally termed 
summer pruning, tends to the early production of 
| fruit buds on young trees, while, if carried out on 


the lines suggested it leases but little or no pruning 
to do in the winter. We should have also stated 
that the leading shoot on the tip of the stem had 
better be reduced to about one-third of its length. 

VEGETABLES. 

Pigeon-manure (F. L.).— This is a powerful stimu¬ 
lant, requiring to he used with care. It is perhaps 
the safest plan to make, it into liquid-manure for 
plants in pots by placing the manure in a tub acd 
pouring water upou it, using the liquid when about 
the colour of brown brandy, giving the plants a little 
three times a week. For use in the garden, mix the 
manure with twice the quantity of soil, eitlu-r from 
the garden or decayed vegetable refuse and wood- 
ashes mixed together. In this manner it would be 
harmless to any outside crop. 

Rhubarb-roots after forcing (J. II- S.).— After 
forcing, the roots are usually thrown away. Even 
growers for sale, who know the most profitable way 
to deal with their produce, never do anything with 
old forced Rhubarb-roots. The best plan would be 
to divide the old plants out in the garden to single 
crowns and replant them, but by the time this is in 
print it will almost be too late. It should be done 
early in the Year before the plants start into growth. 
We "have planted out forced stools, but the growth 
subsequently out-of-doors is Very unsatisfactory. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Plant for bower (Lol;rnhnm). — i)t broad-leaved 
evergreens that grow' quickly there is nothing to sur¬ 
pass the Laurel, as. apart from its rate of growth, 
the branches are of a flexible nature and call be 
readily bent into any position needed. It also bears 
cutting well. The Yew forms a delightful bower, but 
its rate of. growth is very slow. Lawson's Cypress 
(Cuprossus Lawsoniana> a: d the American Arbor- 
Vita* (Thuja occidental is) are of considerably quicker 
growth, and are well suited for such a purpose. They 
can be readily kept within bounds by cutting carried 
out in spring, when the harsh winds of March are 
over. 

AQUARIA. 

Management of gold-fish (A. F.).- Vermicelli 
is the best food for gold-lidi. It should be finely 
crushed, and thrown sparingly into the water, taking 
care not to supply more than will he consumed at 
once, that none may accumulate at the bottom of 
the tank. The fish when “ on the feed ” will take the 
vermicelli as it slowly sinks, and will soon learn to 
take it eagerlv. A little raw lean meat shredded fine 
is also good for them, and small garden or water- 
worms mav be given from time to time. All gold¬ 
fish tanks should contain a number of water-snails, 
as tliev not only keep the water sweet by consuming 
decaved veg. table matter and so forth, but their 
eggs'and fry afford excellent food for the fish. If 
your tank is not furnished with sand and water-plants 
it would be well to supply these as soon as possible. 
The water should not be changed, but only sufficient 
added to make up for evaporation. Feed about 
three times a week in mild weather. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

K. P. E .—You give ns no idea as to the dimensions of 
the beds, which seem to us too small to he able to plant 
them effectively, and we should advise you to make simple 
beds, say. a circle in the middle with four half-moon beds 
round, filling these with the best Tea Roses, with an 
undergrowth of Tufted Pansies. We hope to give an 

article on Christmas Roses in an early issue.- Wyeside. 

—See reply re. ‘ 1 Begonia metallica ’’ in our issue of 

March 9, p. 20.- T. F.— See replies to “ M. B.” and 

“ Newcastle*’ re “ Moss in lawn ” in our issue of March 2, 
p. 0. A copy of this can be had of the publisher, post 

free, for Hd.- Don caster.— Write to Darby and Sons, 

Weston-street, London, W.C.- W. S.— No, the manure 

will do no hann. It will help to retain the moisture 

should the weather he at all dry.- Hyde.- -You cannot 

keep the plants you mention in a cold-frame through the 
winter. They must have warmth and plenty of light and 
ventilation. We fear f here is no way of keeping the frame 

sufficiently warm.- S. S.—See article on •* Sch'zanthuses 

in pots,” with illustration of S. Wisetonensis, in our issue 
of June 23, 1900, p. 225, a copy of which can be had of the 
publisher, price 1U1., post free.- Celsia. —Without see¬ 

ing the soil it is impossible to say what value it has. Ask 
a gardener in the neighliourhocd to look at it.— -Moss 
drown.—We have never heard of the machine you men¬ 
tion. Brutus.— We cannot undertake to name Pota¬ 
toes.-A'. V. Z.- Any seedsman should he able to pro¬ 

cure Furze seed for you. Sow early in April. We should 
say you would require about 2 lb. If you fail to get the 
seed in England, write to M. Vilmorin et Cie., 4, Quai de 
la Megisserie, Paris.- W. U. A.—l, No ; Roman Hya¬ 

cinths are of no use after the first year, and to make sure 
of good blooms it is always best to buy fresh bulbs. 9 , 
Y ou can grow plants in pots, standing these on a trellis 
work ; but we much prefer to let the Vine border remain 

empty, if such can l>e done.- A mateur.— Kindly say 

whether you wish to have summer-flowering plants only 
or hardy plants. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— n. S. />.—1, Crassula lactea. 

- The Rabbit, Bexhill .—Evidently the double red 

Hepatica. It is hard y fair to send one flower only, and 
that in bad condition, with no leaves to help us in any way. 

- G. II. I).— Stapelia variegata.- L. S.— Diosma 

r riooides- Mrs. Corbvuld Warren .—Iris japoniea (sj n. 

I. flmbriata). 

Name Of fruit.— H. S. D .—Pear Cras?ane. 

Catalogues received.— Cooper. Taber, and Co., 

90 and 92. Southwark-street, S. E.— Wholesale Catalogue 

of Agricultural Seeds for t :*(>?. -Ant. Roozen and Son, 

Overveen, Hsarlem, Holland.— Catalogue of Bulbs for 

Spring Planting, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. -Bee a. 

Ltd., Wanping Buildings, Liverpool.— Catalogue of Alpine 
and Herbaceous Plants and Florists' Flowers (No. 
V»>7. 
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FRUIT. 

PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

Sume fiv«» years ago an acre of land was 
planted with Apple trees. Not one of these 
trees is capable at the present time of bear¬ 
ing a bushel of Apples, whereas every tree 
should be able to carry at least two bushels 
of good fruit. This failure is entirely due to 
faulty management. They were planted in 
a way that is common in this part of the 
country. Holes were dug out about 4 feet 
across and 3 feet deep, manure being mixed 
with the soil when it was returned, in this 
the trees made a good start, the growth 
being clean and free. Instead, however, of 
keeping the soil round tha trees free from 
Grass and weeds, the grower took a crop of 
hay from the land, allowing the Grass to 
rowr quite up to the stems of the trees, thus 
rawing out. the greater part of the nourish¬ 
ment, and depriving the roots of moisture. 
Had the ground round the stems been kept 
clean, and some manure been put on every 
year, they would have made stronger growth 
in following years, whereas they have, with 
few exceptions, come into a stunted condi¬ 
tion, from which many of them are never 
likely to quite recover. The great aim 
should be to promote free growth during the 
first five or six years, get the size into the 
trees, and then take fruit from them. The 
stronger the tree grows in its infancy, the 
more likely is it to remain later on in a 
healthy, fruit-bearing condition. Premature 
decay, canker, and blight are more likely to 
attack trees that had a cheek in their youth. 
The cellular tissue does not perform its 
proper functions, the flow of sap being slug¬ 
gish. In the ease of land that has been 
simply ploughed for generations it is a mis¬ 
take to merely dig holes for the reception of 
,the trees, which eventually find themselves in 
the same position as a plant in a pot. In the 
course of time the roots run through the 
soil that has been stirred, and come to the 
hard ground, when they at once strike down¬ 
wards into the subsoil. The whole of the 
ground should be stirred to a depth of from 
3 feet to 4 feet, according to its nature, so 
that the roots can travel in it without ob¬ 
struction. The difference in the growth that 
trees make in ground prepared in this way is 
very great. The grower reaps a rich reward 
in the increased bearing power of the trees 
and miality of the fruit. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that deep stirring has not always a 
very marked effect, but thiH is owing to tho 
way the work is carried out. Roots are not 
likely to work freely in ground that is not 
sweet and friable. Trenching should never 
be done in wet weather or after a period of 
heavy rain. Soil that is turned down in a 
sodden condition becomes very close, and is 
apt to get sour, in which case the roots 
never can remain in a healthy condition. 
This is one reason why canker sets in just as 
the trees come into a bearing condition. The 
best thing to do with land that is intended 
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for fruit-trees is to crop with Potatoes the 
previous summer. Strawberry growers for 
profit almost always crop with Potatoes pre¬ 
vious to planting, as the earthing up, hoeing, 
and digging bring the soil into a perfectly 
sweet, clean condition. If trenching is done 
as soon as the crop is dug up, the top spit will 
go down in a condition fit for the roots to 
work into, and if the land is properly drained, 
will remain so. If the whole of the groun,d 
is treated in this way, no matter in what 
direction the roots travel, they will find 
themselves in congenial conditions. 

By fleet. 


of cow-manure, with a shovelful of soot, ami 
a couple of shovels full of fowl-manure. The 
bag was then s« t in a 20-gallon tub of water. 
The water can be used at the end of three 
days, and the tub refilled as required, but the 
bag need not be replenished for a month. 
Strawberries can be grown as above in any 
odd corner which the sun can reach. The 
great thing is drainage, with frequent water¬ 
ings- say, four times a week, and the method 
explained will give excellent results.” 


SOME BRIGHTLY-COLOURED PEARS. 


GROWING STRAWBERRIES IN CASKS. 
A VERY successful grower of Strawlierrics in 
casks gives, in a recent issue of the Sydney 
Mail, a description of his method, which 
might bo advantageously followed by any¬ 
one. H e says : — 

“An excellent method of growing Straw¬ 
berries is in casks. The casks arc ordinary 
wine casks, obtained second-hand. The holes 
in the sides are made with a 1.pinch auger, 
and so located that every four holes form 
an elongated diamond. Laterally they are 
about 8 inches apart, and vertically about a 
foot. Each cask is placed firmly and evenly 
upon three wood blocks, raising it about 
6 inches clear of the ground. The casks are 
filled with a friable loam, well mixed with 
sand and the waste cinders from a black¬ 
smith’s shop, and a little bone-dust was 
sprinkled in. Four holes were bored in the 
bottom of each cask for drainage and corked 
in such a way that water can drip slowly 
through. A layer of charcoal, pebbles, 
scraps of brick, and such like material was 
placed in the bottom to a depth of 2 inches or 
3 inches, and was covered with an inch or 

2 inches of soil. Next a piece of galvanised 
piping, having a large number of small holes 
punched in it from end to end, was placed 
upright in the centre, rising 2 inches or 

3 inches above the top of the cask. A piece 
of wire netting (I-inch mesh) was rolled into 
the form of a pipe, so as to fit over the galvan¬ 
ised piping in such a way as to leave a space 
round the latter of from 1 inch to 2 inches 
wide—the netting pipe l>cing somewhat 
shorter than the galvanised pi|x*. The space 
between the two pipes was tightly filled with 
charcoal. Planting then proceeded, the soil 
being packed firmly in till the first ring of 
holes was reached. The first lot of Straw¬ 
berries was then planted and a further layer 
of soil filled in up to the next ring of holes, 
when planting again proceeded. The soil 
throughout must he tightly packed, other¬ 
wise it sinks and draws the plants in by the 
roots. On top of each cask is a 4 inch layer 
of stable manure, as well as three or four 
plants. The casks are watered by means of 
the pipes down the centre of eacli, and once 
a week during the fruiting season it is well 
to water with liquid manure. In this in¬ 
stance the liquid-manure was made bv placing 
in a bag about a quarter of a hundredweight 


As a rule, one does not look for, nor expect. 
Pears to come. under the same category as 
Apples in the matter of colour, but in their 
season innny Pears are attractive by the vari¬ 
able golden and russet tints which are de¬ 
veloped with ripeness. ' Some of our best 
Pears are entirely coated with russet or 
brown, this being much enhanced when, as 
sometimes happens, there is a blend of crim¬ 
son with the russet. Durondeau is one of 
these whole-coloured bronzy Pears, which 
vary in their intensity from the influence of 
soil, stock, and other conditions. It is only 
on rare occasions, however, that crimson 
patches are found in this Pear. Of similar 
colour and shape ks Beurre Bose, only this is a 
much larger Pear than Durondeau, and of 
similar quality. Doyenne Boussoch, when it 
has reached maturity, may fairly be claimed 
as one of the handsomest Pears we have. Its 
shape is perfect, the size large, the skin pale 
yellow, and much freckled. At tho late 
R.H.S. Fruit Show one grower showed this 
Pear very highly coloured. I have never seen 
such handsome fruits of this Pear staged by 
any other grower. At the same show I 
noticed a highly-coloured dish of Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, with the characteristic 
freckles of deeper colour. This was without 
exception tho handsomest exhibit I have ever 
seen of this variety. It came from Sitting- 
borne, famous for fine fruit. In Glou Mor* 
ceau there may sometimes ho some slight 
russet patches Rnd pcncillings, but more often 
a clear .skin is most familiar in this late Pear. 
This I also observed at the same show with 
quite a distinct and pretty flush of colour on 
its sun-exposed cheek. I have never seen this 
variety so attractively presented before. The 
Trout Pear, also known ns Forolle, is so 
named because the numerous freckles which 
intersect the dull crimson and yellow- ground 
colour resemble a trout. There is beside its 
colour attraction a distinct musky flavour, 
which many appreciate. Seckle. one of the 
smallest of autumn Pears, in addition to its 
dull crimson flush, is also a Pear of the finest, 
quality. In this respect it is superior to all 
save Doyenne du Uomieo. In August hand¬ 
some Pears are found in Clapp’s Favourite, 
both as regards shape and colour, and the 
same may be said of Citron des Cnrmes. which 
also ripens in August. Sometimes the 
smaller Doyenne d’Ete gives fruit of hand 
some colour, hut those August Pears, when 
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they have developed these fine colour mark¬ 
ings, are treacherous, because so liable to be¬ 
come eleepy. Marguerite Marrillat is a Pear 
of large size, with crimson and yellow-flushed 
skin, very attractive externally, but it has 
a short life, once it arrives at maturity. 
Souvenir du Congres, one of the largest 
autumn Pears, is also one of the handsomest. 
This only on rare occasions has crimson 
touches on its skin. Lc Brun has a waxy 
golden skin, and is very distinct in shape. 
Beurre Spae, a little known Pear, which one 
seldom finds in catalogues, has a deeply- 
freckled skin that arrests attention. St. 
Luke, as shown at the R.H.S. show in 
October from Newport, was coated with deep 
russet. Beurre Jean Van Geert is a small 
fruit that becomes crimson flushed. Beurre 
Baltet pere often assumes a pale pinky flush 
on the sun-exposed side, the same Pear grown 
in shade comes of a pale pea-green colour. 
Beurre Clairgeau must not bo omitted, be¬ 
cause in some seasons this assumes a rich 
crimson and brown colour. Beurre Capiau 


APPLE ANNIE ELIZABETH. 
Whilst there seems to be no lack of seedling 
Apples—early and late, but late ones parti¬ 
cularly—it is very noticeable not only how 
few really are good, but how much they fall 
below in size, appearance, and excellence 
some of the older and long-grown varieties. 
Thus we find that superb Apple, Annie Eliza¬ 
beth, standing out amidst the rush of seed¬ 
lings, and old, late varieties as being so very 
superior, that it is needful to draw attention 
to the existence of that fine variety, not only 
in relation to its wider cultivation, but also 
as a model for raisers when they have seed¬ 
lings of which they entertain high opinions. 
Not only do the fruits of Annie Elizabeth, as 
a rule, when well grown, run large and 
conical, but they are very handsome and well 
coloured; the flesh is firm and juicy, cooks 
as well us that of any Apple, and smaller 
fruits make, in March and April, capital des¬ 
sert samples. Generally this Apple is 
credited with being an uncertain cropper. S<» 



Apple Annie Elizabeth From a photograph of a fruit sent by Mr. A. Dean, Kingston, Surrey. 


mont, a smaller fruit, bears some resemblance 
in its colour and qualities. They are, how¬ 
ever, both very useful Pears, quite deserving 
of some recognition. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be ob¬ 
served that though there would seem to be 
few Pears that have what may be described as 
brightly-coloured skins, there is actually a 
good assortment, extending over a long 
season. It is true some of those enumerated 
are only on rare occasions found in this 
bright dress. Could it be possible for a col¬ 
lection embracing only these highly coloured 
fruits to be brought together into one group 
they would be a very interesting exhibit. 
Though Pears are to the fruit-loving public 
and to growers so interesting, they are dis¬ 
appointing in most years, from one cause or 
another. Many fine fruits have been lost this 
year from becoming what so many describe as 
sleepy. Uniformity of season is never a 
striking attribute of early and mid-6eason 
Pears. There is more dependence on late 
varieties, but even these require care, or 
they, too, will disappoint. 

Rood Ashton Gardm W. Struonell. 
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far from that being the case, it is rather a 
regular cropper, simply because it never 
carries a heavy crop. That is, with Apples, 
a very desirable feature, and is of far greater 
value than is a variety which crops heavily 
now and then, but has too many lean years. 
The tree is a vigorous and somewhat erect 
grower. It may be that very erectness of 
habit, so conducive to free sap flow, tends to 
moderate cropping. But even with moderate 
crops the fruits are very fine, solid, clean, 
and well finished, hence, from a market point 
of view, they have a value second to no other 
variety. In some districts trees on the free 
stock, grown as standards, do well. That is 
seen in specially good form in an outlying 
orchard at Sherborne Castle, and from these 
trees Mr. Turton always obtains very hand¬ 
some fruits. I believe it was from similar 
trees that Mr. Barnes, of Beanvood Gardens, 
Wokingham, obtained the superb fruits he 
showed at the Temple at the end of May last 
I —high tribute to the variety’s keeping 
qualities. 

Recently Mr. Sutton, of Chevening Park 
Gardens, *Kent, showed at the Horticultural 


Hall a fine collection of Apples, amongst 
which was a dish named Minchall Crab. 
Such a sample of what is now an almost ob¬ 
solete variety had not before been seen, and, 
on closer examination, it was found the fruits 
were those of Annie Elizabeth. Mr. Sutton 
now informs me that the mistake as to the 
name arose from the tree carrying the fruit 
having for many years been heavily shaded 
by an overhanging Horse-Chestnut-tree, 
hence the fruits lacked size and colour. 
Since the Chestnut-tree has been removed, 
the effect on the fruit has been remarkable, 
as now they are very fine and handsomely 
coloured. This incident illustrates the im¬ 
portance of exposing both trees and fruit fully 
to the sunshine. No very reliable informa¬ 
tion seems forthcoming as to the origin of 
the variety, or that of its odd name. Dr. 
Hogg mentions in the “Fruit Manual” that 
it was raised by Harrison and Sons, of 
Leicester, and obtained a F.C.C. from the 
Roval Horticultural Society in 18fi8. 

A. D. 


PEAR JOSEPHINE DE MALINES. 

As a Christmas and January Pear, it is 
questionable whether this variety can bo 
beaten. I always find it exceedingly good in 
all respects season after season. It is also 
a regular and free bearer, and the fruits con¬ 
tinue in good condition over a longer period 
than those of any other variety I know. It is 
a hardy and vigorous grower, and may be cul¬ 
tivated in any form; and where Pears are in 
demand at Christmas and the New Year, 
half-a-dozen trees, at the least, should be 
grown. At the present time I am adding to 
the number of this variety, so well does it 
succeed with me; and, although it does not 
keep till the period usually mentioned in 
fruit-tree lists, I consider it indispensable at 
the seasons quoted above. I once met with 
a large standard tree, which was carrying a 
full crop of very fine fruits—in fact, I do 
not remember ever having seen larger. On 
another occasion, when looking round a gar¬ 
den in Surrey, my attention was drawn to a 
bush-tree, some fourteen or fifteen feet in 
height, and as much through, which was 
literally loaded with fruit. I quote these two 
examples to show how well it succeeds with 
other growers, and I could give further in¬ 
stances if necessary. It is not by any means 
a new Pear, as it was raised in 1830 by a 
Major Esperen, and who is said to have 
named it in compliment to his wife. It is a 
greenish-yellow-skinned fruit when ripe, of 
medium size, and well proportioned. The 
flesh is juicy, yellowish-white, with just a 
trace of rose-colour under the skin in some 
instances, and the flavour rich and sugary. 
It belongs to that class of Pears which 
have what is generally termed a rose-water 
flavour, which is much appreciated by many. 

Kent. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blossom prospects. It is safe to predict 
an abundant blossom among the stone fruits. 
Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Plums, and 
Cherries being well studded with fruit-buds. 
Apples and Pears appear to have abundance 
also, and it is to be hoped the months of 
March and April will be genial, so that a 
good percentage of blossom may set. The 
spell of cold weather must have retarded the 
buds which unfold all too quickly in our 
fickle springs. Gooseberries and Currants 
promise well. For once the birds have left 
them unmolested, thanks to the precaution of 
syringing the bushes in advance with a dis¬ 
tasteful liquid. Strawberry plants have suf¬ 
fered somewhat from the severe frost and 
biting winds, but soon new growth will be 
apparent, and the fat crowns of last sum¬ 
mer’s ripening ought to produce a wealth of 
blossom-spikes later on. The tiny embyro 
fruits of the Fig are visible, but it is much too 
early to predict a full crop, as only a few 
years back an abundant promise was de¬ 
stroyed early in the month of April, so we 
must still protect these from severe frost in 
the colder counties and low-lying moist situa¬ 
tions. Genial weather for the next couple of 
months will be a boon to the fruit-grower.— 
Devonian. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE HEAVENLY HAMBOO (NANDINA 
DOMESTICA). 

While at l’au (France) last month I was very struck 
with a low-prow ing shrub, which is called there a 
Nandina. The berries and top of the leaves were a 
bright red, and were very effective. It seemed to 
grow like a weed there, with no protection. Can 
you tell me if it will do in England out-of-doors? 
I have some seeds, and intend to try and grow it. 
1 do not find it in any nurseryman's catalogue.— 
W A. C. 

[Bo valued is this little evergreen in Japan 
that there is hardly a garden without its 
clump of “ Nandin,” and in many parts of 
China (now supposed to l>e it* true home) its 
beauty is quite as much esteemed, as is 
shown by its name of “ Heavenly Bamboo” 
among the common |>eople. At its best the 


recent winters; and, even in Switzerland, it 
has proved perfectly hardy when well pro- 
i tected by snow. In our own country it grows 
fairly well in the milder parts of Scotland, 

' but there and elsew’here if exposed to cold, or 
great changes of temperature, it is apt to 
cast its leaves in winter instead of remaining 
evergreen. The fact that it is mostly treated 
as a shade-loving plant not only increases the 
risk from cold but prevents the fruit setting, 
whereas if planted in a sheltered but fairly 
open spot, screened during summer from hot 
sun at midday, but otherwise freely exposed, 
the plant would gain in beauty and in vigour. 

It is nearly related to the Barberries. Like 
them, of somewhat slow growth, it must be 
planted where its shoots will not be cut back 
by cold, and where, when once established, it 
can remain, for though one of the easiest of 



Fruiting spray of the llea\enly Bamboo (Namibia riomestit-a). 


Nandina, which was introduced as far back as 
1804, and received an award of merit from the 
R.1I.S. when shown by Messrs. Jas. Veitch 
and Sons on October 16th, 1897, is full of 
charm, its leaves cut into almost Fern 
like segments, and showing fine variety of 
colour, with its graceful tufted growth and 
spikes of white flowers, and the clusters of 
rose-red fruits too rarely seen in this coun¬ 
try. For many years kept almost entirely in 
our greenhouses, it has of late been used more 
freely in the garden, and in the open soils of 
the south and south-west has proved hardy 
save in severe winters, when the upper shoots 
are sometimes injured. The doubt as to har¬ 
diness has certainly hindered its wider use, 
and its precise degree of resistance is best 
shown by the fact that in China, when the 
wood is fully ripened, it withstands lf» degs. 
to 120 degs. of frost. In one of the nurseries 
iiear Paris several plants have long stood in 
the open unprotected, fruiting freely during 


shrubs to transplant, it is when the older 
stems rise from a thicket of young shoots that 
the Nandina is most beautiful, this occurring 
only in strong and well-established plants. 
When the stems become naked much of this 
charm is lost, until, by generous treatment 
and cutting back, new growths can be forced 
from the roots, whence they break freely 
when the plant is in robust health. 

The finest specimens in Europe arc prob¬ 
ably to be seen at Pau, where special atten¬ 
tion has been given to the Nandina, and con¬ 
ditions seem to suit it os in few other spots. 
Graceful 6tems of 8 feet to 10 feet are there 
not uncommon, densely clothed with foliage 
which changes from a soft red when first, ex¬ 
panding to lively green, with, finally, a bluish 
tinge in the mature leaves, while after the first 
I touch of frost in autumn they pass again from 
bronze to purple and from purple to crimson. 

When to these rich autumn tints are added 
! the heavy crimson clusters of Pea-like ber¬ 


ries shining like wax, which remain un¬ 
touched by birds and hang from November to 
March, the Nandina may be well classed as 
one of the finest of evergreen shrubs. In Japan 
these clusters are much used for house deco¬ 
ration, and from want of Holly the British 
residents in the far East turn to them for 
Christmas decorations. Unfortunately with us, 
though the small creamy-white flowers are 
common enough, the fruits aro rarely seen, 
and arp pale red in colour. 

The Nandina may be increased from seeds 
sown in bottom heat during spring, their ger 
mination being slow and irregular, and the 
plants requiring to bo wintered under glass 
for the first few years. Cuttings of the partly 
ripened shoot* taken in August and Septem¬ 
ber, will also root in sandy soil under a hand- 
light or in a cool greenhouse, if given time. 
The best effect is gained by planting a group 
in light soil, which, if poor, should be enriched 
by digging in peat, leaf-mould, and rotten 
manure. In ground so prepared the growth 
will be vigorous and the leaves ample and of 
rich colour, even though exposed to sunlight, 
which is necessary to well-ripened wood. In 
dry seasons copious watering is necessary, a 
cool moist soil being essential to full luxuri 
ance. In the colder parts of the country 
north of the Thames valley, the Nandina may 
be tried upon walls with protection in winter 
or grown in pots for the greenhouse, but 
under these conditions its charm is lost, and 
no ono familiar with the plant at its best, 
would consider such trouble repaid. Beveral 
of our tree nurserymen catalogue it.] 


TENDER PLANTS IN THE SOUTH¬ 
WEST. II. 

Of the rarer Bellflowers, Campanula punc¬ 
tata, with largo whito drooping flowers, 
marked in the interior with little dots of 
purple, flowered well, as did C. G. F. Wilson 
and Mr. Archer Hind's C. pulloides, an ini 
provement on the last-named, with larger and 
deeper coloured flowers. C. carpathica pelvi- 
formis, rare in gardens, was beautiful with 
its flat, lavender flowers, and C. Vidali, from 
the Azores, perfected its long, upright shoots 
of drooping, waxy-whito blossoms. Car- 
michaelia flagelliformis had its flattened 
sprays edged with thousands of tiny violet, 
and white flowers, and the New Zealand 
Broom, Notospartium Carmichaelice, was 
covered with its soft pink blossoms. Clethra 
arborea, with its branching sprays of whito 
Lily of the Valley like flowers, was a charm¬ 
ing sight in August. The very rare puro 
white Cistus ladaniferus and its variety, C. 1. 
maculatus, for which C. cyprius is generally 
sent out, bloomed freely; Clianthus puniceus 
and its white form were sheets of crimson 
and white in May; Codonopsis ovata bore its 
lavender, purple-centred, flowers in quan¬ 
tity; Convolvulus Cneorum and C. mauri- 
tanicus were beautiful when in bloom, and 
Crassula coccinea bore its flat, scented, crim¬ 
son flower-heads in profusion. Correa car- 
dinalis, the finest of the family, bore scarlet 
flowers on every spray in the spring. Dian- 
thus Emilio Pare, a most valuable plant, pro¬ 
duced its pale salmon blooms from March 
until August, and the rosy salmon Elizabeth, 
the most beautiful of all the Sweet Williams, 
flowered abundantly; I). alpinus albus also 
did well. The curious Digitalis obscura, al¬ 
most unknown in gardens, boro its orange- 
chestnut flowers; Deutzia Kalmiceflora, the 
loveliest of the race, was a delightful picture 
in the spring; Dimorphotheca Ecklonis, 
which has been in tho open, unprotected, for 
four years, blossomed lavishly, and Diosma 
ericoides, a fine bush, was attractive with its 
countless minute white flowers; Edwardsia 
(Sophora) grandiflora and E. microphylla, 
bush plants, flowered well, and Embothrium 
coccineum was a cloud of vermilion in May. 

Eryngium amethystinum, a rare species, 
for which E. Oliverianum is generally sent 
out, produced its steel-blue flower-heads, and 
Eriostemon neriifolius was covered with its 
starry white, pink flushed blossoms. Fn* 
montia ealifornica boro its cupped yellow 
flowers for many weeks. This shrub, when 
it attains large dimensions, has an unfor¬ 
tunate habit of dying off without any ap¬ 
parent cause. Frcylinia cestroides, from 
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South Africa, though growing well, has not 
yet flowered, and, 1 believe, has not bloomed 
in England up to the present. The prostrate 
Fuchsia procumbens has an attractive au¬ 
tumnal season when set with its crimson 
fruits; and the Mexican F. syringoeflora is 
pretty when bearing its flat heads of pink 
blossoms. Gazania longiscapa, G. grandi- 
flora, and G. Pompeyana pass through the 
winter unprotected; Genista monosperma, 
from Morocco, said to be flowerless in Eng¬ 
land, blossomed, and Gerbera Jamesoni 
bloomed from June to November. Hedychium 
Gardnerianum threw up over a dozen fine 
flower-spikes in September, and the Poppy¬ 
like Hunnemannia fumari®folia, quite hardy 
in the open, was bright with its yellow 
flowers for some weks, while the Australian 
Hakea suaveolens perfected its ivory-white 
blossoms in September. Incarvillea grandi- 
flora proved a finer flower than I. Delavayi, 
and Indigofera decora alba, rarely seen in 
the open, produced its pretty white Pea-like 
blooms. Of the Kniphofias, K. grandis, K. 
Lachesis, and K. Northiro have been fine. 
Jaborosa integrifolia, from Buenos Ayres, 
very rare in cultivation, bore numbers of its 
white fragrant flowers, and has spread 
rapidly. Lapagerias, on a shady north wall, 
flowered well in November ; Lagunaria Pater- 
soni, a shrub from Norfolk Island, practically 
unknown in England, produced its large 
white flowers; Lavatera maritima bicolor, 
generally grown as L. assurgentiflora in the 
south-west, has grown into a huge shrub, and 
flowers until Christmas. The Lion’s-tail 
(Leonotis Leonuru8) was a glorious sight in 
September, the plant being covered with 
great whorls of orange-scarlet flowers; Lep- 
tospermum scopariuin was crowded with its 
small white blossoms ; Limoniastrum Guyoni- 
auum, from the negihbourhood of Biskra, not 
in commerce, produced its rosy-pink flower- 
heads, and Lithospermum rosmarinifolium, 
an improvement on L. prostratum, perfected 
its blue flowers as early as February. Mande- 
villa suaveolens, from Buenos Ayres, climb¬ 
ing over a balcony, bore its clusters of large 
white perfumed blossoms profusely in 
August; Malvastrum lateritium, a South 
American plant, displayed its salmon-pink, 
carmine-centred flowers; Micromeria grseca, 
a curious and very uncommon sub-shrub with 
foliage that when rubbed gives forth an 
aroma almost as pungent as sal-volatile, bore 
its pink flowers in August; Mimulus cardi- 
nalis, 4 feet in height, produced its vermilion 
blossoms; Myoporum laetum, from Australia, 
with leaves spotted with innumerable trans¬ 
parent dots, flowered and fruited ; and the 
newly-introduced M. rosmarinifolium, a 
creeping shrub that should prove valuable for 
the rock garden, was covered with small 
white flowers, and in May the splendid New 
Zealand Forget-me-not (Myosotidium nobile) 
displayed its great blue flower-heads. Mazus 
pumilio, a dwarf Australian plant bearing 
purple blossoms, is seldom seen, but is a 
pretty thing. Neviusia alabamensis is a rare 
shrub, producing flowers devoid of petals, but 
having crowded white stamens. When at its 
best it lias a pretty effect, and has been styled 
the Alabama Snow Wreath. 

Olearia insignis, the queen of the Daisy- 
bushes, produced a single flower the year 
after its importation from New Zealand, and 
O. nitida was a sheet of white with its 
crowded Hawthorn-like flowers. Onosina 
Bourgiei flowered well, and Osteomeles 
anthyllidifolia, from the Pacific Islands, was 
beautiful with its pure white flower-clusters, 
while Ostrowskia magnifica and its white 
form bore their splendid great Campanula¬ 
like blossoms in the early summer. The 
Shamrock Pea (Parochietus communis) from 
the Himalayas, was lovely in the late autumn, 
a sloping bank being entirely covered with its 
sky-blue flowers; Perowskia atriplicifolia, 
with its long, branching, lavender flower- 
shoots, was charming in August ; Polygala 
Dalmaisiana, from South Africa, bore its 
purple Pea-like flowers freely, and Poly¬ 
gonum capitatum, classed by some as an 
annual, is here a profusely-flowering peren¬ 
nial. Pentstemon tubiflorus, a little-known 
species, is a pretty plant, 3 feet in height, 
with pure white flowers. Rhodostachya 
andina, though growing well, has not yet 
flowered; Romneya Coulteri has been splen- 
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did, and bloomed abundantly; and of Roses 
the yellow R. zanthina, or Ec®, and the 
climbing R. lsevigata, with single white 
flowers, nearly 6 inches across, have been 
noteworthy. Rehmannia angulata bloomed 
bountifully, and appears perfectly hardy. 
Salvia leucantha, a tender Mexican plant, 
came through last winter, and this summer 
perfected its long flower-shoots, resembling 
violet and white plush ; and S. azurea grandi- 
flora, better known as S. Pitcheri, was a 
cloud of deep blue in October, while in the 
summer the splendid S. dichroa, from the 
Atlas Mountains, was a pyramid of lavender- 
purple and white over 8 feet in height. 
Sol an urn avieulare bore its purple, golden- 
centred flowers, followed by hundreds of 
egg-shaped yellow fruits. Sollya hetero- 
phylla, from Australia, retained its drooping 
blue flowers until October; Sutherlandia 
frutescens, from the Cape, was a sheet of 
crimson, and Tulbaghia violaeea bore its 
pretty heliotrope flower-scapes. Veronica 
Hulkeana was a cloud of lavender at the 
close of May; Westringia triphylla, from 
Australia, bore its starry white flowers, and 
the South African Witsenia corymbosa and 
the Himalayan Wulfenia Amherstiana their 
blue blossoms. S. W. Fitzherbbrt. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Creeping Winter Green (Gaultheria 
procumbens).—This is a member of the great 
Heath family, to which, dissimilar though 
they be to an ordinary observer, the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons belong. Rhododendrons are some¬ 
times grown as standards, and, when this is 
the case, a plant suitable for carpeting the 
ground is often desired. Such an one is this 
Gaultheria, a delightful little creeping shrub 
whose branches are furnished with neat shin¬ 
ing green leaves, which, in winter, take on a 
bronzy hue. The beauty of the plant is at 
that season greatly enhanced by the little 
glowing red berries, which retain their fresh¬ 
ness and brilliancy a considerable time. Be¬ 
side such a position as that above suggested, 
it is a delightful little shrub for the cool, 
moist parts of rockwork, as under such con¬ 
ditions it is quite at home. Peaty soil is by 
no means absolutely necessary to its well¬ 
doing, therefore it may be used as a carpet¬ 
ing subject for plants other than Rhododen¬ 
drons. I have seen it in good condition 
covering the ground beneath the Japanese 
Witch Hazel (Hamamelis arborea), and a 
very pretty winter picture resulted therefrom. 
A second species, G. Shallon, is a more vigor¬ 
ous grower, at times exceeding a yard in 
height. Given a fairly moist soil, especially 
if it contains a moderate amount of vegetable 
matter, this Gaultheria will grow well under 
the shade of trees. It is sometimes used for 
covert planting, the berries being much 
sought after by game.—X. 

Creeping plants Injured by galvanised 
Wire (M. R .).—The galvanised wire fencing 
is the cause of the injury to your various 
creepers. The acid used in the galvanising 
causes the shoots to die off in the way yours 
have done, and the only thing you can do is 
to cover the w r ire with two or three coats of 
good paint. This will prevent any injury 
being done. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Snake millipedes.— Kindly let me know the 
name of the enclosed grubs? My garden is fairly 
eaten up with them. Though I kill all that are 
turned up In the course of working, they seem to be 
very much on the increase.— Thomas Clarke. 

[The creatures infesting your garden arc 
snake millipedes (Julus terrestrLs). They 
are most annoying pests, as they cannot be 
destroyed by any ordinary insecticide. See 
my reply to “ Ballvcastle ” in this number of 
Gardening Illustrated. Where you can 
do ao without injury to plants watering thor¬ 
oughly with boiling water will kill them.— 
G. S. S.] 

Name of grub.—1 would be glad to know whether 
the accompanying grub is injurious, and what its 
name is?—B alltcastle. 

[The grub you enclosed was ao smashed in 
the post, being unprotected by any box, that 


it is impossible to say more aa regards its 
name than that it was one of the millipedes, 
probably belonging to the genus Polyde-smus. 
These creatures are usually found among 
dead leaves, rubbish, and decaying vegetable 
matter, where they are harmless, but some¬ 
times they attack the collar and roots of 
plants, and are the cause of much injury to 
them. It is almost impossible to kill milli¬ 
pedes with insecticides when they are infest¬ 
ing plants without injuring the latter. They 
may be trapped by laying small piece* of 
board, or turf, bricks, slates, or tiles near 
the plants they are attacking, as they are 
fond of creeping under such things for shelter. 
Or they may be trapped by burying small 
slices of Mangels, Turnips, Potatoes, etc*., 
just below the surface of the soil, and close to 
the plants. Both kinds of traps should be ex¬ 
amined every morning.—G. 8. S.] 

Violets diseased —1 should be glad if you would 
tell me what you think is the cause of my Marie 
Louise Violets going off like the enclosed plant. Most 
of them are all right, but some have gone, as you 
see. I follow the usual routine of culture, and frame 
them in September.—J. K. 

-I should he obliged if you will tell me what is 

the cause of the enclosed Violet root dying in the* 
manner it has? I have a frame, 'JO feet long, divided 
into four lights, with four varieties of Violets put 
down last October on a very gentle hotbed, kept open 
whenever frost is not severe. The varieties are Lm 
F rance, Comte de Brazza, Parma de Toulouse, and 
Neapolitan. The variety ill question is Comte de 
Brazza, and it has never grown since planted. The 
others have all done well up to the present, but now 
Neapolitan is going in the same way very rapidly, 
with all the blooms in bud. The two do not happen to 
he next each other in the frame. What can be do .e 
to save the plants? The frame faces south-west.— 
W. Thomson. 

[Your Violets have been attacked by the 
Violet fungus (Cercospora viol®). The beet 
thing you can do is to pick off all the infested 
leaves aaid burn them, and if any of th« 
plants are very bad then pull such out. 
If the disease reappears spray all the plants 
with diluted Bordeaux mixture as soon as you 
notice it, aud every fortnight while there are 
aqy signs of it. it is by no means an un¬ 
common pest, as we have had bad examples 
frequently during the past season.] 

The Carnation "spot”-! will be obliged to 
you if you can tell tne what the spots are on the 
leaves of Carnation I send, and the remedy? The 
plants are in a cold-house, but during the sever*: 
frosts I had an oil stove put in, which injured one or 
two things, but these plants are large and healthy.— 
H., Kent. 

[Your plants have been attacked by what is 
known as “ spot.” Keep them in a green¬ 
house or similar structure, where a little fire- 
heat can he turned on during wet or foggy 
days, so as to dispel superfluous moisture. In 
a house with a little heat the plants are not 
likely to keep nearly so wet. In a cold house 
it is next to impossible to keep the Grass dry. 
consequently the plants are laden with mois¬ 
ture day and night—a sure forerunner of this 
dreaded disease. Do not water until really 
necessary, and then take every care that the 
foliage is not wetted in the operation, using 
a long spouted small can for the work. Cut 
off the worst patches and then dust the entire 
stock with a mixture of soot and sulphur, 
washing this off after a couple of days, laying 
the plants on their side, and syringing with 
clean water, repeating the (lose twice, or even 
thrice. We have known this to be effectual 
in many cases. Give the plants abundance of 
ventilation on fine days, aud the night tem¬ 
perature should be from 40 dege. to 50 degs., 
according to the weather. Place the plants 
in the lightest position, and within Li feet of 
the glass roof, if possible, allowing plenty of 
space between each one, overcrowding being 
another cause of Carnations going wrong in 
the way yours have done.] 

Cineraria leaves unhealthy.—1 enclose two 
leaves for your inspection, and shall be glad to know 
the cause of the pest, and how I can get rid of it.— 
J. A. D. , j , . 

[Your Cinerarias have been attacked by the 
grubs of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. When 
many leaves are attacked the plants are ren¬ 
dered very unsightly, and also suffer in 
health. The only way to destroy the insect 
is to cut off the infested leaves, and buru 
them, or if the attack has just commenced to 
pinch the leaves where the grubs are. Syring¬ 
ing with an insecticide is of no use, as it 
would not touch the grubs ; but if applied in 
time it might prevent the flies laying their 
eggs on the leaves.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE MRS. CONWAY JONES. 

This cannot be described as one of the first- 
elass Roecs, yet it is a useful sort of a 
creamy-white colour. When the lat-e Henry 
Bennett introduced Viscountess Folkestone, 
many thought we had reached the climax of 
that particular style, but since its introduc- J 
tion there have appeared one or two formid- i 
able rivals to it. One is the Rose under I 
notice. The petals of this variety are of j 
great size and substance, and, as the illustra- ! 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

There is something delightful about a Rose- 
house in March, especially if it contains a 
goodly variety of sorts. It has been my privi¬ 
lege to inspect a house where a large collec¬ 
tion is grown, and, of course, many tribes and 
varieties find a place, from the tiny Polyantha 
Rose to the magnificent Hybrid Tea. I love 
to see the various Rambler Roses as they un¬ 
fold their blooms, and it shows one what these 
Roses can do. Some of them, although called 
Rambler, will blossom right down to the base 
of the plant, and, remembering this, one can 
have in small pots quite an interesting collec¬ 
tion that is most useful for table and other 
decorations. 1 believe the development of the 



Koec Mrs. Conway Jones. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


tion shows, it is very full. The growth is. 
vigorous, fitting it for a bed or border among^ 
such strong sorts as the variety already 
named. It was raised and introduced by 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons in 1904. 
Dorothy is another variety that may be 
grouped with the Viscountess Folkestone 
tribe, and a pretty Rose it is, with a high 
pointed centre ; an excellent sort for mass¬ 
ing in beds and also good for pot work. And 
yet another should be mentioned here. It is 
a Rose with a great future. I refer to Koni- 
gin Carola. There is no Rose with such a 
beautiful petal, and the size is marvellous. 
It is a cross between Caroline Testout and 
Viscountess Folkestone, and is a perfect 
blending of the two. Rosa. 


Rambler Rose as a pot pluut is but in 
its infancy. This season will see some mar- 1 
vellous specimens put on the market. I see , 
no reason why huge specimens should not be 1 
produced in large tubs something like the | 
giants that were exhibited some thirty years 
ago, only that instead of being such sorts as 
Celine Forestier and Charles Lawson they | 
will be Lady Gay, Hiawatha, Blush Rambler, 
Trier, etc. 

It may be asked how best to commence for 
such plants, and I reply purchase well-grown 
pot stuff in 8 inch pots. Flower them the 
first season, then grow on, endeavouring as 
much as possible to secure a vigorous growth. 
It is essential in order to have well-flowered 
specimens to have the growths thoroughly 


matured, and this can be done by placing the 
plants in the summer in front of a greenhouse 
facing south, tying the growths up against the 
glass. There must always be a slow, steady 
growth, so that in order to have good speci¬ 
mens in bloom in May the plants should be 
pruned and started in January. 

Hybrid Teas, Teas, and II.P.’s now showing 
bud must receive ample nourishment. They 
can take liquid-manure twice a week if the 
weather has been very bright. I would ad 
vise liberal doses of liquid made from animal 
manure and soot. Cow and sheep-manure 
are very valuable for this purpose, and it is 
well to give the plants a change each week. 
Where planted out in berks the surface should 
receive a dusting over of fine bone-meal some 
time prior to this, and if the plants are well 
established,2 inches or 3 inches or cow-manure 
may be applied. The ammonia arising from 
this will aid the leaf growth wonderfully. 
Diluted sewage manure is being largely used 
by some growers with excellent results. 
Where Roses are old and vigorous they can 
take a much larger amount of manure than is 
generally supposed, but those plants with few 
roots are better without any. 

Fresh batches of plants can still be intro¬ 
duced into the Rose-house, and by so doing a 
continuous display is afforded. Keep the 
syringe going freely on bright mornings 
among the plants just starting, but do not 
syringe much when the foliage has developed. 
The atmosphere should be humid, or trouble 
will arise from red-spider. Do not give air 
suddenly, because the sun raises the tempera¬ 
ture up to 75 degs. and 80 degs. This will do 
no harm, whereas the air would cause con¬ 
siderable mischief in starting mildew. The. 
more steadily Roses are grown from the first 
the less liable are they to mildew. The 
foliage becomes hardened, and much better 
enabled to resist the fungus. 

Plante still outside may be pruned and 
placed in cold pits, to be afterwards taken to 
the greenhouse, or allowed to remain in the 
pits. If these pits are fairly deep, and facing 
south, splendid Roses can be had without arti 
ficial heat. When the sun gains power, and 
the plants are in leaf, a slight syringing over 
head, followed by closing the lights, will keep 
the plants in a nice condition during the night. 
This would, of course, be during April and 
early May. 1 like to close up about 3.30 p.m. 
on fine days. A mist immediately settles on 
the glass, which prevents any injury from the 
sun’s rays. Roses thus grown are at least a 
month earlier than the outdoor plants. These 
plants potted up last October make good 
material for such work. Rosa. 


Pruning various Roses ( II'. A. Topping). 
Chesliunt Hybrid and William Alien Richardson 
should be treated as pillar Roses, unless your trees 
arc standards— i.e., on steins. We assume, however, 
they are what are known as dwarf or bush Roses. 
Cheshunt Hybrid usually produces several shooU, 
3 feet to 4 feet long, in the season. These should be 
retained nearly full length, if the wood is hard and 
not pithy. Auy small shoots that spring out from 
older growths are termed “ laterals.” These should 
be cut back to two or three eyes. If you examine a 
shoot you will soon observe these “eyes” or buds, 
and it is from these that the growths proceed which 
bear the blossoms. Should you be unable to train 
the two sorts as pillars, which means tying them 
loosely to a 5 feet or <5 feet stake, then treat them 
as big bushes, and allow the growths to bend over 
and grow as they like. Prince C. de Rohan may 
have its long growths arched over to each other like 
half-hoops, and the smaller wood pruned hack to two 
or three eyes, or you could treat this variety us ad¬ 
vised for the other two. La France succeeds best if 
the small shoots are taken away, or, at least, their 
number reduced: but retain the longer unnual 
growths, say, 12 inches to 15 inches in length. Cut 
back the best shoots of Dupuy J amain to about 
3 Inches or 4 inches of their base; small, thin shoots 
cut back to one or two eyes from their base. If 
there are any long growths that were produced last 
season, you would do well to preserve these their full 
length. You will obtain bloom all over the growth, 
and as soon as the blossoms fall the 6hoot may be 
cut away in order to make more room. 

Monthly Roses for edging a grave (Rose 
Hedge ).—As you desire later on to have u Ro.se 
hedge, we think you could not plant a better variety 
than Mine. Laurette Messimy or the old blusii 
China Rose. Both of these varieties are very per¬ 
petual in flowering. As you cannot plant them out 
yet, you should procure them in 5-inch pots, and 
place the plants round the grave, set in holes about 
the depth of the pot, the latter covered with the 
soil. They could thus remain until the autumn, if 
you preferred. Doubtless, most of the large Rose 
nurserymen would keep these plants in pots, and wc* 
would refer you to our advertising columns for the 
information where to procure. 
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TEA ROSE LENA. 

The raisers of this exquisite Rose claim that 
it is a great advance on Beryl, and this is a 
perfectly just claim. It is what one might 
term a perfected W. A. Richardson. 1 lie 
form is very regular, the buds long, and often 
produced seven to nine on a spray. The 
growth is not. climbing, but it appeal's to lie a 
vigorous grower. I have not yet proved the 
variety outdoors, but under glass it has ex¬ 
ceeded my expectations. I do not sav it is a 
show bloom by any means, but it comes mid 
wav between a show bloom and a button hole 
variety. The colour is a glowing apricot, 
with a primrose white edging to petals as the 
blossoms age. Beryl is very beautiful, but it 
is rather small, so* that I quite expect L<’na 
will entirely eclipse that variety. Lena has a 
resemblance to a Rose sent out bv a conti¬ 
nental raiser a year or two ago. It was named 
Berthe de Bary de Znhony, but I think it is 
superior to this latter, although this is a good 
Rose. What with these two, and the delight¬ 
ful Perle des Jaunes, which seems to be a 
vivid golden-orange form of Mme. Eh I cot, and 
that superb semi-climl>er, Mme. Hector Leuil 
Hot, we have a quartette of really splendid 
golden yellow Rosea. All who value Rosea of 
this colour ah on Id plant the four sorts in a 
group, taking care to arrange for Mme. II. 
Leuilliot. to be in the centre. They make 
glorious standards and half-standards, but are 
rather tender, so would need a very sheltered 
►pot if thus grown. Rosa. 

NOTES AX/> liEl'LIES. 

Bose Austrian Yellow. ~Would you kindly tell 
me how to treat the Rose Austrian Yellow jinst 
planted/ The hush is a strong one, having about a 
dozen shoots :«» inehes long. 1 have looked through 
my <; \m>knin<; IH.t str \n:i> for some months bark, 
hut ran find no mention of the Rose. <1. 1/. 

[This charming single Rose is one of the 
most precious links with tho past that we 
possess. It is supposed to have heen in cul¬ 
tivation as far hack as the year lbfffi, and its 
bright golden yellow colour makes it a 
favourite even to day. The fine plant that 
you have just planted should be left un¬ 
touched this season, for this Rose resents 
pruning at any time. After flowering in June 
it might be advisable to cut back one or two 
of the growths rather hard, hay to 11 inches 
of their base, and then you would keep the 
plant fairly bushy. This should always be 
done with this type of Rose when they have a 
tendency to become too straggling. These 
charming Austrian Briers are seen to great 
advantage when used as hedge plants. They 
may also be incorporated with the Penzance 
Hybrid Briers, thus imparting a colour of 
which these pretty hybrids are deficient. The 
Copper Austrian is unique among single 
Roses, the rich terra-cotta colour being mar¬ 
vellous in its brilliancy. It. is supposed to be 
a sport from tho Austrian Yellow. There is 
a beautiful hybrid Brier named Harrisoni, 
which bears canary-yellow, semi-double 
flowers, and the Persian Yellow', which, 
perhaps, is the deepest yellow Rose we 
possess. Add to these that delightful Rose 
Gottfreid Keller, and the Yellow Scotch Rose, 
and you will possess a half dozen charming 
varieties that would blend well together.] 
Climbing Tea Bom lor greenhouse. -Will 
vou kindly toll me which is the best variety of 
i liinhing Tea Rose to grow in a heated greenhouse? 

I have heard of one called The Bride. Is this a 
free-flowering variety, and what is the host time to 
plant| 1 want a tree which will flower the best part 
of the year. Other greenhouse plautB are kept in 
same house. II. (J. (\ 

[In small greenhouses amateurs frequently 
make the mistake of planting fast growing 
Ruses of the Marechal Niel type that blossom 
but once ill the year. To plant those sorts 
that would really be best one must needs ex¬ 
ercise some amount of patience whilst they 
are growing. Take, for instance, the variety 
you mention, The Bride. It is a lovely Rose, 
but if you tried to procure a plant with 
growths more than 2 f<*ot to 3 feet long you 
could not. do so. therefore this variety would 
lie some considerable time ere it reached the 
roof or covered a back wall, should this h<> 
the position intended for it. 'Hie le st I lung 
to do is to procure an extra sized bush plaul 
in a 21 sized pot. Plant this in a larger 
pot or small tub, and place on tin- '-lag--, so 
that its growths are near the roof. It will 
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then gradually spread outward and upward, 
and in two or three years make a considerable 
show. You will obtain a continuous supply 
of blossom from this type of Rose. Of course, 
such a Rose will grow well enough planted in 
a good border at the foot of a wall in the 
greenhouse, or against, one of the pillars, hut 
it must have plenty of light, and should not 
be shaded by the other occupants of the stna¬ 
ture. There is ail alternative plan, and that 
is of planting a standard of the same Rose. 
This would bring the growths up near the 
roof, hut standards often fail. A good border 
must, be prepared whether a standard or bush 
is planted, if free growth l>e desired. A very 
moderate amount of pruning should be 
adopted for the first two or three years. Wo 
havc had the old Rose Niphetos growing 
under glass trained to a wall yielding hun¬ 
dreds of lovely snowy blossoms, and there are 
numbers of Roses, siieh a* Catherine Mermct. 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Lady Battersea, 
Richmond, Phnrisaer, Anna Ollivier, Perle 
de.s Jardins, Sunset, Sunrise, Mine. Abel 
Chatenny, etc., that would give a free and 
continuous supply of splendid buds and bios 
sums. A good timo to plant vvyiihl be Hie 
present, blit the plant should be one grown in 
a pot. This can be procured in a dormant 
state.] 

Bose name wanted. 1U Rose n unc wanted, in 
your issue for Mareh 11th, if " 0. V.” will kindly 
give his address, with a few particulars as to where 
he saw the Rose ill question, 1 may perhaps be aide 
to trace il and name it, for him, or if he comes again 
to (’adriialdiia this season he may call at in.v hum tv. 
and I will very likely he able to make the matter 
elear for hirn.-J. Schomki.Hoi d, Oob nnhhin . 


CHRY8ANTHEMUM3. 

SEASONABLE HINT'S^ 

The earliest struck plants arc now in cold 
frames, and, although we haw had several 
severe frost.s of late, if has n'of been a very 
difficult matter to exclude them from these 
structures. There is no better position for 
the young plants for two or three months at 
lpast than the cold frame*, as these arc .so 
easily managed. For a time tlm plants may 
be arranged chrse together, a* this enables the 
grower to economise space, which is so valu¬ 
able at this period. Later on, when more 
gcninl weather prevails, and severe frosts are 
not likely to come, the young plants should 
be spaced out in the cold frames, so that, air 
may circulate freely between them, and in 
this way give further encouragement to the 
development of sturdy young plants. Even 
at this period the temperature in the cold 
frames inuy rise very considerably in the 
course of a single day. We have had rather 
extraordinary experiences during the last few 
days. On one day a dense fog made it neces¬ 
sary to carefully mat up the frames. On the 
succeeding day, after a very severe frost 
during the previous night and early morning, 
the sun shone brilliantly all day, with the 
result that air had to be admitted. There 
have been periods when tin 1 temperature has 
risen very considerably, necessitating the ad¬ 
mission of an abundance of air to keep the 
soil from drying prematurely, and also to pre¬ 
vent the young plants getting drawn. Growers 
will see, therefore, how little reliance can he 
placed on any regular method of culture at 
this season. Pay particular attention to 
watering. The small quantity of soil in the 
small pots in which the plants are now grow¬ 
ing quickly dries when the sun is on the glass, 
and unless the grower examines his plants 
from time to time during the day, the moisture 
will soon evaporate, and the plants suffer in 
consequence. 

From March onwards it is the custom to 
deal with plants that require to he stopped in 
order to ensure the buds developing within a 
given period in August. In almost every in¬ 
stance when plants are stopped in March they 
are so treated to retain second crown-buds in 
August. This seems a long way to look 
ahead, yet, to have many varieties' at their 
best when the shows route round, or when 
the recognised flowering period has arrived, 
it is of the highest importanee to deal with 
the plants in the manner just suggested. A 
few sorts that, do well front a Mareh 
pinching and a second crown bud selection 
are the following: — Ja]>am0$ General 


Hutton, Mrs. A. II. Lee, Mrs. A. T. 
Miller, Maud du Cress. Valerie Green- 
barn. Mrs. F. W. Vallis, Mrs. Eric Crossley, 

E. J. Brooks, Mrs. IL C. Pulling and its 
sport R. Kciivon, George Lawrence, Norman 
Davis, Mrs. *C. Beckett, Miss Codrington, 
British Empire. Lord Ludlow, Mary Ann 
Pockett, Mine. G. Nagelmaeker. Miss Mildred 
Ware and its sports Mrs. J. Hadaway and 
Tom King, Ladv Mary Conyers, Mary Inglis, 
Mrs. Barkley, W. A. Etlnringtoii, and Miss 
Kathleen Stoop. The foregoing varieties will 
give ail indication of thg type of plant that re¬ 
quires to tie taken in hand just now, and those 
growers whose plants are nicely established 
have reason to congratulate themselves upon 
the fact, as such plants more readily re¬ 
spond with new growths than those recently 
repotted. I prefer to pinch the plants about 
ten days more or less- before they are r e¬ 
potted. The most suitable time to give young 
plants their first shift is just as the new 
lateral growths are being developed, it is a 
great mistake to repot and pinch plants at. 
one and the same time. 

Late flowering decorative and other Chrys¬ 
anthemums may be propagated with consider 
able advantage at. this period. 'J hen* should 
now be an abundance of suitable cuttings, 
and as these are of recent, development, and 
particularly healthy, the rooting should be 
considerably facilitated. 

The early flowering Chrysanthemums take 
very kindlv to a March propagation, and ap¬ 
pear to develop plants of a beautiful kind. 
Invariably they are sturdy and bushy from 
this later propagation, and open their buds 
kindly when the cooler autumn weather is 
with its. The popularity of the ^Japanese 
kinds in more recent years has banished to 
.some ext‘-nt the charming little l’ompon.s 
which are very dainty in appearance, the 
habit being sturdy and branching, the growths 
smothered with dense, compact, little blys 
sums of various sizes, and in charming 
variety. 'The Pompons siand the weather re¬ 
markably well, and in town and suburban 
gardens are of especial value. Lute-flowering 
single kinds are very attractive. 'Ibis type of 
the Chrysanthemum is invaluable in Decem¬ 
ber, and there are many excellent, kinds 
which, if the cutings be insert'd at the pre¬ 
sent time, will make the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory gay in the early winter months. 
The same remarks apply to the quaint and 
curious thread petalled and spidery forms, 
which are very useful in December. 

E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums and rabbits. -Those of 
your renders whose lawns and flower-borders 
are open to rabbits will do well to hesitate 
before planting Chrysanthemums in such 
borders unless provision is made for protect¬ 
ing them with wire netting. The presence of 
this on the lawn enclosing (lowering plants 
is certainly not pleasing, and I prefer to dis¬ 
pense with plants that, are subject to such 
molestation than to have to use netting. 
Especially is this precaution necessary when 
new and expensive kinds have been purchased 
and prepared for outdoor planting, for if un¬ 
protected for one night only the risk of per¬ 
manent injury is invited. There are no more 
ornamental or effective plants than the 
summer and autumn flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums when their grow th is normal, the right 
kinds chosen, and they are well treated. 
There is certainly nothing more disappointing 
than to find, after all one’s efforts and outlay, 
that on the morning following the planting 
nut, all, or nearly all. have been eaten off 
close down to the soil. There are many plants 
that can be grown in rabbit infested borders, 
and there are, on the other hand, some 
that it is impossible to establish permanently. 
Carnations, Finks, and Fhloxes (herbaceous) 
mav be mentioned as being unsafe in such 
positions. Some!imes; though not always, 
Wallflowers fall a prey to the* rabbit. It- 
would be possible to grow Chrysanthemums in 
large tubs, such as we have seen at Gunners* 
bury House, even in rabbit-infested areas, 
because the \ouiig plants would be well raised 
off the ground, and it would seem that only 
when voting and tender are they relished a® 
food.--W. S. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM. 

Our gardens to-day contain very few plants 
of a perennial nature possessing greater value 
or merit than the above-named Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, with which, for present purposes, we 
may associate not only the many varieties 
which of late years have been introduced, but 
those larger and coarser growing and later 
flowering kinds that are more nearly related 


grown from seed. To this statement the very 
important addition of the words, “ in 
America,” are quite necessary. In England 
it is by no means generally the case, though 
in a year like 1906 the ordinary seedling 
forms will flower at about six months old. 
But the flowering is by no means good, or 
even representative of the established 
examples of these plants which are capable 
of producing, and, indeed, do produce, whole 
sheaves of blossoms in their season. There 
i3 an especial value in the raising of 



Chrysanthemum maximum Win. Robinson. From a photograph in Messrs. Wallace’s nursery 
at Colchester. 


to Chrysanthemum latifolium. Some of these 
—probably all of them, for aught I know—have 
been given during recent years the additional, 
and, to many gardeners, not very intelligible 
name of “ Shasta Daisy ” by our gardening 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic. A 
new name is, in some instances, given with a 
view to re-popularise a highly popular group 
of flowering plants, and, it often fails in its 
object by tlio very confusion it creates. The 
only special claim that I have seen attached 
to the so-called “Shasta Daisy” is that the 
plants will flower in so many months when 
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seedlings of these plants. The gardener may 
with advantage raise seedlings each year, 
and in a general way the seedlings will be 
more vigorous than divided plants, though, 
perhaps, at the same time less uniform in 
character and flowering. It is remarkable to 
what size a self-sown seedling of one of these 
plants will attain in a few months, and I have 
known the seedlings reach to 15 inches or 
18 inches through the leaf-tufts long before 
the plants are six months old. The fact may 
serve to illustrate how accommodating and 
easily grown are these things, and, probably, 


few plants can equal them in this respect. 
This strong-growing and vigorous-rooting 
plant cannot, however, be left indefinitely in 
any one position in the garden and still re¬ 
main a success. In many gardens annual 
division may be indulged in, and in others 
periodical division and replanting every second 
or third year may suffice. Where division is 
adopted, it will be found that early spring is 
much the best time, and that small portions, 
or those of two or three crowns apiece, are to 
be preferred. By planting a dozen of such 
pieces 9 inches asunder a group of plants will 
be formed capable of giving a very fine result 
at flowering time. Any good garden soil will 
grow this plant to perfection. 

During recent years, quite a large number 
of new varieties has been raised, and these 
include those with laciniated or forked florets, 
which give a lighter and more elegant bearing 
to the flowers. With the exception of the 
C. latifolium varieties, which bloom later in 
the summer—i.c., about August, and even 
later than this—the flowering period is during 
June and July, and at all s.asons the blooms 
arc much valued for cutting. 

The following are some of the most im¬ 
portant of those now in cultivation: — 

C. maximum ELEGAN8. — Flower - heads 
3 inches across, on long stems, florets recur¬ 
ving. A pretty and free-flowering variety. 

C. M. G. H. Sage.—T his is one of the 
laciniate-petalled varieties, the petals being 
deeply forked ; 2 feet. 

C. M. GRANDIFLORUM.— A very handsome 
form, with blossoms about 4 inches across. 
One of the finest of the group. 

C. m. James Cooker.— A tall-growing 
plant, 3 feet high, with handsome pure white 
flower-headB. Very free. This is more nearly 
related, perhaps, to C. latifolium. 

C. m. Mrs. Head. —The flower-heads of 
this are often 5 inches across, pure white. It 
is a superb form for the border ; 24 feet high. 

C. M. Wm. Robinson (6ee illustration). 
—Probably one of the best of those with 
deeply cut or forked florets. The florets are. 
at times, so freely cut as to give the impres¬ 
sion of a fringed flower; 2 \ feet high. 

C. M. Triumph. —A fine variety of dwarf 
habit and great purity. 

C. m. M. Prichard.— A dwarf kind, 1$ feet 
high, the pure white blossoms of large 6ize 
and good substance. 

C. m. Kino Edward VII.—A flower of the 
largest size, and nearly 5 inches across. 
Vigorous habit and free flowering; height, 
3 feet. . 

C. LATIFOLIUM.— Top Sawyer is probably 
the best variety of this later-flowering species, 
and where a plant of larger growth and late 
summer-flowering is desired, this has much to 
commend it. E. H. Jenkins. 


A DOZEN GOOD TUFTED PANSIES. 
Selections change from year to year, and, 
as the novelties get cheaper, they naturally 
are more in demand. A Tufted Pansy flowers 
continuously from early April until quite late 
in the autumn. The ‘following are reliable 
sorts : — 

Swan.—A very beautiful rayless flower, 
with a large rich orange-yellow eye. The 
plant is free flowering, and has a good habit. 

Mrs. E. A. Cade.— Another fine rayless 
flower, borne on long footstalks ; colour, rich 
yellow, and very sweet scented. It is a pro¬ 
fuse bloomer, of good habit and robust con¬ 
stitution. 

Duncan. —This is a dark bluish-purple 
flower, slightly rayed, and most attractive 
when in the mass. The plant is free-flower¬ 
ing, and when in full bloom is very handsome. 

Peace.—A beautiful rayless flower, of good 
form, and almost circular ; colour, creamy- 
white, upper petals tinted heliotrope. It is 
of fine tufted habit. 

Mrs. Chichester.— This is a large-mar¬ 
gined flower, that so many growers have a 
great partiality for; colour, flaked or mar¬ 
bled purple, on a white ground. It is very 
free-flowering, and a most persistent bloomer. 

Primrose Dame.— Because of its free- 
flowering qualities this variety is included in 
this selection. The flowers are of good size 
and splendid substance; colour, primrose 
self, with an orange eye, and rayless. 
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Miss Elsib May Cann. —This is one of the 
beet of the rich orange-yellow kinds. In the 
early part of the season the floweys are 
elightly rayed, but in the warmer weather 
they are quite rayless. Sweet-scented, free- 
flowering, and of good habit. 

Bessie.—A free-flowering variety, and a 
viost persistent bloomer; colour, pale blush 
self, sometimes coming with a broad, deeper- 
coloured margin, ravless. It is of good habit 
and splendid constitution. 

Cottage Maid.- -This fine free-flowering 
kind is worthy of inclusion in all collections ; 
colour, purple and lavender, blotched white. 
It is in character somewhat similar to the 
popular Countess of Kintore. 

Marian Waters. In the late season this 
variety is particularly good ; colour, pale rosy 
lilac, and faintly rayed. 

White Empress.— This variety is also 
known under the name of Blanche. It is a 
largo rayless, creamv-white flower of good 
quality. The plant is very free-flowering, 
and a most continuous bloomer. 

Acme. —Although this variety has been in 
existence for many years it i« still valued be¬ 
cause of its free display, and also because of 
the brightness of its purplish crimson blos¬ 
soms. W. V. T. 


THE WINTER ACONITE. 

In the dark days of mid-winter, when flowers 
of the open-air aro few and far between, 
every break‘of colour in the landscape is in¬ 
valuable. The Cardinal and golden Willows 
by the waterside are bright with their tones 
of red and yellow, and the ruddy bark of Dog¬ 
wood cheers the scene, but nothing has such 
a charming effect in dull January days as 
wide-spread colonies of the Winter Aconite 
(Eranthis hyemalis), glowing in a sheet of 
bright gold beneath the leafless trees. It has 
been known in this country for over 300 
years, nnd Gerard wrote in 1597 : “We have 
great quantities of Winter Wolf’s-bane in 
our London gardens;” this being the name 
by which the Aconite was then known. It 
should be planted by thousands in the Grass 
around the boles of deciduous trees, for it 
dies down early and is withered before the 
Grass is cut. ‘Beautiful as the flowers are 
when fully expanded in the sun, it is doubt¬ 
ful if they are not even more lovely in dull 
days when closed. They then are globular 
spheres of bright gold, nnd have a charming 
appearance set in green, Elizabethan ruffs 
of foliage. The Winter Aconite will not suc¬ 
ceed in all soils, sometimes dying out in very 
dry and very wet ones. The roots should be 
procured as early as possible, and planted at 
once. July and August are none too soon, 
as the tubers lose vitality if kept out of the 
ground for any length of time. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


SEEDLING HOLLYHOCKS * 
A few years since, when visiting Aldenham 
House gardens, I noticed a remarkably fine 
lot of Hollyhock spikes standing up boldly 
amidst the wealth of shrubs and trees there. 
It was then September, but Mr. Beckett as¬ 
sured me that all the plants were from a 
January sowing, made in shallow pans in a 
warm greenhouse. It is rare to see Holly¬ 
hocks thus treated as annuals—indeed, such 
method would not be possible were there no 
warmth to force the seed to germinate and 
plants to grow strong so rapidly. With 
plants strong and sturdy, planted out into 
good ground from pots at the end of April or 
early in May, so much seems possible, and 
the really superb, tall spikes of fine double 
flowers seen at Aldenham told their own 
tale. But amateurs who may wish to have 
these hardy plants in fine bloom during the 
summer will, no doubt, do best to get seed of 
a fine strain—for Hollyhocks come very fine, 
double and varied in colour now—and sow 
the seed in shallow pans or boxes on fine soil 
during the month of May, placing them in a 
cool frame or greenhouse, and, after water¬ 
ing, shading from hot sunshine, thus helping 
germination. When the plants are 2 inches 
m height they may be lifted from the pans, 
and be dibbled into a well-broken and 
manured piece of soil in a partially shaded 
position. Here, put out from »’• nirhfs to 
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8 inches apart, they will, being kept liberally 
watered, grow strong, and may, when well 
rooted, bo finally shifted into the borders in 
October. It is such plants that will carry 
superb spikes of bloom the following year. 
The old method of propagating Hollyhocks 
by cuttings has been quite given up since the 
fungus peculiar to these plants so severely 
attacked them. Seedlings—the first year, at 
least—are far less susceptible to the fungus, 
and give really superb flowers. Some fresh 
plants are easily raised each year. A. D. 


NOTES AND It ED LIES. 

Plants for pillars On former occasions I have 
hud most excellent advice from you, so will a.sk for 
more. The front of my house faces due south. On 
this is now being erected another room, supported by 
four pillars, with arches on front and two sides. The 
pillars are about 2 feet square, height to arches 
H feet, with about 10 feet above by 12 feet wide, red 
brickwork with white stone facings. What do you 
recommend to grow up pillars and cover top space? 
I am afraid it will be too hot for Roses. Good light 
soil in three-foot, flower-border. Dm: Sooth. 

[If your soil i» good, deeply worked, and 
reasonably manured, the manure being 
blended with the soil, not placed round the 
roots of the plants, there is no reason why 
climbing Roses should not succeed on the 
south of your house. To cover the upper part 
of the house plant Aimeo Vibert, Ibsve d’Or, 
Heine Olga do Wurteniherg, and Heine 
Marie Ilenriette, and clothe the pillars with 
pillar Kosi-s, such as climbing varieties of the 
following: La France, Lapuirque, Gloirc 
Lyonnaise, General Jacqueminot. If you 
would rather not have Rost's, cover the pillars 
with Clematises, preferably of tho Jaeknmni 
section ; or the pillars may he clothed with 
Euonyinus radieans variegatus. This covers 
a good deal of space on the King’s house at 
Sandringham, and has a very dressy appear¬ 
ance. The upper part of the house may 
be covered with Clematis moutaua or Wis¬ 
taria sinensis. Tho last is a slow growing 
plant, though beautiful when established. 
There are other things which may be suitable, 
but the plauts named will be tv success.] 

Adonis amurensis.— This plant, which was 
introduced in 1895, is valuable owing to its 
early-flowering habit. It will often come into 
bloom in the open in January, preceding even 
the Winter Aconite, while in Scotland it will 
flower in February. It comes from the Amur 
River, is quite hardy, and easily grown. Its 
flowers are not so large as those of the better- 
known A. verna, but their bright yellow is 
welcome in the dull days of the year, while 
the finely-cut foliage is very graceful. Well- 
established, strong-growing plants will often 
exceed a foot in height. The Japanese are 
said to have taken this plant in hand, and to 
have raised varieties of divers colours, among 
these being scarlet, purple and white, but 
these have not, as yet, been introduced into 
this country. A double variety has, however, 
appeared. This received an award of merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society a couple 
of years ago. It is an attractive flower, with 
its treble, row of petals surrounding a pea- 
green centre. The host position for this plant 
is a southern exposure at the foot of a wall, 
where it will obtain the maximum of winter 
sunshine. The chief enemy of this Adonis is 
the slug, that is extremely fond of the young 
growth. The best protection is a collar of 
perforated zinc firmly fixed in the ground 
around the plant, the sharp upper edge of the 
collar generally keeping slugs at bay.—B. W. 
Fitzherbert. 

Dondia Epipaotis. —The correct name for 
this plant is held to be Hacquetia Epipactis, 
but it is better known under the title heading 
this note. It is an excellent successor to the 
Winter Aconite, flowering early in March. 
The effect of a group of strong plants flower¬ 
ing on a gently-sloping bank is very pretty. 
The flowers, which are borne on short stems, 
appear to be green and gold, but the central, 
yellow' hosis is really the flower, this being sur 
roumled by six pea green, serrated brads, 
that have the appearance of petals. A large 
plant, bearing some fifty expanded blossoms, 
is a eushion of pale green and gold, and is a 
very pleading sight. One of the plant’s chief 
recommendations is the lasting qualities of 
the flowers, which remain fresh for several 
weeks, this rendering them effective in the 


garden for a long period. It will succeed in 
the full sun or in partially-shaded spots, and, 
though it is stated to prefer heavy soil, will 
do w'ell in a light staple. It contrasts well 
with purple and white Crocuses, Scillas, 
Snowdrops, and Triteleia uniflora, which are 
in flow’er at the same time, and should be 
planted in company with some of these. It 
is known by the English names of Gold Coin 
and Dwarf Masterwort, and was introduced 
into this country about ninety years ago. It 
is impatient of disturbance, and when once 
planted should be left alone. - S. W. Fitz¬ 
herbert. 

Hardy flowers at Fir Grange. In Mr. 

Bilneys garden big patches of Cyclamen 
Atkinsi are very effective. Beginning to 
bloom in February, this little species is one 
of tho most valuable hardy flowers we have. 
Adonis amurensis is a bold, handsome species 
with larger flowers than tho old vernalis, and 
valuable on account of its blooming with the 
Snowdrop. Daphne Daupliiui should lie made 
note of. It is a dwarf habited species, form¬ 
ing a bush about 2 feet high, and producing a 
quantity of purplish-coloured blossoms in 
February and March. At Fir Grange it is 
growing on the lower jxirtion of the rock 
garden, where the drainage is good. Tho 
lovely little Saxifraga Burseriana expands its 
pure white blossoms freely. Winter bloom¬ 
ing Crocuses, especially Impcrati, have been 
blooming for some time past-. The last-named 
with Mr. Bilney increases rapidly, whereas in 
some localities it languishes. It is certainly 
one of the most valuable hardy flowers we 
have, for when circumstances aro favourable 
it makes a brave show all through February. 
Veronica selaginoides forms a spreading mass 
of lovely fresh green foliage, which requires 
no flowers to enhance its attractiveness. It is 
one of the most charming outdoor plants we 
have, quite distinct from all other members 
of the family. Senecio Greyi is equally dis¬ 
tinct, and in another wav equally attractive. 
It has broad glaucous leaves, is of dwarf, 
shrubby habit, and is very desirable on ac¬ 
count of the contrast which it affords to other 
things during the winter season. Narcissus 
minimus, peeping up nniong decaying leaves 
in the woodland, is delightful. Hepaticaa of 
various colours look happy in partial shade ; 
tho exquisitely pure flowers of Leucojum 
vernum allow up well beneath trees, and Hya- 
cinthus uzureus, flowering freely, gives a 
charming bit of blue.- J. Cornhill. 

Pent8temons from 888fl. -In the garden 
these summer flowers make a fine display, ob¬ 
tained from seeds or cuttings, and if a packet 
is obtained from a reliable source much 
variety and fine blooms can be had, some even 
equal to named kinds. To see them at their 
best one should plant in groups. I attach 
much importance to the need for having seed 
of the very best strains, for there are some 
on tho market which are not really worth 
growing. It is well to remember that it takes 
just as long to grow' a poor one as the best. 
I find Pentslemona of easy culture, and the 
seedlings respond well to the treatment 
usually given to the Ten-week Stocks and 
Asters. Careful nursing is necessary; a 
finely sifted soil-mixture in which leaf-mould 
or Cocoa-fibre forms a third, is an advantage 
in promoting vigour in the seedlings. March 
is a good month for seed sowing, and a mild 
hot bed essential. The seedlings when strong 
enough should be pricked out, and on the sub¬ 
sequent treatment depends much of the future 
success. Sown in March, and grown under 
genial conditions, the plants can be put out¬ 
side with safety by the time they have gained 
sufficient size to bo trusted in the open 
border. They will usefully fill bare spaces in 
the herbaceous border, but they are more 
effective planted alone.—W. S. 

The Algerian Iris in Cornwall (March 2nd. 
p. 6).—Mrs. Rogers, writing to us, wishes us to correct 
a mistake which was made through a printer's error 
in the above issue. The number of blooms gathered 
during February was 600, and not 6,nun as printed. 


Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d each, post free, Is 9dJ and Index (3d., 
post free. 3’d > for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and mny he had of all newsagents, or of the I’ub- 
lisher, post free, 2s. fur the two. 
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FERN8d 

NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA TODEA- 
OIDES. 

During the past year many fine forms of the 
Sword Fern (N. exaltata) have been 
honoured by the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, but the form 
N. e. todeaoides, a frond of which we figure 
to-day, is, we think, the best of all. When 
shown on October 9th, 190G, by Messrs. T. 


ORCHIDS* 

DENDUOBIUM NOBILE AND CCELO- 
GYNE CItlSTATA. 

Kindly let me know through your paper the names 
of enelosed Orchids, a good compost to pot in, when 
at rest, and what temperature to grow in7 No. 1 
emits root-like growths up the stem. Ought those 
to he pegged down in the soil?—R. G. A. 

[No. 1 is Dendrohium nobile. The young 
shoots, or aerial growths, which are emitted 
from the joints of the pseudo bulbs, should, 


of roots or some other cause, or when it is 
thought advisable to divide a plant for stock. 
The best time for repotting is when new roots 
are seen pushing from the base of the young 
growths, which at. this season is their general 
time for so doing. Dendrohium pobilc may 
be grown equally well in a vinery, Cucumber, 
or Melon house, in the ordinary plant stove, 
or even in a moderately warm intermediate 
house. Whilst growth is being made, and 
roots are plentiful, the plant delights in copi¬ 
ous waterings, both at the root and overhead, 
the latter especially in the afternoon at 
closing time. < >n the completion of growth 
that is, when the last leaf at the apex of the 
bulbs has expanded, the plants should bo 
taken from the house where they have been 
growing, and stood or suspended in a cooler 
house, such as a vinery, from which Grapes 
have been cut, Peach-house, or ordinary 
greenhouse, where they should be gradually 
exposed to full sunshine, and to increased 
ventilation, so that they may rest, and the 
proper ripening be thoroughly accomplished. 
While the plants are in a dormant state, so 
far as growth is concerned, they are in reality 
forming their flower buds, during which time 
the plants will require only just sufficient 
water at the root to prevent the pseudo bulbs 
from uudue shrivelling. When the flower 
buds begin to show, the plants may be gradu¬ 
ally inured to gentle warmth, in order that the 
flowers may be assisted to open properly, and 
their colours to be clear and rich. 

No. 2 is Ccclogyno cristata. The present 
time is its season for flowering, and a few 
weeks after the spikes are cut is the proper 
time for repotting any plants that require it. 
Shallow pans are generally preferred, and 
these should be tilled to three fourths of their 
depth with drainage, over which place a thill 
layer of rough Kphagum Moss. The plant 
will root freely in a well drained compost, 
consisting of three-parts good fibrous peat, the 
remaining part being composed of fibrous 
loam and Sphagnum Mcy<s, adding some 
broken crocks and coarse sand. The tempera¬ 
ture of a warm greenhouse, or intermediate 
house, will lie sufficient for it. A light 
shading only is necessary when the sun is 
powerful. It delights in a clear light, and 
will, when finishing up its pseudo bulbs, 
enjoy direct sunshine. When grown in too 
shady a place the spikes generally fail to carry 
their full complement of flowers. During the 
season of active growth the plant requires an 
abundant supply of water at the roots, and a 
daily syringing overhead will assist to keep 
the bulbs plum]), and the foliage clean and 
healthy. Soon after growth is completed the 
flower spikes commence to push up, the de¬ 
velopment of which takes a considerable time 
from their first appearance. These spikes 
being liable to damp off if moisture accumu¬ 
lates about them, syringing or watering over¬ 
head must bo discontinued, and whatever 
water is required at the root should be care¬ 
fully given. While in this semi-resting con¬ 
dition the plants will require less water, but 
they must not be kept so dry ns to cause the 
pseudo bull)s to shrivel. As the flowers push 
up, an occasional dose of weak liquid-manure 
water will assist the plant through its 
greatest trial. It may be added that some¬ 
times when tho plant is in a strong, healthy 
condition its lending pseudo bulbs get beyond 
the limits of the pan in which it is grown, 
and in order to obviate this and reduce the 
size of the plant, these leading pieces may be 
severed, with about three bulbs attached to 
each, leaving the remaining parts to produce 
back breaks. These severed pieces may then 
be arranged together in a pan. and in suffi¬ 
cient numbers to make up specimens of suit¬ 
able sizes, according to the requirements of 
the cultivator.] 


Short stem to Tulips (A’.).—The probability is 
that the cause of the shortness of stem in your 
Tulips is due to their having born placed in heat 
too soon after pottlos or boxing. All bulbous plant:, 
are better for a lengthened sojourn in cold frames or 
in the open under Cocoa-nut fibre or ashes, where 
they can make good root growth before they throw- 
up their spikes, the flowers of such as have been a<- 
corded this treatment being finer and quite a 9 early 
as those that have been introduced into heat at an 
earlier period. Shading might draw the plants up 
slightly, but this would weaken the flowers, and 
should never be applied to spring-blooming bulbs. 
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A frond of Ncphrolepis exaltatv todeioides. From a photograph in Messrs. II. B. May and Sons’ 
nurseries at Edmonton. 


Rochford and Sons, Turnford Hall Nurseries, 
Broxbourne, it was unanimously awarded a 
first-class certificate, an honour which was 
well deserved. The fronds have the plumose, 
much divided, yet overlapping character of 
Todea superba, hence the name. 


Daffodils failing to bloom ( 3 / m * A Donoimo - 

The failure of your Daffodils to bloom i.s no doubt, 
due to their being too thick Daffodils make a num 
ber of offsets each year, these robbing the parent 
bulb. Those you send are evidently growing in ;» 
badly drained soil, causing the basal portion to rot. 
They are in such a bad condition that we would not 
hesitate to destroy them. 


Digitized by 
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[ immediately they commence to emit roots, be 
! carefully taken off and potted. Place them in 
i small pots, using Sphagnum Moss, well mixed 
I with small crocks, for them to root into. 
When these small plants have filled their pots 
with roots, and have made good pseudo bulbs, 
they "ill, on restarting into growth, require 
larger pots, when good fibrous peat in equal 
parts with the Sphagnum Moss, should be 
employed. The older examples should he re¬ 
potted in the same kind of compost, but re¬ 
potting ought not to be done unless tho plants 
require larger pots, or in the caso of any 
which may have deteriorated eithor from loss 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ANNUALS FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 

PEOPLE frequently lose sight of the fact that 
many annuals are well adapted for growing 
in pots for greenhouse and window cultiva¬ 
tion. Indeed, in houses where there is no 
artificial heat, one of the simplest ways of 
obtaining a bright, showy house at a com¬ 
paratively little expense is by employing an¬ 
nuals. Some of us—just at the moment, at 
any rate—are thinking of them more in con¬ 
nection with our beds and borders, but it is 
only due to say of some of them that they 
give a most brilliant show under glass. Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that it is an old annual, 
the Rhodantlie is a stranger to very many 
people, w r ho seem to forget all about it, until, 
perhaps, they are reminded by the attractive 
pots of small white-and-pink Daisy-looking 
blossoms in the markets in May. Rhodanthes , 
may be sown any time now to June for I 
blooming in pots, and those who can give ! 
them light soil and a sunny greenhouse can 
count on doing well with them. Both the 
Salpiglossis ana the Schizanthus are annuals 
that do well in a sunny part of the garden ; 
but where they can be potted, they turn out 
satisfactorily, and in the case of the Schi¬ 
zanthus, this is seen to better advantage 
grown in pots. Nemesias, though very 
pretty and easily grown annuals, caunot be 
said to be popular, and, though much has been 
written concerning them from time to time, 
there are those who have not yet included 
them in their collections of flowering plants. 
They are sometimes a disappointment as gar¬ 
den flowers, but for pots they are worth a 
trial. Balsams were regarded with favour by 
a former generation, much more than they 
are to-day, and though they cannot be said 
to be useful for cutting, the wax-like blos¬ 
soms are so beautiful as to make them of 
much service w’hercver plants are wanted for 
grouping in a house. The same remarks 
hold good in reference to the culture of 
Cockscombs, which delight in a brisk heat in 
their early stages, and may bo bloomed in 
an ordinary greenhouse. Though somewhat 
quaint and stiff, they have about them a 
certain attractiveness. Townsman. 

CROWING CAPE COWSLIPS 
(LACHENAL1AS). 

Would you kindly tell me howto treat Lachenaliae?— 
A. M. P. 


distance of every 2 inches or 3 inches apart, 
and also over the surface of the basket. 
Never allow them to become dry when once 
they have commenced to grow, and in time 
the framework of the basket will be hidden 
by an abundance of luxuriant foliage and 
flowers.—T.] 

NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Greenhouse plants in poor condition--1 

Hhould be much obliged if you would kindly tell me 
what is the matter with my Genista? It seems to be 
| dying, and for twelve months has been infested with 
| a small, brown insect in white, frothy substance, as 
per enclosed branch. I should be glad to know what 
treatment is required to keep it healthy.—V. A. B. 

[The Genista you send a piece of is G. 
elegans, which, judging from the branch you 
I send, is past recovery, and, seeing that it is 
one mass of mealy-bug, the best place for it is 
the fire, to prevent the pest spreading to the 
other plants you may have in the house. The 
leaves you send are* those of Abutilou vexil- 
larium, which have evidently been attacked 
badly by green-fly, while there are also 
traces of brown scale. Syringe the plant with 
Quassia extract and soft soap. All the plants 
are evidently in a very dirty condition, and, 
unless kept clean, you cannot expect them to 
thrive.] 

Plants flowering In conservatory first week 
in May.— Please tell me what plants I can buy now 
(tall and short plants) to bring on in houses, with a 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 70 degs., to flower 
by May 3rd, to place in conservatory for an evening 
entertainment? 1 want showy plants, and to grow 
them now to flower then. Conservatory is 20 feet 
by 15 feet.—M. L. 

[We cannot recommend the purchase now of 
any flowering plants in order to have them in 
bloom on a particular date iu May. So many 
j points have to be taken into consideration in 
| this matter—notably the weather—that may 
! influence the time at which the plants can be 
generally anticipated to be at their best by at 
least a fortnight. Even the market cultivator, 
with all his experience, frequently fails to 
time liis crop of bloom correctly, the result 
being a scarcity, followed by a glut of flowers, 
and, consequently, a severe pecuniary loss. 
This happens, too, when an entire house is 
given up to oue subject, and, cf course, it 
would be far more likely to occur when a mis¬ 
cellaneous collection of plants is brought to¬ 
gether. As the case stands, we should advise 
; you to arrange with a local florist or nursery- 
i man to supply the flowering plants at the date 
j required. By attending Covent Garden iu 
j early morning he is enabled to draw from the 


[The bulbs should be potted early in Sep¬ 
tember, using a compost of fibrous loam with 
one-sixth of decayed leaf-soil. Give good 
drainage, pot firmly, burying the bulbs about 
1 inch deep. Water only when dry, and then 
moderately, until the leaves are beginning to 
develop freely, when more copious supplies 
may be given, especially should the autumn 
be sunny. If wintered in a cool greenhouse, 
from which frost only is excluded, care must 
be taken not to overwater when the days are 
at their shortest. In a cool-house the flower- 
spikes will begin to appear early in Feb¬ 
ruary, and as the sun gets stronger abundance 
of moisture at the roots must be given with 
occasional supplies of weak manure, which 
will impart a fine colour to the leaves and 
give strength to the flower-spikes. Badly- 
nourished bulbs will not give a true idea of 
the value of these pretty greenhouse plants, 
the steins not carrying more than a dozen , 
blooms, whereas in their finest condition they 
will carry, individually, more than a score of j 
finely-coloured flowers. Five bulbs in a 4J- j 
inch pot, and seven or eight in a 6-inch pot, 
will form nice attractive specimens suitable j 
for window decoration. In a cool room, and I 
screened from hot sun, they will last six weeks | 
or more in good condition. After blooming, : 
watering must be continued with regularity 
until the foliage commences to decay, or the 
bulbs will lose strength. During the - summer 
months they should be stored away in some 
cool place—under a greenhouse stage, for in¬ 
stance, or in the open. 

Lachenalias are also very suitable for 
growing in baskets. Before planting them 
line the baskets with turfy loam broken to 
pieces, and the dust shaken out, or Moss, and 
when the bulbs show signs of growth place 
them in the interstices of the wires at a 
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great number of growers that bring their pro¬ 
duce there, most of them specialists in their 
own particular line. The following are all 
likely to be in bloom at about the time 
named:—Arum Lily, Azalea mollis, Calceo¬ 
laria, Cineraria, Heaths, Hydrangea, Helio¬ 
trope, Kalanchce flammea, Lilacs in pots, 
Lily of the Valley, Lilium speciosum (pink 
and white), Lilium Harrisi (white Trumpet 
Lily), Lobelia, Marguerites, Mignonette, 
Pelargoniums in variety, Rhodanthe Man- 
glesi, Schizanthus, Streptocarpus, Spiraeas, 
Stocks, etc.] 

Cytisus sooparius Andreanuc in green¬ 
house. —In making a selection of hardy 
shrubs for flowering under glass anyone on 
the look out for something out of the way 
might well take note of this beautiful and dis¬ 
tinct member of the Broom family, as it 
readily conforms to gentle forcing. Beside 
this the flowers are, say in March, even 
brighter, I think, than they are in the open 
ground a couple of months later—at. all events, 
there is nothing at that time flowering in the 
greenhouse with which they can be compared. 
The Dutch cultivators who send to this coun¬ 
try a great number of hardy shrubs for 
forcing, now recognise the possibilities of this 
Broom for the greenhouse, and large num¬ 
bers of neat busby plants, just fit for potting 
up, are sent to this country each autumn. 
They should be potted as soon as possible on 
receipt, as the roots have but few fibres, and 
consequently the plants soon suffer if they are 
not soon permanently planted or potted. 
After this the pots should be plunged out-of- 
doors, taking care that the plants are sup¬ 
plied with water when necessary, till by the 
end of January, or even throughout Feb¬ 
ruary, they may be taken into the greenhouse. 
With the additional warmth of spring the 


i 


young leaves will soon begin to unfold, and 
the flower buds are then visible. I have 
noticed a very strange thing in connection 
with Cytisus Andreanus, and that is when 
under glass the tender leaves are often at¬ 
tacked by aphides or green-fly, which on this 
Broom reach a larger size than on any other 
plant I know, except it be a specimen of 
Lathyrus pubescens, which was attacked by 
them last summer.—X. 

The cleaning of plant-houses.— The im¬ 
portance of maintaining all glass structures 
used for plant growing in as clean a condition 
as possible is well known, aud cannot be too 
strongly emphasised. It is the rule in many 
gardens to give them a thorough overhauling 
at the present time before the busy season 
opens. The occupants of the houses of what¬ 
ever nature they may be should first be thor¬ 
oughly cleaned, using some approved insecti¬ 
cide for the purpose. Then comes the 
cleansing of the woodwork and glass, both out¬ 
side as well as the interior, using for this, hot 
soapy water, and rinsing down afterwards 
with clean. After this clean out the tanks, 
and if these are built of brick and cement or 
concrete give the bottom and sides a coat of 
hot lime wash, allowing this to dry thoroughly 
before letting in water again. All exposed 
wall surfaces should be lime washed after 
scraping off Mess, etc., aud where stages are 
covered with shingle, broken coke, or ashes, it 
paystoturu the materials over, and give them 
a cleansing with the hose pipe. Structural 
alterations or any necessary repairs had better 
have attention while this kind of work is 
going forward, to avoid upsetting the internal 
arrangements at some future, and, perhaps 
more inconvenient, time. Once the cleaning 
has been effected it is not such a difficult 
matter to keep the structures so for some time 
in country districts, but in and about the 
suburbs of large towns it requires, of course, 
to be done much oftener. As regards the in¬ 
mates, much may be done to keep them in a 
clean condition if they are syringed with a 
solution of some insecticide weekly, and 
another great aid in this direction is in 
vaporising the houses at frequent intervals. 
If the plants are clean to begin with, either 
or both methods will tend to keep them so, if 
only persevered with. Plentiful and forcible 
synngings with plain water only are also of 
great assistance in keeping down insects. 
Blinds for affording shade should also be over¬ 
hauled, and, if necessary, be repaired, as the 
time when they will be required will soon be 
at hand. The above may appear to be trifling 
matters of detail to many, but their adoption 
goes a long way towards securing efficiency. 
-A. W. 

Primula sinensis The Duchess.— Those 
who have grown and flowered this Primula 
will, I think, agree with me that its merits 
have not been in the least over-rated, and 
that it is one of the finest varieties yet raised. 
Those who appreciate the beauty of these 
Chinese Primulas should include The 
Duchess, if they have not already doue so, 
not to the exclusion of other varieties, but 
as a companion to them, and they will, I 
venture to think, be charmed with the beauti¬ 
ful coloration of the flowers. It is a vigorous 
grower, and its strong flower-spikes are well 
thrown up above the foliage. The individual 
flowers are large, white, with a yellow eye, 
round which is a band of rosy-carmine, which 
imparts to the flower-truss, as a whole, a 
unique and most beautiful effect. I find it 
attracts more attention than the crimson 
and white varieties, and, although I have 
grown it since its introduction, it is still as 
much admired as ever. A person who had 
lived abroad for some years on first behold¬ 
ing some plants of it in full bloom at the 
close of last year, was impressed with its 
beauty. It is as easily grown as any other 
variety, and a packet of seed usually pro¬ 
duces quite a goodly number of plants.— 
A. W. _ 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” — New Edition , 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood, doth , 
ynedium, 8vo., Its .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden" mag also be 
had finely bound in 3 vole., half morocco, tUs. nett. Of 
aU booksellers. 
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VEGETABLES. 

MANURES FOR POTATOES. 

How common a practice is it to bury into 
the ground, when Potatoes are being planted, 
manure that is fresh and crude, or, if it has 
been stored, has heated and thus lost mois¬ 
ture and fertility. To bury such material 
then is worse than useless, because it but 
serves to keep the soil very open and loose, 
enabling heat to penetrate and dry it very 
rapidly. Still farther it fails to decay, hence 
creates no real plant food. But whilst 
Potato growers are thinking of planting 
tubers, they can do some good by getting 
ground prepared. One of the most useful 
methods is to mark ground out into breadths 
of 24 feet for medium growers, and 3 feet for 
strong growers, with a line, and to throw up 
each breadth across the plot to be planted 
into a sharp ridge, using a long spade or 
steel fork. The first spit-width should be 
put out at the end to fill in the end of the next 
ridge; then take each of the side spits and 
cast them over into the trench then opened, 
but close together, then putting the centre 
spit on top, making a ridge, and leaving it 
somewhat rough. When that is done through¬ 
out, animal manure, if to be used, or, failing 
that, artificial manure, should be laid or 
dressed along each furrow, and be with a 
fork well dug in and thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. In that way extra depth of moved 
soil is produced for each row, and by burying 
the manure well down the roots are encour¬ 
aged to go deep for it. Where soil is stiff 
and likely to become wet, a layer of strawy 
dung, buried beneath the rows, in this way 
acts as drainage, and helps to keep the roots 
warm. 

. One of the finest crops of Potatoes I ever 
lifted on strong land in a damp season was 
so treated. For light soils, the manure 
should be fully decomposed, so as to 
furnish more moisture and lie closer. If arti¬ 
ficial manures be used, at the rate of 3 lb. 
per 00 feet of row, or furrow, it will be very 
advantageous to mix them with six times 
their bulk of wood-ashes and soot, thus giv¬ 
ing the ground a liberal dressing, and well 
forking it in. As with artificials, so with the 
animal manure, if such work be done at once, 
and, as should be the case, the tubers to be 
planted being got into shallow boxes thinly, 
to sprout in light and air, before planting, 
and that planting be done about the third 
week in April, then the manure dressings have 
become partially soluble, and roots soon 
begin to utilise it. Before planting, a hoe 
should be used to draw a drill along the 
centre of the furrow, in which the tubers 
should be placed; then have the loose sides 
of the ridges forked down to cover them, j 
Later, when the plants are well up, and be- | 
fore the usual moulding is done, it is well to | 
lightly fork up the soil between the rows. 
When the soil is thus ridged and manure 
forked in, planting at the proper time can be 
done with considerable rapidity, special care 
being taken to keep the shoots on the tubers 
intact. Of artificial manures excellent for 
Potatoes are two-thirds steamed bone-flour 
and one part finely crushed kainit. Rape- 
dust and fish guano mixed are also good. 

A. D. 

" i 

KALES. 

I DO not think my old friend, “A. D.,” need 
regret much the collapse of the Kales at Wis- 
ley (page 691). As a matter of fact, there are 
far too many varieties. In looking through a 
leading seed-list, I counted twenty-four, of 
which I have tried at least four-fifths in dif¬ 
ferent seasons, and as the result have th»3 
year ordered three—Cottager’s, Tall Curled 
Scotch, and Reid’s Hearting. These are, un¬ 
doubtedly, from the threefold standpoint of 
good constitution, hardiness, and productive¬ 
ness, the three finest Kales on the market. 

I distinguish between good constitution and 
hardiness, because in the years when I grew 
the broad-leaved types there was no possi¬ 
bility of ascertaining their hardiness. 
They grew well and looked remarkably well all 
through the autumn and early winter, and 
then collapsed suddenly a?d completely. As 
our soil somewhat resejnbleatket ' ’ “ 


i.c., sand—close to the surface, it would be 
interesting if other growers with similar soil 
would give their experience. Giving up the 
culture of the Asparagus Kale was not the 
result of one season’s failure. I like it very 
much, both for its excellent quality and its 
lateness, and tried it in different parts of the 
garden, but all to no purpose. The very 
dwarf curled forms are all very well in their 
way, but as they throw only about one-third 
j the number of sprouts furnished by the taller 
sorts, they are hardly worth growing, except 
| in small gardens. Drumhead Kale came with 
a flourish of trumpets, but it is nothing like so 
, hardy with me as the sorts named earlier in 
| this note, and I have discarded it. Just a line 
I in favour of the most productive and hardiest 
I of all, The Thousand-headed. “Coarse,” 
some may say, but that depends on the picker. 

! Take long growths in their entirety, and they 
| will be coarse, hard, and stringy; but let 
the new growth develop a bit, nip it off at 
' 4 inches, and cook it well, with a handful of 
Turnip-tops thrown in, and you will have an 
appetising dish. * E. Burrell. 

’ Claremont . 


AUTUMN SOWN BROAD BEANS. 
The success which has attended the sowing 
of Broad Beans in autumn during the past 
few seasons was a sufficient incentive to re¬ 
peat the effort again last season. These 
came through with more than average regu¬ 
larity, and made good progress up to the early 
weeks of the new year. The extremely cold 
winds and severe frosts, however, have laid 
them low, and their blackened and prostrate 
stems and leaves now present a hopeless 
prospect. As a rule. Broad Beans are fairly 
hardy, resisting ordinary frost visits, but a 
coutinuance of low temperatures tells a sad 
tale when the weather again reverts to a nor¬ 
mal state. By autumn-sowing a gain of some 
days may be expected over the earliest of the 
new year sowings. I have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the field crops of forage 
Beans, but I shall be surprised if these do 
not show much evidence of the frosts. The 
variety most depended on for autumn sowing 
is the Seville Long Pod, a hardy and long- 
podded variety of high quality. I have no 
doubt but that the plants will, many of them, 
send up from the damaged ground-stem green 
shoots to restore their lost leaders, but it is 
doubtful whether their retention would be 
profitable, sowing afresh being, probably, the 
better way. It would be interesting to learn 
from your readers who have practised 
autumn sowing what is the state of the 
plants following such severe weather; also 
Peas. In years gone by the custom of sow¬ 
ing both Peas and Beans was much more 
general than it is now. Now many sow under 
glass in pots, turves, or boxes, transplanting 
in March to the open border. W. S. 


TEMPORARY HOUSE FOR TOMATOES. 

I have a number of lights, 6 feet by 4 feet, well 
glazed. Would it answer to fit them up as houses, 
minus sides, for Tomatoes? How many plants do 
you think I might plant to the yard? And would 
they thrive without water beyond what would reach 
them outside from rain?— Thomas Robb. 

| [You may make a useful temporary green¬ 
house with your spare lights in the way you 
propose, but you must make provision for ven- 
i tilntion along the ridge, and also along the 
I bottom. If the house is only some 20 feet or 
! so long you may possibly succeed without any 
openings along the ridge by leaving the ends 
partially open, with openings near the ground 
[ line. You will probably reHt the ends of the 
I lights on bricks to keep them off the ground, 
and by leaving a brick out here and there the 
air will enter near the ground line. The 
house will need ties and supports, otherwise 
the wind may blow it over, and if I were 
i doing the work I should leave an open space, 

| say about 4 inches wide, along the ridge, 
covered by a movable cap, to lift up with a 
lever at one end. You may check the draught 
through the house by using canvas or mat¬ 
ting, in the shape of curtains at each end, 
which can be drawn on one side in hot 
weather. Something of this kind will be 
necessary, or the draught will at times be in¬ 
jurious to growth. If the house is more than 
20 feet long, ridge ventilation will be impera¬ 


tive. Having the lights, you desire to make 
some use of them without incurring much ex¬ 
pense, but they must be fixed with sufficient 
firmness to resist wind. This you may be able 
to do by screwing purlines 2 inches in dia¬ 
meter, or iron rods may suffice screwed to 
each light, with either iron or wood supports 
to carry the weight, with cross-trees at in¬ 
tervals of 5 feet or so to bind the two sides to¬ 
gether. 

The soil in your district is very suit¬ 
able for Tomatoes, and there is no reason why 
you should not succeed, and if you mulch the 
inside borders and outside as far as the roots 
extend with manure, the watering required 
will not be heavy, though you may probably 
have to help them in hot weather. In plant¬ 
ing your houses the best course will be to 
have a row from 12 inches to 15 inches apart 
along each side, and train up Bamboo canes, 
having the same pitch as the roof. You may 
excavate a narrow path along the centre, to 
get free access to the plants for stopping, 
training, etc. Run the house north and south 
if you have any choice in the matter.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Globe Artlehokes. —The recent severo 
weather has been a bit hard on old stools, 
even where protected with a strawy litter, 
Fern, or fresh leaves, and in bad cases it is 
advisable to lift part of the crop as soon as 
the weather permits, dividing them carefully, 
and potting up a few dozen, with a few roots 
attached, if procurable, and plunging the 
same in a brick pit protected from frost, 
where new roots and fresh growth will soon 
be made. Ventilate freely whenever the 
weather is favourable, and keep the soil on 
the dry side until renewed action of root and 
leaf growth becomes apparent. Well harden 
off the plants when, towards the middle of 
April, they may be set out 3 feet to 4 feet 
apart each way, giving them a rich piece of 
ground, that has been trenched two or more 
feet in depth. Should the plants have been 
killed outright, most nurserymen hold a re¬ 
serve of Globe Artichokes in pots, which can 
be generally purchased at about 7s. 6d. per 
dozen plants. Seed is sometimes resorted 
to. This should be sown early in March, in 
drills 1 inch deep and 12 inches apart. The 
seedlings, as soon as large enough, should be 
transplanted, allowing the same distances as 
above. The worst thing about seedlings is 
that many may prove worthless, and have to 
be pulled out, so that in the long run it is 
better to purchase the required number of 
plants, which need not be many, even in large 
gardens, as, after a year’s growth, they very 
quickly increase, and may be freely divided 
in early spring. The Purple and Green 
Globe are the only two varieties that I am 
acquainted with. Protection afforded old 
8tools should not be removed until near the 
end of March, when a thick dressing of rich 
manure should be forked in between the 
plants, as starved ones produce small, puny 
heads hardly worth cooking. New planta¬ 
tions should be made now and again, chang¬ 
ing the site, or they become crowded after 
hsdf-a-dozen years or so.—J. Maynb, Bicton, 
Det'on. 

Theory versus practice.— An eminent au¬ 
thority upon horticulture has lately stated 
that, in his opinion, the time is past when 
mere expository work, such as instruction by 
means of lectures and books, can be accepted 
as a training in horticulture. It is useful to 
have laboratory exercises on grafting, propa¬ 
gation, pruning, spraying, and plant-breed¬ 
ing ; but these alone are incidental, and they 
really trifle with a great subject. The labora¬ 
tory of horticulture should cover the whole 
theory and practice of the art. In the pomo- 
logical division, for example, the laboratory 
would consist of, say, fifty acres of actual 
orchards, in which all phases of the work, 
from start to finish, may not only be seen by 
the student in actual operation, but he should 
also take part in their performance. And, 
furthermore, if these phases cannot be taught 
at the time of year when the students are in 
the habit of coming to college, their time of 
coming should be changed. With all of this 
we are in entire agreement. There are in 
this country several establishments where 
gardening is taught upon eminently practical 
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lines, and, in addition to the routine work of 
the garden, experiments in the manuring of 
crops and the improvement of plants by 
breeding are carried out. But, for all this, 
the thoughtful, practical horticulturist will 
feel a certain mistrust of the college-trained 
gardener. The training he or she receives 
certainly gives something that is lacking in 
the ordinary working gardener, but, at the 
same time, whatever academical distinctions 
they may .bear off, it is a fact that men who 
have had what should be the considerable ad¬ 
vantage of a college training, do not seem to 
attain to eminence in the horticultural pro¬ 
fession .—The Field. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. - There is always a demand 
for white flowers at Easter, and there is 
plenty of white Azaleas, Lilacs, Spiraeas, 
Trumpet Lilies, Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s 
Seal, White Tulips, Arum Lilies, etc., now. 
If hardened off a bit before taking them to 
the conservatory the flowers will last some 
time. The night temperature of the conser¬ 
vatory need not exceed 50 degs., and no harm 
.will be done if it falls to 45 degs. on a frosty 
morning. But when the condensed moisture 
freezes on the glass inside, the drip when 
the sun reaches the glass is disagreeable. 
During the period when frosty nights are ex¬ 
pected moisture should only be used in the 
morning, when the lights can be opened and 
the moisture permitted to escape. When the 
blossoms of Acacias fade the growth should 
be pruned back. Unless this is done the 
plants get unwieldy to move about. All 
other greenhouse shrubs should be pruned if 
they require it, to put them into proper trim. 
AznUas seldom require much pruning, and 
Camellias in pots do not grow so freely as 
when planted out. The same may be said cf 
all plants when the roots are in a pot in a 
confined space. Tea and other Roses are 
lovely now. One never lias too many Roses, 
and when a house can be given up to them 
the result will be very interesting. Avoid 
cold draughts in all plant-houses now, as the 
plants will be troubled with insects and 
mildew, especially among Roses, and yet the 
ventilation must be abundant. The roof ven¬ 
tilator may be opened early in the morning, 
and be left open till four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. When the nights are calm and mild 
a little air left on all night will be beneficial, 
as plants cannot be kept continually in good 
health in a stuffy atmosphere. There will 
soon be a good deal of pinching and training 
of climbing growth. 

8tOVe.— Climbers must be promptly trained. 
If such things as Allamandas and Bougain¬ 
villeas are grown in pots they may require a 
shift. The Bougainvilleas require hard 
pruning to obtain long wreaths of flowers, as 
they are produced on the young wood only. 
Gardenias should be plentiful now. Soot- 
water in a clear, weak condition will be use¬ 
ful, as it gives a dark tint to the foliage. 
Cuttings of young shoots getting.just a little 
firm will, if kept close, strike root in sandy 
peat in bottom-heat. Look after cuttings of 
Poinsettias and Euphorbias. Young shoots 
will strike now', the former in thumb pots nnd 
the Euphorbias round the sides of 5-inch or 
smaller pots. Look after cuttings of winter¬ 
flowering Begonias for next winter’s bloom¬ 
ing ; also other soft-wooded winter flowering 
plants as Pentas carnea and its varieties, 
Plumbago rosea, Coleus thyrsoideus, etc. 
Anything in the .shape of soft young shoots 
3 inches or 4 inches long will, if kept close for 
a time, strike in bottom heat. Cuttings struck 
now may be grown into nice little specimens 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots during the surtimer. 
Night temperature now 65 degs., ventilation 
at 75 degs. to 80 degs. Use plenty of atmos 
pherie moisture. 

Orchard house. —Be careful with the venti¬ 
lation. Avoid cold currents. Most of the air 
will be given in the roof, preferably along the 
ridge, when the air is cold. When the sun is 
bright the wind is very often keen, and should 
not be permitted to come with a rush through 
the blossoms and young foliage. At such 
times the ventilator must be careful, nnd not 
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admit much aide air, using moisture freely 
on the paths to soften the aridity of the at¬ 
mosphere. Though at this season Peaches 
and Plums usually set w'ell in a properly ven¬ 
tilated house, it is well to go over the trees 
about 11 or 12 o’clock with a padded stick, and 
tap the stems of the trees to scatter the pollen. 
Watering now requires judgment; but when 
a person is accustomed himself to give each 
pot a tap before giving water it is not often 
a mistake i.s made. On mild, calm days give 
air very freely, and the progress will be rapid. 
As soon as the blossoms are set bring the 
syringe into work to remove dead blossoms, 
and then disbudding may be begun. Give a 
little air early in the morning. 

The Fig-hOU86. —Disbud freely, ns weak, 
thin shoots are of no use for bearing. Crush 
the terminal buds between the huger and 
thumb when five leaves have been made. The 
first, crop will now be swelling fast, and liquid 
manure may be given freely, as b igs arc gn «ss 
feeders. Do not use cold water either at the 
roots or through the syringe. Keep a drier 
atmosphere whilst the fruits are in blossom. 
As the blossoms are within the fruits the fer¬ 
tilisation is generally done byinsects, and it 
ia important that at that time the atmosphere 
should be fairly dry, and the ventilation 
ample. Night temperature 60 degs. to G5 degs. 

Melons in warm-house. The fruits will 
probably be set or setting now, nnd as far as 
possible get the crops all set together. When 
Melons are trained to wire under glass h*t the 
main steins reaeb some distance up the house 
before stopping, as it adds .so much to the 
strength. The fruits will be borne on the 
side-shoots, which should be stopped two 
leaves beyond the fruit. When Melons are 
trained to a single stem four fruits will he a 
good crop. Where more development, is per¬ 
mitted the crop will be larger, but not quite 
so early, and it will not be quite so easy to get 
enough fruits for a crcp ready for yetting at 
the same time. If one or two fruits get a lead 
others will not swell. 

Flowers In the house.— These should he 
abundant now, and as many changes as re¬ 
gards the plants used should be made us pos¬ 
sible. Azaleas, Lilacs, Deutzias, Spineas, 
Rhododendrons, and bulbs of various kinds, 
including Lilium Harrisi, will be ready now, 
and if Orchids are grown they will last well 
in the warm room. 

Outdoor garden.— All Lilies except eaudi- 
dum may yet be moved. When planting in 
groups do not crowd ; leave room for expan¬ 
sion ; especially is this necessary for the 
Madonna Lily, as the bulbs increa.se rapidly 
in suitable positions. In planting Lilies work 
in a little sandy compost round the bulbs. 
Many people are pruning their Roses, but 1 
think the 20th of the month is early enough 
generally. There are exceptional cases where 
the pruning may be di ne a week earlier or 
later. Newly planted Roses may remain till 
the end of the month, and be pruned in harder 
than is usually done with established plants. 
Rhododendrons may he moved now, and 
groups of Lilies may be planted among them. 
Among special features Tree-Prconies make 
very showy groups in sheltered positions. 
They grow well in peat, loam, and leaf-mould. 
Something should he done for them at the be¬ 
ginning to give them a good start. Plant all 
kinds of deciduous trees and shrubs. Turf 
also may be laid down if required, and lawns 
top-dressed w r ith artificial manure. Horticul¬ 
tural chemists make a special lawn manure, 
which is useful. 

Fruit garden.- Fruit-trees may yet bo 
planted. It is getting rather late, but i would 
rather plant in March than wait till next 
autumn, as the trees will be making roots, 
and be prepared for a vigorous start the fol¬ 
lowing season. It is better to leave late- 
planted trees unpruned till autumn. This 
need not prevent the shortening of any long 
shoots, to check any undue strain upon the 
mutilated roots. In pruning Pigs leave plenty 
of r< um for training the ynniig shoots thinly. 
If the usual new Strawberry-bid** were not 
planted in August they may he set out now. 
and Onions planted between the rows < f 
Strawberries. Remove all blossoms which 
show on the Strawberries thi- H-iisun. A few 


strong runners may be obtained ffom them 
for forcing, without encroaching Upon the 
Onions. Of course, all blind plant* should 
be removed from all Strawberry beds as soon 
as their condition is observed. The coverings 
should be placed over Peaches and Apricots. 
All trees are backward this season. Birds are 
busy among fruit-trees and bushes, and should 
be checked. 

Vegetable garden.— Take advantage of the 
fine w'eather to make the necessary sowings of 
the various crops required. Spinach can be 
sown as a catch crop between the rows of 
Peas. Winter Spinach is one of the meet 
valuable green crops, and very few people 
sow' enough of it at the right season. Spinach 
Beet, is a very good substitute for the real 
Spinach, and mnv be sown towards the end of 
the month, or early, in April. New Zealand 
Spina, h is grin-rally sown in small pots, two 
or three surds in each pot, placed in heat, amt 
planted out in a sunny spot towards the end 
of May from 18 inches to 3 feet apart.. It is 
a plant of rapid growth. There are other 
substitutes for Spinach, but these are the two 
best, and they are very useful when the hot 
weather comes, and the real Spinach runs to 
seed. Turnip-rooted Celery should be sown 
now, and pricked out like ordinary Celery. It 
is a valuable vegetable, and is easily grown. 
Not nearly so expensive a crop as the ordinary 
kind, it may he planted in rows 2 feet apart 
on the surface, and watered when dry. The 
bulb forms on the surface of the ground, and 
is of considerable size under good culture. If 
required to lx 1 blanched all the earth may he 
drawn over it. A first sowing of winter 
Greens should be made. E. Hobday. 

THE COKINO WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 20th .—Sowed more hardy annuals 
outside. Pricked off into boxes tender 
annuals .sown under glass. They will be kept 
in mild heat for u tune till the root* get to 
work, nnd then be moved to cold frames. 
Planted various climbers out of pots to cover 
fences and other naked surfaces where some 
leafage is required. One rather w'ide arch 
has been planted with Eccremocarpus. This 
has a pretty effect where it growrs and flowers 
freely. 

March 2Gth. —Grass is growing, and the 
mowing-machine has been brought into use. 
Grass edgings where trodden out of shape 
have been put right, and made true. Where 
on one path Box edgings had become a little 
gappy the Box has been taken up and re¬ 
planted, this being better than Ailing up gaps, 
which are often unsatisfactory. Finished 
planting Carnations, and filled one small bed 
with Ranunculi. 

March 27th. Some of the hardiest bedding 
plants have l>eon moved to cold frames, but 
will be covered at night for the present. We 
want to make a clearance, partially, at any 
rate, of the fruit bouses, so that the necessary 
attention can be given to the trees ; besides, 
when the borders of Peach house and vineries 
are filled with plants in small pots which re¬ 
quire much water the atmosphere becomes 
stuffy. 

March ?Sth. Relays cf Strawberries in pota 
are taken indoors every fortnight. Plants in 
flower are gone over with the rabbit’s-tail to 
set the blossoms, and when enough of the 
finest blossoms have set, small fruits and late 
blossoms are removed, and a few email stick* 
placed to support the clusters of fruit. 
Pruned Roses, cutting back to dormant buds, 
and thinning out weakly shoots 

March JMh .—We are still busy among the 
Roses, as wc consider all pruning except late- 
planted Teas may be done now. We want 
quality rather than quantity. Some prune 
rather hard, which really means that weakly 
growers are cut to two or three bud*, and 
strong growers to five buds or so, and many 
weakly shoots ant cut clean out. Sowed 
Spinach Beet as a substitute for Spinach in 
rows 15 inches apart. Shall thin to 8 inches. 

March Shrubs for forcing are moved 

from cold bouse to warm house as requirt'd. 
A good deal of forcing is done where the night 
temperature doc* not excised 50 degs. to 
55 deg*. This is quite high enough for shrub 
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forcing at this season. Lilacs, for instance, 
soon open their blossoms in a heat of 50 degs. 
or a little over. The same may be said of 
Azaleas, Deutzias, and other shrubs, but 
Spiraeas take a good deal of heat to move 
them. 


OBITUARY. 


bird to peck at, and a little egg food might 
be given. A sprig of Watercress or Ground¬ 
sel may be given daily, while a piece of cut¬ 
tlefish-bone may be placed between the wires 
of the cage near the perch. Canaries have 
been known to lose their voice through fright 
and shock to the nervous system.—S. S. G. 


SIR THOMAS HANBURY, K.C.V.O., 
V.M.H. 

About the best known English garden-lover 
of his time died of pneumonia on March 9th, 
aged 75, in his beautiful home at La Mortola, 
near Mentone. This has long been an object 
of pilgrimage to visitors to the Riviera, 
charmed with its revelation of plant beauty 
and picturesque effects. He was not only a 
collector, but had the taste to form a really 
beautiful garden—a very different thing from 
a mere collection, however wide. Some five 
years ago, when the Council of the Royal Hor 
ticultural Society resolved to leave the Chis¬ 
wick Gardens, Mr. Han bury bought for the 
sum of £5,000, and presented to the Society, 
the garden of the late Mr. G. F. Wilson at 
Weybridge, and to him is also due the origin 
of the Hanbury Botanical Institute at Genoa, 
and the Museum Prehistoricum, near 
Mentone. 

Mr. E. M. Holmes, F.L.S., curator of the 
Museum of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, writing to The Times , says 
that the Museum of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain in November, 1892, 
was presented by Sir Thomas Hanbury with 
the valuable collection of rare ancient and 
modern materia medica made by his brother 
Daniel (who had a world-wide reputation as 
an authority in materia medica and botany), 
as well as with all the medicinal plants col¬ 
lected during many years for his herbarium 
from all parts of the world. The library of 
the society at the same time received a large 
collection of scarce and extremely valuable 
works cm materia medica and botany. Both 
the specimens of materia medica and the 
hooks have been utilised by reference by many 
scientific men, and only recently the her¬ 
barium of medicinal plants afforded consider¬ 
able information to the botanists of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew and Berlin. As Sir Thomas 
himself took great interest in medicinal plants 
—a fact well known to all visitors to his cele¬ 
brated garden at La Mortola—it indicates a 
little self-denial to have parted with the 
botanical treasures presented to this society. 


BIRDS. 


Bird troubled with Insect pests 

(M. A. It. K .).—After removing the bird, 
place the cage close to a hot fire, when the in-, 
sects will be seen issuing forth from cracks 
and crevices in squadrons, when they may be- 
destroyed by pouring boiling water over them, 
or the cage may be placed in an oven and 
well baked. If it be preferred, the cage may 
be scalded in boiling water, and well scrubbed 
with strong soda and soap, and then rinsed 
with clean, fresh water. When quite dry it 
should bo carefully painted with Fir-tree-oil, 
using a small brush or stiff feather, taking 
care that no crack or crevice is overlooked. 
The mites upon the bird can be destroyed by 
dusting it under the feathers with Pyrethrum 
powder, or paraffin-oil may be used, it being 
a certain destroyer of insect life, and if used 
carefully it will do the bird no harm. The 
bird must be held gently, but firmly, in one 
hand, and with a small camel-hair brush 
dipped in oil touch it here and there whilst 
blowing up the feathers, taking care to use 
but a small quantity of the oil, so that the 
feathers do not become soiled. 


Canary losing Its voice (No name j.—This 
bird appears to be suffering from aphonia, a 
complaint that causes the loss of the power 
of song. It is not an uncommon trouble with 
canaries, and often arises from a severe cold 
caught during the time of moulting, in which 
case the faculty of song is- seldom regained. 
You might try putting six or eight drops of 
glycerine in the drinking water daily for about- 
a "week, and then substitute dissolved gum 
arabic in the water, two or three pieces about 
the size of a Pea. Also supply a piece of 
mutton suet or a morsel of bacon fat. for the 
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POULTRY* 

MANAGEMENT OF FOWLS. 

With the early months in the year many will 
begin to think of raising young stock. Others 
that have not embarked in poultry-keeping 
may be induced to do so, from observing the 
high price new-laid eggs made during the last 
three months of the past year. To all the 
latter I would commend the notes that ap¬ 
peared in the issue of December 29th, page 
612, and advise them to carefully read them, 
feeling sure.that by so doing they will obtain 
much information. During the thirty years 
I have kept fowls I do not remember having 
read notes more full of information conveyed 
in such a simple and practical way. It is 
such information as this that is helpful to 
thoso that are desirous of obtaining eggs. 
Exhibiting is good enough in its way, but it is 
eggs and chickens that are wanted. 

In the article I refer to emphasis is laid on 
feeding with warm soft food. Many think this 
a troublesome matter, but it is not so where, 
say, from twenty to thirty fowls are kept. 
For years I have prepared the food over 
night, keeping it warm during the night. In 
the morning 1 give the fowls this just as they 
come down from roost, and before they drink 
any water. Roosting quarters are of the 
greatest importance. In proof of this I may 
instance my own experience. Having some 
forward pullets last autumn, I fed them well, 
but from circumstances over which I had no 
control they had to roost in a draughty house. 
They did not commence to lay, so I resolved 
to remove a portion to other quarters, where 
they could roost in a low shed. Having a 
thatched hurdle in front, and being in a shel¬ 
tered corner, this” roosting place was warm. 
By day they had no. better run, or shelter, 
and their feeding was just the same. When 
I divided them I did not give preference to 
the most forward, but selected both pullets 
and two or three one-year-old birds. In 
about three weeks these commenced to lay, 
cqntinuing for many weeks, while those in the 
draughty house were a fortnight later. When 
the weather became cold and frosty they dis¬ 
continued laying for two or three weeks, 
f showing the influence shelter nnd warmth 
had on them. I am convinced it is not a ques¬ 
tion of expensive bouses, but selecting the 
best position you may have where natural 
warmth can be obtained. Small, low, close 
places, and huddling large numbers together, 
are to be condemned. Rather than have 
either of these I would see them roost in 
sheltered bushes, such as Holly, etc. 

The longer I have experience of fowls the 
more I see the advantage of close selection, if 
eggs are the object. I am convinced if this 
were given more thought and attention, in 
many cases the egg production would be very 
largely increased. To illustrate this I may 
mention my experience during the past year. 
In 1905 I bred pullets from some stock I had 
been selecting for three or four years for their 
good laying. These began laying early in 
October, continuing for four or five months, 
when they had a short rest of three or four 
weeks, continuing from that time to the close 
of the following October, when they moulted 
rapidly. In about ten weeks from this one of 
these hens commenced laying again. When I 
hatched these I found I was deficient of 
pullets, and had to purchase some to make up 
my number. Although these were all fed, 
and had the same run, I consider the ones I 
bought laid 20 per cent, fewer eggs. Per¬ 
sonally I prefer to give double the amount for 
eggs for stock from those who make a study 
of breeding for laying. By this I do not infer 
that it is necessary to in-breed. It is a simple 
matter to obtain a young cockerel from a 
good selected strain if you wish to breed 
from your own liens. It is not a question of 
kinds so much as selection from the best 
laying liens. Dorset. 
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Gapes In fowls.—I should feel obliged if you 
could recommend me a cure-for gapes? I have one 
brood of chicks, five weeks old. I have had five die 
already, and others have been attacked. I give them 
plenty of dry food, plenty of fresh water, and they 
are in a nice dry place, with plenty of room to roam 
about. I have other broods, a fortnight old, which at 
present are nil right. I keep them away from the 
other affected brood. A little while ago 1 had a ben 
troubled with roup. 1 read of a cure in your paper, 
and it has completely cured it without affecting the 
others.-M. H. 

[The feather and turpentine cure is often 
successful, but there are various other 
remedies for this very troublesome complaint. 
A small worm, or, rather, two, a male and a 
female, connected together, take up their 
abode in the chicken’s throat; there are many 
couples, as a rule, over thirty having been 
found inside a single chicken. How they get 
there is obscure ; more to the point is the fact 
that the disease is very hard to eradicate, and 
ground on which gapes have broken out one 
year is likely to be the scene of a second 
outbreak a year later if used for .chicken*.. 
That bad water causes it is a plausible theory, 
and as a preventive measure a piece of cam¬ 
phor should be put in the drinking water of 
all the chickens, whether suffering from gapes 
or not. Some poultry-keepers boil all the 
drinking water that the chickens get as a pre¬ 
ventive of gapes. The more common cure is. 
a powder composed of quick-lime and other 
ingredients. The affected chickens are placed 
in a coop, and a little of the powder is intro¬ 
duced by means of a bellows, which blows it 
about and into the nostrils of the ohickens ; 
they cough violently and cough up the worms. 
There are two well-known preparations of 
this nature, and the purchase of a tin is really 
the best way to treat it, but if you prefer to 
rely on home remedies, try the effect of pow¬ 
dered quicklime upon the chickens in such a 
way that they have to cough. There is also 
the carbolic acid cure, but thus is more risky, 
and, personally, we do not like it so well. A 
number of chickens are placed in a box with 
a barred floor nnd subjected to the funns 
arising from carbolic aeid in an iron spoon 
and held over a lamp. A very dense white 
smoke arises, and this kills the worms, but not 
infrequently the chickens also. There should 
be a glass window to the box, so that the 
effect of the fumes on the chickens can be 
watched ; when they are in a state of collapse 
they should be removed. Any worms that are 
coughed up should be burned, not buried. 
The bodies are full of eggs, which have an ex¬ 
traordinary amount of vitality.] 


LAW AND CUSTOM* 

Repairing hedge to keep out horses. -We 

should be much obliged if you would give us your 
advice in the following matter:—Our allotment 
gardens are bounded by a hedge, which is our pro¬ 
perty, but in a very bad condition; on the other side 
is a field, into which the owner has recently turned 
some horses. These get through the hedge, and 
cause a lot of damage to the gardens. The owner of 
the horses says we must repair the hedge. We tiling 
he ought to fence his own field to prevent his horses 
getting off his own property. Kindly advise us in 
your legal column?—J. BLTI.ER. 

[The law on the subject is perfectly clear 
and simple. The owner of live stock must 
keep them upon his own land, and his neigh¬ 
bours are hot responsible for keeping them off 
their land. I« home cases—but they are very 
rare indeed—there is what ie termed a pre¬ 
scriptive obligation to fence for the benefit 
of a neighbour who keeps cattle; a definite 
agreement may also be made imposing a 
similar obligation. Unless, however, you and 
your co-tenants of the allotments have made 
any such agreement, or have been in the 
habit, when called upon to do so, of repairing 
your hedge for the benefit of this neighbour, 
you are entitled to sue him for the amount of 
damage done by bis horses. The simplest 
method of bringing him to bis senses in the 
matter will be to render him a strict nnd accu¬ 
rate account of the damage done, with an in¬ 
timation that unless payment is forthcoming 
at once von will sue for the amount in the 
County Court, adding further that if the tres¬ 
passes are repeated an injunction will be ap¬ 
plied for. If be does not pay let a solicitor 
act for you ; be will be able to recover the 
amount and bis o\vn costs as well. - 
Barrister.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

QtKMtiottS.— Queries and ansicers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
rules; All communications should be clearly and concisely 
irritten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PniLisiiER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these, in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so triflina that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Maranta Xerchoveana (Syn. Calathea Kercho- 
voana) (H.).—This is the name of the plant, leaves of 
which you send. All the Marantas require a compost 
of a rough nature, such as peat and fibrous loam 
pulled to pieces with the hand and a liberal sprinkling 
of sand. They need a shady position in the stove. 

Pampas Orass (/l. M. P.).—We should strongly 
advise you to purchase a strong plant, as seedlings 
vary so much. No plant better repays a thorough 
preparation of the soil, and the finest specimens are 
always to be found in quiet, sheltered nooks. The 
Pampas Grass should be planted about the beginning 
of April, in deep, open soil, mulched well with rotten 
manure, and watered freely in hot, dry weather. The 
sexes are borne on separate plants in all the species, 
and the plumes of male flowers are neither so hand¬ 
some nor so durable as those of female flowers. 

Calceolarias in cold frames (W T .). — As the 
plants are growing spindly they should be stopped; 
but this spindly growth must be because the glass 
lights have been kept too closely over them. It is 
now time to replant them in the frames, so that the 
plants may have more space to grow. They should 
be at least 4 inches asunder. If they are strong 
plants as much, as 6 inches may be allowed between 
each, so that they may have ample space to grow 
into nice bushy specimens by the end of April, when 
it is time to plant them out in the flower-garden. 

Recess for Perns (.Fish ).—Your suggestion to 
cover the walls with *inc, in order to keep the wood 
dry, seems to us a very good one, as without this, 
when decay sets in, fungus would be very likely to 
give trouble. A further coating of cork inside this 
will also help to keep out the frost, for it does not 
readily penetrate the cork. Of course, you might 
employ hardy Ferns, which the frost would not hurt; 
hut even then, just as they became well established, 
fungus from the decaying wood might injure them. 
For this reason your suggestion is, we think, the 
best. Gold-fish will thrive in a greenhouse kept at 
the temperature named by you. 

Plants for shaded rock-garden (£. B. Poland). 
—Quite a large number of plants would be suitable 
for such a rock-garden, and you can select from the 
following: Mossy Saxifrages, Phlox setacea vars., 
P. amoena, P. Nelsoni, Campanula pumila and its 
forms, C. garganica, C. turbinata, C. pulla, C. mura- 
lis, Saxifraga granulata plena. Megaseas, Aubrietias, 
Arenarias, Anemone rivularis, A. nemorosa in its 
many forms, Hepaticas, Adonis, Kamondias, Primula 
rosea, P. denticulate, Gentiana verna, Omphalodes 
verna, Silenc alpestris, etc. These are all of dwarf 
habit, but there are others of taller growth, and 
equally serviceable, that could have been named had 
you given us some idea of the space. 

Zrls Japonlca (IFanf to Know).— This, also known 
as I. chinensis and I. flmbriata, is a lovely winter- 
flowering greenhouse plant, producing spikes of bloom 
18 inches in height, the individual flowers about 
4 inches across, of a pale blue-mauvc colour, blotched 
with bright yellow and fimbriated at the edges. 
Sandy loam and peat suit it well, and it always 
blooms best when in a pot-bound condition. Re¬ 
potting should always be done after the flowers have 
withered, but only when absolutely necessary. While 
making its foliage a plentiful supply of water is ne¬ 
cessary, with occasional doses of weak liquid-manure. 
The temperature of the house should never fall 
below 45 degs. From the above you will see that it is 
prejudicial to the plant to pot it every season. 

Wall plant in vinery (T. H 7 .).—It would not be 
wise to plant a Stephanotis in your vinery, as it is 
so subject to bug or scale, and would soon cause your 
Vines to become infested with the pest; besides 
which, you would have to keep up a certain warmth 
always, and thus you would be unable to give your 
Vines any rest. As you want something that would 
do in comparative shade, yet cover the wall, be 
moderately hardy, and prove useful, w T e can advise 
you of nothing better than Asparagus plumosus. If 
you could once get it strong enough to send up 
numerous growths to the top of the back wall it 
would never cease being green, and furnish a wealth 
of feathery foliage for cutting. It would be a good 
plan to plant two or three of these from pots. 

Cineraria-leaves drooping (D .).—It is not un¬ 
common for the Cineraria-leaves at the bases of the 
plants to droop as yours do. It arises first from the 
roots getting overwatered, and second from the leaves 
not getting enough of light and air, hence they are 
fl.ireid and thin, and cannot sustain their weight 
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when the sun shines and absorbs moisture from them 
rapidly. As u rule, Cinerarias are too much crowded 
in greenhouses ami frames, and the lower leafage is 
then deprived of light and air. That your Azaleas are 
infested with thrips leads to the inference that they 
have been during the winter kept in a dry atmos¬ 
phere, or else that the soil is impoverished and dry. 
Probably frequent syringings with soapy water and 
shifting the plants into larger pots with fresh soil 
would rectify matters. 

Increasing Dahlias (G. S.).—lt you desire to in¬ 
crease your stock it will be much better to take 
cuttings and strike them than to attempt to divide 
the old roots, this being a difficult and generally un¬ 
satisfactory method. Put them (one of each sort, at 
least) into heat at once, and when the young shoots 
are 2$ inches long, take them off with a sharp knife, 
and insert them round the sides of well-drained 3j-inch 
pots filled with very sandy soil, five or six in each. 
Keep them moderately close, moist, and shaded in a 
frame over a hot-bed, or in a warm-house or pit, and 
when rooted and growing pot them oil singly into 
8-inch sizes—this is all the potting required—harden 
them off in May, and plant out early in June. Re¬ 
member, that if you take all the shoots from a root, 
and cut each quite close, it will very likely not break 
again. 

Old Cyclamen corma (M. A., Acton).—You say 
nothing as to the treatment you give your old 
corms, and on this depends whether failure or suc¬ 
cess follows. The old corms are often cast on one 
side, perhaps placed under the greenhouse stage or in 
some out-of-the-way corner, with the result that the 
plants suffer from want of moisture, the foliage falls 
a prey to insects, and eventually the plants are en¬ 
tirely denuded of their leaves. Such treatment is 
entirely wrong. We have just seen corms that have 
been grown on for about live years flowering as 
freely as young ones, the blooms, too, handsome 
and well developed on stout footstalks. Some few 
years ago corms seven years old were shown before 
the Royal Horticultural Society, most of the plants 
then carrying 200 flowers, and in some cases a larger 
number. 

Edging-plants (G. S.).—Some of the white or 
grey foliaged plants make distinct and useful edg¬ 
ings. Cerastium tomentosum, Santolina incana, 
Stachys lanata are all white or grey plants, and are 
quite hardy. Sedum glaucum, Festuca glauca are dis¬ 
tinct, and being hardy are not difficult to keep or 
propagate. Antennaria tomentosa (the Snow-plant) 
is a neat edging-plant, also hardy. Another hardy 
plant of a permanent character can be bad in the 
Silver-leaved Euonyinus (E. radicans variegatus). The 
edgings of this plant when well established will last 
for years. In edging beds it is always desirable to 
use as many hardy plants as possible. All the plants 
named above are hardy, and there are others. Her- 
niaria glabra makes a neat edging, and the variegated 
Coltsfoot is u grand edging for large beds. The 
purple-leaved variety of the Bugle-flower (Ajuga 
replans purpurea),, and the Golden Thyme will give- 
variety. 

Treatment of newly - potted Stephanotis 

(U. M. A.).—In order to give your Stephanotis as 
good a chance as possible to recover from the state 
in which it now is, it should be shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun, and syringed two or three 
times a day in order to prevent too rapid an evapora¬ 
tion from the branches and remaining leaves. The 
watering at the root, too, must be managed with 
great care, and, above all, an excess must be avoided. 
With this treatment it is possible, though all the 
leaves may drop, young shoots will be pushed out as 
soon as the roots begin to recover from the check 
they have received. The plant should not be pruned 
in any way until it is possible to see the full amount 
of the check it lias experienced. Then very likely it 
will be seen that many of the young shoots have 
died back, in which case the dead portions must, of 
course, be removed. With the treatment given to 
cuttings of stove plants in general, those of the 
Stephanotis should root. 

Plants for lnaide rookery (M.D., F.R.C.S.).- 
Without any idea of the position of the greenhouse 
and the amount of Bun it receives, one is severely 
handicapped in advising, as many structures in close 
proximity to the dwelling-house are too much shaded 
for flowering plants in general to grow therein. The 
mixture of hardy subjects and those requiring fire- 
heat in winter is not at all likely to prove successful, 
and we should be inclined to plant the rockwork with 
hardy Ferns, of which, though many are deciduous, 
a good selection of evergreen kinds might be made. 
Thus there are the innumerable varieties of Poly¬ 
podium vulgare, and also of the Hart’s Tongue Fern 
(Seolopendrium vulgare), with many forms of Adian- 
tum capillus-Veneris (Maiden-hair), and Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum, Asplenium Triehomanes, while 
Aspidium angulare, represented by several varie¬ 
ties, retains its leaves well. In such a protected 
place the Camellias might do without fire heat, but 
the question is whether the winter would not prove 
too much for the Lapageria. Ferns of a rather more 
tender nature —that is, the hardiest of the green¬ 
house kinds—might be employed if frost is just ex¬ 
cluded from the house, and then the Lapageria 
would be likely to thrive, as the atmosphere suitable 
for Ferns is also to the liking of the Lapageria. It 
would, we think, bo necessary to employ a portable 
stove, as the house does not appear to lend itself to 
any arrangement of hot water piping. Alpine plants 
in general would, we fear, miss the free circulation 
of air so necessary for this class of subjects. Please 
note our rules as to questions being written on one 
side of the paper only. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Treatment of Hydrangea (CmnfanttHf).—The 
pruning required will depend upon the kind of 
Hydrangea you have. If yours is the common one, 
the weak and exhausted shoots towards the centre of 
the plant should be cut out, as it is the strong ones 
now showing prominent terminal buds that produce 
the finest heads of blos'-oni-i. If, on the other hand, 


j yours is a plant of Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
! flora, the weak shoots must be cut out, and the 
; cane-like branches (the growths of last year) should 
be cut back to within two or three eyes of the base. 
It is the shoots made from these eyes that will de¬ 
velop and flower next August. The common 
i Hydrangea bears pink flowers in large rounded heads, 
while in H. paniculata grandiflora they are of a 
creamy tint, and disposed in more of a pyramidal- 
shaped cluster. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling Oranges (Cecil).—Your seedling Orange- 
j trees may be years before they show any bloom, lhe 
I Orange-plants sold by nurserymen have alt been 
grafted with good kinds, and this is the only way to 
ensure early Iruit-bearing. April is a good month 
for grafting, and uny gardener should be able to do 
it for you. If, however, you prefer to wait for the 
j seedlings to flower, then you bad better grow them 
on, shiiting them if need be into larger pots—a size 
larger than those in which they now are—using a 
compost of sweet turfy loam, with some peat, leaf- 
soil, and sand. Keep the plants close for a week or 
two, then in June stand them outdoors to ripen the 
wood. They will probably bloom in a year or two. 
You must see to it that the plants are kept very 
clean, as the Orange is very liable to be attacked by 
scale. 

Dead fruit-tree bark (A. B. T .).—As your pre¬ 
sent Apple-tree, Dumelow’s Seedling, 4 years planted, 
is probably dying because you find the bark encasing 
the stem near the ground to be dead, and a pre¬ 
vious tree died in the same way, it is evident either 
that the two trees were worked on stocks that were 
unsuitable, and have died, or else that the surface 
soil has in it something that is poisonous, although 
that seems highly improbable, seeing that the tree 
has lived apparently healthy for four years. How- 
j ever, you cun try drawing away the soil from the 
! stem doW’u a few inches, then making up a mixture 
of clay, cow-dung, and well-beaten horse-droppings, 
i Just wet enough, then coat over the stem thoroughly 
so far as it seems dead, and see whether it may keep 
the upper bark alive. Possibly it may be well to 
scrape off just the dead outer bark first. We should 
like to hear later whether the tree still lives or 
perishes. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes in span-house (8.).— Presumably, you 
wish to grow your Tomato-plants in single rows on 
either side of your span-house, having them trained 
up under the roof. The neatest way to make a roof- 
trellis is to strain wires along under the roof about 
10 inches apart from end to end, and about 9 inches 
from the roof or glass. Pointed iron holdfasts, with 
eyelet holes in their extremities, to carry the wires 
through, should be driven, or, better still, screwed 
into the rafters at about 0 feet apart. All depends 
on the length of the house. These wires should be 
strained tight. Failing wires, have laths or some 
slight wood trellis fixed to tie the plants to. Toma¬ 
toes bear any amount of suifchine, but whilst the 
sun is hot they should have plenty of air. Your 
plants should be about 18 inches apart, every side 
shoot being hard pinched. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

I Amateur. —t, Cabbages and Brunei* Sprouts are 
I totally different. Good Brussels 8prouts are Aigburth 
[ and The Paragon. 2, " Orchids: Their Culture and 
1 Management.” Illustrated. Price 25s. Any bookseller 

: could get this for you.- Camellia.— Your liest plan will 

I l>e to write to Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 

! London, N., who grow a full collection of Camellias, in¬ 
cluding double, semi-double, and single kinds.- Mrs. 

; Kempston. —See article and illustration of Megasea ligu- 
| lata in our issue of September 15, 1906, p. 399, a copy of 
w’hich can he had of the publisher, post free, for ljd.— 
Cecil. —Certainly you must clear out all the dead and 
I decaying rubbish. An easy way is to set the clump on 
fire, as detailed in our issue" of February 24, 1906, p. 682. 

■- Arthur U. Butler. —Apply the sulphate of ammonia 

| at the rate of 5 lb. per rod early in April.- Bernard 

117m/.—We know of no hook dealing with the subject to 
| which you refer. We Bhall be pleased to answer any 

queries "on the subject you may send us.- -J. R. Jacobs. 

—See reply to “ A. F.,” re “ Management of Gold-fish,” in 

j our issue of March 16, p. 40.- E. It. Stokes.— Your 

1 Violet* have been attacked by the Violet fungus. See 
1 reply to “ Herefordshire Reader” in our issue of March 2, 

! p. 12.- L. E. D.— The flowers of Cyclamens must l»e 

pulled out and not cut, ns when cut the piece of the 

j flower stalk left decays and causes trouble. - A. C It — 

Kindly say w hat Palm you refer to and also the class of 
Rose you inquire about. Are they H.P.’s, H.T.’s, or 
Teas, as the class of Rose is all-important as far as 
pruning is concerned. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUZTS. 

Names of plants.— Wm. Blue.— Cra**ula sp., 

probably O. lactea, nut to be sure must see in bloom.- 

Robert Greening.— Please send in flower. Must see in 

bloom to be cert ain as to name.- Mrs. Sanders.— Strep- 

tosolen (Browallia) .Jamesoni.- Cecil. —Cannot name 

from the description you give. Seeing the bulb has 
rooted, it will soon start into growth, and in all proba¬ 
bility flower. - Mrs. Kempston. — 1 , The Rose Campion 

is Agrostemma coronaria, syn. Lychnis coronaria ; ?, 
Impossible to name with any certainty without seeing the 

flowers.-A. B.— 41, Sempervivum Haworthi; 40, Lygo- 

dium scandens ; 42, Eoheveria retusa.-//.—Maranta 

Kerehoviana.—Anxious.— 1 The Mexican Orange-flower 

(Choisya ternata).- M. E. Q.— The Honey-plant (Hoya 

carnosa). 

Name of fruit.—//. Stncart.— Apple, we think, in 
Lady Henniker. 


Catalogue received.— Andre Deleuil fils, Hyerea 
Var), France .—Price List qf Cannae. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE EFFECTS OF FROST IN THE 
WEST OF ENGLAND. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—P erhaps my experience of the hardi¬ 
ness of certain plants during the recent 
severe weather may be of interest to others 
who, like myself, are making a small collec¬ 
tion of flowering shrubs. 

My garden is on the side of a hill facing 
north, is much exposed to winds from that 
quarter, and from the west, and, though 
surrounded by a wall, little protection is 
afforded thereby, except to within a few yards 
of it. All the plants mentioned have been 
planted within the last three years. On a 
wall facing south-west Solanum jasminoides 
was cut to the ground, but Acacia cultrifor- 
mis, A. longissima, and A. spiralis were 
uninjured. On another facing east, Sollya 
heterophylla and Acacia Riceana escaped. 
Against the south-side of the house Ficus 
minima. Acacia leprosa and A. pulchella, 
with Jasminum primulinum, showed no ill- 
effects, and on the east side Acacia hispidis- 
sima, A. diffusa, and Ceanothus rigidus 
escaped. Ceanothus Indigo, Clematis indi¬ 
visa lobata, and Lonicera Hildebrandti were, 
however, damaged, though not severely ; the 
latter two were protected by a lattice screen. 
In one border the following were unhurt: — 
Pittosporum crassifoliuni, P. Colensoi, P. 
Tobira, P. Tobira var., P. tenuifolium, 
P. eugenioides var., Olearia nitida, Hoheria 
populnea, Plagianthus Lvnlli, Eueryphia 
pinnatifolia. and Tricuspidaria lanceolata. 
Thovse injured were Pittosporum eugenioides, 
Carpentaria ealiforniea, Olearia argophylla, 
and Abelia floribunda; one death occurred, 
Solanum aviculare. Further on, with the 
same aspect, Illicium floridanum, I. religio- 
sum, Fcndlcra rupicola, Eavidia involucrata, 
Senecio Grayi, S. Fosteri, A India rupestris, 
Acacia melanoxylon, Leptospcrmum bulla* 
turn, and Sarcococca pruniformis all held 
their own, whilst Edwardsia Macnabiana was 
badly cut, and Diplacus glutinosus destroyed. 
Beyond these, and in the same line. Acacia 
armata, Cynidium carinaturn, Meliosma 
mvriantha, and Teucrium latifolium barely 
felt the pinch. Grevillea Preissii was, how¬ 
ever, killed. 

Elsewhere, on an easterly hank, Grevillea 
alpina, G. sulphurea, Pcrnettya ciliaris, and 
Escallonia langleyensis escaped. Olearia 
macrophylla was slightly damaged, and Escal¬ 
lonia montevidensis, Euonyjnus albo-mar- 
ginatus, and some Veronicas were badly cut. 
Close by Cotoneoster angustifolia shed a few 
leaves, but not sufficient to mar thn sym¬ 
metry of the plant, which grows vigorously, 
and is full of flower-buds. In a cold north¬ 
west border Lagerstroemia indica, Cyrilla 
racemiflora, Pittosporum Ralphi, Coton- 
easier frigida. C. pannosa, Idesia polycarpa, 
Piptanthus nepalensis. and Veronica Lyalli 
did not suffer in the least. Photinia serru- 


lata, Veronica Gauntletti, and Veronica Red¬ 
ruth were badly cut, and the so-called hardy 
Lauropetalum chinense was practically 
killed. Myoporum sp. was quite de¬ 
stroyed. In other parts of the garden four 
plants of Eriostemon neriifolium and myo- 
poroides show no signs of climatic troubles, 
as also Berbcris Knighti, and in a sheltered 
spot Berberis nepalensis and Calceolaria 
violacea. Three plants of Coronilla glauca 
have flowered continuously since November, 
and even now show no signs of resting ; they 
seem absolutely indifferent to climate, aspect, 
or soil, and should certainly be more gener¬ 
ally planted. 

I have specially mentioned the more un¬ 
common plants, as it is concerning these that 
information is likely to be needed. 

Truro. K. C. Cuetwood-Aiken. 

-- The recent severe weather has killed 

such a number of plants in the sub tropical 
gardens here (coast of Dorset) that I am in¬ 
duced to write a few notes on the genera and 
species which may be of interest and, per¬ 
haps, of some use to those who intend plant¬ 
ing Australian, South American, and other 
plants of a tropical and semi-tropical nature 
in similar localities. The gardens here are 
frequently likened to the Garden of Eden by 
visitors in the summer-time, hut had they 
visited them on Saturday, January 26th, when 
there were 4 inches of snow nearly all over 
the gardens, and 3 feet in depth in places 
where it had drifted, the thermometer regis¬ 
tering 16 degs. Fahr. of frost all the time, I 
think their idea of a similitude to the Garden 
of Eden would have been shattered. In the 
spring of 1905 I planted out between 400 and 
500 young Acacias and . Eucalypti, and 
nearly all of them are killed. The species of 
Acacia killed are as follows : A. floribunda, 
A. cuneata, A. Eietrichiana, A. longifolia, 
A. microbotrys, A. harpophylla, A. rieini- 
folia, A. eburnea, A. Armata, A. falcata, A. 
myrtifolia, A. rostellifera, A. saligna, A. 
trinervis, A. verticillata. 

The smaller plants of Acacia dealbata are 
nearly all killed, but, fortunately, the large 
plants, which were raised in 1896, and are 
now ahout 40 feet to 50 feet in height, are 
perfectly safe. It has always been considered 
that Acacia floribunda was the hardiest 
species, but I think, without exception, all are 
killed, even plants up to 20 feet high. A. 
melanoxylon has survived in places ; in fact, 
this has stood much better than A. flori¬ 
bunda, although some specimens of A. melan¬ 
oxylon 20 feet high have been quite killed. 
A. rostellifera, A. verticillata, A. Riceana, 
A. extensa, A. trinervis, A. longifolia, are all 
killed, and other species have suffered. 

The species of Eucalyptus which have been 
killed are as follows: E. corynocalyx, E. 
erebra, E. corymbosa. E. amygdalina, E. bi¬ 
color, E. eoriacca* E. eugenioides, E. fici- 
folia, E. paniculata, E. melliodora (even 
plants 35 feet high), E. pilularis, E. sidero- 
nhloia, E. maculata, E. viminalis. E. “Fodd 
Bay,” E. goniocalyx, E. Gunni, E. leucoxy- 


lon, E. platypus, E. Risdoni, E. punctata, E. 
polvanthemos, E. rostrata, E. Stuartiana. E. 
globulus, E. Gunni, E. urnigera, E. eoeci- 
lera, and E. cordata have survived. The 
hardiest species, in my opinion, are E. urni¬ 
gera, E. coccifera, and E. cordata. 

The Bamboo family has stood very well. 
The only species killed outright are Arundi- 
naria Hookeri and A. spathiflora. The fol¬ 
lowing species suffered severely, but, I think, 
will survive : Dendrocalamus Falconeri, Bam- 
busa gracilis, and D. Decaisneana. We have; 
a collection of seventeen Buddleias, but they 
all escaped except B. madagascariensis, B. 
asiatica, and B. Columbia;, which are killed 
outright, Buddleia auriculata being injured 
badly. The New Zealand Laburnum (Kd- 
wardsia grandiflora and E. mierophylla) have 
suffered much ; all the leaves are falling off 
fast, but the flowers are still safe. The plants 
have suffered more than they have been 
known to do previously. We took great care 
of all our big plants of Cordyline australis, 
otherwise they would have been killed. Some 
of the stems are over 20 feet high. We have, 
however, last about one dozen plants. Cordy¬ 
line atropurpurea, I think, is quite killed. 
There is a good collection of Senecios grown 
here. Species not. hardy enough to stand 
more than an ordinary winter are Senecio 
eleagnifolia, S. grandiflora, S. Forsteri, and 
S. Grayi. The following have either suf¬ 
fered severely or have been killed : Besrheor 
neria yuccoides, Furcroya longteva, Aloe fru- 
tescens, A. maculata, A. ferox. Agave ferox. 
A. applanata, A. mitriformis, A. Melleri, and 
A. Houlletiana. The miscellaneous plants 
that have been killed include Callistemon 
styphelioides, Melaleuca tomentosa, Ehretia 
serrata (acuminata), Guevina avellana, Wea- 
tringia rosmariniformis, Grevillea longifolia, 
Coronilla glauca, C. valentina, and C. vimi¬ 
nalis, Olearia argyrophyllo. Even Bays, 
Portugal Laurels, Myrtles, Eugenia, Pitto- 
sporums, and Escallonias suffered very much, 
but are not killed outright. 

Altogether, this has neen considered the 
most severe winter for many years, and it has 
thrown us back a long way. Still, the Magno¬ 
lias, Himalayan Rhododendrons, Camellias, 
and Azaleas are so full of bloom that there 
w ill be a good show, but I grieve very much 
over those that are killed, as they would have 
been such good plants with this season’s 
grow’th. The chief lesson to be learnt is to 
plant tender things in as sheltered positions 
ftS possible.—H. KeMPSHALL, Ahhotshur ;/ 
Castle Gardens, Dorsetshire, in The Gar¬ 
deners' Chronicle. 


Hardy Azaleas.— A brief note suggesting 
the more extended use of the Azalea in the 
outdoor garden is not uncalled for. as the 
number of gardens in which the best of the 
hardy Azaleas are grown is but a limited 
one.* There are, indeed, whole districts with 
only one or two gardens in which one can 
see anything but the old yellow' one, which 
is frequently seen in great, overgrown, un- 
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conclusively proved. The first recorded in¬ 
stance of the two forms growing on one 
branch occurred in 1877, but it has happened 
many times since, and branches showing this 
peculiarity have been frequently exhibited. 
In no other shrub that I can recall is there 
such a marked instance of dimorphism as 
this. The Discarias are nearly related to the 
Colletias ; indeed, the species most generally 
grown— 

Discaria rerratifolia - is quite as often 
met with under the generic name of Colletia 
as it is that of Discaria. It forms an upright 
shrub, a dozen feet or so in height, whose 
minor branches droop over in a very graceful 
manner. They are long, slender, and clothed 
with ovate, oblong-shaped leaves, nearly an 
incli in length, and of a bright dark green 
colour. The upper surface is very glossy. 
Each joint is armed with a pair of stiff, 
slender, very sharp thorns. The small green¬ 
ish-white flowers are borne in clusters in the 
axils of the leaves for a considerable distance 
along the shoots, and while a well-grown 
specimen is very ornamental, the fragrance of 
the blossoms is also an agreeable feature. 



Flowering shoot of Colletia spinosa. From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 


cared-for plants. On the other hand, there 
are places where the various hardy Azaleas 
are great features. Those who visit the 
Temple show will be familiar with the class 
of Azaleas I am referring to. Seedlings 
without names are much cheaper than the 
named varieties, and may be had at a moder¬ 
ate price. The colours of some of these are 
truly glorious, but it may be remarked that , 
they do not harmonise with those of the fine 
hybrid Rhododendrons. Although not ever¬ 
green, they have what is even a greater com¬ 
pensation, in the magnificent colouring of the 
dying leaves.—S. A. 


THE COLLETIAS AND DISCARIAS. 
There two nearly allied genera belong to the 
Rhamnus or Buckthorn family, but in general 
appearance they are widely removed from any 
of their relatives ; indeed, they (and especi¬ 
ally the Colletias), stand out as, perhaps, the 
most singular of all shrubs that we have in 
our gardens. 

Colletia cruciata, a shrub from 4 feet to 
8 feet in height, or even more under very 
favourable conditions, may, perhaps, be best 
described as built up 
of large trianguiar, 
woody, flattened 
spines, in vigorous 
examples 1-J inches in 
diameter at the base. 

These spines are ar¬ 
ranged in pairs, each 
pair set crosswise to 
the next. Practically 
there are no leaves, 
though occasionally a 
few appear on the 
new wood. They are 
but small, and ovate 
in shape. The 
flowers, which from 
their shape and wax¬ 
like nature suggest a 
certain resemblance 
to those of a Heath, 
are whitish in colour, 
and have a pleasing 
fragrance. They are 
borne during the 
autumn, and in 
favourable conditions 
often throughout a 
good part of the win¬ 
ter, either singly, or 
in clusters from the 
lower sides of the 
large flat spines. 

Being produced very 
freely, a.bush when 
at its best is both 

singular and de¬ 

cidedly ornamental. 

Although the few 

leaves drop during 
the winter, this Col¬ 
letia may be regarded 
in the light of an 
evergreen, as the 

spines are of a deep green colour. 

Colletia spinosa, known also as C. hor- 
rida, is in manner of growth very similar to 
C. cruciata, but instead of the spines being 
triangular they are in C. spinosa from 1 inch 
to 1£ inch long, slender, very sharp, and 
slightly flattened. Like those of the preceding 
kind, they remain green throughout the year. 

Though the two Colletins above referred to 
are as garden plants quite distinct from each 
other, the Kew Hand List contains but one 
species—viz., C. cruciata, the other being in¬ 
cluded in the list of synonyms. This raises a 
very interesting phase of the question, as for 
many years after their introduction in 1824 
they were looked upon as totally distinct 
species. The first to question this was the 
late Mr. James Barnes, of Bicton, in Devon¬ 
shire. who from seed of C. 6pinosa raised a 
plant of C. cruciata. Specimens of this last 
were sent to Dr. Lindley, who, overlooking 
the fact that it had been already named and 
described, called it C. Bictonensis, under 
which name it is still sometimes found in 
gardens and nurseries. The statement of Mr. 
Barnes aroused a good deal of controversy, 
and it was many years after that when it was 


All of the above are natives of Uruguay, 
Chili, and Peru, and in this country generally 
are not particularly hardy. In the London 
district, if planted in a well-drained and 
fairly sheltered spot, they are seldom injured 
to any extent in the winter, but are seen to 
better advantage in the extreme south, and 
especially favoured south-west, of the country. 
Other species of Discaria in cultivation, but 
very rarely met with, are D. longispina, from 
Uruguay; and D. Toumatou, the “ Wild 
Irishman,” of New Zealand. X. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

The Camphor I*aurel (Cinnamomuni Camphora). 
—The enclosed plant has been raised from seed sent 
from Australia, and called by the sender Camphor 
Laurel. I cannot find it in any gardening book. Can 
you kindly give me any information concerning it— 
as to its treatment, habits, etc.—and also whether it 
will grow out-of-doors in England? The seed was 
sent from near Brisbane, and smells strongly of 
camphor.—C. E. Kino. 

[The term Camphor Laurel is often applied 
to the true Camphor, now known as Cinna- 
momum Camphora. It was previously knowm 
as Laurus Camphora and Camphora officin¬ 
alis. Though your plant is very small, we 


have little doubt that it is the true Camphor, 
and for this reason it is very interesting. 
The Camphor is an evergreen tree, native of 
China and Japan, from which countries most 
of our supply of camphor is obtained. It is 
not hardy in England, but will thrive with 
ordinary greenhouse treatment. In the ex¬ 
tremely favoured districts of the south-west 
it might possibly grow in the open air if a 
sheltered spot is chosen for it.] 

Pruning newly.planted shrubs —Kindly in¬ 
form ine if the shrubs named below, which have only 
just been planted, should be pruned this spring (many 
of them have shoots from the base 2 feet or 3 feet 
long, which are now budding):—Salix rosmarinifoliu, 
Cytisus Scoparius, Deutzia crenata, P. Lemoinei, 
Artemisia Ahrotanum, Salix regalis, Tamarisks, and 
Cornus sibirica?— Worksop. 

[Do not prune any of the shrubs named this 
season, but allow them to become established 
first.] 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

The Pear-midge —A well-grown standard Pear- 
tree in my garden blossomed grandly last year. The 
fruits formed, but soon after became discoloured, and 
on opening 1 found them full of maggots. What can 
1 do to stop repetition of the loss of crop? The tree 
again promises to blossom well.— Constantine. 

[From your note it is evident that your 
Pears were destroyed by the larvae of the 
Pear-midge (Diplosis pyrivora), which works 
great havoc among the Pear crops annually, 
and is a most difficult insect to deal with, as 
spraying and the application of such remedies 
as are found to be efficacious in regard to the 
destruction of other insect pests are not of 
the slightest avail in this case. A brief ac¬ 
count of the life history of the Pear-midge 
may, perhaps, enable you the better to under¬ 
stand the foregoing remarks, and may bo 
helpful to other readers also. The winged or 
gnat-like insect makes its appearance early 
in April, and at once commences to deposit 
its eggs in the opening buds and flowers of 
the Pear. The eggs hatch out in due course, 
and the resulting larv® or maggots bore 
down to the core of the embryo fruits. Here 
they remain, and feed on the internal por¬ 
tion of the fruit until thev become fully 
grown, which is generally about the second 
or third week in June, the time varying 
according to the season. By the time the 
maggots are fully grown, they have so 
damaged the fruits that the latter commence 
to drop from the tree in quantity; but before 
this is allowed to occur, all such infested 
fruits should be picked off the trees and 
burnt forthwith. These infested fruits are 
plainly discernible, as all which contain 
maggots grow to an abnormal size, and as¬ 
sume a misshapen appearance, while out¬ 
wardly they often have a “pitted” appear¬ 
ance, and previous to dropping, portions of 
them become discoloured, eventually crack¬ 
ing, and allowing the larvee to escape. The 
larvae bury themselves in the soil beneath the 
trees to the depth of 1 inch to 2 inches, and 
in due course spin cocoons and become chry¬ 
salides, emerging as full-grown midges, 
ready to recommence the attack the follow¬ 
ing April. The best remedy is, as has al¬ 
ready been mentioned, hand-picking, and 
this, if carefully followed up. greatly lessens 
the possibility of future attacKs. The next 
best remedy is to endeavour to deal with the 
chrysalides while they remain in the soil be¬ 
neath the trees. To this end, the soil, to a 
depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, should be fre¬ 
quently turned from July to the following 
March, and dusted with quicklime or dressed 
with kainit or muriate of potash or some¬ 
thing of an irritant or caustic nature, which 
will not damage the roots. You might also 
try the experiment of removing the soil to 
the depth of 4 inches under the tree, taking 
it away and burning it. Do this now, and 
before replacing the soil with fresh from 
another part of the garden, give the exposed 
surface a good dressing of quicklime or one of 
the two chemicals named. As the full-grow r n 
insects will not put in an appearance for a 
feu r weeks to come, you may by these means 
destroy a great number of them before they 
have the chance to do any damage, and then, 
if you are careful to pick off all deformed 
and discoloured fruits from the trees, also to 
gather up any which may drop to the ground, 
and destroy them, you will reduce their 
numbers in time, and greatly enhance the 
prospect of securing a crop of fruit.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PRIMULAS AT READING. 

The Chinese Primula has been for many 
years very popular as a winter-flowering 
greenhouse plant, and one has hut to sec the 
thousands of plants now in bloom in the 
London-road nurseries of tin* Messrs. Sutton, 
of Reading, to realise that the old-time popu¬ 
larity is by no means on the wane. Judging 
from the improved varieties of the present 
day, at no time in its history has the Chinese 
Primula been held in greater esteem. This 
is obvious at Reading to-day, where an al 
most endless array is to lx* seen in full beauty. 
Having referred to improvements generally, 
one has but to recall the Duchess strain or 
the Star (stellata) group of, say, five years 
ago, and note the great advance made in the 
short period mentioned. So recently as 


corative work, and whether employed for the 
table or conservatory decoration the plants 
will be found to be of the greatest value. The 
sprays of blossoms are also very useful for 
cutting. Some of the more pronounced of 
this type are White Queen, Ruby, Ruby 
Double, Mont Blanc, white, and Lord 
Roberts, glistening salmon-pink. These are 
but a few, and improvements are being added 
each year. Already the race contains repre¬ 
sentatives of the giant-flowered and Fern¬ 
leaved forms while retaining the true stellata 
characters. The first of these, with blossoms 
I nearly, or quite, as large as in the fringed 
I forms of P. sinensis, make a bold and telling 
I set, and, from the decorative standpoint, are 
I of the highest importance. 

These Star Primulas will never supersede 
! the best known older tyjx*s of the flower, and 
I in passing to these the well-formed, often 
I massive, blossoms of the “giant” strain de¬ 
serve notice. In almost every shade of colour 
l -pink, salmon-pink, or terra-cotta, crimson, 


of which can hardly be realised when it, con¬ 
cerns some thousands of plants. To prevent 
errors, every plant is labelled, and to prevent 
mixing of the strains, types, sections, or 
colours, the small camel-hair brushes em¬ 
ployed for pollination are all labelled and 
used for one variety only. Hence the re¬ 
markable trueness to colour which is quite a 
notable feature here. 

What strikes the visitor not a little when 
viewing the collection is the uniform size of 
the plants, and, in conjunction therewith, 
the proportion between leaf and flower-head 
—that is to say, while vigour and perfect 
I henlth are seen on every hand, grossness is 
unknown. Doubtless, much of this is the 
I direct outcome of an experience well-nigh 
unique, and the obvious desire that the 
highest state of excellence shall be attained. 
To this end the light, airy structures in which 
| the plants are arranged on stages not far 
from the glass, together with unremitting 
care and attention from seed-sowing to 



Chinese Primula Giant Pink. From a photograph in Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ nursery at Heading. 


January. 190U, Primula The Duchess received 
the award of merit from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. The award in the case of a 
Primula was exceptional, but events have 
justified the distinction, and to-day the 
Duchess strain is among the most beautiful 
in the Messrs. Sutton’s collection. One of 
the chief characteristics of this strain is the 
tricolor flowers- /'.c., a ground border colour 
of white, followed by a broad zone of rosy- 
carmine, and a distinct and clear yellow eye. 
It is this unique combination, coupled with 
flowers of the finest form and of large size, , 
that has rendered this section one of the 
most popular, as it is, indeed, one of the most 
beautiful. The stellata group, when first 
introduced, was not so well received jus the 
above, yet, notwithstanding, the group is held 
in high esteem by a very large number, and 
the improvements noticeable at the present 
time are calculated to greatly extend a well- 
deserved popularity. The freedom of flower 
ing, the more or less pyramidal habit and 
taller flowering stems will make the varieties 
of this section of the highest value in all de¬ 


white, etc. these giants of the race are a 
very notable set. Blossoms of 1 1\ inches and 
Ilf inches diameter are abundant, and this i 
upon plants of quite ordinary size. The 
trusses, too, of these giant forms are hand¬ 
some, and, standing clear of the well- 
balanced leafage, create a lasting impression. 
There are other kinds deserving of more than 
a passing word. Examples of these are found 
in Crimson King, Brilliant King, Pearl, an 
exquisite while flower, Brilliant Rose, etc. 
The Czar, with blossoms of d<*ep violet-blue, 
is unique, and certainly a great advance upon 
any existing kind at present known. The 
brilliant colouring of the two first-named is 
seen to best advantage, we think, when the 
sunlight is upon the plants, and, seen in the 
great masses ns here grown and arranged, the 
effect is very telling. Altogether the stock of 
plants covers something like a quarter of an 
acre, nnd all the plants nre grown for seed. 
To give the reader some idea of the infinite 
pains taken by the Messrs. Sutton, it may bo 
stated that every flower on every plant is j 
fertilised by hand, a business the magnitude 


flowering, contribute ench their quota to the 
display. E. H. Jenkins. 


Eulalia japonica variegata. When 
grouping plants in the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory, some light, graceful subjects nre 
always appreciated, and few*, if any, in this 
way are • more valuable than this pretty 
Japanese Grass. Grown in pots, it will 
reach a height of 3 feet to 5 feet, nnd the 
leaves, which arch over in a very pleasing 
manner, are in colour rich green, freely 
striped with white. A form known sometimes 
as grtvcillima, and at others as univittata, has 
narrower leaves, with a whitish stripe down 
tho centre, while zebrina, a coarser plant 
than either, is remarkable in the manner of 
its variegation. This has cream-coloured 
bands across tho leaves, a style of variegation 
to bo found in very few plants. It is, how ¬ 
ever, less valunble from a decorative point of 
view, than either of the other two. Where 
plants of any of these Eulalias are available, 
the present is a very good time to increase 
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the stock, if required, as they may be readily 
propagated by division, and if this is done in 
February or early in March, the plants have 
a good season’s growth before them. They 
grow well in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. After being divided, the plants, 
if possible, should be kept a little closer than 
before till the roots are again active. The 
Eulalias are quite hardy, but this does not 
detract from their value for indoor decora¬ 
tion. Botanists tell us that these plants be¬ 
long to the genus Miscanthus, but the name 
of Eulalia is too firmly fixed to be quickly 
eliminated.—X. 


FORCED SHRUBS IN THE GREEN 
HOUSE AT KEW. 

A visit to the greenhouse at Kew in the 
middle of March serves to show the great 
value of some of our hardy shrubs for bloom¬ 
ing at that season. . Of course, they have all 
been forced, a method of treatment to which, 
if carefully carried out, nearly all our out¬ 
door early-flowering shrubs are amenable. 
Spiraea prunifolia liore-pleno, in the shape 
of a large-sized bush, is very noticeable, the 
little pure white rosette-like blossoms stand¬ 
ing out clearly against the dark-coloured 
bark of the stems. The fragile-looking 
Spiraea Thunbergi, with tiny white flowers, is 
another very amenable to forcing, while it is 
also remarkable as one of the parents 
of the hybrid Spiraea arguta, one of 
the very best early-flowering Spiraeas for the 
open ground or for flowering under glass. 
Of the double-flowered Cherries especial men¬ 
tion must be made of the Japanese Prunus 
pseudo-Cerasus J. H. Veitch, remarkable not 
only for the large size of its blossoms, borne 
on comparatively small plants, but also for 
their pleasing shade of pink. Much paler 
under glass than in the open ground is Pyrus 
Malus Schiedeckeri, but even in this way it 
is very pretty, being absolutely laden with 
bloom. Double-flowered Peaches, too, are 
very showy. The rich golden-coloured blos¬ 
soms of the common double-flowered form of 
Kerria japonica stamp it as an extremely 
desirable subject for forcing, yet how seldom 
do we see it treated in this way! Azalea 
mollis in its different forms is, of course, well 
represented, while the lilac-blush flowers of 
Rhododendron praecox afford a pleasing 
variety. Of double-flowered Lilacs, now so 
numerous, there is nothing to surpass the ab¬ 
solutely pure white Mme. Lemoine, while of 
Magnolias it is questionable which is the 
more beautiful, the large, richly-coloured 
flowers of M. Lenne, or the comparatively 
small white ones of M. stellata. Wistaria 
sinensis has of late years become very popu¬ 
lar for forcing, and, grown as a standard, it 
is extremely striking when effectively 
grouped. The hybrid Erica Veitchi, a cross 
between E. arborea and E. lusitanica (codo- 
nodes), readily lends itself to this mode of 
treatment. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowering plants for October.— Having to get 
together a lot of plants to flower for the end of 
October. I would be glad to know if the Guernsey or 
Belladonna Lilies could be retarded for that date, 
and, if so, what would be the proper time to pot 
them up? If you could give me the names of any 
other Amaryllids or Gladioli, which, for cut flowers, 
would be of use for the above-mentioned time I 
would be much obliged? Would Gladiolus psittaci- 
nus be useful?—D. M. 

[We arc rather afraid that the Belladonna 
Lilies would be over by the time named by 
you, even if you lifted them just as the spikes 
appeared, and after potting kept them ns cool 
as possible. There are, however, many 
forms of Nerine in addition to the Guernsey 
Lily (Nerine sarniensis), whose flowering 
period is just about the time specified. An 
Amaryllid that you may find useful is 
Amaryllis aulica, with bright red flowers 
borne on a scape 18 inches to 2 feet high. 
Another is Callipsyche aurantiaea, whose 
flower-scape reaches a height of a couple of 
feet, and is terminated by an umbel of bright 
golden-yellow blossoms. Individually they 
bear some resemblance to a small Day Lily, 
but the stamens protrude 3 inches or so from 
the perianth and impart a peculiar brush¬ 
like arrangement to a head of blossoms. The 
Caffrc Lily (Schizostylis coccinea) might suit 
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your purpose, as it blooms at about the 
stipulated time, and its spikes of red flowers 
are very showy. The various socotrana 
hybrids of Begonia are also valuable autumn- 
flowering plants, although they do not belong 
to Amaryllids or allied genera, to which your 
question seems to be limited. Gladiolus 
psittaeinus is not likely to prove of any help 
to you ; indeed, we do not know any member 
of that genus which we can recommend.] 

I.ilium auratum in pots. -Kindly tell mc:-(l) 
How to treat the bulbs of this after flowering? t'?j 
Can they or can they not be so treated as to bloom 
year after year, increasing their flower-spikes annu¬ 
ally? Many years ago I grew L. auratiirn, attending 
to them myself. I potted the bulbs and bloomed 
them in suitable soil. After blooming 1 put them 
under the stage in the conservatory, never allowing 
them to get dust-dry. Next spring I shifted to 
larger pots, disturbing the roots as little as possible. 
In a few years I had six or eight spikes per pot, all 
blooming. At last, during a period of long and con¬ 
tinued hard frost, by some carelessness, the bulbs 
got frozen and killed! To-day I find that within 
:k>0 yards of my house, in a warm, sheltered spot in a 
neighbour’s garden outside, is a clump of L. auratuin 
that increases and blooms year by year.— Grkknhf.ys, 
Ross. 

[When Lilium auratum has finished bloom¬ 
ing, the plants should be watered as before till 
the leaves turn yellow' and drop, and the 
stem dies down. Then the best place for 
them is a cold frame, just protected from 
frost and no more, as, if kept when dormant 
in a warm place, they start into growth so 
quickly that the constitution of the plant is 
thereby greatly weakened. When the stems 
die down, enough water should be given to 
keep the soil slightly moist, but no more, as 
this will suffice to keep the bulbs fresh and 
the roots in good condition. Then, in the 
latter half of October, or in November, is a 
favourable time to repot, using pots from 
1 inch to 2 inches w'ider than before. When 
the plant is turned out of its pot, the roots 
at the base of the ball of earth must be care¬ 
fully disentangled and the broken crocks 
taken aw’ay, ’ removing at the same time as 
much of the exhausted top soil as you can 
without disturbing the bulb too much. Then 
return to the frame, water sparingly during 
the winter, and in spring the new shoot or 
shoots will push up, and, when too tall for 
the frame, the plants jnay be removed to the 
greenhouse. In this way many of them may 
be flowered year after year, in some cases 
increasing their flower-spikes annually. This, 
however, cannot be depended upon, for 
Lilium auratum is most erratic in its be¬ 
haviour, and the bulbs are often infected by 
a fungoid disease which renders their culture 
a matter of considerable difficulty. This 
trouble seems to be greatly oil the increase, as 
some cultivators who used to be very success¬ 
ful in keeping L. auratum from year to year 
now experience considerable difficulty in 
doing so. At the same time, it has been 
done for years, and in many instances still 
is. The fact of Lilium auratum thriving in 
your immediate neighbourhood would seem to 
indicate that the conditions are favourable 
to its well-doing, and there is no apparent 
reason why yours under pot culture should 
not be equally successful.] 

Thunbergia (Hexacentris) mysorensis.- 

The perusal of the note on this now little- 
known free-flowering stove climber (page 620, 
Gardening, January 5th, 1907) carries me 
back to the time wdi"n, soon after I com¬ 
menced my gardening career. I was living 
where a remarkably fine example of the Ilexn- 
centris, as it was then called, existed. 1 
have always retained a lively recollection of 
the profuse manner in which this plant 
flowered, and I have never met with its equal 
anywhere since. The growths of the plant in 
question were trained under the roof on a 
trellis which overhung the pathway of the 
stove; consequently, the flowers were seen to 
the greatest advantage, and at that time they 
excited great interest, and were much ad¬ 
mired. As the note alluded to above cor¬ 
rectly mentions, the flowers are produced on 
long, pendulous racemes, and the stalks are 
so slender that each raceme appears os if 
attached to the growths bv a piece of fine 
green thread. It is a fine subject for warm 
stove ornamentation, but, I suppose, is not 
looked on with much favour now, as the 
flowers are useless for cutting. All the same, 
I am glad to sec that it has again been 
brought forward, though the granting of an 


award of merit, after so many years have 
elapsed since its introduction, is but a tardy 
recognition of its merits. The example 
quoted was planted in a brick-built receptacle 
about 2 feet square, and the same in depth, 
beneath the stage, and the growths had to be 
trained up an iron pillar before they reached 
the trellis. The compost consisted of two- 
thirds peat, one-third loam, with a very 
liberal quantity of Rcigutc sand added, and 
in this the plant grew with great freedom. 
At that, time much more attention was given 
to the cultivation of flowering stove climbing 
plants, ns in the same house a considerable 
amount of trelli.sing was given up to the 
beautiful Clerodcndron Balfourianum, with 
its clusters or panicles of flowers, each one 
having a white calyx and crimson corolla; 
Bougainvillea lateritije, Allamandas in 
variety, the old Rondeletia speciosa major, 
Stigmaphyllum ciliatum, with its pretty 
Oncidium-like flowers. Stcphanotis flori- 
bunda, Pnssiflora princep.s, and, subse¬ 
quently. Schubertia grandiflora was added. 
Euphorbia jacquiniteflora was used to clothe a 
dividing wall, with the plants being set out in 
a narrow border, and, with one exception, I 
have never seen this plant grow more vigor¬ 
ously and produce finer and longer bracts.— 
A. W. 

Standard Fuchsias.- Time was when gar 
deners took a special pride in growing stan¬ 
dard Fuchsias, but whether from a lack of ap¬ 
preciation, or the period it takes to produce 
a really fine plant, they seem to have gone 
out of date somewhat. Whatever the cause 
of their unpopularity in some quarters, one 
cannot but admit that, a well-grown specimen 
carrying a number of blossoms is an object of 
beauty. Are standard Fuchsias a deal of 
troubio to produce? I submit not. If one is 
prepared to sacrifice flowers for a couple of 
seasons, it is possible to have a iriost. attrac¬ 
tive specimen ; indeed, after the first season, 
when the plant has assumed the desired 
shape, one may, if so desired, have standard 
Fuchsias carrying a fair amount of blossoms, 
but to have a plant, say a couple of feet high 
before a break, it is needful to wait a couple 
of seasons. It is. of course, necessary to com¬ 
mence with a rooted cutting, rubbing out all 
side shoots until the desired height has been 
reached, w'hen it should be stopped, and the 
side shoots subsequently formed above, 
trained out over a wire trellis, which must be 
supported for a time at least by several stakes. 
Great care is necessary in the tying of the 
shoots not to bend them too early, otherwise 
they soon break ofl. Buds which w ill appear 
must be rubbed off, and the energies of the 
plant directed to the building up of a nicely 
shaped specimen.- Woodbastwick. 

Helxine 8olelroll In pots for furnishing.— 

Avs a little creeping plant for the rock garden 
this Helxine has to a very limited extent been 
known for some years, but last summer at one 
of the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society it was shown under different condi¬ 
tions, and not only attracted a good deal of 
attention but also proved a puzzle to many of 
the visitors. The specimens referred to were 
grown in 4-inch pots, and employed for the 
edging of a group, for which purpose they 
afforded a pleasing variety to the Kelaginella, 
Isolepis gracilis, nr variegated Panicum. so 
often used in this way. The procumbent, 
stems clothed with their roundish leaves, grow 
freely under pot culture, so that the shoots 
hang down sufficiently to entirely hide the pot. 
An experiment made with a few for furnishing 
revealed the fact that they stand the knocking 
about incidental to this work better than the 
Selaginella, and I hear that some of our large 
floristvs contemplate giving it a trial for this 
purpose. For greenhouse decoration it is of 
the easiest possible culture, needing only to 
be divided up and potted into ordinary pot¬ 
ting compost. A well-furnished pot forms a 
very pleasing feature in the sitting-room. As 
a rockwork plant it is Keen at. its best when 
rambling over a stone, after the manner of 
Arenaria balearica, for growing in soil on the 
moister parts it is apt to dam]) during the 
winter. This Helxine is a native of Corsica 
and Sardinia, and although not in the least 
suggested by its appearance, it. is a member 
of the Nettle family.—X. 
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A single Pieony. From a photograph in Messrs. Kelway and Son’s nursery at Langport. 


results thnn so many Poppies. From the , 
doubles, and, indeed, the semi double kinds, 
this conspicuous feature is absent. We see 
it again, however, in some of the species— 
indeed, in greater or less degree in them all, 
whether the flower is white or crimson. It is 
a conspicuous feature in the lovely Paeonia 
albiflora, and equally pronounced in many of 
the handsomest forms of the Tree-Paeony. 
Perhaps the chief drawback to the single 
Paeony is a certain thinness of petal, a failing 
more or less marked in many of the older 
forms. This shortcoming only served to keep 
them in the background for a time, but a 
great improvement, both in the substance and 
the durability of the flower, is apparent in 
the newer varieties. 

Paeonies delight in the deepest and richest 
of soils, and, in fact, in these respects it is 
scarcely possible to err. A deep, sandy, 
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Even in ordinary seasons such attention at 
flowering time and for a few weeks after is 
never lost on the plants. On the contrary, it 
infuses greater vigour into the plants, and 
supplies nutriment and moisture at a time 
when the strain is the greatest. T. 


Amaryllis Fischeriana.— The plant W. M. 
Crowfoot inquires about in Gardening, of 
March 16th, is probably Stornbergia Fis- 
cheriana, one of the Aninryllidaeic, as there 
is no true Amaryllis of that name to lie found 
in the “Index Kewensis” or in Mr. J. G. 
Baker’s “Handbook” of the genus. Stern- 
bergia Fischeriana. which has yellow flowers, 
and is in bloom in the open here at present, is 
quite hardy, and is best planted in a sunny 
place in a soil composed of loam, leaf-soil, 
or peat, with some old mortar rubbish or 


from early blooming plants will flower the 
same autumn, so that for all practical pur- 
' poses it may be considered an annual. It 
sows itself so freely, especially in a light and 
somewhat dry soil, that one soon has plenty 
of it, and although some plants may appear 
where they are not wanted, they can he 
readily transplanted, and that without injury 
to anything near them. When this Ivy-leaved 
Rockfoil begins to bloom it is only about half 
an inch high, hut the stems gradually extend 
ns the flowers open and its full height is 
about 4 inches. Unlike some carpeting 
plants, however, it. is of shell a character that 
it will hardly injure even the shallowest 
planted bulb. The leaves of the Ivy-leaved 
Rockfoil are of much the same form os those 
of the common Ivy (Hedera Helix), hut more 
rounded in the lobes, and they are of a light 
green, shining as if polished. The flow’ers are 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SINGLE FJEON'IES. 

The single Paeonies have but little in com¬ 
mon with the larger double kinds, but for 
beauty they hold their own. Too transient 
the flowers may be, even more so than those 
of the double kinds in this respect, but this 
we find in more than one instance among our 
flowers of the garden. While all this deli¬ 
cate beauty of petal is found in these 
Paeonies, there is also added to them a crown 
of gold that inspires admiration. In no other 
flower do we find this abundant tuft of golden 
anthers so fully developed as in the single 
Paeony. Without this crowning feature 
these Paeonies would present hut little better 


clayey loam seems to suit these plants bet¬ 
ter than either a heavy clay or a soil that is 
particularly light and sandy. Indeed, in the 
latter case, unless the soil was particularly 
deep, a liberal addition of moderately stiff 
clay would prove of almost the same value as 
manure, while the two combined would make 
a rooting medium in which the plants would 
do well lor years. Deep digging, firm plant¬ 
ing, and liberal mulching with manure, are 
items that receive due attention from many 
gardeners. What is of equal importance— 
more especially in a very dry season—is keep 
ing the plants sufficiently moist at the root 
in summer. It is a good plan where a single 
bed or two is grown to keep the surface of 
the soil lows when flooding with water or 
liquid-manure is more readily accomplished. 


pieces of limestone mixed with it. I have it 
planted about 3 inches deep, and it receives 
no protection whatever.—S. A., Dumfries. 

THE IVY-LEAVED ROCKFOIL (SAXI- 
FRAGA CYMBAL ARIA). 

On account of its purely surface-rooting, and 
its fresh green leaves and yellow flowers, the 
pretty little Saxifraga Cymbalaria appears to 
he deserving of more notice than it has re¬ 
ceived as a carpeting plant for early flowering 
bulbs, such as the Scillas and Chionodoxas, 
whose blue flowers look very beautiful against 
the light-shining green of the Rockfoil. It 
has one fault, and that is that it is only a 
biennial or an annual. One can hardly tell 
with which to class it, as self-sown seedlings 
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tiny, but bright and effective, particularly in 
shade, which the plant seems to like, with the 
coolness which prevails away from the sun, 
although it will also grow in full sun. I 
have had it in my gardens for more than 
twenty years, and in my present one it is 
thriving splendidly. Its drawback (and al¬ 
most every plant has one or more failings) is 
that it grows a little shabby in late summer, 
and may then be cleared away. Where it is 
happy it will never require resowing, ns a 
multitude of plants springs up around and 
underneath where the old ones were. 

The bright golden stars of this little Rock- 
foil on its polished leaves are lovely in a 
shady corner of the garden, and growing 
about a hedge root or under trees this Rock- 
foil is certain to give much pleasure to those 
who see it. Another use to which this Saxi- 
fraga may be put is to employ it in the con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse in small pots. An 
able cultivator of pot plants found it very 
useful for decoration in winter. His practice 
was to sow it in pans in autumn, and to prick 
out the plants into 3-inch pots. The plants 
grow taller under glass than in the open, and 
reach from 6 inches to 8 inches high. Those 
who have young plants outdoors need not sow 
seeds, but may pot up plants from self-sown 
seedlings. S. A. 


PLANTING CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

Kindly tell roe in your valuable paper what to do to 
roy Christmas Rose plants? Each year they send up 
«ood fresh leaver, hut invariably every autumn the 
leaves die of! in the way of the specimens I enclose. 

I water the plants in summer, and have put rubble 
under them for drainage, also I have given weak 
liquid-manure to them from time to time without 
wetting the leaves, and yet nothing is left but buds 
and flowers.—S tourbridge. 

-Will you please tell me when 1 should plant 

Christmas Roses, and which are the best kinds to 
grow under a north-west wall?—K. I*. E. 

[There is no season in the whole year so 
well suited to the planting or transplanting 
of Christmas Roses as the month of Septem¬ 
ber. Indeed, it is not only the best time for 
dealing with the plants, but it is also the 
most rational. We quite know such a state¬ 
ment to be contrary to much that is pub¬ 
lished concerning these plants, which, in the 
main, are recommended to be planted or 
transplanted when the new leaves are pushing 
through the soil. For a large number of 
perennials, the somewhat hackneyed advice 
of planting “as soon as flowering is com¬ 
pleted” suits very well, but there are other 
instances where the same advice would be 
entirely wrong, and attended with the worst 
possible results. A case in point is the entire 
family of Christmas Roses (Helleborus niger). 
The reason why these plants will not submit 
to the methods of planting adopted for so 
many other plants with good results centres 
itself wholly around the root-production of 
the plants. ' There are but two sets of root- 
fibres produced in these plants each year 
when in health and vigour, the principal set 
being the basal roots, which isBue from the 
under-side of the rhizome or root-stock about 
August and September, and upon the retain¬ 
ing of these roots depends the immediate suc¬ 
cess of the plants. It is not only important 
that the roots should he retained; it is 
equally important that they should not be 
broken, and if this happens while the roots 
are in the young state, it is often the ease that 
the broken' or injured roots die right hack to 
the rhizome. 1 have frequently examined 
clumps of these Christinas Roses where all 
the old roots wore black and lifeless; and 
where this is seen the plant has. of necessity, 
to exist upon its own resources for weeks, or 
it may be months. It is this hurling it into a 
state of debility, from which it is always too 
slow to recover, that has given rise to thc 
oommon phrase “ that Christmas Roses are im¬ 
patient of removal.” These plants are certainly 
“impatient of removal”—at a wrong season 
- and the hardy plantsman who knows his 
subject would no more think of planting or 
transplanting his Christmas Roses when in 
leaf-growth than he would dream of trans¬ 
planting his choicest Daffodils at the same 
time. The primary object of September 
planting is, therefore, intended to preserve 
the new main roots, and, where the planting 
is done in the first half of the month named, 
the new roots will hardly have emerged from 
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the root-stock. Where this is the case, so 
much the better; indeed, it is as important 
that the planting be done so as to be in ad¬ 
vance of root production, just as one would 
pot or plant Hyacinths, Daffodils, etc., prior 
to the issue of the root-fibres in- these plants. 
In early September the plants may be pulled 
to pieces quite freely and planted in deeply- 
worked and rich soils. 

The Christmas Rose will send its main 
roots dow r n to 3 feet deep, hence the soil 
must be well prepared for the plants. The 
best position is a partly shaded one, and a 
continuously cold, sunless spot is not an 
ideal one for these plants. The shade of a 
wall or a building too frequently renders the 
position unsuitable, and, generally speaking, 
the thin shade of distant trees or such things 
as Nut. bushes is the most agreeable. Where 
the shade is that of a brick wall, the uncon¬ 
genial conditions often give rise to a fungoid 
disease, which in some instances not only 
blackens and disfigures the leafage, but is 
responsible for its early decay. The shelter 
of a low terrace wall, or that of a low Holly 
hedge may be good, while that of a high wall*, 
shutting out all light and air, is generally 
bad. better than this is a quite open posi¬ 
tion, where the plants may receive temporary 
shade by means of boughs, etc. 

If the plants are predisposed to the attacks 
of fungus, the better plan will be to change 
the position in September, first removing all 
diseased leaves. In the new position, when 
the growth has been made in spring, spraying 
the leaves with black sulphur in soft-soap 
solution will assist to keep it in check. The 
spray should reach the under and upper sur¬ 
faces of the leaves, and the work is best done 
in the evening. Christmas Roses should 
never be planted intact in very large clumps; 
it is fatal to their growth, and the plants 
rarely recover therefrom. The best forms of 
the Christmas Rose are those known as the 
“Bath” variety, Mme. Fourcade, angusti- 
folius, and maximus, the last flowering in Oc¬ 
tober, November, and later. 

The above remarks apply more directly to 
the section indicated, which must not he con¬ 
founded with the Lenten Roses, of which 
H. orientalis is a type. These latter, by 
reason of their perpetual-rooting characteris¬ 
tics, are much more amenable to ordinary 
methods of culture, and transplanting may be 
done in their case in autumn or in spring.] 


NOTES AND IIEPLIES. 

Cutting down old Lavender plants — I have 
a Rood number of old Lavender plants in my garden, 
which I notice do not flower nearly so well as the 
young plants. 1 have been told if 1 cut them right 
down they will bloom more profusely, as the flowers 
only come on the young wood. I shall be much obliged 
if you will tell me if this is the ease, and at what time 
in the year 1 ought to do it? And also if any other 
treatment would he advisable? —Bramble. 

[Cut down the plants at once, and put a 
layer of manure over the roots, keeping them 
well watered if the weather is at all dry. If 
carefully attended to in this way the old 
plants will break from the bottom and be¬ 
come thick and strong.] 

Basic slag and nitrate of soda —I would he 
obliged if you would kindly answer the following 
questions re treatment of Grass:—(1) What is the 
chemical composition of basic slag? (2) When basic 
slag is put down in the winter and nitrate of soda in 
tlie spring, what chemical substance is produced by 
their interaction? <») How- should nitrate of soda 
he applied to the Grass? If it should be applied in 
solution, what strength should be used?— Turfite. 

[(1) Basic slag, like all other artificial 
manures, varies considerably in quality. The 
following, however, is an analysis of what may 
be considered a representative Kjx*cimon : 
Lime, 45.04 per cent. ; magnesia, 6.4*2; 
alumina, 1.50; ferrous oxide, 2.10; ferric 
oxide. 15.42; manganous oxide, 3.50; 
vanadious oxide. 1.35; silica. 5.80; sulphur, 
0.32; calcium, 0.40; phosphorus pentoxide, 
18.10. The phosphoric acid varies consider¬ 
ably from 10 to 20 per cent.—that- is, from 
22 to 44 per cent, triealcic phosphate. (2) We 
cannot deal with chemical questions of this 
character. (3) Nitrate of soda should lie 
scattered over the Grass and allowed to dis¬ 
solve. It is very soluble, arid should always 
be applied during the growing season, other¬ 
wise the benefit of the application will he lost. 
It would he laborious to apply the nitrate in 
the form of a solution to large areas ; but if 


you are dealing with a smnll lawn there is 
no reason why you should not adopt the 
method, if you 'prefer it. The dressing 
usually varies from 1 to 3 cwt. per acre, the 
latter being a very heavy dressing for Grass ; 

1 ewt. per acre may be roughly calculated as 
j lb. to the square rod.] 

Prlmr 08 G 8 .— I have never realised so fully 
as I have done this year what a deal of 
vitality there is in a* Primrose. During 
January and the later part of February, when 
frost held sway, one would scarcely have 
thought that the roots would surviv-*. much 
less “ broaden into beauty in the spring,” but 
towards the end of March blooms are show 
ing and a few genial showers will reveal many 
of the pale yellow blossoms. Wherever room 
can l>e found for these very charming spring 
flowers in a garden they should he grown ; a 
small packet of seed sown in April will pro¬ 
duce a number of plants which, if trans¬ 
planted into good soil to which a little 
manure has l>eeii added, will bloom freely in 
the following spring. This should not, how¬ 
ever, prevent tic* old plants being divided 
occasionally. Primroses are flowers of the 
meadow and the woodland, but an* quite at 
home in a garden muter a hedgerow, and 
many a garden where there are hedges for 
boundaries mightwith advantage have a num¬ 
ber planted at the foot. The Bunch Prim¬ 
roses. too, are very beautiful, and seed may 
be sown now for blooming another year. They 
are useful for window-boxes and for pots. 
They will grow in soil sometimes described 
as “ordinary garden soil,” but they certainly 
pay for more liberal treatment, and anyone 
giving them a somewhat richer compost will 
not be disappointed in the result.— Lea- 
HURST. 

Hardy plants for a town garden.— I think 

that one reason why hardy plants are becom¬ 
ing more popular 'with the town-dweller is 
owing to the fact that most, of them provide 
many beautiful flowers for cutting, and, what 
is equally important, unlike bedding plants, 
there is'not the yearly expense attending 
them. One may soon si>end a matter of ten 
shillings for a summer show of flowers, and 
in November have nothing to look at, hut 
the same amount spent on hardy flowering 
plants gives a much better return. In re¬ 
commending hardy plants for a town garden, 
one is conscious that for the first season they 
may not lx* so satisfactory as plants grown in 
more open neighbourhoods, but I submit that 
the following season, given proper soil and 
attention, there is more pleasure to be got 
out of them than from an equal number of 
bedding plants. Doronicums begin to bloom 
quite earlv in spring ; Poeonies give a hold 
dash of colour to the garden in May and 
June; Lupins. Canterbury Bells, blag 
Irises. Camnanulas, Pyrethrums, Oriental 
Poppies, and Phloxes all contribute to a gay 
display, and all are comparatively easy to 
grow.' People talk of scarlet Pelargoniums 
as if they alone were capable of creating 
beauty in a garden. What of the Del¬ 
phiniums, Hollyhocks, Monthrctias, Lath\- 
ruses, and Snapdragons? all of which may be 
grown even in a garden where bricks and 
mortar and fences are in evidence : and then 
in the autumn the richly-coloured Gladioli, 
Harpaliums, and Chrysanthemums produce 
many blossoms, followed by the more sombre- 
coloured flowers of Michaelmas Daisies, that 
bloom until the frosts arc with us.-Wood- 
BASTWICK. 

“ Jaok-ln-the-Creen ” Wood Anemone. — 

There is a delightfully quaint-looking little 
Wood Anemone, known botnnically as 
Anemone nemorosa braeteata. but which has 
become known under the name which ap¬ 
pears as the. title of this short note. It has 
flowers like those of the common single Wood 
Anemone, but they arc* surrounded by a ruff 
of green, almost like that of the Winter 
Aconite, but generally coloured partly with 
white. It is much after the style;, so far as 
the bracts round the flowers are concerned, 
of the Jack-in the-Grecn Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, and pleases everyone who 
knows the plant well, or whose attention is 
directed to this pretty feature of the flower. 
It is as hardy as the common Wood Anemone, 
and will thrive best in a free soil. Division 
is the mode of increase. S. A. 
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SUMMER FLOWERING PLANTS ON 
THE GRASS. 

One of the many changes that have taken 
place in the employment of tender plants for 
the embellishment of the garden during the 
summer months is the practice of plunging 
large-flowering specimens on the turf, to¬ 
wards the edges of lawns, and in similar 



Fuchsia Mrs. llundlc in Peckham Ryp Park in 
the summer of 190#. From a photograph 
by Mr. T. Miflin. 


spots. This is particularly noticeable in the 
many public parks and gardens ; indeed, the 
large plants so treated in the strip of turf 
parallel with Park-lane form one of the most 
attractive features in Hyde Park. In Peck- 
ham Rye Park, too, where the accompanying 
photograph of Fuchsia Mrs. Rundle was 
taken, this, as well as the other various styles, 
is well done. 

Numerous plants are available for this 
mode of treatment, particularly Fuchsias of 
such bold-growing varieties as Mrs. Rundle, 
Scarcity, Lord Bvron, Mrs. Marshall, Mar- 
inka. Rose of Castile, Ballet Girl. Pheno¬ 
menal, etc. Heliotrope President Garfield, 
dark; and White Ladv, light. Pelargoniums 
of the Zonal section, both single and double, 
and the more vigorous of the double-flowered 
Ivy-leaved kinds arc also useful. Of these 
one of the oldest and, perhaps, the best of 
all, is Souvenir de Charles Turner, which, 
for all purposes, is grown more than any other 
variety. Its bold growth and equally bold 
clusters of flowers stamp it as an ideal plant 
for growing into large specimens. Other sub¬ 
jects much in demand for the same purpose 
are Plumbago capensis, whose porcelain blue 
flowers are admired by everyone ; Plumbago 
capensis alba, the flowers of which are white, 
and rather smaller than in the type ; Calceo¬ 
laria Burbidgei ; Cassia corymbosa, whose 
rich golden-yellow flowers are borne through¬ 
out tne summer; Rolanum jasminoides, a de¬ 
lightful member of the Potato family, whose 
charming white flowers continue till frosts set 
in ; Erythrina crista galli, a quaint subject 
in every way, with large scarlet flowers; 
Agapanthus umbellatiLS, blue ; Agapanthus 
umbellatus albus white ; Hydrangeas ; Strep- 
tosolen Jamesoni, whose reddish-orange- 
coloured flowers are of a distinct hue from 
those of any of their associates; and Eatura 
(Brugmansia) arborea, the long white trum¬ 
pet-shaped blossoms of which are always 
much admired. 

The display at Peckham Rye Park is by no 
means limited to these isolated specimens, as 
the formal bedding that always has its ad¬ 
mirers is particularly well done, a remark 
that applies with equal force to the mixed 
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beds of flowering subjects now so popular. I 
was particularly struck during the last sum¬ 
mer with a large bed whose occupants con¬ 
sisted of half-standard Acer Negundo, alter¬ 
nated with flowering examples of Plumbago 
capensis, and a little in advance Lantana 
delicatissima (Lantana salvinefolia of Kew), 
the whole of the groundwork being Verbena 
venosa. That beautiful variety of Verbena, 
known as Miss Willmott, also did particularly 
well as a carpeting to large standard Fuchsias. 
In the extensive and appropriate use of the 
better class of herbaceous plants, Peckham 
Rye Park stands in the foremost rank, as the 
wide, more or less undulating, borders admit 
of the different subjects being treated in a 
bold and distinctive manner. The selection, 
too, is so well carried out that its attractive¬ 
ness extends from spring to autumn, a grand 
late October display being furnished by the 
border Chrysanthemums, some of the best 
being Alexandre Dufour, Horace Martin, 
Ralph Curtis, Albert Charron, and Coral 
Queen. 

Little W’onder, then, that this park is looked 
upon by many as one of the most beautiful 
spots in south-east London, for in addition 
to the above, it is, in parts, particularly well 
wooded. It was first opened to the public in 
1892 as a third-class park, and ten years later 
was advanced to second-class. X. 


THE PRICKLY POPPY (ARGEMONE 
HISPIDA). 

This is a curious, as well as a beautiful, 
plant—curious in the glaucous, prickly 
Thistle-like foliage, and beautiful in the hand¬ 
some pure white flowers, each nearly 4 inches 
across. The name Prickly Poppy conveys a 
capital idea of the plant. It is a fine plant 
for the summer garden, giving it always the 
warmest position and a good deep soil. The 
plant is said to be perennial in its Californian 
home, but this is not so in British gardens, 
where it is best treated as an annual to be 
raised early each year from seed. T. 


Anemones.— It is always a pleasure to see 
the Anemones, and although for the most 
part the flowers that reach our markets in 
March come to us from warmer climes, they, 
nevertheless, indicate that winter is surely 
passing, and spring is nigh at hand. But is 
the Anemone, os a spring and early summer 
flower, grown as much as it deserves to be? 
I think not. Many whom I know who culti¬ 
vate the old autumnal-blooming sorts like 


soms they produce in April and May; and 
A. fulgens is one of the most attractive of 
spring-flowering plants.—F. W. D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

Treatment of Young Plants. 

The earliest batch of plants is already mak¬ 
ing considerable progress, and means must 
be taken to give them lees warm conditions. 
The first batch of cuttings was rooted in a 
bed made up on the greenhouse bench, and in 
this way I annually raise many hundreds of 
plants. This batch of cuttings has made nice 
plants within the past fortnight, and I have 
now decided to follow’ the method adopted in 
more recent years and plant them out in cold- 
frames arranged in the w armer quarter of the 
garden. There is no better way of dealing 
with such plants than planting them out in 
good soil in cold-frames. Short-jointed, 
stocky growth should characterise all plants 
treated in this fashion. The cold-frame 
should, if deep, be filled with soil, so as to 
bring the plants up as near to the glass as 
possible. In this way the young plants will 
not get drawn and weakly/ The soil in the 
frames should be well broken up, and rotten 
horse-manure may be added with advantage, 
with, on the surface, a few inches of soil 
passed through a sieve with a coarse mesh. 
Lift the young plants from the cutting-bed 
(or boxes), and avoid damaging the roots, as 
far as possible. Take in hand one variety at 
a time, and after inserting a label at the ieft- 
hand corner of the frame, follow on with 
plants of the variety named on the label. 
About 4 inches apart is a good distance to 
allow between the plants in most instances, 
although in the case of some of the more ro¬ 
bust sorts rather more space may be allowed 
with advantage. Give 6 inches between the 
rows, and plant firmly. 

The old method of potting up plants after 
they were rooted in boxes or in cutting- 
beds entails a great amount of trouble and 
hard work. The constitution of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums treated in the newer and more rational 
method of planting out in frames in their 
early life is well maintained at its best, and 
strong plants can be placed in their per¬ 
manent quarters in late April or May. When 
the frame is full the plants should be watered 
in, using a can with a fine rose. Avoid 



The Prickly Poppy (Argemone hispida). 


japonica and japonica alba, and would not be 
without them, somehow do not take into 
account the early sorts that give us a feast 
of beauty months before. The Apennine 
Windflower, one of the earliest to bloom, is 
one of the easiest to grow, and gives us of its 
blue blossoms in “Daffodil time.” Few, in¬ 
deed, recognise bow easily grown are the 
Crown Anemones, and what brilliant blos¬ 


I coddling. As the weather becomes more 
genial, abundance of air may be admitted to 
the frame, and on bright days, when cold 
winds do not prevail, tne frame lights may 
be removed entirely. Ultimately— say, v for a 
week or two before planting outdoors—the 
plants may have the frame-lights taken off, 
in this way hardening them off in a way that 
they will not suffer when they are planted in 
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their flowering quarters. I would rather treat ! 
the plants in this way than place them in the 
beds and borders outdoors at the early date 
recommended by some writers. The eold and 
trying winds of our English climate in late 
April and early May often do much harm to 
the plants when first put out, and for this 
reason I would rather give the plants pro¬ 
tection in the frames, and plant in the flower¬ 
ing quarters about the third week in May. 

E. G. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Chrysanthemums- stopping and timing 

(II. B.). —For southern growers, in which category you 
may be placed, plants for exhibition should be treated as 
follows :— Whir!) bml 

Name. When to stop. to retain. 

Mrs. C. Beckett .. .. Late March .. 2nd crown 

•Honble. Mrs. A. Acland .. Natural break .. 1st crown 

•George Penford .. .. Natural break .. 1st crown 

Miss Mildred Ware .. .. Late March .. 2nd crown 

* Where the natural break fails to develop by the third 
week in May, the plants should be stopped and first crown- 
buds retained.—E. G. 

Dividing early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 

— I have just removed into a house, and the previous 
tenant has left a quantity of Chrysantlieinmn-roots* 
which are just beginning to start. 1 want to move 
these into a different position. How shall I proceed ' 
What is the process of dividing the roots to make 
more plants? An answer through your paper would 
much oblige. —W. li. 

[These can be divided quite easily, though 
some kinds are more easily managed than 
others. Those which develop numerous un¬ 
derground sucker-like growths take more 
kindly to this treatment than any others. If 
carefully lifted, these sucker-like growths 
may each be detached with numerous roots 
adhering, and if these pieces he replanted 
firmly there is no reason why they should 
rot grow away freely. The old plants may 
also be pulled to pieces, and these will soon 
make nice plants. This can be done towards 
the end of April, When planting them it 
would be well to add round the roots some 
fresh soil, as this will encourage the roots to 
take a hold in their fresh quarters.] 


ROSES. 

POT ROSES. 

The rather liberal amount, of sunshine that 
we have recently enjoyed has been of ininh 
benefit to the Roses under glass. The plants 
that are now showing hud should have a little 
help at the root. A teaspoonful per plant of 
Clay’s or other good manure will be of much 
benefit if it is just pointed into the surface 
soil with the end of a label. The plants in¬ 
tended for the May exhibitions, and that are 
now breaking, will receive benefit from a 
dusting of bone-meal. Just cover the soil 
thinly and point it into the surface. Subse¬ 
quent waterings carry the small particles 
(lowii to the roots, and they quickly lay hold 
of same. If the plants have not yet been 
tied out, this should be done without delay. 
A string is placed beneath the rim of the 
pot and then a piece of bast is attached to 
the growth, and this is gently drawn down 
until the right position is obtained, then the 
bast is secured to the string. Subsequent 
tying out with Osier twigs is rendered much 
easier when this groundwork of tying out has 
been performed. A careful look out must be 
kept for aphides, as they do much harm to 
the young growths. As soon as one or two 
are seen, fumigate immediately. 

Great care is needful just now with the 
young grafted plants, as they often collapse 
from over watering. On file* mornings 
syringe lightly, and spray over the hot-water 
pijM's now and then on the afternoons of 
bright (lays, which causes a vapour to arise 
and which is helpful to the young foliage. 
Batches of Mine. N. Levavasseur should la* 
brought into the forcing-house as they are re¬ 
quired. This is the finest acquisition we have 
had for many years. It is very dwarf, and 
produces huge pyramidal trusses of blossom 
that present a wonderful glow" of crimson 
colour bv artificial light. This plant strikes 
readily from cuttings, so that, there should 
lx* no difficulty in having a large supply in 
order to have two and three batches of plants 
available. Other delightful Roses of tin* 
same character are Aschenbr odel and 
Katherine Zeimet—the one a lovely flesh-pink 
and the other snowy-white. All three could 


be made a very profitable business if taken 
up by market growers, as they now are by one 
or two only. I believe last season one firm 
in America imported as many as 5,000 or 
6,000 of Mine. X. Levavasseur, and the 
growers of that country very quickly fixed on 
a name for it. They cail it the “Baby 
| Rambler,” and it looks’ just like a huge pyra¬ 
midal bunch of Crimson Rambler poised on a 
tiny plant. Rosa. 


PRUNING ROSES. 

I A brief note as to the pruning of the various 
j classes into which the Rose is divided may, 
perhaps, be opportune just now. The be¬ 
ginner would do well to provide himself with 
I a catalogue of one of the leading Rose* 

I growers, and he will generally see therein 
j that the varieties are designated very vigor- 
' otts, vigorous, robust, and moderate, and this 
| will be a guide if used in conjunction with 
' these brief notes. The question may arise in 
| the mind why it is necessary to prune Roses? 

Is it not against nature to cut away the fine 
i growths made? If an examination be made 
1 of wild Roses of the hedgerows it will he 
found that the finest blossoms appear upon 
the wood of one and two years of age, and the 
j older growths gradually deteriorate. In our 
cultivated Roses the same thing happens. If 
a Rose bush were allowed to grow like a Lilac 
I bush we should have numbers of Roses, but 
of a second-rate quality, so that to obtain 
quality it is necessary to concentrate the en- 
j ergies of the plant upon a few eyes or buds. 
i Of course, there are numbers of Roses, such 
I as the Rambler race, whose nature it is to 
, yield large quantities of blossoms, and in 
their case Rose growers do not restrict the 
| young, vigorous wood, blit rather relieve the 
plants of the decrepit, worn-out. growths, and 
i thus clear the way for the better development 
, of the younger growths. 

Newly planted Roses should be severely 
I pruned in order to form a groundwork. The 
very vigorous sorts cut hack to about 2 feet; 

) vigorous kinds 12 inches to 15 inches ; robust 
.sorts to from 3 inches to 4 inches, and mode- 
I rate growers to 2 inches. When planting in 
i spring prune at same time. Standard Roses 
should have the heads kept well open and free 
j of a lot of small shoots. Do not. be afraid to 
get rid of the small shoots by rubbing them 
I out during May and June. If retained they 
j harbour a lot of insect pests. A point I 
! would emphasise is to get rid of wood more 
j than two years old whenevr it. is possible to 
do so. excepting in certain sorts of single 
j Roses species, etc., but. generally speaking, 
it is the one year well ripened wood that gives 
the best, results, and if the old wood is re- 
dne •ed the energies of the plant must go to 
the production of young wood. 

Hybrid Perpetuals. Very vigorous, 
prune to about 18 inches, small shoots 
2 inches to 3 inches ; vigorous, 12 inches to 
l 15 inches, side shoots 2 inches to 3 inches ; 

I robust, 3 inches to 4 inches, side shoots 
1 inch to 2 inches ; moderate. 2 Indu s to 
I 3 inches, side* shoots 1 inch. 

Hybrid Teas. --Similar to Hybrid Per- 
i petuals, but some of the very vigorous are 
best if trained upon walls. In that, case the 
young growths are retained to almost full 
j length, and the laterals shortened to 2 inches 
I or 3 inches. 

Tea scented. Very vigorous climbing 
i sorts, such as Gloire de Dijon, when on walls 
| spread out well, hut retain young wood to 
almost, full length. Side shoots shorten hack 
! from 1 inch to 6 indies; vigorous, 4 indies 
to G indies if for show blooms, if for garden 
decoration leave about a foot long. One or 
two growths out down to the ground each 
1 year, thus keeping up the supply of young 
wood, as this springs out from the base, where 
the old growths are cut hack ; robust, prune 
to five or six eyes, side shoots to one or two 
| eyes, and moderate, prune rather hard, say to 
i about 2 indies or 3 indies of the ground. If 
j the Tea Rose growths have passed the winter 
j without the pith having been browned the 
growths lnav he. if desired, retained some 
considerable length, as they will blossom 
I freely if not pruned at all for one season, but 
where quality is desired there must he a more 
I severe pruning to dormant plump eyes. 


Noisettes. —These are mostly of climbing 
habit, and should be treated as for very vigor¬ 
ous Tea-scented Roses. 

Polyantha. —Dwarf, perpetual flowering, 
should be very sparsely pruned if large bushes 
are w anted ; but if dwarf plants are wanted 
they may be cut down to the ground each 
year. 

China or Monthly Roses prune as for 
Tea-scented. If used as hedges prune very 
sparsely. If cut down to the ground these 
Roses are certain to blossom freely, and where 
the wood has been at all injured it is better 
to cut back hard, quite to the ground level. 

Bourbon Hoses prune as for Hybrid Per¬ 
petuais. Some of the extra vigorous sorts, 
such as Robusta, may bo grown as free 
bushes, and only prune them very moderately. 
I*eg down the long growths, or arch them over 
to each other, and you will have hoops of 
R(-ses, which may bo cut away when the 
blooms have fallen. 

Moss, Damask, Ai.ba, Gallica. and 
Rugosa Roses should be freed of old wood, 
and the ripened young wood of last summer 
retained to about 18 inches long. In the case 
of extra vigorous sorts, such as Rugosa 
Conrad F. Meyer, these may have the annual 
wood retained, some 5 feet to 6 feet long, and 
either hooped over or trained on pillars. 

Macartney Roses prune very sparingly. 

Briers of various sorts need only have the 
ends of their growths just tipped with a sharp 
knife, then they flower all over the growth. 

Hybrid Chinese, such as Blairii No. 2. 
may he treated as climbing Roses. Spread out 
the shoots, and do not shorten the yearling 
wood. Lateral* cut hack to from 3 inches to 
9 inches, according to their vigour. The 

Rambler Roses are now very numerous, 
but they may he all classed together as to 
their pruning. Endeavour to reduce the old 
wood annually just after flowering, and pre¬ 
serve as much ns possible of the young wood. 
Open out the plants as much as possible. 
Roses of the Dorothy Perkins type produce a 
number of long shoots, and from those others 
spring. It. is these latter that need to be cut 
back nearly to their base. They will not fail 
to send out other young growths, which in 
time will yield fine clusters of blossoms. 
Crimson Rambler must have most of its old 
wood cut out annually. Should there he hut 
little new' wood this season allow some of the 
old shoots to blossom this summer, and then 
after flowering cut them away. This will aid 
the young rods, which should be growing 
from the base in all healthy plants. Shorten 
laterals according to their strength, the 
weakest cut hack most severely, the stronger 
one leave 12 inches to 15 inches long. The 

Scotch Robes require no pruning. 

Rosa. 


ROSE CLIMBING DEVONIENSIS ON 
ARCHES. 

It seems almost absurd to recommend this 
tender Rose for arches, and I should not do 
so unless the garden happens to be nicely 
sheltered ; but, given such aspect, it succeeds 
admirably. I was surprised to see this Rose 
upon an arch lost summer in ail old garden, 
but it was flowering freely upon the upper 
part of the arch. It is true it was planted 
with one or two other varieties upon the same 
arch, so that it obtained a certain amount of 
shelter. I should say to plant it with Loni- 
eera hraehvpoda would be an excellent plan, 
as this would afford a good shelter to the 
Rose. Climbing Devoniensis is so sweet, that 
it, is worth a little extra care in making if 
grow. It, is, naturally, a shy bloomer at 
first, but the aim should be to have a number 
of lateral growths two or three years old, 
and from these, if they pass the winter un¬ 
harmed, a beautiful blossoming ensues. 
Where arches or pergolas are well covered it 
would be a good plan to plant, a few' of the 
tender climbing Roses on the warm sides, and 
just train up among the hardier climbers one 
or two growths of the tender sorts, to give 
variety and beauty to the arch or pergola. 
Any attempt oil the part of the Roses to en¬ 
croach too much may easily be regulated by 
the knife. If there happen to be any tall pot- 
plants to spare after the forcing season is 
over these make excellent material to fur- 
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nish the lower parts of the pergola posts or 
arches, varieties such as Marie Van Houtte, 
Anna Ollivier, Corallina. etc., being splendid 
for the purpose. If hardened off and plan¬ 
ted in a good, well-prepared hole in May or 
June, the autumnal appearance of these per¬ 
golas will be much improved. Rosa. 


ROSE COMTESSE DE SAXE. 

It seems doubtful whether this fine new Rose 
should not be placed among the Hybrid Teas, 
but as the raisers, Messrs. Soupert et Not- 
ting, call it a Tea, we shall possibly find the 
Rose so designated in other lists. It is re¬ 
putedly a cross between a Tea Rose, Leonic 
Osterieth and the II.T. Souvenir do Mmo. 
Eugene Verdier. We have in Comtesse do 
Saxe an exhibition Rose of no mean order, a 
flower that possesses that fine high centre 
that exhibitors love so well. By judicious 
thinning and disbudding this Rose is capable 
of yielding very large blossoms, similar in 
size to those of Souvenir de Mine. Eugene 
Verdier. I have had enormous blooms of this 
latter Rose upon pot specimens where they ! 


of growth, and delicious fragrance which we 
all desire? 

Comtesse de Saxe promises to be a splendid 
pot-Rose, and as it yields its blossoms on 
good stiff stems, it should be in much demand 
for this purpose. It was introduced in 1904, 
and Messrs. Soupert ct Notting are to be 
congratulated upon the excellent Roses they 
raise, including as they do fine sorts like 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux, George Laing Paul. 
Angel Peluffo, Annie Marie Soupert, and 
Mme. Edmee Metz. Raisers should try and 
produce some more richly-coloured varieties, 
of which we now are so very deficient among 
the Hybrid Teas. Gruss an Sangerhausen 
| is a step in the right direction, but it has 
a weak flower-stalk, which causes the blos¬ 
som to droop. In spite of this defect, 1 would 
advise all Rose-growcr3 to obtain it. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Removing Rose-bushes at Easter (<;. //. 
Rrj/anf ).—If you must disturb the Roses, you 
should lose no time in doing so ; but do not 



Rose Comtesse de Saxe. From a photograph in Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son’s nurserv 
at Colchester. 


received liberal treatment. The colour of 
Comtesse de Saxe is porcelain-white, centre 
slightly shaded with creamy-yellow, some¬ 
thing of the tint of Amateur Teyssier, but, 
perhaps, with a little more depth of the cream 
shading. There have been comparatively few 
continental novelties during the last two or 
three years that one could term good show 
Roses, and, undoubtedly, the best for this 
purpose have been produced in the British 
Isles. We should really welcome more from 
the continent if raisers would strive for 
quality] of bloom. The garden Roses are 
splendid, and I would not say one word 
against them, but. I have found the general 
public tire somewhat of this class. They 
frequently want the impossible—viz., quality 
of blossom combined with decorative value. 

I was reflecting recently upon the remark¬ 
able success attending the early productions 
of Mons. Pernet Bucher, such as Souvenir 
du President Carnot, Souvenir de Mme. 
Eugene Verdier, and Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
Probably this last variety is grown now in 
larger quantities than any other Hybrid Tea, 
and can anyone be surprised at this, for does 
it not combine the wealth of colouring, vigour 


| pot them up. This would have answered in 
October or November, but it is too late now. 
Your best plan will be to dig up the plants as 
soon as you have decided to move, and heel 
them in in a shady spot until Easter, when 
you say you can replant the bushes in their 
new quarters. Just plant them so that they 
may be kept clean by hoeing, and then re¬ 
plant again next autumn. Prune back plants 
to 3 inches or 4 inches at time of planting. 
Of course, it is a pity to disturb the plants, 
and we take it that you would be unable to 
arrange with the new' tenant for you to pos¬ 
sess the plants in the autumn. If he would 
purchase them of you, your best plan would 
be to sell them and procure a fresh stock in 
the autumn. 

Rose Stocks.— I think the time is near at 
hand when Rose growers will employ other 
stocks for budding Roses upon than those 
usually adopted, and if I were to hazard a 
guess I should say some of the Wichuraiana 
tribe will be selected especially for Tea 
Roses. These Wichuraiana Roses strike so 
freely that there is no difficulty in rais¬ 
ing a stock; and, as to their hardiness, 
even those with Tea blood appear perfectly 
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immune from injury by frost. I wish the 
time would arrive when we could obtain all 
our glorious Tea Roses and those of kindred 
nature on their own roots, for then we should 
see plants free from the blemishes that seem 
to belong to the budded state. I am con¬ 
vinced that we have yet much to learn as re¬ 
gards the nature of the different tribes to¬ 
wards each other, and one wishes for an ex¬ 
perimental Rose garden, where such work 
could be carried out.—W. X. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Table plants -1 have a span-roofed greenhouse, 
measuring about 20 feet by 12 feet, and I am de¬ 
sirous of keeping some table plants useful for de¬ 
coration. . I have heat, but want to keep the house 
more as a cold house. Can you give me the names 
of about twenty plants (other than Ferns) that will 
vary in tint and at the same time be bushy? I woidd 
prefer all of them not morn than 2 feet high and 
non-flowering.—A., Dnrbyshire. 

[We presume you intend to use fire heat 
during the winter. If so, the following 
plants will succeed in a structure that has a 
minimum winter temperature of 45 degs. to 
50 degs. No fire heat will be needed in the 
summer. Aralia Sieboldi, an upright-grow¬ 
ing plant, furnished w T ith large, dark-green- 
lobed leaves of a leathery texture; Aralia 
Sieboldi variegata, a form of the preceding, 
whose leaves are irregularly bordered with 
white; Araucaria excelsa (Norfolk Island 
Pine), a symmetrical-growing plant, whose 
branches, furnished with small, needle- 
shaped leaves, are borne in regular tiers. As¬ 
pidistra lurida is a well-known and popular 
plant for indoor decoration ; Aspidistra 
lurida variegata, a variegated-leaved variety 
of the preceding ; Asparagus plumosu 3 nanus, 
delicate Fern-like foliage, borne on firm, wiry 
stems; Asparagus Sprengeri, leaves broader 
than those of the preceding. Coprosma 
Baueriana variegata is a neat shrub, whose 
roundish leaves, each about an inch in dia¬ 
meter, are of a bright shining green, heavily 
edged with yellow; Chlorophytum datum 
variegaturn, a symmetrical-growing plant, 
with Grass-like leaves a foot to 15 inches in 
length, and about half-an-inch in width, 
bright green, margined with a creamy tint; 
Cordyline australis, a regular-grow ing plant, 
with Grass-like leaves. Cordyline congesta, 
forms an upright stem, clothed with dark- 
green leaves; Cordyline Eeckhautei, has an 
upright stem, clothed with long, strap shaped 
leaves, that arch over in an exceedingly grace¬ 
ful manner; Cyperus alternifolius, a* Sedge, 
whose grassy leaves, borne on erect stems’ 
are arranged a good deal like the ribs of an 
umbrella; Cyperus alternifolius variegates, 
a variety of the preceding, some of whose 
leaves are variegated with white; Eurya lati- 
folia variegata is a neat, freelv-branched 
shrub, whose leaves are somewhat like those 
of a Camellia, are marked with green, yellow, 
and pink, in varying proportions. isolepLs 
gracilis forms a dense tuft of dark green. 
Grass like leaves, that hang over so as to 
almost, if not quite, hide the pot; Ophio- 
pogon jaburan argenteo-variegatum, nume¬ 
rous strap-like leaves, about a quarter of an 
inch wide, and freely variegated with white; 
Ophiopogon spicatum aureo-variegaturn, 
leaves variegated with yellow. Veronica An- 
dersoni variegata is a much-branched shrub, 
whose leaves are freely variegated with w hite! 
and Yucca filamentosa variegata is a hand¬ 
some foliage plant., bordered deeply with 
white.] 

Aspidistra flowering (T.). — The flowering will 
not do any harm, as we have never met with a ease 
where seed was produced. We have several plants 
flowering now. It is a common thing for old plants 
to blossom, but we have never observed that they 
look any the worse for it. and the flowers are in¬ 
teresting resting on the surface of the soil. We find 
that those plants that flower freely always develop 
plenty of new leaves. 


Grounds. '—New Edition, 10th, rented, with descrip - 
twiu of all the best plants trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth 
medium, 8vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 


The English Flower Garden" may also lx 
had finely bound m S vols., half morocco, tla. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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OROHID8. 

CYPRIPEDIUM ALCIBIADES. 

The illustration represents a very fine variety 
of the above-named hybrid, which was raised 
in Major Holford’s collection at Tetbury, its 
parents being C. Leeanum giganteum x C. 
Mens, de Curte. The dorsal sepal is white, 
over 3J inches across, with a green base, and 
numerous rows of purple dots, the petals and 
lip yellow, tinged and marked with brown. In 
growth, foliage, and inflorescence it resembles 
both parents, and, like them, it has a robust 
constitution, and is worthy of a place among 
the many choice forms of the cooler growing 
Cypripediums. Plants of this hybrid will now 
be in a sufficiently advanced state of growth to 
allow any necessary potting, or resurfacing, to 
be carried out. The pots should be of mode¬ 
rate dimensions, according to the size of each 
plant. Cypripediums do not require so much 
drainage as many other Orchids; indeed, 
about one-third the depth of the pot 
will be nmply sufficient. It is essential 
that the compost should be of a reten¬ 
tive nature, and it should consist of 
lumps of fibrous loam and peat, with 
some of the finer particles shaken out, 
using it in equal proportions, adding a 
moderate amount of chopped Sphagnum 
Moss, with a liberal sprinkling of fine 
broken crocks, and a little coarse silver 
sand. These ingredients should be tho¬ 
roughly well mixed together, and then 
pot the plants with moderate firmness 
in a similar manner to any ordinary 
greenhouse plant, leaving sufficient 
space below' the rim of the pot for hold¬ 
ing water. The repotted plants will re¬ 
quire careful watering until they are 
fairly established, after which, and all 
through the growing period,- copious 
supplies are necessary. Those speci¬ 
mens which have not been disturbed at 
the roots, and have only been top- 
dressed, will require an abundance of 
water. Keep the plants in a cool, moist 
part of the intermediate-house, where 
the night temperature has a range of 
between 50 degs. and 60 degs. They 
appreciate a moderately light position, 
but not direct sunshine, and on all 
bright sunny days a light spraying over¬ 
head with clear tepid rain water is al¬ 
ways beneficial. With rare plants of 
this kind it is generally found desirable 
to increase the stock as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. or to obtain as many leading 
growths as the plant is capable of pro¬ 
ducing, so as, in one or two seasons, to 
be able to make a good flowering speci¬ 
men. To increase the stock of any 
plant having more than one leading 
growth it may be divided, and each 
piece potted separately, as previously 
advised for the older examples. Where 
more leading growths or back breaks 
are desired, and the plant is thoroughly 
well rooted, the rhizome may be severed 
at the base of each back growth, which 
in time will send out young shoots from 
their base, and thus produce a compact 
specimen, which in a few years, if 
properly cultivated, would make a handsome 
plant. W. H. W. 

GROWING COOL ORCHIDS. 

I have a range of houses, vinery, conservatory, and 
Peaeh-house, having a southerly aspect, the two 
former heated when necessary, though a fire is not 
kept going regularly through the winter. 1 have, 
separate from this, another house, with a south-west 
aspect, and unheated. Will you kindly let me know 
whether I could grow any kinds of Orchids in these 
houses— i.e., are there any sufficiently hardy for such 
a purpose? If there are, will you kindly name a few? 
If you could give a series of short articles dealing 
with the culture of hardy Orchids, 1 am sure it would 
interest many of your readers.—X. 

[In your vinery and Peach-house the fol¬ 
lowing Orchids may be grown with every 
chance of success, provided ordinary care be 
exercised as regards watering, etc. Before 
naming the most suitable Orchids, it may be 
advisable to mention that only those showy 
varieties are included, with which, after a 
few months of careful attention, the grower 
will be delighted when his care is rewarded 
by the production of their beautiful flowers. I 


Dendrobium nobile, D. Wardianum, D. cras- 
sinode. D. lituiflorum, D. fimbriatum, D. 
thyrsiflorum, the distinct D. Victoria Regina, 
which produces purplish-blue flowers, and 
the Australian D. speciosum, Laelia anceps, 
L. autumnalis, L. pumila, Pleione maculata, 
P. lagenaria, and Odontoglossum citrosmum 
may be grown in shallow pans or the ordi¬ 
nary flower pot, preferably the latter. Which¬ 
ever is used, suitable copper-wire handles 
should be neatly attached to them, in order 
to suspend the plants as near to the 
roof-glass ns possible. When growing 
Orchids in this manner it is best to have 
them potted in two-thirds fibrous peat, in 
lumps, the remainder living Sphagnum Moss, 
and small crocks, the whole being well mixed 
together. A mixture of sand is not advisable. 
Growers of experience find that the roots j 
sent out into the peat are more easily kept 
good under adverse circumstances, especially , 
in winter, than those in any other material. 
The Sphagnum Moss, however, is useful, par¬ 


practicable, of from 2 feet to 4 feet from the 
glass, and where they can be conveniently 
protected from strong sunshine and given a 
position out of the way of cold draughts. 
The following would make a good selection to 
commence with, and, if fairly treated, will 
yield a fine display of bloom during a greater 
part of the year : —Cypripedium insigne and 
its varieties, C. Leeanum, C. Charlesworthi, 
C. Spicerianum, C. villosum, Epidendrum 
vitellinum, E. radicans, Cymbidium Lowi- 
anum, C. eburneum, C. Tracyanum, 
Coelogyne cristata, Lycaste Skinneri, Calan- 
the veratrifolia, Phaius grandifolius, Zygo- 
petalum Mackayi, some Cattleyas. as C. 
labiata, C. Trianie, C. Mossiee, C. Skinneri, 
etc. La?lia purpurata and a few of the 
cheaper Lselio-Cattleyas may be experi¬ 
mented with. In your conservatory a few 
plants such as Cattleya citrina, Laelia albida, 
Vanda ccerulea, Dendrobium nobile, and D. 
Wardianum may be suspended from the roof. 
These species like plenty of air, but strong, 


Flower of Cypripedium Alcibiades. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s garden at 
Burford Lodge, Dorking. 


ticularly during the growing season, as it pre¬ 
serves a healthy moisture around the plant. 
Whilst growth is being made the plants 
should be carefully examined two or three 
times a week, and as each one becomes pro¬ 
perly dry a thorough watering should be 
afforded. This treatment should be closely 
followed until each plant begins to complete 
its season’s growth, when the amount of water 
should be gradually discontinued. In the 
autumn, when the sun commences to lose its 
power, also during the winter months, the 
plants should be watered as little as possible, 
consistent with preserving the pseudo-bulbs 
in a fairly plump condition, taking every care 
not to over-water a plump plant. Whenever 
the weather is cold, and the inside tempera¬ 
ture is below 50 degs.. it is advisable to pre 
serve a comparatively dry atmosphere, stag 
nant damp for any length of time, especially 
at night, being more fatal than cold. 

There are, besides those mentioned, other 
Orchids which may be grown in the same 
houses on open stages, at a distance, w'here 


direct sunshine on the young growths is in¬ 
jurious if they be exposed to its influence for 
any length of time. 

The separate house mentioned appears to 
he a suitable one for growing such species ns 
Disa grandiflora and others of this genus ; 
also such pretty Orchids as the Satyriums. 
The Disas thrive b' J st in pots or pans in a 
mixture of two-thirds dark, boggy peat, 
broken into small lumps, one-third Sphagnum 
Moss, and soft sandstone broken up into 
moderately-sized pieces. If there be no sand 
in the peat a little should be added. At the 
present time these plants should be growing 
freely, and will need to be well supplied 
with rain water ; the under sides of the leaves 
should be frequently syringed in order to 
keep them clean and free from insect pests, 
j and the plants should be surrounded with 
moisture until the flower-spikes appear; 
then, if the atmosphere be naturally damp, 
the syringing should be discontinued, but the 
plants should still be freely supplied with 
water until their flowers fade. As the foli- 
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age dies down the amount of water must be 
gradually lessened, but while at rest they 
must not be kept too dry. With proper care 
and attention they will begin to grow again 
in October or November, when repotting may 
be carried out. The South African Satyriums 
require similar treatment whilst growing, but 
so soon as the plants lose their foliage they 
should be kept perfectly dry until growth re¬ 
commences, when they should be repotted 
and watered freely. The proper compost for 
these plants is a mixture of one-half peat, the 
other half turfy loam and sand. Bonatea 
speciosa and Orchis foliosa also require the 
same kind of treatment and attention. We 
hope to deal by-and-bye with the culture of 
hardy Orchids. Many thanks for your kind 
suggestion.] 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES IN POTS. 

Th* forcing of these will be in active pro¬ 
gress now, and with longer sunny days water¬ 
ing will need attention. Occupying, as they 
do, the same pots as during the summer of 
last year, the pots are necessarily filled with 
active feeders. The exhaustion of the soil fol¬ 
lowing such continued occupancy renders it 
necessary to give stimulants of some kind. 
Drainings from the farmyard are, perhaps, the 
most valuable plant food, but it is not every¬ 
one who has such. Cow and horse droppings 
may each be soaked in tubs or tanks, and be 
employed for the daily waterings in a diluted 
state with much advantage ; but perhaps a 
greater proportion of your readers depends 
on dry chemical manures for surface dressings 
of the pots. There are so many of these 
manures that are suitable for Strawberries 
that it would almost seem invidious to par¬ 
ticularise. It may, however, be said that a 
change of diet is advisable, not confining one¬ 
self to any one particular kind. Some soils 
are more sensitive than others to the employ¬ 
ment of certain kinds of chemical manures, 
so that it may be found that better results 
follow the use of one manure over those of 
another. Next to healthy growth and judici¬ 
ous feeding comes the setting of the flowers. 
Here, again, no uniform law exists, for some 
growers can secure good crops of pot-grown 
Strawberries without any attempt at fer¬ 
tilising the flowers, while others have to em¬ 
ploy some means for setting the fruit. If the 
flowers are not perfectly set it will be found 
that the berries are deformed, and in extreme 
cases of no value whatever as dessert, so that 
attention should be directed to this appa¬ 
rently trivial, but very important, matter. 
Shelves undoubtedly are the best places for 
Strawberries in pots. These must not be 
under the shade of Vines or other trees, or 
the results will not be favourable. There is 
also the danger of red-spider attacking the 
Vines, which is a serious matter. Daily 
syringing with clear water is the most effec¬ 
tive remedy against the introduction and the 
spread of red-spider. Cold, cutting winds, 
and imperfect ventilation, eometimes invite 
another trouble—mildew. Strawberry fruits 
coated with this white fungus are useless, and 
once established there is not much hope of 
clearing it out. Flowers of sulphur is prob¬ 
ably the simplest and most efficacious, but 
iprhen this is used syringing must for the time 
being cease. Some use saucers to stand the 
pots in ; others, again, prefer to line the 
shelves with green Mess. The latter is much 
the better when watering is attended to. 
Saucers filled with water are apt to sour the 
soil unless much enre is given, and once this 
happens it is hopeless expecting fully-grown 
and well-flavoured fruit. Previous to 
gathering, the soil should be allowed to be¬ 
come somewhat drier for a short time, this 
helping the flavour. W. S. 


The eure for big-bud.— Mr. Walter E. 
Collinge, of the University Department of 
Economic Zoology, Birmingham, writing to 
a contemporary, says: “May I draw the 
attention of all growers of Black Currants to 
the importance of treating their trees with 
lime and sulphur, wherever affected with the 
Black Currantgall-mite? The first application, 
which should be du£dt^l on, should be given 
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at the end of this month. One part of ground 
unslaked lime to two parts of sulphur by 
weight. The second application should be 
put on a fortnight later, and consist of 
slightly less than one part of lime to two and 
a quarter parts of sulphur. A fortnight after 
this again dust with still less lime—say, half 
a part to two and a half of sulphur. The 
dusting should take place in the early morn¬ 
ing, when the dew is on the bushes. This 
method of treatment has proved most effec¬ 
tive, and I shall be glad to learn of the re¬ 
sults of any who use it this season.” 


TREATMENT OF CORDON PEARS. 

I have just finished planting a number of single, 
oblique cordon Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees, and 
espalier Apple-trees, also fan-trained Peach, Cherry, 
Morello Cherry, and Plum. I should be glad if you 
can advise me, through your valuable paper, how to 
treat or prune them, and when? They are mostly 
two and three years old. last season’s shoots varying 
from 6 inches to 3 feet and even 4 feet in length, the 
fan-trained Plum-trees having the longest growth.- 
F. White. 

[The amount of pruning that your cordon- 
trained trees of the Apple, Pear, and Plum 
will require depends entirely on their con¬ 
dition. If the wood is well ripened you may 
shorten the leading shoots back to one-third 
of their length, but if, on the contrary, they 
are weak and immature it would be best to 
cut them back harder, or, say, two-thirds; at 
any rate, to where the wood is firm, so as to 
obtain a good break with which to extend the 
trees. It sometimes happens with regard to 
some varieties of Pears that the leading 
shoots produce nothing but fruit buds when 
cultivated as cordons. These must, as a 
matter of necessity, be sacrificed on trees just 
planted, or which have not yet filled their 
allotted space, otherwise they will never ex¬ 
tend vertically or obliquely, as the case may 
be. Therefore, if any of your trees are in 
this condition you must cut the leader back 
hard to a prominent wood-bud, and repeat 
this process year after year until the trees 
reach their full limit. Cordons, two and 
three years old, should have fruiting spurs on 
the lower portions of the stems, with young 
growths on them. These latter require cut¬ 
ting back to three and four buds in the case 
of Apples and Pears, and from four to five 
buds on Plums, as the last named resent 
being too closely pruned. We may also men¬ 
tion incidentally that cordon Plums invari- 
ably need to be lifted the second season after 
planting, as they grow too strong to bear 
fruit if not so treated. Some varieties of 
Apples, and in a less degree Pears, also re¬ 
quire lifting to induce fruitfulness, but in 
this you must be guided by the amount of 
growth they make ; if it is rank and excessive 
then you may know that it has become neces¬ 
sary. 

Taking espalier-trained trees next, and 
supposing they already possess from two to 
three tiers of branches, with a leader, the 
first thing ia to shorten the latter back to 
9 inches or 12 inches, according to the dis¬ 
tance the existing branches stand apart from 
each other. In this case the topmost bud 
where you cut back to, will in due course 
break and form a shoot, and extend the stem 
upwards. The two best situated buds below 
this one should when they break be encour¬ 
aged to form shoots, one on either side of the 
stem, to form another tier of branches with, 
suppressing all growths below them, as we 
consider that with the exception of the 
points from where the branches originate 
espaliers should always have clean stems, 
and not be encumbered with spurs. The 
latest formed pair of branches, or those pro¬ 
duced last season, should, if well ripened, be 
cut back to one-third of their length, and 
see that both are of equal length. Treat the 
young shoots or leading growths on the older 
branches in the same manner each season, 
until they reach their limit, after which they 
will need to be pruned in the same way as 
ordinary spurs. The stems will also need to 
be extended vertically in the manner already 
described, until the desired height is reached, 
when there will be no further need for a 
“ leader,” and should be dispensed with. 

We also tender you much the same advice 
in regard to the pruning of fan-trained trees 
of the different kinds of fruit you name as for 


cordons. If the wood is well ripened, cut 
them back one-third, and if not, two-thirds of 
their total length in all cases. With respect 
to the training of these trees, you cannot do 
better than take an open fan aa your guide, 
and imagine the two lowermost branches or 
shoots to represent the two lower or diagonal 
ribs of the fan, with the others radiating be¬ 
tween these two points at equal distances 
apart. If the young shoots are pruned to an 
equal length, and then trained out as advised, 
bringing the lowermost on either side of the 
stem down until they are at right angles with 
the stem, or nearly so, with the remainder 
placed equidistant, the foundation of the 
future trees will be properly formed at the 
outset. It is the neglect of so doing that is 
responsible for the numbers of one-sided and 
baaly-formed trees that are so often seen up 
and down the country.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apples for espaliers.-1 planted last November 
a dozen maiden Apples on Paradise with the view of 
growing them into four or five armed cordons round 
a hoop. I cut them down to within about 14 inches 
to 16 inches of the ground. Now I should like to 
make four of them espaliers, low, say, two tiers, and 
I should be very much obliged if you would tell me 
which of the kinds would be the most suitable for 
espaliers? The varieties are: Bismarck, Warner’s 
King, Peasgood's Nonsuch. Chas. Ross, Jas. Grieve, 
Gascoigne's Scarlet, The Queen, Stirling Castle, and 
Blenheim Orange.— Cordon. 

[Of the nine varieties of Apples named in 
your list, we think James Grieve, Charles 
Ross, Bismarck, and Peasgood's Nonsuch are 
four most likely to suit your purpose. On 
some soils The Queen forms a good espalier, 
but on heavy loams it is rather too strong a 
grower to succeed as such, and this latter 
remark also applies to Blenheim Orange, 
Gascoigne's Seedling, and Warner’s King. 
If you have a sandy or light loamy soil to 
deal with, you may substitute either The 
Queen or Gascoigne's Scarlet for Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch.] 

Strawberry The Laxton for forcing.— Will 
you please give me your opinion on The Laxton 
Strawberry for forcing? I layered about 150 plants 
last August, in 3-inch pots, and put them into 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots October 20th, in a compost of loam, 
leaf-mould, decayed manure, and a dash of bone- 
meal and sand. I potted them fairly firmly, and kept 
them in a cold-frame until the first week in Febru¬ 
ary, when I put fifty plants into a house with a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. by day, sometimes 
more by sun-heat. They are growing very strong 
and leafy, but there are no signs of flower-stems. Do 
you think they will be likely to fruit? What would 
be best to do with 100 pots I still have in cold-frame 
yet? Any information will be thankfully received.— 
Dublin. 

[The Laxton Strawberry, however good 
and prolific it is when grown outdoors, is not 
adapted for forcing, and this, in a great 
measure, will account for- your failure. All 
the same, it is strange that some few of the 
plants did not push up flower-spikes, because 
the season is now getting pretty well ad¬ 
vanced. You have subjected the plants to 
rather more heat than is advisable for Straw¬ 
berries in the early stages of forcing, 45 degs. 
by night and 50 degs. by day being ample 
until the flower-spikes push up. Too much 
warmth and the unsuitability of the variety 
for forcing are, no doubt, mainly, if not 
wholly, responsible for the plants being 
sterile. There is also the possibility of some 
of them having been blind. We should ad¬ 
vise you to throw the plants you have in 
heat away, and keep the remainder in the 
cold-frame, well airing them by day and 
shutting up and protecting the frame at 
night, when they come into bloom. By these 
means you will be able to obtain a few dishes 
in advance of the outdoor crop, provided, of 
course, these plants do not behave in a simi¬ 
lar manner to those you have forced. If they 
flower and fruit satisfactorily you will then 
have ample and further proof that the variety 
in question is not a “forcer.” A good eaH.v 
variety for the above-named purpose is Royal 
Sovereign, which produces good crops of 
magnificent fruit, if properly managed ; and 
this we advise you to grow another season. 
We shall be glad if other growers who may 
have tried The Laxton for forcing will give 
us their opinion of its value for this purpose.] 


lex to Volume XXVIXI.-The hinding cover. 

Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
free, Sid.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
nay be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub- 
, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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VEGETABLES. 

IMMATURE SEED POTATOES. 

Mr. C. Foster, of the Reading University 
College, mentioned the other day, in relation 
to unripe or immature Potatoes saved till now 
for present planting, that the shoots they 
made were greatly superior in stoutness to 
those made by ripened tubers from the same 
stocks, but left in the ground till the late 
autumn. That is, so far, a remarkable re¬ 
commendation. So few persons, however, 
have put the merits of unripe Potatoes for 
planting into competition with those left in 
the ground late to fully mature, that the fact 
Mr. Foster has mentioned is little known, as 
to whether it is best to plant tubers at the 
usual time or late, to later give unripe seed 
tubers. Mr. Foster favours planting as 
usual in April, and lifting early—say, end 
of July for early varieties, or end of August 
for late ones—in preference to planting late 
and lifting at the usual time. To have the 
tubers quite unripe, the skins being tender, 
the lifting of so many as may be needed for 
experimental planting should be done soon 
after the bloom has fallen, and the tops are 
still green and vigorous. The tubers, handled 
with some care, should be placed thinly in 
shallow boxes and stood in a cool place in 
ample light. The tender skins will harden, 
and if so housed all the winter there will be 
no sap exhaustion. It does seem as if the 
whole matter hinged on the condition of the 
tuber when planted, as to whether it had a 
fair proportion of sap in its composition, or 
whether it had converted its sap into starch. 
That unripe Potatoes do possess more sap 
is amply evidenced in the greater strength of 
the shoots they put forth. Still farther, these 
shoots produce strong plants, and at the same 
time good crops. I am most anxious to in¬ 
duce many readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated to plant shortly with their ordinary 
stocks of Potatoes a few of each of the varie¬ 
ties they grow expressly to lift early and un¬ 
ripe ; then save these roots as advised, and 
plant the following year in rows beside simi¬ 
lar rows of ripe or mature tubers lifted from 
the same varieties. A. D. 


HEATING A TOMATO-HOUSE. 

I am enclosing you herewith a sketch of a greenhouse 
(or forcing-house, perhaps better) I have built in xny 
garden, with the dimensions thereof. I have got it 
now nearly completed, and it is with regard to the 
heating 1 require your assistance. You will see from 
the sketch, I have arranged at the south end a 
space for staging, and at the other end are borders. 
The narrow one L intend for Tomatoes, and the other 
one lor Cucumbers, etc. The first question is: What 
maximum temperature should I provide for, and 
should I do well by providing pipes in a portion of 
the wide bed for bottom-heat? 1'erhaps it would be 
all advantage in both beds for growing Tomatoes very 
early? Would anything be gained by dividing the 
house by a partition, or will it answer in one length? 

I have not as yet provided for a boiler until 1 have 
the benefit ot your advice as to the maximum 
temperature with the outside minimum at, say, 
HU degs. Fah. This will enable me to base my cal¬ 
culations for the requirements.—L. J. C. 

[The reply to your first query is that for 
Cucumbers you would require a maximum 
temperature of 75 degs. with artificial heat, 
while for Tomatoes 00 degs. would suffice. 
There being, as you will perceive, a wide dif¬ 
ference in the requirements of the two sub¬ 
jects as regards artificial warmth, it will 
hardly surprise you when we remark that you 
cannot hope to grow’ the two successfully to¬ 
gether in the same house. Again, and inde¬ 
pendent of their needing dissimilar tempera¬ 
tures, the humid atmosphere so necessary to 
the well-being of the Cucumber would be 
fatal to the Tomato, as it would only en¬ 
courage rank, unfruitful growth, and the 
plants would sooner or later fall a prey to 
disease. However, this need not discourage 
you, for there is a \way out of the difficulty, 
and we would advise you to act as follows : 
Seeing you have decided on setting a portion 
of the house apart for growing plants, etc., 
in, we should shut this off from the other 
part of it. Then we should put in another 
partition some 18 feet or 20 feet further on, 
which would form another division. If you 
supply this division with sufficient liot-water- 
piping to command the above-named tem¬ 
perature, and provide piping to supply hot- 
torn heat under the beds also, you wmil-l ex- 
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perience no difficulty whatever in producing 
any quantity of Cucumbers. This would, we 
find, on reference to the plan, leave you a 
division from 28 feet to 30 feet in length, 
in which you could grow Tomatoes. Both 
this and the Cucumber division, as well as 
the greenhouse, should he heated indepen¬ 
dently of each other, so that you may always 
have the heating arrangements under perfect 
control. To this end, the main flow and 
return pipes would he best laid under the 
floor, and extend to as far or just inside of 
the division we suggest should be given up 
to Tomatoes. If you act on our suggestion, 
you will require two partitions, and these for 
the sake of getting all the light you can. 
should be of w r ood and glass, and the doors 
glazed also. The foregoing would, we sub¬ 
mit, be the most economical method of utilis¬ 
ing the house for the cultivation of the sub¬ 
jects you mention ; hut, should you require 
further information, we should be men happy 
to afford it.J . ■ . 

CULTURE OF SEAKALE. 

As the planting season is close at hand, a 
few notes as to the best method of growing 
good crowns for another winter may prove 
useful to some of the many readers of this 
journal. A well-manured, deeply-trenched 
soil is essential, whether the plants he raised 
from seed or from cuttings, and probably the 
former method is the better for those that 
have not previously grown this vegetable. 
The month of March is a suitable time to 
sow r the seed, which should be done in patches 
2 feet apart each way, sowing six or eight 
seeds around the circular patch 9 inches or so 
in diameter, thinning down to three or four 
plants when large enough to handle. At such 
a distance these could be forced where they 
are, hut if ground is too scarce, the seed may 
be sow’n in drills 18 inches asunder, 2 inches 
deep, thinning down to 6 inches apart later. 
These plants may be transplanted next 
season, though I am aware some take them 
up and force the ensuing winter; but the 
heads are small compared with those of two 
years’ growth or root eutting3. The latter 
may be set out in a similar way, and can be 
forced several years in succession ; but where 
the stock is annually lifted, and forced into 
growth indoors, the sets may be planted with 
the dibber 12 inches apart, in rows 18 inches 
asunder, keeping the ealluscd end 2 inches 
below the surface level, making sure the base 
of each cutting has a resting-place at the 
bottom of the hole made with the dibber. 
These root-cuttings usually send up three or 
four young shoots, and as only one is re¬ 
quired, the weakest must be rubbed off, put¬ 
ting the soil around the selected shoot to pre¬ 
vent its being broken off by rough winds. 
Summer treatment includes frequent stirring 
of the soil with the flat hoe, and giving about 
three applications of artificial manure be¬ 
tween the plants during active grow th. Garden 
or agricultural salt, such as put on Aspara¬ 
gus-beds, and at a similar rate, forms an 
excellent fertiliser for Seakale. Varieties are 
few. Lily-white and Beddard’s Improved 
Purple are the two best that have come under 
my notice. East Devon. 


ASPARAGUS QUARTERS. 

As soon as the ground is dry enough to work, 
go over the beds and gather up any atones, 
sticks, etc., that may have come out with the 
manure. If the manure should be too long 
to fork into the bed, get a coarse wooden 
rake and remove it, pointing in the remain¬ 
ing manure with the garden fork, not bury¬ 
ing it deeply, or molesting the crowns of the 
Asparagus. In the absence of manures con¬ 
taining ammonia, such as stable or farm¬ 
yard supplies, it would be well to wait until 
new growth appears in April, when weekly 
applications, moderate only in quantity, 
will be necessary to assist the “Grass” to 
push up, choosing, if possible, showery 
weather, so that its action to the roots may 
be quick. Some still adopt the bed system, 
and clean up the alleys, throwing the soil 
from the same in over the crowns, but most 
of the Asparagus is now grown on the flat. 
Ground for new plantations should have been 
prepared ere this, though the work can still 
be done should such have been delayed, 


as planting eannot be done until near the 
end of March or early in April, when new 
growth is apparent. Double digging or 
trenching is necessary, so that the fleshy roots 
can penetrate deeply into the soil, and heavy 
coats of good manure must be afforded if 
good returns are expected. One or two-year- 
old seedlings are the best for planting,* lift¬ 
ing them carefully with forks, shading them 
from the sun, and replanting with as little 
delay as possible, the rows to be 2 feet 
asunder, the plants half that distance, 
spreading out the roots carefully in the wide 
trench or drill, and firming the same with the 
feet as work proceeds, raking the surface 
over after two rows have been planted. Seed 
may he sown towards the end of March in 
shallow drills 10 inches or 12 inches asunder, 
thinning out the seedlings to 3 inches apart, 
if likely to get crowded. Connovcr’s Colossal 
still holds the field as a good all-round 
variety, . although the Giant French ia 
esteemed by many cultivators. 

J. Mayne. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forcing Potatoes.—1 am forcing some Potatoes 
(in large pots) in vinery ou the border, about 8 feet 
to 10 feet below the glass roof, the temperature being 
about 60 degs. I have been informed that (1) the 
plants should later on be transplanted out-of-doors; 
(2) that no result will follow unless this is done; (3) 
that if the tops are taken ofT before flowering no 
Potatoes will be formed. There is considerable top- 
growth. 1 shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
inform me if the above information is correct, and if, 
at the same time, you will advise me as to the correct 
method of treatment? 1 may add that the Potatoes 
are planted in decayed sods. — NoviCK. 

[You have been wrongly advised and mis¬ 
led altogether as to the forcing of Potatoes 
under glass, because if you were to trans¬ 
plant them outdoors you would b 2 courting 
certain failure, and the same result would 
also happen were you to remove the tops. 
Without the tops it is impossible for new 
tubers to he formed. Under judicious 
treatment, very excellent new Potatoes can 
be produced under glass either in frames on 
liot-beds or in heated pits, and w-e have ere 
now grown them in large pots in vineries and 
Peach-houses with the best results. The 
great thing is to move the pots from one house 
to another as the temperatures which have 
to he advanced according to the requirements 
of the legitimate occupants become too high 
for the well-being of the Potatoes. An inter¬ 
mediate temperature answers best for Potato¬ 
forcing, and if the pots are placed so that, 
the tops experience all the light available, 
there is no difficulty at all in the matter. 
Where you have erred is in having the pots 
so far away from the light and in not lighten¬ 
ing the loam or decayed sods by the addition 
of a little leaf-mould or similar substance. 
This, necessary as it is, is not of so much 
moment as affording the growths an abun¬ 
dance of light. Plenty of light, combined 
with a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs.. 
and accompanied with plenty of fresh air (not 
cold draughts), never fails to produce a good 
crop of-tubers, provided, of course, that the 
soil is kept properly moistened and the variety 
selected is one suitable for forcing. We are 
afraid matters are too far gone for the ad¬ 
vice tendered above to be of much practical 
use to you this season (unless you can ele¬ 
vate the pots in some way to bring the tope 
nearer to the light), but you should bear it 
in mind before making a start another 
season.] 

Too early sowing of Winter Kales. -One 
too common fault in relation to Winter Kales 
is sowing seed too early. The end of April or 
early in May is soon enough for all the Kale 
or Broccoli section, as these plants make 
their chief growth in the cool autumn rather 
than during hot summer weather. Savoy 
Cabbages, especially the dwarf early varie¬ 
ties—Tom Thumb, Dwarf Gem, Early Ulm. 
and others—should not he sown till from th* 
middle to the end of May. It is sheer wasU 
to have breadths of these winter Cabbages 
turning in white-hearted in September and 
October, when really they arc not wanted 
till February and March. It is but needful 
to plant late and thickly to get from a 
moderate area of ground a great abundance 
of small heads, and these, when frosted, are 
delicious eating. - A. D. 
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GARDEN WORK. | 

Conservatory.- Bulbs in the conservatory 
are now very bright and effective. A few good 
clumps of Solomon’s Seal are distinct and 
attractive, and associate well with Dielytra 
S'K'ftabilis. Gladiolus The Bride, and, 
though not often seen. Ixias and Spuraxis, do 
well in pots, and the flowers are nice for 
cutting. I do not think Hyacinths, as we 
used to grow them in single pots, are so 
popular as they were. Wo seem to want pots 
well filled, hence three bulbs are placed in a 
pot. all either of one colour or mixed, though, 
when mixed, varieties which flower about tin* 
same time should be selected. Tulips are 
usually started in box \s in a subdued light, 
if required for cutting, to get a good length 
of stem, but this length of stem is not re¬ 
quired when the bulbs as they come into 
flower are transferred to pots or vas-s. By 
way of a change, small Ferns an* sometime., 
worked in among the bulbs when required for 
the room, though they are not required when 
used for massing in the conservatory. Bulbs 
which have flowered in the conservatory 
should be hardened off in a cold-frame and 
then planted out in the borders. Though of 
no use for forcing next year, they will flower 
in the border. There is generally room for 
these thing; to be grouped among the shrubs 
in the oj>en places or round the margin. 
Cuttings of the best winter flowering plants 
struck now and helped on for a time in heat 
will make nice little plants for next winter’s 
flowering in 4-inch pots, and these small pots 
can be placed on a shelf near the glass in 
September. Malmaison Carnations -in fact, 
all Carnations for floweiing under glass - 
must have free ventilation. A light house, 
well ventilated, is the place* for all Carna¬ 
tions. Those of the American or Tree sec¬ 
tion intended for winter flowering will, when 
the weather becomes genial. Ik* placed on a 
bed of coal-ashes in the open air. Sow- Bal¬ 
sams and Celosias in heat for flowering in the 
conservatory in the summer. 

8tOVe.— The variegated-leaved Begonias 
were at one time great favourites, but an* not 
now so common. 1 one * saw a bank of these 
plants against a wall in a small shady stove, 
and very attractive they were. The bank was 
supported by wires, and the front lined with 
green Moss. These* plants are easily propa 
gated from leaves, in the same way as 
Gloxinias are increased, either by laying the 
leaves flat on sandy p at in pans, with the 
mid rib severed at intervals, and kept close 
on the sand. If the stems of the leaves are 
inserted in pans or pots filled with sandy 
P 'at, bulbs will form at the has* of the cut¬ 
ting. The Streptoearpus is easily raised 
from seeds now . and is just the plant, for the 
amateur’s small house, and should lx* potted 
on if fine specimens are wanted till they are 
in 7-inch pots. They flower very freely, and 
there is a considerable range of colour in the 
flowers. Young cuttings of Begonia Gloire 
do Lorraine and its varieties will strike now 
in sandy jn*at in a w arm propagating-eas *. 
and should be grown on during summer till 
they are in 6-inch pots. Nice specimens can 
be grown in this size pot. and they are beauti¬ 
ful in baskets. 

Ferns under glass. All the hardier Ferns 
can soon be grown into specimens, but tin* 
delicate species take time. All the As- 
pleniums, which produce little offshoots on 
the fronds, may easily Ik* increased by tak¬ 
ing them off and fixing them on the surface of 
sandy soil in shallow boxes, keeping them 
in heat till progress has been made. All the 
usual green lions' Ferns require warmth to 
push them along when small- Later they 
will do in an ordinary greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture J and, of course, in summer the larger 
plants may be planted or plunged out in a 
shady dell, to create, in association with 
other fine-foliaged plants, a rich, tropical 
effect. Spores of any kind of Fern may be 
sown now in pots of rather heavy loam 
covered with glass, and the pots stood in 
saucers to hold water, as all the moisture re¬ 
quired must be drawn up from below. Young 
8|>eeimciiM may be shifted into larger pots. It 
is never worth while, in dealing with cheap, 
easily-raised Ferns, wasting time in restoring 
to health a plant which has lost tone from 
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any cause. Fill baskets w ith Nephi ok*pis 
exaltata and other drooping kinds. Sonic of 
the Davallias are charming worked into balls 
like those the Japanese send us. 

Repotting hard-wooded plants. -Curing 
the next month many of the Australian 
plants may be repotted if they are pot-bound ; 
but, in the case of old plants, if the roots are 
in good condition, it is not necessity to re¬ 
pot annually, though, in some cases, it mav 
be desirable to turn them out of the pots and 
sec what condition the drainage is in. All 
the fine-rooted plants should have good 
fibrous peat, freely mixed with sharp sand, and 
the potting-stick must be used to make ill * 
soil firm. Keep the collar of the plant well 
up, as to bury tlr* collar of a Heath or an 
Azalea would be fatal. Many of the Aus¬ 
tralian plants, especially Acacias, will thrive 
if one half the compost is yelluw loam. After 
flowering, all hard-wooded things should bo 
gone over, and all seed pods picked off. If 
auv pruning is required it should receive 
attention before much growth has been made. 
The syringe should la* used freely to clear off 
dust and dead foliage, if any. 

Cucumbere. Those who have no suitable 
house for Cucumbers may commence ojiera- 
tious now' in their hot-beds. A bed 3 feet or 
4 feet high, if well put together, will grow 
Cucumbers well. Of course, a frame is not 
equal to a low span-roofed house for quantity, 
though for quality, as regards flavour, there 
is nothing to choose. A good variety of 
Telegraph is hard to beat, where quality has 
to be considered. 

Window-boxes. It is too soon yet to tliink 
about tender plants, but hardy spring flower¬ 
ing plants are cheap. Violas and Pansies 
are nice, and the Primrose family will supply 
brightness and sweetness. Forget-me-nots 
also are charming, especially when hacked 
up with dwarf yellow Wallflowers. Daisies 
and other simple things are appreciated by 
the town dwellers at this season. 

Outdoor garden. Evergreen trees and 
shrubs may be moved up to the middle of 
April, and, in careful hands, the work may 
be, in fact, is. done later. Now and during 
April is a good time to move Hollies. Many 
things fail from want of a little care during 
dry weather in April and May. especially in 
damping over foliage after a bright sunny day. 
Damping the foliage is of more value than 
giving so much water to the roots. I think 
sometimes too much water is given to the 
roots of newly-planted evergreens. A good 
deal of the I{os** pruning is done, but late- 
planted Boses should he cut hard hack to 
give the plants a chance to get well estab¬ 
lished, and lay a foundation for future* work. 
The propagation of Dahlias from cuttings will 
now' bo in progress. The Cactus and Pom¬ 
pon forms are the most popular in the gar¬ 
den. Very good plants of single-flowered 
varieties may he raised from seeds, if heljx'd 
on in heat. They make good mixed Inals. 
Where large bods have to In? filled they can 
he pegged down. All kinds of hardy annuals 
may In* sown outside now. 

Fruit garden.- Recently-planted Rasp¬ 
berries should be cut back to within a few 
inches of the ground. Especially is this 
necessary where the canes are at all weakly. 
Never, if it can Ini avoided, make new planta¬ 
tions from old, exhausted plants. Of course, 
antuinn-Irearing Rasplierrics arc cut back to 
the ground every season after bearing. A 
mulch of good manure will be very beneficial 
to all Rasjiln'rrics. Make up hot-beds for 
Melons. The beds should In* substantial and 
built up with reasonable firm in s*; A mixture 
of tree-leaves and manure makes the most 
serviceable beds. Lay sods of turf under the 
bills of soil. Good sound loam, rather adhe¬ 
sive in character, mixed with a little hone- 
meal and a dash of soot and wood-ashes, 
forms a good compost for Melons, and should 
be pressed down, as the plants do lK*st in a 
firm root-run. Melons should Ik* grown with¬ 
out shade ; give a little ventilation early on 
bright mornings, and sprinkle and shut up 
early in the afternoon. Feed Strawlierries 
on early border with good short manure. A 
top-dressing will be beneficial to all Straw¬ 
berry-beds, if it was not given in the autumn. 
A sprinkling of soot and lime may 1m* used to 
keep off slugs and snails. 


Vegetable garden. —Many people are busy 
now planting Potatoes, and if there is much 
to do, from the end of March to the middle 
of April is a good time to plant. As regards 
varieties, most people have their favourite 
kinds, which have proved their value in 
previous years, but a change of seed from 
Scotland, and possibly also from Ireland, will 
be an advantage, and will pay, even though 
the cost may he a little more. Duke of York, 
Windsor Castle, and Tin* Factor may he 
planted by those who have no ideal varieties 
of their own. They crop well, and the 
quality is good. It will soon be time to sow 
the main crop of Carrots. Those who have* 
in the past had maggoty Carrots may try the 
effect of vapoi it *. It is not expensive, and is 
easily applied during the cultivating opera¬ 
tions. Those who dejvend largely upon 
Onions raised under glass may combine the 
culture with spring planted Strawberries. I 
have seen very good crops raised in this way. 
W in tor greens should Ik* sow n now or very 
shortly. Leeks also should he sown for ordi¬ 
nary use. For exhibition the time for sowing 
has gone by. They are usually sown under 
glass. * E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

A/n il 1st .—All the hardiest of the bedding 
plants are being moved to cold-frames, where, 
with a covering of mats at night, they will be 
quite safe. Sowed seeds of Low’s Salmon 
Queen and other varieties of Cyclamens. 
These will make strong plants for flowering in 
6 inch pots next. year. We believe in early 
sowing and bringing the plants on quietly. 
YYTitcrod inside borders of fruit-houses with 
warm liquid-manure. Cool-houses are being 
planted with Tomatoes. 

A /o il Jnd. Finished pruning Tea and 
other Boses. Made a new plantation of Rhu¬ 
barb in rows 4 feet apart, at 4 feet intervals 
in the rows. Brussels Sprouts will be planted 
between the rows the first season. Moved 
all Chrysanthemums to cold-frames. Those 
plants which require root space are receiving 
a shift. Sowed main crop of Carrots. A 
succession of Horn Carrots will lx* sown lip 
to June for drawing young. Planted out more 
Lettuces, and tied up early Lettuces to 
blanch. 

April .hr/. The mowing machines are 
going their regular weekly rounds, and edg¬ 
ings arc trimmed and straightened, so that 
all may he orderly and trim to the eye. 
Dahlias are being propagated from cuttings 
as fast as they can Ik; obtained. The cut¬ 
tings are inserted in sandy soil in thumbs and 
plunged in hot-bed, where roots quickly form. 
Potted Tuberous Begonias from boxes into 
single pots. Beds for Begonias will be made 
richer in liianurial matters than is required 
for Geraniums and other plants. 

April / f th i. -We raise a good many tender 
annuals from seeds. These are now being 
pricked off, some singly, into pots, and others 
into boxes. All will be beljK*d with a little 
beat at first. Shallow boxes are used for 
Lobelias and other small stuff, such as 
Stocks, Asters, etc. Sowed a collection of 
Pansies on a piece of well-worked ground. 
Pansies are often sown too late. If sown 
late, and there conics a dry summer, many 
seeds and plants fail. Anything very choice 
is sown in boxes, but we want a large number. 

April ath .—Planted out round the shrub¬ 
bery borders a lot of bulbs which have been 
forced. The Narcissus family is planted in 
large numbers in the wilderness and among 
the Grass near the hedge in the orchard. Put 
in more cuttings of Salvia patens. We have 
also sown seeds, as we want a good stock of 
this plant. Sowed Autocrat Peas. The 
ground has been deeply worked and manured. 
In shallow’ soils Peas in a dry summer nearly 
always fail. 

April 6th.- Sowed dwarf French Beans at 
the foot of a south wall. We can shelter thorn 
if it is frosty in Mav. Put in cuttings of 
Coleus thvrsoideu.s. The Coleus as a foliage 
plant has lost caste of late years, but C. 
thyrsoidcus is useful for its flower effect in 
winter. Sowed more winter greens of vari¬ 
ous kinds, and also Lettuces for succession. 
Small salading. such as Radishes, Cress, and 
Mustard, are sown as often as required now. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GARDE.,YIjYG ILL CAT RAT El). 


Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted In 
S ree °f charge if correspondents follow these 
9h<nUd ** Clearly and concisely 
on om side of the paper only, and addressed to 
u«ed,tor of nfF«n&a££?%%Z£' 

^*"4 Ttf mLZZr^TtZ xs? £ 

b e e g medin n thfia^Wh* ^nation he may desire to 

tael SL“S 

^ce queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that , as Gardening hasToU 
nhnJ.^r 8 * so ! r } tt . t ] me . »« advance of date, queries cannot 
always be. replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not revh l 
queries by post. m, uu 1101 reply to 

fruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming f ruit should bear in mind that several specunens 
Vl d if trent . ftp&c* of colour and size of the same kind 
y ™rJ! In xt i determination. We have received frw 

c ?V reg P < ™dent8 single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other, 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
tn many cases so triflina that it is necessary that three 
WecZundertX 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

n * r £ 8 , a ^ter flowering in pots 

(L. K. Wickham).— After flowering, the bulbs should 
be allowed to ripen off naturally, and may be kept 
n the pots rather dry until the time of repottini 
•lien an> small bulbs should be picked out from the’ 
flmvenng ones, and planted in boxes of rich soil to 
grow for a year into flowering bulbs. 

AI ^*? 48 f °T- damp soil (Lady Norah Noel)- 
Almost any ehmbers will do in such a soil, if the 

depth of°? fr S ef ta -m'? to d ^ out A ! ! e naturaI soil to a 
a in,.!. f '!f f t a , nd as . w,do - butting into the bottom 
0 inches of rough clinkers or broken bricks. If this 

nern-it ! is‘ VOU r an pla,,t An,IW ‘ lo l’ sis - a »y of the Ivies, 
Clematises, Kiionymus radicans variegatus Pvrus 

itoSs ll ‘ w!. ,n ,in n!f/‘ y f l th ? r8 * int ‘ ,u<li,| g the climbing 
Hoses. V\ e do not reply to queries by post. 

«rS la ^ t8 ior , }>»■*•*■ Of’.).-Ivy-leaved Pelargoni¬ 
ums are useful plants for baskets, being easy to 
manage free flowering, and very attractive Xn in 
fo?°tL S ‘ fV ‘‘ ra of t,lc Tropwolums are well adapted 
for the same purpose. Marguerites, Fuchsias and 

/as^sueh T y \ P c b, r. a,,d w,lite Campanu¬ 
las, such as C. isophylla and i. alba, are delightful 
basket plants, being exceptionally free in bloom 
several l kin , easi $ s !j < , culture - Asparagus plumosus and 
well ill hasket8°* * CriW ’ a * the Ncphrolepis, also do 

Asparagus plumosus (R. /f.).-Secdlings are 

S'lrT™ ™ ll vr? d tt,an P ,ant ® from cuttings, 
and tin j grow and do better in every way Sow the 

*!* ljeat - and « row t,IG plants on quick* in a 

bSth S at V H., te r ,P f ratUr 1 e ’- abundaDce of moisture 
both at the roots and in the atmosphere. The dif- 

Tvmna^i bet T een the ordinary A. plumosus and A p 
nanus is not great, the latter being merely a selec- 

l t ?tr° f if t,( i m f 08 f co . m P acfc mowing forms. Even the 
latter, if planted out and treated liberally will “run 

tTe ay iareT e f r nr, , n later * f For clltting wo Should prefer 

itmnSv® t l as 1 . t grows m °re quickly and 
strongly. Train it on wires near the glass. 


and the gorgeous flowers of the Phvllocaeti are 
u ways admired. With one or two Aloes, a small 
plant of the variegated-leaved American Aloe (Agave 
americium) Crassula coccinea, Rochca falcata, the 
nat s-tail Cactus, a few Gasterias and Haworthias 
with some rci»resentatives of the miniature geometri¬ 
cal-shaped Cact i, a pretty and interesting group might 
be formed that would not be injured by the great 
heat of the summer’s sun. ® 

Camellias dropping their buds (B. W.) -The 
usual cause of Camellias dropping their buds before 
they are expanded is lack of moisture at the roots, 
lei haps the white one which holds its buds is in a 
■T, 11 ?" V,,e . r ° ^roota are da mper than is the case 
with the red one that sheds its buds. Any defective 
root action, whether caused by excessive dryness, too 
much moisture, a sudden check or rapid rise of tem¬ 
perature will result in this bud-dropping, but the 
lirst is the most frequent cause. 

The Mourning Iris (Iris Husiana) <7. t\ w\> _ 
I 1 ;?,:' 8 I'T la v> ,,St Sp, ; ri,is V f t,lL ‘ gro,| l* known as 
^ urn I 8 ’ Vou , mu ‘ st M * Plant it that it can have 
a deb, V te °f growth and a definite season of 

complete rest by covering the roots from all chances 
of moisture, but in such a way that the sun rnav play 
on the plants. A bell-glass should he put over the 
bulbs, say, from nnd July to the end of .September 
when the covering may be removed. The soil should 
bo deep sandy loam and mortar-rubbish, or bone-meal 
may be freely added to the soil at planting-time, 
winch is best done in the early autumn. The position 
should be quite open so that the plants may be 
ripened properly. It may be grown as a hardy plant 
in some parts of the country, but a light, warm or 
chalky soil is essential to its welfare. It blooms dur¬ 
ing April, much depending on the season. 

Crassula coccinea (Inquirer).-You should at 
once strike some cutting* of your plants, and when 
these have rooted you may throw the old plants 
away, as they become leggy and lose much of their 
beauty. Cuttings strike readily, and when well 
rooted pot off singly. When growth is on the move 
nip out the points of the shoots to make the plants 
bushy, shifting on into larger pots when more root 
space is needed. Cuttings rooted now will, if well 
attended to, make nice-flowering plants in 5-inch pots 
next year. If, however, you prefer to keep the old 
plants, you can cut them back to induce them to 
make fresh growth, potting them when the new shoots 
have well started, and keeping in a frame till, say, 
August, when they ran be stood outside against a 
sunny wall to ripen the growth, as, being very suc¬ 
culent, (’russulas need a thorough ripening i‘u the 
autumn to induce them to flower freely. 

Libonia floribunda after blooming ( Spes).- 
When the flowering period is over the plants should 
be shortened back, perhaps, to half their height (not 
cut down), and kept somewhat closer with occasional 
syringing. This will cause them to push out young 
shoots from all parts, and as soon as these shoots are 
about a third of an inch long the plants must be re¬ 
potted, using for the purpose a mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a little sand. As a rule, the plants 
may be put into the same sized pots as before, the 
old ball of earth being reduced sufficiently for this 
to be done. They must then for a time be treated 
as before; but as the mots take hold of the new soil 


Plants under greenhouse stage (A.).—It will 
hILVfr 1 SS to ,. expccfc flowering plnnts to thrive in a 
border beneath a broad shelf or stage in a green* 
house on which pot-plants stand. There would not 

{£.*x »,r* i "r —mE. ?“p Vom 

: „ p J an , J 1 K chief things for such a position are 
! <xr , f K ‘ rns > ^h.as Adiantum capillus-Veneris 
?, nd j\- (nueatuin, Eteris serrulata, also some of the 
Mosses such as Selaginella denticulata, Panicum 
varicgatum, a trailing plant, and the variegated 
OphiopoRon. These things, not too thickly plan^ed- 
* be , J-raihng plants being a carpet for tire Ferns- 
would soon cover the ground and be very pleasing 

hf. It .).—The cause of the 
failure to bloom is unripened wood, brought about 

nnahf'A the P lanta in a north border. You 

ought to lift them now and transfer them to an ope 
position m the garden, letting them have good rich 
i » * ater them freeI y during the summer and 
mulch them with rotten manure so as to encourage 
a free growth. Given this treatment the plants ought 
to become strong, and the wood will ripen well. You 
fn n P °^ Up A he P. Ia,,ts in tbe autumn, and the 
g AfK! n ff“ th8t l \i' tt \ 908 - tht ‘ v -hould flower 
. Aft f flowering, the Deutzia should have all 
the old and exhausted wood cut out so as to en¬ 
velop 80 1 ' e young fi,loots teoxn the bottom to de- 

, for border (Ama(eur).-Thc list of plants 

avai,abIe lor your purpose is a very long one, and the 
difficulty is to make a selection, as you give us no 
idea of the size of the border, the position, or the soil 
You can try tarnations (which should be planted 
at once), Liliums. Anemone japoniea. Aster Amelins, 
A. acris. Veronica longifolia, Physalis. Papaver nudi- 
eaule, etc. etc. Your better j»hm will be to fill the 
space with such as Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
Lobelias, and other bedding plants. Many annuals, 
such as Mignonette, Stocks, Asters. Dianthus, etc 
may also be used. You can then put in the hardy 
plants in the coming autumn. If you send us parti¬ 
culars as to the size of the border, etc., later on 
we will be pleased to give you a selection of plants 
that will suit you. 

P }. ants A or window-case (F. S.).-In such a 
small case facing south we think you would find the 
ficat too great during the summer for all except 
plants of a succulent nature, and another advantage 
oi such is that they would not soon outgrow the 
limited space at their disposal. The Mesembrvan- 
them ii iris form a class of pretty-flowering succulents, 


ihkc noiu oi uie new soil 
more air may be given. During the summer they do 
best in a frame sheltered from the direct rays of the 
sun, or they may be stood out-of-doors in a partially- 
shaded spot. In either case, a little liquid-manure as 
the pots get full of roots is of great service. We 
should advise you to get up a stock of the Boronia 
from cuttings. 

TREES AND 8HRUB8. 

Thripa on Azaleas (J . Af. R.).-The leaves you 
send have been badly attacked by thrips. Syringe 
the plants with paraffin emulsion. Quassia extract 
ami soft-soap, or Tobacco water. Repotting should 
be done immediately after flowering, using only the 
best fibrous peat to which has been added some silver- 
sand. The new soil must be rammed down very 
firmly, so that it is made as firm as the old ball. 
After potting, the plants may be kept close, and 
syringed in the afternoon until thev have become 
established and the roots are working freely in the 
new soil. About July stand them in the open air to 
ripen the growth, paying great attention to the water¬ 
ing. 

FRUIT. 

Cutting down Raspberry-canes (C.).-Newly- 
planted Raspberry-canes should be cut down to within 
0 inches of the ground at once. This is needful to 
compel them to .send up good suckers the first season, 
a,ld that is so then the plantation becomes well 

established. If the canes be left as planted to fruit 
the first year, then they prevent the formation of 
new suckers, with the result that the plants die 
altogether. 

Annle-tree oankered (Xorice).-The Apple-tree 
from which you send a piece is suffering from canker 
caused by the roots getting down into some wet and 
sour soil, in which they cannot get proper food. Next 
October you should open a trench round each tree 
that is cankered, sever all the deep-going roots, then 
refill the trenches with some good, loamy soil, to 
which have been added wood-ashes, bone-dust, and 
kainit. Place over the roots some short manure after 
the trench has been filled in. and at the same time 
dress the tree with the caustic alkali solution that 
has been so often mentioned in these pages. It is 
too late now’ to do anything. See article re “Graft¬ 
ing a Plum-tree,” in our issue of December 3rd, 1904, 
a copy of which can be had of the publisher, post free 
for ljd. When sending queries kindly read our rules 
to correspondents as to putting each one on a 
separate piece of paper. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Leeks (V.).-To obtain large Leeks, 
treat them as Celery-plants are treated—that is, sow 
a few seeds in a gentle hot-tied at once, prick off the 
seedlings as soon as large enough, and plant out 
finally in trenches when the plants are strong. The 


Leeks may be 1 foot apart in the trenches; earth hi. 
to blanch as required. For ordinary use verv good rt - 
sidts are obtained by sowing the seed in April in the 
open air, transplanting into the trenches when the 
plants are large enough. Copious supplies of weak 

hoT wcatiler" 1 anUre Watcr are V€ry benefi cial in dry,’ 

Cucumbers failing (Leicester).-lt is impossible 
to suggest any reason for the failure, but the P leaves 
look as if they had been scorched or the plants 
allowed to get dry at the roots. This, however is 
only conjecture on our part, as you give us no ’in- 
fo "” at ' on as to how and where the plants are grown 
—whether in a house or in a frame. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

. drafting-wax, making <.Vorire).-The following 
IS a good reel|>e for making grafting-wax- Melt in 8 
basin 1 lb. of tallow. 2 lb. of bees’ wax. and 4 lb of 
resin; stir well together, nnd keep in a cool place 
d,sb 11 " as nielted in. You can buy grafting- 
wax (Mastic L homme le fort) in tins, ready pre¬ 
pared, from 6d. upwards. p 

The Lackey-moth (Bombyx neustria) (W J 
Brawn)-The. curious band you find on the stem of 
your Rose-shoot is the eggs of the Lackey-moth 
(Bombyx neustria). From the eggs,small,black cater¬ 
pillars are hatched, and immediately spin a web over 
themselves In these webs they live in companies, 
going out to feed on the leaves, returning for shelter 
in wet weather or at night. When alarmed they let 
themselves down to the ground by threads. The best 
way is to carefully examine your Roses, cutting off 
the rings wherever found and burning them. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Ajax.— 1, Please send specimen carefully packed. The 
insect had been so knocked about that it is quite impossi¬ 
ble to name it. 2, You ought to have kept your Carna¬ 
tions close after potting, but even had you done so we 
doubt whether you would have succeeded with Malmaison 
Carnations that have been in the open air all winter. 

8uch Carnations must be grown in a greenhouse.- A. 

Field-Rose Frau Karl Druschki is pure white ; in fact, it 
is one of the whitest Roses we have. Gloire de Dijon is 

yellow, shaded salmon.- D. J. IF.-It is quite impossible 

to say what the failure is due to, but in all probability 
dryness at the roots is the cause. Kindly read our rules 
as to sending name and address, which latter is verv im¬ 
portant in advising as to the treatment of any plant.-_ 

The Red House— Please read our rules as to sending name 

and address.- Wash— If you have anv plants in the 

verandah, then blinds are the beBt, as such can lie drawn 
up in dull wenther. You will find Summer Cloud answer 
the purpose. This you will find advertised in our columns. 
—/W Grower—No, not badly affected, hut in many 
0 m. a j 8 on tbe Bboots ®ent the mites are present You 
will find the mite in all the swollen buds, which we should 
at once pick off, and in this way you may ward off the 

attack.^- Riada.— See reply to “ E. T." re “ Moss in 

lawn ’’ in our issue of January 27,1906, a copy of whioh can 
he had from the publisher, poet free, for ljd. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — W. A. B .—Pioea pungens.- 

Mrs. I (/ol. Flower too withered to clearly iden tify. May 

be Narcissus minor, if not, then N. nanus.- Bamabus 

- 8olanum capsicastrum.- C. J— 1, Polypodium up.; 8. 

Scolopendrium vulgare.- W. If. Af.—1, A malformed 

Antirrhinum; 2. Aloe marmorata; 3, Oxalissp., please send 

in bloom ; 4, The Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida).- 

CffciI^We cannot say positively from a small twig, bnt 

think it is Pinus Strobus(the Weymouth Pine).- A.B.M. 

—Cryptomem japoniea. 

Name Of trait.— H. Steimrt.— Apple Norfolk 
Beaufln. . _ 

Catalogues received. — The Misses Kipping, 
Hutton, Essex.—List of Hardy Perennials and Alpines. 
——Barr and Sons, 12 and 13, King street, Covent Garden, 
W.Q—Lnt of Hardy Perennials for 1907. 

Books received. —“ The Principles of Horticulture." 
By W. V. Webb. Blackie and Son, Limited, 50, Old BAiley, 

London, E.O.-“The National Carnation and Pico tee 

Society : Thirtieth Annual Report for 1906.”-“Green¬ 

house and Conservatory Construction and Heating.” By 
Paul N. Husluck. Cassell and Co., La Belle Sauvage 
London, E O. __ 

A new form of imposition.— A correspondent, 
writing to me from a village near Swansea, says: 

“ I purchased at my door to-day, from a man who 
stated he was a representative of yours, and produced 
your catalogue, some Carnations. I should be glad 
to know if he and his roots are genuine.” As I have 
no representatives, or, if I had, they would not 
carry baskets of Carnations for sale from door to 
door, I wrote for particulars, and received the fol¬ 
lowing: “A man called at a large house, when the 
owner was out, and produced my catalogue, saying 
lie had travelled down to Swansea with a large order 
of Carnations for a Mr. P. (a gentleman who has a 
fine house and grounds, with professional gardeners). 
There was a mistake somewhere, and those he had 
left over—seventeen plants—he did not like to carry 
back, etc., etc.” It was a lame tale, but the lady— 
a lover of Carnations—was tempted, and bought 
them. My corresjjondent, a doctor, saw the same 
man with a comrade later in the day still getting rid 
of a surplus stock of Carnations. The public ought 
to be warned against such men.— Jas. Douglas, 
Great Bookham. 
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Preserving netting.—I have some home-made 
netting (flax) for protecting fruit-bushes and Straw¬ 
berries from birds. Could any render give me a 
recipe for treating same to preserve from rotting? I 
am advised to steep in tar, and wring out. but think 
a cleaner process may be quite as good.—8. G. 
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FRUIT. 

GRAFTING OF FRUIT-TREES. 
Owing in a measure to the fact of fruit-trees 
being obtainable at a cheap rate, and partly 
from the difficulty now experienced in obtain¬ 
ing the sendees of men qualified to perform 
the work, grafting is not practised in private 
gardeus to anything like the extent which at 
one time prevailed. It was quite the usual 
thing at one time to find a man capable of 
carrying out whatever grafting was required 
to be done in most gardens, and such are, no 
doubt, still to be m#t with, but they are the 
exception, and the younger hands either do 
not remain long enough in one place to ac¬ 
quire the knowledge or lack the inclination to 
do so. At any rate, it is, I find, now very 
difficult to obtain garden labourers ac¬ 
quainted with the art of grafting, whatever 
the reason may be, but the fact remains that 
grafting is a simple and expeditious method 
of converting existing healthy but unsatis¬ 
factory trees, by reason of their yielding fruit 
of inferior quality, into more profitable ex¬ 
amples. This observation applies equally to 
all kinds of garden-trees and orchard stan¬ 
dards alike, because if the grafting is pro¬ 
perly performed new heads can be formed, or 
a new series of branches obtained, as tho 
ease may be, in far less time than would be 
possible if they were destroyed, and new 
trees planted in their stead. Again, when 
much planting has been done, it is not un¬ 
usual to find that perhaps one or more varie¬ 
ties after they come into bearing, and have 
been given a fair trial, do not succeed so well 
as could be desired. To destroy such trees 
would be the height of folly, and it is far 
better to head them back and graft them 
with a more suitable variety or varieties than 
to grub them, always provided they are, of 
course, in a healthy condition. Grafting, as 
is well known, is employed principally for 
propagating or increasing any particular 
kinds of the Apple and the Pear, and occa¬ 
sionally the Plum and Cherry, but, as a rule, 
the two last named, like the Peach and 
Apricot, ore budded. 

The best time for grafting fruit-trees is to¬ 
wards the latter end of March, or beginning 
of April, when tho sap is on the move, this 
varying according to the nature of the 
season, whether a late one or the reverse. 
The preliminary operation of heading back 
the trees which are to be grafted is generally 
done in January or early in February, and 
the branches are severed to within a few 
inches of where the scions are to be affixed. 
The remaining portions are cut away where 
the actual grafting takes place, the wounds 
being carefully pared smooth with a sharp 
knife afterwards. These who are thinking 
of grafting any trees this spring, and have not 
already headed them back, should do so with¬ 
out delay, and the same with regard to 
securing the requisite number of scions. It 
is the rule to select the scions at the T time of 



pruning the trees, and after labelling and 
tying them in bundles, to partly bury them in 
soil under a north wall or fence, where they 
remain dormant until required for use. 
Other requisites are either grafting-wax or 
clay for enclosing and excluding air from the 
scions. The grafting-wax can be bought 
ready for use, and is on the whole more ser¬ 
viceable and satisfactory than clay. The 
clay, however well it may be prepared by 
kneading and adding a certain amount of 
chopped hay and cow-dung, is always liable 
to crack in dry weather, and give a good deal 
of trouble. Once grafting-wax is applied air 
is practically excluded, and there is no dan¬ 
ger of cracking occurring until such time as 
the union of stock and scion is accomplished. 

With the exception of orchard standards, 
whip grafting is the method generally prac¬ 
tised in private gardens, and care must be 
exercised in seeing that the bark of both 
stock and scion corresponds on the one side 
where they are inserted, if not on both, 
otherwise they will not becomo united. Care, 
too, should be taken to see that the scions are 
attached to the stocks in such positions that 
the resulting growths can be trained out 
afterwards the more conveniently to where re¬ 
quired, particularly so in regard to wall trees. 
Large-sized standard trees, if headed back, 
leaving from four to six of the larger limbs, 
are best crown-grafted, but if not cut back so 
closely as this, and a larger number of 
branches are retained, say from eighteen to 
twenty, then they may he whip grafted. By 
thus leaving a good number of branches for 
inserting scions upon, due regard being, of 
course, paid to their position, so that the new 
growths will not eventually cross each other 
when they take the form of branches, the 
more quickly will a new head be formed for 
the production of fruit. ' A. W. 


FRUIT-TREES IN POTS. 

It is a matter for surprise that amateurs and 
others who have but limited means at com¬ 
mand for growing choice hardy fruits out¬ 
doors do not grow them under glass more 
often than they do. Given a good roomy, 
well-ventilated, span-roofed house, a con¬ 
siderable number of trees iu pots can be 
accommodated, and, under good management, 
will yield excellent crops of fruit annually. 
If Cherries, Plums, and Pears are to be 
grown in addition to Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Figs, then the house would be best divi¬ 
ded into two equal portions. This would 
allow of each group being grown by itself, be¬ 
cause the first three species of fruit are im¬ 
patient of much warmth during tho early 
stages of growth, but which is more necessary 
for the well-being of the three last-named. All 
the 6ame, it is best to provide hot-water pip¬ 
ing in both divisions, so that frost can be 
excluded while the trees are in flower, and, 
independent of this, such a structure would 
prove of the greatest service during the 
autumn and winter months for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Salvias, etc. During this period the 


trees would be # outdoors, the pots being 
plunged to the rims in old hot-bed material 
or long litter, as a protection against hard 
frost, and to prevent the soil becoming unduly 
dry. 

A good water supply must always be 
provided, for which purpose a galvanised iron 
tank should be fixed in the centre of the 
house, so that one half projects on either 
side of the glass partition. This should be 
fed with a tap, and the rain-water from the 
gutters conducted into it also. If the tank 
is filled up after watering is completed, it 
will always be in right condition for use the 
succeeding day. As regards the floor arrange¬ 
ments, latticed gangways are best for walk¬ 
ing upon, and then the floor may be entirely 
of earth, coated with a 3-inch layer of coal- 
ashes, as this will both absorb and give off 
moisture, while it is an excellent medium 
upon which to stand the pots. The requisite 
number of trees can be purchased already 
established in pots. After this the stock can 
be replenished or added to by buying in a 
few trees now and again, and advantage 
should be taken of the introduction of new 
varieties to give them a trial. The time for 
starting will depend on when the fruit is re¬ 
quired for table, but, in the absence of any 
specified time, the end of January or middle 
of the next month would suffice. Some 

? ;rowers defer starting until March, or not 
ar in advance of the time the trees com¬ 
mence blossoming outdoors, but let the time 
be when it will, the first preliminary is to 
take the trees indoors, and, after cleaning 
the pots, removing plunging material, mossy 
growths, and weeds from the surface of the 
soil, and performing whatever amount of 
pruning may be requisite, arrange the trees 
on the floor, keeping each group or species 
separate, leaving space enough between each 
tree so that the attendant can easily pu-s-s 
round and between them when watering, etc. 
Vaporise the house, or houses, two evenings 
in succession ns a precautionary measure, be¬ 
cause once tho trees are in bloom and aphides 
appear, nothing can be done until the fruit is 
set. The blossoms must be fertilised with a 
camel-hair brush about midday, and always 
admit air abundantly on every favourable 
occasion, as this tends to ripen the pollen 
and render it moro potent. A drier atmos¬ 
phere should be maintained now—that is to 
say, damping had better be dispensed with 
until the fruit has set. After this stage 
is passed, damping down should be made a 
daily practice, and for Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines the bouse may be kept warmer, which 
condition will also suit the Figs. The trees 
in all cases should be well syringed and 
vaporised at once should greenfly put in an 
appearance, following this up next morning 
with a good forcible syringing. 

Up to the time of tho fruit setting, the 
quantity of water required at the roots will 
not be great, but, once growth becomes ac¬ 
tive, more will be needed, and as the season 
advances it will be required three times daily. 
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When the stone fruits have perfected their 
seeds, liquid-manure and guano-water may 
be given daily, and the trees should also be 
top-dressed with good rich compost, placing 
a strip of zinc within the rims of the pots to 
hold it in place and to enable water to be 
given in sufficient quantity each time it is 
required. Peaches and Nectarines must be 
disbudded, retaining just enough shoots to 
furnish the trees with bearing wood for an¬ 
other season, and no more. Cherries, Pears, 
and Plums will need to have superfluous and 
spur growths pinched to three or four leaves, 
leaving the leading shoots intact, large trees 
excepted, when they should be pinched back 
to five or six leaves. Figs may be stopped at 
the fourth or fifth leaf when the fruits are 
about the size of Walnuts. 

Thinning of the fruit must be done in 
good time, if Peaches and Nectarines 
set heavily, but, of course, a good margin 
must be left to provide for losses, in 
the shape of fruit dropping ere the stoning 
period is reached. Once the latter stage 
is safely passed, the final thinning should 
he no longer deferred. In the case of 
the other fruits named, thinning, if neces- | 


there is room to introduce a little fresh com¬ 
post from the crocks upwards. This will 
necessitate cutting away a good many fibrous 
roots, but healthy trees will quickly emit 
new rootlets, and benefit by the addition of 
the fresh compost, and be none the worse for 
6iich severe handling. The basis of the com¬ 
post should be good fibrous loam, to which 
a little bone-meal, lime-rubble pounded fine, 
and some w'ell-rotted manure should be 
added. Thoroughly cleanse the pots if the 
same are to be used again, and always em¬ 
ploy fresh crocks. Finally, place the trees 
under cover for two or three weeks after 
I repotting, when they may be moved outdoors 
again. A. W. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PRUNUS FAMILY. 

This is a very beautiful race of flowering 
trees. As at present constituted, »t includes 
all those species which were formerly classed 
under the titles of Amygdalus, "Cerasus, 
Padus, Persica, etc. The genus is widely 
spread, representatives occurring in Europe, 


branches drooping almost to the Grass, and 
forming a very cataract of flower. P. c. 
atro-purpurea is better known as Prunus 
Pissardi. It is very charming in March, 
when its white flowers are associated with 
the young foliage, then of an nmber-brown 
tint, while later this becomes its dark as 
that of a Copper Beech. A tree 20 feet in 
height in flower is a fine sight. 

P. divaricata is rarely met with in gar¬ 
dens, yet it is one of the most beautiful of its 
race. Its growth is slender and twiggy, and 
its habit is spreading. Before the close of 
March it is white with flower. 

P. japonica, one of the prettiest of the 
smaller 8)>ecies, grows to a height of between 
3 feet and 4 feet. When in full flower it is a 
lovely picture, every long, slender branch 
being weighed down with a wealth of pure 
i white blossoms. There is a variety with 
| rose-coloured flowers. 

P. P8EUDO-CERA8U8 (here figured) is one of 
the finest of the Cherries. Its varieties, 
Watereri and J. If. Veitch, the former with 
flesh-pink flowers and the latter with deep 
rose blossoms, should be in every garden. 
Both are very free flowerers, and will succeed 



The double-flowering Cherryt(Cerasu8 pseudo-Ceraeus). From a photograph by Mr. W. J. Yasey, Abingdon, Berks. 


sary, should be postponed till the fruits have 
attained a considerable size. Figs, which 
should be allowed to bear but one crop, and 
that a good one, will not want any thinning. 
When Cherries commence ripening, cease 
syringing them overhead, or the fruits will be 
liable to crack. Also use perfectly clean or 
soft water for syringing Plums with, other¬ 
wise the fruits will be spotted and the bloom 
spoilt when ripe. In all cases cease giving 
stimulants when the fruits are about half- 
ripe, and apply clear water only. 

As the trees are cleared of fruit, move them 
outdoors, and give them a thorough cleaning, 
and when all are outside plunge the pots, 
or surround them, with some such material 
as that which has already been alluded to. 
When the leaves have fallen, Figs which 
nrc too tender to safely withstand the 
rigours of winter may be housed in a shed 
in default of a more suitable place, and take 
the precaution to net Plums over during late 
autumn and winter months, otherwise they 
will be found minus the majority of their 
fruit-buds when the time arrives for housing 
them. Once the trees are thoroughly estab¬ 
lished, they should be repotted each year 
about the end of September or early in Octo¬ 
ber, reducing the balls to such an extent that 


through Asia to Persia and Afghanistan, and 
eastward to China and Japan, while it is 
also met with in North America. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the most ornamental 
species : — 

Prunus Davidiana. This is the earliest 
of the family to bloom, generally coming into 
flower in January. There are two forms— 
alba (white) and rubra (rose-coloured). The 
former is the freer bloomer, and is very lovely 
when its snowy blossoms are thrown into high 
relief by an evergreen background. 

P. nana is a delightful little shrub about 
3 feet in height. A bed of this is an exceed- 
ingly pretty sight in the spring, when every 
brunchlet is thickly covered with shell-pink 
blossoms. 

P. triloba. The type of this Plum is not I 
very highly esteemed, but its double variety, 
flore-pleuo, is one of the handsomest of 
flowering shrubs. Its large, double, rose- 
coloured flowers arc produced in such profu¬ 
sion that scarcely a leaf is visible. It is 
sometimes trained against a wall, but is far 
more beautiful when allowed to assume its 
natural, tree like form. 

P. CERA8IFERA PENDULA.— The weeping 
variety of the Myrobalau Plum is a lovely 
little tree when iu full bloom, its pendent 


in any position that is not too shady. Some 
trees of the variety Watereri in Cornwall are 
25 feet in height, and are a glorious sight 
when in full bloom. 

P. pendula is ft beautiful tree of distinct 
weeping habit. The flowers, which are borne 
in prodigal abundance, open in March, and 
are of a delicate rose colour. 

P. serrulata.— This Chinese Cherry is a 
delightful flowering tree, less often Been than 
it should be. Its growth is spreading, and 
its semi-double white flowers are each almost 
2 inches across. A fine old specimen grow¬ 
ing in the hedge of a Somersetshire rectory 
garden stretches its bloom-laden branches far 
over the road, and is the admiration of all 
passers-by when in flower. 

P. Mahaleb. —This Cherry is well-known 
for its free, graceful habit and profusion of 
bloom. In the variety pendula the drooping 
character of the branches adds greatly to the 
beauty of the tree when these are clothed 
with white blossoms. The flowers are borne 
on short racemes, and in such abundance as 
to envelop the tree in a snow r y mantle. It 
is as well adapted for planting in groups as 
for growing as an isolated specimen. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 

-All the forms of the double flowering 
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Cherry are valuable in the garden, and dur¬ 
ing the season when they are in bloom, which 
is the end of March and during April, there 
are no trees to equal them. The nearest 
rival among Cherries is the double-flowered 
Gean (P. Avium fl.pl.), and this blooms a 
fortnight or so later. In the forests of Yezo 
the tree occasionally reaches a height of 
80 feet, but in this country it is rarely more 
than one-fourth of that height. In England 
it is a perfectly hardy tree, and the flowers 
are rarely injured by bad weather. There is, 
in fact, no tree that is better worth planting 
in quantity, and our illustration to-day well 
shows its beauty. To see it at its best a 
group of about a dozen trees should be plan¬ 
ted against a background of Holly or Ever¬ 
green Oak. In the variety P. pseudo-Cerasus 
Watereri the flowers are of a delicate rose, 
and of exceptional size—frequently over 
11 inches across. In Japan there are said to 
be over twenty of these double-flowered varie¬ 
ties. Another very fine form is J. II. Veitch, 
in which the flowers are of a charming shade 
of pink. 

By the Japanese these double Cherries are 
cultivated for flowers more than any other 
tree, and Professor Sargent tells us in his 
“ Forest Flora of Jajjau ” that— 

For centuries they have planted these Cherry-treeB 
in all gardens and temple grounds, and often by the 
borders of highways, us at Mukojima, near Tokio, 
where there is an avenue of them more than a mile 
in length, and at ftoganei, where a century and a half 
ago 10,i>00 Cherries were planted in an avenue several 
miles long. The flowering of the Cherry is an excuse 
for a holiday, and thousands of men. women, and 
children pass the day under these long avenues in 
contemplation of the streets of bloom. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


TIIE WINDOW-BOX SEASON. 
Perhaps oiio of the strongest evidences that 
gardening is every year finding fresh ad¬ 
herents lies in the interest taken in window- 
box gardening. In the crowded street and 
busy road you find from a window-box a bit 
of colour and cheer in a place where one 
would not think of looking for such. We arc 
almost on the eve of the season when win¬ 
dow-boxes will need replenishing, and I 
therefore offer a few suggestions to those 
who aro anticipating making their window¬ 
sills gay in the next few months. First, let 
the box be overhauled if it is an old one, 
and be satisfied that it will go through the 
season. If not, have it replaced by a new 
one. A good deal box, well painted inside 
and out, and the front covered with cork, 
will have quite a rustic appearance, and if it 
is desired to take away the new look from 
the cork-bark, give it a coat of glue-size, 
which will darken it a little, after which it 
can be varnished, and then it will stand a 
deal of adverse weather. 

If you must have some scarlet Pelargonium 
and Lobelia, they aro certainly better than a 
vacant sill, but there are many other Pelar¬ 
goniums, notably among the Ivy-leaved sec¬ 
tion, that are really much better, and have 
the advantage of trailing over the front of 
the box with a rich profusion of blossoms. 
Then there are such things as Petunias and 
Verbenas, both of which are capital bloomers 
in a sunny window. It is well to observe 
that, to get the best from them, they should 
be stopped in their early stages, so that the 
lateral growths will afford much blossom, 
and, what is quite as important, so that the 
base of the plants may be clothed with 
foliage. There is much to bo said for the 
system of growing plants in pots for window- 
boxes, as, when this is done, one may have 
changes occasionally, and if an accident 
should occur, there are other subjects to 
drop into their places. It is not often we 
find Antirrhinums growing in window-boxes, 
and yet they are very beautiful, and so long 
as care is taken to keep decayed blooms 
picked off, one may have quite a long period 
of flow r ers; indeed, they bloom more or less 
from June to September if seed is sown 
early enough. Such well-known annuals as 
Nemophila, dwarf Nasturtiums, Marigolds, 
Stocks, and Asters will be thought of, and 
Tufted Pansies should not be forgotten, if 
showy and bright flowers are wanted over a 
long period. Of course, there are the 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and Mignonette. As a 
rule, however, the fejver the subjects in a 
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box the better, and often the most effective 
displays are brought about by using the 
simplest subjects. 

It follows, of course, whero plants aro 
used, that young ones should be chosen in 
preference to old, and it should not be over¬ 
looked that the soil ought to be the best ob¬ 
tainable, and that to have an abundance of 
bloom, a judicious use of stimulants will 
improve matters. A little trouble at the 
commencement in preparing the box, getting 
the best soil, and in placing the box where it 
will get a fair amount of sun, will do much 
towards ensuring success. Leahurst. 

SCABIOUS (SCABIOSA). 

A small genus of the Teasel family, consist¬ 
ing of perennial, biennial, and annual plants, 
some of which are very valuablo garden 
flowers. Of the perennials, which number 


there is a pure-white kind ; another variety, 
has deep purple flowers, margined with 
white; ana still another (striata), with 
streakod and spotted flowers. Being bien¬ 
nial, S. atropurpurea requires to bo raised 
annually from seeds, which should be sown in 
the reserve border in March or April in good 
soil and when large enough the seedlings 
should bo well thinned out. In autumn they 
may be transplanted to their permanent 
places in the borders where they are intended 
to flower. Thus treated, they will become 
strong before winter sets in, and will flower 
early the following summer, and produce an 
abundance of seeds. By sowing under glass 
earlier in the season, the plants will flower 
the same year, for, though considered a bien¬ 
nial by many growers, we have always looked 
upon it as a hardy annual. The dwarf 
Scabious is now much used for pot culture 
in winter, for which purpose the seed is sown 



Flowers of SeaLiosa raueasica alba. From a photograph by Mr. O. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


about a dozen in cultivation, by far the finest 
is S. caucasica, w r hich grows from 1$ feet to 
3 feet high, and bears in summer large heads 
of pale lilac-blue flowers on long, slender 
stalks. It is a large, spreading plant, and 
requires plenty of room to develop itself. It 
grows freely in any ordinary soil in open 
situations, and is an excellent plant for natu¬ 
ralising. There is also a white variety, 
flowers of which we figure to-day. Among the 
biennial species the finest is S. atropurpurea, 
a very handsome plant, which for two or 
three centuries has been grown in English 
gardens. It is a plant that will not fail to 
give satisfaction, both as regards showiness 
and length of bloom, which continues from 
June to October. The typical plant grows 
about 3 feet high, but there is now a dwarf 
variety that scarcely exceeds 1 foot, and this 
to some would be the more desirable, as it is 
neater and more compact. The normal 
colour is a deep rich maroon-crimson, but 


in summer, and the plants grown on strongly 
for winter flowering. It is ono of the most 
useful of all plants for furnishing cut blooms 
at that season. 


Dividing Begonia tubers (Novice).—You can 

divido your Begonia tubers when they start into 
growth. Place the tubers iu a shallow box of lipht 
compost, such as leaf-mould and sand, or Cocoa-nut 
fibre and loam, and cover them about three-quarters 
of their depth with the same compost. This compost 
should be in a moist condition, and if it shows signs 
of becoming dry it should be gently watered with 
tepid water through a fine rose. A sunny position in 
a temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. is the best 
for starting the tubers. The eyes will soon push out 
from the tubers, when these may be lifted and care¬ 
fully divided with a sharp knife, leaving one or more 
eyes to each portion of the tuber. Sprinkle the cut 
portions with silver-sand, and pot the divisions in a 
light sandy compost, growing them on in heat. Divi¬ 
sion of the tubers is very seldom resorted to nowa¬ 
days, as from a packet of seed one can raise hundreds 
of plants with flowers of excellent quality, the risk of 
loss being also much less. The divided tubers, unless 
carefully managed, are very liable to rot. 
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GARDEN PE3T8 AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS AND FRUIT GROWERS. 

It would be well if a consensus of opinion 
could be obtained from fruit growers as to 
the birds which need a great reduction in 
number. Probably they would be nearly 
unanimous in desiring to withdraw protec¬ 
tion from the sparrow, the bullfinch, and the 
blackbird, as their most inveterate enemies; 
while a great majority would add other birds 
to the list of varieties needing thinning. The 
song thrush, though at least as destructive 
as the blackbird to soft fruit, is much less 
so to Apples, and is, moreover, a great eater 
of snails and a destroyer of insects and 
grubs of various kinds throughout the greater 
part of the year. The missel thrush, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Cecil H. Hooper, in a paper on 
“ Fruit Growing and Bird Protection,” read 
before the Society of Arts, is considered by 
Kentish growers one of the worst birds for 
fruit. Both kinds of thrush, and particu¬ 
larly the song thrush, are far too numerous. 
Probably no fruit grower would have a word 
to say in favour of the sparrow or the bull¬ 
finch, while not many apologists could be 
found for the blackbird. In my opinion the 
greater part of the disbudding of Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, Plums, and Cherries, is 
done by sparrows, because the devastation is 
often so speedy and extensive that other bud¬ 
eating birds are not numerous enough to ac¬ 
count for the whole of it. The sparrow and 
the chaffinch are further charged with 
squeezing the blossom of Cherries, Plums, 
Gooseberries, and Currants to extract honey 
from them. The chaffinch, however, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Hooper, is also a destroyer of 
caterpillars and the woolly aphis, and, 
therefore, it is not to be placed in the worst 
class of birds with the sparrow and the bull¬ 
finch, though it can hardly be said to de¬ 
serve protection. Last season a small plan¬ 
tation of Gooseberries close to my home¬ 
stead, where sparrows abound, w r as almost 
entirely ruined, the crop being only about 
one-tenth of what it should have been, in 
consequence of disbudding. This loss of a 
year’s crop, moreover, was not by any 
means all the damage, for many of the bushes 
had to be cut back to mere stumps, because 
the branches had been almost entirely de¬ 
nuded of buds, rendering them permanently 
barren. In a plantation of eight acres, too, 
the crop of Gooseberries was more than half 
destroyed on fully an acre on the outsides, 
convenient for birds harboured in the hedges, 
while much damage was also done to the in¬ 
terior of the field. The bushes had been 
sprayed with a protecting mixture, which 
was effective until persistent rain had 
washed it off. Then, in two or three days, 
during which inspection of the plantation 
had been neglected, the damage was done. 
A second spraying was then carried out, 
which checked, if it did not absolutely pre¬ 
vent, further devastation. In the same 
season Plum-trees on the hedge sides of a 
plantation had both fruit and leaf buds 
picked off to a serious extent, nearly all the 
; aung shoots being stripped, so that they 
bad to be cut off at their bases. Further, 
sixteen fiue trees of such choice varieties as 
Old Green Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Den- 
niston’e Superb Gage, Oullin’s Golden Gage, 
Heine Claude Violette, and Early Trans¬ 
parent Gage, covered with fruit spurs, had 
their fruit buds so generally picked off by 
birds that the whole of them did not show 
fifty blossoms. Such examples of injury, 
which nearly every grower of fruit on a con¬ 
siderable scale could match, may fairly be 
regarded as sufficient indictments to justify 
the unrestricted destruction of sparrows and 
bullfinches, and the thinning of chaffinches 
and green linnets. Fruit-devouring birds 
are bad enough ; but bud-eaters arc far more 
wholesale destroyers of fruit crops. 

Some lovers of birds may raise the objec¬ 
tion that bud-eating may be prevented by 
spraying. Possibly this may be the case 
where a grower is prepared ’ to spray any 
number of times in a season that may be 
necessary. In a rainy winter, however, the 
spray-stuff may be washed off several times ; 
and it may happen that severe frost, snow, or 
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persistently wet weather will prevent spray¬ 
ing immediately after the trees and bushes 
have been denuded of their protective coat¬ 
ing. Last winter a mixture which sprays 
easily w r as used, and it stuck to the bushes 
well, until rain, coming on three days out of 
four for about five weeks, had washed it off, 
and extensive disbudding took place, after 
which a second operation prevented further 
noticeable damage. The ingredients of this 
wash are 60 lb. of quicklime, 30 lb. of 
flowers of sulphur, 1 lb. of caustic soda, and 
10 lb. of soft soap to 100 gallons of water. 
The method of mixing, which it is important | 
to follow', is:—Mix the sulphur into a paste, 
beating it up well while somewhat stiff, and I 
gradually thinning it, and pour it over the 
lime. Stir the ingredients thoroughly until 
the lime is slaked, adding only as much 
water as is necessary to allow' of stirring. 
Then add the caustic soda, and stir it in 
until the renewed boiling action which it 
sets up is finished. Dissolve the soft soap 
separately by boiling it in two or three 
gallons of water, and stir it well in with 
the other ingredients of the wash, afterwards 
adding enough water to make up 100 gallons, 
and passing the mixture through a strainer j 
of fine brass wire gauze. It is important to 
obtain lime of the best quality, nnd freshly 
burnt. It is further to be observed that in 
spraying trees and bushes to prevent bud¬ 
eating the usual caution against applying the 
w'ash otherwise than in a very fine spray, 
applicable to the operation when trees are in 
leaf, does not apply. On the contrary, 
sprayings should be done so freely that the 
trees or bushes will be as well coated as if 
they had been whitewashed with a brush. 
As "the buds are smooth, they are less easily 
coated than the branches, and a slight spray¬ 
ing does not cover them sufficiently. The 
chief object of including soft soap in the 
mixture is that of making the stuff stick on 
the trees and bushes. A trial w ? ith a little 
linseed oil proved that it was less effective 
for the purpose named than soft soap. The 
period of the year when it is necessary to 
spray to prevent bud-eating varies with the 
kind of fruit, with the season, and with the 
situation of the plantation. Gooseberries 
are usually attacked sooner than Plums, and, 
in my own experience, the former are dis¬ 
budded near the homestead sooner than 
those which are further from the principal 
haunts of the houso sparrow. In a mild 
winter little or no damage is done before the 
buds begin to swell; but in severe weather 
birds, from lack of other food, may begin the 
attack prematurely. Except near the home¬ 
stead, I have not noticed an attack before 
the new year has begun ; but in that excep¬ 
tional situation it has been commenced in or 
before the last week in December. This 
season, for example, disbudded Gooseberry 
bushes were noticed near the homestead on 
December 19th, and spraying, therefore, was 
done on the 20th. In a distant field, how¬ 
ever, the Gooseberries were not touched by- 
birds before January 17th ; nor could any j 
case of the disbudding of Plums be found 
up to the end of the month. Some families 
of bullfinches were on the farm before the 
middle of December, and they were much 
more numerous at a distance from the home¬ 
stead than near it, for which reason the early 
attack in the latter situation is attributed 
mainly, if not entirely, to the sparrows. Mr. 
Hooper states that the worst time of bud-eat¬ 
ing is the beginning of March, and with re¬ 
spect to Plums it has been found so in my 
experience. It is important, however, to 
inspect plantations daily, or nearly every¬ 
day, after the middle of December, in order 
to be able to spray at once on noticing the 
starting of an attack. Both Mr. Hooper and 
also Mr. Smith, in a paper read before the 
Maidstone Farmers’ Club, mention Apples 
as subject to disbudding by birds, and the 
latter includes Black Currants ; but in my 
own plantations no evidence of either attack 
has been noticed. That Cherries and Pears 
are attacked there is no doubt, although my 
few Cherry and Pear-trees, if disbudded at 
all, have never been sufficiently damaged to 
prevent profuse blossoming. Some standard 
I Peaches and Nectarines, grown in the open 


by way of experiment, however, were dis¬ 
budded badly last winter for the first time. 

Turning to fruit-eating birds, there is no 
need for hesitation in declaring the black¬ 
bird to be the worst offender. This bird is 
omnivorous in respect of fruit, while it is 
very numerous, and also one of the slyest of 
birds. If scared off a field, it simply retiree 
to a sheltering hedge until the scarer hae 
passed by, and is soon out again at its work 
of depredation. The starling is as bad for 
Cherries, and the thrush for all soft fruits; 
but both are more easy to shoot than the 
blackbird is, and can present more mitiga¬ 
ting merits as destroyers of noxious insects 
and grubs. Neither troubles me in Apples 
plantations, and the starling is not conspicu¬ 
ous, if present at all, among the numerous 
varieties of birds that attack my Black Cur¬ 
rants. But both thrushes and starlings have 
become far too numerous in most parts of 
England, or, at any rate, in the southern 
half of the country, and need to be thinned, 
distressful though it is to kill either, and par¬ 
ticularly the starling, a very valuable bird 
when fruit is not ripe. In consequence of 
the great numbers of blackbirds and thrushes, 
it is a common experience to be compelled to 
net every Currant and Gooseberry bush in 
a garden, if any ripe fruit is to be obtained, 
and in many cases Strawberry beds and 
Raspberry canes have also to be protected. 
As for Cherries, the numerous birds that 
prey upon them must be kept off the trees as 
far as possible early and late every day after 
ripening has begun, if any fruit is to bo 
secured. As this is out of the question where 
only a few- trees are grown for private use, 
birds eat more than half the Cherries in 
many cases. Mr. F. Smith, in the paper 
already referred to, said that he had trapped 
over a thousand blackbirds and thrushes per 
annum for years past, and that he would 
need to kill double the number to keep theso 
birds at all within bounds in 1906-7, in his 
200 acres of plantations. His men also shot 
285 bullfinches in the winter of 1905-6. 

The tits do some damage by pecking holes 
in Apples and Pears ; but experience last 
season showed the advantage of growing 
clumps of Sunflowers, as recommended by 
Mr. F. Smith, in various parts of fruit plan¬ 
tations. These birds, and probably many 
others, are so fond of Sunflower seed that 
they partially neglect fruit in its favour. 
They are valuable in orchards and gardens as 
devourers of various injurious insects, larva*, 
and eggs. Wood pigeons, doves, and miasel 
thrushes come in flocks to prey upon Black 
Currants, and the two former are charged 
with thefts of Gooseberries on a wholesale 
scale. Rooks, of course, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of rookeries, are troublesome to fruit¬ 
growers, but can bo kept off the plantations 
bv scaring more easily than smaller birds, 
which retire to hedges when frightened.— 
WTlliam E. Bear, in the Journal of the 
Hoard of Agriculture. 

NOTES AND JREPLIES. 

Aphides on Brussels Sprouts.— Aphides get on 
to Brussels Sprouts and even right into the little 
sprout. I have found them there, even after hard 
frosts have occurred. — llKKCHCROFT. 

[There seems no remedy other than to wash 
them off the plants with clear water applied 
through a garden engine. It is in our experi¬ 
ence a rare trouble, and deep cultivation and 
liberal manuring, as a rule, give clean 
sprouts. When crops have a deep root-run, 
and do not suffer from drought, they are 
seldom affected by insect pests.] 

Parsnips, fungus on.— A sort of rusty-looking 
rot attacks these, generally beginning at the shoulder 
of the plant. The rest is sound and eatable. The 
plants are otherwise healthy and well grown. I have 
had it every year, but I think this year it has been 
! worse. No stable or cow-manure has been used.— 

a. n. h. 

[The rust you find on the shoulders of your 
Parsnips is of fungoid origin, and is often 
seen in richly manured soils. The best course 
would be to dig in before seed is sown a 
dressing of fresh slacked lime one bushel per 
two rods of ground, then, in the autumn, when 
the roots are swelling, give a heavy dusting 
of fresh slacked lime to the bed, and well 
hoe it in. That should check the spread of 
the fungus. Sow Parsnip seed also in fresh 
ground each year.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

IIARDY ANNUALS. 

Those who make a practice of sewing in 
autumn those annuals that are sufficiently 
hardy to pass the winter safely have their re¬ 
ward in the early days of spring when the out¬ 
door garden is comparatively bare of flowers. 
Borne annuals never do themselves justice 
unless they get firm hold of the soil early in 
the season. The Leptosiphons, for instance, 
when sown in spring never seem to make a 
show, but sown in autumn at a sufficiently 
early date to allow of them coming to a fair 
size before winter sets in, make a charming 
display in May. Comparatively few grow 
this pretty little annual, but they nre worthy 


6 inches across, and the blooms will come of 
| a fine colour, and a plant of Limnanthes 
I Douglasi will cover a square foot of ground 
if sown in September. J. Cornhill. 


PERGOLAS.—VI. 

This is an interesting example of a larger 
pergola, its object being to connect an en¬ 
trance court with a 6outh lawn which is 
mown for hay, necessitating higher pillars 
than are usual to allow of the occasional pas¬ 
sage of waggons. The pillars are about 
15 feet from centre to centre. One side is sup¬ 
ported by a flower garden wall. The cross 
beams and main pieces are of Larch wood, 
the smaller trellising of Bamboo ; but experi¬ 
ence is rather in favour of Chestnut. The 
pillars are sandstone, the plants Wistarias, 
yellow climbing Roses, single climbing Roses, 
and Honeysuckles. 


Pergola VI.—Leading from entrance court to lawn 


of attention. Owing to their diminutive 
stature they are not fit for association with 
strong-habited, coarse-rooted things. They 
enjoy the sun, and dislike stagnant moisture 
at the roots ; therefore, it is better to group 
them where they can enjoy favourable condi¬ 
tions. They do remarkably well on rock- 
work, so that any bare places can easily be 
fitted with them. In using them in this way 
the beet way is to sow’ them where they arc 
to bloom about the middle of September, so 
that transplanting is not necessary. There 
are some beautiful colours- among this annual 
now, and the neat Heath-like habit and ele¬ 
gant form of the flow'ers render them very at¬ 
tractive. Godetias treated as hardy annuals 
are a revelation; each plant will cover a 
square foot of ground, and the stems will be 
as big as the top of a fishing-rod. The same 
may be said of Collinsias, which never give a 
true idea of their worth when sown in spring. 
Baponaria calabrica will make specimens 


NOTES AND liEPLIES. 

Tulips failing —Can you tell me the cause of 
failure? I send two for inspection. A large, round 
bed. with hundreds of bulbs in it, five years ago was 
a lovely sight. The second year a small portion of 
it failed. The third year a larger portion was de¬ 
stroyed. I was told the Tulip-mite had attacked it, 
and was advised to dig out all the soil, replace it 
with new\ and dress it well with gas-lime. This was 
done, and the bed left empty all the winter. Last 
summer all Geraniums and Salpiglossis did well; and 
again I had it planted with Tulips (Parrot), and all 
went well till the last ten days, when the green again 
begun to disappear, and half the bed is attacked 
already, though only an inch or two of leaf above 
the ground. Is it grubs, mice, or what? This garden 
is exposed to south-west winds, poor, thin soil on 
clifT-land, and we have to dip out a foot of stone to 
get depth for flower-beds.—1'EitrLEXED. 

[It is quite impossible to say from the 
material you submit what is the cause of the 
failure. You say nothing of the size or 
quality of the bulbs when planted, or when 
this was done, and so far as we can judge the 
specimens trouble is of long standing. Each of the 


three bulbs sent appears to have been eaten 
to the extent of more than one-half, but this 
must have been done weeks, or even months, 
back, to account for their present plight. 
Are you sure the bulbs were sound when 
planted? We put it to you in this way, be¬ 
cause the depredations of mice or rats in a 
bulb bed are easily and readily seen, and, 
again, the state of the fragments sent is such 
that a successful flowering is quite impossible. 
We regret we are unable to assist you further, 
believing the cause to be local, and possible of 
explanation only on the spot. If the bulbs 
were good and sound when planted mice or 
rats must have attacked them at once, in no 
half-hearted w-ay. Slugs frequently eat holes in 
the outer portions of the bulbs, but we have 
never seen 60 sorry a lot as those you send. 
We would like to know something further 
about them, and, if possible, to see a sample 
in which a little vitality remained.] 

How to grow Sweet Peas 
- of fine quality.— Hitherto it 
has been my practice to sow 
the better Sweet Peas in 
pots, placing five seeds in 
each pot, arranging them 
equi-distant. As a result of 
following this method I have 
invariably had blooms of a 
high order of merit. I have 
seen extraordinary blooms of 
Sweet Peas growing on land 
that had previously been 
farm land. The grower had 
sown two Peas in a small 
pot in February under glass, 
and, after hardening of! in 
the usual manner in a cold- 
frame, the young plants were 
put out in their flowering 
quarters in late April or 
early May. Planting out 
must always be determined 
by local conditions, which 
vary in different localities. 
These plants were set out in 
row's, and the distance ob¬ 
served between each pot of 
two Peas was from 15 inches 
to 18 inches. When the 
plants were at their best, in 
the earlier half of July, they 
were bearing a splendid crop 
of some of the finest Sweet 
Peas I had ever seen. What 
the result would be in the 
gardens where better condi¬ 
tions prevail, and where the 
Sweet Peas could be tended 
more satisfactorily, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. My second 
batch of seedling plants is 
just coming through the soil. 
I have sown one seed in each 
pot, and hope, by keeping 
the young plants cool, to 
promote a sturdy growth. I 
shall plant out the seedlings 
in rows, observing a dis¬ 
tance of about a foot between 
each one. A few of the 
stronger-growing kinds, such 
as Jeannie Gordon, Helen 
Lewis, and Miss Willmott, 
will be planted quite 15 
inches apart. I use stakes fully 10 feet 
high, and even higher when I can get them. 
—I). B. Crane. 

Sweet smelling garden Rowers. -In planting 
beds and borders for the summer, due regard should 
be had to plants that Rive us of their fragrance, as, 
however attractive blossoms may be, they lack some¬ 
what if they appeal to the eye only. No one tires of 
sweet-smellinR thinRS like Mignonette. 8weet Peas. 
Stocks, Pinks, Carnations, Sweet Alyssum, Nicoti- 
anas, Wallflowers in the early summer, Pansies, 
Roses, and Rockets. In planting, therefore, or in 
sowing seeds, some of these should certainly claim 
our attention now.— Townsman. 

Raising Gentiana asclepiadea from seed -1 
would be much obliged if someone could advise me 
how to prow Gentiana asclepiadea from seed? I have 
two large plants, white and blue, which annually 
flower very freely, and ripen any quantity of seed, but 
no young ones ever appear, nor have 1 been able to 
raise any.—L. R. 

Climbing annuals (Emberton ).—Try the Canary 
Creeper, Tropieolum Lobbianum, T. tuberosum, 
Cobtea scandens, Mina lobata, Lophospermum 
scandens. Mauraudya Barcluyana, and Eccremo- 
carpus scaber. 
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INDOOR PLANTS* 


THE CAPE SILVER TREE (LEUCO- 
DENDRON ARGENTEUM). 

The numerous sprays of this tree proved a 
considerable source of attraction to many 
visitors at the South African Exhibition re¬ 
cently held at the Horticultural Hall, West¬ 
minster, and I have been several times since 
then asked questions concerning its culture, 
etc. It is not hardy, but, in common with 
South African plants in general, needs the 
protection of a greenhouse, and even then it 
is not very amenable to cultivation. The 
greatest measure of success is obtained by 
giving it much the same treatment as the 
Cape Heaths—that is to say, it must be 
potted firmly in a compost* made up princi¬ 
pally of peat and silver sand, effective drain¬ 
age by means of broken crocks in the bottom 
of the pot being necessary. Watering must 
be carefully done, for excesses of drought or 
moisture are equally injurious. Plenty of 
fresh air whenever possible and full ex¬ 
posure to sunshine are both favourable to the 
Silver Tree. One of the best examples I 
have met with in this country used to be 
planted out in the Cactus-house at Kew, the 
comparatively dry atmosphere there main¬ 
tained, as well as direct exposure to the full 
rays of the sun, being greatly in its favour. 
Even with these advantages, the leaves were 
lacking in the brilliancy of their silvery ap¬ 
pearance compared with those that have de¬ 
veloped under the brilliant sun of South 
Africa, where the atmosphere is also so clear. 
Though it can seldom be obtained from nur¬ 
series. the Cape Silver Tree is by no means a 
novelty, having been introduced as long 
ago as the year 1693, just about the same 
time as the Blue African Lily (Agapanthus 
umbellatus). X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Amaryllis- — Last autumn I 
nought at an auction about eighteen Amaryllis bulbs 
in pots. They had been standing outside, and looked 
\< ry bad. 1 kept them in the greenhouse, rather dry, 
all winter. They are now all growing vigorously— 
two arc blooming. I shall be very glad if you will 
ti ll me how to treat them? They are most of them 
two or three in 5-in. pots. Do they like being pot- 
bound, or should I repot them, and when? Ought I 
to keep them in the greenhouse alt summer or stand 
them outside? Should they be quite dried off in the 
winter or just kept a little moist? Any hints will be 
gratefully received. —M. R. 

[As your Amaryllises are now growing 
vigorously we should not advise you to dis¬ 
turb the*roots at the present time; but if 
much pot hound it will be a good plan to give 
them a do.se* of weak liquid-manure about once 
a fortnight. They flower best when the pots 
are well filled with roots. The bulbs should 
be kept in the greenhouse till they have com¬ 
pleted their growth, in all probability about 
the end of July, when they may be stood in a 
sunny spot out-of-doors in order to ripen 
them. All the while the leaves are retained 
they should be kept watered as before, but 
when the foliage dies down less must be given. 
As the nights get cool, say early in September, 
they must be again taken into the green¬ 
house, giving them throughout the winter but 
little water. This does not mean that they 
are to be parched up. As you have in some 
cases at least two or three bulbs in a 5-inch 
pot, it is very probable that by next February, 
when they are on the point of starting into 
growth, they will need to be divided and 
potted singly. Early in February is a good 
time to do this, as the roots will soon be 
active, and quickly take possession of the 
new soil. One frequently hears of failure in 
flowering the garden varieties of Amaryllis, 
but when this non success is looked into it is 
often found to be caused by growing the 
plants too warm and shaded, and failing to 
ripen them off thoroughly afterwards.] 

San seviera zeylanlca. — Would you be so Rood 
«» to let me know the name of the plant from which 
enclosed leaf is cut, and whether it may be expected 
to bloom? It was piven me about a year or more 
a ro, and since then it has grown considerably in the 
stove. I find it will not stand cooler treatment or 
damp. No one knows anything about it here.— 
U. Hard. 

[The name of the plant of which you enclose 
a leaf is Sanseviera zeylanica, a native of 
the East Indies, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced as long ago as 1731. The flowers, borne 
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in a spike from 18 inches to 2 feet in height, 
are not at all ornamental, being small and 
greenish-white in colour. There are about 
ten species of Sanseviera known to botanists, 
but the}’ are very seldom met with in gardens. 
The term Bowstring Hemp is applied to the 
different members of this genus, from the 
fact that the fibre of the leaves is sometimes 
used to form a kind of string.] 

Managing a greenhouse- -My employer ha* 
bought a new house, and had a greenhouse limit (a 
lean to on a south wall) in which he intends growing 
a collection of different sorts of plants, including 
Ferns and creepers. Kindly tell me the degree of 
heat I should keep ill it ? There ale ventilators along 
the side. At what time should I open and when 
should I close the house? Ought it to have blinds put 
up? Kindly mention some good ereepers for satin' — 
Asxiius. 

[If it is intended to grow a general collec¬ 
tion of greenhouse plants in your new house 
the temperature required will be in the 
depth of winter 45 degs. to 50 deg*.-by night, 
and about 55 degs. during the day. As 
spring advances the structure must be kept 
somewhat warmer, till at this season (the 
latter part of Mnreli) a night temperature of 
50 degs., rising 10 degs. in the day time, or 
even more when the sun is hot, will be very 
suitable. About the end of April, or, per¬ 
haps, it little earlier, you may discontinue 
fire-heat altogether till September, when the 
nights grow cold. The time to open and the 
time to close the ventilators will, of course, 
greatly depend upon the weather, which 
varies day by day, so that no hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down. As illustrating our 
meaning, we may mention that in our own 
greenhouse on March 19th. owing to the 
rough cold wind the lights were scarcely open 
at all, whereas two days after, the ventilators 
were fully opened from nine n.m. to five p.m. 
A Rhort burst of sunshine now will quickly 
raise the tem ju rat me of the house. When 
the greenhouse is shut up for the night the 
paths should be damped in ord r to make* the 
atmosphere moist. Throughout the summer 
air may be left on the greenhouse night and 
day. Shading will, of course, be necessary, 
and by far the must satisfactory way of doing 
this is by means of roller blinds, as they can 
be drawn up when the weather is dull. Very 
suitable climbers are Clematis indivisa, 
Habrothamnus elegans, Ilibbertia dentata, 
Lonieera 6empervire»s minor, Pnssiflora 
Imperatrice Eugenie, Plumbago capensis, 
and Tasconia Van Volxemi. We have an¬ 
swered your enquiries ns far as possible, but 
should you need advice on nny other point 
we shali be pleased to help you.] 

Cillenia trifolfata under glass.— The 

value of this hardy flower for forcing is now 
being recognised. It is strange that a plant 
which has been so many years an inmate of 
our gardens should be so little known. To 
the majority of flower growers this Gillenia 
is unknown, but it only requires to be seen 
to be appreciated. It grows to a height of 
about 2] feet, has slender but rigid stems that 
are unaffected by stormy weather, so that no 
staking is required. The flowers, wliieli are 
white, with a pink sjiot, are produced in great 
profusion on branching heads, each a foot or 
18 inches across, according to the strength of 
the plant, and are remarkably weather proof. 
For forcing the plants should be potted up in 
November, and be introduced into moderate 
warmth in January. Treated in about the 
same way as Spiraeas, Lilacs, and similar 
things, the plants will come along into bloom 
in April. The stiff branching habit renders 
this Gillenia most useful for cutting, and 
the durability of the flowers is just as marked 
in a cut state as when allowed to remain on 
the plant.—B y fleet. 

Variegated-leaved Funkias for the green¬ 
house. —What may be regarded ns decorative 
plants of a more or less unorthodox character 
may often be seen in Covent Garden Market 
—that is, if a visit is paid during the early 
morning hours. I recently noted some of the 
variegated-leaved Funkias, which presented a 
particularly bright, and at the same time un¬ 
common, appearance. They should be valu¬ 
able for decoration, particularly for the edging 
of groups in the greenhouse. Perhaps the 
best for this purposo is the variety with a 
large creamy centre to the leaf, usually known 
as Fuukia undulata variegata, but the other 


variegated kinds are also pretty. I have be¬ 
fore met with them in pots for decoration, but 
these were much earlier than those previously 
seen. To the amateur with but a single green¬ 
house they can be recommended, for if a few 
plants are taken into that structure about 
the end of February the leaves will soon be 
pushed up, and towards the latter part of 
March, and in the months of April and May, 
they are as valuable aa at any other time. A 
desirable feature of these Funkias is their 
hardiness, so that except when in use they 
may be grown out-of-doors. They are not at 
all particular as to soil and situation, and 
they make good town plants even in the open 
border, for they grow freely, and do not damp 
off during the winter, as many subjects are in 
towns so liable to do.—X. 

Streptosolen (Browallia) James on I.A 
very showy flowering plant is this, and when 
accorded proper treatment it is surprising 
what a number of flower trusses a single plant 
is capable of yielding. It is too often kej>t 
in a half starved condition, the plant then 
making but indifferent, growth, and such 
flowers as are produced are poor in quality, 
pale in colour, and quite unlike those seen 
on well grown examples. This should not, 
nor need it be, the case, for it is not at all a 
difficult plant to grow, and it succeeds best, 
and perhaps flowers more freely, whin given 
a warm greenhouse temperature. It may h 
grown as a pot plant, but iu my opinion the 
best possible method of eultnating it is either 
to plant out in a brick-built receptacle under 
a stage, or otherwise to enqiloy large flower¬ 
pots, and to utilise the growths for clothing a 
pillar or the back wall of a house. Und *r 
these conditions it is astonishing how freely 
the trusses of deep orange coloured flowers 
are produced, and not only this, but each indi¬ 
vidual truss is of an enormous size compart'd 
with such as art* ordinarily seen. If tho 
growths arc allowed to throw’ themselves 
about, as it were, and no attempt made at 
formal training, a most beautiful floral pic¬ 
ture is the result. I have the hack wall of u 
lean to hou.-e clothed with this Streptosolen 
in the manner suggested, and two seasons 
since a person who had just returned from the 
Transvaal, on entering the house remarked 
that the flower trusses were as fine as any 
he had seen ut the Cape, and that the 
plants were quite as freely flowered, the only 
difference being in the colour, which was 
more intense than with us. These plants are 
just commencing to flower again, and unless 
they behave differently to what they have 
done in former seasons, will continue in bloom 
for the next three months to come. For com¬ 
post they have a mixture of loam and peat in 
equal quantities, with a plentiful addition of 
silver sand. When in full growth they need 
plenty of water, and a slight stimulant three 
or four times weekly is much appreciated. — 
A. W. 

Jasmlnum prlmullnum. -Though this 
beautiful Chinese member of the Jasmine 
family has since its introduction half-a-dozen 
years or so ago scarcely fulfilled the antici¬ 
pations that were indulged, in ns an outdoor 
subject, it is a delightful plant for the ccol 
greenhouse, and in this way it is now exten¬ 
sively grown. Residents in the particularly 
favoured parts of these islands may enjoy its 
beauty without the help of glass, but even in 
the neighbourhood of London this amount of 
protection gives the best results. It is easily 
propagated by means of cuttings put in 
during the spring months, and the young 
plants so obtained quickly reach an effective 
size. Loosely disposed bushes 5 feet or so 
in height, with their arching shoots studded 
with bright yellow blossoms, form a very 
pleasing and distinct feature in a house de¬ 
voted to such subjects as Himalayan Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Camellias, etc. As the Jasmine 
under these conditions flowers about March, 
its season of blooming coincides with that of 
several of its above-named associates. When 
first introduced this Jasmine was thought 
likely to prove a rival to our old and well- 
established winter Jasmine (J. nudiflorum), 
but so far as one can at present judge this is 
not likely to be the case, for the beautiful 
golden blossoms cf this last nre met with even 
in the depth of winter, and the plant itself is 
almost indifferent to soil and position.—X. 
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INDIAN AZALEAS. 

Azaleas, with fair treatment and reasonable 
attention to their well-being, never fail to 
do well and to outlivo the greater portion of 
other hard-wooded plants grown in pots ; in 
fact, Azaleas are amongst the longest lived 
of the various tribes of greenhouse plants. 
In proof of this I may instance several large 
collections that are in the hands of 6ome of 
the market growers near London, many of 
the specimens in which are known to be fifty 
years old. They consist mostly of the old 
white indica alba and Fielder’s White, which 
is only slightly different from the original 
sort. The plants in question are ns full of 
vigour as it is possible for them ever to have 
been. They make shoots from 8 inches to 
15 inches in length annually, only a small 
percentage of which fail to flower. The 


plants that do not bloom until the end of the 
winter or in spring are put out either as soon 
as they are well out of bloom or whilst the 
young wood and leaves are both soft, and 
the ripening process has not commenced. I 
Yet this is the way that in nine cases out of 
ten Azaleas are treated. The outcome of 
this barbarous exposure of plants that have 
flowered at the end of winter or in-spring, | 
when, to do justice to them, all the time I 
that intervenes between their going out of 
bloom and the close of summer, they should 
be in a genial growing temperature under 
glass, is that Azaleas are, as a rule, the 
most unhappy-looking things to be seen in 
most gardens. One of the results of thus 
turning out the plants directly the danger 
from frost is over, or soon after, is that they 
never attain the size they should, although 


after being put i/ito pots, as large as it is 
| convenient to give them, shortly become de¬ 
pendent on what they receive in the shape of 
manure in somo form. That old Azaleas can 
bo kept for any length of time full of 
strength and vigour I havo proved with 
specimens that have remained undisturbed 
in the same soil for ten years, and at the end 
of that time they made as much wood as 
when they were young. It may be well here 
to say that peat of even the best quality is 
not rich enough to enable Azaleas to make 
the growth they should do. The assistance 
that is required in this way to either get 
young Azaleas on quickly or to keep up the 
vigour of old plants is much more than 
seems to be generally supposed. When ordi¬ 
nary manure-water is used for old specimens 
it should be given once a week during the 



Azalea Mra. Turner. Flowers pink, with white margin. 


whole of the flowers are cut with from 
4 inches to 6 inches of wood attached. The 
plants are models of skilful cultivation; 
many of them run from 7 feet in height to 
9 feet or 10 feet in diameter, though they 
are subjected to hard forcing, every year 
coming into bloom at the beginning of No¬ 
vember and onward up to the commencement 
of the following year. As soon as all the 
flowers are cut, the plants are started into 
growth in heat and kept there until the buds 
are as big and plump as large Apple pips, 
after whien, to prevent their blooming before 
the flowers are wanted, the houses are either 
thrown open or the plants are moved to 
the open air. But when the latter course is 
followed with plants that are forced to come 
in early, and which are afterwards kept for 
six months under glass with fire-heat until 
the weather comes hot, it has a widely dif¬ 
ferent effect from that which follows when 
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the annual growth is not sufficient to admit 
of much in the way of cutting, unless the 
flowers are taken off with a scrap of wood 
that makes them all but useless. 

Another source of weakness that Azaleas, 
in common with most other hard-wooded 
plants, suffer from is want of sufficient nutri¬ 
ment. In the case of pot plants of the nume¬ 
rous kinds that bear partial shaking out and 
repotting annually, the old material which 
has become exhausted is to a great extent 
got rid of and its place supplied by new. 
With Azaleas and other things of a like de¬ 
scription, the nature of which is such that 
they will not submit to be treated iti this 
way, the roots remain for years in the same 
soil, and unless something is done to make 
up for what the roots extract from it, the 
whole becomes so poor that the plants cannot 
do more than exist in it. This especially is 
what takes place with old specimens that, 


time the plants are making their growth, and 
up to the time the wood is approaching a 
hard, mature condition and the buds are 
prominent. After this stage has been 
reached it is doubtful if manure in any shapo 
does not do more harm than good. G. 


Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. — in propagating 
Pelargoniums do not overlook the Ivy-leaved sorts, 
inasmuch as they may be u«ed in several ways with much 
advantage. There are window boxes to be filled, and 
what will give a better display in their particular line 
than these? Baskets which can be hung from green¬ 
house roof, or verandah or house window will present a 
charminir appearance if some- are grown therein. They 
strike very readily, and if a few are p'ac<d rrund the 
sides of a basket filled with loam and leaf-mould, the 
effect is very pretty in summer.— Wooi>bastwick. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— Sew Edition, revised, with description* 
of all tho beat plant*, tire*, and anrtibd, thiir culture 
and an anonnent, Ulna rated uil tcwil. CfvfA, medium, 
Sw. t l^tt. ; 1‘Vit Jixc, L’S. 'jd. 
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ROSE8. 

CLIMBING ROSES FOR MILD 
CLIMATES. 

How well the beautiful old Roec Lamarque 
flourishes iu a climate suited to it! I am told 
that it is looked upon as a valuable Rose by 
flower-sellers in the south of France, and 
where is there in our collection a prettier or a 
more snowy-white bud? Yet it would not do 
for us in the home counties to try this Rose 
outdoors. Another beautiful Rose is Climbing 
Mme. de Watteville. Most readers are ac¬ 
quainted with the sweetly fragrant Mme. de 
Watteville, which someone has called the 
Butterfly Rose, because of its wonderful 
guard petals, whilst others have termed it the 
Tulip Rose, by reason of the pretty edging of 
pink on the petals. This, in a mild climate, 
is a luxuriant climber, but here it is very 
tender. Climbing Papa Gontier is not a Rose 
one could recommend for any but a warm 
situation, but it should be grown, if possible, 
for who does not know its dwarf namesake, 
and its charming buds, which bid fair to be 
rivalled bv those of the new r er Warrior? 
Climbing l)evoniensis is a Rose looked upon 
as tender, although I have seen it'in the open 
garden running over arches, but blossoming 
beautifully when plenty of short-jointed 
laterals has been secured. This is a Rose 
that pays to grow, but it is erratic. I find it 
blossoms best under glass when the laterals 
are about three years old, so that they are, 
as it were, three-jointed, being cut back each 
year to 3 inches or 4 inches. I know r of a 
very old standard plant of this Rose which 
suddenly threw out some growths of the 
original non-climbing form, and thus it re¬ 
mains to this day, always flowering very 
freely. It is well with all of these where on 
walls to spread them out as horizontally as 
possible, which tends to check their vigour, 
and at the same time to ripen the wood. 

Climbing Perle des Jardins is another Rose 
no one should attempt to grow unless he has 
a very high and warm wall. A Rose very im¬ 
patient of cold and draught, it is, neverthe¬ 
less, one of our most cherished golden-yellow 
Roses. All of the sorts named would, of 
course, succeed well in a warm conservatory, 
and if a lofty wall needs covering quickly 
plant them thereon. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Own-root Rosas for pots.— It is probably 
true, as “ Rosa” says, on page 30, that 
growers do not fully appreciate own-root 
Roses, or there would be more of them 
grown, and more enquiry for them. All 
Roses may not do well on their own roots, 
but there certainly are some. One of the 
best I am acquainted with is the old favourite 
Catherine Mermct. I remember fine plants 
of this having been grown more than twenty 
years since by Mr. Iggulden, at Marston, in 
Somerset. These plants were raised from 
cuttings rooted in early spring from shoots 
which had produced a large flower. It is 
useless attempting to grow Roses from 
weak and spindly cuttings, and it is 
also futile to attempt this phase of Rose cul¬ 
ture unless the best efforts are made to pro¬ 
duce vigorous shoots. The advantage de¬ 
rived from Rose cuttings is that they send up 
strong suckers from their base, and it is 
found that these strong suckers give the 
finest flowers. The Marston plants were 
shifted on until they occupied 12-inch pots, 
and as young stock was raised each year the 
unsatisfactory and worn-out plants were 
thrown away, to be replaced by the younger 
and vigorous specimens. By these means a 
supply of these lovely Roses was maintained 
over several weeks of winter and spring in 
a warm greenhouse. During the summer 
months the plants were stood on a bed of 
cinders in the open, where the exposure to 
sunshine and air brought about the maturity, 
which is so desirable in forcing stock. Be¬ 
side Catherine Mermet the old Gloire de 
Dijon and its allies do well on their own 
roots, ns also does The Bride, a white sport 
from Catherine Mermet. Hybrid Perpetuals 
are some of them adapted to this system of 
culture; but the Teas and Hvbrid Teas, 


which give a succession of flowering growths, 
are the more popular. The Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals are very beautiful, and many of them 
very sweet-scented, but they have such a 
short season that there is not so much 
pleasure derivable from their culture. 
“Rosa” has given such complete cultural 
details that further reference is unnecessary. 
—W. S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

(Arnvji).— Below we give the times for stopping the Chrys¬ 
anthemums mentioned in your letter. The dates are 
those intended for southern growers, so you had better 
stop your plants about a fortnight, or rather less, earlier 
than the dates given herein. 


Name, 

British Empire 
President Lou bet 
Mrs. II. Barnes 
Mrs. M. Hon key 
W. J. Crossley ' .. 
F. CJ. Oliver 
Leitfh Park Wonder .. 
Reginald Vallis 
Mrs. W\ Jinks 
C. Arthur Mileham .. 
Mrs. Camming 
Mme. Mar. de Mons .. 
Mrs. D. Willis Janu s .. 
{John Walters l.- 


Whirh hui 
When to ttop. to retain. 

3rd week in May .. 1st crown 
At once .. 2nd crown 
3rd week in May .. 1st crown 
Not known 
At once .. 1st crown 
3rd week in May .. 1st crown 
At once .. 2nd crown 
At once .. 1st crown 
At once .. 1st crow n 
3rd week in May .. 1st crown 
At once .. 2nd crown 
3rd week in May .. 1st crown 
1st week in May .. 1st crown 
■We are pleased to reply to your 


query, but we would point out that some of the varieties 
have already been mentioned in the columns of Gah 
INU iLbfSTRATKn. 


Same. 

Miss K. Miller 
Mrs. H. K. Allen 
T. Richardson 
Frank Greenfield 
Mrs. R. Lax ton 
Mrs. F. -J. Duck 
Lorna Chambers 
Leigh Park Wonder 
Beauty of Leigh 


'When to stop. 
Natural break 
Early April 
3rd week in May 
At once 
Natural break 
Natural break 
At once 
Early April 
1st week in Mav 


Which tool 
to retain. 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
1st crown 
2nd crown 
1st crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crow n 
1st crown 


The foregoing dates are given for growers in the south, 
and on the assumption that the plants are well grown. 


FERNS. 

POTTING FERNS. 

Ferns should be on the move before potting 
is thought of. Some kinds are scarcely ever 
at rest, but from now onwards more active 
growtli will bo made, the fresh soil being laid 
hold of by tiie new roots at once. At all 
times it is a good plan to look closely after 
the condition of Ferns at the roots, the more 
delicate growing kinds needing in this respect 
rather careful attention, but for a general 
overhaul this is the best time of the year. 
The soil for Ferns will have to be somewhat 
varied to suit different varieties. The Adian- 
tums, for instance, will thrive well in a mix¬ 
ture of peat and loam, and, if intended for 
cutting, nearly all loam may be used. The 
loam will be found to be conducive to a 
harder and more enduring growth, the fronds 
usually being less robust, the pinnae smaller, 
and the colour a paler green. The mixture, 
however, is preferable in a general way for 
the majority. If first-rate loam, not too 
heavy, but with plenty of fibre in it, could al¬ 
ways be had, it might be used more freely 
than peat. If, however, this is not the case, 
a larger proportion of peat should be em¬ 
ployed ; this will prevent the soil from get¬ 
ting too close, sand always being used freely. 
As instances in which all peat is desirable 
(or with but little loam), the Gymnogrammas, 
Cheilanthes, and Nothohcnas are examples. 
These Ferns always do hist, in peat alone, 
potting firmly, as with Heaths and Azaleas. 
It is an essential point to observe in the cul¬ 
ture of this class of Ferns always to have the 
soil quite firm ; a more enduring grow th is 
thus made, but it may not be quite so rapid. 

One point in Fern culture should always be 
borne in mind; it is that of guarding against 
overpotting. Fern roots are not the most 
robust and lasting (unless those of the Tree- 
Ferns) ; when, therefore, the soil gets into a 
sour state before the roots have occupied it, 
they will not afterwards do so in a proper 
manner. A deal may bo done with many 
Ferns in the way of reducing the balls ; this 
will be found better than relying too much 
upon potting on into larger pots, especially 
when the plants are likely to be used for 
decoration. 


When the potting Is being seen to a sharp 
look out should bo kept for scale ; this, as 
most of us are aware, is more persistent in 
its attacks upon Ferns than upon many 
plants. At the time of potting this may be 
done by reducing the fronds considerably, 
the roots at the same time being reduced and 
without any apparent check to the plants. 
Far better do this than spend time in clean¬ 
ing, unless in the case of choice examples. 
Moderately firm potting for other Ferns be¬ 
sides those specially mentioned should be fol¬ 
lowed, and sufficient room should be allowed 
for a good surface dressing of fresh soil. See 
that none of the plants are too dry when 
potted, or else it will afterwards be difficult 
to get the entire ball into an equable state iu 
this respect. Any excess of moisture after 
potting should be carefully avoided, both at 
the roots and overhead. Light syringing will 
be beneficial about twice daily, but shading 
should, for the present, be avoided. Gynnio- 
grammas, Cheilanthes, and Xotholrrnas pre¬ 
fer a rather dry atmosphere, and should 
never be damped overhead, otherwise the 
fronds will soon show symptoms of decay. 


PHLKBODllIM S. 

This is one of the several groups into which 
the extensive genus Polypudium has been 
subdivided. Although in general aspect 
the Phlebodiums certainly resemble the 
Polvpodiimts proper, yet the few species in 
cultivation belonging to this section are quite 
distinct and readily distinguished by their 
veins, which, instead of being free, sire reti¬ 
culated. and also by their soli, which, instead 
of being in single rows upon the end of the 
short veins, arc* disposed in several rows on 
the pinme. From a decorative point of view 
Phlebodiums are extremely useful, their 
noble fronds, which in most, of the species 
are glaucous, producing a striking contrast 
with those of other Ferns with which they 
are associated in the warm fernery. ’When 
planted out, their naturally wild growing 
rhizomes grow r apace, and produce fronds in 
abundance. These rhizomes, which are 
fully as thick as a man’s thumb, though see i 
on the surface, are also of subterranean 
habit, and have the property of extending 
underground to very long distances, with 
articulated fronds disposed upon them at 
short intervals. Phlebodiums may also 1 e 
used with advantage in hanging baskets of 
large dimensions, either by themselves or in¬ 
termixed with otlier Ferns with finer foliage, 
and also for covering dead Tree-Fern stem:;. 
Thu* grown, their thick, chaffy rhizome:;, 
equal in size to those of the Hare’s Foot 
Fern (Davallia canariensis), show them¬ 
selves to perfection, the whiteness of the 
chaffy scales with which their extremities 
are densely clothed being apparent. The 
value of this small group of Ferns for deco¬ 
ration is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that thousands of them find their wav to 
Covent Garden Market every year; some 
growers, indeed, make quite a specialty of 
them —as much on account of their rapid 
growth as because of their distinct habit. 
Though the fronds of the Polypodiuilis are 
of variable dimensions, they have a natural 
tendency to grow on a single rhizome, and 
would in that way be of little use as pot 
planks. To obviate this mode of growtli, 
the extremity of the rhizome is cut off en¬ 
tirely when only a couple of inches long, 
the result being the production of several 
lateral rhizomes growing out of the muti¬ 
lated one in all directions, thus making 
bushy and compact plants. Being evergreen 
and strong growers, all the Phlebodiums re¬ 
quire substantial food ; a mixture consisting 
of about equal proportions of fibrous peat, 
loam, and silver sand suits them best. They 
must also receive a liberal supply of water 
at the roots while growing, and during that 
time they will also derive great benefit from 
occasional waterings with weak liquid 
manure. 

The Golden Polypody (Phlebodium 
aureum) may be fairly regarded as the typi¬ 
cal species of the group, and the one to 
which the others appear to bo more or less 
closely related. It possesses a very wade 
range of habitat, being common in the West 
Indies and in South America as far as Brazil, 
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where it is found epiphytic on trees, espe¬ 
cially on the Palmetto in the peninsula of 
Florida. It is a strong grower, strikingly 
bold in habit, and, owing to its glaucous 
foliage, conspicuous. The popular appella¬ 
tion of “Golden Polypodium under which 
this handsome plant is commonly known, may 
have been derived from the glossy bright 
brow'n colour of the scales that cover the j 
older portions of its rhizomes, but it may I 
also be due to the intense golden colour of 
the underside of its fertile fronds, produced 
by the enormous quantity of spore cases by i 
which it is covered, and from which,- when 
ripe, a most profuse, bright yellow fine pow¬ 
der escapes, and covers the upper surface of 
the barren fronds beneath. 


NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA ELEGAN- 
TISSIMA. 

This Fern, a specimen of which we figure 
to-day, comes to us from America, and bears 
a resemblance to N. Piersoni, which was the 
first sport from N. .exaltata, the so-called 
Boston Fern. The fronds in the variety ele¬ 
gant issima are more finely cut than in N. e. 
Piersoni, the fronds being much looser, the 


VEGETABLES. 

TWO GOOD WINTER VEGETABLES. 
In the early part of the year good green 
vegetables are none too plentiful, but if good 
breadths of Chou de Burghley and Couve 
Tronchuda are planted at the proper season, 
there will b3 no dearth. Whatever may be 
said for winter Broccolis, at their best they 
are uncertain, especially if severe frost should 
come during the first two months of the 
year. I am aware we have good kinds for 
this season, but what kind can stand such 
biting winds as we had last January? Conse¬ 
quently, it is not wise to rely too much on 
them, especially where these have to be 
grown in rich garden soil in low situations. 
I do not rely too much on any one green crop, 
except Brussels Sprouts. Next to these I 
find Chou de Burghlcv of great value. When 
first sent out by Mr. Gilbert I had not a good 
opinion of it, but for years I have altered my 
ideas, and have come to regard it as of 
considerable value. Many expect to find in 
the Chou de Burghley a Broccoli-head similar 
to an ordinary Broccoli. This is not so. 


sou. To obtain the best results I find it 
needs to be sown with the early Brussels 
Sprouts in March in the open. I plant it out 
between row’s of first early Potatoes feet 
apart. From the land being in good heart 
this grows rapidly, making enormous heads 
by November. \ am convinced when.well 
grown it gives us much eatable food us any 
other vegetable. Added to this every stalk 
and mid rib are delicious. The large mid¬ 
ribs, cooked in the same way as Senkale, are 
excellent. Dorset. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Using artificial manures.—I have just pur¬ 
chased Koine artificial manuresSulphate of am 
mouiu, sulphate of potash, kainit, and bone meal 
(tolerably fine). How would you advise these should 
be used for different kinds of vegetables — for, 
say, Peas, Beans. Runner Beane, Cabbage tribe (in¬ 
eluding Kale, Broccoli, etc.). Parsnips, Carrots, 
Onions, etc.—separately or mixed? If mixed, how, 
and about what proportions of each? Should the mix¬ 
ture be used alike for all the crops, or should some be 
treated differently? Would any of these manures be 
desirable for the flower-garden?—N. Stephens. 

[You place us in somewhat of ft difficulty 
by not stating the texture of your soil, 
whether it is light, medium, or heftvy, and 



Nephrolepi* exaltata elegant issima. 


lateral pinna) spread out and again sub¬ 
divided, the sub-divisions being again cat 
into narrow segments. A first-class certifi¬ 
cate was awarded to it when shown by Mr. 
W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth Nurseries, at the 
Temple Show on May 29th, 1906 


Caterpillars on Cauliflowers - My Cauliflowers 
were so bad that 1 shrink from sowing any this year. 
I had to cut the flowers into small bits to clear out 
the caterpillars.—A. II. II. 

[Attacks of caterpillar on Cauliflowers are 
due to the too free presence of the Cabbage 
moth, which is seen hovering over breadths 
of Cabbages and Cauliflowers in May and 
June. It is a small brown moth, and de¬ 
posits its eggs freely on the plants. These 
later produce caterpillars. If it were possi¬ 
ble to catch the moths and destroy them when 
on the wing in the evening much harm might 
be avoided. When Cauliflower heads are in¬ 
fested with caterpillars dust them with very 
fine dry salt in the evening, then well wash 
out with clear water early in the morning.] 


Index to Volume XXVIII.-The binding cover* 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3$d.) for Volume XXVI11. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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Others contend it lias no claim to the name 
of Broccoli. I know in early autumn you 
cannot find a Broccoli head, but if you allow 
good beads to remain over the winter, you 
can in spring see a small head of Broccoli 
concealed in the Cabbage-like head. Dur¬ 
ing the post season I have been cooking this 
vegetable each mouth since early October 
till March to test its value. I had very fine 
heads in early autumn from planting three 
rows close together on an old Celery trench. 
Naturally, they grew rapidly in such a good 
larder. Till frost came the flavour was 
strong, but after frost the flavour was ex¬ 
cellent. I find April is time enough to sow, 
planting out at the end of July or early in 
August. For spring use enrly June is the 
best. I find this stands the cold better than 
Couve Tronchuda. I have never tasted ordi¬ 
nary Cabbage with the fine flavour of this. 

Couve Tronchuda ranks among the best 
vegetables, and although it was introduced 
many years ago, there are many who do not 
know it. Many do not grow it, being under 
the impression it needs a lot of room. These 
with small gardens should grow it as an out¬ 
side row beside the path. Another error 
. many make is sowing it too late in the sea- 


such being the case we can, therefore, only 
advice you in a general way as to the use of 
the various manures mentioned in your note. 
In the first place, the manures are not such 
ns we should use in combination, as the 
various ingredients needful for this purpose 
not being named by you, we assume you 
have only such chemicals as are included in 
your list. Either of the manures listed would 
form the basis or one of the constituents of 
a concentrated or specially compounded 
manure, but under the circumstances we can 
only advise you to use them separately. The 
first named on your list being a nitrogenous 
manure, you may use it at the present time 
as a stimulant for spring Cnbbages, for in¬ 
stance, and later on for any other of the 
Brassieas. Crush or pound the chemical as 
fine us you can, and then strew it on the 
surface of the ground between the rows of 
whatever the crop may be, taking care that 
none falls on the leaves, or it will burn and 
disfiguro them. Sulphate of ammonia or 
bone-meal may also be used with benefit for 
Raspberries in need of change of plaut food. 
Use the first named at the rnte of 1 oz. to 
2 oz. per square yard. The bone-meal 
you may use enough of to ju6t colour the 
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ground, and lightly lioe it in. Sulphate of 
ammonia and sulphate of potash should be 
left on the surface for rain to wash in. This 
last named manure you can use with good 
effect for all kinds of leguminous crops, 
such as Peas and Beans, and root crops. 
One .to 2 oz. per square yard would be 
ample quantity to use at one application. 
This may be applied to the surface of the 
soil now, and again during growth. Kainit, 
which is similar in nature to the manure just j 
dealt with, may be used for Asparagus, root 
crops, bush-fruits, and fruit-trees generally, 
which stand in need of a stimulant. Kainit 
in the last mentioned case is best used 
during the winter months; but you may give 
Asparagus beds a dressing now, using suffi¬ 
cient to colour the surface with it, and let 
rain wash it in. For root crops apply it to 
the soil before sowing at the rate of 3 oz. 
per square vard, when it will be available as 
plant food when the crop begins to grow 
freely. The bone-meal you may use with 
safety for all kinds of fruit-trees, particu¬ 
larly such as are denominated stone fruits. 
Sulphate of ammonia is also used by some for 
Potatoes, and it may with advantage be ap¬ 
plied to herbaceous borders also, 2 oz. per 
square yard being an ample quantity. One- 
half to 1 oz. of sulphate of potash per square 
yard may also be used for the same purpose, 
and of bone-meal you may give the soil a ! 
liberal dressing, and at once fork it in. In . 
the absence of details in regard to composi- ! 
tiou of soil and precise nature of the crops ; 
you intend growing the above information is | 
the best we are able to afford under the cir¬ 
cumstances, but after perusing it you should 
have a good general idea as to how to make 
use of the manures you specify.] 

Carrots failing.— My Carrots are very much 
blackened by being evidently eaten into, I think, by 
wireworm or Carrot fly-maggot. The early Carrots 
did not suffer. The soil is heavy.— Bideford. 

[We know of no better dressing to keep off 
insect pests than a heavy dressing of soot, 
forked into the soil before sowing the eeed, 
and two or three dustings of soot over the 
plants when from 3 inches to 6 inches in 
height. In thinning do not pull the plants, 
but cut out with a hoe to avoid loosening the 
soil.] 

Adding nitrogen to the soil —I want to “ nitro¬ 
gen ise ” a piece of land. Can you tell me what to sou 
so that I can dig it in and put nitrogen into the 
ground ?-Experiment. 

[We presume by the use of the word “ ni- 
trogenise ” you mean adding nitrogen. If so, 
use either nitrate of soda or sulphate of am¬ 
monia. It may be, however, that you are 
thinking of means of producing nitrogen in 
the land. The best known system is to grow 
Clover or other leguminous crops; but a 
newer method, although yet hardly out of the 
experimental stage, is to inoculate the land 
with nitrogen-producing bacteria. This last 
method—unless your signature denotes your 
state of mind—is best left alone at present if 
you want a certainty of good results, which 
you can obtain by the use of either of the two 
manures specified.] 

8plnaoh Beet.— On page 10 this hardy 
vegetable is recommended by “ A. W.,” and 
this can be supported by many other readers 
of Gardening Illustrated. Time was 
when similar value was placed upon it here, 
but for some unexplained reason it has lost 
much of its popularity in the kitchen, and is 
now so seldom inquired for that its growth is 
not justified. I can bear out all that “ A. W.” 
says of its hardiness and value, and I know, 
too, that in households where Spinach is in 
frequent demand it is allowed as a substitute 
when other Spinach cannot be had. One sow¬ 
ing each year will make ample provision for 
treacherous winter weather, May and June 
being the better months for doing so. Rich 
soil is neither necessary nor advisable, be¬ 
cause an excess of vigour promotes coarseness 
of leaf growth.— Wilts. 

Early spring Cabbages.— Really good 
early Cabbages will probably be scarce. Un¬ 
less we get a change in the weather very 
shortly we cannot possibly get many young 
Cabbages of any size fit for cooking until 
quite the end of April. Gardeners will re¬ 
member that the soil was very dry in July 
and August last year, so that good healthy 


f ilants were difficult to obtain, and it was 
ate in the autumn before many were planted, 
and then the frost that set in about the 
middle of December has continued, with 
slight intervals, nearly three months, so that 
really no growth was made by the young 
Cabbages, and they are very little larger now 
than at Christmas. When the usual clear¬ 
ance of winter Greens takes place to make 
room for Potatoes, it is almost certain that 
there will be a scarcity of green vegetables. 
After trying a good many sorts of Cabbages, 
I do not find any more reliable than 
Wheeler’s Imperial, Ellam’s Early, and 
Nonpareil, for these seldom bolt, but form 
nice little close hearts.—J. G.. Gosport . 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Very small fires will suffice 
now; in fact, there are days and nights 
when no fire is required, and soon the fires 
may be dispensed with altogether for this 
season. Shift on Fuchsias, and pot off cut¬ 
tings recently struck. These young plants 
may be helped on a little longer in heat; in 
fact, the conservatory is not generally used 
to grow young stuff, as the house is not 
adapted for that work when used merely as a 
show house, where this is attached to the 
dwelling, or isolated. Very often when 
the conservatory is not attac hed directly to 
the dwelling-house it is connected by a glass 
corridor, and this has to be kept bright with 
climbers and other plants, either planted in 
the borders or grown in pots. Tacsonias, 
Passion-flowers, free-growing Roses, Camel¬ 
lias, Oranges, Australian Dracaenas, New 
Zealand Flax, Tree-Ferns, if there is room, 
cool house Palms and Bambcos are graceful 
plants either in tubs or planted out. A few 
good specimens planted out or in tubs will 
give character, and save labour in other 
ways, as no one knows, except those who have 
been placed in charge, of the labour and 
anxiety attached to keeping these large lofty 
conservatories and corridors going with 
flowers in winter. In summer the matter is 
comparatively easy, but in winter we are 
thankful for a few Palms, Camellias, or 
Orange-trees of specimen size, round which 
can be grouped the plants in flower. Well- 
grown Calceolarias and Pelargoniums are 
useful now, and will be more so when the 
bulbs are over. Of course, there will always 
be plenty of Lilies coming on. Just now 
L. Harriet is charming, and Arum Lilies in 
good sized groups have a bold effect. Spireeas 
also are useful, because they have plenty cf 
green foliage, and are never overpowering 
either in colour or fragrance. It is still ad¬ 
visable to do the watering in the morning. 

8tOVe. —Rearrange the plants which are in 
pots frequently. It not only makes the 
house more interesting, but the plants thrive 
better when moved to a fresh position and 
a fresh surface exposed to the full light. We 
never shade till it is absolutely necessary, 
but the sun is gaining power now, and a thin 
shade will be grateful for an hour or two in 
the middle of the day. A blind that can be 
rolled down is the best shade, as when not 
required it can be rolled up, and the plants 
fully exposed. Crotons and other bright¬ 
leaved plants want all the light they can have 
with safety to put colour into the foliage. 

I Do the watering in the morning, and damp 
j floors several times a day in bright weather, 
j This may take the place of the syringe if the 
i water is hard and impure. Anything that 
j requires repotting may have attention now. 

Cuttings of various kinds may be inserted in 
! the propagating case, and when rooted 
I potted off. Work up a good stock of Poin- 
j settias and Begonias for winter decoration. 

Sow seeds of Asparagus and Smilax. These 
i are certain to be wanted. 

! Cuoumber8. —The weather cannot be too 
bright and 6unny for Cucumbers if the plants 
are healthy and well nourished. Cucumbers 
I are composed chiefly of water, and the 
1 foliage takes in a large quantity from the at¬ 
mosphere. Do not shade if it can be done 
without. If we work on the rushing system 
very little air is given, and the house is 
always iu a state of saturation ; but this is 
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not quite the best treatment for the private 
gardener or amateur, who may want the 
plants to last through the season. Plant in 
soil which contains some body, bo that the 
growth may be hardy and robust. In light 
soil the plants are soon run out, and must 
be replaced. It is always wise to keep a few 
young plants in stock. Stop the young shoot® 
one leaf beyond the fruit. 

Orchard-house.— The blossoms are set 
now, and disbudding will be waiting. Give 
the trees a good wash to remove faded blos¬ 
soms. Trees in pots must lie carefully 
watered. Make a practice of tapping the 
pots in every doubtful case. The roots are 
active now, and will take up a good deal of 
water, and a little stimulant may be given 
once a week. A little later it may be given 
twice a week. Change the stimulant some¬ 
times, or else use a special mixture to suit 
each fruit. Syringe twice a day when the 
weather is bright, and close with a little sun¬ 
shine in the house. This will increase the 
size of the fruits, and help to keep out red- 
spider. When calm and mild give a little 
night air. 

Late forced Strawberries.— These will 
come on well now on shelves in cool Tomato- 
houses, or late Peach-houses, and very good 
fruits have been grown in cold pits. It should 
not be necessary to fertilise the blossoms, as 
with plenty of ventilation every perfect 
flower will set. As soon as a dozen fruits 
are set remove all the small fruits and late 
blossoms. Strawberries in May are fre¬ 
quently as valuable as when earlier, as they 
fill up the gap between the early forced 
fruits and the crop in the open air. Use the 
syringe freely whilst the fruits are swelling. 
Abundant supplies of water will be required, 
and a stimulant may be used. 

Ferns and Palms In ths houss.— For 

table work the Coccs Palms are the most 
suitable. Many fail with these through 
giving too much water. They will bear a 
low temperature if kept fairly dry. Of 
course, this does not mean dust dry. There 
must be moisture enough for healthy root 
action, but the Cocos Palm is not a strong 
rooting Palm like the Keutia. Kentias are 
useful for rooms, make very handsome speci¬ 
mens, and are easily managed. 

Outdoor garden.— Hardy bulbs are very 
beautiful now. The season begins with the 
Winter Aconites and Snowdrops, followed by 
Narcissi, Scillas, Anemones, etc. The 
grouping of these things in sheltered corners 
of the lawn and shrubbery offers opportuni¬ 
ties for tasteful arrangement. The less for¬ 
mality in the matter the better. Summer¬ 
flowering Chrysanthemums have in some 
places suffered from the cold winds. Iu 
dividing the old roots take the pieces for re¬ 
planting from the outsides. Many people 
strike cuttings of their open-air Chrysanthe¬ 
mums under glass, but healthy pieces from 
the outsides of old plants will soon get estab¬ 
lished, and make a good show. Hollies may 
be moved now with safety. Every recently 
planted tree or shrub should be mulched 
with manure. This is a good time to divide 
herbaceous Phloxes. If grouped in decided 
colours along the back or centre of a wide 
border they show up well. The beds for 
Tuberous Begonias should be made rather 
richer than would be required for Pelargo¬ 
niums. The earliest Sweet Peas will now 
require sticks. In their arrangement leave 
the tops of the sticks open, but pass strings 
of matting or raffia round in several places 
to keep in the Peas. Sweet Peas may be 
sown or planted for succession, and plants 
raised in pots may be set out. Sow seeds 
of hardy perennials in shallow drills, covered 
with fine soil. 

Fruit garden. - If there are likely to be 
slugs or snails among the Strawberries dust 
lime and soot among the plants. Prepare 
clay for grafting, but let the sap rise freely 
before the grafts are inserted. If chaff is 
mixed with the clay when tempering it it will 
be less likely to crack. All cracks should 
be stopped when seen, as if the air works 
under the clay the graft may die unless the 
matter receives prompt attention. Old fruit- 
trees generally bear well, but the fruits are 
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flmttll. This can he met now by giving rich 
top dressings or by using liquid-manure. A 
good way of giving liquid-manure is to make 
holes with a crowbar to receive the liquid, 
as it will then find its way to the roots at 
once. The holes can afterwards be filled up 
with the top dressing. Trees grafted on 
dwarfing stocks being surface rooting should 
not be dug among with the spade, and 
should be mulched with manure before the 
dry weather sets in, at any rate. Some¬ 
times this mulch is put on now, but a light 
pricking over with the fork, and then before 
the moisture escapes from the ground, put¬ 
ting on the manure will do good. We do not 
want to keep out the early sunshine alto¬ 
gether, but to nourish the roots when the 
hot weather comes. Suckers round Plums 
and Nut bushes should be cleared, and care¬ 
fully removed. 

Vegetable garden. —The land works well 
now for Potato planting. Trench planting is 
better than the dibber, as when manure is 
used, artificial or otherwise, it can be distri¬ 
buted in a better manner. Do not crowd 
the plants ; from feet to 3 feet is a suitable 
distance between the rows, with from 
12 inches to 13 inches between the sets. Do 
not plant small sets, as plants raised from 
robust eyes retain their superiority all 
through their life. Plant out Onions which 
have been raised under glass. Give plenty 
of room if large bulbs are wanted. The land 
must be good and deeply worked. Plant out 
Cauliflowers which have been raised in heat. 
In dry, porous soils plant in trenches. Make 
a last sowing of Celery outside to come in for 
late use. The plants from this sowing will 
not run so soon, and the Celery retains its 
freshness longer. These plants may be 
grown on what is termed the bed system, and 
a lot of useful Celery may be grown in a 
small space when it can be protected in 
severe weather. The Turnip-rooted Celery 
may be sown now. Sow Lettuces and other 
salad plants in succession. It is rather soon 
to sow the long Beet yet, but the Turnip- 
rooted Beet may be sown. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

April 9th. —Potted off Lobelias of Crystal 
Palace, compacts, and Emperor William. We 
generally pot off into small pots a couple of 
thousand, and then fill a lot of boxes. The 
latter are seedlings, and are good for edging 
or forming masses. We are also propagating 
a number of the double Lobelia, as it makes 
a good basket plant in the conservatory. We 
also grow a lot of the scarlet Lobelia Queen 
Victoria. We have a damp border where it 
does well. I am rather disappointed with 
some of the hybrids, of which I bought a 
collection some years ago. None are equal 
to the scarlet for effect. 

April 10th. —In the kitchen garden Potato 
planting is being done. The drill method 
Is the plan adopted, and all the strong- 
stemmed varieties will have 3 feet between 
the rows. The ground is in pretty good 
heart, but a little superphosphate is scat¬ 
tered along the drills. Spaces are left in the 
Potato patches 14 feet apart for late Peas 
to be sown in succession. We have adopted 
this plan for some years, and the Peas have 
done well without injuring the Potatoes. 

April 11th. —Shifted on a lot of small 
Ferns into 5-inch pots. A thin shade is used 
over Ferns and Palms now, and during 
sunny weather a good deal of water is used 
on the paths. Pricked off a lot of seedling 
Ferns into shallow boxes. These also will 
be kept warm and shaded for a time. Work 
in the vineries is incessant now in the regu¬ 
lation of growth, ventilating, watering, etc.; 
but we are getting most of the plants into 
other houses and pits as fast as possible. 

April 12th. —Pricked off many seedlings 
of various kinds. We usually pot off Petu¬ 
nias and Verbenas, as they feel no check 
when planted out. We used to turn out 
several thousands of Calceolarias, but these 
are not very reliable, and we are substituting 
yellow Antirrhinums, Gazanias, and dwarf 
yellow Marigolds, iukHwc have had good 
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beds of the yellow annual Coreopsis pegged 
down at first, and for a time closely pinched. 
Standard Fuchsias and Heliotropes have 
been grown to meet a demand which has 
arisen. 

April 13th. —Hardy edging plants round 
some of the beds have been replanted. The 
variegated variety of Euonymus radicans 
makes a very neat edging, and when trimmed 
in once a year improves with age. Planted 
Gladioli in masses and clumps. Some are 
grown in beds in kitchen garden for cut¬ 
ting. Planted out Sweet Peas raised in pots, 
and made a further sowing outside, as we 
want Sweet Peas for cutting as long as 
possible. 

April JJjfth. —Shifted on a lot rff young 
Carnations, chiefly American varieties, for 
winter flowering. A few more Chrj'santhe- 
mum cuttings, chiefly of new' sorts, have 
been put in for blooming in small 
pots. Moved a collection of Hollies to a 
new position on the lawn. The plants were 
moved two years ago, so there is no risk in 
moving again to a fresh and more suitable 
site. Put in more cuttings of choice Cactus 
{ Dahlias, and potted off a lot of seedling 
| Dahlias. Planted out Tea Roses from pots. 


POULTRY. 

HATCHING BY HENS. 
Notwithstanding the enormous strides that 
have been made in artificial incubation dur¬ 
ing the last few years, there are still a goodly 
number of people who prefer to employ hens 
for hatching, and, in some cases, tne choice 
is a wise one. When only a few hens are 
kept, it is not worth while to go to the ex¬ 
pense of an incubator, especially when it is 
merely desired to hatch a few birds for lay¬ 
ing the following season. The great draw¬ 
back to hens is that it is often a matter of 
great difficulty to procure them during the 
winter, os they do not show, as a rule, any 
desire to sit until the spring has arrived. It 
sometimes happens that a bird wants to sit 
in January or February, and it is a wise 
plan to allow her to do so, as she will then 
bring out a brood of early chickens—always a 
valuable asset. 

A warm shed should be provided for the 
sitting hens, each one being fdaced in a nest- 
box quite separate from the other birds, so 
that they can neither see their fellows at 
liberty nor be seen by them. The best size 
for a nest-box is about 15 inches square and 
18 inches high. A series of holes should be 
pierced around the top of the box, so as to 
admit plenty of fresh air, and a few more 
3 inches or 4 inches from the ground, on a 
level with the eggs. Inside this box should 
be placed a shovelful of fresh earth, hollowed 
out a little in the centre, so as to keep all 
the eggs together and prevent their rolling 
away into the corners. A thin layer of straw 
should be placed on the earth, and on this 
again the eggs. 

Once a day the hen should be made to 
come off the nest for from five to twenty-five 
minutes, according to the temperature. Dur¬ 
ing very cold weather the former length of 
time would be ample, whereas during the 
summer twenty-five minutes, and even half 
an hour, are none too long. Unless the eggs 
are regularly and systematically cooled once 
a day, the chickens will not develop so well, 
with the result that when they do hatch they 
will entail more difficulty in rearing success¬ 
fully. The embryo chickens commence to 
breathe when only a few days old, and thus 
if fresh air be denied them it stands to reason 
they cannot thrive so well. When the eggs 
are cooling, the hen should be supplied with 
food and water; hard grain only should be 
used, not mash, because the birds, being fed 
but once a day, require something that takes 
a long time to digest. Wheat, Barley, or I 
Maize are all suitable for feeding to sitting 
hens—especially the Barley and Maize—these 
assisting very materially in maintaining the 
temperature of the body. 

In everything connected with natural 
hatching the most scrupulous cleanliness 
should be observed, as dirt or vermin in any 
form has a very injurious effect upon the re¬ 


sults. The silling lien herself should be quite 
free from lice, as if troubled in this direc¬ 
tion she will be restless arid liable to forsake 
her eggs. It is a good plan to dust her 
with a disinfectant powder before setting 
her, besides providing her with a dust-bath, 
consisting of dry earth or ashes every time 
she comes off for feeding. The nest-box it¬ 
self should be whitewashed between each 
occupancy, as it is surprising how quickly 
the vermin multiply. A good mixture for 
this purpose is composed of two gallons of 
lime and water, together with half-a-pound 
of soft soap and one pint of paraffin oil; the 
soft soap causes the whitewash to adhere to 
the walls, while the oil destroys all the 
vermin. E. T. B. 


A sour fowl run <J . F. Ward ).—In order to 
sweeten the soil it is unnecessary to go to the expense 
of erecting frames, however rough they may he, and 
I should suggest digging the ground well over, and 
planting some quick-growing Cabbages or Ten-week 
Turnips, both of which make excellent green stuff 
for the fowls. A few Turnips, cut in halves, would 
be greatly relished, besides which they have a good 
medicinal effect. If the frames arc erected, Lettuces 
would be the most suitable.—E. T. B. 

Roup in fowls.—I will be glad to know what can 
be the cause of Borne of the hens and pullets being 
swollen round the eyes and running at the beak? 
Are they likely to recover, or ought they to be 
killed?— Mrs. Stratton. 

[The birds are suffering from roup, which 
i9 really a combination of cold in the head 
and a microbe of tuberculosis. Unless the 
birds are very ill indeed do not kill them, as 
a cure, though rather troublesome, is not 
very difficult in the early stages. Keep them 
in a warm house, free from draughts, and 
perfectly dry; bathe the eyes, mouth, and 
nostrils daily in water in which some per¬ 
manganate of potash has been dissolved in 
tho proportion of 4 grains of the latter to 
1 ounce of water. Some flowers of sulphur 
should be mixed with the soft food every 
morning, about a tablespoonful for twenty 
adults. On wet or very cold days the affected 
birds should be kept under shelter.] 


BER8. 

Removing bees from old hives (Be¬ 
ginner). —You must certainly provide new 
hivee in place of the old, damaged ones. The 
best time to transfer the bees and combs will 
be during mild weather in April. If the 
frames are of regulation measurements the 
operation will not prove very difficult. Place 
the new hive in front of the old one, into 
which blow a small stream of smoke through 
the entrance, then gently peel off the quilt, 
uncovering the top of one frame at a time. 
With a scraper or knife remove propolis and 
bits of comb found on the top bar, and so 
proceed (puffing in a little smoke from time to 
time) till all top bars are clean. Take out 
one of the outer frames with the bees cluster¬ 
ing upon it, and place it in the new hive, and 
so proceed till all have been removed, taking 
care that they all have the same relative posi¬ 
tions. Old dark combs, not containing brood, 
may he removed, and in their places frames 
furnished with sheets of foundation, be 
placed. You will, of course, provide clean 
quilts to cover the frames in the new hives, 
and be careful to guard against chill, as 
strong hives contain a large quantity of brood 
by the middle of April. You must feed the 
bees liberally if short of stores. Close up 
any bare space within the hive by means of 
the division-board, that there may be no 
escape of heated air from the hive.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND OU8TOM. 


Removing edging tilee (Jupe).-You may re¬ 
move these, as they are not affixed or fastened to 
the soil. These are articles of convenience or orna¬ 
ment, and are not fastened to the freehold, and may 
I be removed without injury or disturbance. We are 
presuming that these were not put down in the place 
of some other border belonging to the landlord and 
removed by you. 

Erecting stile in pathway (reply to Puzzled). 
— I cannot answer this question satisfactorily with¬ 
out being in possession of fuller details of the case. 
You say that “recent alterations” have made this 
erection desirable. Please explain what these altera¬ 
tions consist of, as the whole matter may turn upon 
the necessities of thf.cnsje?— Barrister. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clear hi and concisely 
rent ten. on one. side of the pajicr only, aiid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Uulbvrn, 
J.ondon, L'.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
1’i'DLiHiKK. The name and address of the. sender air 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each shoidd be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in miiui that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance, of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, JfV do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming trait —Readers mho desire our help in 
naming frttit should bear in mind that several specimens 
ii\ different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist inits determination. We havereceived from 
several correspondents simile specimens of fruits for 
naming , these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens o f each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed . 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Hyacinths after blooming OF. 11. A.).— It is no 
use relying on these for flowering in pots next year, 
and you should plant them out in April in u sunny 
border or along the edge of the shrubbery. They will 
then bloom every year, but the flower-spikes will be 
small, and only fit for cutting. 

Bulbs for pots (Hermes).— Of Narcissi, get the old 
double yellow, Golden Spur, prineeps, and Emperor 
or Empress; of Tulips, La Heine (white). Yellow 
Prince (yellow), and Vermilion Brilliant, following 
with one of the Pottebakker forms; of Hyacinths get 
Grand Vedette Single (white), Norma (pink), Robert 
Steiger (red), and William I. (dark blue). 

Rose-leaves damaged (.V. It.).— The Rose-leaves 
look to us as if they had caught a chill. You are 
keeping the house far too hot. and more air must be 
admitted. This is clear from the limp, weak foliage 
you send. In giving air you must lie careful not to 
admit cold draughts, as these will soon bring on 
mildew, and spoil the plants. Have you been fumi¬ 
gating with Tobacco, ns this would cause the injury 
to the leaves? 

Treatment of Genista fragrans ( F. G. 11.).— 
As soon as the flowers fade cut hack the shoots, leav¬ 
ing about 2 inches of last season’s word. Keep the 
soil at the roots on the side of dryness until the 
young growths issue forth, and when these are some 
2 inches long shift into the next sized larger pot, 
keep close for n time, and then give plenty of air, 
shading a little from very hot sun until the middle 
of Julv, when the plants may be plunged out-of-doors 
In coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre until the end of Sep¬ 
tember. 

Begonias for the flower-garden ( Mary J. 
Powyi).—\t you have any glass, tlien you can pur- 
chase Begonia bulbs now, and start them yourself, 
planting them out in May. If, however, you prefer it, 
we would advise you to purchase the Begonias in 
pots about the end of May. If you get good-sized 
plants, then you will require about 100 bfilbs, planting 
these in two lines with an edging of some such plant 
us Lobelia, Mesembryanthemmn cordifolium variega- 
turn, or any other you may prefer. For effect we 
should advise you to grow the single Begonias. 

Chorozemas after blooming (.1 nrious).— When 
the flowering is over prune back hard—that is to sav, 
cut away the greater portion of the long flexible 
shoots, leaving only two or three eyes at the base of 
each. If stood in a light position iri the greenhouse, 
and occasionally syringed, young shoots will soon he 
pushed forth, and when these arc about half-an-inch 
long the plants should he repotted, using sandv peat. 
I'ot very firmly, and take can t hat the'collar* of the 
plant is not buried deeper than it was previously, as, 
if the collar is covered with soil, the plant often dies. 

Arum Lilies after blooming (.Innon*).—When 
the plants have done blooming keep them under 
glass until June, then stand on a bed of ashes in the 
open air in a fairly shaded position. Let them remain 
thus until September, giving them no water. They 
thus go to rest, and at the beginning of September 
they are potted up and placed in a cold pit till the 
.nd of the month, when they are given a warm green¬ 
house, and begin to bloom about Christmas. Some 
people plant them out during the summer, lifting and 
potting up in the early autumn; but keeping them 
in pots and treating as above, wc have found always 
gave the best results. 

Diseased Camellias (J.). — If all the leafage on 
the plant is the same as that you seed it must he in 
a very bad wav indeed. You do not sav where it is 
growing, and without such information * it is diffcult 
to give a remedy. The plant is infested with scale 
and bug, and every part of the stems should he well 
washed with strong, soapy water, into which is 
stirred either a wine-glassful of paraffin-oil to the 
gallon, or carbolic-soap, well scrubbing the stems. 
The leaves seem ns if burnt with some foul gas or 
air. They should be well cleansed with soapy water, 
then with clear water; but we fear all of them will 
fall, and if so the plant will he worthless. The pot¬ 
ting should be left until April, using a compost of 
one-half turfy loam, the rest being peat, leaf-soil, 
and some sharp sand, well mixed. 

Stephauotis Aorlbunda in a greenhouse GW.). 
—In a general wav, this plant requires more heat to 
do it well than can he obtained in an ordinary green¬ 
house. It should be potted in rough loam and peat, 
made fairly porous with sand and broken charcoal. 
Keep the plant dry, or nearly so. in winter. In the 
stove the plant is an evergreen; but in the greenhouse 
many of the leaves will fade, and this has an e\ 
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hausting effect, and the new growth, starting late iu 
Spring, has not time to ripen sufficiently to flower 
well. Of course, when wintered in the stove, the 
plant may be removed to the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory when in flower in summer, but this is a very 
different thing to Keeping it all tlie year round in the 
greenhouse, and where one succeeds in growing this 
plant satisfactorily in the greenhouse a good luanv 
fail. 

The Moon-flower (Ipomiea bona uo\) (R. II.).— 
The name Moon-flower is given owing to its singular 
habit of expanding its flowers only at night and clos¬ 
ing them on the following morning. For garden pur¬ 
poses this peculiarity renders the plant of much less 
value than it would he if its large pure-wdiite flowers 
expanded during the day. They can, however, he used 
for indoor decoration at night, as when cut and 
placed in water the buds expand beautifully and re¬ 
main in perfection all night. 1. bona-nox is a tropi 
cal annual, thriving with us only when grown in 
a moist stove. The stems grow rapidly to a length 
of 20 feet, or even 40 feet, when under liberal treat¬ 
ment. The flower - tube is about 0 inches long, 
the limb about the same in diameter, the whole 
being pure-white with a few tints of pale green. The 
flowering period is summer. Seeds should he sown in 
February, and the plants potted into large pots filled 
with strong loamy soil or planted out in a border. 

Heliotrope for winter flowering (IF. .11.).— 
Shift your plant into a size larger pot, if, as we tuke 
it, you have potted it once and the pot is full of 
roots. Encourage it to grow freely. The points of 
the shoots must be pirn bed out, so as to induce them 
to break freely. Keep the plant growing on. in a 
genial moist temperature, and by about the middle 
of June it may he shifted into the flowering-pot, 
using one from (’> inches to 8 inches in diameter, and 
the soil should be in a rather rougher condition than 
that used in the first stages of the plant’s growth, 
and he* sure to give abundance of drainage. When it 
has become established again it may be plunged out- 
of-doors, in coal-ashes, in a rather sheltered spot. 
All bloom-buds must be pinched off throughout the 
summer, and attend well to watering and syringing. 
Early in the autumn place it in its winter quarters, 
which, as before said, must be warm and light, and 
abundance of bloom should result throughout the 
winter. A few stakes will be required to prevent the 
branches from breaking, and weak liquid-manure occa¬ 
sionally given will be of much benefit. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Judas-tree (Cerois Siliquustnim) (I). 0. D.).— 
\Ve are supposing this is the plant you refer to as 
*• Judis.” if so, it is easily raised now from seed in 
a gentle hot-bed, afterwards hardening the seedlings 
off and pricking out into good soil in a sheltered 
situation. When sending queries please read our 
rules as to enclosing name and address. 

FRUIT. 

Ants on Peach-trees (/n.-The ants infesting 
your Peach-trees are there because they prey upon 
the black aphis or fly infesting them. Destroy the 
aphis and the ants will soon disappear. You may 
safely fumigate the house mildly —tmt do so only 
mildiy—and repeat the dose two or three evenings 
later. After the bloom is set and over, you will do 
well to give the trees a syringing with strong soapy- 
water, and then wash it off with strong syringings of 
clean water. When the house is dry then fumigate 
again, and continue to do so as long as fly is in 
evidence. Do not he afraid to well wash the trees 
occasionally as the leaves develop, as they soon be¬ 
come infested with the fly. 

Artificial manures for fruit-trees (Red llouse). 
— The mixture of chemical manures you have- 
chloride of potash, 9 lh.; basic slag, 14 lb.; sulphate 
of ammonia, 7 lb. —is a very good one for fruit-trees, 
but it is late in the season to apply the potash and 
slag in a dry state. Could those have been applied in 
January, reserving the sulphate of ammonia until leal- 
growth had begun, it would have been better. In 
asking how much of this mixture should he applied 
to each fruit-tree, you omit to inform us whether 
our trees are young or old, small or large. Old or 
arge trees would need some three to four times the 
dressing young or small trees would need. Still, if 
for old trees you give 4 oz. per square yard of root 
area, and for young trees 2 oz. for the same area, that 
will do. On the whole, it may he best to dress at 
once, and lightly fork the chemicals in, adding soot 
also liberally, if to be had, t hen giving to each dressed 
tree a good soaking of water. If made into liquid- 
manure. use one pound w eight of manure to 10 gallons 
of water. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes in greenhouse (M .).—You can grow 
Tomatoes very well indeed in the summer in your 
little lean-to greenhouse without fire-heat. But if 
you wish to start the plants early, then some aid to 
warm the house is needful. If you cannot well raise 
from seed, you can no doubt purchase strong plants 
from some florist; you would not want more than 
eight. They should be planted in boxes 10 inches 
wide inside, and the same depth, filled with good 
soil, hut with little manure—that will he best used 
later for a top-dressing. You must tie the plants to 
rods or w ires, and keep every side shoot hard pinched 
out or you may grow each plant singly in a 10-iuch 
pot. 

Growing Salsafy (.l.).-The roots of this veget¬ 
able are very apt to grow forked unless the manure 
be buried deeplv. The best way is to open a trench 
18 inches deep, place the manure at the bottom,return 
the soil, and sow the seeds in a drill exactly over the 
manure, so as to tempt the roots to run straight 
down into it. The drills may he 1 foot apart, and 
the plants should he thinned out to 6 inches asunder. 
The first week in April is the best time to sow* 
Salsafy; if sown too early it is apt to bolt. The roots 
keep well in the ground in the same way as Parsnips; 
and if a little dry litter he placed along the rows on 
the approach of fm>t tho roots may be lifted as re¬ 
quired for use. 


Tomatoes damping (('.).—From the appearance 
of your seedling Tomato-plants we should imagine 
that their stems have been weakened by being kept 
so far from the glass. Your Tomato-plant stems are 
$ inches long, and it is no wonder thus drawn up 
so weakly that they have withered or damped. Wc 
sec no reason whatever to blame the soil; but y«»u 
should sow seeds at once again, and then with warmer 
weather and more light, producing stronger and 
quicker growth, you should have far better results. 
Stand the plants, so soon as they are well through 
the soil, on a shelf or somewhere as near the glass 
as you possibly can. It is not probable that you will 
then have cause to complain of damping. Give the 
pots plenty of drainage, and then add sharp white 
sand to the soil. 

Growing Herbs (H.). — For a good supply of 
Herbs, all the season plant a few roots in a warm, 
sunny place to come on early, and also a few roots iri 
some cool position for use during hot weather. 
Mint i> easily increased bv separating the young shoots 
with a hit of root attached in spring, and planting 
in rows (5 inches or X inches apart. Thyme and Sage 
are best increased from cuttings in April, planted 
firmly with a dibber, to be watered and shaded for a 
time until they begin to grow. Make a new bed 
every year, as young plantations are the most reli¬ 
able, and stand the winter best. Sow Parsley about 
now, and again in July: thin out to (5 inches apart rn 
August. Cut the largest leaves off a part of the crop 
to induce a new growth fer winter. Plant a few 
roots in a warm spot for early use. 

Growing Shallots (Robeston ).—If the book you 
refer to did not state, in relation to Shallots, when 
to plant the cloves and how’ to plant them, then 
much was lacking. The proper season for planting 
Shallot cloves or bulbs is February, on fairly .open 
soils, although in some localities planting is done in 
November. That is, however, rather risky. Ground 
for them should he well manured and deeply dug, 
then the cloves planted in rows 9 inches apart, the 
cloves being pressed into the soil in the rows from 
7 inches to 8 inches apart. See later that frost does 
not lift them out of the soil. Keep well hoed between 
after growth begins, and in dry weather an occasional 
soaking of water is helpful. As a rule, the bulbs are 
ripe to lift about the middle of July. It Is best to 
let them thoroughly ripen before pulling. It is very 
commonly found t hat large cloves, or part of a cluster, 
when planted, reproduce many others, and smaller 
cloves reproduce but two or three large ones. For 
that reason it is well to plant both sizes. If not done, 
you may plant at once. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Preserving netting (S. G.). r The best thing for 
this is boiled linseed-oil. The netting should be 
saturated in it whilst hot, then when it has cooled, 
taken out, pressed or wrung, and hung up to dry. 
This renders the netting comparatively weather-proof, 
and, at the same time, fairly supple. 

Fowls’ manure ((Bonington ).—The manure from 
a fowls’ run is very good material for almost any¬ 
thing; hut the run should be covered with sand or 
ashes, from off which the manure could be raked every 
day or so quite clean. Then, as collected, it should 
be smothered with soot, and be placed in a heap and 
mixed with its hulk of soil, allowing it so to remain 
for a month, then turning it and giving it yet a 
further dressing of soot, still allowing the manure to 
remain to sweeten and become incorporated with the 
soil. Practically, if allowed to remain some three or 
four months so much the better for your purpose. 
Then spread it about, and just lightly fork it in. A 
thin dressing suffices; still, it is unwise to employ this 
manure solely, as a diverse dressing is desirable the 
follow ing year. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Doubtful.— For your district stopping and timing should 
be about ten days earlier than the dates you give. A great 
deal, however, depends on the strength of the plants. You 
will And all the varieties you mention dealt with in recent 

issues of this journal.- No Name.—See article on 

"Grafting of fruit-trees” in this issue, p. 69.- Goose¬ 

berry.— No, you cannot remove the fruit-trees. If you 
speak to the landlord he may allow vou to remove i hem, 

hut legally you cannot.- Maid of Co fn Ydfa .—Write to 

M. Vilmofin et Cie., 4, Quat de la Megisaerie, Paris.- 

Anxious.—See article on " Indian Azaleas” in the present 

issue, p. 7fi.- Delta .—The flower-spikes are foimed in 

the bulb the previous season, and no mede of treatment 

when forcing them will increase their number.- Mrs. 

Booth.— t^uite impossible to suggest any reason from the 

dried-up rcrap you send us.- Frank Wynne .—The 

growth on the Achillea was caused by a grub, which on 

cutting up we found inside.- Tennis Lawn .—The only 

way you can get rid of the Plantains is by digging them 
out. Both the lawns you refer to will be considerably 
benefited by a dressing of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 

ammonia at the rate of li lb. per rod.- Neic Beginner. 

—If you will consult recent issues you will find mo*t of the 
varieties of Chrysanthemums you mention dealt w ith. In 
the treatment of any that you fail to find we shall be glad 
to help you. See article in a coming issue re " Chrysan¬ 
themums in 6-inch pots.”- J. Chapman .—If your im¬ 

ported Azaleas have been properly managed they ought 
to be showing flower now. Bee article re culture of 

Azaleas in the present issue, p. 76.- A. E. &—See 

article on " Pruning Roses” in our issue of March 30, p. 62. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRIJXTB. 


Names Of plants.— F. B. L. Morrice.—CcB)otryrt 

cristata.- F. S. Arnold.— 1, Evidently a form of Pioea 

concolor ; 2, Pi^ea Pin»apo, we think.- C. Jones .—The 

soft prieklv Shield Fern (Polystichum angulare).- 

J. D. F. —Henehera Richardson!, but we most have 
flowers to be quite sure 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

OVERDOING BULBS IN THE GRASS. 
The way of planting hardy bulbs in Grass 
of ton givos most satisfactory results, if we 
think of the nature of the soil and adapt the 
plants to it. But the thing is often spoilt 
by overdoing, as at Kew and other places, 
where bulbs are dotted thickly all over the 
ground nnd are tiresome from want of the 
relief which is afforded by fresh Grass bare 
of flowers. This overdoing is inartistic, and 
not natural, for even in countries where such 
plants abound we find most charm in the 
groups that occur here and there, and often 
in small numbers they delight us. There is 
another reason why Xareissi should not be 
dotted too freely in meadow Grass, as where 
the Grass is worth mowing, animals dislike 
the hay made from the mixture, and, there¬ 
fore, where the Grass is meant for hay, it is 
better to keep out the Narcissi and plant 
them instead in woods or in places we do not 
wish to mow. Some plants—and very pretty 
ones—look best when seen in moderate or 
even small numbers. The pale Bavonne 
Daffodil, which, to me, is the most welcome 
of the early kinds, never appeals so much ns 
when a few' scattered flowers appear round 
an old tree-stump or on a dry bank. Spread 
all over the place it would be a failure in 
effect. 

The Scarlet Windflower (A. fulgens) is one 
of the most brilliant flowers of spring, and 
is often most effective when a few flowers 
are seen here and there. This is a plant that 
does best in the Grass—at least, in my ease, 
lieeause in the garden it fails after the first 
year’s bloom, which is often very handsome, 
whereas a few plants thrown out in the Grnss 
at random will thrive and continue to do so. 

Snowdrops in drifts in valley soil flower 
better than when scattered all over a place. 
Some things, however, are, perhaps, best 
when seen in quantities, hut even in their 
ease we should make a break somewhere to 
get relief and change. 

The Blue Wood Anemone is also a plant 
that appeals to us more effectively in tufts 
and small groups, and the same may be said 
of the Greek Anemone, which is still not 
common enough to be spread everywhere. 


Children’s gardens. —Nearly all children 
have a fondness for flowers, nnd if for no 
other reason than this, every facility should 
be given them to grow "in a garden all their 
own” a few plants that will lend beauty and 
sweetness to a place. Few hobbies are so 
healthy as that of gardening, and just now', 
when much time is being sjjent in the open 
air, is the right time to begin. Parents 
should encourage ther children to take an 
interest in such matters by setting apart a 
plot for them, giving them a start by pro- 
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viding the necessary seeds and plant#, first 
showing them how' the ground should be pre¬ 
pared, and suggesting what to sow and plant, 
and when. It will, of course, bo a great ad¬ 
vantage if the portion of ground reserved is 
one which gets the morning sun, as then 
many simple things like Sweet Peas, Mignon¬ 
ette, Candytuft, Stocks, Shirley Poppies, 
Virginian Stock, and creeping plants for poles, 
etc., as Canary Creeper, Convolvuluses, can 
be sown. For a few pence one may purchase 
small plants of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, Antirrhinums, Mimuluscs. all 
of which make a garden gay and keep young 
people employed, fostering habits of patience 
and watchfulness, which do not a little in 
helping to mould the character of boys and 
girls, nnd exerting an influence on them in 
after years. —Townsman. 


THE PLANTING OF FLOWER GARDENS 
SIMPLE AND GEOMETRICAL. 
After the wave of opposition to the severely 
regular spring and summer planting of flower 
gardens with materials that would last their 
day und then decay abruptly and completely, 
there was a tendency to overdo the matter in 
the opposite direction, and without altering 
the style of the existing garden to substitute 
for the above planting all kinds of herbaceous 
subjects in an incongruous mixture, and one 
saw patterns of crests, mottoes, scrolls, 
dragons, and the like filled with things not so 
suitable as the former tenants, nnd why? Be¬ 
cause these old-fashioned flowers were not in 
harmony with their surroundings ; they 
looked out of character in connection with 
closely clipped Box-edging and paths of 
gravel, broken bricks, etc. I am not one of 
those who utterly condemn the geometrical 
flower garden, as I think it is in keeping with 
the architectural characteristics of some 
houses and their surroundings; but it should 
always, if possible, he on turf, when there is 
not the slightest difficulty in filling it. with 
perennials if suitable things are chosen, nnd 
the style adopted in many cases with tender 
plants. If a long sustained and continuous 
display is required in nil, or, at any rate, 
the majority of beds, considerable thought and 
care will he necessary, and in most cases the 
filling of individual beds with any one subject 
or in many cases family, must not be at¬ 
tempted, although an exception may be made 
in the ease of Phloxes, where the early and 
late-flowering sections may be carpeted 
with the setacea type. There are, of course, 
other associations of separate families. I 
just give this ns an example. 

Pinks and Tufted Pansies in variety are 
Among the best of the carpet plants, because 
in the one case when flower is absent the 
foliage is bright and pleasing, and in the 
other the flowering season is long sustained. 
What, are the best taller subjects to associate 
with these? For larger beds there are few- 
better things than the new varieties of 
Lobelia fulgens, Pentstemons (both florist 


varieties and one or two- of the other forms, 
especially barbatus), Monbretias, the taller 
Snapdragons, and other things. Three cupitril 
things of somewhat dwarf habit art* Del¬ 
phinium Belladonna and Getnn splendent;, 
both of which should rise from a white carpet, 
and Gaillardias in variety, which should have 
a lied, or beds, solely devoted to them. Of 
Pyrethrums the singles make the best and 
most enduring in masses, as double flowers 
are knocked about by heavy rain or wind. 
They take so much out of the soil as to render 
it almost impossible to find things to associate 
with them permanently, or at least for several 
years, except when lifted annually, and the 
beds re made. As a permanent- associate 
there are few better things than Kisvrinchium 
striatum, a plant hardly in the front rank, 
but decidedly fine for rather poor beds or 
borders. ‘ E. Burrell. 


PKNT8TEMON. 

Among free-flowered border plants few are so 
brilliant as the Pentstemons, scattered over 
Canada and the western United States. All 
are perennials, though .some of them bloom in 
their first year from seed, and not a few- 
spring from a hard shrubby base. Their 
variety of habit, and colour, os also size 
and form of flower, render them the most 
graceful and interesting of plants. Our damp 
English winters are against them, though the 
hardier kinds will often survive in southern 
gardens of light soil when protected from 
frost ; with the shelter of a cold frame nearly 
all the kinds may he kept safely. Those com¬ 
monly grown are a race of hybrids of uncer¬ 
tain origin, but believed to be crosses from 
P. Hortwegi, Cobtea, and a few others, the 
seedlings having bpen further improved bv 
selection. Though less common in gardens 
the variety of wild kinds offers a rich choice 
for the rock garden and border, mest of them 
being easily grown and increased, though 
many kinds do not vnrv from seed. Pent¬ 
stemons must have good soil nnd abundant 
moisture. When grown as rock-plants it must 
be remembered that they need richer treat¬ 
ment than alpines, with constant moisture at 
the root (often best secured by stones) though 
enjoying full sunlight. Many kinds are gems 
for the rock-garden, maintaining in good years 
a succession of flower from June well* into 
October. W’here the soil is very light it 
should be enriched with cow-manure and the 
roots protected from frost with Cocoa-fibre or 
ashes. Young plants are beet raised from 
cuttings taken after flowering, and rooted in 
ft cool frame of light sandy soil, air being 
given freely throughout the winter when pos 
sible, planting out in the following spring. 
The following include some of the best cul¬ 
tivated species, many being excluded on ac¬ 
count of their rarity or tenderness : — 

P. azureus is a beautiful plant 1 foot to 2 
feet high, forming a neat tuft of narrow grey 
leaves and loose spikes of azure-blue flowers 
shading to reddish-purple at the base. The 
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variety JafTraynnus, one of the best dwarf 
kinds, about a foot high, with reddish stems, | 
bears large flowers of rich blue in showy 
clusters of three to five blossoms. 

P. barbatus, commonly known as Chelone ' 
barbata. is a tall, erect plant, very showy in a 
dry season, and one of the best and hardievst 
of border kinds. Its spikes of narrow, tubular 
flowers, varying from light pink to bright car¬ 


and open, narrowing to the base ; colour vary¬ 
ing from reddish-purple to nearly white. 
August. This kind Messrs. Wallace inform 
us is hardy at Colchester. (See next page.) 

P. cyananthus. —This is a distinct and 
lovely kind, of erect growth, attaining 3 feet 
to 4 feet in height. The flowers appear in 
clusters on dense spikes, 1 foot or more in 
length, composed of short, stout stalks, and 



Pentatemon grandiflonw. 


mine, rise from a dense spreading tuft of 
bright green leaves. Torreyi is a pretty form 
with deep scarlet flowers, longer in the lip, 
and coming rather Inter than in the parent. 

P. campanulatus grows about 2 feet high, 
branching freely. Its long narrow spikes <>f 
flowers, variously shaded in pink and violet. 
are borne during a long season. 

P. CoB.-KA, from Texas, has stout, erect 
growths 2 feet high, the flowers very large? ' 


are of a bright azure-blue colour. In favour 
able seasons this flowers during May and 

June. ° J 

. ^ ‘ ^iffusus is a beautiful semi-shrubby 
kinn, from 2 foot to 4 feet high, with flowers 
of a v,ole t-p Ur pj e ooiour, that form a large, 
loose.many-braneliod head. It blooms through 
*i'i 'f ^ r ° a tei* part of summer and autumn. 

. ’li 1 * P er fectly hardy, we find that it is 

lia e to succumb to the damp of our early 
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winters ; or, should it survive this, to the keen 
north-eastern blasts with which our climate 
is only too familiar, and which scorch the 
early spring growth. Like all the Pentste- 
mons, it is readily increased by means of cut¬ 
tings, and possibly would come true from 
seed, but in this country seeds rarely ripen. 

P. olaber. —A handsome plant, the best for 
all purposes. It is of dwarf, erect growth, 
often less than a foot high, and slender in 
habit. The flowers are borne in clusters of 
six or seven ; colour, bright blue, shading to 
violet or purple. 

P. GLAUCU8. - A pretty species from the 
Rocky Mountains, growing about 9 inches 
high. It bears dense clusters of dull lilac or . 
bluish-purple flowers of medium size, with a 
wide pale throat. 

P. grandiflorus.— A tall grower, making 
stout stems about 3 feet high. The flowers 
are of a fine blue or purple, with a wide base 
and very short stalks. (Here figured.) 

P. Hartwegi is more generally known as 
P. gentianoides. Not only was the old species 
valuable as one of our very best autumn- 
flowering border plants, but in its progeny, 
called into existence by the skill of the florist, 
we have not only endless variety of colour, 
but increased size of bloom, the old. narrow, 
tabular flower acquiring the dimensions 
almost of ;i Foxglove. It was recorded as 
found by Humboldt and Bonpland, growing on 
lofty mountains in Mexico, at an altitude of 
nearly 11.000 feet, about the beginning of this 
century, but was not introduced into cultiva¬ 
tion till 1828. 

P. heteroph yllus. —A handsome sub- 
shrubby kind of dwarf habit. It has showy 
flowers produced singly or in pairs from the 
axils of the upper leaves. They are of a pink- 
lilac colour in the type, but seedling varieties 
are very liable to vary. It is hardier than 
many species, but often succumbs to severe 
winters ; therefore reserve plants should be 
secured. 

P. HUM1M8 is a very distinct alpine species, 
of dwarf stature, rarely exceeding 6 inches or 
8 inches in height. It forms compact tufts, 
and is free-flowering. The blossoms, which 
are large for the size of the plant, present n 
very attractive appearance, on account of 
their pleasing blue colour, diffused with a 
reddish-purple hue. It should be planted in 
the rock-garden in the most select and fully- 
exposed spot. A compost of gritty loam and 
well-decomposed leaf-mould should be used, 
and during summer it should be copiously sup- 
plied with water. It blooms in the early part 
of June, and is a native of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. 

P. Murrayanus. —A very handsome and 
distinct plant, with deep scarlet flowers, each 
about II inches long, upon long slender 
stems of 2 feet to 3 feet. It is best grown as 
a tender biennial, though perennial in its wild 
state. A fine race of seedlings has been raised 
from this plant by Messrs. Vilmorin under 
the name of Murravanus grandiflorus; the 
flowers larger, and varied as to colour. 

P. ovati’s. A rare and pretty mountain 
plant, with slender erect stems of 3 feet, 
hearing loose spikes of blue flowers, which 
change to rosy-purple. It is best grown from 
seed at frequent intervals, old plants becom¬ 
ing exhausted. 

P. Palmeri.—A handsome plant, reaching 
in good soil 3 feet to 5 feet high, the flowers 
in a panicle 18 inches to 24 inches long, peach 
coloured, streaked with red. It is quite 
hardy, and will succeed in any well drained 
soil. 

P. procerus is a beautiful little plant, and 
about the hardiest of all the species, as it 
takes care of itself in any soil. It is of a 
creeping habit of growth, sending up from 
the tufted base numerous flowering-steins 
6 inches to 12 inches high. The flowers are 
small, in dense spikes, and, being of a lovely 
amethyst-blue, it forms a charming plant, 
adapted alike for the border or rockery. It 
seeds abundantly, grows freely in any ordi¬ 
nary garden soil, and is the earliest to blos¬ 
som of all the Pentstemons. P. nitidus and 
P. mieranthus are synonymous with P. pro¬ 
cerus, and P. confertus is somewhat similar. 
I’he latter has straggling stems, and thrtugh 
by no means showy it is a very distinct 
species. 
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P. Scouleri is a small semi-shrubby plant 
of twiggy growth. Its large flowers are of a 
slaty-bluish-purple, and are arranged in short 
terminal racemes; they are not produced in 
great abundance, but, combined with the 
dwarf and compact growth of the plant, they 
have charms sufficiently distinct to render it 
worthy of cultivation. P. Scouleri may be 
readily increased in spring by cuttings of the 
young shoots. 

Hybrids. —These nre an important race of 


best forms of this group are very effective. 
As regards culture, the most essential details 
are a good loamy soil, to which has been 
added plenty of good manure. If the 
finest spikes of these plants are required, 
plant them in rich, fairly holding soil dug to 
a depth of 2 feet. In such a soil they will 
luxuriate, and spikes of blossom fully 
18 inches high will be the reward. In a light 
and warm soil use plenty of cow-manure, this 
keeping them cool throughout the heat of the 



rentstemon Cob.tsa. From a photograph in Messrs. Wallace’s nursery at Colchester. 


late summer and autumn flowers. Their 
greatest worth is seldom attained, and only 
here and there do we sec beds or masses of 
their brilliant spikes of flowers. This is 
more particularly true of the gardens of 
Southern England, as these plants are more 
often seen in the northern counties. Few 
plants can compare with these in the profu¬ 
sion of their spikes of scarlet, cardinal, blue, 
and violet or purple flowers quite late in the 
year. Beds on the Grass and filled with the 
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summer. Where a large and effective dis¬ 
play is sought after, nothing can compare 
with autumn cuttings, secured, if passible, 
from a reserve batch of plants that are not 
allowed to flower to their greatt'ist extent. 
The fresh young pieces root freely in Sep¬ 
tember and October in a manure frame with 
declining heat, and if potted as soon as rooted 
will make plants large enough for 6 inch pots, 
and if stopped twice before planting time 
conies round in April or May will make nice 


bushy specimens. Such plants, however, 
bloom earlier, while the produce is three 
times that of spring cuttings. 

Seedlings. —The Pentstemon is a free 
seeder, and there is no difficulty in obtaining 
seed. Seed should be taken from only the 
finest varieties. The seed should be sown in 
February or early in March in a gentle heat : 
it will quickly germinate, and when the plants 
are large enough to handle, they should be 
pricked off into shallow boxes, and, after a 
time, hardened off in a cold frame. Here 
they can remain till the end of May or later 
according to size, and they should then he 
planted out in well-prepared beds. When 
they flower, which they will do by August 
and September, any especially good varieties 
should be marked to propagate from. If the 
plants are allowed to stand for another 
season (and this is often a good plan), the 
seed-stalks should be cut away as soon as 
ripe, and the bed cleaned, top-dressed with 
leaf-soil and short manure in spring, and 
there will be a plentiful harvest cf flowers the 
following summer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Nepaul Rockfoil (Saxifraga (Megasea) |jgu- 
lata). —I send you a plant in flower, carefully done 
up in a wooden case. The plant has been potted up 
about six weeks, and during that time it hus been iu 
a cold greenhouse. 1 take Gardening Illustrated. 
and shall be glad if you will tell me what the name of 
the plant Is/ Here, people call it by all sorts of 
fanciful names. I have a bed of it, partly in the 
shade, and on damp, light soil, w here it flowers about 
the end of February. The roots remind me of the 
Christmas Rose. It will not bear the full sun. It is 
valuable, as flowers out-of-doors are scarce in Febru¬ 
ary.-W. T. C. 

[The plnnt of which you send a piece is a 
poor variety of the Nepaul Rockfoil (Saxi¬ 
fraga (Megasea) ligulata). It is a common 
plant. You will find an article on and an 
illustration of it iu our issue of September 
15th, 1906, p. 399.] 

Using nitrate of soda on lawn -- 1 send you 

herewith a sample of, as supplied to me, nitrate of 
soda. Recently l obtained l ewt. for dressing my 
croquet-lawn, and, as a preliminary, dressed the four 
corners, which I may have over-dosed; the result 
being several patches where the Grass has turned 
quite brown. 1 have since dressed another piece of 
another lawn, at the rate of 5 lb. to the square rod. 
Result in this ease, also some bure patches, but in a 
less degree. The nitrate of soda was used to follow 
basic slag, with which I dressed the croquet-lawn in 
the autumn. Is this sample genuine nitrate of soda, 
and what mistake, if any, in dressing have I made? 
Soil sandy, subsoil sand.—K. 1\ S. 

[You have given fur too heavy a dressing. 
To apply nitrate of soda to Grass at the 
rate of over 7 cwt. an acre is, to say the 
least, wasteful, and may very well have the 
unsatisfactory results you mention, particu¬ 
larly in a dry season. Three-quarters of a 
pound per rod w’ould represent, roughly. 

1 cwt. per acre, and if you applied 1} lb. it 
would be quite sufficient in ordinary eases ; 
if more is needed, it should be given as a 
separate dressing.] 

Physalls rranchettl —I have n bed of J’h\salis 
Franehetti, SO feet long by 4 feet in width, planted 
early last year. It is coming up very thickly. What 
treatment does it require to ensure good spikes of 
pods for next autumn/ It did no good last year—the 
growth was strong, but it did not bloom and set. 
freely. I grow for sale, so want it to equal market 
stuff. The bed runs north and south in full glare of 
the sun. Your advice will oblige. — Anxious. 

[You have evidently mude a mistake in 
planting too thickly, and you cannot expect 
the plant to do w r ell if such is the case. On 
fairly good ground the plants quickly grow to 
a large size, and then the evil effects of over¬ 
crowding nre soon soon. From 18 inches to 

2 feet is quite close enough, and the position 
should be a sunny one, the roots then l>cing 
well mulched during summer with any spare 
material, such as old Mushroom manure, and 
well soaked several times with farmyard 
liquid. Moreover, after standing a season 
the growths should be thinned out, removing 
all the weakest. In the case of this plant it 
is advisable to lift, and replant at the least, 
every second year. Many people lift the 
plants every year, start them in frames, and, 
when growth is on the move, plant out early 
in April. The finest plants we have ever seen 
were treated in this way. When asking 
queries, please read our rules as to sending 
name and address, this latter being very im¬ 
portant when tendering advice as to the eulti 
vation of any plant.] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS TO FLOWER IN 
SIX-INCH POTS. 

A system of culture that has become popu¬ 
lar in recent years is that of rooting the cut¬ 
tings late and flowering the plants in 6-inch 
pots. Under this system of culture hand¬ 
some plants, bearing large and attractive 
blooms, may be had with comparatively little 
trouble. Someone may ask. What are the 
advantages of the system? In the first place, 
a later period of propagation gives the old 
plants a longer period in which to recu¬ 
perate. and there is, in consequence, an 
abundant supply of nice healthy cuttings. 
The cuttings, too, root more readily at this 
season than when the days are short and the 
light bad. The grower of plants in 6-inch 
pots can grow on his plants without delay 
from the period of rooting until they come 
into flower. Chrysanthemum growers whose 
glass'structures are low-pitched, and who, in 
consequence, invariably experience a diffi¬ 
culty in housing plants grown in the orthodox 
fashion, will find the culture of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in 6-inch pots valuable, as the plants 
can, when housed, be arranged so easily and 
effectively. 

March, April, and May are the months in 
which the propagation should be done. What 
are known as late-flowering kinds should first 
be dealt with, and as types of such varieties 
I may mention Mme. R. Cadbury, Mme. 
Paolo Radaelli and its sport Mme. G. Rivol, 
Miss Kathleen Stoop, Silver Cloud, W. J. 
Crossley, Mrs. W. Jinks, Reginald Vallis, 
W. Gooding, Algernon Davis, and Mme. R. 
Oberthur. The foregoing varieties will give 
a very good indication of the kind of Chrys¬ 
anthemum classed as late flowering, and-eut- 
tings of these should be inserted forthwith. 
A fortnight later follow on with others, this 
time confining the selection to the mid-sea¬ 
son kinds. Plante of this description usually 
come into flower in November, and invari¬ 
ably in the earlier half of that month the 
flowers are at their best. A few' typical sorts 
belonging to the mid-season section are the 
following:—F. S. Vnllis, Bessie Godfrey, 
Mrs. Geo. Mileham, General Hutton, Mrs. 
F. W. Vallis, J. H. Silsbury, Mrs. F. J. 
Duck, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, and its sport R. 
Kenyon, Mrs. W. Knox, Mrs. A. T. Miller, 
Jumbo, Mary Ann Pockett, Magnificent, 
Lady Leonard, Henry Perkins, E. J. Brooks, 
Mrs. Eric Crossley, Chry. Montigny. Miss 
Mildred Ware, Mrs. J. Dunn, and Duchess 
of Sutherland. Of course, the greater num¬ 
ber of Chrysanthemums flow r er in November, 
so that cuttings of these kinds should be 
inserted in the second half of April. The 
semi early or late October-flowering varieties 
are an interesting series, some of the better 
sorts being Miss Elsie Fulton, Mine. Gustave 
Henri, Viviand Morel and its several sports. 
Soleil d’Octobre and its bronze sport. 
Market Red, and others. These sorts, if 
propagated in early May, give most excellent 
results. 

The cuttings of the varieties intended for 
6 -iuch pots should be inserted in shallow 
boxes, using loam and leaf-mould in equal 
parts, and adding thereto plenty of coarse 
silver-sand. Dibble the cuttings in in rows, 
labelling each variety in turn before proceed¬ 
ing with the next one, to avoid confusion. 
Press the soil firmly at the base of each cut¬ 
ting, and when the box is filled, water in. 
When nicely rooted—and this process should 
be carried out in a greenhouse where the 
temperature can be maintained at about 
50 degs. by slightly warming the hot-water 
pijM's—the cuttings may be {lotted up singly 
into 3-inch pots, and subsequently hardened 
oft in a cold-frame. These, when well rooted, 
should be placed in 6-inch pots, potting 
firmly. Stand in a good open, sunny posi¬ 
tion all through the summer, and attend care¬ 
fully to the watering. Disbud to one bud on 
each stem, if large blooms are required. 

E. G. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds .”—Sew Edition, revised, icith descriptions 
of all the. best plants , trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement , illustrated on tcood. Cloth , medium, 
600 ., 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6tL 


FERNS* 

HARDY FERNS FOR A TOWN GREEN 
HOUSE. 

We often find, especially in towns, small 
greenhouses erected in spots very unsuitable 
in every w ay for plant growing, being in many 
instances quite shut off from the stimulating 
influence of the sun’s rays. When to this are 
added the darkening effects of lofty buildings 
in close proximity thereto, it is evident that 
in such a structure the ordinary greenhouse 
flowering plants cannot be expected to thrive. 
To the other difficulties may be added the 
keeping out of frost during the winter, for it 
is seldom that any reliable provision is made 
for thivS purpose, the architect or builder 
being in most instances totally ignorant of 
plants and their requirements. 

To derive pleasure from such a greenhouse 
I know' nothing to equal a small collection of 
hardy Ferns, as they enjoy the shade, and I 
the winter’s frost gives no trouble True, at ] 
this just-named season many of them are dor¬ 
mant, but some of an evergreen nature arc 
available, and in the case of those that die 
down during the winter the sudden awakening 
into life, and the beautiful yet varied greens 
of the young fronds a & they develop, form such 
a charming feature as to appeal to everyone. 
Another important matter i« that the ma¬ 
jority of hardy Ferns are of simple cultural 
requirements, a great recommendation to the 
amateur with but a very limited knowledge 
of plants, and equally limited time, at his dis¬ 
posal to attend to them. Most of these Ferns 
thrive in ordinary {jotting compost, such as a 
mixture of fibrous loain. peat, or leaf-mould, 
and sand, the whole being thoroughly incor¬ 
porated. Care must be taken that the pots 
employed are quite clean and effectually 
drained, and when this is the case, and the 
roots have taken possession of the new soil, 
water may be freely given. Of course, for 
some little time after repotting the watering 
must be more carefully carried out, a.s if the 
new soil gets too wet the roots do not pene¬ 
trate it so readily as when it is in an even 
state of moisture. The best time for repot¬ 
ting is early in the spring, just before the now 
growth commences. A representative collec¬ 
tion of the more easily grown of the hardy 
Ferns may be kept in pots from 5 inches to 
8 inches in diameter. When large enough 
annual repotting will be by no means neces¬ 
sary ; indeed, they will often stand for years 
without being disturbed at the root’s. Apart 
from the water given to the roots these Ferns 
are greatly benefited by a liberal sprinkling 
overhead, especially on the evening of a hot 
day. A free circulation of air is very helpful, 
as it prevents the fronds becoming drawn, and 
in this way they are stouter in texture than if 
kept close. The great advantage of this is 
that the foliage is much less liable to Iki at¬ 
tacked by thrips (practically the only insects 
that give any trouble), than when the fronds 
are weak and thin in texture. Tn winter, of 
course, less water will be required at the roots 
than i.s needed during the summer ; but even 
when dormant the soil must always be kept 
moist. In making a selection of Ferns suit¬ 
able for the treatment above detailed the 
choice, even if limited to British fijieeies and 
their varieties, is an extensive one, there 
being— 

Adiantum capillns-Veneris (Maidenhair 
Fern) ; Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum (Black 
Maiden hair Spleenwort) ; Asplenium Tricho- 
manes (Black-stemmed Spleenwort) ; Athy- 
rium Filix-foemina (Lady Fern), with innu¬ 
merable varieties; in fact, a large structure 
might bo filled with varieties of this Fern 
alone ; Blechnum Spirant (Hard Fern) ; Lus¬ 
tre a dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern); Lastrea 
Filix mas (Male Fern), a strong grower, with 
a great many varieties; Osnninda regalis 
(Royal Fern) ; Polypodium vulgare and 
varieties, the evergreen nature of these being 
greatly in their favour ; Polystiehum angulare 
(Soft Shield Fern), with many beautiful 
varieties, all evergreen, or nearly so ; and 
Scolopendriuin vulgare (HartVtongue Fern), 
the typical kind of which has long, strap- 
shaped fronds, but there are also many beau¬ 
tiful crisped and crested varieties. All are 
evergreen. X. 


RAISING FERNS. 

This is the best time of the year to sow Fern 
spores, as they quickly commence to grow, 
and, if the seedlings are pricked off when 
necessary, they make good progress without 
any check; whereas, if sown during the win¬ 
ter, the surface of the pot often becomes 
covered with conferva?, which completely 
choke the growth of young Ferns. At the 
same time, should the sowing be delayed 
until far into the summer, many of the young 
plants may perish when winter sets in. By 
sowing now there is the whole of the growing 
season before them, and consequently far 
less risk than at any other time. There arts 
many different ways of raising Ferns from 
spores, but the following method give3 as 
little trouble as any. The fronds aro 
gathered a few days before being sown, and 
each sort is put into a piece of white paper 
and kept in a dry place. By so doing, the 
spores are shed in the paper, that is, if care 
is taken to select only fronds that are in the 
proper condition for gathering, as they must 
not be too green, neither must they be taken 
after the spores have dropped. Whether pots 
or pans are used for sowing, it is essential to 
drain them well, and then fill them to within 
half-an-inch of the surface with soil. A good 
compost for most Ferns consists of equal 
parts of peat, loam, and sand, the whole 
being passed through a sieve with a quarter- 
of-an-ineh mesh, as (though rough soil is 
favoured by many) the young plants are so 
much more easily pricked off when they are 
in a finer compost. The soil, having been 
made level on the surface, should have a good 
watering, and, while still wet, the spores 
must be sown thereon. The pots or pans 
may then be put either into a close propa¬ 
gating case, or a pane of glass may be laid 
over the top of each. Whichever is done, 
evaporation is to a great extent arrested, and 
consequently they will not need any water for 
some .time, often not until the young Ferns, 
in the shape of delicate, Moss-like growth, 
make their appearance. It will be often 
necessary to prick them off before the least 
sign of fronds are to be seen, and when the 
young Ferns are in the shape of small, scale- 
like bodies, that cover the surface of 
the pot with a cushion of green. 
When in this stage, they are liable to 
damp, and the pricking off is done to 
prevent decay. The soil and pots for this 
operation are prepared the same as for sow 
ing, except that the soil is put in as lightly 
as possible, and is not w’atered. Then, with 
a pointed stick, a small tuft of the young 
seedlings is taken, and a gentle pressure with 
the forefinger of the left hand will fix it in 
its place. A space of about half-an-inch 
should be left between these little tufts, as 
they soon spread again after being removed 
to their new quarters. When the pot is 
finished, a good watering should be given 
through a fine rose, and, if possible, the pots 
be returned to a close case for a little time. 
So treated, the plants will make rapid pro¬ 
gress, and when large enough may be potted 
off. W’here small Ferns in quantity are re¬ 
quired, a good crop may be often obtained bv 
scattering the spores on any surface that is 
likely to suit them, and that- will not be dis¬ 
turbed for some time. This rough-and-ready 
method has one very great drawback, inas¬ 
much as the kinds "raised in this way con¬ 
sist, for the most part, of a few different 
Pteris, the well-known serrulata being 
largely represented, some Adiantums, and 
Gvmnogrammas. Of the two last-mentioned, 
a few’ kinds will crop up almost everywhere. 

In sowing Ferns, take care that the spores 
arc not mixed, and unless special pains are 
taken, it is not easy to prevent such a thing 
happening. The sowing takes place at the 
opposite, end of the house from that in which 
the pots are stood afterwards, and no more 
pots are brought forward on the bench for 
sowing than are needed for any one particu¬ 
lar kind, while the hands are wiped with a 
towel betwen the sowing of each sort. Un¬ 
less a very large number of any one kind is 
required, a couple of pots 5 inches in dia¬ 
meter will be sufficient, as one pot of good, 
healthv seedlings will, at the first pricking 
off. fill half a dozen. It is a very good plan 
to bake the soil used for raising Ferns, to de¬ 
stroy all vegetable life. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE PIIARISAER (HYBRID TEA). 
This splendid Rose should certainly be 
found in the best dozen hybrid Teas. Not 
from an exhibitor’s point of view, because 
he is content with such poor growers as 
Mildred Grant, or with such bad openers as 
Bessie Brown ; but as one of those Roses 
that will grow well, blossom well, and carry 
their blossoms on erect stems, and that possess 
a. delicious perfume. The growth of Phari- 
sacr is nearly as strong as in Mine. Abel 
Chatenay, and it has an even more upright 
grow th than that popular sort. The blooms 
are massive, having fine shell petals of a 
salmon-white tint, and the buds are very 
deep and tapering. Pharisaer is reputedly a 


SOME GOOD NOVELTIES FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

Of the forty or fifty new Roses annually an¬ 
nounced probably not more than one-fourth 
could be considered up to the British stan¬ 
dard of excellence as show Roses. Doubtless, 
many are very beautiful sorts, but they are 
either thin, semi-double flowers, or useful for 
button-holes and garden decoration. Person¬ 
ally, I welcome such as these, if distinct, but 
there needs to be greater discrimination on 
the part of raisers as to what is really valu¬ 
able. It does not do to condemn a Rose from 
plants seen growing under glass upon, per¬ 
haps, over-propagated plants, neither is it 
safe to recommend a novelty until its value is 
proved outdoors.. Most of the sorts I shnll 
mention here I have seen under both condi¬ 
tions, and can, therefore, recommend them 


quisition to the Tea Roses. It will be a 
superior Rose, I believe, to Souvenir de 
Pierre Netting. The colour is deep yellow’, 
with peach shading. It carries its flowers 
well above the foliage, and on standards 
should come very fine. I think we shall see 
this variety finely exhibited this year. 

Countess of Annebley (H.T.) is a de¬ 
lightful Rose, and must become extremely 
popular. The colour is rosy-salmon, crayoned 
with old gold. It is fragrant, and will be 
equally good as a show Rose as well as for 
pots. 

Lady Ahiitown (H.T.) is a very large 
pointed flower, with wonderful petals of a 
silvery-pink shading with yellow base. In the 
autumn this Ros* 1 is good. 

Mrs. Myi.eh Kennedy (Tea) is a reminder 
of that one-time popular favourite. Souvenir 



Rose Pharisaer. From a photograph in Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son’s nursery at Colchester. 


seedling of Mrs. W. J. Grant, but I can 
hardly credit that, for it exhibits none of 
the weak habit of that well-known Rose. 
And yet there is a resemblance in the splen¬ 
did petals. 

I can confidently recommend this Rose as 
a good garden Rose, producing, ns it does, 
annual shoots fully 2 feet in length, which 
would enable one to cut some fine long¬ 
stemmed specimens. It makes also an excel¬ 
lent standard, and for pot culture it comes 
well in the front rank. Its mixture of tints 
only hinders it being grown largely by 
market growers. As a seed-bearing sort it 
even rivals Mme. Abel Chatenay and 
Antoine Rivoire. I have gathered pods 
when ripe almost the size of small Pears. 
The Rose is of German origin, having been 
introduced by Ilcrr Hinncr in 1902. P. 


with every confidence as worthy of a trial. 
It is pretty generally conceded that the best 
novelty of recent years is 

Dean Hole (H.T.). —It is one of those 
grand salmon-carmine flowers with fine form, 
very large, and with a splendid vigour. It 
will prove a useful Rose for nil purposes. 

Wm. Shean (H.T.), perhaps, takes second 
honours, although it is a novelty only of last 
year. It is one of those immense Roses that 
bid fair to become plentiful, and for this I 
shall be glad, because now such Roses posi¬ 
tively seem out of place among the ordinary 
varieties. It is. if anything, larger than 
Florence Pemberton, and gave one the im¬ 
pression of being a large Caroline Testout 
flushed with the deeper shades of Marie 
Croibier. 

Mme. Constant SourERT.—A decided ac- 


d’Elise Vardon. I welcome Mrs. Myles 
Kennedy, hoping that by its superior growth 
it will impart to the Tea Roses a lustre which 
shall help to keep this lovely group well to 
tin* front. 

J. B. Clark (H.T.) has somewhat failed to 
hold its own. When I saw the gold medal 
bloom I thought I had seen nothing so magni¬ 
ficent, but subsequent trials have failed to 
ive me the impression I then formed of it. 
lowever. it is early yet to judge. Perhaps 
this season will prove a better one for the 
variety. 

Hugh Dickson (II.P.) is one of the finest 
Hybrid Perpetual novelties we have had for 
some time. It is a colour we want—rich 
crimson scarlet—and it is very sw'eet and a 
good grower. 

Dr. J. Campbell Hall (H.T.) has made 
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many friends this last season, and just now 
under glass its wonderfully fresh colour ap¬ 
peals to all. It is of a beautiful coral-rose 
tint, suffused with white. There is no Rose, 
to my knowledge, of its colour. The flower 
is rather flat, but of a beautiful form, and the 
foliage splendid. 

Senateur St. Romme (H.T.) will become 
a favourite. Its flowers are rosy-salmon, with 
a yellowish shading. The form is good and 
it opens well. 

Souvenir de Marie Zozoya (H.T.).— 
This is a flattish flower something like Mrs. 
Paul in form and colour, but flushed with 
that intense pink seen in Furbenkonigin. 
There is another Rose of more recent intro¬ 
duction by the same raisers. It is named 
Souvenir de Maria de Zayas, and is likely to 
be confounded with the first-named. Surely 
this could have been avoided. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt (H.T.) has 
been introduced since 1903, but has only just 
now caught on. It is of American origin, 
having been raised by Messrs. E. G. Hill and 
Co., the raisers, of Richmond. I have known 
the flower since its introduction, and, I think, 
noted it in these pages. It is a really good 
thing of a creamy-white colour. The flowers 
are of wonderful texture, almost like a 
Camellia, very full, and of perfect form. It 
should be in all collections. 

OberhofoartnAr Terks (H.T.) has, as it 
were, only just been discovered, although five 
years old. It is a wonderfully deep bloom, 
with conical form. The colour is liable to 
deaden a little, as Mildred Grant will occa¬ 
sionally ; then it is not good, but if caught 
right it is a good staying flower. 

C. J. Grahams (H.T.) is a Rose of very 
vivid colour—a sort of orange-crimson. It is 
of excellent form, with a good erect habit, 
and is a colour much desired in this group. 
It may scarcely be full enough for hot 
weather, but should prove a grand cool sea¬ 
son Rose. It has growth something like 
Ulrich Brunner, only a paler green. 

Countess of Derby (H.T.) is one of those 
Roses that possess fine guard petals. The 
centre of the flower reminds one of Anna 
Ollivier. It is very free and grand under 
glass. 

Celia is one of those very full Roses that 
will prove valuable to an exhibitor on a hot 
day. It is very disappointing after a long 
railway journey to open one’s box of blooms 
and find so many of them showing the eye. 
Celia will be proof against this. It is a lovely 
fresh satiny pink bloom, with reflexed edges. 

Dora (H.T.), another very fine novelty, is, 
perhaps, somewhat hollow-centred, but when 
about half open it is fine. The colour is pale 
peach. 

Queen of Spain (H.T.) should have been 
placed nearly first. It is, without doubt, one 
of the best half-dozen new Roses of recent 
years. The build of the flower is perfect, 
with that high centre so dear to the heart of 
exhibitors. It is a Rose every exhibitor must 
have, and they will do well to bud it this sum¬ 
mer, os I should say it will come very fine 
from maiden plants. The colour is* pale 
l>each, with yellowish shadings. 

Earl of Warwick (H.T.) has now an 
established reputation, and will soon become 
as general a favourite as Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. The petals are huge, and so also 
are the blossoms, and I doubt if there is 
another Rose so fine in the autumn. The 
salmon and other tints are, if anything, more 
lovely just then than in the summer. 

Joseph Hill (H.T.) is one of the few of 
Pernet Ducher’s Roses that are good enough 
for exhibition, and yet his Roses are more 
popular than any other Roses grown. It is a 
solendid flower, like a Souvenir de President 
Carnot, with a rich orange suffusion. It is 
an excellent garden Rose, and worth growing 
by the hundred. 

COMTES8E DE Saxe (Tea) has been recently 
noted in these pages. It should be added to 
nil up-to-date collections of show Roses, 
Grossherzooin Alexandra is said to 
surpass Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. If so, it 
will be a beauty. I have not yet seen a really 
good flower, but that is hardly to be wondered 
at when cut from very small plants. 

Baronin Armgard Von Biel (H. T.) is 
very promising. It is of the colour of La 


France—a fine solid flower of good tex¬ 
ture. Being raised from Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, it should prove valuable. 

Countess of Gosford (H.T.) is of beauti¬ 
ful colouring—salmon-pink and saffron yel¬ 
low. It is a glorious garden Rose, and, I be¬ 
lieve, we shall find it in show boxes, but not 
very enduring, the blooms being somewhat 
thin. 

Direcktor W. Cordes (H.T.) is a creamy- 
white flower with yellowish centre. The 
blooms are large, of excellent form, with firm, 
fleshy petals. 

Lady Rossmore (H.T.) is of a very rich 
claret-red colour, and of beautiful shape. It 
is not very large, but at times good enough 
for exhibition. It is an acquisition by reason 
of its colour. It reminds me somewhat of 
Monsieur Desir, a Rose that is not grown 
nearly so much as it deserves to be. 

Betty (H.T.) is exquisite in colouring, but 
thin, and I am afraid it must be relegated to 
the garden Roses—not that it will suffer from 
this ; rather will it have greater popularity. 
The colouring is charming ; it seems to be 
a sort of golden Mrs. W. J. Grant. The 
petals are immense, and nil gardens should 
possess a plant of Betty. 

Dr. Wm. Gordon (H.P.) is a fine bold 
flower of splendid build. I believe it will be¬ 
come a useful show flower, if it does not dash 
too much with Mme. Gabriel Luizet. As I 
have seen it, the Rose is perfectly distinct 
from all others, and of immense size. 

_ Rosa. 

HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES AS WALL 
CLIMBERS. 

It always seems to me a great pity that we 
are obliged to prune away so much of the 
growth of these beautiful Roses when grown 
as ordinary bush plants. The group con¬ 
tains so many really excellent fast growing 
sorts and so brilliant in colour, and, in most 
cases, so delightfully fragrant, that they arc 
well adapted to plant against walls of 8 feet to 
10 feet in height. The quality of blossom 
will not be equal to that from plains re¬ 
stricted to three or four growths, but it will 
be good, and certainly very effective for the 
time the plants are in flower. To make the 
plantation a success the borders must be care¬ 
fully prepared, affording the plants a good 
deep root run of rich soil, which will enable 
the Roses to withstand the severe ordeal of a 
hot season. A mulching of old hot-bed 
manure should be afforded in May, and the 
plants liberally watered twice a week during 
June and July. 

In commencing, it is well to prune one or 
two of the growths rather severely, retaining 
one or two full length to assist root acticn. 
I prefer for this work plants on the seedling 
Brier, the long tapering roots diving well 
down into the subsoil are thus enabled to 
supply the plants' requirements when the 
weather is very hot, and there is then less 
mildew apparent owing to unchecked growth. 
Own-root plants I would prefer to budded 
plants, if procurable, and these may some¬ 
times be obtained in pots from our leading 
Rose growers. Where such pot plants are 
available, the present time is a very suitable 
one to plant. Any spaces between other 
climbing Roses of greater vigour would be 
suitable for these Hybrid Perpetuals, for if 
only one or tw’o growths are allowed, these 
will blossom and afford the qunlity, brilliant 
colour, and fragrance often lacking upon walls 
used for the climbing Tea and Noisette Roses. 

As to varieties, some of the oldest arc the 
best. How can one surpass that grand old 
crimson, Senateur Vaisse, or the king of 
crimsons, Charles Lefebvre? Mrs. John 
Laing would be an admirable sort to grow, 
and Heinrich Schultheis for a deep rose-pink. 
Ulrich Brunner w r ould have to be grown, as 
would Mme. Isaac Pereire, one of the 
grandest of garden Roses, growing as well 
amid the smoke and dust of large towns a« in 
the purer country air. Maharajah would look 
well with its huge fiery semi-double blossoms. 
There are numbers of others ; in fact, almost 
the whole group, for I have seen Baroness 
Rothschild, one of our moderate growers, 
make quite a huge plant when against a wall. 
I should like to put in a word for that de¬ 


liciously fragrant Rose, La France, for wall 
culture. If not already so planted, I would 
say try it. Ybu will not complain of poor 
ball-shaped blossoms refusing to open, as is 
so often the case with this Rose when grown 
u« a bush. Its half China Rose-like nature 
fits it sjK'cinlly for wall culture, and I should 
not be over anxious for the climbing variety 
when I could get the ordinary kind to cover 
a f> feet or 6 feet wall, which it will do if 
provided with a liberal diet. 

Rosa. 


MANURING ROSES GROWN AS 
SCRUBS. 

It is gratifying to find the general public 
are alive to the possibilities of the many 
splendid Roses that lend themselves to a 
shrub-like growth, but the danger is, that, 
beyond the initial manuring when planting, 
such bushes become neglected. This is a mis* 
take, for nothing repays one more for care 
and attention than these splendid Roses. 
What a wealth of blossom we mnv have if 
the plants receive a liberal diet! Give them 
plenty of good farmyard manure during win¬ 
ter, and, if not already given, it is not too 
late even now. Fork it well beneath the soil, 
or, if Grass be nearly up to the plant, re¬ 
move the Grass and put manure beneath. 
It is best to leave a space of at least lb inche;; 
from the stem of the Rose quite clear of 
Grass or other growth, and this afford:, an 
opportunity of giving during the summer 
liquid-manure, which the plants much appre¬ 
ciate. With old specimens we usually drive 
a crowbar down at intervals of foot or so, 
then pour the liquid into the hoi *s, refilling 
them several times. It is wonderful how 
these fine bushes respond to this attention. 

Some of the newer Roses well adapted for 
culture as single shrubs are : Maharajah, 
Morgenroth, J. B. Clark, Conrad F. M'wer, 
Rose a la Parfum de l’Hay. Parkfeur. Grus.i 
an Zal>ern, Sinica Anemone. Trier. Rubin, 
Mrs. F. W. Flight, Wedding Bells, Waltham 
Bride, Nymph, Lady Curzon, Wallflower, 
Francois Crousse, Virginie Demont Breton, 
Lady Waterlow, Mme. Hector Leuilliot, 
Nance Christy, and Mrs. O. G. Orpen. 
Plant them in a well prepared station, and 
leave them almost untouched the first year, 
and even in subsequent years little pruning 
will be needed. Where pot-plants are avail¬ 
able it is not too late to plant this year. 

Rosa. 

NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Rose shoots Injured.—I enclose two shoots rut 
off two of my Rose-hushes. When cut there w.m a 
brown juiee inside, and I had to keep pruning the 
shoot lower and lower till 1 got rid of it. One is 
Antoine Kivoire and the other Souvenir de President 
t'arnot. All my other Roses are as healthy as pos¬ 
sible; tint neither of these trees looks healthy. W ill 
you kindly answer in your paper if I can do anything 
for it and if it is likely to spread? —M. M. 

[The Ruse-shoots had been bored by one "of 
several kinds of little solitary wasps, which 
make their nests in the stems of Roses or 
Brambles. They usually make use of a shoot 
or stem which has been broken or cut off. 
They remove the pith and then fill the stern 
with their grubs and the necessary amount of 
food for them. The food consists of various 
small insects, many of which are injurious to 
plants, so that they really are of use in gar¬ 
dens. The stems only contained the harder 
portions of the insects, which the grubs were 
unable to consume.—-G. 8. 8.] 

Maggots on Roses. It is not too soon to 
be on the look out, for those are, perhaps, 
the greatest, pests the Rose has to contend 
with. Upon pot plants this year we have 
very successfully subdued the pest by search¬ 
ing diligently tiie old wood for any signs of 
the eggs, which are soon detected under the 
many little nooks and crannies which abound 
upon a Rose-bush. W'all plants are already 
advancing, and no time should be lost in look¬ 
ing these over also, for it is upon the old 
growths that the eggs will be found. Of 
course, where bard pruning, sik h as exhibi¬ 
tors carryout, is resorted to. the trouble fiom 
insect pests is considerably minimised, but it 
is upon plants that are sparingly pruned from 
which the insect trouble is most to be feared. 
— Rosa. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM AT READING. 
Probably among no plants during the last 
quarter of a century has there been greater 
improvement than in the Persian Cyclamen. 
This is very noticeable in the giant-flowered 
types, where we find size of blossom, good 
form, compactness, and freedom of flowering, 
and, in not a few instances, beautifully 
marbled leafage, which renders these varie 
ties worthy of consideration, even from that 
point alone. But whilst we look upon the pre¬ 
sent high state of excellence as seen in the 
Cyclamen of to-day and call to mind the types 
of years ago, we realise that in size, perhaps, 
the limit has probably been reached, and that 
we must look for improvements in other 
directions, as, for example, new,' or improved 
shades of colour. We are not overlooking for 
the moment the fact that in some of the more 


blossoms well above the leaves, invests the 
plants with one of the chief attributes of the | 
race—their exceeding value as pot-plants 
when well grown. The entire collection of 
Cyclamens as grown at Reading is contained 
in several spacious glass-houses, the plants 
arranged on close-bottomed stages well up to 
the light. Grown under these conditions 
from first to last, with free air below' the 
stages, in addition to perfect ventilation over¬ 
head, it is small wonder that we see sturdy- 
looking examples in their thousands, a picture 
of health and wealth of blossom. The reason 
for these thousands of plants is the produc¬ 
tion of seeds, for which there is ever a big 
demand. Here, as in other directions, ex¬ 
perience has shown that gigantic specimens 
possess no greater merit in seed production 
than larger numbers of moderately-sized 
plants, and it is these latter that are most 
favoured. In the strain which the Messrs. 
Sutton grow as the “Giant,” there are many 


marked foliage, is equally good and choice in 
its way, though for intense colouring Vulcan, 
with blood-crimson-coloured flowers, sur¬ 
passes all. The model-like character of the 
plant as a whole, with hundreds of flowers of 
one colour, appealing to one by reason of 
their purity or intensely brilliant tones of 
colour, is a sight not easily forgotten. 

Many good gardeners grow these Cyclamens 
with much success, but the amateur only 
rarely so. We, therefore, append a few' 
brief cultural directions for the general 
guidance of our readers. The chief cultural 
errors are close and too damp surroundings, 
too much artificial heat, and far too rich soil. 
The combined result of these is seen in excep¬ 
tionally long leaf stalks, unusual grossness of 
the leaf blades, etc. Where these exist, the 
maturing and concentration of the forces in 
the corm can hardly ensue, hence a well- 
balanced head of shapely blossoms is well 
l nigh impossible. Flowering examples of the 



Cyclamen Giant White. From a photograph in Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ nursery at Reading. 


brilliantly coloured forms the giant size of the | 
finest whites has not yet been reached, and. 
what is more, is not expected to lx 1 reached 
other than by easy stages. In the Cyclamen 
generally this has been very noticeable, and 
improvements by leaps and bounds are ex¬ 
tremely rare. One thing we note with no 
little satisfaction is the apparently small ten¬ 
dency to doubling in those flowers. Extra 
petals occur, it is true, but the seeds from 
such flowers do not show any marked inclina¬ 
tion to produce double flowers, and. from the 
point of view' of grace, elegance, and general 
appearance, we hope the Cyclamen will long 
remain in its present form. 

In looking through the vast array of well- 
grown planLs at Reading recently, we could 
not fail to notice the "sturdy character of the 
leafage in the plants as a w'hole, the compara i 
tive shortness of the leaf stalks, and the 
leather like texture of the leaf blades. To I 
snch good points has to lx* added a fine | 
length of flower-stalk, which, carrying the I 


fine and distinct colours. That shown in the 
illustration accompanying these notea is an 
example of “The Giant White,” a solid¬ 
looking flower of the largest size and of 
great purity. Then we have Cherry-Red, a 
very brilliant flower. Giant Pink and Rose. 
Improved Giant Pink, a shapely and refined 
flower, in which the pervading tone is rather 
that of salmon-pink. Then there is the white 
and crimson, a noble flower, in which the 
pure white and crimson base are each well 
defined, thus rendering it quite a conspicuous 
variety. Giant Crimson is virtually a counter¬ 
part of the white, and in striking contrast 
to it. Others of superior merit are White 
Butterfly, very large and free flowering, with 
beautifully marbled leafage. Salmon Queen, 
pink, is. without doubt, the choicest bit of 
colour in the pink and kindred shades, and 
commands tin 1 attention of all, the good 
habit and handsomely-marked foliage but en¬ 
hancing the value of this choice kind. 
Phoenix, bright cherry-crimson, with well- 


size represented by the illustration require 
to be about eighteen months old, and a steady, 
uniform treatment is necessary throughout. 
The seeds should be sown in August or Sep¬ 
tember for making plants of the size repre¬ 
sented, and in December and January for 
smaller examples. The seeds take from a 
month to six weeks before they vegetate, and 
must not be hurried by being placed in a 
strong heat. A temperature ranging between 
50 degs. and 60 degs. is ample. The seeds, 
being of large size, are easily handled sepa¬ 
rately, and by so doing the seedlings may re¬ 
main a longer time in the seed-pans. The 
soil should be very sandy loam, with a sixth 
part of leaf soil added. Keep the sefed pans 
close to the glass, and to avoid a too rapid 
evaporation some shading, as paper or dark¬ 
ened glass, should be given. A good time to 
pot the seedlings into small pots is when the 
second leaf is appearing. The soil may he 
the same as before, with the addition of a 
little well-decayed manure. Pot moderately 
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firm, keeping the young corm or bulb well in 
sight on the surface, and placing the young 
plants within a few inches of the glass. If 
the amateur, in his endeavour to follow this 
advice, places his plants on a shelf, the north 
or north-east side of the house should be 
selected, the plants being daily watched to 
prevent their becoming too dry. During these 
early stages the temperature should not ex¬ 
ceed 50 degs. by artificial heat, and it will l>e 
better if five degrees less than this. For the 
rest the potting-on should be done as re¬ 
quired, the plants receiving a shift to 3-inch 
pots in March or April, and to 5-inch pots in 
June or earlier, according to progress. 

Throughout, from first, to last, the grower 
must remember that a steady uniform tem- 
)K»ratiire should be maintained, avoiding any¬ 
thing approaching closeness or stuffiness. 
Plants grown in deep, moist pits far away from 
the glass can never make compac t examples, 
m* even good flowering ones. The soil for the 
final potting may be rougher, a slight addi¬ 
tion of soot, and a 5-inch potful of bone-meal 
to each barrowful of soil, being of service. 
Weak liquid cow-manure and soot-water may 
also be given when the buds arc* forming, nnd 
from this time onwards to the flowering. It 
is important that a light temporary shade be 
given the plants in hot weather, coupled with 
abundance of air. At the same tine 4 , shad¬ 
ings of a permanent character are bad, and 
should b* avoided. 

By cl osely following the above instructions 
the amateur may succeed in growing one of 
the most valuable of winter-flowering plants, 
and one also of more than ordinary value for 
the sitting-room and the conservatory. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Begonias, tuberous.— To start my Beponins 1 
put bulbs in pots, with pood loam and some rich com¬ 
post and sand, and plunge in a hotbed. Ought 1 to 
water with water or liquid-manure much diluted, or 
not water at all till the green leaves appear?- 
GEORGINA. 

[There is no need to plunge in a hot-bed. 
Stand the pots on a cool ash bottom in a cold- 
frame. keeping the light on until the plants 
have begun to grow freely, when more air 
may be admitted. Water very c arefully for a 
time, as if the soil becomes too wet Ivefore 
the roots are working in the fresh soil the 
eorms will rot. Do not use liquid-manure un¬ 
til you get the plants into their flowering 
pots, and then only feed them when the pots 
are quite filled with roots.] 

Cyclamens.—I have n number of Cyclamen plants, 
with conns of from 1 inch to J inch diameter, which I 
have just potted in small SO pots. Will you kindly 
cive me directions for their treatment during the 
coming summer in order to obtain a display of flowers 
for the ensuing season for blooming'.' — A. 0. R. 

[The best position for the plants all through 
the summer is on the light open stages in 
low span-roofed houses, or on temporary 
shelves fixed fairly close to the roof glass. In 
the latter position they are liable to dry up 
rapidly, and the roots are checked, so exami¬ 
nation of the pots twice daily in summer is 
imperative. The shift into the flowering 
pots may take pintle at any time between the 
middle of July and the end of September—all, 
of course, depending on whether the bulbs 
are early or late. See article on page 87.] 

Arum Iiittle Gem. — In Gardening, November 4th, 
T.Ri.’i, there was an article, by Mr. K. H. Jenkins, on 
growing Arum Lilies, which 1 have followed with the 
very greatest success; but the Little Gem Arums 
under the same treatment, temperature, soil, posi¬ 
tion. etc., have scarcely bloomed at all. Would you 
kindly tell me how 1 should manage them, or is the 
idea that they do not bloom well correct? — M. K. C. 

[Tin* dwarf variety of the Arum Lily known 
as Little Gem is scarcely so trustworthy in 
flowering as the larger growing forms ; still, 
if a reasonable amount of care be taken, it 
may be flowered in a fairly satisfactory man¬ 
ner. This smnll growing kind is extremely 
prolific in offsets, which are pushed up in 
such numbers as to form quite a dense mass 
or clump. When this hap pc* ns, blooms will 
Ik* hut few and far between, unless these off- 
sis ara continually removed, thus throwing 
the vigour of the plant into the one crown. 
As you subject your Arums to the drying-off 
process (which is. we think, by far the lx*sth 
the* plants of Little Gem should be turned 
outside with the others, and subjected to the 
c ame .treatment. Then, in August, when the 
r own ; are shak' n completely dear of the 


old soil, every hud except the central one 
I should be rubbed off, and the corms potted 
| without further delay. Pots from 4 inches 
I to 5 inches in diameter are quite large enough 
for this small-growing variety, and, if all the 
latent eyes are removed before potting, the 
suckers are not likely to give any trouble. 
These buds that are removed may, if it is de¬ 
sired to increase the stock, be laid in boxes 
or pans of good soil, or they can be potted 
singly into small pots.] 

Fragrance In pot plants.— A word just 
now in reference to the desirability of having 
in the greenhouse some plants during the 
coming summer which c*an he taken into the 
house, because of the fragrance they afford, 
may be opportune, now that many are think¬ 
ing what to grow. There are numbers of 
I plants that cannot be excluded from the 
i greenhouse, by reason of their beautiful blos¬ 
soms ; but at the same time, in every garden 
some consideration should be shown for other 
things, the attractiveness of which lies chiefly 
; in tbeir fragrance. Such are the Helio- 
j tropes. Musk, Liliums like auratum, and 
! plants valued because of the pungent and 
! pleasing aroma of their foliage, like the 
I Lemon-seen ted Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) 
and the Oak-leaved Pelargonium. Mignon¬ 
ette is a favourite garden plant, yet some 
| people forget to sow a few seeds and retain 
| a couple of plants for blooming in a pot in- 
I doors.— Woodbastwick. 

Primula vertlclllata.— One frequently 

wonders w r hy this lovely yellow-flowered and 
fragrant Primrose is not more generally 
grown. The white-powdered leafage is ever 
j conspicuous by reason of its exceptional 
mealiness, and, apart from this, the plant, 
w'hen in flower, possesses a pronounced Prim¬ 
rose, or, perhaps. Cowslip-like fragrance that 
is probably unique. Two or three plants in 
the sitting-room will he ample to tell of its 
presence there, and. indeed, a solitary plant 
will not escape notice altogether, from the 
same cause. The species is just as easily 
■ grown as the Chinese Primula, and may be 
; given identical treatment all through, 
j Seeds of the plant sown now will make fine 
flowering examples a year hence, and, if 
I grown on briskly and brought into 6-inch 
! pots, by July next some three or four spikes 
of flowers will be produced upon each plant. 
Each spike of flowers is made up of three or 
more whorls or tiers of blossoms. When in 
flower, the plant is about 9 inches high, and, 
if once grown, will not be hurriedly lost 
sight of or discarded.—E. J. 

Begonia Clolre de Lorraine.- As the time 
has now arrived for making a start with 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and its sports, 

| the following remarks as ’♦o niv mode of cul¬ 
ture may, I nope, benefit some of the readers 
of this useful paper. In the first plnce, 
choose a few of the strongest and fully 
matured leaves, retaining the leaf stalk about 
an inch and aha If long, then insert them into 
Coeoa-nut-fibre where there is a nice bottom- 
heat. Do not cover them with glass, as they 
would quickly damp off; the only thing to 
guard against is allowing them to get dry. 
Shade from strong sunshine when the young 
growths are well above the fibre, lift them 
carefully, and pot them into 3-inch pots, 
using nice fibrous loam, two parts to one of 
leaf-mould, with sand and charcoal. After 
potting place them in a nice growing tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. or 65 degs.. giving them 
a watering to settle the soil, always using the 
water at the same temperature as the house, 
but guard against giving too much, as the 
roots are so delicate that they are easily 
killed if water is given when not required. I 
find they grow and make better plants if 
kept on the dry side, never allowing them to 
suffer at any time. Pinch off all flowers 
that may appear from time to time, until 
about six weeks before they are wanted in 
flower. Before giving the finnl potting into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots make sure that they 
have already filled the 3-inch pots with roots. 
The compost used may be the same as for the 
first potting, only in a rougher state with 
a little well-rotted stable manure, dried awl 
well-broken down. A few plants in 5-ineh 
pots are very valuable for table decoration. 
Nothing can surpass the beautiful pink 
variety for that kind of work. I use one 


small stake in the centre, and sling the shoots 
to it with a thin thread. I think the plants 
are more graceful than if a number of slakes 
is used to each plant. Before removing them 
to their flowering quarters, which will be 
about October, gradually reduce the tempera¬ 
ture so that they may be less liable to feel 
the change. I have had plants grown as 
above recommended measuring 2 feet from 
the rim of the pot and 5 feet in circumfer¬ 
ence, and flowering from October until Sep¬ 
tember of the next year.- -A Gardener. 

Arum LIII68. — One of the most useful 
plants that come into full beauty in the 
spring in the greenhouse is the Arum Lily. 
Everyone who has a greenhouse ought to 
grow at least one or two ni>ceinu*ns. because 
their decorative value is such that they may 
he brought into requisition in a variety of 
ways. What is of great importance, to the 
amateur, at least, is that Arums arc not at 
all difficult to grow ; indeed, they arc very 
easy to deal with, and a temperate-house, 
with plain living in the matter of soil, is all 
they require. Anyone who takes an interest 
in the decoration of a room, or who, for in¬ 
stance, undertakes to lend plants occasion¬ 
ally *for church adornment, will acknowledge 
that few are more imposing and graceful than 
Arum Lilies when the pure white spathes 
emerge through leaves of deepest green. 
Much may be done to present them in good 
condition, both as regards foliage and flowers, 
by using a little old soot in the water two or 
three times a week, but it must be old soot. — 
W. F. D. _ 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND3. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects on Apple - tree - bark. — I -end 
a piece of Apple-tree bark (on a piece of eork 
wrapped up inside) with a number of chrysalides 
(? ecus) on it. Can you tell me what they are/ I 
suspect Amcriean-bliphl. — A. II. II. 

[The objects on the piece of Apple-bark 
are the eggs, l believe, of one of the aphides, 
but not of the Ameriean-blignt. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the eggs of insects arc, in the majority 
of eases, not noticed, on account of their 
small size, and in many instances it is not 
known where they may be found. In cases 
whore insects are not in the egg state during 
the winter, it is almost impossible to destroy 
them, as the eggs are so often laid in buds or 
within the leaves or stems of plants. The 
winter eggs on fruit-trees may often be 
killed by a caustic wash, but not always, for 
some eggs have a great vitality, and it is 
difficult, to be quite sure that all parts />f the 
trees have been reached bv the insecticide.— 
G. S. S.] 

The (Testaeella halioti lea. — I ain 

wending you u specimen, which l am told is the slug- 
snail. Is it? And, if so, is it certain that it is a 
friend, not a foe. to the gardener? I have had two 
or three specimen* for a week or more in a box with 
some other slugs and a worm and some vegetable 
matter; hut I do not see any result. Of course, some 
of the vegetable was eaten; hut that might he by the 
sinus. I cannot see that the slugs have bed eaten.-- 
A. II. II. 

[The creature you scut is a specimen of the 
slug-snail, or, more correctly, the snail-slug 
(Testacella haliotidea). It is a friend to the 
gardener, inasmuch as it feeds on earth¬ 
worms and not on vegetable matter; hut 
whether killing earthworms is a virtue or 
not is a matter about which there are two 
opinions, as much depends upon where the 
worm is. The snail-slug, I believe, is by no 
means sluggish when hunting a worm under¬ 
ground and following it through its galleries. 
It feeds at night, burying itself in the ground 
during the day. It has the power of so 
elongating its body that it is able to make 
its way through the burrow of a worm. It is 
said that it eats other slugs and snails, and 
also individuals of its own secies, but that 
it will not. eat dead animals or even freshly 
killed worms. It has the power of remain¬ 
ing without food for a considerable time, 
and goes down quite deep into the ground 
during the winter. When sending any notes, 
kindly read our rules as to writing on one 
side of the paper only.—G. S. S.] 


Index to Volume XXVIII.— The bindinj? cover* 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. Od.) and Index (3d., 
post free, S^d.) for Volume XXVIII. ore now ready, 
and may be had of all newsasents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYMBIDIUM SANDERI. 

This is a new and handsome Cymbidium 
from Annam, where it was found by M. 
Mieholitz in 1894. It received a first-class 
certificate from the Orchid committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society when shown by 
Messrs. Sander and Sons, of St. Albans, on 
the 14th of February, 1905. It bears, as may 
be seen by the illustration we give to-day. 
erect flower spikes, which carry several 
flowers varying from three to seven, each 
about 3-i inches across. The colour is white, 
slightly tinged with pink, and having a few 
small purple spots at the base of the petals. 
The lip is broad and almost equally three 
lobed, the side lobes folded towards the 
column, and white, beautifully spotted with 


stronger kinds arc so easy to grow that rea¬ 
sonable extremes of heat and cold do not i 
affect them when once at home in their 
quarters. 

Odontoglossum crispum — After many attempts I 
to grow these I am very dissatisfied, and would like 
to know whether those who spend large sums on j 
fancy varieties do well with them after the first few 
years after importation? I know of nothing to blame 
in the small house where my thirty to forty plan's are 
kept. They live, and a few bloom fairly regularly. 
Rut the majority make no headway; small plants 
bought fifteen years ago, when I first, started, being 
to-day no larger than then, hardly any ever throw¬ 
ing up a spike. A freshly-imported specimen turned 
out a Ruekerianum, as i was told. It bloomed the 
second year, but since then only sends up a spike at 
rare intervals. Plants which at first had two or three 
blossoms, never produce anything more, and sonic 
years nothing. A traveller from one of the best tiriris 
told me he had seldom seen more healthy growths. 

1 am at a loss to know whether the whole system of 
artificial treatment ii not a mere waste of money, 


Part of a flower-spike of Cymbidium Sandcri. 


rosy-purple over the greater part of the 
surface. 

Culture. —The Cymbidiums thrive best in 
ordinary flower pots filled to about one-third 
with broken crocks. Being strong growers 
with fleshy roots, they require ample pot- 
room, and, for a compost, equal parts of 
fibrous peat and turfy yellow loam, with a 
sprinkling of sand and Sphagnum Moss. They 
need a copious supply of soft water while 
growing, and the stronger kinds arc helped at 
that season by occasional waterings of very 
weak liquid-manure. All the kinds in culti¬ 
vation are evergreen, and do not need drying 
off when not actively growing, though a less 
supply of water at the roots should then be 
given. An advantage of giving fairly large 
pots is that the plants do not require repot¬ 
ting for several years, and flower all the bet¬ 
ter for growing undisturbed. A warm green¬ 
house (55 dogs, to 65 degs. Fahr.) or con¬ 
servatory, or what is called the intermediate 
Orchid house, suits these plants best, but the 


and prolonged death, the certain end, only a question 
of time?—D iscouraged. 

[It is well-known amongst Orchid growers 
generally particularly those who make a 
speciality of the cultivation of Odontoglossum 
crispum—that the fancy varieties, which fetch 
such high prices under favourable cultural 
conditions, do thrive well for many years after 
importation. For instance, O. crispum Cook- 
soni, a beautiful and still valuable variety, 
was exhibited, and received a first-class cer¬ 
tificate, at the great Orchid conference at 
South Kensington, in the year 1885. There 
are, at the present time, plants of this variety 
in more than one collection, and which are in 
excellent condition. There nre numerous 
other varieties which we could mention as 
being still in robust health after many years 
of careful cultivation. It is impossible for 
us, not knowing under what conditions your 
plants are cultivated, to state exactly why 
they make no headway and fail to bloom satis¬ 
factorily.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HOW FLOWERING SHRUBS HAVE 
WINTERED IN SUSSEX. 

Now that severe frost has gone we may 
examine our choice shrubs and note how they 
have passed through the winter. Many that 
were unprotected will, doubtless, have suf¬ 
fered in exposed situations, especially in the 
valleys where there is running water, and 
where the soil is cold and retentive. So far, 

I have not been able to detect much damage 
here, though a few of the very tender things 
look a little rusty from the effects of the very 
rough cofd east, winds we experienced. 
Camellias do not seem to have suffered in the 
least, so far as one can judge at present, 
though no protection of any kind was afforded 
them. Nandina domestica, considered by 
some to be a tender 
plant, looks quite 
happy, its large, 
deeply cut foliage 
having assumed a 
l>eautiful crimson 
hue, thus forming a 
fine contrast to the 
green, shining foli¬ 
age close by. The 
Veronicas seem to 
have suffered more 
than anything else. 
This is, no doubt, 
due to their growing 
so late in the au¬ 
tumn. Many of these 
were in full flower 
until the middle of 
October, and that 
month being so very 
wet caused the 
growth to be sappy. 
Where these plants 
are liable to suffer 
it is a good plan to 
insert n batch of cut¬ 
tings in a cold-frame 
in the autumn, and 
then, should those 
outside suffer, there 
will be others to take 
their place. 

None of the newer 
shrubs seem to have 
suffered from the 
winter’s b 1 n s t s. 
Ctesalpinia japonica 
is one of those that 
had not had a tho¬ 
rough test, but, so 
far, it does not seem 
to have suffered the 
least injury. Those 
who have not grown 
this plant will find it 
very attractive when 
in bloom. Eueryphia 
pinnatifolia is quite 
distinct from any¬ 
thing we have here. 
It flowered beauti¬ 
fully last August, 
and was very attrac¬ 
tive then, as there 
nre not many shrubs which bloom at that time 
of the year.* It is strange that one so seldom 
sees it grown. Stvrax Obassia is another shrub 
that one is pleased to find has withstood the 
winter so well, as it is well worthy of a place 
in all collections. I was hoping some of the 
Acacias would have proved hardy, but all 
seem to have died. I left a collection out on 
purpose to try them, as they survived the 
previous winter, and made nice plants dur¬ 
ing the summer; but this last winter has 
been too much for them. There are only two 
of the Fittosporums that seem to be hardy 
here; P. Tobira has been out several years, 
but both P. undulatum and P. Colensoi suffer 
from the frost. Grevilleas have done well, 
and, to all appearance, have not suffered in 
the least. The pretty little flowers of G. 
rosmarinifolia arc now expanding on plants 
against a south wall, and in the course of a 
few days, should the weather be warm, this 
shrub will be in full bloom. Those who have 
not grown it would do well to give it a trial 
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against a south or west wall, as its bright 
little clusters of flowers will well repay the 
cultivator for any trouble he may take with it. 

One is often dubious of trying some of the 
shrubs \yhich are said to he hardy, for though 
they may withstand the frost of an ordinary 
winter, when there is one of unusual severity 
many of them arc killed, thus causing great 
disappointment. Enkianthus eampanulatus, 
however, seems perfectly hardy, and, when in 
bloom is very attractive, even though the indi¬ 
vidual flowers are small. Some years ago 
there was a large plant of I)?sfontanea 
spinosa growing in the gardens here, but in 
making some alterations the plant had to be 
taken up, and as we had a severa winter be¬ 
fore the plant was re-established, the frost 
was too much for it ; since then I have not 
been able to establish another plant. When 
in bloom this is one of the prettiest shrubs 
one could wish to see. Its long, tubular 
flowers, which are produced late in the 
autumn, interspersed with the small Holly¬ 
like foliage, • are very attractive. Styrax 
japonica, too, has proved itself quite hardy, 
and, so far. seems-to be uninjured. Where 
this plant succeeds well its pure white flotvers, 
which expand in June, are very attractive. 
Stephanandra flexuosa and 8. Tanakse appear 
as hardy as any shrubs we have, and the same 
may be* said of Edgworthia papyrifera. 

There are many other hardy shrubs bo well 
worth a place in our gardens that one is at a 
loss to understand why so few of them are 
planted. Many are quite as hardv as the com¬ 
mon Laurel, and far more beautiful in many 
w'ays. I f we use some of the more compact 
growing kinds, such as the Andromedas, 
Skimmias, Kalmias, Osmanthuses, Raphio- 
Jepis, Griselinias, and Olearias, which are all 
evergreen, flowers may be had for the greater 
portion of the year, and if we turn to the de¬ 
ciduous kinds there are many of compact 
growth that may be found to answer our pur¬ 
pose. The reason so many fail to grow these 
shrubs is because they plant them in uncon¬ 
genial soil. A dry. gravelly bank may ’suit 
some things, but others prefer a deep loam, 
and not a few are rather partial to a light, 
peaty soil, even though they may not be 
classed as American or bog plants. 

There is no doubt that many of our green¬ 
house shrubs would withstand the frost of an 
ordinary winter in sheltered places. Some of 
the Indian Azaleas have stood out here un¬ 
protected for several years, though we, as a 
rule, experience frost as severe as anywhere 
in the district. Our soil, in general, is cold 
and retentive, though there is a great variety 
in a very limited space, from light sandy peat 
to stiff loam bordering on clay. On the higher 
ground, shrubs of most kinds grow remarkably 
well, and many which are considered quite 
tender have flourished for years unprotected. 
—H. C. Prinsep, Jiuxted Park Gardens , 
Uekfield, Sussex, in Gardeners ’ Magazine . 

THE FORRYTHIAS. 

Undoubtedly the finest of all the Forsythias 

is 

F. suspensa. which is just now a delightful 
feature in many gardens, and under widely 
different conditions. It is, perhaps, best 
known as a free-growing, rambling (almost 
climbing) shrub, very desirable for clothing 
walls, arbours, and pergolas, or for similar 
purposes. It possesses the great merit of 
thriving in London, and, as a wall shrub, its 
beauty is there much appreciated, for even 
in a courtyard, provided it is a sunny one, 
this Forsythia will both grow and flower well. 
In order to clothe a wall in the most satisfac¬ 
tory manner, the main shoots should In- 
ear ried up and trained along the upper part 
of the wall. From these, secondary branches 
will be pushed out. and. if there is sufficient 
space, will hang down for a considerable dis¬ 
tance. These are the shoots that flower, and 
nn established plant well furnished with them 
resembles at the flowering season a fountain 
of gold. The time of blooming d*»p- nds a 
good deal upon th*» weather, for I have had 
this Forsythia nicely in flower in February, 
whereas this year it is at its best at Easter. 
Another way of treating Forsythia suspensa is 
to grow- it in bush form—that is to say, the 
plants must be cut back hard after flowering 
to a height of about a yard from the ground. 


From the stump thus left stout branches will 
be soon pushed out, and they will in one sea¬ 
son attain a length of 4 feet to 5 feet. These 
flower the following spring, and after that 
they must be almost entirely cut away, leav¬ 
ing only two or three eyes at the base. By 
means of this annual pruning, the Forsythia 
may be made to form a shapely bush, and. 
from the disposition of the branches, an ex¬ 
ceedingly graceful one. This treatment is a 
more exhausting one to the plant than if it is 
allowed to develop in a natural manner, 
hence it is greatly benefited by a dressing of 
manure soon after the pruning is done. A 
b“d containing several specimens treated in 
this way close to the succulent-house at Kew 
formed one of the most pleasing Easter fea¬ 
tures of the gardens. In some catalogues, 
beside the specific name of suspensa. there 
also occur the namis Fortunei and Hieboldi, 
but they only represent a slight, and not al¬ 
ways permanent, variation from the typical 
F. suspensa. Increase of this pretty shrub 
is an easy matter, as cuttings taken in Octo¬ 
ber and inserted in a sheltered border will 
soon root, while if the long, flexible shoots 
touch the ground they will often strike root 
just at the tip in the same way as the Bramble 
so frequently does. 

F. VIRIDI88IMA, an upright-growing shrub, 
with green-barked shoots and Willow-like 
leaves, flowers in much the same way, but 
not so freely, as the preceding. This, which 
will reach a height of 6 feet or more, is too 
thin a bush to be seen to advantage, unless 
planted in a mass or clump. The purplish 
tinge that the foliage assumes in autumn be¬ 
fore it drops is a notable feature of this 
Forsythia. 

Forsythia intermedia is. in general ap¬ 
pearance, about intermediate between the two 
above-named species, and is said to be a 
hybrid between them. It is a very handsome 
border shrub, and, being of dwarfer habit 
than F. suspensa, needs little or no pruning. 
For flowering under glass in early spring it is 
also well suited, as, in common with F. sus¬ 
pensa, it quickly responds to a little gentle 
heat. 

Forsythia europ^a.— This has aroused a 
great‘deal* of interest, from the fact that it 
was discovered in Albania, whereas the others 
are natives of China. It was introduced}in 
1899, and for a time did not promise to be of 
any particular value, but within the last two 
or three years it has done much better. It 
differs from F. suspensa in the leaves being 
thicker in texture and in its slower rnte of 
growth, while the minor branchlets are 
shorter, stouter, and more numerous. Though 
a most interesting shrub, its value, compared 
w'ith that of the other kinds, has yet to be 
proved. X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Citrus trlptera in Hampshire.— Can you tell 
me if Citrus triptera is likely to he a useful plant in 
the Mouth of Hampshire? Vilmorin describes it as a 
•* thorny variety of Citrus, quite hardy in the climate 
of Paris. Will grow in any soil, especially in deep 
sandy ones, and it makes splendid impenetrable 
hedges.” The pips I have received from Vilmorin 
germinate readily in from a month to six weeks, after 
sowing in a temperature of f>0 dogs. Could you also 
tell me whether Atriplex Halimus and the Halimo- 
dendron urgenteum are likely to be useful in a sandy 
shingle, assisted with a little garden soil in places 
exposed to rough winds on the south coast of Hamp¬ 
shire?- Whin-Hirst. 

[Citrus triptera is quite hardy in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, and, consequently, there 
would be no danger of it suffering from frost 
in the south of Hampshire. The soil best 
suited for it is a deep sandy loam, which—it 
is very necessary—must be effectually 
drained. From its profusion of formidable 
spines, combined with sturdy growth, it 
forms quite an impenetrable hedge. This 
Citrus is certainly a very striking and de¬ 
cidedly ornamental shrub, which, though 
deciduous, has the hark of the shoots, spines, 
and branches, except the very oldest, of a 
rich deep green colour, so that even in winter 
it is almost avS effective as an evergreen. The 
starry white flowers, each about a couple of 
inches across, are borne in May, and, under 
particularly favourable conditions, are suc¬ 
ceeded by fruits like small Oranges, rugged 
on the outside, and rich yellow when ripe. 
They, however, are seldom developed in this 
country unle c s in some very favoured spots 


along the south coast. Even if the blossoms 
are not succeeded by fruits, a pretty autumn 
feature is furnished by the trifoliate leaves, 
which change to a clear yellow before they 
drop, though they do not remain long in this 
stage. It. may be pointed out that this mem¬ 
ber of the Orange family, which is a native 
of China and Japan, is exceedingly rich in 
synonyms, the following having been all used 
at some time or other:—Citrus trifolia. Cit¬ 
rus trifoliata. Citrus triptera, Limonia tri- 
foliata, Pseudfegle sepiaria, Triphasia tri¬ 
foliata, and yEgle sepiaria, this last name 
l>eing, according to the Kew Hand List, now 
the correct one. You will find an illustra¬ 
tion of trie fruit at page 105 of the last 
volume, as also a description of the Citrus 
family. Both the Atriplex Halimus and 
Halimodendron argenteum would be likely to 
succeed under the conditions named by you, 
as also would Colutea arborescens, Caragana 
arborescens, Hippophae rhamnoldes, Ly- 
eiurn europaeum, and the Tamarisk.] 

Treatment of Wistaria.- Will you kindly give 
me some information as to the treatment of a Wis¬ 
taria? I have had two plants growing now for five 
or six years up a wall with an east aspect; but they 
do not bloom. 1 intend moving them, and should be 
glad to know the soil and situation most suituble, and 
also time and method of pruning?—C. T. 
v[It is now rather too late to move your Wis¬ 
tarias, so you had better postpone it till the 
autumn. A well-drained loam suits the Wis¬ 
taria best, and a south aspect is a desirable 
one. The amount of pruning will de]>end on 
the space to be covered, and, when the plant 
is furnished with the long, flexible branches, 
summer pruning is all that will be necessary. 
This is carried out in a somewhat similar 
manner to the spur system adopted with 
Vines, or, rather, a system combining that 
with the plan generally adopted for fruit- 
trees, which bear their flowers and fruit on 
old spurs. In the month of July all shoots 
that may be reserved on the main or leading 
stems should be pinched back'to within a foot 
of the main stem, in order to check the ram¬ 
pant growth. These shoots will again break 
into growth from the buds just behind where 
the shoot was stopped, and after these shoots 
have grown a few inches they should be again 
stopped. The result will be the formation of 
flower-spurs at the foot of the shoot first 
shortened. Early in the following spring" 
these shoots should b° cut back to within five 
or six eyes of the main stem, and the young 
growths from these eyes are then to be treated 
in the same way as those of the previous y-*ar.] 

Magnolia 8oulangeana nigra. —This 

Magnolia, of which a specimen brought on 
under glass was given an award of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, on March 
19th, was by ninny regarded as anew variety, 
but such a conclusion is very wide of the 
mark. About twenty-five years ago it was 
flowering freely in Messrs. Veiteh’s nursery at 
Coombe Wood, and a coloured plate of it 
was given in The Garden in the spring of 1884. 
There seems to be a certain amount of doubt 
as to its origin, but it is believed that this 
particular form was brought from Japan by 
the late Mr. John Gould Veitch, who was the 
means of introducing so many beautiful 
plants from that region. When first, public 
attention was directed to its merits, this Mag¬ 
nolia was looked upon as a hybrid between the 
Yulan (M. eonspicua) and M. obovata (M. 
purpurea), and this parentage is given in the 
“Kew Hand List.” Magnolia Soulangeana, 
it may be recalled, is the result of an acci¬ 
dental crossing of these two species nt Fro- 
ment, near Paris, about three-quarters of a 
century ago. Although the parentage of the 
variety nigra is regarded as the same, the 
flowers are more massive and much richer in 
colour than those of the ordinary M. Roulan- 
genna. The great beauty of the different de¬ 
ciduous Magnolias when*flowered under glass 
was well shown at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society above referred to. They 
certainly increase in favour year by year for 
this mode of treatment. — X. 

Yew-trees M. Dmhorn - Seeing that the Ye" . 
are onlv just planted, it would he advisable, until 
thev net established, to mulch them with some gooil 
rotten manure, and water freely if the weather 
should be drv. Of course, when thoroughly estab¬ 
lished, this will not be necessary. When sending 
queries kindly read our rules as to putting each one 
on a separate piece of paper. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

LAVATERA OLBIA. 

ALTItOUOtt this handsome South European 
epeci es has been in cultivation upwards of 
300 years, it is not often seen. It is of 
shrubby habit, and attains a height of 8 feet 
under favourable conditions. The leaves are 
from three to five lobed, soft and woolly in 
texture, and of a pale green colour. The 
flowers reddish purple, each about 3 inches in 
diameter, are produced singly on short pedi¬ 
cels from the base to the tips of the branches, 1 
giving a succession of bloom from June to 
October. It is a charming plant for the wild 
garden in partial shade, and is equally happy 
in a sunny position at the back of the her¬ 
baceous border. 


FRUIT. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

After the long protracted winter it is cheer¬ 
ing to find the buds on fruit-trees, not only 
unusually late, but very strong and abun¬ 
dant. Unless something very unusual occurs 
this year’s fruit crop ought to be a record 
one, for owing to the very light crop last year 
the trees had a complete rest, and the large 
amount of sunshine last season left the 
young wood in a thoroughly well-ripened 
condition. After a mild autumn we have had 
the longest spell of frost, snow, and cold, 
sunless weather that we have had for many 
, years, the result of which is that the bloom- 
| ing period has been postponed fully a month. 



Lavatera Olbia. From a photograph in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


Seeds are produced freely, and self-sown 
seedlings appear in abundance, which no 
doubt accounts for its becoming naturalised 
in some parts of Britain, where it is some¬ 
times known as the “ Tree Lavatera.” 

E. J. Allard. 


A note from Wilts.— My Cyclamens arc 
now flowering well in a north-east window. 
I have also some Schizanthus coming into 
flower which I grew all the winter in my win¬ 
dow'. I see in last week’s Gardening Illus¬ 
trated you say you have seen of Cyclamens 
seven-year-old bulbs flowering freely. I 
know a bulb that has been grown since 1887, 
and is still flowering, although the flowers 
are not so large as the up-to-date ones.- 
W. C. 
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On the walls the buds of Apricots that are 
the first to expand are only just swelling up, 
but in average seasons they have been fully 
out. with the result that we seldom had any 
fruit. Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, and 
Cherries are only just showing their fruit 
buds, and are perfectly safe for some time to 
come. The buds on Apples, Pears, Plums, 
etc., on open, fully exposed trees are just be¬ 
ginning to swell, and by the time they are 
fully open the season will bo so far advanced 
that only some very unusual visitation of 
spring frost will do any harm. Bush fruits 
of all kinds are very promising, for although 
the winter has been so long 1 do not think 
the small birds have attacked the buds so 
much as in milder seasons. Up to tho pre¬ 
sent the rainfall has been very light, and 


the soil is quite dry for the time of year. 
Mulching the roots of all fruit-trees should 
be done before hot, dry weather sets in, for, 
as a rule, the summer rainfall is not nearly 
enough for trees that are carrying heavy 
crops of fruit. 

James Groom, (iosport. 


APPLE STRIPED BEEFING. 
Although more suited for orchard than gar¬ 
den culture, on account of its somew-hat 
spreading habit of growth, this is, all tho 
same, a valuable late variety, and one that 
can be depended on to crop well once the 
trees become established. Fruits of the 
largest size are yielded by trees in full vigour 
—indeed, in this respect they rival Blenheim 
Orange, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and others— 
only they are flatter in shape, but have a 
greater diameter. They are handsome and 
regularly formed, and the surface is so even 
and free from angles that there is but little 
waste when preparing them for use. As a 
rule, the skin is beautifully striped with red 
on a greenish-yellow ground, and the surface 
is strewed with dots of russet. The flesh is 
greenish-yellow', brittle and juicy, with just 
a sufficiency of acidity to stamp it as being 
excellent either for baking or boiling; and 
the fruits possess the good property of keep¬ 
ing for a long time in first-rate condition. 
Those who think of planting new or reno¬ 
vating old orchards will find Striped Beefing 
worthy of attention, for, although an old 
variety, it is one whose fruits are weighty, 
and, on account of their large size, they 
quickly fill the market grower’s barrels or 
baskets when the time arrives for disposal, 
and, by the same rule, make an imposing 
show in the private grower’s store, and con¬ 
tinue in use over a long period if but two or 
three trees are grown. The variety origi¬ 
nated in the East of England, but it i3, I 
think, pretty generally distributed through 
all the Apple-growing counties. I have both 
seen and handled magnificent examples of 
this Apple in the West Midlands. A. W. 


GRAPES MILDEWED. 

I have a cool greenhouse with two Vines in it (roots 
outside). Last year, after being well manured, the 
crop was very small, and the hunches that matured 
had a sort of fungus at the base of each berry. Cun 
you tell me the cause and remedy ‘/—Constantine. 

[Your Grapes were, no doubt, affected by 
mildew’, which we are rather surprised at. 
seeing that last summer was a record one for 
heat and bright weather. The most fruitful 
cause of mildew is the maintenance of a 
cold, damp atmosphere during a spell of dull, 
cool weather; also in using the front venti¬ 
lators when the wind is blowing from the 
north or in an easterly direction. A too dry 
condition of the border will sometimes cause 
it, but, as a rule, it is generally brought about 
by one of the two things previously men¬ 
tioned. The remedy in the first instance is 
to ventilate carefully, and to refrain from 
spilling water about ; also to desist from 
damping down for the time being, or so long 
ns the weather remains dull and cold, and to 
keep the atmosphere in constant circulation 
by the aid of the hot-water pipes. In the 
second case, avoid admitting air by the front 
ventilators while the skin of the Grapes is 
green and tender whenever the wind is in 
either of the quarters named. In fact, if it 
can be done without prejudice to the other 
inmates of the house, it is always best not to 
admit front air to a vinery, particularly in 
low-lying or cold districts, until the berries 
begin to change colour. With regard to a dry 
border, the remedy is obvious. 

As to killing the mildew when once it 
attacks the berries, there is nothing better 
than sulphur. This should be applied with 
a dredger, or shaken over the affected 
bunches through a piece of coarse muslin, 
which will soon destroy the fungus on the 
berries. Three days after applying it. tho¬ 
roughly wash the bunches clean by syringing 
them with clean, soft water. Another method 
is to heat the hot-water pipes so that the 
water is almost boiling, and then to paint 
them with sulphur which has been previously 
made into a paste by the addition of water 
and a little soft-soap. This is beat done after 
sun-dow n. Allo\vthe pijje^s to gradually cool 
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down after they have been painted with the 
sulphur, and wash it off early the next morn¬ 
ing. The ventilators should also be opened 
slightly very early the next morning to allow 
the fumes to escape before sunrise.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit ploked by birds.— The damage done 
by birds to fruit is much greater than was 
the case some few years ago. This is not 
difficult to account for, seeing the protection 
given them by law. In fruit districts the 
damage done is not so much, as everyone has 
fruit, and endeavours to keep the birds within 
bounds. Recently, when at Sherborne 
Castle, Mr. Turton was telling me he in¬ 
tended to cover some rows of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin-bush trees from 7 feet to 9 feet high. 
K'e intends to cover them with wire netting 
to keep out the small tits. In this garden 
last year this and several other Apples 
suffered badly from birds, causing much loss 
of fruit. I put these damaged fruits to one 
side, and find it advantageous to do so. 
Frequently I find a portion of the fruit keeps, 
and I have observed if the Apples are picked 
before they have finished swelling the dam¬ 
aged part heals over and becomes firm. A 
waiter recently spoke of filling the holes with 
plaster of Paris. This or anything harmless 
answers if it is applied before rot commences. 
—Dorset. 


VEGETABLES. 


KALES. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— I quite agree with Mr. Burrell re 
hardiness of Kales. The varieties are far too 
numerous and too much alike in some respects. 
Like Mr. Burrell, I have tried most of the 
varieties in cultivation, and have fallen back 
on the tall Scotch kind and one of Veiteh’s 
hearting forms. I have never known, either 
of these to fail, however severe the winter 
may be. During the past winter I was able 
to cut fine heads of the old Scotch Kale all 
through the severe frost, and can now find 
plenty of nice tender sprouts, which are pro¬ 
duced all up the long stems. I tried the 
Asparagus Kale, and as long as the winters 
were mild this was, of course, good, and no 
one could find fault with its flavour or pro¬ 
ductiveness. As soon, however, as frost 
came this variety began to decay, and wa3 
practically useless. This, I think, will hap¬ 
pen in the case of a great many of the varie¬ 
ties now on trial at Wisley; and what good 
purpose can possiblv be served by growing 
so many kinds, which are, for the most part, 
at least, of doubtful hardiness, and no im¬ 
provement in any way on the good old and 
well-tried sorts? Drumhead Kale will not 
stand here after 12 degs. to 16 degs. of frost 
in November or December. The good old 
Cottager’s is still grown very extensively in¬ 
deed in this district, and it never fails. I 
suppose nine-tenths of the cottagers grow- it 
both in their gardens and on their allot¬ 
ments. Looking through the small bed 
growing here to-day, I could not find a 
vacant place in the bed, and the plants will 
give us an abundance of delicious greens for 
some time to come. 

I find that the two last months of the year 
are the critical time for most of the 
Kales and Broceclis, particularly if the 
autumn is wet. Strange to say, although 
so many of the Kales and other things have 
fared so badly during the past winter, the 
Broccolis have come through remarkably 
well; even such kinds as Snow’s Superb and 
the Spring Cauliflower have passed thiough 
safely, and are now' turning in fast. The 
hardiest Broccoli I have here is Late Queen. 
Not one plant has been killed. True, I have 
not a great many of it, but all have survived. 
Model has not been so successful. There are 
several gaps in the bed, and, strange to say, 
where these occur several plants standing to¬ 
gether have gone. Taking the Broccolis and 
Cauliflower as a whole, howev r, I am well 
satisfied, and I think this is general in this 
part of the country—centre of the Cotswolds. 

T. Arnold. 

The Garden?, Cirencester House, 




-Some time since notes of a trial of 

Kales growing in the gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Wisley were pub¬ 
lished in these columns. At that time the 
Kales, when seen, were all in rude health 
and vigour, having undergone no hard 
weather exposure. But it was agreed to 
leave the entire breadth for a few months, 
that some experience of the hardiness or 
otherwise of the various sort3 might be ob¬ 
tained. A portion of the R.H.S. vegetable 
committee examined the Kales for that ob¬ 
ject on the 8th inst. A particularly notice¬ 
able feature was the wholesale destruction 
wrought in all the dwarfer broad or Rape¬ 
leaved section, such as Breda, Asparagus, 
Ragged Jack, or allied forms. But it was no* 
possible to determine w'hether these had 
been killed by frost or by a fungoid attack. 
That matter is, however, to form the subject 
of inquiry. Some years ago, when a similar 
trial was conducted in the gardens at Chis¬ 
wick, all these forms of Kales were destroyed 
early in the winter by fungus. It is sug¬ 
gested that these varieties are tender rela¬ 
tively, because they have been bred from the 
Rape. It was, however, evident that other 
broad-leaved forms, such as Chou de Milan, 
without doubt one of the very best for gar¬ 
den culture, Hundredheads, and the tall Jer¬ 
sey Cabbage, were quite hardy, and were 
unhurt. For giving strong, late, succulent 
sprouts, no doubt a good stock-of Chou de 
Milan is hard to excel. Unfortunately, the 
stock at Wisley was uneven, some plant3 ex¬ 
ceptionally good, others not in good charac¬ 
ter. Next to these, and also having partially- 
curled leafage, were the stocks of Cottager’s 
Kale. These had stood quite unharmed, but 
one stock stood out better than the others as 
less tall, more bushy, and coated with 
sprouts. Thi3, too, had the greenest leafage. 
Cottager’s Kale is, without doubt, if a good 
stock, a first-class late winter vegetable. 
The various Drumhead Kale3 seem hybrids 
or cross products of curled Kales and Savoy 
Cabbages. At Wisley they did not present 
by any means attractive features, and obtained 
no awards. Neither did any of the varie¬ 
gated Kales, for these, however prettily 
coloured, have poor edible value, and, in¬ 
deed, fail to give anything like such massive 
heads as the normal Kales do. A purple¬ 
leaved arctic Kale, very dwarf and curled, 
showed great hardiness, but the colour did 
not find favour. Of several dwarf green 
curled stocks one stood out as very good in¬ 
deed. The plants were from 10 inches to 
12 inches in height, broad, and massive, such 
as would soon fill bushels. Others were very 
fair stocks also, but the one referred to cer¬ 
tainly was best. Of tall curled Kales, the old 
Scotch was a long way distanced by newer 
selections. Each of these was good, but here, 
again, one stock seemed to be distinctly the 
best, the heads being very massive and free 
from all injury. A very distinct, massive, 
and very curiously cut-leaved form was Chou 
de Russe. This form was so far new that 
not one of the members of the vegetable com¬ 
mittee present had previously seen it. Its 
heads and sprouts, which are produced on the 
stems in great abundance, are tender, and 
exceedingly nice when cooked. 

After subjecting the entire breadth to a 
second searching examination, the committee 
recommended for awards of merit the follow¬ 
ing : Chou de Russe (Jas. Carter and Co.), 
Cottager’s Kale (Jan. Veitch and Sons), Se¬ 
lected Medium Green Curled (Kent and Bry- 
don), Dwarf Moss Curled (Carter and Co.), 
and Tall Green Curled (Veitch and Sons). 
Probably hardlv a stock was seen, however 
good, but could, by very rigid selection, be 
still further improved. Seedsmen are very 
much alive to that fact, and the pains they 
are constantly taking to reach perfection 
merit the warmest praise. Already, of other 
trials, a huge one of Onions has been sown. 
Peas also have largely been sown. Potatoes 
also will be planted, and Dwarf Beans, out¬ 
door Tomatoes, and some other things wili 
follow'. A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Asparagus.—I have 3 feet of good 
black earth in my garden, and below this any depth 
of pure white sand. I live on the north-east coast, 
but my garden is fairly sheltered. I am making an 
Asparagus-bed. I trenched the ground 2 feet deep in 


[ winter, and dug in two loads of manure and half 
a hundredweight of salt. The Ived is big enough to 
hold 50 roots, planted IK inches apart every way. I 
propose to plant Sutton's Perfection, two-year-old 
roots. Is this right? Is Sutton’s Perfection a 
tender, green Asparagus? I do not like the coarse, 
giant kinds, hut prefer Asparagus green to the root. 

— Enquirer, Nairn, N.B. 

[When preparing the soil for your Aspara¬ 
gus-bed you would have done well to have 
omitted the salt, because this mineral, bene¬ 
ficial as it is if applied to Asparagus when 
in full growth, has a harmful effect when 
used at any other season. Salt, too, always 
renders the soil much colder when used in 
the winter months, and as the Asparagus de¬ 
lights in a warm, well-drained soil, you will 
readily understand that you were ill-advised 
in using it. No doubt its effeet in your case 
will soon pass off, and it need not deter you 
from planting the bed as you propose. “By 
the measurements you give we assume you 
intend your bed to be 3 feet in width, to con¬ 
tain three rows of crowns, 16 inches distant 
from each other all ways, with an 8-inch 
space between the outer rows and the alley. 
Planting in this way at such close distances 
is admissible only when space is limited, and 
when there is a desire to obtain as much pro¬ 
duce as possible under the circumstances. 
If you have the ground to spare, you would 
obtain far better results by having two rows 
only in a bed 3 feet in width, planting the 
crowns not nearer together than ; 18 inches 
either way. Again, if you are anxious to con¬ 
fine the Asparagus to a given space, and the 
plot you have prepared will admit of it, you 
can make the bed 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 
wide, which will enable you to have three 
rows of crowns at 18 inches apart every way. 
Having so advised you, we must,-in the ab¬ 
sence of fuller details, leave you to deter¬ 
mine which of the three methods will, under 
the circumstances, answer your purpose best. 
With regard to the age of the crowns for 
planting, we prefer them to be not older 
than one year, but, no doubt, your object, 
although you do not say so, is to get the bed 
into bearing as quickly as possible. Under 
such circumstances, two-year-old roots may 
be employed, but the greatest care should be 
exercised, particularly if they have to be pur¬ 
chased at a distance, and do not keep them 
out of the ground one moment longer than is 
absolutely necessary. To this end, have the 
bed in readiness for planting by opening out 
flat-bottomed drills some 9 inches wide and 
5 inches deep, at whatever distance apart you 
decide the rows are to be. You will then 
have nothing to do but to plant immediately 
you receive the crowns, and if the roots are 
at all dry, water through a fine-rosed water- 
pot, and then cover with fine soil at one?. 
The variety you name is an excellent Aspara¬ 
gus, and one we think likely to prove satis¬ 
factory.] 

Vegetables for exhibition-—I am desroun rf 
growing some vegetables for exhibition this year, and 
wish to compete in a class for a collection of nine 
varieties distinct. I thought the following kinds 
would do: Peas, French Beans, Runner Beans, Onions, 
Carrots, Parsnips, Bed, Celery, and Cauliflowers. Do 
you think these would do or would you advise others? 
Are Cucumbers and Tomatoes a good feature in a 
collection? They seem to me to belong to another 
class than vegetables proper; but your advice will be 
esteemed. I have not mentioned Potatoes or Turnips. 

— Inquirer, Shrevsbury. 

[We presume the vegetable class you pro¬ 
pose to exhibit in at the Shrewsbury show is 
the one open only to the county of Salop, and 
consisting of nine kinds, set up in a given 
space. You mention varieties, but you must 
distinguish between kinds and varieties. 
Kinds are Peas, Potatoes, Cabbages, and 
other things. Varieties mean diverse sorts 
of any of them ; therefore, you must show 
distinct- kind,s. If you look over the vege¬ 
tables staged in other classes for nine kinds 
—and there are several others—you will find 
the chief ones are Cauliflowers, Leeks, 
Celery, Onions, Carrots, Potatoes. Toma¬ 
toes, Peas, and Runner Beans. Only one 
kind of Bean sould be shown, and fine 
long straight Runner Beans are best. Next 
to those named come Cucumbers. Beets, 
Vegetable Marrows, and Turnips. Knowing 
the show' well, we give you the names of these 
kinds, because all the leading growers have 
most of them, especially of the nine named 
first. You must give to all kinds first-rate 
cultivation.] 

Original from 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— It will soon be necessary 
to use a little shade over flowering plants. 
Large, lofty houses are difficult to shade, but, 
as a rule, these are furnished with climbing 
plants on tin* roof, and if these are now 
thinned and tied out so that the ends of the 
shoots hang gracefully down, they will afford 
sufficient shade for most things. This work 
requires attention now. Little and often is 
the pro|H»r course to adopt. Acacias are very 
beautiful whilst they last, but they do not 
last long, and as soon as the flowers fade, 
prune the plunts into shape, and if they are 
in pots it may be possible to take them to 
another house to make growth, and towards 
the end of July they may be placed out¬ 
side on a coal-ash-bed. Specimen Azaleas 
must remain under glass till the growth is 
completed and getting firm, and early in July 
they also may be placed outside. Eeutzias 
after flowering should be cut back and helped 
in gentle heat till growth is made and 
partially ripened. Many people spoil these 
plants for the next year by turning them out 
and neglecting them when flowering is over. 
Most of our Azaleas now come from the 
continent, and generally flower well the first 
season, but they want careful treatment to 
get them to bloom well the second year, 
which means that they must be helped on in 
heat till growth is finished, and then partially 
ripened in a cool-house before complete ex¬ 
posure is given. This is a good season for 
repotting any plant which requires more root 
space. The usual way of dealing with hard- 
wooded plants is to repot as soon as the 
plants begin to grow, as then the roots are 
more active, and the new soil is soon filled 
with young, healthy roots. The great danger 
to newly-potted plants lies in the water-pot, 
and it is best to do the repotting during a 
time of root activity. Very free ventilation 
is required now. 

8tOV6. -At this season there is always a 
lot of young plants coming on. As soon as 
cuttings arc well rooted they should be potted 
off into small pots and hcl|»ed on in heat till 
well established ; in fact, young plants all 
through their early life should have liberal 
treatment if they are required to produce 
flowers next winter or within a reasonable 
time. The first hatch of cuttings of Poinsct 
tias is now probably rooted, and may he 
lifted out of the bottom heat-h’d to harden 
the growth a little and prepare them for a 
shift into larger pots. Further batches of 
cuttings should be put in as soon as they can 
b* had. This is such a valuable decorative 
plant in winter, when well grown, that one 
is not likely to be overstocked. Youug 
Crotons, Dracamas, and other fine-leaved 
plants are very useful for winter decoration, 
and cuttings will root freely now. and, if 
grown on quickly in heat, they will soon 
make nice little plants. If, when well estab¬ 
lished, they are placed in a light position, 
and not overshaded, they will soon put on 
colour. There is a demand now for small, 
fine-foliaged plants for decoration, and the 
stove is the place to work up a stock of these. 

Early Peaoh-house.— After the Peaches 
have stoned they will bear a little more heat, 
but 60 d gs. at night will l>e sufficient. A 
little more work may be done by shutting up 
the sunshine in the house by early closing 
say, soon after 3.30 p.m. There must be free 
ventilation to give flavour, and a little air at 
night, when calm and mild, will help in the 
work of flavouring the fruit. Liberal feed¬ 
ing may be carried out until the fruits begin 
to put on colour, but strong stimulants, or 
even too much plain water at the finish will 
injure the flavour. The ripening or finishing 
off requires care, and it is certain that fruits 
ripened in a stuffy house will not be of first- 
rate' quality. Any fruits shaded by foliage 
should be uncovered and exposed. 

Watering Inside Vine borders.— If there 
are any dry spots they should be found and 
broken up or loosened with the fork, and tho¬ 
roughly moistened with warm liquid-manure. 
It is just possible that outside borders of the 
early-house which have been covered with 
leaves or shutters may require moisture, and 
thiR should be seen to. and uvarm liquid- 
manure given, and tin/m^let of leavps re- 
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placed. Avoid checks of all kinds, and 
though Vine roots may be disturbed when 
the Vines are dormant without injury, it is 
not wise to expose or otherwise disturb them 
when the Vines are full of growth. When 
the drainage is ]x*rfect it is not easy to over¬ 
feed when the drapes are swelling, though 
too much liquid-manure when the Grapes 
are colouring will probably spoil the colour. 
Under any circumstances* Grape-Vines are 
very tenacious of life, but if the roots run 
down deep into cold subsoil it is next to im¬ 
possible to obtain good Grapes, and the wise 
mail, when he finds things going wrong, lifts 
the roots and gives them their food near the 
surface. 

Tomatoes Inside.— Now is the time to 
plant in cool-houses. They will do without 
fire-heat now ; in fact, Tomatoes will hardly 
pay for much fire-heat at any time. Of 
course, they can be taken as a catch crop, 
on the principle that it fills the house with 
something that will pay for labour, and so 
keep the hands employed. It is a mistake to 
plant thickly. Not only is it difficult to work 
among crowded Tomatoes without doing in¬ 
jury, but the plants will not bear so well. In 
large houses it is better to give each plant a 
square yard to grow in than crowd them. 
Plant only robust and sturdy plants, and 
mulch with manure, so as to save watering. 

Outdoor garden.— One of the most in¬ 
teresting spots in the garden during this and 
the next month is the rock garden. There 
are many beautiful things among Primulas, 
Anemones, Saxifrages, etc. Double white 
and other Arabises, creeping and hanging 
over stones, are now very conspicuous, and 
these will be followed in a short time by 
similar patches of blue or mauve Auhrietios. 
These are simple things, but very effective, 
and may lx* seen in many a cottage garden. 
Choicer things on the rockery will be bene¬ 
fited now by receiving a top-dressing of rich 
compost. This is a suitable time to make 
extensions to collections of hardy alpines 
and Ferns. Bare ground beneath heavy-foli- 
aged trees may be planted with small leaved 
Ivies. The Ivy is the only plant which ap 
pears to enjoy living under the dense foliage 
of the Horse-Chestnut. The small leaved 
Periwinkle (Vinca) and St. John’s Wort, will 
also live tmd-r trees. Plant Tufted Pansies 
for summer flowering. They are more effee 
tive and last longer if a layer of cow manure 
is dug into the bed Indore planting, placing it 
deep enough to he below the roots at pre¬ 
sent. hut within reach when the time of trial 
comes. Violets for frames should soon be 
planted in well-prepared ground 1 foot apart. 
Mu leli when the weather becomes hot and 
dry. Cuttings rooted in autumn make the 
best plants for lifting. 

Fruit garden.- Most people have finished 
fruit-tree planting for this season, and will 
now be turning their attention to grafting. 
Anv healthy trees which do not hear good 
fruit may he headed back and new heads 
placed upon them in a couple of years, which 
is usually done bv rind .or.cleft grafting. The 
former is easily accomplished. and seldom 
fails. The only objection to it is that the 
grafts, being only inserted just inside the 
bark, are, in windy places, rather liable to be 
blown out. In the course of time, when the 
grafts are well established, the danger is not 
so great. In cleft grafting, older wood may 
he used, but the fitting together of the graft 
and stock requires care, and the chisel or saw 
must he used. The main thing in all graft¬ 
ing is to see that the bark of scion and stock 
is neatly fitted together at least on one side, 
or there w ill lx* no union. The sap should lx* 
rising freely in the stock whilst the buds of 
the graft are dormant. Small stocks will be 
worked on the method termed whip grafting, 
which is very simple, and anybody with a 
sharp knife can do it. It is simply cutting 
a slice from the side of the stock and a cor¬ 
responding slice from the side of the graft 
ami fitting the two together, tying in firmly 
and covering with clay or grafting-wax in 
such a manner as to exclude the air. 

Vegetable garden. —Sow* main cron of 
Carrots and Turnip-rooted Beet. The long- 
rooted Beet will get large enough if sown to¬ 
wards the end of the month. Cauliflowers 


which have been raised in heat may be plan¬ 
ted out now. Sow Peas every ten days or 
so. Autocrat and other Marrow Peas may 
be planted now. Any Lettuces left in the 
autumn seed beds may be planted out now. 
Lettuces in frames will now lx* turning in. 
and will Ik* valuable, and should be tied up 
to blanch. Sow Spinach often, ns it will 
run to seed if hot weather comes. On drv 
soils sow Spinach Beet, and start a few' seeds 
of the New' Zealand Spinach in heat, to plant 
out later. Tie matting rather loosely round 
Cabbages now' beginning to form hearts to 
hasten the hearting. Make a full sowing of 
all kinds of winter greens and late Cauli¬ 
flowers. Plant Broad Beans and a few rows 
of Ne Plus Ultra, or some early dwarf 
Kidney Beans may be planted at the foot of 
a south wall. French Beans coming on in 
frames must have liquid-manure and free 
ventilation during the day, but be covered 
with mats at night. French Beans, being 
subject to red-spider, should not be left in 
vineries or Peach-houses now. The herb gar¬ 
den should be re-arranged and young plants 
either from seeds or cuttings, raised to make 
new beds. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 15th. ~Trenches for early Celery will 
soon be made. The manure will he tho¬ 
roughly decomposed and blended with the 
soil in the trenches. Lettuce plants are 
planted on the ridges, where they usually do 
well. Raked over Asparagus beds to permit 
the “grass” to work through easily. One bod 
is generally covered with old lights to bring 
it forward. Transplanted Lettuces raised in 
frames, and sowed more seeds ouiside. 

April MV/i. -Finished using weed killers on 
walks. It is best to wait for settled weather 
before applying them, as if rain follows im¬ 
mediately after using, the strength is washed 
away to the drains, and edgings sometimes 
suffer. Made u further planting of Gladioli. 
Those intended for cutting are in the kitchen 
garden, and are planted at intervals till the 
end of April. Sowed a collection of orna¬ 
mental Grasses outside. They can b r * trans¬ 
planted if necessary. 

April 11th. — Stopped and purtiully tied 
down late Vines. All surplus shoots have 
been removed. A steady teni|x i rature of 
60 degs. at night is maintained, as 1 believe 
in helping late Grapes now. so as to get the 
thick skinned varieties rijx* by the end of 
September, or nearly so. Looked over the 
early house to take out a berry or two where 
crowded. All sublaterals are promptly dealt 
with. A little air is left on at night, when 
the weather is calm and mild. 

April ISth. A few inferior varieties of 
Apples and Pears have been beheaded and 
grafted with better sorts. We want more 
late keeping varieties of Apples as good as 
Annie Elizabeth and Bramley’s Seedling, of 
which there is never likely to be too many. 
A few pots of Sweet Peas that were potted 
on when the others were planted out have 
given us a few nice flowers, which have been 
appreciated. Several plants were placed in 
a suspended basket and have been interesting 
and sweet. 

April 19th. —Finished planting Potatoes; 
sowed several kinds of Marrow Peas and 
Broad Windsor Beans. Started a few seeds 
of Giant Runner Beans in boxes for trans¬ 
planting when the weather is suitable. Made 
a lust sowing of Celery for late use. The 
seeds were sown on a warm border outside 
very thinly, and will be kept moist. This is 
the only way to get very late Celery that w ill 
not run till late in the season. Stirred the 
soil among hardy plants. 

April 2<ith.- -Re-arranged conservatory and 
trained climbers. Moved Azaleas and sowed 
the plants that we want to retard to north 
house. We find this place useful now. Top- 
dressed Cucumbers and Melons in warm- 
houses. A thin shade is being used over 
plants in flower on bright days, and a good 
deal of water is thrown on paths to moisten 
the atmosphere under glass. The vaporiser 
is used when green-fly appears on plants in¬ 
doors ; outside Quassia-extract is used with 
the syringe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and awarent are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should he clearlg and concisely 
written on one, side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fvmiml-strect, IIalbum , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The, name and address of the. sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and- not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some, time in admnee of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply io 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers icho desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and otfier- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Clematises In bed (.4. P. Damon).—The bed is 
much too high, and we fear the plants will sutler 
from drought. It would have been far better if you 
had made the bed nearly flat and sunk some old tree- 
roots in the soil for the Clematises to scramble over. 
You cannot plant anything else in the bed without 
injuring the Clematises. 

Pruning Lady Penzance Brier ( Winchester).— 
We do not advise cutting hack the plants the first 
year. It is best to allow them to •grow as they like, 
then the following spring cut hack, to about 1 foot, 
most of the growths, but not all. If the plants are 
nice bushy stuff, one or two of the strongest growths 
may be retained their full length, but if not, then out 
all back the second spring after planting. 

Shading a greenhouse (L.).—There is nothing 
equal to roller-blinds that admit of being drawn up 
and down when wanted, for greenhouses. The next 
best thing for amateurs is a dressing of “ summer 
cloud,” put on inside the glass when the latter is 
quite dry. Ferns require more shade than ordinary 
greenhouse plants. The part occupied by Ferns" 
should be attended to at once. In a general way the-I 
middle of April is soon enough to begin shading 
flowering plants. 

Patches on lawn (The Cedars).—It the Grass on 
your bare patches of lawn be quite dead, your best 
course will be to point them over a few inches deep, 
make the surface fine and level, then sow proper 
lawn Grass-seeds, got from a seedsman, but not too 
thickly, lest the density starves the whole of the 
Grass. When sown, and the seeds lightly raked in, 
roll thoroughly, and protect the seed from birds. A 
liberal dressing of soot all over the lawn will do good. 
Sweep in all cases very lightly when Grass is thin, 
as the broom heavily used often does harm. 

Crinums (A .).—We suppose the plants you refer 
to as pink Lilies are Crinums, to flower which suc¬ 
cessfully they must have full exposure to sunshine 
during the greater part of the year. C. capence 
album and C. capense roseum will flower all the better 
if stood out-of-doors in a sunny spot as soon as the 
spring frosts are over, and taken under cover when the 
flower-Bpikes are developing. After flowering, well 
ripening out-of-doors will do much to encourage the 
formation of blooms for another season. These 
Crinums are hardy in the West of England and Ire¬ 
land, and flower freely in the open ground. 

Tuberous Begonias (Af. J. Powys).-It you have 
any glass, then you can purchase Begonia bulbs now 
and grow them on yourself, planting out in May. 
If, however, you prefer it, you can get plants in pots 
about the end cf May and use those. If you obtain 
good-sized plants you will require about 100 bulbs, 
planting these in two lines with an edging of some 
sort. Should you desire to fill the bed entirely with 
Begonias, then you will require about 150 bulbs. The 
single varieties are the most effective. We may say 
that the cheaper way is to buy the dry bulbs and 
grow them on— i.e., if you have the convenience for so 
doing. 

Preparing bedding Begonias (Af. J. TP.).— 
Many failures with bedding Begonias are due to 
coddling in the early stages of growth. Occasionally 
excellent beds are met with in amateurs' gardens, and 
their bulbs are, as a rule, started into growth very 
gradually, perhaps in a cold-frame. Cocoa-nut-fibre 
for embedding the bulbs in when starting them in 
spring is very useful. The new roots lay hold of it 
very readily, and the bulbs can be planted with a 
portion of it adhering to them. Even when cool 
treatment is given it is not wise to start the conns 
too early, as if only J inch of grow th has been made 
when Anal planting takes place, they go away strongly 
and make up for what some might consider lost time, 
and both the quantity and quality of the blooms are 
better. 

Azalea mollis after blooming (TP. It. A.).— 
When flowering is over the plants must not be at 
once exposed to cold, cutting winds, but gradually 
hardened off. If this is well done the whole of the 
leaves will be retained in good condition, and when 
all danger from frost is over the plants may be 
plunged out-of-doors in an open spot. A bed of Cocou- 
nut-flbre-refuse is the best plunging material, as it 
tends to keep the roots in a uniform state of 
moisture. During the summer the plants must be 
carefully watered, and occasionally a little weak 
liquid-manure given. In this way the flower-buds will 
set quite freely, and the tdossoms on established 
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into the greenhouse. Planting out and forcing in 
alternate years arc also practised with advantage by 
many, but in either ease the principal road to success 
is to see that the plants are properly supplied with 
water throughout the summer and are not crowded 
up, as a free circulation of air is very necessary to the 
formation of flower-buds. 

Plants for window-boxes IF. W’.).-You cannot 
have anything better for the back row than a free- 
flowering Pelargonium, such as the old Vesuvius, or 
Fuchsias, using varieties of compact, bushy habit and 
free flowering. Good front-row plants are Tropa-o- 
lums Ball of Fire and Gem, the blue and white trail¬ 
ing Campanulas (C. isophylla and its variety ulha), 
the old-fashioned Mauramlya Barclayana, Lvsimachia 
nummiilaria aurea, or the variegated MesVmbrvan- 
themiim eordifolium variegatum. The Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are also very effective hanging over the 
front of the box, while Petunias, single forms, are 
also charming for window-boxes. 

Camellias in the open air (£.).—In places 
sheltered from north and east winds there need be 
no fear or Camellias suffering from cold. Their late- 
s in starting to grow frees them from all danger 
of late frosts. Camellias have the same dislike to 
balky soil as Heaths, but with this absent they will 
thrive in either loam or peat. They appear to suc¬ 
ceed best where there is a slight shade up to mid-day; 
but, on the other hand, one sometimes finds speci¬ 
mens that have been grown in positions fully exposed 
the sun. Those who have spare Camellias not m 
the best of health should give them a trial in the 
open air. They are. of course, moisture-loving plant s, 
and the necessity for keeping them always moist at 
the roots involves some care in watering those that 
have just been turned out of pots in which they may 
have been growing for years. 

A weedy lawn < r .H ■ >. It is wry evident that you 
have done much to rid your lawn of coarse weeds, 
and the doing so should greatly help the Grass to 
spread. But if the bare places left arc so consider¬ 
able, your best course will be to stir them 2 inches 
or 3 inches deep with a steel fork, then top-dress with 
any fine soil you can obtain, and sow good lawn 
Grass-seed, doing it about the second week in April. 
Mention to your seedsman the nature of your soil. 
Sow the Grass-seed a little thicker on the hare places, 
and thinly where the Grass is fairly good. Well rake 
in the seed, then give a heavy rolling. Birds must be 
kept from eating the seed. So soon as growth is 
good, dress with sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
1^ lb- per rod. Have it very finely broken first. It 
soon washes in. Roll the lawn frequently. Mow first 
with a scythe, then later with the lawn-mower. 
t Bulbs after flowering (J. L .).—Those who grow 
bulbous plants for spring flowering in beds out-of-doors 
Jure apt to forget when the time arrives for planting 
[it he so beds with their summer occupants that bulbous 
[plants require a time for developing and ripening the 
’j bulbs, if they are to be of any use next year. Crocus. 
Snowdrop, and Seilla bulbs may be left to ripen where 
they have flowered, as they are usually ready to dig 
;up, even in late seasons, about the first week in June. 
Narcissi ripen later, and they may he taken up as 
soon as the leaves become yellow. If it is necessary 
to dig any such plants up before the bulbs are ripe — 
that is, before the leaves become yellow—they must 
be planted in an open place in the garden until they 
do ripen. The best way to treat the bulbs when 
taken up is to lay them out to dry on lattice-work 
shelves in an airy room. When quite dry they may be 
placed in paper bags until it is time to plant them 
again. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Olearla Kaasti (H.S .).—This forms a dense-grow¬ 
ing, somewhat lumpy bush, clothed with deep green 
Box-like leaves. It- is not nearly so graceful as some 
other species, hut, as a set-off, is far hardier and 
more indifferent to soil and situation. It is easily in.- 
creased by cuttings put in in the autumn into pots of 
sandy soil and kept in an ordinary garden frame till 
rooted. The frame must be kept close and shaded 
during bright sunshine. 

Gum-trees (Eucalypti) (J.).—You will find that 
none of the Eucalypti are hardy, unless in mild sea¬ 
shore gardens, and even then they are liable to be 
killed. Only in the more favoured districts have the 
Gum-trees any chance, and they never present the 
graceful and stately appearance which they show in 
countries which suit them. The common E. globulus 
is used in the London parks during the summer, hut 
the trees will not stand the winter. 

Watering Bay-trees (S. P. Davison ).—You must 
decide ns to when water is necessary, so much de¬ 
pending on the amount of roots the plants have. If 
the Bays have been newly potted, then watering 
must be carefully done: but if the tubs arc full of 
roots, then, unless rain falls, and that heavily, water 
must be given every day, with an occasional soaking 
of weak liquid-manure, which is very beneficial when 
the roots are numerous. When you do water, sec that 
the ball is thoroughly soaked. The surface of the 
soil may look moist while the ball is quite dry. 

Watering shrubs (//. IF.). — Newly-planted 

shrubs that in dry weather need water should have 
a very liberal —indeed, thorough —soaking given to 
them once a week until rain comes. When each 
watering is done, and it can be done at any time 
of the day. either cast some dry soil over the satu¬ 
rated soil, or, better still, place about it a top-dress¬ 
ing or mulch of moderately long manure, as that 
would ward off late frost and check evaporation. 
The easting of the dry soil over will also do the 
same in a less degree. A mere surface watering does 
little good. It encourages surface rooting only, and 
d ies not help the deep roots. Where many shrubs 
have to be thus watered, a certain portion can be 
done each day, so as to make the labour as light as 
possible. Leaf-watering should be done after the sun 
is gone off, but if the air is frosty it will be best not 
to do it at all. 

FRUIT. 

Disbudding Vines (UM. — You ought to wait 
until the bunches show, and then you will be able to 


sec which is the best shoot to retain. It often hap¬ 
pens that the buds on the stem arc more numerous 
than the shoots required, ill which case all those not 
wanted must be rubbed off. The time for disbudding 
is when the shoots are an inch long or thereabouts, 
but the sooner it is done the better, as allowing them 
to grow and then breaking them off is a waste of 
energy. 

Stopping Vine shoots (/?. A ).-The length of 
the shoot has to be regulated by the position of the 
bunch. The usual practice is to stop at two joints 
beyond the bunch, or at one joint layond it if there 
is no room for greater extension. ' The operation 
should be performed as soon as the shoots attain the 
requisite length, simply pinching out the tip before it 
has become fully developed. After this pinching, the 
foremost buds again produce shoots, which should be 
pinched at the first leaf, and so on through the season 
as they continue to grow. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumber-leaves withering (S. R.).-The leaves 
of the Cucumber wither, we think, through being 
scalded. This might have occurred through the 
frame or pit being full of hot steam. It is, however, 
more likely to happen through the house or frame 
being over heated by the action of the sun before any 
air was given. At this time of year the leaves of 
Cucumbers are liable to get scalded by the sudden 
appearance of the sun after two or three davs’ dull 
weatln-r, unless the cultivator is on the alert, and 
either places a thin shade on the glass, or ventilates 
siittieiently to keep down the temperature to a safe 
point. 

Potatoes for quality <M. o. ir.h-Wr may re- 
commend to pm what we regard as the best Potatoes 
ill cultivation, so far as edible quality is concerned, 
hut soils dispose of that quality more than anything 
else. Therein lies our difficulty. We can, from know ¬ 
ledge of its average table quality, recommend for an 
early Potato Sir J. Llewellyn, as, generally it is first 
Hass eating; and for a late or main crop Potato. 
Factor or Pcrkover, both generally excellent. One of 
the best flavoured varieties we have ever tasted is 
Peacemaker. It is yellow fleshed. So much depends 
on the nature of your soil. We are just now eating 
Up-to-Date, both from Hertfordshire ( lav and Hamp¬ 
shire chalk, and in both cases the quality is first-rate* 
But the same Potato from some other southern soils 
is black and pasty. Really, you will do well to get 
several varieties. If you do so to test quality, add 
Midlothian Early, Lirn Gray, and Sutton's Superla¬ 
tive. 

Mustard and Cress nr. F. Clee).— These arc in- \ 
dispensable as winter salads, and both can very 
easily be grown. The seeds should be sown in handy 
boxes, made of half-inch deal, and about 2 inches 
deep. A few holes must he made in the bottom of 
each box. and over the holes pieces of potsherd 
placed. Then put in n layer of leaves or rough, fibrous 
soil, and fill up w it h a fine compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, or any light potting mould. Make level and 
press firmly with a piece of hoard, and then scatter 
the seeds rather thickly on the surface, leaving them 
uncovered, so far as soil is concerned. Apply tepid 
water through a rosed can. and cover the seed with a 
sheet of brown paper, afterwards placing the box on 
the hot-water pipes, or in some warm corner of the 
greenhouse. If moistened occasionally the seed will 
soon germinate, when, remove the paper and put the 
box in a light, warm, and rather dry position. Both 
Mustard and Cress should be so treated, and a sow ing 
made about once a week. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


W. F. Clee.— It a practical man who has seen the plants 
cannot help you. it is all the more difficult for us, who 
have no knowledge of them, to assign any reason for their 
non-flowering.— -Chloe.— Kindly say if you mean growing 
for market.——F. C. C.— The only way is to allow a slight 
current of water to nass through. So long as the water is 

on the move this will keep it clear.- Anxious .—Pleaae 

read our rules as to sending name and address. The 
district you write from is all important in tendering 

advice as to the treatment of a plant.- Georgina .—The 

Rose-leaves you send have been attacked by green-fly, the 
best remedy for which is fumigating with the XL All 
compound, which you will find advertised in our columns. 

-F. Bradley .—Fumigating is the only remedy. You 

can easily get over the difficulty of the badly fitting door 
by pasting paper over the places through which the 

smoke is likely to come.- Lover of Nature .—The border 

is too narrow to get a fine effect, as you can at the .most 
only have three lines—say a back line of Fuchsias, within 
the front your Pelargoniums, and an edging of Lobelia, 
Mesembryanthemum eordifolium variegatum, or white 

Tufted Pansies.- Maple .—If the Maples are grafted, 

then by all means cut off the rods you refer to. It is very 
difficult to advise without seeing the plants. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUXTS. 


Names Of plants.— Hunter.—\, Primula denticu¬ 
late ; 2, Drabs, sp., please send letter specimen ; 8, Syn- 

thvris reniformis- C. A. W. Cott n«.—Pittosporum 

Tobira.- J. H.— The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas). 

- K. E. Johnson .—Corydalis cava.—J. Wright.— 1. The 

Algerian Iris (I. Btylosa); 2, Male catkins of Garrya 
ellipticn. 

N am es Of fruits.— Brockford .—Impossible to name 
from such decayed specimens. 


Catalogues received.— The Reading Nurseries. 
(J. Woodward Manning, Prop.). Reading, Mass.—Price 
List of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Flowers, and Fruits .—— 
W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, London, N .—Special List 
if New and Hardy Plgnts ; ; Catalogue q f Dahlias. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PRUNING AND TRANSPLANTING. 
There is one lesson which is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to teach to planters, especially of ever¬ 
green and other shrubs, and that is the need 
of balancing the heads and the roots of the 
plants when transplanting. In the most care¬ 
ful transplanting we cannot help destroying 
many of the roots, and to leave trees or 
shrubs deprived of half their roots without 
reducing the tops is bad gardening, and yet 
it is very often done. The other day 1 saw a 
plantation of Hollies which hud been recently 
transplanted, and many of the branches 
loose and waving about in the wind, so that 
the roots were disturbed by it. 1 always take 
off one third of the branch an<l all the loos** 
and straggling ones before a tree or shrub is 
transplanted. It makes it easier for the men 
to g**t round the hush, and where it is not 
done the plants often die. Many plants are 
more impatient of removal than Hollies. 
Small things like Heaths, which come long 
distances shorn of a part of their roots, I 
should cut down to one-half, or even less. 
Summer-leafing trees also do quite as well if 
we reduce them to one stem to keep them 
out of the wind and balance the tops and 
roots at the same time, and when transplant¬ 
ing sueh trees late we may even pick the 
leaves off. Two years ago, when forming a 
ride through a wood, we had to move some 
young Oaks. It was about midsummer time, 
and the probabilities were that we should 
lose them, hut I took off every leaf, and the 
result was that after a few* weeks the trees 
began to sprout again, and they are now 
in perfect, health. 

This would apply to perennial plants also, 
and, indeed, almost everything we transplant. 
The older and rougher the plants the more need 
there is for this repression. If we get very small 
plants from a good tree nursery, we need not 
do this- and, indeed, the state of the plants 
precludes it. One reason why a very small 
forest-tree does so much better is that it is 
nearly all root and very little top. Even in 
the case of Pines, which do not seem to call 
for much pruning, when moved rather large 
-—say, 4 feet to 6 feet high- we should not 
hesitate to cut off the side shoots. This keeps 
them out of the wind, and they take better. 
I have done this on a large scale with Swiss 
Pines, and have not lost a plant. S. 


Magnolia Stollata.— From the notes that 
have appeared from time to time regarding 
this charming little Magnolia it must bo now 
well known at least, by report—to most 
readers of Gardening. Still, it is such a de¬ 


lightful member of the genus, and one of our 
prettiest early spring flowering shrubs, that 
its season of blooming cannot l>e passed over 
without comment. Its natural habit is to 
form a freely branched bush that will flower 
profusely when not more than a couple of feet 

” pensions 


high, though it attains greater dii 
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than this. The comparatively large, promi¬ 
nent buds, which form such a noticeable 
feature throughout the winter, are covered 
with hairy scales, which, where the atmos¬ 
phere is at all inquire, become almost black, 
while the bark of the branches is also darkly 
coloured. To this rather sombre winter aspect 
the pure white blossoms afford a direct con¬ 
trast, for, seen in a mass, they are almost 
dazzling in their whiteness. In contour they 
almost suggest the flowers of a white Lily, 
being in this resjiect very different from the 
cup or chalicc-slmped blooms of most of the 
other early-flowering Magnolias. Other desir¬ 
able features of this Magnolia are its thorough 
hardiness, lieing seldom injured by spring 
frosts, and the fact that it readily lends itself 
to flowering under glass in the greenhouse. A 
few* speed mens arranged in a lied or clump 
have their beauty considerably enhanced if 
the ground beneath is carpeted with some 
low-growing bulbous plant, such as Bcilla 
sibirica.—X. 


RHODOTYPOS (WHITE JEWS 
MALLOW). 

It is strange that this shrub, so easily grown 
and so free flowering, should he so seldom 
seen. Nearly forty years ago it came to us 
from the gardens of Japan, where, under the 
name Jamalniki. it is much grown, yet in 
spite of its beauty and easy increase it is still 
uncommon. Its specific name is well de¬ 
served, for so closely do the leaves resemble 
those of the Kerria of cottage gardens, that 
at first, sight the two shruLs are easily con¬ 
founded, whence its name- with some- of the 
White Kerria. The flowers nre, however, 
much finer and more lasting than the small 
and flimsy ones of the single Kerria, and com¬ 
posed of four broad white petals, which dis¬ 
tinguish these from the five-petalled flowers 
common in the Rose-tribe, and make this a 
monotypie genus. The flowers open during 
May and June, and are followed by shining 
blnek fruits like the grains of a Blackberry, 
w'hich remain all winter. 

Few shrubs give less trouble, its shape 
being good, its growth not too rank, w'hile it 
will grow in any soil, though, perhaps, hap¬ 
piest and most profuse in flower in those of a 
sandy nature. It is sometimes grown against 
walls, ns at Kew% and while seldom more than 
6 feet high in the open, it will soon cover a 
space of 12 feet or more high and wide when 
trained in this way. Most gardeners, how¬ 
ever, will prefer tolceep their wnll space for 
things more delicate, and being quite hardy 
this does well enough in the oppn. Increase 
is easy by cuttings of green wood under glass 
early in the summer, or of ripe wood planted 
deeply in the open during autumn. The seeds 
also ripen and germinate freely if sown with¬ 
out delay, and suckers from the root are some¬ 
times available also. Siebold, who sent this 
shrub from Japan, failed to find it there as a 
wild plant, though he was told that it crew on j 
hillsides in the Province of Kiusiu. Mr. Sar¬ 


gent, however, seems to regard it as probably 
a native of China, imported long since, and, 
perhaps, naturalised in parts of Japan. 

B. 


THE COMMON LAUREL. 

I quite agree with the note in Gardening of 
March 23rd on the above subject, but granted 
that you grub Laurels out and burn -them, 
what is likely to grow* satisfactorily in their 
place, unless a lot of the old soil can be cleared 
nwav and fresh soil sul*stituted -Rhododen¬ 
dron pontieum, Berberis, Gorse, and Broom, 
perhaps, hut hardly any good things, either 
deciduous or evergreen. There was, and still 
is, a great quantity of the common Laurel in 
the pleasure grounds here acres of it between 
twenty and thirty years ago that required 
annual clipping, and sometimes splashing, to 
keep it within bounds. I have cleared big 
brakes ns time and labour would permit, but 
found it, as mentioned above, very difficult to 
get any good things in the way of shrubs to do 
any good, and so have fallen hack upon the 
hardier bulbs to replace the Laurels. My 
own experience (I shall ho glad of correction 
if wrong) is that ground tenanted with 
Laurels for generations is full of fungoid 
growth, just as we find in a wide area round 
old Beeches whose roots are nearly all gone, 
»nd in which, when the Beeches are removed, 
nothing except the very hardiest things can 
be induced to grow. E. Burrell. 


Rhododendron hirsutum- —Having read “X.V ” 
interesting artiele in Gardening of March 9th, p. 23, 
on “ Alpine Rhododendrons,” may I mention that 
having heard R. hirsutum was the only lime-loving 
ono of the species. I planted it here. It is very 
happy, and covered with blossoms. It is a great con¬ 
trast to the unhappy Rhododendrons of other sorts 
that I see stuck into peat-filled holes in limestone 
districts. The lime always seems to filter in, and 
their life is a slow death.— Oxford. 

Poplar. Parasol de St. Julien.-This term is 
often applied to the weeping variety of the Aspen 
(I’opulus tremula), which in the early days of March 
forms a very noticeable feature by reason of the 
long, pendulous catkins with which it is thickly 
studded. The habit of the tree is for a Poplar a 
very striking one, forming as it does an open, spread¬ 
ing head of branches with tho minor branch lets all 
more or less pendulous. The catkins, each from 
3 inches to 4 inches long, and cylindrical in shape, 
arc not remarkable for brightness of colouring, being 
of a soft brownish hue: hut from their light, flexible 
nature they are almost as restless as the leaves of Un¬ 
typical Aspen. The fact that this Poplar is so far 
attractive while as yet most trees are still nuite 
dormant is another noteworthy feature. Like all of 
its class, it needs a fairly moist soil. 

Cassinla fulvlda.— A distinct-looking, 
half-shrubby plant, of a pretty yellowish hue. 
It appears to be hardy, and easily grown oyer 
a large area of our country, but best looking 
in warm and open soils. It is more effective 
in groups than when planted in the usual dot 
ting way. It. is evergreen, and carries its 
pleasant colour throughout the year. Best 
suited for bold rock gardening, or a place 
among dwarf shrubs. A native of New Zea¬ 
land, it is usually known in gardens as Dip- 
lopappus chrysophyllus. 
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EUCRYPHIAS. 

The Eucryphias vary in stature from 
medium-sized shrubs to trees as much as 
100 feet high, and all of them, though still very 
rare in cultivation, are plants of great beauty 
and interest. There are, however, only four 
species known at present, two being found in 
Chili and two in Australia and Tasmania. 
The Eucryphias have no known close rela¬ 
tives, and their place in the vegetable king¬ 
dom consequently is doubtful. Sir Joseph 
Hooker places them 
in the Rose family, 
but other authorities 
have variously put 
them with the Hype¬ 
ricums (whose flowers 
are very similar), the 
Haxifragas, and the 
Limes. The foliage 
affords another 
method of dividing 
the genus, two species 
having their leaves 
simple (or undivided) 
and two divided (pin¬ 
nate). It is curious 
that one of each kind 
occurs in Chili and 
Australia, as the fol¬ 
lowing shows : — 

Chilian. — (1) E. 
pinnatifolia, pinnate 
leaves. (2) E. cordi- 
folia, simple leaves. 

Australian. — (3) 

E. Moorei, pinnate 
leaves. (4) E. Bil- 
lardieri, simple 
leaves. 

With the exception 
of E. pinnatifolia, 
which ks sometimes 
deciduous in this 
country, they are all 
evergreen. E. Moorei 
is not in cultivation, 
and rf the remainder 
E. pinnatifolia is the 
only one that has succeeded well in the 
open air. I do not know whether the others 
have been grown out-of-doors in the milder 
parts of these islands, but th ■> are certainly 
worth trying. They should be planted in | 
rather light soil, in which there is a propor¬ 
tion of leaf soil and peat. Like most Chilian 
and Tasmanian plants, they require mild and 
moist conditions. During hot, dry eeaeohs it 
has, in inland districts, at any rate, been diffi 
cult to establish E. pinnatifolia, but it is Cer¬ 
tainly worthy of every care that can be given 
it. 

E. Billardieri. — 1 The only time I have 
seen this in flower was in 1891, when it 
flowered in a greenhouse at Kew. It is an 
evergreen tree occurring wild at various ele¬ 
vations on the mountains of Tasmania. It 
has small, narrow, oblong leaves, 1 inch to 
3 inches long, not divided or cut in any way ; 
they are dark, glossy green above, grey be¬ 
neath, and of firm, somewhat leathery, tex¬ 
ture. The flowers are four-petalled. white, 
short-stalked, and from 1 inch to 2 inches 
across, being smaller and less showy than 
those of E. pinnatifolia. At the lower limits 
of its distribution in Tasmania this Eucryphia 
is a tree occasionally 100 feet in height. 
Higher up the mountains it becomes much 
smaller and shrubby. Ii is this more alpine 
form that has flowered at Kew, and which Sir 
J. Hooker has distinguished as variety Milli- 
ganii. For growing outside it would, no 
doubt, be best. It would probably thrive 
against a wall, or, in Cornwall, quite unpro¬ 
tected. 

E. cordifolia. —Although much commoner 
in a wild state than its nearest neighbour, E. 
pinnatifolia, and introduced to this country 
in 1851. this species has not spread in gardens 
so much. For one thing it is not so hardy. 
It has l>eeii planted against a wall at Kew, 
but has never become really established there. 
From E. pinnatifolia and E. Billardieri it is 
abundantly distinct. Its leaves are oblong, 
each 14 inch to 3 inches long, crenated at. the 
margin, heart-shaped at the base, dull green 
and downy, especially on the stalk and mid¬ 


rib. The young wood is also dow r ny. The 
flowers are white, and produced singly in the 
leaf axils. The tree is said to be abundant in 
the island of Chiloe and on the mainland in 
Valdivia. 

E. Moorei.— For many years E. Billardieri 
was the only species known to exist in Aus¬ 
tralasia. The late Sir F. Mueller, however, 
found a second species about a quarter of a 
century ago in New South Wales, and gave 
it the above name. There is little to be said 


A flowering shoot of Eucryphia pinnatifolia. 


about it, for it has never, so far as I know, 
been introduced to Britahi. In any case it is 
probably less hardy than any of the other 
three. Like the Chilian E. pinnatifolia it has 
pinnate leaves, but the leaflets are more 
numerous, and the flowers are white. 

E. pinnatifolia. Introduced to this coun¬ 
try from Chili by Messrs. Veitch about 30 
years ago, this species, a flowering shoot of 
which we figure to-day, has proved to be by 
far the most valuable of the three Eucryphias 
in cultivation. Not so easy to establish in 
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new quarters as most shrubs are, it, never¬ 
theless, appears, when once w r ell started, to 
be quite hardy in a climate not more severe 
than that of the London district. In its first 
home in England—the Coombe Wood Nur¬ 
sery—it has succeeded perfectly, and a speci¬ 
men there is, perhaps, the finest in Britain. 
Even in its native country it is very rare, and 
has a very local habitat. It has only been 
found on the Cordillera of Conception, and 
is called “ Nirrhe ” by the Chilians. Gay, 
the Chilian botanist, makes the first mention 
of this shrub in 1845. He found it on the 
rocky banks of the Iiiver Biobio, where in its 
largest state it becomes a small tree, 10 feet 
to 15 feet high, but usually it is shrubby. 
Its branches are somewhat, erect, and bear the 
leaves in a cluster towards the end. The 
leaf is composed of three or five leaflets, 
which are of a dark, lustrous green, inch to 
2£ inches long, and toothed. The flow r ers, 
being produced in July and August, are valu¬ 
able as coming when shrubs in bloom are 
scarce. They are borne singly or in pairs, 
and measure about 3 inches across ; the four 
petals are pure white. The numerous long 
stamens with their yellow anthers give char¬ 
acter and an added beauty to the flower. This 
species has produced jjerfect seed in this 
country. The seeds are produced in hard, 
woody capsules. Although seeds germinate 
freely, young plants are not always easy to 
raise from them. The species can, however, 
be increased by layers. B. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mealy bug on Vines. Kindly inform mo what I 
can do lor mealy-bug on a Vine? An old Genista in 
the vinery 1 found badly affected, and promptly burnt 
it. Now there are signs of the pest in ttie joints of 
the Vine. The young growths are about a foot long, 
and on some of these appear a few small, clear in¬ 
sects’ eggs—these, I presume, have nothing to do with 
the bug? The Vine was thoroughly scraped and 
painted last year.—L ex. 

[Seeing that your Vines are so far advanced 
in growth, the only thing you can do is to pro¬ 
cure some methylated spirit, and with a camel- 
hair brush touch the insects where you see 
them. This will at once destroy them, and 
will not injure the Vines, as the spirit quickly 
evaporates. You must, however, persevere, 
otherwise the pest will soon overrun the 
Vines. We may tell you that merely washing 
the Vines avails little. You ought to have 
thoroughly cleaned the house, and repainted 
it at the same time, clearing away the surface 
soil from the border, and burying it.] 

Grubs in soil —I am sending you some grubs I 
find in my mould. Will you kindly tell me what they 
are, and if they are injurious to plants, as 1 wanted 
to use some of the soil for Cucumbers?—K. R. W. 

[The grubs you find in your mould are those 
of the “ St. MarkVfly,” or another species 
belonging to the genus Bibio. They are cer¬ 
tainly injurious to the roots of plants at times, 
and I should not attempt to grow plants in 
soil infested by them. If you spread the 
mould out thinly somewhere where the birds 
could scratch it about, they would, I expect, 
soon pick them out. The grubs are nearly 
full grown, and will very soon be turning into 
chrysalides, in which condition they are harm¬ 
less.—G. S. S.] 

Wireworms-Kindly name enclosed insects in 
small tin box, and state if injurious to plants?— 
Alladonian. 

[The insects you sent are wireworms, and 
are most injurious garden pests. No insecti¬ 
cide appears to have any effect on them when 
they are in the soil. They mny be trapped by 
burying slices of Turnips, Mangel-Wurtzcl, 
Carrots, or Potatoes just below the surface 
near plants which are attacked by them. 
Stick a small skewer into each to show where 
it is. Pieces of oil-cake are also very attrac¬ 
tive to them. Examine the traps every morn¬ 
ing.— G. S. S.] 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— New Edition, 10th, revised, icith descrip¬ 
tions 0 / all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, 8vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

" The English Flower Garden ” may also l>e 
had finely bomul in 2 vols., half morocco, ?Us. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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tion in market fields, where planted in many not popularise the sprouts with all, but eer- 
aeres. But when the time for marketing tainly all lovers of good winter greens find 
comes, and that not. regulated so much by the nothing better to eat than are these sprouting 
condition of the Broccoli, but rather by the Broccoli shoots. 

supply of other green matter in the market, Some effort has been made here and there 
the growers without waiting for full sprout to obtain a white sprouting variety, and not 
development ruthlessly cut off the heads, thus without considerable success, so far as sprout 
sending to market a huge quantity of inedible production is concerned, but none of these 
matter, stems, and coarse, hard leafage, and have that element of thorough hardiness 
at the same time giving the public to eat only which always marks the purple sprouting 
such poor now or young growth as may then form. It is not well where a long supply of 
have formed. It is our very foolish, but usual, w inter greens is needed, and ground is abun- 
method of sending this badly used winter dant, to restrict sowings to one only. If one 
green to market, and it is no matter for stir- be made at the end of March or early in 

April, and from that one 
sowing two plantings at in¬ 
tervals of three weeks may 
be made, it is wise to make 
a second sowing early in 
May, as then plants can bo 
had to put out in August 
and September, not to 
make large heads of 
sprouts, but rather to con¬ 
tinue the supply up to as 
late a period in the spring 
as possible. If the first 
plantings be made between 
row r s of Potatoes, a com¬ 
mon practice, the later 
ones can follow early 
Onions, Potatoes, Peas, 
Beans, or similar crops. 
These later ones also may 
be planted much closer to¬ 
gether than the previous 
ones are, as the plants will 
be less large ultimately. It 
is a vegetable which helps 
the gardener to bridge over 
the interval between 
Christmas and spring. 

A. D. 

CULTURE OF VEGETA¬ 
BLE MARROWS. 
The middle of April is a 
suitable time to sow seeds 
-—tw o in a 4-inch pot, using 
turfy loam and a small 
quantity of manure. Place 
the pots in a little bottom- 
heat, if at command, where 
the seeds will quickly ger¬ 
minate, giving little, if 
any, water until the seeds 
are through, as they aro 
liable to decay if kept 
too wet. Discard the 
weakest plant, and stand 
the pot pretty close to the 
glass in a little warmth - 
55 degs. will do, with a rise 
of temperature during the 
day, sun-heat being better 
for them than much fire- 
heat. Shift into 6-incli 
pots as soon as the roots 
reach the bottom of the 
crocks, and support the 
plant with a stake. Within 
a month from sowing it will 
be safe to plant them out 
on mounds of leaf-soil and 
manure, giving a small 
amount of bottom-heat. At 
this early season hand- 
lights or cloches will be 
necessary, and if several 
plants have to be put out, 
a suitable distance will be 
6 feet asunder, placing two 

green. To do well the sprouting varieties of prise if under such conditions prices rank bushels of turfy loam in each light, a 
Broccoli must have an oppn position. They low, the Broccoli being regarded as a mere few days before planting out. Keep them 
do well when planted after early Potatoes catch crop, and no more. Now, in private close and shaded for a couple of days, 
have been dug, and give a heavy crop during gardens, or even on allotments, growers and air carefully, should the wind be 
March and April. The late Mr. Barron used knowing the reproductive character of this strong, when, after a week, the light 
to consider the Purple Sprouting Broccoli green, as also how tender and delicious its may be taken off for a few hours daily, 
one of our finest vegetables. T. sprouts when well cooked, do not thus kill it, when the weather is warm. Early in 

At once one of the most useful, pro- but rather encourngo it to continue pro- June the plants ought to be making free 
ductive, hardy, and widely grown of all the ducing its purple sprouts until nature is fully growth, when three bricks may bo placed 
winter green family, yet is this most excel- exhausted, and that may be on an ordinary under the bottom of the handlight and the 
lent sprouting Broccoii far too generally in- breadth, from the first pulling of sprouts, a growths allowed to push out. In the middle 
differently treated. To see it at its best we period of from six to eight weeks. In such of June the plants ought to be fully exposed 
must- look to good private gardens, where cul- case nothing is gathered but what is edible, and water given whenever it becomes ncces- 
ture is of the highest. Up to a certain stage and also has the purple tipped Broccoli-like sary. They should also be pegged down to 
of growth also it is often seen in good condi- points. It may be that this dark colour does prevent the wind twisting the collar or break- 



The Purple .Sprouting Broccoli. 


VEGETABLES. 

PURPLE SPROUTING BROCCOLI. 
Few vegetables are more useful than the 
Sprouting Broccoli, and the produce is so 
good when cooked that I am surprised more 
plants are not grown in private gardens. For 
market it is a great favourite, as one may cut 
and come again, and there is always a ready 
sale for sturdy growths. I find that the 
purple variety is hardier than the white form, 
and when cooked with its leaves there can lx; j 
no objection to the colour, as it is of a nice 
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ing them off. When about 12 inches long the 
point of the shoot ought to be nipped out, so 
as to have about four shoots, keeping them a 
fair distance apart. Do not allow fruit to 
form too soon, and check their growth, and 
give weak manure-water every alternate 
watering as soon as they begin to fruit; no 
other stopping of the shoots is required, un¬ 
less any one is growing to the disadvantage 
of the others. Moore’s Cream, Long White, 
and Hibberd’s Prolific are a good trio. 

Devonian. 


PEAS IN TRENCHES. 

It is a well-known fact that Peas are more in 
fluenoed by periods of dry weather than any 
other vegetable. The absence of 1 inch of 
rain at a time when the Peas are “ slatting ” 
makes all the difference, and in light soils will 
cause either complete or partial failure. The 
month of June is very frequently trying. If 
we get frequent showers the bine will acquire 
strength, the roots will get a firm hold of the 
ground, and even if later on there should 
come a dry time the pods will fill up fairly 
well. The safest way is to make provision 
for a supply of .moisture at the critical period. 
This can easily be done by planting in 
trenches. I have just been looking over the 
garden of a cottager who takes many prizes 
for vegetables, and he was at that time getting 
his trenches ready. The soil is taken out 
about 1 foot in depth, some manure is placed 
at the bottom so that the roots find it just as 
the pods begin to fill. The trenches are not 
quite filled up, sufficient space being allowed 
to admit of the entry of water later on. All 
who have had experience in gardening know 
how difficult it is to thoroughly moisten soil 
that has become quite dry. The only way to 
do so is to make a basin round the plant or 
tree, and fill it up with water, so that every 
drop goes directly to the roots. By sowing 
Peas so that a shallow trench remains when 
they are in full growth it is easy to supply 
them with the necessary liquid nourishment 
just when they most need it. One good soak¬ 
ing will often make all the difference between 
a satisfactory crop and a partial failure. 

Byfleet. 


GROWING CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES. 

(Reply to “ Violet.”) 

To be successful in growing Cucumbers in 
frames the necessary details that arise from 
day to day must be strictly attended to or 
failure, wholly or in part, must be the inevit¬ 
able result. You must make up a hot-bed 
of warm manure on which to plant, procure 
loamy soil of a light or flandy nature, and 
place about a barrowload in the centre of 
.each light. This will be sufficient for plant¬ 
ing in ; more can be added later on when 
the roots have spread over the surface of the 
bed. If the loam is of a suitable nature 
nothing need be added to it; but if the soil 
is poor, mix with it a little decayed manure, 
say a sixth part. Give water according to 
the state of the weather and when the soil 
needs it, which, if sunny, would be almost 
every day. When necessary give sufficient 
to soak the soil through. If dryness is per¬ 
mitted mildew may intervene or the plants 
become attacked with red-spider, if they did 
not actually scorch with the sun. Cucum¬ 
bers can be grown when properly tended 
without any shade, but in the case of the in¬ 
experienced a slight shade is advisable, but 
only sufficient to break the sun’s rays with¬ 
out making it dense. The shade would make 
the leaves thin and weak, and fruit produc¬ 
tion could not then reasonably be expected 
to be satisfactory. When in full growth and 
in bearing a weak stimulant is good for them, 
soot-water or a little guano soaked in water 
answering the purpose. Ventilation must 
be given when there is sunshine, opening the 
frame early and before the sun gains much 
power. This will depend on the position of 
the frame. If it faces south, give air about 
8.30 ; if it is towards the east it would catch 
the sun earlier, and the lights would need to 
be opened before that time. Increase the air 
by degrees, not throwing the frame open wide 
at once. Close about three in the afternoon, 
damping the frame, plants, and soil with the 


syringe or a fine-rosed pot. The syringe is 
best, because the leaves can be wetted on the 
undersides, which is necessary to keep down 
insects. Always use chilled water for this 
and the soil when watering, because cold 
water is highly injurious. Stopping of the 
shoots is a verv important item in Cucumber 
growing. If this is neglected the crop of 
fruit will be scant and leaves plentiful. As¬ 
suming your plants to be some 9 inches high 
when planted, the points should be pinched 
out. This will cause several shoots to issue 
from the leaf-joints below', and as these ex¬ 
tend to about three or four leaves pinch them 
again, and continue this all through the 
season. Should your frame become too 
crowded with leaves, thin out some of the 
growths, carefully cutting out those which 
have no fruit on them. Do not allow the 
Cucumbers to become very large, as this 
taxes the plants unduly, and causes them for 
a time to cease bearing. The lights are best 
covered at night. In cold and sunless 
weather keep the lights closed. 

You will want one plant in each light. If j 
you have to depend on the hot-bed for your | 
supply of Cucumbers you must not be in too 
great a hurry to plant out unless you have 
abundance of manure, and can keep up the 
temperature in the frame by linings of 
manure. If you cannot do this, then the 
middle of May will be quite soon enough for 
you to make a start.] 


MORE SPACE FOR BETTER VEGE 
TABLES. 

It is the rule in most English gardens to give 
far too much space to coarse things like Cab¬ 
bages, Potatoes, etc., and far too little to the 
more delicate and nutritious kinds, some of 
which are, indeed, not represented at all, or 
so badly grown as to be useless for the cook. 
The Potatoes, Greens, and other things that 
go with our ordinary dishes, are the very 
coarsest, least nutritious, and most indiges¬ 
tible of all, and there can be no fairly com¬ 
prehensive idea of this branch of human ali¬ 
mentation w’hich doee not include the vege¬ 
tables which are served abroad as dishes by 
themselves, and, indeed, are quite worthy to 
stand alone. Among others we have Seorzo- 
nera, Salsify, Lettuce, and Endive—with 
us there is great waste in not using Lettuce 
and Endive, and particularly the Batavian 
Endive, as braised vegetables; for good 
cookery they are far more important than 
Greens. Celeriac, an excellent vegetable, is 
rarely well grown with us. Cardoons are 
first-rate vegetables for our country, for 
which soil and climate are well suited, and 
which ought to be regularly grown. Indian 
Corn, too, thrives in all the southern parts 
of the country, and, well grown, forms an ex¬ 
cellent vegetable. Then there are Artichokes 
in the best varieties, edible-podded Runner 
Beans, edible-podded dwarf Beans, early 
and small Carrots, Witloof, Corn Salad, 
and Kohl Rabi. The variety of delici¬ 
ous Gourds available during summer, and 
in keeping kinds through a great part 
of the winter, is a revelation to Britons who 
know nothing beyond the Vegetable Marrow. 
The Egg Plant, when delicately cooked, 
sliced, and fried, is a good summer vegetable, 
and the edible-podded Peas of spring are 
equally good when served a« a French cook 
knows so well how. In these matters our in¬ 
sular conservatism is at fault in failing to re¬ 
cognise the food value of these and other 
appetising vegetables; and even when they 
are tried, our habit of serving them with a 
hodge-podge of meats and other strong 
flavours, prevents appreciation of their own 
fine flavour. Rusticus. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Superphosphates.—I have a quantity of super¬ 
phosphate. and am thinking of using it for Rom-s. 
Will you please tell me if it is suitable as a manure, 
and, if so, in what quantities it should he used? I 
also want to use it for Grass. — Thorpk. 

[There are different kinds of phosphates, 
arying, of course, in their composition, but 
you can take it that they are all useful 
manures for Grass and for garden crops gene¬ 
rally, particularly for such things as Turnips. 
Exact information as to the effect of manures 


on different classes of flowering plants is not 
plentiful, but there is no reason for supposing 
that an application of superphosphate to 
those in ordinary cases could be anything but 
beneficial. In regard to artificial manures 
generally, however, it is necessary to insist on 
the fact that their profitable and wise use de¬ 
pends on the character of the soil and its pre¬ 
vious treatment. For example, superphos¬ 
phate is mainly n phosphatic manure, and it 
will not make up for a deficiency of potash or 
nitrogen in the soil, although some bone super¬ 
phosphates—“ dissolved bones contain an 
appreciable quantity of nitrogen. You can 
use at the rate of 4 cwt. or 5 cwt. per acre.] 
Kale Chou de RU88e —I would strongly 
commend to Mr. Burrell (March 23rd, p. of) 
an entirely new Kale, which has stood the 
winter most admirably at Wisley. It is there 
grow’u as Chou de Russe, and was sent by 
MessiR. Jas. Carter and Co., of Holborn. 
This Kale was so good that, when seen bv 
the vegetable committee of the Royal Hortf- 
cultural Society a fortnight since,‘an award 
of merit was at once granted it. Then, when 
heads of it were presented to the full com¬ 
mittee at the Horticultural Hall, on March 
19th, a first-class certificate was unanimously 
granted to it. The Kale was quite unknown 
to all present. It is very bushy, compact, 
grows to 18 inches in height, carries massive 
heads of finely cut leafage, and sprouts freely 
all down the stems. I have tasted these 
cooked, and found them delicious. Of all 
hardy Kales this seems to be the hardiest. 
From the same firm, and securing an award 
of merit, was a dwarf Moss Curled Kale of 
great excellence.- D. 

Restful Potatoes.— I recently received a 
few seed tubers of Factor Potato from Dun¬ 
bar, Scotland, and was invited to note their 
exceeding restfulness. That inactivity, it was 
assumed, was the key to the wonderful suc¬ 
cess which attends growing Potatoes from 
Scotch seed stocks in the south. Oddly 
enough, I examined the same day that the 
Scotch seed arrived the varieties' stored in 
my Potato-shed at the Education Office, and 
wdiich were grown irl Surrey last year, and 
found Factor, with some other of the late or 
main crop varieties, to be quite as restful ; 
therefore, the dormancy of the Scotch tubers 
was. in no respect singular. Later, when I 
have planted Scotch, Irish, Midland, and 
Surrey tubers in several varieties side by side, 
and growth has followed, I shall lx: able to 
note which gives the best growth. I think 
we must look to some other solution of the 
interesting problem presented bv the robust 
growth seen from Scotch seed, and that from 
Surrey seed, all other things being equal.—- 

Residue from acetylene gas. -Inquiries 
are frequently made ns to the commercial 
value of the lime compounds left behind in 
the generators in which acetylene gas is pre¬ 
pared by acting upon calcium carbide with 
water. Analysis of a sample of such residue 
has been made by Messrs. F. B. Guthrie and 
A. A. Ramsay, who give the following results 
in a recent number of the Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales : — 

„ . . Per cent. 

Moisture .. .. .. .. .. .. it 41.36 

Combined water, carbonic acid, and organic 
“•tter. m.37 


Insoluble matter 
Oxides of iron and alumina 

Lime . 

Magnesia. 


1.08 

5.41 

36.19 

0.24 


100.65 
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There are small quantities of sulphur-com¬ 
pounds (sulphides) present. With the excep¬ 
tion of these, which are present in quantities 
too small to be harmful, there are no de¬ 
leterious substances present. The value of 
this produet is due entirely to the lime it con¬ 
tains. other plant foods, such as nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphates being absent. The 
iime is present either as slaked lime (in fresh 
samples) or carbonate of lime (mild lime), in 
samples which have been exposed to the air. 
It should prove an effective and cheap dress¬ 
ing for all purposes for which liming is re¬ 
commended, and should be of special value 
on soils which are sour and deficient of lime 
or inclined to be stiff, and as a top-dressing 
for pnstures. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PERGOLAS.—VII. 

This large and bold pergola—one of the 
largest I have made—has several objects. 
The first is to hide some objectionable views, 
the second is to give a charming background 
to a large portion of the garden ; and the third 
is to grow a fine collection mostly of the 
coloured-leaved Vines, which are splendid 
things to finish the autumn garden with. 
Other climbers there will be also, but the 
Vines in their summer and autumn beauty are 
the best of all. 

The structure, as may be seen by the illus¬ 
tration, is very simple. The 14-inch pillars 
are of brown stock brick - the best material to 
be had in the district. The distance between 
the pillars is 10 feet, the side pillars 14 feet 
apart. The cross beams, 15 feet long, are 
8 inches by 8 inches, and are of Fir and Oak 


tied loosely in winter. In that way the 
shoots of Vino and Wistaria can be seen in 
their natural grace of form, and at all angles, 
both below and above the pergola, and from 
several different points of view, a distinct gain 
in every way. R. 


VIOLET CULTURE. 

I would he glad of any information on the culture of 
the Violet?—C hi.oe. 

[The culture of Violets in some places is 
easy enough ; in others it is fraught with so 
much difficulty as to seriously tax the re¬ 
sources of the growers. Broadly speaking, 
in the west and north of England and in Ire¬ 
land it is possible to obtain a good supply 
of this fragrant flower during the winter and 
spring with no more labour than is necessary 
in the case of hardy flowers generally. In 
the southern and eastern counties, on the 
contrary, Violets frequently demand a lot of 
attention during the growing time. These 
remarks apply more particularly to the 
double kinds that are used for yielding a 


early in February, leaving the lumps as large 
as possible, so that frosts and wind may 
penetrate and thoroughly sweeten them. To¬ 
wards the end of March break the lumps and 
well stir the ground with a fork, adding 
manure of some kind. There is nothing bet¬ 
ter than the semi-decayed material that 
comes from disused hot-beds, and where there 
is decayed garden refuse at command a 
liberal amount of this should be added. In 
the case of very poor light soils some manure 
should be worked into the soil, top-dressing 
also with fresh dung after planting. This 
prevents evaporation, and admits of the free 
entry of water when applied in the summer 
time. The great enemy of the Violet is red- 
spider. If once the plants are attacked by 
this pest it can never be thoroughly dis¬ 
lodged. The constant aim of the cultivntor 
should be to keep it at bay by means of fre¬ 
quent copious waterings in hot, dry weather, 
and daily overhead sprinklings just as the sun 
is decreasing in power in the afternoon. Some 
growers divide their old plants, others prefer 



I’crgola in course of construction and before planting. 


stubs that grew in the place. The long side 
pieces are of Larch, and 4 inches by 5 inches. 
The trellising is of native Chestnut, the best 
material. The path is 10 feet wide between 
the pillars. 

I have thought it best to show this per- 
ola in course of construction ; a year or two 
cnce it will be a very beautiful gain to the 
garden. People, unfortunately, are much 
given to what they call keeping things 
in shape, as shown by clipping Hollies 
into the shajie of a mop, and every other 
evergreen that comes under their blind shears. 
The same shearing is applied to walls 
to some extent. Climbing shrubs on walls 
are over-pruned crucified, in fact so that 
the beautiful natural toss and freedom of 
these plants—the most graceful of all in habit 
—are rarely seen. Therefore, I think that a 
simple, well-made pergola is the greatest 
improvement ever made in qur gardens 
of recent years, because with it we 
have perfect freedom and grace of growth. 
The plants, run as they may, should seldom be 
touched in summer, and the main branches 
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supply of flowers during the dull months of 
the year. They are much more delicate than 
the single varieties, and require more cul¬ 
tural care to get them to bloom well. 

Position. —This should be regulated by 
the nature of the soil and the locality. In 
the southern counties, and where the soil is 
light, it is best to select a position where the 
sun passes away from the plants about mid¬ 
day, and in very warm districts they may be 
grown on a north border, but where the sun 
comes in early morning and again in the 
afternoon. In low-lying districts, where the 
natural staple is heavy, more sun is needful. 
If planted in a semi-sh'aded position they 
make a rank growth, and the crowns do not 
mature sufficiently. In the northern parts 
of this country Violets will not get too much 
sun, and should be set out where they are 
fully exposed to sunshine and breezes. 

Culture. —Planting must be done not 
earlier than the middle of March and not 
later than the middle of the following month. 
Heavy, moisture-holding soils require a lot 
of preparation, and should be roughly dug 


to use the runners made in autumn. I have 
tried both ways and found no difference. If 
runners are used, it is better to take them 
off and dibble them into light compost a 
couple of inches apart, protecting with frames 
against the vicissitudes of our winter climate. 
By planting time they will be furnished with 
a nice lot of roots, and will go away quickly 
into free growth. In the case of the double 
kinds the plants may be put 8 inches apart, 
but the more gross-habited singles, such as 
California and Princess of Wales, require a 
couple of inches more space. Keep them 
free from weeds by the frequent use of the 
hoe, and cut off all runners that form until 
the middle of September. 

Culture in frames. By the end of Octo¬ 
ber the plants will have completed their 
growth, and can then, when required, be put 
into their winter quarters. The frame should 
be in a sunny position, preferably facing 
I south, the soil should be rather light, and the 
plants, when placed therein, should come to 
within 6 inches of the glass. Give a good 
watering to settle the earth round the roots, 
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and little or no more water will be required 
until March, or even later. In frosty weather 
the glass should be covered with mats or 
straw, but except in a time of sharp frost air 
must be left on at night. It is only free 
ventilation that will keep down damp, and 
the plants should be looked over occasionally 
and decaying leaves removed. If any symp¬ 
toms of mildew appear, dust the undersides 
of the leaves with sulphur.—B. S.] 


CREEPER-CLAD HOUSES. 

I was at a meeting a few weeks ago at which 
one of the speakers advocated the sweeping 
away of a number of slums in the town and 
building decent dwellings, with gardens 
attached, in which working men could, and 
would, take an interest, when someone in the 
audience shouted, “Ah! give us a chance of 
a garden and a bit of country in the town.” 
I was much struck with the latter part of 
the sentence, and thought of many houses 
that I knew where, with creepers and win¬ 
dow-boxes, something of the country had 
been brought into many a town. What, I 
ask, is more refreshing in the heart of a city 
than to come across a house covered with 
flowers, and upon which it is patent some 
special interest is centred by someone who 
is fond of gardening? I venture to say that 
at no other time was greater interest mani¬ 
fest in the outward “furnishing” of a house 
than there is to-day, and at no other period 
were there so many creeping and climbing 
plants offered for sale than there are to-day. 
You may live in an unpretentious-looking 
house, but, with the aid of suitable climbers, 
you may completely transform the walls and 
have a beautiful display for many weeks to¬ 
gether. If you live out of the “smoke 
radius,” you may have a wealth of Roses 
around your home that, if they are not the 
envy of passers-by, will at least give much 
pleasure to those who daily pass your door. 
You may, if you are in a town, so adorn your 
walls with Clematises that the Ik 1 fore, per¬ 
haps, sombre-looking dwelling will scarcely 
be recognised. Perhaps, too, you may de¬ 
sire a creeper that, like the Rose, will yield 
fragrance as well as beauty, and, if this be 
the case, the Honeysuckle will scent the air 
in the long summer days. But if you cannot 
have permanent creepers, you can, at least, 
make a summer display, and to this end you 
will be able to plant the Canary Creeper, 
with its pale yellow blossoms, or the brighter- 
coloured flowering Tropaeolums, and those 
passing your door unaccustomed to seeing 
vour walls so decorated, will possibly say, as 
l heard someone sav last year where creepers 
had been planted for the first time over the 
front of the house, “Who would have be¬ 
lieved flowers could make a house look so 
different?” Woodbastwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Indian Corn growing.-- Would one of your 
readers kindly tell me how to grow Indian Corn? Will 
it grow from the Maize which is sold to feed poultry, 
and when should it be sown? 1 tried it last year, and 
failed absolutely.— B. Hickson. 

[In dull, sunless summers this crop is 
usually a failure in this country, but, given 
a comparatively hot and dry summer, it suc¬ 
ceeds admirably. A sheltered, sunny spot 
should be chosen for Indian Corn, and this 
ought to be thoroughly manured and trenched 
during winter, leaving^the surface as rough as 
possible till spring. The seed should be sown 
about the middle of April, thinly, in boxes, in 
heat, and lie made quite secure against mice. 
The young plants are very tender, so care 
must be taken to properly harden them off in 
cold-frames before planting out, which should 
be done towards the end of May. The ground 
should be pricked over and made fine, after 
which plant in rows 3 feet apart and 18 inches 
from plant to plant. Abundance of water 
must be given at the roots during dry 
weather, and frequent hoeing to promote 
quick growth. A sowing may also lie made 
the last week in April. The seed should be 
planted with a dibber and buried 3 inches. 
It, is advisable to plant just as thick again 
as it is intended to grow the plants, thinning 
out when large enough to the proper dis¬ 
tance. Some of this sowing may also be 
transplanted, if required, but the practice of 
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sowing under glass is much to be preferred. 
The cobs of Corn should be gathered when 
fresh and green, and when well grown it is 
surprising what a large quantity a small piece 
of ground will produce. You can easily raise 
plants from the Maize used for poultry, but it 
is far better to pay a few T pence more and get 
some good variety from a seedsman.] 

Moss in lawn.—I have a small plot of Grass. 
Mass began to appear on it some time ago, and is 
rapidly spreading. I have given it a dressing of lime 
and lawn sand, hut it does not seem to have affected 
it. I should say the plot, gets very little sun at any 
time of year, l’lease say what is the cause ami cure? 
-C. R. 

[The cause of the Moss in your case is very 
clear, as you say that the lawn gets very little 
sun at any time of the year. Moss forms in 
lawns when the soil is sour and badly drained, 
and this seems to be the case with your lawn. 
You should have it drained in the early 
autumn, if you can, and then when this has 
been done, apply heavy dressings of soot or 
lime—both quite fresh. Do this in showery 
weather, so that they will soon be washed in. 
The lime and soot should kill the Moss, which 
should be raked off with an iron rake. Spread 
some fine soil over all, and then sow some fine 
Grass seed, protecting from birds, if need 
be. You might also try the following remedy, 
which has been found very efficacious in the 
destruction of Moss : —Get some sulphate of 
iron and mix it in the proportion of 1 lb. of 
sulphate to two gallons of water. The solu¬ 
tion should be made in a wooden cask, put¬ 
ting the plain water into the cask first, and 
then adding the solution. Then get a rosed 
watering-pot and apply the mixture to the 
lawn over a space of 15 square yards. It 
should be applied as soon as made, as it loses 
strength by keeping. It should also be made 
with soft or rain water, avoiding, if you can, 
water in which there is lime. This may be 
done at any time of the year, but best, during 
this month. The sulphate is known to be 
acting when the Mass turns black, after which 
it withers away and crumbles'into powder. 
If it has been too weak, the Moss will only 
turn red, and another application is neces¬ 
sary. As Moss generally indicates poorness 
of soil, it will be requisite after the Moss is 
destroyed to apply a top-dressing of loamy 
soil, manure, and wood-ashes.] 

Lotus peliorrhynchus.— Kindly name the en¬ 
closed? Ls it Zizyphus lotus, from Teneriffe, or some¬ 
thing else?—T. 

[The name of the specimen you send is 
Lotus peliorrhynchus, a native of Teneriffe, 
from whence it was introduced in 1884. Zizy¬ 
phus Lotus is a prickly shrub, whose drupe¬ 
like fruits are edible.] 

Primula japonica.— Tn the spring of 1906 1 had 
some Primula japonica plants given me. 1 planted 
them out in a shady place in the open. In nr about 
July 1 potted them up in 5-i tic It pots, and kept them 
well watered. They grew' away, and had leaves 
K inches to 9 inches long. As soon as the cold weather 
came on I took them indoors, and put them in a 
south-east window. They then commenced showing 
flower, hut the leaves turned yellow and died off. I 
had about two flowers on each, and then they died 
off. I have now put them out in cold frame, where 
they are growing away nicely, but not showing any 
flower. Would you kindly tell me their proper treat¬ 
ment I have nothing hut a south-east and north-cast 
window and cold frame.—W. C. 

[The above-named species is one of the 
hardiest and most vigorous of its race, and 
few garden plants are of more easy or simple 
cultivation. The fact that you lifted and 
potted into 5-inch pots in July plants that 
you had planted out in the spring of the same 
year, would be quite sufficient to account for 
all the irregularities that followed. The 
species in question is perfectly hardy, de¬ 
lights in shade, rich soil, and abundance of 
moisture, and will throw up a spike of blos¬ 
soms—the latter arranged on whorls or rings 
at intervals on the stems -when well grown, 
to nearly, or quite, 2 feet high. As you ap¬ 
pear to possess a shady spot in your garden, 
dig it lip deeply, add plenty of old stable- 
manure. so that the roots are not in immedi¬ 
ate contact with it, and plant your specimen 
moderately firm, taking care that the big, 
fleshy roots arc not doubled up in a very small 
hole in the planting, but spread them out 
evenly over the soil before covering them up. 
The plant delights in any amount of mois¬ 
ture at the root, and. when in full growth, 
you will not be likely to overdo it in this 
respect. Being a deciduous species, losing its 
leaves each year, the plant should be grown 


and flowered in the same position. Planted 
at the side of a wet or damp ditch, we have 
known the plant to form rosettes of leaves 
more than 2 feet across. At its best it is one 
of the finest hardy plants we could name.] 

Violets with yellow foliage — 1 am sending you 
two Violet-roots, and hope you will he kind enough to 
tell me why the leaves are so yellow? The Violets 
have been grow n in old hot-bed manure, consisting of 
cow-manure, straw, sweepings, and Beech leaf-mould. 

I have had some fair Violets from my frame, hut 
wish for healthier looking plants. These plants suf¬ 
fered badly from red-spider in summer of 19()f>, and 
were not quite well when transplanted in 19(16 into 
frame. What had 1 better do? — llEl.KN McMiMirs. 

[The unsuitable nature of the soil in which 
your Violets were planted is the cause of the 
pale colour of the foliage. We are surprised 
that you omitted the one great essential - 
fresh soil. Cow-manure, sweepings, etc., are 
not suitable for Violet production. Read the 
notes on page 99, which will afford you infor¬ 
mation that will help you in your future prac¬ 
tices. There is no sign of red-spider on the 
plants you sent, and given suitable soil, there 
would have been ample vigour to have pro¬ 
vided you with satisfactory flowers. Double 
Violets need the best culture to satisfy their 
few requirements.] 

A note from 8outhsea.— Here, in Soutlisea, 
if the Genista, after its blooming period under 
glass is over, be planted in the open ground, 
it will make good headway during the summer, 
and stand a fair chance of living through the 
following winter. In my neighbourhood there 
were several of these in bloom in the open-air 
making a brilliant display. Two of the 
largest were over 9 feet in height. I am, how¬ 
ever, sorry to see that the late cold spell has 
destroyed them all. Now, as this cold spell 
did not destroy the East Lothian Stocks and 
Wallflowers growing in the same neighbour¬ 
hood, it is evident that these Genistas would 
not have occupied their present position at 
the time of the severe winter of 1895, which 
killed all the Wallflowers. The East Lothian 
Stock is rarely seen here in bloom in the 
spring, as it is so liable to be ruined by a 
species of green-fly that can withstand the 
frosts of our average winter. The hard winter 
of 1895 destroyed these pests, and for two 
years afterwards we enjoyed an immunity 
from them, with the result that I had two 
years in succession a nice display of bloom. 
Year after year afterwards I sowed the seed, 
but each year the plants were ruined. Last 
year I made a supreme effort to save them. I 
kept the fly under by repeated applications of 
soft-soap water, and I was rewarded with a 
fine show of bloom, which from its variety in 
this locality was much appreciated. A friend 
at Ventnor tells me in a letter that the fine 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums there have been killed 
by the late frost.—L. C. K. 

Saxifraga apiculata is blooming well with me 
this year. It is *a free-growing, hut rather puzzling 
species, the amount of flowers produced not always 
being in converse ratio to the health and size of tlie 
plants. Biennial division seems to give the best re¬ 
sults. Several specimens, each 6 inches across, have 
very little bloom on them, whereas plants divided last 
year are flowering with the greatest freedom. — 
J. CORNHILL. 

Phloxes.— It is not always realised how advanta¬ 
geous it is to thin out the shoots of herbaceous 
Phloxes in the spring. I refer more particularly to 
old roots that have not been divided. The present is 
an opportune time to get on with the work, pinching 
out the weakliest growths, and so giving more room 
to the development of shoots that are robust. When, 
through neglect or oversight. Phloxes are not divided 
when they should J>e, it frequently happens that they 
become overcrowded, and the centre slmots “ do very 
little good." A judicious thinning in spring will 
obviate this to a great extent.— Townsman. 

Begonias for the flower-garden —Recently in 
Gardkmnc a correspondent inquired as to Begonias 
for the flower-garden, and to what has already been 
said as to planting them out in May, I would like to 
add that they make a most gorgeous show if given a 
position on a sunny border, and planted in a little 
good material—loam and old manure, for instance. 
Last summer was most trying for many plants; but 
beds of Begonias had a most brilliant effect, and 
especially when some trouble had been taken to give 
them good soil. Though they cannot be classed 
amongst plants as producing flowers “ useful for 
cutting," they, nevertheless, contribute very largely 
to the beauty of a gardeu for many weeks during the 
summer.— Woodbastwick. 


Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
(price ls. 6d. each, post free. ls. 9d.) ami Index (3d., 
post free. 3Jd.) for Volume XXVIll. are now ready, 
and may he had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CLIMBING SOLANUMS. 

The Solanum family embraces plants of much 
and varied beauty from all parts of the world. 
Though several among them bear coloured 
fruits, the merit of the climbing-Solanums lies 
in their flowers. Most of them.are natives of 
South America and the West Indies, so that 
even in mild districts, few can be used in the 
open in this country ; but among greenhouse 
climbers there are none better worth growing. 
Their growth is rapid, and young plants grow 
fast and flower within a few months. They 
need little attention beyond keeping clean, 
and a good pruning in early spring. In a 
family so vast there are many species which 
are mere weeds, and often dangerous, as in 


to flowering. So rapid is its growth that in 
one season quite a small plant will cover 
many yards of surface. It is as common in 
Chili as our English Bittersweet, growing in 
the poorest soil, poor soil being the best for 
it as tending to flowers rather than leaf. The 
flowers, carried in late summer, are in mas¬ 
sive clusters of purple-blue or mauve-white, 
sometimes succeeded by small white berries ; 
in the south of France these bunches of fruit 
are handsome. 

8. jasminoides (the Jasmine Nightshade). 

This is one of the most beautiful of climb¬ 
ing plants, with neat foliage and starry white 
flowers, and is quite hardy as a wall shrub in 
many parts of the south of England and Ire¬ 
land. It may be kept low', when it flowers 
freely from side-shoots ; or, if left to itself, it 
rambles a long distance, bearing its clusters 



Wendland's climbing Solanum (Solanum Wcndlandi). 


the case of our native Bittersweet, but the fol¬ 
lowing kinds are beautiful and of great value 
in gardens: — 

Solanum cornioerum. Though the erect 
star-shaped violet flow'ers of this species are 
not without beauty, its distinctive merit lies 
in the hanging fruits of fine appearance 
which succeed them. They are as large as a 
lien’s egg, orange-yellow, and curiously 
marked with five horns or corners near the 
stalk. It is a native of Brazil, and requires 
stove treatment. 

8. CRI8PUM (the Potato-tree).- A hardv 
ornnmentnl Solanum, widely grown as a wall 
shrub in the milder parts of England and Ire¬ 
land, but only safe in the warmest districts 
without this protection. Old plants reach 
many feet in height, and even when cut by 
frost quickly start again ; indeed, it is well to 
prune back to the strongest shoots as an aid 
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in great profusion. These are useful for cut¬ 
ting. If grown in the open it should be given 
a light soil and a cool corner, where protec¬ 
tion can be given during severe weather ; it 
will do well in a north aspect if not too ex¬ 
posed in winter. In the greenhouse it is an 
excellent pillar plant, but loses its leaves in 
winter. Cuttings rooted in spring make many 
feet of growth in a season, flowering freely. 

I There is a variety, floribundum, which is even 
more free and its flowers a triflo larger, 
though smaller in leaf. 

S. pensile. This fine climber, of vigorous 
growth, is not often seen in gardens. The 
single violet-blue flowers do not appear at 
their full size, because the outer petals are 
somewhat reflexed, throwing into relief the 
star-shaped white eye and yellow stamens in 
a way that is attractive and unlike other 
kinds. Demerara and Brazil. 


S. platense.— This is a true creeper, 
which, instead of rambling over the surround¬ 
ing vegetation creeps over the ground, rooting 
freely as it goes, but seldom rising more than 
a foot high. It is found on the banks of the 
Rio Plata, covering the poorest ground with 
its carpet of grey downy leaves. The flowers, 
coming on short erect stems, are white and 
bell-shaped, followed by berries of the same 
colour, which are 6weet and can be eaten. 

S. Seaforthianum. —This is a plant of 
smaller growth than most of its fellows, bear¬ 
ing abundantly light green foliage, prettily 
cut, and very free blooming. The flowers are 
reddish-lilac or mauve, with a conspicuous 
yellow centre. Though an old plant (first 
grown in 1804) it has never become common 
under glass, but has been used with success of 
late upon the Continent as an outdoor 
summer flower. Cuttings root readily, and 
their growth is so rapid as to flower freely the 
same season. During the whole of the 
summer, mature plants bear flowers, which are 
followed by pretty clusters of orange-coloured 
berries of the size of Peas. Grown in com¬ 
pany with the Jasmine-flowered Solanum, the 
contrast is beautiful, but, as a native of the 
West Indies, it is tender, and can only be 
used in the open for a few months and in 
warm nooks. It is best grown under glass, 
where it reaches 6 feet to 10 feet in the season, 
flowering during a great part of the year. It 
is easily grown from seed. 

8. trilobatum. —A climbing shrub, from 
2 feet to 5 feet in height, found in Ceylon and 
the East Indies as a twining creei>cr, armed 
in every part with stout spines. The flowers 
varying from violet and bluo to white, and 
carried in loose bunches, are follow r ed by 
handsome fruits the size of a small Cherry. 
It requires the stove. 

S. Wendlandi.— Visitors to Kew aro 
familiar with the fine form of this plant, grow¬ 
ing in one corner of the succulent house, 
every shoot bearing a dense terminal cluster 
of purplish-white blossoms, each bunch 
measuring nearly a foot across. On the Con¬ 
tinent it has become popular of late years, 
and is now propagated in large quantities. 
There it is nothing unusual to see in the 
markets pot plants only 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height, bearing several bloom-clusters. Nor 
is it nearly so exacting as to temperature as 
its habitat, Costa Rica, would at first imply ; 
on the contrary, it is freer and its beauty 
more lasting in a lower than stove heat, and it 
may be wintered with case in any house 
secure from frost. Like most vigorous 
climbers, howevor, to see it in full beauty it 
must have plenty of room and rich light soil, 
aided by copious waterings when in active 
growth. Under such conditions it thrives, 
continuing in bloom the greater part of the 
summer and autumn. The bold and variable 
foliage is handsome ; the stems slightly 
prickly. The blossoms vary in colour, accord¬ 
ing to the vigour of the plant and the time cf 
year, from a deep to lighter purple, or shading 
to white, with a bunch of golden stamens in 
the centre; those grown in partial shade or 
planted out being the deepest in colour. 
When at rest it loses many of its leaves, and 
is then easily trained and cut back as re¬ 
quired ; in fact, to secure good new growth, 
this is advisable. In many districts it may 
bo used in the open during the summer, 
where, trained on walls or trellis-work, its 
massive clusters are fine. It is easily grown 
from young shoots taken with a heel in spring, 
or may be rooted from pieces of the fleshy 
stems removed in pruning, care being taken 
to keep a sound eye at either end of the sec¬ 
tions, which are placed in heat as ordinary 
; cuttings. 


Amaryllis flowers, green (/>. It.).—By continual 
selection the green tinge which is so pronounced in 
the white portion of the flowers of the original species 
lias been eliminated, or nearly so, this being one of 
the objects aimed at by hybridisers for years. As 
yours have so much green in them, it would appear 
that the seed was saved from flowers not 6o highly 
bred as some of the strains are nowadays. At the 
same time, too much manure would have a tendency 
to colour the flower in this way. No manure in any 
shape should he given from the time of starting till 
they flower. After blooming, when they are making 
their growth, if the pots are well furnished with 
roots, an occasional dose of liquid manure w ill be 
helpful. 
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OROHID3. 

ORCHIDS AT WEYBRIDGE. 

Ip Dondrobiums could generally be flowered 
as well as they are at Fir Grange, Weybridge, 
the residence of Mr. W. A. Bilney, they 
would undoubtedly be more popular. Bloom¬ 
ing, as they do, in the early days of March, 
they fill up a gap and give a wealth of colour 
ail through that month. Nothing at this time 
of year can be finer than Dcndrobium nobile 
nobilius as grown at Fir Grange. Plants 
with the rich hue of perfect health, and car¬ 
rying upwards of a hundred blossoms, perfect 
in form and colour, are wonderfully effective. 
The lovely Ainsworthi is in fine form, the 
rich crimson lip contrasting admirably with 
the large white petals. This is undoubtedly 
one of the loveliest Orchids in cultivation, 
and worthy of any pains that may be taken 
in its culture. Of this hybrid there are seve¬ 
ral varieties, the best of which are Hazelbone 
and Gwendolin. D. Findlayanum is note¬ 
worthy for its broad lip. Cypripedium in- 
signe Sanderse is in good form, as is also the 
pretty little Colax jugosus. Among Odonto- 
glossums, a fine pink variety of Rossi majus 
is conspicuous, as is also a very fine variety 
of Pescatorei with claret lip, the flower being 
three times the size of that of the typical 
form. O. Adriame, gold and chocolate, with 
feathered lip, is a remarkably fine kind, as is 
also Uro-Skinneri, with pink lip and choco¬ 
late petals, and triumphans is one of the 
most richly coloured of this fine family. 

J. Cornhill. 


GROWING ZYGOPETALUMS. 

Kindly give me some details of culture for Zygo- 
lK*talums, with description of flowers, and colours Of 
varieties? 1 greatly appreciate your notes on Orchids 
as they appear.—W. H. SMITH. 

[Zygopetalums are among the easiest 
Orchids to grow under our artificial treat¬ 
ment. Pots to correspond with the size of the 
plants should be half-filled with crocks, over 
these placing a thin layer of rough Sphagnum 
Moss to keep the drainage free. The com¬ 
post should consist of two parts fibrous loam, 
one part fibrous peat, and one part leaf soil, 
adding some chopped Sphagnum Moss, 
broken crocks, and a little coarse sand. It is 
advisable to well mix the materials together. 
A good porous soil is necessary, it being 
essential to the welfare of the plants that the 
water should pass quickly through the com¬ 
post, the succulent roots being liable to decay 
if kept- long in a saturated condition. These 
Zygopetalums grow well in a cool, shady part 
of the intermediate house, and where the 
average temperature is about 60 degs. Small 
yellow thrips are very partial to the young 
rowths of these plants, and to ensure good 
owering the plants must be kept clean. The 
following are well-known kinds: — 

Z. Burkei, from British Guiana, produces 
flowers which are about 2 \ inches across, 
sepals and petals green, with longitudinal 
lines of brown-chocolate, the apices often suf¬ 
fused with the same colour, lip white, with 
a fleshy crest, ribbed with violet-purple. 

Z. crinitum, also from Brazil, has rather 
smaller flowers than the typical species (Z. 
Mackayi). The sepals and petals are green, 
barred with brown, lip white, streaked with 
densely barred violet-blue, sometimes red- 
crimson veins. 

Z. Mackayi, the typical species, was intro¬ 
duced from Brazil in 1826. The variety has 
always been in high repute among growers on 
account of the pleasant perfume of its flowers, 
which are each about 3 inches across, sepals 
and petals light yellow-green, blotched with 
purplish-brown. The lip is broad, fan- 
shaped, white, streaked and spotted with 
violet-purple, both streaks and spots being 
often arranged in radiating lines. 

Z. maxim,ARE. an old species, was origi¬ 
nally introduced in 1829 from Rio de Janeiro, 
and havS always been much appreciated bv 
amateurs on account of the rich violet-blue of 
the labellum. The sepals and petals are 
green, blotched and barred with chocolate- 
brown. This species is distinct in growth 
from its conveners in having a creeping 
rhizome, and in its native habitat is always 
found growing on the stems of Tree-Ferns, 
upon pieces of which it is nearly always im- 
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orted. A strong piece of copper-wire should 
e firmly attached to the Fern block that it 
may be suspended from the roof of the house, 
affording the plant plenty of water at all 
seasons. 

Z. rostratum is a very beautiful species 
from British Guiana. Its flowers arc each 
about 4 inches across, the sepals and petals 
greenish, shaded in the centre with rose- 
brown, white at the base, greenish at the 
apex. The large lip is white, with some j>ur- 
plish streaks at the base. This plant may be 
grown in pots, as recommended for Z. 
Mackayi, but it requires more heat, and 
should have a shady position in the East 
Indian house, or the ordinary plant stove. It 
requires plenty of water at the root at all 
times, and insect pests must be guarded 
against, or it will quickly deteriorate.] 


Cymbidium Sanderi.— We repret that in our 
issue of April 13th, p. 89, the legend to the Orchid 
cut was by mistake given as C. Sanderi. We find that 
the flowers figured represent those of C. Wiganianum, 
which we hope to give the history of in an early 
issue. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 

| Suitable plants for present purposes are 
numerous, and afford excellent choice. 
Bulbs in variety should now be made the 
most of in preference to using so many 
plants of permanent character. The choicer 
kinds of Hyacinths may now be had in flower 
with but little forcing. If used too largely, 
the fragrance would be overpowering, but a 
few plants of distinct colours or shades of 
one colour would scarcely ever be found too 
much in rooms of average size. When, how¬ 
ever, this is the case, advantage should be 
taken of other positions in the house. For 
instance, the entrance-hall might be suitable, 
or, where corridors exist, these, again, would 
be convenient spots. The Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissi belong to the same category, and are 
almost indispensable at this season for deco¬ 
ration. These could be turned to the same 
account as the Hyacinths, separately or iu 
conjunction therewith. The same reason-i 
do not operate against Tulips, hence they 
can be placed in any room. Tulips are fre¬ 
quently allowed to get too far advanced into 
flower before they are taken in; this is a 
mistake, for it is most interesting to watch 
the development of the blooms both as re¬ 
gards size and colour. The same applies to 
Hyacinths and other bulbs in a greater or 
less degree, and, in fact, to nearly all flower¬ 
ing plants that, are so used. 

Daffodils in variety are beautiful pot 
plants, the common double Lent Lily not by 
any means the least important, by reason of 
its good lasting properties. Bicolor Hors- 
fieldi is one of the choicest, its lovely flowers, 
with golden trumpets and white perianths, 
are so very distinct, whilst the broad, strap- 
like foliage and dwarf growth add to its 
beauty. N. poetieus ornatus, if forced too 
early, comes rather spindly in the foliage, 
but a little later on it will be a most pleasing 
change. A lovely combination just now is 
Iris reticulata and Narcissus Bulbocodium 
(the Hoop-petticoat, Narciss). The extended 
culture of Daffodils during the past few 
years has added greatly to the number of 
furnishing plants in pots for at least three 
months in the year. From the middle of 
January to the middle of April, one or other 
of the varieties may be easily had in flower. 
Both the Crocus and the Snowdrop are avail¬ 
able as pot plants. Clumps of Lilies of the 
Valley will now be much more satisfactory 
than single crowns; these always look the 
better of the two by reason of the greater 
quantity of foliage. Solomon’s Seal is 
readily forced; when well managed in 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots it is a beautiful feature, being 
so distinct from anything else. Cyclamens 
as vase or rustic basket plants arc now quite 
in season, lasting much better than in mid¬ 
winter. Lachenalias are indispensable for 
the early spring, being so unlike anything 
else. They last also a long time in condi¬ 
tion, this being an important point. Scilla 
sibirica would be an excellent companion to 
the Lachenalias or to the Crocus. If the 
bulbs be packed elosolv together in 6-inch 
pots, a fine mass of flower will be obtained. 


Triteleia uniflora is also very pretty when 
grown in pots. 

Whatever kinds of bulbs are used, note 
should be taken of green Moss as a sur¬ 
facing whenever and wherever it is obtain¬ 
able ; those who are situated in the country 
scarcely appreciate the value of fresh green 
Moss as they should do. As a surfacing to 
bulbs it is of the greatest service, saving the 
trouble of watering to a large extent. 


FINE-FOLIAGED PLANTS FOR THE 
SUMMER. 

Fine-foliaged plants play such an im¬ 
portant part, in the home that it, is advisable 
at the outset, of a season to take stock, mak¬ 
ing what additions are needful and dispensing 
with any that, are worn out and unsuitable. 
The disposition nowadays to grow many 
moderate-sized plants in preference to large, 
ungainly specimens, has much to commend 
it, inasmuch as the medium-sized plants may 
be used for table decoration with good effect, 
and do not take up much room. Small Ferns, 
Asparaguses, Aralias, Aspidistras, Fieuses, 
and Grevilleas may all l>e used to good 
account. Of course, anyone having a green¬ 
house has a greater advantage with fine-foli¬ 
aged plants, as to exchange them occasion¬ 
ally, and give them a few weeks of green¬ 
house treatment, is very beneficial to them, 
and one ean pot, them on and look after them 
better than when such changes have to be 
made, say, in a house-window. Quite small 
plants ean be procured in pots now at a 
trifling cost, and if it is desired, these ean be 
shifted on, and make good specimens by 
autumn. Woodbastwick. 


FERNS. 

PLUMOSE FORMS OF NEPIIltOLEPIS. 
The figure in Gardening (page 77) of Neph- 
rolepis exaltata elegantisdma shows well the 
distinguishing features of this class, which 
now includes several forms. In the typical 
Nephrolepis exaltata, known in America as 
the Boston Fern, the fronds are but once 
divided, and hold themselves in a decidedly 
stiff, somewhat erect, manner, while there is a 
profusion of long, wirv runners about the base 
of the plant. This Fern has been long grown 
in gardens, but no very marked divergence 
from the normal form made its appearance 
till a few years ago. when the variety Piersoni 
originated iu the United States, where it 
quickly became popular, and soon made its 
way to this country. Since then others of 
this section have* been put into commerce, a 
truly remarkable one, and, perhaps, the finest 
of all, being todeaoides, which was given a 
first-elass certificate by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society last autumn. This has the same 
prominent features as in the 1 variety elegan- 
tisshna - that is to say. instead of the narrow, 
rather stiff, and once-divided fronds, they 
are wide at the base, and gradually ta]>cr to 
the point. The plumose character is so pro¬ 
nounced, and the divisions of the 1 frond so 
overlap one another, as to bear a considerable 
resemblance to Todea superba, hence the 
varietal name of todeaoides. Yet another in 
the same way—Whitmani—was given an 
award of merit in February last. It is a good 
deal in the wav of todeaoides, but has also. I 
think, a leaning towards elegantissima. An¬ 
other form of Nephrolepis, whose leaflets are 
divided again nearly to the midrib, is N. 
Bausei, a seedling variation from N. pluimi. 
Both these are remarkable from the fact that 
they are absolutely deciduous, or even mor*» 
than that, as the crown of the plant perishes, 
and the only portion which remains alive is 
some oblong-shaped tubers about the size of 
a small Acorn. These must be kept moist, 
during the winter, and in spring, if shaken 
clear of the old soil, and repotted, they 
quickly push up a crown of fronds. Nephro¬ 
lepis rufescens tripinnatifida is another ex¬ 
tremely pretty example of a plumose form. 
It is a rather upright-growing plant, with 
fronds from 2 feet to 3 feet long, and 
4 inches to 6 indies wide, the colour being a 
pleasing shade of bright green. A few years 
since this was a very popular plant, but the 
advent of these transatlantic forms of N. ex¬ 
altata has led to its being less grown. X. 
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ROSES, i 

ROSE J. B. CLARK. 

Whatever will be the future judgment of 
Rose growers upon this Rose, it cannot be 
denied that the blossoms exhibited in 1905 
at Regent’s Park, when the gold medal was 
awarded to the variety, were of huge size, 
some of them measuring as much as 7 inches 
across, and in its half-open form, ns depicted 
in the illustration, it us of exquisite shape. 

The colour is just what we have wanted for 
some time in the Hybrid Tea group, although 
I must confess I think it is wrong to place 
the Rose among the Hybrid Teas. To see it 
growing, with its fine, lusty, spiny growths, 
gives one the impression at once that it be¬ 
longs to the Hybrid Perpetual class. It was 
rather remarkable that so few good flowers of 
J. B. Clark were exhibited in 1906. This 

that 1,170 of these cquld well be spared. 
As the remaining thirty would do all that 
is required in the supplying of fruit of 
comparatively recent varieties, some are 
distinctly good, and will find a place in the 
thirty, and many old sorts are useless. 
They are only kept alive by their names 
being well known, and the fact that they 
appear on the show-tables. And these 
show-tables are not always blessings- to 
wit, the Pear Marie Benoist is frequently 
shown, and I admit it is handsome; but, 
personally, I have never once tasted it fit 
to eat raw. And still writers in the press 
recommend it. I would like to know who 
can submit an outside-grown fruit of 
Marie Benoist fit to eat? 1 feel that plant¬ 
ing a fruit-tree is a serious matter, and 
when the wrong sort gets planted it is a 
loss for a long time. Something really 
ought to be done to guard the innocent 
planters. H. C. Smith, Guernsey. 

RENOVATING OLD FRUIT TREES. 
Where Apple or Pear-trees are large and 
old, and susceptible to canker, yet havo 
fairly clean main stems, it is surprising 
how such trees may be renovated if later 
on beheaded, and grafted with varieties 
such as are found to do well in the locality, 
and do not canker, whilst canker is a 
disease that originates largely because soil 
is poor or roots have gone wide and deep 
into poor soil; yet certain varieties of 
Apples will canker readily, whilst others 
will not suffer. Old trees to be so treated 
should now be cut back to one half the 
length purposed finally, the final cutting 
being done about the middle of April. 
Before inserting the grafts round or on the 
margins of the severed branches, it is wise 
to pare off smoothly with a sharp knife the 
rough surface left by the saw. as that facili¬ 
tates callusing. At once, if not already 
done, nice clean, stout shoots 12 inches to 
15 inches in length should be cut from the 
trees intended to supply the grafts ; have 
a name laf)el attached, and then be laid in 
by their bottoms fully 6 inches in depth 
into ground under a north wall, fence, or 
hedge. The object of that is to help keep 
the grafts restful rather longer than are 
the trees to be worked, as then some sap 



of the Hybrid Perpetuals that I should never 
think of calling them Hybrid Teas. How¬ 
ever, this is of little moment save to exhi¬ 
bitors. What we are concerned about is 
whether the variety is worthy of extended 
culture. In reply I should say give the Rose 
a good trial, but do not plant or bud it largely 
until you have proved its worth more exten¬ 
sively. 

I can recall many Roses that have ap 
peared like a meteor, and have disappeared 
almost as quickly, but I think it is due to 
every Rose, especially when seen so good ns 
this variety has been, to give it a fair trial 
under all conditions before praising or con¬ 
demning it. 

In fulness of bloom J. B. Clark is about on 
a par with Ben Cant. This is a deep scarlet- 
crimson, with dark flushes in centre, a truly 
gorgeous bloom, with splendid pointed 
centre. It is a very vigorous grower, some- 


bited. This Rose has an extra vigorous 
habit of growth, which compels one either to 
grow the variety as a standard or to have it 
upon low poles. It is one of those sorts that 
if left to itself and sparsely pruned its bend¬ 
ing growths will be laden with lovely buds, 
and if this practice be continued each season, 
and the old growths cut away annually, one 
never need be without a grand button-hole. 

Rosa. 

FRUIT. 

TOO MANY VARIETIES OF PEARS. 
The time has come for those interested in 
the horticultural press to again take up the 
question of which Pears are worth growing 
and which sorts are not. There is now, I 
suppose, 1,200 recorded varieties, and I fancy 


seems to prove the variety is not good as a 
maiden ; indeed, the raisers say that it suc¬ 
ceeds best trained as a Pillar Rose, and I can 
quite believe it. There is a number of grand 
Roses that have their special season, and I 
should say this Rose is such an one ; but, 
lersoually, 1 prefer a Rose that is always re- 
iable. When we have one of those lovely 
dripping Junes which Roses revel in we may 
see J. B. Clark in fine form, but at present 
I must say I have not had tho variety of ex¬ 
ceptional merit. Mr. Dickson informed me 
that J. B. Clark originated from Lord Bacon, 
and crossed, I believe, with Gruss an Tcp- 
litz, but of this I am not. quite sure. I have 
often thought something could be made out 
of some of our richly-coloured II.P. Roses 
that possess a sort of Tea-like tendency in 
their freedom of flowering. I have some 
seedlings from Caroline Testout crossed with 
red Roses, such as Eugene Furst, Victor 
Hugo, etc., but their acqwth is so like that 
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thing similar to J. B. Clark, and the pair 
would make a fine group if the growths 
were retained a good length, and supported 
bv sticks or canes. • Let such a bed be 
planted with the bushes about 4 feet apart. 
This would afford an opportunity of having 
an undergrowth of the dwarf-growing Victor 
Hugo, another superb variety of lovely rich 
colouring. I liko the look of one of last 
year's novelties, Lady Rossmore, and if 1 
mistake not it will be a valuablo addition to 
the claret-crimson Roses. It appears to be 
as free and continuous in flowering as it is 
beautiful in colouring. There is another 
Rose I am exceedingly fond of, and that is 
Monsieur Desir. It is one of the most frag 
rant sorts we have, and tho colour is a rich 
velvety crimson, with violet shading. The 
buds are extremely pretty, useful for coat- 
flowers, and although we may never see the 
vnrietv in a show box, I think it is far more 
beautiful than a number often seen exhi- 


is set up before the graft buds begin to 
move. The shoots thus laid in can be well 
washed before cut into grafts, whilst for small 
grafting work wax is now largely used for large 
trees, the branches of which admit of three cr 
more grafts to l>e inserted into each one. A 
mixture of clay and fresh horse-droppings, well 
beaten up, and mixed in almost equal propor¬ 
tions before water is added, makes, on tho 
whole, the best protection. Of course, the 
cut surface of the stems, as well as the lower 
portions of the grafts, is coated with tho 
clay when the work is well done, and air is 
excluded, until not only is the graft junction 
complete, but the exposed surface of the cut 
stem when the clay is removed is found to 
have partially call used over. Almost miracu¬ 
lous are the results obtained from treating in 
this way old trees that otherwise have been 
worthless. A. D. 

Melons in frames. Strong plants set. out 
in a frame now with a comfortable bottom 
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heat should produce ripe fruits in July. Do 
not shade, but ventilate carefully to ensure 
hardy, strong foliage. Give a little air at 
the back of the early house in the morning, 
and sprinkle and close early in the afternoon 
on bright days. The sun will do a good deal 
to the forcing.—E. H. 


A NEW FRUITING BRAMBLE (RUBUS 
PLATYPHYLLUS). 

A new fruiting Bramble is announced by M. 
Allard in the Revue Horticole. It is Rubus 
platyphyllus, native of the Caucasus. It is 
said to be of' exceptional vigour; the 
branches, which may extend over 9 feet, are 
bright red, and are covered with stiff, 
glandular hairs of the same colour, and re¬ 
sembling prickles. When trailing on the 
ground, owing to want of support, the ends 
of the branches take root, and form new 
plants. The leaf is large, and nearly ever¬ 
green, and in autumn greenish-white be¬ 
neath. The flowers, appearing about the end 
of May, are white, and are borne in a ter¬ 
minal panicle with leaves. They are suc¬ 
ceeded by an abundant crop of fine violet- 
purple berries, rather long in shape, and 
covered with down. The fruit, which ripens 
from the beginning of June to August, is not 
only handsome in itself, but very pleasant to 
the taste,* making excellent preserve, and 
said to be superior to that of Raspberries. 
This Rubus does not produce suckers. 

M. Allard describes his method of culti¬ 
vating it as follows: “I give it the form of a 
goblet by forming a circle round .the stem 
about 6 feet in diameter with eleven stakes, 
weir fixed into the soil,• but so that their 
height above the soil is about 9 feet. The 
stakes stand at equal distances apart, and 
are hooped together in three places, 
3 feet 3 inches apart. I then select eleven 
of the best branches, and fasten them sepa¬ 
rately, and at full length, to the stakes. The 
branches thus enjoy the full benefit of the 
air and light, which allows of the full de¬ 
velopment and ripening of the fruit in tiie 
best conditions.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Strawberry plants falling.— Kindly tell me 
what is the matter with my forced Strawberry plants? 
They are Royal Sovereign. The berries, you will 
notice, turn brown at the end, and the plants do not 
seem to flourish. They have been watered every day 
with water out of a rain-water tank.—J. Laurance. 

[You do not furnish us with the slightest 
amount of information as to how your Straw¬ 
berry plants have been treated, which makes 
it difficult for us to assign a cause for the 
fruits failing to swell. Had you stated 
whether the plants were subjected to little or 
much heat in the early stages of forcing and 
when in bloom, and if the flowers were arti¬ 
ficially fertilised with the aid of a rabbit’s- 
tail or camel-hair brush, every day or not, we 
should then have been in a position to Bpeak 
more definitely. As it is, we can only conjec¬ 
ture, seeing that the plant sent is in a healthy 
condition, that artificial fertilisation was 
either neglected or imperfectly-performed, as 
a result of not following it up day after day, 
or else that the flowers were not in a dry con¬ 
dition when fertilised, which would also pre¬ 
vent their setting properly.] 

Raising new fruits. -What is the usual way in 
which new varieties of Apples, Pears, and Plums are 
produced? Name the largest Apple in cultivation?— 
A Salopian Reader. 

[With respect to the production of new or 
seedling fruits, the usual practice is for raisers 
to early in the expanding remove the pollen 
anthers from two or three flowers on an 
Apple, Pear, or Plum-tree, and to tie over 
those flowers a piece of fine muslin. Some 
four or six days later pollen from flowers of 
another variety of the fruit is carried to these 
flowers, and the stigmas then ready for such 
fertilisation are touched or coated with the 
pollen, thus effecting crosses that will in the 
course of time produce seeds, aud these, when 
Kown, seedling trees that should in time fruit. 
No guarantee, however, can be given that 
these seedling varieties will be specially good. 
They may be, or they may be worthless, such 
is the uncertainty which attends an inter¬ 
crossing or artificial fertilisation. Without 
doubt many seedlings of these fruits are 
raised, the flowers producing which were not 
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thus cross fertilised, but may have been so 
by insects or the wind, or not have been so 
fertilised at all. With respect to which is 
the largest Apple in cultivation, no special 
one can be named, because the size of Apples 
varies according to culture, soil, nature of 
trees, thinness of crops, and other causes. 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch produces wonderfully fine 
as well as most handsome fruits. So also 
does Gloria Mundi, the fruits being more 
conical, whilst Warner’s King gives occa¬ 
sionally huge, flatfish fruits. Other very fine 
Apples are Lord Derby, Royal Late Coo'king, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Byford Wonder, Pott s 
Seedling, Alfriston, Hamblings, and Ecklin- 
ville.] 

Fruit prospeot8. —Naturally, the prospect 
of getting a really fine fruit crop this year 
creates high anticipations. These hopes are 
founded, first, on the fact that fruit-buds are 
abundant in every direction, and plump. 
Then they are more dormant than has been 
the case at this time of year for several sea¬ 
sons. We may well expect that Pears, 
Plums, and Cherries will not be really in 
bloom until April is well advanced; and, 
seeing that the winter has been by no means 
a mild one, there is good reason to anticipate 
that the too common late spring frosts will 
this season not visit us. That the compara¬ 
tive dormancy seen on trees and bushes is 
not at all due to the winter weather is cer¬ 
tain. Observers declare that a good deal of 
this restfulness is due to the thorough 
hardening the wood had last summer. It is 
just possible that the comparatively dry 
weather experienced since January may also 
help to that end. Certainly we could do 
with a few more inches of rainfall yet ere the 
summer sets in. In any case, a glorious 
bloom is assured.—D. 

Look! sohedufes—It is a little late to write 
on this matter, but I should like to call the 
attention of all those responsible for framing 
the same, where it has not already been done, 
to a careful discrimination in allotting the 
prizes. I have before me at present one 
mainly devoted to cottagers, with a few small 
prizes allotted to gardeners, and find these 
among others :—For three dishes of fruit, dis¬ 
tinct: 1, five shillings ; 2, four shillings ; 3, 
three shillings. One dish of Tomatoes : 1, six 
shillings ; 2. four shillings ; 3, two shillings. 
A braoe of Cucumbers : ,1, seven shillings ; 2, 
five shillings ; 3, three shillings. The com* 
pilers evidently reckon a brace of Cucumbers 
of considerably more value than three dishes 
of fruit. I merely cite the above to draw at¬ 
tention to the necessity for care in drawing 
up such schedules.—E. B. 

Birds and fruit-growers.— In your valu¬ 
able paper Gardening for the 6th inst. ap¬ 
pears an article entitled, “ Birds and fruit¬ 
growers,” in the course of which you say: — 
“ Mr. F. Smith in the paper already referred 
to (read before the Maidstone Farmers’ Club), 
said that he had trapped over a thousand 
blackbirds and thrushes per annum for years 
past, and that he would need to kill double 
the number to keep these birds at all within 
bounds in 1906-7, etc.” As I am interested 
in fruit-growing, and have an interest in an 
orchard which suffers annually, or, at least, 
a« frequently as the vagaries of this climate 
permit us to enjoy an abundant fruit crop, 
from the attacks of these pests, I should 
take it as a special favour if Mr. Smith would 
give us particulars of the trap he employs. 
The alarming increase of these foes, in spite 
of all methods to keep«them within reasonable 
bounds, is such that I consider it is the duty 
of all interested in fruit-growing to use every 
device to suppress their numbers as far as 
possible for the mutual well-being of all con¬ 
cerned— Jab. R. Airey, Rochdale. 

Apple Annie Elizabeth _I read with great 

interest an article on the Apple Annie Eliza¬ 
beth, in your number of March 23rd. In it 
you state, that the origin and peculiar name 
of the variety are obscure. 1 can give you 
reliable information on the subject, for ‘the 
matter came under my own personal obser¬ 
vation. Somewhere about the year 1857 my 
brother had a piece of garden ground on the 
outskirts of Leicester, and near by a Mr. 
Greatorex was living. My brother and he 
shared some Pea-sticks, and at the end of the 


season, when Mr. Greatorex was clearing his 
ground, he found one of the “sticks” had 
taken root, and was growing. He called in 
my brother and me to look, and, as it was a 
fruit-tree, decided to let it stand. The next 
year it proved to be an Apple-tree, and bore 
blossom, and about the fourth year some 
fruit came to perfection. He sent for Mr. 
Harrison, the seed merchant, and it was such 
an extraordinarily fine specimen that Mr. 
Harrison secured the grafts. Mr. Greatorex 
had one daughter, named Annie Elizabeth, 
and he chose to name the Apple after her. 
The original tree is still standing in the gar¬ 
den. The house is occupied by friends of 
mine, and last year they sent me a fine 
sample of fruit from the old tree. I know 
specimens have been sent to all the Courts of 
Europe, and, to my mind, it is one of the 
finest Apples grown.—F. C. Musson, 10, 
Upper C harlcs-street, Leicester. 

Pot-Vines ripening Crapes.— The Grapes 
should be commencing to colour now, and 
more ventilation must be given with a little 
air on at night. If the pots are plunged in a 
leaf bed the roots will now have worked 
through, and will be drawing some nourish¬ 
ment from the bed, which will be a great help 
to the finishing when the roots are confined 
altogether to the pots. There is a danger of 
injuring the colour and finish if strong liquids 
are given too freely, but when the roots have 
food within reach outside the pots the Grapes 
always finish well. One of the best lots of 
pot-Vines I have seen was stood on a slate 
stage, and the pots were surrounded by old 
turf, mixed with manure, into which the roots 
worked freely, and stimulants could be given 
to the roots outside the pots.—E. H. 


OUR SCHOOL GARDENS. 

Our boys’ school gardens form a block of 
twenty-eight, varying in length from 20 feet 
to 10 feet, and 9 feet in width. They are close 
to the school, and are fenced off from the 
playground by a 4 feet high run of wire 
netting. Whilst doing very well last year 
for the first time, it was thought desirable 
to leave the plots uncropped during the 
winter, that they should be manured and 
trenched. That work was well carried out 
by the lads in the autumn, a good dressing of 
manure furnished by the local authority 
being put on to the plots, and buried down 
as the trenching proceeded. The work led 
to the excavation of much stone and other 
worthless matter, and thus materially im¬ 
proved the root area for the crops. During 
the late winter a further dressing of manure 
was put on to the plots, and spread about, 
that in washing in the soil might be equally 
fertilised. On March 13th the first lesson 
in digging began, and continued over four 
lessons, being completed on March 22nd. 
The allotted time for the garden lesson is 
forty minutes on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
The spectacle of twenty-eight earnest boys 
digging away with all the strength and 
knowledge they can command is a most 
pleasing one, and naturally leads to the im- 
reesion that most of them in after life will 
ecome good amateur or cottage gardeners, 
because now the work seems to possess great 
attractions. No doubt the change from class¬ 
room work to gardening in the open is very 
pleasing, and still further, healthy. 

Already the school head teacher has got in 
his stock of seeds, and sowing will commence 
at once. This work is always specially at¬ 
tractive, as boys seem to realise their re¬ 
sponsibility so much more when committing 
seed to the soil. Besides a few flowering 
annuals, there are supplied Parsley, Onion, 
Carrot, Beet, Parsnip, Turnip, Spinach, 
and other seeds, also Peas in two varieties 
for each garden, dwarf and Runner Beans, 
and two rows of diverse varieties of Potatoes. 
By June, when the gardens are fully 
cropped, the group will present a delightful 
appearance. A. D. 

Kingston, Surrey. 


The Holm Oak (J. Carson ).—The Holm or Ever¬ 
green Oak is Quercus Ilex, native of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, and quite hardy in England. It is 
the most valuable evergreen Oak lor Britain. There 
are many named varieties, but few of them are so 
beautiful as the wild kind. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— -Roses are, or should be, 
lovely now, as are also the Sikkim Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and their many hybrids. I have 
seen these do well planted in beds of peat, 
but generally it is more convenient to grow 
them in pots or tubs, so that when the growth 
is getting firm the plants may be placed out¬ 
side to ripen and form flower-buds for next 
season. The house then can be arranged in 
quite a different way. Personally I do not 
care to see a house always filled with the same 
plants arranged in the same way. I have had 
charge of houses filled with Camellias, but 
except when the plants were in flower the 
house was generally shunned by visitors, 
simply because there was nothing fresh to see. 
For this reason we lifted the greater part of 
the Camellias, and placed them in pots or 
tubs to give more scope for other things, and 
do away with an irksome monotony. One 
never gets tired of graceful Palms if well 
grown and healthy, and a corner filled with 
Cactuses comes as a pleasant break, and the 
same may be said of a case of Filmy Ferns, 
which must always be in a damp atmosphere 
and in the shade. I have seen places sunk 
below the level of the conservatory for these 
plants, as it makes an interesting change. 
Azaleas are now at their best. We find a 
north house very useful for retarding the 
plants. During the hot, bright sunshine of 
the past week it has been difficult to keep an 
ordinary plant-house cool enough without 
shade. Palms and other fine-foliaged plants 
soon lose tone if exposed to hot sunshine ; but 
when the roof is hung with climbers the tem¬ 
perature is lower, and plants suffer less on 
bright days. Damp the floors to create 
vapour. 

Cape Heaths.— A well-grown collection of 
Heaths is now a rarity, and yet how beautiful 
and interesting they are! Some day, I sup¬ 
pose, they will come back again, as will also 
the beautiful New Holland or Australian 
plants. They disappeared because they could 
not give us longer-stalked flowers for cut¬ 
ting. We have, of course, the soft-wooded 
members of the family left, and very beautiful 
they are when in flower in winter and early 
spring. A well-grown plant of Erica Caven- 
dishi, E. propendens, or of the ventricosa 
family, is always bright and interesting. It 
is probable that some might now find a diffi¬ 
culty in growing Heaths at first, but their 
wants are exceedingly simple, and may be 
briefly summed up thus:—Clean pots care¬ 
fully drained, good fibrous peat and sharp 
sand, very firm potting (with the collar of the 
plant well up), very careful watering (especi¬ 
ally after repotting); but the person who has 
learnt from experience never need be in any 
difficulty after tapping the pot. Watering in 
driblets will not do. If the plant is dry all 
the soil must be moistened. Very little fire 
heat is required for this family, even in winter, 
but the ventilation must be perfect, and the 
house mu6t be light. Their propagation from 
cuttings is not difficult under bell glasses in 
careful hands, but they should not be mixed 
up with other things. 

Plants for table decoration.— If this work 
forms a special feature of the establishment, 
a low span-roofed pit is the best place for 
them, and the part devoted to small Palms 
and Ferns must be shaded. Crotons and 
other bright-leaved plants do not want quite 
so much shade, as light is necessary to put on 
colour; but in the middle of the day, when 
the sun is hot, even Crotons will lose their 
freshness if exposed to hot sunshine. A 
.roller blind is the most suitable, as it can be 
let down when the heat is intense, and 
rolled up again when the sun goes under a 
cloud, or, at any rate, early in the afternoon. 
All the most useful plants for this work may 
be well grown in a house of this character, 
and it is best wly?re possible to make a 
specialty of those plants which need the same 
treatment. 

Orchard house.— Trees in pots will now re¬ 
quire a good deal of water, with some stimu¬ 
lant in it once or twice a week. The liquid 
from a farmyard tank requires no addition 
when diluted. A bag qfooot sunk in tile tank 
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will be an improvement, as soot-water when 
clear is a very useful stimulant for most 
things. If there is no farmyard tank to run to 
then something else must be used. Special 
manures for particular plants are blended 
now, and these answer very well, but what¬ 
ever is used is best given in the water. This 
refers to other fruits besides Peaches. Plums 
do well in pots, as do also Cherries, but 
Apricots are not always so satisfactory. 1 
have seen Apricots do well planted out in cool 
houses, but the ventilation must be very per¬ 
fect and the border must be firm. 

Pines. —This is a good time to shift on suc¬ 
cessions, and renew plunging beds. Suckers 
also may be taken from old stools, and 
started in 5-inch or fl inch pots. Plunged in 
bottom heat they soon make roots, and grow 
freely. Pines are not difficult to manage 
where there are heat and moisture ; but there 
must be root warmth as well as top heat. 
Watering must be in careful hands. 

Flne-follaged plants for rooms.— When 
the sun gains power fine-foliaged plants are in 
greater demand. Palms are indispensable, 
and where gas is used Aspidistras are favour¬ 
ite plants. This is a suitable time for repot¬ 
ting these, and if the plants are too large 
division may take place. It is not wise to 
break them up too much unless there is a 
warm house to encourage root action for a 
time, but a large plant may be divided in the 
centre. 

Outdoor garden.— The last week in March 
and the early part of April are often very 
trying to newly planted shrubs and trees, 
especially those of an evergreen character. 
Those things when carefully planted ought 
not to die, but they very often do, entirely 
through neglect. A mulch of manure on the 
surface, and watering when necessary, will 
keep things safe, but the difficulty with many 
people is to know when and how to water. 
Some of my amateur friends never think a 
plant or shrub requires water till the leaves 
are turning brown, and then when it is too 
late to save life they flood the ground. Try 
to anticipate this period, and very often a 
sprinkling overhead in the afternoon of a 
bright day will be of more service than giving 
so much water to the roots when they are not 
in a condition from recent removal to take it 
up. This is a very good season to move ever¬ 
greens if the watering is in careful hands. 
All late flowering perennials may be trans¬ 
planted. This refers to such things as Star- 
worts or Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, Gail- 
lardias, Rudbeckias, Japanese Anemones, 
and all things which flower late in summer 
or autumn. Get all Gladioli planted. Sow 
seeds of biennials and perennials. All things 
are best sown in drills, as they are easily kept 
clean. Mulch newly planted Carnations, and 
water if necessary. Make new plantation of 
Violets for frames. 

Fruit garden.— Get on with the grafting, 
as the sap is running freely now. Those who 
use heavy coverings to protect blossoms of 
fruit-trees should uncover on bright days to 
strengthen the growth. Look sharp nfter in¬ 
sects, and use the Tobacco-powder distributor 
when the first fly appears, and there will 
probably be either green or black-fly on the 
Peaches now if nothing is done. Tobacco- 
powder used in time is a sure remedy, and the 
cost is so trifling. A shilling tin will keep 
the trees a long while clean if used in time. 
Do not wait till the leaves begin to curl. Use 
the Tobacco-powder when the leaves are dry ; 
it is more penetrating, and more destructive 
to the insects. It will not injure the blos¬ 
soms, and very often the flies are there before 
the blossoms are set, when a liquid wash 
might be objectionable. Do not be in a hurry 
to begin disbudding too early. We shall 
probably have cold weather yet, and the 
foliage will help to shelter the young fruit. 
Some of the best of the forced Strawberries 
may be set on one side and watered when 
necessary till it is convenient to plant them 
out. Healthy plants of Royal Sovereign will 
produce another crop towards the end of the 
summer, and come in useful. Mulch with 
good short manure beds of alpine Straw¬ 
berries, and cut off the early blossoms. 
Vegetable garden.— Plant dwarf French 


Beans on the warm border, and start a few 
Scarlet and other Runners in boxes for trans¬ 
planting. Prepare Celery trenches, and 
plant Lettuces on the ridges. Sow Lettuces 
in small quantities fortnightly, so as to always 
have young plants coming on. Broad Beans 
and Marrow Peas planted now will be sure 
to come in right. Prepare a site for Vege¬ 
table Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers. Work 
in some good loam round the roots ; it will be 
more serviceable than so much manure, which 
results in gross growth and few fruits. Earth 
up early Cauliflowers, and tie the leaves of 
early Cabbages together loosely, to hasten 
hearting. Make new beds of herbs. It is 
well to have plenty of Mint. We have two 
beds, one in a south aspect, for early use, and 
one in a cool position, to come later, and 
then, of course, roots are wanted to supply 
Green Mint in winter. Tarragon is often 
wanted for flavouring, and the annual herbs, 
Basil, Savory, and Sweet Marjoram, should 
be sown now, the two former in heat for trans¬ 
planting and the Savory outside. Sow 
plenty of Parsley and Chervil. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COXING WEEK'S WO&K. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 22nd.— We grow a good many of the 
common forms of Cypripedium. These have 
been overhauled, and, those requiring it, 
repotted in well-drained pots in very fibrous 
material. The water-pot will be in careful 
hands. Sowed main crop of Long Beet. 
Peach-trees on walls have been examined, and 
where any fly is present Tobacco-powder has 
been used. Disbudding Peaches on walls will 
be deferred for another week, as cold nights 
may yet come. 

Aj)ril 23rd .—Filled several baskets with 
Asparagus Sprengeri and A. plumosus. The 
latter is not so common in baskets as Spren¬ 
geri, but when well established throws out 
long trails, which are useful for cutting. 
Thinned the young growth of Figs in warm 
house, and pinched the shoots to the fifth 
leaf. Sublaterals are not permitted to extend 
on Vines to crowd the main leaves. Killed a 
number of 6-inch pots with Lily of the Valley 
crowns, so as to make good potfuls when in 
flower. They will come on in frames now. 

April 24 th .—Filled a number of pans with 
Selaginellas. They come on well in a damp, 
shady place where there is some warmth. 
Put in more cuttings of Begonias and Poin- 
settias in brisk bottom heat. The early- 
rooted cuttings have been potted off. Planted 
out 1 foot apart Violet cuttings which were 
well rooted. The land has been specially 
prepared. La France, Princess of Wales, 
Admiral Avellan, and the Czar are grown. 
The last is best for winter flowering outside. 

April 23th.— Examined inside fruit border, 
and moistened with liquid-manure when dry. 
The ventilation of fruit houses is very care¬ 
fully managed, commencing early in the 
morning in a small way, and meeting the 
rising temperature by opening ventilators a 
little wider. More moisture is used on bright 
days. Damping down in the middle of the 
day when the sun is hot is a great help. Re¬ 
cently-moved evergreens are sprinkled every 
afternoon to keep the foliage fresh. 

April 20th. — Chrysanthemums are being 
shifted into large pots. Loam of the best 
quality obtainable is enriched to meet the 
needs of the different plants. Firm potting is 
essential. Staked Carnations throwing up 
flower-spikes. Potted off a lot of cuttings of 
Coleuses. There is not much demand for 
these now, but a few are useful where colour 
is wanted, and they are easily grown. Filled 
a warm frame with cuttings of Alternantheras 
for edgings. These things have lost caste 
now. 

Ajyril 27th .—Several beds have been thinly 
filled with Violas, to form groundwork for 
tender plants when the latter arc ready. Blue 
Violas and silver-leaved Geraniums make a 
pretty mixture. Spring flow-ers are late this 
season, and some of the plants intended to 
fill beds later will be shifted into larger pots, 
and when the beds are filled with strong 
plants in bloom there is no break, and the 
spring flowers are en^o^ed ps long as possible. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Qxrnrrn and answers are inserted in 
Garpe.ninq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should he clearly and concisely 
written on one siile of the paper only, aiid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fnrmml-street, llolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should Iw sent to the 
PritLisiiER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire, to 
be. used in the paper. When more than one. query is sent, 
each shottld be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should he sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
alicays be replied to in the issue immediately folio win;/ 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of coiour and size of the same kimi 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspoiulents single sjweimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe ami other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can uiutertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants under greenhouse stage (P . Epps).— 
The stronger varieties of Begonia Rex will do, jis well 
as Panictun variugatum and Tradeseantia zehrina. 
Of Ferns, you can try Adiantuin euneatum, Nephro- 
dium molle. Ptcris scrrulata, and Woodwardia radi- 
cans. Seluginellas us follows will also do well, viz.: 
8. Kranssiana, S. K. aurea, S. cassia. You might 
also try Fnrfugium grande and Ficus repens. 

Destroying slugs (Carno ).—To destroy slugs get 
fresh lime, slack it in a dry shed, then at night, 
when the slugs are out, liberally smother the ground 
with it. If you can do this for a few weeks, 
alternating the lime dressing with one of fresh soot, 
you will soon clear the slugs otf. The dressing must 
always be put on when the slugs are feeding. In 
the spring, when young seedlings are coming through 
the ground, similar dressings must be applied to 
destroy the young slugs. 

Plants fpr a covered-in ditch (J- fC. Fowler).— 
There are many things you might plant almost at 
once and with good chance of their flowering this 
year. If you wish for something not quite common¬ 
place, we know of no plant likely to suit you better 
than Iris Kiempferl, the Japanese Flag Iris. These 
you could obtain in mixture, and their huge petalled 
flowers always give satisfaction. For example, you 
could plant the Iris above-named with Liliurn parda- 
Iinum and L. canadense, Trollius Fortunci. T. Orange 
Globe. T. napellifolius, such Primulas as denticulata, 
japonica. rosea, and Sieboldi in variety, and make a 
most delightful feature of the spot. If you so de¬ 
sired, you could add some of the Star and Poets’ 
Narcissi in autumn, with the Snow Glory (Chionodoxa) 
for a carpet, or you might, plant or sow the Myo- 
sotis and the lovely Omphalodes verna, which later 
would soon carpet the damp and shady place you 
speak or, and alford a picture of beauty and variety 
from spring to late summer. 

Treatment of Phyllocactus (J. J .).—The Phyl- 
locactus, a piece of which you send, begins to make 
fresh growth about the beginning of April, and keeps 
on growing till August. When growing, the plants 
should he kept just moist at the roots, and syringed 
overhead once or twice a day in hot weather, 'they 
like full sunlight, plenty of fresh air, and a tempera¬ 
ture of not less than 65 degrees at night. The soil 
should he a mixture of light loam, well-rotted cow- 
manure, and brick-rubbish or coarse sand, and the 
pots should he a quarter filled with drainage. When 
growth is finished, the plants should he kept drier 
and given more air. They flower from April onwards, 
and should he >otted when they have done bloom¬ 
ing. If your p’ nt is doing well, leave it alone, as 
the less the Phyllocactus is disturbed at the root the 
better will it he. The great points arc to see that 
the drainage does not get choked up and the plants 
are not over-watered, as if this happens the roots 
perish and the plants die off at the neck. 

Eniphyllum truncatum (J. J.).— The specimen 
of Cactus sent is Kpiphyllum truncatum, of which 
there are several varieties. To grow them success¬ 
fully they must have during the winter a tempera¬ 
ture of 56 degs., or it may he 2 degs. or 3 degs. lower. 
They need a compost consisting principally of loam, 
broken bricks, and sand, with a little peat or leaf- 
mould if the loam is very heavy. Repotting should 
he done early in the year after the flowering season 
is over. Though the soil must he kept fairly moist, 
care is necessary not to over-water the plants, and, 
like most subjects of a succulent nature, an excess 
of moisture is far more fatal than drought. During 
the summer they will succeed in a good light window. f 
where hut slightly shaded from the sun’s rays. Such 
treatment is very necessary in order to induce the 
formation of flower-buds. Throughout the growing 
season a little weak liquid-manure occasionally is of 
service. As autumn advances a little heat is neces¬ 
sary for the development of the buds which, as a 
rule, commence to expand about the end of Novem¬ 
ber. The pot must he well drained with broken 
crocks. 

Pott in* Rambler Roses (E. A.). —As a rule, 
Rose-plants from the open ground are best potted up 
in the early autumn, but we should say your little 
‘hints will succeed if potted up now. It" would be 
»est, after potting them, to plunge the pots right 
over in some ashes in a shady place, and then in 
about a month’s time new roots will have formed, and 
the plants may be grown on in a cool greenhouse or 
pit for a time, and finally in the open for the sum¬ 
mer. As you sav you have several of these rooted 
cuttings, why not cut down a few in order to make 
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nice, sturdy, bushy plants, and then pot up next 
October? Prune them hack to about 1 foot of the 
ground now. Two and three-year-old own-root plants 
make splendid stuff for pots. These, which are largely 
grown by market growers, are potted early in Octo¬ 
ber ami pruned hack to about 1 foot of their base. 
By November the plants are brought into a cool gri e i- 
house, and, as root action extends, the plants may he 
afforded more heat. Such plants will usually carry 
from two to three splendid clusters of their brilliant 
flowers, and they make beautiful little pot plants for 
table decoration. 

Tuberoses in cold frame (C. T. Iiallam ).-Those 
are by no means so difficult to cultivate as many 
amateurs suppose, and anyone who has a greenhouse 
or pit may safely invest in u few roots of theup with 
every prospect of getting a good return. Although 
owners of stoves may enjoy their Tuberoses nearly 
all the year round, the owner of a greenhouse, who 
depends more upon solar heat than artificial flre- 
heat to do the forcing, can only expect to flower them 
well during the latter part of summer. Anyone de¬ 
sirous of giving them a trial should lose no time in 
getting the best bulbs he can, potting them at once 
in a mixture of peat, loaf-mould, loam, and sand. 
Small pots arc best for starting them in, and when 
fairly started into growth shilt them into pots 5 inches 
or 6 inches in diameter, hut before potting remove 
all the little scale-like growths that usually are found 
at the base of the bulb, as they only weaken the 
central flowering spike. If the soil is moist when 
potting is done no water will he needed for some 
time. Set the pots in the warmest part of the frame 
or glass-house, and syringe lightly on sunny days, and 
when the central growth pushes up and roots are 
active, plenty of water may be given, syringing every 
day in hot weather, as Tuberoses arc liable to red- 
spider if kept in dry heat. In August and Septem¬ 
ber you will he rewarded with lovely spikes of bloom. 
The Calceolarias are of no use for flowering a second 
year, and are always thrown away when blooming is 
over. 

Chrysanthemums growing too tall (Cymro).— 
Without seeing the plants it is not possible to deter¬ 
mine the cause of your plants growing so tall. 
However, as you want the plants to flower on shoots 
of dwarf or moderate height, you may safely cut 
down the collection in various sections, in this way 
spreading the flowering period over as long a season 
as possible. The plants will break into new growth 
immediately below that point of the stern where the 
cut is made. Do not cut down to that part of the 
stem where the leaves have all perished, nor out 
hack to the hard wood. You may safely cut back 
the shoot to two or three leaves, so long as the wood 
is fairly green. Commence in early May with Bonnie 
Dundee, Mntc. Ferial, Nivenm, Simplicity, Mona. A.K. 
CarritTe, and International. About the middle of 
May follow on with Florence Davis, W. R. Church, 
Godfrey's Masterpiece, N.C.S. Jubilee, Nellie Pockett, 
Mrs. White Pophani, W, Duckham, King of Yellows. 
Globe d’Or, Australian Belle, Oceana, Australie, Lady 
Phillips, and General Hutton. At the end of May 
finish with Phu-lms, Yiviand Morel, Mine. Carnot, 
G. J. Warren, Mrs. W. Mease, Le Grand Dragon, 
Baden Powell. Lady Selhome, Mrs. Coornbes. M. R. 
Bahuant, Mile. Gahrielle Dehric, Soleil dOetohre, 
and Renee. Those in your selection not mentioned 
are not of general interest to our readers. Keep the 
plants rather dry for a time after cutting hack. 

Marechal Nlel Roses in a sickly condition 
(John Murton).— We saw no evidence of any insect 
pest having eaten the hud which you forwarded, hut, 
us you say many of the buds arc eaten, we can only 
assume the mischief is caused by ants or weevils. If 
you take a lantern at night and watch, you may 
catch the depredators. Both the buds and foliage 
sent exhibited evidence of some cultural defect, doubt¬ 
less at the root, and, probably, you have made 
matters worse by applying artificial manure, for it is 
only the healthy and strong that can utilise these 
strong fertilisers. A little weak liquid cow-manure 
would have been better. Such rapid-growing Roses 
as Marshal Niel and Gloire de Dijon need good, 
deep borders—a depth of from 2 feet to 3 feet of 
good soil being none too much. Frequently, these 
Roses when procured in pots are set in the ground 
without even pres ing the hall of earth, and someth! es 
exceedingly dry at the root —a condition of things 
quite inimical to successful culture. We should ad¬ 
vise you to stop the artifleial manure at once and re¬ 
move all the unhealthy-looking flower-buds. Try and 
promote a healthy growth by keeping the house 
fairly close and pruning hack some of the soft-looking 
wood. If you have reason to believe the roots have 
not siillleient dt pth of soil, try and excavate around 
them without actually disturbing, and give them some 
good loam with a liberal amount of good, well-de¬ 
cayed farmyard manure. If you do this, you should 
have this summer some fine new growths, which, if 
they are allowed plenty of air in autumn, will so 
ripen that a plentiful crop of blossom may he ex¬ 
pected next season. 

FRUIT. 

Mulberry not fruiting (John Drew ).—Few fruit- 
tpes bloom more freely and regularly than the Mul¬ 
berry, and possibly your tree is too vigorous, caus¬ 
ing t-lie growth to he very strong. No doubt, if you 
could root-prune yotlr tree next autumn by opening 
round it a trench a few feet from the stem, cutting 
off all roots and refilling the trench with soil, you 
would check such exuberant growth. It is also just 
|>ossihle that tht root/* are in a very dry subsoil. If 
so, then roll the tufa off now if the tree is on 
Grass, loosen the surface, and give a thorough soak¬ 
ing of water, afterwards forking in some good rotten 
manure before relaying the turf. Thoroughly soak 
the soil round the tree two or three times during 
the summer, and given this treatment the tree will, 
we think, fruit freely. 

^Fruitless P-artree (E. 3f.L—Your Pear-tree, 
although seven years planted, may yet he of the 
strong-growing section, which, worked on I he Pear- 
stock. seldom fruits until it is some years old. It is 
possible that it may he an unworked seedling. If it 


makes no flower-buds during this year, we think the 
tree is not too old or large to have it lifted, with 
care, and replanted, especially that its present posi¬ 
tion nt the end of a herbaceous border does not seem 
to he a suitable one. That you get fruit from your 
other trees rather leads to the inference that this 
barren one is in the wrong place. As to root-prun¬ 
ing. if that he completely done, the need for lifting 
and replanting a tree is usually avoided. Still, it may 
be possible that some strong vertical roots have not 
been severed, and. if so, then perhaps only hy lifting 
and replanting properly can the renovation sought for 
he accomplished. 

Disbudding Peaches (A. C. R .).—The position 
of the fruit does not govern the disbudding of the 
Peach-tree, for with a full or even half a crop there 
is always plenty to choose between for giving the fruit 
a good position and the shoots also. A rule always 
followed is to select the best-placed shoot at the base 
of the fruiting branch, this provides the fruiting 
branch for next year; between this shoot and one at 
the extremity there will not need to be another, ex¬ 
cept in medium and very strong fruiting branches, in 
which cases one may he left midway between the two. 
This, then, allows plenty of scope for the fruit, which 
in any case should not exceed one fruit to a branch— 
that is, when there is an even get over the tree. You 
will thus see that the vexed question of which you 
seek information is of small importance. Never leave 
two fruits at one joint, because one is ample, and 
choose those Peaches for your crop that can he fully 
exposed to the sun. and which occur on the upper 
side of the roof trellis and the front of that on the 
back wail. As your fruit is just set, you will have 
ample opportunity of thinning these and removing the 
superfluous shoots at the same time. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


F. Fpps.—U the Fern* do well, you will not want any¬ 
thing to grow nndemeath them.— -4* JL—Vfe know of 

no such book aa you inquire about.- Carno.- It is too 

late, we fear, now to attempt using the caustic solution, 
and you will have to defer applying it till the foliage ha* 
fallen in the autumn. — C.— Please send specimen of 
the grub to which you refer.- E. A .—Kindly send a 

K iece of wood with the insect on, and we will theft do otnr 

est to help you.- T. Arthur.—Your best plan will be 

to submit the two hooks you mention to tome second¬ 
hand bookseller, hut we fear they are of little value nowa¬ 
days.- If, R. — Not a gardening query.- A Salopian 

Reader .—1, You ought to visit some good garden or nur¬ 
sery where fruit-trees are largely grown. Your other 

oneries will be attended to in due course.- K. M. A. — 

Yes, t here are single and double white forms of Wistaria. 

- Bedding Out.— 1. Use the Periila In the centre, as we 

fear it will overtop the Begonia ; 2, Begonia Worthiana ; 
3, Mrs. Pollock Pelargonium, or, if you like, the lvy- 

lenved Pelargonium, pegging Ihe shoots down.- B. P. 

—The plants have been too thick in the seed-pans, cana- 
ing them to become drawn. You are also keeping them 
niuoh too hot. They will never do any good, and your 
best plan will he to sow again at once, or buy tmall sturdy 

plants in pots.- X. M., L i re rj mol. —Allow the flowers 

and foliage to die off naturally, this strengthening the 

btilbs for the following year.- Carno.—i. You can sow 

the seeds as yon wbh. The bone-meal will not id jure 
them in the least. You had better loosen up the bare 
patches before you sow the seed, and thus amalgamate 
the bone-meal and the soil.- Beechcroft.— Your Cine¬ 

rarias have been attacked by the gruhs of the Marguerite 
Daisv-Av. See reply to •* J. A. D.” in our issue of 

March 23, p. 44. - Carnation.— See exhaustive article on 

Indian Azaleas in our issue of April 6, p. 76. From the 
appearance of the Carnations you send the cause seems 

to be due to overwatering and not giving enough air.- 

G. E. IP.—You cannot do better than plant Tufted 

Pansies (Violas).-.Y. V. X.—lt. will not injure the Ivy 

in the least to cut. it in hard. This should be done every 

year.- U. R. C— Your best plan will be to write to 

some manure merchant, or you might wrtte to the author 

of ihe book you mention.- Ilortvs Siccits .—We would 

ndvisp you to get a copy of “ Alp'ne Flowers for Garder.*,*' 
in which the formation and planting of rock-garden* are 

fully dealt with and illustrations given.- K. Jf.—1, The 

casks ought to be replanted every year, using fresh 
runners at each planting. 2, One and a half pounds per 
square rod is meant.- Handsicorth. —From the speci¬ 

mens you send, we should soy that the damage has been 
done by birds, or it may lie owing to froet. You say the 
trees arc old, and it may be that the failure is due to 

insufficient root action.- M. C. C. -Write to L. Upcott 

Gill, Drury-lane, W.C.- lexicon .—Before doing any¬ 

thing we would strongly advise you to consult a hot-water 
engineer. You say nothing as to the size of the boiler 
you have, and it may be that this is too small for its work. 
There are so many probable causes of the failure that 
without seeing the house it is impossible to suggest any 
reason. ___ 


NAMES OF PLAHTS AHD FRUITS. 


Names Of plants. — U. R. W. —Centaurea rngusina. 

- F. S. Arnold —Dupresaus LawsonL - Arhnr — 1, 

Herberts Darwini; 2, The Laurustinus (Vihurnutn Tinus). 
- L. 11— Cornus mas. J. J.— 1. EpiphyHum trun¬ 
catum, see note for culture ; 2, Phyllocactus variety’, see 
note for treatment; 3, Saxifraga Wallace!, we think, but 

must have fkwt r-.- M. D. C . —The Portuguese Heath 

(Erica lusitanica) (»yn. E. codonodes).- Lewis Jones .— 

Winter Cress (Barbarea vulgaris).- E. M .—Euphorbia 

Jacquiniivflora. See article in our issue of Feb. IS. 1905, a 
copy of which can be had of the publisher, post free, for 

ljd.- W. II. Smith.— 1, Lajlia anceps ; 2, Odontogloo- 

sum Rossi; 3, ecology ne erhtata.- E. L. Speneer.— 

Aloe verrucosa (syn. Gasteria verrucosa).- Ryecrqft. — 

Scopolia camioliea, belongingto the Solatium family.- 

Oxford.—\, Azolla caroliniana ; 2, Cryptomeriaelegans. 


Catalogue r®ceiv®d. —Garden Furniture and 
Ornament.— J. P. White, Bedford. 
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FRUIT. 

THE CULTIVATION OF SMALL 
FRUITS. 

When the small initial outlay required for 
the purchase of bushes, and the comparatively 
email amount of attention and skill necessary 
in their culture are taken into consideration, 
thero would appear to be no reason why a 
few fruit-bushes at least should not find a 
place in every garden. The advantages to be 
derived from a supply of wholesome fruit as 
an article of diet for home use are consider¬ 
able. 

The Gooseberry. —Gooseberries may bo 
grown in almost any situation and on a wide 
range of soils. Light gravelly, hnd wet un¬ 
drained soils are, however, unsuitable, the 
former on account of the liability to drought, 
the latter because of the likelihood of injury 
to the roots of the bushes by stagnant water. 
The most suitable soil is a strong loam, and 
the best situation a south-west aspect shel¬ 
tered from strong winds. Gooseberries suc¬ 
ceed better when planted on new ground than 
when planted in old gardens. When pre¬ 
paring new ground manure is not necessary 
the first year, but old ground should be 
trenched to a depth of 15 inches to 18 inches, 
and a good dressing of well-rotted farmyard 
manure dug in at the time of trenching. In 
small gardens the bushes may be planted in 
a row 4 feet from the edge of the walk, and 

5 feet apart from each other in the row. 
This arrangement will leave room for a border 
between the bushes and the walk. When 
making a large plantation the bushes should 
be put in lines 5 feet apart each way. In 
case the plantation is wanted for growing 
vegetables for a few years, the lines may be 

6 feet apart and tho bushes 4 feet apart in 
the lines. Gooseberry-bushes are best 
planted early in November. The work may 
be carried out. however, at any time during 
the winter until March, provided tho ground 
is in good working condition and tho weather 
favourable. The roots of the hushes are 
liable to injury if planting is done during 
frosty weather; again, soil worked in wet 
weather will be liable to crack on becoming 
dry, and the trees will probably suffer from 
drought in early summer. Holes should be 
prepared about 2 feet in diameter and 
9 inches deep, and the bushes placed in the 
centre of the holes. Care is necessary when 
filling in the holes to surround the roofs with 
fine soil and at the same time to keep them 
separated from each other. Manure should 
not be permitted to come into contact with 
the roots at the time of planting. The holes 
may be filled up level, and the soil made 
moderately firm. An application of strawy 
manuro round each plant in late spring 
will check the evaporation of moisture, 
and thereby greatly benefit the plants. 
Pruning is a most important operation, 
especially whilst the bushes are young. It 
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may be performed at any time during the 
winter from the fall of the leaf to the end of 
February ; the principal aim being to keep 
the centre of the bush open by cutting out all 
cross-shoots and to leave the branches so that 
each .shoot has free access to light and air, 
which are alike necessary for the ripening of 
the fruit and the maturing of the young shoots 
and. fruit buds. This arrangement of the 
branches also greatly facilitates the operation 
of gathering the fruit. Any suckera coming 
from below the surface of the soil should be 
cut away at their base. Dead spurs and 
branches require to be cut clean back close 
to the living wood so, as to arrest further 
decay. Leading shoots should be shortened 
by removing a quarter of the last season’s 
growth, and any side shoots which are not 
required to fill in the bush should be spurred 
back to a length of one and a-lialf inches. 
As the best fruit is borne on the young 
shoots, as much old wood as possible should 
be removed. 

Black Currants.— The method of pre¬ 
paring the ground for Black Currants is 
similar to that for Gooseberries, though Cur¬ 
rants will grow well in the most shady part of 
the garden, and soil that will produce good 
Gooseberries is also suitable for Black Cur¬ 
rants. As Black Currant bushes grow larger 
and more rapidly than Gooseberry bushes, 
they should be allowed more space, and when 
making a plantation the lin^s should he 6 feet 
apart, and the plants 5 feet apart in tho lines, 
or 21 feet apart at first, alternate plants being 
removed the second year. Choose clean 
strong plants from three to four years old 
without any obvious stems, the branches 
coming from the ground level. These plants 
will bear fruit the following year. Planting 
may be carried out at any time from 
tho end of October to the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary, the earlier the better, as the plants 
commence to grow very early in the spring. 
Pruning, which should be carried out in 
November or December, consists chiefly in 
thinning out the old branches to admit light 
and air, and to allow the young branches 
room to grow up from tho base to replace 
the old ones, thus keeping in as much of the 
young growth as possible. Misplaced shoots, 
and those which cross the main branches, 
should be cut out, all dead branches removed, 
anel young growths encouraged, as the fruit is 
borne on the new growth. When the pruning 
is completed the clippings should be gathered 
and burnt at once. The ground ought then 
to be lightly forked over, care being taken not 
to injure the roots of the bushes, and a good 
dressing of farmyard manure added. 

Red Currants and White Currants.— 
The preparation of the ground for Red and 
also White Currants may be done in a similar 
manner to that recommended for Goose¬ 
berries, and they are suited for growing on 
tho same class of soil and in a like situation. 
Not being such rapid growers as the Black 
Currant less space is required whsn planting 
Red or White Currants, 5 feet between the 


rows and 4 feet from bush to bush being 
sufficient room to allow. Though they may 
be planted at any time between November 
and March, early planting is recommended 
provided the weather conditions are favour¬ 
able. Good strong plants, about three years 
old, and with as many stems as possible, 
should be chosen. Pruning of Red and 
White Currants is different from that 
required for Black Currants. It consists 
in training up eight or ten branches, cup 
shape, from the main stem or base to 
form the bush, cutting out all cross and centre 
shoots in order to keep the bush open. Side 
shoots growing on these branches should be 
cut back to about one and a-lialf inches from 
their base to form spurs, and the leading 
shoot to about one-half its length. As the 
fruit is borne on these spura the object of the 
pruner should be to encourage the formation 
of fruit-spurs, and not that of young growth, 
as in the case of the Black Currant. 

The Raspberry. —The soil and situation 
suitable for the cultivation of Black Currants 
will do also for the Raspberry, but it will suc¬ 
ceed even in the most shady place in the 
garden. In preparing the ground it is neces¬ 
sary to trench at least II feet deep, and at 
the same time to give a good dressing of farm¬ 
yard manure. Well-rooted canes should be 
chosen and planted in clumps 4 feet apart 
each way, placing three canes in each clump. 
The holes should be opened to the extent of 
1J feet wide and 6 inches deep, and the three 
canes placed about 9 inches apart in tho form 
of a triangle ; the roots well spread out, and 
the soil filled in and made moderately firm. 
The canes may also be planted in lines 4 feet 
apart, with 1 foot between the 1 plants in the 
lines. When planted, cut the canes back to 
about 9 inches from the ground, so as to pro¬ 
mote the growth of strong suckers from the 
base. In March a covering of farmyard 
manure should be placed round each clump, 
this keeps in the moisture and greatly benefits 
them, as they are surface-rooting plants. 
The ground should be kept clear of weeds 
throughout the summer by hoeing. If too 
many suckers appear they require thinning 
out so as to leave six or eight of the strongest 
in a clump. In December the strongest young 
canes in each clump should be tied loosely 
together, giving each cane plenty of room ; if 
tied in a tight bundle the inner buds will 
suffer. A good system of (support is by means 
of two wires, stretched along tho line of 
plants, and attached to a post at each end, 
one of the wires being 2 feet and tho other 
34 feet from the ground, the canes being 
secured to the wires by twine. Immediately 
the eanes have ceased fruiting, they should bo 
cut out so as to afford more light and air to 
the young growth, and enable the wood to get 
thoroughly ripened. The only other pruning 
necessary is to cut. from a couple of inches 
to one foot, according to the height of tho 
plants, off the tops of the young canes. This 
may be done in January or February. The 
strong growing varieties will not need staking, 
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the weaker eorts require a 6take to each 
clump. 

The Strawberry.— The Strawberry is the 
most easily grown of cultivated fruits, and 
with proper attention will give good results in 
almost any soil. The direct returns realised, 
however, will be found to be in proportion to 
the amount of skill and labour bestowed upon 
its cultivation. The most suitable soil is a 
good strong loam thoroughly drained, and in 
a well-sheltered position facing south. In a 
small garden Strawberries may be planted in 
ground previously cropped with early Pota¬ 
toes, Cabbages, or Pi as. In this ease the 
ground should be well dug and a good dress¬ 
ing of farmyard manure added at the same 
time. When planting a large plot the ground 
is best prepared by first taking a crop o! early 
Potatoes, followed by deep cultivation. The 
land should then be put in ridges 30 inches 
apart, and a good dressing of farmyard 
manure placed in the bottom of the drill. The 
drills should be made firm by rolling, the 
Strawberries being afterward planted on the 
tops of the drills ; the plants of dwarf-gro w¬ 
ing varieties being placed 20 inches apart, 
and the taller and stronger varieties 24 inches 
apart. On light soils it is not advisable to 
raise drills, but to deeply plough in the 
manure and to plant on the level. In a small 
garden after trenching the ground it should 
be levelled and made tine on the surface, and 
the plants placed in lines 2 feet apart every 
way. Strawberries may also be planted as an 
edging to a walk, in which case they should 
be placed feet apart. Good strong 

runners should be selected as early in August 
as possible, making sure that they are from 
prolific plants. Care should be taken not to 
plant too deeply, keeping the crown just 
above the surface of the soil, and making the 
soil firm round the plants. Showery weather 
is very suitable for planting Strawberries ; if 
put down during dry weather the plants will 
need watering daily until they have rooted 
into the fresh soil, as newly-planted Straw¬ 
berries suffer very much ’ from drought. 
During the remainder of the growing season 
the soil between the plants should be well 
stirred with a hoe at intervals to prevent the 
growth of weeds nnd lessen the evaporation 
of moisture ; such attention will greatly 
benefit the plants. The following spring, 
having first freed the ground from weeds, a 
dressing of strawy manure should be applied 
on the surface ; this will benefit the plants, 
and subsequently also keep the fruit clean. 
Strawberries treated in this manner will bear 
n nice crop of good early fruit in the following 
year. Runners not required for propagating 
should be cut off ns they appear, ns if left 
they weaken the plants considerably. The 
ground should be kept free of weeds at all 
limes. The best fruit will be borne during 
the second year, and after the third season’s 
crop has been gathered the plants should be 
dug in and a different crop planted. To main¬ 
tain a regular supply of fruit it is advisable 
to make a new plantation of • Strawberries 
each year equal in extent to one-third of the 
area grown .— Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction far Ireland. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning wall cordon-trees. -There are in the 

kitchen Burden of my new house several cordon 
(oblique) Apples and Rears. Last summer the side- 
shoots springing from the spurs on these seem to have 
been duly pinched, leaving some four to five buds 
on eneh shoot. Some of these pinehed shoots have 
developed fruit-buds, others have not. I want to 
know whether these shoots should be cut baek at the 
winter pruning (though it is almost too late to do 
this now, but it will be a guide to what should be 
done next winter)? If they should be cut baek in 
winter closer to the main branch, please say how 
many buds should be left on each shoot at the winter 
shortening. Of course, where there is a bloom-bud 
developed on any shoot, one would not cut this oil. 
even though it were several inches away from the 
main stem: but. unless the shoots are cut baek fairly 
• lose to the main stem every year, it ,-eeius to me 
they would in a year or two pet too far away from 
it to preserve the shape of a “ cordon ” tree.—C’ ots- 
w 1 * 1 .i>. 

[Summer pruning is not duly completed un¬ 
less winter pruning follows. Shoot* made 
during the summer, and then pinched or cut 
back to some four or five leaf-buds in July or 
August, are so pruned to cau.se the back or 
base buds to become partially converted into 


fruit-buds. If that cheek were not given, then 
the free sap flow in the shoot would merely 
result in the production of wood-buds, and 
the sort of shoot thus dealt with would next 
year if that were out back in the winter, he 
reproduced the following year. When this 
summer pruning is properly done, and the 
base buds undergo the natural change, the 
spur thus left should in the winter be cut back 
to two buds at least, anil if both ultimately 
become fruit-buds, and seem to be too thickly 
placed,can be removed. In the ease of 
the fruit-buds on long spurs to which you 
refer, to keep the future buds close to the 
main stem, that spur, or all others like it, 
•should be cut hard hack after the fruit lia« 
been gathered. Very likely from the base of 
that cut back spur one or more w f ooil buds 
would break, and the strongest could be re¬ 
tained to be summer pruned, and, later, winter 
pruned, and thus again form a fruit spur. The 
essence of fruit-tree pruning is the production 
of fruit spurs or buds rather than mere wood 
buds, but it is all the same quite impossi¬ 
ble to prevent the formation of some wood 
buds, as these both conduce to the health of 
the trees and to proper root action. It is 
when trees throw all wood buds, and few or 
no fruit buds, that drastic treatment, such as 
is found in root pruning, becomes so needful.] 


VEGETABLES. 

NOTES AN1) HE I’Ll ES. 

Cropping old meadow-land.—I have taken a 
new house in Gloucestershire. As the kitehen Barden 
is very small, I propose to take in, next autumn, 

1 rood from the adjacent meadow, whieh slopes to¬ 
wards the south. On this 1 shall Brow Potatoes and 
also Currants and Gooseberries. After the present 
erop of Crass has been cut, 1 propose to have this 
rood of Bround treiiehed readv for next year’s erop, 
and during the winter to plant half of it with Cur¬ 
rant ami Oooseberry-biishes, leaving the other half 
for planting Potatoes next spring. r l he soil is a fairly 
light loain, about is inehes deep, on a subsoil of 
limestone. 1 want to know whether, if I remove the 
turf before trenching the ground (as 1 want it to 
make a new lawn with, and also to stack up for mak¬ 
ing (Kilting soil), there will be any danger of wire- 
worm in the ground attacking the Potatoes? I have 
hern told that old pastures are usually infested with 
wireworm. If I ought to give a dressing of gas- 
lime to kill any wireworm, please say what quantity 
it would require to dress the rood of land, and if it 
should be mixed with the top spit or lower spit, and 
how long ought to elapse after the dressing before it 
would be safe to plant the Gooseberry ami Currant- 
bushes? Of eourse, the Potatoes would not he 
planted till the following April. 1 suppose the 
ground should he manured with good stable dung, in 
any ease, for both Potatoes and fruit-bushes, ami I 
should like also to add some good artificial manure 
at the time of planting the Potato-sets —please say 
what artificial would he best for Potatoes on this 
class of soil, and the quantity requisite for i of an 
acre? —Cotswold. 

[As you propose using the turf removed from 
your rood of meadow land to make a lawn, 
presumably you will not do that till, say, next 
October. You should, so soon as the turf is 
taken off, have the ground trenched the full 
depth of the soil. Then, when done, at once 
top-dress with gas-lime, very evenly spread 
over it at the rate of two bushels to three rods 
area. Let that lie exposed for four weeks, 
then have it further well spread, if not thor¬ 
oughly pulverised, at the first, and when that 
is done at once fork it in. So used it should 
he destructive to wireworm or other pests. 
Early in January further fork in a mixture 
of bone-flour and kninit, at the rate of G lb. 
per rod. That dressing should suffice for 
Potatoes, as the meadow is practically virgin 
soil. When the Potatoes are up give a further 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia at the rate 
of 3 lb. per rod, between the rows, and well 
hoe it in a week before moulding up is done. 
After the Potatoes are off a good dressing of 
animal manure, dug in, should put the soil 
into condition for carrying Peas, Beans, Cab¬ 
bages, or other crops. You may use soot very 
freely also before planting Potatoes. Too 
much manure may result in coarse growth, 
and much disease. With respect to Goose¬ 
berry and Currant bushes, leave the planting 
until after the gas-lime dressing has been’ 
forked in a month. When planting, the arti¬ 
ficial manure dressing and soot may be added. 
A top-dressing of animal manure, placed about 
the bushes on the surface when planted, will 
be better than mixing it with the soil. When 
the bushes are well established then dressings 
of manure may be forked in about them each 


winter. Chemical manure added when Pota¬ 
toes are planted seldom becomes soluble for 
use that season.] 

Growing French Beans in frames. -Would 
you kindly give me your advice as to Browing dwarf 
French Beans in frames? Owing to fro-ts in past 
years I never could gather any Beans, either by sow¬ 
ing in pots and then planting out or sowing early in 
.May outride. 1 intend this year sowing a two-fight 
frame in May in good loam from an ’old pasture 
hardening the plants ott by degrees till they do with¬ 
out any protection at night. In ease of early frosts, 
the plants could he coveted by the lights, please let 
me know your views* and how they should be treated 
if grown as mentioned above? — IIkatiiku, hivenir **. 

[You should experience no difficulty what¬ 
ever in growing French Beans in a frame as 
you propose, and by thc.se means you will 
with proper attention be able to secure an 
early crop of nice tender Beans, particularly 
if you sow one of the varieties usually 
selected for forcing. You do not state the 
size of the frame, but this we assume iis an 
ordinary sized one, both as regards length, 
width, and depth. With regard'to the bed of 
soil in whieh you intend sowing the seed, wo 
think it well to mention that this should not 
only be at the least 1 foot in depth, hilt that 
the surface of the bed must not be nearer the 
glass than 1 foot if a very dwarf variety is 
grown, and 15 inches for one of medium 
height. You will need this amount of space 
for the tops to be able to develop properly. 
Consequently, instead of placing the frame in 
position, and then putting in the soil, you 
will need to reverse matters, and make the 
bed first, and then sink the frame in the soil 
to such a depth as will ensure the depth men¬ 
tioned between the glass ami soil. The seed 
had better be sown in drills 1 foot apart, 
placing the seeds in a double row in each 
drill 6 inches apart, in triangular fashion. If 
you soxv more thickly than this you will have 
to thin out the plants afterwards, because if 
at. all crowded they will become drawn, am! 
the ultimate result prove disappointing. You 
may keep the frame quite close until the seeds 
germinate, and the plants appear above 
ground, when they should be well aired, as 
you suggest, to ensure a sturdy growth, but 
until after May is out you would do well to 
put the sashes over them, nnd on cold nighbs 
cover with mats also. It. will also be neces¬ 
sary to see that the soil about the roots is 
kept in a properly moist condition by afford¬ 
ing water with the chill just taken off when¬ 
ever required, and if the weather be wet when 
the plants come into flower, put the sashes 
on, and tilt them at the back and front to 
allow of a free passage of air to aid the set¬ 
ting. To enable the plants to continue in 
bearing for as long as possible, gather all pods 
as soon as ready for use, and if not required 
they will keep for several days if tied in 
bunches, and the stalk ends immersed in a 
saucer filled with water. A sprinkling over¬ 
head in mild weather will prove beneficial 
when the plants are in full hearing, and whieh 
will also keep red-spider at bay. If the com¬ 
post, is good no stimulant will be needed. You 
had better add a little well-rotted manure and 
leaf soil to the loam you intend using, espe¬ 
cially if it is of a retentive nature. Suitable 
varieties for frame culture are Plentiful. 
Dwarf Sugar Bean (both of which are string¬ 
less and of first-rate quality). No Plus Ultra 
is a fine cropper, and rather taller than 
either of the preceding. Evergreen is another 
excellent kind. We could go on adding to 
the list, but we think you will find all you re¬ 
quire in any one of those mentioned.] 

Pit* and frames.— If there are any of 
these to spare, whieh is not likely, they*may 
have enough fermenting materials placed 
under to create a little warmth, and then be 
filled with Cucumbers, French Beans, or 
Melons. We have grown green Ginger for pre¬ 
serving in the pits after the bedding plants 
could dc turned out, and they an; also useful 
for growing on young Ferns, etc*. 

Potato Early Rose- Then- arc very few Potatoes 
tli.it have kept their popularity like this old, well- 
known variety, for, in spite of the many new kinds 
that wire boomed so mueh a year or two ago. there 
is not one that sells so readily or that gives sneli 
general sat isfaet ion as this does. As si rule, the 
gardens in this suburban district are small, and gener¬ 
ally .surrounded with walls or fences, and this causes 
many strong-growing sorts of Potatoes to make so 
much top-growth that they fail to tuber freely. 
Karly Rose makes only medium top-growth, and yields 
well. —J. G., fjosport . 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PERENNIAL CORNFLOWER OR KNAP- 
WEED (CENTAUREA). 

The best known forms of tho Perennial Corn¬ 
flower are of quite easy cultivation in common 
garden soil, particularly those belonging to 
the mountain Cornflower (C. montana), which 
soon form large spreading tufts in the border. 
In some respects forms of 


C. Montana are not quite good enough for 
tho select hardy plant border, but in tho 
rougher parts of the garden, as—e.gr., the 
shrubbery and such like places—they are of 
service. Of this typo there are many varie¬ 
ties, the typical kind having blue flower heads, 
with alba, white; rubra, rod; sulphurea, 
sulphur coloured, and others. Of these the 
most ornamental aro C. montana alba (see 
illustration) and C. m. rubra, which is largely 
grown by the market men. Not only aro tho 
plants easily raised from seed, but estab¬ 
lished examples may bo increased freely by 
division. All tho C. montana section flowers 
in June, or thereabouts. 

C. MACBOCErHALA.— A bold and striking 


plant, far too large and coarse growing for 
tho ordinary border, and better suited to 
isolated positions, where ample room exists. 
Growing from 4 feet to 5 feet high, and as 
much in diameter, well-grown examples are 
effective when the huge golden heads of blos¬ 
soms are at their best. Flowering period, 
July. , 

C. dealbata. —A dwarf-growing Caucasian 
species, height H feet. The foliage is of a 
somewhat silvery hue, and the flower-heads of 
a rose colour. June. 

C. BABYLONICA.— A picturesque and stately 
plant of erect habit and of easy culture. 


The finely cut foliage is large and handsome 
and of a silvery hue, the Thistle-liko heads of 
golden-yellow flowers in axillary clusters on 
the stem rendering it a conspicuous object 
when in bloom. July to September; height, 

C feet. 

C. UJ.A8TIfolia.— A good species, from the 
Caucasus. The plant produces from July to 
September a large nrray of its Thistle-like 
heads of yellow flowers. Height, 4 feet, or 
more. 

C. ruthenica, a Russian species, with 
smooth, shining green, pinnate leaves, is an 
elegant plant of 3 feet to 4 feet high when , 
fully grown, producing flower-heads of a ' 


straw-yellow colour. The species is of rather 
slow growth, and resents frequent removal. 
Flowering period, August and later. 

Hampton Hill . E. H. Jenkins. 


OUTDOOR VIOLETS. 

The winter has not been an ideal one for 
outdoor Violets, the frost and cold winds 
checking leaf and flower growth. Their hardy 
nature, however, stood by them oven under 
the stress of this severe weather, for I ob¬ 
serve there are no fatalities to record, nor 
broken lines observable due to injury or death. 
The introduction of the larger, or 
giant type, of Violet, Princess of 
Wales, gave rise to some misgivings 
as to their hardy nature, many re¬ 
taining the old favourite, Czar, for a 
few years. However, no more proof 
is needed now of the constituion not 
of Princess of Wales only, but others 
also, notably La France, Luxonne, 
and Princess Beatrice. 

The planting of runners this spring 
has been deferred rather longer than 
usual, due to the continued dry and 
sunny weather, for it is well known 
that soil moisture is a great essential 
in the re-estnblishment. of new Violet 
colonies outside, and a moist season, 
which often characterises the month 
of April, is what the plants need. Not 
only was the late planting due to the 
almost tropical weather, but the plants 
flowered late. Short flower stems 
have been a marked disadvantage in 
the outdoor Violet crop of 1907, which, 
compared with the frame and indoor 
stocks, considerably lessens the value 
of the blooms. The sweetness, how¬ 
ever, remains, as well as does the rich 
colour of the flower. The finest of 
these giant Violets I have seen were 
grown in pots in otherwise unoccupied 
vineries, these standing on the floors 
or stages. The blooms were indi¬ 
vidually large, the flower stems 
measuring quite 10 inches in length. 
In ordinary greenhouses Violets are 
not usually a success. Coddling or 
crowding is fatal to Violets, which 
need, and must have, abundance of 
fresh air, in order to produce healthy 
leafage and good blossoms. On a 
good pot plant I have counted over 
three dozen open flowers, and in this 
state it must be admitted they aro 
objects of admiration and profit. Only 
sufficient fire-heat to keep out frost is 
necessary. These pot-grown plants 
were far more productive than those 
accommodated in frames. To secure 
success in winter Violet growing an 
effort must be made from the present 
onward through the summer to keep 
the foliage healthy and build up good 
crowns, as unless these are assured it 
is idle to hope for good flowers in 
winter or spring. The treatment of 
tho runners differs according to tho 
custom of the grower, but at this 
season there is usually a sufficiency of 
rooted runners to meet current de¬ 
mands. If the old crown is lifted, all 
side growths removed, and roots 
shortened, it can be made to do duty 
again, but this course is only neces¬ 
sary and advised when young rooted 
stock is short. 

It must be said that the Violet is ex¬ 
tremely accommodating, for it will grow 
and flourish in alL sorts of places and aspects, 
though not always with the same degree of sue- 
cess and productiveness. Violets must, like 
every other cultivated plant, receive the very 
best treatment if the highest standard of 
quality is desired. Thus an open site, w'cll 
manured, and thoroughly pulverised soil, 
strong, healthy runners, freedom from weeds, 
and in the case of light porous soils a mulching 
of short manure, fresh or decayed, to conserve 
moisture, are necessary. Violets are often 
planted at the foot of a fruit wall, and the 
practice often assures a gathering of fresh 
flowers when plants in the open are bare, for 
I shelter and warmth in winter certainly tell 
' favourably on any outdoor crop. The site 
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under the wall or sheltering hedge should be 
changed from year to year, oecause the plants 
would so impoverish the soil that they would 
become weakened. If such a border must 
needs be chosen substitute fresh soil, and do 
not forget to dig in a little decayed manure, 
for this the Violet needs and appreciates. 
During summer all runners should be re¬ 
moved by hand to strengthen the crowns. 
In the late autumn the runners may be left 
for stock, and also for affording a succession 
of bloom. Some propagate their stock from 
cuttings inserted in autumn in a cool frame, 
and this practice, no doubt, ensures a fine 
planting stock for spring. Many readers of 
Gardening Illustrated will not have the 
necessary spare frame, and thus recourse is 
had to the self-layered runner, which can be 
lifted from the beds in spring. Planting 
ought to be finished in April, so that the 
runners have a chance of becoming estab¬ 
lished before they are overtaken by tropical 
weather. Watering must be attended to if 
the state of the weather demands it. Violets 
I find are very partial to leaf-mould in the 
soil. Wilts. 

[With the above notes we received a very 
beautiful gathering of single Violets, in¬ 
cluding Princess of Wales, Luxonne, and La 
France. The blooms were very large, with 
fine, long footstalks, the foliage also good, 
showing that the culture given is in every 
way suitable.— Ed.] 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Saxifraga Burbbriana. — This charming 
species comes into bloom in March, just when 
there is so little in the way of floral display 
in the outdoor garden. With me it was in 
full flower in the second week in March. Like 
all other members of the family, it is perfectly 
hardy, but in the case of well-developed 
specimens that are capable of bearing a dozen 
spikes of bloom, it is as well to arrange for 
some way of protection against, excess of mois¬ 
ture. Heavy rains will seriously tarnish the 
purity of the blooms, and in a single night 
much harm may be done. A pane of glass 
will suffice to ensure the duration of the 
blooms in perfection. This can be taken away 
in fine weather, so that the plants are not 
made tender. Such a delicately beautiful 
hardy flower, which imparts beauty to the 
rock garden at such an early period of the 
year, is quite as well worthy of care as many 
things that require the protection of a glass 
roof, and a considerable amount of labour to 
bring them into bloom 

Narcissub nanus.—I have at the present, 
time various forms of this delightful little 
Daffodil, which are evidently hybrids between 
it and obvallaris. They have sprung up here 
and there in the border where their parents 
have been growing many years, and vary con¬ 
siderably in size, form, and colour. They 
are extremely pretty, and on account of their 
early blooming character very valuable, their 
time of flowering lxung between that of the 
two parents. In some places obvallaris is 
very uncertain, dying off in the course of a 
season or two. but where it succeeds I would 
advise planting it with nanus, as both being 
free seeders hybrid forms are sure to appear 
in the course of time. 

Chionodoxab. -TIic Snow Glory is one of 
the most useful spring flowers we have. It 
flourishes exceedingly in any common garden 
soil, nnd is one of the easiest of bulbous flowers 
to establish in the woodland or wild garden. 
It increases rapidly, and seeds so freely that 
a dozen bulbs will in the course of several 
years form a large colony. New colonies are 
easily made by sowing the seeds when ripe in 
ground that has been well sweetened. Most 
of them will come up. and will only need to 
Ik 1 kept free from weeds for a couple of years, 
after which time they will take care of them¬ 
selves. In the wild garden an easy way is to 
cl^ar a bit of ground, and sow' in the manner 
above mentioned. When the bulbs come to 
full size they w ill hold their own among Grass. 
C\ snrdeiisis, which is deeper in colour than 
Lueilue, does well in the Grass, and the same 
may be said of gigantea, which is very effec¬ 
tive. 

Anthericum plumosvm.— Although the 
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flow'ers of this species are considerably smaller 
than those of its relatives Liliastrum and Li- 
liago, they are produced so plentifully as to 
render it very attractive. As the specific 
name indicates, it has the inflorescence ar¬ 
ranged in a plume-like mass. In the matter 
of soil it is easily pleased, thriving in any 
ordinary ground that has been well stirred. 
It is one of the best things for cutting that I 
am acquainted with, but, like many other 
hardy flowers, is not seen at its best until it 
has lx'en established a couple of years. 

Tunica Saxifraga. - I am surprised that 
this has not become more popular. It has the 
characteristics of the Gypsophila, with a very 
dwarf compact habit, which renders it suit 
able for many forms of decoration. Grown in 
pots, it would be just the thing for edging 
groups of flowering and fine-foliaged plants 
where arranged for exhibition. I should also 
imagine that it would find a ready sale in the 
London markets. It is quite as good as many 
things that cost a lot to grow. 

J. CORNHILL. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Whilst raisers have produced of these, varie¬ 
ties of flowers so wonderfully formed and 
of such beautiful colours and markings as to 
surprise themselves, yet, unfortunately, most 
of these plants prove of little value for garden 
decoration. Dahlias may be popular as exhi¬ 
bition flowers, but for one person who grows 
them for such purpose, probably fifty grow 
them for garden decoration, hence when they 
obtain new Cactus varieties which have <sucii 
high reputations, and grow' them, disappoint¬ 
ment as to garden beauty commonly results. 
It is, however, some satisfaction to learn that 
at length raisers are becoming alive to this 
aspect of Dahlia culture. One well-known 
raiser recently said that he had thrown a way- 
numerous Cactus Dahlia seedlings that were 
excellent for garden decoration, but of no use 
for exhibition. That fact shows that when 
exhibition ideals dominate, the garden comes 
badly off. As an outcome of this realisation 
of Cactus Dahlia defects, the National Dahlia 
Society proposed to the Royal Horticultural 
Society that a trial of varieties put into com¬ 
merce during the past three years be con¬ 
ducted nt Wislev during the present year, ex¬ 
pressly to ascertain their value for the 
garden. Such trial should have the excellent 
result of bringing into commerce some varie¬ 
ties that are as free-flowering and of as good 
habit as are the free-blooming, but still very 
formal, Pompon forms. The making of awards 
to these plants will be in the hands of a joint 
committee of six from the National Dahlia 
Society and six from the R.H.S. Floral Com¬ 
mittee. 

It was thought necessary to limit the range 
of varieties for trial to the newer ones, as so 
many older ones have been tested in the past 
with by no means satisfactory results. 

The primary needs of Cactus Dahlias for 

f garden purposes are material reduction in 
leight, flowers well borne above the foliage, 
on long, stiff stems, colours bright, and such 
as shall harmonise with other hues found in 
flowers generally. Some Dahlia colours are 
not beautiful, and these may well lx* dis¬ 
pensed with. Cactus Dahlias as found at 
present make too much growth. Florists who 
grow' for exhibition not only have to largely 
thin the branches but also to disbud to check 
too free floral development. No one who 
grow r s these plants purely for garden decora¬ 
tion wants to be so troubled. So much 
manipulation rids flower gardening of much 
of its natural charm. 

Whilst amateur growers of exhibition 
flowers will no doubt be ordering plants of 
newer production, those who want Cactus 
forms for mere garden decoration may do well 
to wait until the results of the Wislev trial 
are made public. There, whilst the soil is 
sandy, it is deeply worked and well manured, 
hence plants secure high-class culture. So 
much all Dahlias need to enable them to do 
well. Still, it will be satisfactory to both 
raiser and public to know that whatever may 
be the outcome of the trial, all tin* plants 
have had a good test, and as they do at 
Wisley so may they lx* expected to do else¬ 
where. A. I). 


WALLFLOWERS AND THE FROST. 

In many gardens Wallflowers have suffered 
severely from the cold wdnds and frost, and I 
do not remember to have seen eo much 
damage as I noticed at the end of March at 
Hackwood Park, Basingstoke. The flower 
garden there is in an exposed position, and in 
many beds at least half of the plants were 
dead. I observed the same thing in several 
gardens in Surrey and Hampshire. In this 
western district they have suffered in many 
cases, and plants in the west often Buffer 
more than people more inland fancy. I be¬ 
lieve the treatment Wallflowers receive in 
their early stages has much to do with their 
hardiness. When at Reading at the close of 
March I examined some plants in the most ex¬ 
posed portion of Messrs. Hutton and Sons* 
trial grounds, and there was scarcely a blank, 
all the plants being in n vigorous condition. 
These were dwarf, and showing an abun¬ 
dance of bloom. Undoubtedly they had been 
sown and grown on in this exposed position. 
I observed many other things far more vigor¬ 
ous than in our garden 100 miles further west, 
and within twelve miles of the sea. I could 
not help noticing how r much dwarfer and more 
woody these appeared than in our garden. 
Recently, Mr. Lyon, from Cricket St. Thomas, 
told me Wallflowers had not suffered in the 
least with him this year, a quite unusual 
thing. He had striven to keep them hardy 
and dwarf in their early stages before placing 
them in the beds in flower garden, which is 
very much exposed. 

In our own garden the plants that were 
pricked out on good rich soil in the autumn 
suffered from mildew', the foliage being so 
soft, while the small plants that remained in 
the seed bed have not suffered in the least, 
proving that it is not all gain to obtain large 
plants hv autumn. It is also worthy of note 
that- seldom do plants growing on walls suffer 
from frost. This was brought forcibly to my 
notice recently in our village, win*re the walls 
are wide, being built of rough stone. Nothing 
can lx* more beautiful than these when the 
Wallflowers are in bloom, with frequently a 
carpet of Aubrietia. These receive no water 
except that from the clouds. However dry' 
the weather may be these do not appear to 
suffer, and seldom can one .see a dead plant. 

Now the time is coming to sow’ Wallflowers 
for another year, it may he worth suggesting 
to many the advisability of sowing early on 
poor, hard ground. Another thing that has 
come under my notice is that these dwarf 
strains are not so early blooming as the taller 
kinds. 1 have often noticed what a fine strain 
many' of the market growers have, nnd the 
length of time they have them in bloom. 
Some of the very long-spiked kinds with very 
crimson flowers appear to suffer more from 
cold. Eastern Queen is of a beautiful colour 
if it could be had quite true. Dorset. 


Grouping Tufted Pansies. — In large 
masses of one colour. Tufted Pansies always 
look well. I have seen them in a large ter¬ 
race garden, along with other hardy plants, 
treated in this fashion, and it is difficult to 
conceive a more delightful effect. The group¬ 
ing in masses differs according to circum¬ 
stances. In a very large border anything be¬ 
tween twenty-five and fifty plants are often 
planted in colonies, and striking effects are 
got in this way. On the other hand, a garden 
or border of smaller dimensions will need 
fewer plants to produce alike result. Half-a- 
dozen to a dozen plants will answer very well 
in such circumstances, and readers of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated whose gardens conus 
within this category would be well advised to 
adopt this method of planting. Again, it may 
he possible in some gardens to plant some ot 
the smaller beds and borders entirely with 
the Tufted Pansies, and very charming are 
such displays. Tufted Pansies are often 
planted as a groundwork for Roses. The 
choice of colours in such cases must, ot 
course, he carefully considered. Self- 
coloured sorts are always the more effective, 
and the ray less varieties are more refined nnd 
beautiful than the older rayed or pencilled 
flowers. There are many intermediate tones 
of colour now available. It is not necessary’, 
in these times, to confine one’s «olf to yellow. 
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Part of the Rhododendron walk in the Royal Gardens, Hew. From a photograph by Mr. W. J. Vasey, Abingdon. 


amples of planting within easy reach of 
London, and of which the Rhododendron 
Walk at Kew is one. It is one of those places 
where one may well compare the effect of 
picturesque planting and natural planting in 
the best sense, with the stiff lines and 
mechanical regularity of the sort of gardening 
and planting which the architectural school 
of gardeners deplores the loss of. This is 
one of the many good examples in Britain of 
good landscape planting, the one in which the 
tree takes its natural form, and every bush 
also, and in which we get light, shadow, and 
freedom, and everything that satisfies the 
mind. 

XOTES A XI) REPLIES. 

Perennials to grow at H.veres Kindly name 
a dozen perennials which I could plant in a garden 
at llycres. South of France, to bloom between Octo¬ 
ber and June? The climate is sunny and very dry in 
summer. — M. B. 

[Home of the best hardy plants, 6tich as 


lodge, soon take hold. Then there are the 
Saxifrages. We often hear Wallflowers 
spoken of, mostly in relation to flower gar¬ 
den arrangements, and not as to their value 
as wall-plants, but I know a garden where 
an old wall built with stone from a neigh¬ 
bouring quarry is full of these old-time 
flowers. Again, there are Antirrhinums, 
equally beautiful and just as simple in tbeir 
requirements ; indeed, I do not know whether 
of the two the Snapdragon will not stand the 
dryness of a wall the better. One remem¬ 
bers, too. the beauty of the Arabis. Quite 
near to where I write is a carriage-drive, on 
either side of which an old stone wall is now 
white with Arabis. Other things, like 
Htonecrops, Pansies, Houseleeks, Thrifts, and 
1 be rises suggest themselves. Leahukst. 

Reversion In double Primroses.— Some 
three or four years ago Mr. Bowerman, at 
Hackwood Park, showed me a fine batch of 
both double and single lilac-coloured Prim- 
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subjects to move, and I have known instances 
where in attempting to remove old plants 
much damage has been done owing to the 
roots breaking. This difficulty may l>e over¬ 
come by simply sowing seed in the open 
ground. A few r years ago I procured a small 

( jacket of seed, sowed it thinly on a sunny 
jorder, and, when large enough, planted 
some dozen or more of the young seedlings 
out into a bed of well-prepared soil, into 
which manure had been worked. The fol¬ 
lowing year they all gave a little bloom, and 
since then have never failed to afford large 
bushes of white blossoms, which are most 
useful as adjuncts to vases of other flowers. 
It is a plant that does not care for frequent 
removal, and, except for a little mulching 
now and again, requires hardly anv atten¬ 
tion. Quite early in the spring the new 
shoots should be tied to a stake, otherwise 
they are apt to be broken by the wind. Now is 
I the time to sow if flowers are wanted another 
1 year.— Woodbastwtck. 
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white, blue, and purple colours, ns varieties 
with primrose, cream, lilac, lavender, and 
other shades are now freely catalogued in all 
up-to-date collections. Margined and heavily 
bordered varieties there are in abundance, 
and many of them are very beautiful, but for 
effect they will not compare with the self- 
coloured flowers. They may sometimes be 
planted in a group, but should be between 
masses of the self-coloured kinds. The 
Violettas, or miniature-flowered Tufted Pan¬ 
sies, are quite distinct, and should be planted 
in the rock garden.— L). B. Crane. 

RHODODENDRON WALK AT KEW. 
One sees article after article by new writers 
on gardening which contain not the slightest 
reference to the fact that the garden is made 
for flowers, and that a country place without 
planting would be a desert. They do not 
even take the trouble to find out the good ex- 


Violets, Carnations, and Roses, can be grow’n 
in the country you refer to. ALso a great 
many things can be grown well which would 
not do in England. Local opportunities are 
a much better guide, and a visit to a few gar¬ 
dens in the region would tell you best.] 

Wall plants.- -It does not fall to the lot of 
everyone to have garden walls constructed in 
a rough fashion with pieces of stone and ' 
slate. You find such in Yorkshire, West- I 
moreland, Derbyshire, and parts of Suffolk; I 
walls put together with a lining of mortar I 
now' and again, and sometimes held together 
with clods of turf, in which plant-growing is 
easy. Where walls like these exist one may 
do a great deal towards making a garden 
very gay, as at many periods of the year they 
may be veritable sheets of bloom. Few 
plants do more in this direction than the 
Aubrietias, and little bits of roots stuck into 
the ledges, wherever it is possible for soil to 


roses. These were then in fine condition, 
having been planted the season previously. 
When I was there at the close of March I 
went to see them, but to my astonishment I 
found on several plants hardly a double flower 
could bo found. On two or three plants all 
the blooms were mostly single, with occasion¬ 
ally a bloom partly double. I was told the 
plants had not been replanted during this 
time. The plants were full of flower, but 
naturally small. The position was somewhat 
shaded, this being all in their favour. Thus 
it appears doubling in many things depends 
much on culture. Everyone who has had 
much experience knows the tendency to re¬ 
version in many plants, and l have a good 
illustration of this with Wilson’s strain of 
blue Primroses.— J. Crook. 

Raising Cypsophila paniculata from 
seed. -Owing to the long, fleshy roots of 
this Gypsophila, it is not one of the easiest 
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INDOOR PLANTS* 

CYRTANTHI IN FLOWER. 

Thb genus Cyrianthus is a fairly extensive 
one, but in geographical distribution it is con¬ 
fined to the southern portion of Africa. 
While Cyrtantlius obliquus has bulbs as large 
as a fair-sized Swede Turnip, most of the 
others are of quite a different character. In 
their case, the bulbs are not much larger 
than those of a Snowdrop, while the dark 
green Urass-like leaves are each a foot or a 
little more in length, and from a quarter to 
one-third of an inch wide. The flower-spikes, 
which reach a height of 12 inches to 18 inches, 
well overtop the foliage, and are terminated 
by a cluster of flowers rarely exceeding nine 
in number. The individual flowers are tubu¬ 
lar, somewhat curved, about 1^ inch long, and 
half an inch across the expanded mouth, 
though these features vary somewhat in the 
different species. These Cyrtanthi have long 
been favourites of mine, and 1 have just now 
an extremely pretty and interesting batch of 
seedlings in flower. They are the result of 
crossing and intercrossing from distinct 
sjiecies—viz., C. angustifolius, orange-scar¬ 
let; C. lutescens, yellow ; C. Maekeni, white-; 
and C. Macowani, deep scarlet. In the flowers 
of these seedlings there is a wide range of 
colour and markings ; some very pretty forms 
have the lobes of the flower buff-yellow, with 
a clearly-defined edging of light red. Rich 
coloured flowers, too, are very noticeable, 
and, from the strides already made, I am in 
hopes of obtaining in another generation or 
two a clear pink-coloured flower. A pleasing 
lemon-tinted blossom, most probably the re¬ 
sult of crossing C. Mnekeni and C. lutescens, 
afTords a pleasing foil to the brighter tints. 
In these seedlings the variability is not con¬ 
fined to the colour of the flower, as a few 
have the lobes particularly rounded, and one 
especially is much wider across the mouth 
than any of the others. 

The seedlings in question, which are so full 
of interest and beauty just now, are—at lec.st, 
most of them—the result of crosses effected 
two years ago, when the plants were in flower, 
though a few are a year older. The seed, 
which ripened about June, was sown as soon 
as ripe in well-drained pans filled with a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. The 
young plants came up like Grass in a few 
weeks, and were, as soon as sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, pricked off into other pans, using the 
same kind of compost. They were stood in 
a light part of the greenhouse, but shaded 
from the full rays of the sun. Throughout 
the winter enough water was given to keep 
the soil moderately moist, the plants being 
kept in an ordinary greenhouse with Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, etc. ; in fact, they have 
been in this structure during the whole of 
their life. In the spring—that is to say, a 
year ago—the plants were potted singly into 
thumbs, using a compost made up of two 
parts loam to one part each of leaf-mould and 
sand. They were given n moderate amount 
of shade, and, under such conditions, grew 
away in a very satisfactory manner. By the 
end of June they were ready to be shifted 
into pots 4 inches in diameter, in which pots 
they are now flowering freely. When once 
thoroughly established in their new pots— 
that is to say, from August onwards—they 
were fully exposed to the sun. While they 
do not need much water during the winter, I 
find it is better not to allow them to become 
dust-dry even at. that season. 8ome kinds 
retain nearly the whole of their leaves 
throughout the winter months, while others 
become almost deciduous. Early in the new 
year, however, these last push up new leaves, 
often simultaneously with the flower-spikes. 

To the amateur with but a single green¬ 
house, and yet desirous of growing some 
pretty class of plants outside of the common 
run, I can confidently recommend these small 
growing kinds of Cyrtanthus. The hybridis¬ 
ing, too, is a very simple matter, and one has 
not to wait so long for the fruit of one’s 
labour as is necessary in the case of many 
other bulbous plants. The flowering season 
is not limited to this particular period of the 
year, for though the greatest amount of blos¬ 
soms is borne in early spring, the plants often 
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bloom more or less throughout the summer. 
A South African bulb, formerly grown under 
the name of Gastronema sanguiuea, is now by 
botanists included in the genus Cyrtanthus, 
but I have never been able to intercross it 
with the other kinds. In general appearance 
it somewhat resembles a small Vallota, and 
hybrids between it and Vallota purpurea have 
been obtained. X. 


NOTES AND llEVLIES. 

Hlppeaatrum (Amaryllis) eqnextre — Would 
you Kindly inform me at what turn* of the year 
Amaryllis equestris ought to Mourn, grown in a cool 
greenhouse'/ Mine often blooms twice in the year, 
though not satisfactorily, the Mower-stems very often 
cracking, which causes the bloom stem to come up 
bent, instead of upright, and sometimes the stem 
comes up extra large, but contracts very much imme¬ 
diately under the Howyr-buds, which, in consequence, 
do not develop as they ought. Is it advisable to take 
oil the olf-sets and repot every year/ —M. S. li. 

[Iiippcastruin (Amaryllis) equestre, known 
also nfi the Barhadoes Lily, is a native of the 
West Indies, and requires an intermediate 
temperature, or even the coolest part of the 
stove, for it« development. Such being the 
case, we are of opinion that the reason of the 
flowerstems behaving in such an erratic 
manner is the lowness of the temperature, as 
in a coni greenhouse one can hardly expect a 
native of the tropics to thrive and flower well. 
Under favourable conditions this Amaryllis 
flowers in late spring and early summer. The 
offsets need not he removed, neither is it 
necessary to repot every year. This last item 
will, however, depend upon the condition of 
the roots, as if they are in at all an unhealthy 
state the bulbs should be shaken clear of the 
old soil, and repotted in February.] 

H0t08 on 8hrub8 In pots.— During the 
early months of the year many hardy shrubs 
are useful for blooming under glass, and, 
when established in pots, may be brought into 
flower with little trouble. Among these 
Staphylea eolchica holds a foremost place, 
its long racemes of white flowers being very 
attractive. 1 have two strong plants in pots 
grown thus, but I cannot induce them to 
bloom so freely as 1 should like. When 
visiting spring shows in London at the R.H.S. 
I have been attracted by the way some trade 
firms bloom it. Last year I noticed some 
plants a mass of flower. It would be in¬ 
structive to learn the treatment these plants 
receive. My plants grow freely enough, but 
bloom only sparsely. I remember seeing 
this full of bloom in 12-itich pots at Wilton 
House, near Salisbury. These bad no strong 
shoots on them. I tried pinching the growths 
last summer, and this has improved them 
this year. Spirtea confusa is a splendid 
kind for growing in pots, and, treated thus, 
it comes into flower with great ease. Nothing 
can bo more free blooming, every little twig 
being covered with the small white flowers. 
This may be had in small or large plants, 
and for mixing with other furnishing plants 
in spring it is excellent. The Chinese Plum 
(Prunus sinensis) deserves to he grown by 
everyone who needs hardy shrubs in pots for 
its pure white ball-like flowers, which are 
borne all along the slender shoots. It may 
be had very early in bloom with but little 
forcing, remaining a long time in flower. 
Some years ago, when in North Hants, this 
was a great success, both in pots and in the 
open border.—J. C, F. 

Overfeeding plants.- A great mistake in 
plant-growing made by many is to give an ex¬ 
cess of stimulating manures. This becomes 
year by year an easier matter, for nowadays 
highly concentrated chemical manures of 
various kinds are sold, many of which profess 
to work wonders with the plants to which they 
are applied. This is to a certain extent true 
—that is. when the main object of the culti¬ 
vator is to build up a gross plant, probably 
with huge blossoms, the specimen itself to 
be once flowered and then thrown awav. 
Woe, however, betide the luckless individual 
who has the responsibility of keeping this 
plant in good condition for another season’s 
flowering, ns the excessive use of stimulants 
has so weakened its constitution that it will 
often barely survive. That the cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums fed up for the production of 
huge blossoms are almost useless for propa¬ 
gation is now u recognised fact, but it is not 


so generally known that this applies with 
equal force to all kinds of plants. Again, 
many give manures without considering the 
state of the plant or the season of the year, 
and, of course, in most cases failure is the re¬ 
sult. Manures of a stimulating nature should 
be given only when the pots are well-fur¬ 
nished with roots, and the plant is in a grow¬ 
ing state. The safest stimulant is manure- 
water, made from sheep or cow-dung, or a 
mixture of this and soot water.—X. 

Erica Wilmoreana. —Splendid examples of 
this greenhouse Heath may be met with in 
Covent Garden and in the florists’ shops of 
London, for it is grown in considerable 
numbers by some of our best- cultivators. It 
is only those who make a specialty of Heath 
culture that can turn out such model plants 
as are often seen in pots 5 inches in diameter. 
For this reason, instead of attempting the 
culture of greenhouse Heaths, many pur¬ 
chase them from the wholesale growers just 
as the flowers are on the point of expanding. 
For a display under glass we depend in the 
depth of winter principally upon the winter 
Heath (Erica hyemalis) and its pure-white 
variety, alba. The typical form lias flowers 
coloured rose and white. Thus is now past, 
and its place is taken by E. Wilmoreana, 
which differs from E. hyemalis in being of a 
more robust and spreading style of growth, 
while the flowers arc somewhat longer in the 
tube and brighter in colour. Although these 
two are among the most popular of all green¬ 
house Heaths the origin of both is, I believe, 
unknown. Another pretty Heath now much 
in evidence in Covent Garden is E. pereoluta 
alba, a free-growing, much-branched little 
shrub, whose very slender shoots are clothed 
with tiny leaves and plentifully studded with 
small, even-shaped blossoms of the purest 
white. The flowers of this Heath remain 
fresh a considerable time, on which account, 
combined with its light and elegant appear¬ 
ance, it is much used for cutting. X. 

Forcing plants into bloom. At this 
period of the year, when flowers arc scarce, 
both professional and amateur gardeners 
are trying to increase their supply of flowers 
both for indoor decoration in pots as well as 
for cutting, and bulbs, roots, and all early- 
flowering shrubs are placed in warm-houses 
with the hope of an abundant supply. After 
many years’ trial, I can safely sav that the one 
thing that decides the success or failure of 
the work is the way the plants arc treated at 
the root. Anyone who has had any experi¬ 
ence of forcing ordinary Dutch bulbs, such as 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, or Tulips, will not need 
to be told that it is useless putting the pots 
into a high temperature until they are well 
filled with roots, and this can only be done 
by potting early and covering the pots out-of- 
doors with some such material ns Cocoa-fibre 
or ashes, and then when the pots are full of 
roots, and the tops pushing up the covering, 
you may safely remove them into gentle heat 
with every prospect of success. It is the 
same with the many kinds of early flowering 
dwarf shrubs that arc annually forced into 
bloom. Take the showy Azalea mollis, which, 
being grown in peat, lffts with a good ball of 
roots. When this conics into bloom, anyone 
can tell at a giants* the plants that have been 
lifted and the ones that have been grown in 
pots for a year be*fore forcing. Again, take 
the popular Deutzia gracilis, anil you will 
find that although the lifted plants have far 
the stronger shoots, and look, when in bud, 
as if they would make the letter plants, it is 
quite different when the sun’s rays get power¬ 
ful, for then the plants that are well estab¬ 
lished in pots go on improving, and do not 
flag or fail to expand their blooms.—J. G., 
Gosport. 

Selaglnella Emiliana.— This beautiful variety 
has lately become very popular for iiuloor decora¬ 
tion ill small thumb-pots, and seems likely to take 
the place of the many varieties of Ptcris or Kihhon 
Kerns that have so long been used on the dinner- 
tables for lilling little vases, etc. This Nclagiuella 
forms such pretty little plants that one cannot fail 
to like it. It appears to stand the somewhat trying 
ordeal to which these plants are put through changes 
of temperature.—J. Ci. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.- The binding covers 
(priee Is. (id. eaeti, post free. Is. t*d.) and Index Chi., 
post free, 3pl.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CALANTHE IGNEO OCULATA 
GIGANTEA. 

The illustration represents one of the few 
known species of the deciduous section of 
Calanthes, a species wdiicli should prove of 
great value to the hybridist in the acquisition 
of new and beautiful plants. A few plants 
were sent to Burford Lodge in 1UU4 by M. 


Pauwels, of Ileirelbeke, Ghent. They have 
proved to Ik* good growers, producing largo 
handsome spikes of bloom during February 
and March, and are. therefore, especially 
valuable for prolonging the Calanthe season. 
They are more serviceable to amateurs who 
live in, or close to, large towns than those 
Calanthes that bloom in early winter, as at 
this period they escape the dense fogs which 
arc so prevalent at mid-winter, and which 
oftentimes injure the flowers to such an ex¬ 
tent ats to render them useless. The species 
and the numerous beautiful hybrids which 


belong to this section of Calanthe, produce 
strong spikes of bloom, which, when fully de¬ 
veloped, have a flue arching effect, and are ex¬ 
tremely useful for almost any kind of house or 
table decoration. The sepals and petals are 
pure white, the centre being of a dark red- 
orange colour. Neither this, nor its closely 
allied species, C. rubro-oculata gigantea, a 
variety which was exhibited about thirty 
years ago, lose their roots to such an extent 
as their congeners, therefore, when repotting 


the plants care should be taken to preservo 
them as far as possible. 

Very soon after the spikes are cut the 
plants begin to start, into growth, and when 
the shoots are a few inches in length, or pre¬ 
vious to their pushing out new roots, the 
plants should be repotted into a compost con¬ 
sisting of one-half good fibrous loam, one- 
, fourth well-dried cow-manure, or well-decayed 
I leaf soil, and one-fourth finely-chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, adding some small crocks, 
and a little coarse silver-sand. Where it is 
' difficult to procure suitable loam a little 


lumpy peat may be used with it to advantage. 
Well mix the materials together, allowing 
them to remain until the whole is fairly dry. 
When the pseudo-bulbs are potted singly, 
which is the usual practice, the pots should 
be of various sizes to suit the plants, but 
where accommodation is limited, or where a 
large quantity of cut bloom is required, four 
or five bulbs may be grown together in a suffi¬ 
ciently large pot for the extension or develop¬ 
ment of the new growths. The pots should bo 
thoroughly clean, and they should be about 
half filled with broken crocks for drainage, 
over which place a thin layer of turfy loam, 
or some rough Sphagnum Moss. Pot the 
bulbs as you would any stove or greenhouse 
plant, leaving about £ inch of space from the 
rim of the pot. In time the soil will sink a 
little, and the extra room thus made on the 
surface will be useful when the plants are 
about half-way through the growing season 
for adding a top-dressing of fibrous loam, as 
at that time a number of young roots appear 
on the surface, and readily enter and appre¬ 
ciate the new compost. The critical time 
with all the deciduous Calanthes is after re¬ 
potting. First of all put the plants into what 
is generally known among Orchid-growers as 
the East Indian or hottest house, standing 
them well up to the roof glass, where plenty 
of light may be obtained. They should, how¬ 
ever, be carefully protected from strong, 
direct sunshine for two or three months after¬ 
wards, increasing the amount as the season 
advances. The ordinary plant stove, warm 
vinery, Melon, or Cucumber-house will also 
grow these plants to perfection. Afford no 
water for several weeks, merely damping be¬ 
tween the pots occasionally on warm, sunny 
days to create a nice growing atmosphere. 
When the growths are pushing up freely, and 
the leaves begin to unfold, the surface of the 
soil may be lightly sprinkled whenever it ap¬ 
pears to be dry, and as the growth gets 
stronger, and are rooting freely, the amount 
of water may be gradually increased. If the 
soil in the pots is allowed to become very wet 
before the plants are re-established the tips 
of the young growths are very liable to be¬ 
come discoloured, and turn black, the leaves 
get spotted, and the strength of the shoots 
considerably impaired. When the young 
growths show an indication of swelling at the 
base an abundance of water may be afforded 
alternately with weak liquid cow-manure, 
which will tend to promote strong healthy 
growth. As the new bulbs approach maturity, 
and the leaves begin to turn yellow, the 
amount of water must be gradually reduced, 
and the liquid-manure discontinued alto¬ 
gether. When the leaves have fallen, and 
the flower spikes appear, very little water is 
needed for their development, and when in 
hloom the plants should bo arranged in a 
house where the temperature is about 60 degs. 
to 65 degs., and where it is possible to keep 
their surroundings somewhat drier than for 
the other occupants of the house. After the 
spikes are cut, water must be withheld en¬ 
tirely, and the plants put on a dry shelf close 
to the roof, in the warmest house. Here they 
will obtain the fullest sunlight, which will 
tend to ripen the pseudo-bulbs, so that when 
the growing season comes round they may 
start with increased vigour. 


Insects in house.-I am sending you five live 
insects which infest the kitchen premises and one of 
the ground-floor bedrooms, near the kitchen chimney, 
of an old house I live in. They come out at night 
us soon ns the rooms are dark—out from the chinks 
of stone, wood, or plaster near the range—and run 
over everything. 1 shall l>o much obliged if you cun 
tell me what they are, and more especially of any 
cure for them?—N. ,1. S. 

[The insects which you forwarded are speci¬ 
mens of the “ silver-fish insect” or “ bristle- 
tail” (Lepisma saccharina). They feed chiefly 
on starchy substances, and have been feeding 
on the paste with which papers have been 
fastened to walls, injuring the binding of 
books in the same manner. I expect you 
could easily get rid of them by dusting insect 
powder into the cracks, etc., where they hide. 
Little bellows are sold for the purpose when 
the powder is used for killing “ black 
beetles.” I have twice exterminated the latter 
insects in kitchens by blowing the powder into 
the cracks round the kitchen range every 
evening for a fortnight.—G. S. £.] 



Calanthe igtico oculata gigantea. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s garden at 
Burford Lodge, Dorking. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The present is a very busy time for all 
growers of Chrysanthemums for exhibition, 
as the plants are now growing very freely, 
and some of the strongest will require re¬ 
potting. It is a great mistake to leave 
young plants in the pots when they have well 
filled them with roots, as unless they have a 
source of food supply to draw upon they 
quickly begin to deteriorate. Individual 
plants must be inspected, and only those of 
the character above described should be taken 
in hand. It is a good plan first of all to go 
through the collection, separating the more 
forward plants, standing these by themselves, 
as they need more constant attention than 
those plants which are less well rooted. It 
will be found that the well-rooted plants re¬ 
quire watering more frequently than those 
that have only partially filled their pots with 
roots, and by standing" them apart from the 
rest it is much easier to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of the respective batches of plants. 
If it is not quite convenient at the moment to 
commence the second repotting, rather than 
let the plants suffer from want of the shift, 
we would be disposed to give them an occa¬ 
sional weak dose of soot-water or liquid- 
manure, in this way satisfying their require¬ 
ments until a convenient period arrives. The 
soil for this repotting requires rather more 
careful preparation than that for the first 
potting. In this instance the proportions of 
soil should be as follows:—Four parts loam, 
one-tliird part well-rotted manure, one part 
leaf-soil, a sprinkling of bone-meal, and a 
sixth part of coarse silver sand, with a 5-inch 
potful of any well-known and reliable con¬ 
centrated plant food to each bushel of soil. 
Give the heap a thorough mixing. It is a 
good plan to prepare the soil a few days be¬ 
fore it is required for use, and on each suc¬ 
ceeding day turn the heap over, to make sure 
that the ingredients are evenly mixed. Use 
clean pots and crocks. This is absolutely 
necessary, otherwise, later on, when the 
plants are turned out, the roots may adhere 
to the sides of the pot, and mauy of them be 
damaged in consequence. A G-inch pot should 
be used for almost every plant; just a few of 
the weaker plants being satisfied with a rather 
smaller pot. Crock each pot with care, and 
cover the drainage with some of the rougher 
portions of the compost, and place a small 
handful of the compost over this. Proceed 
then to shake out the plant, removing the 
crocks carefully, subsequently placing it in 
position on the soil at the bottom of the 
6-inch pot. Fill in carefully, working down 
the compost between the ball of soil and 
roots ana the side of the pot by the aid of a 
small wedge-shaped rammer or stout label. 
This working down of the soil is essential. 
As the plants are repotted, stand them in 
square blocks by themselves in a sheltered 
situation, but if there is plenty of cold-frame 
room available, it were better to stand them 
in the frame for a few days to recover from 
the check, which they will speedily do, and 
thus enable them to be placed outdoors all 
the sooner. 

Regarding the other plants in the collec¬ 
tion, the lights should be removed from these 
on every favourable occasion, so that they 
may get nicely hardened off, and sturdy in 
consequence. Many people fail to give the 
decorative sorts the system of high culture 
usually accorded, to the exhibition sorts, and 
it is here that a great mistake is often made. 
The decorative varieties to be seen at their 
best require just as much attention as the 
exhibition sorts, and those who are prepared 
to give them this consideration are sure to be 
rewarded in the flowering season with a de¬ 
lightful display. The decorative sorts, in 
order to induce a bushy growth, should have 
the point of the shoots pinched out. This 
should be done when the plants are 6 inches 
high, and each succeeding 6 inches of growth 
should be treated in a similar fashion. This 
pinching of the growths may continue until 
the end of June, or early July, when the last 
pinching should l>e done. Plants treated in 
this way develop into most delightful speci¬ 
mens. and will give from a terminal bud 
selection a fine display. 
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The outdoor kinds may still be divided, and 
the sucker-like pieces, if broken off and 
dibbled into prepared soil in the cold-frame, 
will quickly make very useful plants for plant¬ 
ing out in their flowering quarters about mid- 
May. This method of dealing with the old 
stools saves one a great amount of trouble 
and expense, as the majority of the early 
flowering Japanese and Pompon kinds break 
up very readily into numerous pieces, and 
with comparatively little trouble one may 
perpetuate the stocks of the different varieties 
quite freely. Rooted cuttings should still be 
bedded out in the cold-frame, as this more 
natural system of treating them invariably 
gives a type of plant that flowers well. 

E. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE CON¬ 
SERVATORY. 

I am a novice at Chrysanthemum growing. I do not 
want to go in for large*single or show blooms, but those 
for conservatory decoration and tor cutting. I am 
bewildered over first and second crown buds, terminals, 
stopping, dates to take buds, and so on. if I had a con¬ 
cise cultural note, from preparing plants from which to 
fake cuttings right on to blooming period, I should be 
deeply indented to you. - A. E. 

[To grow nice bushy plants for conservatory 
decoration, or for the supply of a quantity of 
cut bloom, it is not necessary to propagate 
very early. One may begin (early April) with 
rooted plants. These should be potted singly 
into small pots and placed in a cool frame or 
greenhouse without fire-heat. Use a compost 
of loam, rotted turf (which may form a third 
of the whole), and leaf-mould or thoroughly 
rotted manure, adding a little sharp sand or 
road grit. After being potted, give a good 
soaking and shade the plants for a couple of 
days, also keep the structure closed. In 
about a fortnight another shift will be needed. 
This time 5-inch pots may be used, as well as 
a similar compost, only that the latter need 
not be sifted. It is better to break up the 
turf, so that all the fibre remains in it. Press 
the earth firmly into the pots, which have been 
previously prepared bv placing crocks over 
the drainage holes. When each plant is about 
6 inches high, cut off the points a couple of 
inches in length. These may be struck to fur¬ 
nish useful little plants to bloom in small 
pots. The cuttings make roots readily if dib¬ 
bled into shallow' boxes filled with any ordi¬ 
nary potting soil. The boxes may be stood 
out-of-doors, but in the shade, and the leaves 
sprinkled occasionally. As the older plants 
will require another topping later, still an¬ 
other batch can be rooted. Cuttings struck 
as late as June will grow into sturdy little 
bushes and give half-a-dozen or more flowers. 
Such plants are convenient to stand on stages 
or to furnish vases in the house. It is advis¬ 
able to give some protection at night in case 
of frost, otherwise Chrysanthemums succeed 
best when abundance of air reaches them. 
About the middle of May they can be stood in 
the open air. Select an open spot in the 
garden, and allow each plant plenty of room. 
This is important. Put each pot a foot or 
over from its neighbour ; and later, when the 
specimens have reached considerable dimen¬ 
sions, give yet more room. Meantime, water¬ 
ing must be carefully attended to. After pot¬ 
ting, when a good soaking is given, little will 
be required until new roots take to the soil. 
Then, as the pots become full, almost daily 
supplies are needed. Of course, one must be 
guided very much by the weather. Early in 
June the forwardest plants should be fit for 
the final shift. Nine-inch pots should l>e used 
for the strongest plants only ; a size 1 inch 
less in diameter will do for the bulk of sorts. 
This time some eare must be taken in the 
matter of drainage, as the plants are to stop 
in these pots until they have bloomed. Place 
one piece of crock over the hole, and over this 
just a covering of pieces broken small. Turfy 
loam may still form two-thirds of the potting 
soil. The rougher it is—that is, the more 
fibre it contains—the better, as then there is 
little danger of its forming into a heavy mass. 
Use rotted manure instead of leaf-mould. 
This should be in such a condition that it may 
be passed through a sieve. Grit should 1 m* 
added, also mortar rubble, the latter to keep 
the soil porous. If the loam is particularly 
fibrous a small proportion is advised. By the 
time the final potting stage is reached the 


plants will have made three or more shoots. 
These, as has been noted, may be cut back 
when about 6 inches long, the points being 
saved for propagation. A,s firm potting is 
essential, a stick is used for this purpose, so 
that the soil may be rammed into the largo 
pots. Firm potting assists a solid growth and 
well-ripened wood. Tying the shoots to sticks 
may be done early, thus preventing the less of 
some by wind and other causes. This will 
also bring the plants into shape. 

Manures—that is, concentrated forms, are 
not advised as a mixture in the soil. It is far 
better to use such later. It is so easy to 
overdo them, and thus prevent route forming, 
in which case they positively do harm. About 
six weeks after potting the plants will need 
feeding. Liquid from cow-manure, placed in 
a tub of water is excellent, and the well- 
known fertilisers which are advertised are 
capital, too. In this form the manures are 
not unpleasant, and may be sprinkled on the 
surface of the soil twice a week. It is well to 
remember, however, that two weak doses are 
better than one strong one, seeing to it that 
the soil has been well moistened previously. 

The matter which puzzles you—namely, the 
different crown buds, dates of topping, and so 
on, need not concern you because those terms 
are used in the growth of Chrysanthemums 
for exhibition blooms only. You have simply 
to top your plants (which may not he done 
after June) to induce a bushy growth, and let 
the bloom-buds come at will. The sorts will 
not all develop the buds at the same time. 
If you desire a few flowers of good size -not 
huge specimens—the buds may lx* thinned. 
The plants should not be left outside after 
September. When under glass, air should lx* 
admitted in abundance, and at that time, the 
pots being filled with roots, copious supplies 
of water are necessary. The later-struck 
plants may have subsequent shifts, and the 
last sizes should not he over 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter. After flowering, cut the plants down 
almost close to the pots. Keep them in a cool 
house to provide a stock of cuttings for an¬ 
other year. Cuttings at all times may Ik: 
rooted in shallow boxes in preference to other 
plans. They do so in winter and early spring 
readily in a temperature of about 45 degs.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Mussel scale-— I herewith send you a branch of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple, eut from a tivc-ycar-old 
tree. This particular tree is hadl.v attacked with a 
hark scale insect, as you will observe. Planted in the 
same il-aere orchard are many thousand trees, but, 
so far, only some twenty trees arc infested; the 
others being of strong, vigorous growth, ami quite 
elean. 1 have noticed that the trees which become 
infested are invariably ones that have not thrived 
well —I mean, that a stunted tree takes the attack 
easily—of course, when once infested, the growth, 
naturally, is much weakened. The pest is not rou¬ 
tined to this variety—Lane's Prince Albert, Allington 
Pippin, and Early Victoria being amongst the num¬ 
ber. It appears to me almost identical with the 
Orange scale, and gets on the fruit in the same 
manner. 1 have tried dressing the trees with lime; 
but. although this considerably clucks it, it does not 
destroy it effectually, (’an you give me the name and 
life history of the insect, so that 1 can judge when 
best to prevent the spreading? 1 propose to dress 
the trees in the autumn with a caustic soda wash; 
but l shall be glad of any suggestions from you. even 
to the strength of the wash I might safely use, if 
you agree with me?— AlTl.K Scai.k. 

[The shoote you semi are attacked by the 
common “ Mussel settle.” You cannot do 
better than scrub the affected parts with a 
stiflish brush, dipped in a solution of paraffin 
emulsion or some of the insecticides that are 
sold which contain paraffin and soft-soap. 
The scale lays its eggs beneath itself, and 
then shrivels up and dies, the outer covering 
of the insect remaining and forming a shelter 
for the eggs and young scale. In applying 
any insecticide it is most important to remove 
the scale so that the former may reach the 
eggs or young insects. Any time in the winter 
would be a good time to perform the opera¬ 
tion. The young ones hatch and leave the 
scale towards the end of May or early in June. 
If the infested parte art* then well scrubbed, 
even with a dry brush, the young ones will 
be destroyed. If the insect attacks parts of 
the tree which cannot be dealt with in this 
manner, the lx*st way is to spray it with the 
following caustic wash -. Put 1 lb. of caustic 
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soda into a gallon of water, and add $ lb. of 
carbonate of potash (pearlash). Stir until all 
i« dissolved, then add 9 gallons of water, and. 
last of all, 10 oz. of soft-soap that has been 
dissolved in a little hot water. Stir all thor¬ 
oughly together, and the mixture is ready for 
use. This mixture is very caustic, and will 
injure the clothes if it gets upon them, and 
should not be allowed to remain on the skin. 
It will destroy any insect life that it comes 
into contact with, also Moss and Lichens, but 
it must be applied before the buds show any 
signs of opening.] 

Insects in garden. -I have a lot of insects in my 
garden like those in enclosed small hox, and it ap¬ 
pears to me that they eat my Carnation and Pansy 
roots. Will you please say if this is so. and tell me 
how best to get rid of them? Is vaporite useful for 
tli is purpose?—C arnation. 

[The creature you sent which you think in¬ 
jures the roots of your plants is one of the 
“ centijiedes ” (Geophilus longicornis). The 
centipedes are carnivorous, and it is an open 
question whether this species when fqund at 


ROSES. 

ROSE OBERHOFGARTNER A. SINGER. 
Is the variety illustrated, Oberhofgartner A. 
Singer, we have a really splendid addition to 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, although I quite ex¬ 
pect someone will want to claim it for the 
Hybrid Teas. It is in the production of such 
Roses that our hope for the Hybrid Perpetual 
as a class is based, for if Roses of such 
quality and with such froe-blooming and late- 
blooming propensities arc added, we can well 
afTord to drop a number of the sorts that now 
go to the making up of the group. 

O. A. Singer, for such it will surely be 
called, was raised by Herr P. Lambert, of 
Trier, from Caroline Testout, crossed with 
Marie Baumann, and introduced in 1904. The 
pollen parent has imparted a delicious frag¬ 
rance, as it has done in the case of Papa 
Lambert, and, in a mensure, the colour of 
the Rose under notice partakes largely of that 


Countess Cairns. Dr. J. Campbell Hall, Gus¬ 
tave Grunerwald, Gabrielle Pierrette, Lady 
Ashtown, Pharisaer, Betty, Souvenir do 
Maria Zozaya, and others, each one deserv¬ 
ing to be grown in masses of twcuty or more 
plants, for, undoubtedly, this is the way to 
obtain a true idea of the merits of a new 
Rose. Rosa. 


NOTES AND EE DUES. 

Roses from cuttings. Rose cuttings may 
now be put in. Prepare a dung-bed, and 
when the beat has subsided a little the cut¬ 
tings may be made and inserted around the 
edges of large 60-pots. The soil should be of 
a sandy nature. Select the best wood with 
best foliage. Pineh off the end leaflet both 
top and bottom. The cutting should contain 
two eyes or buds, and the leaf stalk is re¬ 
tained both bottom and top. The cutting 
should be made level just benenth the bud or 
eye. After the cuttings are inserted and 



Rose O. A. Singer. From a photograph in Messrs. 0. R. Cant ami Son’s nursery at Colchester. 


the roots of plants hao been feeding on insects 
which have injured the roots, in which case 
they are decidedly the friends of gardeners, 
or whether they have been the cause of the 
injury, and so should be looked upon as pests. 
As their mouths are furnished with poison 
fangs, like other centipedes which are un¬ 
doubtedly carnivorous, and as these appen¬ 
dages are of no use to feeders on vegetable 
matter, I am inclined to give a verdict in 
their favour. I do not know of any insecti¬ 
cide which you could safelv use when they are 
at the roots of plants to kill them. I do not 
think that vaporite would Ik* of any use. as 
its action is supposed to he slow, and if they 
found it unpleasant they would crawl away. 
I can only suggest turning them up out of the 
ground if you wish to kill them.—G. S. S.] 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." A 'ew Edition, revised, with descriptions 
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of Marie Baumann. Yet there is a satin 
sheen about the flower that proclaims at 
once the influence of Caroline Testout. 

If raisers would hut employ this grund 
Rose more frequently as a seed parent wo 
should soon get away from the dwarf, stumpy 
style of the Lady Marv Fitzwilliam raee, al¬ 
though one must not despise this latter mar¬ 
vellous production of the late Henry Bennett. 
In O. A. Singer we have a wide, expansive 
flower, pure carmine in colour, with a darker 
centre. The growth is fine, and the blossoms, 
which are produced on stiff stems, con¬ 
tinue unfolding till quite late in the autumn. 
These last two or three seasons have seen 
some remarkable introductions among large- 
flowered garden Roses, and what the future 
has in store for ns would be difficult to con¬ 
jecture. Let anyone grow a mass of that 
superb Rose, Florence Pemberton, and see 
what a fine effect will be produced, and I 
might say the same of Earl of Warwick, Koni- 
gin Carolo, Hon. Ina Bingham, Wm. Shean, 


made firm, dip the pot in a pail of water to 
make still more firm, then plunge in the 
manure-bed. It is necessary the foliage he 
sprinkled with a fine rose-can on sunny morn¬ 
ings, and care must be taken to immediately 
remove mouldy or decayed leaves. Shade 
the cuttings from bright sunshine. When the 
young toots are about £ inch long pot off into 
thumbs, and keep in similar temperature. 
When a shift is needed they may be potted 
into largo sixties. In July these little plants 
could be planted out, and grand stuff they 
would make by the autumn, provided the 
season were favourable, and a nice bed pro¬ 
vided for them.—W. X. 

Roses for exhibition. -These will soon need 
attention, as regards tying out the growths. This 
should be done carefully to obtain a nicely-balanced 
plant. Green Osiers that have l»een killed by steep¬ 
ing the ends in boiling water are the best for the 
purpose. Whatever stakes are used, they must not be 
obtrusive. A pineh of artificial manure will aid the 
plants now, and about a week hence they should re¬ 
ceive liberal doses—say, once or twice a week—of 
liquid-munure made from cow-manure and soot. — K. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Fuchsias, Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias, and Zonal Pelargoniums should have 
their final shift into flowering pots. Where 
good loam is obtainable to form the basis of 
the potting compost there is not the same 
necessity to give large shifts. Nice useful 
specimens can be grown in 7-inch pots, and 
plants a yard high in the case of Fuchsias 
ran be grown in 6-inch pots, if potted firmly 
in sound material, of which yellow loam forms 
the base. A little soot, bone-meal, and leaf- 
mould, or very old manure, with enough sand 
to keep it open and sweet, will be useful. 
The pyramid with a single stake in the centre 
is the "best shape for the Fuchsia, and a small 
amount of stopping or pinching will in most 
varieties obtain the desired result. Market 
growers only grow those varieties which 
assume naturally the right shape. The large- 
flowered or fancy Pelargoniums will soon be 
at their best, and they make a great blaze of 
colour for a time, and may then be followed 
by the things named above, and others. Years 
ago show Pelargoniums were quite a feature 
in May, but there are not many growers of 
largo specimen plants now. The men who 
grew the fine specimens have gone over to 
the majority, and the taste of the public 
seems to have altered. But Pelargoniums, as 
we remember them, gave a very bright effect 
for a month or so. To be really interesting 
no conservatory can be altogether satisfactory 
unless the changes are frequent. We do not 
want things to last too long, but a succession 
of special features. Thus Pelargoniums may 
be numerous enough to give a distinct tone to 
the house whilst they last. Mix Fuchsias 
with groups of various kinds of Lilies. Late- 
flowering Azaleas, Clivias, or Imantophyllums, 
arc very distinct just now, and they can be 
grown to flower now in an ordinary cool 
greenhouse temperature. Spiraea Mr. Glad¬ 
stone is an improvement upon the ordinary 
kinds, but the Spiraeas are not so popular as 
they were. They are very thirsty subjects, 
and to keep them in condition they should 
stand in pans of water. Cineraria stellata is 
useful now, and lasting. 

Stove.— Climbers should be frequently 
trained and regulated ; some of these, espe¬ 
cially Stcphanotis floribunda, are difficult to 
keep free from mealy-bug by the ordinary 
methods of sponging, but it can be done by 
perseverance and by cleanliness in the matter 
of painting and lime-washing. I have gene¬ 
rally found if a plant during a time of pres¬ 
sure gets badly infested with bug or scale, it 
is better and cheaper to burn such than 
w aste time in cleaning it. I learnt this lesson 
very early in life, when working under a good 
gardener in the middle of the last- century. 
If bug appeared on a plant that plant had to 
be sacrificed, and the consequence was we 
had scarcely any trouble with insects. Of 
course, one makes light of any insect which 
t an be destroyed by vapourising. Such in¬ 
sects as red-spider and thrips are often en¬ 
couraged by deficiency of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture, accompanied by high temperatures. 
Tuberoses which are making roots may be 
forwarded by giving more heat. If there is 
a bottom-heat bed plunge them for a time. 
Any dry bulbs may yet be potted, and not 
over-watered at first. Shift on Caladiums. 
I like a little good loam for the last shift, 
mixed with a little old cow-manure and sand. 
Pandanus Veitchi may be increased by 
suckers, which form round the base of old 
plants. A night temperature of 65 degs. will 
be right now. 

Ventilating fruit-houses. — Experienced 
gardeners are aware of the importance of 
this matter, but young people, especially 
among amateurs, often do harm by leaving 
the houses closed too long when the sun is 
shining upon the glass in the morning, and 
then by opening the lights wide letting in a 
rush of cold air. Perfect ventilation should 
be so gradual ns to be scarcely felt by a 
person inside. This means that as soon as the 
sun strikes the roof, and causes a rise of tem¬ 
perature inside, air is admitted by open¬ 
ings along the ridge not enough to cause a 
downward draught. The heated air coming 
out meets and warms the air coming in, but 
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enough penetrates to sweeten and bring the 
air inside into a free circulation. As the day 
advances more air is given, but front air is 
not given on cold days. In a perfectly venti¬ 
lated house the foliage of Grape-Vines and 
Peaches is hardy and robust, and red-spider 
is seldom troublesome. Good fruit cannot 
be obtained without good foliage. Mildew is 
sometimes very troublesome in stuffy, badly- 
ventilated houses, and at this season as much 
harm is done by over ventilation as by keep¬ 
ing houses too close and stuffy. 

Early Tomatoes. —For early work we want 
free setters. Carter’s Sunrise with me last 
year did well, nearly every bloom sotting 
without artificial means, and the crop was 
very heavy. There may be other varieties as 
good, but I have not yet seen anything supe¬ 
rior for early work. They were planted in a 
narrow f bed on both sides of a long span- 
roofed house, and they met in the centre. 
So vigorous were the plants that after the 
first crop was gathered they produced a 
second one that was cleared off in December. 
The late fruits were smaller, but otherwise 
well coloured and good. In planting Toma¬ 
toes it is a great help to place a little good 
loam round the roots. This is better than 
manure, as it hardens the growth and 
strengthens the blossoms. 

0ut8ide the windows. —Annual climbers 
may be sown. Canary Creeper and Tropoeo- 
lum maius do better sown where they are to 
flower than when raised in pots. Eccremo- 
carpus scaber is a pretty climber to train, 
round verandah, and Maurandya Barelayana 
flowers freely, and is light and graceful. This 
is a perennial under glass, and plants saved 
from Inst year will make rapid progress. We 
generally save a few plants for that purpose 
in small pots. 

Outdoor garden.— Hardy annuals, bien¬ 
nials, and perennials may be sown now. Sow 
the annuals thinly, and thin freely when 
large enough. Biennials and perennials should 
be sown thinly in drills and transplanted 
promptly when large. To make sure of a 
crop sow choice Pansies and Violas in boxes 
in a cold frame, and transplant when large 
enough. Beds of Auriculas should be top- 
dressed with good compost, also plants in 
pots if required. Carnations intended to be 
grow'n in pots should be shifted on at once, if 
not already done. Yellow learn tw T o-thirds, 
and one-third old cow-manure and sharp sand, 
will do them well. Place three plants in an 
8-inch pot in a triangle, and stand on a coal- 
ash bed outside. Be careful with the water- 
pot. The pots should be clean and well- 
drained. Beds of Violas may be planted for 
summer flowering. In porous soils the land 
should be well broken up, and a layer of cow- 
manure buried about 8 inches deep, so that 
the roots may find it in a mellow condition 
when the hot weather comes. New lawns 
may be sown with Grass-seeds from now till 
the first week in May. We sowed a lawn last 
season in May, nnd never had Grass-seeds do 
better. Pick a showery time if possible, and 
cover the seeds with a little sifted compost. 

Fruit garden. —There is plenty of blossoms 
on Plums and Pears. The former are open, 
and setting, and the Pear-blossom is ready 
to expand. Apples look promising. So far 
as I have seen in our district the birds have 
done less harm than usual to fruit-buds, and 
I have heard fewer complaints of the Black 
Currant mite. A mixture of sulphur and 
lime has been recommended, and I have no 
doubt this will be useful; but I think where 
the first big buds are noticed, and they are 
promptly removed, the pest may be got rid 
of. Of course, in bad cases which have arisen 
through ignorance and neglect a more drastic 
remedy must be adopted. It is as well to 
bear in mind that Apples on the Paradise 
and Pears on the Quince must be fed on the 
surface, and the spade must not be used 
among the roots. If Peaches are to be kept 
clean and healthy a very close watch must be 
kept upon the‘trees, anil at the first appear¬ 
ance of green or black aphides use Tobacco- 
powder. This I find is the best remedy, but 
it must be applied in time. 

Vegetable garden.— It is time all Potatoes 
were planted. Those who have not tried seed 


Potatoes from Scotland or Ireland will find 
an advantage in doing so, and giving them 
plenty of room. Erill or spade planting is 
better than the dibble, and it offers facilities 
for giving a dressing of artificial manure, 
should such be needed. Asparagus is now 
working through. There is no doubt, I think, 
that the trench or single-row system is better 
than the old narrow bed plan, where the 
plants starve each other. This is a good 
time to make new plantations where the 
plants have been raised at home. No one 
should plant for a permanency roots older 
than two years, and very often if they have 
been well grown, yearlings are better. Good 
Asparagus cannot be grown on poor land. It 
will grow well in light, sandy soil, if manured 
freely, and salt used annually at the rate of 
1 lb. per square yard. The salt will attract 
and hold up the moisture. Any arrears of 
seed-sowing should be brought up to date. 
Prick out Celery and sow Spinach. 

E. Hoeday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 29th. —Made a new plantation of 
Globe Artichokes. By planting a row or two 
every year and getting rid of a corresponding 
number of old stools the plants are kept in 
vigorous, free-bearing condition. Made a 
further and last sowing of winter greens. 
Spinach is sown fortnightly for the present, 
but there is plenty of Spinach now from the 
autumn-sown beds. Spinach substitutes for 
use in hot weather will consist of Spinach 
Beet and the New Zealand Spinach, both of 
which are just sown—the latter in heat. 

A pril 30th. —Shifted on a lot of double 
Lobelias. These flower very freely in 5-inch 
pots, and are useful for small baskets and 
the front of window-boxes. Tomatoes are 
being planted in cool-houses, or are placed in 
7-inch and 8-inch pots to fruit in pots. Filled 
a number of pans with Selaginellas. Sowed 
Cinerarias and Primulas for winter flowering ; 
shall sow again later. Dusted Tobacco- 
powder among the foliage of Peach-trees on 
walls. I have noticed a stray aphis or two 
about. 

May 1st. —Bedding plants which have been 
moved to cold-frames and turf-pits will bo 
protected at night, as we want to keep the 
foliage fresh and healthy. Planted Melons 
on hot-bed. By-and-bye all spare frames will 
be filled with Cucumbers, Melons, Capsi¬ 
cums, etc. Some of the best of the forced 
Strawberries have been planted out to obtain 
a late autumn crop. The early flowers will 
be removed from beds of alpints, as they are 
not wanted till the large-fruited kinds are 
over. 

May 2nd. —Late Strawberries in pots in 
frames or cold-houses are thinned to twelvo 
on each plant, and the cluster of fruit sup¬ 
ported with small sticks to keep them off the 
soil. Old healthy plants of Begonia Gloire- 
de Lorraine have been cut dowm to produce 
cuttings. Put in more cuttings of Poinsettias. 
Looked over Peaches on walls to do a little 
disbudding where the shoots are crowded. 
Not much will be done at present, as tho 
weather now seems rather unsettled. 

May 3rd. —During dry weather, recently 
moved evergreen trees and shrubs are 
damped overhead in the afternoon after a 
hot day. Sowed several kinds of Cauliflower, 
to continue the succession. All Cabbages and 
Cauliflowers are earthed up. This supports 
the stems and keeps in the moisture. A 
string of matting is usually placed round 
Cabbages to hasten the hearting, and all Let¬ 
tuces are tied up to blanch. 

May 4th. —Sowed herbaceous Calceolarias. 
These will always be grown cool. Turnips 
are sown now in small quantities, as these 
early sowings are not always reliable. The 
hoe is used freely among seedlings as soon 
as the little plants can be seen. Tea Roses 
which have been grown in pots in cold-frames 
have now b ,v, n planted out in a well-made 
bed. Potted on Tomatoes intended for 
planting outside. Staked Carnations in pots 
now throwing up flower-stems. Potted off 
Celosias in warm frames. 
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BIRDS. 

Canary (Soldi(r ).—This bird appears to 
have suffered from lung trouble, and could 
not have lived much longer. You, there¬ 
fore, did right in putting an end to its life. 
The wheezing may have arisen from its hav¬ 
ing been kept high up on a wall of a room 
in which gas is burned. In such a position 
the air is dry and exhausted, and liable to 
cause irritation of the bronchial tubes. While 
protecting them from cold air and draughts 
it will be found that canaries always enjoy 
better health if kept in unheated apartments. 
When a bird is Buffering from wheezing it 
should have about eight drops of glycerine, 
and a little gum arabic in its drinking water 
daily. It may have also a small supply of 
broken grits and a little hard-boiled egg 
mixed with Arrowroot biscuit. Flax-seed is 
also good in cases of this kind. Some old 
mortar, bruised and mixed with the grit- 
sand, will also prove of value in restoring the 
bird to health. Pampering with sugar and 
other sweet food should be avoided, but a 
good supply of Watercress and Dandelion 
may be given.—S. S. G. 

Parrot ailing (A. B .).—Try what a change 
of diet will do. Discontinue the “ parrot 
mixture,” and let the food consist of one part 
Wheat, two Dari, two Hemp, two Canary; 
Nuts, Bananas, Grapes, ripe Peare, and 
Green Pens when in season. You are right 
in not giving your bird sop or sloppy food of 
any kind, as these are very harmful. A dry 
crust of bread, or a plnin biscuit, may, how¬ 
ever, be given at any time. In speaking of 
diarrhoea, in his “ Diseases of Cage Birds ” 
Dr. Greene ways :—“ This is, properly speak¬ 
ing, a symptom rather than an actual disease, 
for it occurs as an accompaniment of several 
disorders, especially typhoid fever and 
phthisis, as well as some lorms of liver com¬ 
plaint ; but when the discharge from the 
bowels is excessive, special treatment may be 
required for its relief. The character of the 
discharge varies with the exciting cause, and 
it is seldom advisable to stop it altogether, as 
it is Nature’s way of carrying off offending 
matter from the intestinal canal. If the com¬ 
plaint is due to the presence of indigestible 
food in the bowels a dose of castor-oil, or of 
tincture of rhubarb, in doses of from one to 
ten drops, proportioned to the size of the 
patient, will be the best method of causing it 
to cease.” Do not fail to let your parrot have 
an abundant supply of coarse sand, that its 
digestive organs may be kept in good order.— 
S. 8. G. 


BEES. 

USEFUL HINTS. 

STOCKS of bees left to themselves do not in¬ 
crease rapidly until the honey harvest com¬ 
mences, but by brood spreading and feeding 
strong colonies may be established, ready to 
make the most of the honey harvest whenever 
it comes. Success in bee-keeping much <le- 
)ends upon having stock; strong, when 
loney is plentiful. As the demands upon the 
stores will now be heavy, syrup should be 
given where needed. This may be made by 
dissolving 7 lb. cf sugar in three pints of water, 
slightly boiling, nnd adding a tablespoonful 
of vinegar and a pinch of salt. The syrup 
should be given slightly warm. It takes 
something like six weeks to make a colony 
strong enough to obtain full advantage from 
the honey flow, which seldom begins before 
the end of May or the beginning of June. If 
hives be now examined they will in most cases 
be found to contain throe or four combs 
partly filled with sealed brood. In brood¬ 
spreading the honey cells in the combs con¬ 
taining least brood should be uncapped and 
placed Ivetweon two comlw containing a larger 
quantity. This causes the queen to deposit 
eggs round the brood, and so extend it to a 
greater distance than that occupied by the 
brood on the other two combs. In about a 
week after the first operation the hive should 
again be examined, and those combs contain¬ 
ing least brood have the honey-cells uncapped, 
and, in their turn, placed between those con¬ 
taining most brood. An important thing in 


brood-spreading is to have the space occupied 
crowded with bees, so that they can still cover 
the outor combs should a spell of cold weather 
ensue ; the number of frames should, there¬ 
fore, not be increased, but the division-boards 
be kept in their places, and the combe manip¬ 
ulated until every comb contains brood. 
When from increase of young bees the space 
begins to be overcrowded a division-board 
may be moved, and a frame or two of empty 
comb inserted at intervals of a few days. 

Weak stocks may be quickly built up into 
strong colonies if in possession of a prolific 
queen. The bees should be confined to only 
as many frames of comb as they can cover. 
These combs should contain some sealed 
stores, and additional ones should be supplied 
as required by the increase of the bees, nnd 
a few cells of honey occasionally unsealed. 
When the colony becomes strong enough to 
cover them a comb or two of brood from a 
strong stock may be supplied. If, on exami¬ 
nation, a hive is found to be queenless, no 
time should be lost in uniting the bees to a 
colony having a fertile queen. It can be done 
by quietly inserting the combs with the ad¬ 
hering bees on the outer sides of such colony. 
This should bo performed in the evening, and, 
after a little smoke has been injected, the 
united bees should be fed with syrup by 
means of a bottle-feeder. A colony in a healthy 
and prosperous condition will in "fine weather 
be seen carrying into the hive large quanti¬ 
ties of pollen, which, together with honey 
and water, is used in the rearing of the brood. 
A hive may be judged to be queenless when 
the bees are found to lose energy, fail to carry 
in pollen, and are seen crawling about on the 
outside of the hive, and on the floor-board in 
a listless manner. Where a queenless hive is 
suspected a careful inspection of the interior 
by examination of each comb separately 
should be made. The queen is usually on one 
of the central combs, but if she cannot be dis¬ 
covered, and there nro neither brood nor eggs 
in the cells, it may be concluded that the hive 
is queenless. Thus being so, it should be re- 
queened as quickly as possible, either by the 
introduction of a young queen or a frame of 
brood from another hive ; but much time will 
be saved by the introduction of a fertile 
queen, which will begin to lay at once. 

_8. S. G. 

POULTRY. 

Roup in fowls.—I read your analysis of roup in 
this week’s Gardknino— i.e., cold and a microbe of 
tuberculosis.. I should be Kind to know if there is 
any danger of contracting tuberculosis by eating eggs 
from fowls that have roup slightly, or from eating 
fowls affected by roup? Roup has been lately intro¬ 
duced into my |»oultry-ynrd by fowls 1 bought, mid I 
do not know if there is risk of iufection to human 
beings. — W. M. FRASER. 

[So far as is known at the present time 
there is no danger whatever of infection by 
eating eggs produced by birds suffering from 
roup. Eating the birds themselves is another 
matter, and if they are badly affected it would 
be unwise to «ell them for consumption. At 
the fiame time, it i« quite probable that the 
cooking destroys all microbes.—E. T. B.j 
Hatching nett*.— A great difference may 
be found in the nests for hatching employed 
by different poultry-keepers. Nothing i« 
more common than to see a row of nests made 
by nailing long planks against a wall. In 
these the hens are allowed to lay and, as they 
become broody, to sit. The plan is a conve¬ 
nient one, but it is difficult to imagine any¬ 
thing more defective. These rows of nests 
become infested with vermin ns they cannot be 
readily cleaned ; if they are employed ns 
hatchers the eggs are on the board separated, 
perhaps, by a few handfuls of straw or hay, 
which arc infested with lice. Consequently 
the hens get irritable, do not sit well, and 
hatching is not successful. In a natural con¬ 
dition these gallinaceous birds, fowls, 
pheasants, partridges, etc., nest on the 
ground. This affords a very steady and genial 
supply of warmth and, at the same time, 
moisture. The nests of ordinary bens should 
always be on a basis of earth. The boxes in 
which they are placed should be separate and 
movable, so that as soon as the heri has 
hatched and the chickens are removed, the 
nest can be at once taken out of the house and 


destroyed so as to prevent the spread of the 
vermin, which infest even the very cleanest 
and best nests. A plan to be highly recom¬ 
mended is to remove the nest the moment the 
hen has laid, and set fire to the material of 
which it is composed. In this way a large 
number of vermin are destroyed, and thus 
prevented from spreading to other nests. 
Boxes or baskets are not objectionable pro¬ 
vided they are filled with a good layer of earth, 
which has the two-fold advantage of retaining 
warmth and not harbouring vermin .—The 
Field. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

.Gardiner and holiday (Anxiom to Kmtw). 
—This is purely a question of fact. Jf the 
master gave you a day’s holiday without any 
suggestion of stopping your wages, leading 
you to suppose that they would be paid as 
usual, then you are clearly entitled to them. 
There is no justification for a master who 
gives unqualified permission to his servant to 
stay away and then deducts a proportion from 
his wages for the time so spent. — Barrister. 

Guardians employe trading on hie own 
aooount (T. W.J. —'There is nothing legally 
wrong in the guardians allowing a man to 
trade on his own account at the same time as 
he is doing work for them—especially work 
of a more or less irregular type—but directly 
any suggestion can be imported into the mat¬ 
ter of misuse or anything or the sort it is the 
duty of the guardians to look into the mat¬ 
ter, even though, as in the case you mention, 
it is the man’s wife who is ostensibly carry¬ 
ing on the business. If, therefore, there are 
reasonable grounds for supposing that private 
traders who are ratepayers are being in any 
way prejudiced by the arrangements between 
this man and the guardians, the best thing 
you can do is to write to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board in London, stating the facts, and 
asking them to inquire into the matter.— 
Barrister. 

Encroachment by local authority (V. 

Hore).—l am decidedly of opinion that this 
is a matter upon which you ought to take 
vigorous action. The first step will be to con¬ 
sult a solicitor, and instruct him to write on 
your behalf, demanding that the annoyance 
and encroachment shall cease, and requiring 
them to restore the portions of the hedge 
which have been washed away by their water¬ 
course. If they decline to do so. then it will 
be necessary for you to apply for an injunc¬ 
tion, and to claim damages at the same time. 
I am not quite elear, from reading your letter, 
as to the length of time this has been going 
on, but you do not appear to have acquiesced 
in their proceedings, so that as far as I can 
see you nave a good ease. However, your 
solicitor will he able to form an opinion when 
he has the whole of the facts before him. and 
I should recommend von to see him with as 
little delay as possible.- Barrister. 

Fowls trespassing (.1. T.). Your neigh¬ 
bour is not entitled to shoot your poultry 
when they trespass upon liis ground ; but he 
can sue you for the accurate value of any 
damage they may do to his garden. In the 
same way you are not at liberty to injure his 
cats ; but if they come upon your premises, 
and do damage to your hay. you may sue him 
for the value of the damage done. If he 
shoots your fowls you may sue him for their 
value ; and if you kill his cats lie may sue yon 
for their value. Neither of you is entitled 
to take the law into his own hands, but each 
of you must proceed according to the remedy 
which the law provides you with.— 
Barrister. 

Gardener's notice to leave {Gardener).— It has 
been decided in several cases that a heiidgHrdciicr 
not living in his master's dwelling-house and having 
under-gardeners suhjeet to his directions is entitled 
to a month’s notice, rules*, therefore, you made :i 
special agreement with your employer tlint, the en¬ 
gagement should he terminated by a week’s notice 
oil either side, you ;ire entitled to he paid the extra 
three weeks’ wages in lieu cf not ice.—B arrister. 


Catalogues received. —Jas. Vcitch nnd Sons. 
Ltd., Chelsea. S.W.-.VorWfim for MI7.--J. C. Tis- 

sot, 7, Rue du Louvre, Paris. — Garden /{equfritr*.- 

The Yokohama Nursery Co., Ltd., 21 -25, Nakamura. 
Yokohama. Japan. — Cataloiiue of Plant*, Seed*, etc., 

for VJ07. -Amos Perry, Enfield, Middlesex. —Caf u- 

lot file of Water plants. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

n ^®® 8 ^°* ls< ~9 tf f r£w arui answers are inserted in 
UAROKNINO free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rufet: All communications should be clearly and cimciselu 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Ilolbom 
London, K.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
1 ujiMRinto. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he, may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three qttenes should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in ad ranee of date, queries cannot 
alicays be replied to in the issue immediately follmiuiu) 
ths receipt of their communication. We do not reulu to 
queries by post. F J 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
»n different stage.is of colour and size of the same kind 
greatlg assist m its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe ami other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
m many eases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Daffodil* not flowering (J. //.).-In all proba¬ 
bility the cause of your Daffodils not flowering is 
weakness owing to the bulbs being crowded together 
The better plan would be to let them remain where 


but it is necessary to obtain the seeds from a good Orafting ■•edllnff - tr«*» 
start,-,I hi the- hot-tml iifrti. hut ns'.soon ns ili.'v „r ( ! If.™ rt ns n'v H »"•«•»« 


I iilMi. but „s iKsn, ns they are than is usually the e^e" wh ^rm-d h b ree. rS2 

'neii'r ,WK: xt Kir: ~'£slbss 


fairly established in separate pots they will do b’ette 
on a greenhouse .-shelf, near the glass. Both plant 


T.’.r/v^ 1 K , \ , both P |a,,u c «n be induced to fruit earlier than they otherwine 

w t him well 1 " ma,,Urt *’ JU -S 1 -re they earefuny lifted in NovenL^K 

I 1 hinted or roots were pruned. Even grafted trees 
healthy (,t nxious).-Amur fUim vvou,d hardly carry fruit before the third vear and 

* to llllVP till* I »> ViW *i tirl iiuxs -.tr tMTIOiriK at ill * 9 U 


eijual parts, will grow them well. ’ planted or roots 

Amaryllises unhealthy (.1 nxious ).—Amaryllises would hardly earr 
are sometimes liable to have the leaves and flower- perhaps later still. 

stems blotched with red, and when very hud it not Stopping Vine-shoots (J » v n „ 
only disfigures the plant, but also arrests the growth ri.dit id li.n. . i 1°. , ."•>•“*«' quite 

"1 the si. in. Opinions differ soniewliat as to the on„t two hat s ^.i lll » VIM|p » b “ n SJ 1 - 4 i J S ° f • rruit ’ 

cause, blit the generally accepted idea is that too to „ ! ’ ( H r he>ond tneh bunch. With regard 

much moisture during the winter, both atmospheric hearing shoot! 7t win‘b°. f I “V’V 1 M t,H *‘ fruit ‘ 

and at the loots, combined with too low a tem era- . h lou th V ! van ° ut 

till.-, is the principle ean.se Of this dish-Mirement 4s t y „ > the bunch, and stop those be- 

the roots of yours had w intered badly, the bulbs n«,f s tw ° leaVtarvor ‘Iing to the 

should early in February have been turned out of ccivcs an abundance* of he^t'-.nd !' Ht t , l ‘ ,uh kaf . r , c ~ 
their pots, and any showing signs of disease been age there M i v n^tl S ,.; i^ ii the rnore foh- 
sl.aken clear of the soil. Then any discoloured l>or- therefore in this mitt, vn m, ? U be its vigour; 
tions might have been cut away, and when this was by th e spaie availTble * 1 ** gu,ded ent, ™ly 

done the hull,S should have been repotted, using fresh 1 available, 

compost and clean pots. As it was not done pre- “ 

vioii.sly, we should advise you to re|»ot the bulbs IBOK9 STvma 

directly the flowers are past, for without good URT REPINES, 

healthy roots you cannot expect a good display next 

season. It is vt ry necessary that the bulbs he well Miss Janes — Wc 
ripeiu-d in the autumn, then in winter they should, if conns will iiiterfeii 
possible, be kept in a temperature of an deg,, to mens, and if these 
(legs Little or no water will be needed during should have a go 

the greater part of November, in December, and in season.- W A V 

January—that is, If they arc kept away from the hot- which von wish to i 
water pipes. are growing, it, Yoi 

'Frees AND SHREDS. cheaply than von e 


Miss Johcx -Wc do not think that the tracked 
< orms will mterfeie with the flowering of the Cycla¬ 
mens and if these are repotted and eared for* vou 
should have a goal display of bloom again next 
season. IV. A. N.-l, All dejieuds on the soil for 
which you wish to use the manure and the plants you 
are growing, it. You can buy the weed killer far more 
cheaply than you can make it, while a great deal of 
tumble is also saved.--/*. //.-You can buv t.be 


fhllVr.. , r .niif I fi W °? d ,e ? • t t lhe . m PC, " ilin whm ‘ Pruning Rhododendrons (/*. If.).— The pruning “"l is . a ' 8 ° saved.--/*. //.-You can buy the 

they art until the leaves begin to show signs of de- of Rhododendrons should he done so soon as the var,lish so cheaply that we do not think it is 


*nL Vn t nll hv u~ may be lifted and rt ‘I’ lunted * if DOS- blooming is over, hut even then, if hard cuttingdn is 
sible, in new sites. needful, it is almost certain that the bloom for the 

Marking a tennia-lawn (If. Porter ).-The court following season will be lost. Shoots have to be made 
should he 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for a single- afUr » severe pruning, and tlie.se may be made too 
banded game, and for a double-handed game, 78 feet Iate to form bloom-buds the following season. 


worth while trying to make it yourself. You should 


u I,loom for the Y ri \ e . to M , L ', ssrs - I,oult °n and Paul, Norwich, who, 
Have to be made do “ ht \ cou,d /“PI’ 1 *' you want.- F. S. Arm 


long and 3(i feet wide. It is divided across the 
middle of the length by a net. which is 3 feet <; inches 
high at the |»«Kts and about 3 feet in the middle 
The service lines are 21 feet from the net and parallel' 
with it. 


following season will be lost. Shoots have to be made uo ' r > supply what you want.- F. S. Arnold 

after a severe pruning, and these may be made too ~ VVt ' know of no book dealing with the cultivation of 
lat e to form bloom-buds the following "season. MaiEe in this country. You w ill find a note re this in 

Pruning Hollies (It. IU.-n.loS no- V I';, 11 "'-; - "-. S-S.-. hib the 

certsary, it is a great mistake to nruiie Hollies is , a , nd '' d ‘‘iitly exhausted, your best plan 

they are always seen at their best when allowed to v U to make a new border, and plant a young 
Bn.u- naturally. Tl„- 1,,-rt lime for iKnil” T, jurt > ,n - **" n'ltomn. Jnhii Writ., u. 

before the trees start into growth. You may cut out 


Vine in the autumn.- John Petihall.— Write to 

.Messrs. Dretltt and Co., 83. Upper Thames street. 


before the trees start into growth. You may cut out i ‘,i vr T'li V w\ 1 v' er J iiames-street. 
Plant* for vase* (/».).-Sueh good old Fuchsias the points of the side shoots, doing this with a knife, ir irole-cit^mr <»''CiVles ‘‘vnn b ^ W to ‘' al1 

as Rose of Castille. Avalanche, and Madame Conn- hut do not on any account pinch or cut out the point of 11,1 1, 1 “.'.nml . / ! , 1 “ larye I uw * e 

lissen, make elegant centre plants. Petunias, Lobelias, <>f the leader. 1 can command a ready sale in your 

Iiesines, etc., being grouped around them accordinu Amn«inn«u n * ■ i * neighbourhood for the Daffodil blooms, we would ad- 

to taste. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums aie I Ampeiop* 1 * VeitcM tC. /?.).-Certainly cut away vise you not to go m for growing them for market, 

suitable for drooping ow S S, ^ £ ?" ''‘j,‘« now, c'lmnig Uu-m aw i;y —Cotswold.- 3, We would strongly advise you to 

Lophospenrimn seamiens. Maurandva Dareiavana Fe- m ti.!.ir r.i!. ’ !! ’! m the young growttis consult a hot-water engineer in your district.- 

creinoearptis scalier and Cobie-i seandeiis varieeitn m tluir place as they progress. Some good loamy h. Ircrost, Rots .—We know notliing of the "tree 

aiLi toiMta wamkiis vanegata. sod and decayed manure might he placed over its Strawberry " about which you in,mire_ Edith Falk- 

Short Gras* for hot-bed* (//.).-Short Grass roots, first removing the old exhausted soil-1Ida .. - -••• - *•- 1 • r V. in . rn,h 

doe8 very well to work into a hot-lied with long must be done carefully, us the season is far ad- 


stable-manure; but, though it heats rapidly, its 
warmth is transitory, coming up as it does to a fierce 
heat in twenty-four hours, and as rapidly declining. 
The material is too full of sap and too fragile to make 


need now. The liquid-manure can he applied i 


cner.—t i. Mix the rotted Grass mowings with hor.se- 
inanure und use in the kitchen garden. You will find 
a note re Grass mowings on this page, b, See the 


clear and weak state later on in the season, and once article on " Growing Single Chrysanthemum's ” in our 
or twice a week a good soaking of it would be an issue of December 22nd, HKMi, p.*f>.s8, a copy of which 


advantage if the summer is a hot and dry one. 


a permanent hot bed; the process of fermentation is mulch of manure would he an advantage over the 


so very rapid. We have found the short Grass useful 
to place round a frame w here the hot torn-heat was 
declining, but it is of little use for permanent work. 

Treatment of Maiden hair Ferns in a room 


( J• •S'-)-—The plants are sometimes brought straight limited in number, especially when the wall' Mee 


fresh soil to prevent drought. 

Evergreen climber* for north wall ill. W. 
Fro*/).—Climbers or wall-plants of an evergreen 
character are, with the exception of Ivies, very 


from a hot-house into a cool room, with the result, 
as anyone having a knowledge of plants would ex 
pect. that most of the fronds die, and the plants also 
sometimes. They should be inured to a greenhouse 


the north. One advantage possessed by Ivies is that 
they attach themselves to the. wall without nnv 
trouble. You might with advantage grow a collec¬ 
tion of Ivies thereon, planting them at .*» feet or 


temperature before taking them into a room, and 4 feet apart, according to the vigour of your plants, 
with careful treatment they do well for a year at A green-leaved and a variegated variety alternately 
least. Water with rain-water made slightly warm; will yield a very pleasing effect. Other subjects 
let the plants have as much light as possible, and likely to suit are Derheris stctiophyllu, that I,ears 
keep them out of draughts. golden-yellow flowers in May; Crataegus Dyraeaiitha 

Camellias in a cold house (C.). — Camellias (|lire Thorn), scarlet berries in winter; Eseallonia 
1 .. . . macrantha, red flowers in summer; Cotoneaster mi- 


should succeed well in the situation named. A little 
shade over the glass would be beneficial in very hot. 


can be had of the publisher, post free, for ]Jd.- 

Mrs. Patrick .—Without any particulars, it is very 
dillieult to say what the cause is, but from the ap¬ 
pearance of the leaves wc should say you are keeping 
the plants too close and warm. Are the plants old? 
How long have they been lotted? If so. it ttiav be 

that the soil is exhausted.- Thrcelip .—Tulipa hiflorn 

has often several flowers on a stem, while on T. 
priestans there are sometimes four and five blooms. 

This occasionally happens among other Tulips.- 

tleo. E. Robert*. —Not at all an unusual occurrence. 

We have had many such examples.-H’ood/ntrti.— 

Yes, unfortunately your Currant-hushes have been 
attacked by tlit? Black Currant mite. We bope in 

an early issue to give an article on this subject.- 

(l. A. —We cannot undertake to name Potatoes.- 

Hristol. — TUo plants you mention are, we fear, not 
quite hardy. We should sow in a greenhouse tein- 


rophylla. crimson berries in winter;’and the different perature, planting out a few to try them, and grow- 


sunny weather in summer. Plant in a compost of half variegated varieties of Euonymus juponicus. All of but the others in pots in.a cool-house.- Mr. Bicker- 

turfy loam and peat, first taking out the natural tJirse, with the exception of the Ivies, will need to he Pra/f.-Silver sand is preferable in every way. 

soil some 2 feet in depth, and placing some t; inches ^‘"'red to the wall. In planting any of these sub- We should never think of using sifted coal ashes for 
of brick rubble in the bottom for drainage, laving ‘‘are should he taken that there is suitable soil mixing with potting soil.--/’. B.-Wc should prefer 

thereon some whole turves to prevent the soil workiii" b ,r ti u ‘m to root into,as too often a lot of brick rubble Dak, if to he had. Larch is also very suitable.- 

down into it. Good hardy, tree--flowering kinds aiv and other rubbish is buried just at the foot of the Vrtenhau*e.-\ou are evidently keeping the house 
as follows:-Imbricata, paonirtora. Chandler! elegans »'*H. Then- is a great variety of Ivies, and if you too c ose and hot for such plants as Primulus, Ivy- 


as follows: — Imbricata, pa-oniffora. Chandler! elegans, 
a I ha-plena, Donekelaari, and Lady Humes Blush, 
etc. 

Palms losing their lower leaves (Ingo).^ jn 
the case of Palms, as in many other plants, some of 
the oldest and lowermost leaves are apt to turn yellow 


mg the house 
Primulas, Ivy- 


tliink of planting them the better wav will he to* go l*‘ a 'ed Pelargoniums, etc. A temperature of 45 degs. 
to a local nurseryman and make a sefcetiou of those ,s <J uite sufficient, with, on flue days, plenty of venti- 
you prefer. lation. __________ 

Myrtle loaves falling (L .).—The Myrtle is natur¬ 
ally of an evergreen character, and, though some of NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUXT8. 


just as the new growth is pushed up, as in this way the oldest leaves drop just as the young ones push 


they are deprived of n part of their nourishment. 
This is especially the case if the pots are filled with 
roots. When this is so, an occasional dose of li<|iiid- 
manure or some of the concentrated manures now 
so popular will he very helpful. By this means some 
leaves that would otherwise turn yellow may he saved. 


art of their nourishment, forth in spring, it should certainly not lose all its 
if the pots are filled with leaves as yours has done. Two reasons for the leaves 
occasional dose of liquid- dropping may In* suggested-firstly, exposure to frosts 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND PRUXT8. 

Name* of plant*.— Enquirer.— Begonia manicata. 

- A. K. II. G.—l, Narcissus Leedsl amabilis. 2, 

N. incomparabilis Cynosure. 3, Incopip. var., now 


cvere to injure the foliage, but not di'searded. 4, N. Butter and Eggs.-ibj/jwi/.-Nar- 


enough to kill the shoots; and, secondly, extreme 
drought at the roois during the winter months. 


The first application of the stimulant should he given When once established in a large juit or tub the ru A .„, nn , ,,, Ultl m ,,, ^ TOt _ 

before the young growth starts. Myrtle will keep in health for years without being f Jm /*. — Mastic-tree (Pistaeia Lentiscus).- M. I). C.— 

Maldemhair Fern in a wire-basket (M.).— disturbed at the roots. You mention that the tub in Prunus Pissardi.- Mrs. M. F. Mum ford .—The itat’s- 

The ordinary Adiantuin cuneutum will do very well " > <),ir plant is grow ing has no drainage, hence tail Cactus (Cereus flagelliformis).- Ryecroft. — So; 

in this way. Simply line the basket with Moss, till *' ,m| l d advise you to Imre three or f<nir holes in the deadly Nightshade is Atropa Belladonna. 8co- 
up with fibrous peat and loam, and put the plants Die bottom, as stagnant moisture is very injurious to polia earnioliea is also known as Hyoscyamiis Sco- 

therein. The real Maiden hair—A. eapillns-Vemris al1 v asMS m plants If at any time you decide to p ( >lia. It was introduced in 178(1.- ('has. Jones.— 

is the best, because it makes creeping steins that r ‘‘P"t or retuh it, place some broken crocks in the There being so many Daffodils nowadays, it is 
root as they go, and all Ferns of this nature are mi - bottom, and these in conjunction with the holes will quite impossible to name them without an oppor- 
coirimoulv well fitted for baskets. They run down drainage. In the ease of Myrtles that have tunity of comparing them in a large collection. You 

over the sides, clothe them in time with fronds, been standing in the same pot or tubs for years, and ought to submit the blooms to a specialist. 2, T1 k» 
and seldom die out, even should thev get too dry. which it is undesirable to disturb at the roots, a Marsh Marigold (Cultha palustris). 

Adiai.tum capill.is-Veiieris succeeds better in this way little weak manure-water in which some soot has , fruit ._ L . jj Y onge.- Apple; probably 


eissiis of no value, being too near N. Emperor.- 

Mrs. Boulnois. — Forsythia viridissima. See article on 
“ Forsythias," in our issue of April 13th, p. 1)0.-- 


all clashes of plants. If at any time you decide to polia. It was introduced in 178(1. ('has. Jones.— 

repot or retub it, place some broken crocks in the j. There being so many Daffodils nowadays, it is 

bottom, and these in conjunction with the holes will quite impossible to name them without an oppor- 
ensiire drainage. In the ease of Myrtles that have tun it v of comparing them in a large collection. You 

been standing in the same pot or tubs for years, and ought to submit the blooms to a specialist. 2, TIk* 

which it is undesirable to disturb at the roots, a Marsh Marigold ((’ultha palustris) 
little weak manure-water in which some soot has __ - - .. r »• 


than in any other hy which it can be grown, except been dissolved will, if given about once a fortnight k entish Fillhasket 
when it can run over stones or something similar. during the summer months, be of great service. 


Name of fruit-— L. L'. Yonge. — Apple; prohably 


when it can run over stones or something similar. 

Cockscomb* and Balsams (//.).—The la st place 
for Cockscombs is the hot bed frame, where there is 
a genial warmth; and they should he grown in the 
frame till the combs arc nearly of full size. Sow the 
seeds in a pot or pan, and plunge in the bed. When 
the young plants appear, lift the seed-pot on to the 
surface of the bed, near the glass, and as soon as 


for Cockscombs is the hot bed frame, where there is FRI IT. Books received.— " Dwarf Fruit-trees : Their Pro- 

r genial warmth; and they should he grown in the Mulching fruit-trees (.1. //.).—On porous soils a pagatlon, Pruning, and General Management, adapted to 
frame till the combs arc nearly of full size. Sow the mulch of manure is beneficial to pyramid fruit-trees, the United 8tatea and Canada.” Illustrated. By F. A. 


en on the free stock or Crab, 


keep the roots near the surface. If the trees are 
grafted on the Paradise or Quince It is un absolute 


its tendency is to Waugh. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Co., Ltd., 


Oerrard-street, London, W.-"The National Chrysan¬ 

themum Society’s Year Book for 1907.” Simpkin, 


they are large enough to handle, prick off singly into necessity if the best results are desired. The best. Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co., London, E.O.- 

small pots aiul return to the hot-bed, shifting on time to apply the mulch to established trees is just "The Principle# of Horticulture." By Wilfred Mark 


into larger pots as more space is required, keeping 
the plants near the glass. Cultivation will do much, 


about the time the dry summer ' 
the suit has warmed the soil. 


ees is just "The Principle# of Horticulture." By Wilfred Mark 
ts in after Webb. Blackle and Bon, Limited, London, Glasgow, and 
Dublin. 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

RO8E8. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

At present the outlook seeme very promising. 
The buds are swelling nicely, and the young 
growths upon the wall plants, pillars, and 
pergolas appear very healthy, but we do not 
know what is in store for us during May. 
Plants on walls with forward growths may be 
so shaded w ith mats that the danger of spring 
frosts injuring the growths is considerably 
minimised. Some tall poles may be placed 
about a yard from the plants, and a thick 
mat stretched upon them so that when the 
sun shines on the morning following a frost 
the plant is shaded. The frost, if it has laid 
hold of the shoots, will gradually disperse, 
especially if the shoots are syringed with cold 
water. I have saved many young plants 
from injury by frost simply by syringing 
them before sunrise, and, if possible, shad¬ 
ing for that day. With the wall plants, as 
well as those on pergolas, we may see now 
whether the growths retained are too numer¬ 
ous, because it does not require much judg¬ 
ment to discern how close the young growths 
may be allowed for perfect development. It 
is better to cut away now any superfluous 
shoots rather than allow the plants to grow 
into a thicket, and thus provide a home for 
the thousand and one insect pests the Rose 
is heir to. It is rather early yet to speak of 
thinning the shoots, but the hint may be 
timely to those whose Rose plants are very 
forward. To obtain quality of blossom it is 
necessary to thin out well, especially in the 
centre of the plants. The one thing the 
amateur really fails in is thinning the 
growths upon his Rose plants; but I would 
strongly urge upon all readers the necessity 
of taking away those small, sickly shoots that 
frequently abound, so as to direct the ener¬ 
gies of the plant to the stronger and healthier 
ones. If there happens to be any favourite 
Rose with weak growth, pinch off all flower- 
buds for this season. This wdll help it to re¬ 
cover more than anything else. Withhold 
ctimulants from such plants. How beautiful 
the 

Wichuraiana Roses are now in their ten¬ 
der colouring and long, graceful shoots! 
Varieties such as Alberic Barbier, Jersey 
Beauty, Gardenia, etc., are so picturesque 
on pillars that, apart from their blossom, 
they are really ornamental plants for their 
foliage and growth alone. T consider them 
the most valuable contribution to our Ram¬ 
bling Roses that raisers have given us, and 
there seems to be no end to the possibilities 
of this group. Some plants on standards with 
seven or eight long growths are just now very 
pretty. The beds and borders should have 
been dug over ere this, but, if not yet done, 
no time should be lost in carrying out the 
work. Do not remove weeds, but just dig 
them under the soil, especially duckweed. 


Thi.s is as good as a coat of manure very 
often, but, of course, I would add the manure 
also. Spring-planted Roses should be made 
firm by placing the heel against the soil and 
pressing both sides of the plant. After this 
is done a Dutch hoe should be pushed under 
the soil, and the whole made level; then a 
thin mulching of short manure, about a year 
old, if possible, given. This keeps the sun 
from cracking the soil, and also from causing 
too rapid evaporation, while it also supplies 
a gentle stimulant. Suckers upon Rose 
plants are now becoming troublesome. These 
should be removed with a spud, or sharp 
knife, thrust into the ground as near the 
roots as seems advisable. Any suckers ap¬ 
pearing on stems of standards should at once 
be rubbed off. The Briers and Manettis 
budded last summer will now require atten¬ 
tion. The soil should be removed from the 
bud, if this has not already been done, and 
the suckers cut off. Stakes about 2 feet long 
should be placed against each stock. Many 
of the buds will have started into growth, 
and, as soon as long enough, should receive a 
tie. Care is necessary here, or you will 
break out the bud, and the tie should be so 
made that the young growth does not have 
an opportunity to shake about, or it will 
probably come out when the first winds come. 
Standard Briers budded last summer need to 
have the young Brier shoots that appear on 
the stem rubbed off. On the two or three 
lateral growths that contain the inserted buds 
it is best to leave some of the Brier growth 
for a time, in order to draw up the sap ; but 
the Brier shoots may be pinched back when 
they have made two or tnree leaves. They 
are finally cut off when the Rose-shoot has 
grown about 5 inches or 6 inches. Stakes 
with one flat side should be tied towards the 
top of the Brier stem, in order that the 
young Rose-shoot may be fastened to it as 
soon as needed. This work must be well in 
advance of the growths.* 

Grafted Roses indoors are growing well 
now that we are having more sun. It 
is the absence of sunlight that prevents us 
growing Roses on the same plan as our 
American friends. They readily own that 
our climate in winter and early spring would 
ruin their Rose trade. Our growers who pro¬ 
duce Roses here under such adverse circum¬ 
stances are to be congratulated. The young 
grafts should be potted on from 60’s into 48’s, 
and, if space is to spare, stand the plants 
2 inches or 3 inches apart. This is very im¬ 
portant to the development of a healthy plant. 
The plants need sticks so that the foliage 
may be syringed beneath to keep down red- 
spider—a terrible pest in greenhouses. 
Rambler Roses intended for forcing next win¬ 
ter should be brought on as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. As soon as the pots are full of roots 
pot up into 8-inch pots, and give them every 
encouragement as regards heat and moisture. 
It is essential that the plants have two 
months’ good ripening outdoors in autumn, 
in order that they bloom well next winter. 
No gardener can afford to dispense with some 


of these Rambler Roses for April and May 
blooming, for they are now in much request, 
and most graceful and beautiful they are 
when well flowered. The young plants of all 
sorts need to be looked over about 9 a.m. 
each morning, giving water where needed. 
It is not well to syringe on dull days, but the 
paths must be moistened. A dry atmosphere 
is very favourable to red-spider, and it should 
be avoided. Rosa. 


4 BEAUTIFUL NEW RAMBLER ROSE. 
A charming variety of the climbing multi¬ 
flora class was exhibited at. the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on April 
16th last by Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, of 
Waltham Cross. In colour it is soft pink, 
changing to carmine-rose, with a shading of 
yellow at the base of the petals. The most 
remarkable feature of the Rose is its large- 
eized individual blooms. These each 
measured fully 3 inches across. They have 
four to five rows of petals, and are produced 
in clusters of seven to nine, or more, so that 
this variety must prove a highly effective 
one. Another excellent trait which is 
possessed by most of the multiflora group 
is the blossoming right down to the base of 
the plants. As shown, the trusses of bloom 
are disposed very lightly and elegantly over 
the plant, a feature that will make this 
variety welcome. It will be a beautiful 
Rose for pillars ; also to grow ns standards or 
single bushes. Another pretty novelty ex¬ 
hibited on the same occasion, and by the same 
firm, was Cora, flowers of a delightful shade of 
blush-pink, and produced in enormous trusses. 

A very beautiful multiflora Rose was intro¬ 
duced a year or two ago as Crimson Rambler 
Non Plus Ultra. I am glad the words Crim¬ 
son Rambler are now dropped, so that we 
have it under the name of Non Plus Ultra. 
It is a remarkable colour—a sort of mulberry- 
crimson, a beautiful contrast to the majority 
of Ramblers, and one that may very advan¬ 
tageously be planted for the sake of its colour. 
We seem to be a long way off obtaining a 
really yellow Rambler—I mean one that will 
blossom when the Crimson Rambler does. At 
present Aglaia, Electra, and Claire Jacquier 
flower before it. It is golden colours we want 
now. We have plenty of pinks, whites, and 
scarlets, and I see no reason why we should 
not obtain ere long a good late-flowering 
golden Rambler. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Cool-house for foroed Room.— Where 
Roses are forced in any quantity it is an ex¬ 
cellent aid to their perfect development if a 
cool-house be available wherein to put the 
plants when the flowers begin to show colour. 
This is more especially necessary where the 
thin button-hole Roses are grown, and with 
many sorts if the buds are just tied with a 
piece of wool they elongate considerably, 
which adds to their beauty for cutting. The 
best cool-house would be one on the north 
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side of a lean-to house, so that one may give 
the Roses light without the glaring sunlight. 
1 have found pillar Roses of the Rambler type 
develop much more perfectly in such a house 
than in one where the sun was too powerful. 
Of course, all who exhibit Roses find it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to have a retarding-house, 
and it pays to have one, if only on a small 
scale.— Rosa. 


plants, they will not stand with impunity cold 
draughts, to which they are sometimes sub¬ 
jected—that is, before removal from the 
frames to their outside position. Cold east 
winds blowing across them turn their foliage 
yellow. This may be avoided by admitting 
air on the lee side. Yellowness of the leaves 
causes a certain check, and no plant resents 
suddeii checks more than the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum; 


comment from those who saw them, the fronds 
of this Fern being very finely cut and feathery 
in appearance, and at the first glance remind¬ 
ing one of the foliage of Todea superba. But 
all of these compound-leaved forms of Nephro- 
lepis are more or loss liable to assume too 
drooping a habit of growth on account of the 
weight of their fronds, and it remains to be 
seen whether N. Amerpohli will prove to be 
an exception to the rule. 

There was also exhibited some years ago 
at one of the conventions of the National So¬ 
ciety (at Buffalo, I think) another compact 
growing, plain-leaved form of the Boston 
Fern from a firm in Denver, Col., but it did 
not apjx*ar to !>e a very distinct form, and 
evidently has not been boomed with the same 
ardour that has been applied to various later 
introductions. It has been suggested that 
high cultivation has something to do with the 
variability of certain plants, and it would 
seem that there may be some foundation for 
this contention when we review the results 
that have appeared since the Boston Fern has 
been submitted to such treatment.—W. H. 
TaPLIN, in American Gardening . 

[A very interesting and beautifully illus¬ 
trated article, showing the improvements 
effected in Ncphrolepis exaltata during the 
past few years. The finest form of all the 
Nephrolepises is that known as N. exaltata 
todeaoides, which originated with Messrs. 
Roehford and Sons, of Broxbourne, and which 
we notice is well figured in The Florists' 
Exchange of March 23rd, page 410. Editor 
“O.I.-’j ___ 


ORCHIDS. 

CYMB1D1UM WIG A NI AN U M. 

This hybrid,-which by mistake was figured in 
our issue of April 13th (page 89), under the 
name of C. Sanderi, flowered in Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Ctu’s nurseries at Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, and was exhibited by them at thy 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting on 
February 13th. C. Wiganianum is a cress 
between* C. eburneum and C. Tracyanum, 
and w'as originally introduced by Mr. W. II. 
Young when Orchid grower to the late Sir 
F. W. Wigan, and was shown by him at the 
R. H. S. meeting on November 10th, 1903, 
when it received an award of merit from the 
Orchid Committee. The flowers are as large 
as those of C. Tracyanum, and with a distinct 
resemblance to that species in the large hairy 
labellum. The flowers are cream-white, 
dotted with slight lines of purple on the 
sepals and petals, and with heavier red-brow n 
markings on the lip. This fine hybrid well 
deserves a place even in the most select col¬ 
lection of Orchids. 

As regards culture the plant requires a 
moist, shady position in the intermediate 
house, although during the summer months 
it will thrive equally well in a similar posi¬ 
tion in the Odontoglossnm house. Any speci¬ 
men that has become pot-bound may be re« 
potted at the present time, and those which 
require top-dressing with fresh rooting 
material should also be attended to. C. 
Wiganianum. likewise its parents, also its 
cogeueric species and hybrids, require rather 
larger pots than most OrVhids. The pot 
should be about one-fourth filled with crocks, 
And over these place a thin layer of turfy 
loam, with most of the fine particles shaken 
from it. This will prevent (dogging of the 
drainage. The plant should he potted—not 
too firmly—in a compost consisting of one* 
half good fibrous loam, the remainder being 
equal parts of peat and leaf soil, with a liberal 
quantity of small crocks and coarse silver 
sand. In repotting, space below r the rim of 
the pot must be sufficient to allow of thor¬ 
oughly watering the plants when they become 
established, and all through the growing 
season abundance of water i* necessary, espe¬ 
cially to strong, well-rooted plants. When 
grow n cool and shady, with plenty of air ad¬ 
mitted to them wherever practicable, and an 
abundance of atmospheric moisture main¬ 
tained between the pots, etc., insect pests 
rarely trouble Cymbidiums, and when well 
rooted in the compost the plants will grow 
fast and strong, flower well, and produce fresh 
luxuriant foliage. W. H. W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Chrysanthemums grown for the production 
of large blooms for exhibition or for home 
decoration will now require a shift into pots 

inches in diameter. Circumstances must, 
however, guide the cultivator in this matter. 
Pots 9 inches in diameter (inside measure) 
are the best size in which to bloom Chrysan¬ 
themums ; where 10-inch or 11-inch ones are 
at hand, it is better to place two plants in 
each at the final potting than one, as by 
doing so a greater number of plants can be 
grown in but little space, and most varieties 
thus treated succeed better than when such 
large pots are used for single plants only. 
Where it is decided to place two plants in 
one pot, the weaker sorts should be selected 
for that purpose. Chrysanthemums should 
now be in cold-frames, and will, if due atten¬ 
tion has been paid to their requirements, be 
stocky and strong, and from 6 inches to 1 foot 
6 inches high, according to the variety. Some 
run up much quicker than others. 

When the pots in which they are .now grow¬ 
ing are filled with roots, and before the plants 
get pot-bound, shift them into the Bizes 
named, using the following compost—viz.f 
two parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, 
and one part spent Mushroom-bed materials, 
with a free admixture of sharp silver-sand. 
If the loam be inclined to be heavy, add 
crushed charcoal freely, which keeps the 
whole porous ; add an 8-inch potful of finely- 
crushed bones and a 5-inch potful of soot to 
four bushels of soil. Heavy loam should be 
passed through a fine sieve, and only the 
rougher parts retained, the fine particles be¬ 
ing liable to run together when much water 
is used during summer. Where, however, the 
loam is sandy, no danger need lie appre¬ 
hended. The pots should be perfectly clean 
when used; when dirty, the roots cling to 
their sides, and when the plants are turned 
out they get broken.' Drain freely and care¬ 
fully, and ram the soil firmly around the 
plant. The day after potting water may be 
given ; replace the plants in the cold-frame, 
which should be kept somewhat close for a 
few days till the roots are beginning to run 
into the new soil, then more air may be given. 
On fine warm days remove the lights alto¬ 
gether, and after a hot day syringe the plank, 
overhead ; never allow them to suffer from 
want of water, as that results in the loss of the 
bottom leaves at an early stage, an evil which 
should be guarded against. Later in the year 
this does not matter so much as some growers 
think; still, as much as possible should be 
done to preserve the foliage as long as may 
be. 

Some few plants will now be breaking into 
three or four growths, and, presuming that 
they have not been stopped by pinching out 
the points of the shoots, three of these should 
be retained, if strong ; but, if weak, two only. 
On large bloomed sorts three flowers are 
enough, but on smaller varieties four blooms 
on each plant may be allowed to develop. As 
regards this, however, cultivators must be 
guided by .their own requirements. It should 
be remembered that the fewer the flowers the 
larger they are, and for exhibition, size is the 
first consideration. Allow the plants suffi¬ 
cient room in tho frame ; the foliage of one 
should never overlap that of the other. As 
soon as all danger from frost is over—say, 
about the middle of May—remove the plants 
to a sheltered position out-of-doors, placing 
them so that strong winds will not injure 
their—at this stage—somewhat tender foli¬ 
age, and towards the end of that month they 
will require their final shift into the pots in 
which they are to bloom, and be removed 
to the position which they are to occupy dur¬ 
ing the summer. 

Although Chrysanthemums are hardy 
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FERNS* 

THE BOSTON FERN (NEPHROLEPIS 
EXALTATA) AND ITS VARIETIES. 
That Ferns are variable, being subject to 
both bud variation, or sporting, and also to 
seedling variation, is no new r s to plant 
growers, but to all this may be added the 
fact that few, if any other, species of Fern 
have produced so many useful forms as 
Nephrolepis exaltata, a species that is found 
growing wild in many parts of the tropics, 
from southern Florida through Central 
America.to Brazil. One of the earliest of the 
variations from Nephrolepis exaltata Bos- 
toniensis was also a Boston production, 
Nephrolepis Anna Foster, a variety with long 
and attenuated fronds, of fountain-like habit 
and graceful form, an attractive Fern when j 
well grown, but liable to droop rather too 
much. This variety enjoyed a fleeting boom, 
but was really never in the same class with 
the original Boston Fern, and, after a few 
years, wag but little grown for trade pur¬ 
poses. At nearly the same time as N. Anna 
Foster was sent out, a strikin^variation with 
multiple tips to the pinhaa was found. After 
being christened N.. Piersoni, in honour of 
its introducer, F. R. Pierson, this variety was 
speedily disseminated, and has continued to 
be grown for a number of years past, though 
now somewhat eclipsed by its successors. 
Following N. Piersoni, and originating from 
the same establishment some years later, was 
an improvement on that variety, having 
broader fronds and pinnae more subdivided, 
this later form being known as N. Piersoni 
f'lega^tissinia. a beautiful Fern, and one that 
is still largely grown. But the cut-leaved 
forms of N. exaltata were not the only aspi¬ 
rants for public favour, and some four or 
five years ago a dwarf and compact growing 
form of N. Bostoniensis originated with John 
Scott, of Brooklyn, N.Y., in whose honour the 
variety was given the name of N. Scott i. Both 
these varieties produced very long and rather 
coarse fronds, and were better adapted for 
large specimens than for the ordinary trade 
sizes, that known as Wittbold’s variety being 
apparently the most valuable, though neither 
of them attained the same popularity as some 
of the forms already mentioned. These varie¬ 
ties were also claimed to be offspring of the ! 
Boston Fern, though it has been suggested 
that another species may have been the 
parent—namely, N. acuta. Within the past 
two or three years the great State of Massa¬ 
chusetts has again come to the front with 
Nephrolepis sports, the first within that period 
being known as N. Barrowsi. and a later and 
better variety having been labelled N. Whit- 
msvni, H. H. Barrows, of Whitman, Mass., 
being responsible for both these fine Ferns, 
the first having been named in his honour, 
and the second to commemorate liis dwelling- 
place, though, -possibly, old-fashioned botan¬ 
ists would prefer the specific name, Whit- 
maniana. to the shorter title that has Jx‘cn 
adopted for the later introduction of this set. 
These varieties may be said to be of the Pier¬ 
soni ejass. but seem to show a further ad¬ 
vance in the greater subdivision of the pin¬ 
nules, Whitman! being shorter in the frond, 
broader, and more finely cut than Barrowsi, 
and, on the whole, a very beautiful Fern. 

Still another form of Nephrolepis exaltata 
in which the pinnse are multiplied and finely 
divided, and of somewhat similar character to 
N. Whitmani, is in preparation for distribu¬ 
tion from a western establishment next sea¬ 
son, the variety in question having been 
named N. Amerpohli. in honour of E. Amer- 
pohl, of Janesville, Wis., in whose establish¬ 
ment it originated. Several medium-sized 
specimens of this variety were exhibited at 
the last convention of the Society pf Ameri¬ 
can Florists, and excited much favourable 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

THE ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Amono the showy and easily-grown annuals 




Annual Chrysanthemum Morning Star* 

the several species of the annual Chrysan- i so much bolder in growth, even in a young 
themums, with their cross-bred forma and state, that timely thinning inay be done with 
varieties, are worthy of notice at tbo present very littlo trouble. We do not recall any 
time. Tbero are, of course, annuals and group of flowering annuals at the moment 
aunuals—those that are invariably sown on > that can be so easily grown or so useful for 
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the Mustard-and-Cress principle, and allowed cutting as the subject now under considera¬ 
te stifle and destroy each other, a neglect too tion. So useful, and, indeed, valuable are 
often permitted because of the smallness of they, that beds of them might well occupy the 
the seedlings, and the trouble of thinning in most prominent positions in the garden* 
time—and that other set, larger-seeded and Sunny borders or beds can scarcely be better 

occupied during the summer months, 
while the herbaceous border, or the 
shrubbery border, when the latter is 
not too shaded, may each have its 
complement of such good things as 
these Chrysanthemums. All the 
varieties may be sown in the open 
ground in March or April, and in 
favoured localities seeds may be sown 
ngain in autumn for producing the 
earliest display in the spring garden 
and in other wavs. Some kinds, the 
varieties of C. coronarium more par¬ 
ticularly, possess considerable merit 
when grown in pots, and the sturdy 
bushes of some 15 inches in height 
are very attractive when in full 
bloom. The cultivation of the plants 
is very simple ; but it is well to bear 
in mind that very rich soils only tend 
to grossness of growth with.’ as a 
rule, a considerable loss of flowers, 
and for this reason no manure need 
be added to soil that is well dug and 
in good condition. The plants, too, 
are invariably a success in poor and 
stony soils, and those readers of 
Gardening having such soils should 
remember these snowy subjects. In 
those instances where it is desired to 
fill a bed when the spring bulbs have 
finished their flowering, some seed¬ 
lings may be raised thinly in a re¬ 
serve plot of ground, and trans¬ 
planted to the positions in which they 
have to flower later on. The plants 
should l»c placed about 9 inches 
apart. Early thinning is highly de¬ 
sirable if the best results are desired, 
and no two plants should have less 
than 8 inches between them. 

Varieties. The following are the 
most important members of this 
family : — 

C. CARINATUM (syn. C. tricolor).— 
A species belonging to North Africa, 
and growing about 15 inches in 
height, is a very beautiful, yet vari¬ 
able, plant, and there are many varie¬ 
ties of it. The most distinct are C. 
c. album, white; C. c. atrococ- 
cineum, rich scarlet; C. c. Burridge- 
anum, a very showy tricolor flower, 
the blossoms banded with white, 
crimson, and vellow. A very hand¬ 
some hybrid form, having C. cari- 
natum and C. segetum for its parents, 
is C. Morning Star (see illustration). 
This beautiful variety has large Mar¬ 
guerite-like blossoms, each 3 inches 
or more across, and coloured a soft 
yellow—a shade more frequently seen 
in the choicer Narcissi. C. Evening 
Star is a deep golden-vellow sport 
from the last named, which it equals 
in size. These varieties reach 
18 inches to 24 inches in height, and 
are of the highest value as garden 
plants or for cutting. 

C. CORONARIUM. The varieties of 
this set constitute a very beautiful 
race, being vigorous in growth, free- 
flowering. hardy, and desirable as 
garden plants in town or country. 
The flowers, moreover, are of much 
value in the cut state. By no means 
the least of the many good attributes 
of this group is their value when 
grown in pots, and in the early 
months of the year the plants find a 
ready sale in the leading markets. 
The plants vary from 1 foot to 3 feet 
high, and there are perfectly double 
forms and others that have quite 
single flow-ers. The double w’hite and 
einuin Morning Star, double yellow flowered varieties are, 

we think, the best, though the single 
white (Princess May), with creamy 
so much bolder in growth, even in a young blossoms and primrose centre, attracted our 
date, that timely thinning may be done with attention in the seed trials of Messrs, 
icry littlo trouble. Wo do not recnll any Sutton at Reading last summer. Among 
;;roup of flowering annuals at the moment the varieties known as C. Dunetti are 
that can be so easily grown or so useful for to be found white, golden-yellow, purple, 
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scarlet, etc., all in double flowers. In 
short, it is hardly possible to over-estimate 
the value of the many varieties that appear 
under the last two-named species, while those 
last named are of much value and last well 
when cut. Again, by sowing at intervals from 
March to the end of May a succession of blos¬ 
soms may be obtained. From April onwards 
the seeds may be sown in the open ground, 
but for earlier work plants may be raised in 
a frame in early March. In all cases a good 
open sunny position should be selected for 
the plants. 

C. INODOBUM plenisbimum, which attains 
about 18 inches high, has double, pure white 
flowers. 

C. BEGETUM (Corn Marigold) a native 
species, frequent in cornfields and other 
places, is one of the brightest of native 
flowers. Of this species C. s. grandiflorum 
is a good variety, bright yellow, and very at¬ 
tractive when cut or in the garden. 

E. H. Jenkins, 


SPRING FLOWERS FROM THE SCILLY 
ISLANDS. 

The export of cut flowers from the Scilly 
Islands has this year been very large, and, 
for the season, will certainly exceed all 
previous records. The unusually cold weather 
in January retarded the crop considerably, 
but, fortunately for the island flower growers, 
their competitors in the Riviera and else¬ 
where experienced worse weather still; and 
so, although their exports for January and 
February were only 197 tons, as compared 
with 414 tons despatched to the different 
markets during the same period last year, 
flowers were still scarcer from elsewhere, and 
the prices realised were much more satisfac¬ 
tory. The cold weather of the early season, 
however, did no damage whatever, and the 
exceptionally fine weather in March caused 
the blooms to develop in their full beauty un¬ 
damaged by gales or excessive wet weather; 
and about 100,000 boxes, weighing 522 tons, 
were sent in the month from these small 
islands to London and the other large Eng¬ 
lish, Scotch, and Irish markets, as compared 
with 294 tons sent in March last year. 

Although flowers continue to be exported 
from the islands until the end of June, the 
later varieties are not cultivated in very large 
quantities ; and last year by the end of March 
the early Daffodils and Narcissi had practi¬ 
cally all been gathered, and, Easter being 
late, visitors to the islands were not able to 
see more than a few of the later varieties 
scattered here and there in the fields. This 
year, however, they have not 1 only been 
favoured with glorious sunshine, but they find 
the fields and the Escallonia and Veronica 
sheltered flower patches bright with the white 
and yellow blooms of the Emperor and Em¬ 
press, ornatus, Barri conspicuus, apd many 
other varieties. 

The flower industry is now the principal 
one in the islands, and, the acreage being very 
limited, the cultivation of early vegetables 
and Potatoes has fallen off considerably, al¬ 
most all the suitable ground being devoted to 
the flower bulbs. The growth of this indus¬ 
try has been very considerable, and although, 
thirty years ago, it commenced in a small 
way, in 1887 the total export was only about 
100 tons, whereas last year it exceeded 800 
tons. It is not improbable that this year 
it will amount to a total of 1,000 tons, which, 
representing as it does about 100,000,000 
blooms distributed over the large towns of 
the kingdom, must, in addition to lending an 
extra charm to the scenery of these beautiful 
islands, brighten many houses in our crowded 
cities which would otherwise have ho breath 
of early spring, and it is to be hoped that the 
industry will continue to increase and be 
profitable .—The Times. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crown Imperial not flowering—I should be 
much obliged if you could tell me the reason why my 
Crown Imperials do not flower? 1 had them in a bed 
on the lawn, where they could pet plenty of sun. The 
soil is pood loam, and they have been well manured. 
They were left there for about four or five years, 
and never flowered till last year, and then two or 
three very small blooms came on one of them; but 
the other two had none. Last autumn I trans¬ 
planted them to a border with a background of 
Laurel, which protects them from the east wind, 


and here again they had good soil (inclined to be 
gravelly, having been made on an old footpath) and 
plenty of manure; but only one is showing signs of 
flowering, though ail look healthy, grow fast, and send 
up young ones. Is the soil too heavy or too damp, 
do you think, or too rich? Do they require sand? 
Should the young ones be removed in the autumn?— 
Mavis. 

[These bulbs cannot in all classes of soils 
be relied upon for flowering regularly, and 
none but the largest bulbs are at any time 
disposed to bloom. The plants prefer a light 
well-drained loam, and in cold and poorly- 
drained soils progress is very slow. If, there¬ 
fore, your soil is retentive and moisture-hold¬ 
ing, it should be worked to 2 feet deep, add¬ 
ing road-grit or sand to render it more 
porous. The bulbs prefer to be deeply plan¬ 
ted, and a depth of o inches is not too much. 
Plenty of manure should be worked into the 
soil at a safe distance—say, 6 inches—below 
the planting level of the bulbs. You say you 
transplanted the bulbs last autumn, but, if 
root growth had then begun, the check to 
growth would be quite sufficient to account 
for non-flowering or a poor flowering, even 
in the case of large bulbs. The plants dis¬ 
like disturbance, and, unlike many bulbous 
things, are not improved by drying off. We 
advise replanting in July next, digging the 
ground deeply and generally giving them a 
liberal treatment. Employ sand freely about 
the bulbs, which should be planted in a warm, 
sunny spot. A bulb must be large to flower 
well.—E. J.] 

leaving Tulips in the ground.— Can I leave 
Tulips, especially the May-flowering kinds, in the 
ground without lifting and drying off?— Bristol. 

[We cannot recommend you to leave the 
Tulips permanently in the soil with any hope 
of success beyond the first year, though a few 
may be good in the second year. A thin 
covering of the spring-flowering plants you 
mention could be planted over the bulbs.] 
Crocuses-— Growers offer four different sizes of 
yellow Crocus. 1 bought some of the smallest size, 
thinking they would increase in size and improve 
every year. The flowers in 1906 were fine, and in 1907 
they had increased threefold, but 1 And the bulbs, or 
conns, are all exactly the same as at first, the original 
corms not having increased in size at all. Can you 
tell me how the growers obtain corm6 of the largest 
size?— Dale Croft. 

[The large Crocus-corms are obtained by 
special cultivation and selection from very 
large stocks. These things develop most 
plentifully iu free soils, and such as are open, 
sandy, and porous.] 

Treatment of bulbe planted In borders.-I 

have many all-the-year-round mixed borders and 
beds, in which 1 have planted clumps of twelve or 
twenty-live bulbs alternately with Rose-trees (dwarf) 
and hardy perennials, but no manure of any kind has 
been placed near the bulbs. Planted in winter, 1905, 
the bulbs flowered splendidly in spring of 1906, and 
the bulbs were left in the ground and foliage allowed 
to die down naturally, a few dwarf Nasturtiums 
being sown over them. This spring all the clumps 
had increased twofold and threefold, and some varie¬ 
ties—viz., Sir Watkin, Emperor, Barri conspicuus, 
Empress, and lforsfieldi. also the Van Sion double 
Daffodils—flowered as well as the first year. Clumps 
of twelve bulbs planted in 1905 gave twenty-four, 
thirty, and thirty-six large flowers; but the following 
varieties: Princeps, incomparabilis (single), Golden 
Spur.ArdRigh.and the doubles albus-plenus, aurantius 
(Orange Phoenix), Golden Phoenix, although the Grass 
is growing strongly and the bulbs have increased 
largely, have almost entirely failed to flower, and the 
flowers of the double varieties are smaller and In 
some eases deformed. As all the varieties planted 
were recommended by growers for naturalisation and 
for growing in Grass, I cannot understand why these 
varieties failed to flower. I may mention that my 
soil is a strong sandy loam, with marl and stone-brash 
subsoil, and even in the hottest summer is never dry 
6 inches below the surface, if surface is kept hoed. 
In such a soil is it possible the bulbs do not rest, 
and continue to send out roots? On lifting some 
Van 8ion bulbs in August, I found roots gone 
and bulbs hard and plump. As I intend planting 
largely next autumn, I shall be glad to have your 
advice as to best treatment to adopt? I do not 
want to have to lift bulbs and replant later.—D ale 
Croft. , 

[We note the success of some and the non¬ 
success of other bulbs, and find what is very 
natural—that all the strong-growing types of 
Narcissus are in the successes and the weaker 
growing and more delicate rooting are among 
the failures. From your continued observa¬ 
tions it is clear that some of the latter set 
have deteriorated considerably. In some 
soils and districts Ard Righ, Golden Spur, 
and the double forms of incomparabilis are 
only satisfactory when lifted and replanted 
each year. The fact that all the varieties 
were recommended for naturalisation does 
not count for much, and there is no end of 
surprises that have never been dreamed of in 
this great family of Daffodils. Our *dyice, 


therefore, is that you specialise in those 
varieties which experience has shown to be 
the best. For example, we would not plant 
Ard Righ or Golden Spur in Grace or in 
borders permanently and expect success, 
although in a few instances the varieties may 
for a time succeed. Some of the.kinds named 
lose all their root fibres each year, and theee 
are benefited by absolute rest for a time. 
Other kinds and those possessing a tendency 
towards perpetual rooting are much better 
left alone. Yet, even here, no one rule can 
apply absolutely, seeing how varying circum¬ 
stances of soil, position, and other things- 
affect and influence the bulbs. For example, 
we have planted Narcissus princeps with a 
dozen other sorts in a soil overlying chalk, 
and it failed absolutely by the hundred ; yet 
in another garden, with the same soil forma¬ 
tion, the same kind succeeds perfectly. In 
the soil you describe we should expect to find 
all the poeticus kinds, save angustifoiius 
and poetarum thrive well; also Leedsi and 
Burbidgei vars., with Queen of Spain, maxi- 
mus—this should be planted 6 inches deep— 
and others. There are many reasons for the 
bulbs failing to flower, and, if not of good 
size when first planted, and in soil uncon¬ 
genial as well, no good flowering bulb would 
afterwards be built up. In such a case, and 
where breeder or mother bulbs are formed, 
the non-flowering would, of necessity, con¬ 
tinue for several seasons, and nothing short 
of lifting, dividing, and replanting would give 
happier results. In these instances the 
weakly foliage should guide you to 6ome ex¬ 
tent, and where this is marked a more per¬ 
fectly free drainage should be insured to the 
bulbs.] 

Chionodoxu.— Mine, planted in November, 1906, 
did not flower till mid-March, long after Snowdrops 
were over. How deeply should these be planted to 
ensure early flowers?— 8ANDFORD. 

[November was late for planting the Cbio- 
nodoxas, and only rarely do these flower with 
the Snowdrop. The same applies to the 
Siberian Squill. In certain instances the 
flowering of two kinds of bulbs may be regu¬ 
lated bv planting, and very early planted 
double ^Daffodils or established bulbs would 
flower at much about the snme time as the 
Scilla planted in October. The varying sea¬ 
sons may create a difference here.] 

Daffodils in Grass —Will you toll me the best 
Daffodils to plant in Grass for permanent show, born 
trumpet and short-cupped varieties? In 1905 1 
planted in Grass, among shrubs, N. princeps, N. in¬ 
comparabilis Cynosure, and N. i. Stella. Cynosure 
and Stella have done well, and both are this year 
very good. N. princeps last year did well, but this 
year is a failure. Is princeps not good in Grass? 
Last year I planted Emperor, Empress, Horsfleldi, 
and Barri conspicuus. Will these do well in Grass 
another year? They are beautiful just now. Can 
you tell me a deeper yellow trumpet than Emperor? 
Is Golden Spur a good one? I do not want too 
expensive kinds.— Dumfries. 

[N. princeps is first-rate in Grass. W© 
have thousands of it in flower in Grass and iu 
all sorts of conditions—even in the hedgerows. 
The two you name do admirably in Grass, 
and flower on from year to year for many 
years. You do not state the nature of your 
soil. With very dry soil you may expect 
failures. Henry Irving would suit you well, 
and Golden Spur does very well in Grass.— 
Ed.] 

Pergola No. VII. —In describing this in 
Gardening Illustrated for April 20th, 
page 99, we omitted to state that it is erected 
in the Crematorium at Golder’s Green, just 
beyond Hampstead Heath, a place to which 
anyone interested in such things can have 
easy access. It has only been planted this 
year, and the best effects of the Vines and 
other climbers cannot be seen until after a 
year or two’s growth. 

Campanulas.—There are few gardens where 
Campanulas will not succeed. At this time of the 
year, when attention is being paid to subjects for 
window-boxes and hanging-baskets, one thinks of the 
trailing sorts of which isophylla and its white counter¬ 
part are so popular. After all. it is, perhaps, in the 
flower-borders that Campanulas are most prized. 
There we see to what good use they may be put 
for back-row plants, and prominent amongst the 
number of very serviceable sorts stands the old Peach¬ 
leaved Bellflower, C.persicifolia. It is an old and tried 
sort, giving much bloom in July, and, except for 
dividing the roots occasionally, needing little atten¬ 
tion beyond staking and tying up. Now is the time 
to sow seed in a cold-frame, as from a sowing now, 
plants for blooming another year will be the outcome. 
They are very easily raised, and only' want pricking 
out once before being placed In their final quarters.— 
LEAHIR5T. 
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NARCISSUS COUNT VISCONTI. 


This is a large form of N. Johnstoni, and a 
clear pale yellow flower of peculiarly grace¬ 
ful outline, the trumpet of exquisite waxen 
texture, and a shade briglier in colour than 
the perianth. This Narcissus combines form, ! 


Flower of Nan-isMis < 'mint YfoeonM. 


grace, and substance in a very high degree. 
It gained an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and at the great Mid¬ 
land show of Daffodils, when exhibited by 
Miss Willmott in the spring of 1904. 


Heldrelch’s Crape Hyacinth (Mum ari Held- 
reichi). Among the host of Grape Hyacinths 
one of the earliest and also one of the moet 
distinct is Museari lleldreichi, whose flowers 
are individually larger than those of the 
majority, while the spike is fairly large, 
of the others. It is comparatively broad, 
although not so shapely as that of some, 
and blunt in its form. On the other 
hand, the individual flowers are large, 
and of a very beautiful bright sky blue, 
the margins being broadly coloured with 
white, the whole forming a pleasant con¬ 
trast, which gives a particularly bright 
and cheery appearance to the flowers. 

Then the individual flowers stand out 
well from each other, and are not so 
closely set as those of some other Grape 
Hyacinths, so that they remind one even 
more than others of the name of Grajxi 
Hyacinth, with their more Grape-like 
bunches. This Museari is now more 
plentiful than it was at one time, and 
there is no reason why it should not be 
in many more gardens than at present. 

It requires no special soil, but thrives 
splendidly in a good, free loam, and 
gives larger spikes and flowrers than in a 
more sandy medium. — S. A. 

Mulching the hardy flower border. 

It must be admitted that the mulch 
ing of a flower border does not improve 
its appearance, but when it is remem¬ 
bered how it helps hardy flowering 
plants, should the summer prove a dry 
one, then it is worth while to do it. It 
ought not, however, to Ik? left until the 
hot weather comes before getting on 
with the work, and no better time can 
Ik? selected than the present. Farm¬ 
yard manure or horse-droppings which 
have stood some months is tin* best to 


should prove dry, then it follows that it will 
do much to conserve moisture.—T ownsman. 
Overcrowding and its results. —It has 

been said in reference to a certain article 
used in nearly every household that the pro¬ 
fits are derived, not so much from what 
people use, as from what is wasted. The 
same remarks hold good to a very 
large extent in regard to seeds. 
To sow thickly is, with very few 
exceptions, a great mistake, and 
only results in overcrowding from 
the first, and necessitates thinning 
out, if the plants are to be any¬ 
thing like satisfactory. It is not 
in seed-sowing alone that one is 
liable to make mistakes. Good- 
sized specimens, carrying fine 
flowers, can only be produced 
when, amongst other things, there f 
is sufficient room left. In annuals 
we see the mistake in sowing 
Sweet Peas three times too 
thickly, and fail to realise when 
putting in the small seeds what 
great bushes they make if only 
given the requisite amount of 
room. It is sometimes an advan¬ 
tage to commence thinning | 
annuals when they have made 
their second leaf, and so give the 
remainder a better chance.— 
Woodbastwick. 

Hardening off Sweet Peas 
raised In pots.— Those who in¬ 
tend planting their Sweet Peas in 
their flowering quarters outdoors 
in late April should now be 
hardening off their plants. The 
plants should lx? arranged in the 
cold frames, and air admitted freely on every 
favourable occasion. All through the Easter 
holidays, when tho weather won so abnormally 
warm, my frames were left o|x?n during tho 
day, and only closed again in the evening. As j 
a consequence of this treatment tho Sweet 
Peas are now looking much better than usual, 
the growth is sturdier, and of a better char¬ 
acter, than I have observed for some years 
past. The more forward plant* require tho 1 
support of short spriggy stakes, and these 
should be placed in position before tho plants 


in warm glass structures are not sufficiently 
hardened off previous to planting outdoors, 
and, ns a consequence, they suffer severely 
should the weather be cold, or cutting winds 
prevail.—D. B. Crane. 

The Crimean Iris (I.pumila) is one of the rno.t 
delightful spring flowers we have. The flowers vary in 
colour from almost white and pale yellow to rich 
purple. Coming into bloom as they do several weeks 
before the various forms of Flag Iris, they give a 
line bit of colour in May. Their dwarf stature renders 
them suitable for rock-work, and although they are 
by no means fastidious as regards soil, they do best 
where tho drainage is free.—J. CoRNUILL, Byfleet. 

Soil for the Crown Imperial (Fred).—The 
Crown Imperial (Fritillaria imperialis) generally grows 
and flowers best in a rich, deep, loamy soil, and when 
the bulbs are allowed to be undisturbed for years. 
A good position for it in the garden is on the edge of 
a group of American plants or in a shrubbery border. 


HEPATICAS. 


Amongst the delightful hardy, enrly spring 
flowers these are deservedly held in high es¬ 
teem. They are of easy culture, thriving well 
in any garden having a deep, moist, and 
rather rich soil. The depth of the 6oil is a 
matter of some importance to the well-being 
of tho plants in question, because they arc 
naturally inclined to send down their roots 
to a considerable distance. Therefore, many 
failures in their culture mav be traced to the 
fact of their being planted in a shallow and, 
consequently, a generally-speaking, dry and 
hot soil. They are never affected by tho 
hardest frost. The best way to increase 
Hepaticas is by division of the roots, and the 
best time to do this is immediately after they 
have ceased flowering. They should not Ik* 
parted oftener than once in three years. It 
is always a good plan to have plenty of young 
stock coming on in a reserve gardeu. 

Heed may be sown as soon as ripe, but. it 
will not germinate until the following spring. 
A compost of turfy loam. Cocoa-nut ii l»r , 
and sharp sand answers well, and the seed 
should be sown in pans placed iu a cool- 
frame or greenhouse, keeping the soil just 
moist. They must lx? shaded from the sun, 
and thus prevent the necessity of frequent 
waterings. Well-established plants in 6 inch 
or 7-inch pots blouni freely in spring in a 
cool house, and, as they are thus preserved 


use, and this should be spread over the The large blue Hepalica (Anemone (ilepatk-a) anguloBa). 

surface, first taking away as much of 
the strawy material as possible. A 

thin coating of soil on the top will at least begin to fall over. There is no better material from frost and rain, the flowers retain their 

give an air of neatness, and do away with any for staking than the seared growths of the beauty for a long time unimpaired. Tho 

objections that may be raised. To mulch | Michaelmas Daisies. I always reserve a best kinds are single white, blue, and red, 

now—especially such things as Pyrethrums, number of plant* for this purpose, selecting the double red, and blue, and the well-known 

Irises, Campanulas, Phloxes—will do much to fiomo of tho les* 6tout growing kinds. Too blue angulosa, flowers of which wo figure 
ensure beautiful blossoms, and if the season frequently Sweet Peas that have been raised to-day. Hepatica. 
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INDOOR PLANTS* 

VIOLETS IN FRAMES. 

At the present time the aim of the grower 
must he directed to the preparation of the 
runners and planting them in the open. The 
soil ought to be well prepared by deep dig¬ 
ging, adding decayed manure, with only a 
fairly liberal hand. Some leaf-mould, and a 
little burnt refuse, too, I find aro very bene¬ 
ficial. Assuming that the frame-grown plants 
are healthy and free from red-spider, they are 
dug up, the soil shaken from the roots, and 
the runners which nestle round the root stem 
separated singly with all the available root 
fibres possible. Care should be taken that 
they are not exposed to hot drying sun and 
winds, for if they are so exposed they will 
suffer considerably. I always give a surfacing 
of pure leaf-mould to the frame-grown Violet 
beds in mid-winter, so that the stock runners 
have some inducement to become freely 
rooted. Had I no leaf-mould, then Cocoa-fibre 
would be as good, perhaps better.. For the 
double Violets which have to be lifted in 
autumn I always choose an open site, avoid¬ 
ing borders which are open to the heat of the 
midday sun, for the tendency of such warm 
borders is to invite red-spider attacks. The 
double Violet cannot be too generously 
treated. An excess of rich manure certainly 
is not advocated, for the plant built up on 
this basis will not stand the vicissitudes of 
winter. What is wanted is a sturdy leaf 
growth and a well developed crown. Water¬ 
ing if the weather is dry is all important. 
Mulching the surface with short manure re¬ 
duces excessive radiation, keeps the soil cool, 
and is in every sense a highly desirable prac¬ 
tice. It may not be so necessary in heavy 
soils, but in this case material which will 
render them porous, such as decayed horse- 
manure, finely sifted house-ashes, leaf-mould, 
and burnt refuse should be added. Only 
horse-manure should be employed on heavy 
land, as the tendency of cow and pig-manures 
is to render it still more close and heavy. 
Soils of a light nature should receive this 
surface mulching early in the season, then 
red-spider may by an occasional watering be 
kept at bay. I do not observe any difference 
in the constitution of the several varieties of 
frame Violets. Marie Louise, though an old, 
is, nevertheless, still a good and indispensable 
kind. New York is very similar; De Parma 
is the palest of the doubles, though Lady 
Hume Campbell has but a little deeper shade. 
Mrs. J. J. Astor, of a heliotrope tone of 
colour, is very distinct, and a favourite with 
most persons. The double white Violets are 
spring, rather than winter, bloomers, and 
seem to be more fickle than the blue, for in 
some gardens they revel under any conditions 
of culture, while in other places they are by 
no means bountiful in their flower production. 

When lifting for the frames in autumn 
much care must be exercised in the choice of 
soil for planting in. It may not bo necessary 
to use maiden loam, but it is essential that 
it should be fresh and sweet. Manure mixed 
with the soil is not advised for autumn plant¬ 
ing. If the plants have done well in their 
summer quarters then some of the same soil 
can well be used in the frames. In any case, 
fill the pits or frames so that the plants are 
well raised to the glass. 

Though not strictly essential there is some¬ 
times a marked gain in the change of stock, 
which is best done in the spring by the pur¬ 
chase of rooted runners ready for immediate 
planting. In the case of the small grower 
it is better to adhere to one kind than to at¬ 
tempt to grow several. 

During the summer all runners as they form 
should be removed; large, spreading plants 
with clustered runners may appear desirable 
to the novice, but they certainly do not appeal 
to the practical man. The better plan is to 
concentrate the whole effort of the plant on 
one central crown, then there will be a re¬ 
serve of vigour for the production of hand¬ 
some blooms in winter. Do not be persuaded 
to encourage sappy leaf growth by feeding 
with stimulants in - winter. Violets do not 
need such stimulants. What is more con¬ 
genial is fresh sweet soil, and a little leaf- 


mould mixed with it. Fresh air, too, is a 
necessity, and no forcing must be attempted, 
as a close, stuffy atmosphere is fatal. 

W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Gold Mohur-tree (Poinciana regia).—Havisg 
received from Burmah some seeds of the Gold Mohur- 
tree or Flame of the Forest, I should be obliged if 
you would enlighten me as to its cultivation? It 
probably requires a stove? It is stated that the pods 
are 3 tcet. in length, and are used in beating carpets 
and native servants.—A. Stewart, Saundersjoot, 
Wales. 

[The botanic name of the “ Gold Mohur- 
tree” is Poinciana regia, a well-known tree in 
the tropics, where it is justly valued for its 
gorgexius blossoms. It is also popularly 
known as the Royal Peacock Flower. Nichol¬ 
son, in the “ Dictionary of Gardening,” give® 
the length of the pods as 4 inches, not 3 feet. 
In this country the plant requires the tem¬ 
perature of a stove, but then it will be neces¬ 
sary to attain a considerable size before 
flowering. We were recently shown a very 
fine raceme of blossoms, hut could not learn 
under what conditions they had been pro¬ 
duced. As it reaches a height of 30 feet to 
40 feet in the tropics, a lofty structure will, 
of course, be necessary for its development. 
The seeds are hard, and will germinate more 
quickly if previous to sowing they are soaked 
for 24 hours in water at a temperature of 
100 dogs, to 110 degs. Then they must be at 
once sown in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand, and if watered and plunged in a gentle 
bottom-heat in the stove should soon start. 
When potted off, the same kind of soil is neces¬ 
sary. As the plants get larger they are far 
more likely to flower if grown exposed to the 
sun than they are if shaded.] 

Feeding Gloxinias.— Will you please tell me 
what chemical manure to use for Gloxinias, and 
quantity per quart?—G. R. Wood. 

[Only when the pots are well filled with 
roots is it advisable to give any rich food. 
The best for Gloxinias is, we find, liquid- 
manure, made from cow-dung steeped in a 
barrel with a bag of soot suspended in the 
barrel. Give this twice a week, very weak— 
i.e., about the colour of pale ale.] 
Cyclamens—potting Off.— Now that the 
days are lengthening, many will be potting 
their autumn-sown stock of these into small 
pots. ' Some are under the impression the 
eorms should be raised above the level of the 
soil, some going so far as to raise them on a 
mound. This is most unwise. Plants treated 
thus are often much reduced in vigour from 
being so placed. The idea is that they will 
damp off if potted otherwise. When potting, 
the crown of the corm should be just covered. 
In this way the corms are kept moist, they 
swell more rapidly, and the plants and 
blooms are finer. During the autumn I had 
some corms in this raised condition. On 
examining them I found the young white 
roots striving to reach the soil. When I put 
some short Moss over the soil and up round 
the bulb, to keep it moist, I observed the 
bulbs had in a short time made a network of 
young roots into the soil, which had the 
effect of immensely improving the foliage. 
Few winter-flowering plants are so attractive 
and useful as good Cyclamens. It is a mis¬ 
take to think their leaf-stems will not bear 
coming into contact with the soil. Many 
have the same idea when potting Primula 
sinensis. They raise the plants, putting pegs 
to steady them. This is a fallacy. I am 
aware in both instances the foliage will damp 
off if the temperature is kept low and the 
atmosphere in a stagnant condition. I once 
tried placing a bulb of Cyclamen 3 inches 
under ground in a cold-liouse. It came up 
and bloomed well for many years.—J. C. F. 

Kalanohoe Dyeri. —Among the uncommon 
plants shown at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on February 12th, was 
this Kalanchoe, which attracted a good deal 
of attention, and was by the floral commit¬ 
tee given an award of merit. It is one of the 
many species of this genus which the opening 
up of Africa has given us, for it is a native 
of Nyassaland, and was first sent to Kew in 
1902. Compared with some of the other 
kinds, K. Dyeri is a large grower, as it will 
reach a height of a yard or thereabouts, the 
sturdy, upright stem being clothed with oppo¬ 


sitely-arranged broadly ovate leaves, quite 
6 inches in length, and of a succulent char¬ 
acter. The flowers, borne in large terminal 
heads, are, individually, a good deal like 
those of a Jasmine or Bouvardia, but are 
over an inch across. From its winter-flower¬ 
ing qualities this Kalanchoe is particularly 
valuable, for it adds quite a new feature to 
the warm greenhouse at that season. Ten 
years ago the Kalanehoes were practically 
unknown in gardens, the first to attract 
general attention being K. flammea, an im¬ 
portation from Somaliland, which, when 
about 18 inches high, bears large, flattened 
heads of flowers, suggesting those of a Bou¬ 
vardia, but of a bright orange-scarlet colour. 
This blooms in the summer. By crossing 
this at. Kew with the white-flowered K. Benti, 
K. kewensis, with very pretty rose-pink 
flowers, was raised. These Kalanehoes thrive 
if potted in a compost mainly consisting of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and placed in a 
good light position in the warm greenhouse. 
Care must be taken not to overwater them 
during the winter.—X. 

Fancy Pelargoniums.— One seldom meets 
with large collections of these very beautiful 
flowering plants nowadays, an odd plant or two 
in a house being generally nil that one finds. 
To what may we ascribe this? Possibly it may 
be due to the plants themselves being an easy 
prey to green-fly and red-spider. I remember 
visiting some thirty years ago a greenhouse of 
a friend who made a specialty of them, blit 
he kept them to themselves in one house, and 
beyond keeping frost out of the house used 
very little artificial heat indeed, and it was 
no doubt due to this that he had such splen¬ 
did results. For the most part, I am inclined 
to think that those who grow them now coddle 
them too much, and forget that to have strong 
robust plants they must be grown in a cool- 
house where air is admitted whenever the 
weather is favourably Very few are grown 
for market to what was once the ease, and yet 
there are few showier subjects in early 
summer. It is a matter for regret, too, that 
societies are offering little inducement to grow 
them, as from the schedules of some they are 
entirely omitted.— Townsman. 

Pillar plants for the greenhouse. -Sometimes 
it is found desirable to cover or hide an obtrusive 
pillar or post in a house, and no better way can be 
found than in making use of a fine foliaged or flower¬ 
ing plant. Among the former we think of such use¬ 
ful tilings as Asparaguses, of which plumosus is well 
known, and of flowering plants there are the Cle¬ 
matises and Roses, while Heliotropes and Fuchsias 
may also be used. Swaiusonias and Lapagerias, too, 
may be grown in this way.—F. W. D. 


Zncarvlllea Delavavi — 1 have for several years 
sown seed of Incarvillea Delavayi, pricking out 
the seedlings, and when large enough planting in the 
open ground. They appear to flourish for a few' weeks, 
and then invariably die off. Will you kindly tell me 
how I ought to treat them? I have sown seed again 
this year in a cold frame, and the seedlings, so far, 
are flourishing. Would the plants do better if kept 
in pots for a longer period? I have always planted 
them in the open ground about the end of May when 
3 inches or 4 inches high. The soil is very light: but 
I have tried the Inearvilleas both in sun and shade, 
and they evidently do not like the places chosen for 
them. 1 have raised almost all my perennials from 
seed, ami have not had many failures.—Miss Jones. 

[The seeds of this plant should be sown in 
pans, pots, or boxes in such a manner that 
the seedlings can remain for a year at least 
—and that without being crowded. You have 
erred in an endeavour to adopt a rule-of- 
thumb idea of transplanting seedlings, “when 
large enough to handle,” to a somewhat ex¬ 
ceptional subject. This Incarvillea is tap- 
rooted, producing few T , if any, root fibres m 
the early stages of its existence, and in estab¬ 
lished examples only during the season of free 
growth. The plant is not very particular 
about sun or shade, and it is not at all a 
question of objecting to the place or position 
selected for it so much as that of resenting 
interference at a wrong time. In other words, 
the plant is always best if transplanted when 
in tlie dormant stage. At the end of a year 
the seedlings will have formed a small dock- 
like tap-root, with a crown bud, or, perhaps, 
two or more. At this time, during their 
first period of dormancy, you might transfer 
the young plants to small pots ; or, if you lay 
the young plants in pure sand for a time, to 
prevent shrivelling, they could be given per¬ 
manent positions in groups in May. The 
plant is always one of the latest to start.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

OUR NATIVE BEECH. 

The mixed-muddle tree shrubbery is fatal to 
good effect, and bad from every point of view. 
Even if a hundred years old the timber is rub¬ 
bish. It is the planting most frequent, perhaps, 
in the smaller country places, though it is not 
by any means necessary to follow it. In the 
illustration we have the effect of a small plan¬ 
tation of Beech, which shows the distinct effect 
that grouping a tree can give. In the miles of 
mean shrubberies one sees around every town 
there is plenty of room for a few groups of 
our native trees. The weak muddle we gene¬ 
rally see arises out of the conventional nur¬ 


sery idea that the only way to plant is to plant 
a mixture of all sorts of things that happen to 
be in stock. These soon begin to struggle 
against each other, the coarser ones killing 
the weaker. It is not uncommon in such a 
ease to see choice evergreen shrubs planted 
under trees, and every other kind of absurd 
error in planting. Let us turn to a pleasanter 
theme. 

One of the kings of the northern forest for 
beauty and stature, the Beech has a merit 
over the Oak in that it grows over a much 
wider area in all sorts of poor and arid situa¬ 
tions, from Northern Greece to Denmark. 
The Oak loves the cool and rich lowland soils 
and must have them if we are to get good re¬ 
sults, the Beech adorning and enriching 
the poorest land we know—chalky downs, 
sandy wastes, and rocky hills. This is a I 


great merit in view of the vast area of down 
country, often bare of trees, in southern Eng¬ 
land, as well as the poor limestone hills of 
Ireland. The timber value of this tree we 
may see in Bucks and the districts near, 
where poor ground covered with Beech gives 
three or more times what it would yield as 
arable. It is a common idea that no shrub 
will grow beneath the Beech, but this 
is an error, for the best of all our ever¬ 
greens, the Holly, often grows well of 
its own choice in Beech woodlands, giving 
a pretty effect in them, though its growth may 
bo less vigorous than where more exposed. 
As little else will grow under Beeches, it 
would be wise for those who care for the 
beauty of the wood to add groups of .seedling 


Hollies here and there, to gain the pretty 
evergreen undergrowth of Holly that may be 
seen in some of the Berkshire Beech woods, 
and also in Epping Forest. 

The Beech is so good in colour that we can 
hardly misplace it, though for its fine winter 
as well as summer effect it is best seen as a 
massed or grouped tree. Its colour changes 
much during the growing season, a light 
green at first, gradually becoming darker as 
the season advances till its autumn hues ap¬ 
pear, when it assumes a warm russet-brown 
colour. In fine autumns especially, its effect 
is ns good as that of any tree, its colour last¬ 
ing longer than that of many of the American 
trees. A variety of the Beech has leaves of 
deep-bronze or purple colour: it should be 
used sparingly; it can be raised true, or 
nearly eo, from seed, 


EFFECTS OF THE FROST IN THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 

Mr. Chetwood-Aiken’s letter that appeared 
on March 30th leads me to write a few lines 
on the effect of the frost, as observed by me 
during visits to about seventeen gardens in 
Cornwall in the past month. Solanum avi- 
culare has been generally killed, the only 
specimens I saw alive being small ones at 
Trebah, where the large example was killed. 
Olearia argophylla has been severely 
damaged in most gardens, but not killed. 
Grevillea Preissi has been killed in other 
places besides Mr. Chetwood-Aiken’s garden, 
though one example, against a wall, is still 
alive on a certain wall. Senecio Fosteri, the 
correct name of which is Brachyglottis re¬ 
panda, has been absolutely killed in a garden 
a few miles from Penzance, but in my garden, 
at the mouth of the Dart, it has only been 
badly cut, and the flower-buds destroyed. 
Lagerstrcemia indiea, which Mr. Chetwood- 
Aiken speaks of as unharmed, has been killed 
in some places. A large bush of Loropetalum 
chinense at Trebah was merely slightly 
damaged, the young shoots at the top of the 
shrub being browned, but all the remainder 
of the foliage uninjured. Myoporum loetum 
has been killed near Penzance, probably the 
largest tree in the south-west falling a victim ; 
but at Falmouth it is scarcely injured. Cal¬ 
ceolaria violacea has suffered severely in some 
gardens, the largest plants being far more 
damaged than the smaller ones. C. Burbidgei 
has been killed in every instance but one 
that I have noted. In the one case where it 
has survived it is breaking from the base. 
C. integrifolia has been killed to the ground 
near Plymouth, but is breaking strongly from 
the base. All the leaves of a large bush of 
Tricuspidaria dependens at Carlew were 
brown, but this was doubtless as much due to 
a late autumnal shift as to the frost. Loni- 
cera Hildebrandti was killed in some in¬ 
stances, but with me is absolutely unharmed, as 
are Sollya heterophylla, dead in two Cornish 
ardens, and Semele androgyna, which has 
een severely injured, if not killed, in Corn¬ 
wall, where Hoheria populnea is dead in one 
case. All the plants of Metrosideros known 
to me on the mainland are dead, but what 
is generally sold as Metrosideros floribunda, 
which is really Callistemon 6alignus, is un¬ 
harmed. In a certain garden near Penzance 
Acacia armata, A. verticillata, A. longifolia, 
and A. lophantha were killed. The last- 
named species was very generally lost, the 
only specimen I saw' alive being a small one 
in a sheltered position at Trebah, where the 
Cape Silver Tree (Leucodendron argenteum), 
7 feet high, had only been very slightly 
damaged. In the same garden I saw the only 
example of Echiuin I met with alive, all the 
others being killed. Three fine specimens of 
Psoralia pinnata were also quite unharmed 
at Trebah, though in every other garden, in¬ 
cluding my own, they were killed. The only 
private garden where I found the Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium alive was Trebah, where Datura 
sanguinea and D. flava w f ere cut to the 
ground, but were breaking strongly from the 
roots. The largest specimen of the former in 
the south-west, in a Falmouth garden, was 
killed to the ground level, but I detected 
signs of its breaking again at the base of the 
trunks. In this garden Tacsonia quitensis 
covered a large portion of the house, and was 
apparently dead, as was a large plant of T. 
mollisima, which completely covered a cot¬ 
tage near Trebah, but there I found both 
Tacsonias breaking from the base, so that in 
all probability the two previously mentioned 
will start into growth again. Myoporum 
rosmarinifolium is dead with me, but M. 
ketum, though very badly damaged, gives evi¬ 
dences of pulling round. Aretotis aspera 
arborescens is killed, but the far handsomer 
A. aureola, though dead to the ground-level, 
is now throwing up strongly from the roots. 
Buddleia Colvillei has not had a leaf injured, 
but one plant of B. madagascarensis hns been 
killed, though two others are alive. Shrubby 
Veronicas have been killed near Plymouth, 
where Drimys Winteri, from South America, 
is quite uninjured, and is evidently a hardy 
shrub. The Zonal Pelargoniums are evi¬ 
dently not so tender as their Ivy-leaved 
sisters. S. W. Fjtzherbert, 



A group of a native tree—Beech. From a photograph by Mr. W. J. Vasey, Abingdon, Berks. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pyrus Japonica falling to bloom.—I would like 
to know if anything can be done to induce a Pyrus 
japonica to flower? I have had one several years, and 
only get one or two blossoms. Is it due to injudicious 
pruning?— Mrs. Sharp. 

[It is very difficult to assign any reason for 
your Pyrus japonica failing to bloom—that is 
if it is in a sunny position, a« this is impor¬ 
tant for the thorough ripening of the wood. 
We would advise you to cut out any old and 
exhausted growths, and shorten back the 
vigorous ones, thus allowing a free circula¬ 
tion of light and air. Pyrus japonica always 
flowers better when allowed to grow natur¬ 
ally than when closely pruned. Such being 
the case, it should only be cut back as far 
as is really necessary to keep it within 
bounds. Any old or exhausted shoots should 
by cut clean out, as by so doing the young, 
clean growths, on which depends a good deal 
of the future display, are encouraged. A good 
time for doing this is as soon as the flowering 
period is over, and then there is a long grow¬ 
ing season before it. You may, if you do not 
wish the plant to grow too far away from 
the wall (if your plant is grown as a wall 
plant), shorten in the season’s shoots, and 
thus induce the formation of spurs or flower- 
buds. This can Ik? done, of course, immedi¬ 
ately after flowering. Lay in the best of the 
young wood, and spur back any that is weak. 
Cut away the weakest of the growths that 
spring from the base, and nail in as many of 
the others as you have room for.] , 

Increasing Azalea mollis - 1 have some Azalea 
mollis, which have bloomed so well that l am anxious 
to propagate from them, and shall feel obliged if you 
will advise me as to the time and method? A reply 
through the medium of your paper will be greatly 
esteemed.—L. B. 

[Azalea mollis is, to the amateur, far from 
an easy subject to propagate, the better-class 
varieties being increased by grafting on to 
seedlings of the ordinary kind. This, how¬ 
ever. is an operation that requires several 
appliances and a considerable amount of 
technical skill. The ordinary Azalea mollis 
is propagated bv means of seed, which may 
be sown in pans and stood in a frame kept 
dose and shaded. The seed is so minute that 
it should only be covered with a slight sprink¬ 
ling of fine sandy peat. The pans must he 
well drained, and the compost should be made 
up of peat and sand, with a little sprinkling 
of loam. For all this it will be four years 
liefore your seedlings reach an effective 
flowering size, so that unless some sjx'eial 
reasons exist you will find it more satisfactory 
to purchase a few plants, especially when the 
cheap rate at which they can be bought is 
taken into consideration.] 

Rhododendron in bad condition —Would you 
lie so kind as to advise ine how to save the life of a 
very handsome red Rhododendron, about 20 feet high, 
and growing in the position shown in the sketch sent? 
Instead of being a mass of bloom and growth from 
top to bottom, as it used to be, it has become all 
gappy and shrunken - looking. There are a few’ 
healthy looking growths in the middle, and the top 
part is much better than the lower. It is a very 
early-blooming kind, and ought to be in blossom very 
nearly by now. It must, be an old tree, as it was, I 
think, as large as it is now when I came here twenty 
years ago. The very dry summer and aut umn of last- 
year no doubt tried it very much. Lately I have had 
manure and leaf-mould laid about it, and pails of 
water poured on it ; but I do not yet see much im¬ 
provement. This has been done before sometimes in 
dry times, but- I think the plan of raking away all 
the leaves, for the sake of tidiness, from among the 
shrubs is a bad thine for them. —E. A. H.. Hasting*. 

[In all probability the drv and hot. summer 
and autumn experienced last year wore the 
cause of your Rhododendron falling into ill- 
health. and. being an old tree, it is naturally 
more difficult to revive than if young and 
vigorous. The treatment von have given it is 
the best that could have been done, but we 
very much question whether you will succeed 
in restoring it to health. In any ease, if not 
actually dead it will take a long time to re¬ 
cover.] 

Amuelopsis Veitchi for new buildings 

Sometimes certain ( limbing plants do not grow very 
well when planted on new walls; but there is an ex- 
< eption to this in the case of that most popular of 
all creepers, Ampelopsis Veitchi. It may be said of 
this that it- will grow in any position and in almost 
any locality, and, being grown and offered for sale in 
pots, may with ordinury care be planted out at any 
time of the year. I know of no other creeper that so 
quickly takes to its new quarters as does this Ainpc- 
lopsis, and those in want of a clinger that requires 
next to nothing in the way of support after once 
the shoots have got hold, cannot do better than 
plant it. I have hud experience with it on new w ulls, 
and have found it soon cover them.—T ownsman. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MIL¬ 
DEW (SPH^ROTHECA MORS UVAE). 
During the winter of 1906-7 the presence of 
the American Gooseberry-mildew in certain 
gardens in Worcestershire has been definitely 
confirmed, and the cases investigated under 
the auspices of the Worcestershire County 
Council. The reports which have l>een sent 
to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
show that the extent and seriousness of the 
disease are much greater than was at first 
supposed, and, in view of the increased 
danger of infection which arises when the 
mildew passes into its summer stage, the 
Board think it desirable to issue a further 
warning to all fruit growers, nurserymen, 
gardeners, and other growers of Goose¬ 
berries. No reports of the presence of the 
disease elsewhere than in Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire have been confirmed, but as 
it is abundantly clear that the mildew has 
been present in certain centres in these coun¬ 
ties for three or four years, and has spread 
to many adjoining gardens, among which must 
be included some nursery gardens, it is only 
too probable that it will lye found in other 
districts as the spring advances. All Goose¬ 
berry-growers are, therefore, advised to watch 
the plants closely during the summer months, 
especially those bush's which have b<H*n re¬ 
cently bought, in order that tin; disease may 
be detected and dealt with at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment. The evidence that has l>eon 
collected in Worcestershire shows that in 
most cases it is only the young shoots that 
have been attacked, and that generally, 
though not always, the disease has appeared 
in low-lying dump situations. The attention 
of Gooseberry growers should, therefore, lye 
directed chiefly to the damper places and to 
the young wood. All Gooseberry-growers 
who have the least reason to su.sjK-et infection 
are advised to spray their bushes with a solu¬ 
tion of liver of sulphur (potassium sulphide) 
from the time the lenxs's open until the fruit 
is set. A solution of half an ounce to u 
gallon and a half of w ater is recommended for 
the first spraying, and the strength should he 
increased to a solution of half ait ounce to 
one gallon of water at the second spraying. 
Ill some climates it has been found that spray¬ 
ing with half an ounce to the gallon of water 
has injured the leaves of the Gooselxrry. 
Growers should, therefore, carefully note the 
effects of the first spraying, and if the leaves 
appear to have suffered any injury from the 
weak solution, the stronger solution should 
not he used. On the other hand, if a spray 
of half an ounce to the gallon does no harm, 
the grower mav resort to somewhat stronger 
spray fluids. The spray should l>c applied at 
intervals of from fourteen to twenty days. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
liver of sulphur spray is recommended as a 
preventive, and that it cannot l>c relied upon 
to produce a cure. Should any suspicious 
symptoms be discovered on the plants, in 
spite of these precautions, the case should 
at once be reported to the Board. A few 
slips of bushes showing the disense in its 
most marked form should h»* cut off and sent 
carefully packed in a strong wooden or metal 
box (not a cardboard box) with the report lo 
the Board. The postage on letters iuid pack 
ages sent by letter post need not he prepaid. 
All other NieqyecP'd shoots should be cut off 
and destroyed at once. Care should he taken 
to see that the light eonidial spores on the 
bushes are not distributed by the wind to 
other plants, and the knife or shears used in 
cutting off the slips should he disinfected im¬ 
mediately afterwards by dipping in the spray 
fluid. The Board will inform the correspon¬ 
dent as soon as possible if the plants are 
affected with the American Gooseberry-mil¬ 
dew. and, if so. lie should take immediate 
steps to prevent the disease spiending. 

The best means to be adopted will vary in 
different eases. The following are sugges¬ 
tions for guidance. Growers must remember 
that during the summer months the spores 
which spread the infection are very readily 
carried from plant to plant. They should, 
therefore, aim (1) at getting rid of all in¬ 
fected material as soon as possible ; (2) at 
destroying all leaves, buds, and fruit to which 


it is at all probable that infection has spread. 
In dealing with small bushes the best plan 
would be to prune off the branches one by 
one, to drop them into a pail, and then to 
destroy by fire or by steeping in a cask con¬ 
taining a solution of four ounces bluestone 
(copper sulphate) or two ounces liver of sul¬ 
phur to the gallon of water. In the ease of 
arge bushes, it would usually be l>est to 
prune off all the young shoots and then to 
destroy the leaves on the lower part of the 
bush by employing u spray containing eight 
ounces hliu'stone to the gallon of water. It 
would not be safe to attempt to cut down or 
dig out affected bushes during the summer, 
for in doing so workmen would, probably, 
spread the disease. Having disposed of all 
diseased material and of the leaves, buds, and 
fruit on all plants to which infection may 
have spread, the grower should next spray 
the whole plantation with a solution of half 
an ounce of liver of sulphur to one gallon of 
water. He should repeat the spraying within 
a week, and continue it at intervals of ten 
days throughout the rest of the season. 
Spraying should be done on a dry day ; if 
rain should fall 6oon after spraying, and the 
liver of sulphur is washed off, the hushes 
should lx* sprayed again as soon as they are 
dry. In order to assist growers in identify¬ 
ing the disease, the Board are issuing an 
illustrated leaflet, which will lie sent upon 
application. American Gooseberry-mildew 
has attacked Red Currants in Ireland and 
some other countries, and there i« reason to 
believe that it may also attack Black Cur¬ 
rants and lla.splx'rries ; these plants should, 
therefore, be kept under observation by fruit¬ 
growers. 

The Board would again urge upon growers 
the necessity of taking every possible precau¬ 
tion to prevent the spread of American 
GooselKjrrv - mildew during the summer 
months. From the experience of Irish and 
Continental growers, it would seem likely 
that those owners of affected Gooseberry 
bushes who neglect to take drastic measures 
may incur serious losses. Hoard of Agricul¬ 
ture and Eix/icriis. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Diseased Hollyhocks I mu- lose a leaf off a 
Hollyhock, and will feel obliged if \ou can inform inn 
what, is the matter with it. also if anything ran lin 
done to cure it? I have several young plants, and 
two or three arc affected like the enclosed leaf. I 
should like to prevent the disease from spreading. 
The plants at present are standing m a cold-frame — 
M o:<; \RKT B. Scott. 

[Your Hollyhocks have been attacked by the 
Hollyhock disease (Pueeinia malvacearum). 
You had better at once pick off all the in¬ 
fested leaves and burn them ; then spray tin; 
plants with Bordeaux mixture twice, with an 
interval of ten days. We should advise you 
to spray the healthy plants jus well.] 

Scale on Myrtle.- Can you tell me what is wrong 
with this Myrtle? It is a young plant kept in a 
room, and looked quite healthy till the leaves began 
to fall off lately, and I noticed insects on the under 
part of the leaves.— Jane Morris. 

♦[The leaves you send have fallen a prey to 
brown scale. You ought to scrape off any of 
the insects that arc on the stems or shoots of 
the plant, then spray or syringe the trees with 
paraffin emulsion or Quassia mid soft soap. 
In the course of a few days spray again, to 
make sure of killing anv of the young that 
may have escaped tlr-* first application. To 
cans* the leaves to fall off as you say, the 
plant must Ir* in a very bad *tat-\ and evi¬ 
dently wants attenlion at the roots,] 

Earwigs (Alfred. '/’. short). You cannot 
prevent earwigs getting on to your plants, a.s 
they can fly well, and though they are seldom 
seen on tin* wing, they undoubtedly fly' at 
night. They are provided with an ample 
pair of wings that are wonderfully folded, 
when luff in use, beneath their wing-cases. 
The only way to catch them is to lay the 
hollow’ siems of various plaids, such as Sun¬ 
flowers or Broad Beaus, among I lie shoots 
of the plants thov are attacking. The so 
should be examined every morning, and the 
contents shaken or blown into a vessel of 
water on which a little paraffin oil is floating. 

Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. (3d. each, post free. Is. Od ) and Index (3d., 
post free, :Cd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, oi of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

A BLUE PARSLEY-WORT (TRACHY- 
MENE CCERULEA). 

The Blue Parsley-wort is rather rare among 
garden plants, and this one is very distinct 
and charming, though few people recognise 
it, as it is not often grown, although well 
worth the trouble. It is a half-hardy annual, 
though in some places the soil may be warm 
and open enough to justify sowing it in the i 
open air. It is not only pretty and distinct 
iu the open garden, but is also very useful I 
for cutting, although so 
fragile in the root that 
one must be careful not 
to pull up the plant in 
gathering the flowers. 

Perhaps if sown where 
it is to grow it would 
have a stronger root- 
crown. It has rather 
the look of a Scabious, 
but is quite distinct from 
any other flower. This 
plant is also known as 
Lidiscus eoeruleus. 


Star Primulas for cutting.— No one who 

has once seen a house of the Star Primulas 
when in bloom can come to any other con¬ 
clusion than that they are deserving of wider 
culture, inasmuch as their decorative value is 
such as to render them extremely useful about 
the house. As the present is a suitable time 
to sow, may I recommend them to those who 
have only grown the older forms of the 
Chinese Primula. Primula stellata produces 
smaller blossoms, but their spray-like habit 
has made them popular wherever their cul¬ 
ture has been undertaken.—F. W. D. 

Window plants.— From time to time I see 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Variegated - leaved 
Funkias in the house. 

In your issue of April 
Cth (page 74) is a note on 
these. Like your cor¬ 
respondent I, too, can 
say a good word for the 
gold and silver forms. 
For many years I have 
grown these for vases, a 
purpose they are excel¬ 
lent for, especially when 
placed just under the 
eye. I prefer a nice 
fresh plant of the bright 
golden form to many of 
the Crotons and fine- 
foliaged material that 
costs double to grow. It 
is true the bright colour 
after a time goes off. 
This is more than Com¬ 
pensated for by the ease 
others may be brought 
on to take their place. 
I am convinced that 
were more attention 
given to Funkias and 
other hardy plants for 
furnishing, the strain on 
the glass department 
would be reduced. I 
find Funkias most use¬ 
ful for grouping in our 
cloisters. Another merit 
these have, as stated, is 
that they can be allowed 
to remain out - of - doors 
the greater portion of 
the year. I allow them 
to die down naturally, 
then plunge them in 
ashes in the open, bring¬ 
ing them into warmth 
if needed early.—J. 
Crook. 


Iceland Poppies in 

the room.— The colours 
of the blooms of Iceland A blue Parsley-wort (Trachymene cmrulea). 


Poppies are delicate, and 
harmonise with most de¬ 
corations in a room, and for this reason the 
flowers are nice for cutting. Young plants 
procured early in spring will often give a 
good account of themselves ; but to have a 
good bed it is far better to sow seed and get 
the young plants into their quarters in 
autumn. After a hard winter like last it is 
only to be expected that one has to record 
some failures, but one may guard against this 
in a great measure by giving them the shelter 
of a frame, or placing a light over the bed. The 
orange-scarlet and white and yellow blossoms 
look very pretty when arranged in vases with 
a few Grasses or other light material. Seed 
should be sown now for plants for next voar. 
—WOODBASTWICK. 


various plants recommended for house and 
window decoration, but no one has, I think, 
said much in favour of Asparagus Sprengeri. 
I have in front of an old-fashioned bay 
window a cork-covered shelf, which takes 
about a dozen large plants to fill it. In 
summer the window gets very hot, and in 
winter it is equally cold, and most Ferns, un¬ 
less changed very often, soon lose their fresh¬ 
ness. Having only a tiny greenhouse (12 feet 
by 7 feet) I found it impossible to keep up a 
constant supply of fresh Ferns. I had raised 
a few plants of Asparagus Sprengeri from 
seed. They are now in Hindi pots, and for 
the last twelve months they have never been 
out of the window, except for an occasional 


washing. They have kept beautifully green 
all wdnter, appear to stand heat and cold 
equally well, and now they are throwing 
out long shoots, many over 40 inches in 
length. I have placed in amongst the A. 
Sprengeri at various times Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, and winter-flowering Begonias, the 6ofb 
feathery foliage making an excellent back¬ 
ground for the flowering plants. Everyone 
who comes into the room admires my Aspara¬ 
gus Sprengeri, and to those xjho find it diffi¬ 
cult to keep Ferns in a room with fire and 
gas I can confidently recommend it.—Miss 
Jones, Tyn-y-fro, Criclchowell. 

Cyclamens in window.— Being much interested 
in window gardening, I am surprised to read, in the 
"Note from Wilts,” April 13th, p. 91, aB to the be¬ 
haviour of Cyclamens in a window. 1 have some very 
fine Cyclamen bulbs, which 1 thought must be thrown 
away as I have no glass or artificial heat for them. 

I shall be obliged if you will inform me how the 
bulbs should be treated during the summer and if it 
is possible, without sending them to a greenhouse, 
to have flowers from them again next winter—as 
window' plants?—I. B., Greenshields. 

[There is no need to throw away bulbs 
of Cyclamens after they have done flowering, 
provided you have a window that is found 
suitable for plants. There is such a difference 
in the fitness of windows for gardening that 
we could not positively say you would be 
quite successful with Cyclamens. The Cycla¬ 
mens you refer to are grown without glass, 
except a frame in the early autumn, but even 
this is not absolutely necessary. The first 
aim is to preserve your existing foliage as 
long as possible, or until it shows signs of 
ripening and changing to a yellow cast ; then 
allow the corms to remain on the dry side for 
some time. In the summer you can lay 
the pots on their sides against a wall out¬ 
doors, and when signs of renewed activity 
appear repot into the same or similar-sized 
pot. Choose some fresh maiden turfy loam, 
mix with this a little decayed manure and 
leaf-mould—say, one part each of these to two 
parts loam, add some coarse silver-sand, and 
well mix together. Pot fairly firm, and let 
the crown of the bulb rise just above the 
surface of the soil. Very careful watering 
must be practised from this time forward, as 
Cyclamens are mast impatient of a wet, sod- 
dened condition, yet when the pots are full of 
active roots they will require a liberal amount 
of moisture. Much sun exposure is not 
favourable, but in the winter months give the 
plants the most favoured and sunny aspect, 
changing them to a north-east window, if 
passible, when flowers advance. Cyclamens 
with only strictly window cultivation have 
been known to continue in a satisfactory state 
for a good many years, though necessarily the 
flowers arc not so fine as from younger ones. 
In repotting see that the drainage is sufficient 
to carry surplus water away quickly, remove 
as much of the old soil as will come away 
freely from the roots, and make sure there 
arc no worms in the potting compost, as these 
are highly detrimental to the root progress of 
the plants. At the end of July or beginning 
of August is when they are ready for re¬ 
potting, usually. Do not give any stimulants 
until roots are quite active and the plants 
are beginning to throw up their flowers. A 
little artificial manure is a help, but only in 
small doses occasionally.] 


Grub injuring Apple tree - I thank you for 
K»ndly replying to my question r<*the grub found in 
bark of Apple-tree, but regret to sav I find it was 
destroyed. I now enclose picture of one which greatly 
resembles it in appearance, hoping it may be a guide 
to discovery of name, etc.— F. C. 

[The illustration you send is a representa¬ 
tion of the grub of the common cockchafer 
(Melolontha vulgaris), but this grub lives in 
the ground, feeding on the roots of plants. 
The grubs of the Lueanidae (the family to 
which the stag beetle belongs) are somewhat 
similar in shape, and it. is one of these, prob¬ 
ably, which has attacked your Apple-trees, 
but I can only make a guess at the culprit 
without seeing it. The best ways of dealing 
w’ith wood-boring grubs are to try and stab 
them with a sharp-pointed wire, or to inject 
paraffin oil with a small syringe into their 
hurrow's, and then close tiio entrance with 
a plug of clay, or a plug of tow soaked in 
paraffin oil or tar may be thrust ns fur as 
possible into the tunnel made bv the grub.— 
G. S. S.] 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES IN THE OPEN AIR. 

By the time these notes appear it will be time 
to think about planting out the outdoor Toma¬ 
toes ; therefore, a few timely hints may not 
be out of place. That the outdoor culture of 
Tomatoes is very precarious there is no 
denying; yet, there is a certain amount of 
comfort in the feflection that seldom is there 
a total failure. Select a sunny position, 
where the soil is light and well-drained, as 
Tomatoes will not thrive on soil that is heavy 
or sodden. The ground for Tomatoes should 
be made firm, otherwise the plants will make 
very little progress. The holes in which they 
are planted should be 9 inches or 10 inches 
across, and 6 inches deep. The plants should 
be planted 2 inches deeper in the holes than 
they were in the pots or boxes. This will 
cause them to make fresh root sooner, and 
greatly assist the plants. After putting out 
the plants give each a little warm water. 
Some cultivators think Tomatoes can be 
grown in any place, and with other crops. 
This is quite wrong. Tomatoes will not thrive 
in close proximity to any other crop. A few 
make the mistake in planting out in heavily- 
manured ground. This only produces coarse 
leafage, which invites disease. A common 
error is often made in planting too close. 
Nothing is gained by this, as Tomatoes require 
plenty of air and sun. If they are to be I 
planted in a single row, along a border, 
18 inches apart will be quite enough, but if in 
double rows 2 feet should be given, and 3 feet 
between the rows. Care should be taken from 
the first to remove all side shoots. In dry 
weather the plants will require plenty of 
water. They should be watered well at least 
once a week. When the first truss of fruit 
is set fill up the holes with well-decayed 
manure. The plants should not be let carry 
more than three trusses. I find from long ex¬ 
perience that to attempt to let the plants 
carry any more is a great mistake. After the 
third truss is set pinch out the leader. A few 
growers ruin their crops by digging about the 
plants. This should never be done. Remove 
all weeds by hand. I find many suffer a loss 
of crop from their anxiety to obtain large 
plants, that have soft, thick stems and gross 
foliage, which fall a prey to disease. The 
plants should be short-jointed, with hard, 
woody stems, and dark, firm foliage. Such 
plants are seldom affected with disease. After 
the second truss is set Tomatoes will take as 
much support as any other plant, and are 
much benefited by a change of stimulants. 
Sheep and cow-droppings are best on light 
soils. 

Towards the end of the season, when the 
soil contains much moisture, it is, I find, 
advisable to sever the roots with a spade all 
around the plant. This will stop a lot of the 
cracking. If at any time the plants are 
starved from want of moisture the blossoms 
Bet badly, and the cracking of the fruit is 
often caused by lack of moisture early in the 
growth of the fruit, thereby tightening the 
skins. Regular treatment is the best. I have 
observed plants so denuded of their foliage as 
to preclude the possibility of the fruit develop¬ 
ing. Any leaf that shades the fruit may be 
removed when the Tomatoes show signs of 
ripening, but wholesale defoliation must be 
avoided. For open-air culture-1 can strongly 
recommend the following : —Laxton’s Early 
Prolific, Earliest of All, Holmes's Supreme, 
Up-to-Date, and Ham Green Favourite. The 
first three are the earliest. The third week 
in May is quite soon enough to plant out. 
Last season I put out alongside a high bank 
facing south ninety-two plants of Up-to-Date, 
and gathered 554 lb. of fine ripe fruit, every 
Tomato having ripened on the plant. Should 
the season not be favourable to outdoor Toma¬ 
toes some of the fruit being still green at the 
end of the season, such may be used for 
making Tomato chutney. 

Herbert Thackeray. 

Beetroot. —If a few early roots are re¬ 
quired, a little seed of the round or Globe 
variety may I*. 1 sown towards the close of 
April.” but the main crop need not be sown 
until a month later, as large roots are not what 
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are wanted for the table. Of late years I havo 
found the medium root is much preferred to 
the large, coarse-grained one, and the same 
with Parsnips. A piece of ground that has 
had winter Spinach on it will be available 
early in May. This should be cleared away 
and a dressing of lime given before digging 
the ground, which needs to be deep and w ell 
pulverised, and worked down to a fine tilth 
before sowing the seed. Should the ground 
be dry, the drills, which ought to be 15 inches 
asunder and about 1£ inch deep, must be 
watered before sowing the seed. Dell’s 
Crimson, still one of the best Beets, has a 
medium-sized root of fine colour, and Middle- 
ton Favourite, a selection of the former, is 
also a valuable variety.—B. D. 


UNAPPRECIATED VEGETABLES. 

The illustration and interesting notes ap¬ 
pended thereto that appear on page 97, have 
suggested the note on the above subject. 
Purple-sprouting Broccoli is an impossible 
vegetable for the dining room, and is just 
barely tolerated in the servants’ hall. It may 
be on account of the colour, but I am inclined 
to think that, being rather harder in the stem 
than most sprouting vegetables, however 
short it is nipped off, it does not receive the 
necessary amount of cooking. Ground for¬ 
merly occupied by this is now filled by good 
Broccoli of the same season and the best 
Kales. Spinach Boot is often strongly recom¬ 
mended as a winter substitute for Spinach 
when the latter fails. I tried it one season, 
and was told not to send it up again, the 
failure to please being again, probably, 
due to insufficient cooking. A good yellow- 
fleshed Turnip, as Orange Jelly, or Yellow 
Malta, and Stachys tuberifera, are vege¬ 
tables of which I am very fond, but it is use¬ 
less growing them. Objection was raised to 
the colour of the Turnips, and to an earthy 
flavour with the Stachys the latter, again, 
l>eing, very probably, an error in the cook¬ 
ing. Early and second early Cauliflowers arc 
acceptable, but later sorts, if a little strong, 
arc at cnee rejected, and Sea Kale is at a 
premium, except about once a week. In com¬ 
mon with myself, I daresay many gardeners 
have experienced similar difficulties, and 
when it is so it certainly is none too easy to 
furnish a constant supply of vegetables from, 
say, the middle of December until the middle 
of April, especially in those places where 
glass structures are not numerous and the 
supply of fuel is limited. 

E. Burrell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cabbages bolting.— I should like to know why 
some young spring Cabbages, which were just begin¬ 
ning to get large enough to cat, should bolt? They 
were sown in August and transplanted in September, 
the land being manured with peat Moss from a fowl- 
house. Would that be the cause? They also seem 
infested with little white insects, like tiny moths, 
arid the lower leaves are covered with brown spots as 
enclosed. Could you suggest a remedy? Would soot 
or Quassia be any good? —M. B. 

[The bolting off to flower of certain Cab¬ 
bage plants is now more accredited to bad 
stocks or varieties than to culture. Trials of 
various stocks have shown that whilst cer¬ 
tain varieties planted out both in September 
and in October, to heart in in the spring, 
have given boilers variously, some nil, some 
from 5 to 10 per cent., and, in some cases, 
even one half has bolted. If seed-growers 
would never save seed from bolting stocks, 
the defect would soon die out. More rigid 
selection will cure it in time. We have seen 
breadths of April, Flower of Spring, No. 1, 
First and Best, Ellam’s, and others, running 
into several thousands, not one of which has 
bolted. Any variety sown in the early spring 
for summer or autumn hearting never bolts. 
It is the tendency to revert to the annual 
character of the Wild Cabbage, which is at 
the root of the trouble. The leaves of Cab¬ 
bages sent show them much eaten hv slugs ; 
also there seems evidence that the soil is poor, 
or otherwise the leaves would be larger and 
stouter. To cleanse the heads from white 
mites, soak half a bushel of soot, put into a 
coarse bag and tied loosely, in a tub con¬ 
taining ten gallons of water, and let it soak 
' for 48’hour?.’ Then well sprinkle or syringe 


the plants in the evening with the clear soot- 
water, and wash it off with clear water in the 
morning, and no unpleasant taste will result.] 

Growing Celery on the bed system-—Will you 

kindly explain how to grow Celery on the “ bed ’* 
system? Are the results good?—P. B. Ingham. 

[Many gardeners grow two rows of Celery 
in one trench, and the bed system may be 
said to be an extension of this method. The 
bed is simply a wide trench. We have gener¬ 
ally found the most convenient width 6 feet. 
The soil is taken out from 6 inches to 8 inche« 
in depth, a layer of rotten manure is placed 
on, and mixed with the soil by digging it in. 
The rows of Celery are planted across the 
trench, not lengthways, as the earthing up 
can be more conveniently done when the rows 
run across the trench. In earthing up, the 
usual plan is to draw the stems together with 
strings of raffia. The best varieties for this 
kind of culture are those which grow erect, 
such as Incomparable (white) and Major 
Clarke’s Solid Red. Where much Celery is 
required for cooking, there is economy in the 
system, and the plants do not suffer so much 
during severe frost as when grown in single 
rows, and the bed is easily protected by a 
covering of straw or Reed mats, should cover¬ 
ing be necessary.] 

[- Where land is scarce a good deal of 

useful Celery may be produced on a small 
plot by adopting what is called the bed sys¬ 
tem. A wide trench is made, the compost is 
wheeled in, and the bottom of the trench 
forked over, and the plants set in rows across 
the trench, 9 inches in the rows and 1 foot 
between. The soil taken out is thrown 
equally on each side and used for earthing 
up in the ordinary way. Before the plants 
are earthed up the leaves of each plant are 
tied with a piece of matting. This plan is 
very well in a dry soil, but decay sets in 
earlier if the soil is damp and retentive.] 

Sulphate of ammonia for Potatoes - I have 
been remmmended by a member of my committee to 
use sulphate of ammonia to improve the quality of 
my Potatoes. Please let me know if it will do this, 
also how much per aer-e would be a good dressing 
(when moulding) for Potatoes well manured when 
planted? State how it acts?-T. RICHMOND. 

[Sulphate of ammonia is, as a rule, a use¬ 
ful manure in Potato growing, though, as has 
often been pointed out, the results obtained 
must depend on the character of the soil and 
the general treatment of the land in regard 
to manuring. Whether the sulphate will im¬ 
prove the quality is not so certain, but, on 
the whole, the evidence 6eeme to show that it 
will. At all events, the quality of Potatoes 
grown with a half-supply of yard dung, 
supplemented by various artificials, of which 
sulphate of ammonia was one, was much 
superior to that of the tubers grown with 
a full supply of dung and no artificials. The 
question, “How much would be a good dress¬ 
ing?” depends entirely on the treatment 
that the land has already received. Has it 
had an application of stable or yard-dung, 
or are you trying to grow with artificials 
alone? In the latter case, sulphate of am¬ 
monia by itself will be inadequate, and, in 
any case” it would be more profitably used if 
accompanied by superphosphate and kainit 
or other potash manure. The dose of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia would be 1^ cwt. to 2 cwt. 
per acre.^f dung has already been used.] 

Spring Broccoli.— Although the winter has 
been particularly hard for us in Devon, the 
majority of the plants have pulled through, 
and now (the end of March) we are cutting 
good heads of Penzance and Veiteh’s Spring 
White, two very excellent varieties. Dil- 
cock’s Bride is another good one to follow 
these two, and should be more often found in 
our gardens than it is. The same may be 
said of Veitcli’s Main Crop, which will be 
ready in a few days. The late varieties have 
not come through the ordeal so well, especi¬ 
ally on a long north border I have planted 
with Model and Leamington, the continued 
frost telling against them. A sowing of 
autumn and early spring varieties should 
be made in early April; the late ones the 
first week in May. You must have nice 
stocky plants to bear the transplanting. Very 
often in the hottest of weather a small, weak 
plant, soon gets scorched up, especially where 
water is scarce and the soil is light and 
I porous.— East Devon. 
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FRUIT. 

THE CULTIVATION OF MELONS. 

A good crop of Melons, as depicted in the 
accompanying photograph, is a credit to the 
grower, and requires much care and thought 
on the part of the cultivator to achieve such 
gratifying results. That Melons are most dis¬ 
appointing none will deny. One has only to 
be a judge at a fairly large summer exhibi¬ 
tion and he will come to the conclusion that 
quite one half is no better than a common 
Turnip. Doubtless, the weather has a good 
deal to do with this. Cold, sunless days while 
on tho verge of ripening do not tend to add 
flavour to this fruit, yet the cultivator is often 
to blame in not using discretion as to root 
watering, applying stimulants, neglecting 
suflicient ventilation, and last, though far 
from least, allowing the foliage to become in¬ 
fested with red-spider, leaf after leaf shrivel¬ 
ling up long before the fruits begin to ripen— 
a period when it requires all the. assistance 
possible from the foliage to insure good 
flavoured fruit. Melons ripe before the end 
of April or the first week in May, or after tho 
end of October, cannot compare for flavour 
with those ripened between these dates, as 
sun, with a free circulation of warm air. they 
must have, or the fruits are most insipid. 


material this cannot be done. In the latter 
case about 9 inches of soil are required, and 
should consist of lumpy loam not too light in 
texture, a little powdered limo rubble, and 
fresh soot, all to be made very firm. The 
soil must be on the dry side ere this ramming 
can be done. To grow these early crops a 
night temperature of 65 degs. must be main¬ 
tained, with the usual rise by day either with 
the sun or artificial heat, 80 degs. being none 
too much in bright weather from early March 
onwards. There are various methods adopted, 
some growers pinching the point out at the 
second leaf, and taking up two or three shoots, 
training them 9 inches apart, others grow 
them on as single cordons, and I consider 
this as good a plan as any, especially when 
grown in pots. Treated thus, or planted out, 
18 inches space should be allowed between 
each plant. Stop the shoots when within 
6 inches of their limit, the few bottom laterals 
at tho first leaf. These will often throw a 
fruiting growth, and come into flower at the 
same time as the shoots further up. a stage 
when it is necessary to keep the plants dry 
overhead until a sufficient number of fruits 
from three to six of as even a size as possible 
has set. Should one take the lead it must 
be cut off, or the others would fail to 6weli 
away with it. Before the plants come into 
flower, and again after a set has been secured, 


l*art of a house of Melons (The Peer nnrl f’ountess). From a photograph sent l>y Mr. G. W. Sinclair, 
The Gardens, Kilbreack House, Done mile. 


Growing Melons in pots. This used to 
be more in vogue than at the present day, not 
but that good fruits were grown—I have 
grown many batches in this way—but neglect 
of watering and the fear of their being 
neglected even for an hour on a bright, sunny 
day, meant disaster to the crop if they once 
got very dry while swelling. I*ot« 12 inches 
in diameter are none too large, these being 
plunged in a bottom heat of 70 degs. For the 
first, crop the seed should be sown tho first 
week in February, using 2} inch pots, placing 
two seeds in each pot, pulling out the weaker 
one ere it robs the soil, and securing the 
other to a small stick betimes. Stand the 
small pots on the heating material of the bed, 
and cover with loaves or paper until the little 
plants nppear, when place quite near the glass 
roof. 1 like to transfer them to their fruiting 
quarters from these pots, whether grown in 
pots or on a prepared bed. The fermenting 
material, if to supply the whole bottom heat, 
should consist of equal parts stable litter and 
fresh leaves, but if hot-water pipcH run 
through the bottom of the bed, leaves only 
need be used. In either case the bed must be 
made firm, so as to avoid as little subsiding as 
possible. Even then care must be taken that 
the plants do not get loosened out of the soil 
by being tied too tight to the trellis. To avoid 
this the plants when grown in pots may bo 
placed on tiers of brick re-sting on the base, 
but with a bed of soil resting on the heating 


the syringe must be played well up under the 
foliage, this to be done early morning and 
again at closing time from 2 p.m. to 
4 p.m., as the season advances, especi¬ 
ally near the hot - w ater pipes, or red- 
spider will got much in evidence. Should 
this occur, it must l>e battled with in 
earnest by syringing frequently with t>oap 
suds. Each female flower requires to be arti¬ 
ficially fertilised nbout. mid-day. pinching at 
tho first leaf above the «aid embryo fruit be¬ 
fore the flower expands, resulting laterals to 
bo served the same. Span-roof or lean-to 
houses are suitable for Melon-growing, and 
good crops can be taken from a bine 6 feet in 
length, remembering that the plants require 
plenty of sun to do them justice, without 
which the fruit lacks that juiciness and sweet¬ 
ness that alone constitute a good Melon. The 
only time that a thin shade is really of benefit 
is just as the fruits are on the verge of ripen¬ 
ing, this only to be put on during a few hours, 
when the weather is very bright. Melons 
growing in houses require support us the 
fruits swell, some using hexagon nets made 
for the purpose ; but I prefer thin pieces of 
board 4^ inches square, with a hole scooped 
out in the centre for moisture to escape, tying 
these to the trellis work with stout pieces of 
twine. These trellises ought to be quite 
12 inches from the glnss roof. Treated as 
above described. Melons take about twelve 
weeks to ripen from the time of sowing, and 


to keep up a supply seed should bo sown 
every four w’eeks up to the end of July. 

MELONS in pits or frames.— These can be 
successfully grown, especially during a 
summer like the last, the end of April being 
early enough to make a start, and some kind 
of bottom heat is necessary; ordinary 
hot-beds, similar to those made up for Cucum¬ 
bers, giving the best returns, although I have 
grown good fruit in brick pits without bottom 
hent of any kind, relying solely upon the sun, 
setting out the plants early in June, as the pits 
got cleared of bedding plants. Hot summers 
are required for this, and much attention 
| necessary, or tho plants collapse. A mound 
is made in the centre of each light, one plant 
being sufficient for an ordinary garden frame, 

: while in pits which are usually much wider 
two plants can be accommodated, pinching 
the plant at the fourth leaf, and selecting two 
I or three bines from a plant, according to 
space at command, training the same to back 
1 and front respectively. Naturally in these 
structures the plants do not require such an 
I amount of syringing, yet red-spider will some¬ 
times get a footing ; therefore, well syringe 
the plants at closing time, about 3.30 of the 
warmest days, and they require the same 
j treatment as regards stopping, pollination of 
| the flowers, etc., as do plants in heated 
I houses. As soon as a set has been secured, / 
top-dress tho plants with a warm soil, 
extending it over the frame, but not 
near the stem. When the fruits get 
the size of duck eggs elevate them upon 
bricks or small flower pots, so that the 
sun can reach them. 

Ventilating requires care, especi¬ 
ally in the case of early crops. Later 
in tho summer a little extra for an 
hour or two may not greatly matter, 
but neglect in early morning means 
scorched leaves and, probably, ruined 
plants. A little should be put on as 
soon as the sun reaches the structure, 
and increased as the temperature rises, 
and when the fruits are nearing the 
ripening stage a constant circulation 
should be maintained. 

Watering. Although Into in touch 
ing upon this subject, it is none the 
less important, und an overdose when 
near the ripening stage often mars the 
flavour of the fruit, and an insufficient 
quantity while the plant is perfecting 
its growth, and the fruit swelling, has 
often ruined what had previously been 
a promising crop. Plants growing in 
pots often require water three times a 
day, while those planted out may not 
require that amount, at least the like 
attention, oftener during the week, the 
weather and the amount of fire-heat 
guiding one in this direction. As soon 
as the fruits are set, feeding with some 
approved stimulant must be given at every 
other watering, weak, and often, being the 
motto, relinquishing this for clear water as 
the fruits near ripening, withholding it alto¬ 
gether some few' days before fully ripe. 

Canker is a dreaded disease ; this sets in 
near the base of the plant. Carefully 
scraping with a flat label, and rubbing in a 
little fine lime and sulphur, will usually 
arrest this, if kept dry. This can to a great 
extent be avoided by careful watering, keep¬ 
ing it away from the stem. Aphides sonic 
times attack the foliage, weak fumigation will 
kill these. Respecting varieties, Sutton’s 
Scarlet, Svon Perfection, Blenheim Orange. 
Hero of Loekinge, Earl’s Favourite, and 
Sutton’s Triumph are satisfactory for house 
or frame culture. J Mayne. 

Bicton , Devon. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Pruning Raspberry canes - I have sonic jniing 
Raspberry-canes which did not bciir last jear. Tin • 
spring I cut them back and manured them, but they 
do not seem very strong. Now a number of young 
suckers are appearing, some at quite a distance away. 
Should 1 leave them, or cut them away'.'’—M. B. 

[Newly-planted Raspberry-canes should al¬ 
ways be cut down nearly to the ground early 
in the following spring. So many persons 
who plant them look for some fruit from 
them tho succeeding season, and whilst they 
may get a rather poor crop they so starve the 
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plants that the roots cannot throw up suckers 
to form fruiting canes the following year. 
When newly-planted canes are cut back hard, 
as advised, then suckers break up and form 
canes, though, perhaps, not very strong ones. 
Still, the suckers, if they be properly thinned 
and manure be given each winter, become 
stronger each year, until, with good, continu¬ 
ous culture and thinning, they grow to 6 feet 
in height. With regard to your growing crop 
of suckers, allow all to remain for a week or 
two longer, that you may see which will be 
the strongest, and cut out all but about five 
of the best to each stool, or cane ; also select¬ 
ing the nearest.] 


GARDEN work. 

Conservatory. —One of the chief cares now 
is to look forward for the autumn and winter. 
Those who want a good winter display must 
pay special attention to winter-flowering 
plants. Early-flowering Azaleas, such as 
Fielder’s White and Deutsche Perle, are now 
finishing their growth, and may have a soak¬ 
ing of weak liquid-manure occasionally where 
the plants have not been repotted. With a 
little help in this w’ay when the plants have 
reached w r hat may be termed specimen size, 
if the drainage is all right, the plants may be 
kept for some years in good condition, and if 
the growth is made early and well ripened 
outside in summer, they will not require 
much forcing to get them into flower in No¬ 
vember, if required. The same remark ap¬ 
plies to Camellias and other things. Get the 
growth made and ripened early, and the 
flowers will come early without much pres¬ 
sure. Chrysanthemums are now, or will be 
soon, outside, and, for the most part, are in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots. They generally stand 
about in blocks in open positions until they 
get their final shift in about a month or five 
weeks’ time, when they will be staked and 
ranged in rows easy of access. The stakes 
will be tied to wires, to prevent damage from 
wind. The watering requires judgment. If 
overwatered, the plants will suffer, and a 
water-logged plant is not of much value, and 
may as well be destroyed. For grouping in 
the conservatory, plants in 6-inch pots are 
useful, and these may now be cut back, and 
when they break into growth be shifted into 
5-inch pots and given the final shift in June. 
Zonal Pelargoniums in 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
are useful in winter when specially grown for 
winter blooming. They must not be over¬ 
potted nor yet at any time be overwatered. 
At present they will be in the greenhouse in 
a light position, but as soon as it is quite 
safe, towards the end of May or early in 
June, arrange them thinly on a coal-ash-bed 
in an open situation. 

Stove. —Cuttings of any required plant, in 
the way of foliage or flowering, will strike 
now, if healthy young shoots can be obtained. • 
They should bo plunged in bottom-heat, if 
possible, although where the means are limi¬ 
ted a rather deep box, covered with glass, 
placed over the hot-water pipes, will, in care¬ 
ful hands, answer the same purpose. Ail 
cuttings will root in sandy peat, with a layer 
of sand on the top—a little loam may be 
mixed with it, if preferred, though peat is 
more retentive of moisture and the need for 
excessive watering is reduced. After the 
plants are rooted a little more body may be 
given to the soil. The way to grow long 
wreaths of the scarlet flowers of Euphorbia 
jacquiniccflora is to plant it out against a 
sunny bit of wall. It will do in a lean-to 
Melon or Cucumber-house, if the light can 
reach. I once had the back wall of a small 
forcing-house completely covered with it, and 
its brightness was very attractive in winter. 
Any spare old plants of Poinsettias may be 
treated in the same way. When well fed the 
head of bracts comes in useful for cutting, 
and saves the other plants, which can be 
taken to the conservatory. The watering 
should still be done in the early part of the 
day, but a dry, thirsty plant must have drink 
when required. 

Planting new vineries.— Good Grapes 
have been grown in curious glass-houses, both 
in position and construction. If I had any 
choice in the matter, I should prefer a lean- 
to for early forcing, with an exposure slightly 
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south-east, to catch the early morning sun; 
but for late Grapes a roomy span-roofed 
house, running north and south, is better. 
For plant-growing and for Cucumbers let the 
glass come down as near the ground as will 
insure a free escape for the water from the 
roof, but for fruit have a roomy house, light, 
and fairly lofty. Mildew is often trouble¬ 
some in low houses, as the air circulation is 
often deficient. Do not train the Vines too 
near the glass. In the old days, when a good 
deal of timber was used in glass structures, 
Vines near the glass did not take much harm, 
but now with large squares of glass and light 
sash-bars Vines and Peaches ought to have 
plenty of breathing room. I prefer the train¬ 
ing wires to be 18 inches from the glass. I 
have seen them fixed further away, but 
18 inches is a good distance, and gives the 
foliage plenty of room. Vines may be plan¬ 
ted now, if the border is in good condition. 
If the young Vines have to be propagated at 
home, the planting may take place as soon as 
the Vines are ready. There is no better way 
of propagating Vines than thrusting the eyes 
into sods of old turfy loam and placing in 
boxes on a hot-bed, or over hot-water pipes 
will do. I have started many in that way. 

Dealing with sublaterals. -Both in Vines 
and Peaches these should be promptly re¬ 
moved. If permitted to extend the extension 
in their case is not only useless, but may be 
hurtful. The main leaves, jf they are as 
vigorous as they ought to be, will do the work 
better without competition. Besides, when 
the sublaterals are left too long they for a 
time stimulate root action, but w-hen they are 
removed a check is given that may have in¬ 
jurious results. In my opinion, the best way 
of dealing with sublaterals on Vines is to 
rub off all, when quite small, below the 
bunches, and stop all above to one leaf. This 
will give sufficient outlets for surplus vigour. 
Sublaterals on Peaches should be removed as 
soon as noticed. Sometimes, in the case of 
young, vigorous trees which have not filled 
the trellis, a few of the shoots may be laid in. 

Cold-frames. —No one will have spare 
frames just now, but there will come a time 
when they, or some of them, will be at liberty, 
and may be devoted to various purposes. 
Several may be filled by-and-bye with Pri¬ 
mulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Cycla¬ 
mens, and, when convenient, these may be 
turned round so that they face the north. 
If there is any stable-manure, hot-beds may 
be made up for Cucumbers and Melons. To¬ 
matoes may be planted along the front of 
spare frames and trained over sticks. A good 
weight of fruit may be taken from a range of 
frames in this way. Frames are also useful 
for growing on young stuff in summer. Young 
Ferns, if shaded in hot weather, will grow 
freely and keep a good colour in a cool-frame 
on a coal-ash-bed. We generally rub a little 
lime wash over the glass, and Ferns do well 
under it. 

In tha rooms.— This is the best season to 
divide and repot Aspidistras. A good-sized 
plant may be divided carefully through the I 
middle into two, possibly three, pieces, and, 
if carefully potted into good turfy loam, peat, 
or leaf-mould and sand, they w ill scarcely feel 
any check; but if an old plant is pulled into 
fragments it will be some time before there 
is a good plant again, unless the divisions can 
be helped on in heat. The plants are now 
throwing up new leaves, and division should 
not be delayed. 

Outdoor garden.— Hardy annuals sown 
now will germinate quickly. Cover lightly 
with fine soil. The best way to sow is 
to draw with a blunt stick shallow drills 
6 inches apart. The thinning will then be a 
very simple business. Many annuals will be 
transplanted if the weather is showery, but 
the moved plants are more likely to suffer 
from drought in hot, dry weather, because 
their root# have not penetrated the earth so 
deeply as those not moved. To have annuals 
flower well after thinning give a mulch of 
very old well broken up manure. Such 
biennials as Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, 
Sweet Williams. Gaillardia, Hollyhocks, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, may be sown, tialsams 
and Celosias make a nice change in the beds ; 
Balsams especially attain a large size when 
planted in good soil. Celosiafc should have 


attained some size before being planted out, 
which should not take place before the middle 
of June. Among shrubs in flower now For- 
sythia suspensa is very effective, either as a 
bush or on a wall or over an arch. The habit 
is more graceful than in F. viridiesima. 
Magnolias, including amabilis and stel- 
lata are very beautiful, and are quite hardy. 
They make good subjects for tubs for the un¬ 
heated conservatory; the flowers come much 
cleaner than in the open air. Something 
more might be done with Lilacs ; some of the 
new doubles are beautiful, and the Brooms 
(Cytisus pnecox and C. Andreanus) are good. 

Fruit garden. —Fruit-trees on dwarfing 
stocks should be mulched with good manure 
before the dry weather sets in. Their roots 
are near the surface, and their food should be 
placed there. Pears on the Quince must have 
food and moisture, as well as Apples on the 
Paradise and Cherries on the Mahalcb. The 
Mahaleb, in my experience, is a better stock 
for the Duke Clierries than for the White- 
heart section. The Morello Cherry bears 
freely as a bush or standard, though the 
Cherries are not so fine as when grown on a 
wall. If not already done, newly-planted 
Raspberries should be cut down the first 
season, to give them a chance to get well 
established; and, of course, the autumn¬ 
bearing Raspberries are cut down annually 
after bearing, as tho crop comes on the cur¬ 
rent year’s canes. Those who are afraid of 
the Gooseberry mildew or fungus should 
propagate their own Gooseberries, which are 
easily rooted from cuttings a foot long or so. 
The "sulphur and lime remedy may be easily 
applied, and is not expensive, and if used on 
the first appearance of the disease the fungus 
may be cleared out. In all such matters the 
great thing is to be in time. The procrasti¬ 
nator is sure to have trouble, and to bring 
trouble upon others. 

Vegetable garden.— The main crop of - 
Carrots nnd Beet should be sown at once, 
if not already in. Nobody wants very large 
Beet, and, if sown before this time, they will 
be large and coarse, and may, perhaps, run 
to seed. Spinach Beet may be sown in drills 
15 inches apart and thinned to 8 inches. This 
forms a very good substitute for Spinach, 
and will come into use before the New Zea¬ 
land Spinach, which is also very useful later 
in summer when Spinach is scarce. There 
has been no severe frost to injure late Broc- 
colis this season, and they are, consequently, 
plentiful, but the Cabbages are later in turn¬ 
ing in, and I had some complaints about the 
early-sown plants bolting, but late-sown 
plants are generally safe, and it is always 
best, no matter how' small the packet of seeds 
may be, to make two sowings of it, with an 
interval of ten days between. I sometimes 
think the fault may, in some measure, be in 
the seeds. Heredity has some effect upon 
the progeny in vegetables as well a a animals. 
Sow Lettuces every fortnight. Turnips 
should only be sown in small quantities for 
the present. Made a few sowings of Windsor 
Beans, Marrow Peas, and dwarf Kidney 
Beans—the last on a warm site. 

| E. Hobday. 


THE COBEZKO WEEK'S WOKE. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

May 6th .—Bedding plants, such as Pelar¬ 
goniums, Verbenas, Lobelias, Petunias, etc., 
are moved into cold-frames to harden. We 
are not growing many Calceolarias ; yellow 
Antirrhinums, Tropteolums, Gazanias, and 
dwarf yellow Marigolds are used instead. Of 
course, we still keep a few Calceolarias for a 
group or two. Those will be planted out 
now, to get established before the hot weather 
comes. Yellow Violas and Harrison’s Musk 
will be planted in a cool, damp position. 

May 7th .—Planted Scarlet Runners and 
dwarf French Beans. Young Celery plants 
recently pricked out will be shaded and kept 
moist. Planted several rows of Marrow Peas. 
Made up hot-bed for Melons and Cucumbers. 
These form a succession to plants in house. 
Sowed a few more seeds for late crops. 
Moved Tomatoes to cold-frame to harden for 
going out. 

May 8th .—Potted off Capsicums and Basil. 
Made a last planting of Broad Beans. 
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Finished pricking off tender annuals. These 
are grown cool, and include Stocks, Asters, 
Marigolds, Salpiglossis, Phlox Drummondi, 
Zinnias, and Chinese Pinks. Filled several 
baskets with creeping Ferns. When well 
furnished they are useful on party nights in 
the corridors. Sowed Turnips and Chicory. 

May 9th.— Filled a number of baskets with 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums for hanging round a 
balcony. Looked round standard Roses to 
remove suckers and examine trees and to re¬ 
place ties decayed. Divided and repotted our 
stock of Aspidistras. Vaporised house in 
which Lilies are coming on. These want 
close attention. The Dutch hoe is used as 
often as possible among growing crops. 

May 10th .—Disbudding Peaches on walls 
in a tentative manner. The Tobacco-powder 
is kept handy, and used wherever a fly is 
seen. Coverings have not been removed alto¬ 
gether yet, as we are not quite safe from frost 
that may injure young fruit, but the trees 
are exposed freely on warm days. Liquid- 
manure is given to Hydrangeas expanding 
their blossoms. 

May 11th .—Shifted on Chrysanthemums. 
These are grouped outside now. Tying down 
and stopping latest Vines under glass. 
Liquid-manure is given freely to all fruit 
borders inside when dry. Cucumbers in bear¬ 
ing are gone through every week to stop and 
regulate growth. Small top-dressings are 
given frequently, as such not only feed the 
roots but sweeten the atmosphere. Moisture 
is supplied to the atmosphere by damping 
paths. _ 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Employers’ liability.— 1 employ a man occa¬ 
sionally to do odd jobs in the garden, and when 1 go 
away in the summer, as I usually do for two or three 
weeks, I leave him in charge of the garden, and pay 
him a few shillings per week for looking after it. 
Shall 1 be liable under those circumstances for any 
accident that may happen to him during my absence'/ 
-J. C. 

[There is no doubt whatever that you will 
be liable to compensate this man in the event 
of accident happening to him during the 
course of his employment under the new Com¬ 
pensation Act, which, however, does not come 
into force until the first of July next. As 
the liability under that Act is a very serious 
one—it may mean nothing less than having 
to pay a man £1 a week for life—I should 
strongly advise you to take out a policy of 
insurance in respect of him between now and 
the end of June.— Barrister.] 

Tenant’s right to remove fruit-tree*.—A man 

is a yearly tenant of a house and 1 acre of land, 
which he cultivates and sells the produce of, thereby 
partly gaining hiB livelihood. He has been there ten 
years. When he became tenant he found on the 
ground, nailed to the walls, Apricot, Peach, Pear, 
Plum, and other trees and bushes. Since he has 
been there he has added Currant and Gooseberry- 
bushes, Rhubarb, Asparagus, and Strawberry plants. 
He is now under notice to quit, (a) Can he take the 
whole of the trees, bushes, crops, etc., or only those 
he added? (b) Does the fact that he partly gains 
his livelihood by selling the produce make any dif¬ 
ference/—B. W\ 

[You appear to me to have no right what¬ 
ever to remove any of the trees, bushes, or 
plants—not even those you have planted your¬ 
self. The fact that you “partly gain your 
livelihood” by selling the produce of your 
arden makes no difference at all, unless you 
ave agreed in writing with your landlord 
that the holding is to be let or treated as a 
market garden. I do not know whether your 
case, however, might not come within the 
Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensa¬ 
tion Act, 1887, which provides compensation 
for improvements effected upon “any parcel 
of land of not more than two acres in extent 
held by a tenant under a landlord and culti¬ 
vated as a garden.” But in order to obtain 
compensation for fruit-trees and bushes these 
must have been planted by the tenant with 
the previous consent of the landlord given in 
writing. I may tell you that it has been de¬ 
cided by the High Court that in order to 
come within this Act as a “garden ” the hold¬ 
ing in question must be a place where fruit 
and vegetables are grown for food, or a place 
laid out for pleasure ; and, in a case in which 
a seedsman occupied the land for business 
purposes, and grew thereon vegetables, fruit- 
trees, and plants which were on sale, it was 
held that this holding was not cultivated as 
a garden within the meaning of the Act, so as 
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to entitle him to compensation. However, I 
need not enter into further details upon the 
matter. The main point in your case is 
whether you have or have not obtained your 
landlord's written consent to the planting of 
these trees and bushes. If you have, you 
may be able to get compensation ; otherwise 
you cannot.— Barrister.] 


OORRE8PON DENOB. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Qarduuxg free of charge if correepomtente follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly ami concisely 
written on one sule of the paper only, and atldressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, llolbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pubmmiibr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mors 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardrmino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming ftruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspomlents single specimens of fruit* for 
naming, these, in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits art 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind mould be sent. We eon undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Bougainvillea failing {Perplexed ).-With but 
three or four shrivelled up leaves, and not a line as 
to the condition of the roots, it is quite impossible 
for us even to guess the cause of your Bougainvillea 
going off in the way it has done. We might suggest 
half-a-dozen reasons and still be wide of the mark. 
Your better way will be to seek the advice of a 
practical person on the spot. 

Treatment of Bwalnsonla galegifolia alba 
(J. M .).—This is what is termed a New Holland 
plant, and requires a warm greenhouse in winter, but 
will be better in the open nir, after the growth is 
made, to ripen the wood; or, say, from the middle of 
July to end of September. It should be potted firmly 
in loam, pent, and sand in well-drained pots, be fre¬ 
quently syringed during summer, and well supplied 
with water. 

.Seeds in boxes not growing OP. A.).—Seeing 
Cliat the seed you sowed in the soil of your frame 
at the same time as that sown in boxes grew freely, 
the cause of the failure of that put into the boxes 
can only be attributed (if the seed was good) to 
drought. The soil in shallow boxes, propped up in 
the way you describe, would naturally get very dry, 
especially in a sunny position. Probably, if you look 
to this matter, and make the soil in the boxes 
moderately moist, the dormant seed may yet pro¬ 
duce plants. Good seed is often condemned from want 
of attention. 

Treatment of Lapageria rosea (S. R. M.).— 
Tliis plant is nearly hardy and will do best planted 
out in a well-drained bed of rough peat with a few 
bits of turfy loam mixed with it, and a little char¬ 
coal and sand to keep it open. During growth espe¬ 
cially, the plant requires a good deal of water, hence 
the need for ample drainage. Plant at the cool end 
of the house, and if in partial shade during the hot 
summer months all the better. If grown in a pot 
trained on a trellis, set the plant out in the open air 
on the north side of a wall, when the growth is com¬ 
pleted about the beginning of July, and house again 
at the end of September or beginning of October. 

Salvia splendens (G.).—This is an old but very 
effective winter-blooming plant, the terminal plumes 
of bright scarlet flowers of which have a light, grace¬ 
ful appearance, and they often remain in perfection 
from the beginning of November until at least the 
end of January. It is easily increased by means of 
cuttings, and young plants of It generally succeed 
best. The cuttings should be inserted at any time in 
the spring, and, although less hardy than the Chrys¬ 
anthemum, they may, nevertheless, during summer 
have, in all respects, similar treatment as regards 
soil, exposure, etc., but they cannot with safety be 
left out in the open air later than the end of Sep¬ 
tember or early in October. 

Hoya carnosa not thriving (T.).—If you turn 
the plant out of the pot, you will probably find 
that the fibres are black and rotten, in which case 
shake away as much of the old soil as possible, and 
after cutting away with a sharp knife the decayed 
portions, put into a pot only just large enough to con¬ 
tain them, draining it well, and using a well-sanded 
compost of fibrous peat. Place the plant in a warm 
and rather close place with a little shade from hot 
sun for a time, and water carefully, keeping the soil 
just moist until the plant shows by its renewed 
growth that fresh roots have formed. This Hoya 
does not want much pot-room, and quickly suffers 
from excess of moisture when over-potted. 

Unhealthy leaves on Pelargoniums (J. Hold- 
way).—The cause of the spotted and unhealthy ap¬ 
pearance of the leaves you have sent is evidently to 
be traced to careless watering, inattention to venti¬ 
lation, and a bad attack of green-fly combined. The 
leaves of Pelargoniums, especially, will turn off 
spotted if the plants are allowed to sometimes become 
dust-dry at the root, and then at others flooded with 
water. Keep the soil in the pots fairly moist, and in 
ventilating avoid cold draughts of air striking the 
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plants; this latter evil will turn the foliage of many 
kinds of greenhouse plants a bad colour in a short 
time. Fumigate with Tobacco frequently to destroy 
green-fly. Cease using any manure until the pots are 
well filled with roots. 

Gardenias unhealthy {Bee ).—The roots of your 
plants have evidently got into a bad state. The 
Gardenia loves heat and moisture, and must have 
during the winter an average temperature of 55 degs. 
by day and 50 degs. by night, 5 dogs, more being ne¬ 
cessary to well expand the flowers. The best way 
when Gardenias have got into a bad state of health 
is to place them in a genial, warm, moist atmosphere, 
keeping the soil just moist until fresh growth has 
been made, then, having allowed the soil to dry out, 
turn the plant out of the pot, shake away as much 
of the old soil as possible and repot into as small a 
pot as the roots can be crammed into, using fine 
sandy peat and giving good drainage. Water care¬ 
fully, and when the plant is growing freely, shift into 
the next-sized pot. 

Planting out Karechal Niel Rose (M. R.).— 

You can plant out Marshal Niel Rose us soon as your 
greenhouse is ready for its reception. If the situa¬ 
tion of your garden is a naturally well-drained one, 
then the border inside the house will not require any 
further artificial drainage. Make this border of turfy 
loam, if you can get it, and do not add much manure 
to it—it is better to feed the Rose, when required, 
with liquid-manure. When planting, if the roots are 
matted together, separate them a little, and lay them 
out straight in the border. Make the soil firm, give 
a good watering to settle it down,and then mulch with 
some short litter. Do not prune, except slightly 
shortening back any very straggling shoots, keep 
the plant strictly clean from insects, und syringe 
freely during hot weather. Ordinary greenhouse 
temperature will suffice admirably for its successful 
culture throughout the year. 

Value of decayed leaves {Courtown).— Leaf-soil, 
when it is well decayed, is excellent manure for all 
crops. The more completely It is decayed, and thus 
becomes soil, the better it is to mix with other soils 
to make potting compost. But to secure that, the 
leaves commonly take two years to decay. Before 
stacking up the leaves you ought to pick out as much 
of the wood as you can, as this generates fungus, 
and is injurious to the roots of any plants with which 
it comes into contact. These should be burned, using 
the ashes for the garden crops. You will accelerate 
tlie decay if you turn the leaves once a mouth 
through the winter, and give them, if dry, an occa¬ 
sional soaking of water or sewage. To dig in about 
fruit-bushes or trees, or as manure for vegetables, if 
the leaves be but half decayed, they will do well. 
Dress the grouud with them as ordinary manure. 
Decayed leaves answer well for mixing with a heavy 
soil. 

Increasing Boron la megastigma (A/.).-The 
Boronia in question may be propagated from cuttings 
about 2 inches or 3 inches in length, taken off in the 
month of August, when the growth is about three- 
parts matured. Rut them in an inch or two apart in 
5-inch or ti-inch pots filled with sand, and keep them 
covered, moist, and shaded in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature. They will be found to ha\e taken root in 
about two months, and they should then be potted 
off singly into small pots, in a mixture of good peat 
and sand, and be kept in a comfortable temperature 
throughout the winter—say, about 45 degs. at night. 
The old plant you have that is pot-bound may be 
shifted into a larger pot at once, using good rather 
rough peat and sand for it, and giving abundant 
drainage; keep it in a rather close atmosphere for a 
time to enable It to become re-established. When 
that is the case, resume the ordinary treatment as to 
free ventilation. 

Climbing Rose on greenhouse wall {High- 
week).—The small bud sent was evidently produced 
upon weakly growth. These climbing Roses need to 
grow freely if we would obtain blossoms of good 
quality, and they cannot do this unless the border in 
which they are growing is carefully prepared before¬ 
hand. After the blossoms have developed we should 
recommend you to cut away right down to the base 
the growths that have flowered, and endeavour to 
obtain a vigorous summer growth, which will lay the 
foundation of a good crop of blossom next year. The 
roots should receive a liberal dose—say, a 2-gallon can¬ 
ful—of diluted liquid-manure once a week. The plant 
must be well syringed twice a day, directing the w ater 
beneath the foliage as much as possible, in order to 
keep down red-spider. Should this treatment fail to 
promote good growth, we should advise you to dis¬ 
card the plant, and next autumn prepare a new 
border and plant a healthy specimen from an 8-inch 
pot. 

Depth at which to plant bulbs {Dale Croft).— 
All smull bulbs, Crocus, Meilla, etc., may be inserted 
3 inches below the surface. Most kinds of Daffodils 
will be quite safe at 5 inches deep—that is to say, the 
base of the bulb should be at this depth. All the 
stronger-growing sorts—Sir Watkin, Emperor, maxi- 
mils, double poeticus—may be C inches or 8 inches 
deep. These depths are given for gardening pur¬ 
poses, but, as a matter of fact, we have over and 
over again dug up common Snowdrops at 15 inches 
deep, Chionodoxa at 18 inches deep, and Daffodils 
from 20 inches to 24 indies deep, with the result that 
these deeply-buried bulbs generally produce most 
vigorous growth and much the finest spikes of blos¬ 
soms. The finest spikes of Chionodoxa we have seen 
were from accidentally deeply-buried bulbs, many 
being more than 18 inches below the surface, yet 
flowering—when established at that depth—consider¬ 
ably In advance of newly-planted bulbs at 3 inches 
deep. 

Show and alpine Auriculas (J. L .).—The differ¬ 
ence between these has often been explained. The 
show Auricula is the more tender of the two, and has 
been produced from a different parentage. Primula 
Auricula with powdered foliage and yellow flowers, 
with a white-powdered centre, is credited as being the 
original plant, from which all the show Auriculas 
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have descended. The show Auriculas all retain this 
white-powdered centre, with the leaves frequently 
thickly powdered also; but this is not a test to be 
depended upon, as some of the show varieties have 
not powdered leaves. The best test is the white 
centre thickly powdered. The edge of the flowers is 
preen, grey, or white; but some of the show varie¬ 
ties are termed seifs, and have an edge much like 
the alpines, but always the powdered centre, and the 
edge of a uniform dead colour of plum, violet, 
maroon, purple, and, sometimes yellow. The alpines 
are, altogether, more hardy, and may be cultivated 
in the open garden. Their supposed parent is 
Primula pubescens, a plant with reddish or rose- 
crimson flowers, with a yellow centre free from 
powder, and the object of cultivators has been to 
improve the edge as well as the centre of the flowers. 
There is no powder either on the leaves or flowers of 
a good alpine Auricula. The edge is shaded, being 
of a darker colour near the centre, shading off to a 
paler tint at the margin of the corolla. Most of 
them have yellow centres with a reddish or crimson 
margin; but there are some with white or cream 
centres, and these havey purplish or violet margins. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Treatment of Xerria japonica (Jew's Mai 

low) (K.).— it is well known this shrub will flower 
freely under even the most adverse circumstances, and 
will grow in the very poorest of soils, yet it well re¬ 
pays a little extra attention. It forms a handsome 
hush in shrubbery borders, but it is, upon the whole, 
perhaps, most effective as a wall or pillar-plant. It 
is readily increased by division of the roots, or by 
cuttings. As regards pruning, by cutting out the old 
flowering shoots annually, and encouraging the strong 
growths that spring up from the base, much finer 
blossoms will be secured than if left undisturbed. 

Increasing Pyrns japonica (F . L.).—The best 
way to propagate this plant is by layering shoots of 
the current year's growth when they are nearly ripe, 
in the early autumn, selecting those for the purpose 
that grow naturally close to the soil. It is performed 
as follows:— A branch is bent down into the earth, 
and half cut through at the bend; the free portion of 
the wound is called a tongue. The branch so 
operated on is then secured safely in its place by a 
long, stout, hooked peg, thrust firmly into the 
ground; take care the soil quite covers the wound. 
It will soon emit roots, and in the spring it may be 
severed from the parent stem 

FRUIT. 

Warts on Vine leaves (//. J.).—The cause of 
warty blotches on the under side of your Vine leaves 
is, no doubt, as in all other similar cases, to be traced 
to defective ventilation and an excess of stagnant 
moisture in the atmosphere. Give a little increase of 
artificial heat to keep the air in the vinery in a 
buoyant condition, and ventilate early in the day. 
This treatment will probably help your ease materi¬ 
ally. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb for exhibition in August (F.).-To 
produce fine sticks of Rhubarb for exhibition at the 
time you name you had better leave off pulling about 
the second week in June. Thin a little of the small 
growth out, but not much, because, as a rule, the 
more foliage there is on a Rhubarb root the finer will 
be the produce. In dry weather give abundant sup¬ 
plies of liquid-manure to the roots, and mulch them 
well with decayed manure. 

Hot beds for Cucumbers (D.).—The best, and, 
indeed, the only suitable manure for this purpose is 
that from the stable, with Oak or other tree-leaves 
where obtainable. Cow or pig-manure decays without 
fermentation, or but very little, and, therefore, pro¬ 
duces no heat of any account. After a bed has been 
made up, other manure may be prepared to place 
round the sides, and form what is called a lining. 
This helps to retain the heat in the original bed, and 
also lends additional warmth to the whole. It is a 
mistake to be too hurried over the business of mak¬ 
ing a hot-bed; the more it is thoroughly mixed and 
disintegrated by turning, the longer will the heat 
continue in it. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Ima.— To give a list of flowering plants that rab¬ 
bits will not eat is almost impossible. The only 
thing you can do is so to alter your gate that it can 
be wired. This, in your case, is, we should imagine, 

a very simple process.- J. //.—If you want the bulb9 

to flower freely every year you must allow the foliage 
to die off naturally. We certainly should not plant 

bulbs where cattle are allowed to graze.- Rosa.— 

Not of the slightest value.- Linton .—See article re 

"Care of Peach-tree,” in a coming issue. Wash 

the scale off with some Gishurst compound.- 

Thou. Melting .—Write to Messrs. W. Paul and Son, 
Waltham Cross, London, N., who catalogue the Rose 

you inquire about.- Buddleia. — See the article on 

” Buddleias,” in our issue of November 25th, 1905, 
p. 502, a copy of which can be had of the publisher, 

post free, for lid.- Miss E. J. Cook .—You can grow 

hardy Ferns in the position you refer to, putting in 
among them in the autumn such bulbs as Daffodils, 
Chionodoxa, Crocuses, etc. We do not reply to queries 

by post.- Highweek.—Yea. If you wish to grow 

Strawberries in barrels you must put strong young 
plants into them as early in the autumn as you can. 

- D. B., Lanarkshire. — The trouble has arisen 

through the sulphur fumes. The berries, having just 
Bet, were very liable, unless great care was taken in 
using the sulphur, to suffer in the way yours have 
done. We also find traces of the injury caused by 
the sulphur on the leaves. In sending queries, kindly 

read our rules as to giving full name and address.- 

Wulton-on-the-llill .—Seeing your plants when put out 
w*re three years old, you may cut a few heads, but 
only a few. It were better to leave cutting until 

1908.- Sabinas .—We should like some information as 

to when you planted the bulbs. They look to us as 
if they had been kept for some time and allowed to 


shrivel up.—J. E. Curtis.—See the article, “ Useful 
Hints,” under ” Bees,” at p. 117 of our issue of 
April 27th. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—//. S. — Hydrangea Bretsch- 

neideri (syn. H. vest it a pubescens;.- j. /). E.—l, 

The Common Coltsfoot (Tussilago Furfara).- E. J.— 

1, Doronicum austriacum.- E.—l, '1 he double Cherry 

(Cerasus serrulata).- 1). B.—l, The Black bpleen- 

wort (Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum;. 2, The Grape 
Hyacinth (Muscari botryoides;. 3, Trollius europteus. 
4, Probably Saxifraga iongitolia; please send better 

specimen.- B. //. —1, Iberis saxatilis. 2, 1. coria:- 

folia.- M. R. S.—l, Corydulis nobiiis. 2, Saxilruga 

muscoides Rhei.- J. W. L. —Specimen very oried up, 

probably Androsace sarmentosu; please senu in bloom, 
other specimen quite dried up. When sending plants 

for name, please number each specimen.- rifleld.— 

Plant from India: Asclepias curassavica. Vellow 
flower: Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesoni; white 
flower: Allium neapolitanum. Get bulbs. \> hen send¬ 
ing plants for name, please number each specimen. 

- H. XI.—1, Cardamine (Dentaria) digitata. 2, Salvia 

rutilans.- B. M. Bollard .—Evidently one of the 

strong-growing autumn Crocuses, Colchicum. If it 
should bloom, please send flowers, and we will name 

it for you.- E. B. Berks. — Dondia Epipactis (syn. 

Hacqueiia Epipactis).- B. Bickuell .— J be Common 

Butterbur (Petasites vulgaris), a native plant. Peta- 
sites fragrans (the Winter Heliotrope), is a native of 

the Mediterranean region.- Arbor.-I, Saxifraga 

(Megasea) ligulata. 2, okimmia japonica, evidently; 
but specimen very poor.-;— W. U. M.—l, Please send 
in bloom. 2, Tradeseantia pulchella. 3, Waldsteima 
geoides. 4, Origanum Dictamnus; should like to see 
in bloom.- A. Evans. —1, Please send better speci¬ 

men. 2, Phlox subulata. 3, Variegated form of 
Elieagnus pungens. 4, Spira-a prumfolia fl.-pl. 6, 
Staphylea colchica. 6, Justica sp.; must see in bloom 
to be able to name correctly.- Beginner.— Impos¬ 

sible to name from the scraps you send. Please send 

in flower, and number each specimen.- M. A. E .— 

Tulipa fragrans.-L. S. B.— l he Gardenia-flowered 

Daffodil: the double form of Narcissus poeticus. 

Books received.—” Le Dahlia : Son Histoire, Ses 
Progrds, Sa Culture.” Par Rivoire, pfcre et tils. Paris: 

Bibrairie Hortieole, 84 bis, Hue de urenelle.- ” Lcs 

Nymphcas dans l’Omamcntation des Jnrdins." lllustr* 
de 30 gravures. Par J. Guemier, Libmirie Hortieole. 
Paris. ” A Concise Handbook of Garden Annual and 
Biennial Plants." By C. M. A. Peake. London : Methuen 
and Co., Essex-street. Strand._ _ 
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Post free. 


LAWN MOWERS. 

8-in. 10-in. 12-in. 

12 6 13 6 14 6 each. 

Grass Boxen 3 6, 4 5 - 

eaeh extra. 



PREPARE 

FOR 

THE 

SUMMER 

months 


Swing Water 
Barrows. 

Strong wrought-iron 
frame & galvanised 
cistern. To hold 2b| 
gallons, 25 - ea. To 
hold30gall., 28 3ea. 



Gossagc’s 
Garden Hose 
Reels. 

To carry <50 ft. 

J hose, from 4 2 
To carry 270 ft. i| 
hose, from 9 6ea. 

GARDEN HOSE in all sizes and qualities. 

•50 feet J by 1 ply with fittings complete 12s. 3d. 

GO „ i ,. 1 . „ 16». 6d. 

117 &1I8, CHEAPSIDE & MILK STREET, LONDON, E.C/ 


CANARY 

GUANO 

FOR GREENHOUSE. & GARDEN 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Sold by Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 

For full directions for use and all particulars, write to 

The Chemical Union, V*’ Ipswich j 
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GORRY & GO., 

LIMITED, 

Horticultural Sundries Merchants 
and Manufacturers. 

ESTABLISHED in 1848 . 


Sole Makers of the following 
Old-Established and Valuable Preparations, 
by permission of H.M. Treasury. 

The Original Makcrn and Introducers in 18C6 of 

TOBACCO POWDER, dd Vree. 

In Tins, Gd., Is., 2s. Gd., and Ge. each. 

TOBACCO JUICE, 

Containing the strength of 40 oz. Tobacco to the gallon. 
In Bottles, Pint, Is.; Quart, Is. 9il. ; 4-Gal., 2«. 6d. ; 
1 Gal , 4s. 

NICOTINE SOAP. 

Made in bond, free of duty, destroys all pests effectually, 
and no possible Injury to plants. Price reduced. Jars, 
Is 2s. Gd., 5s. In Kegs, 12 lb., 13s. Gd. ; 28 lb., 25s.; 
56 lb., 48s. eaeh. 

TOBACCO SLUC POWOER. 

Duty free. In Bugs, 7 lb., 2s. 6d.; 14 lb., 4a. ; 28 lb., 7s. ; 
56 lb., 13«. Gd.; 1 cwt.., 25a. each. 

"SURPAZOLL” FUMIGATING LIQUID. 

Each, 5.000, 2s. lOd.; 10,000, 5s. 6d.; 20,000, 10s. 6d.; 
40,000 cubic feet, 20s. Also in Quarts, J-Gal., 1 Gal. 

EWINCS’S MILDEW. 

In Bottles, Is. 6d., 3s.; Gal., 12s. each. 

FOWLER’S MEALY BUG ERADICATOR. 

Bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 5e. each. 

CORRY’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF QUASSIA. 

Gal., 5s. each. 

SCOH’S WASP DESTROYER. 

Bottles, Is. 61., 2s. 61. eaeh. 

NIQUAS N0N-P0IS0N0US INSECTICIDE. 

Tins, Pint, Is. ; Quart, Is. 9d ; J-Gal.. 3s. ; GaL, 5s. 
Kegs, each, 5 Gals., 22 b. 6d.; 10 Gals., 42s. 61. 

LETHORION VAPOUR CONES. 

For fumigating. No. 1, for frames of 100 cubic feet, each 
61. No. 2, for l.OuO to 1.200 cubic feet, 8cL No. 3, for 
2,000 to 2,500 cubic feet, Is. 

CORRY’S ‘NICOTINA’ Liquid Insecticide 

A Winter and Spring Dressing for Fruit Trees. Price: 
J-Gal., 6s.; Gal., 10s ; 2 Gals., 18s. 61.; 5 Gals., 45s., each. 


FOWLER’S 

LAWN SAND 

(Non-Polsonous). 

INTRODUCED IN 1877. 

A certain and effectual destroyer of 
Daisies, Plantains, and Weeds gener¬ 
ally, so troublesome and unsightly on 
lawns. 

RENOVATOR ALSO OF OLD AND 
DECAYED LAWNS. 

All Lawns should be dressed at least once a year with this 
article, thus securing a strong and abundant growt h of Grass. 

Prices in Tins, Is., 2s. Gd., /is. each. 

Kegs, £ cwt., 8s. Gd. ; b cwt., IGs. ; 1 cwt., 
30s. each. 


MANUFACTURERS - 

CORRY & CO., Ltd, 

13 and 15, Finsbury Street, London, E.C., 
and Shad Thames, S.E. 

TO BE HAD FROM ALL SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS 
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FRUIT. 

CANTALOUP MELONS. 

One peculiarity of the Cantaloups is that 
they, with very few exceptions, will not 
force. In a strong heat young plants posi 
tively refuse to grow. Forced in either 
houses or frames, the Cantaloups are almost 
certain to fail, whereas if planted towards the 
end of this month or by the first week in 
June m pits or frames on partially-exhausted 
hot-beds, they would grow rapidly and ripen 
heavy crops of fine fruit. Span-roofed frames 
would appear to suit them admirably, the 
soil being either at first or gradually brought 
up to just below the level of the woodwork. 
Failing this, any other kind of frame or pit 
may be used, care being taken to arrange 
these m a sunny position, and to bring the 
plants well up to the glass by the aid of de- 
f a £ ,n g and ge , nt ! y * ,€alin g leaves and manure 
‘"ViJT 1 * ?! ■ Ioa ? ny soil * These Melons 
would do well 111 pits and frames just cleared 
„ , Po 8t “ s or Beans, no additions being 
made to the soil, unless for the purpose of 
raising it nearer the glass. The seed may 
either be sown where the plants are to grow 
Vegetable Marrow fashion, or else singly j„’ 
3-inch pots and placed in a slightly heated 
Eft’ Planting them out befo* becoming 
root-bound. In no case should the young 
scfdhngs be exposed to a strong heat, or they 
will quickly present a diseased appearance 

hv d J*M U *t to * gr °u* They mLlfit ^assisted 
by gentle heat without actually being forced, 
this can be accomplished by keeping the 
rames quite close till the plants are leady 
to go out the sunshine and heat thus en¬ 
closed well warming the soil to a good depth. 
After the plants are firmly planted, one^ or 
at the most two, going to each light, a gentle 
watering with warm water should be fiven. 
Keep the frames somewhat close- that is to 
f»ay treat much the same as ordinary Melons 
in heated pits and frames, a little air beine 
given soon after the sun shines well on the 
glass, and more freely as the day lengthens 
out, closing and syringing early in the after¬ 
noon. The heat thus enclosed and further 
preserved by the aid of mats thrown over the 
frames every night promotes a healthy grow- 
ing temperature, and suits these Melons well, 
atop the plants ones or twice, about three 
ead.ng growths being required for training 
to the front and a similar number to the back 

LrSn’s? 4 - i th t being duiy st °pi*d> 

vvL U it kf P rodue3d at nearly every break. 
When the female flowers are open, go over 

SS C n ry - raornil! g or towards midday and 
nrtificiallv impregnate. Pinch out the points 
cf side shoots at the first joint beyond the 
female flowers, and otherwise prevent the 
crowding cf the haulm. Keep the plants 

Mt win'"uff«. foliftg< '’ or the 
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SCORCHING OF FOLIAGE IN FRUIT- 
HOUSES. 

The scorching of the leaves in fruit-houses, 
and particuJarly in vineries, is often attended 
re g ards tbe quality 
and finish of the fruit. It therefore behoves 
thoee who are responsible for the well-being 
of the occupants to try and combat the evil 
as much as possible. That the foliage will 

m.,!?°£; h€d i U \TT e ho ! 1Be8 and not in others 
must be admitted and this even where the 

carrion 11011 ! an « 7 i° ther details are carefully 
carried out. Where such a state of things 

exists the fault lies with the glass the roof Is 
n irf 2 • , Cor " n ? 011 too often used, 

l fk« hlS ’ be in g very thin, is full of air 

nibbles, a condition highly favourable to the 
injury of the foliage. In the case of one 
vinery I have to deal with the roof is glazed 

Tnm u C J- g ft8S ’ a . nd lt was » ome time before 
I could discover the real cause, as the venti¬ 
lation and heating were carefully attended 
f f l08 ? examination, however, revealed 

h»hk£ et ° f tho of numerous air 

bubbles, some of them very small. Unon 

\en!l an FT* be !- lg P ainted over with white 
and turpentine, injury to the foliage 
ceased. In some instances these air bubbles 
had such an influence over the young and 
tender leaders of extending Vines that they 
collapsed. Faulty ventilation, however, is at 

alTv whir« f ib he | m T nty ° f eviIs > and especi- 
the heating arrangements are not 
efficiently carried out. Where the tempera- 
ture is too low during the night, and the 
^ntilators kept perfeetJy clcse/the sun on 
reaching the roof raises the temperature con¬ 
siderably and the moisture condenses on the 
foliage. On account of the sudden rise in 
the temperature, if no ventilation had previ¬ 
ously been on, the atmosphere will be P very 
close and warm, and the man in charge on 
entering the houses, puts on a quantity of 
air Which, instead of counteracting the evil, 
adds to it by causing sudden evaporation, a 

ot s e cA < lj; th,ng8 nf 8by favourable to burning 
or scalding. Of course, the correct treat 

ment would have been to have had a little 
° n du r iQ g L the night with a com¬ 
fortable warmth in the pipos, and then with 
increased ventilation in the morning or 
direc*tly before the sun had raised ^tem¬ 
perature scalding would be rarely, if ever, 

ileaW i Whf>re tl,c ea ^y ventilation has been 
neglected, air should be put on bv decrees 
90 as to change the temperature i E 
poMible and gradually evaporate the mois- 
ture from the foliage. Following a dull time 
a «uddon outburst of sun often takes con- 

of de the b wai! ei ' t f UP . 0n - he folia «« o» account 
Of the want of stamina. In such cases a 

slight shade is often of untold benefit, but 
this is only necessary for a time. A little 
whitening and water svringed lightly over the 
gass will break the direct rayfoftheauu 
Melons Cucumbers, and even Figs *re 

fdu ) ii^ n t t 1 d b i y 8l ' ght Bhade fo ^wing 
a dull time, but only for a short time or until 

the foliage gets inured to the sun, When the 


I fu Ila £ e 1 has become hardened the less shade 
the better, and especially in the case of 
Melons# ^ 
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CARE OF THE PEACH TREE. 
Blight on Peach-trees. -Aphides are the 

cause of considerable damage, and sometimes 
kill the trees. There is an easy way of word¬ 
ing off the attacks of these pests, which is 
practised at the moment of the grubs being 
hatched, just about the time when the flower- 
buds are beginning to open. This is to 
spray the plants with a solution composed of 
twelve parts Tobacco-juice and fifteen to 
twenty parts of water. This should be done 
in the evening at sunset. Two or three spray¬ 
ings at intervals of a few days will suffice to 
destroy the blight and prevent its r2currence. 
Where the blight has laid hold of the trees, 
which is shown by the malformation of the 
leaves and the presence of ants, the same 
treatment applies, and should be repeated as 
required care being taken to syringe the tree 
thoroughly the following morning, to pre¬ 
serve the fruit from stain (but not in blcssom- 
time, as it would cause the flowers to fall off) 
Thinning the fruit.— The thinning out 
of redundant fruit should be dene only at the 
time of the formation of the kernel, which is 
the end of June, except in years of great abun¬ 
dance, when the first thinning should be 
made as soon as the fruits are about the size 
of Cherries. Generally only one should be 
left on an ordinary branch, or two on a 
branch of greater strength. The branch of 
the Peach-tree being only productive once, 
and then becoming infertile for the whole life 
of the tree, owing to the disappearance of the 
lower eyes, it is necessary, in order to fill up 
the resulting gaps, to suppress the branch as 
useless after each fruit gathering, and substi¬ 
tute for it a new shoot ns near ns possible to 

1 i baS? * rei J ewin $ of branches 

should go on for the whole life of the plant 
and (in opposition to what is practised in the 
case of the Pear) all means in nature should 
be made use of in order to develop wood from 
the eyes at the base, by sending them all the 
sap possible. This result is attained (1) bv 
suppressing all the useless shoots which at 
this season develop great vigour on the fruit 
branches, and only keeping one wood-shoct 
at the extremity of the branch, to draw the 
«ap, and another shoot by the side, or just 
above, each of tho fruits, to act as nursing 
branch ; and, lastly, a third shoot nt the base, 
m 8 40 tbe mnin ob j e ot of’our care. 

(2) Nailing up the branches to be kept, this 
being done more or less rigorously, according 
to the strength of the branches. as soon as 
they are in a condition to submit to it. (3) 

I inching off the ends of the new shoots when 
these are some 8 inches or 9 inches long, thn 
operation to be renewed if necessitated bv 
tue shoots becoming too vigorous. Thii 
tends to enlarge the fruits as well 
strengthen the weak parts. (4) Greer* 
prun ,ng whmh ig practised nil through th^ 
season of growth when required, on the twig a 
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and branches, the object of it being to keep 
down the growth, modify the spring pruning 
by suppressing the parts rendered useless by 
the fall of the fruits, and to maintain equili¬ 
brium in all parts of the tree, whilst pro¬ 
moting the development of the young wood. 

The following points should be noted:—All 
through the period of active growth the equili¬ 
brium of the branches should be carefully 
maintained, and also that of the divers parts 
of the stem, by raising vertically the ends of 
the weaker branches, and inclining the 
extremities of the stronger branches to the 
horizontal. In the hot days, at sundown 
syringe the main stems of the espalier trees, 
to restore and quicken the functions of the 
leaves, and increase the size of the fruits. 

The soil in the beds should be kept mellow, 
this especially in the case of espaliers, in 
order to admit air. When the soil is suffi¬ 
ciently warmed, by the end of May or there¬ 
abouts, it should be covered with half- 
decayed farmyard manure, to prevent it from 
becoming parched.— From a pamphlet issued 
by the Soctete d*Horticulture de Lorient . 


MULCHING STRAWBERRIES. 

T hose who mulch their Strawberry-beds 
ought to do so as soon as possible, because 
when manure from the stables is used there 
must be ample time for this to become 
washed and bleached prior to the ripening 
season. On heavy soils it is well not to 
mulch too early, because this naturally sets 
up and maintains a coldness, which is nut 
soon corrected by the action of the sun. The 
case* is different when light soils are to be 
dealt with, for the aim of the grower in such 
casts must be directed to conserving the 
moisture already present, and at the same 
time lessening the evaporation due to dry 
weather, should such follow. I know cases 
where mulching is never practised, but this 
is on soils that are deep, and do not soon 
suffer in very dry weather. There is another 
point of importance about straw mulchings 
apart altogether from the purpose they serve 
in maintaining equality of soil moisture, nnd 
that is the preservation of the fruit from 
splashing. When bespattered with soil, fol¬ 
lowing heavy storms, a great, deal of the fruit 
is practically spoilt for dessert. Much of 
this can be averted if wire Ik ops, or some¬ 
thing similar, which will keep the fruits well 
clear of the soil, are used. Mulching, there¬ 
fore, resolves itself into a necessity, not from 
one point of view alone, but from several. 
Some employ short Gross from tlr* mowing 
machine for Strawberry mulching, but I have 
heard many complaints when this has been 
us d, by reason of the short particles adher¬ 
ing to the fruit when this is moist from rain 
or morning dew. Much trouble is given in 
removing the Grass before the fruit can Ik: 
sent to table. There is nothing so effective 
ns clean straw, and those who can afford this 
for their beds will do so with a feeling that 
freedom from taint will be positively assured. 
There is, of course, no reason why some 
clean straw should not be added above the 
winter mulch expressly for the purpose of 
protecting the fruit. 

W. Strugnell. 


PEACH LEAP CURL. 


Whilst mycologists hold that the leaf curl 
jx'st, which so seriously affects Peach and 
Nectarine wall trees, is a preduet of a fun¬ 
goid attack, growers, as a rule, maintain that 
the troubl * originates with exposure of leaf¬ 
age to cold chills incidental to the fact that 
not only because Peach and Nectarine foliage 
is always very early produced, but that, 
forced into growth on sunny days, because of 
the additional heat generated on south brick 
walls, it. suffers unduly extremes of cold 
when, as is so often tin* case in the spring, 
the night teinjieiature often falls to 
“H degs., whilst in the warmest part of 
the day it ranged from 70 degs. to 75 degs. 
What wonder if. under such conditions, leaf¬ 
age tissue suffers materially, the cold burst¬ 
ing the tender cellular tissue of the young 
leaves, and thus leaving them an easy prey to 
any fungoid attack? It is interesting to note 
that leaf curl is seldom s^cn on trees grown 
under glass where the temperature is much 
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more equable, and never so low as in the 
open air at night. Still farther, once the 
leaves which are first attacked by the fungus 
are gathered—for it is best to do so when 
seen to b* seriously affected—the second 
leaves rarely suffer, presumably because by 
the time they are produced the general night 
temperature is higher. I have seen instances 
where, under ordinary conditions, cold winds 
would sweep along the face of a Peach-wall 
and do great injury the fixing up at inter¬ 
vals along the wall of straw-covered hurdles 
on end, and projecting from the wall, served 
to check the wind nnd materially save the 
trees from injury. It is said that there is 
no method of destroying the disease once the 
curl is seen on the leaves. Naturally, it 
might be expected that two or three spray¬ 
ings with the sulphate of copper and lime 
solution would suffice. D. 


NOTES AND UFA'LIES. 

The Raspberry-moth.—I enclose some Rasp¬ 
berry-shoots Tor your inspection. My gardener lias 
never seen such a pest- before, and I should feel 
obliged if you will kindly tell me bow to treat it? 
He lias tried syringing with Ipucsia-cxtruct., but it 
has done no good. —A. 8 . Lock. 

[Your Raspberry-shoots are attacked by the 
caterpillars of a small moth belonging to the 
family Tineidrc, the Raspberrv-moth (Lam- 
pronia rubiella), which is, unfortunately, a 
very common pest. When the caterpillars 
attack the buds, the chances of a crop are 
wry small, as they kill all the buds they 
attack. Fortunately, it is not a very difficult 
pest to keep down. As soon as the presence 
of this insect is noticed in the buds the shoot 
should immediately be cut off and burnt. 
This will not be a real leas to the bush, as 
the infested shoot would not bear any fruit. 
The habits of this insect are rather unusual. 
The moth lays her eggs in the blossoms, and 
the little grubs when hatched make their way 
into the centre of the fruit, where they do 
not appear to do any injury. After a short 
time the c aterpillar makes its way out of the 
fruit, and lets itself down by a silk thread 
to the ground, where it makes a cocoon round 
itself in any sheltered position it can find, 
favourite places l>eing at the base of the 
canes, in any crevices in the bark, or in the 
stumps left when the can; s have been 
thinned, or among the dead leaves, etc., 
which are sure to have lodged there. Here 
they pa fi the winter, and in the spring crawl 
up the stems to the buds, into which they 
make their wav, and feed on them. When 
they are fully grown they burrow a little way 
into the pith of the eane and become chrysa¬ 
lides, in which condition they remain for 
about three weeks. It is clear from the life- 
history of the insect that it is essential to 
keep the base of the plants ns free as possible 
from any accumulation of rubbish, dead 
leaves, etc. It would be well worth while as 
soon as the leaves have fallen in the autumn 
to remove all the rubbish from among the 
canes, and then earth them up, so as to bury 
any of the cocoons which may remain. If 
these methods of destroying this insect are 
thoroughly carried out then: should be no 
difficulty in keeping this insect in check, un¬ 
less, of course, you are visited by moths 
which come from your neighbours’ gardens. 
This is one of those pests which might soon 
l>e almost exterminated in a district, if all 
Raspberry-growers would do their utmost to 
destroy it.—G. 8. 8.] 

The origin of Annie Elizabeth Apple.— 

The account given by your correspondent, 
Mr. F. C. Musson, of Leicester, on page 104, 
of what he deserilx's as the origin of this ex¬ 
cellent Apple, cannot he regarded as satisfac¬ 
tory. In the first place, fruit growers of all 
classes, knowing full well the great difficulty 
always found in inducing cuttings or branches 
from Apple-trees to root, the few* exceptions 
being found in one or two of the Codlin type, 
and tines*, if rooted, never make robust trees, 
will regard the story of the “Pea--stick” root¬ 
ing. and eventually becoming a robust 
Apple-tree, as needing considerable confir¬ 
mation. Were it possible thus easily to pro¬ 
pagate branches or cuttings of Apple-trees, 
we should have long since had millions of 
them on their own roots. But, assuming this 
statement of the rooting of the Pea-stick 
branch to be correct, that by no means dis¬ 


poses of the question of the origin of the 
Apple. A branch from a tree, if rooted, and 
forming a young tree, does not in any way 
change the nature or character of the kind or 
variety to which it belongs; hence, as the 
branch termed a Pea-stick must have previ¬ 
ously been cut from some Apple-tree, then it 
is obvious that it was the parent tree of the 
branch which was really Annie Elizabeth. 
That fact is so self evident it admits of no 
possible question. The tree from which the 
branch was cut may have been a seedling 
tree, and, therefore, the original one, or it 
may have been a worked tree, and, perhaps, 
for all that is known, one of a third or 
fourth generation. In the “Fruit Manual.” 
Dr. Hogg states that Annie Elizabeth “was 
a seedling raised by Messrs. Harrison, of 
Leicester.”—A. D. 

Early* Melons.— If a top-dressing is re¬ 
quired, let it be loam with some body in it, 
and make it firm. A little bone manure or 
soot, may be useful, but if stimulants are re¬ 
quired give them in the water, and change 
them sometimes. The ventilation is very im¬ 
portant, as a sweet, wholesome atmosphere 
hardens the foliage, keeps away red-spider, 
and when the leaves are firm and substantial 
shade is not required ; in fact. Melons should 
not require shade. It is important to give a 
little air early in the morning when the 
weather is warm and sunny. Close early in 
the afternoon, enclosing sunshine after 
sprinkling. If grown in a house the fruits 
must be supported. The whole crop should, 
ns far ns possible, be set at the same time. 

Cutting out old Raspberry-oaries. — Some 
time since the question w r as raised as to 
whether herbaceous perennials did not suffer 
somewhat when the old stems of the plants 
were cut down whilst still green and carry¬ 
ing foliage. The theory put forward was that 
like to pseudo-bulbs of Orchids, newly- 
forming bulbs feeding on them as they de¬ 
cayed. so did the newly-forming crowns on 
such perennials feed on the decaying flower 
stems, or these did, at least, heip to create 
stronger new stem-crowns. 1 have no know¬ 
ledge that this matter was ever tested. Pos¬ 
sibly, it could only h* so ovi r a series of 
years. Still, if there he any truth in the 
theory thus put forward, then might it not 
hold good in the case of Rasplierry-caiies, 
seeing that the stems which have borne fruit 
continue to carry lenves, and arc green for 
several weeks later? Yet is it. frequently ad¬ 
vised that these be cut away the moment 
fruiting is over. 1 do not assume the theory 
put forth is correct. Still, it merits testing, 
and may be so specially with Raspberries. 

D. 

Apple 8trlped Beefing. - Like “ A. W. ” I 

can say a good word for this Apple. At the 
present time, middle of April, I have fine 
fruits almost ns plump as they were six 
months since. These are from a hush tree in 
the garden. Although from twenty to thirty 
years old, it gives a good crop yearly. I find 
it a strong grower in the early stages. Cer¬ 
tainly where intended to keep till spring this 
Apple can he recommended, seeing the ap¬ 
pearance is good, as also the size. I have 
found Striped Beefing do equally well on light 
dry soil. Although an old kind I find but few 
of the modern sorts equal to it for keeping. 
Even Lane’s Prince Albert I consider inferior 
to Striped Beefing. This, with Alfriston, 
Wellington, Boss Pool, and Hamvell Souring 
are difficult to surpass, although they may not 
be a success everywhere. — F. A. 

A new Pear. —The fruit coinmith*e of the 
National Society of Horticulture of France 
were recently asked to pass judgment on a 
new Pear. The new fruit is called Doyenne 
Georges Boucher, and was obtained by M. 
Pinguct. Guindon, at La Trancbee, near 
Tours. It is described as resembling Doyenne 
du Comice in form, the stalk of medium 
thickness and woody, the eye small and en¬ 
closed, the skin smooth, in colour lemon yel¬ 
low. stippled and streaked with russet ; the 
flesh is melting, very juicy, sweet, and very 
aronintie. The tre*> is said to bo very vigor¬ 
ous and fertile. The fruit ripens late—/.<*., 
from February to March—and this, with its 
numerous other good qualities, entitles it to 
rank with the best varieties. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM ELAINE GOLDEN 
GEM. 

Since the importation of fine showy Orchids 
has practically ceased, Orchid growers and 
importers have had to rely upon their own 
efforts to create beautiful forms that cannot 
be found under natural conditions. At one 
time the genus Cypripedium was the cnly one 


flowers are slightly reduced, will show 
at once its intermediate character be¬ 
tween the two parents so far as form is con¬ 
cerned. The sepals and petals are not so long 
or so narrow ns those of O. cirrhosum, but 
they partake of their wavy characters. The 
fiddle-shaped lip is also a compromise be¬ 
tween that of cirrhosum and Harryanum, al¬ 
though the markings are more suggestive of 
the latter. 

The colour and blotchings, however, con¬ 
stitute the remarkable features of the blos¬ 
soms, and at once rivet attention. The 
ground colour is of a beautiful bright golden- 



Odonte^losjmm (Claim* Golden Gem. 


in which it was thought hybrid forms could i 
be obtained with ease. Of late years, how- ' 
ever, the most popular genera, such as Cat- 
tleya, Ladia, Dendrobium, Cymbidium. | 
Phaius, Odontoglossum, etc., have yielded 
their fair share of remarkable hybrids, i 
Amongst some of the mast charming hybrids | 
that have been raised by Messrs. Charles- j 
worth and Co. at Heaton, Bradford, York- ( 
ehire, is the subject of our illustration. It 
Nas shown at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It is a cross between 
Odontoglossum cirrhosum and O. Harry- 
anum, the former being the seed parent. A 
glance at the itfuSTraijon. in Lineh the 
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yellow, on which arc di-tiibuted the irregular 
blotches and spots of deep purple-brown. The 
plant is of vigorous growth, having large ovoid 
pseudo bull>s, and leathery strap-shaped 
leaves, while the flower-spike is graceful and, 
slender, and yet strong enough to hold itself 
erect. J. Weathers. 

- The illustration of this beautiful 

hybrid was taken from a plant which was 
shown by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., of 
Heaton, Bradford, at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, on March 5th. The plant has since 
passed into the well-known collection of Sir 
Trevor Lawrence. The seedling was raised 
by Mr. Charlesworth by crossing Odonto- 


glossum cirrhosum W'ith the pollen of a fine 
O. Harryanum. The flowers, which have a 
lemon ground colour, evenly spotted, and 
marked with chocolate-purple, are very dis¬ 
tinct from those of any other Odontoglossum 
hybrid yet obtained. Like its seed-bearing 
parent, the sepals and petals are rather 
narrow, at the base of the petals are nume¬ 
rous reddish dots and lines, the column being 
white, with a soft yellow tint. The upper 
portion of the lip is very handsomely marked, 
but in a smaller degree the sepals and 
petals, the lower part of a clear canary-yellow. 
The flowers are 4\ inches in length and 
4 inches broad. After the spike is cut off the 
plant should not be too freely watered, ns 
the roots are liable to decay if kept in a wet 
condition, affording just sufficient so as to 
prevent the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling too 
much. If one end of the Odontoglcsoiim 
house is warmer than the other, place the 
plant there, and keep it well shaded from all 
sunshine, as the leaves have a tendency to 
assume a yellowish tint from this cause. 
When growth recommences the plant may be 
repotted if necessary, using a compost of 
fibrous peat pulled to pieces, and chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, mixing a moderate quantity 
of small crocks with the compost to keep it 
porous. After the plant is potted, water must 
be afforded with care until the roots have 
penetrated the new soil. Bv this time the 
young growth will have made considerable 
progress, and if the plant has severnl healthy 
jiseudo-bulbs behind the growth, the rhizome 
of the plant may bo severed behind the second 
bulb. The back portion will probably pro¬ 
duce a new break, which, when it commences 
to omit roots, may be taken out and potted 
separately. In this wav the stock of many 
rare and valuable Odontoglossums may be in¬ 
creased. The young propagated pieces in¬ 
variably grow more quickly, and make 
equally good plants as the front portion 
which produced the bloom spike.—W. II. W. 


FERNS. 


FERNS AND THE WINTER. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir. — I wonder whether it has occurred to 
any of your readers that a great many of the 
Ferns they grow in their greenhouses and 
stoves, and which are looked upon ns very 
tender and requiring the most careful treat¬ 
ment, are absolutely hardy under certain 
conditions? This fact was brought to my 
notice lately as I passed by one of the houses 
here, on the walls of which, outside, were 
growing most vigorously a great many Feins 
of various kinds—Maiden-hairs, Pterises, 
Davallias, and, to my astonishment, Pteris 
longifolia. which is considered to require a 
considerable amount of heat. I noticed the 
following varieties growing out of the joints 
of the brickwork: Adiantum cuneatum, A. 
var., Pteris sorrulata, P. longifolia, two or 
three crested forms, small plants of a variety 
of Davnllia, which looked like D. canariensis 
(but it was not developed enough to say for 
certain), and several plants with fronds 
4 inches to 5 inches long of Lastrea Stan- 
dislii, a grecuhouse kind which I was not 
prepared to find growing outside. All these 
Ferns have passed the late severe win¬ 
ter in these quarters. Of course, the posi¬ 
tion in which these plants are growing has 
everything to do with their safety. It would 
be useless to expect them to live in a rock 
garden, however skilfully they were placed, 
because the stones or bricks would lack the 
heat supplied front within the house. I 
scarcely, however, expected to find crowns 
standing quite unscathed an inch away from 
the bricks. There are several Adiantum 
cuneatum in this state, with clusters of 
fronds several inches long, some growing 
quite close to the gravel walk, where very 
little heat could reach them from inside. It 
must not be forgotten that all the moisture 
which reached them from inside was warm 
during the winter, and this would, of course, 
keep off a great deal of frost, and would, no 
doubt, counteract much of the cold from out¬ 
side. This, however, does not apply in the 
case of Pteris serruja^a, which is growing 
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abundantly in the wall of a cold-pit near by. 
Here I have no heat whatever, and have to 
cover the glass heavily to protect the plants 
inside from frost. 

Some of the plants in these walls have been 
there for many years, and have large crowns. 
I may give one more instance of the hardi¬ 
ness of Adiantum cuneatum. During the 
autumn of last year several plants of this 
were placed in a cold-frame with some border 
Chrysanthemums. The frost penetrated this 
frame time after time during the past win¬ 
ter, and killed many of the Chrysanthemums, 
but not the Ferns, which are all growing fast, 
throwing up clusters of fronds and looking 
quite healthy. It is fair to say, however, 
that the soil was kept perfectly dry, so that 
the frost would not affect it so much. 

T. Arnold. 

The Gardens, Cirencester House, 
Cirencester. 


NOTES AND liEPLIES. 
Repotting Maiden-hair Ferns.— A person 
with a fair knowledge of gardening said that 
he did not have much success in dividing 
Maiden-hair Ferns. He used good compost, 
cared for them well, but they never seemed 
to go away freely. I found that he divided 
them when at rest instead of waiting until 
young fronds appeared from the crown. The 
young growths should be about | inch long 
when taken in hand, in which case the check 
will be reduced to a minimum. Be careful 
not to overpot; it is better to allow just 
enough room for the roots and give larger 
pots later on, when required. Plants grown 
in a cool house will not need a second re¬ 
potting, afi they cannot be dealt with earlier 
than the middle of April, so that the season 
is only just long enough to allow of the pots 
getting well filled with roots.— Byfleet. 


INDOOR PLANT* 

RHODODENDRON FOR8TERIANUM. 
Visitors to the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on April 2nd had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing some grand bloome of this 
handsome Rhododendron. It is one of the 
numerous garden hybrids that we owe to the 
Himalayan It. Edgeworthi, a Hpecies with large 
white flowers, blotched with lemon on the 
upper part of the interior. A prominent char¬ 
acteristic of R. Edgeworthi is the fragrance of 
its blossoms, which feature is transmitted in 
a marked degree to all its progeny. The 
variety Forsterianum was raised many years 
ago by Herr Otto Forster, of Lehenhof, in 
Austria, by fertilising the flowers of the Moul- 
mein R. Veitchiauum with the pollen of R. 
Edgeworthi. This union proved to be a very 
happy one, as the flowers of R. Foroterianura, 
which arc borne in open clusters, are magnifi¬ 
cent. Individually they are very large, pure 
white, and with the edges of the petals prettily 
crisped. Other varieties with fragrant blos¬ 
soms claiming parentage from R. Edgeworthi 
arc Countess of Derby, Duchess of Suther¬ 
land, fragrantissimum. Mrs. James Shawe, 
Princees Alice, and Sesterianum. All of 
these, unless in especially favoured districts, 
need the protection of a greenhouse, where 
they flower in the spring, then make their 
growth, which is ripened, and the flower buds 
formed for another year. They do well 
planted out in a prepared bed or border in 
the greenhouse, but if in pots or tube they 
may be stood out-of-doors during the summer 
months. A soil composed largely of peat and 
sand suits them well, and if the roots are in 
good condition, and the drainage effective, 
they will stand for years without being re¬ 
potted. For established plants an occasional 
dose of soot-water during the growing season 
will be beneficial. A free use of the syringe 
is also helpful. G. 8. C. 


Erloa candidlsalma.— Among the many 
greenhouse Heaths in flower this is one of the 
prettiest, and being lese exacting in ite cul¬ 
tural requirements than many of the others, 
it is largely grown for market. It is of up¬ 
right habit, the long shoots, 18 inches or so in 
length, being plentifully furnished with 
tubuj^r-shaped blossoms^ each 1$ inch long, 
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and of such a pure white as to well merit its 
specific name of candidissima. The flowers 
last well, and, taken altogether, it is one of 
the most desirable of the greenhouse Heaths 
that flower in the spring. Another white- 
flowered kind now in full bloom is E. pereoluta 
alba, a much branched little bush, whose ex¬ 
ceedingly Blender shoots are studded with 
myriads of tiny urn-shaped blossoms. It is 
also a very popular kind. Under the name 
of E. persoluta rubra I recently saw a very 
pretty Heath with bright rosy-red flowers. 
It was somewhat more sturdy in growth than 
E. persoluta alba. The yellow-flowered E. 
Cavcndishi is now making its appearance in 
the market. From its distinct tint it is 
always noticeable among the members of tbe 
Heath family. Two other Heaths of this sec¬ 
tion also in flower are Erica ventricosa, a 
dwarf, compact-growing kind, whose tubular- 
shaped flowers are borne in whorls at the 
points of the upright shoots, and E. propen- 
dens, with bell-shaped blossoms of a pretty 
lilac-pink colour. Introduced from South 
Africa over a century ago, this Heath was 
given a first-class certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society as recently as 1899.—X. 


WINTER FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 

When is the best time to strike winter-flowering 
Carnations? Are the old plant* of any use after 
taking rutting*? If so, what treatment should they 
have? I have a few young plants, about 18 inches 
high, that have not yet flowered. Should I let these 
grow on to flower or cut them back? Any information 
will greatly oblige.—J. H. 

[If we reply directly to your first inquiry, 
“as to the best time to strike winter-flowering 
Carnations,” our answer would be that we 
know of no best time between November and 
April, a somewhat extended season, and one 
likely to suit most growers of these plants. 
It is quite another matter, however, if there 
be some special object in view, such as desir¬ 
ing to flower the plants at any given season, 
for then specific instructions would be neces¬ 
sary throughout, not merely as to rooting the 
cuttings, but as to the subsequent stopping 
and general treatment. Assuming your chief 
desire to be to obtain good flowering plants 
during the winter months, the matter is 
easier. When the plants are required for 
early winter-flowering—that is to say, from 
November onwards—the cuttings should be 
rooted during December and January, and 
on to the middle or end of April. At all 
times ft is important that the cuttings be 
fresh and strong. Poor, weakly cuttings not 
onlv take much longer to root, but they rarely 
make good plants, even though roots are 
formed. Where autumn cuttings are avail¬ 
able, there is much to be said in their favour, 
provided such cuttings are as described 
above. If such as these are not forthcoming, 
attention should be paid to the earliest flower¬ 
ing examples under glass, and, if need be. 
when a few only are required, the sacrifice of 
a flowering growth will give the necessary 
cuttings later on. Good cuttings are those 
made to a joint, and not less than 4 inches 
long. Small cuttings—the 2-inch long bits— 
are not only small at the start, but they 
usually remain so, and for this reason we 
strongly recommend a good shoot of from 
4 inches to 6 inches long. Such a cutting, 
when rooted, bears some resemblance to a 
young, vigorous plant—quite a different thing 
from the 2-inch cutting. In propagating 
these the point is too frequently ignored that 
the larger the basal area of the cutting the 
greater the possibilities of root production. 
A cutting of a soft-wooded plant made to a 
joint is infinitely superior to one made to a 
heel, and because of the larger exposed area 
to the possibilities of root production so also 
are the chances of building up quickly a 
strong plant. 

Old plants intended for the production of 
cuttings should always be grown cool, as only 
in this way are good healthy cuttings pro¬ 
duced. All cuttings should be made to a 
joint— i.e .. cut clean across immediately below 
a pair of leaves. When using pots for the 
cuttings we employ equal proportions of 
drainage, sandy loam, and pure sand. For 
example, a 5 inch pot prepared for cuttings 
would contain one-third crocks, one-third 
soil, and one-third sand, the cuttings resting 
in the pure sand. A bottom heat or 70 degs. 


and a top heat of 50 degs. will produce rooted 
plants in about three weeks. The high tem¬ 
perature of a stove is about the worst place 
possible, and a dung-frame is infinitely 
superior. Not less important than rooting 
the cuttings is to see to it that no time is 
lost in potting them off. The same remark 
applies to subsequent work also. Old plante 
that have given cuttings may still be of ser¬ 
vice, but it will depend entirely upon the 

f riants themselves. If the plants are fresh- 
ooking and healthy, pot them on into larger 
pots for flowering again. The 18-incli high 
plants you refer to will probably flower a few 
weeks hence, and if the blossoms will not 
then be so much valued, you had better at 
once stop them and grow the plants on for 
autumn blooming. These Carnations must 
never be cut back into old or hard wood. The 
many varieties now in commerce vary con¬ 
siderably, and some knowledge of the variety 
is desirable before precise details can be 
given as to stopping, etc.] 


DISAPPOINTING LILIES. 

Ab in other matters, it is far more natural to 
write of one’s successes than of the failures 
in plant-growing; still, it is by recording the 
disappointments that difficulties are some¬ 
times overcome, as perhaps quite by accident 
a road to success reveals itself. 

Many of the different Lilies prove very 
amenable to cultivation, while, on the other 
hand, some of them arc extremely difficult to 
establish, and, probably, none more so than 
Lilium Washingtonianum, of which a variety 
(minus) is figured on page. 137. Introduced, 
according to the “Dictionary of Gardening,” 
in 1872, I was the following year induced to 
purchase a bulb at the price of a guinea, 
mainly on the strength of an illustration in 
a catalogue, where it was depicted as push¬ 
ing up a bold, straight stem.with somewhere 
ubout twenty flowers. It may do this in its 
native country, but never, as far as I know, 
on this side of the Atlantic, for L. Washing¬ 
tonianum is a native of the Sierra Nevada 
district of California. The pale, glaucous 
green leaves of this Lily, disposed in regular 
whorls, render its identification easy. The 
flowers are funnel-shaped, with reflexing seg¬ 
ments, and in colour pale purplish, but in 
this respect there is a good deal of indi¬ 
vidual variation. A notable feature of the 
bulbs is their curious oblique shape, with the 
creeping character common, but in a much 
less pronounced manner, in some of the other 
North American Lilies. A considerable num¬ 
ber of bulbs is imported every year, and 
some of them will bloom for two or three 
seasons, but in nearly all cases they gradu¬ 
ally deteriorate. At the same time, the bulb 
docs not quickly decay, as some kinds do, 
but gradually becomes weaker until it finally 
succumbs. The greatest success in its cul¬ 
ture has been achieved in soil with a large 
proportion of sandy grit, and in a fairly 
moist, though effectually drained, spot. 
Partial shade, too, is very necessary to its 
well doing. Beside the variety minus, which 
is smaller in all its parts than the type, there 
is a second form (rubescens), often referred 
to as a distinct species, under the name of 
Lilium rubescens. The bulb of this is smaller 
and more regular in shape, while the growth 
is more slender and the leaves narrower. 
The flowers, too, are smaller, somewhat 
deeper in colour, and disposed generally in 
a small umbel. While some few people may 
succeed with Lilium Washingtonianum, the 
general verdict must, I think, be that it is 
without doubt a disappointing Lily. 

Another Californian species, viz., L. Hum- 
boldti, may be included here. It is not so 
uniformly disappointing as L. Washing¬ 
tonianum, but is most erratic in its be¬ 
haviour. Occasionally it will thrive admir¬ 
ably—at least, for a time and what is parti¬ 
cularly puzzling to the cultivator is that these 
bursts of success are often under widely dif¬ 
ferent conditions. A well-drained, not too 
heavy, loam seems, as a rule, to suit it best. 
Some of the imported bulbs of this Lily are 
very large, though, as a rule, the huge speci¬ 
mens often sent here from twenty to twenty- 
five years ago rarely put in an appearance 
nowadays, A deep soil is very necessary fop 
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L. Humboldti, as the stout roots penetrate 
to a considerable depth. When at its best, 
L. Humboldti is a most beautiful Lily, the 
drooping, gracefully-disposed blossoms being 
of a bright reddish-yellow, spotted with 
maroon. The variety magnificum is a very 
distinct and delightful form. This, which 
occurs in Southern California, has the crim¬ 
son blotches on the petnls much larger, while 
sometimes the segments are tipped with the 
same colour. Besides this, it differs in the 
leaves being of a brighter green and the 
habit of the plant altogether dwarfer. The 
bulb, too, is considerably less in size than 
that of the type. It is also known as L. 
Bloomerianum ocoellatum. A notable fea¬ 
ture of L. Humboldti is that in the event of 


flower well the first season, but, as a rule, 
they deteriorate afterwards, though to this 
exceptions may be met with. The sudden 
collapse of apparently healthy examples of 
Lilium auratum just as the flower-buds are 
well developed is a most undesirable feature. 
I will just mention one more Lily which well 
comes under the above heading. This is what 
is often referred to as the double-flowered 
Lilium eandidum. It is not included here 
because of any cultural difficulties, but being 
nearly allied to the Madonna Lily (one of the 
most charming of all), whose reputation often 
ensures the double form a trial. In this the 
petals are almost suppressed, their place 
being taken by small greenish-white bracts 
arranged in a kind of spike. The varietal 


liberal pot-room, to be followed by proper 
attention up to the time the foliage ripens off. 
In such circumstances as those we indicate a 
better flowering would result in the second 
year. It is another matter, however, when 
the bulbs in the first year are tightly packed 
into quite small pots, for then there is but 
little opportunity for development. You 
will now be the best judge. If you have a 
doubt in the matter, plant the bulbs in the 
garden and buy fresh ones for potting next 
autumn. Then, if you arrange five bulbs of 
such as Emperor, Empress, Sir Wat kin, or 
Golden Spur in a pot 8 inches across, you 
will be affording the bulbs the opportunity of 
doing well. We think nothing is more beauti¬ 
ful than well grown pots of Daffodils, and it 



Lilium Washingtonianum minus. 


very hot weather during the p ;riod of bloom¬ 
ing, which is, as a rule, early in July, the 
petals remain fresh and bright for a longer 
time than in most Lilies, though in this re¬ 
spect they do not surpass the later flowering 
L. chaJcedonicum. 

Another pretty Lily that is so often disap¬ 
pointing is the Japanese Lilium Krameri. 
The allied rubellum was, when first intro¬ 
duced, considered to be of a far more accom¬ 
modating nature than L. Krameri, but this 
has scarcely l>een borne out by a lengthened 
experience. Generally speaking, it may, how¬ 
ever, be looked upon as rather less fastidious 
than L. Krameri. The gorgeous golden- 
rayed Lily of Japan (Lilium auratum) is also 
very apt to disappoint, for it is an extremely 
difficult Lily to establish. True, freshly im¬ 
ported bulbs will, with reasonable attention, 
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names that have been applied to this are 
flore-pleno, monstrosum, and spicatum. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Daffodils In pots -Will you be good enough to 
tell me whether Daffodils (various sorts), grown in 
pots and brought on in a greenhouse (just enough 
warmth to keep frost out), will, if left in the pots, 
flower as well next year? I have had a splendid lot of 
blooms, and I do not want to plant the bulbs out in 
the garden if they will flower next year in the same 
pots. My idea is to dry them off and start them 
again next August or September. Your reply will 
greatly oblige.- DAFFODIL. 

[Everything depends upon the treatment, 
the amount of space, and soil, and the atten¬ 
tion the bulbs receive after flowering. Bulbs 
that are desired to be grown a second year 
in pots should, in the first year, be given 


is quite an easy matter to get three flowers 
to each bulb when fully established and well 
grown. The cool treatment you mention 
should suit the bulbs exactly, if ample sup¬ 
plies of water be given during the season of 
growth.] 

Feeding pot plants. —It is sometimes an ad¬ 
vantage to give a plant in a pot before blooming 
a stimulant. It is also well to reinvigorate by the 
same method fine foliaged plants in pots; but the 
mode of applying such is often misunderstood. For 
example, it is detrimental to give a plant a “pick- 
me-up ” when its first and greatest need is a soaking 
of water. 1 say “ soaking ” advisedly, inasmuch as I 
am thinking of plants like Aspidistras, the roots 
of which get matted together, and require to he 
thoroughly watered before any stimulant should be 
given. First, water as usual, then apply stimulants, 
is a good rule. To attempt, to force anything by 
giving a strong dose is a mistake, weak applications 
several times are better than a heavy dose once.— 
Townsman. 
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RO8B8. 

SWEET SCENTED ROSES FOR THE 
FORCING-HOUSE. 

The demand for sweet-scented Roses seems to 
increase. It is very disappointing to admire 
a beautifully-moulded flower, and then to find 
it is scentless, for instinctively one searches 
tor fragrance whenever Roses are near. It is 
one of the greatest attributes of the Rose, and 
yet we find to day that our leading societies 
almost ignore this trait. In my opinion a 
Rose iu an exhibition box should be awarded 
so many points extra if it is fragrant, but most 
of our leading exhibitors would rather behold 
a scentless variety, such as Frau Karl 
Druschki, than the comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant, if powerfully fragrant, W. F. Bennett. 
What a delightful odour is possessed by W. F. 
Bennett! One marvels that this variety has 
been allowed to drop almost out of our col¬ 
lection. In the forcing house many modern 
Roses excel by reason of their erect habit and 
wonderfully large blossoms ; but far too many 
of them are devoid of fragrance. We see 
thousands of Caroline Testout grown at the 
present day, and this beautiful Rose shall not 
be condemned by me, but if fragrance counts 
for anything, why not revive the culture as a 
forcing Rose of the old and still popular La 
France? I am aware many of its blossoms 
come malformed, but this is due more to de¬ 
fective culture, and the Roso cannot be 
blamed for that. I have seen this splendid 
old Rose when planted out yield grand long¬ 
stemmed flowers, each one a perfect model of 
beauty. Speaking of La F’rance, I am re¬ 
minded of one that seemed to be destined at 
one time to be its rival. It was named Dan¬ 
mark. It is a Rose of remarkable fulness, 
and most regular form, with a delightful frag¬ 
rance. 

Augustine Guinoissbau and Duchess of 
Albany, belonging, as they do, to La France, 
both being sports, have their parent^’ de¬ 
lightful attribute, and these make a splendid 
trio for forcing. There are a few of the newer 
Roses that are eweetly fragrant, one of the 
best being 

Reine Marguerite d’Italie.—I t is a nice 
full Roee, very free-flowering, and a medium 
shade of red, with a delicious fragrance that 
is most refreshing. 

Etoile de France is very sweet, as was to 
be expected from a seedling of Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. I believe this Rose will yet be 
wanted for the forcing-house, although it can¬ 
not be compared to Richmond, a most bril¬ 
liant Rose, with a sweet perfume, and it 
should be largely grown as a winter-flowering 
variety. 

Countess of Annbsley has already made 
its mark by reason of its exquisite form and 
colouring, and it will be welcome news to 
many that this variety is also very sweet. 

General McArthur is a rich red variety 
from the United States. It is one I can highly 
recommend for winter flowering. The frag¬ 
rance is especially powerful. 

William Askew has made many friends 
since M. Guillot sent it out in 1901. It is a 
pink Rose of a s]K?cial glowing colour, with a 
delicate shade at tips of petals. The frag¬ 
rance is very rich. 

I’harisaer, so recently illustrated, will only 
need inclusion here, as I cannot add anything 
to what was written then, unless it be to urge 
all who do not possess the Rose to do so as 
scon as possible. 

Mme. Charles de Luze is a Viscountess 
Folkestone sort of Rorc, with rich yellowish 
shading. It is a grand garden sort, with n 
sweet Violet-like perfume. 

Gustave Grunerwald, by reason of its 
stately growth, will replace many of the older 
sorts of a light carmine shade. It is a charm¬ 
ing flower, not too full, and very sweet. 

Aurora, when well thinned and disbudded, 
will yield really grand show blooms, rather 
flat, but extremely pretty, and very sweet. If 
left to itself the enormous clusters do not 
allow the blooms to develop satisfactorily, 
and this Rose is one that well repays the 
thinning. 

Mme. Ravary is becoming a general 
favourite, and no on? who knew the Rose 
doubted but that it would soon make its 


way, and become an established favourite. 
What a glorious colour! I like to see it best 
when grown cool. The buds are very rich 
in their golden-yellow, but when fully open 
the almost semi-double flowers are a rich 
orange-yellow. 

Mme. Leon Pain is a beautiful mingling 
of Caroline Testout and Souvenir de 
Catherine Guillot, the latter’s influence as 
pollen-parent being evident at the base of 
petals. It is sweet, but not especially so. 

Mrs. Harvey Thomas is a Cactus 
Dahlia-like flower of a delightful bright car¬ 
mine colour. It is very fragrant. 

Farbenkomoin has somehow failed to 
attract much attention, although by reason 
of its intense colouring it should be largely 
grown. The colour is a carmine-rose, but 
of a wonderful glow, which cannot be faith¬ 
fully described. Under glass its dominant 
shade is almost red. 

Of the older sorts that are especially frag 
rant are two which 1 should like to see 
placed again in the lists of our Ruse-growers, 
and they are Goubault and Mme. de St. 
Joseph. Under glass both of these are de¬ 
lightfully fragrant. Other fragrant sorts are 
IJevoniensis, a grand old Rose; Souvenir 
d’un Ami, of which Dean Hole says in his 
charming book that he had a plant on a wall 
outside, grown so high that a thrush built 
her nest in its branches. How we should 
love to see such plants now, and yet I do 
not see why we should not. Popple are not 
alive to the possibilities of these Roses for 
climbing. In my opinion they are far more 
satisfactory than the so-called climbers. I 
have seen Souvenir d’un Ami quite at the 
top of lofty, upright supports of the green¬ 
house. The white sport from this old Rose, 
Souvenir de 8. A. Prince is ao sweet as its 
parent, and is a first-rate white in the 
forcing house. 

Boadicba and Mme. de Watteville, al¬ 
though so distinct, still possess some points 
in common, and more especially in the frag¬ 
rance which they possess. 

Gladys Harkness, Grossherzog G. Von 
Oldenburgh, John Ruskin, Papa Lambert, 
Princess Bonnie, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Mme. Jules Grolez, Gruss an Teplitz, La 
France de ’89, Beaute Inconstante, Monsieur 
Desir, etc., are all worth growing under 
glass to swell the collection of fragrant 
Roses. 

Most of the old varieties of the Hybrid 
Perpetual race, especially those with thorny 
wood, are fragrant, and deserve a place in 
any small collection of forcing Roses. Al¬ 
though the term forcing is used here I do 
not like the word. The less real forcing the 
plants receive the better for the grower. If 
a house is run cn these lines, with just a 
moderate amount of artificial heat, and not 
started too early, the solar heat is almost 
sufficient for the plants, and one may grow 
in the same structure Roees of all tribes 
which will make such a house a really at¬ 
tractive one during April. Some of the 
Ramblers are especially sweet, such as Wal¬ 
tham Bride, Wichuraiana rubra, and De¬ 
butante, and then there are some of the de¬ 
lightful little Polyantha Roses, Eugenie 
Lamesch, Katherina Zeimet, with their very 
distinctive perfume. Marcchnl Niel and 
L’ideal must not be omitted, and there are 
two Rugosa Roses I can strongly recommend 
for their fragrance—Mrs. Anthony Waterer 
and Rose a parfum de l’Hay. Of the best 
single Teas, Irish Beauty and Irish Glory 
are very sweet. This is not an uncommon 
feature among einglo Hybrid Teas. 

Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Exhibiting Boses.— I wish to show Hoses in Juno 
and then again in August. What would be the best 
treatment after taking the blooms in June?— 
Amatkur. 

[To exhibit really successfully in August 
you should have «omo “maiden” plants - 
that is, Roses budded last season. These 
generally blossom late in July and through¬ 
out August, especially if budded on the seed¬ 
ling Brier. But we take it you desire to 
exhibit in June and again in August from 
the one net of plants. To do this you should 
pinch off some of the flower-buds in early 


June, so that the new growth may be started 
earlier. If you allow all the buds to mature, 
we fear you would find a difficulty in having 
the plants again in blossom by August; but 
you do not say whether the date of the show 
is the beginning or end of August. Much, 
again, depends upon the varieties of Roees 
that you grow. If they are Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, they would easily flower again by 
August. When the first blooms are over, cut 
back the growth 2 inches or 3 inches below 
the blossom, as usually the eyes, or buds, are 
better developed. If the plants make a quan¬ 
tity of shoots, you must bo careful to thin 
them, reducing to three or four |>er plant, if 
you would obtain good blossoms. This should 
l>e done in May as soon as the growths are 
large enough to enable you to see which are 
the best to retain. If you have a large num¬ 
ber of plants, we should advise you to set 
aside a few and remove the flower-buds about 
end of May, and cut back the shoots a little. 
This would give you a double chance for the 
August exhibition.] 

Rose Margaret Dlokson as a standard.— 

In Mr. Walters’ nursery, Hilperton, Wilts, I 
recently saw one of the finest specimens of 
this Rose one could possibly conceive. I 
learned that it was growing on its own roots, 
and actually threw up vigorous flowering 
sucker grow tbs from the roots. The stem had 
a measurement of quite 2 inches in diameter, 
and it. has renched a height of 8 feet to 9 feet, 
the stem as straight and clean as a broom- 
handle. In the summer this fine Rose must 
be very beautiful when in full bloom. The 
size of its head is in like proportion to its 
giant stem girth and height, and the number 
of handsome blossoms must be very great. 
Very few Roses are so successfully treated on 
their own roots as this, and the one under re¬ 
view' must, 1 think, for its kind, have attained 
to almost, or quite, record proportions. It 
would be interesting to learn from “Rosa” 
or other readers whether they know of any 
H.P. attaining to such proportions as this 
one.—W. S. 

ROSS Riohmond. —I have been watching the 
behaviour of this Rose with exceeding in¬ 
terest, and, in some respects at least. I regard 
it as well-nigh perfection. It is said to be a 
great improvement upon Liberty, and, as 
Roses go, it is certainly of a decidedly 
brighter tone of colour. Ah exhibited upon 
more than one occasion this season, the 
variety is superb, the erect post 1 of the flower, 
the strong, self-supporting stalk, with the 
great length of available stem, are points of 
the highest importance in the newcomer. Its 
greatest worth will be, I imagine, in its value 
for forcing and early work, and, should it 
prove a free and reliable variety for flower¬ 
ing, there is, doubtless, a great future for it. 
The principal defects I notice in the variety 
are twofold—viz., the somewhat frequent 
occurrence of white stripes in the outer 
I>ctals, and the quick departure of that 
brilliancy of tone which in the opening flower 
is very remarkable. Richmond will re¬ 
quire no recommendation as a variety for 
early work, and, if I mistake not. it will bo 
just as valuable during the autumn.—E. J. 

Planting not-Boses — This is a capital time to 
form now Letts with pot-Hoses, selection hard, one- 
year-old plants on seedling Brier. These could lie 
sent without their pots, if hailed up in Moss. 
Planted now in good deeply worked beds such plants 
are capable of great development by the autumn.— 
K. 

Bose Bev. D. B. Williamson (H.T.).-We be¬ 
lieve this Rose to be a very promisin'! one. but have 
not tested it suflleiently to say definitely whether it 
is better than existing sorts. We name below a few 
of the same shade of colour that are first-rate, and 
which we can recommend with every confidence:— 
Hugh Dickson, Commandant Felix Faure, Gruss an 
Hangerhausen, Eugene Fursfc, Eari of Pembroke, and 
Ella Gordon. 

Bose Perle des Jamies.— A really good golden 
garden Rose has yet to lie raised, hut until that one 
appears we must make the most of what we have. 
In the above-named variety we have a Rose as near 
our ideal as possible. The colour is a rit'll golden- 
yellow, with a faint shading of carmine and orange. 
At a distance the golden colour is fairly well pro¬ 
nounced. In growth il somewhat resembles Mine. 
Faleot —indeed, the variety may be ternu ! an im¬ 
proved Mme. Faleot. I am afraid it is a somewhat 
tender Rose, but with eareful earthing i:p it will 
come through an ordinary winter safely. It has a 
niee spreading habit, which tits it admirably for 
growing in standard form, and when so grown, the* 
size of blossom and colour are vastly improved — 
Rosa. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8* 

PERGOLA.—VIII. 

This is a fine example of an Italian pergola, 
at the old Capuchin Convent, at. Amalfi, 
Southern Italy, which, us will Ik* easily seen, 
differs from those illustrated in previous 
numbers. It might be called u characteristic 
one. but with the happy go-lucky ways of the 
Italian it would be rush to typify an Italian 
pergola. os they are made of all sorts of 
materials and in all sorts of places, from 
monolith stone and building rubbish, con¬ 
crete, cement-tubea or plaster, often lime 
whited over. One thing they commonly 
show, and that is a strong pillar, so that 
they do not fall to pieces, as our sapwood 
structures so often do. The top may be made 
of any rough branches of Chestnut or other 
native tree, which, when decayed, can be 
easily replaced, the Btrong pillars being al 
ways to the good. The white pillars, with the 
fresh green leaves of Vines overhead, give a 


ANNUALS. 

The competition instituted by Messrs. Wat¬ 
kins and Simpson at three of the meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society—viz., on 
May 14ih and June 11th and 25th —for col¬ 
lections of annuals in pots, it is hoped will 
help to draw attention to the wondrous 
variety in habit, form, flower, and beauty 
found in this section of plants, and will also 
serve to show how attractive they can be 
when grown in pots for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion. It is possible that annuals, in spite of 
their wondrous l>eauty, may suffer somewhat 
because obtainable so cheaply, nud when 
packets of seed of many of them can lie pur¬ 
chased at one penny each, the depth of cheap¬ 
ness st'enis to have been touched. Naturally, 
also because of such cheapness, annuals may 
be regarded as common. Unfortunately, it 
is not so, except with very ordinary kinds, for 
there are myriads almost of exceeding lieauty 
that have not yet become common, because 
generally so little known. 

In connection with the competition of pot- 


means of bringing forward a great variety, 
und, possibly, many annuuls with which the 
public nre yet unfamiliar. 

I would like to see in all large gardens a 
special annual garden. It might not Ik? re¬ 
garded as so pretentious as a garden of 
Roses or Lilies, but it would Ik* one of ex¬ 
ceeding variety and beauty, and cost little to 
furnish. There is a small garden of this 
nature at Gunnersbtiry House. I should 
like one fully enclosed with annual climbers, 
to huve arches of climbers and with all de¬ 
scriptions of hardy and tender annuals in 
blocks to show each kind’s beauty. The chief 
cause, perhaps, of the too little culture of 
nnnuals is their bnd treatment. I>eing sown 
far too thickly; indeed, twenty plants usually 
occupy the space of three or four, and thus 
crowded soon starve. It is odd to notice that 
with pot culture the plnnts are hard thinned, 
generally having ample room. Outdoors, 
where there is so much more space, they arc 
crowded to excess, nnd robbed of much of 
their beauty nnd full development. 



A pergola in the oki Capuchin Convent at Anulfl, Southern Italy. 


cool and pleasant look. The Italians have 
the great advantage of gathering good Grapes 
from their pergola Vines. 


Polyanthuses. The season of blooming of 
many plants is also the time when seed nmy 
be sown for the production of plants for 
another year, and this rule is applicable to 
the old fashioned Polyanthuses, of which the 
“gold-laced strains” were thought much of 
venrs ago. I have found it best to sow seed 
in boxes or pans, owing to the long period 
the seeds often take to germinate, besides 
which the young plants, when they ap[>car, 
nre more easily dealt with than if sown in the 
border. The compost suitable for Polyan¬ 
thuses is old loam with a good sprinkling of 
coarse sand and finely sifted leaf-mould. The 
wed should be thinly sown ami barely 
covered, nnd the puns stood in a cold-frame, 
taking care that they are not overlooked and 
allowed to get dry. To say the least, the 
wed, as a rule, is longer in germinating than 
the majority of seed, but, if purchased from 
a reliable source, is bound to come, if treated 
as suggested.—W. F . D. 
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grown annuals referred to, a list of no less 
than seventy-two kinds is given, and when it 
is remembered that of these kinds many have 
numerous varieties, the rang-* of select ion be¬ 
comes almost illimitable. The fixing of so 
early a date ns May 14th presupposes the 
growth of many kinds in pots during the win¬ 
ter, and should collections of these be staged 
on that date, then the most interesting of the 
competitions will be seen. But us the 
R.H.S. schedule is issued in January, and 
seed-sowing must have been done in the pre¬ 
ceding autumn. the chances of much competi¬ 
tion seems poor then, unless it is found, with 
the aid of warmth and sowing early in the 
year, to have the plants in bloom in May. 
That there would bs ample time to have 
them in flower in June is certain. At the 
most, no competitor may show* more than 
twenty four distinct kinds or varieties at one 
time, but he may have three pots of any one 
variety, hence collections may reach to 
seventy-two pots in all. One exhibitor may 
also compete on each of the three occasions, if 
so desired. Certainly having three separate 
occasions for the competition should be the 


Being so fertile of seed, and that so cheap, 
annuals may b? had over a long season by 
sowing early in September, nnd wintering iii 
a cold-frame in pots, and sowing both under 
glass for later planting outdoors, or if hardy 
annuals, outdoors, in April, and again for suc¬ 
cession in May or June. As a rule. clum|M 
of each kind or variety are favoured to give 
good effect. Still, a reinnrknbly pretty effect 
is produced when some nine to twelve diverse 
kinds are, as seed, mix'd together, then 
thinly sown over a long border. If some, 
like Chrysanthemums. Callinpsis, or Clarkias, 
he tall, some of medium height, and some 
dwarf and spreading, like Mignonette, 
Nemophila, Saponaria, or Burtnuin, very 
much of unlooked-for charm is secured. 
Anything that approaches to stiffness or for¬ 
mality in an annual garden should be care¬ 
fully avoided. Comparatively few persons 
outside of the seed trade seem to know what 
a wonderful wealth of variety annuals fur¬ 
nish. To obtain enlightenment on thnt head, 
probably no place is so educational as is a 
visit to some considerable seed grounds, 
where practically everything sold as annuals 
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is grown and tested. Besides finding know¬ 
ledge, the sight is of the most interesting 
and beautiful kind. If any w*ish to have 
groups of one colour in these flowers it is 
quite easy to select blue, white, yellow, and 
shades of red or crimson by the dozen. Then 
there is a large group of climbing annuals, all 
flowering and very beautiful. A. D. 


DAFFODILS IN THE WEST OF 
CORNWALL. 

For the West of Cornwall the blooming 
season of Daffodils, except the later kinds, 
may be considered as over for this year. Al¬ 
though 1907 commenced with a severe snow 
storm such n« we have not had for many 
years, it did not have any deterrent effect on 
the bulbs, the yield being greater than for 
many previous years. The profit to growers 
has been fairly good, but after the expense of 
picking and packing, cost of boxes, railway 
carriage, and commission to the middleman, 
it is not generally a very profitable under¬ 
taking. At the same time, the expenses at¬ 
tending the actual growing need not be very- 
great, after paying rent for ground. The soil 
is generally of a loamy sandy kind, only about 
18 inches or 2 feet deep on to the granite. 
The ground should be prepared and liberally 
supplied with stable or pig manure. The 
bulbs can be planted in much the same way 
as Potatoes, about September, allowing a 
path between the beds, which are 6 feet wide. 
They commence to bloom about February, 
but mainly in March each bulb will produce 
another after blooming if the leaves are not 
picked off, but the blooms should be all 
pic ked as soon as they are well out. The bulbs 
should remain in the ground, and nothing 
be done except to keep the ground clean 
from weeds. The two bulbs will produce four 
the next year, and the same treatment again 
adopted, merely keeping the ground free from 
weeds. After eight bull’s have been produced 
they should be taken up, the ground again 
•manured, and the bulbs planted singly, A 
profit, should he made from the bulbs, but 
nothing like the prices quoted in the pub¬ 
lished c atalogues seems to be possible. 

Many farmers could augment their income 
in this way as well as by letting their houses 
or apartments during summer ; but it would 
mean trouble and time to make it worth 
while. Probably with the scarcity of farm 
labourers, and inexperience in gardening, 
there would be failures and disappointments ; 
but seeing the growing demand, the enormous 
quantity sent from abroad, and the favourable 
conditions of growing, it would surely be 
worth consideration whether it would not be 
a means of bringing “ back to the land ” some 
who are now “ out of work” in our large 
towns. W. H. A. 

Cornwall. 

[With the above notes we received some 
very handsome blooms of the best of the 
Trumpet Daffodils, handsome bunches of the 
Scilly White and the Pheasant’s Eye, showing 
well that the treatment as detailed above is 
in every wny satisfactory.— Ed.] 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Plants for a garden vase.— Kindly say wlial 
would he the best to plant in a pnrden vase, iix luh 
hy 10 inches, in order to make a pretty and effective 
show ? The vase is fixed over a hay window facing 
north, it, therefore, gets little turn. — Stki.la. 

[There arc certain plants that, owing to 
their trailing habit, are peculiarly suited for 
growing in vases. Such arc the Campanulas, | 
like isophylla, Ivy leaved Pelargoniums, 
Petunias, Verbenas, Tropicolums, etc. 
These, it must be said, delight in a sunny 
position. A vase, however, that ‘‘gets little 
sun ” can be made to look inviting during the 
summer months, and w r e would not hesitate to 
try the Campanula aforesaid. The Creeping 
Jenny, which is quite hardy, would do well. 
Jt is surprising what a deal may be done by- 
planting white or golden-blotched Ivies as 
trailing plants round the edge of a vase, 
whilst in the centre shade* and moisture lov¬ 
ing plants like tin* Plantain Lilies (Funkius), 
which arc* extremely hardy, are attractive. 
If the vase in question gets only a modicum 
of sun, then the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
would give a certain amount of bloom.] 
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Spring and summer-flowering plants from 

seed —I wish to grow Pansies. Violas, Delphiniums, 
Wallflowers, Crown Anemones, SnajHiragons, etc., 
from see<l. Could you kindly tell me proper com¬ 
post to use, and is it better to start all in a frame? 

1 thought of sowing them in shallow boxes. 1 also 
wish to know, when transplanting, if I am to manure 
the beds '-HlXilNNKK. 

[The plants you mention may be relied 
upon to supply flowers in their season from 
April until the, autumn. They can all be 
raised from seed, and the proper time for 
sowing is now. There is no absolute need, 
however, for any of them to be either grown 
in boxes or in a cold-frame, but if one of the 
latter is available it can be utilised. Pansies 
and Tufted Pansies, or Violas, need a com¬ 
post of loam, leaf-mould, and rough sand. 
Seed should be sown thinly, and scattered 
evenly on the surface, and then just covered, 
and the same remarks hold good in reference 
to the raising of Delphiniums and Antir¬ 
rhinums. In the ease of the Crown Anemones, 
the soil should he somewhat stiff. There will 
Ik* no occasion, therefore, to use any other 
than good loam and a little sand, and it is 
best to rub the seed through the hands with 
the compost, and then sow or scatter both 
evenly over the bed, and make the whole 
firm and level. Ordinary garden soil will 
meet all that Wallflowers need in their early 
stage, and, with the exception of the 
Anemones, all seed should be sown in a 
sunny aspect. Anemones are best served 
when they are given a place where they can 
get- partial shade. When the seedlings are 
large enough for transplanting, shift them all 
into prepared beds of soil into which some 
rotted manure has been dug, but this should 
only lie sparingly put on. In the bed in¬ 
tended for Wallflowers this will not Ik* 
needed, as it will only induce coarse, rank 
growth, which is iiot advisable ; the idea to 
be aimed at being bushy specimens, as these 
will stand the winter much better. The 
Pansies, if s eel is sow n in May aud June, will 
commence to flower before the summer is 
over, and probably some of the Antirrhinums 
will show a little bloom in the autumn, but 
all will bloom another year. The perennial 
forms of the Delphiniums are not so fre¬ 
quently grown from seed, the prevailing 
method of increasing them being by division 
of the roots, but they are easily raised from 
seed. The Anemones will, of course, die 
down in the autumn, and then it is an advan¬ 
tage to lightly mulch the bed with strawy 
manure. Pansies sometimes go off in a hard 
winter. Snapdragons on a sheltered border 
will stand a certain amount of frost. In 
planting all the subjects in tluir permanent 
quarters in the autumn the soil may Ik* im¬ 
proved with rotted manure.] 

Plants for wall. —I should he much obliged if 
you would give me u list of plants suitable for 
putting into a hedge? The hedge is 4 feet wide, and 
full of soil, built up with stones on each side, with 
room to put plants in between the stones. It faces 
S.W.. inclining to West, is in an open, sunny position, 
and fully exposed t<> the strong winds, distance about 
\ mile from the sea.- <1. 11 . foi.rs. 

[The following plants you will find do well 
in such a position : —Arenarias. Tunica Snxi- 
fraga, Linaria, Phlox subuluta vars., Zaiuseh- 
neria californica. Arabis (old single kind), 
Aubrietias (all you can get), smaller Hair- 
bells, Anemone Pulsatilla, Maiden Pinks, 
Sweet Violets, Erinus nlpinns (best sown). 
Waldsteinia geoides. Mossy Rockfoils (Snxi- 
fraga), Stoneerojw, Omphalodes verna. 
Thymes, and many other roek plants.] 

Treatment of Daffodils - In my front g.-trden I 
have about 4,i>oo Dallodils, which are pretty well 
over. I have picked olf all withered blooms, leaving 
the spikes. My gardener tells me that it will not do 
the Imlhs harm to cut oil the whole of the crown. 

I have always been under the impression that this 
should not be done. Daffodils, like Crocuses, Tulips, 
and such like, are rather an eyesore when they have 
passed the flowering stage, and, personally. 1 should 
like to clear out the whole lot. What is the correct 
thing to do? As n rule, everything is early Imre, 
nnd the sooner the summer show' is on the better.— 
11. W. (JAI.I.IMOHK. 

[If you must lift your Daffodils, which evi¬ 
dently in the ease, seeing you want to make 
room for the summer plants, then you should 
do so very carefully, leaving the foliage in¬ 
tact and planting in some reserve spot in the 
garden, leaving them thus until the foliage 
has died down, when they may l>o taken up. 
cleaned, dried for a time, and then be re- 
i planted a,s early in the autumn as you can. 
The proper course is to leave them where 


growing until July, then lift them, dry them, 
and plant in August again.] 

Planting Tufted Pansies In April.— The 

Easter holidays gave many growers an excel¬ 
lent opportunity of planting their Tufted 
Pansies, and the ground was in splendid con¬ 
dition for carrying out this work. Late 
planting has an advantage this season, as the 
plants, in many instances, are small. For 
this reason those who planted their Pansies in 
April will certainly have an advantage this 
year. It would be wise, however, for intend¬ 
ing purchasers to ask the growers not to shake 
the soil from the roots, us is practised in so 
many instances. Plants sent out with a small 
quantity of soil adhering to the roots invari¬ 
ably travel well, and arrive at their destina¬ 
tion in good order and perfectly fresh. More¬ 
over, Pansies arriving in this condition may 
be transferred to their flowering quarters 
right away, and go ahead at once. Do not 
plant Pansies when the ground is wet and 
sticky ; select, if possible, a day when the 
soil may be broken lip and made friable. Do 
not crowd the plants ; 6 inches to a foot apart 
will do very well.—D, B. C. 

Annuals for succession. Much may l>e 
done towards making a garden gay in the 
summer by sowing annuals freely in the o|m*ii 
ground during April and May. Indeed, it is 
from the later sowings that one may have an 
extended show, and thus avoid any semblance 
of falling off of beauty in August. To sow 
once only one must, expect a diminution of 
blossoms before the summer is over, but by 
making a second sowing in May the garden 
can b; kept bright for many weeks. Many 
things that are often raised under glass in 
March and hardened off before b*ing trans¬ 
planted out-of-doors can with safety be sewn 
in May where it is desired they shall flower. 
In this connection one thinks of Godetins, 
Phlox Drummondi, Ilelichrysunis, Tagetes, 
Ten-week Stocks, Mignonette, and hardier 
things like Virginian Stock, Sweet Pei', 
Lin unis, etc. One need not be dependent 
upon bedding plants for a long display, as 
by sowing annuals at intervals good results 
may be had.— Leahurbt. 

Dahlia plants. —Purchasers of these, no 
matter of what sect ion, should get their 
plants in from the trade growers at once. 
Ere now these Dahlias by many thousands 
have, from being rooted cuttings, been got 
singly into small pots, and are well rooted in 
cold houses or in frames. So soon as re¬ 
ceived, rather than plant at once, it is wiser 
to give them a shift into 5 inch pots, using 
a compost of thro* parts turfy loam and one 
part of old hot-bed manure, leaf soil, and 
sharp sand, potting rather firmly, then stand¬ 
ing them after being watered in a greenhouse 
or frame, kept close for a few days, to en¬ 
courage the promotion of new roots. Gradu¬ 
ally then the plants can be exposed more fully 
to the air, and by the end of May—a time 
amply early to plant out Dahlias they should 
lie from 9 inches to 10 inches in height, stout, 
sturdy, and well rooted. When such plants 
are put out on to deeply worked, well- 
manured soil, they grow rapidly, and quick 
growth is essential to the getting of early 
flowers. Trade florists begin cutting flowers 
in July very often, and thus get a blooming 
season that‘extends till the end of October ; 
vet they use rooted cuttings, such as are 
sent to purchasers.—I). 

A rockery bank.— I am sending you two 
photographs of a rough stone wall, planted 
with roek plants, which I thought may Ik; 
interesting to some of your readers. Where 
the wall now stands used formerly to be n 
turf bank with a Laurel hedge on top. but 
the soil being very sandy, the turf soon burnt 
up. nnd was very unsightly in summer, so it 
was decided to build a wall. This wall, com¬ 
posed of rather porous sandstone, stands 
about 3 feet high, and slopes back 9 inches 
to 12 inches at top. When building it the 
soil was well worked into the joints. It wns 
built in January, 190O, and planted the same 
spring with the following plants : — Arabis, 
white, sing)**, double, and variegated ; Au- 
Ijiietias. Alvs^um saxatile. Cistus, Helianthe- 
ninm. Antirrhinum. Veronica montana, dwarf 
Wallflowers, Diant bus, Stonecrops, Thymus 
coeeincus, Sempervivums, and several others. 
On the top of the wall is a herbaceous border 
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about 4 feet wide, and at the foot of the wall 
a narrow border planted with Violas, Fox¬ 
gloves, Hollyhocks, Stonecrops,, Wallflowers, 
Campanulas, Lilium auratum, etc*. Some of 
the alpine plants now form masses nearly 
2 feet through ; they were planted between 
the joints of the stones, and watered with a 
sprayer. The first year Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums and Nasturtiums were planted on 
the top to hang down for a covering. At the 
time of writing it is one mass of bloom. There 
is something in bloom from early spring till 
late in the autumn, and I am sure it well 
repays for the little trouble spent on it.— 
J. J. Causon, The Priory , Godstone , Surrey. 

[Many thanks for photographs, which, un¬ 
fortunately, are too much reduced to show 
the beauty of the plants.— Ed.] 

Zinnias.— In the majority of cases Zinnias 
are sown too soon, as among the so-called 
half-hardy annuals few, if any, are more ten¬ 


less they can send their roots well down they 
are sure to suffer when dry weather sets in. 
The way Zinnias look best is in masses in 
large beds. In planting, they should be 
placed at least a foot apart, as they must 
have a fair amount of room, their habit being 
strong and branching, and the plants forming 
sturdy little bushes when they have space to 
develop.—S. 


P.EONIA EMODI. 

Introduced from the Himalayas in 1868, 
this beautiful Paeony is still rare in gardens, 
although it does not seem a very difficult 
plant to manage if given a moderately shady 
and moist position. The flowers are white, 
from 3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, and in 
strong specimens are borne two or three 
together on stems 2 feet high. The leaves 
are thin and glabrous, the lower ones being 



r<eonia Emodi. From a photograph in the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


der, and it frequently happens that they get 
a check under glass from cold, and a more 
severe one after being planted out in the 
open. To prevent any risks it is far better 
to defer the raising of the plants till May, 
which is quite soon enough, as they grow* at 
a rapid rate after that time, and are alwnys 
superior in every way to those raised sooner, 
which, from being stunted at the start, gener¬ 
ally dwindle, and if they do not are slow in 
recovering. The plan 1 pursue is to sow in 
shallow boxes filled with fine soil, and on 
this, nfter having l»een watered, the seed is 
scattered thinly. The boxes are then placed 
in gentle heat, where the seed quickly ger¬ 
minates. To keep the plants from becoming 
drawn and have them stocky and strong, it is 
necessary to stand them up close to the glass 
and give air whenever the weather is favour¬ 
able. Like most annuals. Zinnias delight in 
deep rich land, and ground for them 
should be ^yell m an ur^dan^Jrenc^l| ^un¬ 


divided into twenty or thirty lanceolate 
segments. E. J. Allard. 

Burser's Rockfoil var. Glory.— This very beauti¬ 
ful form of Suxifraga Burscriana, which received an 
award of merit at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Floral Committee, is an ac¬ 
quisition. A nice plant, which I have had since last 
summer.has given some of its beautiful white flowers, 
comparatively large for a H. Burscriana. while the 
bright stems and buds, with the charming foliage, 
made a little picture on the rock garden. Another 
good form is speciosa, rather dwarfer here when in 
bloom than Glory, and not very widely known. All 
these Burscriana varieties should have occasional 
top-dressings, and some flue sand and peat or fine 
loam mixed with sand worked in well among the 
foliage. It is also desirable to propagate fresh 
plants bv division occasionally, as large ones are 
almost certain to become brown towards the centre, 
and to die otf eventually.—8 . ARNOTT. 


Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free. Is. !)d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3Jd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 


QARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar —Would you kindly 
inform me through the medium of your valuable 
paper the cause of caterpillars attacking my Goose¬ 
berry-bushes? Every year these insects appear and 
eat oil every leaf, consequently the crop of berries is 
very poor. Would spraying the bushes be of any 
good?—R. H. C. 

[There are few gardens which are not 
annually troubled in a greater or less degree 
with this terrible pest. Its ravages not only 
affect the present year’s crop, but are the 
forerunner of puny wood and buds in the 
future. Many so-called remedies are recom¬ 
mended, many of which are positively danger¬ 
ous, the insecticides themselves being of a 
poisonous nature. A good plan is to tho¬ 
roughly well dust the lower portions of the 
bushes with soot and lime, doing it in an 
upward direction, and, of course, directly the 
jiest is noticed. Use the soot and lime in 
equal proportions ; this brings all the cater¬ 
pillars down to the ground, when a second 
dusting enn be given them, which proves 
fatal. This stops any further progress, and 
the few fruits which unavoidably become 
.covered with the mixture are easily washed 
before being used. Anyone troubled with the 
Gooseberry caterpillar will find this a safe 
and efficient remedy if carried out in earnest 
on the first appearance of the pest.] 

House-flies. — I am troubled with swarms of house¬ 
flies, almost as large as small blue-l»ottles, in my 
greenhouse, on sunny days; they disappear in dull or 
cold weather. Can you give a remedy '/—Clydesdale. 

[You might perhaps clear the house of the 
flies on a day when they arc flying about, by 
ojiening all the ventilators and doors and 
fumigating with Tobacco smoke, which would 
make them fly away. You might catch some 
in bottles filled with sugar and water, or 
sugar and beer, or the house might be filled 
with hydrocyanic acid gas, which would prob¬ 
ably kill the flies. This is, however, a 
dangerous operation, unless conducted with 
great care. —G. S. S.] 

Fungus on Juniper. -Will you be so good as to 
tell rnc w hat the grow th on enclosed is? It is a fungus? 
The shrub is covered with it. It ig an isolated plant, 
growing on a south border in the vegetable garden.— 
Cambria. 

[Your Juniper-bush is attacked by a fungus 
belonging to the genus Gymnosporangium. 
The spore-bearing part is now dried up, but 
when fresh, it was, as you probably noticed, 
of a jelly-like consistency. This is one of 
the fungi which are found in two quite dif¬ 
ferent forms and on two very different hosts, 
the other form being that of “cluster cups” 
on the leaves of the Pear, Medlar, Quince, 
Mountain Ash, White Beam, Hawthorn, or 
Apple. These trees can only be infested by 
spores from the Juniper, while the Juniper 
must receive spores from the “cluster cups,” 
on one of the other trees. The form on the 
Juniper establishes itself in the wood of the 
branches, so that the only chance of getting 
rid of this pest short of cutting down 
the other trees- is as soon as the gelatinous 
masses make their appearance to cut out the 
infested branches and burn them before the 
spores have been liberated. The spores have 
been known to be carried from one host to 
another which were more than two miles 
apart. Fungicides arc of no use.—G. S. S.] 


Old border Chrysanthemums.— Is it worth 
while to trouble with old plants of early 
Chrysanthemums in the garden is a question 
sometimes asked in these columns, and a 
further query is often raised as to how they 
may be kept through the winter in the open 
ground. To the former I have no hesitation 
in replying that it pays to keep old plants ; 
and to the other question I may say that this 
last —one of the severest winters of recent 
years—has proved that, with a protection of 
leaves and drawing the soil around the roots, 
it is possible to preserve many. Only a few 
of my old plants have succumbed to the hard 
weather, but I have now a number of shoots 
which are pushing through the soil, and these 
roots will be divided presently, and make 
good plants for the coming summer.^ 
Townsman. Original from 
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VEGETABLES 

LIME AND ITS APPLICATION. 
Hitherto lime in many gardens has been 
given merely to destroy slugs and other gar¬ 
den vermin, but by its judicious use the cha¬ 
racter of our garden crops may be altered. 
Long ago farmers found out the great benefit 
which accrued to their crops from its use, as 
it opened up the soil, brought stubborn clays 
into a more friable condition, and also en¬ 
sured that free aeration of the soil which is so 
necessary for the crops. If lime, therefore, 
has been of such benefit to the farmer, it will 
be equally so to the gardener. Many gar¬ 
deners look upon lime as an exhauster of the 
soil, and so it is in one sense where the soil 
has been over-limed, or, rather, when other 
constituents have not been added as they have 
been drawn from the soil by the extra'crops 
which the lime has been the indirect agent 
in producing. This opinion has been brought 
about by the gradual falling off of the crops 
after the first year or so. The remedy, how¬ 
ever, is in their own hands by adding extra 
manure to supply the falling off. No one 
should think of aj plying lime where decaying 
matter, either vegetable or animal, is defi¬ 
cient, unless it is as a sweetener of the soil 
where this is of a sour description. I have 
often seen it stated that it is of little use to 
apply lime where this is known to be pre¬ 
sent, but this depends upon circumstances, ar- 
garden ground can hardly be compared to 
mountain tracts of the magnesian limestone 
formation, as this is generally of the poorest 
description, and abundance of manure is 
what these require rather than the applica¬ 
tion of lime. It must be remembered that 
fresh slaked lime has quite a different chemi¬ 
cal effect uj on the soil to that which is natu¬ 
rally in the soil, for this latter cannot be in 
that condition to effect, the change upon the 
organic or mineral constituents of the soil as 
would fresh slaked lime. Many gardens are 
manured until they are what I may term 
manure-sick. In such soils as these lime is 
undoubtedly deficient, and a single dressing 
alone would be of marked benefit. There 
may be plenty of matter present in the soil, 
but yet it, is totally unsuited for the wants of 
the crops which may be growing upon it for 
the want of its being made soluble, and so 
rendered available for plant food. Gardens 
which are continually being manured from 
the elearings-up of the pleasure grounds are 
generally sadly deficient, in lime, and although 
such material is often recommended for the 
opening up of soils, yet I have little faith in 
it, especially when used to excess. Such 
material forces a deal of leaf growth, which is 
totally devoid of stamina. To such soils ns 
these lime would be of marked benefit. It 
would also have the same effect on peaty or 
boggy soils. On such soils as these the Pea 
crop is never very good unless freely limed, 
as this is essentially a lime-loving plant. 

The importance of first applying the lime 
in a hot state cannot be over-estimated, for it 
is impossible for exhausted lime to have the 
same effect upon the soil, although to a cer¬ 
tain extent it would add to the free working 
of the soil and also slightly enter into tho 
composition of the plant. The quantity to 
apply will vary according to the condition of 
the land ; from 50 bushels to 100 bushels per 
acre might be applied with advantage, the 
latter quantity where an excess of humus is 
known to be present, or even on sour and 
unworkable land. The quantity may appear 
excessive, but it must be remembered that, 
when forked into the top 10 inches or 1 foot 
of soil, the percentage is very small. 

The manner of applying the lime and also 
the season of the year are the next considera¬ 
tions. It is best applied bv either spreading 
it oyer the surface and as soon as slaked fork¬ 
ing it in, or either distributing it in small 
heaps, and as soon as slaked spreading it 
over the surface and forking it in. The lime 
must be slaked either by the atmosphere or 
falling rain, ns no attempt must be made to 
slake it by pouring water over the heaps. 
The best season to apply the lime is more 
often a matter of convenience than for the 
more immediate benefit of the following crop. 
As a rule, the lime is either applied in the 
uut inin or early spnnrg* as soon asTthe sur- 
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face is dry after having been dug. It is well 
known that lime and manure should not be 
applied at the same time, especially if it 
should be decided to lime during the autumn, 
or much of the fertilising properties of the 
manure would be practically wasted. This 
being the ease, the manuring should follow 
on just before cropping, the crops getting the 
benefit of the application of both the lirne and 
manure by this course of action. On over- 
manured soils manuring may well be dis¬ 
pensed with for a season. Stated times for 
liming cannot very well be fixed, these being 
better gauged by the condition of the soil. 
Naturally, over-liming would have a very ex¬ 
hausting effect upon the soil, and the crops 
would probably be in a worse condition than 
previous to its application. New gardens 
being formed from fresh-turned-up Grass 
would be much improved by the applica¬ 
tion of lime, for, as a rule, some time gene¬ 
rally elapses before the soil is brought into a 
decomposed or friable condition, and any 
agent that will assist in this course cannot be 
too strongly recommended. It is not only 
vegetables that are benefited by the applica¬ 
tion of lime, but fruit of every description is 
much improved, more especially Vines and 
all stone fruits. Lime is within the reach of 
all owners of gardens, and many pounds are 
often spent annually in the purchase of arti¬ 
ficial manures when one tithe of the amount 
in lime would in many instances have pro¬ 
duced more favourable results. A. 


CELERY. 

The earliest sowings, which will have been 
pricked out into boxes or into shallow 
frames standing on a bed of fermenting 
leaves, will be growing away nicely by now, 
and should be rendy to plant in the trenches 
by the first wvek in June. The second week 
in April is early enough to sow the main 
crop, which may either lx* done in the usual 
seed or cutting-box, 18 inches long, half that 
width, and 4.J inches deep, or in quite a shal¬ 
low frame. Loain, with a little leaf-soil 
pressed fairly firm, will form a suitable com¬ 
post. Sow the seed thinly, cover very lightly, 
and shade from the direct rays of the sun 
until germination has taken place, when give 
all the light possible, and pull aside the lights 
during bright, warm days. Give water when¬ 
ever necessary, and, when large enough to 
handle, the young seedlings must lx* pricked 
out 2 inches to 3 inches asunder, which is 
best done on a firm bottom. A good plan to 
adopt is to place about 3 inches of well-rotten 
manure on a gravel or ash-bottom, and over 
this 3 inches of fine loamy soil, pressing all 
down fairly firm before dibbling out the 
plants. Water in and shade from the sun. 
It is wise to cover them by night, in case of 
late frosts. This can be best effected by 
erecting a light framework over the bed -a 
few large flower pots w T ith pieces of quarter¬ 
ing, li-ineh square, resting on the same, 
would support mats. Here abundance of 
overhead moisture from a fine rose can, or 
even the syringe, must 1 >:j given until the 
young plants get a start, when frequent water¬ 
ings must b> given until the plants can be 
moved into the tr Miches. Treated thus, much 
better balls of soil with the roots can be bad 
than if the plants had been pricked out into 
frames or pits whose beds are resting on 
leaves or very strawy manure. Standard 
Bearer or tic* old Leicester Red are suitable 
varieties to sow. 

JH> !"n. James Mayne. 


POTATO SNOWDROP. 

Despite the fact that this Potato has been 
in general cultivation for so many years, and 
there have been so many new seedlings intro¬ 
duced, this old variety still holds its own. 
Especially is this true as regards flavour. I 
have not found another which compares with 
it in this respect, and, although by many it 
has been allowed to pass out of cultivation, 
it is possible now to grow heavy crops from 
well-preserved seed, planted on good ground. 
Good ground it must have. There is no 
Potato, perhaps, which pays better for a good 
larder than Snowdrop. It does not do to pre¬ 
pare only for half a crop; at the same time, 
there arc instances where excessive land 


preparation, with heavy manuring, has spoilt 
the edible qualities of tne crop. F have never 
found it possible in our soil, which is porous 
and somewhat sandy, to afford too much 
nutriment for this variety of Potato. I have 
frequently lifted crops which have aggregated 
240 lb. to the rod, and even at this heavy rate 
of yield the quality was of the best and the 
tubers large. Potato salesmen have long 
since found a largo inquiry for this high-class 
Potato, the flavour being so good. Sir John 
Llewellyn was expected to oust this old 
favourite—indeed, it is a fact that some even 
planted it to an extent almost to the exclusion 
of Snowdrop—but the substitution was 
neither profitable nor long-lasting, for while 
the new-comer quickly lost stamina, Snow¬ 
drop maintained old traditions. One failing 
it has, and that is, it is seriously addicted to 
disease when this is prevalent in garden or 
field. Some may say it is not worse than 
other kinds, which may be true; but at the 
same time it is a fact that much loss is often 
sustained when lifting of the crop is too long 
deferred. Much stress has often been brought 
to bear upon the need for change of seed. 
Some of my stock has been in my hands for 
fourteen years, and is still as productive as 
any of the newer seedling main crop kinds. 
For this reason, I have no intention of dis¬ 
pensing with Snowdrop. In good, well-tilled, 
and well-manured garden soil, I believe 
Snowdrop has scarcely a rival. W. S. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Trenching clay soil.— Kindly inform me what U 
the difference between " trenching and “ bustard 
trenching ”? Is the latter tho same as what some 
gardeners term “double digging"? If the top-soil 
of a garden is rather shallow—only about 1 foot or 
l'i inches in depth —which is the case with mine, and 
the subsoil is clay, what is the best plan to adopt 
for such vegetables as Peas, etc., which require the 
soil to be loosened to a good depth and the manure 
mixed with the lower spit in order to enable them 
to withstand drought?— Norfolk. 

[The simple term “trenching” includes the 
other terms— double digging, bastard trench¬ 
ing, half-trenching, and so on. We greatly 
prefer the term “shallow trenching” to de¬ 
scribe what is commonly called half-trench¬ 
ing, or bastard trenching, and “deep trench¬ 
ing.” to indicate the form of trenching 
usually adopted in good gardens where the 
soil is worked to a depth varying from 
30 inches to 40 inches. Having a surface of 
apparently friable soil from 12 inches to 
15 inehe,s in depth, and a clay subsoil, you 
obviously cannot practise deep trenching. 
Your course, whenever you work your soil, 
is to open a trench across one end of a given 
plot, the trench being 2 feet wide. The top 
spit of 12 inches depth must be thrown out, 
and, if the subsoil be bard, it should be well 
broken lip with a stout fork, being broken a*s 
much os possible. Then a layer of half-de¬ 
cayed manure should be placed upon it, well 
forking it in, so as to mix it with the 
soil, and still further break or pulverise that. 
If, on the other hand, the bottom soil bo 
fairly loose, the manure may be laid on to it 
at the first, then lx* well dug in and mixed 
with it. That being done, throw the next top 
spit of 2 feet wide and 12 inches deep on to 
the first trench, and serve the bottom of that 
one as before, and so on all through the plot. 
If the ground be poor, some time ere crop¬ 
ping is done a second dressing of manure 
should be forked into the surface soil, after 
the trenching is completed. The best time to 
do such work is during the last months of 
the year. Such an ojx*ratiou is shallow 
trenching. But when several years later, 
and after this operation has been performed 
two or three times, the bottom, or elav. soil 
will have become sweet, fertile, and friable, 
it may then, after the top spit of a trench 
has been thrown ov *r, b* also, yet. for 
12 inches deep, brought to the surface, 
the top soil being buried. Then the third 
layer of 12 inches deep can be broken up 
and manured. That represents deep trench¬ 
ing.] 

American or Early Rose Potato.- It is not 

60 very long since the extraordinary boom in 
seed Potatoes, when Northern Star and 
Eldorado were realising more than their 
weight in gold. What do we find now, at the 
start of another year’s Potato planting? All 
these highly-belauded pcjiftsu are hardly ever 
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heard of, while the good old standard sorts 
are in greater request than ever. In this 
locality, where the gardens are small, and 
mostly walled or fenced in, there is no variety 
so much in request as the American Rose. 
The true American Rose is of a pale pink 
colour, and of an oval, or kidney, shape, but 
there are inferior sorts of a much darker 
colour, that are usually called German Rose, 
and quite an inferior kind to the above. Cot¬ 
tage and amateur gardeners invariably take 
great pride in growing a few early Potatoes 
that can bo lifted in time to get some kind of 
winter greens put in. The Early Rose 
Potato meets the wants of the majority of 
such. -J. G Gosport. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Fires may be discontinued 
now', unless plants are brought from the 
stove, and in that case a little warmth on 
cold nights will bo desirable. It is seldom 
now that the thermometer falls below 
50 degs. in a roomy, well constructed house. 
Plants for summer decoration will be found 
among the following : Aehiincnes. when well 
grown, are bright and showy, either in pots, 
pans, or baskets. Gloxinias and Strepto- 
earpi will make a pretty group in a shel¬ 
tered part of the house in a light position. 
The hybrid Nieotianas, potted on into 7-inch 
pots, make a very pretty group. Balsams are 
easily grown; the finest lot of these I have 
seen for some years was grown in a deep 
frame and the lights drawn off at every 
favourable opportunity. Carnations of the 
American section will continue flowering 
most of the summer, if they have plenty of 
root space. Cockscombs, when well for 
ward in the warm-frame, may be gradually 
hardened and taken to the conservatory ; 
and. of course, there will Is* plenty of Lilies 
of tin* luncifolium section, and those who wish 
may have various kinds of retarded plants. 
Then, among hardw ooded plants, tin 1 re are 
beautiful things, if one wishes for them. 
Pimelea Hendoisoni and P. sjmh tabilis are 
not at all difficult to grow. Kalosanthcs coc¬ 
ci nen is appreciated by those who can grow it 
well, though not a flower for cutting. Ciner¬ 
aria stellata is bl ight now. and gives a colour, 
or colours, which are not common just now'. 
Well-grown plants of Azaleas (both Indian 
and Ghent varieties) which have been held 
back are useful. A group of Imantopliyllums 
is striking, and the flowers last some time. 
The plants are easily grown. Our plants, 
which are. now in bloom, have been kept all 
winter in a cool-house, and we have never 
had the flowers finer. The plants are easily 
raised from seeds, though it takes time to 
grow flowering plants. The time to prune 
greenhouse plants, if pruning is required, is 
immediately after flowering. 

The propagating-house. This is always 
a busy house. There is always some work to 
be done in it, either in striking cuttings, 
raising seedlings, or grafting. If Roses are 
forced, when the first flush of bloom is over 
the young wood will have acquired firmness 
sufficient for making cuttings, and every bit 
of wood with a bud attached will make a 
plant in a warm, close bed. Where possible, 
a little bit of old wood forms a good base for 
a cluster of roots, but any bit of wood with a 
joint w ill form roots, if cut at that joint. The 
best plunging-bed is a thick layer of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or half (h eaved leaves, that will hold 
both heat and moisture. In a bed of this 
character the cuttings may be laid in thickly 
and be lifted out and potted as soon ns the 
roots are formed. They root Ixetter ami more 
quickly when placed direct into the moist 
fibre or leaves than when placed in soil in 
pots or boxes, but the plants should Ik* potted 
up b*fore the roots extend, and the soil 
should be of the same temperature as the 
bed. When potted, the little plants should l>e 
kept warm and comfortable for a time; 
afterwards they may lx* hardened oft and 
planted out in beds, and will flower in the 
autumn. It is, of course, not of much use* to 
propagate these plants which are not a suc¬ 
cess on their own roots iu this way, but we do 
not, as a rule, force delicate varieties, so we 
nre generally safe in taking cuttings for the 
forced plants. / ”> 
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Ferns under glass. —Young plants from 
spores that were sown in autumn will soon 
be ready for pricking off into boxes. This is 
best done in tufts, as better plants are ob¬ 
tained in this way. Small plants of choice 
kinds should be shifted on before they be¬ 
come pot-bound. Young plants should al¬ 
ways be helped on in heat ; even the kinds 
which do in a cool greenhouse move very 
slowly when young, unless they are made com¬ 
fortable. They want moist surroundings, but 
not too much water at the root, till some pro¬ 
gress lias been made. A plant with a pot fill 
of hungry roots will take a good deal to drink, 
and a Jittl * stimulant in the water will be 
beneficial once a week or so. This treat¬ 
ment will be harmful till roots are abundant. 
All Ferns must have a liftle shade now. Per¬ 
manent blinds are expensive, but .summer 
cloud is cheap and easily applied. 

Orotiard-house. —A tap-dressing of rich 
compost will be* useful to trees bearing a 
full crop. When? n ut ssaiv, a rim of zinc 
can be fitted round the top of the pot, to pre¬ 
vent water flowing over. The roots will soon 
find the fresh supply of food, and it will be 
more beneficial than doing too much with 
strong liquids. The final thinning of the 
young shoots may be given now. and, if neces¬ 
sary, to improve the shape and symmetry of 
the tree, an old shoot, if fruitless, may Ik* 
shortened back. Give daily syringiugs in 
bright weather (especially in the afternoon), 
and close with a moist atmosphere. This 
treatment will cans** the fruits to swell 
rapidly, and red-spider will not live under 
such conditions. In the evenings a little 
ventilation may be given along the ridge. 

Late vinery. I)o not let the night tem- 
|H*rature fall below 60 degs. This will allow' 
of a little chink of air being given last thing 
at- night, when the weather is favourable. 
There will be a good deal of work now* in 
regulating growth. Tie the shoots out at 
regular distances apart, so that tlx* foliage 
may have* room for full development. Do not 
|>erinit inside borders to g-*t too dry. The de¬ 
mand upon the roots is not so heavy now ns 
it will lx* later, but it is difficult to moisten a 
very dry spot even when we know where the 
spot is. and can loosen the surface with a 
fork. No gardener will |H*rmit his inside 
borders to remain dry. The dry places are 
usually found near the hot-water pipes. 

Pines. It is usual to have sjK'cial times 
for overhauling the Rims, setting all hands 
on the work to get it done s|x*cdilv. Sin kers 
may be taken off and old stools cleared away 
when desirable, without waiting for a special 
repotting reason. Strong successions can be 
made to show fruit by cooling down and 
keeping rather drier for a week or two. to 
give a check. Night teinjrerature of fruiting- 
housc, 65 degs. to 70 degs. ; successions, 
60 degs. to 65 (legs. To grow Pines well they 
should be potted firmly in the very best loam, 
enriched with a little lmrse manure, bone 
meal, and a sprinkling of soot. The bulk 
must be good loam cut with the turf, and 
allowed to lie in a heap for from three to 
six months. It will lx* an advantage if the 
manure is mixed in the heap when stacked. 

Outdoor garden. Those who make a 
specialty of hardy plants will find this a good 
time to buy anything new, and for the first 
season, at anv rate, to plant them iu the re¬ 
serve beds, where an eye can Ik? kept upon 
them. Very often tlx* new things are small, 
and require careful treatment the first year. 
Afterwards in any fresh arrangement of the 
herbaceous beds and borders they can be 
used for grouping in suitable situations. 
Shade-loving plants will have special posi¬ 
tions made for them, and the same treatment 
will Ik? given to those which thrive best in 
sunshine. Hardy Ferns may Ik? moved now, 
to make new groups, although, of course, 
they are better without disturbance in a 
general way. Carnations are now growing 
freely, and if the soil is a dry and porous one, 
a little ni id eh will be useful before the dry 
weather s**ts in. Keep a dose watch upon 
Ron's to remove suckers. The Manetti stock 
is the worst sinner in this respect, hut this is 
not so much used now. Tea and other Roses 
may be planted out of pots now, and will 
flower well this season. Only plants which 
have been grown cool, or are at least well 


hardened, are suitable for planting now. 
Viola eomuta is an old plant, but it makes 
a very pretty edging, or may be used as a 
ground-work. 

Fruit garden. - Blister ill Peach foliage is 
generally supposed to be caused by cold cur¬ 
rents chilling the young growth, and, to a 
large extent, this theory is correct, but there 
are contributory causes, such as deficient 
root action through bad drainage of the bor¬ 
der. I once knew a bad case of Peach-mil- 
dew r cured by cutting a deep drain along 
the front of the border, and though most of 
us know eases where a covering of glass baa 
cured blister, the cure is more complete 
where the roots have been lifted and made 
comfortable. Blister is generally accom¬ 
panied by mildew and insects, and the first 
thing to do in a ease of blister is, after re¬ 
moving tlx* worst leaves, to make a deter¬ 
mined attack upon the fungus ami insects. 
A strong mixture of soft soap, sulphur, and 
Tobacco-powder, mixed with warm water and 
passed through the syringe, repeated if neces¬ 
sary, which it probably will be, will lead to 
clean growth, which in due time can Ini 
thinned and laid in. Peach-trees in bad con¬ 
dition should have the roots lifted and some 
good loam worked round the roots in re¬ 
planting. Of course, the autumn is the time 
to do this work. See that the Strawberries 
are mulched with long stable litter in good 
time. If runners are not required for propa¬ 
gation, cut them off and pull up all weeds, 
Bono-im al may be used freely as a dressing 
to outside borders. 

Vegetable garden. Cardoons are not 
much grown, except in the ve ry largest estab¬ 
lishments. They are not difficult to grow, 
but they take up space and cause sons? 
labour. The earliest plants arc usually 
startl'd in small pots iu lx*at, and are then 
hard ned off and planted out iu May in 
trenches 18 inches wide and 5 feet apart, the 
plants being 15 inches apart iu the rows, llx? 
next crop is usually raised from seeds planted 
in the trenches at tlx* same distances apart, 
the seeds being planted in patches of two 
or three iu a patch, to be reduced to one if 
all tlx* seeds grow . The after-cull lire is 
something like that for Celery in tlx? matter 
of blanching* first surrounding the stems 
with hay or straw bands and then earthing 
up. French cooks will ask for Cardoons, 
but English cooks rarely require them ; still, 
a gardener in a large place is hardly safe 
without a row or two. The Chines-* Yam. 
that was to take tlx* place of the Potato 
some fifty years ago, seems to have disaji- 
|K*arcd. We grew it for a few years, but no¬ 
body seemed to can* much for it, and the 
labour of its cultivation was considerable. If 
the ground was rich and deep, it would bur¬ 
row- in the ground a yard deep, and the 
kitchen garden man used very strong language 
sometimes when digging it. The Chinese 
Artichoke is never likely to become popular, 
although when well grown it makes a nice 
dish. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COKING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 1-Uh .—A little earth has 1 k*cii drawn 
over Potatoes which are through tlx* ground. 
On tlx* early border the plants are up a good 
height. Hazel rods have lx*en b*nt over 
these, and they are covered on cold nights 
with canvas. All tlx* hardiest of the bedding 
plants are now in cold-frames or temporary 
makeshifts, covered at night. IVntsteinons, 
where the cuttings have Iksmi rooted in a 
cold-frame, have 1h*cii planted out. A bed of 
early white Asters has lx*en planted for early 
cutting. 

May 1/fth .—Potted off Achimenos and seed¬ 
ling Gloxinias anil Stroptoearpi. Potted 
Tuberoses for late blooming, shifted on 
Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums. Plant- 
houses an* vaporised as soon as insects are 
noticed. Shifted a few large plants of 
Agapanthus into tubs for standing outside. 
Put in cuttings of silver-leaved Euonymus 
into boxes in bent. Grafted a lot of choice 
Ivies upon the eomon Irish Ivy. These will 
Ik* grown indoors for a time. 

May 11th. - Play ; tjt^| out,, a lot of bulbs 
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which have been forced. These arc planted 
in vacant spots round the shrubbery. We are 
getting pretty well filled up with these things 
now. Prepared a new shady site for hardy 
Ferns. Planted a lot of seedling Auriculas 
and Primroses. A good many of the blue, or 
what should have been blue. Primroses art; 
purple and crimson. This change is not un¬ 
common with us. 

May 10th. - Several beds of spring flowers, 
including bulbs, have been cleared, and the 
ground dressed with compost ready for other 
things. Violas and late Tnli)M» will remain 
some time longer yet. and Begonias, Cannns, 
and other things will l>e kept for them. 
Sowed more Marrow Peas, including Ne Plus 
Ultra and Autocrat. Planted more Runner 
Beans ; sowed early Carrots. The hoc is used 
often now. 

May 17th.— Syringed Rosea on walls with 
Quassia extract. A little Tobacco-liquor was 
used with R. to add to its efficiency. It ap 
pears to have made a clean sweep of the flies. 
Lateral growth is often stopped and regu¬ 
lated in vineries and Peach-houses. Liquid- 
manure is given freely to Grapes which have 
passed the stoning stage. When one is sure 
about the drainage, it is not easy to over¬ 
water inside borders. Generally the mis¬ 
take is made the other way. 

May JSth. Most of our lwdding plants are 
ready to go out. We shall begin to get the 
vacant beds planted next week, setting the 
hardiest things out first. Groups of annuals 
have been thinned, so that each plant has 
room enough to grow. Sweet Peas have been 
staked with feathery Hazel sticks, to give 
plenty of scope for the tendrils. Made a new 
plantation of Rhubarb by dividing the roots, 
which have been forced. Sowed more let¬ 
tuces and planted out spare plants from a 
sowing made in frames. 

CORRESPONDENCE* 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inner led in 

CJardk.VINO free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of (Jardkmno, 17, F nr nival-street , Holl/orn , 
London, li.C. letters on business should !*• sent to the, 
I'i huhiiku. The name and address of the sender arc 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
he used in the paper. When more than one query is Meat, 
each shoultl tw. on a separate piece of paper, and not more, 
than three queries should he sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardkmno has to Ite 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
altrays be. replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming ftruit.— /leaders who desire, our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of th-' sum- kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
see u ni correspomlents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe, and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences In t ween varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that thfcc 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We ran umtert^'m 
to name onlyfnnr varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions arc observed 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lonicera fragrantissima increasing (It. st. 
Vault .—This can be increased from cuttings at any 
time during September and October. Put half- 
ripened shoots into sandy soil in a cold frame or into 
pots, and stand in ttie frame if you only want a few 
phuits. 

Mimuluses (.1/.).—The improved strains of these 
have very large and finely-marked Mowers, and in 
most eases these are associated with a hold, vigorous 
liahit. A cool greenhouse is the best place for plants 
in pots, and if well looked after, watered, and occa¬ 
sionally syringed they will keep effective for a con¬ 
siderable time. A pan of seedlings will give a succes¬ 
sion of plants that will last all through the summer. 

Treatment of Tropeeolum tricolor — As 
soon as the flowers fade,and the foliage shows signs of 
decay, gradually diminish the supply of water, not, 
however, allowincs tlie foliage to droop from the want 
of it, but watering only when dry, giving the plants 
enough to moisten the soil through. When tlit’ leaves 
have turned quite yellow and ripe take the bull* out 
of the soil and store it away in dry sand in a cool 
place, pot ting it again by the middle of August. 

Early Chrysanthemums showing premature 
buds —It is one of the vagaries of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemum to produce premature 
hud's and quite early in the spring, while the young 
plants are in small puts, they do not seem able to 
grow away freely. You did quite right lo pinch out 
the buds, and we think you had better pinch bark to 
ttie small stems, to induce the plant to break away 
from ttie axils of the remaining leaves. Do not be 
discouraged because of this, as these plants often 
develop into pretty specimens by the early autumn. 

Treatment of Myrtles (M.).— By leaving the 
roots entire when repotting, the plants will certainly 
make most progress. At the same time, if you do not 
wish to put the plants into so large a receptacle, 
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yon may. with a sharp knife, pare off a portion of 
the outside of the ball of roots, and repot in the 
same sized pot. There is, however, no absolute need 
to shift root-hound Myrtles into large pots, as by 
watering freely with liquid-manure the health and 
vigour of the plants may be maintained for a long 
time. Hoot and guano-water, given in a clear state 
and not too strong, are both excellent. Loam and a 
little leaf-mould and some rotten stable-manure make 
an excellent compost for Myrtles, and it should be 
rammed firmly around the roots when potting. 

Increasing Aubrletias <<!. 11. Voles) -There Is 
no difficulty whatever in raising these from seed. 
Sow the seeds in a box, and stand in a cold frame in 
the spring, and prick out into other boxes when tit, 
finally putting into their permanent quarters. You 
cannot, however, depend on the seedlings coming 
true. You say you have obtained a few plants, in 
which ease it is very easy to increase the stock from 
cuttings by inserting into pots filled with sandy soil 
short tops, standing them in a cold-frame and shad¬ 
ing for a time. Aubrietias are also easily increased 
by division, which is best done when the flowering is 
over. 

Treatnient of bulbs (o.).— Allow your bulbs in 
(trass, nr where they arc, to remain for some time to 
make all tlie leaf-growth they can. This is needful 
for a few weeks. The leaves then turn yellow and 
ripen, ami they will soon die away. In the ease of 
bulbs, unless those you wish to have removed before 
the leaves ripen, it is best to lift them carefully 
with roots uninjured and at once replant in furrows 
rather close together, under a north wall or fence, 
where they will thrive and perfect their leafage. The 
bulbs can remain where thus laid in all the summer, 
if the ground he not wanted, and ran he lifted and 
replanted in October. But we cannot- say that the 
flowers they produce will be as good as new bulbs 

Azaleas dropping their leaves (.1.) -There 
may be more than one cause for this. Either the 
roots may have perished through careless watering, 
or the soil may have come into, and remained, in too 
dry a state. The roots of the Azalea are hair-like 
fibres, and these quickly perish when the soil be¬ 
comes sour ami surcharged with moisture, or is dust 
dry. All that can he done now is to cut the plants in 
somewhat and water carefully. If not too much in¬ 
jured, they will break into fresh growth. By no 
means repot, but if the drainage is clogged, that- 
should be put right, and if the soil has become very 
dry in the centre of the ball, the pots should lie 
placed in a tub of water for a time, until every 
particle of soil in them is thoroughly moistened. 

Window Fern-case ( W .).—The floor of your Fern- 
ease should lie a flat zinc trough, with a small out¬ 
let pipe to carry off surplus moisture. This may be 
partially filled with rubble, and oil it be laid some 
pieces of tufa-st me or rock, making in this way small 
pockets' to hold soil, and in these may lie planted 
Ferns and Mns.-es. The best compost is that com¬ 
posed of turfy-loam, peat, leaf-soil, and sand, with 
which are mixed some small pieces of charcoal. Some 
small Ferns may lie kept in pots, tint those planted 
out will probably thrive best. After planting such 
varieties as Ptcris eretiea, Duvaliia bull at a As- 
piciiium Trirhoinanes. Adiantum eapillusrVeneris, 
and other Ferns, put amongst them, to make a cal pet, 
Sclaginelki Kraiissiana. Such plants as these will 
soon furnish your ease and produce a very pretty 
effect. 

Layering Ferns LI.).- There are a few of what 
are ealled proliferous Ferns, producing tiny plantlets 
on the fronds, that ean he increased in the way re¬ 
ferred to. But if these tiny plantlets be cut off and 
planted thickly in sandy soil in pans or pots, and 
covered up for a time, they soon root and make nice 
young plants. As a rule. Ferns are raised by sowing 
the spores obtained from prolific fronds, cut when 
well filled with brown spore cases on the undersides, 
laid on newspaper to dry. then shaken out, gathered 
up, and sown thinly on sandy soil in pois or pans, 
gently moist cued, and stood in a warm greenhouse or 
frame, and shaded. Presently the surface of the 
soil becomes coated with a greenish growth, from 
out of which tiny Ferns fronds spring, and soon after 
these seedlings call be lifted out and be potted to 
grow larger. 

Treatment of Canna seedlings The 

('anna seedlings should be potted ill small pots in a 
compost of peat or leaf-mould, and loam, with which 
plenty of silver sand lias been incorporated, and 
plunged in hot tom-heat, an atmospheric temperature 
of C.:> (legs, being maintained. When the roots have 
readied the sides of the pots the seedlings should he 
shifted on into larger sizes, and a liberal allowance of 
well-decayed hot-bed or Mushroom-bed manure added 
to the compost. When making strong growth they 
should receive plentiful supplies of water. Ample 
drainage should be provided, or the large amount of 
water necessary during the summer will tend to 
render the soil dogged and sour, which will cause the 
plants to assume an unhealthy appearance. If it is 
wished to grow plants from February sown seed to 
flow (ring size in the same year a temperature of 
r.r» decs, should be maintained about them during all 
periods of their growth. 

FRF IT. 

Fruit-treos for north walls (Moira ).-Morollo 
Cherries do well in this position. Gooseberries and 
Currants succeed admirably on a north wall. With us 
they not only grow freely, but fruit profusely, and 
very often wiieii the bushes are thin of fruit in the 
most favourable positions, tho-e on our nort h walls arc 
carrving full crops, the reason doubtless being that 
favourably situated bushes bloom early and are often 
nipped by spring frosts; whereas those on a cool north 
aspect- are late ill blooming and escape. The siic- 
eession of fruit secured from plants on a north wall 
is worthy of consideration; fruits do not begin to 
ripen until those in sunny quarters are matured, and 
they remain sound and good long after the latter 
are over. This is a great advantage and one which 
would be appreciated everywhere. Black Currants, 


Red and White Currants, and all varieties of Goose¬ 
berries succeed on north walls. In some places there 
may be borders of good soil along the bottom of the 
walls, and in such eases planting is easily done; 
even when places have to bo entirely prepared for 
the bushes, little difliculty need he experienced, as 
u trench lias only to be taken out and good aoil 
substituted before planting. A trench 3 feet or 
4 feet wide and 2 feet or so in depth will hold suffi¬ 
cient good soil to keep the plants going on well for 
many years. As to distance apart and style of train¬ 
ing. we prefer putting the plants in ffom 2 feet to 
:i feet apart, and taking from three to six branches 
up from each, training them at equal distances 
asunder, and restricting them to straight shoots 
clothed with closely-set spurs. 

VEGETABLES. 

Woodlice (C. II. (’lark ).—These are very difficult 
pests to destroy. They inhabit walls or woodwork, 
being found hi all sorts of crevices. The best 
remedy, as a rule, is found in the liberal use of 
ladling water close to the walls where there are no 
roots to injure. They may also he trapped by lay¬ 
ing pieces of brick, tile, slate or board near their 
haunts, which they will creep under. They may alao 
be poisoned by laying pieces of Potato about, these 
having been previously boiled ill water in which some 
arsenic has been dissolved. W’e may Hay, however, 
that the boiling-water remedy is by far the best. 

Tomato plants falling (IF.). —It is unusual for 
small plants of Tomatoes from seed to fail, as vours 
have, from other causes than damping, through excess 
of watering, or because subjected to a very low 
temperature. Ill what temperature they have been 
kept, we do not know. The decay does not seem to 
have arisen from any insect attacks or from fungus. 
If you have not done so, we should advise you to 
sow seed again at once under glass, and for earlier 
fruiting purchase a few strong plants to go on with. 
We have recently had some very cold nights, and un¬ 
less you kept up a nice warmth the low night tem¬ 
perature would do the tender young plants great 
harm. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Newbold. — 1. We should not pinch Nicotiana 
aflinis. You will mar the effect of the plants if you 
do so. 2, The Darwin Tulips (Breeders) flower in May, 
along with what are known as Cottage or May- 
flowering Tulips. You ought to see a collection of 

the above and make your own selection.- B. Paul.— 

Sve article re. “Refuse from Acetylene Gas-making," 

in our issue of December 23rd, 11)05, p. 504.- 

Clydesdale. — See advertisements in our issue of 

April 13th, p. ix.- J. G.— ll the season is a very dry 

one, then you may leave the Grass-hox off, as the 
mown Gruss prevents the lawn drying up. You must, 
however, mow it every week.- K. M. — Yes; un¬ 

fortunately, your Black Currant-bushes have been 
badly attacked by the mite, and we fear nothing 

short of burning them will clear out the pest.- 

II. Moore. — All depends on the soil. It is too late to 
apply any top-dressing. This should have been done 
in tiie iintumu or in the early spring, using a mix¬ 
ture of good loam, rotten manure, and wood ashes, 
and sowing in April on the bare patches some Rood 
Grass seed. If the lawn is mown weekly, there is 

no necessity to roll it.-./. Fraud *.—Your Melons 

have been attacked by " canker.” See the last para¬ 
graph in the article on “The Cultivation of Melons," 

in our issue of May 4th, p. 120.- K. Balding .—The 

soot has, no doubt, been the cause of the trouble, 

and has quite burned up the stems and the leaves.- 

Jardtnier.—Svv list of good Cactus Dahlias for the 
garden, in our issue of November 11th, 1005, p. 4*0. 
These were selected by the R.H.8. as being the best 
for the purpose. You will also And a selection of 
Pompons in the issue of April 1st, 1005, p. 5S. A copy 
each of these ean be bad of the publisher, post free, 
for 2’d. If you write to the Secretary, National 
Dahlia Society, " Boy ton," Foots Cray. Kent, he will 
send you a iist of the varieties which have been 

selected for the purpose you mention.-W’. T.— 

Quite impossible to suggest any reasons, as you say 
nothing whatever as to how your plants are grown. 

- Gosling .—Ask the advice of some gamekeeper in 

your district.- Amaryllis.—A handsome flower as 

far as colour goes, but wanting in the fine form tho 
newer hybrids have. When your seedlings bloom you 
should submit some of the finest to the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society. We do 
not know’ that the white form you speak of has yet 

been sent out.-Whienaroii.—You had better ask a 

horticultural builder to look at your boiler. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUSTS. 


Names of plants -Cecil M. Andry.-Thcrc are 
now so many Daffodils that it is quite impossible for 
us to name them. You ought to submit good speci¬ 
mens, not such as you send, to a specialist. The other 
specimen is the drooping Star of Bethlehem (Orni- 

thogalum nutans.)- E. B .—The Shad Bush (Amelan* 

elder canadensis).-.4. 11. M .-Ruhusi spcetahilis.—- 

O. S .—Tritclcia uniflora lilaeina.- K. F. A.— Speci¬ 
mens insufficient.- E. C.—The Jew’s Mallow (Kerria 

japoniea fl. pI.).--D. G.-Cydonia japonica.- W.~ 

Hciid better specimen.- F. J. —1. Probably a Sedge. 

Must have flowers. 2, Teiicrium frut ieans. 3. Aubrie- 
tia. poor variety. Af. B.-l, Sophora (Edwardsia) 

tet rapt era. 2. Exoehorda grandiflora.- E. V.—The 

Bird Cherry (Primus Padus).- C. G. Curtis.—Jew's 

Mallow (Kerria japonica fl-pi ).- Mervyn .—Polygala 

serpy Dacca.- A .-The name of your Ivy-leaved 

Pelargonium is L EIegante, which has been in culti¬ 
vation many years. 


ame of fruit - W\ F ..-Apple looks like a poor 
imen of Lady Hcnniker. It is hardly fair to send 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

REVERSION IN PRIMROSES. 

Tub ease of reversion of the double lilac 
Primroses Mr. Crook refers to as having 
been seen at Hackwood, had its duplicate 
some thirty years ago in a market garden at 
Feltham, where 1 saw a big batch ot a double 
revert to a single, and stock of it was put 
into commerce under the name of Lilacina. I 
saw duplicates of these singles in one of the 
groups of hardy spring flowers recently shown 
at a Royal Horticultural meeting. It is a 
matter for surprise to find these doubles thus 
reverting at Hackwood Park, because for 
many years there they did so well and 
bloomed so finely. About 1870 I met with a 
very beautiful smgb crimson Primrose in a 
garden near Southampton. It was one of the 
most perfect ever seen. It was later put into 
commerce under tho name of auriculnefiora. 
Its origin was unknown, but I feel assured 
that, line the single lilac, it was a product 
of reversion from the old double crimson 
Primrose. I have also seen the single form 
of the double white. When such reversions 
occur the plants seem to be more free flower¬ 
ing. and they produce pollen and Beed. In 
all eases of reversion it will l>3 seen that the 
single flowers have thrum eyes—that is, have 
clusters of pollen cases well up in the throat 
or eye of each flower. It is only such that 
develop douhleness, as it is these anthers 
which change into petals, and in doing so de¬ 
stroy the organs of fertility. That singles 
are much more beautiful than doubles there 
can be no doubt, in addition to which by pro 
ducing seed they can thus be propagated. 
Doubles can be increased only by division, 
and in hot, dry seasons are most difficult to 
keep alive, except in districts near the sea 
or where there is considerable rainfall. Many 
years ago v/e had fully twelve distinct varie¬ 
ties of double Primroses, including white, 
mauve, lilae, rose, Scotch purple, deep 
purple, crimson, and several others of Dutch 
production. Years ago many very fine true 
non-fertile doubles of the Chinese Primula 
were raised. So far as the Chinese Primrose 
is concerned, no doubt we have in the doub¬ 
ling, compensation in a race of beautiful semi¬ 
doubles that do seed, though sparingly. We 
have no such race in hardy Primroses, and I 
do not think we want them. However, if in 
one direction, so far as hardy flowers are 
concerned, there is reversion, so also 
is there advance, for we have in the 
Polyanthus section wonderfully fine and 
beautiful things. Last spring I obtained 
from Mr. Crook, on behalf of our borough 
gardener, a packet of seed of these flowers. 
The resultant plants are now in bloom, 
and the town gardener is delighted with 
the beauty, size, and rich colouring he 
finds in them. I saw amongst them the finest 
blue Polyanthus I have ever noticed, and 


several others having blue shades, showing 
that the Wilson race of blue Primroses had 
influenced the seed-producing flowers. 
Kingston-on-Thames. A. D. 
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CHILDREN’S FLOWER COMPETITIONS. 

It is pleasing to note the growing popularity 
of flower competitions promoted amongst 
children. These flower competitions include 
plants raised from cuttings and from seed, 
and also cut flowers, especially those grown 
in gardens, or of the children’s own growth 
from cheap seeds supplied to them, whilst in 
some cases the aim of these competitions is to 
induce children to adhere more closely to 
their respective schools or bodies, having, 
perhaps, no higher aim. In other cases the 
desire is to induce children to learn some¬ 
thing of the cultivation of flowers, and also to 
become thus early cultivators, in tho hope 
that in after years the lessons may bear fruit 
and thus induce them to become in their re¬ 
spective spheres of life amateur or cottage 
gardeners. 

It lias often been my lot to be invited to 
assist in the promotion cf these competitions, 
aud also to help make awards. In some cases 
cheap bulbs, such as bedding Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Daffodils, are provided, the chil¬ 
dren having instructions how to pot and grow 
them, then at a stated time in the spring to 
bring them to their places of assembling to 
compete for small prizes. Sometimes the 
subjects are early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
these being special favourites, because they 
make such excellent town plants. Classes 
for plants in pots and for bunches of cut 
flowers, constitute the October competitions, 
and very interesting they are. Annuals are 
much in request for school competitions. 
Half-an-ounce or so of seed of some dozen or 
so of good easily grown kinds is distributed in 
the ratio of two or four packets—very tiny 
ones—to each child. In one ease there have 
been distributed eight seeds, each of two 
varieties, of Sweet Peas, with instructions to 
each of tho little competitors how to prepare 
the soil, sow the seeds, protect the young 
plants from birds, support them with sticks, 
and general treatment. The actual competi¬ 
tion in this case will be the best bunches of 
one variety in one claes, and of two varieties 
in the others. This is a competition that has 
taken strong hold of children, especially when 
shown brightly coloured illustrations of the 
beautiful Sweet Peas, now so plentiful and 
so cheap. 

Perhaps the most extensive competition, yet, 
on the whole, the best, because the exhibits 
have with proper treatment long lives, is one 
of small pot plants. There are cases in which 
these where the competitions have been some 
years established that comprise some 1,000 
to 1,200 plants, all owned by the children, 
because purchased by them through the com¬ 
petition committee, and grown by them also. 
These consist largely of Pelargoniums, Pe¬ 
tunias, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Lobelias, and 
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others, all easy to grow. Every plant when 
issued has a small piece of tape, with a seal 
attached, placed loosely round the stem, and 
no plant is allowed to compete that has not 
such a mark attached. The plants when dis¬ 
tributed to the children in May are then well- 
rooted in 60-sizod pots. For each one a penny 
is paid. As the competition is held usually 
towards the end of July, the plants have to 
he shifted at once into ft-inch pots, and grown 
on, and it is here where the children’s skill is 
tested, as much depends on the way the re¬ 
potting is done, the quality of the soil used, 
the cleanness as well as size of pot, and the 
way the plant is later tended. Competitions 
with wild flowers are, of course, common at 
most rural flower shows, and very often chil¬ 
dren set up several scores of bunches. These 
competitions do no real good except so far 
that they may test the taste or artistic tem¬ 
perament children may display in making 
bouquets that are worthy of the name. Un¬ 
fortunately, these efforts seldom show anything 
pleasing, as so often the exhibits are mere 
clumsy bunches, devoid of taste or beauty. 
A special weak feature of the competitions U 
that they encourage children to raid hedge¬ 
rows, meadows, and woods, and collect wild 
flowers somewhat ruthlessly, thus robbing 
nature of much of her charm and beauty. 
Still further, the wastefulness shown in con¬ 
nection with these wild flower competitions in¬ 
dicates that children do not learn to value or 
to love flowers. But when they grow them in 
gardens or pots it is different, and they 
learn then to love and fully appreciate such 
flowers. R. R. K. 


BEHAVIOUR OF VIOLETS. 

Soil and situation appear to influence these 
considerably. This espeeiallv applies to tho 
long-stemmed single kinds. During the past 
two years I have been trying many kinds, 
with varied results. Situated as I am, in a 
low position, most of the long-stemmed single 
kinds are not satisfactory. Princess of 
Wales and California run to leaf, and can¬ 
not bear the damp in the early autumn. Two 
years ago I grew both of these beside Victoria 
Regia and Czar in an open position, giving 
them liberal culture in summer; when 
autumn came I put lights over them. This 
was of no avail, as by the spring they had 
rotted back to the main crown, California 
dying quite out. In April of 1906 I filled a 
long border in a favourable 6pot not far from 
a high wall facing west with Princess of 
Wales, Czar, and Victoria Regia, giving them 
plenty of room. Princess of Wales bloomed 
far more freely than the others up to Janu¬ 
ary, giving fine blooms, but with severe cold 
they are now (end of March) almost dead. 
This spring I saw Princess of Wales doing 
well at Frimley Park, Surrey, and at Hack- 
wood, where tlie soil and air are drier. In 
both of the above-named gardens I was told 
Comte de Brazza was a failure. This, with 
me, is quite a success. 

My best single blue kind this year is La 
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Franco. Although ifc did not bloom so freely I 
as Princess of Wales in autumn, it compen¬ 
sated for this later on. With me the leafage I 
is smaller and the foot stalks shorter, thus 
allowing more air amongst the foliage. Last 
summer I grew part of the stock of both 
double and single kinds near glass houses | 
facing south, placing lights over them in 
severe cold, but allowing abundance of air. 
These did not suffer from frost in the least, 
while another batch of plants lifted from the 
open ground early in October and put on a 
spent hot-bed in frames suffered badly. I 
lately saw a fine batch of the long-stemmed 
single kinds, growing in 12-inch pots ; these 
were growing in a slightly heated pit. 

Forde Abbey. J. C. 


ADONIS. 

Among the earlier spring flowers none are 
more welcome than the one or two members 
of the genus Adonis. Small ns a genus, the 
number of species which are familiar to 
growers of hardy plants is yet smaller, while j 
those best known may not exceed three in 
number, and of these two only—the Vernal i 
Adonis (A. vernalis) and the Mandschurian 
Adonis (A. amurensis)—have attained to any j 
degree of popularity. The third species re- j 
ferred to above is the Pyrenean Adonis (A. j 


good decorative subject withal. The double- 
flowered form, like the type, is of elegant 
habit of growth, early flowering, and attains 
about 1 foot high. 

A. vernalis (the Vernal Adonis) is well- 
known. the glistcuiug yellow blossoms in full 
sun often measuring 3 inches to 4 inches 
across. In the light soil of the Thames Val¬ 
ley, with good treatment, I have grown this 
plant nearly 2 feet high, and, seen with many 
of the glistening yellow' blossoms, it is a fine 
plant indeed. There is said to be a white- 
flowered form of this, but I do not remember 
to have seen it. 

A. pyrenaica is also a worthy subject, 
if well grown, and by some it is regarded as 
superior to A. vernalis. I cannot say this is 
my experience. 

These, then, arc the more worthy members 
of this group of early spring flowers, and, 
save for A. amurensis, w'hich commences to 
bloom in February, the others named blos¬ 
som in late March and during April. 

Culture.— All the Adonises prefer a deep 
and light well-drained soil. I am assured 
that the rooting character of these plants is 
not w'ell understood, yet, like the Christmas 
Rose, the roots of the Adonis will penetrate 
to 2 feet in depth in suitable soil. It is worthy 
of note that the Vernal and Pyrenean 
Adonises are imported largely each year, the 


bed of very light and candy soil should be 
given the plants, and soil 2 feet deep will 
grow them well. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND NEELIES. 

Growing Lavender — Being desirous of planting 

some large oeds of Sweet Lavender, 1 will be glad for 
any information on the subject— as to planting, culti¬ 
vation, and general treatment, the best time for 
planting, also where I could procure plants in quan¬ 
tity?— ItALGIKLAND. 

[In growing Lavender, an elevated position, 
with a southern and western exposure, is the 
best. Shelter from the north is also im¬ 
portant. The subsoil must be dry during the 
winter, and the surface soil of a calcareous 
nature. Where a loamy soil overlies chalk, 
though this lx? at a distance of 2 feet from 
the surface, the necessary conditions to suc¬ 
cess are present. A fairly luxuriant growth 
gives the best crop of spikes, and from such 
a better yield of oil is obtained than from 
small, puny flowers, the result of poor, half- 
starved land. If the soil is too rich, then a 
too luxuriant growth, which will not stand 
frost, is set up. When it is desired to in¬ 
crease the stock, pieces with three or four 
growths attached are the best. These, if 
slipped off the plants by a sharp downward 
tug, contain a small portion of old wood 
attached to the base, commonly called a heel. 



Adonis vernalis. From a photograph by Mr. das. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


pyrenaica), which is less frequently met with 
than formerly. Within the past two.decades 
A. amurensis was introduced to British 
gardens, and attracted a deal of attention, 
as much by its earlv flowerinc as by the fact 
that it was a useful garden plant. I well re¬ 
member first seeing the Mandschurian Adonis 
endeavouring to flower in the rock garden at 
Kew some few years ago about the middle of 
February, and the good opinion I then formed 
of it is but enhanced by fuller experience. 
Here, in company with the Crocus and Snow¬ 
drop, and even much earlier than many of the 
earliest bulbous Irises, was one of the best 
additions to early hardy flowers for many 
a year, and those who prize the earliest 
flowering plants will do well to bear this one 
in mind, and plant it freely. The plant is 
more easily obtained to-day, and, being per¬ 
fectly hardy, not merely at the root, but proof 
against the cold of February, when the young 
growths and flower-buds ap]x*nr, the plant is 
invaluable. Of the Mandschurian Adonis 
there is a double-flowered variety, the blos¬ 
soms each about the size of a crown piece, 
the petals a combination of green and gold— 
that is to say, the centre of the blossoms are 
filled by dark green petals, the lower petals 
being a rich yellow colour. This double form 
secured an award of merit from the Royal 
Hoiticultural Society in 1906. when it was 
shown in capital condition. It is not only an 
interesting plant; it is highly desirable and a 
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plants having been collected in their native 
haunts. In collecting these plants it not. in¬ 
frequently happens that the roots are out 
away to within about 2 inches of the root- 
stock, and the plants thus treated invariably 
die when planted in the open garden. Many 
years ago, however, I discovered that by 
planting these collected subjects in boxes 
filled with coal-ashes, or this and Cocoa-nut- 
fibre mixed, even the smallest scraps would 
survive, and, indeed, in this way I have grown 
many of the plants to a large size. I advise 
readers to lay their plants of Adonis, 
Anemone Pulsatilla, etc., which arrive shorn 
of two-thirds of their roots, in boxes filled 
with coal-ashes for the winter, and giving 
no protection, and but little water, plant 
them out in March or April ensuing. It was 
many years ago, after I had experimented in 
the above manner with a batch of unsaleable 
scraps, that the late Robert Parker compli¬ 
mented me upon the excellence of a bed of 
Adonis flowering at 2 feet high. Mr. Parker 
remarked that he had never seen anything 
approaching it in all his experience, and the 
roots were just as deep in the soil as the tops 
were high in the air. In planting in light 
soils these virtually discarded bits I used cow- 
manure freely. Where established plants 
are found, the species produce seeds freely. 
In clay soils, and those generally of a water¬ 
holding nature, the Adonis will not grow so 
well as in a deep light warm soil. A deep I 


From this part roots soon spring. If the 
ground is at all poor, a dressing of farmyard 
manure should lx; dug in previous to plant¬ 
ing, which can lx 1 done in the spring or 
autumn. You had better wait until the 
autumn now, planting a-s early as you can, so 
as to get the plants established before the 
winter. Any nurseryman can supply you with 
plants.] 

Frost and Wallflowers. “Dorset” practi¬ 
cally admits that in dibbling his seedling 
Wallflowers out into rich deep soil they be¬ 
came too gross to enable them to withstand 
severe frosts. When living amidst the market 
gardens of Middlesex, where Wallflowers are 
planted in vast quantities, I have not failed 
to notice what destruction was wrought by 
bare frosts amongst breadths put out on to 
well-manured soil and grown into large plants 
early to induce them to carry winter bloom 
for cutting. But where hardy plant-growers 
who served hawkers or others needing plants 
to bed out in the winter, dibbled out Wall¬ 
flowers for such purpose, not only did they 
use the smaller plants from the March sow¬ 
ing, but these were dibbled out into rather 
poor ground and made firm by much tread¬ 
ing. These plants would remain uninjured 
and be bushy and well rooted. We must re¬ 
member that the Wallflower’s native habitat 
is on old walls, where there is practically no 
soil, and that its alpine nature compels ample 
exposure to all weathers.—D. 
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From a photograph by Mr. Chas. Joues, Bourne, Llneoln. 


Pulruonaria saccharata. 


more frequently in gardens than at one time, 
are the Lungworts, or Pulmonarias, some of 
which must nave had a place in British gar- I 
dens for ages, seeing that the common one, 
I*, officinalis, has been recognised as a native | 
plant. Although not showy plants, as a 
whole, they have a quiet beauty, and the | 
early flowering period of some gives an addi- ( 
tional value beyond their intrinsic beauty. 
To have plants' of their character in bloom j 
in March and onwards is a gain, and we can¬ 
not well afford to be without them even if 
only as a change from the many bulbous 
plants in flower in March and April. It is 
to be feared that the nomenclature is rather 
obscure, and I recollect the late Rev. C. 
Wolley-Dod writing me some years ago to the 
effect that he could distinguish but little be 
tween the various Pulmonarias, such as P. 
saccharata and officinalis. Yet these present ( 
differences quite apparent to those who grow 
them. 

P. saccharata is a handsomer plant than 
P. officinalis, the leaves, spotted with white, 
bmiig larger and longer than those of P. 
officinalis, which are smaller and more 
rounded, and almost unifornily coloured. 
The flowers of P. saccharata are on taller 
stems, and produce a better effect than those 
of the others. I have seen it look very well 
indeed on bold rockwork, with its hand¬ 
somely spotted leaves and its flowers, which 
are of a good purple-blue. 

P. officinalis, though not so showy, is 
more varied in colour, and there are white 
varieties, others with red or pink flowers, 
and others with blue and purple or different 
hues. The white and red varieties are very 
pleasing, and the red ones give a welcome 
little touch of colour in their season. The | 
dwarf 

P. arvernensis, which has blue flowers. 1 
and neat, roughish, spotted leaves, is a good | 
plant, but the white variety, P. arvernensis j 
alba, is more attractive still, and ought to be 
procured by those who have a liking for the j 
Lungworts. 

There are a few other species in cultiva¬ 
tion, but these are hardly procurable from , 
the trade, so that reference to them is un- , 
necessary. A great recommendation pos- i 
scssed by the Lungworts is the fact that they 
are of remarkably easy culture, that they can 
be cultivated in the shade as well as in the 
sun, and that they will do under deciduous 
trees. Their requirements in the way of soil 
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| in almost anything, save poor sandy soils or 
the stiffest and most, obdurate of clays. They 
are easily increased by means of division, or 


can be raised from seeds, when these arc 
procurable. S. A. 

Poppy Anemones from Ireland. I send 
some fine specimens of “St. Brigid” 


This beautiful Ajax Daffodil belongs to the 
bicolor section, and is a novelty whose merits 
received recognition in April, 1904. It will 
be seen from the illustration that in all its 
parts the flower is of large size, and, indeed, 
os seen growing, it is one of the finest. A 
conspicuous feature of the flower is the well- 
rolled back rim of the trumpet, and this ex¬ 
panding well at the mouth, renders the variety 
attractive, even among a large number. 
Judged by the standard of merit as employed 
by the Messrs. Barr, this variety receives 
four marks, which is one mark less than is 
given to the very finest sorts. In colour the 
segments of the perianth are of a creamy 


hue, the trumpet being of the palest canary 
tone, which whitens as the flower ages. The 
plant attains to 12 inches or 14 inches high. 
It is a rather expensive sort. 

E. H. Jenkins. 
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Narcissus Pyramus. From a photograph by Mr. Jos. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 
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THE LUNGWORTS (PULMONARIA). 

Among the “old-fashioned’’ plants whose 
day seemed over, but which one observes 


are also not difficult to supply, as they will 
grow in almost any soil to be found in an 
ordinary garden. Like most plants, they 
appreciate a good loam, but they will thrive 


Anemones grown here.—M ajor Blacker, 
Carrickblackcr, Portadown , Ireland. 

-I am sending a box of blooms of “St. 

Brigid” Anemones, and would be much 
obliged if you would give your opinion of 
them. These blooms were cut from plants 
grown from seed sown last May, the seedlings 
being planted on a piece of ground which was 
very deeply dug and manured pretty freely 
with very well-rotted manure. — James 
Magee, Portadown, Ireland. 

[Very interesting and well-grown flowers, 
the colours rich and varied in both cases. We 
think it is much better to stick to the old 
name, Poppy Anemone, the name St. Brigid 
only causing confusion. The name used as a 
heading to this note is that of the old writers, 
and, we think, far better in every way.—E d.] 

Wallflower Miss Willmott — A decided acqui¬ 
sition to the dwarf, compact, hardy race of annual 
Wallflowers, of which Faerie Queen, Eastern Queen, 
and Purple Queen are well-known varieties, is the 
new variety named above. The colour of the flower 
is quite a new departure among Wallflowers, it 
being nearer to that peculiar shade known as crushed 
Strawberry, and when grown in long lines or in a 
inass is very striking. The habit of the plants is so 
good, and they are so free-flowering, that when more 
generally known it will, without doubt, be largely 
grown.—A. W. 


NARCISSUS PYRAMUS. 
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INDOOR PLANT* 

IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 

This section of Pelargoniums has made great 
strides within the last few years, and the 
different varieties are now employed as 
climbers, as trailers for draping balconies, 
window-boxes, etc., in the flower garden, and 
also for the greenhouse in pots. It is those 
with double or semi-double flowers to which 
these remarks apply, for the single-flowered 
kinds are now rarely met with, though they 
are so exceedingly graceful and pretty that 
their present neglect must be looked upon as 
a decided loss. One drawback is that, as a 
rule, the flowers are very flimsy and quickly 
drop, w'hercas the double kinds stand well. 

It is now about thirty-three years since the 
first double-flowered Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
was sent out. This was Koenig Albert, a 
purplish lilac-coloured flower, whose German 
origin was shown by its name. Soon after 
other kinds were raised, and twenty-five 
y?ars ago, or thereabouts, we began to get 
the wide range in colour which we find in the 
varieties of to-day. From that time to the 
present a vast number of varieties has been 
put into commerce, but some of the older 
kinds still remain favourites; indeed, I am 
told by one of the large growers for Covent 
Garden Market that by far the most popular 
kinds arc still Mme. Crousse, Galilee, and 
Souvenir de Charles Turner. From time to 
time I have flowered most of the new varie¬ 
ties, and have discarded many. The follow¬ 
ing are all good, and they constitute a distinct- 
selection :—Corden’s Glory, scarlet; Cut 
Bloom, blush ; Galilee, soft rose-pink, very 
bushy habit; Kiroflce, violet-purple ; Hector 
Giacomelli, semi-double pink, feathered in 
upper petals with crimson ; Leopard, lilac- 
pink, with large crimson blotch, very dis¬ 
tinct; Lamartine, orange - scarlet; Mme. 
Crousse, silvery - pink ; Princess Victoria, 
pinkish-mauve; Resplendent, scarlet-crim¬ 
son, very large flower, one of the best for 
pillars; Ryecroft Surprise, salmon-pink; 
Souvenir do Charles Turner, reddish-pink, 
feathered maroon ; The Queen, salmon-red ; 
and The King, cerise. 

Beside these there are two very pretty 
forms obtained by the inter-crossing of a 
Zonal and an Ivy-leaved variety—viz., 
Achievement—whose double blossoms are of 
a pleasing shade of soft salmon-pink; and 
Alliance, sent out two or three years ago by 
M. Lomoine, of Nancy. The flowers of this 
are of a pretty blush tint, the upper petals 
being feathered with purple. These two are 
in foliage and growth about midway between 
the Ivy-leaved and Zonal kinds, and are well 
suited for growing into specimens. 

Concerning the single-flowered Ivy leaved 
forms, a word may well be spared for one of 
the original species—viz., Pelargonium 
scutatum, which is a little gem, though I have 
not met with it anywhere than at Kew. It 
is there used in the flower garden for vases 
and for hanging baskets, in each case with 
satisfactory results. Of neat, compact 
growth, P. scutatum also flowers in great pro¬ 
fusion. The flowers are white, slightly 
feathery, with maroon on the upper petals, 
while they are rounder in outline than most 
of the single-flowered Ivy-leaved kinds. 

Of variegated-leaved varieties by far the 
best is L’Elegante, a very old kind, which 
was given a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society over forty years 
ago. Its bright green leaves are heavily 
margined with white, which, when exposed to 
the sun, become deeply suffused with bright 
lose. It is seen to great advantage when 
draping a window-box or in a similar position. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Exhibiting show Pelargoniums.—I shall be 
obliged if you can tell me how long one ought to 
allow for show Pelargoniums to push up their blooms, 
so as to have them ready for a certain date after 
keeping them pinched in?—H. G., A 7 . Devon. 

[The time needed will, to a certain extent, 
depend upon the varieties and the condition 
they are in. as well as other matters; but, 
generally speaking, from six weeks to two 
months should be allowed.] 

Japanese Maples In the greenhouse.— Of 
hardy shrubs that are brought on under glass 
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for the beauty of their blossoms, we have a 
large and varied assortment; but of those 
in which foliage is the only claim to recog¬ 
nition, the various Japanese Maples stand 
forth almost alone, ana very beautiful many 
of them are just as the foliage is first ex¬ 
panded. The cut-leaved forms are especially 
suitable for such a purpose, forming, as they 
do, such light and elegant masses of grace¬ 
fully divided foliage, that are admirably 
adapted for association with flowering plants. 
If the leaves of these Maples are allowed to 
develop in the temperature of a cool green¬ 
house, they will expand much earlier than 
those of outdoor plants, and the delicate 
tinted forms are in this way less liable to 
injury than where exposed to all kinds of 
weather. These Maples are altogether more 
satisfactory when little more than simple 
protection is given them, as, if brought on 
in a temperature as high as some flowering 
shrubs are subjected to in order to develop 
their blossoms, the leaves lose a good deal of 
their freshness quite early in the year; while 
just protected under glass, they will remain 
fresh throughout the season, and in many 
cases die off brightly tinted. From the 
above it must not be assumed that indoor 
culture is necessary for these Maples, as 
they are hardy enough, and a group of 
selected varieties forms a highly ornamental 
feature where favourably situated. 

Alon80a Inclslfolla. —An easily-grown 
plant of a half-shrubby character, which is 
particularly valuable for greenhouse deco¬ 
ration, from the fact that it will continue to 
bloom for months together. Ju3t now it is 
one of the most notable plants in the green¬ 
house, as the flowers, which are very freely 
borne, are of a bright scarlet colour. This 
Alonsoa forms a bushy plant, whose slender 
branches are clothed with narrow leaves, 
about an inch long, and deeply cut, hence the 
specific name of incisifolia. The flowers, 
borne in farily long terminal racemes, are 
only about one-third of an inch in diameter, 
but from their number and brightness of 
colouring they form a very conspicuous fea¬ 
ture. A native of Chili and Peru, from 
whence it was introduced over a century ago, 
this Alonsoa can be readily struck from cut¬ 
tings, put in at any time during the spring 
months. They should be given much the 
same treatment as cuttings of a Fuchsia. If 
struck now and potted on when required, 
these will be in the autumn well-established 
plants in pots 5 inches to 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter, and, in a good light position in the 
greenhouse, will commence to flower early in 
the spring, and if occasionally assisted with 
a little liquid-manure, will continue through¬ 
out the summer. At this last-named season 
the blossoms may not be so much appreciated, 
as the annual kinds, with flowers a goed deal 
in the same way, may be had out-of-doors.— 
T. 

Aoadas. —Among spring flowering plants 
for cold houses the Acacias hold a foremost 
place. In years gone by these were seen far 
more often than now. Few things are more 
ornamental than well-grown Acacias. I was 
reminded of this at the close of March, when 
looking over the gardens at Frimley Park, 
Surrey. Many kinds in full bloom, both large 
and small plants, were arranged amongst 
Arum Lilies, Cinerarias, Salvias, Cyclamens, 
Freesias, and many spring-flowering, hard- 
wooded plants. It is a long time since I have 
seen a conservatory so gay. Among the kinds 
I noticed were Drummondi, armata, pul- 
chella, dealbata, verticillata, pubescens, and 
others. The strong-growing kinds thrive best 
in a good sandy loam. When the pots arc 
full of roots a weak stimulant may be given. 
The plants may be kept to any size, seeing 
they bear close pruning. Some of those above 
noted had been cut back close every year for 
many years, but nothing could have been 
more healthy. Some of tne Acacias, such as 
Riceana, dealbata, and others, make fine 
pillar or roof climbers for cool houses.—C. 

Ce8trum 8mithl. Of the different Ces- 
trums, better known in gardens by the generic 
name of Habrothamnus, three—viz., elegans, 
fasciculatum, and Newelli—have flowers of 
some shade of red, while in aurantiaeum they 
are of a pleasing orange tint. From these 
above named the comparatively new C. Smithi 
furnishes a decided break away, the blossoms 


of this being deep pink. It is also less vigor¬ 
ous in growth than C. elegans, from which it 
is said to be a seedling, as neat bushy plants 
that have been pinched two or three times 
will, in 6-inch pots, flower profusely. Though 
it will flower when small, this Cestrum, like 
the others, may be treated as a pillar plant, 
for which purpose they are all well adapted. 
When allowed space for their development 
the red-flowered kinds will bloom more or less 
nearly throughout the year, while when at its 
best C. aurantiaeum is simply a mass of 
orange-yellow. The usual flowering period 
of this last is in the autumn, though blossoms 
are produced at other seasons, but scarcely 
to the same extent then as in the other kinds. 
All the Oestrums strike root from cuttings in 
the spring as readily as a Fuchsia, and the 
young plants grow freely afterwards. Planted 
out in a prepared bed in the greenhouse, they 
will soon furnish a pillar to a height of a 
dozen feet or more. The individual flowers 
are tubular in shape.—T. C. 

Azalea Deutsohe Perle.— Forty years ago 
this Azalea would have helped to tide over 
many a difficulty, for in those days it was the 
aim of most gardeners to have some Indian 
Azaleas in flower by Christmas, a feat not so 
easy of accomplishment then as it is now. In 
order to obtain early blooms of all the varie¬ 
ties the least trouble is given by Deutsche 
Perle, a semi-double flower of a pure white 
when fully expanded, but when partially 
opened tinged with green at the base of the 
petals. Of this variety I obtained some im¬ 
ported plants in the beginning of October, 
and by the second week in December some of 
them were in full flower. They were kept in 
an ordinary greenhouse, used for Pelargo¬ 
niums and similar subjects, and of late the 
temperature there has ranged generally from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. It will thus be seen that 
they were in no way forced to have them in 
flower thus early. The treatment that the 
plants receive when growing has, however, a 
good deal to do with their season of blooming, 
in proof of which I may mention that I re¬ 
ceived the variety from two different firms on 
the continent-, and whereas those supplied by 
one firm commenced to flower as aforesaid, the 
very earliest of the others did not bloom be¬ 
fore January was well advanced, and even 
then heat had to be used. The variety 
Deutsche Perle is of a rather loose habit of 
growth, a feature which stands it in good 
stead for cutting, ns effective sprays can be 
taken without injuring the plant.—X. 

Nippeastrum (Amaryllis) pardinum.— 

The garden varieties of Hippeastrum 
(Amaryllis) have now been grown for so many 
years that the original species are almost 
lost sight of. This is in some instances a de¬ 
cided loss, particularly so, I think, in the 
case of this species, for the flowers of this are 
not only very beautiful, but quite distinct 
from those of the garden forms. They are 
usually borne two or three together, on a 
scape about 18 inches high. In shape they 
are shallower than those of most of those now 
grown. Their colour is usually a bright 
cream, with just a suspicion of green, and 
they are in the interior heavily dotted with 
crimson. There is, however, a certain amount 
of individual variation, some having larger and 
rounder flowers than others, while the spot¬ 
ting is also equally variable. I have met 
with a particularly fine form under the name 
of H. pardinum superbum. This species has 
not been very much employed by the hybri¬ 
dist, though traces of its influence may be 
occasionally seen among the garden varieties. 
Hippeastrum pardinum first flowered in 
Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea forty 
years ago, it having been introduced by the 
late Richard Pearce, who was mainly instru¬ 
mental in sending home the various species 
of tuberous-rooted Begonias, from whence 
the present day race has been evolved. When 
first distributed the price of Hippeastrum 
pardinum was two and three guineas a bulb. 
—G. S. C._ 

Index to Volume XXVIII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3Jd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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ROSE MARECHAL NIEL ON OWN 
ROOTS. 

Knowing, as a constant reader of Garden¬ 
ing, that you are always interested in the 
efforts of amateurs, I send you a photo I 
have taken of a Rose Marcchal Niel, which I 
struck from a cutting under glass in the 
autumn of 1904. It bloomed first in the 
spring of 1906, nnd had twenty good blooms 
on it. It ia in a 10-inch pot. and was top- 
dressed in the autumn with old stable- 
manure, and when the buds began to show in 
February it had an occasional weak dose of 
Clay’s fertiliser. It has been grown in a 
greenhouse during the winter, with just suf¬ 
ficient heat to keep out frost. 

A. Stanbury pHii.Lirs. 

The Cedars, St. Cuthhert*8, Bedford. 


LONG-BUDDED ROSES. 

One is often asked to supply Roses with long 
buds when executing orders for plants. It is 
not difficult to understand 
such a request, for who is 
there who does not admire a 
deep budded Rose such as 
Gustave Regis? This variety 
is worth growing in quantity 
to provide us with these deep 
buds. Naturally, we shall 
require Roses of other 
coiours, and in making our 
selection we must not omit 
that delightful sort Phari- 
saer, which was so beauti¬ 
fully illustrated in these 
columns a short time ago. 

Then there is the old and 
well-tried Niphetos, which 
yields such quantities of 
snow - white blossoms. 

Whether it be the old variety 
or the climbing form, this 
Rose is always valuable for 
cutting, and, probably, it is 
grown as extensively as any 
sort for this purpose. Of a 
somewhat different type, but 
still a white, is Frau Karl 
Druschki. Its buds are often 
flushed with streaks of red 
that detracts from its useful¬ 
ness, although with many 
this would be an additional 
charm. In Liberty, Rich¬ 
mond, and Lady Battersea 
we have three grand sorts 
of varying shades of red, 
each one deserving extensive 
culture where long budded 
Roses find a demand. Kil 
larney, Madame Abel Chate- 
nay, and Mrs. W. J. Grant Rose Marshal 
are varying shades of pink. by Mr. A. 

I cannot too highly recom¬ 
mend the climbing form of 
the last named. It is a grand acquisition, 
and should be largely planted. From the 
early days of June, and again in autumn, it 
yc-hls a perfect wealth of the delightful buds. 

In Mme. Ravary, Mme. Heetor Leuilliot, 
Mine. Charles Mounier, Anna Ollivier, Lady 
Roberts, nnd Mme. Pierre Cochet are yellow 
and buff shades, each one producing a de¬ 
lightful bud so well adapted for a coat flower. 
Clara Watson and Souvenir du President 
Carnot are among the flesh-pink sorts—per 
haps the best as long-budded varieties. In 
addition to above, I can recommend George 
Laing Paul, Lady Wenlock, Warrior, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, nnd Gloire de Margottin. It may 
safely be said that if this selection does not 
embrace all the long-budded Roses, it does 
at least provide us with some of the best. It 
may be asked how should they be grown to 
give best results? I would suggest that, if 
practicable, a wall be planted witli many of the 
sorts named. Should this not be possible, 
then endeavour to have tall plants, if neces¬ 
sary, supported by stakes. Such plants 
would need but moderate pruning, and, if 
relieved of their oldest growths, they would 
yield quantities of useful buds. 

Rosa. 


Are the new Roses crowding out these old 
favourites? Surely no Rose of recent years 
can surpass in fragrance and beauty this 
lovely old friend, which just now’ is yielding 
its dainty blossoms in such rich profusion 
upon an old plant under glass. Perhaps it 
may be it is too tender in some districts, or 
in others the climbing form grows too luxuri¬ 
antly, and will not bloom. 1 fancy there is a 
remedy for this. If found too tender, give 
the Rose a w-est or south wall, for it pays 
well in such a position. If too shy flowering, 
try the spreading out plan, and instead of 
cutting away a lot of wood encourage laterals, 
and laterals again from these, and then there 
will be a good crop of bloom. I found this 
old Rose in a sheltered garden last summer 
not thirty miles from London. It was grow¬ 
ing over an arch that spanned the path. It 
is true there was a good evergreen Rose—I 
think Jersey Beauty—growing with it, but 
one could see the blossoms of Devoniensis 
peering out all over the arch. If I had to 
plant this Rose under glass I should employ 


Niel on own roots in pot. From a photograph sent 
S. Phillips, The Cedars, St. Cuthbert's, Bedford. 


the old form of dwarf growth, unless there 
was abundance of space. The dwarf variety 
will soon cover a space of 6 feet to 7 feet, 
and will blossom profusely, and one may al¬ 
ways reckon on a lovely button-hole from 
such a plant. 

Another charming old Rose is Souvenir 
d’un Ami. Who can help admiring its beauti¬ 
ful blossoms? What lusty growth we have 
in this Rose, almost approaching that of a 
climbing form. Can anyone remember when 
this Rose first appeared? I have heard there 
used to be a much deeper pink shown years 
ago, named Reine Victoria. To this day one 
may find very pale blossoms on some plants of 
this Rost', and I have been told that the two 
Roses were thought to be too much alike, 
nnd, consequently, they were mixed together. 
Perhaps there has been a pale sport and no 
one has noticed it. We know Souvenir d’un 
Ami is very sportive, because have we not 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince and The Queen, 
both identical and pure white? They are as 
fragrant as their parent. 

I welcome new Roses when they are really 
of merit, but I cherish the old favourites, nnd 
trust the day is far distant when thev will be 
discarded. \y. X. 
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ROSA POLYANTHA AENNCKEN 
MULLER. 

Much progress has been made in these 
charming little Roses since the first one ap¬ 
peared. This, I believe, was Paquerette, 
sent out as far back os 1895 by M. Guillot, 
and now' we have some fifty or sixty varie¬ 
ties catalogued by some firms. One of the 
latest varieties is Aenncken Muller. As seen 
when recently exhibited before the Royal 
Horticultural Society by Messrs. Wm. Paul 
and Son, the flowers have a peculiarly-twisted 
formation, something like a Cactus Dahlia, 
only much smaller, although for a Polyantha 
the blossoms are really large. There are two 
rows of petals, with two or three loose and 
small petals around the stamens. The colour 
is a particularly rich rose-pink, as brilliant 
as in Mrs. W. J. Grant, the centre of the 
blossoms being a clear white. It is a very 
free and continuous-blooming sort, the 
flowers produced in fine clusters upon rather 
strong growths. It must be a splendid sort 
for massing, and the profusion of blossom 
really rivals that of some of the monthly 
Roses. Aenncken Muller was introduced by 
Schmidt, of Erfurt, in 1906, and was the re¬ 
sult of a cross between Crimson Rambler 
and Georges Pernct. It is very strange how 
some of the seedlings from the climbing forms 
of Rosa Wichuraiana hybrids are quite dwarf 
in growth and much resembling the dwarf 
Polyantha Roses, whereas crosses made be¬ 
tween the dwarf Polyanthas and Rambler 
Roses frequently come of climbing habit. A 
very charming dwarf-growing Polyantha is 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. It is a pale blush-pink 
sport of Mme. N. Levavasscur, and possesses 
all the splendid attributes of that popular sort, 
save colour. The fine conical trusses, so 
freely produced, will make this a highly de¬ 
corative plant, either grown in pots or plan¬ 
ted out. The variety Mme. N. Levavasseur 
seems inclined to sportiveness, so that we may 
yet obtain other shades of colour from this 
delightful Rose, which the Americans have 
christened “Baby Rambler.” 

Rosa. 


ROSE KONIGIN WILHELMINA. 
This is a lovely new Hybrid Tea that bids 
fair to become a favourite. It first appeared 
in the season of 1905-06. I do not know how 
it will turn out in the open air, but, under 
glass, the blossoms are very beautiful, quite 
full, inclined to globular in the centre, the 
outer petals reflexing at the edge. Its centre 
is well developed, so it should make a fine 
exhibition Rose. The colour is a lovely shade 
of salmon-pink, coming midway between Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, Dean Hole, and Earl of 
Warwick. I should say that, when well 
grown, this Rose will be* a formidable show 
flower. I see some growers announce this 
variety as a Tea Rose, but I think that it 
belongs to the Hybrid Teas, and I can never 
see why Mrs. E. Mawley is not as much an 
Hybrid Tea os Dean Hole. It does not mat¬ 
ter much, excepting to exhibitors, what class 
we put them into. We acem to want a pro¬ 
nouncement from some competent society as 
to what should constitute a Tea Rose, Hybrid 
Tea, and Hybrid Perpetual. 

E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Vicomtesse R. de Savigny.— This is a 
beautiful Tea Rose that seems to have somewhat 
escaped notice. It was sent out by Mens. Guillot in 
1900. The blossoms are full and Hat, in colour soft 
blush-pink in outer petals and of a rich dark China 
Rose shade in centre. There is also a yellowish shad¬ 
ing at base of petals. The buds are long and hand¬ 
some, and borne in line clusters on erect stems, the 
whole plant making a charming growth that fits it 
admirably for garden decoration.—W. X. 

Rose Francois Crousse. —Those who have 
not vet added this Rose to their collection 
should do so. It is, without doubt, the best 
large-flow'ered crimson climbing Rose we 
possess. With good culture its blossoms may 
be had of exhibition standnrd, and not merely 
one or two blooms per plant, but a quantity 
from base to summit. In this free-blossom¬ 
ing habit it excels many others of equal 
vigour, so that one may use it for a variety 
of purposes. It is one of the best hedge 
Roses that could be planted, and as a free 
bush or standard it is splendid. I admired 
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the Rose when M. Guillot sent it out in 1900. 
and since then it has proved a very valuable 
sort. Even for pots this Rose, in pillar form, 
would rival many of the old sorts, possessing 
as it does the free-flowering character already 
mentioned.— Rosa. 

R 086 NlphfitOS planted out. The value of 
this Rose, either grown in a pot or planted 
out under glass, is so well known that it is 
unnecessary to sav much on this point. Early 
in April, when visiting Parroek’s Lodge, near 
Chard, I found this Rose planted in a novel 
way. Some years ago a plant was set out in 
a bed in a lean-to structure dose to the sec¬ 
tion which formed a division from another 
house. This grew away rapidly, and some 
panes of glass were removed and several 
shoots taken through into the next house. 
Now a large, part of tho roof is covered in 
both houses. The object was to bring one 
portion into bloom some weeks before the 
other. At the time of my visit (early in 
April) that part in the warmest portion had 
given its first crop of bloom ; while that in i 
the cold-house was in full beauty.—J. C. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS* 

THE BLACK CURRANT GALL MITE 
(ERIOPHYES (PHYTOPTUS) RIBIS). 
The so-called big-bud disease of the Black 
Currant due to this mite has been known in 
this country for at least 60 years, but latterly 
the disease has spread all over the country, 
and the damage done has been so great that 
in some districts Black Currant growing has 
ceased, the Black Currant being replaced by 
some other crop. All cultivated varieties of 
the Black Currant fall victims to the disease, 
which is caused by the presenco in the buds 
of mites of the species Eriophyes ribis. As a 
result of the irritation caused by the pre¬ 
sence of the mites and the pricking of the deli- 
cate young leaves by the mandibles of the 
mites in their feeding, the buds swell greatly 
and become somewhat rounded in shape. If 
the buds are badly infested, then neither 
leaves nor flowers develop, the buds remain 
unopened, and after retaining their green 
colour for a time they ultimately dry up and 
become brown. Budis containing a smaller 
number of mites may burst at the proper 
season, but the shoots and leaves are dwarfed. 
The mite is whitish or pale green in colour, 
and has a glassy semi-transparent, appearance. 
The eggs, large for the size of the mite, are 
greenish in colour, and have a horny covering. 

Life-history.- -The mites feed and shelter 
in the buds over winter. Buds that have 
been only partially infested may open out in 
March, and the mites thus exposed and de¬ 
prived of shelter may leave their hiding place. 
It is believed that most of the mites from this 
chance migration perish. The real migration 
of the year takes place from badly infested 
and destroyed buds, which do not expand, 
and from partially infested buds that have 
opened late. This migration takes place from 
about the middle of April onward—there are 
variations according to the season—increasing 
in intensity during May and spending itself 
somewhat by the middle of June. It should 
be noted that this migratory period is the vul¬ 
nerable period in the life of the mite—the 
time when treatment, to be successful, should 
be applied. During this time mites may be 
found in numbers on the shoots, at the bases 
of the leafstalks, on the flower-stalks, on the 
flowers, and in collections round the young 
buds which are to provide the new homes for 
the migrants. Migration may take place by 
crawling or by the mites attaching them¬ 
selves to passing insects and other animals. 
In waiting for such attachment, the mites are 
found occasionally to assume an upright posi¬ 
tion fastened by the sucker at their tail end. 
Where lodgment is not obtained on a passing 
animal the mite seems to launch itself into 
space, with the possibility of landing on or 
near a bud ; most that fall to the ground in 
this way probably fail to get back to the 
bushes. These migratory mites are adults, 
and, having entered the new buds and made 
their way inwards, the females—many of 
them already full of eggs—proceed to lay. 
The eggs hatch in due course, and buds 


crowded with the new generation show at the 
end of August and in September the character¬ 
istic swollen appearance. Eggs have been 
found in the buds in all the months of the 
year, but in the winter months the number is 
comparatively small. 

Preventive and remedial measures.— 
(1) The grower should cultivate from clean 
stock only, rejecting bushes that show swollen 
buds. Cuttings from infested plants should 
not be used. (2) Where the disease is limited 
to a few bushes these should be uprooted and 
burned. (3) Handpicking tho swollen buds 
may, in an isolated area, keep the pest in 
check. (4) Hard pruning followed by the re¬ 
moval by hand of suspiciously large buds has 
been tried often, sometimes with fair results, 
sometimes without manifest improvement. 
(5) Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas has 
been experimented with, but the results are 
not such as to justify a recommendation of 
this treatment, especially in vie\v of the diffi¬ 
culties attending fumigation over a wide area 
in the open. (6) Dusting or spraying with a 
mixture of lime and sulphur. Very encour¬ 
aging results—amounting in some cases to a 
cure—have attended the experiments of Mr. 
W. E. Collinge with the lime and sulphur 
treatment. The spray fluid used consisted of 
a mixture of 1 lb. of lime, 1 lb. of sulphur, 
and 20 gallons of water. This treatment to 
be successful must be thorough and repeated. 
More successful even than this was the dust¬ 
ing with lime and sulphur. One part of un¬ 
slaked lime and two parts of flowers of sul¬ 
phur are mixed together and dusted three 
times on the bushes when they arc wet, at the 
end of March or the beginning of April, again 
in the middle of April, and again in the first 
week of May. To some extent the Black Cur¬ 
rant mite is kept? down by natural enemies, 
such as the common ladybird (Coccinella sep- 
tempunctata), the lacewing fly (Chrysopa sp.), 
and a species of hover fly (Syrphus sp.).— 
Beviscd Leaflet of Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Pear-leaf blister.— The leaves of some of my 
l’ear-trees hnvc curled in and turned red. as those 
enclosed. Can you say what this is, or how caused; 
also, can you suggest any cure?— Tavistock. 

[The leaves of your Pear-trees are infested 
with the Pear-leaf blister mite (Phytoptus 
pyri), and the best thing you can do if but few 
leaves have been attacked is to pic k them off 
and burn them. On the other hand, if they 
are too numerous to do this, you had bed ter 
spray them with a suitable insecticide so soon 
as the fruit is set. An excellent insecticide 
for this purpose is soluble paraffin, which 
procure and mix according to directions, and 
apply in the form of a spray, being careful to 
thoroughly wet the under as well as the upper 
surface of the leaves with it. Repeat the 
application three or four times, allowing an 
interval of four or five days to elapse between 
each spraying, and in the Vinter months well 
spray the trees—say, in November and again 
at the end of January—with the caustic 
alkali wash so often mentioned and recom¬ 
mended in the pages of this journal.] 

Fungoid growth on plants - 1 herewith send 
for your inspection some fungoid growth that has 
this winter got on to my greenhouse Roses, Fuchsias, 
Heliotrope, Pelargoniums, etc. Would you kindly tell 
me the best way of getting rid of it? I have tried 
sponging, hut that is tedious and diincult. Would 
syringing with petroleum and soft-soap do any per¬ 
manent good?— J. V. Cranswk’K. 

[The plants in your greenhouse, from the 
specimens you sent, appear to be covered by 
one of the alga? (Pleurococcus vulgaris). Try 
spraying the plants with \ oz. of sulphide of 
potassium dissolved in one gallon of water, 
and if this does not prove efficacious, use 
weak Bordeaux mixture. Probably the house 
has not been properly ventilated, or has been 
kept too damp. I do not think petroleum 
emulsion would Ik? of much use.—G. 8. 8.] 

The winter moth (Clicimatohia brurnata). — I 
would be glad if you would let me know through the 
columns or your valuable paper the name and life 
history of the caterpillars which you will find in the 
enclosed Apple-buds? The caterpillar seemingly, alter 
hatching out, commences to cut tho young leaves and 
buds, develops to about $ inch in length, of a paler 
green colour, then curls up the leaves bv forming a 
Well. — J. J. H. 

[The caterpillars attacking your Apple- 
buds are those of the winter moth (Cheima- 
tobia brurnata), a very common and most 


destructive pest. You cannot do better at 
the present time than spray the trees with 
an arsenate of lead wash, which should be 
made as follows:—Dissolve 2$ oz. of acetate 
of lead and 1 oz. of arsenate of soda in 
10 gallons of water, mix them well, and add 
1 lb. of common treacle or 1$ lb. of soft-soap, 
to make the mixture adhere better to the 
leaves. This should not be used when the 
trees are in blossom, for fear of poisoning the 
bees, which will he sure to visit the flowers. 
When the caterpillars are full grown, they 
lot themselves down to the ground by silken 
threads, and become chrysalides in the soil, 
remaining in that condition until early in 
October, when the moths emerge. The 
female moths are practically wingless, so are 
only able to reach the buds by crawling up 
the stems of tho trees. This may be pre¬ 
vented by tying sticky bands round the stems 
of the trees. It will not do to smear the 
bark with the sticky compound, as it is likely 
to injure the tree. Many different substances 
have been tried, but the following plan 
seems to be generally considered the best: 
Take a strip of waterproof paper, such as is 
commonly used by grocers and others, 
7 inches or 8 inches wide, and long enough to 
overlap after being tied round the stem of 
the tree; then take a strip of calico of the 
same length, but slightly narrower, and tie 
them both one over the other, the paper 
being next the tree with two strings—one at 
the upper edge of the band and the other at 
the lower, so as to prevent the moths from 
crawling underneath. Then smear the calico 
thoroughly with cart-grease. The female 

moths, on trying to cross this barrier, will 
become entangled in the grease, and Ik* un¬ 
able to pass the hand. The number of ninths 
which arc sometimes taken on these bands is 
surprising. The hands should he examined 
from time to time, to see that they are in 
working order, and have not got dry or so 
covered with the moths as to be useless. Tho 
bands should Ik? put into position during the 
first week in OctolH*r, and be kept in order 
until the end of the year. If the ground 
under the trees be kept broken up and poul¬ 
try can Ik? allowed access to it, they will 
pick out many of the chrysalides.—G. S. S.] 

Woodlice. —I enclose two specimens rnneernine 
which 1 wonM he glad of information? The first is 
an insect, tlie name of which I am anxious to learn, 
and whether it docs any harm in the garden? Thu 
second is a portion of the flower stalk of a DalTodil, 
the stein of which was cut straight across, then the 
severed portion attacked in the manner shown in 
tin* specimen. I would be glad to know by what 
animal or insect such damage is caused?— TrilFITB. 

[The creature you sent was a specimen of 
one of the woodlice, the pill woodlouse 
(Armadillium vulgivre). The woodlice are 
not insects, but belong to the same order as 
the erabs, lobsters, and shrimps (the Crus¬ 
tacea?). They are most destructive in gar¬ 
dens, as they gnaw the collars of a great 
variety of plants ; they may easily be trapped 
by laying elates, tiles, bricks, or pieces of 
board on the ground, as they are fond of 
hiding under such things. They are also 
fond of congregating at the foot of walls be¬ 
tween the earth and the wall. There they 
may be killed by pouring boiling water over 
them. The Daffodil stem was, probably, 
eaten through by some insect, but I cannot 
say by what kind.—G. 8. 8.] 

Grubs on leaves.—I shall feel much obliged if 
you will tell me the nnme of the larvie enclosed, and 
if there is any way of getting rid of them except 
pinching the leaves or cutting them off? — East 
Anglian. 

[The larvae attacking the leaves you for¬ 
warded are those of a small moth belonging 
to the family Tortrieidae. The larvae of this 
family are very difficult to name, as those of 
many species are so much alike that it is im¬ 
possible to distinguish them apart, so I can¬ 
not say to what species your specimens be¬ 
long. "if they are in curled up or folded 
leaves, so that they are well sheltered by 
them, spraying with an insecticide is of little 
use, as the chances of reaching the pests are 
very slight, and unless von can shake them 
out of their retreats the only way is to cut off 
and burn the leaves, or pinch them so as to 
kill the larvae. Spraying the leaves with an 
arsenical wash would render them poisonous 
to the larvae, but any portions of the leaves 
which the spray could not reach would still 
be liable to attack.—G. S. S.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WOODLAND BEAUTY IN MAY. 

May -the month when Nature puts forth her 
first promise of the glory that shall follow in 
the leafy days of summer—comes, I fear, to 
the pent-up multitudes in great cities only 
with its lengthened days and warm blinks of 
sunshine, llow little do the vast majority of 
townspeople know or see of the beauty of our 
English woodlands, lanes, and parks at this 
season? Nevertheless, there is in the heart 
of most townsmen a deeply ingrained love of 
rural scenery. Although our public parks 
and gardens may be wanting in some of the 
bright features and surroundings of the fine 


green. The perfect symmetry of outline of 
the Plane, too, inakls it one of the most 
striking objects in our landscapes. The Gean 
and double-blossomed Cherry are likewise 
lovely objects, perfect in outline, and being 
covered, as it were, with a sheet of purest 
snow, contrast strikingly with their green 
surroundings. It is a matter for regret that 
the Birch does not occupy a more prominent 
place than it does in our parks. All who 
have seen it in its natural habitat, on moun¬ 
tain passes and wild gorges, will, I feel sure, 
like Sir Walter Scott, term it “the lady of 
the woods.” Even in winter we have no 
native trees to equal it in gracefulness, and, 
when clothed with young leaves, the perfume 
which they exhale when refreshed by evening 


Group of Berlieris Aquifolium foscicularis. 


English parks far away in the country, yet 
they are, to the artisan and toil-worn multi¬ 
tudes that frequent them, a very paradise ; 
and not alone to them, but to the children 
what the lanes and woodland meadows are to 
our country children a place of healthful re¬ 
sort, where they become acquainted with 
Nature in all her various and wonderful pro¬ 
ductions. 

The Pine copse, on which, during the short 
and stormy days of winter, the eye delighted 
to rest, becomes comparatively dark and 
sombre when the Larch puts forth its ex¬ 
quisite green and lovely rose-coloured cat¬ 
kins. Than the Plane, too, no tree in our 
English woodlands or park is. at this season, 
more ornamental, its varied tints being most 
remarkable ; some trees look as if clothed in 
dark bronze, others in the deepest ohive- 


dew or a passing shower is most delightful. 
Of the tree “with boughs that quake at every 
breath, we can hardly have too many,” says 
Sir Walter Scott; and he planted about 
100,000 Birches round Abbotsford. The Haw¬ 
thorn is so -indispensable that few parks or 
woodlands are without it; next to the Yew 
and the Oak, it is the most durable and long 
lived of our native trees, and, perhaps, more 
historical and poetical associations cluster 
around it than surround all our other trees 
put together. About the durability of our 
native Hawthorn there can be no doubt. 

In early spring, as well as in the months of 
autumn, colours blend most harmoniously; 
yet each tree may be known in the distant 
landscape by its outline. Distinctness of 
form as well as of colour is, therefore, a point 
worth the attention of planters. T. 


THE ERECT EVERGREEN BARBERRY 
(BERBERIS FASCICULARIS). 

This is a very precious and hardy plant, 
flowering frequently at a time when good 
shrubs are few. It is clashed as a variety of the 
common Barberry, but. from the garden 
point of view, is a distinct plant, and in 
groups like that shown in the illustration is 
very handsome and very fragrant. It is of 
easy culture, and in some cool soils seems to 
thrive better than the common spreading 
evergreen Barberry, which loves a peaty or 
free soil best. 


HARDY HEATHS IN FLOWER. 
Although we are now at the end of April, 
the charming little alpine Forest 
Heath (Erica carnea or herbacea), 
which has been in flower since the 
early pnrt of the present year, is 
still bright, though the increased 
heat of the sun will now soon 
cause the blossoms to lose their 
richness of colouring. Apart from 
its great merit of brightening up 
our gardens during the winter, it 
is an extremely accommodating 
subject, for it will grow in almost 
any soil in which lime does not 
form too large a proportion. 
Where there are some established 
specimens, and it is desired to in¬ 
crease the stock, the old plants 
may be pulled to pieces after the 
manner of a herbaceous subject, 
and if carefully done each piece 
may be separated with its atten¬ 
dant roots. In the typical kind 
the flowers are n kind of rosy-red 
colour, but in this respect there 
are individual differences, some 
being superior in tint to others. 
Again, this colouring is. to a cer¬ 
tain extent, influenced by position, 
as in a spot fully exposed to the 
sun. yet where the roots do not 
suffer from drought, the little 
bells arc a good deal brighter than 
where wholly or partinlfy shaded. 
There is a recognised variety— 
alba—but the blossoms arc not of 
the purest white, and from the 
lowly stature of this Heath they 
nro liable to get a good deal 
splashed during wet weather. A 
hybrid between Erica carnea and 
the Mediterranean Heath (Erica 
mediterranea) has made great 
strides in popular favour within 
the last few years. In some, sea¬ 
sons this will commence to bloom 
before Christmas, and continue 
quite ns long as Erica carnea. It 
bears n clos.T resemblance to E. 
carnea than to E. mediterranea, 
but for all this it is quite distinct. 
This hybrid is quite as accommo¬ 
dating in its nature as E. carnea, 
and can be increased just as 
readily by division. 

The typical Erica mediterranea 
and its several varieties are just 
now in fine condition. They are 
all of robust constitution, and so 
free - flowering that the entire 
specimens are simply masses of 
charming blossoms. In the typi¬ 
cal kind the flowers are a kind 
of rosy - red, tinged with purple, while 
the best marked varieties are alba, whitish ; 
nana, a dwarf form; and glauca, which 
forms a dense mass of pretty glaucous 
foliage. Another April-blooming Heath is 
Erica australis, a native of Spain and Por¬ 
tugal. It belongs to what is usually termed 
Tree-Heaths—that is to say, those of an up¬ 
right habit, often attaining several feet in 
height. The urn-shaped flowers are of a very 
bright rosy-red hue. From E. mediterranea, 
with which it is sometimes confounded, this 
species differs in being taller and more spare 
in habit, while the flowers are borne in little 
terminal clusters, and not in the leaf axils 
after the manner of the Mediterranean 
Heath. Other Tree-Henths in bloom are 
Erica arborea, the nearly allied E. lusitanica 
or codonodes, as it is frequently called, and 
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the hybrid between the two, known as Erica 
Veitchi. Though in some cases past their 
beet, in others they are still very beautiful, 
the long shoots being covered with myriads of 
tiny white or pinkish white blossoms. 

As a succession to the various Heaths 
above enumerated we have Erica cinerea 
(Grey Heath), with its innumerable varieties, 
which begin to expand early in June, while 
even sooner than that the comparatively 
large bells of the St. Dabeoc’s Heath (Daboe- 
cia polifolia) make their appearance, and 
under favourable conditions a succession will 
be kept up till the autumn. In the latter part 
of the summer numerous other species and 
varieties of hardy Heaths are at their best. 

X. 


LAURELS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —What “Oxford” and Mr. Burrell 
say about Laurels interests me, because I 
had to destroy large masses of them about 
five years ago, when I came to this garden, 
and am still clearing them off by degrees 
from about an acre they still occupy. The 
soil here is very strongly impregnated with 
lime, and it is absolutely impossible to grow 
Rhododendrons, while even Azalea mollis is 
joisoned after the first two seasons, the 
eaves gradually yellowing and failing. But 
I find that where I have grubbed Laurels 
I can get some lime-haters to grow— 
Heaths, for example—and I think that these 
Laurels, which have stood for about sixty 
years, at least, so far as the originals go— 
of course, they have layered themselves con¬ 
tinuously—have, as it were, sucked the lime 
out of the soil. It has not been difficult here 
to get the other things planted to do well 
after them ; though it is evident that the 
staple is rather poor, it appears quite whole- 
come. I should think that, perhaps, in Mr. 
Burrell’s case, his soil is naturally a good 
Rhododendron soil, and, therefore, somewhat 
close and peaty, and that it would get very 
sour under the dense shade of the Laurels. 
Our limy soil does not seem to do that. With 
what “Oxford” says about the lime filtering 
in, no matter how much peat you use, I quite 
agree. I planted the alpine Rhododendrons 
in a deep lied of peat, but they never did any 
good whatever, owing, probably, to their 
being on the side of a slope, from whence 
lime was washed down. 

What I should like explained is the curious 
fact that even rain-water, used for the green¬ 
house, leaves a white deposit on the surface 
of the soil in seed pans. The water does not 
wash the lime off the roofs from which it is 
collected, because it is the same when we use 
water from the tail-end of heavy rains. And 
the soil in the pans may be only peat and 
sand and leaf-mould, so that the lime is not 
already there. M. S. Williams. 

Swanswick Cottage, Bath. 


ARALIA SIEBOLDI. 

The above name is that by which this ever¬ 
green shrub is generally known, but it also 
bears the names of Aralia japoniea and Fatsia 
japonica. According to the Kew Hand List, 
this last-mentioned name is the correct one. 
This Aralia, from its handsome leafage, is 
largely grown in pots for decoration, for 
which reason it is generally looked upon as 
needing glass protection in winter ; but this 
is by no means the case, as, given a mode¬ 
rately sheltered position, it can be regarded 
as quite hardy in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don. A well-grown specimen out-of-doors has 
an exceedingly handsome and noble effect, 
the sturdy stem, or stems, being furnished 
with large-lobed leaves of a dark green colour 
and stout, leathery texture. The flowers, too, 
borne in a branched panicle, made up of 
rounded heads like those of the Ivy, but 
larger, and white in colour, form quite an 
additional feature. Apart from its other 
qualities, this Aralia will do moderately well 
in towns, and in spots where it gets very little 
direct sunshine. 

Even where this plant is not known by 
name, there are, doubtless, many readers of 
Gardening Illustrated who have made its 
acquaintance on the costermongers’ barrows 
under the name of the Castor-oil plant, to 
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which it is, really, in no way related, the 
only feature in common being that both have 
lobed leaves. Despite its fallacy, however, 
the name of Castor-oil plant is generally ap¬ 
plied to it by the itinerant dealer. 

As in a young state it forms an admirable 
room plant, there are, doubtless, many 
readers whose plants have grown too large 
that will be pleased to learn they may be 
planted outside without fear of their perish¬ 
ing with the first frost. The present is a 
good time to plant them out, as they will be¬ 
come established before winter comes round. 

X. 


PERRIER’S BUCKTHORN (RHAMNUS 
ALATERNUS PERRIERI). 

The genus Rhamnus includes a certain num¬ 
ber of shrubs, or bushes, of use in various in¬ 
dustries, medicine, and gardening, one of 
the most interesting being that known in 
gardens as Alaternus, or Rhamnus Alaternus. 
The name Alaternus is thought by some to be 
derived from alternus, because the leaves are 
alternate, and in that respect are distinct 
from those of the Phillyrea, the leaves of 
which are opposite. In any case, it is a 
charming evergreen shrub, and includes some 
very interesting varieties, among which the 
best known in gardens are the round and 
hroad-lenved (Alaternus latifolia), the oval¬ 
leaved (A. hispanica), the narrow-leaved (A. 
angustifolia), and three other varieties with 
leaves streaked with yellow and white. They 
are all well knowm in nurseries. 

Rhamnus Alaternus Perrieri is remarkable 
for its small size, pyramidal form, and wide- 
spreading base. The branches being numer¬ 
ous and closely set, its habit is shrubby. It 
is well adapted for alpine gardens of small 
extent. As to its origin, whether it w'as ob¬ 
tained from seed by the late Paul Perrier, of 
Bourg-Argental, or is a dwarf specimen of 
some wild form found by M. Perrier in his 
travels, is not clearly known. The small size 
of the leaves and dwarf, bushy habit give it 
a singular resemblance to Rhamnus Picenen- 
sis, Duval-Jouve, which apjrears to be the 
same kind as R. Alaternus var. Clusii, men¬ 
tioned by Loret and Barret in their “Flore 
de Montpellier.” In any ease, it is worth 
cultivating as a handsome shrub. 

The garden varieties of Alaternus are in¬ 
creased by cuttings, layering, and grafting. 
Cuttings are mode in July and August, and 
placed under hand-glasses. Layering can be 
done by earthing up the shoots that spring 
from the base, bending and partly cutting 
the young, flexible tw'igs.— ViviAND MOREL, 
in Lyon Ilorticolc. 


NOTES AND IlEPLIES. 

Robber 8hrub8. —Mr. Burrell well sums up 
the defectsof the Laurel when he affirms that 
no other trees or,shrubs will do well after it. 
Many trees and shrubs do by their leaf drop¬ 
ping. if allowed to remain and decompose, 
fertilise the soil beneath them. Laurel 
leaves seem never to do so. Then, without 
doubt, large-leaved evergreen shrubs do more 
fully exhaust soil, because they are perpetu¬ 
ally in leaf, whereas deciduous trees or shrubs, 
which shed all their leaves in the autumn, 
have for several months little root action. 
Laurel leaves are shed much more sparingly 
and unevenly, and even in decay seem to be 
poisonous to soil rather than useful food. 
No doubt the common practice in shrubberies 
of cleaning out all fallen leaves annually is 
very harmful. Far better have the leaves 
just forked into the soil in November, to pre¬ 
vent their being blown away, for the cleaning 
practice, if tidy, certainly does rob the soil of 
what should be its natural manure. What is 
said about the aftermath of planting Laurels 
should make anyone pause ere he plants 
things which, whilst free in growth, and 
evergreen, all the same, do greatly exhaust 
the soil.—A. D. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —New Edition, 10th, revived, urith descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, Sro., 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d . 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in S voU., half morocco, ths. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 


FAILURE OF PLANTS. 

Your short reply to “Courtown,” in your 
issue of May 4th, with reference to the “Value 
of decayed leaves,” gives a possible clue to 
the unsatisfactory behaviour of many plants 
in my garden. My soil is light, sandy, and 
of no depth, the Bagshot sand underlying it 
at a depth of 2 feet, and often less, and it is 
subject to the usual exhaustion by Laurels, 
Lime-trees, etc., of the average suburban gar¬ 
den. It has a great deficiency of sun in win¬ 
ter, which not only keeps it very damp, in 
spite of the sandy nature of the soil, but 
makes spring plants a week or a fortnight 
later than in many neighbouring gardens. I 
endeavour to rectify the barrenness of the 
soil by annual dressings in autumn of 8 lb. 
basic slag and 2 lb. kainit per square rod, 
and in spring of 5 lb. superphosphate and 
3 lb. sulphate of ammonia. Certain plants 
also receive a top-dressing of well-decayed 
stable manure, and I spread everywhere leaf- 
mould and decayed rubbish heaps. In spite 
of this treatment, I lose annually a certain 
number of plants by disease or incurable 
weakness, and often they appear to make no 
roots at all. Liliums, such as eroceum, 
tigrinum, colchicum, speciosum, Browni, 
eandidum, and testaceum, have no chance ; 
they all die of Lily disease. German Irises 
lose all their leaves in autumn from their 
special fungus. Primroses and Polyanthuses 
make no roots, Christmas Roses get diseased 
—in fact, it is only such strong growers as 
Michaelmas Daisies, Heleniums (even these 
often fail). Sunflowers, Oriental Pop¬ 
pies, etc., that succeed. I have seen damage 
obviously due to injudicious use of sulphate 
of ammonia, but I have for some time past 
been dispersed to attribute most of the disease 
and all the failures to make roots to the use 
of old rubbish heap material, because it has 
appeared to me that the more freely I use it 
the worse the result. * 

I keep my leaf-mould separate from the 
rubbish, and have a third heap for sticks, 
wiry roots, and non-decomposable material, 
which is burnt and the ashes spread. All 
cut-down herbaceous plants and the general 
products of gardening operations go into the 
rubbish heap, which is put annually through 
a riddle and then spread broadcast on the 
beds. This material is full of semi-decayed 
stems of tali herbaceous plants, which might 
almost be called woody, and I lxdieve herein 
lies the mischief, on account of the fungoid 
growth such material causes. It is impos¬ 
sible to riddle or pick it out, and I must 
either burn all my rubbish periodically, and 
forego the valuable acquisition of humus, of 
which ihy soil is so lamentably deficient, or 
treat it in some way as to render the woody 
fragments innocuous. 

When dividing plants I usually put a hand¬ 
ful or more of the old rubbish heap before 
replanting, according to my idea of the needs 
of the plant. For example. Primroses re¬ 
ceive a considerable quantity, consequently 
(if, as I suppose, it is in consequence of that 
treatment), my. Primroses and Polyanthuses 
never make any roots. On the contrary, if 
I leave a few plants in undressed soil, where 
they had been laid in after flowering, they do 
as well as I could wish, convincing me there 
is something w f rong in the decayed rubbish. 

1 should be sorrjk to forego the annual addi¬ 
tion of humus to my soil to the depth of about 
\ inch, which, theoretically, can hardly be 
anything but beneficial; but if I am right in 
supposing it does more harm than good, the 
sooner I stop it the better. 

I have written at some length, in order that 
some reader may have a better chance of giv¬ 
ing me some satisfactory reply, and not sug¬ 
gest something that I already do. I may add 
that whenever I divide I dig down tw o spades 
deep, and either remove the barren sand from 
below altogether, or mix it with better soil. 
It is quite impossible for me to consider the 
digging out of the whole garden, or even of a 
whole bed and removing the soil, nor in her¬ 
baceous beds is it easy to dig a single hole— 
say, 18 inches across — to a greater depth than 

2 feet. A. H. W. D. 

W alton-on-Thamcs. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

PYRETHRUMS. 

Few hardy border flowers to-day are more 
popular than the Pyrethrums, a group of 
plants which had its origin in the still little- 
known Pyrethruin roseuin, if we must use a 
name now discarded by the botanist, or, at 
least, referred to some other head. We ad¬ 
here to the generic name Pyrethrum, how¬ 
ever, by reason of its prevalence in catalogues 
and to avoid the confusion which must arise 
did we refer to the groups as Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, under which they are now placed by the 
botanist. Of its freedom of flowering, its 
decorative character in the border, and its 
adaptability to a large variety of soils and 


seasons in the year when these Pyrethrums 
may be taken in hand—viz., the early spring 
(usually in April), when the young leaves are 
a few inches long, and again about mid- 
August, when, with the summer-flowering 
over, fresh growth appears again from the 
crown of the plant. At either or both of 
these seasons the plants may be divided, 
with every hope of success. To achieve the 
best results, the plants require to lie reduced 
to almost a single crown or growth, potted, 
and placed in a cold-frame for a month or 
more to recover. Where large quantities are 
grown for sale, this mode of increase be¬ 
comes a necessity, and it frequently happens 
that in private gardens, the necessity being 
non-existent, a rougher method that brings 
its own reward is adopted. Far better, even 


Artificial heat is bad, and the plants should 
never be subjected to it. The late summer 
propagation in no sense differs from that of 
spring, and, if done in August, the young 
plants will be ready for planting out again 
in September. Where a new or choice variety 
> exists, not only is it important to know that 
these plants increase freely if divided and 
potted as suggested above, it is equally im¬ 
portant to know that cuttings—preferably 
those of spring growth—root quite freely 
also. The onlv type of “cutting,” so called, 
of any valuo is that single crown shoot or 
growth, and which must be torn from the 
root-stock in a downward direction. All 
those shoots having a good heel attached will 
form roots ; the rest will almost invariably 
perish. A cold handlight with a bed of 6and 
is the best place for these cuttings. 

General cultivation. —The Pyre- 
thrum prefers light sandy, loamy 6oils, 
and in these the plants grow freely. For 
example, a single crown plant put out in 
May, 1907, will, a year later, produce a 
score or more of flowering stems. In cold 
and wet soils the plants frequently be¬ 
come a prey to slugs in winter, and an 
occasional dusting of soot or of lime into 
the crowns will be helpful. Growing in 
light and sandy soils, the beds should be 
so arranged that the plants may receive 
a deluge of water at the flowering period 
—an absolute necessity to support the 
great mass of root fibres. It is hardly 
possible to have the soil too rich. It is 
important in the case of light soils that 
the division of the plants should be done 
more frequently. Two years I regard as 
the limit for light soils ; after that time 
the impoverished state of the soil and 
the great crowding of the crowns are 
directly responsible for deterioration of 
the flowers. 

Varieties.— There are many fine varie¬ 
ties now in cultivation, and of late there 
has l>oen a marked leaning to the elegant 
single-flowered forms, one of which ap¬ 
pears in the illustration. Other good 
single varieties are: Hamlet, Monarch, 
pink; Mrs. Bateman Brown, crimson- 
carmine ; James Kelway, crimson ; Vivid, 
intense shade of amaranth ; Queen of 
Whites, etc. Good double-flowered kinds 
are: Aphrodite, white; Carl Vogt, 

white; Melton, crimson; Pericles, yel¬ 
low ; J. N. Twerdy, crimson ; Mine. 
Munier and Ne Plus Ultra, blush ; Cap¬ 
tain Nares, crimson ; Solfaterre, Cleo¬ 
patra, sulphur; Alfred and Perfectum, 
pink. E. II. Jenkins. 


Single Pyrethrum Brother John. Flowers rich pink. 


nspects, there is little doubt. The Pyre¬ 
thrum is easily grown, though, no doubt, this 
very fact leads not a few to neglect it, or to 
grow it in a more or less indifferent manner. 
Where such a method prevails, it is not too 
much to say that more than one-half of the 
value of the plant is never revealed. We may 
regard the Pyrethruin as a tufted herbaceous 
perennial—“ tufted ” in the sense that the 
root stock is composed of a mass of crown 
growths or shoots, every one of which is 
capable of forming a plant and, in time, mak¬ 
ing a fine display. It is frequently because 
of the very nature of these plants that much 
slovenly work results and this, usually, the 
outcome of spad 1 division. I do not know of 
any plant that so well repays careful division, 
in conjunction with intelligent treatment 
afterwards. 

Increasing the plants.— There are two 


where a few plants are required, that the 
tufts be divided again and again, and so re¬ 
duce the new plant to a couple or three 
crowns each, at the most. By potting these 
small divisions into 3-inch pots and placing 
in a cold frame new roots are soon formed, 
and with these in evidence the plants may be 
set out in the garden in good and rich soil. 
These Pyrethrums readily submit to division 
in most instances, and where the plants have 
flow r ered for two seasons a good tuft will quite 
easily yield a score of plants with single 
crowns. Younger plants do not lend them¬ 
selves so freely to division, and this is due 
chiefly to scarcity of roots below the crown 
tuft. ' In these the difficulty can partly be 
overcome by first washing away all soil from 
the roots and so enabling the worker to see 
what he is doing. The cold frame is much 
the best plnce for these young divided plants. 


CUT FLOWERS FOR COMPETITION 
IN MAY. 


Will you kindly tell me what would be most 
suitable in the second week of May in a compe¬ 
tition for one kind of flower, with its own foliage, 
to be shown in an epergne, and also what flowers 
and foliage would be suitable on same date for 
table decoration competition?—C ompetitor. 

[It is a little difficult for one to reply 
quite satisfactorily to this query, because 
you do not make it clear whether only 
outdoor flowers are to be used or other 
flowers that may be forced or purchased. 
In the two latter cases I should say for 
the epergne Mme. Abel Chatenay Rose, 
and for the table decoration also ; it is 
one of the loveliest flowers we have for 
either purpose. This would absolutely 
be my choice in forced flowers for the 
middle of May. Carnations of one colour 
or in suitable shades would be the 
next selection. However, I take it that 
you, as n correspondent of Gardening, are 
thinking of hardy flowers, and will endeavour 
to meet the case. If you want something 
heavy for the epergne, try the varieties of 
Iris germanica, of which Kharput and Kochi 
arc very fine, but as both standards and fall** 
of these varieties are very dark, and the indi¬ 
vidual flowers very large, they must be used 
with a light and sparing hand, a remark that 
also applies to May-flowering Tulips, if you 
care to try these. In lighter flowers you have 
a much wider choice. Cytisus Andreanus 
(the crimson and gold Broom), more especi¬ 
ally for the epergne ; Spanish Iris in great 
variety for both epergne and table decora¬ 
tion ; Narcissus poeticus ornatus, May- 
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flowering also. Fine varieties of the long- 
spurred Aquilegias should also be out in 
sheltered spots ; the foliage is delicate, and, 
if required for the epergne, cut it over night 
and place in water. Also in sheltered spots 
single Pyre thrums are. in many cases (April 
30th), showing the buds and, occasionally, a 
tinge of colour; these are charming for any 
decorative work where other foliage can be 
used. A daring, but, if well done, success¬ 
ful, venture may be made with the May¬ 
flowering single Pteonies, many of which, as 
Broteri and tenuifolia, possess, in addition 
to the bright flowers, very beautiful foliage. 
Doronicum excelsum and Leueojum testi- 
vum should also be strongly in evidence at 
that particular time. The above are a few 
suggestions which may help you.] 


Cyclamens in rooms.— As low-nrowinp pot-plants 
for vases few tliiims equal C’ydaineiis for winter and 
spring use. During the past winter I have been 
watching their behaviour when used for house-furnish¬ 
ing, and regard them as among the most enduring. I 
have had plants in dark rooms for weeks, and they 
appear none the worse.—J. C. 


FRUIT. 

THINNING PEACH AND NECTARINE 
BLOOM. 

It often happens that young vigorous trees 
have such a profusion of fruit buds that no 
doubt, as to their setting a very heavy crop of 
fruit is entertained. These are more subject 
to mishaps than trees with less bloom and not 
so vigorous. Last season I was consulted as 
to the scarcity of fruit on some young trees 
the picture of health. I admit the wood of 
the previous year was much stronger than 
was required. The trees had been planted 
three years, and, being in rich soil, they had 
made strong wood. The result was that there 
was little fruit even on the smaller shoots, 
as though they were literally covered with 
bloom scarcely one set. This would, bv 
some, be put down to bud dropping, but this 
it could not bo attributed to, as the blooms 
opened, while hud-dropping usually occurs 
just before that period. It may also be 
thought here was a clear case of dry roots or 
deep planting, or what is often the cause, 
want of fibrous roots. It was not owing to 
these causes that there were so few fruits, as 
a tree that had made fewer roots having been 
planted two years was equally deficient of 
fruit, though it had a superabundance of 
buds when started. It may also be urged 
that too much moisture in the autumn or a 
check of some kind was the cause, but this 
was not so. Last, season a different system 
was adopted, and with vigorous trees it is 
well worth trying—namely, thinning of the 
flower buds. More than half the buds were 
removed Indore they were fully expanded, 
and another portion when tit# flowers wen* 
opening. To this timely removal of surplus 
bloom I attribute tbe cultivator’s success, as 
instead of a dozen fruit in a house there was 
a full crop of extra fine fruit. Of course, 
when the above advice is followed, there is a 
certain amount of fruit thinning after it lias 
set, but nothing in comparison to that when 
all the bloom is allowed to expand nnd most 
of it to set. I am aware some cultivators will 
hesitate to adopt my advice and thin in ad¬ 
vance of the ojiening of the flowers. In the 
first place, I noted the want of fruit was on 
vigorous trees, and by removing the crowded 
buds those left are not unduly weakened, as 
is the case when all are left. I am aware 
there are other causes other than too many 
fruit-buds, and I do not contend that drop¬ 
ping in some trees can be prevented, but it 
can lie minimised, and even then I would 
advise thinning or early stopping of gross 
shoots during growth and getting more spray, 
in this way ensuring a more regular distribu 
tion of well-ripened wood. For years I have 
noticed the trees which drop their buds most 
are those that fruit sparingly and make a 
gros« growth, and though some of the 
earliest kinds are the worst offenders, the 
tret's I note that failed to fruit freely were 
Grosse Mignonne and Royal George Peaches 
and Elruge Nectarine, varieties most growers 
would think reliable. By timelv thinning 
there is no fear of bad setiing. Where bud- 
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thinning is practised, there are few uneven 
fruits, and, what is better, the cultivator-can 
secure a more regular crop. Growers with 
trees a mass of bloom will find they need 
have no fear as to scarcity of crop if they 
lighten the bloom if the trees are in good 
condition, and Peaches or Nectarines under 
glass in a healthy state usually have a super¬ 
abundance of flowers. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-blossom weevil.—I have, unfortunately, 
had several blossom buds on my Apple-trees eaten 
away as those enclosed. Kindly say how this is 
caused, and if there is any remedy/— Tavistock. 

[So far as we can determine from the dried 
up condition of the flower-buds submitted, the 
damage has been caused principally by the 
Apple-blossom weevil (Anthonomus pomo- 
r.um), and partly by the Apple suckers (Psylla 
mali). In the first instance, the female in¬ 
sect lays one egg in each unopened flower-bud, 
which hatches out towards the latter half 
of the month of April, and the resulting grubs 
feed on the interior of the buds and speedily 
destroy them. It is a difficult pest to deal 
with, as insecticides are of no avail ; the un¬ 
opened bud protecting the grubs and prevent¬ 
ing any kind of wash coming into contact with 
them. The best thing that can Ik? done is to 
well cleanse the trees during the dormant 
season by giving two applications of caustic 
alkali wash, as advise#! for Pears, and to free 
the ground beneath the trees of everything, 
such as primings, stones, etc., likely to afford 
hiding places for the adult insects, and keep 
the soil frequently stirred. Both before and 
after the blossoming of tbe trees they may 
bo sprayed with an insecticide for the preven¬ 
tion and destroying of the second named 
jM*st, Quassia extract answering admirably 
for this purpose. Here, again, the caustic 
wash, if applied in winter, acts as a deter¬ 
rent, if it does not wholly prevent attack.] 

Grape-Vine outdoors. —Will you kindly till me 
if now is u suitable time to plant a new Vine out¬ 
doors and the name of a white fruited one? I want 
to replace an old one, from the Grapes of which for 
the past few years 1 have made Grape-wine, and 
which lias tiie roots under pavement, thus preventiny 
tiie means of apply inn nourishment. On this I had 
such a lot of Grapes last year, hut they all went 
mildewy, and were useless, i require it more for 
wine-making than for eating.— May. 

[Planting should be done as early in the 
autumn as possible, so that the roots may 
get to work before the winter, otherwise it is 
better deferred till the spring is well ad¬ 
vanced. The Royal Muscadine is the best 
white Grape for outdoor culture. It is known 
in France as Chasselas de Fontainbleau.] 
Crafting Apple-trees. It is not absolutely 
necessary to remove the shoots from the tree 
for grafting before they have started into 
growth, so as to keep them hack. Some 
twenty eight years ago I headed down some 
unfruitful Apple trees in my garden, and 
grafted them according to the orthodox 
method. Some time afterwards, happening 
to be in a neighbour’s garden when the trees 
were in full leaf, lie pointed out to me a 
tree which, from his description, I considered 
to be a desirable kind. With his consent I 
took three shoots from the tree in question. 
Going back to my own garden, I cut off 
3 inches from the stock on which the grafts 
to l»e removed were inserted. Then I cut off 
the toj>s of the newly-removed shoots and in¬ 
serted them into the stock. In due course 
each of these started from the dormant buds, 
and afterwards made quite as good headway 
as did the other grafts treated in the ordinary 
way. L. C. K. 

Apricot branches dying (A. W’.).— Thin trouble 
is not at all uncommon. A tree may look quite 
healthy, and all at once, without any cause, as far as 
one can see, a large limb, perhaps one side of a tree, 
may die, and have to he cut awnv. The only w-ay We 
can account for it is that tiie tree may have re¬ 
ceived souk* cheek, due, perhaps, to drought or 
earning tfxi heavy a crop and overtaxing its'power. 
The only suggestion we ean offer is to use no manure 
in the soil when planting, using only sound, healthy 
loam. Do not crop the borders too cIom-Iv up to the 
trees, and tie content, when the trees are .\oung. with 
a moderate annual growth. Too rapid growth in 
youth often ends in di-aster in after years. Lime in 
some form is necessary in the cultivation of stone 
fruits, and this should tie added in the form of lime- 
nibhle or chalk when necessary, scattering them over 
the surface in spring, and lightly forking them in. 
The branch you send pieces of is evidently dead, and 
it mav as well be cut out . We do not rcplv to queries 
Iiv post. 


VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES. 

Not so many years ago Tomatoes were a 
luxury, their culture being confined to the 
gardens of the wealthy. In my voung days 
a few plants set out against a sunny wall re¬ 
presented Tomato culture, in the majority of 
gentlemen’s gardens, comparatively few de¬ 
voting glass space to them. Here and there 
a few plants were forced, but this was an ex¬ 
tremely uncertain business, as the Old Red 
Tomato, which is unknown to the present 
generation of growers, and from which the 
present handsome free-bearing varieties ar« 
descended, was a very rank-growing, shy-set¬ 
ting kind, so that unless weather conditions 
were unusually favourable the crop would be 
a very small one—indeed, half-a-dozen fruits 
on a good length of stem would be considered 
satisfactory in those days. Even in the sum¬ 
mer season the crop was uncertain, being de- 
jK'iident on the amount of sunshine the plants 
got from the time they came into bloom. I 
remember once setting out about a score of 
plants in a lean-to house facing south. The 
summer happened to be deficient of sunshine, 
the consequence being thnt I did not get 
enough fruit to pay for the labour of grow¬ 
ing. It was the advent of free setting kinds 
which caused the Tomato to become a popu¬ 
lar article of diet. Owing to the great weight 
of fruit that can be taken from plants grown 
as market growers know how to grow’ them, 
the price comes down so low in the warmer 
months of the year that one wonders where 
the profit comes in. Last summer tons of 
Tomatoes were sold at less than twopence per 
pound, and what with rent, rates, labour, 
packing, and carriage, it is not possible for 
the grower to make much more than a half¬ 
penny per pound profit. Earlier in the sea¬ 
son prices, of course, rule higher, but the 
grower who gets sixpence per pound clear in 
the late spring and early summer months 
must consider himself highly favoured. Last 
summer and autumn were unusually favour¬ 
able to outdoor crops, and that was, of course, 
one reason why prices ruled so low from the 
middle of August up to the end of October. 
When Dahlias bloom with freedom up to 
November without being touched by frost the 
outdoor Tomato grower has an ideal time — 
such, in fact, as he cannot expect to enjoy 
more than once in ten years. From a self- 
sown plant in the open ground I gathered 
several ripe fruits in October. Naturally, 
those who plant under glass for late summer 
and autumn gathering were badly hit. They 
could get very little more for prime samples 
ripened under glass than the outdoor men 
obtained. In former years a good deal of the 
outdoor fruit came in either cracked or in 
an imperfectly ripened condition, but by 
gathering the fruit just, as it commences to 
colour fairly, and putting un<f£l‘ cover, loss 
in this rcsjH’ct is reduced to a minimum. In 
early autumn, Tomatoes that are showing but 
a faint suspicion of red will colour so well in 
a cool shed that they have every appearance 
of having ripened on the plants. In this wav 
a good portion of the crop that was formerly 
taken off by frost towards the close of the 
autumn is now rendered marketable. 

The man who relies mainly on outdoor 
crops naturally prays for a fine autumn ; but 
the case is different with those who grow 
exclusively under glnss, for a frost in Sep¬ 
tember or in the early part of October will 
increase the value of their produce by 30 per 
cent. In spite of low prices, the Tomato may 
be regarded as the market grower’s friend. 
It is easily raised, comes quickly into bearing, 
and any house that might be empty during 
the summer months can be quickly made to 
yield something. A considerable quantity of 
glass is now given up to Strawberries which 
ripen in May. and this is given up to Toma¬ 
toes which ripen from August up to Novem¬ 
ber. The amount of profit derived from these 
late crops mainly depends on the weather. 
Abundance of sunshine during the late sum¬ 
mer and early autumn will enable the grower 
to produce very heavy crops, and should a 
sharp frast oceur in September, good samples 
will make from 3s. to 4s. per dozen pounds. 
It not infrequently happens that we get two 
or three sharp frosts in September, and none 
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■worth speaking of through the remainder of 
the autumn months, in which case Tomatoes 
in cool houses will swell and ripen up to the 
middle of November, and if those that are 
not ripe at that time are stood away in a 
warm room they will continue to ripen up to 
Christmas. Byfleet. 

- At the present time plants raised 

from seed in February will be ready for 
their final shift. This should be into 8-inch 
pots or suitable sized boxes. Sometimes, 
where cost has to be taken into consideration, 
Orange boxes come in useful. These are 
very well for a season, but cannot be de¬ 
pended upon, as a rule, a second year. I 
have used them when pots have been scarce, 
and the results have been quite as satisfac¬ 
tory as from plants grown in pots. Many 
trade growers utilise them. For the final 
potting good friable loam should be used, 
with bone-meal or half-rotted dung. The 
potting should be firmly done, otherwise the 
plants will often “romp away” and produce 
very little bloom. It is unwise, too, to more 
than three parts fill the pots at first, as if this 
is done no room is left for feeding, which 
should be given as soon as the first truss of 
fruit has set. This point is frequently for¬ 
gotten at the time of final potting, but it is 
one that ought to be borne in mind, as Toma¬ 
toes like additions of soil and manure as the 
roots require it. They benefit also by a 
change of stimulant, as, for instance, sheep- 
droppings, varied with guano, and horse-drop¬ 
pings. Doubtless the most popular method 
of growing them to-day is the long rod or 
single stem, as by this means one can get a 
heavier crop of fruit in the aggregate. Some¬ 
times the first truss of flowers fails to set. 
This may be traced to several causes, such as 
damp, sunless weather, and keeping the plants 
shaded, but not infrequently to over-watering, 
which causes the flowers to turn yellow’ and 
damp off. It is better, I find, to err in the 
direction of dryness than to administer water 
too freely. The long rod system entails much 
watchfulness in removing all side shoots. It 
is absolutely essential, however, whether 
growm on this system or not, that the ventila¬ 
tion should rfeeeive special attention, as a 
humid, close atmosphere is altogether against 
them. Woodbastwick. 


THE DANDELION AS A VEGETABLE. 
The Dandelion, which is a troublesome weed 
to many of us, is much eaten in France as a 
salad; so much, in fact, that the wild 
plant, abundant though it is, is not sufficient 
for the needs of the people, and resort is had 
to cultivated forms, such as the thick-leaved 
or Cabbaging variety, and the Improved large 
Montmagny, the two best varieties grown. 
For fine examples of these we are indebted to 
MM. Vilmorin Andrieux and Co., Paris. They 
are vigorous growing plants, and, if treated 
specially for table use, and earthed up, they 
blanch readily, and are a good deal more 
tender than when green. The Dandelion is 
sown in lines, about 18 inches apart, in the 
spring, in rich soil. By the end of summer 
the ground is covered, and the plants form 
stout tufts, which in November of the same 
year are earthed up. The seed is covered to a 
depth of rather less than £ inch. The soil is 
then beaten down, watered, and covered with 
compcxst. After ten days or so the first 
growths make their appearance above ground. 
All that is then required is thinning, weeding, 
and watering, if the weather is dry. Plant¬ 
ing out takes place a month or six weeks 
from - sowing. The plants are dug up and 
trimmed, then planted with a dibble in lines 
18 inches apart, with a space of 3 inches to 
4 inches between each plant. Flowers, and 
also some leaves, are picked off in the autumn. 
In November the plants are earthed up to 
a depth of some 3£ inches or 4 inches. When 
gathering the crop the root-collar is cut and 
the soil removed at the same time. New 
shoots are soon formed at the top of the 
roots, and the plants are grown on with a 
view to a second crop. Dandelion plants so 
treated may continue for three or four years. 
Then, at the approach of winter, the plants 
are pulled up for forcing in cellars by the 
same method as that employed for producing 
the Barbe de Capucin. 

The extreme hardiness and vigour of the 


Dandelion, and also its earliness, are points 
in its favour when in cultivation, and make 
it a welcome addition for braising and stew¬ 
ing, as cooks do the Chicory known as Wit- 
loof. 

FRAME CUCUMBERS. 

Little is gained by starting to grow these 
on hot-beds until March is pretty nigh out, 
the cold, biting winds usually experienced 
during that month being against them. In 
fact, the first week in April is a good date to 
set out the plants, the seed being sown about 
a fortnight previous, and if the bed has been 
made up in advance, as it should be, the 
small pots may be plunged in the frame, each 
containing one or two seeds of an approved 
variety. A nice stendy bottom-heat of about 
70 degs. is ample. If the frame be well lined 
all round with fermenting material this will 
to a certain extent prevent a fluctuation of 
temperature within, provided due care is ex¬ 
ercised in airing when the sun shines on the 
lights. The seeds require very little water 
until the roots of the seedlings well permeate 
the soil, and even then careful watering is 
necessary, and should only be done when the 
soil has become quite on the dry side. The 
flabby foliage of Cucumbers soon droops with 
the full sun pouring in upon it, and a light 
shade is a necessity from the first, maintain¬ 
ing it until the plants are firmly established 
in the beds, when it should be gradually re¬ 
duced, and eventually discarded. While the 
little plants are making headway a mound of 
soil, fibrous loam for preference, with a sixth 
part of well-rotted manure, should bo placed 
in the centre of each light, and be within 
10 inches of the gloss, to get nicely warmed 
ready to receive the plants when fit to set out. 
Allow them to make a true leaf before plant¬ 
ing, and one plant under each light is ample. 
These fill the frame very quickly if the point 
of each is pinched out at the second true leaf, 
the resulting lateral growths being pegged 
down to the 6oil as they extend, and con¬ 
stantly pinching them at every second or 
third joint during their growing season. 
Admit very little air until the days get warm, 
avoid too much water at the root, see that 
slugs are kept at bay, and lightly fumigate 
should green-fly find a home. Mat up closely 
until June is with us, and renew the linings 
if the heat declines. J. M. B. 
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BEETS. 

We are just now in the Beet-seed sowing 
season. Possibly in most cases rows of the 
round or globular Beet have been sown. 
Those who can secure a good stock of the true 
Crimson Globe have a variety of exceeding 
excellence. Roots are formed early, they are 
handsome, sit well on the soil, have flesh of 
the most refined texture, and deep in colour. 
As to tapering or long-rooted Beets, there 
are so many varieties, and most of them so 
good that special mention of any one seems to 
be invidious. Another thing in relation to 
these varieties is that some do better on cer¬ 
tain soils than others, and the recommenda¬ 
tion of any one particular variety may lead, if 
grown solely, to disappointment. To have a 
really good tapering Beet the leafage may be 
of any colour, but should be moderately 
short and compact. The roots should be of 
handsome tapering form, devoid of side roots, 
and be of medium size, the flesh of fine tex¬ 
ture, and deep in colour, either blood-red, as 
in Dell’s, or almost black, as in Cheltenham. 
Then a good stock is assured. Beets do not 
need highly enriched soil. If so grown, not 
only are roots large, and leafage coarse, but 
the flesh seldom has that refined texture and 
deep self colour so desirable. The important 
thing in relation to these roots, because their 
tips or points like to run deep, is to have the 
ground worked freely to a depth of from 
24 inches to 30 inches nt least. What manure 
dressing is given should bo added some time 
before the spring, and be buried deeply; 
there is then no inducement on the part of 
the roots to throw out side or forked ones. 
Without being large, roots should have taper¬ 
ing shoulders and good, clean tapering form to 
a depth of at least 12 inches. Drills should 
be 15 inches apart, and seed sown in them 


quite thinly. That later makes the work of 
thinning the plants down to 8 inches apart in 
the rows comparatively easy. As a rule, the 
first week in May is amply early * for a sow¬ 
ing of any long-rooted Beet not wanted before 
the winter. A. D. 

EARLY ROSE POTATO. 

“J. G.’s ” note on this still popular Potato, 
at page 108, reminds me that amidst all the 
talk about Potato deterioration some Varie¬ 
ties have long lives. Early Rose must have 
been in this country close upon thirty-five 
years, and it is still very widely grown. "When 
first introduced it was quickly followed by 
Extra Early Vermont, but that proved to be 
the Rose under another name. Its chief com¬ 
petitor amongst early American Potatoes has 
been Beauty of Hebron, or its white-skinned 
form, Early Puritan ; but there seems to have 
been qualities about Early Rose that have 
made it the most widely cultivated. I have 
before me a list of fifty-two varieties of 
Potatoes I grew in 1873, of which Early Rose 
seems to be the only one generally in cultiva¬ 
tion now’. That fifty-one others have gone 
out of cultivation seems to show that Pota¬ 
toes do deteriorate. But there is, just as we 
see in so many things, Apples and Pears, 
for instance, the fact that newer and finer 
varieties elbow out older and less good ones, 
and only those old ones which still retain pub¬ 
lic favour live on. So early as 1872 the late 
Mr. Paterson sent me a collection of his fine 
seedlings, amongst which were a British 
Queen—not the variety of that name so 
popular to-day ; an Improved Victoria, show¬ 
ing that the once-popular Victoria was of 
earlier date; Alexandra, Albert, Napoleon, 
and others, but not one now remains. In the 
1873 collection there were some ten American 
kinds, and many others followed, but very few 
of them remain now. Yet w f e owe a good deal 
to these American Potatoes, inasmuch as at 
a time when the fell disease seemed to be 
devastating o\ir British stocks these not only 
for a time helped to stay the plague, but they 
proved valuable pollen parents. There can 
be little doubt that the strong-growing and 
largely disease-resisting strains of to-day 
have derived some of their robustness from 
that union. Raisers now wishing to secure 
fresh strains of less coarse growth may yet do 
worse than utilise Early Rose Potato as a 
parent._A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hune of fungu*.— Kindly tell me whether en¬ 
closed are Morchella esculents or one of the Heleol- 
las? I found them two or three days ago in North 
Tipperary, growing in an open meadow near the 
roots of an Ash-tree.— I*. Bicknei.l. 

[The fungus you sent is Morchella erns- 
sipes—not M. esculenta.—G. S. 8.] 


Bordeaux mixture (Wakefield).-Get 2 lb. of 
sulphate of copper, and dissolve in a large wooden 
tub by soaking it in hot water -say 2 gallons. Then 
dissolve in a pail 2 lb. of fresh lime. When both are 
quite dissolved, put the two liquids together into the 
tub and stir in 2 lb. of treacle to make it sticky. 
Then add 18 gallons of water, and the liquid will 
be ready for use. 


Royal Horticultural 8ooiety Hyaolnth 
Prizes, 1908.—The Royal Dutch Bulb 
Growers’ Society, at Haarlem, have offered to 
present, and the Royal Horticultural Society 
has accepted, the undermentioned prizes for 
forced Hyacinths, to be competed for at the 
R.H.S. show at Vincent-square, on Tuesday, 
March 31st, 1908. Each bulb must be in a 
separate pot (size optional), and all must have 
been forced entirely in Great Britain or Ire¬ 
land. No exhibit may contain more than two 
specimens of any one variety, and no exhibi¬ 
tor may exhibit in more than one class. 
Division I. (for amateurs and gentlemen’s 
gardeners): Class 3, eighteen Hyacinths; 
first prize, £8 8s. ; second, £4 4s. Class 4, 
tw'elve Hyacinths ; first prize, £6 6s. ; second, 
£3 3s. Class 5, six Hyacinths ; first prize, 
£4 4s.; second, £2 2s. Division II. (for nur¬ 
serymen) : Class 6, twenty-four Hyacinths; 
first prize, £8 8s. ; second, £4 4s. Class 7, 
eighteen Hyacinths; first prize, £0 6s. ; 
second, £3 3s. Class 8, twelve Hyacinths ; 
first prize, £4 4s. ; second, £2 2s.— W. Wilks. 
Secretary. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Free-growing Tea and Noi¬ 
sette Roses planted out under glass will now 
be flowering freely. Marechal Niel and W. A. 
Richardson are favourites for cutting, and 
generally grow freely in a good light position. 
Marechal Niel in Borne places is rather dis¬ 
appointing, and rarely lives to be very old. 
Under the best conditions sooner or later 
canker attacks the main stem, and this 
disease seems to be more troublesome than 
when this variety was.first introduced. I have 
tried it on various stocks, and also on its own 
roots, but I think the Brier (Dog Rose) ap¬ 
pears to suit it best. It does best when plan¬ 
ted in good loam mixed with a little bone- 
meal and soot, without yard-manure, as 
liquid-manure can be given later, if neces¬ 
sary. I think this Rose docs best if pruned 
rather hard back after flowering, a few of the 
strong young shoots being trained thinly as 
they grow. I believe the best white Rose for 
planting under glass is Niphetos—the old 
variety, not the climber, as it does not flower 
so freely as the old kind. Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria generally does well planted out under 
glass, and the flowers ore lovely. Clematis 
indivisa lobata is a useful climber in a cool- 
house, and when grown in pots and ripened 
in the open air it will flower freely even in 
small pots, and with a little pinching and 
training will make a pretty standard. Tree- 
Carnations are still producing beautiful 
flowers for cutting. Enchantress is lovely, 
and will continue blooming for some time. 
Malmaison and other Carnations are coming 
on. These should, if possible, have a house 
to themselves while the flowers are expand¬ 
ing, and then a few weeks in the conserva¬ 
tory will not hurt them. Nobody can keep a 
conservatory gay without several growing- 
houses to keep up a succession of different 
plants, so that as the various families come 
into bloom there may be enough of each to 
make a distinct feature. Spirtca Mr. Glad 
stone makes a telling group just now, and 
something may be done with the Japanese 
Maples to give colour and tone.. The foliage 
of some of the new varieties is very bright 
and effective, and they arc not now so ex¬ 
pensive. 

8tove and foroing-house.— Cuttings of 

winter - flowering Begonias, PoinsettiaB, 
Pentas carnea, and other plants may still be 
rooted when young, soft shoots can be ob¬ 
tained. Cuttings previously rooted should 
be potted off. Rather lighter and sandier 
soil will be used now' than will be desirable 
at the next shift, as there is more feeding and 
staying power in really good loam than in 
light stuff. Begonia Gloire de Lorraine still 
retains its popularity, and its management, 
especially as regards propagation, is better 
understood now than when first introduced. 
Sow seeds of Aralias, Grevilleas, Asparagus 
plumosus, Asparagus Sprengeri, and Smilax. 
Ail have some value, even in a comparatively 
small state, for decoration, and they will grow 
rapidly in a warm, close house or pit. Iso- 
lepis gracilis, a pretty little Grass suitable for 
small vases, is easily raised from seeds. 
Rivina humilis is a pretty berry-bearing 
plant, also easily raised from seeds, and will 
make useful little table plants in one year. 

Melons. —The early crop will soon be ripen¬ 
ing, and will require less water. Discontinue 
watering as the fruits come near the ripening 
stage, which can generally be told by change 
of colour and the fragrance emitted. Too 
much water at the finish will spoil the flavour, 
and this may generally be stated in the case 
of Peaches, which entirely lose their sweet¬ 
ness, and are no better than Turnips if over- 
watered at the finish. If Melons are grown 
in frames, the heat must be kept up by lin¬ 
ings, if necessary. They should be planted 
in good loam with some body in it, made firm. 
Under such conditions the growth is firmer 
and the fruits set better. All female flowers 
should lx* fertilised as soon as the pollen is 
rii>e and ready for distribution. Get the 
whole crop set at about the same time, so 
that all may swell together; if one fruit gets 
a lead the others may not swell properly. In 
watering Melons keep it away from the main 
stem. Wet, cold soil round the main stem 
may induce canker, which is sometimes diffi- 
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cult to deal with in a manure-bed with a de¬ 
clining temperature. The best remedy is 
quicklime, placed round the diseased stem. 
Place a slate under the stem, and lay the 
newly - slaked lime thereon, completely 
covering the diseased part, and change from 
time to time, if necessary. Ventilate early 
on fine days, giving only a crack of air at the 
back at first, but increasing the openings as 
required, sprinkling with tepid water and 
closing by 3.30 p.m. Frames must be matted 
up at night till middle of June. 

Figs In warm-hOU8e8. -The earliest crop 
will soon be ripening, and a rather drier 
atmosphere will be desirable. The syringe 
may be laid on one side for a time, but as the 
second crop on the young wood will be com¬ 
ing on, the dryness in the atmosphere must 
not be carried to extremes, and neither is this 
necessary, ns even when the syringe is not 
used for a time the floors and paths may be 
damped when required, to ensure a genial 
atmosphere. Red - spider and brown scale 
sometimes attack the foliage of the Fig, but 
they are not usually troublesome if the house 
and the trees are thoroughly cleaned before 
forcing begins. Figs in pots must be well 
nourished w'ith top-dressings and liquid- 
manure, as they are strong-rooting things, 
and must have plenty of food. If necessary, 
a temporary zinc collar may be inserted 
round the rim of the pots, to hold up the rieh 
top-dressing. Night temperature, about 
60 degs. 

Late Peaoh-house. —Disbudding will be in 
operation here now', and it is important that 
healthy, well-placed shoots should be left to 
bear next year’s crop. Overcrowding is very 
often an evil in the amateur’s Peach-house. 
The rule is in well-managed trees to leave 
two shoots on each of the present year’s bear¬ 
ing branches—one for leader and the other as 
near the base as possible. What is termed 
the Hamiltonian system may be still prac¬ 
tised by some cultivators, but I do not think 
it matters on which side of the branch the 
shoots are left, provided they are healthy 
and there is room to train them in. It is cus¬ 
tomary, and it is wise, to spread the work 
over two or three weeks, to avoid giving a 
check. It is not often given-fly gives much 
trouble in Peach-houses unless the houses are 
filled with other plants, and then it may l>e 
necessary to use the vaporiser occasionally. 
Strawberries in pots are commonly grown in 
Peach-houses, and these and other things 
may probably bring on green-fly. The inside 
border must be kept moist, and liquid-manure 
may bo given several times during the grow¬ 
ing season. Thin the young fruits in good 
time, leaving the crop in the best position for 
ripening. Ventilate freely without causing a 
cold current. 

In the house. —Kentias, so far as my ex¬ 
perience goes, are the beet Palms for room 
decoration. Large specimens will keep in 
good condition for years, if sponged fre¬ 
quently, and they have a noble appearance in 
large rooms and lofty corridors. They are 
strong-rooting plants, and, if not convenient 
to place in larger pots or tubs, feed now with 
liquid-manure. Nitrate of soda may be used 
occasionally in connection with some other 
good artificial manure. 

Outdoor garden.— Where tastefully ar¬ 
ranged, Narcissi are very effective in the 
Grass, especially under trees and in recesses 
round the margins—not in formal groups, but 
scattered without any set purpose. Other 
plants may be used for the some purpose. 
The Pampas Grass, Red-hot Poker plants, 
hardy Fuchsias, when well developed, bush 
or Tree Ivies, emerging, as it were, from the 
shrubbery into the lawn, look well; and there 
are places where good examples of the Tree 
Box, clipped into cones, may stand on the 
lawn. I have had them 8 feet high and as 
much through, and, when trimmed a little 
annually, they always keep their shape. 
Those who think of introducing tub plants 
may try the Box in several varieties, green 
and variegated, instead of Bays, as they al¬ 
ways look neat and dressy, and are easily 
kept in condition, either as standards or pyra¬ 
mids. There is a silver-leaved Euonymus 
I which submits well to this kind of training. 

We have had plenty of rain now, and are 
I looking forward to sunshine. The May or 


Darwin Tulips ore later this season, and 
enough plants to fill the beds should be held 
in reserve, and it may be necessary to give 
them a shift into larger pots. Begonias, both 
fibrous and tuberous, come in well after late 
bulbs. Verbenas are coming up again, and 
some of the newer varieties are very bright 
and showy. It is well to have plenty of 
Tufted Pansies in reserve for filling in be¬ 
neath taller subjects. 

Fruit garden.— 1 There has been a wonder¬ 
ful bloom on Plums, Pears, and Cherries. 
The recent cold weather has, probably, 
thinned the blossoms, and they surely needed 
it, but we hope enough will remain. The 
next matter is to be ready for the insects 
when they appenr. There is plenty of in¬ 
secticides on the market now, which, for the 
most part, are effective, if used according to 
instructions given with each bottle or tin. 
Those who have had no experience in the use 
of home-made washes, will probably find it 
better and cheaper to purchase the things 
they require from the manufacturing chemist. 
Where grease-bands were placed on the stems 
of Apple trees early Inst autumn, many moths 
have been captured, but no doubt some have 
found their way on to the trees, and will as 
the blossoms fall begin their work, and must 
l>e attacked in some way. The arsenic and 
lime (London purple) spray wash is the one 
commonly used in large orchards, but when 
only a few trees have to be dealt with, 
paraffin and soft soap, with a dash of To¬ 
bacco-liquor, may suffice. Newly-grafted 
trees must be looked to, and cracks in the 
clay stopped, and support given to the young 
shoots of the graft in good time, to prevent 
the wind doing damage. 

Vegetable garden.— Stir the soil between 
the rows of young vegetable plants, and thin 
them in good time. Prepare Celery trenches. 
In heavy clay land shallower trenches than 
are commonly made will be better than deep 
ones, and on such soils burnt earth or sifted 
ashes may be mixed with the earth used in 
the blanching. Celery blanched in this way 
turns out very crisp and free from blemish. 
In damp weather, where slugs and snails are 
giving trouble, dusting with quicklime is very 
useful. Very few jieople use lime freely 
enough on heavy land. It opens and warms 
the land, and keeps down crawling insects. 
Plant Runner and dwarf Kidney Beans freely 
now, and Marrow Peas are sure to be wanted 
in quantity. Vegetable Marrow seeds may 
be sown where they are to remain, protecting 
the hills with hand-lights or inverted flower¬ 
pots. Very often such plants do better than 
those raised in heat. This need not prevent 
a few plants for early crop being raised under 
glass to be planted out under hand-lights 
when the weather is safe. Cabbages and 
Cauliflowers are late this season, but there 
will be plenty of late Broccoli, and the 
autumn-sown Spinach is growing fast now. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 30th .—We have commenced filling 
vacant beds in the flower garden with the sum¬ 
mer bedders, taking the well-hardened things 
first. As fast as the plants are cleared, out 
of the frames the latter will be devoted to 
other purposes. Many beds and borders are 
bright with Tulips and spring flowering 
plants, and the plants intended for such will 
be held in reserve. 

May 31st .—Shifted on a lot of Ferns into 
5-inch pots. These will be kept in a rather 
warm house for a time till growing freely. 
Put in cuttings of various things, including 
Fuchsias, new Pelargoniums, several forms of 
Tradescantia, etc. Anything likely to be 
useful is propagated whilst the bed retains its 
warmth. All cuttings are potted off as soon 
as they are hardened a little. 

May 22nd .—Thinned early-sown hardy 
annuals. Moved tender annuals in boxes to 
cold-frame to harden. A few' of the bright¬ 
leaved bedding plants, such as Coleus 
Vcrschaffelti, lresine, Alternanthera, etc., 
are rooted in frames. The cuttings are 
dibbled into beds of soil placed on a slight 
hot-bed, and arc kept close. Scarcely a cut¬ 
ting fails, and will be rooted in a few days, 
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and after they are hardened off they will be 
planted direct from the frames. 

May 23rd .—A close watch is kept upon 
Roses and other plants likely to be attacked 
by insects; sometimes Tobacco-powder is 
used, and in others a wash is improvised, but 
Tobacco-powder is always used where it can 
be made effective, as it is always handy, and 
can at once be put into operation. Mulch¬ 
ing with manure is being done, in the case of 
dwarf Apples and Pears. Potatoes through 
the ground are covered with soil, as the 
weather is still unsettled. 

May 24 th .—We are still giving attention to 
dlsbuuding. Peaches and open-air Vines and 
the growth of Apricots, if crowded, is 
thinned, and if a curled leaf contains a mag¬ 
got, the insect is crushed between the thumb 
and finger. Looked over Figs on south wall 
to remove surplus shoots. The covers have 
been taken from Peaches and other wall- 
trees, and dried and stored. 

May 25th.— Bulbs which have been forced 
in pots have been hardened off, and planted 
out in various positions outside the garden 
under the fruit-trees in the orchard, or 
wherever there is room. Placed several large 
Palms in tubs, and shifted on a lot of seed¬ 
ling Kentias. When young these will have 
generous treatment in the way of warmth 
and shade. 


BIRDS* 

Chili-pods for parrots. -Perhaps it may assist 
owners of ailing parrots to know that Chili-pods or 
seeds are very helpful in the cure of many ailments. 
I once had a parrot which nearly died of eating 
Lemon-pips, and it was cured by the use of Chili- 
seeds ana by keeping it warm.— H. Jacob. 


POULTRY. 

MANAGEMENT OF FOWLS. 

The comments (March 23rd, page 53) by 
“ Dorset” on the management of fowls are 
both timely &nd interesting to those who 
keep poultry. I quite agree with the advice 
affecting warm, soft food as a morning meal, 
for having practised this, and observed re¬ 
sults, I have come to the conclusion that 
there is a material gain, compensating the 
labour entailed in its preparation. Not only 
is it advantageous to give fowls warm food, 
but it should also be mixed and given in a 
firm and not over moist state. Vegetable 
scraps, small roots, and trimmings, when 
boiled to a soft state, help greatly to make 
t.he meal tasty and economical, and I have 
found an addition of “ Ovum ” tend favour¬ 
ably to egg production in winter time when 
the weather is cold. Barley-meal, which so 
many employ os food for fowls, I do not 
use, preferring pollard or middlings, on 
which they do well. In cold weather, too, 
chilled water is given once or twice each day, 
and though I had not observed the baneful 
effects of cold water before feeding time in 
the morning, I have always emptied the 
water vessels at night, so that the supply 
shall be fresh in the morning. Next to food 
and water, shelter is found to be an impor¬ 
tant matter, for exposed to cold winds, snow, 
and rain the fowls are hindered from laying 
to a serious extent. One cannot always 
choose an ideal site for the poultry house and 
run, hence the need for some temporary pro¬ 
tection when stress of weather requires it. 
Formerly my roosts were raised above the 
ground 4 feet and upwards, as it is noticed 
fowls always choose an elevnted perch when 
they are left to themselves. I was advised to 
adopt a quite contrary course, and fix the 
roosts at about 16 inches from the ground. 
The fowls did not take kindly to their lower 
elevation at the time, but as there was no 
alternative they were obliged to. Particu¬ 
larly is the value of a lower perch apparent 
when the roof is an iron one, or not made 
draught-proof. 

There is no doubt that selection is of much 
importance in the production of egg-laying 
stock. Some fowls are more precocious 
than others, and certainly more productive 
and if time permit of these facts being ascer¬ 
tained by daily observation it is not difficult 
to learn which are the better “ rent payers.” 
It is quite true, as “ Dorset” points out, 
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that one can change the male birds, and thus 
remove the necessity of parting with the hens 
and pullets. Nor do I find it necessary from 
a profit point of view to cling closely to any 
particular pedigree stock. At the same time, 
it is well to have fowls from a good egg-lay¬ 
ing strain. The buff and black Orpingtons 
and buff and white Leghorns are favourites, 
white Wyandottes have been highly praised ; 
but the silver Wyandotte does not occur to 
me as being a profitable winter layer. A 
good Grass-run and a dry scratching-shed 
are prime factors in poultry-keeping. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, these" privileges arc 
often denied. Without a Grass-run some form 
of green food should, when possible, be given 
as a substitute. The waste leaves from the 
garden will do this. Grit of some kind, and 
in some cases lime, are necessary for aiding 
the shell formation, as when this is deficient 
the shells are thin and easily broken. Of 
course, bone, whether fresh cut or dry 
ground, will afford lime, and of late the de¬ 
mand for cut bone has largely increased, so 
much so that poultry corn merchants have 
provided the necessary machinery for the 
purposo of this bone distribution. This is 
mixed and given in the soft morning meal. 
Fresh bone must be stocked only in small 
quantities, because it becomes stale and 
offensive. I attach much importance to 
cleanliness of the fowl-house, and to the 
value of the manure made available by poul¬ 
try-keeping for the garden. It is common 
knowledge that fowl manure is one of the 
most potent we have for the land, but when 
only a few fowls are kept, manure is stored 
slowly, and must be set aside for special 
crops and purposes. I clear away the drop¬ 
pings twice each week, scattering a few dry 
ashes over the floor space each time, as this 
facilitates the clearance, adds bulk, and the 
manure is more easily distributed. The out¬ 
side fowl-run needs surface treatment also 
fairly often if the birds are kept in confinc- 
ment - _ Wilts. 

LAW AND CU8TOM. 

SEED WARRANTIES. 

At this time of year the purchase of seeds is 
one of the most important duties of the gar¬ 
dener, be he amateur or professional, and 
it may be useful for me to write a few lines 
pointing out the responsibility of vendors of 
seeds in regard to the warranty which so 
often accompanies the sale, or which, in 
most cases, indeed, will be presumed from 
the very fact of sale under a certain descrip¬ 
tion. To market gardeners, florists, and 
others who depend for their living to no 
small extent upon the produce raised upon 
their holdings it is of very serious import¬ 
ance that they should not be deceived in the 
seeds they purchase. Now, by the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893, it is provided that where 
there is a sale of goods by description there 
is to be an implied condition that the goods 
shall correspond with that description, and if 
the sale be by sample ns well as by descrip¬ 
tion, it is not enough that the bulk of the 
goods does not also correspond with the de¬ 
scription. Again, the same Act provides that 
when a buyer makes known to a seller the 
particular purpose for which goods are re¬ 
quired, so as to show that he (the buyer) 
relies on the seller’s skill or judgment, and 
the goods are of a description which it is in 
the course of the seller’s business to supply, 
then there is an implied condition that the 

f [°°ds shall be reasonably fit for the purpose 
or which they are said to be required. 

Under this Act numerous actions have been 
tried in respect of seed warranties. Most of 
them have reference to the purchase of seed 
grain by farmers, but some have been of par¬ 
ticular interest to market gardeners, and it 
should be borne in mind that under the pro¬ 
visions of the Act the vendor of seeds war¬ 
ranted to be of a particular kind or to be 
suited for a particular purpose will be held 
liable to pay compensation to any customer 
who is in a position to prove that he has 
been deceived or that his crop has turned out 
a failure by reason of defective germinating 
power or in any other way than by reason of 
his own negligence. Buyers also may well 
be reminded of these facts in order that they 


may protect themselves by having clear and 
unmistakable assurances as to the quality of 
the seeds they are purchasing. Let there be 
no misunderstanding on either side, and then 
there will, probably, be less likelihood of dis¬ 
appointment, not to say litigation. 

Barrister. 


Liabilities as to cleansing of road.— Two roads 
run alongside my garden, the front a public road, 
the other a back road for the use of tenants to bring 
along coals, manure, etc. What are my rights and 
liabilities as to claims and cleaning of these roads? 
It is a newly-laid-out lot not yet taken over by the 
council. — Bhinker. 

[I do not quite understand your question. 
You ask what are your ‘‘rights and liabilities 
as to claims and cleaning. Your rights and 
liabilities generally are to do nothing to cause 
a nuisance to other people, and that other 
people shall treat you likewise. For example, 
if you deposit (or cause or allow to be de¬ 
posited) refuse upon the road you may 
be required to remove it, and you may be 
restrained by injunction from continuing the 
nuisance. If other people do so, to your 
annoyance or discomfort, you may take action 
against them. It would be much better if 
correspondents, instead of asking questions in 
this vague manner, would state specifically 
what their point of difficulty is, so that I 
could give a more definite answer. —Bar¬ 
rister/] 

Overhanging branohes. —If fruit-trees 
overhang my land and the fruit fall upon it 
the owner of the trees may, with my permis¬ 
sion, enter and retake it. The fruit belongs 
to the owner of the trees, and I have no right 
to such fruit, unless by custom, though it Fall 
upon my land. If I refuse to deliver up the 
fruit, or to allow the owner to enter and take 
it, the owner will be justified in entering 
without permission, but not by force, nor 
must ho commit any damage in so doing. 
Whose is the soil, his it is even to heaven and 
to the middle of the earth is a maxim of the 
law, and if the branches of my neighbour’s 
trees overhang my land I may, without notice 
to him, lop off such of them as do so, provided 
I can do this without trespassing upon his 
property. On the other hand, however, if I 
am unable to lop them without going upon his 
land, I must first give him notice, and after¬ 
wards, if he fails to remove them, I may do 
so myself, and I have the option of either 
lopping them or bringing an action for 
damages (if any) against him. By the way, 
“ lop” means to cut laterally, and gives no 
right to ” top,” nor have I any right what¬ 
ever to the loppings. The trees in my neigh- 
hour’s fence belong to him, but ho cannot 
sustain a right to have the branches thereof 
obtruding over my property, neither under the 
Statute of Limitation nor by prescription. 
This was so decided by the House of Lords in 
1895, when it was, in effect, stated that as to 
the question whether a person had acquired 
any right by reason of the length of time his 
trees had overhung his neighbour’s soil, the 
then Lord Chancellor said it was impossible 
to say that he had either acquired a right to 
the land over which they hung or to their 
overhanging under the Statute of Limitations. 
The trees, of course, grew, and their state 
each year was different from what it was the 
year before. The same remark applies to the 
suggestion that a prescriptive right had been 
obtained. The tree of to-day is not in the con¬ 
dition in which it was twenty years ago. If 
one of my neighbour’s trees is blown down in 
a storm or tempest, and falls upon my land, 
and does me serious damage (as it may do) I 
have no right of action against him in respect 
thereof, for such injury is really an act of 
God, and the law is the act of God hurts no 
one. On the other hand, had my neighbour 
been aware that the tree was in a dangerous 
state, owing to decay, or had he had notice of 
its being in such condition, any damage sub¬ 
sequently occasioned to me by such tree would 
most probably lie at his door. As in the case 
of fallen fruit, the owner of the fallen tree 
may enter my property to bring it away, pro¬ 
vided he remains there no longer than is con¬ 
venient to effect his purpose. My neighbour 
has no right, without my permission (nnd this, 
it may be observed, is not always obtainable 
in this case), to fell a tree so that it falls 
upon my soil. If he does so, he, at all events, 
transgresses my right of property, and will be 
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liable to me for at least nominal damages, if 
no special or extraordinary damage can be 
proved. Some persons think they may fell 
trees to fall upon their neighbour’s land with 
impunity, but this is not so ; they must pay 
for all damage, and even where no damage is 
occasioned the plaintiff would get a verdict in 
his favour, as the violation of one’s right of 
property under such circumstances is cer¬ 
tainly unjustifiable. If, owing to the over¬ 
hanging boughs of my neighbour’s trees, my 
Strawberry beds or other fruit or crops are 
damaged, I may cut the overhanging branches 
at once (subject to giving notice where neces¬ 
sary, as has been above stated) to prevent any 
future damage, and I have also the right to 
sue my neighbour for the damage already 
occasioned to me.—M. G. J., in The Field. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and ansioers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications shouhl be clearlg and concisely 
written on one side of the paper onlj/, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gakprsino, 17, Far nival-street, Ilolborn , 
London, E.C. Letters on business shotdd be sent to the 
PirousiiBR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each shouhl be on a separate piece of paper, ami not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents shouhl bear in mind that, as Gardeninq has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue- immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit shmdd bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour aiul size of the same kiiul 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe amt other - 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trijlina that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plague of ants (E. E. Cleaver ).—The only prac¬ 
tical way of clearing the ants is to find their nests 
and destioy them. This is, however, in many cases 
somewhat difficult; but if the nest can be found and 
opened, the ants can he got rid of by pouring boiling 
water into it, or they may be killed by driving a hole 
into it, pouring in a few drops of bisulphide of carbon, 
and then closing the hole so that the fumes cannot 
escape. 

Lathyrus pubescens (Cemetery ).—This Pea must 
not he classed as a true hardy perennial, and its 
best place would he a cold or cool greenhouse. It is 
of a rather shrubby habit, and does not spring from 
the root each year, as is the case with the true 
herbaceous perennial Peas. When grown indoors it 
can either be planted out or given a large pot. The 
best way would be to plant it out in a cool house, 
where it could have sunshine, although slightly 
shaded in summer. 

Transplanting the autumn Crocus (Hoiy- 
voood ).—The best time for planting is August. Large 
quantities are, however, planted after that time. 
When transplanting and division are actually neces¬ 
sary, the best time for lifting the bulbs is in July, 
when the foliuge is well matured. This done, the re¬ 
planting may follow in the course of a month, always 
supposing that immediate replanting is not conveni¬ 
ent. Dry corms may be replanted far into the 
autumn, hut these late-planted ones take some time 
to recover. 

Cobsea scandens as a balcony climber (C.).— 
Yes; this is an excellent plant for the decoration of 
balconies, or for training round window-sills or in 
poiches. It grows rapidly, and flowers freely in warm 
weather, and a little cold does not injure it. Cut- | 
tings of it put in now. and kept in gentle heat 
for a time will strike root readily, and make good 
plants for turning out-of doors during June. 'Ihey 
should, of course, he well hardened off previously to 
being exposed, nnd if planted in well-drained, rich 
sandy soil they succeed well, even in London. 

Grevillea robusta falling (Bramble).-You have 
evidently overwatered the plant and kept it too cold 
after repotting, hence the ” yellowing ” of the leaves. 
When this plant gets old it is not at all unusual for 
the leaves to fall olf. It requires ordinary greenhouse 
treatment, and in winter the temperature should 
never fall below 45 degs. It is used in the London 
Parks during the summer as a dot-plant over aground- 
work of Tufted Pansies or suchlike. We should ad¬ 
vise you, if your plant survives, to plant it out, and 
start with a young healthy plant. It is easily raised 
from seed. 

Rose to name (L. E. Garsang).-Wc believe the 
name of the Rose sent is Anna Ollivier. It is just 
itossible it mav be Lady Roberts, for this variety, 
which is a sport from Anna Ollivier, will often pro 
duei* pale lemon-coloured blooms like the one sent. 
Anna Ollivier is one of 'our very best Tea Roses, and 
we are not surprised you admire it, and have found it 
so satisfactory. It should grow well in Lancashire 
out-of-doors, especially if you could give It a west or 
south wall. Plants of this Rose upon a wall have 
been known to cover quite 12 feet to 15 feet of 
space. Although a wall would be desirable, it is 
not essential, and the Rose may be planted as a 
bush or standard. The lovely shining leaves are an 
excellent trait in a Rose for large towns, for they 
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do not attract the deleterious deposits from the 
atmosphere so4nuch as those sorts with rough foliage. 

11 you desire a few other Roses of equully good 
characteristics as Anna Ollivier, try Mine. Iloste, 
Marie d’Orleans, General Galiieni, Albert Stopford, 
G. Nabonnand, Peace, Johanna Sebus, Mme. Ravary, 
Grand Due de Luxembourg, Mme. Pernet Ducher, 
Mme. Wagrain, General Schablikine, Mme. Antoine 
Mari, Mme. Edmee Met*, and l'harisaer. 

Planting out pot Roses that have flowered 
(Slater).— Yes, you may most certainly plant out the 
Roses by the end of this month. The growths that 
have blossomed shouhl be cut back to 5 inches or 
G inches, and, if free-flowering sorts, you will obtain 
some blossom again. If you could give each plant a 
shovel-full or two of nice loamy soil when you plant 
them it would be helpful, and the surface soil would 
be all the better if a little well-decayed manure were 
placed around to the distance of G inches from the 
plants. When planting, remove the crocks and gently 
squeeze the ball of soil, so as to release the roots 
a little. You must see that the plant is well moist¬ 
ened at the root before planting out. This is a very 
important detail often neglected. 

Distance to plant bush Roses G. W. Evans).— 
We presume you mean by the word ” new ” a fresh 
plantation of bushes, not necessarily new varieties. 
If there is abundance of space available, we shouhl 
advise the rows to he 2 feet apart and the plants 
15 inches to 24 inches apart. Those varieties marked 
in catalogues as being vigorous should be at least 
2 feet apart each w ay; those marked robust, about 
18 inches from each plant; and those marked 
moderate, about 15 inches from each plant. Some¬ 
thing depends upon whether you intend to grow 
Roses for exhibition. If so, you may safely put even 
the vigorous sorts at a maximum distance from 
plant to plant of IS inches, because it is customary to 
prune back very hard every season; but for ordinary 
garden decoration the distances named would suffice. 
In the case of very vigorous sorts, such ns one may 
peg down part of the long growths of, the plants 
should he given a distance apart of about 3 feet 
each way. Varieties of the style of Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Grace Darling, Grass an Teplitz, may he 
given this distance with much advantage, for by 
bending or arching over the strong shoots now, a more 
even effect is assured, and the blossoming is greater. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Wistaria flowers falling (Bracken*).-Sparrows 
are very apt to pick olf the flowers of the Wistariu, 
and unother probable reason of their falling is 
drought at the roots, which is rather liable to hap¬ 
pen when tiie specimen is planted against a wall. 
You ought to examine the soil, and, if need he, give 
the plant a thorough soaking of water. We should 
certainly not cut hack the old stein, as its age lias 
nothing to do with the flowers fulling. 

Azalea mollis (K. 1. G .).—Your question is some¬ 
what difficult to understand, hut we presume your 
Azaleas were planted (not sown) three years ago, and 
flowered well until this year. Such behaviour would 
suggest that they did not make satisfactory growth 
last season, being probably affected by the drought. 
They need little or no pruning, but if you give a 
good mulching of decayed leaves and an occasional 
watering in the summer, if very dry, you may reason¬ 
ably expect a satisfactory display of bloom next 
season. 

Increasing Magnolias (Brackens ).-These are 
occasionally increased by seeds, which are, however, 
not easily obtainable. A decided drawbuck to seed¬ 
ling plants is that they take a long time to reach 
flowering size. This being the case, they are, as a 
rule, increased by layering and inarching. Both 
operations require care anil a considerable amount 
of patience, for layers require three years before they 
are sufficiently rooted to separate from the parent 
plant. If you wish to try layering, then autumn is 
the best time to do this. Inarched plants take two 
years before a perfect union is effected. 

FRUIT. 

Vine foliage in bad condition (E. IF. Brooks). 
We can only conclude, judging from the meagre in¬ 
formation you give us, that the leaves of your Vines 
have been scalded, caused through late or imperfect 
ventilation on some bright sunny morning when the 
foliage has been saturated with moisture. You will 
find an article bearing on this subject in our issue of 
May 11 th, p. 133. 

The Japanese Persimmon (Diospyros Kaki) 
(A. M. Kelly ).—This will succeed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, if trained to a wall, or it may he 
giown in a light and sunny greenhouse. If you have 
an orchard-house, you can grow the Japanese Per¬ 
simmon in it during the summer, seeing to it that 
the plants do not sutler from want of water, nnd 
feeding the plants as >ou would fruit-trees in pots. 
A turfy loam, lightened, if necessary, by the addi¬ 
tion of some leaf-mould and sand, will suit it well. 
The fruit has much the appearance of a Tomato, 
more especially a smooth, round variety. The flesh 
resembles that of an Apricot, the colour also being 
similar. The fruit, when ripe, is delicious, the flavour 
being richest when the fruit is just becoming over¬ 
ripe. If you have a warm wail it ought to do well 
with you at Worthing. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


N. Webb .—Get Hobday's “ Villa Gardening.” from 

this office, post free for 2s. lOd.- Mabel Smith. —See 

reply to “ S. G.,” re “ Preserving Netting.” in our 

issue of April 6th, p. 80.- Thomas Goodman .-Write 

to the Boundary Chemical Company, Luton-street, 
Liverpool.- L. R.— Johnson's " Gardeners' Diction¬ 

ary.” in one volume, new edition, G. Bell and Sons, 

Covent Garden, London, W.C.-Winter. — No; we 

have never heard that the flowers or leaves of 

Tropieolum speciosmn are poisonous.-H’. //. M.— 

Not a gardening query.- Harric.— How can we ad¬ 


vise when you say nothing as to where you write from 
and whether you want the plants as a permanency 

or only for the summer?-.4. D. B .—See reply to 

" Margaret B. Scott," re “ Diseased Hollyhocks,” in 
our issue of May 4th, p. 12G. The recipe for making 
the Bordeaux mixture is given in the present issue, 

p. 155,- Evelyn Murray. — You w ill And in “ The 

English Flower Garden ” a chapter devoted to the 
hardy Fern garden, in which the best varieties for 

your purpose will be found.-- llolywood .—Please 

send some of the affected leaves, and then we can 

better help you.- H. Hockin .—You will find an 

article dealing with the Felted Beech Coccus (which 
we are supposing is the pest you refer to) in our 
issue of August 12th, 19<J5, p. 30b. A copy of this can 

be had from the publisher, post free, for ljd.- 

Crocus.— 1 , You can try the Salvia in the position you 
refer to, hut we fear it will do very little good. 2. 
Get some of the Tufted Pansies, of which there are 
now so many colour varieties, while you can also 
have Lobelias, Mesembryanthemum cordifolium 
variegatum, Gazania splendens. Golden Feather, 

Cerastium tomentosum, and many others.- S. G. P. 

-A distinct colour, and if fixed, then we should ad¬ 
vise you to keep it and increase it.- Puzzled .—The 

leaves of the Cucumbers you send have been scorched. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND PRUITS. 


Names of plants. - Monglis. — Ornithogalum 

nutans.- Pool. —A St itch wort (Stellaria); must have 

complete specimen.- R. T. Wood*.—1, Strohilanthus 

isophvllus, better known in gardens as Goldfussiu 

isophylla.- A. St. G. Grant.—The Bird Cherry 

(Prunus Padus).- W. D .—Epimedium pinnatum.- 

Brackens. — Magnolia Soulungeana. Do not prune if 

you can possibly help it.- Rev. L. V. Yonge .—The 

Redwood (Sequoia sempervirens). It is very mislead¬ 
ing to describe as a shrub a lofty tree.- Mrs. E. 

Gower.—Box received smashed, and t he puny flower 

you send quite dried up. We could find no insect.- 

Prebendary Trywell.—l, Lotus peliorrhynchus; 2, 

Pittosporum crassifolium.- Fivcways. — Potentilla 

reptans.- Alice Lyon .-The Nepaul Laburnum (Pip- 

tanthus nepalensis).- Rev. Henry Justice.— 1, Arabis 

alliida variegata. 2, Scrophularia nodosa. 3, Ber¬ 
bers buxifolia (syn. B. duleis). 4, Evidently a form 

of Nasturtium officinale.- N. F .—One of the many 

varieties of Narcissus incomparabilis.- A. H.—l, 

Erica ludtanica; 2, Cyrtanthus McKeni.- Caragh.— 

Double white Arabis (Arahis albida fl.-pl.), easily in¬ 
creased from cuttings and by division.- A. M. L. B. 

G. L.-a. The Balearic Box (Buxus balearica). b, 
Taxus baccata, well grown, c, The Field Speedwell 

(Veronica agrestis).- F. Meach, Sheldon. —1, Yerbas- 

cum Blattaria. 2, We cannot name florist flowers. 

Names of fruits. - Vr*. Stanhope- Apple, prob¬ 
ably Bramlev’s Seedling. Skin too discoloured to say 
definitely what variety it actually is. 


Catalogue received. —Geo. Cooling and Sons, 
Bath. — Roses in Pots, etc. 
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planting out, as certainly it cannot be due to 
time of sowing; but if further inquiiy be 
made as to reasons, it will be found that the 
bolters are invariably rogues, or of cross¬ 
bred production, and have, in consequence, 
been the stronger plants in the seed-bed, as 
such have invariably been the first pulled 
and planted, hence the difference between the 
first planting, which included many rogues, 
and the second planting, which give none at 
all. Can any other hypothesis explain the 
remarkable difference? 

But there are other facts on which some 
tangible conclusions can be based. Every 
year Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Rending, 
raise from seed, and plant out in the autumn, 
a large number of Cabbage plants. Last 
year a sowing was made on August 10th, by 
no means an early date, as many gardeners 
sow in July. Plants from every stock or 
variety were planted out in a very extensive 
breadth of open land, all of equal character, 
side by side, on October 3rd. *The types or 
varieties included 40 under name. I saw 
this trial just as grown and untouched on 
the 3rd inst. There were seen growths of the 
most interesting kind, because evidence of 
the clearest was afforded that here, in any 
case, and myriads of gardeners can testify to 
these results tmng exactly in accordance with 
their own experience, certain very early 
varieties, carefully selected, but not inter¬ 
crossed, over a long series of years, have 
succeeded in producing absolutely non- 
bolters, and, not least, very early hearters, for 
very early Cabbage hearts are of the greatest 
value to all who grow them, and arc never of 
reater service than in the spring, especially 
uring April and May. Such heads then, if 
small, are hard, white, sweet, and tender, 
fill a void in hardy vegetables, which gar¬ 
deners find it so difficult to tide over. Such 
varieties of the firm’s own selection, as April, 
the very earliest. Flower of Spring, and 
Favourite, give absolutely not a single bolter, 
each one being represented by hundreds of 
plants. Other good pure stocks for succes¬ 
sion were Early Market and Offenham, and 
own selection of Ellam’s Early. This last 
somewhat widely-grown variety was not free 
from bolters from other stocks, evidence 
again of the harmful influence which may be 
exercised even on the best strains by cross 
fertilisation. Of free bolters the stocks of 
Nonpareil, Early York, Sugarloaf, Coleworts, 
Tender and True, Little Gem, Main Crop, 
Early Rainham, St. John’s Day, Christmas 
Drumhead, Enfield Market, and the Blood- 
Red Cabbages, all gave from 20 to 50 per 
cent, bolters. Clearly the way to avoid the 
bolting nuisance in Cabbages is to sow and 
grow only such varieties as experience has 
proved to be free from 6uch defect. A. D. 


man, but his methods of Maize-growing, for 
he had a large garden, and filled it entirely 
with this. He had the ground prepared by 
deep digging and manuring in the winter; 
then, at the end of April, he sowed three 
seeds or more, but in all cases thinning down 
to three plants per hill. These hills were 

3 feet apart. Ground of fair average quality 
sufficed, ns too much manure tended to pro¬ 
duce rank growth and late cobbing. The 
plants reached a height of from 3.$ feet to 

4 feet, each one producing and ripening three 
or four good cobs. As evidence that the cobs 
did ripen, there was the fact that Mr. Cob- 
bett retailed them out in varying quantities, 
as he endeavoured to induce farmers to take 
to the culture of the Maize for poultry feed¬ 
ing, and to point out the value of the cobs 
in a green, milky state when cooked, os is so 
commonly done in America. The chief 
danger to Maize with us lies in the erratic 
nature of our spring months, and, should 
the plants be frosted, they rarely recover to 
be strong and profitable. Certainly it will 
never pay to grow Maize in this country to 
ripen for poultry or other food, as we can 
purchase it so cheaply. 

There may be many persons having gar¬ 
dens who may like to grow a few plants to 
produce green cobs, as these find favour with 
certain palates, and offer agreeable change as 
a vegetable. It is very probable that growing 
Green Peas so well and plentifully, corn cobs 
find in these their greatest competitors. 
Green corn is soft and milky, needing some 
sauce or condiment to make it tasty. It is 
generally eaten direct from the cobs, and that 
is not pleasant in our eyes. Those who wish 
to have such green cobs should obtain some 
early dwarf variety, and raise plants under 
glass, to put outdoors when strong. A. D. 


POTATO GROWING IN YORKSHIRE.* 

I. 

Potatoes are grown successfully on many 
kinds of soil, but a sand of good “body” or 
a medium loam is best adapted for the crop. 
With regard to their place in the rotation, 
there is no fixed rule, but, in most cases, 
Potatoes follow corn. Occasionally they aro 
grown after “seeds,” which, as a prepara¬ 
tory crop, has many points in its favour. The 
decaying vegetable matter furnished by the 
sod is valuable, not only ns a source of food 
for the plant, but also on account of its bene¬ 
ficial influence on the physical condition of the 
soil. The habits of the plant demand a good 
tilth. The land, therefore, should be ploughed 
deeply in autumn and cross ploughed, if pos¬ 
sible, in early spring. 

Seed. 

Small compared with large seed .—The 
success or failure of the crop largely depends 


VEGETABLES. 

WHY DO CABBAGES BOLT? 

When we hear in many directions complaints 
of autumn-sown and planted Cabbages bolt 
ing in the spring, the question which heads 
this paper naturally arises—-not that this 
erratic habit of bolting is anything new, as 
it has been common from time immemorial. 
This habit of bolting seems to vary. That 
such should be the ens* is held to be due to 
seasons and their variations, causes which 
may or may not operate to produce this bolt¬ 
ing, although when such is assumed there re¬ 
mains the fact that the season is detrimental 
to, perhaps, 20 to 30 per cent, of the plants, 
and not to the rest. If the season be the 
offender, then why does it not affect all plants 
raised from the same sowing, and planted 
under precisely similar conditions? How is 
it that no one seems to assume this varying 
bolting habit may be less due to season than 
to some defects of fertilisation in the flowers 
of the plants which produced the seed stock 
some two or three years previously? Pos¬ 
sibly if the trouble were looked for in that 
direction some partial explanation might be 
found. It is in my own experience that there 
are stocks or varieties of Cabbages which 
practically never produce bolters. That be 
ing so, what is the secret of their immunity? 
Therein lies a problem. Has heredity any 
thing to do with that phenomenon?—for such 
it is when it is well known that many other 
stocks or varieties of Cabbages sown in the 
autumn either bolt prematurely in the spring, 
or become so demoralised in form as to be, 
as Cabbages, worthless. Yet when the ques¬ 
tion of heredity is raised we are forced to the 
assumption that all members of the Cabbage 
tribe have come from the wild form of 
Brassica oleracea, a British plant, and all,- 
therefore, may be assumed to display here¬ 
dity of character, so far as flowering and 
seeding arc concerned. Again, when refer¬ 
ring to the possible effects of fertilisation of 
flowers in the production of seed, and the 
nature of the plants produced when it is 
sown, it is safe to say that any stock of any 
variety absolutely isolated from all other 
pollen influences will rarely show any de¬ 
parture in the young plants resulting from 
normal form. But in so many cases such ab¬ 
solute isolation is difficult —perhaps impos¬ 
sible—and few races of plants seem more sus¬ 
ceptible to influences of pollen, whether 
carried by- wind or insects, than are Cab- 
ba ges; and whilst pure or self-fertilisation 
will produce no “rogues,” the crossing of 
distinct varieties in this way will, and in by 
far the great majority of cases the rogues are 
the bolters. Of that fact I have had ample 
evidence this spring. I have seen breadths 
from the same seed-bed and variety in which 
of the first planting some 40 to 60 per cent, 
of the plants had bolted, whilst of a second 
planting from the same bed, made a month 
later, not one had bolted. This, strange 
variation is generally attributed io times of 
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CORN COBS. 

When some twenty-five years ago I had for 
next-door neighbour the elder son of the 
famous William Cobbett, I had ample oppor¬ 
tunity to become familiar not only with the 


* The account of Potato growing given in this leaflet 
ih based mainly on the results of experiments conducted 
throughout Yorkshire by the University of Leeds and the 
Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education; but the 
recommendations as to manuring are not to be con. 
sidered generally applicable without due regard to varta- 
tiont in soil, locality, climate, etc. 
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on the character of the seed tubers. In many 
parts of the country it is the practice to 
plant small tubers, the bigger ones being sold 
for cooking. There is considerable diversity 
of opinion as to the best size of seed to plant; 
some prefer large tubers, whilst others assert 
that equally good results will be obtained 
from small ones. In discussing their crop¬ 
ping capabilities, two kinds of small Potatoes 
must be considered: (1) the late-formed 

tubers of strong, robust plants, and (2) the 
produce of plants of low vitality. If the 
bulk of the seed consists of the former, then 
quite satisfactory returns will be obtained, as 
the tubers are small simply on account of 
their having had insufficient time to reach 
full size ; the remainder of the seed, however, 
may be the small, stunted produce of weak¬ 
ling plants, and from such only weakling 
tubers can be expected, practically all of 
which will fall into the seed class. • Whilst it 
may be possible, therefore, to obtain a good 
crop the first year from small seed, owing to 
the likelihood of its being made up largely 
of tubers formed late in the season, the 
chances are that if seed from the same stock 
be used for a number of years in succession, 
there will be an ever-increasing proportion of 
the produce of weakling tubers, with the re¬ 
sult that the returns will become more and 
more unsatisfactory. 

II hole compared with cut. seed.— Experi¬ 
ments have shown that whole tubers about 
the size of a hen’s egg generally prove the 
most profitable for planting. Should the 
supply of whole seed run short, it is unwise 
to make good the deficiency by cutting seed- 
size tubers. No reduction in yield, however, 
need be feared from seta obtained by cutting 
large tubers. With this class of cut sets the 
weight planted per acre may be considerably 
greater than when seed-size Potatoes are 
planted whole, but, on the other hand, the 
produce will generally contain a less propor¬ 
tion of “small” than the produce of whole 
seed. Planting should be done soon after 
cutting, and the sets covered in with as little 
(I day as possible. Exposure even during the 
dinner hour may be sufficient materially to 
reduce the yield from cut sets. 

Liming the cut surface. —When, however, 
it is necessary to prepare seed some days in 
advance of planting, the tubers, as soon as 
cut, should be dipped into finely-powdered 
lime. The effect of the lime is to form a 
“scab” over the wet surface of the set, 
which prevents, or, at any rate, considerably 
retards, evaporation of moisture. 

Change of seed.— Too much stress can 
hardly be laid on the importance of this point. 
New seed is unquestionably more disease-re¬ 
sisting than seed that has been grown ou the 
same farm for a number of years, and to 
secure the biggest crops, apart altogether 
from the question of disease, it would seem 
to be necessary to introduce new seed fre¬ 
quently. At Garforth, in 1903, new seed of 
four well-known varieties viz., British 
Queen, Challenge, Conquest, and Eightyfold, 
produced, on the average, better crops by 
3 tons 9 cwt. per acre than seed from stock 
which had been grown four times without 
change. Moreover, the crops from the new 
seed contained ho disease, whereas on the 
average 22 per cent, of the crops from the 
older seed were diseased. In both cases the 
seed was procured from Scotland. 

The following results, also from Scotch 
seed, seem to indicate that it may be profit¬ 
able to change the seed after the second 
year : — 


Yield per acre. 

Name of 

Diseased 
tubers 
per acre. 

variety. 

Second 
year on 
"farm. 

Third i 
year on , 
farm. 

Balance in 
favour of 
the newer 
seed. 

i Second 
! year 
on 

farm. 

Third 

year 

on 

farm. 

T. c. t|. 1 

T. o. q. 

T. c. q. | 

lb. 

lb. 

British 





queen 12 19 0 

11 13 1 

1 6 3 

nil. 

HO 

Conquest 12 7 1 

9 10 3 

2 16 2 

120 

1,200 

Royal 




40 

Kidney 12 2 2 

11 11 2 

0 11 0 

nil. 


Results obtained at other stations in Eng¬ 
land furnish additionalevideuce with regard 
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to the benefits to be derived from frequent 
changes of seed, especially from Scotland, but 
there are grounds for believing that changes 
from different parts of England would also be 
beneficial, especially if the seed had been 
grown on soil different in character from that 
on which it is to be planted. It is well to 
point out that new seed should be obtained as 
early in spring as possible, before sprouting 
has commenced, so that the damage which 
sprouted Potatoes suffer in course of bagging 
and transit may be avoided. 

Scotch seed. —That Scotland affords a good 
change of seed for England is undoubted, but 
why this should be so is not quite clear. A 
number of influences ane probably at work. 
The growth of Potatoes in many parts of Scot¬ 
land is frequently interrupted by autumn 
frosts, and the crops are lifted before they 
are as well matured as the crops in many 
parts of England. Now if the foliage of Pota¬ 
toes is damaged by frost or some other influ¬ 
ence before the tubers have attained their full 
size, there will be fewer big Potatoes in the 
produce, and consequently, a better selection 
of seed will be possible. In other words, a 
farmer w ill be using for seed a certain propor¬ 
tion of tubers which, had they had time to 
reach their maximum growth, would have 
passed to the market as ware or saleable Pota¬ 
toes. It is possible that a big Potato has 
more “constitution” than a small one, and, 
consequently, a small Potato not yet arrived 
at its full growth—in brief, immature —may 
contain more innate vigour than a small yet 
fully mature Potato that may have been the 
produce of a weakling. Granting, then, that 
the proportion of ware is greater in English 
than in Scotch-grown crops, it is only reason¬ 
able to suppose that the proportion of stunted 
weakling tubers is greater in English-grown 
seed. Moreover, the proportion of such 
tubers will tend to increase from year to year, 
since the practice of retaining small Potatoes 
for seed insures that practically the entire 
produce of weakly plants falls into the 
“seconds” or seed-size class. This may to 
some extent explain why in England it be¬ 
comes necessary to change the seed so fre¬ 
quently and why Scotch seed does so well in 
England. There is yet another point, how¬ 
ever. In spring the Scotch seed is slower in 
sprouting than the English, and, therefore, 
runs less risk of damage. 

Immature seed. —To throw further light on 
this- point a test of immature seed was made 
in 1905, seed of a number of varieties being 
lifted in 1904, (1) in immature and (2) in 
mature condition. To obtain seed in an im¬ 
mature state small quantities of a number of 
varieties were lifted whilst the tops were still 
green and the skins of the tubers tender. For 
the mature seed the same varieties were lifted 
at the usual time, when the tops were quite 
dead and the skins of the tubers tough. Two 
varieties, grown for the third time on the 
farm without change of seed, showed an 
average advantage of 24 cwt. per acre in 
favour of immature seed, while three others, 
growm for only the second time on the farm, 
gave practically no advantage with immature 
seed. The stock from which the varieties 
were grown was obtained from Scotland. Im¬ 
mature seed, however, can be better obtained 
by planting a late patch of Potatoes, say some 
time in June. The produce from such will be 
mostly composed of “seed” and “small” 
Potatoes, and seed obtained in this way seems 
to be well adapted for storing even under the 
ordinary conditions of the pie or clamp. Im¬ 
mature seed, obtained by the first method de¬ 
scribed, is not well suited for storage in pies. 

Storing of Seed. 

During the past four years different methods 
of storing seed have been tested, and the prac¬ 
ticability of growing in the later districts con¬ 
siderably larger crops than formerly has been 
clearly demonstrated. 

Boxing in autumn. —According to this 
method, which has been largely adopted for 
some years by the growers ot early Potatoes, 
seed-size tubers are placed in the autumn in 
shallow boxes containing no soil or other 
material, and stored throughout the winter 
in tiers in a cool, well-ventilated and well- 


lighted shed. No artificial heat need be used. 
From time to time the order of the boxes in 
the tiers should be reversed so as to ensure 
an equal amount of light to all the Potatoes. 
This treatment leads to the “greening” of 
the tubers and the development of short, 
sturdy green sprouts. It is a method, how¬ 
ever, that involves a good deal of labour at a 
time when work presses, and, further, accom¬ 
modation for boxes is often lacking on farms 
at this season of the year. 

Boxing in winter or early spring. —This 
method permits of tubers being “pied” 
straightway in autumn and transferred to 
boxes in winter or early spring, whenever 
weather conditions are suitable and men can 
be spared for the work. The question of ac¬ 
commodation and protection from frost is not 
so serious in spring. Quite as good crops 
have been grown from seed stored m this way 
as in the former. “Greening” of the tubers, 
which is secured by the first method, evidently 
has no influence on the yield—the main thing 
seems to be the removal of the seed from the 
pie or clamp before sprouting has much de¬ 
veloped. 

Pieing in autumn and planting direct from 
the pie.— Both of the methods just described 
have proved superior to the ordinary one of 
planting direct from the pie. All three were 
first compared in 1903. For the test in that 
year the variety planted was Up-to-Date, and 
an advantage of two tons per acre followed 
the use of boxed seed. In 1904, five varieties 
(second early and late) showed an advantage 
of 33 cwt. per acre in favour of boxed seed. In 
1905, an average increase of one ton per acre 
was produced at Garforth by seven varieties. 
In each year these results were obtained from 
Scotch seed, introduced into Yorkshire in the 
previous season, and, a* might have been ex¬ 
pected, excellent crops were obtained without 
any special treatment. Even with such seed, 
however, boxing has resulted in a profitable 
increase. H must, however, be stated that in 
each of the trials the Potatoes were planted 
in May. From further experiments it would 
seem that as great advantages are not obtain¬ 
able in districts where planting is possible 
about tne beginning of April. If Potatoes 
can be planted sufficiently early for the 
growth of the first sprouts to take place in the 
soil, then boxing of late varieties, nt all 
events, is probably unnecessary. It is, how- 
ever, certain that less occurs when Potatoes 
sprout to a considerable extent in the pics. 
Such Potatoes cannot be handled without 
many of the sprouts being damaged, and if 
riddling is resorted to in order to separate 
seed from ware, the damage is still more 
aggravated ; reduction in yield is bound to 
follow', and it only requires a simple test on 
the part of the farmer to convince himself of 
the truth of this statement. Where large 
areas of Potatoes are planted it is obviously 
difficult to provide sufficient boxes for the 
seed, or accommodation for the boxes, but it 
should at least be possible to box the earlier 
sprouting varieties. If it be found imprac¬ 
ticable or unnecessary to box the seed of late 
or maincrop varieties, it is better to spread it 
in a thin layer on the floor of a dry, well- 
lighted shed, than to leave it in the "pie till 
planting time. The free admission of light is 
important. It has the effect of producing a 
slow, sturdy growth of sprouts which are much 
less liable to be knocked off at planting time 
than the pale, elongated sprouts produced in 
the dark. In addition to minimising the 
damage to sprouts, early removal of the seed 
from pies is beneficial for another reason. 
Rotting frequently takes place in the pie, 
sometimes to a serious extent, and sprouts 
which have come into contact with rotten 
tubers are often considerably damaged, and 
not infrequently killed. Rotting may be 
checked by dusting the tubers freely with 
quicklime before pieing.— Leaflet. No. 173 of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition , 10th , revised, with descrip - 
lions of all the best plants, trees, aiul shrubs , their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, Svo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also U 
had finely bound in S vols., half morocco , It*, nett. Of 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE MRS. DAVID McKEE (H.T.). 
One cannot place this variety among the 
extra good Roses ; but it is sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct to warrant its introduction. Mrs. David 
McKee appears to me to lie a seedling from 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, coming midway 
between that excellent sort and Mario Van 
Houtte. The blossoms have a distinct form 
of their own, inclined to be cupped. The 
flowers are of great substance, and of a clear 
pale canary-yellow colour. As a garden Rose 
it will be a fine addition, the habit of the 
plant being erect and branching, every shoot 
being crowned with a bud. It has received 
the gold medal of the National It ae Society, 


capital sort for a sunny position or a high wall 
or roof under glass. A very strange fact came 
out regarding this Rose. In America there 
appeared, I believe, simultaneously with the 
last-named, a climbing sport of the same 
Rose, which the introducer named Mrs. 
Peary. This has happened before, for the 
Americans introduced a white sport of Sou¬ 
venir d’un Ami, and named it The Queen, at 
the same time as Mr. G. Prince introduced 
a white sport from same Rose, and identical 
with The Queen, which he named Souvenir 
de S. A. Prince. 

Perhaps the most superb Rose of the Kai- | 
serin Augiusta group is Duchess of Portland, 
one of the best of our Hybrid Teas for ex¬ 
hibition. Baronin Armguard Von Biel is re¬ 
putedly a seedling of Kaiserin Augusta Vic¬ 
toria. and, I believe, a valuable one, and a 
variety we shall yet hear about. It is one of 


NEW ROSES WORTH GROWING. 

Will “ Rosa ” be kind enough to give a list of new 
Roses for outdoor cultivation (H.t’s. in particular), 
which, in his opinion, are worth adding to one’s col¬ 
lection? Any special comments on Pernet-Dueher's 
introductions which he may have seen will be much 
appreciated. I have, of course, your mid-April list — 
mostly show Roses.— Kingston. 

[The following list is supplementary to 
those which appeared in these columns last 
year—one in the issue of February 24th, and 
the other a month later. I have nothing 
much to add to what was then said in refer¬ 
ence to the various sorts, but where it has 
been advisable to offer a few remarks, I have 
done so. The varieties are arranged in 
alphabetical order, commencing with 
Hybrid Teas. 

These arc certain to bulk very largely in 
the novelty lists for many years to come, and 
I do not know that there is anyone who would 



and is another beautiful novelty given to us 
by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons. 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is an excellent 
seed parent, and I look forward to some really 
good novelties emanating from it. I believe I 
am right in saying that it was produced by 
crossing Lady Mary Fitzwilliam with an old 
Tea Rose, Coquette de Lyon, and the golden 
colour of the pollen parent shows itself re¬ 
peatedly in the offspring and sports. There 
is an excellent sport, Perle Von Godesberg, 
which sometimes develops a beautiful rich 
golden centre, and it is a pity the introducer 
did not “ fix” it more before sending it out. I 
The variety is a much better grower than 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, although this sort 
will grow remarkably well in some gardens, 
whereas in others it is almost a failure. We 
want to get this Rose on its own roots, and 
then I fancy it will grow well. What a de¬ 
lightful climbing sport we have from this 
Rose, one of most wonderful vigour, and a 
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Rose Mrs. Davifl McKee. 


the best continental novelties of 1906. The 
colour is of the La France type, but it is in 
the form and texture of the blossoms that it 
excels many of the pink Roses already in 
commerce. 

Raisers have tried hard to obtain a golden 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, but so far they 
have failed. Georges Schwartz was raised 
from Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, crossed with 
that wonderful deep golden-coloured Souvenir 
de Mme. Levet, and a splendid Rose it is in 
colour, but a most indifferent grower in this 
country. Perhaps in this case own root 
plants would be best. Possibly on the 
Riviera, where Mr. Woodall says it grows so 
grandly, it is budded upon Rosa indica, a very 
tender stock, and one not at all suited to our 
country. I have seen Georges Schwartz very 
beautiful under glass, and anyone having 
room for a plant should not fail to get it, for 
it is one of the richest buttercup yellow Roses 
we have. Rosa. 


; wish it to be otherwise, fur they possess the 
good points of the Teas in freedom of flower 
| ing and dainty colouring with the grand, 
sturdy nature, stiff growths, and, in most in¬ 
stances, the flower-stalks are such that the 
blossoms are borne erect, which enhances 
their value very considerably, from a garden 
I point of view. 

Baronin Armouard Von Biel is an ex¬ 
cellent variety, with something of the La 
France style of flower, colour a Fright, clear, 

I silvery pink, with fine smooth petals. The 
! growth is vigorous and bushy. It is a seed- 
I ling from Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 

Countess of Annesley is, undoubtedly, a 
fine large-flowered novelty, and was well 
shown last summer. The rosy-salmon ground 
colour is crayoned with yellow, which makes 
this Rose very distinct. It is sweet scented. 

Countess of Derby is, in some measure, 
a Rose of the style of Catherine Mermet. It 
is not so full, but the centre is finished off 
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very beautifully, and it has fine guard petals ; 
colour roey-peach, growth vigorous and erect. 

Countbsb of Gosford.— The yellowish 
shading makes this Bose very distinct from 
those of the Mme. Abel Chatenay group, al¬ 
though in some measure it comes very near 
this Rose in general appearance. The flowers 
are deep and pointed, and it well deserved the 
gold medal awarded in 1905 at the autumn 
show of the National Rose Society. 

Celia. —A bright satin-pink flower of great 
beauty. Its fulness and large size when dis¬ 
budded will make this variety one of exhibi¬ 
tion standard, but I expect it will be most 
valued as a garden Rose. Marquise de Vivens 
and Marquise de Salisbury are given as the 
parents of this Rose. 

Crimson Crown will be a valuable garden 
Rose, as it gives us in its dark crimson 
clusters a colour much wanted. 

Dora, a cross between Antoine Rivoire and 
General Jacqueminot, is a grand novelty of 
splendid form. It partakes of much of the 
character of Antoine Rivoire in its growth, 
but the form of flower is widely different, 
being globular. The colour is soft peach- 
pink. 

Edu Meyer is an apricot-tinted Caroline 
Test out, excepting that the blossoms are not 
so large. 

General MacArthur has turned out to be 
a good red garden variety, deliciously sweet 
and free, and a good grower. 

GRO 88 HERZOOIN ALEXANDRA promises to 
surpass that grand sort, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria. It is stronger, hardier, and opens 
better. 

H. Armytage Moore, as seen at the exhi¬ 
bitions, seemed to come midway between 
Mme. Abel Chatenay and Killarney. 

Harry Kirk, as shown, looked like a glori¬ 
fied Gustave Regis. I should recommend 
amateurs to plant this lovely Rose. 

Hon. Ina Bingham is one of those huge- 
petalled semi-double Roses of which Messrs. 
Dickson have given us several grand 
examples. This variety has immense Pceony- 
like petals, that are sure to make it a 
favourite for the garden. The colour is a 
pure pink. 

J. B. Clark has been very disappointing. 
Perhaps we have not found out how to grow 
it yet. The raiser says treat it as a pillar 
Rose, and tie over the growths. If blooms 
can be obtained like those which received the 
gold medal, they are well worth striving for. 

Jenny Gillemot. —How is it some growers 
drop the prefix of Madame or Monsieur, whilst 
others retain it? Is there no rule to guide 
us, because it is an important point? 1 might 
look for this Rose under Madame, and not 
find it, and thus conclude it was not grown. 
This variety is a fine saffron-yellow, with 
deep canary-yellow shading. 

Konioin Wilhelmine is an acquisition 
which next season we may hear something 
more about. It is a Rose I much like the 
look of; colour and form something in the 
way of Dean Hole.' 

Lina Schmidt Michel is a strong grower, 
almost a climber. It has splendid big semi¬ 
double blossoms of a light pink colour; an 
ideal Rose to make a large bush or pillar. 

Lucien de Lbmos belongs to the Caro¬ 
line Tcstout tribe. It is of a paler shade of 
colour, but equally as bold and large, and, 
probably, of better form. 

Lady Rossmore is a colour we want; a 
sort of claret-crimson. The flowers are of 
splendid form, often large enough for exhi¬ 
bition, but ns a garden Rose it will be grand. 

Lady Quartus Ewart is somewhat in the 
way of Hon. Edith Gifford, but distinct, with 
more erect habit. 

Lohengrin, another pink, but too good to 
omit, is a flower of fine form, with perfect 
high-pointed centre. 

Mme. Melanie Soupert has improved 
upon acquaintance. The colour is salmon- 
yellow, suffused carmine, a striking combina¬ 
tion. The petals are very large, flower rather 
thin. From Mons. Pernet Ducher. 

Marquise de Sinety is another of this 
eminent raiser’s productions, and, if I mis¬ 
take not, will prove to be one of his best. 
The colour is wonderful—a sort of ochre-red, 
with orange shading. It is, possibly, a fusion 
of Soleil d’Or with an Hybrid Tea. 

Mrs. E. G. Hill seems to be a Rose after 
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the style of Grand Due de Luxembourg, but 
with erect blossoms. 

Mme. Simone Bbaumez is another of 
Pernet Ducher’s productions. Some of his 
novelties run each other very close in general 
appearance, as, for instance, this one, which 
is rather too near like Mme. Charles de Luze. 

Mrs. Harvey Thomas is a charming 
colour—carmine, with coppery-red shading 
and yellow base. A lovely bud, a good grower, 
and a most useful addition. 

Mrs. Peter Blair, a splendid novelty, 
the colour just what was wanted—a rich yel¬ 
low. All who love their garden must procure 
this Rose. 

Mrs. James Bateman will be a useful exhi¬ 
bitor’s Rose, coming near Marquise Litta and 
Countess of Pembroke in general appearance. 
It may be a good garden Rose, but I have 
not proved it yet. 

Mohrenkcbnig is a small flower of a 
beautiful rich maroon colour, a cross between 
Gruss an Teplitz and Reine Marie Henriette. 
A fine garden variety. In 

Peggy, the flowers are saffron-yellow, 
shaded a claret-red. *The blooms are semi¬ 
double, and produced in large clusters. 

Pie X., a large, full flower, creamy-white, 
suffused pale pink, is a very promising 
novelty, but more fitted for exhibition than 
the garden. 

Queen of Spain is likely to be a general 
favourite. It is, in the opinion of many, 
a much more serviceable Rose than Bessie 
Brown. As seen at Holland House last year, 
it was superb, both in form and substance, 
the high pointed form being much admired 
by exhibitors. 

Richmond has not been tried much out¬ 
doors as yet, but if it proves to be as good 
as it has been shown forced, our gardens will 
be all the richer for its advent. It is a cross 
between Lady Battersea and Liberty, and 
partakes largely of the habit of the former. 
The colour is a bright scarlet-red, and the 
form is beautiful. 

Souvenir de Maria de Zayas has a very 
distinct form, something approaching the 
Camellia. The colour is a vivid carmine, with 
a deeper shading. A very good novelty. 

Souvenir du Rose Vilin is a distinct 
novelty of the Caroline Testout group. The 
colour of its blossoms is of the tone of white 
Utrecht velvet; the flowers Eire large and 
full, and open well. 

Senatbur St. Romme is a vigorous 
grower, w-ith large flowers, salmon-pink, 
shaded with carmine and orange. 

The Dandy is like a tiny Horace Vernet, 
so perfect are its blossoms. The colour is a 
glowing maroon-crimson. Being a seedling 
of Bardou Job, the growth should be grand. 

Warrior has been well shown. It is a 
fine novelty; the deep blood-red buds that 
can be cut with 2-feet or 8-feet stems are 
most effective when well arranged, and even 
the loose huge-petalled blossoms have many 
admirers, as they appear somewhat like huge 
single Pseonies. 

William Shean is another of the huge- 
petalled Roses. It seems to be like a blend¬ 
ing of Caroline Testout and Lady Ashtown. 
I quite expect this fine Rose will be grown 
as largely as Florence Pemberton, one of the 
best of the Irish-raised Roses. 

A list of the novelties in other classes will 
appear in an early number.— Rosa.] 

\ Plants upon pillars.— The beauty of our 
arches, pergolas, and pillars could often be 
prolonged by a wise mingling of various 
plants. For instance, Clematises and Roses 
go admirably together. A suitable blending 
of colour, such as Clematis Jackmani with 
Rose Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, should, of 
course, be secured. Then, again, Lonicera 

S lantieren6is and, say, Felicite - Perpetuee 
iose, or Wistaria sinensis and Gruss an 
Teplitz Rose might be planted together. 
Even where Roses only are desired a judi¬ 
cious mixture of early and late-flowering 
kinds upon the same arch or pillar would 
lend an additional charm to the garden. We 
might use much more than we do the many 
strong-growing Teas and Chinas, such ns 
Corallina and Mme. Laurette Messimy, to 
clothe the base of the early-flowering 
Ramblers, supfo as plectra, Carmiqe Pillar, 


etc.; and if these are done well they will soon 
attain a height of 5 feet to 6 feet, and would 
furnish a supply of blossom in summer and 
autumn, whicn would be preferable to seeing 
these pillars devoid of all blossom during the 
late summer and autumn. It is not too late 
to do such planting, as the plants would 
do well from pots and would be making head¬ 
way during this summer, even though they 
did not blossom much.— Roba. 

Roses mildewed (Novi *).—Your Ruses have been 
attacked by mildew. Try what syringing with a mix¬ 
ture of quicklime and sulphur will do. Mix it thus— 
place a little unslaked lime in a pail, add just suffi¬ 
cient water to slake it. and while hot drop 6ome 
sulphur into it. Before it settles fill up the pail with 
water, and dilute after the whole has settled down. 
Another remedy is to mix 1 oz. of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium in a gallon of water, and syringe the Roses with 
the mixture. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS FAILING. 

Can you give me any suggestions for late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, which uhvays fail? I can grow 
Niveum for Christmas, and, in a good season. 
Western King, but invariably fail with later ones. J 
have Princess Victoria, Dorothy Pywell, Mabel Mor¬ 
gan, Attraction, Clinton Chalfont, Mrs. Jos. Thomp¬ 
son, Bonnie Dundee, and others, potting, pinchtng, 
(not after June), etc., and not housing till October. 
Up to then they always do well, but when brought 
into unheated house, buds often go blind. The only 
reason 1 can think of is that, as weather gets colder 
the plants require less water, and, consequently, get 
less feeding, though I often top-dress as a help. I 
usually take cuttings in December or January. I 
have been told by a gardener that market-growers 
take cuttings in the previous autumn, and pot into 
3-inch or 4-inch pots by January. Is this correct? 
My garden is rather confined, in N. Yorks.—N. K. 8. 

[The advice tendered by your gardener 
friend is not correct. Market growers do 
not propagate their Chrysanthemums until 
we are well into the New Year. Asa matter 
of fact, late-flowering varieties are propa¬ 
gated in late January and February, and 
considerably later in many instances, and 
Chrysanthemums propagated then invariably 
give good results. You appear to have 
treated your late-flowering Chrysanthemums 
correctly up to the time the plants are 
housed, and from that period the trouble evi¬ 
dently begins. Plants of the late kinds, if 
pinched for the last time at the end of June, 
should ensure the development of satisfactory 
buds. In London and the South of England 
the plants are pinched as late as mid-July 
with good results. The failure on your part 
to flower the plants successfully may be due 
to two reasons. Firstly, we are disposed to 
think that, owing to the confined character 
of your garden, the plants do not get their 
growths properly ripened. Exposure to sun 
and the free passage of air through tbe 
plants ripen the growths satisfactorily, ard 
unless this ripening of the wood takes place, 
it is almost hopeless to expect to E^chieve 
much. For this reason, give the plants the 
sunniest spot in your garden during the grow¬ 
ing season, and give each one plenty of room. 
Secondly, the great contrast between the 
cold and invariably damp weather of Octo¬ 
ber outside, and the protection of an un¬ 
heated glass structure is so pronounced that 
the plants require to be dealt with very care¬ 
fully. When Chrysanthemums are first 
housed they should be kept absolutely cool, 
and the glass structure abundantly venti¬ 
lated. This treatment of the plants should 
be continued for fully a week to ten days, 
and subsequently they should be gradually 
inured to less airy conditions. It must be 
a gradual process, and you must flower your 
plants from a terminal bud selection. 
Treated in this fashion, we doubt whether 
you will ever see any more blind buds. You 
certainly seem to need a little artificial heat 
in your unheated greenhouse when the buds 
begin to unfold, especially on damp and 
foggy days. But there is little risk of ter¬ 
minal blossoms damping, except through ex¬ 
cessive moisture in the house and indifferent 
ventilation. Your selection of late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums is a fairly good one, but 
Clinton Chalfont is really an October-flower¬ 
ing kind. A good yellow substitute for this 
variety is Nagoya, a very consistent plant 
and a good, free bloomer. Ab a late-flower¬ 
ing yellow kind, it is largely grown by mar¬ 
ket growers.—E. G.] 
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shoots, some over a yard in length—no sign of bloom¬ 
ing. 1 enclose a specimen. No. 2: A creeper, grows 
so strongly that if it were not kept hack it would 
soon till the greenhouse. The lady who gave it to 
me was fond of travelling and bringing home curious 
plants. This was one of them. Its flowers are in- 
signineant; the root, are very curious. I will put in 
one. The rapidity of its growth is extraordinary. 
No. 3 1 have had some time. It grows slowly in 
greenhouse, but it has shown no bloom.— Mrs. J. 
Jasi i:s. 

[i'Jie names of the specimens are: No. 1, 
Akebia quinata, a native of China. It is 
quite hardy in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don, and forms a delightful wall plant, while 
in addition it is a very desirable climber for 
the cool greenhouse. When established, the 
growth is rapid, and the slender, wiry stems 
wind round any support within reach, failing 
which they twist round each other, so as to 
soon form a tangled mass. The flowers, 
which make their appearance simultaneously 
with the young leaves, consist of male and 
female ones. They are borne in slender 
racemes, the male flowers at the upper part 
and the females at the base. These last are 
about an inch across and deep purple in 
colour. The males are smaller and lighter 
tinted. Both are sweetly scented. If you 
keep your specimen in a greenhouse, give it 
ample space and a light position, or, if you 
plant it out-of-doors against a south wall, it 
will doubtless grow' and flower freely. No. 2 
is the Madeira Vine (Boiuvungnultia bascll- 
oides), a native of Ecuador, and botanic-ally 
a relative of the common Spinach. It is 
hardy against a wall in the London distri.-t. 
and, as you note, is remarkable for its rapid 
growth. No. 3 is, we think, Periploca grama, 
a hardy climbing plant of a woody charac¬ 
ter, with purple flowers, borne in July. The 
specimen, however, is insufficient to deter¬ 
mine. We may mention that the botanists 
at Kew do not commit, themselves to name a 
plant from a tiny twig with two leaves only. 
No No. 4 in the box you sent.] 

The Cold Mohur-trea.— In your no tea and 
queries of issue of May 4th. I see it is stated 
that the botanical name of Gold Mohur-tree 
is Poineiana regia. I. like Mr. Stewart, re¬ 
ceived some seeds of it from India, and on 
sending one with inquiries as to real name 
and treatment to a most eminent botanical 
authority, he replied that its name was Butca 
frondosa. Which is correct? It grows well 
with me in a stove temperature, but I am told 
ii has never flowered in this country not even 
at Kew. --Inquirer. 

I observe that one of your numerous 
correspondents in spenkiug of the Gold 
Mohur-tree also calls it the Flame of khe 
Forest; but the Gold Mohur is quite dif 
ferent from the latter tree, which is exactly 
like a flame in the shape of its blossom ; also 
the colour is a far more gorgeous crimson- 
scarlet. Its other name is Palas, and gave 
its name to the battle of Palasi, which was 
fought on a plain covered with these trees in 
full blossom. The calyx of the flower is 
beautiful and peculiar being dark olive- 
green, like velvet or plush, and a perfect con¬ 
trast to the brilliancy of the flower, which is, 
in shape, like a large Pea blossom, with a 
very short stem, lying in close clusters along 
the branches. The leaves appear after the 
blossoms fade, and are of a bright shiny 
green.—A. H. B. 

Welgela8 under glass.— Within the last 
few years a much wider range of subjects 
among our hardy shrubs has been employed 
for flowering under glass. Included in the 
number must be mentioned the Weigelas, 
which are now sometimes to be met with in a 
forced state ; in fact, some standards of the 
dark crimson variety, Eva Ratlike, shown at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, attracted a fair share of attention, 
serving, as they did, as a foil to the lighter 
tints which predominate among forced shrubs 
in general. A second variety also well adapted 
for treating in the same way is Abel Carriere, 
whose blossoms are of a pretty shade of pink. 
Apart from their value in this respect, the 
I wo varieties above mentioned are among the 
best for the outdoor garden, where Eva 
Rathke will flower more or less throughout 
the summer. A further variety may lx? 
afford' d by the inclusion of the white-flowered 
Candida. In any note bearing on forced 
shrubs it will not he out of place to call atten¬ 
tion to the very rougK freatment dealt .out to 
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so many of them after their flowers are past, 
and they are then often expected to bloom 
well another year. It must lie borne in mind 
that in nearly all cases the leaves commence 
to unfold, and, being under glass, partieu- | 
larly soft and delicate, they naturally suffer j 
very much if exposed to harsh winds and 
frosts, as they often are. They should, after 
flowering, be protected till all danger in this 
respect is over.—X. 

Fuchsias i Points to watch before flower¬ 
ing. —Fuchsias, when well grown, are very 
beautiful, and in a greenhouse are not the 
least attractive of the subjects therein to be 
found, hut sometimes, after the promise of 
flowers, the buds, instead of expanding, turn 
yellow, and mysteriously drop off. Various 
reasons may 1x3 assigned for this—one being 
too much moisture at the roots and another 
a close, stuffy atmosphere. Whilst the for¬ 
mer is not an infrequent cause, the badly 
ventilated house. I fear, is the primary cause, 
and I have observed this on several occasions. 
Much may, therefore, be done just now for 
Fuchsias by keeping the atmosphere cool and 
attending to ventilation. They neither need 
nor are they at any time benefited by being 
kept in a high temperature ; just keep frost 
out of a house where Fuchsias are kept in 
the winter, and let them have cool treatment 
in the summer, and the pfobability is that 
SUCCESS Will follow.—WOODBASTWICK. ! 

Balsams for flowering In autumn.— In 

sowing the seed of Balsams— plants, I fear, | 
that are too seldom grown nowadays—it 1 
should not be forgotten that from a later ; 
sowing one may have a most charming dis- j 
play in the greenhouse in autumn. Balsams j 
should be given a very liberal diet. Good ; 
friable loam and cow-dung, or bone-meal. | 
with a little sand and leaf mould, form a good J 
compost, and if the plants are shifted on, in- j 
stead of being allowed to get pot bound, they 
will soon develop into healthy specimens. 
For the final potting for autumn blooming, 
6-inch or 7-inch pots will be large enough.— 
Leahurst. 

P^Arume. A few weeks ago I find instruc¬ 
tions given in your valuable paper on growing 
these most charming plants, and notice that 
the grower is advised to place his plants on a 
shady border in the summer and gradually 
dry them off. I am aware that this is the 
usual method of trenting these plants, hut, 
personally, I think it is an entirely wrong 
one. In its native habitat this plant grows ; 
in swamps and is never dry; therefore it 
occurred to me that I could not do better 
than try to grow it naturally, and, having a 
small pond. I decided to plunge the pots in 
the water as soon as the danger of frost was 
over, and leave the plants to take care of 
themselves, and the results have fully justi¬ 
fied my hopes. The foliage is magnificent, 
and the blooms are remarkably fine and 
early; indeed, the blooms go on all through 
the summer in the water without in the 
slightest degree impoverishing the plant for 
its winter work. At first, much of the forced 
foliage dies down, hut is quickly replaced and 
the group presents a most beautiful appear¬ 
ance all the summer. About the third week 
in September I lift the pots out of the water, 
stand them for twenty-four hours on the bor¬ 
der to drain a little, then top-dress, and put 
into a greenhouse which is not kept hot. ! 
By the middle of November the flowers begin 
to expand, and are still, in the third week in j 
April, giving their final blossoms. I do 
not repot until the pots are absolutely full of 
roots. I am anxious that this manner of 
.growing Arums should he better known, as 
lit is certainly the very best, and if there is 
no pond at hand, then the plants should be 
freely watered all through the hot weather, 
and never, in my opinion, allowed to Income 
dry. I am sure that once tried the old idea 
of drying off will he for ever abandoned.— 
L. Worner, lirinksway, Shottermill. 

Summer treatment of Indian Azaleas.— 
Amongst the many greenhouse plants few are 
grown more extensively than these, and cer¬ 
tainly none more abused, especially during 
the growing season. In vour issue for April 
6th there was a most instructive article on 
their growth. By early in June most of the 
plants have gone out of bloom. The seed 
pods should he picked off, and if the plants 


need more room, this is the best season to 
repot. The soil should be good peat, with 
plenty of silver sand. Garden frames are 
most useful to promote growth in late bloom¬ 
ing plants, as these can he kept moist and 
close. When growth is completed the lights 
may he removed to harden the wood. Few 
things suffer more from thrips than do 
Azaleas. If the leaves are kept syringed 
freely on the under side but little trouble 
will be experienced. As a prevention it is 
wise to give the plants an occasional syring¬ 
ing with some good insecticide. Many errors 
are made in the watering. When the pot is 
full of roots it is astonishing the amount of 
water the plants need. I do not place my 
plants in the open, having a cold, airy house. 
I place each pot in a larger one, filling the 
space with Moss or Cocoa-nut-fibre, this re¬ 
ducing the watering enormously.—J. C. F. 

8alvla geeneraBflora.— This and other win¬ 
ter and spring-blooming Salvias do not ap¬ 
pear to be so largely grown as in years gone 
by. This may arise from the abundant*? of 
flowering shrubs now to be had, and that 
lend themselves so w.U to forcing. All the 
same, the above and S. fulgens are very use¬ 
ful. I know of nothing thnt gives such a 
bright mass of colour at so little cost in 
spring as do these Salvias. I was reminded 
of this during the last half of March when 
going over the gardens at Friinley Park, 
Surrey. Here I saw large plants from 4 feet 
to f> feet high, and almost as much through, 
a mass of scarlet. These winter and spring- 
blooming Salvias have much to recommend 
them. Amongst the most prominent is the 
ease with which such large plants can 1x3 had. 
Many years ngo I used to strike cuttings in 
March, potting them on and giving them their 
last shift into 12-inch pots about midsummer. 
They were stood in nil nix'll position till indi¬ 
cations of frost, when they where removed to 
a cold house, giving no heat till near Christ¬ 
mas. when slight warmth was given. Smaller 
although equally useful plants may b? ob¬ 
tained by rooting cuttings in May. These 
make nice plants for furnishing. - J. C. F. 

Carden frames on raised beds.— Un¬ 
doubtedly more value was placed on garden 
frames in years gone past than now. I am 
convinced there is no kind of glass structure 
that has so much value, all points con¬ 
sidered, ns a garden frame. In our garden l 
have many of these, and seldom can an 
empty one be found. Their greatest value is 
during the first seven months of the year - 
more especially the spring months. T con¬ 
sider their most important use is for placing 
on raised beds to bring forward early vege¬ 
tables. I have come to regard fire-hent as a 
great foe to many things, unless used with 
great care. During the past autumn I kept 
Kehizanthus. Cinerarias, etc., on spent hot¬ 
beds till the turn of the year, by being care¬ 
ful as to watering, etc. Another purpose 
frames are useful for is to bring forward 
annuals, such as Stocks, Asters, and kindred 
things. I have found these raised in this 
way far more sturdy than in any other. 
Some may say they have nothing to make 
the beds of, but I am convinced there are few 
gardens in which something may not b? had. 
I use the stumps of such as Brussels Sprouts, 
Cabbages, etc., to put on the bottom. On 
these I put leaves of any kind, with some 
manure, and then soil in which to sow the 
seeds. Spent Hops, tan, and a host of 
things may he named—all good.— Dorset. 

Spiraeas for forcing —My attention was called 
to a number of pots of Spirieas this spring that had 
turned out failures after being forced, and on ask¬ 
ing when and where the clumps were purchased, I 
elicited the reply that they had been forced the pre¬ 
vious year. It is futile to attempt to force Spiraeas 
two years in succession. The very best thing to do, 
after a plant has bloomed in pots, is to harden it off, 
and then plant out in some good rich soil for a couple 
of years. I have had much experience with these 
showy, water-loving plants, and have found it best 
to get rested clumps each year.— Woodbastwick. 

A pleasing combination —An extremely pleas¬ 
ing, yet at the same time uncommon, combination 
may be seen in No. 4 greenhouse at Kew. It consists 
of the scarlet Salvia splendens and Lilium longi- 
floruin, whose long white trumpets serve admirably 
as a foil to the vivid hue of the Salvia. An interest¬ 
ing item in connection with this group is the fact 
of the Salvia flowering at this time of the year, for, 
as a rule, autumn is its season of blooming. The 
plants now so bright, after flowering last autumn, 
were, 1 believe, kept somewhat warmer than usual, 
the result being this* flnfif sp|i^g display.—X. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PURPLE ROCK CRESSES (AUBRIETIA). 
This harsh, late spring, with its fierce rain 
and sleet storms in the district I write of, has 
been a severe trial to hardy plants, even 
the hardiest being injured in flower. But one 
that has come out of the ordeal best of all 
is the Purple Rock Cress. The long-bloom¬ 
ing season and endurance of these flowers in 
the fiercest rainstorms make them most 
precious for all who value good colour in 
gardens. They have also other good quali 


walls, flowering and draping them with 
beauty every year. Of late there has been a 
considerable acquisition to the kinds, and | 
one cannot say that there is any bad colour 
among them. There are some very distinct 
kinds. The dark violet one called Dr. Mules 
is quite fresh and effective in colour in a 
garden. It is best grouped by itself, but this , 
year it is very beautiful in one place mixed I 
with other kinds, so that there is a gentle play 
of colour among them. There is also a dis- | 
tinct addition in A. Moerheimi, which gives 
us a fine variety, and also a new' colour for 
the flower garden. There are many other 
varieties, and one may say they are all good, I 


A. Dr. Mules.—T his is a gem, and quite 
unique in colour —a rich dark purple. 

A. Henderboni.—G ood free grower, 
flowers deep lilac or violet shade. 

A. Leichtlini. —Not so pretty in colour as 
the purple and violet kinds, we think. 

A. Moerheimi. —Flowers of large size, and 
coloured a delicate rose shade. A very good 
and distinct variety. 

A. Prichard’s Al.—One of the best of the 
dark coloured varieties. 

There are other forms in cultivaticn, as 
violaeea, the old purpurea, that differ but 
slightly in habit or flowering from some of 
these given above. 



ties in their compact habit of growth, 
keeping themselves clean for some years 
(they mat so closely together), their neat 
habit (they irre among the very best of rock 
plants in that respect), and the colour of the 
foliage, which is pleasant, so thnt they are 
suitable for various situations in the rock 
garden, or as handsome edgings, and even for 
growing on walls. 

The illustration shows plants growing on 
a low wall. They are self sown—that is to 
sav, they came up spontaneously, and, no 
doubt, from the action of the birds or the 
wind—and the effect has been very good for 
quite six weeks. On a “dry” waif they are, 
of course, at homeff”5bmfi I haw?TojLSueh 
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though I think least of the red kinds, which 
do not seem Ti true colour. 

As to culture, they will almost grow in any¬ 
thing, and, being natives of a hottish country, 
like Greece, they will put up with the most 
arid conditions; but they will also repay one 
in good deep soil in making dense masses of 
flower. They are, perhaps, the easiest culti¬ 
vated of all alpine plants. 

A. Campbelli.— Dense cushion like tuft, 
small flowers, a pale violet. 

A. deltoidea.— Many kinds in cultivation 
are regarded as varieties of this plant. 

A. ORA2CA.—One of the best of the older 
forms, vigorous in growth, and free flowering. 
Flowers deep lilac. 


The above are the best, and it would be a 
mistake to add more names. The plants are 
mostly forms of one wild kind, and to attempt 
to give descriptions of more cannot serve any 
good end. A pretty and recent form is one 
called Lavender, and one raised by Mr. Geo. 
Paul, Novelty, is a good, vigorous grower. 
Sometimes the plants sow themselves, as in 
the illustration, and pretty varieties may be 
found which some would name, but they are 
rarely worth naming. All the kinds are 
pretty in colour, whether wild or raised in 
' gardens. 8. 


Honesty. I sowed a packet of Honesty 
I seeds last May, ‘and, despite the dry weather 
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and the exceptionally severe winter, which 
killed a few, there are yet many from which 
the silvery pods will be gathered later. Just 
at present the plants are full of bud, and 
though the chief reason why they are grown 
is because of the beauty of the “pods,’ they 
still have a value when in bloom, for both 
the white and purple blooms of Lunaria bien¬ 
nis are very pretty amongst early summer 
flowers. Need it be said, anent this very old- 
fashioned thing, that plants will grow in 
every garden where the situation is anything 
like open, for the soil need not be rich, as 
they grow very freely. As is well known, the 
silvery pods are in much request, and it is to 
this end that those who would have them 
another year should sow the seed now.— 
LEAHUR8T._ 

CHOICE DAFFODILS AT LITTON. 

The fame of the Messrs. Barr’s collection of 
Daffodils is worldwide, and during the 
flowering season visitors from far and near 
visit the nurseries at Ditton to get, if pos¬ 
sible. a glimpse of the newest and the best. 
Whole fields are filled with the bulbs, acre 
after acre being occupied with choice and 
rare kinds, not in ones or twos, but, gener¬ 
ally speaking, in very considerable numbers. 
8 u"ch Daffodils as the renowned Peter Barr, 
now priced ^t £30 j>er bulb, is not yet seen in 
quantity, but in sufficient numbers to stamp 
it as the best of white-flowered Daffodils. 
And what is true of Peter Barr is true of the 
great majority ; indeed, vigour and fine 
stature are strong points of the seedlings of 
to day, and the newest and best of recent 
years*. Obviously the newer Daffodils bear 
the impression of such kinds as Mine, de 
Graaff, Weardale Perfection, Monarch, and 
others, while not a few produce unmistakable 
evidence of a maxinnis or a Berkeley in their 
make up. Stature in the Daffodil is, natur¬ 
ally, a fine feature, from the spectator’s 
point of view ; it is also a fine attribute in the 
flower. Among other white-flowered Daffo¬ 
dils Alien? Knights will long hold a place as 
the earliest of all white trumpet sorts. It is 
a beautiful flower, of fine texture and large 
crown, with well reflexing brim. It is in 
t'v rv way excellent and free flowering. 
Lady Audrey, like the two preceding^ kinds, 
was* raised in these nurseries. We were 
greatly impressed by the handsome trumpet, 
at first creamy and finally white. The 
perianth segments are very large, slightly 
furrowed or revolute, and of unusual length 
and width, quite filling up the back portion 
of the flower. Loveliness, catalogued at 
fifteen guineas per bulb, is one of .the most 
beautiful in the whole collection, at once dis¬ 
tinct by reason of its elegant, somewhat 
drooping, habit. Equally good is Henri Vil- 
morin, a highly-refined flower with something 
of the Empress form. Very chaste and beauti¬ 
ful, too, are such as Lady of the Snows and 
Mrs. George H. Barr, both high-class novel¬ 
ties, and delightful flowers. Mme. de Graaff, 
still among the finest and the best of white- 
flowered sorts, is now sufficiently reasonable 
in price to be freely and largely planted. It 
is almost alone in the great reflex of its 
crown, and, withal, a splendid grower. The 
variety, too, has the great merit of lasting 
well, a property not to be ignored in outdoor 
gardening. In the self yellow class we have 
in C. H. Curtis not only a flower of the 
noblest proportions, but one also of remark¬ 
able finish and fine colouring Taking after 
the well-known Monarch, it is superior to it 
in the fine expanding trumpet and more in¬ 
tense colour. We regard this as the finest 
thing in self-yellow Daffodils we have seen. 
George Philip Haydon is also a superb kind 
of fine stature and very bold. Cleopatra. 
Guinea Gold—a good descriptive name for 
this handsome kind; King Alfred, that mag¬ 
nificent rich yellow' of which one never tires ; 
Lord Roberts, a really superb, highly finished 
flower, a shade paler than Monarch, perhaps, 
are all fine, vigorous sorts of the highest ex¬ 
ec Hence. Then, in the bicolor class, we have 
still to look upon Weardale Perfection as a 
grand Daffodil, and one whose gradually 
diminishing price will render it more than 
ever popular. Pharaoh is one of the newer 
sorts, very handsome, and well expanded at 
the mouth, which isTlteavily crinklbd. Pvra- 
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mus is another with a brim almost rolled 
back, and the twain are from one raiser. 
E. T. Cook has a fine deep chrome-yellow 
trumpet and white perianth. Hatfield Beauty. 
Hulda, Mrs. Buchanan, Victoria, Duke of 
Bedford, a very handsome flower, Isolde, 
Mrs. Morland Crossfield, very pure in petal, 
with long, bold trumpet of rich yellow', and 
Cygnet, are aU important members of this set. 

Two kinds that may b? regarded quite apart 
from any general collection arc N. odorus 
rugulosus maxinnis. the giant of the Jonquil 
Daffodils, whose rich yellow flowers are very 
striking, and Major Spurrell, of the Barri 
group, whose scarlet crown Mr. Barr regards 
as the brightest in colour of all. In the same 
section Glitter is a very remarkable flower, 
while Occident, a shapely flower and fiery 
crown coloured to the base, is not to be over¬ 
looked. In the Burbidgei set Scarlet ta, 
Vivid, and Sceptre are very distinct and good 
in colour. Most chaste of all, perhaps, are 
the Leedsi varieties, for it is here that we 
find the satiny beauty and delicate or glisten¬ 
ing whiteness of not a few of the most beauti¬ 
ful kinds in commerce. Some of the choicest 
sorts are Agnes Harvey. Bianca, Amazon, 
Janet Image, Maggie May, Heroine, White 
Queen, White Lady, and Duchess de Brabant, 
the two last-named among the older sorts, 
yet still among the most beautiful. 

There still remains two highly important 
groups or sections—the incomparabilis and 
the poeticus—in each of which there is a 
wealth of beauty and variety with which it 
is not possible to deal. In both groups great 
strides have been made during recent years, 
and in both sections there remains much to 
be done. Horace, Glory, Dante, Cassandra, 
and The Bride are among the finest in the 
poeticus set. The new Englehearti set, with 
fluted disc-like crown, contains some brilliant¬ 
eyed flowers, the crown as large as a shilling, 
and of intense colouring, as a rule. Incog¬ 
nita, Cresset, Royal Star, and Concord are 
some of the stars in this remarkable group. 
The Queen of Spain, typical of the Johnstoni 
section, was in beautiful condition on a hedge 
bank, and is really a charming kind in Grass. 
There are some handsome novelties belonging 
to this set not yet in commerce. 

Quite a large number of those we have 
named are novelties, or the choice or high- 
priced kinds of commerce, but over and above 
these there are hundreds of good free-flower¬ 
ing and valuable sorts to be met. in these 
nurseries well suited to the amateur, and 
calculated to afford him a vast amount of 
pleasure during the early months of the year. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


PLANTS FOR A WALLED IN GARDEN. 

I am anxious to grow some flowers in my little bit of 
garden—Hosts would be preferred, but I am afraid 
it is too much to expect them to grow. The garden 
referred to is in my back yard, and I live about 
three-quarters of a mile from the centre of the town 
(Wigan). The said yard is 25 feet by 18 feet, sur¬ 
rounded by a wall. The house is one of a row, and 
back to back with another row of houses, having 
yards longer than mine, and a passage runs between 
the two yards. 10 feet wide, so that the yard is 
pretty open. I enclose a rouiili sketch of the yard, 
showing garden. 1 have numbered the beds on the 
sketch. In bed one I want a climber up the wall. 
Rose-tree preferred, but will be advised by you. 
What else will grow on this bed? It is 25 feet by 
2J feet, and I have had the old soil taken out and 
fresh soil put in. together with plenty of cow-manure; 
it gets very little sun. In bed two I intend to try 
five Rose-trees one in centre and one at each corner. 
The soil is 3 feet deep, composed of cow-manure and 
soil off an old meadow. If you advise not to try 
Roses, I will be sorry. Name plants you advise, 
please? On bed three is nothing but shaley and 
clayey stufl I got when preparing the other beds; 
but, when I can. I shall have this rubbish carted 
away and good soil put in its place; no sun whatever 
Oil this bed, as the wall shades it. Red four is at 
present a flag, which I intend taking up and making 
into a bed fur a flowering creeper to climb up the 
wall; not much sun shines here. What will grow 
here, please? — Rose Lover. 

[It is obvious from the sketch you have sent 
us, showing a wall 5 feet in height all round 
your garden, which is situated comparatively 
close to a town, and gets very little sun, that 
to attempt Rose growing would only end in 
disappointment. Above everything else, 
Roses, to do well, must have a pure atmos¬ 
phere and open, sunny surroundings, and as 
these conditions do not, apparently, obtain 
with you, we do not recommend your going 
to any trouble or expense in this direction. 
As, however, you are evidently desirous of 


clothing your walls, we suggest that you try 
such well-known things as the old Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis hederacea) and the self- 
clinging varieties as Veitchi, muralis, and pur¬ 
purea. If you would have evergreen cover¬ 
ings, you cau scarcely have any better for a 
closed-in garden than Ivies, and you need 
not confine yourself to green-leaved varieties 
only, for there are some pretty blotched and 
gold and silver-leaved sorts, that give a town 
garden a bit of brightness. On bed No. 1 
you might try for growing up the wall Tro- 
pteohim speciosum. We have seen this doing 
fairly well on north and east walls in a town, 
and some annuals like the old Tropseolum 
canaricnse (the Canary Creeper) and the 
bright-flowered Nasturtiums would, along 
with Ipoimcas, bloom. You will do better, 
however, we think, with foliage covered walls, 
seeing that, as you say, you only get the sun 
until about noon. As regards plants for the 
beds, we should advise your making the best 
use of herbaceous perennials, like Pyre- 
thrums and Campanulas, as well as Flag 
Irises and some of the dwarf Asters (Michael¬ 
mas Daisies). Probably, too, you would have 
a fair show of bloom from Canterbury Bells, 
the seed of which may be sown now for 
another year. Annuals, like Shirley Poppies, 
Candytuft, and Virginia Stock, on the 
sunniest part of the bed would, doubtless, 
give a fair show of bloom. On bed No. 2, 
which also is shaded for a part of the day, 
we would advise your trying a few half-hardy 
annuals like Stocks and Chrysanthemum 
segetum grandiflorum, the seed of which may 
be sown in the open ground, and Cal Hop.-is 
and Tagetes, but we think more satisfaction 
will be obtained by growing hardy perennials. 
On those beds which you show as getting the 
most sun, we should also try Phloxes and some 
of the dwarf Sunflowers and Antirrhinums, all 
three often giving good results in a town 
garden. In the beds you purpose making 
where no sun reaches, we would advise your 
trying Plantain Lilies (Funkias), some of 
which are extremely pretty in foliage ; tlies * 
are herbaceous and very hardy, and some 
Spineas, like Filipendula and Ulmaria, tin* 
commonest of all the Meadow Sweets, but still 
very pretty, which, along with Foxglove.;, 
love both shade and moisture. Added to tlii -» 
there are the Sedums (Stonecrops). Sedum 
spectabile is a handsome glaucous plant, with 
rosy-pink blossoms, that may be grown suc¬ 
cessfully in shade. Mention must also 1 m> 
made of the value of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums for a town garden ; these 
should, of course, be found a place in b> d 
No. 1, where the most sun can reach them. Of 
course, the hardy perennials enumerated can¬ 
not now be planted before the autumn, blit 
it is not too late to sow annuals, and besides 
those mentioned tw o sweet-scented things like 
Mignonette and the Night-scented Stock 
(Mathiola bicornis) should be included.] 


Polyanthuses.— It was noticeable at the 
recent Auricula Show that no gold-luceil 
Polyanthuses were iu evidence. These have 
so little of garden beauty about them, and 
the named varieties are so difficult to g ow , 
that their disappearance can evoke no m- ali¬ 
ment. It is very different, with the large- 
flowered border or fancy Polyanthus.s, as 
these were seen in considerable numbers and 
in great variety of colouring. Classes for 
twelve plants in comparatively large pots, 
also for groups of them, and singl ? plants, 
brought good competition. These are not 
house or frame, but genuine garden flowers. 
It is, if wanted for exhibition, as in this case, 
one of their special characteristics that the 
plants and flowers are never better or brighter 
in colour than when lifted direct from the 
open ground into pots, and so exhibited. If 
kept under glass but two or three days, flowers 
get drawn out of character, colours are pale, 
leafage is unduly long, and harm rather than 
good results. Such plants as these, raised 
from seed sown in the spring, and grown on 
in good soil outdoors, 12 inches apart, be¬ 
come fine clumps by the following April, and 
can be obtained and grown by all having gar¬ 
dens. Just one thing is specially needful. 
Seed of a first rate strain should be obtained. 
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THE ROSY LOOSESTRIFE. 

Many pretty and graceful plants grow beside 
water, and some of them are, perhaps, at 
their best in the autumn, but of all the flowers 
of autumn we know for the water side, there 
is not one that compares with the rosy form 
of the common Loosestrife, which is pretty 
enough, but not so fine a-s the rosy form. 


pitious, the Tufted Pansies have been, in 
many instances, flowering with the greatest 
freedom. The plants that are now blooming, 
so profusely are not young pieces put out 
into their flowering quarters earlier in the 
year, but old plants which were cut back last 
autumn. These old plants invariably do well 
when accorded the treatment just described. 



The rosy Loosestrife (Lythrmu Salicaria var. roseum). 


This varies from seed, some being more in¬ 
tense ir colour. It also has the power of in¬ 
creasing itself and spreading along the 
banks, and even in the water itself. We put 
a few plants into 15 inches of water, and 
they seemed to grow as well as on the banks, 
giving a very charming effect. 


Tufted Pansies in March and April.— 

Although the weather^hns been S|> unpro 
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I have always found that Tufted Pansies cut 
back in the late summer or early autumn 
! quickly make beautiful tufts, and, given 
genial weather, bloom freely in April. There 
is a tendency, too, with the newer forms of 
the Tufted Pansies to come into flower rather 
earlier than was the case with these plants a 
few years ago. Among the more notable 
varieties deserving mention in this connec¬ 
tion are the following:—Peace, white, tinted 


heliotrope; Mrs. E. A. Cade, rich canary- 
yellow'; Bridal Morn, pale blue ; Florizel, 
blush-lilac ; Woodcock, white, faintly edged 
lilac; Cream King, cream ; Sunshine, deep 
yellow ; Lark, white, edged and tinted helio¬ 
trope-blue ; and Cottage Maid, bluish-purple 
and white.—W. V. T. 

Plants for bog-garden. —Will you please tell mo 
in Gardening, which I take every week, what are the 
best plants, both flowering and flne-foliaged, to 
grow on rather boggy ground? The trees have been 
cut down and the ground drained, but it is still black 
and rather wet. I want it to look gay and the 
ground well covered with flowers ana greenery.— 
G. May. 

[Iris Ksempferi, Trilliums, Cypripediums, 
Astilbes, Spiraea Aruncus, Calthas, Bocconia 
cordata, Lilium pardalinum, L. canadense, 
L. superbum, Lobelia fulgens, or any of its 
forms, Phloxes, Primula japonica, P. sikki- 
mensis, Saxifraga peltata, S. Hirculus, S. 
granulata fl.-pl., Bamboos, with such Ferns 
as Osmunda rcgalis and Struthiopteris ger- 
manica, will do well. You will find a chap¬ 
ter devoted to this subject in “The English 
Flower Garden,’’ lists of suitable plants also 
being given.] 

Fuchsias for beds.— How few, compara¬ 
tively speaking, use Fuchsias in the flower 
garden. Presently, arrangements will be 
made for the summer display, and, wherever 
possible, some of these most useful blooming 
plants should be grown. They are, perhaps, 
most effective when grown in masses of one 
particular sort. Young plants struck this 
spring may be used, but it ought not to be 
overlooked that old plants that may have been 
in the same pots for years, possibly, and are 
almost regarded as being of no further use, 
may be turned carefully out of the pots and 
planted in the open border. I have found 
many a time that to treat old pot-bound 
plants in this way is to give them a new 
start, and it is surprising what a quantity of 
bloom is borne by old and almost worn-out 
plants when given outdoor treatment for a 
season. Some of the old sorts are yet hard 
to beat, particularly for beds and borders, 
and in this connection may be mentioned 
Arabella, Lord Beaconsfield, Avalanche, and 
Rose of Castille.— Leahurst. 

Canterbury Bells.— Among biennials thero 
are few that can be said to produce so showy 
blossoms at such little expense, as the 
Canterbury Bells. We may plant them 
freely, for several reasons, because they will 
grow in nearly every garden ; hundreds of 
plants may be raised from seed for a few 
pence ; plants may be grown from the date 
of sowing the seed to the time of flowering 
the following year, without the slightest pro¬ 
tection—unless, indeed, it be that it is best 
to winter them on the warmest side of the 
garden, if the winter is exceptionally hard. 
Sometimes it is found that the off-shoots from 
the old plants may be kept through the win¬ 
ter, but this is not always, and even then 
they cannot compare with seedlings. It is, 
therefore, best, all things considered, to sow 
each year in any open sunny border, pricking 
the seedlings off as soon as they are large 
enough, and finally planting them out in 
good soil, giving ample room between each 
plant. Sow now.— Townsman. 

Fancy Pansies In the south.— Except for 
the fancy Pansy seedlings that are so freely 
marketed in the south of England in the 
spring, little is seen of the fine flowers that 
give our northern gardeners so much pleasure 
in the early summer. The fancy Pansies that 
are sold in such immense numbers in Covent 
Garden Market in March, April, and May, 
are all of continental origin, and are of very 
mixed quality. Form and colour have both 
improved in recent years, and the fine blotch 
that every good fancy Pansy should possess is 
vastly superior in these French and German 
strains than was the case a few years ago. 
What these plants lack, however, is a good 
constitution. When the hot weather of late 
June and early July is with us, these conti¬ 
nental Pansies fail in large numbers. The 
true fancy Pansy of the north is a better 
plant in every way. Size, colour, and mark¬ 
ings are superb, and although the habit is 
coarse and the growth unduly vigorous in 
many instances, the plants will, in the south, 
stand the trying w'eather of our English sum¬ 
mer infinitelv better than their continental 
rivals.—D. B. ft rlgjm| fmn 
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GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE CODLIN-MOTH. 

Can you tell me if I oan do anything to protect an ' 
Apple-tree from the attack of the Oodlin-moth? Last 
year it wa* a perfect picture when in bloom, and hun¬ 
dreds of Apples set, but every Apple fell off when the 
size of a Nat, with the grub hole Bhowing. If the moih 
deposits the eg* in the bottom of the blossom, would 
sprawDg (with anything you can suggest) just before the 
blossoms open be of any service? I suppose it would 
not do to spray the open blossom ?— Walter F. Dale. 

[This is a very small moth, but its caterpil¬ 
lars are, in most seasons, exceedingly destruc¬ 
tive to the Apple crop. They bore into the fruit 
and cause it either to drop prematurely or to 
decay rapidly when it is stored. Sometimes 
Apples attacked by this insect drop off as 
early as the end of June, and continue to drop 
throughout the summer. Upon examining 
Apples that have dropped, or those that show 
signs of decay in the Apple-house or store, it 
will generally be seen that there is a dark 
spot at the blossom end of the Apple ; a small 
hole can also be detected here, round which 
there is a collection of excreta and minute 
morsels of Apple. If such Apples are split in 
half, a passage will be seen leading to the 
core, around which there is usually a mass of 
refuse (“ frass ”); and it will, as a rule, be 
discovered that the pips, or parts of them, 
have been eaten. If the caterpillar is still in 
the Apple, it will be found near the pips, 
which appear to be the objects of its attack. 
If the caterpillar has forsaken the Apple, a 
hole will be found on the side or some other 
part of the fruit, through which it has 
escaped. Though this is called the Codlin- 
moth, it by no means confines its attacks to 
Codlins, but was probably thus named be¬ 
cause Codlins and some of their varieties, 
the Keswick Codlin, for instance, are some¬ 
what early, and, being large Apples, make a 
great show on the ground when they fall. 
Varieties of Apples having deep, open 
“ eyes,” and large dried tufts of the calyces 
surrounding them, like the Codlin, the King 
Pippin, the Blenheim Orange, Margil, and 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, are more liable to be in¬ 
fested than varieties like the Golden Knob, 
Russet, Nonpareil, and others, the “eyes” 
of which are more closed up. This insect also 
attacks Pears, sometimes rather severely. 
This attack is not always recognised as being 
due to insect agency. It frequently happens 
that an uuusual fall of Apples is said to be 
the “ summer drop,” attributable to want of 
vigour in the tree, or to the weather. No 
trouble is taken to examine the dropped fruit, 
and the caterpillars escape from it in due time 
and conceal themselves, in order to pupate 
and produce moths for another attack. When 
infested fruit is taken into store-rooms, the 
caterpillars creep out and get into chinks and 
crannies in the walls and floors, from which 
the moths come forth and fly to the nearest 
Apple-trees in the following spring. The Cod- 
lin-moth is very troublesome in France, 
Germany, America, Canada, Australia, and 
Tasmania. In the last-named country it is so 
destructive that the Legislature has passed an 
Act for its repression. 

Description and life-history.— The 
moth lb not quite three-fourths of an inch 
across the wings, and is about the third of an 
inch in length of body. The fore wings are 
deep grey, with many wavy lines of a brown 
hue. At their extremities there are oval 
patches of a deep golden colour, by which 
this moth can be easily identified. Its hinder 
wings are darker, having a golden tinge, and 
a lustrous shimmer. When the moth is at 
rest during the day, it is an insignificant ob¬ 
ject, sitting on the trunks and branches of 
Apple-trees, or on railings, fences, and 
hedges, with its wings folded in the form of a 
roof over its body. It appears about the end 
of May, and flies from place to place and 
from tree to tree in the twilight and at the 
dawn of day, placing its eggs singly upon 
Apples when they are about half an inch in 
diameter. The moth lays from 50 to 100 eggs. 
The egg is white, more like a scale than an 
egg, and about the size of a small pin’s head. 
After a period of from seven to nine days, a 
tiny caterpillar creeps out and bores into the 
Apple. It is at first greyish white in colour, 
with a black head, thre^ pairs of claw feet, 
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four pairs of sucker feet in the middle of the 
body, and a pair at the end. When full grown 
it is nearly three-quarters of an inch long, 
the head being brown and the body light pink. 
The caterpillar enters the Apple at the 
“ eye ” or calyx, follows the core down to the 
pips, upon which it feeds, pushing back in its 
progress morsels of core, pulp, and excrement 
to the outside of the hole. Occasionally it 
enters at other parts of the Apple and bores 
to the pips. From three weeks to a month is 
about the average duration of the active larval 
stage. After the caterpillar is full grown, 
and has eaten the greater part of the pips and 
flesh round the core, it bores a hole from the 
centre to the rind of the Apple, through which 
it makes its exit. If the Apple is on the 
ground, the caterpillar hides itself under¬ 
neath any rubbish, or crawls away to a neigh¬ 
bouring stem. Should the Apple be still 
upon the tree, the caterpillar crawls down the 
branches and stem, or lowers itself to the 
ground by a silken thread. Large numbers 
of caterpillars pass the winter on the stems, 
where they construct nests with little bits of 
bark knit together with silk, or composed of 
silk alone; they simply get into a convenient 
crack or crevice in the bark, and surround 
themselves with a silk case, gummed over 
with a sticky fluid. Sometimes the larvae 
conceal themselves in cracks in posts and 
fences, or under the bark of trees, and even 
under rubbish and dead leaves and pieces of 
branches and twigs near the trees. When the 
caterpillar is taken in the Apples into the 
Apple store, or Apple house, it comes from 
them in due time, and hides underneath any 
woodwork, or in cracks in the walls or floor. 
The caterpillar does not usually pupate until 
the first approach of spring, when it becomes 
a brown chrysalis. There is normally only 
one brood in a season, but in some cases there 
are two. 

Methods of prevention and remedies. 
—In order to induce the caterpillars that are 
crawling up or down the Apple-trees to con¬ 
gregate at certain points, bands made of old 
oil-eako bags, well-washed manure bags, cr 
hay ropes, should be tied tightly round the 
stems close to the ground early in July. To 
make these fit closely to the trees, and also to 
remove the temptation for the caterpillar to 
conceal itself before it reaches the band, all 
rough bark must be scraped off by means of a 
suitable implement. This banding is prac¬ 
tised to a large extent in America, Canada, 
and Tasmania. It is made compulsory by 
law T in the last-named country, as well as in 
California, that Apple-trees should be banded 
in this way in early summer. These traps 
must be examined at frequent intervals in 
summer and autumn, and the caterpillars in 
the folds of the bands destroyed. “ Wind¬ 
falls ” or “ drops” must be cleared away as 
soon as possible, and should be disposed of at 
once : if not fit for/sale, they should be given 
to the pigs. In orchards, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry are useful, as they generally eat the 
“ drops” and maggots as fast as they fall. 
Where cider is made, the ground where 
Apples have lain in heaps should be well gas- 
limed and dug deeply, and all rubbish near 
burned. The walls of Apple-rooms and stores 
where the Apples have appeared to be in¬ 
fested should be well swept and lime-washed 
in early spring. The floors, also, and shelves 
should be well scrubbed with soft soap, and 
fine netting fixed over windows and venti¬ 
lators to prevent the moths from escaping. 
Spraying the trees with caustic alkali wash in 
winter does much good, by removing the 
rough bark, etc., beneath which the larvae 
are hibernating. The trees should be sprayed 
directly the blossom has fallen, and the 
Apples are formed, with Paris green, mixed 
at the rate of 1 lb. to 200 gallons of soft water, 
with 3 lb. of fresh lime added to the wash. 
The Paris green solution kills many of the 
caterpillars feeding on the surface before they 
bore the fruit. The trees should be sprayed 
not later than ten days after the blossom has 
fallen. This is because the calyx or eve re¬ 
mains open for that time and the fruitlets 
are upright in position ; the arsenic thus 
lodges in the eye, and when the calyx closes 
over it it keeps the poison in position. 
Spraying after the eye is closed is of very 


doubtful benefit. The blue and other tit*, a* 
also poultry, do much good in orchards by de¬ 
vouring the larvae. All rubbish and dead 
wood should be cleared away from Apple- 
trees. It is most desirable that all barrels 
that have brought Apples from abroad should 
be burned, especially these consigned to 
country towns, as many of these have cater¬ 
pillars or pupae in their cracks, which pro¬ 
duce moths. This would help to prevent the 
constant fresh importations of this pest into 
the country.— Leaflet No. 30 Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fear-leaf blister.— Enclosed please find leaves of 
Pear-tree, and through the medium of your valuable 
paper kindly say what is the matter with them, as I 
am afraid of the disease spreading to other trees? 
I am afraid it is too late to do anything to this 
tree, as it is badly infested. What can 1 do to pre¬ 
vent its attacking other trees?— Ajax. 

[The leaves you send have been attacked by 
the Pear-leaf blister mite (Phytopus pyri). 
As soon as this attack is noticed in the spring 
the infested leaves should be picked off and 
the rest sprayed with some insecticide, as 
paraffin emulsion. Be sure that the insecti¬ 
cide is applied to the undersides of the leaves. 
It would, we think, be advisable when the 
leaves are all off in the autumn, to spray the 
tree with the caustic alkali solution so often 
referred to in these pages.] 


FRUIT. 

MILDEW ON VINES. 

Vines, as a rule, are attacked with mildew 
just before the berries commence to stone, 
and although it is a disagreeable pest with 
which to deal, no one need feel much alarmed 
at its appearance, provided suitable remedies 
are applied as soon as it shows itself. Any 
serious mischief can be prevented by a judi¬ 
cious application of sulphur from a proper 
dredger or through a piece of muslin to every 
berry on the bunches and to every leaf and 
leaf-stem. Indeed, unless the sulphur is 
used freely in the case of a bad attack, very 
little good will be effected. Not onlv should 
the Vines be covered with the sulphur, but 
also every available space on the stages or 
shelves, especially where the sun can reach 
it, for then the fumes which arise from it 
are very destructive to the germs of the 
mildew. In the case of a bad attack the sul¬ 
phur should remain on the leaves for ten or 
twelve days, but where it is not serious a 
week w T ill generally suffice to destroy tho 
fungus. In every case the sulphur should be 
washed off before the berries begin to colour, 
and the best way by which to get it off is by 
syringing with clean water. We have never 
known a thorough application of sulphur to 
fail, but should there .be a few spots left 
after the sulphur has been washed off a 
second application must be given. There 
are some vineries in which mildew is of 
periodical occurrence owing to the low situa¬ 
tion Of the garden greatly favouring its de¬ 
velopment, and therefore more difficult to 
deal with. In order to prevent its spread¬ 
ing, it is a good plan to light the fire so as 
to warm the pipes in dull weather, and at 
night to allow a circulation of air without 
lowering the temperature more than is neces¬ 
sary ; at the same time the internal air should 
be kept as dry as possible; in damp weather 
not a drop of water should be spilt on the 
floor or stages, and air must be left oil both 
at top and bottom night and day. Not much 
will be needed at night, especially in damp 
weather, but a constant movement of the 
atmosphere is desirable, and which can only 
be obtained by means of judicious ventila¬ 
tion. In bright weather there will, of course, 
be the usual rise, but to get rid of mildew 
quickly it will never do to keep the house 
closed for the purpose of keeping up the tem¬ 
perature. A close atmosphere favours the 
spread of mildew. The roots should also re¬ 
ceive attention, as a dry border favours the 
spread of mildew as much as anything. If 
the roots are suffering from want of moisture, 
the Vines are less capable of resisting any 
unfavourable influences than if in perfect 
health. Fainting the hot-water-pipes with 
sulphur for the purpose of diffusing its fumes 
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throughout the house is sometimes recom¬ 
mended ; but the plan is hardly safe in the 
hands of inexperienced people. If the pipes 
should get over-heated, the berries not uu- 
frcquently become rusted when very young, 
but after stoning the skin gets harder, and 
they then escape injury. T. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

f 1IE SNOW BERRY (SYMPIiORICARPUS 
RACEMOSUS). 

The common Snowberry (S. racemosus) is u 
familiar shrub in most gardens, and, when 
covered with a profuse crop of snow-white 
berries, about the size of large Peas, ns so 
well shown in our illustration to-day, has a 
fine effect. It is not, however, a select shrub, 
and we would exclude it from a choice collec¬ 
tion. The other species, S. orbiculatus (syn. 
S. vulgaris, the Coral Berry, or Indian 
Currant, and the Wolf Berry (S. occi dental is) 


Xanthorhiza was introduced as long ago as 
1776. It is the only member of the genus. A 
spot where it is not too much dried ap during 
the summer suits it well. The flowering 
I period is usually in April.—X. 


AUCUBA JAPONICA. 

This is decidedly the best of all evergreen 
shrubs for smoky towns, and in some parts of 
London, where few plants will grow', it will 
1 not only hold its own, but maintain a fairly 
1 presentable appearance. I have had half-a- 
dozen fair-sized bushes from 4 feet to 5 feet 
j in height under my notice for the last three 
years, and I venture to say no.other evergreen 
I shrub would have proved so satisfactory. 

They are growing in the border of a small 
i garden, surrounded by walls, so that they get 
j very little direct sunshine, and none too much 
light. The ordinary spotted-leaved form has 
a particularly bright appearance when the 
foliage is quite clean. Another advantage 
possessed by the Aueuba is that the leaves are 



The .Snowbcrry (Symphoricarpus racemosus). From a photograph by Mr. Cluis. Jones. 


are of similar merit. Their chief value is for i 
undergrowth in woods or ornamental covert * 
iu pleasure grounds, as their flowers are not 
showy, their growth is not neat, and 
they smother other things. There is a variety 
of S. orbiculatus with the foliage variegated | 
green and yellow. T. 


The Yellow Root (Xanthorhiza upiifolia).— 
This is not a showy but a decidedly curious j 
and pretty little shrub, which rarely exceeds I 
a couple of feet in height. It forms, notwith- | 
standing, a spreading mass, whose branches 
are clothed with bright green pinnate leaves, 
whose lobes are again deeply cut. The 
flowers, borne in loose terminal panicles, are 
small, star-shaped, dull purple in colour, and 
remain fresh a considerable time. Botaui- 
cally it belongs to the Ranunculus family, | 
though in general appearance very widely re¬ 
moved from many of its relatives. The popu¬ 
lar name of Yellow Root is derived from the 
yellow colour of the roots and stems, and a 
dye is said to be prepared from them. A 
native of the South AnTMJnited Staffs, this 
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very little seared by cold winds. Well-fur¬ 
nished plants, too. can 1 m; purchased at a 
cheap rate, and cuttings put in in September, 
and covered with a hand light, are not at all 
difficult to rcot. 

Regarded from a berry-bearing point cf 
view, the Aueuba also merits recognition, for 
the fruits are extremely bright and effective. 
Nearly all these in common cultivation con¬ 
sist of the female form, which was introduced 
from Japan as long ago as 1783. whereas the 
male kind only made its appearance in this 
country a little over forty years ago. How 
handsome well-fruited plants are may be 
often seen at the winter meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, but these are usually 
grown in pots. When grown in the open 
ground the berries add a good deal to the 
beauty of the plant. It is, of course, neces¬ 
sary to have a male plant in order to furnish 
the pollen, and to ensure fertilisation the 
pollen may be applied artificially with a 
camel-hair brush. Those to whom the varie¬ 
gated character of the foliage does not appeal 
have the choice of two or three green-leaved 


forms, one usually known as vera uaua being 
of a particularly neat, compact habit ot 
growth. The roots of the Aueuba are vigor¬ 
ous, and when shifted soon take possession of 
the new soil. It matters little at what season 
these bushes are transplanted, as I have seen 
them moved at midsummer and in August 
without any injury. The only evergreen 
shrub to compete with the Aueuba in London 
gardens is Euonymus japonieus, but one de¬ 
cided drawback to this is its liability during 
the summer to become infested with cater¬ 
pillars. Both the typical green-leaved kind 
and its variegated varieties may be shifted at 
any time as readily as the Aueuba. X. 


NOTES AND UEPL1ES. 

Sparrows destroying Wistaria —May I ask 

your advice and that of the readers of your paper-- 
what can be done to prevent the sparrows utterly 
spoiling the bloom of the Wistaria, by picking the 
buds off or stripping them? My Wistaria had a 
splendid promise of bloom this year and last, but 
has been entirely spoilt by the spurrows. It is a 
large tree, covering two walls of the house, quite im¬ 
possible to net.—II. J. (j. 

Rhododendron Rhodora. Long grown in 
gardens as Rhodora canadensis, this is now 
classed with the Rhododendrons -that is to 
say, with the deciduous members thereof for¬ 
merly known as Azaleas. It is a native of a 
considerable tract of country in North 
America, and was introduced as long ago ns 
1767. In moderately moist soil, containing a 
liberal amount of vegetable matter, such as 
most Rhododendrons delight in, this forms 
a much branched and rather erect shrub 
about a yard high, that flowers just before 
the expansion of the leaves. It often blooms 
in April, but this year May was at least a 
week old before it was seen at its best. The 
flowers are of a pale purple colour, and the 
narrow segments give to them a somewhat 
starry appearance. Each cluster, however, 
b ars many flowers, so that a specimen, when 
at its best, is, ns regards the upper pait, 
quite a muss of blossoms. X. 

The advantage of Ivy-covered walls. 

There is not the slightest doubt that a house 
covered with Ivies is much drier than that 
without a leafy covering, and, what is equally 
true, it is much more attractive if trouble 
is taken to select pretty varieties. We may 
uot be—to use a common phrase—“gone 
on” Ivies, particularly so iu the summer, 
when flowering creepers show their beauty, 
but iu the winter, when, ns recently, after 
hard spells of frost, there is little greenery 
left, then we are conscious there is a beauty 
about the Ivy which, perhaps, we could not 
appreciate very much in the long summer 
days. Many of our walls are clothed with 
plants that are only with us when the 
weather is bright and genial, and so it comes 
about that when winter conies with short 
duys we have many bare spots, and our walls, 
instead of presenting an attractive appear¬ 
ance “in their nakedness, they mock us.” 
This need not be if we only recognise that we 
have a true and constant friend in the Ivy. 
Let me suggest a few varieties, some of which 
I grow, and would have more if room per¬ 
mitted. Somehow, many of us have a pre¬ 
conceived notion that Ivies arc dull and un¬ 
interesting, but this is not so, for when it is 
remembered that amongst them we hnvo 
white and golden edged, green and yellow- 
blotched sorts, small, diminutive leaved 
varieties with brown and bronzy tints, large, 
leathery leaves, that make a thick covering 
either for walls or fences, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that they are of great use and beauty 
in a garden ; moreover, they are well adapted 
to a town, and to the suburbs, where some 
times other creepers do not last long, and if i 
they are only trimmed in March, one may 
have walls that present a fresh appearance. 

It is owing largely to the neglect of clipping 
Ivies annually that some houses where they 
are grown look dingy and sombre.—W ood- 
BA8TWTCK. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d. t 
post free, 8Jd.) for Volume XXVIII. arc now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Tub- 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Make as many changes as 
possible. A re-arrangement which involves 
a change of position, varying the outline and 
character of the groups, is calculated to give 
pleasure to both the gardener and those for 
whom he caters. I have often felt better 
satisfied with myself after an hour or two 
engaged in this work early in the morning, 
whilst there was no obstruction to one’s move¬ 
ments. To keep the conservatory in the best 
possible condition, all flowering plants which 
have ceased to be effective should be moved 
to another house set apart for them, where 
all faded flowers and seed pods can be 
removed, and the plants can be regularly 
syringed and cleaned. This is a good time 
to repot Azaleas and other hard-wooded 
plants which require a shift. I have before 
adverted to the importance of clean pots and 
perfect drainage, especially for ail liard- 
wooded plants ; and the potting-stiek must be 
used freely, to make everything firm. No one 
can grow 'Heaths, Azaleas, or Epacrises with¬ 
out good fibrous peat and clean, sharp silver 
sand. Those who have a cool conservatory to 
furnish may make a bed or border of 
good peat and turf at the cool end—if there 
is a cool, shady end—and plant the red and 
white Lapageria. They may not make much 
show at first, but, if vigorous, healthy plants 
are set out, they will, in due course, make 
their way up into the roof and flower abun¬ 
dantly. The 9 inches of drainage should be 
placed in the bottom, and on this 2 feet of 
good compost, chiefly fibrous peat and turf. 
There is an advantage in mixing with the 
peat a few* bits of sandstone—this alwsorbs the 
moisture when water is given, and gives it 
off again as the soil dries. I look upon it as 
an evil to be watering any plant too often, 
and anything which increases the holding 
capacity of the soil is, 1 think, an advantage. 
A little night air will be beneficial now. 
When the weather is calm and mild, a little 
stopping or pinching may be given to young 
Fuchsias, to indite a bushy habit. Do not 
overpot, as this causes coarse growth, and 
the plant looses its symmetry. If you wish 
to grow large specimen Fuchsias, move to n 
larger pot as seen as the roots break through 
and coil round the sides. It is not of much | 
use potting a Fuchsia after the roots are 
matted together. 

8tOV0.- Train Allamamhws and other stove 
climbers up near the glass, so that the ends 
of the shoots may ripen and produce flowers. 
Fine leaved plants which require more pot 
room may have a shift now. Vincas make 
handsome specimens when well grown. These 
used to be favourite exhibition plants at the 
summer shows. When the pots are well 
filled with roots liquid-manure may be given 
freely. Young growing plants of Ixoras may 
have a shift now, if required. Keep them in 
a light position to ripen the growth. We 
cannot do without fire-heat in the stove ; 
even the cool stove will require warmth till 
the middle of June. Shade will be required 
now for many things, but Crotons and 
Dracaenas want light to colour well. Do not 
use hard water for syringing. Unless the 
water is quite pure, supply the necessary 
atmospheric moisture by damping floors 
several times a day. In the matter of venti¬ 
lation study the weather; when warm and 
mild ventilate freely, without much reference 
to the working of the thermometer. Fill 
baskets with Ferns and other hanging plants. 
Russellia juncea, Torenia asiatica, and Cissus 
discolor are good basket plants. The last- 
named may be used for covering baskets 
filled with Begonias or other flowering plants. 
Pot off Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and grow 
on freely in heat, for the present. Bou- 
vardias in a young state should be stopped 
freely to induce a bushy habit. When well 
established, these may be moved to a pit or 
low house for the summer. 


Ripening Crapea and Peaches should 
have abundance of freRh air at every favour¬ 
able opportunity, a little being left on at 
night. Mulch the inside borders with long, 
clean litter, to check evaporation and keep 
down dust. Look over Peaches twice a 
day w r hen ripening, as dropped Peaches are of 
no use, except for^cookir.g. pfos*y sets in 
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if the fruits are only slightly bruised by fall¬ 
ing. For the same reason only experienced 
persons Should be permitted to gather, pack, 
or handle Peaches in any way. If intended 
for travelling, Peaches should be gathered a 
little before they are ripe, wrapped in tissue 
paper, and surrounded with paper shav 
ings or wood-wool. Paper shavings are best. 
These can be obtained from the horticultural 
sundriesmen at a low price. Ripe Grapes are 
usually packed in handle baskets in such a 
manner as to remain firm, as the bloom is 
easily rubbed off if the bunches move. Every¬ 
thing in the fruit way should be packed when 
quite dry. 

Cucumbers in frames.— Continual pinch¬ 
ing is necessary to prevent overcrowding. 
With the same object in view a few of the 
oldest leaves may, when necessary, be re¬ 
moved. If exhibition fruits are required, 
place the best shaped fruits in glasses. Stop 
all young shoots one leaf beyond the fruit. 
Top-dress with a little good compost as often 
as the roots work through ; shade as little as 
possible. Give liquid-manure once a week, 
though as regards this one must be guided by 
the condition of the bed. Do not permit de¬ 
formed fruits to remain on the plants, for 
though there may be a sale for such they do 
not pay so well as good ones, and they take 
quite as much out of the plants. Expose the 
water to the sun several hours before using 
it. Give a littb air at the back of the frame 
early in the morning, increasing it as the 
day advances. Sprinkle and close early in 
the afternoon, or about 3.30 p.m. Use warm 
coverings at night. Cut all fruits when large 
enough for use, unless seeds are required. 

0rchard-hOU8e.— If the house is much 
crowded with potted trees, a re arrangement 
may be made now that will relieve the pres 
sure. Some of the Plums may be plunged 
outside when the weather is quite settled. If 
Cherries are grown they must have free venti¬ 
lation ; in fact, the whole of the house must 
have free ventilation in fine weather, with a 
littb air left on at night. The usual course 
u to close and syringe about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and then open the top ventilators 
a little about 7 or 8 o’clock in the evening. 
The sunshine and moisture shut up in the 
house for three or tour hours in the after¬ 
noon add to the size of the fruits, and pre¬ 
vent. the red spider getting a footing in the 
houses. The trees in pots will use up a good 
deal of nourishment now, which may be 

f ;iven either in the form of a mulch, or in 
iquid form, or both. 

Flg-hOU8e.— Figs are often grown in pots 
in vineries cr other houses, but it is best when 
a house can be given up to them. An old 
Fig-tree in good condition in a roomy house 
trained on a trellis 18 inches or so from the 
glass, will pay as well as anything, as early 
Figs, if gathered a little before they arc ripe, 
travel well. Figs want a good deal of 
nourishment when the roots are under 
control. 

Flowering plants in the house. —Fuchsias 
are not generally satisfactory, and show Pelar¬ 
goniums are sometimes troubled with green¬ 
fly. Hydrangeas do w^ell and are lasting. 
Trumpet Lilies are nice. Musk is nice in the 
cottage window, and the foliage of the Myrtle 
is fragrant, and if the wood has been well 
ripened there will be flowers by-nnd bye. 
One of the most interesting plants I have in 
my room now is a Streptocarpus in a 5-inch 
pot with many flowers upon it, which last 
well. Tuberous Begonias are coining into 
bloom, and a standard trained plant of 
Browallia Jamesoni is interesting. Mignon¬ 
ette is always appreciated. 

Outdoor garden. —It is too soon yet to be¬ 
gin the general bedding out, but such hardy 
things as scarlet Lobelias, Calceolarias. 
Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Stocks, and 
Asters which have been properly hardened 
off may be planted, and they will be much 
better in the beds and borders than starving 
in boxes. Yellow, white, and crimson An¬ 
tirrhinums, if properly selected, make nice 
beds, and if the seeds are removed they will 
continue in flower till late in the autumn. A 
good strain will come true from seeds, but 
those who are very particular may strike 
them from cuttings in a cold-frame, but there 


is more vigour about seedlings. It is 
important that everything should be well 
hardened before planting out. The light* 
may be taken off during the day, 
but it is hardly safe to leave them off at 
present, as the weather is uncertain. I have 
just had a sample box of Poppy Anemone* 
from Miss M. Williams, Westmeath, exceed¬ 
ingly fine and bright in colour. Dry bulbs in 
August are cheap, and they may be planted 
in succession till February. They are also 
easily raised from seeds. The books tell us 
the Narcissi family should be planted in 
autumn, but in looking through our store¬ 
room about the end of last February a bag of 
500 Barri conspieuus and about the same 
number of ornatus which had been overlooked 
were found. They were planted in good 
soil, and are now in flower, and I have never 
had finer or better blooms, and they are most 
useful for cutting. What a pretty edging 
plant the double Arabia makes ! 

Fruit garden. —If not already done, re¬ 
move the covers from Peach-trees. If the 
borders are raised and likely to he very dry, 
a mulch of half-decayed manure will help 
them. In the old days, fifty years ago, the 
Peach borders were not generally cropped, 
except it might be just along the front, and 
the trees had the border for at least 5 feet 
or 6 feet from the wall to themselves, and 
there was a chance then of doing justice to 
them, but in this utilitarian age the borders 
arc sometimes cropped up to the wall. The 
same course is adopted sometimes with Apples 
and Pears grafted on dwarf stocks, and it 
does not give the trees a chance. If an 
Apple-tree is grafted on the Paradise, or 
Pear on the Quine?, a space should be left 
uncropped for a yard round the stems. If a 
light stirring with the fork now, followed by 
a mulch of manure 3 inches or so thick is 
given, the trees will be comfortable for th« 
summer ; and if they have a crop of fruit the 
latter will be fine and of good colour. The 
Gooseberry caterpillar will soon make its 
appearance if it is in the neighbourhood. 
Lusting with Hellebore powder will settle the 
insects, but it should not lie forgotten Helle¬ 
bore is poisonous, though I have never heard 
of anyone suffering from its use on Goose¬ 
berry bushes. As I have stated more than 
one:?. Tobacco-powder is the best remedy for 
green-fly on Peaches at the beginning. A 
wash may be used later. 

Vegetable garden.— As soon as there is a 
bit of ground clear, plant, a few rows of 
Brussels Sprouts. We used to sow in autumn 
to get a few plants for the early crop, but 
a sow ing under glass in February answers the 
same purpose. Of course, a further sowing is 
made outside in March. As long as we can 
gather Peas we do not want Brussels Sprouts, 
but when the Peas are over a dish of Brussels 
comes in useful for a change. Sow more 
Cauliflower for late summer and autumn use. 
In very hot summers Cauliflowers do well on 
north borders, and they may be planted in 
trenches. Sometimes the seeds are sown 
thinly in prepared trenches and the plant* 
thinned a little, but quite a number is left 
sometimes to grow on. They do not make 
very large hearts, but they are very white 
and close, and keep well. Very large Cauli¬ 
flower* are not wanted in hot weather. Con¬ 
tinue to prepare Celery trenches. Do not use 
rank manure, and mix well w-ith the soil. Stir 
the soil freely among Onions, Carrots, etc., 
and thin the young plants when large enough 
to handle. The first thinning of Carrots and 
Parsnips is usually done with the hoe, so as 
to leave the plants in little tufts, that will be 
afterwards singled out. Thin Parsley. The 
thinnings may be transplanted 6* inches 
apart. Parsley makes a neat edging plant, 
and is always convenient for gathering. If 
there are any weak plants in the rows of 
Beet, they may be filled up by transplanting 
from the thicker spots. Beet may be left 
9 inches apart. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 27th .—We are busy now planting 
flower-beds, as we have a good deal to do, 
and are putting out the hardiest things first. 
We have a good stock of the double blue 
Lobelia, an<|: shall a1*fr4frl*P edgings, etc., but 
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we find many people cling to the eingle- 
flowered variety. There is often a prejudi.ee 
against double flowers. Stocks, Asters, and 
Phlox Drummondi are going in well, as the 
ground is moist. Tender things, as Mari¬ 
golds, Zinnias, and Salipiglossis, will be left 
a few days. We find a bed of late-sown 
Asters very useful for filling blanks in borders 
late in summer. 

May 2Sth .—Planted out a few rows of 
Brussels Sprouts and late Cauliflowers; 
sowed seeds of Walcheren and other Cauli¬ 
flowers to come in in autumn. Lettuces are 
sown in small quantities often. They will be 
sown thinly and thinned to 12 inches, the 
thinnings only to be transplanted. A mulch 
of manure will be placed between the rows. 
Weeds are giving trouble, and are being 
dealt with as promptly as possible. The 
lawns are mown weekly now, and edgings fre¬ 
quently trimmed. 

May 29th .—Planted another frame with 
Melons. They must have bottom-heat, and, 
having a heap of leaves that was carted in 
during winter, we are mixing these with the 
stable manure to steady and prolong the 
heat of the bed. Cucumbers in houses are 
frequently lightly top dressed with good loam 
mixed with a little fertiliser. Tomatoes are 
being finally hardened off for planting out¬ 
side. A few have been planted on the south 
skb of a wooden fence and between fruit- 
trees on south wall. 

May 30th .—Put in cuttings of Hydrangeas, 
pink and white. They strike freely in boxes 
in the shade, kept close. Any of the non¬ 
flowering shoots may be used for cuttings. 
Coverings have been removed from Peach 
and other walls, dried, and stored. A little 
more thinning has been given to young 
growths. The fruits of both Apricots and 
Peaches have been reduced in numbers, but 
not finally thinned. The trees bearing heavy 
crops have been mulched. 

May 31st.— Planted out more Tomatoes. 
These are in a sunny position, and will be 
trained to stakes. Planted out some of the 
early forced Strawberries to obtain an 
autumn crop. All Strawberries outside have 
been mulched with stable litter. Earthed up 
early Potatoes on south border, finally. 
Shifted on young Coleuses ; sowed Cinerarias 
and Calceolarias. Pricked off seedling 
Chinese Primulns. Mulched double white 
Primulas with fibrous peat, chopped Moss, 
and sand. This generally induces roots to 
work into it, and the result is good plants. 

June 1st .—All Begonias and other tender 
subjects are now hardening off in cold frames. 
The beds of spring flowers are now being 
cleared, and when the Begonias, etc., are 
hardened the beds will be planted. All cool 
houses not otherwise occupied have been 
filled with Tomatoes. One or two houses 
will be limewashed outside and filled with 
young Ferns and other fine-foliaged plants, 
for which they are well adapted. Re¬ 
arranged conservatory, adding more plants 
in flower. Liquid-manure is used freely now 
in a weak state. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Gardener dismissed without notice (//. B.). 
—The circumstances you narrate do not appear to 
me to have constituted sufficient to Justify your em¬ 
ployer in dismissing you after that fashion. You 
were entitled to a month’s notice, unless you had 
specifically agreed with your employer that the en¬ 
gagement between you was terminable by less notice. 
I fear, however, that by asking for and accepting 
your wages up to the Saturday you placed yourself 
in a wrong position, and I do not see how you can 
now make any further claim. 1 confess 1 do not 
understand what your employer meant by telling you 
to " go home and stop until he sent for you ” ; but 
you seem to have accepted that as a dismissal.— 
Barrister. 

Contribution to journal (Miss p. >. Many 
literary connoisseurs regard every duckling 
they hatch out on paper os a cygnet. I hope 
you do not. I will charitably assume that 
you are correct in your estimate of the worth 
of your own production—but then, you see, it 
was “humorous, and not practical.” Now, 
above all things, articles sent to horticultural 
papers should be serious and practical. Had 
you sent it to Punch its worth would, no 
doubt, have been estimated from the point of 
view of its value to the publishers of that 
journal; but as you sent it to a seriously- 
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minded editor he estimated its value from his 
own standpoint. I do not for one moment 
suppose you are free to “sell it to the editor 
of another paper”—even if any other editor 
would buy it. Look at the matter in a prac¬ 
tical way. Suppose it had been a basket of 
Strawberries, and not a humorous article 
that you had offered for sale at a price left 
apparently to the discretion of the consumer. 
Could you sell the Strawberries again if, after 
consuming them, the purchaser had said that 
upon recognising their effect he could only 
pay a low price? So with your jokes. Hav¬ 
ing been consumed by one newspaper—with 
effects that seem to have been dubious—they 
can hardly be now transferred to another. 
Besides, that would be stealing—a serious 
joke, indeed.— Barrister. 


POULTRY. 

THE EARLY DUCKLING INDUSTRY. 
With the close of the game season poultry- 
raisers begin to find on appreciably better 
market for their birds, and, in the case of 
producers of early ducklings, very remunera¬ 
tive prices are now to be obtained. Though 
the duckling industry is no longer confined 
to the Vale of Aylesbury and its immediate 
neighbourhood, yet the methods pursued 
there still give the best results, as, starting 
with birds of the right sort, the men of 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire have per¬ 
fected a system of rearing and fattening 
which is excellent in every way. A brief de¬ 
scription of these birds, and the manner of 
their preparation, will, doubtless, interest 
readers, who may dismiss from their minds 
as unfounded the assertion so often made 
that there is something peculiar to the 
locality of these two counties which gives the 
“Aylesbury” duckling its pre-eminence. 
Some of the finest birds are now produced in 
Oxfordshire, Lancashire, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, etc., while it 
will be remembered by many people that a 
Sussex fattener secured highest honours for 
dressed ducks at the lost Dairy Show. But 
the two counties of Buckingham and 
Bedford still produce the great bulk of 
the early ducklings, and their methods may, 
therefore, be followed with advantage by 
thoa? who desire to share in the high prices 
obtainable in the spring. The Aylesbury 
duck, as found in the Vale and neighbour¬ 
hood, is of very ancient strain, but some 
time ago it was crossed with Pekin blood in 
order to improve the stamina of the breed, 
which began to show signs of exhaustion. It 
is a pure white bird, with flesh-coloured 
bill and orange feet, and carries a large 
amount of breast meat, very tender, and of 
excellent quality, but slightly deficient in 
flavour as compared with that of the slower 
maturing breeds. It is fairly hardy and ex¬ 
tremely precocious, as many of the fattened 
ducklings scale upwards of 5 lb. eight weeks 
from the date of hatching. 

Few of the duck-raisers keep stock ducks, 
preferring to buy the eggs from neighboui ing 
farmers who maintain flocks especially for 
the purpose. The eggs when received are set 
under hens (usually of the Brahma type), 
and on hatching the progeny of several hens 
is often placed under the care of one, as 
ducklings require very little brooding. They 
are fed for the first few days on hard-boiled 
eggs, rice, and bread, after which barley- 
meal, mixed with tallow-scrap, grains, and 
toppings nre chiefly used. Green food, grit, 
and drinking water must be plentifully sup¬ 
plied. The object for the first four or five 
weeks’ feeding is to build up a frame upon 
which the flesh can be rapidly laid during the 
last three or four weeks. During the period 
of growth the birds are kept in Dutches, ac¬ 
cording to age and size, and are allowed n 
moderate amount of exercise, though, os a 
rule, no swimming water. When the final 
process of fattening is reached, they are alto¬ 
gether confined, and are only driven out for 
purposes of feeding ; the remainder of the 
time is spent in sheds well littered with 
straw, kept clean and dry, and great care is 
taken not to disturb the birds between meals. 
The food given during this latter stage for 
the best class of ducklings is composed en¬ 


tirely of boiled rice, mixed with tallow 
greaves, and a little seasoning powder, as this 
produces very fine flesh, both in texture and 
colour. The rice requires careful prepara¬ 
tion, and every grain should be thoroughly 
swollen out. 

The birds should be starved for twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours previous to killing, 
carefully plucked, and packed into suitable 
crates. These crates are collected by carriers 
in the evening, and the birds are in the hands 
of the salesmen early the following morning. 
The average prices for good ducklings are ex¬ 
cellent, and, although the dtiys of enormous 
prices for a few’ choice specimens are gone, 
and not likely to return, yet a high general 
average prevails, and the demand is much 
greater in the aggregate ; consequently, the 
profits are not seriously affected by the 
changed conditions of the market. 

_ E. T. B. 

BIRD8. 

Parrot ailing (M. Warder ).—You had bet¬ 
ter try what a change of diet will do for your 
bird, giving it boiled Maize chiefly. This 
should 1x5 prepared fresh daily, and dried in 
a cloth before being put into the feeding-tin. 
Give it also Oats, Millet, Hemp, and a few 
Nuts. Do not let it have animal food in any 
form, neither should it have sop or slops of 
any kind. A hard biscuit or a dry crust of 
bread may, however, be given at any time, 
while a piece of cuttlefish-bone to nibble at 
will help to restore the bird to health. Coarse 
grit-sand must not be forgotten, as small 
stones in the gizzard are so essential to aid 
in the digestion of the food. For medicine, 
give a little carbonate of soda, putting five 
grains in two tablespoonfuls of drinking 
water. The best fruits for these birds are 
Banana, Sweet-water Grapes, ripe Pear, 
Sweet Orange, Walnuts, and Crack-nuts. 
You do not state what you are feeding your 
bird upon. It is therefore difficult to know 
what to recommend for the best. If it does 
not care for the boiled Maize, try it w'ith dry 
Maize crushed.—S. S. G. 


AQUARIA. 

Management of goldfish pond (E. C.).— 
It will not be safe to put your fish into the 
pond until after the water has been changed 
two or three times to ward off any ill effects 
that might arise from the new' cement. Then 
cover the bottom of the pond with an inch 
or so of coarse sand, which must first be well 
washed and cleansed; over this lay about an 
inch of clean gravel. A few aquatic plants 
should then be added, such ns the Water 
Crowfoot, the Water Milfoil, or the Ana- 
charis, tying a stone to the roots to keep 
them in position. Next fill up the pond with 
water. In a week or so bright bubbles of 
oxygen will be observed upon the stalks of 
the plants, the water becoming beautifully 
clear, and now is the time to introduce the 
fish, dropping them in carefully bv means of 
a small hand-net. You will find it beneficial 
to put in a few water-snails, as these keep the 
stalks of the plants clear of the green con- 
fervid growth that would otherwise accumu¬ 
late upon them. With these precautions, 
the water will not require changing often, it 
being only necessary to add a little now and 
then, as evaporation takes place. Goldfish 
are very fond of vermicelli, and a little may 
be given them occasionally ; but it should be 
broken into very small pieces before being 
sprinkled upon the top of the water. Dried 
lean beef (not cooked), shredded very fine, is 
also very good for them. Goldfish do not 
often breed if kept in limited space; they 
will, however, sometimes deposit spawn when 
the pond or aquarium is of good depth, and 
well shaded at intervals with plants of strong 
growth.—S. S. G. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society —The monthly committee meeting of this 
society was held nt the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent-square, Westminster, on Monday evening 
last. Mr. Charles If. Curtis presided. Nine new 
members were elected and one nominated. The 
amount paid for sickness since the last meeting was 
£;V>. A grant of £Ti from the Benevolent fund was 
made to the widow of a late member, who was ill 
a long time. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.—Querto and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rale*: All communications should Lc clearly ami concisely 
written on one side of the pajwr only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Ilollorn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
J’rui.isiiF.R. The name and address of the sender arc 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
Ite used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents ehouUl bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time inadmnee of date, queries cannot 
always l>e replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming: fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour ar.d size of the same kind 
greatly assist, in its determination. MV hare receircd from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being tinri/n• and other¬ 
wise jtoor , The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We ca n undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Red-spider on Cinerarias (E. S. Wiggins).- 
You are keeping your Cinerarias too hot ami dry. 
Transfer them to a frame or pit facing m.ith, and 


more bushy, also less tall than if left unchecked. 
But it will also tend to chock flowering, making it 
later, and very likely you will not obtain such tine 
blooms. Generally, Sweet Pea growers do not pinch 
their plants—they let them have full play, and in 
rich, deep soil grow up to 7 feet in height, blooming 
freely for a long season. With respect to Runner 
Beans, these will hear pinching: but, if done, the 
result is to cheek cropping greatly. It is a common 
thing in high-class gardens to see rows of these 
with such tall stakes that in the autumn the plants 
go up to 12 feet in height, and keep on cropping up 
to the latest possible moment. Perhaps your garden 
is much shaded. If so, it is difficult by pinching 
plants to prevent them growing very tall. 

Lllium candldum (G. G .).—It is hardly possible 
for us to give the reason for the non-flowering of 
your bulbs with nothing to guide us in the matter. 
Von do not tell us whether the growth made is 
healthy, or what size bulbs were planted originally. 
If the plants are quite healthy looking and produce 
their leaves near to the soil in August or September, 
and yet continue without flowers, it is but a question 
of insufficient size and strength of bulb, and there is 
nothing for it but .patient waiting for the bulbs to 
develop. This Lily does not like disturbance at any 
time, and the best time to plant or replant it Is in 
August, before the new leaves appear. Bulbs that 
have been much dried before being planted usually 
take a long time to recover. The position you name 
is quite right; but we can give no opinion as to 
your soil. Heavy soil should be freely drained by 
the addition of road grit and sand, and, if the drain¬ 
age is correct and your plants healthy, the rest is 
but a question of time 


syringe them well with 2 ounces or s ounces of Gw- 4^r r © a tm en t of Cyclamens (G. —it is verv 

hurst compound in a gallon of water. If this does . • .. . - 

not do, then you had better throw the plants away, 
if they are, ns you say, "simply ruined with red 
spider." 

Pelargoniums unhealthy U- K. M.). — Your 
Pelargoniums are attacked by one of the many fun¬ 
goid pests which are giving a good deal of trouble 
throughout the country. We should recommend 
spraying them with a solution of permanganate of 
potash, made of such a strength that the solution is 
of a pale rose colour. At tlie same time it must 
he borne in mind that highly-fed plants are more 
liable to be troubled than those grown under more 
natural conditions, and that a free circulation of air 
is one of the best preventives. 

Auricula flowers (A.). —Your Auricula bloom*, 
though pretty are, from a florist's view, poor. The 
variety shows by its powdery paste that, it is of the 
show section, but very inferior. The petals are very 
rough and uneven, and the edges much indent*d. The 
centre paste is thin and undefined. Then there is no 
golden cup in the centre with its eye or anther called 
the thrum, but an objectionable pistil called a pin 
sticking out of the throat". Except to grow as an 
ordinary border variety, like the old Dusty Miller, 
the variety has no merit, and is entirely undeserving 
of a name. 

Treatment of Tulips (C.).—If Tulips arc left un¬ 
disturbed for several seasons they, usually deteriorate. 

The best phtn is to lift them after their leaves have 
died down, ami store them in dry sand until the 
autumn, when they should he replanted. Tulips like 
a rich, porous, and deep soil where their roots are 
always well-nourished and cool, hut no manure should 
come into contact with the bulbs. Every year they 
have, during their growing period, to extract suffi¬ 
cient nutriment from the soil to form the embryo 
flower within the bulb, and if the soil gets every year 
poorer the flowers will naturally follow suit. 

Unsatisfactory border (ft.).-The fact that the 
border you allude to is shaded by high walls is sufll- 
cient to account for the condition of the soil. It 
would he a most unsuitable position for growing 
Violet plants intended for subsequent frame culture, 
as they require sunlight to render them vigorous and 
free-flowering. You might grow Ferns, the hardier 
garden Lilies, herbaceous Pieonies, or Christmas Roses 
in it, but the three latter subjects would not be likely 
to succeed unless the soil was deep and good. The 
failure of your Tulips to produce satisfactory bloom 
was evidently owing to the bulbs lacking strength to 
perfect the flowers. 

Seedling Auriculas (P. />.).—As soon as the 

f ilants are large enough to handle, prick them off 
nt-o pans or boxes 2 inches or so apart, and grow in 
a frame shaded from bright sun. When they have 
made some growth, shift into 4-inch pots, without 
disturbing the roots much, and return to the frame, 
which may be placed for the summer under a north 
wall. Drain the pots well and water carefully. They 
will grow very well in good, turfy loam, enriched with 
some old cow-manure that has crumbled into black 
mould, with a little sharp sand to keep it open. Use 
about two-thirds loam; the lights may he drawn off 
the frame in hot weather. Move to a light greenhouse 
from which the frost is kept out in November, and 
the plants will all flower next spring. 

Carnations failing (North Pole ).-The outdoor 
Carnations have been badly attacked by the Carna¬ 
tion-maggot and by the wireworm; but in each ease 
the damage is of long standing, and we could not 
find the pest in any ot the stems or shoots. The 
only thing likely to check the maggot is to spray the 
plants with Quassia solution frequently in summer, 
and in this way render the plants distasteful to the j 
fly depositing the eggs. The wireworm may he 
(rapped by placing slices of Carrot or Potato about 
the base of the plants. The insect attacking En¬ 
chantress is, we believe, a minute organism, which 
enters the stem and bores around it under the skin. 

In this way the sap-vessels are severed, and the 
branch collapses. Cut off at once and burn the 
affected part, taking care to cut down to a point 
where the stem is quite green and firm. 

Bweet Peas and Beans too toll (Subscriber).— 

If you pinch out the tops of Sweet Peas after they 
are some 2 feet to 3 feet in height, the effect should 
be to induce the plants to branch out and become 
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difficult to assign any reason why your Cy* laincm# 
failed to bloom last season, more espiaPially seeing 
that they did so well the year previous. Your treat¬ 
ment after flowering was evidently at fault, but as 
to this you say nothing. If the corms are healthy, 
as also the foliage, we should advise you to dry the 
plants off gradually, not withholding water alto¬ 
gether, hut only giving them a little occasionally, 
and resting them in a cool frame or house from now 
'inwards, until, say, July, or as soon as new leaves 
are beginning to appear from the corms. Shake out 
and repot and return to tlie cold-frame. Keep close 
and slightly shaded for a week or two, and be very 
careful with the watering-pot until you see that the 
plants art; growing freely, when more air may lie 
admitted, eventually removing the lights altogether, 
only putting them on during heavy rain, which would 
sodden the soil. Keep all the flowers picked off until 
September, when the plants can lie removed to the 
greenhouse, keeping them well up to the glass. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Nepaul Laburnum (Piptanthus nepalcnsis) 
(Mrs. T. Ere).— This is the name of the plant, a 
flowering shoot of which you send. It is hardy 
enough for walls, and in southern and western dis¬ 
tricts withstands our winter without this protection. 
It lias evergreen foliage, ami. in early summer, long, 
dense clusters of bright-yellow flowers, similar to 
those of the Laburnum, but larger. It succeeds lust 
in light soils, ami is easily increased by sieds, layers, 
and cuttings of the ripened shoots in autumn. 

Azalea mollis in pots (ft.).- These Azaleas are 
prepared specially for the English market by the 
Belgian growers, and are got full of buds, then sent 
over here, where, potted and stood in heat, they 
bloom abundantly It usually takrs two years of 
proper culture to get the plants into as good con¬ 
dition again. In your case we think you would he. 
wise to plant yours, when you have well burdened it 
off, out into the open border, giving the soil about 
it a little peat and leaf-mould. Many home growers 
who understand them, when the plants have flow* red 
and have made new growth, plant them out into 
peaty soil, and, if the shoots carry plenty of promis¬ 
ing buds, lift and repot them in the autumn. If 
they do not, then the plants remain outdoors a year 
longer. 

Azaleas after blooming (ft. S.).— Encourage the 
plants to grow freely by frequent syringing and the 
maintenance of a humid atmosphcie in a tempera¬ 
ture of bn dogs, to 05 degs. A dose of weak soot- 
water applied to the roots about every fortnight is 
also an advantage. By midsummer the plants will 
have made good growth, when they may he hard¬ 
ened off and stood out-of-doors, as this ensures a 
thorough ripening of the wood and consequent for¬ 
mation of flower-buds. Should the plants need re¬ 
potting, this may be done directly after flowering, 
using for the purpose a mixture of peat arid sarnl, 
which must be pressed down flrmlv. It must, how¬ 
ever, he borne in mind that Azaleas may he kept in 
health for years and flowered each season without 
repotting. Any straggling shoots may be cut back 
as soon as the flowering is over, but not unless abso¬ 
lutely necessary, as the more pruning the fewer the 
flow ITS. 

FRUIT. 

Strawberry plants blind (J. S.).-You *!o not 

tell us the name of the Strawberry you are growing; 
but, evidently, you have got hold of a had stock. 
Your better plan will be to destroy them, and replace 
with plants from a reliable source. It is useless try¬ 
ing to renovate a barren stock of fitraw berries. 

Pruning Gooseberry and Currant bushes 
(Walhngton). — If the shoots of last season on your 
Gooseberry-bushes seem very long, you may shorten 
them back a few indies; but it is not the proper 
time to prune. Leave that until after the fruit is 
gathered. Then shorten back to one-half their length 
all inner or side shouts from the main branch's, and 
in the winter cut each spur so left back to two buds, 
and also then cut back the long points or outer shoots 
to one third of their length. Generally both Goose¬ 
berry and Black Currant branches need thinning in 
winter rather than cutting hard hack. Red Currants 
may have their now’ shoots cut back to one half 
their length at midsummer. That will let in more 
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air and sunshine to the portions left. These shoots 
in the winter may all be cut quite hard bnck—say, 
to two leaf-buds. Bushes of this description, kept 
clear, well primed, and manured, often endure for 
twenty years. Propagation is done by cutting off ripe 
shoots 10 inches long in the autumn after the leaven 
have fallen, and planting them as cuttings. - 

Blackened Pear bloom (Bloom ).—Your sample 
of l’ear fruit-germs in the blackened condition s< nt 
represent the harm which sharp frost will do with 
such bloom in an exposed cold position. You make 
no mention of the nature of the soil in which the 
tree is grown, whether the position is a cold one or 
otherwise. If not due to frost, have you in your 
locality any ehcmieal works or factories, which dis¬ 
charge noxious gases from their chimneys, ns such 
vapours often are destructive to bloom and foliage? 
If not that cause, then the fault must lie in the 
roots having got into sour, wet, or very poor soil. 
The Pear-midge shows itself in the fruits after they 
have made some growth. Unless you can correct 
the trouble arising from one or other of the causes 
named, there seems little hope for better results. 

Pears falling (Glenagarry). — \\c have carefully 
examine*! the leaves and fruit of the Pear you send 
us, and are unable to fllid any actual disease pre¬ 
sent. We are of the opinion that the blackened 
condition of the foliage is attributable to the cold, 
cutting winds, which have been so prevalent up to 
within the last few days, and to nolhing else. Frost 
would and does damage the young and tender leaves 
in the same manner; but the fruit generally suffers 
from its effects in a corresponding degree. A minute 
examination of the fruits you submitted reveals the 
fact that the embryos arc uninjured, arid such being 
the ease, we see no reason why you should not se¬ 
cure a crop, there being nothing, so far as we see, 
to prevent the fruits from developing in the usual 
manner. 

YEGETABLES. 

Brown spots on Cabbage-leaves (Spot).— 
Whil-t it is possible that the numerous small brown 
spots seen on your Cabbage-leaves may be the pro¬ 
duct of a fungus—Phyllosticta brassies 1 ; certainly not 
a common Cabbage pest, and not, ns a rule, w he i 
found, one giving much trouble. Still, we fail to 
find any evidence of spores in the spots. It seen s 
very probable that the leaves, being somewhat thin, 
had suffered from scald—the sun suddenly bursting 
out hotly, and thus creating, as it wore, beat-lenses 
of the drops of moisture found on them. You may 
give your plants a dusting of lime and flowers of 
sulphur in equal parts whilst they are damp, leav¬ 
ing the rains to wash the powder off. Still, we think, 
as both Cabbage'-plants and Spinach grow they will 
grow out of their trouble. If the spot increases, 
dust them weekly until checked. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Janet. —We suppose you mean the old Champagne 
Rhubarb, which can be had through any nursery¬ 
man. It will grow well in the soil you have, if you 
trench it deeply ami incorporate some well-rotted 

cow-manure with it. Riant in the spring.- V. 1*. 

Perry. -\Ve should advise you to mix some lime 

with the manure. This should destroy the insect a. 

\Ve do not reply to queries by post.- M'/iite Row.— 

Sc*' note, " Roses from cuttings." in our issue of 

April 27th, p. 111.- Mrs. Harwell— \Ve see no 

reason why the Sweet Reas should not answer trained 

as you propose.- Iiang. — 1, 1‘lease send some of the 

Vine-leaves. 2. Quite impossible to say. as we have 

never iiM-d the paint to which you refer.- Lex.— 

You cannot do better than dig in some bone-meal, 
which you can purchase from any manure merchant. 
— -Cantaloupe. — Your Melons have been attacked 
by canker. See article re Melons in our issue of 

May 4th, p. 129.-HV*f Park. — You should get a 

copy of " Alpine Flowers for Gardens." in which the 

whole question is fully dealt with.- C. J. ft. Fraser. 

— We cannot understand your query; but, us you say 
" the walls are of no use," we should say demolish 

them.- Harrow. —P runus cerasifera (the Cherry or 

Myrohulan Plum). If you want to inakg a good 

hedge, use Holly instead of this.- Mrs. Booth .— 

The Wistaria and the Clematis can he increased by 
layers, while the Mountain Ash is best raised from 

seed.- Lobelia. — Not at all unusual for Lobelia to 

flower as you say.-ft. ft. — " N ines and Vine Cul¬ 

ture." A. F. Barron, post free 5s. C*L, from 13, 
Sutton Court-road, Chiswick. London, W. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of plants —Mr*. Pulford.—C lematia mon- 

tana ruhens.-ft. Greening. -Specimen tco crushed 

to identify.- Slug-i. — Rose Marie Van Hnutte.- 

.If. L. M'. — Probably Clematis Linugiiio-u Excelsior. 

Should like to see from the open air.- Mr. J. Hill. 

—Quite impossible to name without flowers.- Mrs. 

J. James.— 1. Akebia quinuta; 2, the Madeira Vine 
ftoiisM-ngai lt i.i bas-n looks); ;t, Ecriplocn grirea, pro¬ 
bably, specimen insufficient-; 4, no such number in 
box. See fuller de eriptions of the above on p. 1C4. 

- Mrs. (Hirer.— Kibes sp. Must sec in bloom to 

name with any certainty.-H\ M. — Akebia quinnta, 

we think. It is very unfair to send such a poor 

specimen.- Rustii m.—The Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Pa’dus).- P. Hickttfll. — Silcnc Armeria.-—ft. and 

Spii .—Ryrus Malus spcetabilis.- Mrs. S. Knox Gore. 

—Tlic flower sent for idrntilieat ion was quite unrecog¬ 
nisable, it being squeezed into a pulp. Please s*-i:*J 
another flower, carefully packed in a small box, 
with description of plant, and, if possible, • its 
native habitat. On receipt of this we shall be very 
pleased to assist yon. It is probably a variety of 
Eulophia or Lissochilus, but impossible to deter¬ 
mine.-ft. E. Xicholls. — l, Primula denticulata; 2. 

Azalea annena.- A. ('. ft. —Kalmia latifolia.- Mrs. 

L. G. Austen. — Quit! impossible to form any opinion 
from such dried-up flowers as you send. 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT TREES IN BLOOM. 

The various kinds of fruit-trees now laden 
with blossom form most conspicuous objects 
in the garden landscape, and the wonder is 
that they are not more extensively used for 
ornamental planting. The general opinion 
appears to be that the orchard and kitchen 
garden are the only places in which fruit- 
trees should be planted ; but such an im¬ 
pression, it need hardly be said, is erroneous. 
Flowering trees and shrubs far less effective 
than either the Apple or Pear are given pro¬ 
minent positions in the flower garden and 
pleasure grounds, and, therefore, why exclude 
fruit-trees? An old Pear-tree on the lawn 
of a garden of my acquaintance has been a 
picture for some weeks past, and close by it 
are several huge Apple-trees just bursting 
their charming pink blossoms. The stems, 
too, of these are covered with Ayrshire Roses, 
which flowtr profusely through the summer, 
and thus the trees are by no means ineffective 
when their blossoms are over. Well would it 
be could the same he said of more gardens, 
and in shrubberies fruit-trees are deserving 
of being extensively planted, if only for their 
beauty alone. 

If the planting of fruit-trees for ornament 
be done with discretion, a prolonged display 
of bloom may be had. In early spring the 
Almonds and Peaches, and particularly the 
large single and double-flowered kinds, are 
very effective, while following them closely 
come the Plums and Cherries. Of the latter, 
the common wild sort is very attractive when 
grown into a large tree and covered with 
beautiful white bloom. The double variety, 
too, is charming, the pure white flowers being 
also very useful for cutting. Then the Pears 
are usually a sheet of white bloom, which 
contrasts beautifully with the pinkish flowers 
of the common Crab ard early kinds of 
Apples. In Apples alone a great variety of 
colour in bloom may be had. The richly 
coloured and large-blossomed kinds are much 
the best for this purpose, they being by far 
the most effective. Of these, there nre many, 
including such kinds as Manks Codlin, 
Warner’s King, Cox’s Orange Pippin, New 
Hawthornden, Norfolk Beaufin, Lord Suffield, 
Grange’s Winter Pearmain, Nelson Codlin, 
Red Astrachan, Worcester Pearmain, nnd 
others. Blenheim Orange makes a fine lawn 
tree, and the same may be said of Wellington. 


APRICOTS. 

It is quite a pleasure to be able to report 
that a full crop of Apricots lias been secured, 
after several seasons of partial failure. The 
trees were much later than usual in coming 
into bloom, and although cold winds pre¬ 
vailed and there wore a few morning frosts 
during the blossoming period, the embryos 
sustained no damage, and the result is ns is 
recorded above. For several seasons past 
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the prospects have been equally good, but 
sharp morning frosts, in spite of protection 
being afforded, have always robbed us of 
quite three-fourths, and sometimes more, of 
the crop, a very disappointing result when 
the time and labour expended on the trees 
from one year’s end to another are taken into 
consideration. This season’s bountiful crop 
is therefore all the more welcome, and, con¬ 
trary to the past few years’ experiences, there 
is much thinning to be done ere the fruits 
reach the stoning period. The trees were 
given a thorough root-watering so soon as 
the fruit was set, and at.the time of writing 
the forwardest are about the size of horse- 
beans. Although the weather is now so 
genial, and particularly suited to the require¬ 
ments of the Apricot, protection will not be 
dispensed with until another week has passed 
by, as past experienee leads one to expect a 
spell of cold weather towards the end of the 
present month. Others who have been fortu¬ 
nate enough to secure a good set of fruit 
should guard against the error which many 
fall into, owing to the Apricot crop being 
what may be termed a precarious one, in al¬ 
lowing the trees to carry far more fruits 
than they should do, with the idea of 
making amends for previous disappoint¬ 
ments. This ends in overtaxing the energies 
of the trees, and the result is, if they do 
produce fruit blcssom the next spring, it 
generally fails to set, and a whole season is 
requisite for their recuperation in conse¬ 
quence. A. W. 


RENOVATING FRUIT-TREES. 
(Reply to “Montana.”) 

With respect to your Jargonelle Pear-tree 
on the house walls, if, as we infer from your 
letter, it has upon it a good deal of breast- 
wood—that is, shoots growing outwards from 
the branches, and having no bloom on them— 
although it is late, you had better have these 
cut close off at once. No doubt others will 
break out again, but if at the end of July 
you can have all those cut back to four leaves, 
and in the winter still shorter to two buds, 
you may, in a year or two, get the tree to 
fruit better than it now does. With respect 
to all other trees growing as standards in 
the garden, you can do very little to them 
now'. You had best, leave pruning or thinning 
the heads till next winter; then have the 
heads considerably thinned. Also, if you can 
moke up a wash of lime-white and soot, and 
have the stems and branches as far up ns 
can be reached coated with the wash, that 
will help to clean the trees a good deal. 
Possibly forking in some manure about the 
roots will do the trees good. Have your Red 
Currants thinned and pruned next winter. As 
to the Black Currants, it is evident they are 
badly affected with the Currant-mite, or big 
bud. You enn at once pick off and burn nil 
the big or abortive buds. We fear you will 
find it needful to root up and burn the lot, 
if found so bad as not to be worth saving. 
Should you next winter purchase other young 


bushes, get an assurance that they have no 
big bud on them, and plant in fresh ground. 
Once the mite gets hold of bushes it is 
almost impossible to clear it out. We advise 
you to read this paper carefully every week, 
as in that way you may find much information 
that is useful. Also do not hesitate to nsk 
us anv questions that may arise, as it is 
specially our desire to help amateur gardeners 
suoli as yourself. 


ORIGIN OF THE ANN ELIZABETH 
APPLE. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —I came across vesterdaj\tlie article 
on the Ann Elizabeth Apple, and as I have 
eaten many from the original tree, which 
hung over my tennis lawn, perhaps my 
account of it may be of some interest. 

The tree came from a pip placed in a 
flower pot by the daughter of the then tenant 
or owner of the house and grounds. The 
Apple was given her by a friend, and had, I 
think, been bought in the town. It came up. 
and was placed by the girl in the corner of 
the garden rather too close to the wall. How¬ 
ever, it grew rapidly, and in a few years, to 
everyone s surprise, blossomed and bore fruit, 
which appeared different from any known. 
The girl’s father asked Mr. Harrison (who, I 
think, died in the 90’s) to come up to Avenue- 
road, Leicester, and look at the Apple. He 
did so, and said he had never seen one quite 
like it, and could not name it; but, asking 
what the girl’s Christian name was, was told 
, Ann Elizabeth (I think not Annie). Then, 
said Mr. Harrison, call it after her—and it 
was. The original tree was very healthy, 
always bore a good crop, and was an admir 
able keeper. I sent many a cutting from it 
to friends for grafting, but was told by more 
than one that the Apple was not anything 
like those on the original tree—seemed to 
have deteriorated. I am speaking in this 
letter of over twenty years ago, when I lived 
next house to where the tree was. 

A. W. Mansergh (Lt.-Col.). 

The Manor House, Warren point, Co. Dt.wn. 


SCALEING OF GRAPES. 

The season will soon be at hand when the 
dreaded evil of what is termed scalding ap¬ 
pears. As is well known, all varieties of 
Grapes arc not liable to be «o affected, and 
except with Lady Downe’s, which is more 
addicted to this evil than any other, it is 
rarely scalding takes place. Madresfield 
Court in rare instances is sometimes affected, 
and also the Muscat of Alexandria. Lady 
Downe’s is much subject to the evil, and ex¬ 
treme eare is needed with the inside manage¬ 
ment. of the vinerv nt the period when scald¬ 
ing is likely to take place. Scalding may be 
successfully combatted. Five minutes’ neglect 
is sufficient to spoil a whole house full of 
Grapes. Grapes are also subject to scalding 
upon sudden outbursts of sun during a stormy 
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day if the man in charge is not sufficiently 
on the alert to put on extra ventilation upon 
the first glimpse of sun, apt! also upon too 
early closing in the afternoon, and running up 
the temperature by sun-heat. The period of 
scalding extends to about three weeks, and 
takes place during the latter stage of stoning. 
The swelling of the berries during the ston¬ 
ing process is suspended for the time being, 
the whole resources of the Vines being ex¬ 
pended upon this exhausting process. If all 
goes well during this period, then satisfactory 
results generally take place afterwards. 

As regards the causes of scalding, there are 
.different opinions, but so far 1 think the 
principal point is not to allow the tempera¬ 
ture of the berries to become so cold in com¬ 
parison to the surrounding atmosphere as to 
prevent moisture from condensing on them. 
The berries being cold, the moisture natur¬ 
ally settles upon the surface. To illustrate 
my meaning, it. may have been observed 
hmv quickly the moisture settles on rij>e black 
Grapes when sufficient air has not been ap¬ 
plied in time. The berries being black, the 
moisture is easily discernible, but while in a 
green stage the moisture is not so noticeable. 
Vines with the roots working in a cold 
medium are also more addicted to scalding 
than those with the roots working in a warm 
border. The results of this are seen in the 
case of growing Vines in the early evening, 
as it is very noticeable how quickly the mois¬ 
ture hangs to or condenses on the edges of 
the leaves. I have frequently found that, 
when this takes place to an undue extent, the 
roots are working in too cold a medium for 
the well-being of the Vines, and also that the 
Vines are more addicted to the evil . of 
scalding. 

Having stated my views of the causes which 
lead up to scalding, it remains now to explain 
the means which will prevent this taking 
place. Amongst the various means put for¬ 
ward as preventives, a light shading is some¬ 
times recommended, such as whitening being 
syringed over the glass, this obstructing the 
rays of the sun, but as shading tends to 
weaken the texture of the foliage when ap¬ 
plied for the length of time necessary, I pre¬ 
fer a judicious inside treatment. A little top 
ventilation is also sometimes recommended, 
and, with sufficient heat in the pipes, I have 
found this answer well enough. I have also 
seen it stated that the lowering of a single 
light an inch or two at the end of the struc¬ 
ture, where the sun’s rays catch the roof 
early in the morning, will also obviate scald¬ 
ing, but I should be very sorry to resort to 
such means solely as a preventive of scalding. 
With some people it is also the practice upon 
a bright spell of warm weather occurring to 
abandon artificial heat for the time being, 
and although the air may seem genial over 
night, and also early in the morning, yet 
during the early hours the temperature where 
such a practice is adopted falls very low in¬ 
deed, or at least too low for the benefit of the 
Vines, and this alone conduces considerably 
to lowering the temperature of the berries. 
The practice which I adopt successfully is to 
have sufficient heat in the pipes to prevent 
the temperature falling below 65 digs, by 
0 u.rn. the following morning, a little ventila¬ 
tion also being given both at the apex of the 
structure and on the front ventilators. The 
ventilation is increased as the sun gains 
power. During the afternoon the ventilation 
would be reduced in proportion, provided the 
inside temperature did not rise higher br very 
little above the temperature before the air 
was reduced. Some people leave the venti¬ 
lation on until late in the evening before 
attempting to reduce it, but this practice 
tends to starve the Vines. Damping down 
the structure and closing early with sun heat 
certainly favour scalding. As soon as colour¬ 
ing commences, all danger is past. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on forced Strawberries — I w isti to 
know the cause of mildew on forced Strawberries? 
They did well until two years ago.- Mrs. Endkrhy 
[Mildew on forced Strawberries may l>e tlie 
result, of the plants having been layered from 
others similarly affected outdoors last season, 
or perhaps you have been maintaining a cool, 
damp atmosphere and insufficiently ventila¬ 
ting the house in which you have forced the 
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plants. Cold, cutting draughts amongst the 
young and tender leaves will also cause it, 
particularly when the wind is from the north 
or east. In this case the prevention lies in 
airing the house with care, even going so far 
as to stretch coarse muslin or tiffany over the 
ventilators for the cold air to filter through. 
If the house is span-roofed, you may get over 
the difficulty by using the ventilators opening 
on the opposite side to that from which the 
wind may be blowing for the time being. If 
mildew has resulted from the second-named 
cause, keep the internal atmosphere drier and 
more buoyant by employing sufficient fire heat 
to keep the air constantly circulating another 
season, and, under these conditions, you 
should not be troubled further with this fun¬ 
goid disease. If the trouble has come about 
through having layered from an infected 
stock, procure plants from elsewhere ; or, if 
this is inconvenient, take pains to clip the 
plants before taking them into their forcing 
quarters in soft-soapy water, to which has 
ben added a handful of flowers of sulphur. 
A careful look-out must lie kept afterwards, 
and directly the slightest sign of mildew is 
detected dust sulphur on the affected portions 
of the foliage. Should much of the foliage 
become affected liefore it is detected, paint 
the pipes with sulphur in the evening, after 
making them so hot that they can hardly be 
touched with the bare hand. For this pur¬ 
pose add sufficient water to the requisite 
quantity of sulphur, so that it can be easily 
applied, and about 1 oz. of soft soap. Apply 
with a whitewash brush. It is highly neces¬ 
sary to scotch the disease in the initial 
stage, as it were, for if it once attacks the 
fruits they become practically ruined, and 
remedies arc then of no avail.] 

Warts on Vine-leaves.—I am forwarding you a 
few leaves from a Black Hamburgh Vine, which seem 
to be affeeted with insects or some disease. 1 should 
be glad if you will, through your pages, tell me what 
it is. how caused, and the best way to get rid of it?— 
Axxioi s. 

[The wart like excrescences on the under 
sides of the leaves which you send are due 
to one of the greatest errors—too much mois¬ 
ture—which amateurs commit in the treat¬ 
ment of Vines. Especially in the case of 
young Vines is it more noticeable. Vines 
which have their foliage covered on the under 
side with warts cannot perfect a crop of 
Grapes so well as those which have their 
leaves free of such unnatural excrescence's. 
This defect in growth is the outcome of too 
much moisture upon the leaves and in the 
atmosphere. In trie latter form the mischief 
is most generally committed, although in con¬ 
junction with an insufficient supply of fresh 
air. Amongst cultivators generally it is a 
rule to damp the surface of the borders, 
paths, walls, and stages, if there be any in¬ 
side the house, twice daily, and in some in¬ 
stances oftener. This treatment is all very 
well when judiciously carried out—that is, 
when the days are bright, and dry, so that an 
abundance of air can be admitted to the house 
without unduly cooling the temperature— but 
loading the inside of the house with moisture 
when the* outside elements do not admit of 
sufficient, fresh air being admitted, causes the 
formation of the warts. In the case of new 
vineries, cr even old ones, where the Vines 
have just been planted, many persons drench 
the foliage twice daily during the time growth 
is active. This treatment may be correct 
when the weather id hot and the outside 
atmosphere dry. but when the atmosphere is 
loaded with moisture, and but little of the 
sun’s power felt, then the daily syringing 
twice, or even once, is a mistake. Grape 
growers who arc year after year successful 
study the appearance of the weather daily 
before determining the treatment the Vines 
shall receive for that day, as upon this point 
depends much of their success. Too much 
atmospheric moisture inside any vinery must 
lie avoided. Moisture is necessary for the 
life and success of the Vines in perfecting 
their crop of fruit, but it should be given in 
such a manner as to be easily balanced by a 
judicious supply of fresh air. The first thing 
to do when Vine leaves are affected with warts 
is to check the supply of moisture in the air 
by damping down the borders only when the 
weather is bright, and this but once daily, 
preferring the afternoon at the time of closing 
the house. Air should be admitted very early 


in the morning when the temperature reaches 
70 degs. When the temperature is allowed 
to rise to 80 degs. before any air is given, the 
air in the house becomes stagnant, and is not 
conducive to a healthy growth of the Vinee ; 
the pores or the leaves become so gorged with 
an excess of moisture that assimilation is 
hindered to a serious extent, the result being 
warty foliage. If the atmosphere outside is 
loaded with moisture, it is the height of folly 
to do likewise inside the vinery. By equalis¬ 
ing the supply of moisture and heat in the 
vinery, both very necessary matters in Grape 
culture, Vines affected with warty foliage can 
be cleared of these excrescences in the future 
growth ; it is not possible, perhaps, to rid the 
present leaves of the warts when one3 tho¬ 
roughly affected, blit the after growth can be 
made j>erfect by a judicious application of 
air to the house, aided by the proper regula¬ 
tion of moisture.] 

Crowing Melons in frames (Pantgwyn). 
—If you have but one frame, and wish to 
start growing Melons in it, you had better 

f mrehase plants from some gardener who can 
et you have strong ones in pots two or three 
weeks hence. But Melons need for a time yet 
some beat, and in a wooden frame that can 
be furnished only by a hot-bed. Get a 
good cartload of fresh horse-manure, hav¬ 
ing in it but little of long straw. Spread it 
about a foot thick, md well sprinkle it with 
water ; then put it into a heap. Let it lie 
several days until it heats, then turn it and 
fresh damp it, giving it a third turn later ; 
then make it up into a solid bed just a few 
inches longer and broader than is the frame. 
Put the frame on and into the centre a mound 
of a bushel of good turfy loam. Let steam 
escape at the back of the frame, and so soon 
as that is over put out your plants into the 
centre of the mound, watering them and 
shading a little during hot sunshine. As the 
roots come through the mound, add a little 
fresh soil, and also put a thickness of 3 inches 
over the rest of the bed. As growth proceeds 
a little air must be given to the plants in the 
day by tilting the light at the back an inch or 
so. Bees may also in that way enter and help 
to s *t or fertilise the flowers. There are male 
flowers and female flowers. When both kindo 
are fully open you must gather a male flower, 
tear off the petals, then press the cluster of 
stamens which contain the pollen into the 
centre of a female flower, and, generally, 
setting follows. Four to six fruits are 
ample for one plant to carry. If more be 
set. they may fail to swell. It is easy to set 
more and then retain the fruits that swell 
best, pinching out the others. Shoots that 
have no fruit bloom on them may be pinehed 
or cut out. to prevent the plants from be¬ 
coming too thick. A gentle damping before 
the light is closed down helps to keep off red- 
spider. 

Peaches, thinning — I have a Peach-tree against 
a wall, and the fruit li setting very well. About 
what <|uantity should it carry? It is about 10 feet 
high and 12 feet wide.—B. I*. 

[When your Peaches set very thickly, then 
a moderate reduction should ba made as soon 
as thev are set and swelling, continuing this 
periodically. By doing it in this way the 
work is simplified, because it is easy to leave 
the finer samples, owing to the bad they 
always take. One fruit to each square foot 
of tree surface is sufficient for a crop. Two 
fruits ought never to be left on one branch. 
From 9 inches to a foot apart will be a good 
crop, if this is uniform over the whole tree.] 

Pear-leaf blister mite— What causes this? 
Does it spread? My Duchesne d'AngouIenie, facing 
east, was covered with bloom, but not one has set, 
and all the leaves are like the specimens 1 rend. Can 
I do anything?- F. G. Dutton. 

[The leaves of your Pear are infested bv 
the Pear-leaf blister mite (Eriophes pyri). 
This pest spreads but slowly, but it is cer¬ 
tainly more common than it was a few years 
ago. if one may judge by the number cf in¬ 
quiries made about it. Insecticides at this 
time of year are not of much use, but at the 
end of June or early in July the affected 
leaves should l>e picked off and burnt, and in 
the course of the winter spray the trees w ith 
a caustic wash or a solution of paraffin. Caro 
should be taken that all the buds, and parti¬ 
cularly the terminal ones, should receive the 
spray.—G. S. S.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM WIGANI.E XANTHO- 
CHILUM. 

This Demlrobium is quite distinct, both as 
regards colour and shape of flowers, from 
the ordinary forms of 1). Wigania?, the colour 
being a soft bright yellow, the lips having a 
rirli maroon disc. The plant was first raised 
at Burford, the parents being a bright yel¬ 


Dendrobium Wiganiso xaiithochlluni 


low form of the now rare D. signal urn and 
I). nobile, the principal characteristics of the 
former parent having an undoubted predo 
luilienee in the prog ny. When first exhibited 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting 
on February 10th, 1903, it recived a first class 
certificate from the Orchid committee. Un¬ 
fortunately, its constitution is not so robust, 
nor is it so strong a grower as the original 
variety of I). Wiganiae, but with care good 
flowering plants may be obtained. The pots 
used for this Dcndrobium should be small in 
comparison with the size of the plant, as over¬ 
potting is likely to prove sooner or later in¬ 
jurious. The proper time for repotting is 
when the young growth is several inches high, 
and new roots are seenjnishing out from its 
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choosing a rather shady position until the 
growths are nearly completed, when it may 
be gradually exposed to full sunshine, so as 
to harden and mature the new pseudo-bulbs. 
Not being so strong a grower as either of its 
parents, the plant should not bo subjected to 
the severe drying and resting treatment that 
are generally afforded them on the completion 
of growth, it being preferable to keep this 
plant in the growing house the whole year 
round. When the new pseudo-bulbs are fully 
made up, only give sufficient water to prevent 
the flowering growths shrivelling unduly. 
Given such treatment, the plant, as may Ik? 
seen by the illustration, retains its foliage, 
which is a considerable advantage when the 
plant is wanted for decoration in the house. 


base, but healthy plants should not be re¬ 
potted unless absolutely necessary—that is, 
when the pot has become too small for the 
projier development of the growths, or if the 
plant has deteriorated through loss of roots, 
etc. Fill the pot to nearly half its depth 
with drainage, and use three parts chopped 
Sphagnum Moss to one part peat, adding 
sufficient small crocks and silver-sand to ren¬ 
der the soil porous. After potting, keep the 
compost rather on the dry side for a few 
weeks, and as the young growths emit more 
roots, moisture at. the root and in the atmos 
pile re may be gradually increased. Grow the 
plant in the East Indian-house or plant stove, 


FERNS. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— Neio Edition , 10th, recited, irith descrip, 
turns of nil the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, Svo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had finely bound in ? vole., half morocco, fjl. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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NOTES AND HE PLIES. 


Neplirolepis Piersoni and N. todeaoides re¬ 
verting— NV ill you or any of your readers tell me 
why Nephrolepis I'iersoni and N. todeaoides develop 
two kinds of fronds/ 1 have a large plant of N. 
Piersoni, and there is not one frond in ten worthy 
of the name it bears. I got N. todeaoides this 
spring, and it looks as if it were going to he the 
same. The plants are in good health. N. Piersoni 
has some fronds, each nearly 4 feet long. Do you 
think it is because the plants are making too vigorous 
growth?—U. T. G., Hull. 

[Both the forma of Nephrolepis concerning 
which you inquire are varieties of Nephro- 
lepis exaltata. hence it is quite 
possible that they may show a 
tendency to revert to the type. 
At the same time, we have seen 
them grown in quantity, and 
while N. Piersoni will occasion¬ 
ally show signs of reversion, we 
have not met with it in the cose 
of N. todeaoides. Judging by 
the many specimens we nave 
seen, you are decidedly unfor¬ 
tunate in the matter, and should 
suggest that if the plants are 
cultivated in a less vigorous 
fashion you would probably not 
have any further cause of com¬ 
plaint.] 

Ferns grown In baskets.—A 

well-grown basket of Ferns is as 
beautiful an object as can well 
be imagined. During the hot 
summer months the varying 
shades of green in their arching 
feathery fronds impart an ele¬ 
gant and cool appearance, and 
when two or more sets of plants 
are grown for the purpose, so as 
to admit of frequent changes, 
the interesting features of this 
mode of decoration are consider¬ 
ably enhanced. Almost all the 
hardier kinds of stove and 
greenhouse Ferns do well in 
baskets, not only those whose 
mode of growth naturally fits 
them for suspending, but many 
of the erect growers also. The 
most suitable kind of basket is 
a plain hemispherical wire one, 
well painted, and a good general 
compost to grow the Ferns in is 
one composed of three parts 
turfy peat, one part light loam, 
and one part sharp silver sand. 
Before inserting tne plants the 
baskets should be lined with a 
layer of fibrous peat, and a few 
large potsherds should he placed 
at the bottom for drainage, an 
important point even in the case 
of baskets. The spaces between 
the roots and sides of the 
baskets should be filled up with 
the compost previously named, 
mixed with pieces of charcoal 
or potsherds, in order to allow 
the air to permeate the soil. 
Willi the view of hiding the soil 
and the wire of the basket, 
plant in and around it such 
things as Panicum variegatum, 
Tradescantia zebrina, Isolepis 
gracilis, and such Selnginellas 
as Kraussiana; all answer well, 
and are, moreover, themselves 
attractive. After the baskets 
are filled they should he placed 
in a suitable glass structure to make good 
growth, and before hanging them up where 
required they should be hardened off a 
little. If attended to as regards water 
at the roots, which should be given by plung¬ 
ing them into a vessel of water for a time, 
and then allowing them to drain dry before 
replacing them, they will last in beauty a 
long time. 
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ROSE& 

MORE NEW ROSES. 

Tea Scented. 

Anne Leygues, raised by M. Nabonnand, 
between General Schablikine and Countess 
Bardi, is a very vigorous grower, making a 
fine bush. The colour is a rich carmine. 

Berthe Kleman is another from M. 
Nabonnand. He has used as pollen parent 
G. Nabonnand crossed with Safrano, and a 
good novelty has been the result. It re¬ 
sembles G. Nabonnand in many respects. 

Florence Tron. —A cross between Albert 
Stopford and Tillier, is yet another from M. 
Nabonnand. It is brilliant carmine, the 
inner side of p?ials a silver pink. It is very 
distinct in its colouring, and a fine, vigorous 
grower. 

Herero Trotha, a variety in the way of 
Mme. Lambard, coming from Herr Lambert, 
the raiser of Frau Karl Druschki, is said 
to be a cross between Aglaia and Marie Van 
Houtte, a truly remarkable cross. 

Lena, an English-raised seedling of won¬ 
drous beauty, is of a rich apricot colour, 
quite surpassing Beryl, probably it* parent. 
It will prove a valuable garden sort. It was 
raised by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, of 
Newtown ards. 

Mme. Gamon, a pretty flower, although 
somewhat under-sized to make a show bloom, 
in colour is of a rich apricot hue, shaded 
salmon-rose, and yellow base. It has fine 
long buds, and is sweet scented. 

The most lovely novelty added to the true 
Teas is, perhaps, 

Mme. Constant Soupert, which will 
assuredly be a formidable rival to Comtesse 
de Nadaillae. It has possibly sprung from 
the same parentage as Souvenir de Pierre 
Notting, the flower being similar in shape, 
the colour yellow, with a pretty peach shad 
ing. It should be budded on half-standard 
Briers, if possible. 

Mme. Maurice Donnay.— This large rosy 
red flower is a cross between Albert Stopford 
and Christine de Noue, and possesses in its 
blooms a resemblance to both parents. The 
latter was a grand sort, and should never 
have been allowed to drop out of our collec¬ 
tions. Albert Stopford is one of those fine 
Teas which everyone should grow. 

Mrs. Peter Blair has the glorious colour 
of Georges Schwartz, but of more vigorous 
growth. This latter grows well enough under 
glass, but soinewhow it is a failure outdoors. 
1 expect better things from Mrs. Peter Blair. 
If not, 1 shall not have much of an opinion of 
the judges who gave it the gold medal, be¬ 
cause surely the sturdiness of a Rose should 
be assured ere this coveted honour is be¬ 
stowed. 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy, a flower after the 
type of Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, but a better 
grower. No better commendation could be 
needed than this, especially to those who re¬ 
member the superb blossoms one used to see 
in the Crystal Palace days of Rose shows. 

Nelly'Johnstone emanates from Mme. 
Berkeley, so should, therefore, be a good sort. 
Hybrid Perpetuals. 

David R. Williamson is a fine addition to 
a tribe that seems to be waning in popularity. 
This novelty is of a very beautiful glowing 
cherry-red colour. 

Dr. Wm. Gordon is another Rose that will 
come to the front. I believe it will be very 
popular with growers for market, especially 
those who produce fine individual blooms. 

M. H. Walsh. —This, with flowers of a rich 
velvety crimson-scarlet, is of vigorous growth, 
and a good Rose for the autumn. 

Oberhofoartner A. Singer.— This was 
illustrated in these columns on April 27th 
last. I need only include it in this list as 
being a very worthy addition. 

POLYANTHA ROSES. 

A delightful tribe, which seems destined to 
have many fine novelties added in the future. 
In the variety 

Aenncken' Muller, noticed in these 
columns on May 18th last, we have a very 
distinct break, remarkable for its Cactus like 
blooms and the tenacity with which they re¬ 
main on the plant. 

Martha is almost Tea-like in its habit, 
and were it not for the tiny flowers one would 
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take it to belong to this tribe. The blossoms 
are like miniature specimens of Augustine 
Guinoisseau, and much resemble Philippine 
Lambert. 

Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, a sport from Mme. 
N. Levava-sseur, will also become a valuable 
novelty to the florist and all who have much 
decorative work to do. It is of a soft tone of 
pink. 

Wichuraiana. 

One of the loveliest additions to this now 
popular tribe is 

Joseph Billard.— I should say this, when 
well known, will become as great a favourite 
as Jersey Beauty. It*has a bloom as large, 
quite single, and of a rich carmine colour, 
with beautiful yellow base to petals. 

Multiflora. 

Perhaps the most beautiful additon in this 
section is 

Hiawatha. —It is a glorious bit of colour, 
rich glowing crimson. The stamens on young 
flowers are golden, then die off to white. The 
trusses, having many of these golden-centred 
blooms interspersed, are very handsome. It 
is easy to cut long, pliable pieces some 
12 feet to 15 feet in length, all covered with 
the gorgeous sprays. In 

Kathleen Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son 
have given us a variety of wondrous beauty, 
the trusses, when fully developed, reminding 
one of a fine Cineraria, the white eye of each 
blossom being so clear. The colour is a rich 
carnline-rose. If anything, this variety is 
even more persistent than the majority of the 
multiflora section. 

Tansendschon was noticed in these 
columns on May 4th last, page 120, under the 
heading of “A Beautiful New Rambler Rose,” 
but the name was accidentally omitted. It is 
a really superb sort, with very' large semi¬ 
double blossoms, and is a decided break from 
the small-flowered section. Those who can 
find space for botanical novelties will find in 

Rosa sericea pteracantha a valuable 
Rose. The effect of the huge crimson spines 
is marvellous, and doubtless the variety blos¬ 
soms at the same time as R. serieea, which is 
just now (May 15th) opening its blossoms 
upon a warm wall together with Rosa sinica. 

Rosa. 


ROSE SENATEUR BELLE. 

This beautiful Hybrid Tea reminds one some¬ 
what of Antoine Rivoire in its build and in 
the grand upright growths, but the form is 
not quite so globular in the half-open stage 
as we get in Antoine Rivoire. The fine wax¬ 
like petals, which render both these Roses 
so lasting when cut, are of a lovely yellowish 
hue when grown under glass, but outdoors 
the tint is salmon-flesh, with yellow shading. 
It is, without doubt, a really good sort, and 
one that deserves more notice. It is remark¬ 
able howr the somewdiat old sort, Antoine 
Rivoire, still holds its own. Where can wc 
match it for beauty as a pot plant? There 
are so many varying tints, and the flower is 
so showy and big, that one is compelled to 
admire it. 

There is, perhaps, a too great similarity 
between some of M. Pernet Ducher’s later 
introductions, but it may be. we have not 
sufficiently tried them, and we cannot see 
their points of difference in the same degree 
as the raiser. It does not do to judge Roses 
too hastily. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Budding v. grafting Boses.—I should he much 
obliged if you would kindly explain the difference 
between “ budded ” and “ grafted ” Rose-trees? Last 
autumn a firm advertised *' budded ” and “ grafted ” 
Rose-trees, those grafted being slightly higher in 
priee. 1 bought “ grafted ” ones, and they have 
grown with astonishing vigour.—12. M. H. 

[The propagation of Roses is usually ac¬ 
complished by either budding, grafting, or 
rooting cuttings. Budding is by far the rnr^t 
expeditious plan, and it is generally adopted 
for outdoors. We know of no one who 
attempts grafting Roses outdoors. Budding 
consists, briefly, in taking an “eye” or bud 
from the growth of a Rose we desire to in¬ 
crease and inserting this into a “stock” 
which has been planted ready for its recep¬ 
tion. The bud is inserted in the bark of the 
stock and then it is tied up tightly until 
united. Budding is done in the summer, 


when the sap is moving freely in the stock. 
Grafting is usually done in the winter. It 
consists in uniting a piece of the growth of a 
Rose on to a stock. The graft is cut wedge- 
shaped, and a similar cut made upon the 
side of the stock, then both are tied together, 
and the stock is then placed in strong heat, 
where it quickly grows. These grafted Roses, 
being from the first in pots, will make larger 
plants, if kept potted as required, than those 
budded in the open air; and when you say 
the grafted plants you purchased had grown 
with astonishing vigour, we can only surmise 
this to be the result of the plants being in 
pots, which, obviously, would grow faster, 
having a ball of earth to their roots, than 
lnidd d plants, which have no such advan¬ 
tage. It has, however, been known for 
grafted plants to die, leaving the stock, which 
is usually a Brier or Wild Rase, to grow away 
unchecked. We trust this is not the case 
with your grafted Roses. There are some 
firms of Rose growers who propagate Roees 
by winter grafting upon pieces of Brier roots, 
and when the latter are grafted, they are 
placed in sand and later on planted outclosrs. 
As these would most assuredly be weaker than 
budded plants, we cannot believe your grafted 
plants were of this description.] 

Bose Aglaia not flowering. — Two Roses 
(Aglaiii), planted early in 1U0G, made considerable 
growth lust summer, hut did not flow* r. This spring 
they do not look over-vigorous. They arc on a trvllis 
on the front of a housj facing cast, soil very gravelly, 
but other Roses do well. Is it the exposure to the 
east that is wrong?— Immiiartonsiukk. 

[This is such a vigorous growing Rose that 
unless it has abundance of good soil in whicii 
its roots may run, the growth soon become:; 
stunted. When planting such Roses, especi¬ 
ally where the soil is, as you say, gravelly, 
a large hole should be taken out and filled 
with good soil ; then you will see a wonderful 
■growth—perhaps too luxuriant. We have 
frequently observed this Rose to somewhat 
fail where too much exposed to cutting winds, 
so that it is advisable when planting to give 
it a position protended froin these adverse de¬ 
tails. If you plant another at any time, ask 
for it upon its own roots, as this Rose seems 
to thrive much letter in this way.] 

Rose Margaret Dickson as a standard. 

The specimen of this Rose described by 
*‘W. S.” in your issue of May lltli, must, as 
he says, be very beautiful in full bloom. I 
have long held the opinion that these grand, 
vigorous-growing Hybrid Perpetuals might 
be made much more of than they are for 
forming large trees or bushes, and it is evi¬ 
dent that Roses on their own roots, when 
established, are the best for such a purpose. 
“W. S.” asks if there are other sorts likely 
to make similar specimens, and I can assure 
him the following would develop into grand 
standards or shrubs, if treated in the same 
way as the Margaret Dickson. The sorts 
are: Clio, Crimson Queen, Anna de^Dies- 
bacli, Mme. Eugene Freniy, Wm. Warden, 
Mme. Clemence Joigneaux, Mme. Joseph 
Bonnaire, Magna Charta, Ulrich Brunner, 
Ella Gordon, Apotheker G. Hofer, Robusta, 
Mme. Isaac Periere, Mrs. Paul, Mme. Joseph 
Combet, Princess Louise Victoria, Glory of 
Waltham, Glory of Cheshunt, Climbing Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, and Francois Crousse.- Rosa. 

Rose Paul Tran 80 n. —It is astonishing how 
the beautiful Wichuraiana Roses adapt them¬ 
selves to pots ; indeed, their blossoms under 
such culture develop to a remarkable size. 
In the case of the Rosa under notice, 
it is not uncommon to obtain flowers 
fully 3 inches across, seme of them more 
like Tea Roses than those of the tribe to 
which they belong. Paul Transon is of a 
buff and rose shade that is very welcome 
among so many garish colours in the Rambler 
section. In the bud state there is a pretty 
mingling of tints which makes them most use¬ 
ful for cutting, and it is one of the few varie¬ 
ties that are scented. Pillars of this Rose 
and of Rene Andre are suitable to intersperse 
among Tea Roses where the beds are of such 
a size that pillars would be admissible. The 
pillars need not be tall, 4 feet to 5 feet high 
being ample. If at pruning time the shoots 
be shortened to this height, they will pro¬ 
duce their blossoms lower down, and some 
of the basal growths may be retained full 
length and spread out in a procumbent 
fashion over the bed.— Rosa. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA LENNEI. 

In a small plantation of Magnolias we made 
a few years ago, the flowers have been very 
fine this year, and, perhaps, a little safer 
from the attacks of frosts than usual, owing 
to the lateness of the season. The cut here¬ 
with given is from a photograph taken on 
May 8th, after the plants had endured weeks 
of severe weather, storm, rain, and frost, and 
they still show much beauty, both in general 
effect and bloom. They are planted in 


fill it up with water, in fact—and then give no 
more water, but let the soil placed above the 
roots act as a mulch. The roots treated in 
that way are much cooler and better than if 
we water them overhead. This plan suits 
many herbaceous plants well. 

In case of a plant going out of flower with 
much loose growth, it is often well to cut it 
down when transplanting. The great thing 
is not to leave the plants to dry in the sun. 
In some cases it is an excellent plan to dip 
the plants in water immediately after raising 
them. 

At this time of the year, or later, the work 


NOTES AND HEP LIES. 

Moving Hollies —Would you kindly tell ine what 
is considered the best time to move Hollies? I heard 
some say May. Some shrubs 1 moved in February 
look, most of them, dead, in spite of waterings.— 
JtL STICl s. 

[In nurseries, where the plants are on the 
ground, it is considered best to move Hollies 
in May. But if the plants are to be brought 
from a distance, this is an unsafe practice for 
the amateur, especially if his soil is warm 
or light. In that case, September is the best 
season, and, after planting, the plants should 
be given a light mulch of manure. In cool 
soils and where everything is ready and at 






A flavoring shoot of Magnolia Lnuoi. From a photograph taken on May Sth. 


rather poor sandy loam in a little valley 
slightly shaded from the morning sun, and 
have done marvellously well. 


LATE TRANSPLANTING. 

It often happens that we have to plant late 
in the season, and some plants seem to thrive 
all the better for it, particularly perennials 
transplanted after flowering. Many have the 
idea that there is only one time fof planting 
each kind, but in practice we often plant when 
we can, and, if carefully done, lose nothing 
by it. A very pood way is to water liberally 
the drill or cavity in which we plant almost 
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Gougle 


should be done promptly. In some cases 
wilt re the leaves are soft and likely to be 
exhausted by the sun, it is a good plan to 
spread a few Rhubarb leaves over them for a 
week, by which time they will be well rooted. 

Among the vast numl>ers of things we have 
to plant in gardens there are, cf course, some 
that will not submit to this treatment ; but, 
as a general rule, it is often very successful. 
Bulbs we sometimes have to move in flower, 
and Narcissi, if carefully transplanted, do not 
appear to suffer from it. The smaller Ameri¬ 
can shrubs, with their fine holding roots, are 
among the easiest of things to move, even at 
midsummer. 


hand, and the balls are good or.es, it is safe 
to plant in May.] 

Two rich-coloured Pyruses. -A small 
Japanese tree, long known as l*\rus Mains 
floribunda, but whose correct name, accord¬ 
ing to the Kew Hand List, is Pyrus flori¬ 
bunda, is well known and generally admired. 
The spreading branches are, at this season, 
wreathed in blossoms which, before expan¬ 
sion, are of a reddish hue, but when fully 
opened are much paler. Half a-dozen plants 
or so grouped on the Grass in such a man¬ 
ner that each plant has sufficient space for 
its full development, is a charming way of 
growing it, the nlmost horizontal disposition 
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of many of the branches being very notice¬ 
able, It is now a fairly common and well- 
known tree ; but not so its variety atrosan- 
guinea, which surpasses the original form in 
its depth of colouring, for even the fully- 
expanded blossoms are very brightly coloured. 
A group of this forms a most conspicuous 
feature, even at a considerable distance, the 
colour being so bright, and the flowers borne 
in such profusion. The second of the rich- 
coloured Pyruses to mention is P. Malus 
Niedzwetzkyana (a terrible name). It is a 
native of the Caucasus, and was introduced 
about, fifteen years ago, but even now is little 
known. It is somewhat Apple-like in growth, 
while the large flowers are of such an uncom¬ 
mon shade of red that, at a distance, they 
may be readily detected. Later on the ruddy 
tinge of the foliage is very noticeable.—X. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FAILURE OF HARDY PLANTS. 

If ‘A. H. W. L.” (May 18th, page 152) 
has been dressing his garden annually 
for some years with partly decomposed 
matter, it is possible that a considerable 
amount of fungus has been generated. 
Grape - growers are very careful that no 
woody material is worked into the soil, for 
if it comes near enough to the surface to bo 
within reach of atmospheric influences it will, 
in the course of a season or two. generate 
fungus which will throw out thread-like roots 
into the ground and will attack any living 
active roots with which they may come into 
contact. Your correspondent makes the mis¬ 
take of using his garden tUKria in a too crude 
condition. Vegetable matter must reach a 
certain period of decomposition before it can 
lx; of any use to growing plants. What is the 
list 1 , then, of putting it into the grouud in a 
semi-decayed condition? I grow a general 
collection of hardy plants, including ulpinea, 
and for a good many years have used more or 
less liljerallv the same kind of material de¬ 
scribed by your correspondent, and, with the 
exception of these things that demand shade, 

I find no difficulty in inducing perennial 
vigour. I make an absolute rule, however, 
of never using anv until it has come into a 
condition resembling leaf mould. All the 
matter collected this season will be allowed 
to remain two years before it is put into the 
ground. It is turned over several times, so 
that the upper part of it comes to the bottom, 
otherwise decay would not be uniform. In a 
very dry summer a good soaking of water will 
hasten decomposition. I am quite certain 
that garden refuse employed in this way can¬ 
not be productive of harm, but, on the con¬ 
trary. is of great value for all kinds of hardy 
plants. I am only sorry that I cannot get 
more of it. The finest lot*of Primula Sicboldi 
I ever had had a liberal top-dressing of the 
material put on in the winter. There were 
about one hundred plants, each one carrying 
about half-a-dozen strong trusses. During the 
last two years I have not been able to top- 
dress tle’ni in this way, and they have de¬ 
teriorated, the flower-trusses being poor and 
scanty. Alpines and other things with deli¬ 
cate roots, with me, do rernaikably well when 
this material is used for them in fact, I can 
tell to an inch where it has been put. If 
“A. H. W. D.’s” garden has become infested 
with fungus, he should certainly lx* able to 
find traces of it in the soil ns well as on the 
roots of the plants that fail. I would advise 
him to take up any plants that show signs of 
going off and examine the roots, and he will 
easily see if there is any fungoid growth on 
them. In any case, I would discontinue the 
employment of garden refuse for a couple of 
years, allowing that which is being collected 
to remain as above mentioned. 

As regards artificial manure, I would make 
a complete change. I do not employ any of 
the manures mentioned by vour correspon¬ 
dent. and very litth* dung. I rely principally 
on nativ • guano, which I find answers admir¬ 
ably for all kinds of border flowers. In the 
case of established plants. I give a dressing 
in the winter, so that it is washed into the 
roots by winter rains. When planting, I give 
a liberal dressing when the ground is roughly 
dug, and before it is broken down. In this 
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way it is intimately mixed with the soil, and 
comes into a soluble condition by the time the 
roots are travelling freely in the soil. Your 
correspondent’s garden being so shady, I do 
not think that lie will ever induce the Iris 
family to thrive, as they require a maximum 
amount of light, air, and sunshine, without 
which they are liable to fall a prey to disease. 
As regards Lilies, I should have thought that 
both L. tigrinum and L. eroeeum would have 
been quite happy. I have seen them thriving 
admirably in partial shade among evergreens. 
I would try them again, hut this time with¬ 
out manure of any kind. Either the semi- 
dccaycd refuse or the too liberal addition of 
artificial manure is to blame for the failure. 
So far as I can see, there can be no other 
cause. The kind of soil of which your cor¬ 
respondent’s garden is composed is common 
enough in this locality, and hardy plants 
generally do very well in it. 

JhjflfCt. J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Double white Narcissi failing - 1 shall he 
much obliged if you can tell me. through the medium 
of your fuiper, why my double white Narcissi should 
damp off in the hud? This happens every year, 
whereas the single Narcissi, which are in a bed next 
to the double, flower profusely. The two beds are 
under the east wall of the garden, soil sandy. 1 
shall he much obliged if you will tell me a remedy for 
the evil? —SAI'oi.io. 

[The failure of the double white Poet’s 
Narcissus is more or loss prevalent each year, 
and is due to a variety of causes. This Nar¬ 
cissus is a gross feeder, and, therefore, should 
be well manured. It prefers being planted 
deeply in the soil, not less than 6 inches, 
and preferably at 8 inches. A strong, almost 
tenacious soil is that most suited to its 
growth and flowering. In light soils, in con¬ 
junction with shallow planting, it is usually 
a failure. The bulbs are impatient of re¬ 
moval, and especially resent being dried 
off. When replanting is contemplated, this 
should be done in July, if possible. In dig¬ 
ging in the manure--cow-manure and soot arc 
best, if your soil is light—keep it 4 inches or 
6 inches below the bulbs. The root-fibres of 
this kind are almost perpetual in character. 
Bulbs that have stood some time and flowered 
in the same spot have impoverished the soil, 
and failure is sure to follow. In such a case 
a winter-mulching of manure would he help¬ 
ful. It is not sufficiently recognised that by 
reason of its late flowering the summer is ap¬ 
proaching before the bulbs are fully ri|>eiied 
off. It is not generally known that the flowers 
that should appear in May of the present 
year are really formed and exist in embryo in 
midsummer of the previous year. It is for 
this reason that every support should be ac¬ 
corded the bulbs, so that the growing season 
may he prolonged as much ns possible, there¬ 
by ensuring the fullest development and the 
proper formation of the buds nt this time. 
Not a few regard the “blindness,” as this 
failing is call' d, as the result of the climatic 
or atmospheric conditions of the moment, but 
the true cause is, more probably, insufficient 
development in the previous year, as even 
though blind all the other parts may be good, 
and, as such, are produced by the bulb in its 
season. All you can now do is to encourage 
vigorous growth by mulching with manure, 
giving also a good dressing of soot and, nt 
least, weekly applications of liquid manure.] 

Coarse weed in lawn.— Enclosed I am sending a 
hit of coarse Grass with which my lawn is cover* d. 
About six year:; ago 1 levelled a good portion of the 
garden, and sowed the lust Grass-seeds, hut the 
lawn soon got filled up with this Grass. Some three 
years l took it up again, added fresh soil, and bought 
some fresh Grass-seed from a loeal nurseryman. This 
weedy Grass began .-bowing itself, and now my lawn 
is again spoiled. Can you suggest anything whereby 
I can get rid of this nuisarni— i.<\, can I do any¬ 
thing otiier than destroying the lawn again whereby 
I can get rid of it? 1 may say, 1 am almost daily 
digging up these root ;, hut you will understand how 
bad tin* lawn looks.— John A. Hi nt. 

[The Grass-plant you send ns belongs to a 
species of coarse growing Grasses named 
lirornus, and we fail to understand how your 
lawn hn.s become infested with it, seeing that 
you have twice sown the plot with prepared 
Grass-seeds. Had you used turf, cut from a 
pasture, its presence could then have easily 
been aeeountcd for, but. as it is. we can only 
conjecture that you have made use of soil, 
perhaps, for levelling lip inequalities of the 


surface, or may have given the whole plot a 
surface dressing of soil containing seeds of 
this objectionable variety of Grass. One 
thing is certain, nnd that is you could not 
have become troubled with it as a result of 
sowing lawn Grass-seeds, as seedsmen are 
most particular in supplying only such varie¬ 
ties of Grasses in mixture as will produce a 
fine even sward when fully established. We 
have had considerable experience in the for¬ 
mation of lawns, both by (sowing the sites n ! f»d 
in turfing them, and although we have keen 
troubled with this Broinus when we have used 
turf, we cannot call to niiud a single instance 
in which it ha* appeared when the lawn has 
Iks 1 n sown down. Of course, we have always 
been very particular in freeing the soil be¬ 
fore sowing of every kind of weed and Grass, 
and this is most important. The question 
naturally arises, and we put it to you, as to 
whether a thorough cleaning of the plot was 
effected Indore you sowed the seeds the second 
time, and if you are sure you eradicated the 
Bromus roots? When we have had this 
coarse Gross present in tuif we have quickly 
got rid of it merely by frequently cutting the 
sward with the lawn mower, which soon 
causes it to perish once it is unable to grow 
and mak" headway, and we should have 
thought that in your case much of it would 
have succumbed had you kept your lawn 
closely cut. As it is now too late to do any¬ 
thing until autumn arrives, we should advise 
you to keep the surface regularly mown in 
the meantime, to prevent the coarse Grass 
gaining an ascendancy over the finer varie¬ 
ties, and to dig it out and sow the bare 
patches with new seed the last week in Sep¬ 
tember next. Be careful to see that the roots 
are got out in their entirely, using a fork for 
the purpose, and well stir and break the soil 
down as finely as possible before sowing 
again. Had you written us earlier, seed 
might have been sown, and the hare places 
covered with new Grass ere now, blit unless 
you are prepared to expend much time and 
labour in watering, etc., it is too risky to 
attempt sowing at this late date. Should you 
care to send us further particulars towards 
the autumn, hearing on the nature of the 
soil you have to deal with, whether well 
drained or otherwise, if manure (farmyard or 
artificial) has been used, etc., etc., we shall 
be glad to advise you more fully.] 

Garden walls. -My garden slopes ratlier much 
towards the south. Oil the north side of the north 
wall is a hord* r about C. feet wide. On the south side 
of the same wall is a border about r> feet wide. Owing 
to the slope of the ground, and in order to level this 
south border, I edged it with a miniature brick wall, 
about- 1 foot high. The north border slopes towards 
the wall, and 1 suppose the water collects there—it 
is ulwa>sdamp ami heavy. If I make holes through 
the wail, alajut is inches from the surface of the 
border. 1 fear that the water would drain through 
into tlie south l>order and he kept there by the 
miniature wall spoken of. This latter wall is only n 
few inches in the ground, ho you think the water 
would so collect? The soil is good loam. Would it 
he of any use to dig into the soil of the north border 
some loads of burnt garden refuse? - H. 

[Whether the water would collect in the 
way suggested depends entirely upon the 
nature of the subsoil, and of this you give us 
no idea. If, however, there is on the spot, 
cvidcnc ’ of the water collecting at the wall, a 
drain formed of brick-rubble and c’.inkers be¬ 
low the level of the lower border would best 
meet the case. Burnt garden refuse is al¬ 
ways valuable for digging into the soil. If 
you find it necessary to put in the rubble 
drain, you should carry it the full extent of 
the wail, making a large hole at one end in 
a convenient spot to carry off the water.] 
Destroying 8lUg8 ( T.h. , Loufh,* C* tinnier). 
—Few tilings are more harmless to all kinda 
of plants, and yet more destructive to slugs, 
than newlv slaked lime. You should obtain 
a bushel in stone form ; then, in a very dry 
place, nnd best in a box, slack by sprinkling 
with water gently. Ho soon as it can be 
handled, fill a large flower pot or other utensil 
with the slacked lime and dust it very freely 
where the slugs frequent. Do this at night, 
whe n the slugs are out in search of food. You 
can mix soot with the lime, or if you prefer, 
give a dressing of lime on one evening then 
soot two or three evening; Inter, following 
up the dressings for two or three weeks. You 
must persevere with the above remedies, aud 
in time you ought to clear the slugs out. 
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CONVOLVULUS MAJOR AND MINOR. 

Known to seedsmen and cottager alike as 
Convolvulus major, Ipomiea purpurea, to 
give it its rightful name, is certainly one of 


Tufted Pansies of lavender and kindred 
shades of colour.—' There never were very 
many Tufted Pansies of a lavender shade, nor 
were there many catalogued varieties of 
others of allied tones of colour, such as lilac 
and blush-lilac. It may, 
therefore, interest readers 
of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated to have brought to 
their notice some of the 
better sorts that can now 
b:» had very cheaply. First 
of all we must mention 
Florizel, one of the late 
Dr. Clias. Stuart’s genre. 
The colour is a blush-lilac, 
and the flowers are ray less. 
Another variety from the 
same source is Rosea pal¬ 
lida, also a pale blush-lilac. 
Come to Stay, when first 
distributed, was regarded 
as too much like Florizel, 
but it is quite distinct. 
The plant is more robust, 
but we doubt whether it is 
as free as its prototype. It 
is a good thing, however, 
and the colour is a pure 
lilac. Kitty Bell is a 
strong-growing plant, and 
makes a wonderful speci¬ 
men in the course of a sea 
son. The colour may be 
described as deep bluish- 
lilac, and the plant is a 
profuse bloomer. In Mary 
McLean the dainty laven¬ 
der-blue flowers make a 
fine show when a few | 
plants are grouped to- j 


ordinarily cold spring here, and dven yet It 
is very cold, but these hardy plants are bloom¬ 
ing as freely as ever. All the very best are 
now marked* for seed. My seedlings for next 
year are only just visible above ground (sown 
the end of March), and a real labour it is, 
taking several days’ patient work of one man, 
to overtake the weeds.— S. M. Smythe, Tolar- 
cooran, C'arnmonci/, Belfast. 

Double Rockets — 1 have to confess a fondness 
for the two forms of the old double Kocket—Hesperia 
mat remain alba fl.-pl. and purpurea-the white and 
purple blossoms that before these notes appear will 
grace not a few gardens. I must also admit that the 
double Rockets are less seen than formerly, and this 
is to be accounted for owing to the fact that people 
who have to do with them sometimes omit to take 
cuttings at the proper time, and the old plants, re¬ 
maining in the bqrders, generally canker and die otf. 
Indeed, it is one of the conditions of successful cul¬ 
ture <jf the Rockets that every year should see them 
in a fresh place. A removal of any old plants that 
survive the winter, then, is essential, but the best 
display is undoubtedly ensured by propagating from 
cuttings every year.— Lkaiii'Iist. 

Protecting Gypsopliila paniculata .-Disap¬ 
pointment is sometimes experienced by those who 
grow plants of Gypsophila paniculata for the first 
time in the long, promising shoots breaking off near 
the bottom in rainy and windy weather. This may 
tie presented if long stakes, such as liamhoo-canes, 
are fixed, to which the growths should be tied. 'Ibis 
will also prevent birds damaging them, as they some¬ 
times do. The plants, too, may be helped just now 
by feeding, and it is well to remember when staking 
that each shoot needs plenty of room, so that the 
large panicles may develop.— Townsman. 


IRIS PALLIDA VAR. TINAEI. 

The typical form of I. pallida is not so fre¬ 
quently met with as it deserves, as it is worthy 
of a place in any collection. The leaves are 
broad and very glaucous, each about 1^ foct 
long. The flower stems overtop the leaves, 
and are several headed. The blooms arc de¬ 
cidedly fragrant, of a lovely blue lilac colour, 
with a yelloxv beard. It is of easy cultiva- 


Convolvulus minor albus. 


the best known of annual climbing plants, 
and its simple cultural requirements render it 
in valuable for covering trellis, porch, veran¬ 
dah, or arbour. Though not hardy in this 
country—the plant is native of Tropical 
America—the seeds may be sown in the open 
ground in early May, or before this in warm 
soils and localities, with every hope of a good 
flowering during summer and early autumn. 
There are many varieties of the plant, and 
these include shades of blue, crimson, rose, 
with others having striped flowers and so 
forth. Each colour may he had separately 
from the seedsmen who specialise in annuals. 
Convolvulus minor is of totally different 
habit, and, attaining but a foot or so in 
height, is much better suited to the border. 
The plant, too, is of a hardier nature. In 
common with the above, this may also be bad 
in many distinct colours, and seeds of both 
are very cheap. The white-flowered variety 
of C. minor is shown in the illustration here¬ 
with. Ipomma rubro - coerulea, a lovely 
climber with large sky-blue flowers, deserves 
to be more extensively grown. Seeds of this 
should be sown in pots in February or March, 
planting the seedlings out in May in a sunny 
position. 
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gether. A variety 
but little known 
is Marian Wuters. 

The plants are of 
robust growth, 
and develop freely * 
the faintly-rayed 
rosy-lilac blos¬ 
soms. In the lat¬ 
ter part of the 
flowering season, 
when many other 
sorts are past 
their best, this 
variety remains 
fresh and pleas¬ 
ing. Formidable 
is an old variety 
that, flowers pro¬ 
fusely, although 
the habit is hardly 
good as we 
would desire. 

The colour is a pleasing soft lavender self.— 
H. N. 

Poppy Anemones.— I am sending you by thiB 
post a few of my St. Brigid Anemone blooms 
for your approval. We have bad an extra- 


Itm pallida var. Tinasi. From a photograph in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


tion, and is native of S. Europe and W. Asia, 
ascending to 7,000 feet on the Atlas mountains. 
There are several garden forms, cf which the 
var. Tincei (here figured) is one of the best. 

E. J. Allard. 
Original from 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Funffua on Asparagus-roots.— 1 received a 
large number of extra strong Asparagus plants two 
weeks ago. Many of the plants had a growth of 
fungus on the roots, whore roots have received injury 
or were broken ofT. These damaged roots, or as 
many as I could remove, I had cut off before 1 
planted the new beds. Will you kindly tell me if I 
need fear this fungus spoiling the new beds, and if, 
in future, in buying new plants, 1 should return 
them at once to the market gardener if any signs of 
same fungus should be on them?— Caitoqi 1 in. 

[The fungus on the injured parts of the 
Asparagus roots which you sent was the com¬ 
mon mould (Pencillium glaucum), and would 
not injure the roots. If there was nothing 
else wrong with the roots the plants should be 
all right. The presence of this fungus rather 
ehows that the plants had been out of the 
ground for some time. If the bed does not 
prove a success, send up some more of the 
roots, and we will examine them again.— 
G. S. S.] 

Peas and Beans injured.— I shall be pleased to 
know the name of the three insects enclosed, and 
what I can do to destroy them? The garden is 
greatly infested by them, and they have caused a 
deal of destruction among the Teas und Beans.— 
Corn w am,. 

[Your Poos and Beans are attacked by tho 
Pea and Bean weevil (Sitonea lineatus) or 
one of the species belonging to the same 
genus. The specimen which reached me was 
so rubbed that I cannot be quite sure of the 
specific name, and there are several species 
which injure Peas and Beans in exactly the 
same manner. Busting the plants when wet 
with finely powdered lime or soot, or a mix¬ 
ture of both, is very useful in keeping the 
weevils from the leaves, and dilute solution 
of paraffin emulsion would have the same 
effect. As the weevils often shelter in cracks 
in the soil at the base of the plants, treading 
the earth firmly on either side of the rows 
is useful, or a dressing of soot or lime might 
be used to prevent the beetles harbouring 
there. G. 8. S.] 

Brimstone for dressing small seeds — Has it 

ever been known if brimstone in of any line for drens- 
ing small seeds, etc., to prevent them from being 
eaten by insects, snails, etc. ?—snails. 

[We have never heard of brimstone being 
used for the purpose named, and should say 
that it would not have the effect of prevent¬ 
ing seedling plants from being eaten by snails, 
etc. You inay, however, give it a trial, if 
you wish, as it will do no harm if the results 
are. negative, as we. imagine they will lye. 
Brimstone, or, as it is termed when prepared 
for garden use. flowers of sulphur, is a fine 
antidote for mildew and fungoid diseases of 
a similar nature, and when painted on hot- 
water pipes is a well known and effective cure 
for red-spider on Vines; but, beyond acting 
as a fungicide, it has no other value, so far 
as we are at present aware, for garden pur¬ 
poses.] 

Insects in garden —I enclose specimens of two 
Insects, numbers of which I find in my garden. The 
worm, I know, does no damage, but I urn not certain 
whether the other one is a foe. It runs along very 
quickly. Kindly state through your columns the 
names and whether they can he destroyed? —Ajax. 

[The quick-running creature which you en¬ 
close is a specimen of one of the centipedes 
(Lithobius forfiontus). It is very useful in 
gardens, as it feeds entirely on animal mat¬ 
ter, such as small insects, etc. The grub is 
one of the wireworms, the parent beetle being 
Agriotcs lineatus, one of the click beetles, 
or skipjacks. You should do all you can to 
eradicate them, which is by no means an easy 
task. They may be trapped by burying just 
below the surface slices of Turnips or other 
roots n:*ar the plants that they are attacking. 
Pieces of oil cake arc also useful, as the wire- 
worms are very fond of this.—G. 8. 8.] 

Fungus on Periwinkles —Can you tell me what 
is the matter with the Periwinkles I nin bending by 
this post, and how to prevent the disease from spread¬ 
ing? The disease appeared last year, and comes here 
and there in patches, other roots close hy being quite 
healthy. It affects plants in the sun and those in the 
shade. The diseased plants have hut very small ami 
pale flowers, and their smell is very offensive. I am 
digging up and burning all affected plants. Soil 
light. For many years my Periwinkles have been very 
healthy and abundant. — C. K. 8. 

[Your Periwinkles nre infested with the 
Periwinkle rust (Puecinea vinca?). You have 
done the best thing by pulling up all the 
diseased plants. If you could spray the 
leaves of the remaining plants with Bordeaux 
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mixture, it would be useful, but it would not 
be easy. Continue removing any affected 
plants.—G. S. S.] 

Tomato and Pelargonium leaves, fungus on. 

—1 enclose a few Tomato and Pelargonium leaves 
that seem to have a disease on them. I have about 
100 Tomato-plants all more or less affected, and 
several hundred Pelargoniums, with odd ones just 
showing the disease. A lot of Pelargoniums in cold 
frames is also affected. It is not the sun, for those 
in the shade are quite as had. It is a span-roofed 
house. The temperature seldom falls lower than 
&.» degs.-W. J. M. 

[The leaves you send have been attacked by 
one of the leaf-spot fungi. Cut off and burn 
the affected leaves, and spray the plants with 
Bordeaux mixture.—G. 8. 8.] 

The spotted snake millipede.— I would h<> 
obliged if you could name the enclosed insects, of 
which 1 find a quantity in my garden? You will see 
by the enclosed Beans the way they destroy them. 
If you ran advise me as to how 1 can get rid of 
them I shall he very glad?—S. K. I). 

[Your garden is infested with one of the 
snake millipedes—the spotted snake millipede 
(Blanjulus guttulatus) —a very troublesome 
pest. They are very difficult to destroy, as 
no insecticid's seem to have any effect on 
them. Where possible without injuring the 
crop, I should water the rows with boiling 
water, just breaking up the surface of the 
soil a little so a? to allow the water to soak 
in rapidly. When the crop is off, I should 
lightly fork in a good dressing of lime. They 
may he trapped by burying small slices of 
Potatoes, Turnips, Mangels, Carrots, etc., 
just below the surface near the roots of any 
plant that they are attacking. 8tiok a small 
wooden skewer into each to show where it is 
hidden, and examine the traps every morning. 
Keeping the surface of the soil well hoed is 
very distasteful to them, and will kill many. 
—G. S. S.] 

The Turnip-flea.—I enclose several specimens of 
the small beetle or fly with which the soil of two of 
my Turnip-beds is swarming. Will you kindly tell 
me ns soon as possible if there is any chain c of sav¬ 
ing tin- Turnips (tlnir leaves are covered with spots, 
otherwise they look healthy>, or is it safer to destroy 
them? In that case, how can I protect the crops 
growing in the neighbourhood of the Turnips? 
CRIM’S.' 

[The little beetles von forwarded are com¬ 
monly known n« Turnip-fleas, Turnip beetles, 
or black jack. In the case of an attack by 
this insect, it is always advisable to push the 
young plants into rapid growth by watering, 
if that Ik? required, or the use of manure. A 
very simple means of catching them is to 
nail a. strip of canvas a foot or more in width 
and newly painted with white paint, so as to 
be quite sticky, to a lath ; then drag tin* free 
edge of the canvas over the leaves. This will 
alarm the beet Us, and they will spring into 
the air and be caught in the paint. Dusting 
with fine road dust or fine soil when the leaves 
are wet is very useful, or you might, spray 
the bed with para’ffin emulsion.— G. 8. 8.J 

Asters failing.-I enclose you three Aster-plants, 
and I should he obliged if yon eould tell me what is 
the, mutter with them? These are now in a cold- 
frame, but quantities of my Asters die away each 
year after they arc put out, and even when they arc 
quite large plants, almost flowering. — 0 . S. Wynne. 

[Your plants have'been attacked bv a fun¬ 
gus tlipt has during the past few T years given 
a lot of trouble. Unfortunately, there is no 
remedy, and, indeed, any help must b * in the 
way of preventive* measures, for the moment 
the plant is attacked by the fungus the latter 
encompasses the whole plant, and so per¬ 
meates the stem and tisSUes that the plant, 
is virtually dead the moment of the attack. 
The Aster, moreover, appears peculiarly 
liable to these attacks, the dwarf leafy 
growth, the close association of leaves with 
the earth, all helping the jx*st to do its 
deadly work. All you can do is to avoid late 
watering, and partieulai ly sprinklings of 
water that wet the lowest foliage and remain 
long damp. The only possible preventive is 
to syringj with sulphur-black sulphur for 
preference. Take a double handful of this, 
mix gradually with soft water into a thick 
mustard-like paste, then add more water by 
degrees. This will be sufficient for three 
gallons of water, which should l>e boiling, or 
nearly, for the mixing. Dissolve two large 
tablespoonfuls of soft-soap, mix all together, 
and spray the plants—at the base 1 especially — 
not later than 4 p.m. In planting another 
year remove a few r of the very lowest leaves, 
and early dust about the plants and stems 
some freshly air-slaked lime.] 


OHRY6ANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

A collection of Chrysanthemums may be 
made, or marred, so to speak, at this sea¬ 
son. The grower may have succeeded with 
his plants very well until now, but there is 
always a danger of being over-generous, or 
possessing a desire to coddle the plants, just 
at a time when full advantage should be taken 
of genial, growing weather to promote their 
NVeli-lxMiig. Full exposure to the sun is im- 
j»erativ■;* at this period, and if this can lie com¬ 
bined with a free circulation of air through 
the plants, no better treatment could possibly 
be given to them. At this time of the year 
the plants are usually in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
and, if properly tended, should lx? ready for 
the final shift within a week or two. But 
with so many other things to do in the gar¬ 
den in the early summer, the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums do not always get the attention that 
they require. It is worth while, therefore, 
to see that the plants are not left in an out-of- 
the-way place, and only given just suflicUnt 
attention to keep them moving. All plants 
in 5-inch and 6 inch pots (esjxaially the taller 
and weaker growing ones) should have the 
support of small stakes. Keep the stem of 
the plant perfectly upright, and to ensure 
this, securely, but not tightly, tie the stem to 
tin* stake. Keep a sharp look out for green¬ 
fly, and if this post appears, dust the points rf 
the shoots with Tobacco-powder. Insect posts 
are less likely to be troublesome when the 
plants are given a good open position. It is 
a distinct advantage to stand the pots on 
some cool substance, so long ns ingress of 
worms can be prevented. Wo prefer sifted 
ashes or coke breze to anything else. Slates, 
tiles, and other cool material may he used, 
and boards as a last, resource only. Keep 
the surface soil in tin* pots free from weeds. 
Give earli plant plenty of room, so that its 
foliage may develop without let or hindrance. 
For this reason spae ■ out the plants from 
time to time. Arrange the plants in squares 
with ft given number in each. The square 
should be of a size that the grower can work 
all round it and tend the plants in the centre 
without inconvenience. It. is a good plan to 
arrange the plants alternately so that no one 
plant Overshadows the one immediately lx>- 
liind it. The proper observance of these 
simple, though, apparently, insignificant, de¬ 
tails contributes very considerably to tin* 
grower’s ultimate slice ss. 

Preparations should be made for the final 
potting without further delay. Do not put 
this off until the plants actually need it, os 
this often results in the work being indif¬ 
ferently done. Get good fibrous loam, and 
chop it up into pieces about the size of a 
Walnut. Well decomposed leaf-mould and 
horse-droppings, prepared as for a Mushroom- 
bed, are indispensable. Bone-meal in a 
limited quantity and some well-known reliable 
fertiliser should also be acquired. Coarse 
silver sand will also lx? needed. Clean pots 
and crocks arc essential for the final potting. 
Old pots should be washed clean, and the 
crocks should receive the same treatment. 
New pots should never lx; used just as they 
come from the pottery, as they are so porous 
that they would quickly alworb the moisture 
from the soil, to the great disadvantage of the 
plant. Always soak new pots in clean watc?r 
for some time before use ; then allow them 
to get perfectly dry before using them. 
Watering is important at. this season. Some 
of the earliest struck plants have already 
fairly well filled their pots with roots, and, 
in consequence, need to be looked over twice 
a day at Bast. The more vigorous growing 
plants will need watering twice or three time's 
each day when the weather is hot and dry. 
Any plant that gets very dry through an 
oversight should be watered two or thro** 
times in quick succession, and not left, until 
the grower is quite satisfied that the whole 
ball of soil and roots is thoroughly saturated. 
In the late afternoon of hot days the plants 
wilL appreciate a syringing overhead with 
clean water. 

Plants of the decorative varieties are now- 
making nice bushy little specimens* and this 
bushy character may lx* still further improved 
by pinching out the points of the shoots. 
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Each succeeding 6 inches of growth may be 
pinched, and this will induce other growths 
to break from the axils of the leaves im¬ 
mediately below. The last pinching for a 
mid-season display in the midlands and the 
south should be done at the end of June, but 
in the ease of growers in the north this 
should be done from a week to ten days 
earlier. E. G.* 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PINGUICULA CAUDATA. 

I treat this exactly ns*P. grandiflora and 
our pretty little wildingyexcept that it is pro¬ 
tected from frost. 1 grow it in stiff loam, 
mixed with peat-Moss litter, covered with 
Sphagnum, and kept wet during the growing 
period. It is grown in a seed-pan placed in a 
saucer. The plant figured was a single bulb 
last year at this time. There are now 
four crowns, which have had eight blooms, 
besides one plant placed in another pot. One 
of the crown«7 separated from the others, had 
four blooms ; a^ group of three bore four 
blooms/ 4 The" blossoms measure 2 inches in 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. -If there are bare walls or 
pillars anywhere in the conservatory, the 
| house is not properly furnished. Among the 
plants which may be used either temporarily 
or permanently are Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias. The semi double 
Pelargonium Raspail will bloom freely well 
on into the winter, and the flowers are useful 
for cutting, and a few old plants set out in 
the conservatory are useful for supplying cut¬ 
tings. Among the annuaLs which may lie use¬ 
ful as temporary coverings for walls and 
pillars are Tropacolum Fireball and T. 
Meteor. Maurandya Barclayana grows and 
flowers freely, and is light and graceful when 
not tied in too closely. Thunbergia alata, if 
kept free from red-spider by frequent syring- 
I ings, will give a colour which is rather un- 
I common among climbers. The variegated 
Cobiea scandens is a very useful climber for 
a* lofty house where it can run up into the 
| roof and festoon about. Browallia Jame- 
tioni, now in'flower, is a very beautiful wall 
| plant, and it makes neat little standard plants 



Pinguieula caudal a. From a photograph by Mr. W. T. Eashford, Portobello, N.D. 


diameter, and are of a deep crimson when 
first expanded, the colour changing to a rich 
pink in about three weeks. The subject of 
the illustration has had blooms for two 
months in a photographic studio into which 
no direct sunlight enters. As soon ns the 
blossoms fall I place the pan in a cold frame 
exposed to all the sun available. This. I 
hope, will encourage growth of foliage and 
large storage in the bulbs. As the leaves die 
off the soil will be kept less wet, and merely 
damp through the winter months. Towards 
spring I hope to have quite a nice little colony 
to separate and replant. 

Portobello, X.71. W. T. Bash ford. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Genista fragrans after blooming (F. Epp*).- 
This should be cut back immediately it has done 
flowering and when the young shoots produced after 
pruning are from \ inch to i inch long the plants 
should be repotted, after which kept close for a time 
until they begin to grow, when they may be stood 
on a coal-ash bed in the open air and well attended 
to with water during the summer. Take the plants 
indoors early in the autumn, keeping them in an airy 
house and well up to the glass. Take particular care 
that they are not allowed to get dry at the roots. 
You will find an article on “ Growing Chinese Primu¬ 
las ” in our issue of Decembe^+st, 1906, p. 559| 
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in G inch pots. It will Ik; found useful out- 
of doors in summer, now that there is a de¬ 
mand for standard plants in the flower gar¬ 
den. Zonal Pelargoniums for winter flower¬ 
ing may be shifted into 5-inch pots and stood 
on a coal ash-bed outside, and carefully 
watered, all flower buds to be pinched off dur¬ 
ing summer. The plants may have a shift 
into 6-inch pots later if they appear to be 
pot-bound, but do not overpot, or there may 
1 k^ trouble if the watering is carelessly done. 
Do not keep any plant in the conservatory 
now which has no decorative value. Many of 
the old Salvias and other soft-wooded plants, 
after a stoc k of cuttings has been rooted, may 
be thrown on the rubbish-heap, as young 
plants well grown are better for winter flower¬ 
ing. We have found Eupatorium odoratissi 
mum very useful in winter, and in this ease old 
plants, if pruned back and planted out in an 
open position, will, if potted up again in Sep¬ 
tember and stood in the shade for a few days, 
do good work next winter. Cinerarias, both 
dwarf and tall varieties, sown thinly now in 
boxes and given cold-frame treatment, will 
flower early next winter. Primulas are, or 
should bo, sown a little earlier, as they re¬ 
quire more time. If not already attended to, 


double Primulas should be top-dressed with 
chopped Moss, peat, and sand, to induce the 
formation of roots, so that when divided by- 
and-bye, there may be little rooted plants 
ready for potting. 

Shrubs for next winter's forcing. -Lilacs 
are indispensable for forcing. Some growers 
make a specialty of these. One of the best 
for forcing is Marie Legraye, as it forces 
easily and flowers very freely. These for 
forcing are now' grown in pots, and when good 
plants specially prepared for the work may 
be bought for 12s. to 18s. per dozen, it may, 
perhaps, prove a waste of time for the gar¬ 
dener with his hands full of other matters to 
grow them himself. There are certain things 
which the specialist can do better than the 
general practitioner. At any rate, if grown 
at home these should be grown in pots, and 
their wants during summer carefully attended 
to. Among other shrubs which force w f ell nre 
bush Honeysuckles—Weigelas. These may 
l>e planted out nfter forcing, and the best of 
them may be lifted in the autumn. Eva 
Ratliko flowers very freely under this treat¬ 
ment. Deutzias after flowering .may be; out 
back and encouraged to grow freely under 
glass, and when the wood is getting a little 
firm turned out. to ripen. Rhododendrons of 
the Indian section should Ik 1 treated like the 
Indian Azaleas, and they will flower annually, 
but ordinary Rhododendrons may be lifted 
from the ln*ds iu autumn, and after flowering 
can be planted out again and the best plants 
selected for the following season, as the same 
plants will not, as a rule, flower freely every 
year after forcing. There are useful forcing 
stuff among the Primuses, double flowered 
Plums, Almonds, and Peaches, and, for the 
most part, these should be pot grown and 
planted out in summer. 

Crowding plants in the stove. We shall 
soon be able to do without fires in the cool 
stove, and, in order to relieve this house, a 
small house may lie converted into a tem¬ 
porary stove for growing on young stuff for 
next winter’s flowering. The house should 
be attached to a heating apparatus, though 
it need not be used unless we have a cold 
spell and the thermometer falls below’ 60 degs. 
Here there should be no crowding and pinch¬ 
ing, if the young shoots break away, may lie 
done, if necessary. Of course, such plants as 
Poinsettias will not be pinched. When the 
stove has been relieved of part of its stock, 
justice can be done to those plants which re¬ 
main. Young specimens can be potted on 
and their arrangement may bo thinned so 
that, light may reach every part, as in no other 
way can good specimens be grown. By and- 
bye a few’ flowering plants may bo taken to 
the conservatory. Do not shade Crotons and 
Dracienas much, or they will not colour well. 

Late Peach-house. —Do not overcrowd the 
young shoots, but those left should Ik? in the 
right position for filling the trees with far¬ 
ing wood. A leader there must be, of course, 
to each bearing branch, or the fruits will 
not swell, hut if necessary the leaders may 
be stopped when a foot or so of growth has 
been mnde. There must also Ik* a good shoot 
to lay in near the base. These constitute the 
real necessities of the ease. Other 'shoots 
may be left for a time, if there is room. All 
sublaterals on established trees should be re¬ 
moved promptly. In thinning the fruits leave 
those intended/o remain finally on the upper 
side of the trellis where the sun can shine 
fully upon them. Give air freely, so that 
the foliage may l>e hardy and able to resist 
the attacks of red-spider, as these little pests 
are only really troublesome to soft, flabby 
foliage. 

Pines cannot be grown without bottom- 
heat. I remember a bouse being built to test 
the question whether bottom-heat was really 
necessary provided the top-heat was suitable, 
hut plunging beds had afterwards to be im¬ 
provised before the plants did well. All 
through the season of growth the roots must 
have warmth. I have kept plants carrying 
ripe fruit for several weeks in summer in a 
cool fruit-room, but then, of course, their 
work had been done. 

In the rooms flowering plants are not so 
much in demand now’. Graceful foliage is 
more sought after, and now’ that the electric 
light is, in many houses, taking the place of 
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gas, the plants last much longer in a thriving 
condition. Large Kentias, if watered care¬ 
fully and foliage sponged or rubbed with a 
dry, soft cloth, to remove dust, will last for 
years, but if the pots are full of roots a little 
liquid stimulant will be useful now. 

Fruit garden. —The recent heavy rains 
have benefited the fruit trees, both roots and 
branches, and all that is wanted now is 
warmth and sunshine to hasten growth. Dis¬ 
budding, where necessary, can lx? done with 
safety, as although we may have a little more 
frost, it is not likely to seriously injure our 
fruit prospeot-s. Strawberries look promis¬ 
ing, and where the ground has been well 
mulched, the plants, nfter the heavy rainfall 
we have had recently, are not likely to suffer 
from drought. Of course, shallow, badly- 
worked land soon dries, but that is the fault 
of the cultivator who does not put sufficient 
labour into the land and manures too spar¬ 
ingly. The most intelligent cultivators are 
becoming alive to the fact that good fruits 
cannot be grown without liberal treatment. 
Top-dress and keep the roots near the warm 
surface. Of course, some of the roots will go 
down after moisture, but the best fibres will 
remain where the food is placed on the 
surface. 

Vegetable garden.— Keep down weeds by 
frequent hoeing. Thin all seedling plants be¬ 
fore they are drawn up weakly by overcrowd¬ 
ing. Good Beet can be obtained by trans¬ 
planting if the work is carefully done, mak¬ 
ing the holes deep enough for the long-rooted 
kinds to go straight down. I have never 
transplanted any but long-rooted kinds, and, 
as a rule, these make handsome, medium¬ 
sized roots when transplanted. To have 
plenty of Marrow Peas in July and August, 
sow* several kinds during the next two or 
three weeks. There is plenty of good Peas 
suitable for sowing now : Autocrat, Ne Plus 
Ultra, and, among the older kinds, Veitch’s 
Perfection is still reliable. Draw drills 
6 inches w ide and 4 inches deep. Place the 
Peas in the drills bv hand, from 3 inches to 
4 inches apart, and in covering leave the site 
of the rows a little hollow, to collect mois¬ 
ture. and when some growth has been made, 
mulch with half-decayed stable manure. Sow 
Lettuces in small quantities fortnightly. A 
small sowing of Endive may b? made now, 
and Turnips sown more freely. 

*E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 3rd. —The principal work just now is 
filling the beds with the summer-flowering 
things. The 3oil is, after the rain, reason¬ 
ably moist, and the plants will soon get 
established. Boards are used in planting to 
avoid treading the ground, though in the beds 
which have been recently cleared of spring 
flowers a good trending is given when the 
surface is dry to firm the ground a little. We 
have several beds that will be left till about 
the middle of the month, or later, for sub¬ 
tropical plants. Sowed Lettuces and 
Endives. 

June Jjh. —Marrow* Pens are being sown 
freely now’ for late bearing. We shall sow’ 
twice during this month, and at the end of 
the month second earlies will be sown, and 
in July sow the earliest varieties we have, on 
the chance of their doing w»U. Peas sown 
after June are more or less uncertain. A 
m+*coik\ sowing of Runner Beans has been 
made ; also one of dwarf Kidney Beans. 

June 5th .—Potted the last batch of Tube¬ 
roses. These will come on in a cold-frame 
quietly ; not much water will be given for a 
time. Earlier potted plants are now throw¬ 
ing up flower-spikes. We only grow the 
American varieties. We never syringe 
Grapes after they are growing freely, but 
atmospheric moisture is maintained by damp¬ 
ing floors, etc. Liquid-manure is given freely 
to Grapes and Peaches until ripening begins". 
All sublaterals are removed when small. 

June Glh .— Planted early Celery in trenches. 
Late Cauliflowers are planted in various 
positions, some on the north side of a wall. 
Sowed Cinerarias and Calceolarias. Potted 
off Streptoearpus seedlings in peat, loam, 
and sand. Planted out the last of the bulbs 
which have flowered in pots. Tied up Let- 
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tuces. Made up several Mushroom-beds in a 
shady spot on the north side of a building, 
as we generally find the beds do well in this 
position. 

June 7th .—Weeds are giving trouble, and 
are being dealt with at every favourable op¬ 
portunity. Potatoes are earthed up in good 
time. The late varieties, a few’ only being 
grown, are sometimes gone over a second time, 
to leave a sharp ridge. If more stems than 
two are shown all above that number are re¬ 
moved, as the more stems the smaller the 
Potatoes. We are still using a little Tobacco- 
powder on wall-trees. 

June Sth.—We have still some bedding out 
to do. We are waiting for settled weather. 
The middle of the month is usually time 
enough to plant out Begonias and tender sub- 
tropicals. The Peach borders have been 
mulched, to save watering. Inside borders of 
early vineries have been covered with long 
litter, to check evaporation and keep down 
dust. We should do more mulching of fruit- 
trees if the manure supply were larger, butw’c 
make the most of it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Carnations dying (t'amation).— From the speci¬ 
mens you sent we find that they are infested with 
the •* stem eel-worm " (Tylenehus devast a trix). If 
you cut open the growth just where the leaves spring 
from you will find that the centre is decayed. If 
you examine this part under a microscope you will 
find these little worms. To prevent the pest spread¬ 
ing we should advise you to burn every infested 
plant. 

The growths of Moss Roses ( Dumbartonshire). 
—There are a great many varieties of Moss Roses in 
cultivation, and they vary considerably in the colour 
of the wood and the quantity of thorns. It is quite 
possible that the variety you have received is a Moss 
Hose. You can tell better a little later, when the 
young wood has developed, as this has, in most cases, 
quite a peculiar aromatic fragrance in leaf and shoot. 
1‘lease wild us a piece of the wood and foliage, with 
a bloom, if possible, and we will try and give vou its 
name. 

Aspidistra failing <A*pidistra).-\\hnt the cause 
may be is only conjecture on our part. The drainage 
rnay be in a bad state, the soil may be too wet or 
too dry, or it may be unsuitable. We would advise 
you to examine the plant, and if any of the above 
are the cause, then you should at once repot it, 
clearing away the major portion of the old soil from 
the roots. Aspidistras can be kept in good health 
for years iu comparatively small pots, provided the 
roots are kept healthy. If you decide to repot, use 
two-thirds loam to one-third peat or leaf-mould, with 
a good sprinkling of coarse silver-sand. Be careful 
with the water-pot until you find the roots are run¬ 
ning freely in the new soil. 

Unhealthy Palms (T.).-Naturally,* it is difficult 
to tell you why your Palms turn yellow, as we have 
no information as to the conditions under which they 
are grown. If the Palms arc in a room, is gas burned 
in it? That they dislike. Have they been stood in 
pots or vases, partially in water? That is very in¬ 
jurious. Possibly the roots may be over dry. and they 
would suffer in that wav. If so dry they need to be 
occasionally stood in a pail of water to get thoroughly 
soaked. Perhaps the leaves and stems require a 
good cleansing with soft, tepid water and yellow 
soap. Perhaps the plants are pot-bound and need 
shifting into larger pots. Thus, you see, there are 
several possible reasons, but we cannot, from want of 
information, say which is the true cause. 

Bulbs {Perfect Notice).-It you desire to reduce 
certain kinds you must of necessity lift them, other¬ 
wise, provided the plants are quite healthy, they 
would increase, and thus defeat the object you have 
in view. Your better plan will be to mark with n 
stick any of the clumps of bulbs you wish to reduce, 
and when the foliage has died down in July lift the 
bulbs and discard what you wish. The Crocuses and 
the Snowdrops will be best if left nlone. We take it 
that, by increasing, you wish to add other bulbs to 
those you now possess by a fresh purchase in the 
autumn, as it is not likely that in one season there 
will be any increase of roots sufficient to make use of 
in that way. If this is not the correct view of the 
matter, write again and give more particulars. We 
regret your letter has been overlooked. 

Azalea indica aftor flowering (F. Epps).— After 
Azaleas have done flowering growth recommences at 
once, and to encourage this the plants should be 
frequently syringed. They may at this period have 
a dose of weak soot-water about once a fortnight. 
The plants should by midsummer be stood out-of- 
doors in order that the wood be thoroughly ripened, 
as a good deal of the future display of bloom depends 
upon this. Take great care that the plants do not 
suffer from want of water when out-of-doors. Re¬ 
move under cover when there is any danger from 
autumn frosts. If the plants need repotting it 
should be done when the flowering is over, but 
Azaleas will grow and bloom well for years without 
being disturbed at the roots. Any straggling shoots 
may be cut back, but do not prune more than is 
necessary, as the less cutting the better will be the 
show of blossoms. 

The Prophet-flower (Arnebia echioides) ( West- 
park).—There are three ways of increasing this in¬ 
teresting and beautiful plant—by seeds, by division, 
and by root-cuttings. The plant you refer to may at 


the present time be increased by division, which 
must be done with great care, besides giving the 
plants frequent attention subsequently. To be suc¬ 
cessful when dividing the plants it is necessary to 
first wash away all the soil from the roots, so as to 
enable the operator to see how to act. Usually, each 
crown growth of the plant can, with a sharp knife, 
be detached with roots, and if each division be 
planted firmly, well up to the base of the leaves, 
with some sharp sand about each plant, there will 
not he much trouble after, provided the young 
plants are shaded and watered for a time. If yon 
do not care to risk the plant now for division, you 
might probably secure a few dozen seeds during the 
year by careful watching. The good seeds are by- 
no means numerous, and usually not more than one 
is found at the base of any flower. Still, they are 
worth looking after. The other method -i.e., from 
root-cuttings, is best performed in winter, and would 
not succeed at this time. We will refer to it- fully 
at a seasonable time. Meanwhile, if only a few 
plants are required, we strongly advise careful divi¬ 
sion of the roots, as above. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Lilacs not flowering (Mi** V. White). —Ho, do 
not destroy the Lilacs. The failure to bloom may be 
due to the plants being crowded tip with thin, weak 
shoots, which are never sufficiently strong to flower. 
This is very often caused by a crop of suckers, which 
will soon deprive the tops of a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment. Cut away the suckers, if there are any, and 
thin out the weak, exhausted shoots to allow sun and 
air to have free play. This ad^ce is given subject 
to the roots being in fairly good soil, but if the 
staple is poor, then a top-dressing of well-decayed 
manure will be beneficial with, if the weather is dry 
and you find that the roots are dry, a good soaking 
of water occasionally during the summer. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. V. D .—Form a bed round the plants you refer to. 
The brass will so rob the ground that the plants w ill 

take a long time to become established.- C. M. IV. 

— 1, You say nothing as to where you write from, 
hut. iu any case, we should advise you to plant 
against a wall, and shade for a time during the heat 
of the day, until the plants get established. 2. Your 
best plan is to make a tire and burn up all the 

leaves.-,Y»Y//o. —(Jet Hobday's “ A'illa Gardening” 

or Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary.”- Sherwood. 

I’byllo-tacbys viridi-glauccscens and l*. Henonis are 
quite distinct. We do not know I*, flexuosa. There¬ 
in 1*. fastuosu, also distinct. Arundinnria nitida and 
A. nobilis are also quite distinct. For descriptions of 
the above see “ The English Flower Garden,” under 

the heading “Bamboos.,”- Mary F. .Sharp. —The 

soil in which the Stocks are being grown has evid¬ 
ently been allowed to get very dry. We ran And no 

signs of any disease on the plants you send.- 

F. Epps. — For the destruction of green-fly us** X. L. 
All vaporiser, carefully following the directions sent 

with the insecticide.- Miss Bateman.— 1, Your roar- 

tree leaves have been attacked by the Pear-leaf 
blister-mite. See reply to " Ajax.” iu our issue of 
May 2, r >th. p. 1 «'»k. 2, The Apple-shoot you send is 

suffering from " canker,” while we also found some 

American blight on it.- F. C. Wood. —I, No: far 

better purchase some strong plants from a nursery¬ 
man in your neighbourhood. 2. All depends upon the 
size of the bulbs’. You can buy bulbs so cheaply that 
we should not hesitate to destroy those you refer to. 

- Enquirer .—The piece of Apple shoot you send is 

a mass of American blight and canker, and the best 
thing you can do with the tree is to at once dig it 

up and hum it.- MiF. White .--Tulips are very 

much given to sporting, and it may be that this is 
the ease with yours. Again, it may be that this is 
caused through the soil. I)o you leave them in the 

ground year after year?-Carnation.—The failure of 

the Gloxinia is due to green-fly, which we found on 
the leaves you scud. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND PRUXTS. 

Names of plants —.4. E. W\ /?.—Anemone alpina. 

-./. Crook. — 1, Erica rarnea : 2, Ixia var.- 

Glenart .—The Snowdrop tree (Halesia tetraptera).- 

E. C. B .—Without flowers and foliage it is impos¬ 
sible to say what the plant to which you refer may 

be.- Brax ton. — Wallflower Sutton’s Eastern Queen. 

- D. M. IF — 1, Stcllariu Holostea. 2, Saxifragu 

Cymbnlaria, evidently. 3. Specimen insufficient. It is 
impossible to name correctly as you send us no com¬ 
plete specimens- i.e., specimens with matured leafage. 

- J. B. Wallis.— Dog’s Mercury sMcrcurialis peren- 

nis).- Erin. — 1. Dartylis glonurata variegata : 2, 

Hahrot haiiimis elcgaiis: 3, Philcsia buxifolia; 4. Spurge 

Laurel (Daphne Laiireola).- May Elwell. — l, Akehia 

quinata.- V. Bicfcne//.—One of the rulf-halls (Lyco- 

perdon) in a young slate.- Cnragh. — IMease send tis 

fully-developed flowers and also a root, and then we 

will do our best to help you.- Mrs. Batlcy .—The 

Dense Cluster-flowered Jacob’s Ladder (Poleinonium 

confertum).- Ruslicus. — The Missouri Currant 

Ribes aureum).- A. L.— 1, Narcissus poetieus var.; 

2. Spiraea prunifolia; 3, Silver Weed (Potentilla an- 
serina); 4, The Blue Daisy (Agatluea eaelestis).- 

F. M. B .—The Pigeon’s Beak Lotus (Lotus peliorrhyn- 
chus). 

Name of fruit.— Mrs. E. M. A. Itodson.— Evidently 
small fruits of Apple Annie Elizabeth. 


Catalogue received.— John Piggott, Ltd., 117 and 
118, Cheapside .—List of Goods. 


Index to Volume XKVXII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3^d.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2a. for the two. 
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GROWTH AND INCREASE OF THE 
RARER NARCISSI. 

In answer to a query from a correspondent 
as to the beet way to grow the bettor kinds 
of Daffodils, Messrs. Barr and Sons have 
kindly sent us the following notes :—- 

First, select a situation sheltered from cut¬ 
ting ground winds ; for preference, one fac¬ 
ing west, but not closed in too much, as 
Daffodils, like most other spring bulbs, de¬ 
light in shelter from cutting winds, but must 
have a free circulation of air. Deep, loamy 
soil suits the Daffodil best. If the ground is 
very stiff and liable to cake in the early sum¬ 
mer, then dig in a liberal supply of okl leaf 
soil, if procurable, with a little lime if the 
soil is lacking in same. The surface of the 
ground is always best raised a little above 
the general level, to ensure perfect drainage. 
On light sandy soil dig in a little top-spit 
loam and old leaf soil, also lime. Plant as 
early as possible in the autumn, August or 
September being the best time. If the ground 
U very dry at time of planting the growth 
will be greatly assisted by watering the open 
bed or trench at time of planting, but do not 
water after filling in the soil on top of the 
bulbs. Plant from 3 inches to 4 inches deep 
- not deeper. If the ground is of a good 
loamy nature, the bulbs may be left two or 
three years without lifting, then lift, sepa¬ 
rate, and transplant as soon as possible. Eo 
not lift the bulbs until the foliage has turned 
yellow or died down. The season for lifting 
is about the end of June or early July. Never 
lift while the foliage is green. After lifting, 
carry the bulbs at once to a cool, airy shed, 
where there is plenty of ventilation, or they 
may be left in the field in trays in the shade, 
but on no account must the newly lifted 
bulbs be exposed to the sun. In some soils it 
is often as well to lift annually. It is im¬ 
possible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule, 
as one must judge by the quality of the 
growth and flowers. If it is noticed that the 
flowers are dwarf and poorer the second year, 
then the bulbs are best lifted and replanted. 
If bulbs are planted late in the season, they 
should be well watered in at time of planting, 
no matter how wet the ground is at the time. 
This especially applies to late plantings dur¬ 
ing Deeemb?r or January. 


Popularity of the Daffodils in London and 
suburban gardens. — Among the many 
charming bulbs that appear to thrive remark¬ 
ably well in London and suburban gardens 
there is none to equal the Daffodil in its many 
delightful forms. At the April meeting of the 
National Amateur Gardeners’ Association, 
held at Winchester House, Old Broad-street, 
London, E.C., a beautiful and highly credit¬ 
able display of these flowers was made by its 
members. The large hall was well filled with 
excellent exhibits of'the Daffodil, and upon 
inquiry it was found that most of the exhibi¬ 
tors were growers within five miles of the 
city. Some remarkably fine flowers were ex- 
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hibited by growers within three miles of the 
place of meeting. The trumpet forms w’ere 
well done. Golden Spur, princeps, Horsfieldi, 
Empress, Emperor, and albicans were con¬ 
spicuous in several exhibits. Of the Leedsi 
type, Mrs. Langtry and Minnie Hume were 
chaste and refined. Of Barri type, D. eon- 
spicuus was handsome and freeiy displayed. 
Queen Bess, Sir Watkin, Cynosure, Figaro, 
Poeticus ornatus, besides several others, were 
much admired. Hyacinths, Tulips, Iris reti¬ 
culata, and Violets were among the other sub¬ 
jects exhibited. Table decorations, vases, and 
sprays in charming variety made a really re¬ 
markable display.— C. 


VEGETABLES. 

FRENCH BEANS. 

These are delicious when gathered quite 
young. Their tender foliage forbids early 
sowing, a few degrees of frost laying them 
low% so that it is wiser to defer committing 
the seed to the ground until the first week.in 
May, and, possibly, a week later than that 
in the extreme north is advisable. The seed, 
too, is tender, and quickly decays if the cold 
state of the soil prevents germination, so it 
will be seen little is gained by being in too 
great a haste to sow. The dwarf varieties 
come into bearing the quicker, and are 
usually sown first; in fact, many people pre¬ 
fer these to the Runners, and make a suc¬ 
cession of sowings from early May up to the 
middle of July. A warm, sheltered border or 
corner should be chosen for the first sowing, 
as earliness is the aim of the grower, and a 
light warm soil hastens these crops to 
maturity. Later in the season sowings may 
be made in the open garden ; between Celery 
ridges good crops are annually taken. Where 
the dwarf kinds only are cultivated during the 
season, a sowing should be made every ten 
days, allowing 2^ teet- 1° 3 feet between each 
row', so that when the plants are well through 
the soil they may be earthed or mounded up 
similar to the Potato, sticking in a few twigs 
along both sides of the row to maintain 
the growths in an erect position, and prevent 
the wind twisting them at the base. This is 
not all, as when the plants stand well up the 
Beans are more perfect in shape than if the 
haulm is allowed to rest on the ground, when 
many get crippled and sometimes eaten by 
the slugs. In spells of drought frequent 
applications of water, diluted farm or cow- 
yard drainings, are very beneficial when pods 
are forming. These dwarf varieties need to 
be gathered every other day, as they get 
stringy more quickly than do the climbing 
sorts usually classed as Scarlet Runners, but 
now we have white-flowered ones as well, the 
name docs not apply to all. Good and reli¬ 
able kinds among dwarfs are Ne Plus Ultra, 
Canadian Wonder, Magnum Bonum. and Sir 
Joseph Paxton. M. B. 


TOMATOES IN BOXES. 

Re your article on Tomato- prow inn in a recent issue, 
I want to grow some in a cold greenhouse in boxes, 
and shall be obliged if you will inform me—(1) What 
depth and width should be allowed to boxes, and how 
far apart in boxes should plants be put, single row ? 
(2) Should sand be mixed with ordinary garden 
soil (fairly light); if so, in what proportion? (3) 
Should manure be added, and, if so, horse or cow?— 
Carach. 

[Tomatoes can be successfully grown in 
boxes of almost any size. Especially good 
have we seen them in old sugar-boxes, though 
we are no advocates for such large sizes, 
because it has been proved that a much less 
quantity of soil accommodates them. In 
making boxes for Tomato-growing, wo allow 
an inside width of 10 ins., and the same in 
depth, each measuring 3J ft. in length. Such 
boxes will accommodate four plants each, so 
that a little less than a foot is allow’ed be¬ 
tween them. There is no gain in crowding 
in more plants than this number. Sand is 
unnecessary, but if the soil is of somewhat 
poor character, a little horse-manure is de¬ 
cidedly advantageous; if, on the other hand, 
there is a normal amount of fertility, then a 
small addition of bone-meal mixed with the 
soil is sufficient. Bone-meal is an excellent 
stimulant for Tomatoes; so also are any of 
the advertised compounds, if these are more 
easily procured. Of bone meal, 2 lb. mixed 
with a good-sized barrow-load of soil, would 
be ample for a start; and it is much better 
to adopt a policy of little and often in all 
such cases than to give liberal doses less fre¬ 
quently. Provide only sufficient drainage 
for the surplus water to pass off freely, for 
when in full leaf, and laden with a heavy 
crop, they demand water often. Firm soil 
conduces to a sturdy growth, but do not 
press it while in a wet or half-sodden state. 
Surface dressings of fresh soil, with which a 
little artificial manure is mixed, will aid de¬ 
velopment of the swelling fruits consider¬ 
ably if given at intervals of, say, a month.] 


POTATO GROWING IN YORKSHIRE.* 

H. 

Choice of variety.— Success or failure in 
Potato growing is determined largely by the 
choice of variety. The seed may be in first- 
class condition, the soil and manures may be 
the same for all, and yet one variety may 
yield tons less per acre than another. In test¬ 
ing varieties of Potatoes it is especially im¬ 
portant that the stock from which the seed for 
the test is drawn should have been grown 
under the same soil and climatic conditions. 
The value of .a variety should not be gauged 
solely by its cropping capacity. Cooking 
quality is a very important point, and al¬ 
though this is largely dependent on soil and 

* The account of Potato growing given in thi* leaflet 
is based mainly on the re*ults of experiment* conducted 
throughout Yorkshire by the University of Leeds and the 
Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education ; but the 
recommendations a* to manuring are not to l*e con¬ 
sidered generally applicable without due regard to varia¬ 
tions in soil, locality, climate, etc. 
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season, yet the results obtained on the 
medium loam soil at Garforth will, it is be¬ 
lieved, be found to agree in great measure 
with the results obtained in other parts of 
the country. Disease-resisting power is a 
most important consideration, and so also is 
the natural tendency of the variety to form 
tubers the bulk of which are big enough to be 
put upon the market as ware. This, for¬ 
tunately, can be controlled to a certain extent 
by using cut sets. Then, again, choice of 
variety must be governed by the demand of 
the market. There are many good coloured 
varieties, but the demand for such in city 
markets is comparatively limited, and it cer¬ 
tainly pays best to grow only those that will 
meet a ready sale. Out of a large number 
of varieties tested in Yorkshire and elsewhere 
during the past five years, the following may 
be taken as best fulfilling all the conditions 
above stated: — 

Earlies.— Ringleader, Harbinger, Recorder, 
Sir John Llewellyn. 

Second Earlies. —British Queen, Conquest, 
Royal Kidney. 

Late or maincrop varieties. —Up-to-Date, 
Charles Fidler, Evergood. 

There are doubtless many other excellent 
varieties, especially of the Up-to-Date type, 
but the above are more or less typical of the 
different classes. 

Manuring of Potatoes. 

Probably no crop grown on the farm re¬ 
ceives more manure than the Potato crop. 
Although, in most cases, the plant responds 
readily to liberal manuring, it is doubtful if 
it is a greedier feeder than other “fallow” 
crops, ft should be borne in mind that the 
largest possible crop is not always the most 
profitable, and that an excess of manurial 
ingredients over the requirements of the crop 
may lead to considerable waste. It may be 
argued that any such excess will benefit future 
crops, but the farmer wants the highest pos¬ 
sible return on the first crop—“residual 
value” being generally a more or lees doubt¬ 
ful asset. 

Dung alone.—In manuring Potatoes a cer¬ 
tain amount of dung is always beneficial. It 
may be applied at different periods of the 
year, but most experiments show that spring 
applications give the best results. A dressing 
of 20 tons of dung per acre is not uncommon, 
and with such treatment alone good crops may 
often be obtained. It frequently happens, 
however, that the foliage is encouraged at 
the expense of the tubers, especially when 
artificials are also applied, and actually 
heavier and more profitable crops can be 
grown by using half the above quantity of 
dung with artificials. If the land is in very 
poor condition, 20 tons of dung may prove 
more profitable than 10 tons, but in many 
cases the former quantity is too large to be 
applied with profit. 

Dung supplemented with artificials.—"The 
most common system of manuring Potatoes is 
to apply a moderate dressing of dung—say 
about 10 tons per acre—and supplementing 
with artificials. In the use of the latter along 
with dung caution is necessary. It is believed 
that artificials are frequently applied in excess 
of the requirements of the crop, and that, in 
consequence, smaller profits are obtained 
than when more economical methods are fol¬ 
lowed. When crops of from 9 tons to 10 tons 
per acre can be grown solely by the aid of 
moderate dressings of dung, there is a risk that 
any increase in yield obtained by the addi¬ 
tional use of artificials may be produced at 
too great a cost. The following mixture of 
artificials per acre may be recommended as a 
safe and reliable one under most circum¬ 
stances, and no farmer should use artificials 
in greater quantity along with 10 tons of dung 
until he has thoroughly satisfied himself by 
experiment that it can be done with profit: — 
1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwt. super¬ 
phosphate, 1 cwt. sulphate of potash. 

The effect of artificials when no dung is 
applied.— Although dung is generally re¬ 
garded as essential in the manuring of Pota¬ 
toes, very good and highly profitable crops 
can be grown without it. The following mix¬ 
ture of artificials per acre may generally be 
depended upon to produce as big a crop of 
Potatoes as 10 tons of dung: 2 cwt. sul- 
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pliatc of ammonia, 4 cwt. superphosphate, 
2 cwt. sulphate of potash. Dung, when 
readily obtainable, will doubtless prove more 
economical than the above mixture of arti¬ 
ficials, but there are times— e.g., after 
“seeds ”—when such a mixture alone will give 
quite as profitable returns as 10 tons of dung. 

Sulphate of ammonia V. nitrate of soda .— 
When used along with dung there is generally 
little to choose between these two sources of 
nitrogen, but when no dung is used the results 
are mostly in favour of sulphate of ammonia. 

Different potash manures. —Sulphate of 
potash, in most cases, will give the best re¬ 
sults, but there is so little to choose between 
the sulphate and the muriate that a farmer in 
purchasing should be guided by their respec¬ 
tive unit prices. Both these forms have 
proved superior to kainit. There is an idea 
prevalent amongst farmers that kainit, owing 
to its attractive power for moisture, is 
superior to the other forms on sandy or light 
soils, especially in a dry season. This, how¬ 
ever, has not been borne out by the Yorkshire 
experiments. 

Rape-meal.—As a manure for Potatoes, 
Rape-meal is held in high favour in districts 
where the soils are light in character. It con¬ 
tains about 5 per cent, of nitrogen and 4 per 
cent, of phosphates, and, like most organic 
manures, decomposes slowly in the soil. In 
experiments Conducted in 1905, 2 cwt. per 
acre, together with 4 cwt. sulphate of am¬ 
monia, 1 cwt. sulphate of potash, and 10 tons 
of dung, gave very satisfactory results on light 
soils in Yorkshire. 

The effect of manures upon cooling quality 
and disease.—Cooking quality: The quality 
of the Potato is dependent upon many factors, 
including soil, season, variety, and the state 
of ripeness of the tuber, but manures also in¬ 
fluence quality. The application of a heavy 
dressing of dung appears to depreciate some¬ 
what seriously the value of a Potato for cook¬ 
ing purposes. A moderate dressing is con¬ 
siderably less harmful, whilst the addition of 
a well-balanced mixture of artificials to a 
moderate dressing of dung will, other things 
being equal, produce Potatoes of the first 
quality. Sulphate of ammonia is preferable 
to nitrate of soda when used along with dung, 
but when no dufig is applied nitrate of soda, 
as an ingredient of a mixture of artificials, 
may be quite as satisfactory as sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Disease. —Nothing very definite can be said 
on this point. Any manures, however, which 
tend unduly to stimulate the growth of the 
foliage, such as heavy applications of dung or 
mixtures of artificials containing a rather 
high percentage of nitrogen, appear to en¬ 
courage the disease. 

Time of planting.— Potatoes should be 
lanted in spring, as soon as a good tilth can 
e obtained. April is generally a suitable 
month, but sometimes planting is possible 
about the end of March, and not infrequently 
good returns are obtained from seed planted 
in May. When no special precautions, how¬ 
ever—such as boxing—are taken to preserve 
the first sprouts, it is advisable to plant the 
Potatoes so that, as far as possible, they shall 
make their first growth in the soil. A good 
covering of soil will protect the sets from 
frost, even when planted as early as the end 
of March, but as soon as the weather becomes 
fairly mild, part of the covering should be re¬ 
moved by harrowing, as weak and spindling 
sprouts result if they have to push their way 
through a considerable thickness of soil before 
reaching the light. 

Depth of planting. —As to the proper depth 
to plant a great deal depends upon the char¬ 
acter of the soil. Where the soil is loose and 
friable it is possibly advantageous to plant 
fairly deeply. When dung is applied in the 
row the danger of the sets being covered too 
much is minimised, but when Potatoes are 
planted without dung in the row there is con¬ 
siderable risk of their being covered too 
deeply, especially on the heavier class of soils. 

Time to lift Potatoes. —It is highly im¬ 
portant that Potatoes should be lifted as soon 
as they are ripe. It has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that comparatively healthy crops 
can be obtained even from those varieties 
which are generally regarded as being very 


liable to disease (Phytophthora) if attention 
is given to this point. 

Formation of the pic. —The general princi¬ 
ples on which a pie or clamp is made are prac¬ 
tically the same throughout the country. The 
method of covering the pie, however, varies 
considerably, but the following, which is prac¬ 
tised in some parts of Yorkshire, may be 
safely recommended. The usual roof-shaped 
pie is covered with a layer of straw about 
6 inches thick. A plank about 1 foot broad 
and from 8 feet to 10 feet long, is then placed 
along the top of the pie, and the sides to the 
length of the plank are covered with an inch 
or two of soil. The plank is then moved along 
and another length is covered with soil. In 
this way the top of the pie is kept free from 
soil, and provision made for ventilation. It 
may be necessary to add more soil to the sides 
later in the year, but the top is left untouched 
except, perhaps, in a time of severe frost, 
when a covering of Potato haulm is put over 
the straw.— Leaflet No. 173 of the Hoard of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black spot on Tomatoes- — I Khali he «lad if you 
will tell me what is the matter with the cnrlosed 
Tomato? The plants, grown in a house with the ;iir 
left on all night, are quite healthy. It is a large 
house, and several more Tomatoes are going in tlie- 
same way. If it is a disease, should the whole hou^t* 
he cleared?— Mas. Urossley, Maltby, Rotherham. 

[Your Tomatoes have b?en attacked by a 
fungus known as Cladosporium fulvuin.’ It 
germinates soonest in moisture, and in the 
morning any moisture that may have accu¬ 
mulated through vapour arising from the soil 
during the night, and become condensed, in¬ 
variably runs down to the lowest point of 
the fruit ju.st where the decaying bloom is. 
The moisture would do no harm were there 
no spores of the fungus in the house. These, 
settling on the fruits, are washed by the mois¬ 
ture down to the flower-base, or apex, and at 
once become fertile or active, penetrating the 
fruit through the tiny orifice left by the de¬ 
caying bloom. Then it commences to spread, 
and in its growth preying upon the flesh or 
tissue, causes it to blacken or decay, just as 
is seen in your fruits. Too commonly ama¬ 
teurs water Tomato plants too freely, especi¬ 
ally doing so towards night, then shutting tire 
house or frame close, quite bottling in any 
vapour that is certain to exhale during the 
night. Watering should be done early in the 
morning, and then with the house thrown 
open and ample ventilation provided, the 
atmosphere is dried, and there is little vapour 
created at night. It is too much assumed 
that the Tomato needs ample moisture, and 
often the plants are watered and syringed as 
freely as Cucumbers. That is a great mis¬ 
take. The Tomato is a native of a hot, dry 
country, and the conditions found in its 
native habitat should be materially furnished 
in ordinary culture. The black spot seems to 
be common with amateurs. That is because 
they do not so well understand the conditions 
of culture and treatment needed. Profes¬ 
sional growers who give their plants very 
limited root area, never a rich soil, but fairly 
good holding “loam, seldom give manure 
dressings, using liquid-manure with modera¬ 
tion and applying it, perhaps, only once a 
week, after the fruits have begun to swell. 
They are seldom troubled with the disease. 
It also exhibits itself rarely outdoors, except 
in cold, wet seasons. Once the spot is seen 
on the fruits, cure, so far as these affected 
parts are concerned, is impossible. They 
should be at once picked off, taken away, 
and destroyed. The best cure for this trouble 
is to dissolve 10 oz. of sulphate of potassium 
or liver of sulphur in two quarts of boiling 
water, adding two gallons of water, and 
syringing the plants with this.] 

Purple Sprouting Broccoli.— Like the cor¬ 
respondents at page 97, I, too, have a good 
word for this. 1 prefer this to white Broc¬ 
coli. I am convinced that next to Brussels 
Sprouts this is the most profitable of all 
green crops. I am pleased to see “A. D.” 
refers to the miserable way this is marketed 
and seen in shops. In a cottage garden near 
me there has been this spring one of the 
finest rows I have ever seen. This was 
planted close to the path, so that but little 
room is taken up. In this position good 
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young shoots can be had for many weeks 
without occupying valuable space. It is 
worthy of note that those needing it can grow 
both early and late kinds. The early form 
is at its best at least three weeks before the 
other. I grow both. It is not wise to en w 

courage too strong growth in autumn, as this and the young branches more eltnder. 
suffers in severe cold. I sow during early longing to the same section is 
May, and plant out at twice. —J. C. h. I Bophora 


land plants mentioned by Lord Annesley as 
thriving at Castlewellan. There is a variety 
of the above known as 

S. T. microphylla, which was formerly 
classed as a distinct species. Beside its 
smaller leafage, the flowers are also shorter, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


macrocarpa, known also ns 
Edwardsia chilensis, a native of Chili, but 
very little known in this country. The 
flowers are also yellow, and borne in the 
spring. 

Sophora japonica. despite its specific 
name, is now regarded as really a native of 
and an introduction into 
It is a handsome tree, 


THE NEW ZEALAND LABURNUM 
(SOPHORA TETRAPTERA). 

For many years the only recognised species China or Corea, 
of Sophora in our gardens was the beautiful Japanese gardens 
autumn-flowering tree. Sophora japonica, but i which, however hot and dry the summer may 
now the list is a fairly extensive one, owing, be, retains the rich green of its foliage till 
in the first place, to various discoveries in the autumn, while the racemes of creamy 
China, and, secondly, to the fact that the flowers, borne about the end of August, are 
different Edwardsias are now included in the | at their best long after the flowering period 
g *nuA Sophora. That herewith figured, of all our hardy trees is over. As a weeping 


Eclwardwia tetraptera. From specimen sent by Messrs. R. Veitch and Son, Exeter. 

Sophora tetraptera. was introduced : tree, the variety pendula is a very striking 
from New Zealand as long ago as 1772, and 1 one. Another rare and beautiful species is 
was then, and for many years subsequently, S. secundiflora, from Texas and New 
known as Edwardsia tetraptera, or by one of Mexico, a low, dense tree or leafy shrub, with 
its synonyms, E. grandiflora and E. Mncna- | ornamental foliage composed of neat, rounded 
biana. It is an exceedingly handsome, large , leaflets, with a glossy surface and sweet- 
shrub, or comparatively small tree, whose scented violet-blue flowers borne in a dense 
flowers, borne in clusters, as may be well , spike. These are followed by silvery pods 
seen in the accompanying illustration, are of containing bright red seeds. The plant is not 
a deep yellow colour, while the prominent easily obtained, but is hardy with protection 
calyx is of a bronzy gold hue. Hpring is its in our more favoured districts. 


same manner as the Furze does in this 
country. It has proved hardy in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, and flowers about mid¬ 
summer. 

The Kew Hand List contains the names of 
the following species: B. Korolkowi, China; 

S. pachycarpa, China; and B. violacea, 
China. _ X. 

BERBEIUS DARWINI. 

When raised in quantity from seed, and the 
plants have reached the flowering stage, a 
most interesting variation may often be ob¬ 
served in the colour of the blossoms of this 
shrub. While the flowers of the majority 
are of the typical orange tint, in some they 
aro of a rich yellow, more nearly approach¬ 
ing in this respect the beautiful Berberis 
stenophylla, and a few may often be selected 
in which the orange is so deeply suffused 
with red as to suggest that it might be pos¬ 
sible by continual selection to obtain a bright 
red variety of this handsome Barberry. The 
typical form of Berberis Dar- 
vvini is from its hnndsome 
masses of dark green leafage, 
lit up in the month of May by 
its gorgeous blossoms, en¬ 
titled to rank as one of the 
very finest of all our hardy 
evergreen shrubs, for it has in 
this section very few rivals. 
One of its progeny, the golden- 
flowered Berberis stenophylla, 
is, perhaps, its most formid¬ 
able rival. Another point in 
favour of Berberis Darwini is 
that it is not particular in its 
cultural requirements, though 
it thrives best in a deep, well- 
drained, yet moderately moist 
loam. The rich purple berries, 
with a bloom on them like a 
well-finished Grape, add in 
early autumn another very 
attractive feature. Beside its 
great ornamental value, Ber¬ 
beris Darwini is of especial 
interest, ns it commemorates 
the name of the great natural¬ 
ist Darwin, by whom it was 
discovered on the Island of 
Chiloe, off the coast of Chili, 
during the voyage of the 
Beagle. For its actual intro¬ 
duction, however, we are in¬ 
debted to William Lobb, who, 
travelling in South America 
in the forties on behalf of 
Messrs. Veitch, sent home this 
and many other beautiful 
plants. 

Berberis stenophylla, above 
alluded to, is an accidental 
hybrid between Berberis Dar¬ 
wini and the small-flowered 
Berberis enipetrifolia. It is a 
beautiful shrub, of more vigor¬ 
ous growth than either of it© 
parents, and forms a more 
graceful specimen than Ber¬ 
beris Darwini. Which is the 
prettier is at least an open 
question, but in most gardens 
a place may well be found for both. X. 


season of blooming, and some grandly 
flowered sprays were lately shown at one of 
the recent meetings of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. The foliage, too, is very 
pretty, the light pinnate leaves being of a 
somewhat silky texture. Ornamental though 
it be, this Sophora, in common with many 
other plants from the same region, cannot be 
grown out-of-doors without protection, un¬ 
less in the milder parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. In Devon .and Cornwall it may be I in Western China 
often met with, while i jj£ Ireland it ^nds a Veitch’s traveller, 
place among the sel< 
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S. viciifolTa would not be regarded as a 
member of the same genus, for it is in habit 
essentially a shrub that flowers freely when 
1 little more than a yard high. The leaves are 
I pinnate, each from 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
and composed of eight to ten pairs of leaflets, 
i The Pea-shaped flowers, each a little over 
half an inch in length, are white, suffused 
1 more or less with blue, and disposed in small 
terminal racemes. In the province of Yunnan, 
it is said bv Messrs. 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, to 
clothe stretches of almost barren land in the 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pyrus Tschonoski.— This is a distinct and 
beautiful addition to hardy spring-flowering 
trees. It is the only Pear tree which is indi¬ 
genous to Japan, the Chinese P. sinensis, a 
common cultivated fruit-tree in all parts of 
the Empire, having become naturalised and 
widely spread in that country. P. Tschonoski 
is evidently very rare, and was first discovered 
by a Russian named Tschonosky on the 
slopes of Fugi-san, but it was not until Pro¬ 
fessor Sargent and Mr. J. H. Veitch dis¬ 
covered it some twelve years ago in the 
grounds of a temple near Nekatsugawa and 
in the woods at the head of the Ysui-toge that 
it was introduced to cultivation. In its 
native habitat P. Tschonoski grows to a height 
of from 30 feet to 40 feet, with a trunk 1 foot 
in diameter, and a narrow round topped 
head. The flowers, which are each about an 
inch in diameteflJ arcifS'trle^rt^cented, and ar© 
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borne about five in a cluster on short pedicels 
at the end of very short lateral branchlets, 
the petals being almost white, with pink 
margins. The fruits are of a dull yellow 
colour, with one side sometimes rosy-red. 
Young trees of it are now in flower at Kew. 
It is evidently ns hardy as other Japanese 
favourites .—The Field. 


FRUIT. 


RED SPIDER IN FRUIT HOUSES. 

A DRY, cold winter, succeeded by a keen, 
harsh spring, with wind blowing principally 
from the north and east, may well be dreaded 
by the practical fruit grower, for he knows 
how quickly incessant firing, accompanied, 
perhaps, by dryness at the roots, brings 
spider and other insects into existence. The 
past season has been especially favourable 
to the rapid spread of our worst of all in¬ 
sects—red-spider—in vineries, and, unless 
timely steps are taken, soon we may expect 
to hear of the most promising crops of Grapes 
having been marred or spoiled by this in¬ 
sidious little pest. Spicier is sometimes 
carried from one house to another not only 
by plants, but by the attendants whose duties 
take them through every compartment many 
times in the course of the day. The most 
common cause of its premature appearance, 
however, is due to imperfect cleansing in 
winter; it may be of the bark of the Vines, 
or it may l>e of some part of the structure 
itself. Be this as it may, the most fertile 
cause of its spread is dryness of the atmos¬ 
phere from incessant fire heat, imperfect 
ventilation, and an insufficiency of water to 
the roots. 

Dryness l>eing the cause of its development, 
it is but reasonable to'assume that water is 
the best agent of destruction ; but then it, 
unfortunately, happens that incessant syring¬ 
ing soon destroys the bloom and renders 
Grapes unmarketable, if not uneatable. Still, 
whatever insecticides may be used, water to 
the roots, water wherever it can be applied, 
must be accepted as one of the most potent 
auxiliary agents in its destruction. Soft 
water, free From lime, is best, and a thorough 
drenching that will wet every leaf and berry 
will do less harm than light showers of spray ; 
but, prevention being better than cure, I 
have always made a practice of putting in a 
syringeful of soft water wherever it can be 
driven against the foliage without running 
the risk of wetting a berry. Rather late in 
the evening is the best time to apply this 
preventive remedy, and some little practice 
with a trusty syringe is necessary, blit it can, 
and has been done here for years with the 
most satisfactory results. When this does 
not produce the desired effect, and the spider 
from old spurs fastens on the leaves immedi¬ 
ately above the bunches, sponging with soapy 
water, a decoction of Quassia chips, or To¬ 
bacco, often nips the enemy; and, last of 
all, in one or more of its many forms comes' 
sulphur. Sulphur, however, is not always a 
harmless remedy, as many a house of Vines, 
by its use or abuse, has been ruined for years 
in the tw inkling of an eye. This remark need 
not deter careful people from using it, as we 
frequently hear of mishaps brought about by 
the injudicious application of some of our 
oldest and best-tried insecticides. Sulphur, 
in the first place, should never be applied to 
the pijies until after the Grapes have passed 
the stoning stage, otherwise rust will most 
likely follow', and then even tender varieties, 
like the Froutignans and Chasselas Musque, 
often suffer. In the second place, it should 
never be applied to brick flues, if such still 
exist, to iron that has been heated in the fire, 
or newly slaked lumps of lime, at one time so 
strongly recommended. It may, however, be 
applied as a paint or wash to the hot-w'ater 
pipes after they have been heated to a degree 
that will render them uncomfortably hot to 
the hand when placed upon them. To pre¬ 
pare a vinery for the fumes it should be shut 
up hot and dry. at a temperature ranging 
from 80 degs. to 90 degs.. Ihe wash being ap¬ 
plied after the sun has left the roof, when 
the ventilators may be kept close throughout 
the night. They must, however, be oj>ened 
very earlv the follqwmg morning, jlnd unless 
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the operation is to be repeated, when shad¬ 
ing should be resorted to, the walls, floors, 
and all available foliage should be well 
syringed, not only to break up the webs, but 
to produce vapour that will render the fumes 
harmless to the leaves. If the first painting 
does not make a clearance, it may be repeated 
once, or perhaps twice, at intervals of two or 
three days. Many people paint the pipes 
first and heat them afterwards ; but this is 
a mistake, as they should be hot enough to 
vaporise the sulphur the moment it is ap¬ 
plied. In vineries subject to annual attacks, 
gardeners use sulphur in the winter dressing, 
also with the lime applied to the walls, and 
not nil frequently distribute it over the stems 
and leaves with the sulphurator ; but the best 
of all preventives is generous culture, with 
an abundance of air, water, and atmospheric 
moisture, and last, but not least, moderate 
cropping. 


MULCHING FRUIT TREES. 

If the present prospects of a fruitful season 
be realised, the conserving of moisture about 
the roots of fruit-trees will have to be 
attended to by mulching. That this is the 
best form of conserving moisture cannot be 
denied, whether artificial waterings have to 
be jierformed or not. If a dry season should 
ensue, trees carrying a heavy crop of fruit 
will require material support. On light soils 
the want of moisture about the roots is soon 
felt, and as artificial watering is, as a rule, 
out of the question, early middling will assist 
the trees considerably. In the case of bush 
fruits, either Currants, Gooseberries, or 
Raspberries, I mulch with short manure at 
the close of the winter season after the prun¬ 
ing has been performed, and the trees derive 
great benefit from such applications. This 
mulching, in addition to conserving the mois¬ 
ture, attracts the roots to the surface. It is 
generally the trees growing against walls 
which feed the ill effects of the want of mois¬ 
ture the quickest, and such as these should 
receive the earliest attention. Peaches and 
Nectarines on south walls should, un¬ 
doubtedly, be mulched, as these very quickly 
feel the ill effects of the want of moisture. 
Where a fair width of border is given up un¬ 
disturbed to the roots, this should have a 
layer of littery manure spread about the sur¬ 
face to quite a width of 5 feet. Apricots, 
Plums. Pears, especially those worked on the 
shallow-rooting Quince stock, also quickly 
feel the effects of drought, and the earlier 
such an aid as mulching can be applied it 
will be all the better for the future prospects 
of the fruit. Bush Apples growing on either 
of the dwarfing stocks should also bo mulched, 
this l>eing very essential on light soils. There 
is not a fruit-bearing subject in either the 
orchard or garden which would not derive 
marked benefit from mulching. It is of no 
use to wait until the soil loses its principal 
moisture before applying a mulch, as when 
this escapes the value of mulching is consider¬ 
ably lessened. Where there is lack of mulch¬ 
ing material the wall-trees should have first, 
attention, as the free use of the hoe about 
the surface of those growing in the open 
quarters, especially in the case of small bush 
fruits, will assist in conserving the moisture 
considerably. H. A. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Late Crapes.— On cold nights thick- 
skinned Grapes, such as Gros Column and 
Muscats, must have some heat. Whenever 
the thermometer falls below 60 degs., turn 
on a little warmth. We have grown fairly 

? ;ood Black Hamburghs without fire-heat. We 
lave, in fact, one unheated house planted 
with Hamburghs, but by opening doors of 
connecting house, to which it forms a sort of 
corridor, we get fairly good Grapes, and as 
they are cut as soon as ripe, not much harm 
is done. In a general way, all vineries should 
be heated, though it may not be necessary to 
use the fire for early kinds of Grapes, ex- 
c.-pt in wet or cold weather, but thick skinned 
Grapes which require time and warmth to 
ripen must have a little warmth for some 
time longer yet. Grapes should be thinned 
before the berries crowd each other, and 
keeping Grapes should be thinned more than 
those which will b? cleared early. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Eggs of Insect.— In the enclosed box are several 
little round balls and one larger one—presumably, 
eggs. Would you kindly tell me the name of the 
insert laying such eggs '-A. 

[The eggs which you sent are those of one 
of the earthworms, or, rather, they are 
cocoons containing a number of eggs, only » 
few of which hatch—sometimes only one. 
These cocoons are deposited either on the 
surface of the soil or at various depths below 
it.—G. 8. S.j 

Mites in Oak-tree-- Can you tell me what tin- 
inserts are that you will find in the enclosed box ' 
They swarm in the cracks and holts in the branches 
of Evergreen Oaks here, and in one rase in an 
Austrian Fir, where secured to a. stake with a band. 
1 have not noticed them .before this year, but this 
tnay he from lack of observation.— Whin-Hcrst. 

[The little creatures which you find in tin? 
bark of your trees are one of the beetle mites 
belonging to the family Oribatidas. They 
will not injure the trees in any way.—- 
G. 8. 8.] 

The Raspberry beetle. — 1 am enclosing with this 
a flower from the Logan berry with a small beetle 
found in it. In previous years this pest has caused 
great havoc in the fruit, as hardly any berries were 
free from deformity caused by a grub, presumably, 
of this beetle. Can you suggest any remedy 1 might 
try for this '-M. H. W. 

[The little beetles injuring the blossoms of 
your Logan berry are specimens of the Rasp¬ 
berry beetle (Byturus tomentosus), which 
sometimes cause much injury to the Rasp 
berry crop. This is a very destructive pest, 
as the beetles injure the flowers and their 
grubs spoil the fruit. The beetles fly very 
readily, especially in bright, warm weather, 
but they may be caught on a dull morning 
by shaking the flowers over bags soaked in 
paraffin oil, tarred boards or baskets tarred 
inside, or over anything sticky. When the 
bush is pruned burn all prunings and remove 
any rubbish that may have accumulated at 
the base of the plant. The grubs make little 
cocoons, in which they undergo their trans¬ 
formation in inequalities in the bark of the 
stems or other sheltered places. From these 
cocoons the beetles emerge the following 
spring. It would, probably, l>e useful to 
spray the plant with a caustic alkali wash in 
the course of the winter before there are any 
signs of the buds opening.— G. 8. S.] 

Pines, moths injuring —With this 1 send some 
shoots that have been destroyed by a grub that eats 
its way up the shoots and causes it to fall off. I am 
trying to get rid of this pest, but, having a planta¬ 
tion with a great number of Firs in it, find it a 
serious matter to exterminate it. Can you kindly tell 
me what can be done in the matter?—M. Thomas. 

[Your Pine-shoots have been attacked by 
the caterpillars of the Tortrix moth (Re- 
tinia buolina). This is a difficult pest to de¬ 
stroy, as the insect undergoes its transforma¬ 
tions within the shoots, so that it cannot 
then be reached by any insecticide. Tlio 
moths may be found in July and August. If 
during the time that they are about the 
shoots could be rendered unpleasant by 
spraying frequently with a solution of paraf¬ 
fin emulsion or some other insecticide of that 
nature, the moths might be deterred from 
laying their eggs on them. Of course, cut¬ 
ting off and burning the infested shoots is an 
ideal way of destroying the pest, if it could 
be properly carried out, but with trees of 
any size this is practically impossible.— 
G. 8. S.] 

Injury to Pir-trees—I am sending you a branch 
of a Fir-tree, which, apparently, lias been attacked 
by a fungoid growth. The tree grew in a shrubbery, 
rather thickly planted in some places. I noticed that 
one tree attacked was under some spreading Elms, 
but the one I send pieces of is quite in the open, 
alongside a gravel path. Is there any way of cheek¬ 
ing the pest, and is it likely to spread? I have been 
at some trouble in planting a great many young Firs 
round my house, which is at a considerable elevation, 
and subject to strong winds.— W. Howard Flanders. 

["When sending queries, kindly read our 
rules as to writing on one side of the paper 
only. The branch of your Fir-tree is not 
infested bv a fungus, but by one of the 
aphides, the Spruce gall aphis (Chernies 
abietis). Some of the females hibernate, and 
in the spring each selects a bud which is just 
beginning to open, and, piercing the base of 
the young leaves, feeds on their juices. This 
prevents them from growing in the normal 
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manner, and their bases thicken and swell, 
eventually each taking the form of a cell. 
At the same time, the aphis has laid her 
eggs on or near the bud, and the young which 
are hatched from these in their turn begin 
to puncture the already deformed leaves. The 
cells become larger, and may sometimes con¬ 
tain as many as fifty individuals. In this 
way these galls.are formed. More often than 
not the cells entirely surround the central 
axis, in which case the gall very much re¬ 
sembles a small Fir cone. The galls should, 
when possible, be cut off before the aphides 
escape from them, which is usually about the 
end of June. Trees which are very badly 
attacked had better be cut down and the 
small branches and shoots burnt. Thoroughly 
wetting the tree's with a solution of paraffin 
emulsion, or some other wash, in July would, 
no doubt, kill a large number of the aphides. 
—G. S. S.] 

Caterpillars injuring Apple trees -Sonic of 
my standard Apple-trees, of al>out five years’ growth, 
are attacked with a caterpillar, sample of which I 
send herewith. I shall he very grateful if you will 
tell ine how to deal with this pest /-A. J. B. 

[Your Apple-trees are attacked by the 
caterpillars of a small moth belonging to the 
family Tortricidae. It is almost impossible 
to kill the caterpillais now, unless the trees 
are comparatively small, as spraying is of 


little use, considering how the caterpillars 
are hidden by the leaves they fasten together, 
so that no insecticide can be made to reach 
them, and for the 6ame reason their food 
cannot be poisoned. If every part of the 
tree can be reached, handpicking is by far 
the best remedy. Some may be shaken out 
of their quarters. Next year, as soon as the 
buds begin to burst, spray with the following 
mixture : —oz. of acetate of lead ; 1 oz. 
arsenate of soda; dissolved in ten gallons of 
water. Mix thoroughly, and add 1 lb. of 
treacle.—G. S. S.] 

The St Marks fly.-II avlng been a reader of 
your valuable paper for many years, kindly tell me 
what the fly, spe< iitien of which 1 send, is/ ’ There is 
a lot round my lit inch pots of Carnations that I am 
growing for exhibition. Will they injure the plants’/ 
— K. Makepeace. 

[The-fly you sent is a specimen of the com¬ 
mon St. Mark’s fly (Bibio Marci). These in¬ 
sects are frequently very abundant at this 
time of year. They fly badly, compared with 
other flies, and settle on shrubs and plants. 
They lay their eggs in the soil. The grubs 
which are hatched from these eggs are very 
injurious to the roots of plants.—G. S. S.] 

Gooseberry bushes, spots on — I send you some 
Gooseberry-shoots, which my gardener has shown me. 
Several bushes in one eorner are affected. Kindly let 
me know if this is the new American pest, and what 
1 should do? There were some small insects on, but 
they seemed to have dropped olf.—G. B. Reid. 

[Your Gooseberry sjio^ts are not attacked 
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by the American Gooseberry mildew, nor, as 
far as I can see, by any fungus. The little 
black specks on the stems are very common 
on Gooseberry plants, but the cause of them 
I do not know. You speak of the bushes be¬ 
ing in a corner. Are they sufficiently ex¬ 
posed to light and air?—G. 8. 8.] 

American blight on Apple-trees. Three 
years ago I found in my newly-acquired gar¬ 
den a dozen large espalier Apple-trees, which 
my gardener tells me were planted about 
forty years ago. They were a mass of Ameri¬ 
can blight long rows of barnacle line excres¬ 
cences along the branches, and thick knobs 
at every point. These in summer were trans¬ 
formed into tufts of grey wool, the leaves were 
shrivelled, and, of course, no fruit. In 
February, 1905, I got the pamphlet issued by 
the Board of Agriculture. The trees were 
well scrubbed with a bard painter’s brush, 
charged with the mixture of soft soap and 
•paraffin in . hike warm water, for which 
accurate directions are there given. In 
April they were sprayed with the caustic 
<oda and potash* During the summer the 
few lumps which had escaped notice were 
touched with a brush dipped in parnffin. Last 
vear (190G) the trees were covered with fine 
healthy foliage ; all the barnacles and knobs 
remained dormant, apparently tightly sealed 
ip. This spring every tree has been a mass 


of blossom, and there is a splendid promise 
of fruit. —(Mrs.) M. St. A. Kaye. 


Value of Eureka paper —Will some reader who 
tnay have tried it be good enough to inform me the 
value of Eureka paper for houses and frame*’/ Is it 
any use trying to grow under it Roses such as Teas? 
Will they bloom, or is the light too dim? It is said 
to be very good for some sorts of flowers, but I wish 
particularly to try it for Roses, if you think it would 
be any use. I would not mind so mueh if the blooms 
were not very numerous, provided the plants were 
strong and there was a moderate supply of good 
blooms. 1 am not growing for profit, but for pleasure, 
and cannot alford glass of the size of a greenhouse. 
It may, perhaps, be within your knowledge of some 
particular kind of Rose which would do well under 
this paper? I enclose for your guidance a small 
portion of hii old sample of this paper.—E preka. 

[We have hnd no experience of the paper 
as a substitute for glass in the roofing of 
greenhouses, but should say that it is of far 
too opaque a nature for Roses to succeed 
und?r it. The only things we can suggest as 
likely to thrive when permanently covered 
with it are some Ferns, particularly what 
are known as Filmy Ferns, as they will grow 
in spots where they g^t a minimum of light. 
At the same time, it might be very useful a6 
a temporary protection for plants.] 


Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. ]s. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3Jd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2». for the two. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

This is a show bloom as well as a good gar¬ 
den Rose. The form of flower, high centred 
and full of petals, is one much cherished by 
the exhibitor, and in these days of, shall I 
say, flimsy novelties, a good lasting flower 
is accorded a ready welcome. Queen of 
Spain emanates from Antoine Rivoire, and 
what better parent could a Rose possess? 
This latter grand variety has been gaining 
more friends every year since its introduc¬ 
tion, and we find it now more popular than 
ever, especially, for pots. I quite expect to 
find Queen of Spain equally serviceable. The 
colour is a pale flesh, shading darker to 
centre, with some of these subtle tints that 
these Hybrid Teas develop under various con¬ 
ditions of temperature and environment. It 
has a splendid upright stem, which carries 
the blossoms erect, a valuable trait in a for¬ 
cing Rose as it is for the garden. The blos¬ 
soms are large and very constant. When the 
raisers—Messrs. Bide and Son, of Farnham - 
exhibited the Rose at Holland House last 
year, they put up a quantity of blooms, 
everyone almost perfect, and they informed 
mo that nearly every flower conics good. I 
should say that from maiden or yearling 
plants some fine flowers can be had. All who 
exhibit should procure plants now, and bud as 
many as they possibly can this summer, for a 
flower of this variety will be valuable to the 
exhibitor as a middle row specimen. I 
thought when I saw the Rose at Holland 
House that we should soon be able to dis¬ 
pense with Bessie Brown, a Rose that, al¬ 
though superb in the hands of the expert, is a 
poor sort for the novice. We want Roses that 
aw 1 always good, if grown under ordinary 
conditions. Rosa. 


A pretty Rose combination for an arch. 

Arches and pergolas are now so often found 
in gardens that ideas gained by actual experi¬ 
ence, as pointed out by “Rosa” in his note 
on page 162, cannot be other than of extreme 
service to those who have to plant experi¬ 
mentally. An arch of ours, which affords 
more pleasure than any, is planted with Rose 
Reine Olga de Wiirtemburg and Rcsa Bru- 
nonis. Both are strong growers, sending up 
suckers which will extend the whole width of 
the arch, and intermingling, the large clus¬ 
ters of pure white Bramble-like flowers of 
R. Brunonis set off to perfection the bright 
and shapely blossoms of its companion. 
There is also the bronze or copjjory tone in 
the foliage of Reine Olga, which also hel|>s to 
form such a pleasing contrast. These strong 
sucker shoots, when preserved their whole 
length, break and give flowering sprays freely 
the next season, as also does the coloured 
variety. Reine Olga de Wurtemburg belongs 
to the Hybrid Tea section, and, as a pillar, 
pergola, or garden arch variety, has few 
rivals. R. Brunonis lias pale glaucous foli¬ 
age, which is quite distinct, and there is also 
a semi-double form ns well as the single. In 
order to secure these contrasts of foliage and 
flower it is necessary to choose strong-grow¬ 
ing kinds, so that, each can extend to the 
limit in the opposite direction one to the 
other. A weak Rose growing in the company 
of a vigorous one would soon suffer.—W. S. 

Rose Claire Jacquier. -For clothing a terrace 
or stone pillar, whether dwarf or lofty, this is a use¬ 
ful Rose, beautiful not only in its blossoms, but also 
in the pretty, bronzy foliage, particularly in spring 
and early summer. Its flowers are produced in 
clusters, which arc of a rich colour. For button-holes 
the flowers can he turned to good account, because 
so small and shapely. It is a strong grower, sending 
up ground suckers, which adapt themselves to the 
purpose in question so well. Certainly there is not 
the great wealth of colour afforded by the Crimson 
Rambler type, but there is a longer season of use¬ 
fulness.—\V. 8. 

Rose Gustave Grunerwald <HT>. This is an 
ideal garden Rose, possessing as it does vigour, up¬ 
right growths, bold blossom, and charming colour (a 
bright carmine-pink, with a lovely yellow base). The 
form of the flower is inclined to cup-shape, hut the 
centre is well raised, at times almost to a point. It 
is the vigour of the growth which appeals to me. 
Nothing looks so miserable as a stunted Rose-plant 
trying to develop a bloom: hut when lusty vigour is 
combined with beauty of blossom, then we do well 
to extend the culture of such Roses.— Rosa. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

NEW EARLY-FLOWERING SINGLES. 

Chrysanthemums of the single-flowered 
type (both large and small) are increas¬ 
ing in popular esteem, and the one desire for 
some years past has been to get single- 
flowered kinds that would blossom outdoors 
with comparatively little trouble. Last 
autumn I saw a collect ion of outdoor single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums towards the end 
of September. With few exceptions the 
plants then in bloom were seedlings flowering 
for the first time, and the collection, as a 
whole, showed a remarkable advance on any 
previous effort. The habit, of almost every 

f dant was satisfactory. Dwarf to medium 
leight, with a bushy or branching habit of 
growth, characterised all the better sorts, and 
the diverse colouring of the blossoms, to¬ 
gether with the delightful stellate form of 
many of them, stamped these new single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums as a most beauti¬ 
ful addition to our autumn-flowering plants. 
There were also a great many flowers of cor¬ 
rect florists’ form, the broader florets all 
evenly disposed round a nicely-formed disc, 
and, ill many cases, the blossoms were borne 
in handsome sprays that could be gathered 
in sheaves, so free flowering were they. Many 
of the plants did not exceed 18 inches in 
height, a goodly number were 12 feet, the 
greater number varying in height between 
2 feet and 3 feet, and none really tall. Several 
of the varieties have received the first class 
certificate of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society or the award of merit of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, which facts prove the 
value of these newer introductions. 

Readers of Gardening Illustrated may 
be interested to learn the names of some of 
the better sorts. White kinds that come into 
flower in August or September are well re- 
iresented by Florence Gillhani, pure white, 
arge flower; Weald, another pure white 
flower of large size; Walter Bradbury, with 
pure white broad florets, making a large flower 
and a free-flowering variety, hearing grace 
ful sprays of French white blossoms, with 
tubular florets, named Paris. A good fiery- 
red, of medium size and very pretty, is 
Majestic, the plants of which attain a height 
of about 3 feet in August. For the same 
period Ruby, a deep crimson, of medium size 
and distinctly pretty, is worthy of mention. 
A good rosy-crimson is The Carlton, a flower 
of medium size, borne on stiff, erect flower- 
stalks. Gem of Merstham is a large flower 
of deep crimson colour, with a golden disc, 
and the plant is a continuous bloomer from 
August onward. Mersthani Glory is another 
large bright crimson flower that has a small 
white zone round a yellow disc. Cupid is a 
flower of charming stellate form, colour 
white, tinted blush-rose. This is an ideal 
border plant, and possesses a very dwarf 
habit—perhaps not more thnn 15 inches in 
height. Among the yellow kinds conspicuous 
was Kingcup, a bright yellow of medium size 
and free flowering. A light yellow' of a tak¬ 
ing kind is Terpsichore, also a free bloomer. 
Another good kind belonging to the small- 
flowered section is Juno. This is a good yel¬ 
low, flowering in August. Eric bears flowers 
of medium size of a bronzy-yellow colour in 
August on plants 2 feet high. A variety with 
starry flowers of a golden-buff colour is 
Bound’s Favourite. Another stellate flower 
is Blush Star. It is free flowering, and the 
blossoms are borne on li^ht. elegant sprays. 
A warm-coloured flower is Surrey, and par¬ 
ticularly fine under artificial light ; salmon- 
cerise aptly describes the colour, and the 
flowers may be gathered in handsome sprays. 
The Downs is another of the larger-flowered 
sorts, hearing rosy-lilac blossoms on long 
footstalks. Early Row? may be regarded as 
an early form of Miss Rose, so popular in 
November. It is very free flowering, and has 
a compact habit. The blush-rose flowers are 
borne in dense clusters. A beautiful terra¬ 
cotta flower is Evelyn Neale. The blossoms 
are large, and arc seen in fine form in late 
August and September. The Navy is another 
excellent reddish terra-cotta flower of large 
size. A small-flowered terra-cotta variety is 
Dr. Ingram. A lovely shade of terra-cotta 
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is seen in The Veldt, a flower of medium 
size and in fine form in September; height, 
18 inches. E. G. 


SOIL FOR FINAL POTTING. 

The preparation of the soil for the final pot¬ 
ting into flowering pots of a large collection 
of Chrysanthemums, no matter for what pur¬ 
pose they are intended, entails a certain 
amount of time and forethought, particu¬ 
larly when the necessary ingredients are not 
at hand. Successful results depend much 
upon the soil used, therefore any prepara¬ 
tions now made will bo found an advantage, 
such as placing soil, etc., under cover to he 
sufficiently dry when used ; the ordering of 
bones, or whatever artificial manure is 
thought best. Soils of a complex nature are 
often recommended, as if elaborate mixtures 
necessarily possess extraordinary virtues. 
Good soil n important, but it is only one elc . 
incut in the case. The effects of tin' best 
compost that can possibly be obtained may 
be completely nullified by errors in watering 
and general management. The after treat¬ 
ment of the plants is the all-important part 
to be studied, as the.se plants have such a 
short, season of growth, and so much has to 
bo done in a few months, that they must have 
every attention. To this end the composi¬ 
tion of the soil is not of so much importance 
as after feeding. The soil, then, while it 
contains food, must be regarded as a store for 
additional food which may bo required, and 
given from time to time. It is a mistake to 
suppose that soil must be prepared and 
stacked for six or twelve months previous to 
using it. No absolute rule can be laid down 
as to what mixture is the best, as soils differ 
so much in their nature in different parts of 
the country. 

Loam, as it is called, is composed of the 
top spit, of an old pasture, cut according to 
the depth of the fibrous roots of the Grass— 
in some places 3 inches deep, in others 
1£ inches, according to the time the pasture 
has been laid down. It should be cut some 
time previous to using, just long enough for 
the Grass to decay, but preserving the fibrous 
roots intact. If the turf is light in char¬ 
acter, and cut frohi where the land is of a 
sandy nature, ground oyster-shells should be 
added ; but if the turf is taken from a district 
where chalk and limestone abound, add more 
charcoal and wood-ashes in lieu of oyster 
shells. Charcoal is of great assistance in 
keeping the soil in the pots porous and acting 
as a storehouse for ammonia. If the turf is 
of a retentive character, remove the fine soil, 
as this prevents a quick passage of the water 
when applied copiously. Those growers hav¬ 
ing a rather light soil at disposal are much 
more favoured than those who have to de¬ 
pend upon soil which is of a clayey natuic. 
When light soil is used the moisture escapes 
from it quickly; consequently, feeding can 
be more frequently and safely carried out 
than in the case of soils of a retentive nature. 

Manure is the ingredient second in im¬ 
portance, and must be applied in some form 
or other. Well decomposed cow-manure is 
often recommended. This is wrong, because 
what beneficial properties can there possibly 
be in manure entirely decomposed? It is the 
same with decomposed hot bed manure. The 
violent heat, of the mass during fermentation 
dissipated the ammonia, which, above all 
things, should l>e preserved for the benefit of 
the plants. I do not approve of cow-manure 
in any shape. I consider it most injurious 
when used with soil of a heavy character, it 
being too close in nature and far too binding. 
The best manure is that prepared os if for a 
Mushroom-bed. shaking out more of the straw 
than would be required for the growth of 
Mushrooms, and retaining little else but. the 
droppings. It is thus sweetened whilst most 
of the ammonia is retained. This is the best 
manure to employ for soils, both of a heavy 
and a light character. Finely ground bones 
are better than |-inch bones, as the latter 
do not give out their manurial properties 
sufficiently during the short period in which 
the plants make their final growth and bloom. 
Dissolved bones are also beneficial when used 
in proper quantities. S. H. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR CUTTING. 
When the Chrysanthemum season is over, 
it is somewhat difficult to obtain material to 
roduce large masses of colour. Where, 
owever, attention is paid to growdng large 
flowering shrubs in pots, tubs, etc., abundant 
material can be had for cutting. 

I have some Persian Lilacs, blue and white, 
7 feet or 8 feet high, in small tubs and 
big pots. Spiraeas, and numerous other 
things, which keep up a supply of cut bloom 
till shrubs conic into bloom in the open air. 
Recently I saw in a small garden abundant 
evidence of how a conservatory may be kept 
gay at small cost by using flowering shrubs 
in pots. 1 was shown Laburnums, red and 
white Thorns, etc., that had been in the same 
pots for years. In summer these receive 
occasional soaking* of manurc-water. 

When the season is advanced enough, there 
is abundance of material from the open gar¬ 
den to give plenty of change. No sooner have 
the days begun to lengthen somewhat than 
you can get abundance of cut bloom. This 
winter I saw sprays of the red Dogwood used 
in a vase with Garry a elliptiea. In the large 
rooms of the Abbey shoots of the red flowering 
Currant, cut from 2 feet to 4 feet long, and 
placed in a vase alone, are very effective. 
The pink and the yellow forms may also be 
used in the same way. Darwin’s Barberry 
is equally good. Another beautiful 6hrub, 
when cut in the bud, is Spiraea callosa. The 
long, slender shoots of Spiraea Tliunbergi, 
full of small white flowers, are also useful to 
mingle with things that are stiff. The com¬ 
mon Mahonia Aquifolium, when the growth 
is vigorous and full of bloom, is hard to beat. 
Recently I saw spray* in bud of the common 
Black Thorn used for a dinner table, llaffn- 
dils being intermingled with them. The 
loaves of the Daffodil formed the greenery. 
Although common, 1 have not seen anything 
so beautiful for a long time. 

1 am convinced that if more of the lovely 
flowering shrubs and fewer of tho many 
common evergreens were planted, our gar¬ 
dens would be more interesting, and mate¬ 
rial of the best could lie had to cut from. 
Some think the blooming season of shrubs is 
short, but this is not so. They begin in 
February, going on into the autumn, when 
we have the Hibiscus, which affords fine 
material for cutting. J. Crook. 


Plants In oottage windows.— I have been 
very much struck lately by the variety and 
beauty of many plants that I have seen grow¬ 
ing in cottage windows. A journey I made 
into Warwickshire towards the middle of 
May demonstrated that, notwithstanding the 
fact that last winter was a hard one, many 
country people had managed to keep their 
window plants, and, among them, I noticed 
good specimens of Zonal Pelargoniums, Ivy¬ 
leaved sorts, as well as Fuchsias. Not, a few 
seemed to make a specialty of these three 
popular plants, but there are other subjects 
that seem to thrive in the cottage windows in 
the country. I saw, for instance, specimens 
of Hydrangeas full of bud, and Arum Lilies 
with many white spathes, and one very often 
comes across plants of Phyllocacti, that are 
not the most, attractive of subjects when not 
in bloom, owing to their disjointed and quaint 
shoots, but when in flower are very hand¬ 
some, and may 1>° grown and bloomed in a 
sunny window. We have now arrived at that 
time of year when window-plant growing is 
comparatively easy. What a deni may be 
done in ensuring a bright display by growing 
a few Zonals ! They flower so continuously, 
and never give much trouble. I know a house 
where Pcntstemons arc grown in pots with 
very satisfactory results, and if it were under¬ 
stood how easy these showy subjects are tc* 
grow, more would undertake their culture in 
pots. Of recent years more attention has 
been paid to the Sehizanthus, and, as a pot 
plant, it is worth the little trouble it gives. 
Several of the Spiraeas, like japoniea and 
multiflora, make capital plants for window 
growing, and for the next few months Bal¬ 
sams, possessing bright, showy, waxjr blos¬ 
soms, ought to be encouraged in windows 
having a sunny aspect.— Leahurst. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GERANIUMS (CRANE’S BILL). 

The hardy border Geraniums are among the 
most free "flowering perennials, and certainly 
among the most easily cultivated. Not a few 
of the kinds, and the larger growing ones 
more particularly, form bushes of good size 
and yield a profusion of blossoms for many 
weeks in succession. Nor is this profuse 
flowering confined to the larger growing 
species and their varieties ; the dwarfer forms 
bloom as freely and continuously. Seeds are 
in meet of the kinds produced quite freely, 
and by these means a good stock of young 
plants may be raised. All the kinds submit 
readily to division of the root tufts, and if 
the work, when necessary, is i>erforined in 
the spring of the year, very few losses will 
ensue. This season is by no means essential, 
however, and where light soils obtain I would 
not hesitate to divide the plants at any time 
in open weather from September to the end 


the flower and its general character, but 
somewhat also of the leaf characters: — 

G. armenum has purplish-crimson blos¬ 
soms of large size, freely produced ; foliage 
handsome and distinct; 2i feet high. 

G. Endressi.— A pretty species from the 
Pyrenees; 1J feet high, with a profusion of 
rose-coloured blossoms; habit dwarf and 
tufted, rootstock creeping. 

G. Fremontii.— A North American species 
with handsome foliage not unlike that of G. 
armenum, and with pale purplish blossoms. 
(See illustration, page 191.) 

G. ibekicum. — An excellent species from 
the Caucasus, the large, florin-sized flowers 
of a good clear blue ; height feet. This 
is, undoubtedly, one of the best of the whole 
genus, and a plant for every garden. In a 
mass the effect is very pronounced. (See 
illustration.) 

G. orandielorijm. -The Geranium we 
know by this name does not appear to be of 
«|>eeific origin, but it is certainly a very fine 
garden plant, and should b? in all collec- 


some Tulip, Golden Spire, writes as follows: 
“Years since, Mr. Baker, of Kew Gardens, 
gave this the Latin name of ‘ elegans lutea 
maxima.’ For garden nomenclature I had to 
give it an English name—Golden Spire. It is 
one of the sorts I took a fancy to, and have 
been growing it on from a few'bulbs. Now I 
have a few thousands. When, later on, I 
took it into my head to look up the neglected 
gardens of Ireland for these old remnants of 
a most isolated and most intelligent class in 
this country—the old gentry—I got this Tulip 
in one of their places. It is a fine thing, and 
I have always looked upon it as a specks.” 


PRIMROSES. 

I wish to know the proper time to divide and trans¬ 
plant Primroses,whether it is necessary to manure the 
soil, and if they should be allowed to remain in the 
same place two years running? The kinds I have are 
Wilson’s blue, purple, etc.— Bkginnlr. 

[The best period for dividing and trans¬ 
planting Primroses is after their flowering 
season, and if fine blooms are desired, then 



The Il>erian Crane's Bill (Geranium ibericum). 


of March. Pot plants may, of course, be 
planted over a more extended period, but in 
all cases the plants from the open ground 
are much superior, and endeavour should, 
therefore, be made to plant at a seasonable 
time. Deeply-dug and moderately-manured 
soil is best, and the plants do not require to 
be transplanted more frequently than every 
third year. Seed-raising is worth the atten 
tion of the amateur, and the plants so raised 
grow- vigorously and flower well. 

One thing should always be borne in mind 
in growing these plants in the border or other 
place—viz., the loose, free, open habit of the 
plants. To encourage this is the only way 
to see them in their natural beauty, and no¬ 
thing tends to a more disastrous result than 
to see the plants bunched or bundled together 
to a single stuke. Thus it is that many kinds 
grown in a natural manner would be beauti¬ 
ful in the upj*r portions of the rock garden, 
where the stems could always trail. 

The following are among the best of this 
family, and I shall not trouble the reader 
with intricate descriptions of the kinds men¬ 
tioned, because the accompanying illustra¬ 
tions give an excellent idea, not merely of 
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tions. The rich blue of its large, handsome 
flowers, touched at the bases of the petals 
with a reddish hue, gives the plant both 
character and distinction among its fellows. 

G. Phaeum is a European species, with 
very dark, medium-sized flowers. 

G. sanguineum is a dwarf plant covered 
with rosy-red flowers, and useful for the bor¬ 
der or the rock garden. There is a white 
variety, G. s. album, which is very pleasing. 

G. Wai.lichianum, from the Hima¬ 
layas, is a good plant on heavy soils, but on 
light soils it is liable to degenerate. In good 
condition the blossoms are rich blue, assum¬ 
ing a deeper, purer tone late in summer. 

G. pratense, in single and double forms, 
is useful for the wild garden, but generally 
too weedy for the choice border. 

G. argenteum. G. cinereum. G. c. roseum, 
and G. subcaulescens are pretty species, 
better suited to rather dry positions in the 
rock garden. These are of slow growth, 
very compact, and tufted. E. J. 


Tulip Colden Spire. —Mr. W. B. Hartland, | 
of Cork, sending us some floweis of a hand- 


; it is advisable to do this every year. There 
! are now so many beautiful varieties to be had, 
and their culture is so simple that it is really 
' surprising they are not more largely grown, 
as for a spring display few things are more 
beautiful. What is more, they will grow to 
| perfection where some plants would not thrive 
at all, and that with very little trouble, 
j Some of the bunch Primroses are exception¬ 
ally fine, passessing attractive colours, and 
the growing of them, as well as of the com¬ 
mon woodland sort, we have before advocated 
in these columns. How often the question is 
raised as to what can be grown under trees, 
or the shady side of a garden ! How fre¬ 
quently, too, one notices Quick hedges in 
gardens used as dividing fences at the foot of 
which nothing is grown ! This is just the 
spot for Primroses. At the moment I write 
these notes I have in my mind’s eye a garden 
' where there is such a hedge, some 50 yards 
i or more in length, and the narrow border 
skirting the path is a mass of Primroses, 
the result of a few plants taken from a wood 
a few years ago, which shed their seed, the 
young plants being carefully transplanted, 
and so there is now quite a colony of them. 
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As is well known, in the woodland, moisture, 
coolness, and shade prevail; it is, therefore, 
essential that, as far as possible, these con¬ 
ditions should obtain in the garden. Rich 
soil means a corresponding richness in the 
quality of flowers, and the compost beet 
suited for them is one of loam, leaf-soil, 
and rotted manure, with sharp coarse sand. 
8c*d may bo sown at this time of the year 
either in a prepared bed or in a cold-frame or 
in boxes, and plants resulting therefrom will 
bloom another spring. Primroses an* useful 
far spring bedding, ns by the time the posi¬ 
tions are wanted for the summer plants they 
have ceased to bloom, and inay then Ik* 
shifted without any detriment. In planting 
them under trees it is well to remember that 
they will not stand dryness without suffering, 
and, therefore, soil should lx* made rich with 
the addition of rotted manure, which will do 
a deal towards keeping the roots cool and 
moist. Amongst the bunch Primroses wc 
have many that are possessed of rich colours, 
as rose and blue, mauve and primrose and 
white, and for planting in masses they rival 
the Wallflowers in the spring. The double 
forms are less met with, inasmuch as they 
are not raised from seed, and their propaga¬ 
tion is by division, but we have in the single 
forms many that are of great beauty when 
massed together. In slmtblx’ries, under 
Silver Birches, Limes, and Thorns, etc., 
when these are putting out their new growth 
in April the Primroses make a fitting carpet, 
and give a beauty to any garden. It is not. 
of course, absolutely necessary that Prim¬ 
roses should be shifted every season, but, as 
we have said, the quality of the flowers is 
best retained thereby. One secs examples 
of this in the woodland, as often the best 
flowers are found on stray plants that have 
been produced from seeds blown into some 
cool and moist, half-shady place. Precisely 
the same conditions, as far as possible, should 
b* provided in the garden if success is to l>c 
achieved.] 

AURICULAR. 

Whether due to a late season or to a shrink¬ 
age of growers, or members, the recent 
Southern exhibition of the National Auricula 
Society, at the Horticultural Hall, was very 
limited, so far wi Auriculas were concerned. 
It. is regrettable such should be the case, be 
cause these hardy flowers, whether show or 
alpine, yet invariably grown in pots under 
glass, are, on the whole, comparatively easy 
to cultivate, and whilst to the genuine fancier 
the shows may have most interest, to the 
amateur or general public without doubt- the 
nlpiues ap|>eal. Had the collections staged 
by that veteran grower, Mr. J. Douglas, and 
one other trader been absent, the show would 
have 'been poor indeed. In some previous 
years “shows” came in considerable num¬ 
bers from Lancashire, but. exhibitors there¬ 
from are no longer in evidence, hence the 
show suffers. It is by no means improbable 
that the numerous other hardy spring-flower¬ 
ing plants at disposal, so much cheaper, 
and easily grown, have proved to be formid¬ 
able corn|x*titors of the Auricula ; yet none 
have just those qualities which have made 
the Auricula so dear to the true florist. 
These plants will, because hardy, do well 
during the winter in a cold-frame or green¬ 
house*, and it is possible to grow quite a large 
collection of both shows and alpines in a 
small space. Plants never need be in larger 
pot* than 48’s. and a few score of these will 
stand in a fair-sized frame. But whilst 
plants, if ever so strong, will clo well and 
bloom beautifully in due course, it is not 
always possible to have them in bloom at a 
given time, such ns is a show fixture, and it 
is assumed that because we have had a some¬ 
what long, cold winter plants have been more 
than usually backward. But whilst doing so 
well in cool houses or frames. Auriculas are 
impatient of warmth, if furnished too freely. 
Still, growers who have light greenhouses, 
with their plants near the glass, can materi 
ally accelerate their blooming by a week or 
two if a very gentle, even temperature of 
about 45 clegs. be* maintained. In cold houses 
in March and April temperature often falls to 
freezing point, hence growth is greatly re¬ 
tarded. A rather higher and morty even tem- 
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perature, therefore, makes all the difference, 
and it is fair to assume that the plants, both 
shows and alpines, so beautifully flowered at 
the recent exhibition, had enjoyed a little 
warmth for a few weeks prior to the show. 
Amateur growers, however, who make the 
mistake of pushing belated plants on into 
bloom rapidly in greater warmth, would find 
out their error quickly. 

When plants in pot*> are kept quite fold 
through the winter, even getting occasionally 
frozen, there is danger that if kept too moist, 
the roots may suffer, and the soil swell and 
burst the pots. On the other hand, roots 
will suffer if k»pt too dry, and therein lies 
the happy medium of keeping the soil just 
damp, and no more. When soil is allowed to 
Ik*coiih* too dry, the dreaded woolly aphis often 
gets a foothold, and once it does it. is very 
difficult to destroy. Like to all the higher 
forms of the Primula family. Auriculas are 
not great rooters. They like clean pots, 
moderate drainage, a fairly firm soil, compris¬ 
ing old turfy loam two-thirds, the other third 
being composed of well-decayed cow-manure, 
quite old leaf-soil, sharp sand, a little soot, 
and a light admixture, of bone-flour. In such 
compost, and general culture lx*ing good, 
plants always do well. So much reference 
to Auriculas does not include the Border 
section, to which attention has frequently 
been called. Generally at present a dull- 
coloured and unattractive race of hardy gar¬ 
den flowers, there is great scojk* in them for 
improvement. Theta.*, unfortunately, get no 
attention from the Auricula Society. 

I). 


POLYANTHUSES AT F()RI)E ABBEY. 
For eighteen years Mr. John Crook has had 
charge of the gardens and grounds attached 
to Forde Abbey, Chard, and during that 
time, and for some years previous, he has 
been selecting the Polyanthuses. To those 
acquainted with the labour attendant on the 
improvement of any kind of flower by seed 
raising, it is at once clear that only after 
many years can any real advance Ik* made. 
It is not sufficient to raise seeds and when 
the flowering season is over to throw the 
plants away and provide more ; but instead 
there is the eliminating of the inferior varie¬ 
ties and selecting and saving seed of the bet¬ 
ter forms. Mr. Crook, whose name is 
familiar to the readers of Gardening 
Illustrated, hns devoted years of patient 
study to the betterment of these modest 
spring flowers, until now he claims to have 
secured a strain as good ns can possibly be 
hoped for to-day. Hundreds of plants crowd 
the borders in various pnrts of the garden, 
and these breadths of intermingling colours 
are beautiful in the extreme. To attempt to 
name the various shades which abouucl would 
be difficult. 

The old-fashioned gold-laced Polyanthuses 
are not much in evidence in the Forde Abbey 
collection, the bolder decorative kinds being 
the aim of this raiser. They have been math* 
a study of from a strictly garden point of 
view, the rigid rules of the old-time florist 
being disregarded to 6omc extent. Size of 
flower and fine colour are the end aimed at. I 
have recently seen plants furnishing beds and 
borders on a large scale, but, the strains were 
such that the pleasure usually derivable from 
inspection has been absent, because the 
colours were dull, flowers small, and char¬ 
acters undecided. Polyanthuses have a largo 
claim on the sympathies of the gardener, for 
there is scarcely another plant which comes 
into bloom so early, and give s such a long sea¬ 
son at so little labour and cost. A sowing may 
bo made in autumn outdoors, leaving the 
seedlings during the winter in the seed-bod. 
As good results may be obtained by sowing 
in boxes in February or March, which will 
afford plants ready for planting out in May 
in nursery beds, where they can remain till 
the autumn. Some claim they can do better 
by spring than by autumn sowing, but this re¬ 
solves itself into a matter of locality and con¬ 
venience. Mr. Crook’s plants occupy almost 
every aspect except direct south, but it is 
noticed they continue longer in perfection 
when they are not exposed to the full force 
of the sun. To fill up the flower-beds in win¬ 
ter these Polyanthuses contrast well with 


Wallflowers, Forgot.-me-Nuts, Aubrictias, 
Arabis, double Daisies, and such like, and as 
I have already pointed out, they give even 
less trouble than any of these, lx*cause they 
can be sown and replanted at a season when 
there is less pressure of other work, and, 
once set out on a suitable space, they give 
little further trouble lx*vond keeping clean. 

W. Strugnkll. 


SOT AS AS I) HE I’Ll KS. 

Slime on ponds- Can \<>n ti ll me Innv I c;m keep 
down the jMeell .-lime wlneli Clow- ill a |»ond III 
my cardi n'.' r I lie pond is of • elm nt, and was 
t homnidily i leaned out a few im'Htli- into. Tin* water 
when it flows into the pond i- < le.m and good, hut the 
inflow is small. Js there any tiling 1 can use to pre¬ 
vent the slime, whieli will n<>t interfere with the 
growth of aipiatie plants? 1 may also mention that 
the water is used in the garden id the ordinary way. 

- M. CTi;hv ii’oi..). 

[There are several growths in ponds that 
might come under tie* general tor in you 
allude to, ami tin* first thing to do is to find 
out what it is. These water plants have 
curious ways, in that they come without- 
notice iu mass's, and sometimes disap|H*ar 
with equal quit kne-s. Waterfowl help in 
keeping down such plants, but they interfere 
with the growth of Water Lilies. Ed.] 

Hedgehogs in gardens. - Are hed-rhuus de-tna ¬ 
tive in a kiteheir-garden f<*r in-lame, to Vegetable 
Marrow or rea pin':!-, tie.?— H. F. 

[Hedgehogs are. as a rule, useful creatures 
iu gardens, as they feed on insects, slugs, 
and worms. Their diet is, however, very- 
varied, as they do not despise small animals, 
birds’ eggs, snakes, roots, and fruit.] 

WallflOWer8.-- The past winter has been a 
rather trying one for the tall-growing varie¬ 
ties of Wallflower, and, when* exposed to tho 
full limit of the north easterly winds in 
January last, the ranks have been somewhat 
thinned. Where sheltered from the effects 
of the cruel blast the plants fared much bet¬ 
ter. They commenced flowering quite ns 
early as one could expect when tlu* -severity of 
the past winter is taken into consideration, 
and have been affording an abundance of 
flowers for cutting, as well as heightening 
the floral display in the mixed borders for 
some time past. The tall or early flowering 
varieties associate well with Daffodils, 
Tulips, and other spring-flowering subjects, 
and with a little care can Ik* planted so that 
the more legitimate occupants of the borders 
are not interfered with. The dwarfer varie¬ 
ties, which are equally beautiful, are later in 
flowering than the later kinds, but this does 
not render them any the less valuable, as 
they afford a fine succession of bloom, ami 
may be depended on to suffer less from frost 
effects. I usually sow Wallflower seed of all 
varieties the second week in May, and trans¬ 
it ant to firm ground as soon as the plants nr'* 
arge enough. So treated nice bushy speci¬ 
mens are formed by autumn, which can be 
lifted and transplanted to beds and borders 
without much loss of roots or soil. A. W. 

- One is interested in the note from 

“Dorset” on the subject of “Wallflowers and 
the frost,” and it may be said that in this 
part of Scotland there is a somewhat, similar 
experience, although in a considerable num¬ 
ber of gardens where the plants were not ex¬ 
posed to the cold winds these favourite 
plant-s have suffered but little. Iu a num¬ 
ber of gardens many of the plants have died, 
while in others the vast majority are so 
crippled as to b* of little use as ornamental 
plants. The question of their early treat¬ 
ment has, undoubtedly, a good deal to do 
with the condition of the plants. Those 
which were properly cultivated at first, raised 
under hard conditions, which made for 
sturdiness, and which were allowed plenty of 
room for development, accompanied by full 
exposure to the air all round, have suffered 
hardly at all, even in more exposed situa¬ 
tions. On the other hand, those which were 
sown thickly, left badly thinned, and grown 
much too closely together duritig the summer 
and early autumn, have been miserable in 
the extreme, and the greater number of losses 
has b‘*en among such plants. Those who 
have time to cure properly for their Wall¬ 
flowers will find that thin sowing, early prick¬ 
ing out. and a subsequent planting with 
full space for proper development, and on 
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rather hard soil, will give mu eh the best 
plants. When I grew more Wallflowers than | 
now, I was in the habit of pinching out the j 
tops of the plants a short time before they 
received their second transplanting, this I 
latter being performed when the Wallflowers 
had begun to break away again after pinch 1 
ing. If they were early I gave them a second 
pinching, with the result that each plant be¬ 
came very bushy and gave a number of spikes, 
and was quite different from those we see 
which have been neglected and grown in close 
lines until the season for planting out in the 
borders or beds comes round. As “Dorset” 
remarks, it is seldom that plants on walls 
suffer from frost, and tin* Wallflower docs not 
like or require a rich soil, especially in a 
moist district, such as the west of Scotland. 
Like many other hardy flowers, tlu* Wall¬ 
flower thrives under hard conditions, and 
proves much more satisfactory than if culti 


soms arc hardly elevated by their short 6talks 
above the leaves, and the whole effect of the 
plant is that of a carpet of green decorated 
with little flowers. Its creeping habit, where 
it thrives, soon causes the formation of a 
neat little carpet. The dwarf Mazus, which 
belongs to the Figwort family, owes its name 
to the little tubercles or protuberances which 
practically till up the mouth of the corolla, 
and which have been considered to resemble 
a teat, the word Mazus signifying this. A1 
though generally hardy in our climate, and 
thriving well in an open and sunny position 
on the rockery, Mazus pumilio is a little dif¬ 
ficult to establish in some districts, and it 
will be found more amenable to cultivation if 
a number of small flat stones are placed 
about the plant and partly sunk in the soil, 
so as to conserve the moisture. Loam, with 
the addition of some sand, is the best com¬ 
post, and it can be rapidly increased by 


Geranium Kremontii. (See page 1SJ. 


vated in rich and well-manured soil. 8. 
Arnott. Dumfries. 

The dwarf Mazus (Mazus Pumilio). 
Among the few Tnsmanian alpine plants 
which have found their way into onr gardens, 

general favourite with those who know’ it is 
Mazus Pumilio, one of the neatest and 
dwarfest of our alpine flowers, seeing that it 
only reaches a height of from 3 inches to 
4 inches. Although in cultivation in this 
country for upwards of eighty years, it is a 
straugT to many who appreciate alpiues, 
ami is seldom recognised when seen, save by 
the comparatively few who have made its 
acquaintance in their own gardens or else¬ 
where. It is far from b.ing showy, yet is 
distinctly pleasing, with its rather wiinkled- 
looking leav s. which incline to lie close to 
the soil, and its little pale purple or violet 
blooms, brightened by their white centres, 
and appearing from JflTur to July. The bios 
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division, either in spring or immediately 
after flowering is completed. S. Arnott. 

Violettas in the early spring. Seldom 
have we seen these look so promising. The 
original of the type, Violetta, is represent d 
by very healthy-iooking little tufts, and this 
variety, like the majority of its progeny, will 
not flower for a little while yet. However, 
when the blooms are developed, they are al¬ 
ways appreciated, because of their chaste 
appearance and beautiful form, and also l>e 
cause of their delicious Almond like perfume. 
There art; beautiful white seedling V iolettas 
with a very neat rayless yellow eye, and de¬ 
void of that suffusion of yellow colour on the 
lower petal. Most gratifying of all is the 
fact that the lilac and lavender colours are 
now represented in these flowers, and in some 
of the kinds the flowers are borne on long, 
erect footstalks well above the foliage. Some 
of the blue shades are very pretty, notably 


in Rock Blue, Eileen, and Mona. The first- 
mentioned is rather larger than most other 
Violettas, and in its earliest stages of flower¬ 
ing the blossoms are neatly rayed. In time 
the rays disappear. This variety is now in 
full blossom, and makes a splendid carpet of 
growth. It is ideal for the rock garden or 
for massing. A lovely bicolor is Miss Ger¬ 
trude Jekyll. the colour being primrose and 
yellow. D. B. Crane. 

Pentstemon Cobaea and others. The 
illustrations of this and P. grandiflorus, given 
in your issue of April 13th, with th • accom¬ 
panying notes, should be most helpful to all 
lovers of Pentstemons. and should do much 
to induce others to cultivate them. Having 
grown this and many of those named in the 
article, I agree with all there said ns to their 
value in the open garden. 1*. Cobaea is a 
grand kind, answering to the description 
given. Some twenty years ago, when 
residing in North Hants, on a light 
well-drained soil I grew P. Cobaea, P. 
barbatiiK, P. Muriayanus. P. azureus, 
P. Hartwegi, P. Torreyi, and others 
largely. 1 have seen many plants go 
on for four or five years. My custom 
was to raise a few young plants 
yearly by putting in in autumn a few 
cuttings taken from the base of the 
plant. These were wintered in a cold- 
frame. In this way I always had 
abundance of healthy plants. Another 
way, when any stock showed weak¬ 
ness, was to save a little seed, sow¬ 
ing it in the early part of the year, 
bringing the seedlings forward in the 
way advised for seedlings at page 83. 
Regarding their hardiness. I may add 
that some five years since 1 sowed a 
shilling packet of seed from a reliable 
source, and obtained 300 or 400 
plants, more or less good. These 
were planted on a border facing east, 
and have remained in a healthy con¬ 
dition till now, being protected by a 
few Laves that blew amongst them. 

J. C. 

The best Tufted Pansies for the 
flower garden. Will anyone who 
has wide experience in Tufted Pan¬ 
sies sav which arc of distinctive 
colour the best six for the flower gar¬ 
den? Nothing can be less helpful in 
making a selection of these plants 
than seeing a edict ion of flowers 
staged for exhibition. Many of these 
are too large, many lack decided 
colour, not a few have loose, strag¬ 
gling habits, and are none too free 
bloomers. A good Tufted Pansy 
should have not densely, but fairly 
compact growth, bloom profusely, 
and for a long season, have flowers 
of well-defined colours, of medium 
size, as far as possible rayless, and 
such as when seen in bulk form a 
charming and effective mass. Gener¬ 
ally the most desirable seifs are pure 
white, the best, so far, of which is 
Virgin White, and almost a repro¬ 
duction in white of Royal Sovereign ; 
with me, the best yellow. The best 
blues are Bridal Morn, soft blue, and 
True Blue, of deeper hue. Of reddish 
tints none seems better than J. B. 
Riding, and of plum colour The Mourns. Can 
this list be improved upon?—D. 

The Rosy Loosestrife. —Because the Loose- 
I strife is naturally a water-loving or semi- 
aquatic plant, it must not Ik; assumed that it 
will not thrive well in ordinary garden soil. 
The Rosy-Loosestrife figured on page 167 is, 
without doubt, the finest of all the Loose¬ 
strifes, but yet so seldom seen in gardens. 
I have annually met with it in a cottage gar¬ 
den at Epsom in strong plants nearly 4 feet 
in height, blooming profusely, and quite re¬ 
mote from water. If 1 were making a speciul 
| selection of hardy perennials, I should cer¬ 
tainly include this Rosy Lythrum as one of 
i the b ’st.—A. D. 

A white Iris Germanica -Is there hurji a thing 
a i a white Iris Germanica or a white 1. puinila? 1 
have been trying to get one for years, and have 
bought them again and again. When they have 
I flowered I have had dark-purple, yellow, azurea, two 
sorts of grey, and florentina, but never a white, and 
1 begin to doubt if-^ivli a tJiiijgAjVists.-DoN. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PURPLE WREATH (PETRAEA 
VOLUBILIS). 

This is a pretty stove-climbing plant, far 
more frequently met with in day6 gone by 
than it is now, when, for some reason or 
other, it iB much neglected. Native of a 
considerable tract of country in tropical 
America, it is also cultivated as an outdoor 
climber in manv of the warmer regions of 
the globe, and, if allowed to festoon 
neighbouring trees, it is, when laden with 
flowers, a very beautiful object. This 
Petraea is of free growth, with deep green 
ovate leaves, rather leathery in texture, while 
the blossoms are borne in long, pendent 
racemes. The individual blooms consist of 
two quite distinct parts, for the calyx is split 
up into five strap-shaped segments of a 
mauve colour, while the corolla, which is set 
just in the centre, is of a deep purple hue. 
The corolla does not last very long in beauty, 
and it then drops, leaving the star-shaped 
calyx, whch remains bright and fresh for a 
considerable period. This peculiarity is very 
noticeable when a large plant is in full bloom, 
for on some of the racemes all the corollas 
will have dropped, thus leaving what appears 
to be star-shaped blossoms, but which are, in 
reality, the calyces, while the newer racemes 
will be clothed with perfect blossoms. Some 
will have both the perfect and partially- 
dropped flow-ers on the same racemes, thus 
leading the uninitiated to look upon the 
plant as producing two kinds of blossoms. 

Like many other free-growing climbers, this 
Petraea succeeds best when planted out in a 
prepared bed in the stove, while it must 
not be shaded more than is absolutely neces 
sarv. Beside the typical kind, which was 
introduced as long ago as 1733, there is a 
white flowered variety, but this is very 
scarce. It belongs to the Verbena family, 
and, in common with most of its class, is 
not at all a difficult subject to propagate from 
cuttings of the half-ripened snoots taken in 
the spring or early summer, inserted into 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in a close pro¬ 
pagating case in a warm house. The flower¬ 
ing period is, as a rule, during the latter 
part of the spring, and well on into the 
summer. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Candle plant (Cacalia articulata).— I have 
a curious pot-plant, which grows in a Caetus- 
like form; but with tufts of very tenderly brittle 
leafage. Yet it seems to have great vitality, and is 
called here the Candle-plant. That name 1 cannot 
find in any dictionary. Will you kindly inform me its 
proper scientific name, etc.? It does not seem to be 
commonly grown.— James Hooper, Norwich. 

[This old-fashioned succulent used to be 
very popular as a window plant, a purpose for 
which it is well adapted, but nowadays it is 
seldom seen. The plant is rather singular as 
regards growth. It has a straight, cylindri¬ 
cal, fleshy stem, of almost uniform thickness, 
but taperiug abruptly at the top. Its leaves, 
which are produced upon the current season’s 
growth, are deeply lobed, and the whole plant 
is of a clear glaucous green, and is covered 
with a delicate powdery bloom. At the com¬ 
mencement of the summer the reaves die 
right off, and this is the time to form a speci¬ 
men, which may be effected in the following 
manner : Take a 4-inch or 6-inch pot, drain 
it well, and fill it with a good, light, free 
compost; in this insert the stems, putting 
several of the longest in the centre, and 
arranging the remainder somewhat irregu¬ 
larly, according to their length, finishing off 
by placing a row of the smaller round the 
edge of the pot. There will be no difficulty 
in finding stems of the required height, as 
some will lx* composed of several joints, the 
growth of successive years. Place the pot so 
filled in a greenhouse or frame, or in a win¬ 
dow in the full sun, and the stems will soon 
begin to grow. By the beginning of winter 
we shall, therefore, have a very pretty and 
unique specimen, which will be a source of 
pleasure the whole winter through. It thrives 
well in a window, and requires but little at 
tention, bearing, without apparent distress, 
any neglect in the way of watering to which 
it may be subjected. Although the flowers 
are not very showy^ifyey acquire wilue from 
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the fact of their being produced in mid-win- 
ter, when blooms of any kind are so welcome.] 

Hoya bella— Will you kindly give some particu¬ 
lars as to the culture of Hoya bella? It is more in 
respect of flowering—my plant is very healthy, but 
all the bloom-trusses turn yellow and drop oil. Is it 
because of over-watering? I keep it fairly damp, and 
in a temperature of about “0 degs. to 75 degs. 1 
cannot get any directions from the gardeners about 
here—in fact, not many seem to know it. It is a 

great favourite of mine, and, yeurs ago, I used to 

flower it well, but seem to have forgotten how to 

manage it now. I think 1 am about right in tem¬ 

perature. Your reply will be welcome. — H. H. Bal 

SHAW. 

[This Hoya requires more heat to grow it 
well than is afforded by an ordinary green¬ 
house, a*s it is really a stove plant, and 
thrives best where there is plenty of heat, 
moisture, and shark*. This Hoya succeeds 
very well in a basket, first lining the basket 
with common Moss, to prevent the soil falling 
through between the wires. Plant in a com¬ 
post of rough, fibrous peat, two parts to one I 


make as much leafage as possible, as through 
that crowns are produced. Later on this 
leafage will die away, leaving dormant roots. 
Early in the year, if the plants are kept in a 
greenhouse, they begin to push new leafage 
and flowers. If the crowns in the pots are 
few, do not repot. If they are many and 
thick, then break up the clumps, put the 
strongest crowns, to the number of four or 
six, into 5 inch pots, and the weaker ones 
more thickly, to grow into stronger ones for 
a succeeding year.] 

Nicotiana Sander®. Now that we have 
such a wide range of colour in the flowers of 
this Nicotiana the plants are extremely val li¬ 
able for decoration, but, at the same time, 
their grouping needs to be well considered. 
An arrangement of mixed colours results only 
in a confused mass, without any nrtistic 
beauty whatever. In the greenhouse at Kew 
several varieties are represented, varying in 



Part of flowering t-hoots of the Purple Wreath (Petr*a volubilia). From a photograph in 
Messrs. Veitch and Son’s nursery* at Chelsea. 


of loam and 1 af-soil, with some silver sand 
added, according to the nature of the loam. 
If you cannot grow in a basket, then a pot 
will do as well, but not a large one—one into 
which the roots will go without cramping 
them too much is large enough. Abundance 
of water is necessary while growth is being 
made, but at other times but little i6 
required.] 

Primula Sieboldi not flowering I have six 
Primula Sieboldi, bought and potted last autumn. 
They were repotted in March. They have healthy 
foliage, but have not bloomed. One of them appears 
now to be going to rest. Will you kindly say what is 
the cause of non-flowering?—D. K. Dickham. 

[The probable cause of your plants of Pri¬ 
mula Sieboldi not flowering is that the crowns 
potted originally w*ere not strong enough to 
carry blooms. The crowns from which leaves 
come first, then flowers, are on the ends or 
points of rhizome roots, and all depends on 
the stoutness and strength of these. You should 
keep your present plants cool and moderately 
well watered, so as to induce them to ' 


tint from white, or nearly so, to deep purple, 
sufficient plants of each colour to form a bold 
group being used. The most effective are 
the white, deep rose, crimson, and rich 
purple, the various intermediate shades (par¬ 
ticularly those in which light purple and 
lilac predominate) being comparatively dull 
and unattractive. It is given to very few 
plants to attain the same amount of popu¬ 
larity in so short a time as this Nicotiana has 
done, it being now fully established in most 
gardens. Not only is it valuable when grown 
in pots, but for flowering out-of-doors during 
the summer it is equally satisfactory.— 
G. S. C. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— Xeu> Edition, loth, revived, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood- Cloth, 
medium, Svo., 15s .; post free, 15s. 6<L 
“ The English Flower Garden ” may also be 
had finely bound in t vole., half morocco, tLs. nett. Of 
all booksellers. J 

Original from 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.— The time is near when 
some of the hardiest plants may have their 
annual outing. As soon as the weather is 
quite settled, Orange-trees in tubs or pots 
may be placed outskf?* in a sheltered spot. 
Large plants in tubs may be placed on the 
terrace after standing in a sheltered place 
for a time to harden the foliage. Some of 
the hardiest Palms may be plunged out on a 
sheltered spot towards the end of June. 
Many other things will be all the better for 
a couple of months’ open-air treatment; and 
then the question arises : What shall we fill 
up with? Fuchsias will soon be at their 
best. Well-grown Achimenes will make a very 
handsome group, and they may be used to 
fill baskets. Hydrangeas in tubs or large 
pots are useful, and those who like to go to 
the expense may have retarded Lilies. 
Balsams and Cockscombs, when well done,are 
useful, and a fine specimen of such things as 
Bougainvillea, when elevated, looks well, and 
gives a colour which is not obtained from any 
other plant. Then there are Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Begonias, and some of the old 
fashioned scented-leaved Geraniums would 
be appreciated. Where fragrance is sought, 
a group of Tuberoses will be nice and lasting 
in the temperature of the conservatory. A 
little air may be left on all night now. If 
rightly managed, there may be a good deal of 
floral beauty and fragrance in the climbers 
now or shortly. Mandevilla suaveolens is 
specially sweet when permitted to ramble 
about. * 


8tOVe plants.— If there is a small, low 
house available, by keeping it close and 
lightly shaded most of the small, young, grow¬ 
ing stock may be moved to it, to make room 
for the growing specimens. No one can grow 
good specimens in a crowded house, and 
Caladiums and other tilings require opening 
out to develop their foliage. If Eucharis 
Lilies require repotting, this will be a good 
time to do it, but, as a rule, these flower best 
when not disturbed very often. The best 
course is to shift the bulbs on and not break 
them up very often. There comes a time 
when large pots full must be broken up, but 
we usually defer that operation as long as 
the plants keep healthy and flower well. 
Everybody knows now the way to make them 
flower by cooling down and resting, but I re¬ 
member fifty years ago there was for a time 
some difficulty until the right method was 
discovered. So long as the plants remain 
healthy and vigorous tliere is not much 
trouble with the mite. Well-flowered plants 
of Bougainvillea will be moved to the con¬ 
servatory, and there will, probably, be other 
things that will be moved later, and in the 
autumn something will probably have to be 
sacrificed to make room. Pans may be filled 
with Selaginellas, Tradescantias, and Pani- 
cum variegatum, as a use will be found for 
them during the autumn and winter. Keep 
fires down as much as possible, especially in 
the morning when the sun shines. 


Fsrns under glass. —We are often in th< 
same position with Ferns as we are witl 
stove plants: we want more room; bu 
young Ferns from the boxes, just potted ofl 
will do very well in a small, low house o 
pit, the light subdued by limewosh or sum 
mer cloud. Where many Cyclamens ar< 
grown it will soon be tune to move th< 
earliest seedlings into 9-inch pots, and the; 
will do very well in cold frames on coal ash 
beds lightly shaded in hot weather, freel' 
ventilated and sprinkled during the after 
noon, closing for a short time, then openinj 
the ventilators and leaving open all night 
If kept too close, the foliage will becom< 
drawn and weakly. In a small way we mak< 
a specialty of Cyclamens, and we shade ai 
little as possible, but ventilate freely. Thei 
must be potted in good turfy loam and leaf 
mould, with a free admixture of sand. Th< 
pots should be well drained. Ferns ant 
Palms which require more pot room may lx 
shifted now. Sometimes Palms have a ten 
elency to grow out of the pot. When thif 
takes place, there is no harm done by cutting 
away the bottom roots, so as to get the ba 11 
deeply into the pots. I have treated seven 
large plants in this way, potting A1 - 
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some good stuff, aud they soon make good 
roots again, and make better foliage. Kentias 
I have often treated in this way with advan¬ 
tage. Palms and Ferns must have shade 
and a moist atmosphere. 

Thinning late Crapes. —We ought not to 
lay down any hard-and-fast rule for Grape 
thinning. Grapes that will be cut as soon 
as ripe need not be thinned so much as when 
they are expected to keep till February or 
later. In the latter case the bunches should 
be thinned sufficiently for the air to circulate 
freely among the berries. Another matter 
that should have some weight with us is the 
condition of the Vines, and how we intend to 
feed. Vigorous Vines in good health on a 
well-drained border cannot very well be over¬ 
done with rich top dressings on the surface, 
and Vines, when well nourished, will produce 
very large berries, and the bunches must be 
thinned to meet the free growth of berries. 
In other words, the person who thins the 
Grapes should be perfectly acquainted with 
the history and condition of the Vines and 
their root-run, and then he will not be likely 
to make a mistake. 

Ripening Peaches. —Trees in pots must, of 
course, have enough water to keep the roots 
fresh and healthy, but an excess of moisture 
at the finish will certainly injure the flavour, 
and a close atmosphere will have a some¬ 
what similar effect. Therefore, at this sea¬ 
son a Peach-house, where the fruits are 
ripening, should never be altogether closed, 
and the rule is to leave the upper ventilator 
sufficiently open to cause a circulation with¬ 
out creating a draught. A small opening 
along the ridge will suffice for this. There 
are, of course, nights in June and July so 
warm that if all the ventilators were open 
no harm would be done. 

Baskets of Ferns indoors.- For a large 
hall or a long, wide corridor we want large, 
spreading plants. Nephrolepis exaltata and 
Phlebodium aureum meet this want when 
well done, and a we 11-developed plant of the 
Elk’s-liorn (Platycerium alcicorne) is very 
attractive. The Japanese Fern-balls are well 
enough in small rooms, and are easily man¬ 
aged. All basket Ferns must be taken down 
to be watered. If taken down early in the 
morning they will have dried sufficiently to 
hang up again by ten o’clock, and, as a rule, 
a dip in a tank or bath once a week will 
suffice. 

Outdoor garden.— Sow Sweet Peas for 
late blooming. Do not permit seed-pods to 
form on plants now in bloom, unless it is in¬ 
tended to save seeds from any of the new 
varieties. Give liquid-manure freely, and 
mulch with good manure on both sides of the 
rows or round the clumps. Thin hardy 
annuals freely. They will flower longer and 
better if mulched between the plants with a 
little old hot-bed manure which has been 
passed through a half-inch sieve. Some of 
the most robust annuals may be transplanted 
if required during the present showery 
weather. Most people sow the Sweet Peas 
too thickly, but they can easily be thinned to 
3 inches, and the thinnings planted else¬ 
where, as they transplant well when 2 inches 
or 3 inches high. Thin the buds of Roses, 
where too numerous, if fine blooms are 
wanted. This tends to create a succession. See 
that the stakes and ties of standard Roses 
are sound and in good condition. Begonias 
and other tender things may be safely planted 
now, if they have been hardened by exposure. 
Subtropical or leaf bedding may be done 
now also. This does not usually form a part 
of any geometrical design, but isolated 
beds or masses may be made interesting 
where much variety is desired. Everything 
which requires support should lx? staked in 

f ood time and tied neatly-not in bunches, 
f fine spikes of Phloxes are wanted, reduce 
them to three, and take them from plants 
which are not too old. 

Fruit garden. —Peaches and Apricots ap¬ 
pear to be abundant generally, and when that 
is the case there is always a danger of over¬ 
cropping. It is somewhat difficult to define 
the proper number of fruits a tree of any 
given size ought to carry, as so much de¬ 
pends upon the amount of nourishment given 
during the time the fruits are swelling. A 
well nourished Apricot-tree will carry a very 


heavy load without injury. The greater part 
of all fruits is simply moisture, and if during 
a dry time a little manurial mulch is placed 
on the surface of the border, with an occa¬ 
sional soaking of water until the fruits begin 
to ripen, there will not be much injury from 
overcropping, therefore it pays to feed liber¬ 
ally a well-cropped tree, but as soon as the 
fruits begin to ripen discontinue watering 
and rake off and remove the mulch early in 
September, so that the sun may warm the 
roots and ripen the wood. There is a good 
prospect of a crop of Strawberries, and the 
ground now is thoroughly moist, therefore 
when the sunshine comes the fruits will swell 
rapidly. It will be well to remove any barren 
plants. There is more than one cause for 
blindness in Straw berries, but it is certainly 
unwise to propagate from fruitless plants. 
When runners are taken from young plants, 
remove all flowers and give the plants up to 
producing runners. 

Vegetable garden.— Plant out Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers. If these are 
sown on a prepared bed in the open air and 
covered with hand-lights, and for home plant¬ 
ing such plants do very well if moved when 
small, before they begin to run, and shaded 
for a few days till established, they grow 
well. Bow such tender herbs as Basil 
and Summer Savory on a south border. 
Knotted or Sweet Marjoram is always in de¬ 
mand, and is often raised in heat for early 
use. If the dolphin-fly attacks Broad or 
Long-pod Beans, nip off the tops of the plants 
and remove with the insects and burn them. 
This very often makes a clean sweep, if done 
in time. Sow Endives freely now. This sow¬ 
ing is not likely to bolt, and the plants may 
be set out a foot apart when ready. Lettuces 
may be planted on the ridges between Celery 
trenches. I have had splendid Lettuces grown 
thus, showing what a good depth of soil will 
do. Those who want Radishes now should 
sow the Turnip or French Breakfast varie¬ 
ties. Make up Mushroom beds in the shade 
of a building in the open air. They will be 
sure to come in useful. It is only a question 
of a liberal supply of stable-manure. I am 
afraid many gardeners may have a difficulty 
in getting their usual supply of stable-manure 
now everybody uses motors. Sow Rampion, 
Chervil, and Sorrel. Mustard and Cress 
should be sown often. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 10th .—We have still a few tender 
things to plant out. They will follow late 
Tulips and other things that were in flower, 
and which we did not want to disturb. We 
are waiting for a fine day, as we do not care 
to tread the ground when wet, though, of 
course, we use boards when planting. In 
planting Dahlias the stakes are driven in 
first and the Dahlias planted near the stakes, 
and a tie to connect the plants with the stakes 
will keep the plants secure. 

June 11th .—Thinned Carrots, Parsnips, 
and Beet. Early Horn Carrots are not 
thinned much, as they are drawn for use 
when quite small. Prepared trenches for 
C-dery and planted Lettuces on the ridges. 
Planted out more Vegetable Marrows and 
Ridge Cucumbers. Mode another sowing of 
Marrow Peas. These are sown thinly in pre¬ 
pared trenches, the rows being isolated with 
others crops between. 

June 12th .—Pruned Lilacs from which the 
flowers have fallen. All the old flower-stems 
are cut off and the shrubs put into shape. 
Other flowering shrubs which require prun¬ 
ing will ba treated on the same lines when 
the flowers fade, except Rhododendrons and 
hardy Azaleas, in the case of which the seed- 
pods only will be removed. Young Conifers 
which have developed dual leaders have had 
the worst-placed shoot removed. Spiral¬ 
growing Conifers which require pruning will 
be attended to now. 

June 12th .—Planted out scarlet Salvias. 
Eupatoriums, and Solanums which nre in¬ 
tended to be lifted in autumn. They always 
berry well outside, and, if lifted carefully, 
they scarcely lose a leaf. Part of the stock 
of Arum Lilies will be planted out and a 
part grown in po^. The jla^ter are now out 
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in the sunshine ripening. They flower better 
when ripened in the sunshine. Hollyhocks 
and other plants requiring support have been 
staked and the growths of Phloxes thinned. 
These also will be mulched. 

June Placed Zonal Pelargoniums in¬ 

tended for winter flowering on coal ash-bed 
outside. All flowers will be picked off in the 
bud state, and the watering placed in careful 
hands, as a Pelargonium overwatered 
soon goes wrong. Chrysanthemums are 
now going into the flowering pots. This 
work will occupy some time, and the most for¬ 
ward plants will be dealt with first. After 
potting, the plants will be ranged in lines and 
tied to stakes secured to strained wires, with 
ample room to move among them. 

June Juth. Saturday morning is usually 
given up to making changes in the conserva¬ 
tory, and the oftener changes are made the 
more satisfactory the house is. Climbers 
want frequent training and regulating. 
Azaleas have been moved to another house, 
where the syringe can be used freely, to com¬ 
plete growth. Pegged down several beds of 
Verbenas, Phlox Drummondi, and Agera 
turns. If left till the growth hardens the 
w ork is more difficult and results not so good. 
We want the beds covered as soon as possible. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and amovers are, inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communication* should be elm-rig and concisely 
written on one side of the pajwr only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival street, Jiulborn , 
London, K.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
1‘t'BMMiF.R. The name and address of the sender are 
required ill addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should he on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in adi'ance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. MV do not reply to 
queries Inj post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire, our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several sjweimcnS 
in different stages of colour and size of the. same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. WV have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
namin'these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so triffiivt that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Eucalyptus failing (Miss Biggc).— It may be 
that the Eucalyptus suffered from the severe frost 
hist winter, and is now showing the effects of it, or 
another possible reason is that the fun es from the 
stove have affected the foliage. All the kinds of 
Eucalyptus are very sensible to fumes of any kind, 
and a London fog will soon shrivel up the leaves 
of any of them. As your specimen is putting forth 
new leaves at the tips of the shoots, it is probably 
recovering from its injury, and in the course of the 
summer it may completely recover. 

Plants for damp corner (It .).—Some useful 
plants for the damp corner are: Gentiana aselepiadea, 
Lilium pardahnum, L. ranadeii.se, L. superhum. 
Primula japonic?*** 1*. Sieboliii in variety, P. deiitieu- 
lata, P. rosea, Spirira Ariincus, S. fllipendula, 
Ranunculus aeonitifolius fl.-pl., Irollius in variety, 
etc. The above-named Lilies would succeed best if 
gome peat were added to tlie soil, and with peat and 
leaf-soil some of the showiest of the hardy Cypn- 
pediums would do quite well, also Trillium grandi- 
florum. 

A plague of slug® (L. J. II .).—To destroy slugs 
get fresh lime, slack it in a dry shed, then at night- 
when the slugs are out-litcrally smother the ground 
with it. If von can do this for four or five weeks, 
alternating the lime dressing with one of fresh soot, 
you will destroy the slugs wholesale. The dressing 
must always be put on when the pests are feeding. 
You must not mind if the dressings seem offensive, 
as they will do the soil great good. In the spring, 
when tender seedlings are coming up or fresh plants 
put out, similar dressings must be applied to kill any 
voung slugs that may be about. 

Cheiranthus mutabilis (F. IP. 7. S .).—It is 
quite within the order of things that this species 
presents blossoms of varying colours on a single spike 
of bloom. The flowers when first opened are creamy, 
and subsequently change to a purplish hue, and 
•iometinus are striped. For the rest we can only 
imagine that the plants of the variety of C nlpinus 
you name have failed, and that all you now have or 
refer to is the “changing” Wallflower, as above 
named. Had you sent a few sprays of blossoms, with 
loaves and stem, we could have decided at once to 
Which species the plants belong. 

Sweet Peas dying off (B. PX-A* the Sweet 
Pea plants sent show, \ciir trouble with them does 
not lie in the roots or parts in the soil, but with the 
stems rinse to the surface, or, as we say, between 
wind and water. There is no evidence that insects 
have done any barm. The trouble looks more like 
scald or burn, as though the young plants bad been 
iln ssed with some strong artificial manure or fresh 
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soot, or watered with strong liquid-manure. We can 
give no other rea>on. There may be in your locality 
some factories or other works which emit jioisoiioiis 
gases, but, if so, all vegetation would equally suiter. 
It is possible the root-stems may break afresh, but 
there are on the plants sent no evidence. Still, cut 
off all decaying tops, and leave the roots and stems 
to see what they will do. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating Lilacs (Ilyecroft ).—Lilacs arc very 
often increased by grafting on the Privet, but this 
method should on no account be followed, as it gener¬ 
ally results in the scion eventually dying, and its 
place being taken by the evil-smelling stork. You can 
raise Lilacs from seeds sown in the open in a sunny 
position during spring or autumn; by lifting rooted 
suckers in the uutuuiu nr by layering shoots in Sep¬ 
tember. The )>ink Horse Chestnut is propagated by 
grafting on to the seedling trees of the euiriinon kind. 
One-year-old seedlings make the best stocks. 

The Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
(.4. C. ft.).—This is tiie name of the specimen you 
send. It is one of the most beautiful of North Ameri¬ 
can evergreen shrubs. Like the Rhododendron and 
Azalea, it must be grown in a peaty soil. It will not 
thrive in stiff or chalky soils. The lovely clusters of 
pink flowers open about the end of June in the open 
air, and last for about a fortnight in good condition. 
There are several varieties of the common form. 

FRUIT. 

Apple twigs failing (Talbot ).-We fail to detect 
anything Lending to lead us to the belief that the 
mischief has been caused by a pith-boring insect, and 
can only conclude that the fault lies at the roots. 
We surmise that some of the latter have either pene¬ 
trated or come into contact with something of an 
injurious nature, or that the soil may be largely 
composed of gravel and sand. Again, the site where 
the tree is planted may have a wet subsoil, in con¬ 
sequence either of faulty drainage or through the 
position being low-lying and from which surface 
water passes or drains away in an imperfect main. 
Either of the foregoing would account for the young 
wood dying in the manner that which you send us 
has done, and we have betore now witnessed eases 
where considerable damage lias resulted from one or 
other of the causes specified. The remedy is to lift 
the tree about mid-October, and carefully examine 
the roots. If found in the condition we imagine 
them to be, cut back all that are decayed to 
where they are quite sound, and leave the rut sur¬ 
faces quite smooth, doing this with a sharp knife 
to avoid jagged edges. If unsuitable soil is the 
reason why the roots and young wood have died 
back, clear this out, not only that in which the tree 
was actually planted, but for some distance round, 
and not less than 2 feet in depth, to prevent a re¬ 
currence of the evil. Then provide sufficient and 
suitable compost, consisting principally of good, 
sound loam or garden soil, inclined to be heavy 
rather than too light, free of fresh manure, and 
transplant after freeing the tree of all dead or dying 
wood. If the subsoil is water-logged, the remedy is 
plainly obvious, but in case the draining off of the 
superfluous water cannot well be effected, place 
It inches of brick rubbish in the bottom of the hole. 
Cover this with turves grass side down, then put 
1 foot of soil on top and plant the tree. If the hole 
is opened out 2 feet in depth, the lowermost roots of 
the tree would be 3 inches below the surrounding 
level, consequently, when the topmost roots are 
covered with a 3-inch layer of soil, and the latter is 
levelled and properly finished off, the tree would 
have the appearance of being planted on a mound. 
This is designated “station” planting by fruit¬ 
growers, and is generally adopted in casts where 
the ground cannot be efficiently drained in the usual 
manner. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mint failing (James Philp ).—Your Mint has been 
attacked by the Mint duster-cup fungus (Puccinea 
men tine). We are afraid there is no cure for it. as 
the fungus is in the steins, in the lower part of which 
it passes the winter. The best thing to do is to pull 
up all the infested plants and burn them, and plant 
some Mint from an untainted source in another part 
of the garden. We think the Carnations will grow 
out of the trouble, which is evidently due to weather 
influences, (five the plants a good mulching of rotten 
manure and water freely, if the weather is dry* 
Shallots turning yellow (Reader ).—It is so un¬ 
usual in our experience for Shallots to do badly and 
their leaves turn yellow on good ground, that, unless 
you may have planted bulbs from a diseased stock, 
an unlikely thing, some dressing or other has been 
given to the ground in the form of manure that is 
offensive to the plants, or else that grubs or wire- 
worms are proving on the roots. It would be well 
were vou to lift a duster of Shallots that looks 
specially sirklv. with a quantity of soil, spreading it 
out on'to a newspaper, then examining it to see 
whether there were in it any evidences of insect life. 
Of course, if some harmful dressing has heen applied, 
insects would not he the cause. In any case, a good 
dusting of lime hoed in may do good. In sending 
queries kindly read our rules as to giving name and 
address. 

Peas not growing (Boyle ).-After taking such 
precautions, wnen sowing your Peas, against both 
mice and birds, the only reason we can give for the 
failure of both Pea and Onion-seed to grow is that it 
must have heen too old. That, may seem a hard 
thing to suggest, but other reason is difficult to find. 
We could wish you had examined the drills, to see 
what was the condition of the seeds. If they had 
quite disappeared, then mice would, in spite of your 
precaution.-, have eaten them, leaving a tunnel where 
the Pea- were sown. Had wireworms eaten the steins, 
the seeds would remain, and certainly some would 
have grown. If the seeds were old, then on examin¬ 
ing them now vou would find them mouldy and 
almost rotten. It makes the matter all the more 


strange that Onion-seed also should have done so 
badly. Possibly you sowed very early, whilst the 
ground was too cold. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Chorlton .—It Is difficult to suggest any likely 
reason from the dried-up scraps you send us. Judg¬ 
ing, however, by the roots, there seems a lot of 
fungus in the soil, w hich is, no doubt, the cause of tlie 

failure. The seeds seem to have been poor.- II. M. 

lloldsworth. — In the Kew “ Hand List of Trees and 
Shrubs," Berberis fascicularis is given as a variety of 
Berberis Aquifolmm. It is certainly distinct from the 
common B. Aquifolium, and is a really good garden 

plant.-An Amateur Crape-grower, (let “ Vines 

and Vine Culture" (Barron), price, post free. as. 6d.. 

from 13, Sutton Court road, Chi-wu-k, London, W.- 

Gardening. 1, Yes, you can get the hook to which 
you refer through any book-* Her. 2, You should get 
Hobday s “ Villa Gardening,” which, we fancy, would 

most probably suit you.- Margot. — 1, What do you 

mean by a “ Menthol cutting ”/ To make it bushy 
the only thing jou can do is to pinch the top out, 
and so encourage it to branch out. Let the plants 
have more air. 2, Sow in a box or pan, and then 
transplant singly into another box, finally trans¬ 
ferring to the open air when the plants have been 
well rooted. 3, Ear better purchase Lily of the Valley 

crowns and plant early in the autumn.- South 

Wales. — quite impossible to suggest any reason for 
the yellowing of the leaves from the miserable scrap 
you send us. and no information as to the plant in 

any way.- A. II. Etches. —So. —— Mis* llannigan.— 

Without seeing the Vine it is very difficult for us to 
advise. You should ask a practical man in your 
neighbourhood to look at it and advise you as to 
what you had best do. We do not reply to queries by- 
post.—J. ft. C. — See reply to “ Sapolio,” rc “ Double 
White Narcissi failing.” in our issue of June 1, 

p. 178.- J. T. — It is difficult to say, as you give us 

no idea as to how and where you are growing the 
Ferns. It may be due to over-watering, or you may- 

have allowed the plants to get too dry.- Oleander.— 

In all probability dryness is the cause. The ball 
was very likely dry wlun j^u planted out the 
Oleander’ and it has never been properly wetted. 
You should have well soaked the ball of roots before 

planting.-U\ II. Lomas. —So cause for alarm. The 

red spots you refer to are known as the glands of 
the leaf. You cannot expert much fruit, if any, the 
first year after planting —in fact, it is all the better 

for the welfare of the tree'.- 11. Ilminster. — 1. r lhe 

best tiling you can do is to find their nests and then 
pour in boiling water. We have just done this, and 
have had no further trouble. 2, If you want to clear 
out the fungus you must destroy the turf and also 
dig up and clear away the soil in which the fungus 
is growing.- J. Wittle.— Without some further par¬ 

ticulars it is hard to say what is the cause. Seeing 
that the trouble is of long standing, the fault evi¬ 
dently is at the roots. The drainage of the bonier is, 
we fear, bad. r J 1 1 is you can ascertain for yourself. 
- Dundrum.— The Apple-tree is eaten up with mil¬ 
dew. We can find no traces of American blight. 
Syringe the tree in the autumn, when the leaves have 
fallen, with the caustic alkali solution so often re¬ 
commended in these pages. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Thomson Sinclair.— 1. 
Prunus pseudo-Cerasus; 2, I’yrus Mains floribunda; 

3, Pyrus spectabilis; 4, Spiro?;* prunifolia.- Jicks.— 

1, Spira?a arguta; 2, Spirira cancsccns var. llagelli- 

fonnis; 3, the Bird Cherry (Prunus I’adus).- M. L. C. 

—The Creeping Forget-inc-Not (Omphnlodes verna). 
- Sigma. — Stapliylea eolrhica. A. C. W.—The Com¬ 
mon Yarrow (Achillea millefolium).- Mrs. Oliver .— 

1, The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua); 2, Ajuga geneven- 

sis.- Gardener. — 1, Diplaeus glutinosus; 2, Strepto- 

solen (Browallia) Jamesoni.- E. S&antcick.— Rose, 

probably George Nabonnand. Please send a half- 
opened ilower and some of the wood with leaves, 
ft. W\ J. S. — l, lleuchera hispid;* (syn. H. Riehard- 
soni); 2, Saxifraga Cotyledon var. pyramidalis; 3, 
Saxifraga lantoscana.- Mr. Allen .—Evidently Nar¬ 

cissus biflorus. It is very unfair to send such poor, 
dried-up specimens and expect us to name correctly. 

_ j . c. J .—One of the Cresses, but impossible to 

sav which. Please, if you can, send a complete speci¬ 
men.- h\ ft.-Galax aphylla. —ftobf. Greening.— 

I, The Common Comfrey (Symphytum officinale). — — 

Arbor.— lverria japnnica fl.-pl.- W. M. — Orchis 

mascula. We should have preferred a complete speci¬ 
men with leaves. — — A. II. M Akehia quinata. 

A. Scott Smith .—Thnjopsis dolabrata; badly grown. 

-7/olt/wood. —The Soft Prickly Shield Fern (Poly- 

stiehum angularo); a hardy variety.- J. M. — l, 

Spirira earn seens; 2, Spirira prunifolia; 3, Ptens 
japonic;*; 4, Elieagims pungens; a. Ajuga genevensis. 
_ j . H\ L.—l, Saxifraga granulnta fl.-pl.; 2, Saxi¬ 
fraga lantoscana; 3, Androsaee lanuginosa; 4. No 
specimen; a, Sedum spathulifolium probably, hut 
must see in bloom, fi, Sedum Lyditim. Please read 
our rules as to number of specimens scut for nam¬ 
ing _t Do nor oh.-T he double red Campion (Lych¬ 

nis dioica fl.-pl.). The difference between the two 
specimens vou send is only a matter of cultivation. 

_ L. ft. — Probably Mespilus Smithi. Should like to 

see a hotter specimen.- ('has. Jones. — Spiriea 1 fanes- 

eens.- Dundrum.— Stfifthylen eolrhica.- E. It. O — 

Evidently the same plant — Halesia tetraptera. The 
slight difference, we think, is only a matter of culti¬ 
vation and position.-A 1’isi/or. — 1. The Snowdrop- 

tree (Halesia tetraptera). A very poor specimen. 2, 
Rose the White Banksian. 


Catalogue received. - \N - Cut hush and Son, 
Ilighgate.— L/xf of Hater Lilies: Inst of Bedding, 
plants. Sew Spirrra *; List of Cut Yew and Bor trees. 
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FRUIT. 

SUMMER PRUNING. 

Summer pruning i « out* of th-e most important 
o|H*rations connected with successful hardy 
fruit growing, ami, when rationally and in¬ 
telligently (H*rforuK‘(l, exercises a vast amount 
of good on the well-being of the trees, as 
not only docs it allow air and sunshine to 
reach all parts of the trees, but the same 
influence* are also exerted in the building 
up and maturation of fruit-buds to a very 
much greater extent than it was ever pos¬ 
sible to obtain by the older method of non- 
pruning, and this in turn leads to more 
general productiveness. The checking of 
exuberant growths by summer pruning 
diverts the flow of sap into other ehannels, 
and instead of quantities of wood being pro¬ 
duced, to lie ultimately cut away ns useless, 
larger and better developed fruit-buds are 
obtained, and there is also an incrense in the 
size and colour of the fruit—-a great desidera¬ 
tum from a market point of view, as well as 
rendering it more attractive for private use. 

Summer pruning should not be carried out 
in an indiscriminate manner, ns there are 
eases in whieh it would be folly to prune 
away the summer shoots. Take, for in¬ 
stance, the case of a weakly growing tree, 
either naturally so or from some physical 
cause. Here the young growths arc exercis¬ 
ing a beneficial effect by stimulating root 
action, but cut them off and root action is at 
once checked, and the tree would not have 
sufficient rcciqierative power to start grow¬ 
ing afresh for some considerable time. In 
such cases the young growths are best left in¬ 
tact until Septeinlier, when they may then lx* 
stopjied or pruned back without fear. Again, 
trees that have been neglected or which are 
prone to make too much growth may with 
advantage receive a thinning, or, in other 
words, about one half, or, perhaps, two- 
thirds, according to number, may lie cut clean 
out. This will lead to a greater production 
of fruit buds, and also strengthen existing 
fruit spur* and check a too free growth. 
Healthy trees may be pruned any time now ; 
in fact, I always think the sooner it is done 
after this date the better, as the fruits then 
swell away so much more quickly. All side 
shoots growing out from the brunches should 
Ik? cut back to four or five leaves, and, with 
regard to the leaders, much dejiends on 
whether tin* trees are young or established. 
In the first case I merely “tip” them, and in 
the latter case leave them about 7 inches or 
8 inches long. Of course, the two top buds 
on the shoots so stopjied generally break and 
make sundry growths after the first, stopping, 
but they are weak compared with the first 
growth, and may be cut away about the end 
of August or some time during September. 
The base buds remain dormant, and ulti¬ 
mately form fruit buds. 

If properly attended to, the branches 
should present the appearance of cordon 
trees, and be well clothed with fruiting spurs 
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throughout their entire length. The great 
mistake that many people make is in having 
far too many branches in their trees. This 
leads to the exclusion of sunlight and air 
from the interior, and the trees fruit at the 
extremities of the brandies only. Such trees 
look more like trained masses of greenery, 
and are very unprofitable. Branch priming 
cannot lx? done now, but all trees in this con¬ 
dition should receive attention this coming 
autumn, and Ik* judiciously thinned. A cer¬ 
tain amount of training will bo necessary in 
the ease of young trees, and a sufficient num¬ 
ber of young shoots should be left to form 
the foundation of the trees. Young growths 
inclined to grow too upright may lx* lx*nt 
downwards and held in position by string tied 
loosely round them, fastening the other end 
to a short stake driven into the ground. Be¬ 
yond doing this, I do not favour nor practise 
elaborate training of bush and pyramid fruit- 
trees, and depend more on the selection of 
the best situated wood instead. The advice 
tendered is applicable to Apple. Pear, Plum, 
and sweet Cherry-trees, but in pruning the 
last care should lie taken to leave shoots to 
supply any deficiencies caused either by acci¬ 
dent or branch-dying. Cooking varieties of 
Cherries require rather different treatment, 
as they produce their fruit on the young wood 
made during the previous year* Summer 
pruning may also with advantage lx* extended 
to Red and White Currants, and Goose¬ 
berries, and the cutting away of the old 
canes and the thinning out of the new canes 
of Raspberries is nothing more or less than 
summer pruning. The canes of the autunin- 
fruiting kinds should also Ik* thinned out now, 
selecting medium-sized ones in preference to 
the grosser-looking and stronger canes, and 
tying them to their supports. If liquid- 
manure can lx* spared, it will not lx* lost if 
applied to the roots of these Raspberries fre¬ 
quently during dry weather. A. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

It is a matter for great satisfaction to note 
that we have ample promise of a fine Straw¬ 
berry crop. There has been a liberal supply 
of moisture much more so than is cus¬ 
tomary in the month of May there is a 
grand show of bloom, and fine bloom, and 
only in limited areas have frosts done harm. 
For these reasons a heavy crop of fruit seems 
to be a certainty. That lx*ing so. no doubt 
there will lx* lilxral plantings in the autumn 
of now lx*ds or breadths, for heavy crops give 
much ini|H*tus to fruit culture, and if there 
lx* good crops of other fruits also, as seems 
to be probable, then fruit culture will Ik* 
largely increas'd. Amateur gardeners who 
like to have their own Strawberries should 
note, however, that, good crops and fine fruit 
cannot Ik? had without taking pains to secure 
such desideratums. Plants are easily ob¬ 
tainable, and of the most prolific* varieties, 
but growing them on to be fruitful is a 
different matter. The most enduring and 
fruitful plants are found only where the 
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ground has lx*eu well trenched and manured. 
Straw lx*rrics, though generally regarded as 
surface rooters, and they will root profusely 
near the surface, yet will, if soil Ik* deeply 
worked and manured, run deep also, and 
when such is the case they continue to fruit 
iniieli longer than do plants put out on 
merely dug or shallow worked soil. The 
plants fruit just at a time of year when the* 
sun exercises great power, and is, to soil and 
leafage*, somewhat exhausting. If the plants 
suffer from drought, bloom is weak, fruit is 
small, and ri|K*ns badly. Even deluges of 
water offer poor remedy in such case, as the 
surface roots so soon again suffer from the 
sun beat. Certainly a good mulch of long 
straw litter, so needful to keep the fruit from 
off the soil, helps to check evaporation, but in 
no ease can these artificial aids fullv com¬ 
pensate for the absence of deep root Iiold. 

When it is purposed to put out a fresh 
breadth of plants, it is well to have the 
ground trenched 2 feet deep in the winter, 
burying low down a good dressing of well- 
decayed manure, and in January forking into 
the surface a farther dressing of itiamire, 
tlien soon after sowing oil the ground some 
early Peas. These can lx* cleared off in July, 
and if spec ini care has been taken to sec ure 
good, strong, well rooted runners, the breadth 
may be* planted so soon as lightly forked over 
after the removal of the Peas. The planting 
should lx* done of an evening, the plnuts be¬ 
ing well watered in, then having a little dry. 
fine soil drawn up round each one, to art as 
a mulch, and thus enable the moisture* to Ik* 
retained. New* roots are soon formed, and 
if the surface? soil be rather dry, the* basal 
roots will be encouraged to go ail the deeper 
in search of moisture. Young plnuts should 
always Is* liftoft from their first rooting lxds 
with a trowel'or steel fork, with balls of soil 
attached to the roots, nnd be carefully 
planted, the soil about each plant lM*ing 
gently trodden. Generally it is found that 
young plants should Is* in rows 12 foot apart 
and 15 inches to 16 inches apart in the rows. 
So arranged it is easy to estimate the num¬ 
ber of plants needed for a given area of 
ground. 

As to the preparation of the plants, there 
are several courses to pursue. Early runnel's, 
so soon as roots are formed, may lx* cut from 
the parent plants and dibbled out G inc hes 
apart on to a nursery bed. the soil of which 
has been well manured and dug. Here*, well 
watered and shaded during the day for a 
week, roots arc* emitted, and in a short time 
the plants lx j c‘ome strong. Those* can Ik* 
lifted from the bed with good balls of roots 
and soil, and lx? planted where to fruit in 
the early autumn, or runners may lx* ob¬ 
tained equally strong in the autumn by 
carrying so many ns may Ik* needed to Ik* 
layered into each alternate space between 
the rows, removing nil others not required. 
There, with the soil jiiHt under each runner 
broken up with a hand fork, the young plant 
may be jK*ggcd into position, or Ik* held 
there by placing ft stone close to it, and, 
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having no check, the runner fioon puts forth 
roots freely, and in that way becomes estab¬ 
lished. Hooting runners into pots is an in 
dispensable course when plants are needed 
for forcing in houses or frames. But it is by 
no means indispensable, nor is it the best prac¬ 
tice for amateurs, as layering into pots needs 
careful manipulation, and great care is 
needed in keeping the pots liberally watered. 
Strawberries are numerous in variety. 
Amateurs generally will find in Royal 
Sovereign, Sir J. Paxton, Leader, Bedford 
Champion, and Givon’s Late Prolific, a good 
selection. A. D. 


CHERRY BIGARltEAU DE SC1IREKEX. 
This, a fruiting-branch of which we figure 
to-day from a pot-grown tree, is one of the 
best of the Early Bigarreau type. For for¬ 
cing it is a very fine Cherry, the fruits being 
of a shining black colour, and the quality of 
the lx*«t. For the open air it is equally good, 
but to do it justice a warm southern asjiect 
is the best, and not too heavy soil. When 
given plenty of food, in the form of a rich 
mulch when the blossoms set, the fruits come 
of a good size. For unheated houses it is 
also very useful, and as it l>ears freely from 
spurs it can lie grown in a 
limited space. 


quired for smoking the house with will depend 
on its cubical contents, but full directions re¬ 
lating to this ami other matters in connec¬ 
tion therewith are given on the bottles in 
which it is sold. Your local seedsman will l»e 
able to procure this for you. We must cau¬ 
tion you against using fumigating compound 
while you have fruit of any description in the 
house, and with regard to remedies for win¬ 
ter application a separate note on the subject 
will appear shortly. Sulphur will kill mil¬ 
dew, but it would also spoil the Strawberries, 
therefore the wisest course you can adopt is 
to remove the plants at once to a frame out¬ 
side, and not run the risk of having this 
fungoid disease to deal with in addition to the 
mealy-bug. 

Vines in bad condition. -Enclosed please find 
leaves of Vine, and through your valuable paper 
kindly say what is the matter with them? My house 
is 14 feet high, 25 feet long, and is feet wide, and 
the Vine roots are outside. It is not heated at all. 
Last year they went just the same, and as soon as 
the fruit pot about the size of I’eas tliev turned 
rusty, hut were very sweet. I thought perhaps the 
roots hud got down on the chalk, but I dug around 
them baek in the winter, and I find it is not so. 
My employer thinks it is through getting very dry 
last summer, but I think it is through not having 
any heat, as it gets so very hot during the day and 
I then so mueh colder when night comes on. Do you 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Mealy-bug in orchard- 
house (Mo liny). —You arc 
unfortunate in having hucIi 
an infestation of mealy bug 
in your orchard-bouse, this 
being one of the worst of all 
insect peots to eradicate, 
particularly when it attacks 
the Vine. During the grow¬ 
ing period but little can be 
done to cope with it, owing 
to the use of insecticides be¬ 
ing then prohibitive. In the 
winter months, when the 
Vines are resting, drastic 
remedies can be made use of, 
and this was the time when 
you should have taken 
measures to dispose of the 
bug, as you were no doubt 
aware of its presence. The 
only thing we can advise you 
to do from the time the 
Grapes are the size of young 
Peas until they approach the 
colouring stage is to subject 
both the Vines and bunches 
to a good forcible syringing 
weekly. This will' be no 
cure, but it may be the 
means of keeping the 
hunches clear of these loath¬ 
some insects, and enable you Cherry Bigam 
to make use of the produce. 

The constant washing will 
spoil the bloom on the 
berries, and they may, perhaps, become 
spotted, seeing that you live in a limestone 
district, hut tnis will not be detrimental in 
the slightest degree. The washing must Ik? 
done with the application of a certain amount 
of force, therefore a garden engine or a liose- 
pij>e attached to the main would Ik* the best 
means of obtaining the necessary pressure, 
combined with a continuous flow of water. 
With careful manipulation, using the fore¬ 
finger to break the force and spreading the 
water into a kind of spray when dealing with 
the hunches, the latter will sustain no dam¬ 
age, and by washing them first on one side 
and then on the other, great numbers of the 
insects will he dislodged. With regard to 
the foliage and rods, use the water nt full 
pressure. On every occasion when you wash 
the \ ines spread mats or old sheets beneath 
them, to catch the insects as they fall. Carry 
these outside afterwards, and pour boiling 
water over them to dispatch the bug. Use 
the Grapes as soon as they are ripe, and 
when tic* house is clear both of them and 
the Peaches, fumigate the house weekly with 
j ' All compound until the foliage ripens and 
falls. This will dispatch great numbers of 
the insects, and then so soon as the Vines 
have been pruned they can lie dealt with more 
effectively. The quantity of compound re 


de Sehrekcn. From a photograph in the* gardens 
at Uunnersbury House, Acton, VV. 


| think the soil is wrong? If so, will you please tell 
I me what 1 cun do with it? They start very well in- 
! det-d, and then seem to turn and go off all at onee. 
Would it he through opening the top light when 
there is a north-east wind blowing, as the house 
stands just the right way to get it ?—T. II. 

[It is evident your Vine is radically wrong 
at the roots, otherwise it would not cast its 
leaves prematurely, ns it lias done. The 
leaves are also deficient in chlorophyll or 
[ colouring matter, and arc greatly wanting in 
substance. Although the vinery is a cold 
one, the Vine would not have behaved in the 
way it has done if it were healthy. Even 
j supposing it to he a variety which required 
warmth, the leaves would not have dropped, 
j You had, therefore, he*tter wait till autumn, 

| and then lift the roots, and if you find them 
in good enough condition to warrant the 
I Vine being retained, we should advise you to 
I make up n new border. We*, however, sur¬ 
mise* that when you come to examine the* roots 
you will find the greater portion of them 
dead, and if such should prove to he the case, 
destroy the Vine, make a new border, and 
plant another cane next spring. You would, 

| of course, succeed much better in future if 
the vinery were heated, and if you have to 
I root out the Vine a favourable opportunity 
| will present itself for carrying out such work 
las the fixing of hot water’pipes and heating 


apparatus. Cold winds were, without doubt, 
responsible for the rusting of the berries. 
If you have no other means of affording veil 
tilation than by the ventilators you name, 
which catch the N.E. winds, you can temper 
the latter and prevent an inrush of cold air 
by simply tacking a piece of muslin or thin 
tiffany over the openings.] 

Peach trees dying I shall he obliged if you ran 
tell me the cause of my Peach-trees dying? One ha.-» 
just died after setting a good crop of fruit. They are 
in a large, cold orchard-house, and were planted 
four years ago. I have examined the one that died 
and find at the collar the hark dead all round and a 
fungus growing underneath between the hark and the 
wood. It had made a lot of fibrous roots. The soil 
is very heavy and cold, blue clay 2 feet below* the 
surface. When the trees were planted some good 
loam and burnt refuse were put about the roots ; 
hut no drainage was put in. The floor level of the 
house is a foot above the ground level on one side, 
and quite level on the other. The house is a span 
roof, running north to south, and has four rows of 
trees.—U. A. S. 

[After carefully perusing your note we have 
arrived at the conclusion that the cause of 
your Peach-trees dying is owing to your not 
having provided a border consisting of a suit¬ 
able compost, and in not concreting the base 
and laying a drain, or drains, to carry off 
superfluous moisture. Seeing that you have 
a subsoil consisting of blue clay to contend 
with, and that the* floor level corresponds, or 
nearly so, with that outside the house, we 
are of the opinion that unless you lift the 
trees and remedy matters in the way we have 
hinted at, so long will you have trouble with 
your trees. A well-made border resting on a 
concreted and well-drained base will be dry 
and warm, and answer the requirements of 
the Peach admirably, and we strongly advise 
you to provide these this next autumn just 
before the tre:s shed their leaves. The work 
will not take long to carry out, provided you 
have the necessary materials for making the 
border with ready to hand ; also the Time, 
sand, and cement for concreting. So soon ns 
the concreting is completed and set, and the 
drains and drainage got in, the border can 
be started with, and then the replanting of 
the trees and completion of the border can 
he done simultaneously.] 

Peaches ancl Nectarines with unhealthy 
foliage I shall In* much obliged if you will let me 
know if the enclosed growths are only the result of 
the recent cold winds? The trees arc on a south-east, 
wall, with a pathway of 3 feet in front. The wall 
contains two Peach-trees and four Nectarines. The 
former are healthy, with only a little curled leaf, 
and hearing freely. The latter are gumming badly, 
and with hut f< w leaves that are not attacked as 
accompanying.—F. L. C. 

[The leaves of the Nectarines you send us 
are affected with what is termed leaf-blister, 
which, according to some authorities, is of 
fungoid growth, hut, in our opinion, it is 
caused in consequence of the sap vessels in 
tin* leaves becoming ruptured, as a result of 
frost and (-old winds. Leaf-blister is more 
prevalent in some seasons than in others, and 
the more ungenial and cold the spring the 
worse is the attack. Trees which are well 
protected with blinds never seem to suffer to 
anything like the extent that those which are 
covered with two or three thicknesses of net¬ 
ting only do, and we have long arrived at the 
conclusion that a low temperature, accom¬ 
panied with cold wind, is the cause of the 
mischief. Unfortunately, there is hut little 
we can advise you to do now beyond picking 
off and burning the affected leaves. When 
more genial weather conditions prevail the 
trees will make fresh growth, and, provided 
this is kept free of insects, and if the summer 
should prove warm and favourable for ripen¬ 
ing up the wood, they will right themselves. 
After such an experience ns yours has been 
we need hardly mention that you would do 
well to afford the trees a more efficient pro¬ 
tection another spring.] 

Currant leaves falling (Amateur).- As your 
Currant-bushes seem, so far, to have done wa ll, »nd 
as the sample sent shows, are fruiting well, it is dilli- 
init to till what the cause of the leaves on the 
hushes turning yellow and falling off is. unless there 
has been applied to the soil something that is harm¬ 
ful to tin* roots. Frosts would have shown more of 
harm to tin* fruit than to the leaves, and the weather 
has not been frosty of late. Are the hushes growing 
in stiff soil that retains water, or has any drain near 
hurst and flooded the soil about the roots? If the 
hushes are old, it may he unsafe to lift them next, 
winter and plant in fresh soil. If they do not recover 
during the summer, you had better get strong, young 
hushes in the autumn, and plant those in fresh soil. 
After all, the hushes may grow out of their present’ 
trouble as the season advances. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE WAND-FLOWER (SPARAXIS). 
Charming bulbous plants from tho Ca|H* of 
Good Hope. The many varieties come 
chiefly from S. grandiflora and S. tricolor. 
They are about 1 foot high, of slender growth. 


so tough and wiry that they are never broken 
in a storm. For six or seven weeks S. pul- 
cherrima has lovely Foxglove-shaped bells on 
almost invisible wire-like lateral foot-stalks. 
Though the flowers of tho type are usually 
rosy-purple, there are some which are nearly 
white, and forms of almost every intermediate 
shade, while some are beautifully striped. S. 
Thunbergi is an allied species,” but S. pul- 
eherrima is finer and more elegant, the for¬ 
mer being stiller and much dwarfer its erect 



l*art of a flowering spike of tho Wand-flower (Spamxis pulc-herrima). From a photograph 
in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


and bear large showy flowers which vary from 
white to bright scarlet and deep crimson, 
usually having dark centres. The Sparaxis 
is valuable for early summer, flowering, and 
should be treated like the Ixin. There is a 
great number of named varieties offered by 
bulb growers, one of the finest being that 
known as Fire King. S. pulcherrima (the 
Wand Flower), a native of the Cape, is so 
distinct from other Sparaxis that its claim to 
be* a Sparaxis has often been disputed. Its 
tall nnd graceful flower-stems rise to a height 
of 5 feet or 6 feet, anfi^ihough slend 
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flower-stems being seldom more than 2$ feet 
high—and its flowers have very short stalks, 

I whilst they are not pendulous. 

The best position for S. pulcherrima is in 
1 clumps among sheltering shrubs. In such a 
position it might be associated with Tritonia 
1 aurea, as the two plants flower together. S. 

, pulcherrima is about as hardy as Tritonia, 
Montbretia Pottsi, and similar plants, and. 
though more difficult to establish, well re¬ 
pays a little care during the first year or two. 
It has ft great objection to removal, and, if 
necessary, this should be done as soon as the 


flowers begin to fade. It succeeds in dry 
as well as damp positions, if it has a rich, 
friable soil, or if, when beginning to grow', it 
is well watered. 


SEASONABLE ARRANGEMENTS OF 
CUT FLOWERS. 

We have now entered upon a period when 
there is an abundance of flowers for cutting, 
and any garden worthy of the name should 
be in a position to provide a supply of one 
sort or another that will lend a charm to the 
home. At the present time the Spanish Iris 
is to be obtained in charming variety, and 
this in varying colours that are capable of 
satisfying the taste of the most fastidious. 
Yellow-flowered kinds are beautiful, and 
these, arranged in a large trumpet-shaped 
vase, each flower with its stem standing out 
distinct from its neighbour, produce a fine 
effect. Pleasingly interspersed among these 
flowers, bright green fronds of Asparagus 
plumosus, to stand out gracefully, will add 
considerably to the effect, and the merest 
novice should have no difficulty in adjusting 
these in position. Under artificial light this 
colour is particularly striking. The various 
shades of blue, white, and those of inter¬ 
mediate tones of colour are specially suited 
for decorations during the day, when by 
their use in baskets, vases, bowls, and the 
numerous receptacles now so largely used in 
the home, their disposition is easy. I know 
of few flowers to equal these for artistic floral 
work, and those who have not a good selec¬ 
tion in their own garden at the present time 
should purchase a bunch or two with which 
to experiment. 

Already the Pyrethrums are in flower, and 
now that we have so many improvements, 
both in colour and form, there is no reason 
why these beautiful flowers should not be 
more frequently used. The singles have a 
beauty peculiarly their own. Their Mar¬ 
guerite-like blossoms, in various colours, lend 
themselves well to bold and handsome dis¬ 
plays, w hile a few blossoms, arranged in some 
of the smaller vases, have a distinctly beauti¬ 
ful effect. The doubles are a little more 
cumbersome, yet pleasing, notwithstanding. 
The warmer tones of colour are very effective 
under artificial light, and should be used for 
this purpose. The salmon-tinted kinds are 
particularly pleasing, while whites and the 
softer tones of colour should be contrasted 
with the excellent material that may now be* 
found in both field and hedgerow. Some of 
the copp *r-tinted pieces of the Hornbeam, 
► Oak, and many other hardy trees add con¬ 
siderably to the charms of such an arrange¬ 
ment. 

The late May-flowering Tulijis are particu¬ 
larly handsome at this season, and should lie 
more frequently in request than is now tho 
case. I have used these flowers in some of 
the larger rec *ptacl *s, where their long stems 
and beautiful silveiy-green foliage create an 
effect that is seldom met with. Use in every 
case, as far as possible, foliage of its own, 
whatever may be* the subject used, and the 
effect will be infinitely more pleasing than 
when foliage of another kind is employed. 
The gorgeous Paeonies, of which wc now have 
so many charming varieties, not forgetting 
the old crimson, make a noble and artistic 
floral display. Half-a-dozen blooms in a largo 
vase are ample. Two or three blooms dis¬ 
played in some of the smaller vases and re¬ 
ceptacles with long tubes create an effect 
that is distinctly talcing, and one long to bo 
remembered. Individual blooms also look 
well set up with a piece of their own foliage. 

The Tufted Pansies—in fact, all types of 
the Pansy—should be more often used than 
is now the case. Use those with long stems 
disposing the blossoms in some of the dainty 
little specimen glasses and small, shallow 
bowls, adjusting the flowers in position by 
the aid of natural, undyed Moss, which will 
assist to keep them in position, and at the 
same time carry the moisture well up round 
about the flowers. This will also maintain 
the flowers in a fresh condition much longer 
than would otherwise lie the case. Arrange 
the flowers so that there is only one colour 
represented in each of the small receptacles. 
The Poet’s Narcissus just now is particularly 
beautiful, the ric,fyjij^ f o.fj ij^, perfume adding 
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considerably to its charm. I have been using 
this in some of the more slender vases, plac¬ 
ing half-a-dozen blossoms in each. Make 
good use of sprays of the flowering trees and 
shrubs, of which there is still a good supply. 
These subjects are not used so freely as their 
merits deserve, yet a few sprays disposed in 
long, stately vases make a unique display. 

The foregoing are a few of the plants now 
in bloom, but good use should be made of the 
numberless oilier flowers as their season 
comes round. D. B. Crane. 


WINDOW BOXES. 

The time is at hand when window boxes will 
have to be filled with their summer occu¬ 
pants. It is a pity that more variety is not 
to be seen in this form of window gardening. 
Scarlet Pelargoniums, blue Lobelias, and yel¬ 
low Calceolarias are very well in their way, 
but one would like to see more variety. I 
have noticed window boxes which, as the sea¬ 
son comes round, are filled with exactly 
the same kind of thing, no attempt being 
made to vary them from year to year. This 
is a pity, as there is a great wealth of plants 
suitable for this form of gardening. Some of 
the best effects are obtainable with very in¬ 
expensive materials ; dwarf Tropmolum and 
Canary Creejier, to droop down and drape the 
boxes, form an excellent combination, and 
will remain ornamental until frost conies. 
Maurnndya Barclayana, apparently unknown 
to the great majority of flower lovers of the 
present generation, i,s one of the very finest 
things for boxes or baskets. When used in 
this way it forms graceful festoons of ver¬ 
dure, plentifully sprinkled with lovely blue 
Gloxinia-«ha|>ed blooms, which are produced 
the whole summer through. Nothing can lie 
more charming than this climber with a back¬ 
ground of striped Petunias, which, by the 
wav, are among the very best things that 
can be used for window gardening. They 
grow with much freedom, flower continuously 
throughout, the summer and early autumn, 
and can be bought at a very cheap rate. The 
great thing is to plant them in an early stage 
of growth. If Petunias are allowed to stand 
too long in the boxes in which they are raised 
they draw up, lx?come starved, and lose their 
succulency. in which case, half the summer 
may go by before they come into free growth. 
Eccreinocarpus scalier is another climber 
that can used with good effect. I remem¬ 
ber the time when every spring I had to pro¬ 
pagate a quantity of this and the Man randy a 
for window boxes and hanging baskets—in 
fact, we could seldom raise enough, and had 
to purchase in Covent Garden. Colima 
scan dens variegata was also much in demand. 
A plant or two of this, mixed with plain¬ 
leaved things, has a pleasing effect. Varie¬ 
gated Pelargoniums are not much seen in 
window boxes nowadays, but, used in modera¬ 
tion, and in combination with other things, 
they look well. The old Flower of Spring is 
still one of the best. Mrs. Parker, which has 
double rose-coloured flowers, is very good, 
and among the tricolors Mrs. Pollock and 
Lady Cull uni are the most striking. Cam¬ 
panula isophylla and its white variety are un¬ 
surpassed for this form of gardening. 

By fleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A pretty vase of spring flowers —At Hie 

Humility exhibition of the National Amateur Har¬ 
deners’ Association, on May 7th, one of the prettiest 
exhibits was a yellow form of Spanish Iris and the 
annual (jypsophlla Diegans arranged in a vase. Each 
flower of the Iris was lightly disposed, showing a 
long ami pleasing length of stem. As a base, the 
(Jvpsophila was delightful, the myriads of dainty 
little white blossoms Contrasting charmingly with the 
yellow of the Iris blossoms, and these in turn with 
the overhanging sprays of bright-green fronds of the 
Asparagus. - I). II. C. 


Verbenas for baskets.-It should not he over¬ 
looked when attention is being turned to the filling of 
hanging-baskets and window-boxes that Verbenas 
mtu 1 a most useful purpose. When used in this way 
they should he pinched ha< k <|uite early in the se 
It is when this point is ovetlooked and when towards 
August the plants are denuded of leaves that the\ 
lo>e niueh of their alt not ion. .Stopped oine or twee, 
no plants yield a greater prolusion of blossoms dur¬ 
ing the summer months in a sunny window. The da> 
lias gone when it was considered essential to ntai 
old plants for propagation in spring, seeing that th« 
ran be mixed easily from seed sown in Mnreh. - 
F. W. 1) 
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ROSES AT THE TEMPLE SHOW. 

At no show arc Roses more tastefully dis¬ 
played than they are at the Temple, was a 
remark I overheard from a lady the other 
day in one of the tents at this grand exhibi¬ 
tion. At the summer Rose shows we can only 
have cut branches of the many lovely 
Ramblers, and how quickly they soon droop 
if the day happens to be a very hot one ! But 
at the Temple wo have glorious pillars in all 
their natural beauty. The towering examples 
that were shown on this occasion were 
wonderful, and it is doubtful if anything finer 
was ever seen in the way of a pillar Rose 
than the specimens of Lady Gay ami 
Hiawatha, each of which were carrying no 
less than three to four thousand blossoms. 
These were in the gold medal group of 
Messrs. Win. Paul and Son, of Waltham 
Cross. Of course, under artificial conditions, 
the grower can protect his plants from the 
vagaries of the weather more readily than 
outdoors, and the roots can be given more 
artificial food than is possible in the open. 
These splendid pillars were grown mostly 
in 11-inch pots, and they must have h en 
full of roots, for I was informed that on a 
hot day they needed water five and six times. 

A Rose grower is generally on the look out 
for novelties, and it is more as regards these 
I pen these few notes. In Messrs. Win. Paul 
and Son’s group I noticed Dr. Wm. Gordon. 
This will prove to lx* a very fine II.P. variety. 
It seems to come inidwav between Mine. G. 
Luizet and Mrs. John Laing, although its 
outer petals, which were pointed, gave one an 
impression of La France. It is fairly sweet, 
a splendid grower, and evidently grand for 
pot work, as well as for open-air culture. 
Pharisaer cannot be called new, and yet it is 
not so often seen as it deserves to be. 1 lie 
lieve there is a great future for this Rose, 
and it will make a grand variety to raise 
seedlings from, for its habit is so good. Mine. 
Jenny Gillemot reminds one of a beautiful 
large Tulip. As seen here the colour was a 
creamy-white, with very delicate shadings 
and edgings of blush, but outdoors the colour 
is a richer nankeen yellow. Melanie Sou 
pert was a superb flower in size, but, as 
seen, rather bad in shajx*. It is a good 
grower, and has a fine dash of orange-yellow 
in it. Dora is a Rose somewhat in the same 
style as Queen of Spain. It is very fine when 
half open, but the expanded flowers reveal a 
rather hollow centre, which will debar it 
from the show-box, although as a garden 
variety it will be appreciated. Italia is evi¬ 
dently going to be a useful Rose. It origi¬ 
nated either as a sport or a seedling from 
La France de ’89, and it possesses the same 
semi climbing growth, grand foliage, and 
delicious fragrance. The colour is in the 
way of Pride of Waltham. Kathleen is a 
new Rambler thnt reminds one of Leueht- 
stern, but the ground colour of rosy-crimson 
is heavier. The distinct white eye and 
beautiful pyramidal cluster suggest a new 
type of Cineraria, and the clusters are so 
freely produced that a most showy plant is 
the result. Mine. Jules Gravercaux is one of 
the three Roses that has lieen selected for 
special honour as the best Tea Rose of the 
last three or four years. It was not seen so 
fine here as it has iieeii shown. It is a superb 
Rose, but it is an open question whether it is 
not too near an H.T. to have obtained this 
award. I lx*lieve Mme. Jean Dupuy was 
nominated for the honour, but failed to re¬ 
ceive the votes. This is a fine Rose which 
everyone should possess, and I should not 
like "to say which is the better of the two. I 
shall plant them both. Mme. Levi Pain was 
well exhibited. It is rather thin, and does 
not develop the exquisite orange shading it 
does outdoors. Prince de Bulgarie was, 
probably, never seen in finer form. Some 
old exhibitors could scarcely believe the 
variety was Prince de Bulgarie. There was 
such a file* deep build that quite astonished 
them. This is a very fine Rose, which all 
should possess. Some grandly - flowered 
standards of White Mam an Cochet. Antoine 
Rivoire, and Mine. Abel Chatenay were seen 
in this fine group. 

In another part of the lent Messrs. Paul 


and Son, of Cheshunt, had produced a feast 
of novelty which compelled one to linger 
over this group. I much liked one of their 
own raising, Nellie Johnstone, a pure rose- 
pink flower of beautiful form, the blossoms 
well displayed, and, as it originated from that 
fine Rose, Mme. Berkeley, this should prove 
to be a very useful new Tea Rose. A batch 
of Richmond gave a good idea of its value for 
cut flower work, the vividness of its scarlet 
colour being quite dazzling. Market growers 
are planting this Rose very extensively, and 
the amateur who wants to lie up-to-date 
should do likewise. Instifuteur Sirdey is one 
of those vivid orange-yellow Roses which 
Mons. Pernet Duehcr has evidently an un¬ 
exhausted stock of. and if they do not quite 
give us the rich golden-yellow Rose we want, 
at least they go a long way towards that de¬ 
sirable end. Senateur St. Romme is a very 
distinct coppery-salmon H.T., with a splen¬ 
did form, and really a fine Rose. William 
Shean was very fine, and one’s good opinion 
of the Rose was increased by the sjiecimcns 
exhibited. So also was Mrs. Myles Kennedy. 
I did not care much for this variety when it 
received the gold medal of N.R.S.. two years 
ago, hut, as seen here, it was decidedly good. 
One of the largest blossoms of Mildred Grant 
I have ever seen was found in this group. 
It is, indeed, a marvellous Rose, hut one 
which the amateur would lx? well advised not 
to plant too largely. The new semi-climber. 
Snowstorm, was seen, and if, as it. is said to 
1 m*, this Row? is a continuous bloomer, it. will 
be a welcome addition to Roses of the type 
of Alister Stella Gray. Longworth Rambler, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Gloire do: Rosomanes, 
Pissnrdi. Perpetual Thalia, Gottfreid Keller, 
etc., which enable us to make at least the 
bases of our Rose pillars gav with blossom 
until frost comes. Lady Godiva is a pretty 
Wielmruiana, with tinting like the alba Rose, 
Celestial. This should prove a distinct colour 
in this most, charming group. Rosalind is a 
pretty Polyaiitha likely to prove useful. But 
why make the nomenclature more compli¬ 
cated hv giving it. this name when there is 
already a Rosalinda? in the same class, 
emanating a year or so ago from Germany? 

In Messrs. Hobbies’ pretty group 1 dis¬ 
covered a very lovely novelty in Paradise. It 
is quaint in its formation, resembling a Mal¬ 
tese cross, excepting that there are five divi¬ 
sions instead of four. The colour is like 
Ijeuclitstern. and each petal prettily re¬ 
flexed, which gives the flower the star-like 
appearance. Messrs. Frank Cant and Co. 
put up a charming group, amongst which 
Minnehaha was very prominent, although I 
cannot see where this Rose is wanted, see¬ 
ing we have in Lady Gay a much finer 
variety. J. B. Clarke" was very fine, but I 
am afraid, for many individuals, this much- 
praised Rose will prove disappointing. The 
hunch of that exquisite single, Rosa sinica 
Anemone, from a warm wall outdoors, wns a 
foretaste of the glorious feast we shall soon 
lx* having when these cold winds have passed 
away. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons had a 
very nice group containing a good assortment 
of the leading varieties, and Mr. Charles 
Turner displayed some fine Souvenir de 
Pierre Netting, which were, perhaps, a trifle 
passe. In his group many excellent sorts 
were seen. Mr. G. Mount made a most im¬ 
posing group of cut flowers. Such varieties 
as Frau Karl Drusehki. Captain Hayward, 
Mrs. Edward Mawhy, Bessie Brown, and 
Mrs. Sharman Crawford were shown in large 
numlM is. and of that superb quality which 
Mr. Mount evidently knows how* to produce. 

ROSA. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Rose Fortune’s Yellow. -I shall 
feel very much obliged if you will kindly tell me 
how to treat my Fortune’s Yellow Rose? I have had 
it three years, and it is planted in a lard pail. The 
second winter I left it out-of-doors till the end of 
December, and when 1 brought, it into the con¬ 
servatory it began to put- out new shoots at once, 
and flowered splendidly in March and April. As it 
tiad grown so much I could not very well take it 
out again the next summer, nor did I prune it in 
any wav. The eonseoueiiee is this spring it had only 
about half a dozen flowers. Would it be wise to 
prune it now. and. if so. how? I think I saw some¬ 
where that this Rose should he cut in like ii Vine. 
Is this correct? It pets enough sun, I think, in the 
house to ripen the wood. — HORACE. 

[You are quite right about the pruning of 
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this Rose. It should be cut back hard after 
flowering, and we should advise you so to 
prune your plant now. Cut the lateral 
growths well back to the main stems. Keep 
the plant well syringed and the house fairly 
warm. By so doing you should have a good 
growth by the autumn. Any small, weak 
shoots that appear should be thinned out 
during summer. After growth is completed 
in autumn the small lateral shoots that may 
appear late on the current season’s growths 
should be cut back and weak points removed 
from all leading growths. It would be more 
satisfactory if you could plant your specimen 
into a good border in your conservatory. 
Failing this, it should have a fair sized pot 
or small cask. The small pail it is now grow¬ 
ing in cannot afford sufficient root space for 
its requirements, and it is a pity to crump 
such a glorious Rose which is capable of 
covering the whole of your conservatory wall 
or roof, if you so desired it, although it may 
be restricted almost to any limits.] 

Bo3e RpMb mildewed I have three Rabin 
Roses o:i trellis facing south; soil geed rich loam on 


soil. Probably your plant needs a good 
watering ; in any case, you would do no harm 
in giving it a good soaking, then mulching 
around with well-rotted manure or Grass 
mowings. A good syringing with strong soft- 
soap water, applied in the evening, would 
check the mildew. You could syringe the 
soap off again next morning with soft water. 
It. is just possible there is too much manure 
in the soil, but as you say other Ramblers on 
same trellis are doing well, we cannot think 
this is the cause. If you have reason to be 
lieve that the subsoil is hard, insert a crow¬ 
bar around the plant, making with it some 
good holes ; the water will then penetrate 
where it is wanted.] 

Rose De Meaux on wall. I was very 
pleased to find this pretty lit lie Rrvj flower¬ 
ing freely as a large and tall bush planted 
against q house wall, and, appearing as it 
did at the end of May, it was very welcome. 
One is apt to look upon these Roses as of 
diminutive habit, because generally found ns 
edging plants, but, if 1- ft unpruned, espeei- 


less to multiply these Roses unless they pos¬ 
sess considerable merit, which neither of 
these Roses possesses. Had one been a 
golden-yellow Levavasseur this would have 
been given a warm welcome. I consider we 
have a white in Katherina Zeimet, and a 
golden one and, perhaps, a rich crimson 
maroon are only now needed. There is a de¬ 
mand for this type of Rose for florist work 
alone. They are so enduring, and appear to 
such advantage in artificial light that one 
would be safe to not up quite a number next 
autumn, especially where much decorative 
work has to be carried out. Six inch pots 
are quite largo enough, and they may even 
be grown in 5-inch pots, provided small plants 
are selected with roots not too tapering. Own- 
root plants would be best, and they strike 
very freely from cuttings.— Rosa. 

Bose Marechal Niel cankered t('atalpa).— 
Canker seems to he in the nature of this Hose, for 
no matter how one provides against it, the disease 
will appear. Too much moisture would certainly he 
a contributive cause, as it encourages the over-pro¬ 
duction of sap. which, in its efforts to escape, bursts 
the tissues. Overcropping will also bring about the 
canker. It is well when a large number of buds 
appear, to thin them, retaining the best, and do not 
allow the plant to carry too many flowers at first. 
If the canker has appeared low down the stems, 
cover the parts with some good loam. We have had 
this Rose thus treated, and roots were produced from 
the cankered parts. If high up on the plants, hind 
some Moss around the branches or stem, and en¬ 
deavour to keep the Moss moist. If root j appear 
through tile Moss, hind some more on. 


Angrxcum infundibula re. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrencc’u garden 
at Rurford Lodge, Dorking. 


green sandstone rock. These Roses, alauit one month 
ago, became badly mildewed and leaves curled up. 
Other rumbling Roses on same trellis are perfectly 
healthy, and bush Roses are remarkably good here. 
They were planted eighteen months ago, and were 
slightly a fleeted last spring. 1 had the same Roses 
in a garden in Surrey, on sandy soil, faring north¬ 
west. and they did splendidly, and the foliage was 
lovely. Is the present position too sunny for them 
or the soil too rich? As the charm of this Rose is 
its foliage, I should be glad to know bow to get 
its beauty back/—W. JIewktt. Rulborouyh, Sussex. 

[As a rule, this beautiful Rambler grows 
ho well that mildew rarely appears, and we 
can only imagine there are some special cir¬ 
cumstances in your case that hitve given rise 
to the trouble. Frequently plants set out 
from pots are addicted to mildew, and this 
could be explained by the fact that the hall 
of earth is sometimes placed in the ground in 
an almost dry condition, and afterwards, 
when rain comes, the water runs away from 
the dry ball into the loose soil around. It is 
always advisable to well soak the ball of 
earth a few minutes before setting it in the 
hole prepared for it, and, moreover, the soil 
should be lightly prodded over, eo that the 
roots around the ball may be released a little, 
and thus encouraged to work into the new 


ally against a wall, they will in time cover 
4 feet or 5 feet in height, and almost as much 
in width. This lovely little gem must not he 
confused with the miniature Moss Rose I)e 
Meaux, but both are worth growing, if only 
for their tiny blossoms, and they have the 
fragrance so peculiar to the tribe. Rosa. 

Rose Maman Levavasseur. A number of 
plants from Orleans of this Polynntha novelty 
were exhibited at the recent Temple show, 
but, 1 fear, they did not attract much atten¬ 
tion. The fact is we have a much better sort 
in Mrs. W. II. Cutbush. Both Roses are of 
the Mme. Norbert Levavasseur type, but the 
colour of Maman Levavasseur is one not re 
quired. It is a sort of rose-pink. In the 
variety Mrs. VV\ II. Cutbush we have a lovely 
pah* pink shade that is sure to please. Home 
of the flowers come a silvery-blush. which, 
interspersed in the beautiful pyramidal clus¬ 
ter, considerably adds to its attractiveness. 
There art* a daintiness and lightness about 
this Rose that will make it most valuable to 
the florist. Another novelty in the same way 
as Maman Levavasseur was named Phyllis. 
Again I thought it was not wanted. It is use¬ 


A NG1LEC U M IN FU N 1)1 B UL A RE. 

This very remarkable and interesting s|M*cies 
was first exhibited from the collection of 
Lord Rothschild at the Royal Horticultural 
Society on July 26th, 1904. when it was 
unanimously awarded a first class certificate 
by the Orchid committee. The plant had 
never before flowered under cultivation. 
Since that time it has bloomed in several 
collections, but it is still a rare plant. This 
Angra'cum apjM’nr.s to have been first made 
known by dried specimens collected by Mr. 
Barter on Prince’s Island, W. Africa, in 
1862. but the plants now under cultivation 
arc said to have been sent home by Major II. 
Rattray from the Victoria Nyanza in 1902, a 
widely different locality from that of the 
original record, and were distributed in this 
country by Mr. James O’Brien. The flowers, 
large and very fragrant, are borne singly on 
the elongated stems. The broad labelluni, 
which is pure white, is openly displayed, the 
basal part continued into a greenish funnel- 
shaped spur, which is about 6 inches in 
length, and prolonged into a slender tail of 
about the same length as the spur. The 
sepals and |>otal« are over 2 inches long and 
greenish in colour. The plant, which has a 
scan dent habit, the stems bearing bright 
green narrowly ovate leaves, should Ik? fixed 
to a long upright Teak wood raft, which 
should consist of three or four rods, each rod 
b.*iiig about 3 inch in diameter, and at least 
1 inch apart, the open spaces between the 
rods l>eing tilled uj> with fibrous |>ont and 
Sphagnum Moss. The lower part of the raft 
is then inserted in a pot, not |K*riiendicu- 
larly. hut with a decided incline backwards, 
the front of the plant facing towards the 
light ; make the raft secure in the pot with 
broken crocks, and over the surface place a 
layer of fresh Sphagnum Moss. Grow the 
plant in a warm, moist atmosphere, choosing 
a rather shady position, and where there is a 
free circulation of air. During bright 
weather the stem and roots may Ik* lightly 
sprayed over two or three times a day, and 
towards the end of the summer months the 
plant should be gradually exposed to more 
light and a little extra sunshine, but it must 
be afforded with discretion, otherwise the 
foliage may become spotted and unsightly. 

W. II. White. 


Repotting Perns.-Now that these are all push¬ 
ing up new fronds is the best time of the year for 
repotting. If left for any length of time in one pot, 
the roots get so matted together that it is impossible 
to disentangle them. The crocks should be carefully 
worked out of the base of the hall of earth, and the 
old surface soil removed before placing the plants 
into a fresh pot. Great care is needed to work the 
flnest soil down amongst the side roots, and then a 
good soaking of water will settle the whole mass.— 
J. G., Gosport. 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

CINERARIAS. 

Few plants give a brighter display in our 
greenhouses during the dull winter months, 
and extending well into May, than do 
Cinerarias, which, with a minimum of atten¬ 
tion, may bo grown very successfully by all 
those possessing a few garden frames and a 
greenhouse from which the frost can 1 h» kept 
out. Many people erroneously think Ciner¬ 
arias difficult to cultivate on account of their 
liability to aphides, but there are many 
plants quite as bad. Roses, Carnations, 
Pelargoniums, and Cyclamens fall a prey to 
aphides much sooner than do the Cineraria. 
The reason the latter has a bad name in this 
respect is that the plants are often grown in 
a stuffy, clcaw atmosphere -the very thing to 
favour their appearance and aid their in¬ 
crease. From the date of sowing (middle of 
May to the middle of June) up to the end of 
October Cinerarias cannot get too much 
fresh air bv day, with a less amount by night, 
if cold weather threatens, otherwise the lights 
are better pulled back, the night dews doing 
the plants a deal of good. Pans are suitable 
for the seed to be sown in. The compost, 
should be about equal parts loam and leaf- 
soil. with sufficient sand to make it porous. 
Make it jnoderately firm, with an even sur¬ 
face. as the seed is very small. Water the 
pan a few hours previous to sowing, and then 
sprinkle a little sand over the surface, when 
all will be ready for the seed. Sow this very 
thinly and evenly, and with similar soil 
merely cover the teed, and then stand in a 
cool, moist frame or hand light, or even out- 
of-doors under a north wall will do. as it is 
necessary to cover the pan with glass and 
paper, or a piece of slate, to prevent the 
soil drying too quickly. Admit air and light 
immediately the little plants come through. 
Guard against slugs, either standing the 
pan on an inverted flower pot in a pan of 
water, thoroughly liming the surroundings, 
or searching for them at night with a lamp. 

When large enough to conveniently handle, 
prick out into other pans or shallow boxes 
from 2 inches to 3 inches apart, water in, 
give very little air for a couph* of days, and 
shade from the sun. Here they will soon re¬ 
cover from transplanting, if kept moistened 
with the syringe twice daily, independent of 
the necessary water at the root, and before 
the plants crowd each other, pot the strongest 
into large 60s ; the smaller ones, and often 
the b.’st colours, into 2£-mch pots, using a 
similar soil as previously mentioned. Similar 
treatment is needed after this disturbing of 
the roots for a few days, but increase the 
amount of ventilation when it is se< n the 
plants are getting established. Watering 
must be carefully done, as the roots are im¬ 
patient of a sodden soil, but. on the other 
hand, a dry atmosphere is fatal to the well¬ 
being of the plants. Not only overhead, but 
the ash bottom for the pots to stand on, must 
b« kept constantly moistened, or thrip will 
soon make their appearance. Do not allow 
the plants to get pot-bound ere they are 
placed into pots 6 inches and 7 inches in 
diameter—the latter large enough to grow 
good specimens in. Let the soil Ik* less fine 
with a little fresh horse-droppings rubbed 
through a ^-inch meshed sieve, and a little 
soot added, the whole to be well mixed to¬ 
gether before using. As growth advances 
give each plant space to develop. Fumigate 
of an evening immediately fly is noticed, 
XL-A11 being sab* to use. and watch for the 
leaf miner, a pest that often attacks Ciner¬ 
arias and quickly spoils the foliage. Give 
weak doses of manure-water twice each week 
as the pots become full of roots, varying the 
food frequently, standing the plants near 
the glass while* growing, as well as occasion¬ 
ally turning them round, to keep them sym¬ 
metrical. While giving abundance of air, 
see that frost does not reach them, and use 
as little fire-heat as possible. 

J. Mayne. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Dlanthus Lady Dixon.— During a visit to 
the nursery of Messrs. Hugh Low and Sons, 
at Enfield, I was surprised to 
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number of flowering examples of this pretty 
and interesting mule Pink associated with 
the Carnations, and flowering freely in 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots. It is not a noveitv, having 
been given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on May 7th, 1901, when 
it was much admired. It was announced ns 
the result of across between a Sweet-William 
(the seed parent) and the well-known and 
popular Carnation Uriah Pike. The general 
appearance of the plant suggests its origin, as 
marked traces of both its parents are visible. 
Reaching as it does a height of 15 inches to 
18 inches, the stems are freely branched and 
hear a considerable number of flowers, which 
are each about a couple of inches across, 
very double, and with prettily crisped and 
notched petals. The colour is a rich crim¬ 
son, shaded with magenta, and the flowers 
have a pleasing fragrance. Concerning its 
behaviour out-of-doors I can say nothing, but 
under glass it certainly forms a pleasing 
break away from the American Carnations 
now so popular.—G. S. C. 

Fancy Pelargoniums. — Like “Towns 
man,” page 124, I have been much struck 
with the way in which this pretty race of 
flowering Pelargoniums is now neglected in 
gardens. This I attribute to the craze for 
(•verything larg \ for nowadays with most 
p?opl‘* size counts before anything else. In 
the days when specimen plants were so 
popular fancy Pelargoniums were to he met 
with in most gardens, and while I do not 
advocate a return to these large masses, neat, 
well-flowered plants are valuable for the em¬ 
bellishment of the greenhouse. Another sec¬ 
tion that has fallen from its one-time high 
estate to nearly the same extent as the fancy 
varieties is the show Pelargonium, which is 
almost ousted by the stronger growing kinds 
known as decorative, French, or Regal Pelar¬ 
goniums. The tricolor leaved varieties, too, 
in their day enjoyed a large extent of popu¬ 
larity ; now they are as much neglected as the 
others above alluded to. As a set off tlr* Ivy- 
leaved and the Zonal kinds are grown far 
more than they ever were before, and their 
popularity does not at present seem likely to 
decrease. The whirligig of fashion will, how¬ 
ever, most probably, be responsible for many 
changes, horticultural and otherwise. At 
present huge flowers hold the sway, as is 
shown by the taste for Malmaison Carnations, 
which, to my mind, are the least bountiful of 
their race indeed, I regard them as posi¬ 
tively ugly.—X. 

Impatlens HolSti.— This Balsam from 
Central Africa has found its way into many 
gardens, a result not at all surprising, for it 
is of easy culture, and the colour of the flowers 
(bright vermilion) is very effective. Com¬ 
pared with the now well-known Impaticns 
Kultani. it is of a more spreading and sturdy 
habit of growth, while it is even more free 
flowering. A group of plants in pots 5 inches 
in diameter forms just now a veiv attractive 
feature in the green lions?, in which struc¬ 
ture, despite its many occupants, there is 
nothing els » which can bo compared with this 
Balsam. Its cultural requirements are 
simple, for while seeds can Ik* readily ob¬ 
tained from most seedsmen, cuttings also root 
without difficulty. In ordinary potting com¬ 
post in a light part of the greenhouse this 
Balsam grows and flowers freely. In the 
winter an intermediate temjK»rature is best 
suited to it. A hybrid, I. Peetersiana, has 
been raised on the continent between I. 
llolsti and I. Hawkeri, this being of more 
upright growth, while the flowers are con¬ 
siderably suffused with magenta. In my 
opinion, it is not nearly so good a garden 
plant ns I. Holsti. No notice of these newer 
Balsams would Ik* complete without mention 
of another Central African siR*ci**s—viz., Im- 
patiens Olivieri, a hold growing plant, with 
large flowers of a kind of mauve or very pale 
lavender tint.—X. 

Two beautiful new 8plraeas.~ It may. to 
some, appear out of place to speak of plants 
as new which as long as three years ago were 
exhibit d at Holland Park show, and awarded 
the gold medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Such arc these S'pirteas, but in ex¬ 
planation thereof it may be mentioned that 
thev have not vet been distributed to the 
public, but will* Ik* during the forthcoming 
autumn, when, no doubt, there will be a very 


great demand for them. They belong to the 
astilboides and japoniea section of the genus, 
the main feature being that the plume-like 
masses of flowers are pink instead of white. 
The two varieties, named respectively Oueen 
Alexandra and Peach Blossom, differ in shade, 
hut the flowers of both are of a charming 
line quite distinct from that of any other 
green-lions ‘ plant that I am acquainted with 
For hard forcing they may not Ik* so valuable 
as the older white-flowered kinds, for it is 
very probable such treatment would result in 
pale-tinted flowers, but, brought on gently 
iiml-r glass, as a fine group at the Temple 
show had been, they will prove invaluable for 
greenhouse decoration, and, undoubtedly, 
have a great future before them. The fact 
that they are announced at a moderate price 
will bring them within the reach of all. X. 

Dwarf-growing Lantanas. Within the 
last few years the different garden varieties 
of Lantana have considerably advanced in 
popularity, being used either for planting out 
during the summer months or for the em¬ 
bellishment of the greenhouse at that |x*riod. 
They are all easily-grown plants, needing 
much the same treatment as a Fuchsia —that 
is to say. they should be kept moderately dry 
at the roots throughout the winter, when, 
with the return of spring, under the influence 
of additional heat and moisture, they will 
grow freely and flower for mouths together. 
Seedlings are now rais'd in quantity; in 
fact, some prefer to obtain their stock of 
plnnts in this way, while others propagate by 
means of cuttings from well-established and 
named varieties. Some are of far more 
vigorous growth than others, there being a 
few of quite a dwarf, compact habit of grow th. 
Two of the Inst of this class arc Drap d’Or, 
whose blossoms arc of a rich yellow colour, 
and Chelsea Gem. in which they are scarlet. 
Both were well shown at tin; recent Temple 
show.—X. 

Habranthus pratensls. Among the more 
uncommon subjects noted at the recent 
Temple show was a number of flowering 
plants of Habranthus pratensis, a very beau¬ 
tiful member of the Amaryllis family, but 
one not often met with. The flower stein 
reaches a height of 1 foot to 18 inches, and 
is terminated by a loose umbel of blossoms. 
The individual flowers are, in size and shape, 
very much like those of Homerocallis flava, 
hilt stouter in substance, while the colour is 
light scarlet, with a greenish tinge towards 
the base of the throat. Though generally 
known under the above name, and as such a 
coloured plate of it was given in The Onrdev 
as long ago as 1878, it is now included in the 
genus llipiK'astrum. In catalogues and gar¬ 
dens the name of Habranthus is, however, 
generally retained. It is a native of Chili, 
and is fairly hardy in this country that is 
to sav, it needs much the same conditions as 
the Belladonna Lily delights in—via., planted 
out in a warm, well-drained border at the 
foot of a south wall.--X. 


Home-made Orris-root -My Harden is over¬ 
run with Iris florentina. Could 1 make my own 
Orris-root, and how?— K. J. Ditton. 

[The three species of Iris- viz.. 1. gcr- 
nianiea, I. pallida, and I. florentina are 
cultivated for the production of Orris root, 
the last lK'ing far less common than the other 
two. Dig up the roots in August, peel them, 
and trim them and lay them out under a shed 
to dry. In Northern Italy they are dried in 
the ojK*n air. The root-stock of these Irises 
is fleshy, jointed, and branching, creeping 
horizontally near the surface of the ground. 
It is formed in old plants of the annual joints 
of five or six successive years, the oldest of 
which are evidently in a state of decay. 
These joints are 3 ‘inches to 4 inches long, 
and often more than 2 inches thick. The rhi¬ 
zome is. externally, yellowish-brown, inside 
white and juicy, with an earthy smell and 
acrid taste. In tlr? process of drying it 
"raduallv acquire its pleasant Violet odour, 
but it is said not to attain its highest frag¬ 
rance until it has been kept two years.] 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA RUSTIC A RUBRA. 
Among the gains of this finest family of 
shrubs is this - fine in colour and as hardy 
as any. It was figured in the first number of 
Flora and Sal ra from a fine drawing by the 
late Henry Moon, which gives a true life- 
size representation. The plant continues to 
grow freely in cool, sandy loam of ordinary 


PROPAGATING SHRUBS BY ROOT- 
CUTTINGS. 

The number of plants that can be propa- 
i gated by means of root cuttings is somewhat 
limited, yet, when it is possible to success¬ 
fully increase them in this way, it is very de- 
| sirable, for, after starting, the young plants 
as a rule grow as freely as those raised from 
seeds, without any of the branch-like eharao- 
I ter often seen in plants propagated from cut¬ 


mostly increased by that method. The beau¬ 
tiful Xanthoeeras sorbifolia grows from root 
cuttings, but the quicker way is to graft a 
shoot on to a portion of the root, which soon 
unites and grows freely. The same prin¬ 
ciple is generally carried out to increase the 
varieties of Althaea frutex or Hibiscus syria- 
cus, but cuttings of the roots will grow freely 
enough. As so many are grafted, it is often 
difficult to obtain the variety on its own 
roots. Aralia spinosa can be increased 
readily in this way, as also 
Clerodcndron trichotomum, 
which blossoms so late in the 
autumn. Many kinds of 
Brambles will grow freely 
from the roots. The cut¬ 
ting taking must, of course, 
be limited to the transplant¬ 
ing season, when a few good 
roots may often be taken off 
without in any way injuring 
the plant. 

As it is not always possible 
to take all the cuttings of 
one kind at once, a good way 
is to lay them in till a suf- 
fuient number is thus accu¬ 
mulated, when they may be 
inserted permanently in the 
ground. A length of 4 inches 
or 5 inches is very suitable 
for the cuttings, and in the 
case of some subjects that 
ta|H*r but slightly, care must 
l>e taken not to put the cut¬ 
ting into the ground upside 
down, as that is easily done 
if not attended to. I put the 
cuttings into a bed of light 
sandy soil, so situated that 
the spot is sheltered from 
hot drying winds, and where 
the soil is never thoroughly 
parched up. 

When inserted in the open 
ground, the cuttings should 
be placed in a |>er|)endicular 
manner, and buried deep 
enough for tin' upper portion 
to be about 2 inches below 
the surface, but the more 
particular subjects should be 
protected by a frame, and in 
their case so much covering 
is not necefsary, as the 
frame shelters them to a 
great extent from the wind. 
A covering of about half an 
inch of soil will be sufficient. 

T. 


Magnolia rustica rubra. 


NOTKS AND REPLIES. 

Cytisus Adami — 1 would be 
greatly obliged if you could give 
me any clue, through the medium 
of the paper, to the enclosed 
mystery? The blossoms arc all 
cut from a common Laburnum- 
tree. but neither the gardener nor 
anyone can tell what has been 
grafted on to the tree to produce 
the pink blossom, such blossom 
appearing on the same branches 
with the ordinary yellow, while 
here and there, all over the tree, 
what appear to be bushes of 
purple Broom, same as those en¬ 
closed, sprout out. The general 
elicet is very curious.—ENQUIRER, 
Godalmimj. 

[The peculiar blossoms to 
which you refer arc those of 
Cytisus Adami, which is sup¬ 
posed to have originated by 
grafting the purple Labur¬ 
num (C. purpureus) on to the 
common form, both of which 
you 6?nd. a giaft hybrid be- 
ing the result.] 


quality, and flowers abundantly every year. 
It is a little sheltered from the east by trees, 
but is otherwise fully exposed. It is one of 
the hybrids raised on the Continent, and is 
certainly one of the best. 

Cutting down Turze and Sweet Briers 

(Ft. T.).—Cut the Furze-hedge down as soon as you 
can, so as to encourage growth. In the case of the 
Penzance Briers, you can cut them down to about 
half their length next February, in the following 
years cutting down a shoot or two quite to the 
ground each season, so as to prevent the bare ap¬ 
pearance of the plants you refer to. 


tings of the shoots. I have been successful 
in raising from root cuttings the following 
trees and shrubs, not a few, but a large num¬ 
ber of each : The Ailantus grows away 
rapidly, and soon forms large plants, as do 
the different species of Rhus, especially the 
large pinnate-leaved Stag’s horn class, among 
which is included the handsome Rhus glabra 
laeiniata. Koelreuteria paniculata may also 
bo increased in this way, as also Paulownia 
iinperialis and the Cntalpas, though, as seed 
of these may readily be obtained, they are 


Growing Lilacs Hiditna ).-Lilacs raised from 
seed do not flower so freely when young as those pro¬ 
pagated by means of cuttings, and if yours are seed¬ 
lings their non-flowering up to the present is to a 
great extent accounted for. You say nothing as to 
the conditions under which they are grown, and, in 
absence of any particulars, we can only say that the 
Lilac flowers best in a fairly good loamy soil in a 
spot fully exposed to the sun and where there is a 
free circulation of air. Suckers should not be allowed 
to develop, and the weak shoots must be thinned 
out in order that the sun and air may have full piny, 
and thus ensure thorough ripening of the wood and 
consequent formation of flower-buds. 
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OAR DEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Name of insect wanted.— Will you kindly name 
the insert a specimen of which 1 enclose?—,!. W. L. 

[The creature you sent is a very interesting 
one. It is not one of the woodlice, though it 
so nuieii resembles one, but belongs to quite 
a different- order of animals. The woodlice 
belong to the order Crustaeeie, and are nearly 
allied to crabs, lobsters, shrimps, etc., which 
are also iucihIkts of this order. The speci¬ 
men you sent is Cllomcris marginata, one of 
the millipedes, which are classed in the order 
Myrinpoda. and nearly allied to the Insectn. 
The close outward resemblance of two crea¬ 
tures so very different really is very curious. 

I should bo*glad to have some specimens of 
this creature, if you would kindly send me 
some.—G. S. 8.] 

The swallow-tailed moth.— IMcase inform me 
what this extraordinary tiling is? I have been “ delv¬ 
ing ” for nearly sixty years, and never before came 
across anything like it.—S igma. 

[The curious-looking creature that you 
found is a specimen of the caterpillar of the 
swallow-tailed moth (Uropteryx sambucaria), 
a common insect. The caterpillars feed on 
various kinds of trees and plants. They are 
certainly very strange looking, and at times 
when they are at rest standing out at aii 
angle from the plant they arc on they so 
much resemble a dead twig that it is very 
difficult to detect them. There are several 
other nearly allied caterpillars which have 
this habit.- G. 8. 8.] 

Grubs injuring plants.—I enclose certain worms 
in box. Would yon. kindly identify? I think they 
arc win-worms, but iny gardener thinks not. They 
attack many plants here, especially outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums and IVntstemoiis in herbaceous borders. 
Is there any means of destroy ini’ them? T. H. 
Col |,i). 

[The “worms” attacking your plants arc 
tic* grubs of Agriotes lineatus, one - of the 
communist species of skipjaek or eliek 
bis tics. They may be trapped by burying 
small slices of Turnips, Mangold Wurtzel, 
Potatoes, etc.. near the plants that they are 
attacking just below the surface of the soil. 
If a wooden skewer be stuck into each they 
will be found more easily. They should be 
examined every morning. Ordinary insecti¬ 
cides are of no use. Vaporite is said by the 
makers to be very effective in killing them, 
but I do not know of any indejx-ndent experi¬ 
ments having been made with it. Should you 
use it and find it effective, I should be very 
glad to hear your opinion.—G. 8. 8.] 

Orange fungus on Roses.—1 am enclosing some 
Host;-leaves, and sludl be much obliged if you can ac¬ 
count for them being in this diseased state? The 
Tea Hoses arc not affected in this way, hut most of 
the Hybrid Koso-hushes are quite disfigured by these 
yellow' spots. I shall feel much obliged if you can 
tell me the name of the disease, as well as the 
cause and cure, as so many of iny plants arc quite 
disfigured by it ?— Malta. 

[Your Roses have boon attacked by what in 
known as Orange fungus. No real harm fol 
lows the appearance of this, excepting the 
premature defoliation, which, of course, is n 
great drain on the plant. There is no remedy 
for it. but in order to lessen its attack you 
should pick off the affected leaves and burn 
them, syringing the plants afterwards with 
soap and water in which a handful of sulphur 
has Ix'cn mixed.] 

Injury to Pine shoots.- Thank you for your 
card. 1 send a few I’inc and Fir shoots, and you will 
hud some of the larva. During May they Inirc 
into the shoot, and later on turn to pupa- inside. 
The shoot droops and falls. I do not. know the per 
feet insect or when it lays its eggs. -F. S. Harrison. 

[Your Pine shoots arc injured hv the cater 
pillars of a small moth (Retinia btiolina), l>c- 
longing to the family Tortricidae. The moths 
lay their eggs in the shoots, and the grubs 
feed by boring up them. I am afraid that 
there is nothing to lie done but cutting off 
and burning the infested shoots. It might 
be possible to prevent, the moths from lav¬ 
ing their eggs on the shoots bv spraying the 
trees during July or August with a solution 
of paraffin emulsion, but when the eggs are 
laid no inseclicide can bo of any use. The 
grubs undergo their transformations within 
the shoots.—G. S. S.] 


A large scale. — Wh;it is the enclosed s'eale? Is if 
nut an extra large one? 1 found it on a Hose 1’Ideale, 
planted out last November. —H. I’EISE. 

[The scale you found is certainly an un 
usually large one, if il_b c a specimen of Le- 
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canium persicoe; but if it be Lecanium 
caprere it is quite normal as regards size. 
Both species attack Roses. The specimen 
you sent was very old and dry, and some¬ 
what injured, so that I cannot be certain to 
which species it belongs.—G. S. S.] 

Silver-leaf in Plum-tree —Please inform me if 
there is any cure for the disease known m silver- 
leaf on a Plum-tree? The tree grows on a west wall. 
In light sandy sod. It is not old, hut has suffered 
during the last three seasons, and, notwithstanding 
a good show of bloom, no fruit has set. Is the diseas 
infectious, and would it he best to take up ami burn 
the tree, and remove the soil before planting any¬ 
thing else in the same place?— Keiisw ki.i,. 

[We know of no cure for the disease desig¬ 
nated silver-leaf, and our own practice is to 
root out and burn a tree so soon as it be 
cornea badly affected with it. Wo, therefore, 
advise you to adopt the same course, and if 
you are desirous of planting another Plum 
on the same site it would certainly be advis¬ 
able to remove the old soil, as there would 
be just the possibility of the root system be¬ 
coming contaminated if you retain it. If you 
plant a tree of any other species barring n 
stone fruit, you need not remove the soil, but 
you should be careful to dig out every par¬ 
ticle of the roots of the Plum-tree, as these, 
if left in the soil, would prove a source of 
clanger by breeding fungus as they decay, A 
dressing of lime, given some few weeks in 
advance of planting, would do good. Use 
lime in a fresh condition, spread it on the 
surface, and in a few days’ time incorporate 
it with the soil by digging or forking it in.] 

The dor beetle (Srrkrr).— The beetle you sent is 
a .specimen of the common “ ilor beetle,'’ “ ilumhle 
dor,” or “shard borne licet In" (Ueotrnpes stereor- 
arius). These insects make holes in the earth. At 
the bottom of each they place a pellet of dung, on 
which an egg is laid. When the grubs are hatched 
they find themselves surrounded by food. Having 
consumed it they become chrysalides, from which the 
beetles emerge in due course. This insect is perfectly 
harmless in gardens. —U. 8. 8. 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE GREEK WINDFLOWER 
(ANEMONE BLANDA). 

Few flowers arc more beautiful or «o varied 
in their character n.s the Windflowers, nnd 
among the earliest and most beautiful we may 
well include the Greek Windflower (Anemone 
blanda), although the name of “Greek” 
Windflower is hardly inclusive enough, seeing 
that this species is more widely distributed 
than the name would suggest, and that it is 
found in some of the islands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and adjacent seas, and that it also 
occurs widely in the north-erst of Asia. I 
have in my garden a nice group of this 
species from Asia Minor, nnd the form is as 
good as any I have seen from Greece itself, 
while the pretty form called A. b. sycthinica 
is not a native of the Greek mainland. 

Not only is Anemone blanda earlier and 
dw'arfer than the best forms of A. apennina 
(the apcntiine Windflower), but it is also more 
beautiful, and some of its best varieties have 
an intensity of blue which is not to be met 
with in the allied Italian species, fine as are 
some of the tints to bo found among its varia¬ 
tions. Some of the tints in the Greek Wind¬ 
flower are really superb, while the form is in 
many cases most beautiful, and the growth 
and general appearance of the plant are 
almost perfect. 

Anemone blanda is frequently early in 
bloom, and in some mild winters and in shel¬ 
tered situations I have had it in flower in 
January. This year, however, with its many 
changes and its many retarding influences, 
made it later, and it was well into March 
before it was generally in bloom. This note 
is being written in the second week of April, 
and it is still in flower, and very beautiful 
indeed, when it expands its many-petalled 
flowers, so bright and rich in their colouring. 
This feature, common to so many of the 
Anemones, of closing as the sun departs from 
the flowers and of only opening when it shines 
upon them, has th ‘ effect of prolonging the 
blooms and of protecting them from many 
influences which would soon spoil their 
beauty, so that we need not regret the want 
of display made in dull weather, although 
even the closed blossoms are not devoid of 
beauty. The flowers of the vast majority of 


| the plants of Anemone blanda are of varioue 
shades of blue, tinged to some extent with 
purple in many of the blooms, but not that 
hard and aggressive purple which is offensive 
to many. 8ome individual plants are much 
more intense in this tint, and a considerable 
difference will also be found in the shape of 
the flowers and the breadth of segments they 
show, so that a group of imported plants 
forms an interesting study. It is not so 
varied, however, as the npenniuo Wind¬ 
flower, but tho white or whitish varieties are 
sought after. Among the prettiest of there 
is A. b. seythinica, with white flowers ting ’d 
outside with blue, and a most delightful form 
indeed, which I appear to have lost in re¬ 
moving to my present- home. Pink forms have 
been much desired, but, so far as I know, 
the only two with pink or rose flowers are one 
raised by the late Mr. James Allen, named 
Meteor, which I possess, and one at Bel voir, 
which I have not seen. Meteor is very beau¬ 
tiful indeed with its soft pink flowers, less 
vivid than the name would suggest. Many 
find Anemone blanda rather difficult to cul¬ 
tivate, but I have not found it specially 
troublesome, either on a dry soil with a dry 
subsoil or in a stiffer and moister one. It 
appears really to prefer a stiffish soil, and I 
attribute many of the losses to want of suffi¬ 
cient watering during the growing season, 
and to the ravages of wireworin. which I have 
found attacking the roots. The Anemone 
diseases also attack these Windflowers, nnd 
are exceedingly difficult to eradicate. Va¬ 
porite will 1>“ found useful for wireworni, and 
also in keeping other diseases at hay. 8hould 
disease attack them the best thing to do is to 
endeavour to stamp, it out by destroying tho 
affected tubers. It may he added that seeds 
should be saved and sown as soon as ripe. 
At the ripening season the plants should ho 
examined daily, or the seeds arc likely to ho 
lost by falling to the ground, where they will 
often fail to germinate unless covered by soil. 

Dumfries. 8. A. 

NATURAL18ING THE VIOLET. 

Some years ago I put a few plants of the 
white Violet on the warm side of a fenci 
bank, where they throve for years ; but. even¬ 
tually. got. hidden with Briers and wild 
Raspberries. Lately, passing on tho other 
side of the fence, I was surprised to find tho 
whole bank sheeted with white Violets, which 
had either sent their suckers there, or had 
sown themselves. This shows how easily 
Violets might be naturalised in soils where 
the sweet Violet docs not grow’ naturally. 
There are so many fine forms of sweet Violets 
now, that spare runners might well bo put 
here and there in banked-up places. In this 
case the Violets seem to have struggled well 
against the rank Grasses in summer, and now 
tho bank is almost white with them. 8. 


PRIMROSES FROM SEED. 

We would recommend that everyone who 
grows these charming spring flowers should 
annually raise a few seedlings, for, in addi¬ 
tion to the greater vigour which young plants 
exhibit at blooming time, there is the chance 
of something good turning up, as well as 
the guarantee that the stock of plants will ho 
maintained at the desired standard. By 
marking the best plants, and saving seed 
only from them, one’s strain of Prirnreoco 
may in a short time become much improved. 
Improvement is also accelerated by removing 
inferior varieties as soon as they show bloom. 
The finest flowers are undoubtedly produced 
by plants which bloom for the first time in 
their first flush of youthful vigour. Their 
charming attributes are intensified, but they 
only show how lavishly they can produce 
their pretty flowers in the second year of 
their life. After the second year they are 
more exposed to the perils which artificial 
conditions entail upon them, and are, especi¬ 
ally in light soil, liable to die off wholesale. 
Unfortunately, one does not realise the 
losses till autumn, for it is the nature of the 
Primrose and Polyanthus to become in a 
measure defoliated in summer, and no doubt 
the comparative absence of foliage helps on 
the ruin ; it is like a man standing in the 
hot eun without a head-covering ; the naked 
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crowns arc stricken by the sun, and are 
roasted and parched up. Naturally, Prim¬ 
roses get friendly shade from a stronger vege¬ 
tation. Now is the time to sow if good 
blooming plants are required for next spring, 
and if a little warmth can lie given, the seeds 
will germinate more quickly and all the more 
surely. When the young plants are well up, 
get them out without delay into a cool frame, 
guarding against checks of all kinds. Prick 
them out when large enough to handle into 
pans or boxes, put them into a cool sheltered 
place, and as soon as the leaves begin to 
touch, plant them in their permanent quar¬ 
ters. Work the ground well before planting, 
forking in a good coat of soot, which this 
class of plant seems to like. Water as 
needed, and they will make fine plants by the 
end of the autumn. All who can do so should 
sow the seed as soon as ripe. There is no 
comparison between the germination of seed 
a year old and that which is sown within a 
month or so of gathering. The one comes 
up sparsely and tardily, some of it not at all; 
of the other, not a seed seems to miss. 


frames, whilst in partly-shaded gardens 
round arches and summer arbours Hops 
thrive. Much has appeared in the press of 
late in regard to the effect of the severe win¬ 
ter on many plants, and I know’ several in¬ 
stances where creepers have been killed out¬ 
right. It is interesting, however, to find an 
exception, and in the place where I stayed I 
noticed that Solanum jasminoides, planted 
on a sheltered wall, looked all right; but, 
strange to say, it is not always plants exposed 
—as on the east coast- that fail in a severe 
winter, but those inland.— Woodbastwick. 


CLEMATIS FAIRY QUEEN. 

Few plants are more useful for covering 
rustic fences or arches than the Clematis in 
its many species and varieties, their verdure 
clothing, and yet not hiding the framework. 
A pergola or something of this sort is the 
place on which to grow the Clematis, if one 
would see it at its best. The variety Fairy- 
Queen, a bloom of which we figure to-day. 


are any signs of the fungus spray all the 
plants with a solution of 2 oz. of potassium 
in three gallons of water, at the same time 
removing any decayed foliage and burning it. 
A simple remedy that some cultivators have 
j tried with more or less success is to dig up 
I the bulbs and put them for two or three weeks 
into paper bags with a quantity of sulphur, 
this being fatal to the fungus. Then plant, 
choosing a spot quite removed from their 
previous position. In the spring and sum¬ 
mer, as growth begins, dust every fortnight 
with sulphur. This has been recommended, 
but we fear a perfect cure has yet to be 
found for the disease.] 

Outdoor garden. Everybody with a gar¬ 
den is now busy making arrangements for the 
summer display. All plants which have been 
hardened by exposure may bo planted now. 
Most people have, or ought to have, made 
their plans for filling the bods now. Those 
who propagate their own plants usually do 
this in the autumn, and work up stock ac¬ 
cordingly. There is still a large demand for 



Clematis Fairy Queen. Flowers pale flesh with pink bar. 


Plants sown at that time will bloom the first 
year not abundantly, but the flowers will be 
of excellent quality. 


Climbers in seaside gardens. Many 
climbing plants that inland do not always 
grow well seem to thrive to a wonderful de¬ 
gree on the coast, and that, too, in places 
where they are exposed. An example of this 
came under my notice when staying a few 
days at a little seaside resort in the eastern 
counties. In the middle of May I found 
many Gloire de Dijon Roses on house-fronts 
in full bloom, Honeysuckles showing colour, 
and Wistarias almost bursting into bloom. 
Pyru8 japonica had well-nigh sjK'iit itself, but 
Kerrias on walls and in bush form were a 
mass of beauty. Wherever one goes Clema¬ 
tises are sure to be met with, and around the 
house where I stayed I found Jackmani with 
long, vigorous shoots, that in a few weeks 
hence will be laden with blossoms at every 
point. The light sandy soil seems to suit 
such things as Pnssifloras, judging by the 
many one sees round balconies and window- 


belongs to the lanuginosa section, the flowers 
of a pale flesh, with a distinct pink bar. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Orange Lilies failing. Would you kindly tell 
lilt* what is tiic cause of these Lilies failing? They 
have been growing in good soil for two years, and I 
were very good last year. They have been looking 
very healthy and promising until last week, when I I 
noticed one was getting brown; now all the rest are 
becoming just the same.—Miss Shaw. 

[Your Lilies have, unfortunately, been 
attacked by that terrible disease—no doubt i 
of fungoid origin—that has destroyed the I 
Madonna Lily in many gardens. According 
to Mr. Massie, of Kew, this fungus remains 
dormant in the soil during the winter; then, 
when the plants are growing freely, a large 
number of spores are produced, which float 
in the air and adhere to the moistened sur 
face of the leaves, as in the specimens you 
send. Various remedies have been tried, but 
none of them have, as yet, proved successful, 
though in some cases the attack ha6 been 
lessened. The following has been recom¬ 
mended as a cure, viz,—as soon as there 


scarlet Pelargoniums ; Henry Jacoby and 
West Brighton Gem are still popular. Ras- 
pail is being used freely for bedding, and its 
habit is neat and compact. There is a pink 
variety of Raspail which is well spoken of. 
The double Lobelia is likely to be popular, 
and it is now quite cheap. It makes a neat 
dark blue edging. The ground is moist now', 
and the plants will soon get established. I 
would rather plant when the surface is dry, 
as treading land when wet makes it hard, 
and the roots do not work so well in it. When 
it is necessary to plant in wet weather short 
boards can be used. The May Tulips aro 
still bright, but where Begonias are grown 
the Tulip beds can be made ready for them. 
The fibrous-rooted Begonias are being planted 
a good deal. — E. 11. 

Aquilegias. 1 have had a curious cxperii ncc with 
Aquileyias. and should he clad to know if an> of 
your correspondents h a \ e noticed the same thinii? I 
had some beautiful spurred seedlings last year, which 
have reverted to the old Columbine type this year, 
and though the same colours are reproduced, there 
are no spurs. Can you tell me whether this is usual, 
and whether the seeds of spurred varieties produce 
spurred flowers?— Aqiileoia. 
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VEGETABLES. 

HOEING. 

Hoeing is one of the most important opera¬ 
tions connected with the kitchen garden, or, 
in fact, any other part of the garden. If 
anyone doubts the value of hoeing for the 
benefit of growing plants, whether weeds are 
present or not, let one portion be hoed and 
the other part left undone. It will be found 
that, that portion of the crop which has been 
hoed will come to maturity at least a week 
earlier than the part not hoed. For the 
crop to derive benefit, mere surface-skimming 
is not sufficient, this doing little benefit other 
than the destruction of weeds. The Dutch 
hoe i i a gcod implement in efficient hands, as 
a good workman will work it into the soil, 
and not, as is often seen, merely skim the 
surface and leave the under soil a level and 
hard mass. For various crops the draw hoe 
is the best. In the market gardens around 
London any other than a draw hoe is seldom, 
if ever, used, and among the various small 
seedlings it is astonishing how quickly the 
workmen get through the work. The best of 
the market growers are fully alive to the 
beneficial influence of hoeing, as they well 
know the advantages of such work among 
their advancing crops. A week, or even three 
days’ advantage, in getting their produce 
into the market compensates them for any 
expense they may incur in such work. The 
advantage of early hoeing for the destruction 
of weeds is very marked among young seed¬ 
lings just emerging from the ground, as any 
neglect in the earlier stages will often cause 
serious trouble or extra labour later on with 
hand-weeding. The piece of ground which 
could be hoed over in two hours when taken 
in time will, when this is neglected, take 
probably three days to go over. During a 
wet period hoeing is certainly a disadvantage, 
but if the first opportunity is taken, it is 
rarely that weeds become troublesome. 
Whenever a hot, drying day occurs I invari¬ 
ably get together what men I can and have 
all ground hoed over, whether weed-s are pre¬ 
sent or not. For the destruction of weeds 
the Dutch hoe is the best, and the surface 
should be w ll loosened and worked over, so 
that the roots of all weeds are exposed. A 
careless workman will only loosen the soil 
under the weeds, and this, instead of caus 
ing their destruction, only adds to their 
vitality. Very often when a draw hoe is 
used for the destruction of weeds, a careless 
workman, instead of hoeing every portion 
regularly over, will draw one part over 
another and merely cover the weeds, which 
should Ire cut up with the soil. The weeds 
are hidden just for a short period, when they 
quickly appear again in great numbers, thus 
necessitating the work being gone over again. 
When using draw hots, the soil must be well 
stirred, and for small seedlings particular 
care Ire taken to use only narrow' hoes. Ex¬ 
cept for hoeing amongst Potatoes or the 
Brassieas or for earthing up, large hoes 
should not be used, as, besides leaving a very 
irregular surface, too much soil follows the 
hoe. The best kind of large hoe is that seen 
in the western counties, and used largely 
among agricultural crops. It is similar to a 
Dutch hoe, but fixed to a crane, or what is 
termed in some districts a swan-necked 
handle. 

Not only for stimulating growth, but for 
conserving moisture in the soil, hoeing is 
also of great benefit, and during a dry time 
hoeing for this reason is very beneficial, the 
crops often doing far better with this than 
when watering is performed. A. 


Bolting Lettuces.— There is no Cos Let¬ 
tuce which in summer bolts to flower so 
quickly as does the white-seeded Bath Cos. 
It is a variety that has a spreading habit 
naturally, and needs tying to make it a use¬ 
ful form. I have noticed in the summer how 
much this Lettuce is grown by cottagers and 
allotment, holders, and often have warned 
them against it. It may be a hardy Lettuce 
for winter planting, but even then’it is not 
nearly so good as is the black-seeded Bath 
Cos-Aleeper in colour, but more erect, and 
hearting in naturally. There is no Cps, how- 
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ever, so good or reliable for summer growth 
as is a true stock of the Paris White. I well 
remember a stock of this under the name of 
Alexandra Cos, which would, after producing 
solid white hearts, stand for w r eeks before 
sending up flower stems. The Champion or 
Balloon Cos is a very fine one, but hearts in 
well only on deep, retentive soils. From 
June till August the wisest course is to sow 
Lettuce seed thinly in shallow' drills and thin 
out the plants without transplanting them. 
Transplanting is very conducive to bolting in 
hot, dry weather.—A. D 


LATE BROCCOLI. 

It is some years since the late, Broccoli crop 
was so soon over with mo as this year, de¬ 
spite the fact that for late use sowing is 
deferred till June conics in. This season all 
Broccolis have been less satisfactory than 
usual, because of the “curd” bursting quite 
early. The value of Broccoli lies in its firm, 
rotund outline and pure colour, but this has 
been, to a large extent, absent in the crop of 
1907. I assume the reason is due to the 
weather—not necessarily that of the passing 
moment so much as that of the summer and 
autumn of 1906. All who had planting of 
wdnter stuff to do last year know' what diffi¬ 
culties were presented, because of the long- 
continued drought. Apparently this set up 
some constitutional debility in Broccolis which 
they were not able to stand against. There 
was during the winter some severe weather, 
which hampered the growth of many plants ; 
indeed, there were many actual casualties in 
Broccoli plantations. The same extent of 
frost and cold has been recorded in other 
years, inflicting even more injury than was 
the case this past winter, but I cannot re¬ 
member so large a percentage of burst heads 
when, in April and May, they were cut. 
Possibly the warmth of March and the ab¬ 
normally dry weather in the two previous 
months account for much of the weakness 
and early maturity complained of now. In 
most years I have had a supply well into the 
middle of June, seed* being sown a twelve- 
month previous, with the object of providing 
for this late season. Broccolis are always 
valuable at this time of year, because there 
are so few r other vegetables available. As a 
rule, a higher value is set upon most crops 
when they have reached the limit of their 
season and extended beyond that period, and 
this is equally true of Broccoli as of other 
vegetables. It has been intimated already 
that the complaint of poor quality extends 
over the whole season, which at once demon¬ 
strates the fact that no one variety alone 
suffers more than another, and it is this ex¬ 
perience- which teaches us that weather influ¬ 
ences of the past account for these failings. 
I invariably make my latest sowings of such 
kinds as Model, Late Queen, Ledsliam’e 
Latest of All, Carter’s Summer, Pearl, and 
June King during the first week of June, but 
this years results do not seem to have 
afforded me the corresponding useful heads. 
It is not intended, however, to vary this prac¬ 
tice, because I have for so many previous 
years found the advantage of late sowing in 
the resultant production of summer Broccoli. 
It is well, however, at this late season to en¬ 
sure the seeds against possible accident, ns 
far as circumstances allow, because, though 
one may replace the earlier batches, it is not 
possible to do so advantageously w'hen the 
vear has extended into the month of June. 

W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus doing badly.—I have two beds of 
Asparagus, one old (perhaps twelve years), the other 
four years. Both are yielding a fair quantity and of 
good flavour, hut all the heads are very small, not 
much better than large sprue. The kind is green, 
eatable almost to the end, but I think the heads 
oueht to be at least two sizes bigger. I should be 
obliged if you could tell me where the fault in eul- 
ture is, so that next season they might improve? I 
must add that the old bed is much over-run with 
weeds owing to neglect some years ago.—M. S. 

[In the absence of details relating to the 
nature of the soil and the treatment the beds 
have received in the way of manuring, etc., 
it is somewhat difficult for us to assign a rea¬ 
eon as to why the produce should be so small. 
One thing is certain, and that is the crowns 


have become weakened from some cause or 
other, and this at a period—especially in the 
ease of the four-year-old bed—when they 
should be yielding the best results. Our ad¬ 
vice is to stimulate the crowns by feeding the 
roots frequently from the surface during the 
growing season, either by applying fish 
guano, guano, salt, or liquid manure; but 
here, again, unless we are made aware of the 
kind of soil you have to deal with, we arc 
unable to give precise instructions on this 
point. In any case, you cannot go far wrong 
with regard to the use of fish guano, as this is 
suited to most soils, and the surface of the 
beds may be lightly sprinkled with it every 
fortnight. It is just possible your soil re¬ 
quires a combination of manures ; or, to put 
it in another way, a manure compounded to 
meet the requirements of the soil, and if you 
will be good enough to furnish us with a few' 
particulars as to its character—whether 
heavy or light, etc.—we shall be glad to ad¬ 
vise you further. You should endeavour to 
keep the beds scrupulously clean by hand- 
weeding them frequently, always remember¬ 
ing that weeds rob the soil of a great deal of 
nutriment, to the disadvantage of the Aspara- 
.gus.] 

Runner Bean8 are the poor man’s crop. 
The difficulty in getting stakes for them to 
climb sometimes prevents allotment holders 
adjoining large towns cultivating them, but 
I have seen them grown successfully quite 
close to a high wall by affixing strings fairly 
close together from base to summit. To do 
them justice an open position is necessary, 
and, what is more, a rich rooting medium to 
sustain the plant during the hot months of 
summer, as, being gross feeders, it is neces¬ 
sary to keep them growing as long as the 
weather allows, with frequent heavy water¬ 
ings during dry, hot periods. Further, in 
some years, in "the month of June, when it is 
very hot, the flowers fail to set freely, owing 
to the parched atmosphere, even if the roots 
are kept thoroughly moist. This can be 
mitigated to a great extent if the plants are 
syringed each evening. The rows should 
stand 6 feet apart, and the plants 6 inches 
asunder, and when about 3 feet, high and 
clinging to the stakes the point of each 
shoot should be pinched out. and again when 
they have made another 18 inches or so of 
growth. This may appear contrary to the 
usual practice adopted, but it will be seen 
that it causes the plant to break more at the 
base, resulting, of course, in a greater supply 
of Beans near the bottom. To maintain the 
plants in a bearing condition, the pods must 
be gathered every few days. Some prepare 
trenches as for Celery, but it matters little 
so long as the soil is well manured and deeply 
dug, so that the roots can get a firm hold by 
the time the strain is put upon them in per¬ 
fecting the crop. Stake early, and give any 
straggling plant a tic to the stake. Out of 
manv varieties Haekwood Park, Success, 
Ne Plus Ultra, and Best of All will hold the 
field against all comers.— East Devon. 


BOOKS. 

“FLOWERS OF THE FIELD.”* 

This well-known and deservedly popular 
book comes out in a new edition, and shows 
a step backward, as so many books do. In¬ 
stead of the light, handy volume it was, it is 
now as heavy in the hand as a piece of stone. 
This is owing to the use of clayed paper. 
They have also introduced coloured printing 
—we suppose by the three-colour process. 
These illustrations are the worst and least 
characteristic in colour we have ever seen ; 
the reduction in size is so great that the 
plants are often hardly recognisable by those 
who know them well, and are not much help 
to those who do not know the plants. How¬ 
ever. such is the demand for colour, even in 
its present degraded processes, that it has to 
be met in some wnv. The wood-cut illustra¬ 
tions are better, but there need not have been 
china-clayed paper for them; they were 
printed in the old editions very well without 
its aid. 


* “ Flowers of the Field.” The Rev. C. A. Johns, 
B.A.. revised and edited hv Clarence Elliott. Illus¬ 
trated, George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Very few people grow 
Ericas now, and yet when well done they are 
very attractive, and at this season they will 
last a long time. Epacrises, again, are even 
more easily managed than Ericas. Epac-ris 
miniatft splendens is a free-growing species 
that flowers late in spring and early summer. 
This family—in fact, all the fine rooted Cape 
and Indian shrubs must have good peat, con¬ 
taining plenty of fibre, and be freely mixed 
with sharp sand. Clean, well-drained pots, 
and firm potting are also essential. With 
careful watering and free ventilation there 
should be no difficulty in growing good speci¬ 
mens. All hard-wooded plants should have 
an outing in the open air in summer, when 
the young growth is getting firm. The ripen¬ 
ing effect of free exposure for a time is very 
necessary to secure abundance of flowers. 
Good specimens of white and pink Hydran¬ 
geas are very effective in the cool conserva¬ 
tory now\ After flowering prune well back, 
and when the growth has been made place 
outside in the sunshine to ripen, and leave 
them as long as it is safe. This ri[xning is 
very important if the plants have to be forced 
even moderately. Any plants which have 
missed flowering should receive a shift, and 
by and-bye lie placed outside to ripen. Cut¬ 
tings of the strong young shoots will root now 
and up till August. We strike our cuttings 
in boxes generally, but if a large number is 
required the cuttings are dibbled into a 
frame where there is still a little bottom- 
heat. If kept closed, lightly shaded, and 
sprinkled occasionally to keep the leaves 
fresh, roots will quickly form, when the 
plants may be lifted with balls and potted in 
a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. If potted 
altogether in peat, there is a chance of get¬ 
ting blue flowers. Keep cool through the 
winter, and each plant in a 5-inch pot will 
produce one good head of bloom. These 
plants, if cut back after flowering, may pro¬ 
duce good specimens the second year. 

8tOVO. —Do not overshade, especially where 
bright leaved plants are grown. Where pos¬ 
sible, Crotons, Dracmnas, and Caladiums 
should have a house to themselves, provided 
with a roller blind. During the hottest part 
of the day the blind may be run down, for no 
plants can stand under glass on a blazing hot 
day without something to sulxlue the light, 
but as little shade as possible, l>eyond pre¬ 
venting scorching, should be used. Scorch¬ 
ing does not take place in a saturated atmos¬ 
phere, and a good deal can lx* done to obviate 
the necessity for shading by flooding the 

f >ath«. Of course, Ferns and Orchids must 
lave shade, and the same remark applies to 
most stove plants, but a permanent shade 
should be very thinly laid on, if used at all. 
The ventilation should lx in proportion to 
the warmth of the day. There are days when 
every light may be open to almost its full 
capacity with advantage ; and there arc other 
days when only a small crack along the ridge 
will suffice, when the summer weather is 
really here. Many winter flowering stove 
plants will flower all the better for a month 
outside in a sheltered corner. Autumn and 
winter-flowering bulbs, such as Vallotas and 
Crinums, flower better after a roasting out¬ 
side, and I have had Eucharis Lilies flower 
well after a month’s exposure, but they must 
not be overwatered. Shift on winter-flower¬ 
ing plants, such as B gonias, Euphorbias, 
etc. These will do best now in a low pit or 
frame. 

Ripening fruit under glass.— It is not 

well to stop watering inside borders till the 
Grapes are nearly ripe, especially where the 
fruit is expected to hang some time, as when 
the roots are in a dry border the G mix's shrivel 
before the usual time. It is important to 
know what condition the borders are in and 
how far the roots have wandered awav. It 
is very difficult to keep Vine roots close at 
home, but if a grind system of applying rich 
surface dressings is adopted, the inducement 
to wander is not so great, especially when 
the roots have moisture enough. If the roots 
of a fruit-tree of any kind rush down into the 
subsoil they are after the moisture which 
ought to be provided near the surface. A 
mulch of dry litter ou the borders of both 
Peach-houses and vineries is valuable in 
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checking evaporation, and keeps down dust, 
but this need not lx used until the fruits are 
nearly ripe, and watering, for the time being, 
has ceased. A heavy watering on Peach 
borders when the fruits are nearly ripe may 
seriously injure the flavour. Melons and 
Pines deteriorate in flavour in a similar man¬ 
ner from the same cause. The worst thing 
that can happen to fruit borders is to keep 
them too dry whilst, the fruits are swelling 
in the early stages, as this often causes crack¬ 
ing and early decay. 

Orchard-House. —Do not crowd the trees. 
We very often start with more trees than the 
house can accommodate through the season, 
and then about the middle of June or a little 
later thin out by moving a few trees to other 
houses, where there is more room, and some 
of the late Plums will be plunged outside in 
a sunny position. This really prolongs the 
season. Pears, if any are grown, may lx* 
plunged out in the sunshine, and carefully 
watered and syringed, if hot weather comes. 
Very free ventilation is necessary now, but 
we always close* the house an hour or two 
when the syringing takes place in the after¬ 
noon. This gives a fillip to the swelling of the 
fruits, and keeps down red-spider. When 
the moisture has been dissipated the ridge 
ventilators are opened for the night about 
3 inches, so that there is a constant circu¬ 
lation. 

Canker on Melon8.— This seldom happens 
in warm houses, but it does sometimes give 
trouble in frames where the heat is declining 
if the plants have been carelessly watered. 
The disease is a fungus, and attacks the main 
sterns, very often appearing within a short 
distance of the roots. The cause is loss of 
heat in the bed and too much water round 
the main ste m of the plant. Bad eases can¬ 
not be cured, but the disease can he checked 
by keeping a drier atmosphere and covering 
the diseased steins with quicklime or char¬ 
coal dust or a mixture of the two, and re¬ 
placing it from time to time when the 
material has lost its power. It is not neces¬ 
sary to water round the main stem, as the 
real feeding rootlets are not there. Keep the 
water supply where the roots are feeding, 
and use chilled water, either warmed by the 
sun or otherwise, and there will not lx much 
trouble from canker. 

Plants for brackets in the room.— There 
are several Tradescantias which have a very 
ornamental appearance hanging from a pot 
on a bracket, and they are among the easiest 
things to grow. Dibble half-a-dozen cut¬ 
tings round the sides of a 5 inch pot, and in 
a short time the plants will lx? well furnished 
and hanging over the sides of the pot. Cam¬ 
panulas blue and white, are excellent for 
the same purpose. Lobelia gracilis and the 
new double are nice for a change, and Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums everybody can grow*. 
Asparagus Sprengeri is a charming plant for 
basket or bracket. 

Outdoor garden. - All deciduous-flowering 
shrulx should be pruned as soon as the 
blooms fade. A little pruning annually will 
k<*ep the bushes in good condition. Conifers 
may have what pruning is necessary now. 
This refers more especially to the spiral- 
growing specimens, which, if not pruned a 
little, get out of shape. Thin the buds of 
Roses to secure a continuous bloom. Insects 
must always be dealt with promptly, Ixfore 
they increase. Any plant which has been 
badly infested with insects takes a long time 
to recover. It must always be borne in mind 
that weakly, delicate plants are more likely 
to be attacked by insects than those in full 
vigour, therefore the good cultivator has 
fewer troubles in this matter than he who is 
neglectful and procrastinates. A mulch of 
short manure will help Carnations and Pinks. 
Carnations should b* carefully staked nnd 
loosely tied, so that the flower stems can rise 
without injury. There will be a good deal of 
pegging down and staking to do now’, and 
labour and time will be saved if the work is 
done in time. Finish the planting out of sub- 
tropicals. Begonias and other tender things 
may go out. Balsams planted thinly over a 
groundwork of Harrison’s Musk will make an 
effective group. Both plants love moisture, 
and it is a combination which may lx* placed 
in a low, damp situation. 


Fruit garden.— I hear in some low-lying 
districts the Strawberries, especially the 
eaHy blossoms of Royal Sovereign, have been 
damaged bv frost. This popular variety does 
occasionally suffer in that way in low' or damp 
situations. Sir J. Paxton pays better in such 
positions. The best position for a fruit gar¬ 
den is, no doubt, about half way down a 
long, sloping hillside, facing south or south¬ 
west in preference to east. When fruit blos¬ 
som suffers from frost it is due more to the 
sudden thaw, when the sun shines upon the 
chilled blossoms, than to the actual cold. In 
a very cold spring one often finds more Plums 
on the north side of the wall than on better 
aspects. The ground has hod a good soak¬ 
ing of rain, and if Rasplxrries are mulched 
with good manure the crop will be a heavy 
one, as the mulch will keep the moisture in 
the ground. When Raspberries fail it gener¬ 
ally arises from lack of nourishment, chiefly 
in the shape of moisture. Regulate the 
growth of Peaches and use Tobacco-powder. 

Vegetable garden.— Plant out Lettuces ill 
succession and sow a few seeds of approved 
varieties fortnightly. On dry, porous soil sow 
thinly, and leave most of the plants without 
disturbance. Splendid Lettuces can be grown 
on the ridges lxtween the Celery. This is 
due to the extra depth of soil. W T ork in win¬ 
ter spent in deepening the soil is of great 
advantage when the time of trial comes in 
summer. We never have too much sunshine 
in this country where the land is properly 
worked. It is useless sowing ordinary 
Spinach now, but the New Zealand Spinach, 
planted 2 feet apart in patches of three, will 
soon cover the ground and produce succu¬ 
lent leaves freely. The Spinach Beet is also 
excellent, the only objection being its paler 
colour, and, of course, the flavour is dif¬ 
ferent, but it will pass, and is decidedly 
wholesome. There are other substitutes for 
Spinach, but the two named above are the 
most useful. Good King Henry is grown a 
good deal in Lincolnshire, but its flavour and 
texture are coarse in comparison with those* 
of the crops named. It has the advantage of 
being linrdv and easily grown. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 17th.— Finished planting Tomatoes 
outside. Some of the plants had rx*on shifted 
into 5-inch pots, and have one truss of blos¬ 
soms. They were, of course, staked at once 
and mulched, and will now lx safe for a time. 
All the tender things after Ixing well har¬ 
dened have now been planted out. The bed 
for Cannas has been freely enriched with 
manure and good soil, and will be kept moist. 
These are in a sheltered position, as the wind 
injures the foliage if much exposed. Sweet 
Peas in bloom are receiving liquid manure. 

June ISth .—Special attention is now given 
to late Grapes under glass, in removing sub- 
laterals and tying the shoots carrying 
bunches of Grapes down as far from the glass 
as possible*. A little air is given along the 
ridge not later than six o’clock, when the sun 
is shining on the house. The shifting of 
Chrysanthemums into the flowering pots is 
still going on. The soil is turfy and of the 
best quality, esjxeially the loam, and is forti¬ 
fied by the addition of a pound of artificial 
plant food to every bushel. In this the plants 
make excellent growth. 

June 1.9th .—We had a rough time among 
the weeds everywhere, but are now getting 
the upper hand. This is a case in which no 
delay or quarter can be given. Pegging down 
Verbenas and other things which require it 
is receiving attention, and staking plants 
which require support is another matter 
which is urgent. Then there is always pot¬ 
ting to lx* done, and seedlings to be pricked 
off. Calceolarias have Ixen sown, and a few 
seeds of Chinese Primulas for late blooming 
have just been sown. 

June 20th. —The dolphin-flies on Broad 
Benns have been cleared off by nipping off the 
extreme ends of the plants before the flics 
had a chance to spread downwards. The 
young shoots on newly grafted trees have 
b-en supported with sticks tied to the 
branches to prevent damage from winds. 
Sowed more Autocrat Peas and dwarf French 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Juke 15, 190? 


B with a crmplo of long rows of the 
while-steeled Scarlet Runner, as this bears 
so well late in the season. 

June '21st.— Shifted on a collection of the 
newer Japanese Maples, as we find them use¬ 
ful for furnishing the cold conservatory. 
Made a large sowing of Turnips—white, yel¬ 
low, and red. The Black Stone will be sown 
later. This does not get large, but it stands 
the winter well, and, although the outer skin 
is black, the flesh is white and sweet. Celery 
is being planted out as fast as land can be 
cleared. Made a last sowing of Waleheren 
Cauliflower. 

June 32nd.— Earthed up late Potatoes. 
Where more than two stems have shown they 
have been reduced to that number. The 
young shoots of Raspberries have been 
thinned, and a mulch of manure placed on 
each side of the rows. The thinning of root 
crops is being proceeded with. Shifted 
American Tree Carnations into 6-ineli pots, 
using the best compost obtainable. Early- 
flowering show Pelargoniums which are past 
their best have been placed outside to ripen 
growth, preparatory to cutting clown. 
Planted out more Brussels Sprouts and late 
Cauliflowers. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gakukmno free of chanw if correspondents follow these 
roles: All commitmeations should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the, jHijier only, amt addressed to 
the Kihtoii of Garukmno, 17, Fit mien I-street, Holhorn , 
London, F.C. Letters on business should be sent to the. 
JYri.miikr. Tht* vftnu* anti aihh'i'x* oj the winter (tre 
reom'rnt in addition to am? thwynation he way tlexire to 
hr used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three fineries should he sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should hear in mind that, as Gakdkxino has to he 
sen! to press some time in adrance of date, i/uero s cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately JoUownvj 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply lo 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. Readers who desire our help in 
naminy fruit should hear in mind that sri'rral specimens 
in different stayes of colour amt size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. HY hare received Jrom 
several cornspimdents single sjwdmcns of fruits for 
naming, these in many rases being unripe and other¬ 
wise js\or. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
Sited mens of each kind should he sent. HY ea/i undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


should he examined every morning. If you rare to 
trv gas-lime, then, in the autumn apply this at the 
rate of 2 hu»heb to rods of ground, putting it 
down in heaps and then spreading it evenly over the 
soil. Let it lie thus for a month, and then dig it in. 
You must not crop ground so dressed for at least 
three months. 

Moss in lawn (T. It., Clapham ).—It may he that 
your lawn is wet, in which ease the only remedy is to 
have it drained, as, until you do this, the Moss Mill 
continue to grow. You must attend to this next 
autumn. In the meantime you might try sulphate of 
iron, mixing it in the proportion of 1 Ih. of sulphate 
to 2 gallons of water. Make it in a wooden cask, 
and with soft water, if |>ossible, and also just before 
using it. Apply the mixture through a rosed water- 
can over a spaee of 15 square yards. If the sulphate 
is acting, the Moss will turn black and wither away. 
If the solution is too weak, the Moss will only turn 
red, and another application will he necessary. If the 
lawn is very poor, then you must topdress it well in 
the coining autumn. 

Plants for carpet bedding (T. M«rtin).-When 
asking a query it is always advisable to give the 
name of the couiitv from which one writes, as this 
helps considerably * in giving an answer. Suitable 
plants for vour district (Leicestershire) would be 
Herniaria glabra, green; Antennaria tonuntosa, white 
leaved; Ktcllaria graminea nurca, golden; Scdum 
hispanieuin. bronzy-gieeii ; S. h. glaueum, blue; and 
Cera.stiuui tomeiitosmn, white leaved. These are all 
hardy, and may be increased to any extent by divi¬ 
sion of the clumps, and to a much greater extent if 
iiulhnl into small bits and dibbled out thickly. I he 
Golden Feather and EcUevcrm seeunda glaucft are 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lifting bulbs (Amateur, Bishop’s Stort/ord).- 
You ought to allow the bulbs to ripen properly be 
fore von lift them. Leave them alone until the 
foliage dies down, then lift them and dry them, stor¬ 
ing them away in a cool place till you wish to re¬ 
plant in the early autumn. You may thin the Apples 
and lVars as soon as you see that they are beginning 
to swell Manv of the Plums will, no doubt, fall off, 
so you bad better wait tor some time until you see 
that the crop is assured. 


(■olden reamer nnu iwmama >ci i.n.ia ..... .. .... 
also used for carpet-beds. There are many otliei 
plants, but their uses are restricted and to some ex¬ 
tent controlled by choice and the size of the bed 
which is being planted. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning flowering shrubs in pots nr. ( J- SX 

—('lit the rorsythia suspensa bark hard immediately 
after flowering) leaving only three or four eyes at 
the base of the shoots that have flowered this year. 
It. mav be kept in the pot all the summer plunged 
out-of-doors in full sunshine, and must be well sup 
plied with water, an occasional dose of liquid-manure 
hein* r very helpful. Prune hack the Guelder Rose 
to good plump eyes, and treat as recommended for 
the Forsvt liia. Do not prune the Laurest inus. but 
treat as above. Trent the Coronilla as recommended 
for the Laurest inns. Cut out the old wood of the 
Weigela, not last year's shoots, and encourage young 
growth; treat as the others. Keep the I.ilae dear 
of suckers, cut out any weak and exhausted shoots, 
allow it to remain in the pot, and treat as above. 

Striking the Lilac from cuttings (M. P. L. E). 

—Cuttings of the Lilac may be taken early ill August, 
provided they are put in a garden frame, kept close, 
and shaded from the sun. They should be formed of 
the shoots of moderate vigour produced on the out¬ 
side of the plant, where they are fully exposed to 
light and air. Cut them ott at a length of about 
0 inches, immediately below a joint, remove the bot¬ 
tom leaves, and insert firmly into pots of sandy soil. 
Pots f> indies in diameter sire very suitable for the 
purpose, from six to eight cuttings being put into out- 
pot When tinishi d a thorough w atering must be 
given through a line rose, and the cuttings should 
then lie stood in a frame, kept dose, and shaded 
from all sunshine. Cuttings may also be put in dur¬ 
ing the autumn and winter when the leaves have 
fallen, in which case they are inserted in the open 
ground. They should be made atwnit 1 foot in length, 
three parts of which is to he buried in the *oil, as 
hv this means slight changes of temperature do not 
influence them. The cuttings must be put in firmly. 


the seeds in the drills 4 indies to r, inches apart at 
least, though often wider still. Again, when the 
stems have carried a good quant it > of bloom—say, 
from 20 inches to 24 inches in height—the tops of 
the stems are pinched out. That serves to strengthen 
the pods which follow and removes the tender or suc¬ 
culent point of the stems on which the black aphis 
habitually fastens to suck the juices or tap of the 
plants These Beans like deep soil well manured, 
and holding, also liberal waterings in dry weather, 
arid mulches or top-dressings of manure bt tween the 
rows. ___ - 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Leilhen .—Do not on any account cut the leaves oft 

if you want the plants to do well next year.-- Vine- 

branches.— Any gardener should be able to supply you 
with some Vine-shoots, if such are what you mean.— 

C II. It.-Wo should say no. If you want the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons to succeed von must procure proper peat.—— 

A y fl'.-lt mav be that the plants were too weak 
wiien planted to flower, or it may be that they are 
what is known as “barren.” We should leave them, 
and see how they behave next year. If they do not 

flower then throw them out.-M estpurk.— r our 

query re Arnehia cchioides was answered in our issue 

of June 1st, p. 1*2.-.1. E. K.-The trouble is due to 

cold weather, and the plants will grow out of it.— 
i M in«iG. — We think .vour best plan will be to 
consult a gardener in your neighbourhood It is im¬ 
possible for us to advise with any certainty without 

seeing vour garden.- L. K. Billon. — \ on say nothing 

as to how long the Lilies have been in position, or 
tin* soil in which they are growing. I he roots are 
either very much oven-rowded or the sod is very dry 
and exhausted, in which cast* tin- only remedy is to 
lift and replant in fresh quarters.-— Mrs J. ,W 
/)oirnimj.—The best thing you can do is to find out 
tlu-ir nests ami pour boiling water into tlu-m. 
Firrirfi i/s. — Your Red ('urraiit-biishes are swarming 
with gieeii-Hv. Syringe them with paladin emulsion 
or a mixture of ‘extract <d Qua-ia elm** ?> ,u 
soap. Use extract of C. ounces' of Quassia < h P>. 

4 out-tees of soft soap, and add to .. gallons of water, 
then syringe the trees forcibly with t he nnxl lire. - 
f de A. —I, Certainly. See reply to “Kiisticiis, re 
••Moving Hollies.” in our issue of June 1st, p. in- 
2, The Judas tree call he planted in the autumn, 
and does best ill a light, deep loamy soi . 1 he ( tree 

is apt to perish in lu-avy soils. — — Ltltum.-- 1, lucre 
are so many Liliums sold in shops that xvithotil. wr n« 
the flower is it impossible to say to which vou riftr. 
“ “The English Flower Garden” has cuts of hatd> 
flowers, hut we know of no hook with coloured draw¬ 
ings ;i,\Ve do not know to w hat Lily you refer under 

the name you give.- Arthur Lawton.- Let the 

flowers die ott naturally, and then the new leaves will 

very likely appear.- A. if.-I*ut the cuttings in n 

the autumn in the open air. 

rooted plants by the spring.- John < 11 9 

dillh-iilt to suggest any reason for the stair ot jour 
Roses as you give us no information as to how they 
are grov^n and the soil they are growing m. <; 
probably the weather is the cause, or it may be that, 
the roots are dry and tin' soil very poor. —- 
You have no reason to he alarmed. * be plants are 

li< litbv and ought to do well.- Liuworth Uirdan. 

r. i.iy to J. llolilwjiy, re " I'nlu.m *> W,^n 
i , <.|<ireoniunis.” in our issue of May 4th, p. . 

Cludc'dalc — You have tuaih- the soil far too rich, this 
.Sine ii. «ro» ami uurnulfaleroa.I ..-7 "Zu 
.... _\v hell the plants are *s4al dished III the pots 

IX ttrat l.ut a,i*l a .eel W» you 

give them the second shift. 


Cosmos (H i»fo»). This plant comes from Mexico, 
and not, as you sav. from the Cape. It is a tender 
annual, atidi- h.-st raised by sowing the seeds in 
M-tn-h in a In-alcd frame, pricking out into boxes or 
pans linallv tr;in>|»lanting in May to good, rich soil, 
with’a warm exposure. Another good way is to pot 
vour small seedlings singly into m pots, growing them 
'mi in a frame and planting out vvlu-n well hardened 
olT as directed above. If you only want a few plants, 
nw* strongly advise you to give this method a trial, 
as wi- have always had good results from treating in 
this way. 

Deutzia gracilis after blooming < J■ 

Deiil/.ins that have boil forced or flowered in the 
greenhouse should he gradually hardened oil so that 
when all danger of frost is past they may lie stood 
out-of-doors. At that time any old mid exhausted 
wood Should lu- cut out in order to allow room for the 
development of young and vigorous shoots while, if 
neees-arv, the plants may be repotted I he great 
point is to have the wood well ripened by standing 
the plants in a sunny position during the summer, 
taking rare that during growth they never sutler from 
want of water. D.-utzias will stand for years in the 
same pots and flower well each season, provided they 
are occasionally watered with liquid-manure during 
the growing period. 

Wireworm destroying (John Jtdnistinr).-! hese 
.,re verv dilhrult to get rid of, and turning them up 
out or the ground is the only elh-etual way of deal- 
in- with tiic m. Uni allin-oil ami various other in¬ 
secticides would, no douht, kill them, if they could 
be brought into contact with tlu-m, hut it. is almost 
impossible to do this, as the earth acts as a liter. 
Moreover, as the insists are at tin- roots or the 
plants snaking the soil with an insecticide would de¬ 
stroy the roots. Watering the roots with a solution 
or nitrate of soda or sulphate o ammonia ''<>»'< < ” 
good, as this would help the plants to resist % r 
attacks, ami tins.- subjects arc distast.-ful to the 
win-worms. Rape-cake is a good trap. Bury small 
pieces Ji.st h. low the soil to attract he wir.-woinis 
awnv from the plants. You might also bury small 

slice's of Mangolds, Turnips, Pol atoes.or ( arro s below 
the surface, a small skewer being stuck into e.u h 
liec to show w lu rcjjjey arc buried.^ Ib.-sc traj 
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FRUIT. 

Apricots tco thick ( Boil ).-It is V! rv '’ilbcult to 
sav now many fruits an Apricot tiee should 'any. t 
much depending on the strength of 
vvluther feeding is regularly earned out. If tin In 
is healthy and a nuih-h of manure put over the holi er 
and water frequently applied, discontinuing this 
when the fruits begin to ripen, an Aprn-ot tret- will 
carry a heavy crop without injury. 

Mealy-bug on Vines ((’has. stonehnuse).- Seeing 
Yimlmvv pretty well eleared the hug and tha 
only And a few. you should procure a bottle of 
methylated spirit and a camel-hair brush. Go over 
every km.l, and spur twice a week for at least two 
months after the Yines arc tied up. If you hml any 
mealv-hiig. toin-li it with the spirit, and it will dis¬ 
solve* in a moment. In this way you can soon clear 
out this pest. The trellis, woodwork, and walls must 
also be inspected, as a fresh colony may start from 
these quarters when the Vines themselves are clean. 

VEGETABLES. 

Diseased Peas and Onions M. J . If.).- r lhat 
mu lions of vour spring-sow n Onions and American 
Wonder Ut as are injured in some way other portions 
being healthv, causes us to assume that there must 
have ben. some offensive matter m the pig manure 
dressing to cause this partial injury, lossibly a 
liberal ducting of frcdi-slaked lime may hdp the 
Plants: hut by the time you can read this reply, 
either the plants should have grown out of their 
trouble or have died. We sec no reason to assume 
that allv fungoid disease exists on the IV t bram I. 
s.-nt Hitler, tin- hard, wiry nature of the stem 
lad) to'the inference that the roots Were in some¬ 
thing nllcie-ivc. You should examine the p ants and 
roots of both Onions ami l’cas to see whether eaten 
f,v wireworm or maggots. If so, a heavy dusting 
of fresh soot should help to destroy these insects. 

Broad Beans <r. M.).-Broad or Long Pod Beans, 
as a rule, produce two or three stems from a single 
seed - tlier.-fore, voiirs are doing toothing remarkable. 
We have m-ver heard of anyone removing all but a 
single stem to a plant before. The common rule is 
to sow ill Clrills from 24 inches to tin inches apart, and 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRTJITS. 

Names of plants.- Bradshaw. Mauve flower, 
M *S e a bSla; red and orange flower. Clmrozenia 
viiiim «. G’.-Thc Judas-tree ((Arcs KU.quas- 

trini] 1 ). 1 - — II .--Evidently the Stag s-Horn Snmaeb, 

of' Bl't’hlcdlv-m (Hruit bogabun) 'but* tc. 

must have better spe !„m-ll.- — V.nl'v — — (> *' W — 

Kris -ou. y 

sillVle "blcKUiis. \t rx. Alroel:.— ^^^soip^'better 

sqlceimen- ifSlrtifily'a UonvoWulns; 2, Kpime- 

wji is; 

lIICVIIUIII. Hutton —Please s.-nd complete slc-in, 

sihinca. -//• Button. ■ * ... , \in.-l-inehic-r 

ir!,*.'WhiJv I .:*..n o'-yn'w if)- 

rubra), a very rare plant in tins country. /• -W. 

— Erinus alpinus. 

Catalogue received.- ^Bobbie and (.o.-Sweet 
Peas: Hints on Growing, etc. 

post* free, 3U1.) for Volume XXV III. nro now 
Sul may W ha.l of all ncwaaBonta. or of the lob- 
lislier, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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VEGETABLES, 

BOLTING CABBAGES. 

It would appear that very few seasons pass 
without the bane of bolting being more or 
less present. It is a curious fact that, though 
new stocks and strains are evolved by the 
careful specialist, and are tested and re¬ 
selected from time to time, yet this spring 
trouble remains, and in a season like the 
present causes serious losses. It is quite true, 
as ‘‘A. D.” says (page 159), that any of the 
Brassica family are spoiled by alien pollen 
agencies from insects, or even passing wind, 
so that strict isolation and protection from 
these outside influences must be secured in 
order to guard against possible taint and de¬ 
preciation. Remembering these facts, no 
reader of Gardening Illustrated would be 
wise in attempting to save seed from his own 
stock of plants, however good these may be, 
unless security against these outside agencies 
can 1»‘ made. There must Ik 1 other circum¬ 
stances which invite the tendency to bolting, 
outside that of selecting stocks, for when 
seeds are purchased from a reliable firm, and 
the plants given the best cultivation, there 
must be something which is not easily ex¬ 
plained away when, under these conditions, a 
third of one’s plants runs to seed prema¬ 
turely in spring. My Cabbage seeds were 
sown about the 10th of August—a date ad¬ 
mitted by everyone to be a safe one—planted 
in due time on Onion quarters, which are, 
again, the ideal position for this crop, and 
their advance through autumn and winter 
was such as to make the maturity of plants 
a positive assurance, yet the proportion of 
bolters was altogether beyond the reason¬ 
able percentage which every grower who pro¬ 
cures his seeds from the most reliable houses 
expects. 

It has been suggested that by selecting the 
strongest plants for setting out the early bed 
one may choose actunl rogues, resulting from 
impurity of stock, but it might be asked who 
would throw aw'ay the strongest and reserve 
the weakest plants for putting out? I ques¬ 
tion whether anv reader of Gardening 
Illustrated who has to purchase seed adopts 
such a course. It may be remarked that 
plantations made from the same seed-bed in 
spring display none of this bolting tendency, 
hence what can explain such untoward re¬ 
sults? I have carefully read “A. D.’s ” notes 
referred to above, anj can only come to one 
conclusion—that this bolting still remains a 
mystery. My choice of variety falls on 
Ellam’s, Flower of Spring, Sutton’s April, 
and Offenham, sorts wnich I find can usually 
be depended on. W. S. 


Colour In Rhubarb. —For many years I 
have been convinced that the large-growing 
kinds are coarse and flavourless, whatever 
their colour may be, compared with many 
small-growing kinds. I find cooks much pre¬ 
fer the highly-coloured kinds. From a 
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market point of view, colour and earliness 
are of much importance. Raising new stock 
from seed is of the utmost importance where 
roots have to be lifted for forcing each year, 
and this is much the best way of obtaining 
early crops, when labour, etc., have to be 
considered. I am convinced replanting these 
forced roots seldom pays, and division entails 
much waste of time. I know many adopt 
this method, and I have tried it many times. 
For many years I have resorted to raising 
from seed. Some may say seed does not 
come true. Some two years ago I sowed a 

f iacket of Royal Albert from a leading seed 
louse, and out of fifty plants I have not a 
rogue. Royal Albert is hard to beat for 
general use, and is fine in colour. Paragon 
and Johnston’s St. Martin are other good 
kinds.— Dorset. 


HERBS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

For the successful cultivation of herbs a 
light sandy soil is necessary, as it is acknow¬ 
ledged by all good authorities that the drier 
the soil (if it retains sufficient moisture to 
promote satisfactory growth) the more highly 
concentrated are the properties of the herbs 
—a consideration in high class cookery. A 
border facing the west and sheltered by a 
wall or fence is the best, as there are many 
sorts of herbs that cannot endure sudden 
changes of temperature during a hard win¬ 
ter, and which must be the case when the sun 
is able to reach them early in the morning. 
Actual frost may not, perhaps, injure them, 
but in the case of a cold, heavy soil, frost 
and sudden thaw combined do much harm. 
A rich soil for herbs is not desirable, rank 
growth not being necessary. On the con¬ 
trary, short-jointed shoots thickly beset with 
leaves are what are required, and the best 
way to promote such growth is to make the 
soil firm before planting, and to give each 
plant plenty of room in which to grow in 
order that sun and air may have direct in¬ 
fluence on all parts of the plants. 

Anise.— This is an annual and rather ten¬ 
der, as it does not like to be transplanted. 
Seed of it should be sown early in May where 
it is to stand. This herb is used both for 
garnishing and flavouring. 

Balm. —This is herbaceous in character and 
quite hardy. As it is not often called for, 
one or two plants will suffice for a large 
garden. 

Basil. —Most gardeners find it necessary to 
provide a regular supply of Sweet Basil, as it 
is used for flavouring * soups, and also in 
salads. It is a tender plant, and, therefore, 
if an early supply of green leaves is required, 
seeds of it should be sown in heat in Febru¬ 
ary, and the young plants treated as other 
tender plants would be. Where there is no 
objection to use it in a dried state, one sow¬ 
ing will suffice, ns a sufficient number of 
plants can be raised to last throughout the 
year. If, as soon as the plants come into 
flower, they are pulled up by the roots, tied 
in small bundles, and hung up in a dry loft. 


the leaves will retain their flavour for a con¬ 
siderable time. In this case seed of it may 
be sown about the middle of April. Sow' 
about one dozen seeds in a 7-inch pot in any 
ordinary sandy soil, and grow the plants on in 
a cool house until large enough for drying. 

Borage. —This is chiefly used for flavouring 
summer drinks, and, therefore, should not be 
excluded from the herb border. Bees are also 
fond of it, and, although rather coarse in 
appearance, it is not devoid of beauty, both 
the form and colour of the flowers being good. 
If an early supply is wanted, the first sowing 
should be made under glass early in March. 
For use during August and September, seed 
may be sown m the open early in April; a 
very few plants will suffice for ordinary use 
—i.r., if allowed plenty of room in which to 
grow. 

Chervil.— This is a plant not unlike 
Parsley in its appearance. It is an important 
herb in many gardens, and in order to keep 
up a succession, two sowings are necessary. 
The first should be made in April and another 
early in August. If sown thinly, a space 3 feet 
square will yield a good supply. If required 
during w inter, some hand lights should be 
placed over it to protect it from frost. 

Chives.— These are valuable either as a 
substitute for Onions or for flavouring salads. 
They are quite hardy, and will grow in almost 
any kind of soil. The best time to plant them 
is March and April, and the best position is 
close to a warm wall. The green tops are 
the only parts used. 

Fennel. —There is generally a constant de¬ 
mand for Fennel from early spring until late 
in the summer, but, being hardy, there is no 
difficulty in keeping up the supply. Plants of 
it are easily raised from seed sown in spring. 
As it is required early, a warm position near 
a wall should be provided for a plant or two 
to furnish a few early gatherings. 

Marjoram. — There are annual and 
perennial varieties of Marjoram, but most 
gardeners find the winter or perennial sort 
sufficient for all purposes. Both may be 
raised from seed sown m spring, but the usual 
way of keeping up winter Marjoram is to 
slip off some side pieces to which are attached 
a few roots in spring and form fresh planta¬ 
tions with them. Such plants require one 
season’s growth before they are of much use. 

Spearmint is needed both in a green and 
dried state. For the earliest supplies it is 
necessary to take up some old roots and put 
them into deep pans in which they can be 
forced, and the slower the forcing the stouter 
the growth will be. When making fresh 
plantations select the youngest roots, and 
these will be found near the outside of the 
old stools. Cut them into lengths of about 
9 inches ; then form drills 1 inch deep and 
1 foot apart; in these lay the pieces of roots 
and cover them with fine soil. A fresh plan¬ 
tation made once in tw'O years will be often 
enough for most gardens. 

Sage. —Though apparently hardy. Sage 
suffers a good deal in hard winters ; in fact, 
as a rule, severe winters kill all the old 
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stools where the soil is of a retentive char¬ 
acter ; therefore, it is not safe to depend on 
old plantations. It is well to make a fresh 
bed every year, selecting the driest soil and 
the most sheltered corner for it. Early in 
summer slip off some of the young side pieces 
and dibble them in as one would other cut¬ 
tings, allowing them to remnin there until 
the following April. They are then lifted and 
planted 18 inches apart each way. Sage may 
also be raised from seed, and, if sown early 
in April on a warm, sunny border, the young 
plants acquire a good size lief ore winter. 

Thyme.— This and the Lemon-scented are 
all the sorts that it is necessary to grow in 
ordinary gardens. The first is required al¬ 
most daily. It is, therefore, necessary to 
keep up a good stock of it. To keep up the 
supply, strike cuttings early every spring, 
and plant them out as soon as rooted. These 
plants are never cropped until they have had 
one summer’s growth ; they are then in condi¬ 
tion to furnish a constant supply, and large 
enough to stand unharmed through the 
severest winter. The Lemon Thyme also 
strikes freely from cuttings, and it may also 
be increased by division. A well-drained 
soil is necessary for both of these Thymes. 

Tarragon. —This does not take kindly to 
all kinds of soil, esj>ecially where inclined to 
clay. A moderately deep sandy staple is 
what suits it best. In 6omc places this herb 
is much used in salads. In that case it must 
be in a green state, and it will be necessary 
to take up every autumn a sufficient quantity 
of roots to be forced during the winter. They 
may be put into pans or pots, as may be 
most convenient. A few plants introduced 
into the forcing-house every six weeks will 
keep up a supply. It is necessary to make a 
new plantation onc 2 in two years, and April 
is the best time to do it. If dried Tarragon 
is wanted it should be cut just as it begins to 
show its flowers ; in fact, that is the condition 
in which all herbs should be when cut for 
drying. 

Parsley.—O f all herbs this is the most im¬ 
portant, and, taken altogether, it is, perhaps, 
the most indifferently managed. It is a com¬ 
mon practice to sow seeds of it in any odd 
corner without any thought as to soil or 
position, and then wonder why a regular sup¬ 
ply is not forthcoming. Having to meet a 
large demand for Parsley, I always make two 
sowings each year- one towards the end of 
March and the other early in August. The 
first sowing runs to seed early the following 
summer, but the majority of the plants raised 
in August will stand two winters before they 
run to seed. The late sown crop, therefore, 
affords a supply through the early summer, 
while the newly sown spring plants are grow¬ 
ing on to a useful size. Fine Parsley cannot 
be had if the plants are crowded. If the seed 
is sown in lines, the drills should be 15 inches 
apart, and the plants thinned out so that 
they stand 6 inches asunder in the lines. 


POTATOES. 

Where fully up, Potato tops that passed 
through the Whitsun spell of cold and frost 
unscathed were, indeed, fortunate. In damp, 
low-lying districts, where the winds did not 
keep the air moving, leafage suffered a good 
deal. In elevated, dry localities the harm 
done was trifling. Still, such cold checks 
have harmful effects on growth for a time, 
for Potato leafage is very tender. Generally 
we find year after year that it is not wise to 
plant too early, for we are never safe from 
frost until May is out. Still further, nothing 
seems more common than our having a spell 
of cold about May 20th, for some reason that 
cannot w T ell be defined, and against which 
nothing in the way of prevention can be done. 
When Strawberry bloom suffers badly there 
is little chance for Potato-tops to escape. 
Strawberry bloom we cannot delay. The 
most we can do is to cover the plants up witli 
dry litter or Fern. So much we can do with 
Potatoes, but in both cases only on restricted 
breadths. But we can, at least, plant Pota¬ 
toes rather later than usual, and thus keep 
growth out of danger until the month of May 
is over. Tops once frosted never recover full 
vigour, and the tuber crop is materially re¬ 
duced. With respect to the very interesting 
and also important subject of obtaining the 


maximum of robust growth from planted 
tubers, I observe in the results r< feir d to in 
the Agricultural department leaflet, on Pota¬ 
toes, at page ICO, proof is given of the in¬ 
creased produce derived from planting un¬ 
rips tubers over ripe ones. That is well, and 
should help to encourage others to test the 
effects of these two forms of seed tubers for 
themselves. That they can do, by lifting a 
few roots of any one or more varieties at the 
end of August, storing the tuliers in boxes, 
then planting the following year a selection 
of the same numl>er of tubers from both 
the August and October liftingr. The leaflet, 
favours June planting rather than spring 
planting to obtain immature seed tubers. 
Generally it is wiser and safer to plant in 
spring and lift early, as these tubers can 
easily lye stored ill boxes or on shelves. 

A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Eel-worm in Cucumber*.—1 enclose time 
Cucumber-plants for examination, as 1 have lost a 
26-yard house of plants that have gone like the en¬ 
closed. I wish to ask if you could Rive rue an answer 
through your valuable paper as to the cause and its 
prevention?—W. B. 

[The roots of the Cucumber-plante> sub 
mitted to us are badly infested with Nona 
todes, or eel-worms, which cause the plants, 
when attacked, to first flag, ami finally to 
die in the wav you describe. For this there 
is, unfortunately, no known cure. We have 
tried various remedies, hut without avail, 
and the only thing we ever found to keep 
these insects at bay for any length of time 
is to bake the compost both that used for 
forming the mounds with at the time of 
planting and for top-dressing afterwards. By 
taking these precautions, amt also thoroughly 
limewashing every portion of the brickwork 
in the houses and pits each year, the attack 
can be staved off until the autumn, when the 
plants even then often succumb. Our 
method is to he prepared for such losses bv 
having relays of young plants coming on in 
other houses, sowing the seed when the 
previously raised lot has come into full hear 
ing. By thus having, as it were, several 
strings to our bow', wo have no break in tin* 
supply if any of the older plants smeumh to 
an attack. You may, however, not be so 
conveniently situated as regards glass erec¬ 
tions, and mayhap have hut one structure in 
Which to grow’ your Ciu nml>ers. Assuming 
such to be the case, we advise you to clear 
out the plants, the soil, and the heating 
material and burn it, to prevent the infection 
spreading further. Then clean the house 
thoroughly with carbolised soft-soap, and 
afterwards limewash all brickwork with 
freshly slaked lime, adding half a pint of 
paraffin to the wash while hot. Well work 
the w-ash into the brickwork, filling lip all 
interstices, and if this cannot he accom¬ 
plished in one application, repeat it when 
the first coat has become dry. In the mean 
time, bake the compost over a fire, and the 
way we do this is to make a fire with refuse, 
wood, etc., and when a good body of fire has 
been obtained, to place an old corrugated 
iron sheet over it, on which the soil is placed, 
allowing it to , remain until well heated 
through, and making sun* that all insect life, 
germs, etc., have been destroyed. Sufficient 
can be charred at one burning to serve both 
for planting and for subsequent top-dressings, 
only it should be stored quite apnrt from 
other compost heaps until required for use. 
By adopting those drastic measures, and by 
starting afresh with now plants and sterilised 
soil, you may, perhaps, be able to carry on 
Cucumlxer culture without further loss ; hut 
do not be surprised if the insects again put in 
an appearance later in the season.] 

Forwarding Runner Beans.- Those who 
can afford space to raise a few Beans under 
glass, whether they be French or Scarlet 
Runner, may gain some days in securing their 
first pickings. It is surprising what advance 
may be mode by the aid of glass over ordi¬ 
nary outdoor sowings. A few pots sown with 
Beans will, in the ordinary course, bring a 
return equal to that of almost any other occu¬ 
pant that may be named. Very little trouble 
is involved in the sowing of the necessary 
number—it may be only two dozen pots- for 
only a few days suffice to secure a growing 


plant. Much heat is not required, b enure 
this renders the leafage tender. With an 
average amount of sunshine there is a gain of 
many degrees of warmth in an unheated 
frame, even without a manure-bed be¬ 
neath. Es|>ecially in cold districts, and 
where frosts are feared late in spring, is the 
forwarding of Runner Beans a gain. With 
new’ and good seeds Beans planted singly in 
•1 inch pots will in due time give fine plants 
that will soon mount the stakes, and which, 
of tours*, should he put in at the time of 
planting. There is no gain in crowding 
Beans at any time. Especially is this so in 
the ease of the earliest. Crowded rows give 
a corresponding shade, which hinders, rather 
than aids, the desired end. An early border, 
it need scarcely be said, will afford the letter 
position for these advanced crops, though it 
is by no means imperative ; still, when the 
gain of days depends on position and space, 
it is just as well to provide a suitable place. 
W. 8. 

Potato Snowdrop. —I quite agree with all 
that your correspondent has to say regarding 
the merits of this Potato, as I grow a large 
area of it every season. It is not only a heavy 
cropper, but the quality is so good that I am 
unable to meet with its equal as a second 
early, taking everything into consideration. 
The last two years the variety was .angularly 
free from disease quite a contrast to the 
previous year, when it suffered rather 
severely in this respect. I give it a change 
of soil each season, one year the medium 
being of a light nature and the next heavy, and 
although home-saved seed is always planted, 
there is not the slightest deterioration of 
stock. This year the plot where the Snow¬ 
drop is planted is of a heavy loamy texture. 
This was well worked during the winter 
months, and at planting time was found in 
capital working condition. At present the 
growth is healthy and robust, and in a few 
(lavs’ time moulding will have been done, the 
tops not having suffered from frost, as others 
did some three weeks since. Snowdrop is re¬ 
garded with such high favour here that no 
other variety is countenanced so long as this 
is to he had. I may add. in conclusion, 
that although the tops of the first earlies were 
badly cut by frost, they quickly recovered, 
and the breadths are now looking remark¬ 
ably well. Other second early sorts are also 
growing freely, and some of the hands are 
now busy stirring and working the soil be¬ 
tween the rows preparatory to moulding. 
Main crop varieties are growing apace, and 
look clean and healthy.—A. W. 

All the Year Round and Favourite Let¬ 
tuces. —There is a difference of opinion ns 
to Lettuces, some choosing Cos in preference 
to the Cabbage, while again the varieties 
with green, golden, or bronze leaves have 
their advocates more or less divided. Of late 
years two golden-leaved sorts All the Year 
Round and Favourite have come into much 
prominence, Ik cans * they are attractive to 
the eye, pleasant to the palate, and do not 
run to seed prematurely. This last, quality 
certainly has a great value, for nothing is 
more disappointing than to find when one’s 
crop has almost or quite advanced to 
maturity, that the plants all simultaneously 
holt. Favourite has erimplod leaves, which 
add much to the attractiveness of the plant, 
and also the prepared salad. Its companion, 
which is of similarly pale gold, n tint, has 
its leaves quite plain, hut in quality and 
constitution there is not much to choos *, 
either from a salad or garden point of view. 
Both may be gently forced in spring, or sown 
in autumn outside to stand the winter. For 
the earlitst frame crop, however, one must 
not dep uid on these good summer I/ettuees, 
hut choose a forcing kind which will matine 
quicklv. I have noticed there is some varia¬ 
tion iri the depth of colour in different stocks 
of both L'.'ttuces, and, presumably, soil in¬ 
fluences are accountable for this difference. 
—Wilts. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 10th, repined, itrith descrip¬ 
tions of all the test plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture amt arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, Sco., log.; post free, los. Od. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half morocco, 2Us . nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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flowers of a piukish colour; R. Roylei, be¬ 
longing to the same section as R. cinnabari- 
num, but with stouter flowers of a rich crim¬ 
son tint; R. triflorum, more interesting than 
ornamental, with flowers thin in texture, 
borne in threes, and of a greenish-yellow tint; 
R. Maddeni, noteworthy from the fact that 
it will often produce its long white trumpet- 
shaped flowers as late os midsummer. There 
was also a particularly fine form of R. ar- 
boreum rubrum, the deep red flowers being 
unusually bright. 

In addition to the above the different 
Azaleas, now by botanists classed with the 
Rhododendrons/made quite a blaze of colour. 

X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pruning and clipping shrub*.— Would you 
kindly tell me what is the best time for pruning and 
clipping shrubs—Hollies, Laurels, Yews? My garden 
has, previously to my coming to it, been allowed to 
run wild; I have already cut back fairly hard many 
of the trees to let light in, but I want to shape 
them, especially Yews and Hollies, and should like 
to know best time to commence?—R usticus. 

[If the evergreens in question have been 
allowed to run wild for so long that hard 
pruning is necessary, the best time of the 
year to carry it out is towards the latter part 
of March and in April, as the new growth 
soon takes off some, at least, of the bare ap¬ 
pearance. Where clipping only is needed, it 
is, in the case of the Yew, best done in June 
or July, whereas the Holly, which grows 
later, may be cut in August. If carried out 
at these times, the plants will make sufficient 

f rovvth afterwards to hide the cut portions. 

jaurels should be cut with a knife, as the 
leaves are liable to be mutilated if shears are 
used. Unless very formal figures are re¬ 
quired, the Holly is also best when treated in 
Hie same way, and for the same reason. 
When sending queries, please read our rules 
as to writing on one side of the paper only. 
Writing on both sides causes a deal of trouble, 
more especially when, as in the present case, 
the query has to be printed.] 


o’ ' 


Q /-’ 

, y*, 


Increasing Azalea mollis.— With the ex¬ 
ception of raising seedlings, the propagation 
of Azalea mollis is, for an amateur, a difficult 
matter, as cuttings do not strike at all 
readily, and grafting, which is employed for 
the increase of the better kinds, requires con¬ 
siderable skill and various appliances. The 
-greatest measure of success in striking cut¬ 
tings is attained by taking the half-ripened 
shoots (those of medium vigour being prefer¬ 
able), cutting them off at a length of about 
8 inches, leaving an eye at the base, or, if 
the entire shoot is only about that length, 
remove it from its socket with a downward 
-prill, after the old-fashioned manner of tak¬ 
ing slips. Then insert securely into well- 
' drained pots of very sandy peat made quite 
firm, give a good watering, cover with a bell- 
glass, and place in a shady part of the green¬ 
house. Under favourable conditions, a fair 
proportion may be expected to root in about 
'three months. When rooted they should be 
potted off and stood in a cold-frame, for it 
is better to grow them during their earlier 
stages in pots than planted out. Seed is 
readily obtainable ; the pods which succeed 
the flowers of this year will ripen towards 
the end of the summer or in early autumn. 
When this stage is reached, which will be 
seen by some pods commencing to open, they 
may be picked and laid out on a sheet of 
paper in the sunshine, under which treatment 
a the ripe seeds will soon be discharged. The 
pods must not be laid out-of-doors, otherwise 
the least wind will blow away the minute 
' seeds. To sow the seeds, take a clean pan, 
or pans, place a layer of broken crocks in 
the bottom, then fill to within half an inch of 
the rim with fine sandy peat, made mode¬ 
rately firm and quite level. Then water with 
a fine rose, and while the surface is still wet 
sprinkle the seed thereon, and over it dust a 
little fine silver-sand. Place in a close, shady 
frame, or, failing this, a pane of glass over 
the pan, taking care that the sun does not 
shine thereon. As the seeds germinate this 
must be removed. When the young plants 
have made four or five leaves they may bo 
pricked off into the same kind of soil and 
afterwards planted out of-doors or potted 
singly. 
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GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIEND8. 

Aucuba diseased (T. T .).—Would you kindly 
send up another specimen of your diseased Aucuba, 
as the small piece we received is not sufficient to 
enable one to say anything definite about the mis- 
ehief?—0. S. 8. 

Hair-worms.— Last week, after a heavy rain, 1 
found on my Asparagus-beds half-a-dozen specimens 
of a living “ something ” like 3 inches or 4 inches 
of gray cotton attached to the heads of Asparagus 
and waving about, not by the wind, but by their 
own inherent strength, which must have been 
enormous for such an exceedingly slender creature. 
Will you kindly inform me. through your valuable 
journal, its name, and if it is injurious, and tlit* 
means of eradicating it, if necessary? 1 met with 
one eight or ten years ago in the South of England.— 
DoU lit.KS. 

[From your description it is evident that 
the worms you found on your Asparagus were 
one of the hair-worms belonging to the genus 
Mermis. These worms may often be found 
on plants after rain, and sometimes in great 
numbers, making some persons think that 
there has been a shower of worms. There is 
no doubt that they come out of the soil, where 
they pass the greater part of their mature 
existence. The life history of these worms is 
not thoroughly made out, but it is certain 
that they pass a portion of their early life 
as internal parasites of insects. They are 
perfectly harmless to plants.—G. S. S.] 

The Pear gnat midge.—1 should be much 
obliged for any information concerning the insect 
infesting the Pears sent herewith. A very large 
number of my Pears are attacked, and I should be 
glad to know the best way of dealing with the pest? 
—(Dr.) F. S. Arnold. 

[Your Pears arc attacked by the grubs of 
the “Pear gnat midge” (Diplosis pyrivora). 
The fly is quite smtdl, not measuring more 
than J of an inch across the wings. It is 
much like a small gnat in general appear¬ 
ance, though it belongs to quite a different 
family. They lay their eggs in the opening 
blossoms. The grubs are said to hatch in 
the course of four days, and immediately 
make their way to the core of the future 
fruit and begin to feed. Naturally, the fruit 
so attacked never comes to perfection. When 
full grown, the grubs leave the Pears, fall¬ 
ing to the ground if the fruit is still hanging 
on the trees, or merely crawling out of them 
if they are on the ground. They then bury 
themselves an inch or so below the surface, 
and become chrysalides, from which the flies 
spring early the next spring. The trees 
should be well shaken, so as to cause as many 
of the affected Pears to fall as possible, or, 
on small trees, they may he gathered and 
burnt, or buried deeply in the ground. A 
heavy dressing of kainit (about half a ton 
per acre) applied under* the trees in July or 
August has been found very efficient in de¬ 
stroying this pest. The removal of the sur¬ 
face sou to the depth of 2 inches would have 
the same effect, but the earth taken away 
must be buried deeply or burnt, so as to de¬ 
stroy the chrysalides.—G. S. S.] 

Willows diseased.— I shall esteem it a favour if 
you can kindly tell me the name of the disease on 
enclosed samples of Willows and, more important 
still, of any j»o&sible means of treatln« it—whether 
by spraying, which would be very difficult, ns they 
are many and some high trees amongst them, or by 
cutting to the ground, which would be a desperate 
measure? At present only golden-barked Willows are 
attacked, but there are other varieties near. A 
similar disease killed a batch of plants last year, 
after a second attack during the season. Do you 
know how it could arisi? - Wimu;kwkkk. 

[Your Willows are attacked by a fungus 
(Physalospora salieis) which ap|>ears to be 
doing much injury to Willows at the present 
time. There is not. much to be done in the 
way of checking thus disease, blit cutting off 
the infested branches and shoots and burn¬ 
ing them. Spraying would, no doubt, be use¬ 
ful, and Bordeaux mixture would be the best 
fungicide to use, but when large trees are 
attacked in this way it is always very difficult 
to deal effectually with the pest.—G. S. S.] 

Tulips diseased — I enclose some Tulip-leaves, 
and would be glad if you could tell me the cause of 
the blemish? It is the second year it has appeared, 
and formerly the bulbs did very well. This is their 
second year in the ground, and when they were 
planted, two years ago, the ground was wet. as at the 
time the season was very rainy. Also, horse-manure 
was put in. The soil is a fairly rich loam. What¬ 
ever the cause, I do not think it is the result of a 
bad spring, as other similar bulbs in another garden 
close by and eijually exposed have not suffered in 
the same way. — K. 

[Your Tulips have been attacked by a fun¬ 
gus known as the Tulip mould (Sclerotinia 
parasitica), a very destructive post, nearly 


allied to the fungus which- attacks the com¬ 
mon white Lily (Lilium candidum) so fre¬ 
quently. There is no known cure for this 
disease. You had better at once pull up the 
infected bulbs and burn them, to prevent 
the soil being contaminated with the fungus. 
—G. S. S.] 

Spiders on Marguerite — A day or two since j 
discovered upon one of the blossoms of a whit© 
Marguerite in my window-box a thick, round cushion 
of the infinitely small, greenish-brown spider (speci¬ 
mens of which 1 enclose). When touched they im¬ 
mediately spread themselves out into the semblance 
of a thickly-spotted gossamer veil. Will you kindly 
tell me what their name is and species, and whether 
they are harmful to plants or enemies of insect 
pests? When I shook them, web and all, into a bowl 
of soap-suds I did not know whether I was killing 
friends or foes.—Sl’KNKY. 

[The spiders you sent are too young for me 
to be able to name them, but you may rest 
assured that they are in no way likely to 
injure your plants. All spiders are carni¬ 
vorous, as a rule feeding on insects, so that 
they are very beneficial in gardens. Though 
spiders’ webs are supposed to be signs of 
untidiness and neglect, while the maker of 
them is alive they should never be destroyed 
either out-of-doors or indoors.— G. S. S.] 

The Pear-midge.— Can you tell me what is the 
growth on enclosed Pears, and what causes it, and 
how to get rid of it? It is spreading on all my Pear- 
trees.—I). B. 

[The largest of the Pears you submit is in¬ 
fested with the larvae of the Pear-midge, and 
the others have, apparently, been injured by 
frost, and are dying off gradually, as they 
usually do under 6uch circumstances. The 
only thing you can do in the first-named case 
is to pick off all fruits similarly affected and 
burn them, and treat all which may fall to 
the ground in the same way. Insecticides 
are of no avail in this case, but you may 
lessen future attack by keeping the ground 
beneath the trees constantly stirred and giv¬ 
ing it a good surface dressing of kainit in 
early autumn and again in the spring. You 
may" also dress the surface at once with 
freshly slaked lime, using sufficient to quite 
cover the top of the soil, for in the latter 
the larvae, or maggots, after leaving the fruits 
bury themselves and form cocoons, passing 
through the autumn and winter in the form 
of chrysalids, and emerging in spring as 
gnats or midges, ready to carry on the 
attack.] 

The common cockchafer.— Will you kindly let 
me know what the specimen I send is the grub of, 
and if it does any barm? It and several others like 
it were found recently in a Chrysanthemum border.— 
Miss Had wen. 

[The grub you found in your Chrysanthe¬ 
mum border was that of the common cock¬ 
chafer (Melolontha vulgaris). These grubs 
are most destructive creatures, as they feed 
on the roots of almost any plant, and appear 
to be very voracious. I know of no means 
of destroying them other than turning them 
up out of the ground and killing them.— 
G. S. S.] 

Destroying slugs.— It is now twenty-four 
years ago since I read in Gardening) a note 
from a correspondent (“J. A. M.”) stating 
how, by the use of limewater, made from 
lime fresh from the kiln, he had cleared his 
garden from a veritable plague of slugs. 
The appearance of this note has proved a 
god send to me, for, acting on the information 
there contained, I have been ever since free 
from the annoyance of these pests. 
“J. A. M.” applied the water in a clear 
state, like gardeners do to destroy the worms 
on lawns. But my practice has been a littki 
different. After slaking the lime I mix it 
with water, making it into a paste. Then, 
filling a large bath with clear water, I put in 
some of the paste and give it a stir. It soon 
sinks to the bottom again, and the water be¬ 
comes clear. Then, lest the water and the 
lime have not had time to form a saturated 
solution, I manage, in dipping the solution 
out with a ladle into the watering-pot, to 
make the same a little cloudy with fine par¬ 
ticles of lime held in suspension. The lime- 
water destroys the slugs by following them ill 
their retreat in the soil. I should state that 
my gardens have been surrounded by walls, 
and that the land has lain on a dead level, 
so the conditions have been peculiarly 
favourable to success. On sloping land, or 
course, more care must be taken that the 
solution does not flow nwav without reaching 
the slugs in their holes.—L. C. K. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 

ROSE GOLDFINCH. 

This is not yet in commerce, I believe, but 
when its raiders. Messrs. Paul and Son. of 
Cheshunt, send it out I should say it will be 
welcomed by all who cherish these lovely 
rambling and semi-rambling Roses. From 
what I could see of the Rose as exhibited last 
June before the Royal Horticultural Society, 
I thought it approached Electra very much in 
habit, but in colouring it possessed a beauti- 
ful rich lemon hue. if it is as free and good 
in other respects as Electra, the improve¬ 
ment in colour is an advance in the right 
direction, and may l>e the foundation of a 
good rich buttercup yellow, which is much 
needed. We have pink, white, and crimson 
Ramblers galore, but yellows are scarce. In¬ 
deed, we nave no good yellow. Aglaia has 
golden buds, but they open to nearly white, 
and the same may be said of Electra. 


Claire Jacquier is one of the best 
nankeen-yellow Ramblers we grow, and it 
should find a home in every garden where 
fpace can be found for its vigorous growth. 

Alister Stella Gray is one I should 
plant largely. It is the reverse of Claire 
Jacquier in vigour, but, being perpetual, it 
is valuable. I have seen it on a wall 12 feet 
to 14 feet high, quite covering such a space, 
but as a pillar Rose it is not always a suc¬ 
cess. I like to see this type of Rose, also 
such as Electra, growing as quite free bushes, 
as in the Royal Gardens at Kew. I am glad 
to see an attempt made to infuse an autumnal 
flowering habit into these Ramblers and semi- 
R am biers. In the variety Perpetual Thalia 
we have an excellent example of what may 
be done in this respect, and in the older 
Pissardi, which surely could be utilised still 
further as a pollen parent, we have a Rose 
almost constantly in bloom. The new variety, 
Snowstorm, is a charming addition with its 
continuous flowering propensity. The pro¬ 
fusion of blossom is well defined in its name, 
and I am sure all lovers of garden Roses will 
welcome still further additions in other 
colours which the mingling with the Musk 
Roses may produoe. _ Rosa. 
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SEASONABLE WORK. 

In spite of the chilling winds we have had 
lately, the plants look wonderfully well, and, 
provided we soon receive some warm 
weather, the blooms should be rather above 
the average. Some of the Tea Roses, such as 
Corallina and a few others, appear to be in a 
rather sorry condition, but I have noticed 
this every season. As soon as growth com¬ 
mences in earnest they quickly recover by 
the autumn, and produce plenty of bloom. 
If any old piece of wood in the Tea Roses 
appears worn out, do not hesitate to remove 
it, for there will be plenty of new shoots 
break up from the base of the plants to pro¬ 
vide the autumn display. The forwardest 
plants will need disbudding now, and this is 
work that should be given the most careful 
attention. Many growers of Roses would dis¬ 
bud all sorts alike. Fancy disbudding such 
free garden Roses as Camoens, Gustave 
Regis, Gross an Teplitz, or Mme. Ravarv ! 
It is the fine show sorts, such as Bessie 
Brown, Mildred Grant, Mrs. John Laing, 
etc., that must bs disbudded. If the central 


bud appears deformed, remove this and one 
of the side buds, allowing the other bud to 
remain. Tea Roses should not only have 
their buds reduced, but sometimes the shoots 
that start out beneath the flower all the way 
up the stems should be pinched back to the 
stem. Thinning out superfluous shoots is a 
matter that cannot be too carefully attended 
to. A plant can bring to perfection two and 
three blossoms, where, perhaps, if a dozen 
were left, they would be of very poor quality. 
Those who exhibit know full well the value 
of such thinning and disbudding. Feeding 
the plants is also a matter calling for special 
care. Home two years ago. at the Paris Con¬ 
gress, the subject of manuring Roses was 
dealt with, .and one fact was made much of— 
that nitrogen was most important for the 
Rose. In fact, some of the growers said they 
found that Roses required tliree times more 
nitrates than they did phosphates. A new 
discovery was made, and that was that, mag 
nesia made a good substitute for potash. It 
was abo shown, as Mr. Foster Melliar used 
to advocate, that Roses preferred liquid food 
■ to solid food, as in the latter case the manure 
was much slower in nitrification. Feeding 
! Roses with liquid-manure is very simple, and 


if one has access to a good heap of cow- 
manure the drainings from this make a splen¬ 
did article, if diluted to about half its 
strength. I have given it quite neat, and 
never found any injurious effect, but I do 
not advise this. If not convenient to have a 
cart-load or two of cow-manure in the gar¬ 
den, then a bushel thrown into a tub with a, 
peck bag of soot would make a good substi¬ 
tute, but where Roses are extensively grown 
it pays to have a brick pit or cesspool made 
near the plants, especially for this liquid. 
Where the plants have had a good helping of 
farmyard-manure, they may l>e assisted very 
much now if some nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of ammonia be given. Mix these two 
articles together in equal quantities, and 
give a tablespoonful of the mixture to each 
plant. It is, |>erhaps, rather late to apply 
this for the first flowering, as by the time 
these linos are in print the buds will be form¬ 
ing rapidly, but in late districts it could be 
given with advantage, and in early districts 
give it after the first crop of bloom. Where 
strong sorts are growing among dwarfer 
plants, it is a good plan to tie over the long 
shoots in a half hoop fashion. They will 
then blossom along the growth. Mme. Abel 
Chatenay and similar vigorous kinds answer 
well like this. On gravelly and light soils a 
thin mulching of manure will be helpful. 
This should be one vear-old manure, if pos¬ 
sible. Manure that has been turned over 
five or six times makes good stuff for this 
purpose, and if the liquor from the cesspool 
has been thrown over it also, this nTuleh has 
much fertilising power. 

Rambler Roses on arches and pergolas, 
and also rapid growers upon walls, need a 
mulching, and also liberal doses of liquid- 
manure. These strong growers pay for such 
attention, and will respond with glorious 
trusses and trails of bloom. Wall Roses are 
especially in need of watering at the root, for 
in most cases when there is rain the roots of 
the Roses do not benefit much. Hoeing is 
an excellent aid to good culture in all de¬ 
partments of the garden, and do not wait for 
weeds to grow. Look upon hoeing as culti¬ 
vating rather than just a means to cleaning 
the land. It opens the soil to the influence 
of air and sun, which are as essential to the 
well being of the plants as they are to our 
own bodies. 

Grubs and aphis are again very trouble¬ 
some, and the former need constant watch¬ 
ing. A handy lad will get over a lot of 
plants in a day, and it pays to have this done. 
Aphis can bo checked by paraffin soap solu¬ 
tion. Where only a few plants are grown, 
dip the shoots in this soapy water and a few 
hours afterwards syringe w r ith soft water. 
Mildew', if it appears, can b3 checked by 
syringing with a solution of carbolic soap, 
rather strong, but it must be applied with a 
fine syringe. Suckers must be kept in check ; 
those from beneath the ground being severed 
by the aid of a sharp spud, and those on 
the stems of standards cut off with a sharp 
knife. Many plants are ruined by allowing 
the wild shoots to grow. It is often done in 
ignorance. The Mnnetti and De la Grifferaie 
stocks are the worst sinners. They throw up 
those ugly suckers that, if undetected, verv 
soon gain the ascendancy. The Manetli 
shoots are very pale grass green, with red¬ 
dish w'ood or stem, and the De la Grifferaie 
a dull sage-green, with rather woolly-like 
foliage, especially at the points. 

Briers for budding -that is. those for 
making standards and half standards—should 
have the surplus shoots rubbed off. We 
usually leave three of the best near the top, 
and the others are discarded. If it is found 
that the stem borer has been at work down 
the pith, it is well just to smear the top of 
the Brier with some painter’s knotting. It 
is really best to do this as a preventive. 
Shades for the blooms for those who exhibit 
should now be got ready. They are invalu¬ 
able in protecting choice flowers both from 
sun and rain. Anyone handy with wire can 
soon make a cone-like frame, and if this is 
covered with oiled calico nothing more suit¬ 
able can be bought. The shades should be 
fastened to a movable ring, which can be 
lowered and raised upon a stake which is 
fitted with pegs at various distances. If a 
square piece of wood is selected for the sup- 
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port, the shade does not move about in the 
wind. 

Rambles Boses in pots are now easily 
procured, so that one may make a Rose gar 
den very interesting for the summer by 
plunging a few of these plants about, in bud 
or in bloom. Such plants can be utilised 
*next winter for forcing. Often a bed of 
Roses would be much improved if one or two 
such plants were dotted about. 

Repotting plants that have been forced 
should now be carried out, more especially 
in the case of the Teas and Hybrid Teas. 
We like to keep them under glass for a week 
or two, and then plunge them in ashes in a 
sunny spot outside. A good compost for such 
Roses is as follows: —Three parts fibrous 
loam, one part one-year-old manure from 
frame beds, a good sprinkling of silver sand, 
and a 6 inch pot full of bone-meal to a bar¬ 
row-load of the compost, all thoroughly well 
stirred up. Be careful to pot firmly, and 
see that pots and crocks are clean, and that 
the ball of earth is moist throughout before 
repotting. If on turning out the plants but 
few roots are seen, it will be best not to 
repot such, but top-dress them in the autumn 
instead. This is a splendid time to plant out 
Marechal Niel and other climbers required 
for greenhouse roof. Plant young, growing 
plants of this year’s grafting, and 1>3 careful 
to provide them with well-drained border or 
tubs.- Keep the atmosphere moist and warm, 
and they will make rapid growth. Where 
Fortuned Yellow is grown under glass, now 
is a good time to prune it. Cut back hard 
to the main growths, and encourage new 
shoots by frequent syringings. As growth 
develops any side shoots coming from this 
year’s growth should be pinched back to one 
eye. Own-root plants struck from cuttings 
this spring should be potted off as soon as 
roots are about £ inch long. Pot into small 
60 pots, and keep in a nice growing tem¬ 
perature as near the glass as possible. They 
may need to be shaded with paper for a few 
days, if sun comes out bright. Old pot-Roses 
that have become somewhat worn out, if 
lanted out now', often make splendid growth 
y the autumn. The ball of earth should be 
gently probed, so that roots may freely work 
into the new soil. If at all “leggy,” the 
growths may be tied over, which induces a 
break from th? base. The old wood may be 
removed as soon as new growth is well 
advanced. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Bose Peliclte-Perpetue — 1 observe not infre¬ 
quently in your columns reference made to a well- 
known Rose under the name of Felieit£-Perp£tue. 
May I be permitted to raise the question whether 
this name is correctly Riven, and to ask if the 
French adjective should not be perpetuelle? Should 
I prove to be right, I may, perhaps, express the hope 
that the error may be referred to by you, and that 
thus the incorrect word may be at once and finally 
Riven up in favour of the correct one, i»erpetuelle‘/— 
H. C. M. 

[No; the mistake you make is a perfectly 
natural one, which anyone who knows French 
better than he does the names of saints and 
martyrs might ba expected to fall into. The 
Rose is named after Fclieite and Perpetuc— 
two illustrious saints in Christian history, 
who were close friends, and were thrown into 
prison together, and eventually destroyed by 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre of Carthage. 
The date of their martyrdom was 203 A.D. 
The name “Felicite Perpetuelle” is, there¬ 
fore, wrongly given ; so the proper way to 
write it is “ Felicite-Perpetue, but the word 
“et” is occasionally inserted instead of the 
hyphen.] 

Rose Philadelphia Rambler. —This is so 
superior to Crimson Rambler in colour and 
form of blossom that no one should lose an 
opportunity of planting it. The flowers are 
as double as those of a Ranunculus, and of 
that rich glowing scarlet colour which we 
have fn Roses of the type of Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. Then, too, it opens somewhat 
earlier outdoors than the old Crimson 
Rambler, so on this account it should be 
welcome, prolonging, as it would, the season 
of these richly coloured Res s. The trusses 
of bloom are not so numerous, neither are 
they so large as in Crimson Rambler, but 
yet, when established, splendid clusters will 
appear from the base of the plants. It will 
make a charming standard, and afeo a use- 
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ful free bush. We all know the numerous 
ways in which Crimson Rambler can be 
utilised in the garden, and I see no reason 
why this new-comer should not be employed 
in like manner.—E. 

R 086 Dr. J. Campbell Hall. —The more I 
see of this beautiful Rose the more I admire 
it. There is a wonderful freshness about its 
coral-pink colour, and the white suffusion 
with yellow' base to petals adds considerably 
to the attractiveness of the variety. It will 
be a first-rate garden Rose, every shoot 
flowering and producing an almost jierfect 
bloom. There is something of the sturdiness 
of the Hybrid Perpetual with the refinement 
of the Tea Rose in this flower. A Rose with 
such a freedom of flowering and vigour of 
growth is certain to make a good standard or 
half-standard, and, when severely disbudded, 
the quality is of a very high order. Messrs. 
A. Dickson and Sons have given us so many 
grand novelties that it would only be fair to 
say tills Rose ranks equal to their other pro 
duetions, most of them being excellent 
growers, which is what we want.— Rosa. 

Bose Climbing White Kaman Cochet -I saw 
an announcement recently in an Australian paper 
that a climbing sport, of this good Rose had ap¬ 
peared, and the writer said that nothing sinee Mare¬ 
chal Niel was raised would equal this new-comer. If 
it is really a vigorous climber, I can well believe this 
last statement, for surely there is no more charming 
Tea Rose than White Maman Cochet.—W. E. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

HOW TO GROW CALCEOLARIAS. 

By the time the last few plants are on the 
wane, seed for the supply of next year’s stock 
must be sown, and June is a very suitable 
month for it to be done. Pans 4 inches deep 
are most serviceable. These need crocking 
carefully with a few leaves over the crocks 
before filling to within half an inch of the 
top. The soil must be passed through a 
quarter-inch sieve, and consist of equal parts 
loam and decayed leaf-soil, with the addition 
of silver or clean river sand. Then 
thoroughly mix together, and place in the 
pan, pressing the same firmly with a piece 
of brick and finishing it off quite level. Water 
this with a very fine rose can a couple of 
hours previous to sowing the tiny, dust like 
seed, which requires much care in distribut¬ 
ing over the given surface, which can best 
be done by putting the seed on a clean sheet 
of writing-paper. Merely a dusting of fine 
sand will be sufficient covering. Place the 
pan under a north wall, after well liming the 
surroundings, and then cover the pan with 
either glass and brown paper or a piece of 
slate. Within a week germination should 
have taken place; light and a small amount 
of air w'ill then be necessary to prevent the 
tiny plants damping. Protect the seedlings 
from the sun, and give abundance of air, 
which, perhaps, can best be done by placing 
the pan in cool north pit or frame, keeping 
it quite near the glass, so that the little 
plants from the first grow* sturdy. When 
water is necessary—the soil should never be 
allowed to get dry—give it through a fine rose 
can, and, as soon as large enough to handle, 
prick the seedlings out into other pans of 
similar soil, 2 inches to 3 inches asunder. 
Water in, place back in the same position, 
keep close for a few days, sprinkle with a 
syringe two or three times daily, and protect 
from the sun’s rays up to 5 p.m. Pot up the 
plants into 3-inch pots before crowding 
takes place, using a similar soil, but a trifle 
rougher in texture, still keeping them in a 
north aspect, with abundance of fresh air 
and moist surroundings. Examine the plants 
frequently, and, should green-fly be in evi¬ 
dence, fumigate at once with XL All, than 
which there is no better on the market. At¬ 
tend well to the watering of the pl&nts, and, 
as soon as the roots are working well towards 
the crocks, transfer into pots 5 inches, 
51 inches, and 6 inches, according to size of 
plant. At this potting dried cow-manure or 
fresh horse-droppings, passed through a fine- 
meshed sieve, can be mixed with the loam 
and leaf-soil, the former preponderating, 
and a dash of fresh soot tends to impart a 
healthy green to the foliage. The plants in 
our ordinary winters arc usually safe in 
frames or pits without anv fire heat up to 
pref I v nigh the end of November, when they 


should be removed to airy shelves, such as 
a late Peach-house or vinery affords. Here 
watering must not be neglected, as the plants 
dry much quicker than w'hen resting on an 
ash bottom. Moreover, they much benefit by 
dew'ing overhead morning and evening with 
the syringe, avoiding fire-heat in any form 
unless it is to ward off frost. Towards the 
middle of February the plants should be fit 
for their shift into 7-inch and 8-inch pots 
respectively, a similar soil suiting their re¬ 
quirements, keeping the ball of roots a trifle 
below the new soil, and potting fairly firm, 
taking every eare of the stout vet. crisp leaves, 
which, if broken, spoil the look of a plant. 
By the middle of March the plants may safely 
be transferred into tiie brick pit* again, 
previously seeing that they are free of aphis. 
Here, to be on the safe side, mat them up 
securely each night, water carefully until the 
roots have well penetrated the new compost, 
keeping the foliage syringed twice daily, 
and giving a light shade towards the end of 
that montn if it is found the sun causes the 
plants to droop. Keep any decaying foliage 
removed from the base of the plant, place a 
neat stake to each betimes, and add to that 
number as the side shoots advance, half-a- 
dozen usually sufficing for the best grown 
specimens, removing the plants to the con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse as the flowers ex¬ 
pand. Still protect from strong sunshine, 
affording a weak stimulant once or twice a 
week from early April. 

Devonian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aralia Sleboldi leaves dropping.-I have 
several Castor-oil plants, and lately the bottom 
leaves have dropped olf. Could you tell me the 
reason, and also, if I were to cut them down, would 
the steins shoot out again? One of the plants seems 
always to be covered with blight,; but all the others 
seem healthy. Can you tell me the reason of this?— 
M. F. M. 

[That referred to by you as the Castor- 
oil plant is, in all probability, Aralia Sie- 
boldi, which has often the erroneous name of 
Castor-oil plant applied to it. As the new 
leaves develop, the old ones on the lower part 
of the stem naturally drop, and in this way 
the plant in time presents a somewhat leggy 
appearance. You may, if you wish, cut yours 
down to about 6 inches from the surface of the 
soil, and the plants so treated will, in time, 
push out young shoots. They will, however, 
be shabby for months, and, such being the 
case, you would, perhaps, better plant yours 
out-of-doors, for this Aralia is hardy in most 
parts of the country. Concerning this mat¬ 
ter you will find an interesting article in 
Gardening for May 18th last, page 152, in 
which its value for the outdoor border is 
touched upon. With regard to your speci¬ 
men which is covered with blight, the insects 
referred to are, doubtless, aphides, many 
kinds of which are popularly termed green¬ 
fly, but this name will not apply to that 
which attacks the Aralia, as it is of a blackish 
colour. The same measures, however, as 
resorted to for the destruction of the ordi¬ 
nary kind, may be applied for the extermina¬ 
tion of this. Fumigation or vaporising with 
Tobacco will kill them, but, in the case of a 
single plant, it may be readily sponged with 
soap-suds, and, if carefully done, they will be 
cleared off and destroyed. For the very 
young leaves, on which the insects congregate 
the most thickly, a soft brush is preferable 
to a sponge, as the exceedingly tender foli¬ 
age is so quickly injured.] 

Gloxinias. —These are now coming into 
bloom, and make a nice change for the front 
row in conservatories. Many amateurs look 
on them as very difficult plants to cultivate, 
but they are very easily grown if ordinary 
care is given them. I think many lose them 
in the winter by leaving them in cold green¬ 
houses. If they were packed into a box of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and set in any warm cup¬ 
board until the days begin to lengthen, and 
then taken out into the greenhouse, and the 
Coc oa-nut fibre moistened a little, it would be 
found that the majority of them would push 
up strongly. They need light rich soil, such 
as leaf-mould, sand, and decayed manure, 
and with plenty of moisture, both at the root 
and in the atmosphere, they will grow luxuri¬ 
antly and flower freely/— James Groom, 
Go.ywrt. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LARGE FLOWERED WOOD LILY (T. 

GRAND 1FLORUM). 

This, the best and most easily grown kind, 
will bear more sunlight than most, and often 
does well amid masses of Rhododendrons, 
but. if too much exposed its beauty is lust. 
It is very beautiful when seen as in the mass 
figured to day, flowering freely each year dur¬ 
ing April and May. Old, well-rooted'plants 
are often 2 feet or more high, each flower 
3 inches wide, usually white, but at times 
tinged with green or purple, and fading to a 
rosy colour. It abounds in forests of North 
Carolina, Wisconsin, and Kentucky, as pro 
fuse as the Snowdrops and Anemones of 
English woods, seedling forms different, in 
size and colour being common side by side. 
The form sold as majus is only a selection of 
these large-flowered stedlings or the result of 
good culture in gardens. A fine coloured 
form, roseum, is very distinct, and good as a 
contrast to the white. Its rosy colour is 
deepest on the outside of the petals, and most 
marked in its early stages, before the fading 


being dwarf and bushy in habit. Then there 
are the Forget-me-nots or Myosotis, among 
which the variety named dissitiflora is the 
best of all, and which also has the valuable 
property of commencing to flower in a 
favourable season early in April. Perfection 
is another charming kind, but it is much 
later in flowering, and is, in fact, only now’ 
passing out of bloom with us. Seed of either 
sort may be sown about the last week in 
June in boxes, and the plants pricked out in 
the open in rows from 0 inches to 1 foot apart, 
allowing a space of 9 inches betweenthe plants. 
Violas also make a fine display in the early 
spring months, and may be used either for 
edging or to fill beds entirely with them, with 
charming effect. These you can also raise 
from seed, which is best sown either in pans 
or boxes, and raised in a cold frame, after¬ 
wards pricking out the seedlings 4 inches to 
5 inches apart on a border or in a frame. Seed 
can be bought which will produce plants 
giving flowers varying from white to purple, 
and the end of June is a good time to sow. 
If Pansies are raised at the same time and 
in the same manner, they will flower pro¬ 
fusely in the early spring months. You can 


the same remarks apply to Aubrietia also. 
Both can also be raised from seed, and are 
amongst the most showy of spring bedding 
plants. All of the foregoing are quite hardy, 
and the seeds are not expensive to buy. Fur¬ 
ther, you should experience no difficulty 
whatever in raising the desired number of 
plants, and in having them ready for filling 
the beds in the autumn, if you follow the in¬ 
structions given, and the result should be a 
fine display of blossom next spring.] 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Dkaba brun.«foua. A charming little 
species this, not. difficult to manage, but, like 
all members of the family, rejoicing in a 
free, rather light, soil, which parts readily 
with superfluous moisture in winter. It 
forms cushions of verdure, from which the 
bright little yellow blossoms are thrown up, 
and. being a free flowering species, it makes 
a brave show in the early spring months. 
On light soils, where the natural drainage is 
very good, this Draba might. I should say, 
be used as an edging plant. It is one of the 
best things that a beginner can take in hand, 



A group of the large-flowered Wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum) in the gardens at Wostwick House, North Walsham. 


flowers of the white take on their rosy hue ; 
its leaves and stems also are deeply bronzed 
and handsome. Planted in company the 
effect of the two kinds is charming. The 
Wood Lilies bloom well in pots, but the smell 
of the flowers is unpleasant. 


PLANTS FOR SPRING BEDDING. 

Will you he kind enough to tell me what seeds 1 can 
sow, and how soon, of plants to put into the bods 
when the summer things come oft, so ?is to have 
early display in spring? The beds are very big, and 
bulbs would be too expensive.—R. F. H. 

^There are a great many species of plants 
suitable for spring bedding, and which can 
be raised from seed during the present and 
two -succeeding months. Foremost among 
them are Wallflowers, w hich can now be had 
in a great variety of colour, and which come 
true from seed, which should be sown at 
once in boxes if but a limited numl>er of 
plants is required, and outdoors, in shallow 
drills, on an open piece of ground or border, 
if the demand is likely to be larger. The 
plants in either case must be transplanted 
in lines 1 foot apart all ways as soon as large 
enough, choosing an open and rather poor 
piece of ground, >rtTiV;li_will entire their 
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i either have these in distinct colours or in 
mixture, and make a very striking display 
I with them. Next come the Polyanthuses, 

> seed of which, if sown at once, and raised in 
a cold frame, will give plants that will flower 
next spring if they are pricked off as soon as 
large enough to handle, and grown on with¬ 
out a check. If you have a friend who 
I could oblige you with some freshly-saved 
I seed, you would be sure of its germinating 
quickly. Polyanthus seed, if at all old, will 
often lie a long time before it germinates. 
Primroses can also be raised in the same 
way, the coloured varieties being very effec¬ 
tive when planted in masses. Double 
Daisies can also be raised from seed. These 
may be had in three shades of colour—white, 
pink, and red. July will be early enough to 
sow. A very charming pink flowering bien- 
l nial is the Silcne, or Catchflv. There are 
several varieties of it, the one we favour 
most being S. Bonnetti, which is dwarf- 
habited, has dark foliage, and produces 
flowers, of a light pink colour. Sow the seed 
in July, and plant in lines outdoors the same 
as for Myosotis. If you have any stock 
plants of white Arabis, single or double- 
flowered, you could easily propagate a num¬ 
ber of plants between now' and October, and 


; as with ordinary care it is certain to give 
satisfaction. 

Trollius asiaticus. If you want to 
know what this Globe-flower is really like, 
plant on the north side of a wall or fence, 
where the roots are in a comparatively moist 
condition throughout the summer. Mv stock 
of this and allied forms was grown in full 
exposure to the sun, and this spring the 
plants are stunted, the flowers being scanty 
and poor in quality. In marked contrast to 
these is a plant that two years ago happened 
to be sot among hardy Ferns on the north 
side of a building. This is about 2$ feet 
high, proportionately large, the picture of 
health, and covered with blooms large in 
size and rich in colour. This luxuriance is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the crowns 
were enabled to put on substance during the 
growing time, whereas in full exposure to 
the great heat and drought of last summer 
they could not attain to normal vigour. 

Polemonium REl'TANS. — I have this spring 
been much impressed with the merits of 
this species. The bright blue flowers are 
produced with sufficient freedom to render 
well established plants very effective during 
the month of May. Although this species 
bears a family^peppmbfjui|G^ to other mem- 
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bers of the family, it has, nevertheless, a 
distinct appearance, being dwarf and com¬ 
pact with rich green foliage, which shows up 
the flowers to much advantage. I made the 
acquaintance of this Polemonium last year 
for the first time, but my plants were too 
small to enable me to estimate its worth. 
From what I can see of it, it is admirably 
adapted to the front row of the mixed border, 
and, judging by the growth made in very 
light soil in a time of great heat and drought, 
it ought to have special value for those who 
have poor, porous soils to deal with. 

Phlox amcena. —Few spring flowers create 
a finer effect than this when the plants are in 
a normal, vigorous, healthy condition. The 
great difficulty is to maintain this healthy 
state. After the second season it is apt to 
dwindle. Many of the shoots die away, and 
those that remain bear few flowers of in¬ 
different quality. I have found that when 
once it comes into this condition restoration 
to perfect health and flower-bearing is almost 
impossible. The one safe way with this little 
Phlox is to transplant biennially into fresh 
ground that has been well sweetened and pre¬ 
pared by the addition of decayed vegetable 
matter, or a little peat. The nature of it is 
to extend in a creeping manner underground, 
and this it cannot do if the soil becomes close 
and sour. The moment it ceases to extend 
debility commences. 

Aquilegia Skinneri.— 1 There are spurious 
strains of this in commerce, the flowers 
plainly showing traces of chrvsantha, the 
pollen of which is seemingly very potent. 
The true Skinneri is of dwarfer habit than 
the hybrid forms, and unless it gets some 
special attention is apt to die out in the 
course of a season or two, especially if the 
summer should happen to be very not and 
dry. Owing to the bright red colour of the 
flowers, it is an attractive sjR'eies when in 
the enjoyment of favourable conditions. It 
is not one of those things that are capable of 
holding their own in the mixed border. It 
must have an abundance of light and air. 
Crowding is fatal to it. 

Hemerocallis Fumortieri.- Some half- 
dozen plants that do not happen to have been 
disturbed for several years are now making 
a brave show, carrying quite a hundred 
flower-trusses. This is a capital thing for 
the mixed flower border, os it forms a com¬ 
pact mass of rich green foliage, very pleasing 
even when out of bloom. The bronzy-yellow 
flowers continue to expand for several weeks, 
and as it does not exceed 2 feet in height it 
can be placed in the front portion of the 
border. 

Jiyfleet. J. CoRNHlLL. 


STERNBERGIA (LILY OF THE FIELD). 
A cheery antidote to the melancholy of an 
autumn day is a tuft of Field Lilies. They 
are among my favourite plants, blooming in 
the early days before one can forget the 
summer pageant or settle to the sober trim¬ 
ness of December. The Crocus, well enough 
w'hen storms allow, ennnot stand one-half the 
buffeting these little “ Winter Daffodils” en¬ 
dure, their firm petals not a whit the worse 
for it. The cheery dark-green foliage stands 
out like a landmark in the border, where all 
else is brown or yellow, and if the sun breaks 
out the golden glolees soon expand. Cut while 
in bud and set in water, the flowers last for 
some time. Where it succeeds there is 
nothing in the garden that can come near the 
Sternbergia for effect in October and Novem¬ 
ber, and charming pictures may be made by 
growing it and the Saffron Crocus boldly to¬ 
gether, as at Kew% an easy thing, because the 
treatment is the same for both. The scarlet 
Schizostylis also begins to flower at much the 
same time, or the Sternbergia may be used to 
succeed the Belladonna Lily in the warm, 
narrow borders where this does so well. 
There is indeed no better place for it, the 
treatment given to Amaryllis Belladonna 
being equally suited to Amaryllis lutea, as 
the Sternbergia was once called. The secret 
of success lies in remembering the climatic 
conditions of the Mediterranean region—the 
fierce heat and absence of rain from Muv to 


September or October, followed by the copi¬ 
ous rains of autumn, interspersed with days 
of clenr, strong sunlight. To ensuce some¬ 


insute 
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thing approaching these conditions needs in¬ 
genuity, and is beet managed by growing the 
bulbs at the foot of a south wall, where they 
find radiated heat even in winter, and no 
undue moisture. Where the soil is at all 
heavy it is no uncommon thing for the bulbs 
to rot during one of our wet summers, so un¬ 
like the torrid dryness of the southern hill¬ 
sides, and failure to bloom is almost certainly 
due to the want of a well-defined season of 
rest and ripening. Where this can be secured 
in the dry soil beside a wall, and particularly 
a greenhouse wall warmed during winter, 
there is good hope of the Sternbergia flower¬ 
ing well. At Cambridge, where the thin 
upper crust overlying a dry subsoil is well 
baked during summer, the Field Lilies, 
though less abundant, do equally well, and 
the same may be said of parts of Kent, Hamp¬ 
shire, and other of the southern counties. A 
chalk or limestone soil is favourable, and 
where this is lacking lime-rubbish should be 
added, but no fresh manure. For heavy land 
with a cold subsoil the advice is sometimes 
given to lift the bulbs and ripen them artifi¬ 
cially, but however this may do in the south 
of Europe, with its long autumn, it is better 
in this country to keep them undisturbed, or 
give up their culture. 

The needed protection from rain during 
summer can be secured by natural means 
quite as well as by a frame or handlight, if 
the position be well chosen. Being hardy, 
the bulbs do not require to be buried deeply, 
unless it be in very light soils, and with many 
of the Amaryllids deep planting tends to the 
production of offsets rather than flowers. It 
is, therefore, possible to plant Sternbergiae 
near the foot of a small standard fruit-tree, so 
as to enjoy the sun and a dry place just when 
it is most needed. In this way they may be a 
success at the foot of a Pear-tree, or high and 
dry upon the far-reaching root-mass of a 
creeper against the house-front, and a failure 
in other parts of the same garden. When 
happy, the bulbs keep up a succession of 
bloom, and then the patches increa.se but 
slowly, whereas when flowers are scarce the 
bulbs increase fast, splitting into offsets, 
which often divide again beforo they are 
strong enough to flower, and thus a sterile 
habit is induced, to which the bad character 
of the Field Lily is due. Seed is seldom pro¬ 
duced in this country, and, as has been said, 
the desirable free-blooming varieties such as 
angustifolia increase but slowly. It is, there¬ 
fore, best to start with imported bulbs from a 
good firm, which mostly flower in the second 
season. The only enemy of any moment be¬ 
side our climate is the Narcissus-fly, which 
sometimes attacks these bulbs. 

S. colchiciflora. —An old species, known 
in British gardens from the days of Parkin- I 
son, who called it the Lesser Winter Daffodil. 
It is a hardy little plant, growing on the dry, 
exposed hillsides of south-west Europe, from 
Sicily to the Crimea (where it is very abun¬ 
dant), and thence throughout Caucasus and 
the Levant. The leaves are narrow, four to 
six in number, and 3 inches or 4 inches long, 
coming only in the spring as the seed-vessels 
ripen. The flowers are pale sulphur-yellow, 
and fragrant, opening during September and 
October. 

S. Fibcheriana.— This differs from the 
other species in that it flowers in spring, 
leaves and blossoms coming at the same time 
during February and March. It Is, however, 
the poorest form of all, with erect, pallid- 
yellow flowers, very short in the tube, and on 
very short stems. While hardy and less 
troublesome to flower than some kinds, the 
petals are w r eak, and need shelter from the 
wind and heavy rain of the early year. The 
leaves are a paler green than in other kinds. 
Caucasus and Asia Minor, syn. Sporanthus 
Fiseherianus. An early form of this, in which 
the flowers are of greater substance, and open 
from early in December, has recently been 
discovered by Siohe, and named var. prieeox. 

8. lutea. -The commonest kina, found 
throughout the Mediterranean region both in 
Europe and Africa, extending thence east¬ 
ward as far as Persia. In this kind the 
leaves are about a foot long and half-an-ineh 
wide, deep green in colour, and coming with 
the flowers in the autumn. The flowers are a 
clear yellow’, and scented almost like a But¬ 


tercup, opening sometimes in September, but 
more often in October or November, according 
to the time of the autumn rains. The flower- 
stems are only about half the length of the 
leaves, so that in large tufts the beauty ot 
the flowers is somewhat concealed ; bulbs 
large and oval in shape. A great many wild 
forms of this plant exist, and seedlings vary 
in colour. The best variety is angustifolia, 
which, while flowering somewhat later, is 
freer and more constant, with leaves a little 
narrower, and flowers of more intense yellow’. 
Another good form is major, in which the 
petals have a trick of opening flatly in the 
sunshine; while the variety Ikariie is a 
sturdy little plant with shorter leaves, so that 
the flowers arc fully exposed, and yet of such 
.substance, and held so sturdily, that the 
bleak days of November are powerless to hurt 
them in the alpine garden at Kew. The form 
grceca, from the mountains of Greece, has 
very narrow leaves, and flowers composed ot 
broadly rounded segments ; while another 
local form from the mountains of Crete has 
larger flowers borne upon long stalks. There 
was formerly a double form in cultivation, 
but this is now lost. 

8. macrantha. —A new and handsome 
species, the largest and most vigorous, but 
rare in gardens. The flowers are bright 
yellow, unfolding from finely-rounded, egg- 
shaped buds in the autumn, and 2 inches or 
more in length of tube, while the segments 
are frequently more than an inch wide. The 
leaves, which are blunt and pale grey-green 
in colour, about an inch wide when mature, 
are not seen till the spring, reaching their full 
size in June just before dying nway. The 
bulb is large and more rounded than in other 
species. Asia Minor and the Levant to Wes¬ 
tern Persia. Syns., S. latifolia and S. 
Clusiana. 

C. bicula. --A species from Sicily, coming 
so near lutea as to be often classed as a mere 
form of it. It is of strong growth, with fine 
foliage, and flowers of good size and colour. 

B. 


NOTES AND 11EPLIES. 

Increasing the doable Oypsophila. - 1 have a 
few roots of Oypsophila paniculata, fl.-pl. Could you 
kindly tell me the best way and the best time* to 
propajrate? I took a lot of cuttings about 
August 20th last. These 1 put in a box of soil—a 
mixture of Moss and sand—and placed them in a 
cold frame in the shade. I looked to them well, 
but they have all died. I also potted one root, nmi 
placed it in a forcing-house, and tried to propagate 
in the same manner as Dahlias, but failed. 1 shall 
be very grateful if you can give me any advice.— 
Markkt Gardener. 

[The only safe wav to increase this plant 
from cuttings is to place the stock plant in 
a cool greenhouse in February, so potting it 
that the tuft of the root stock is well in sight. 
All old flowering stems and growths must 
bo cut away as low as possible. In the 
course of a week or two young shoots appear, 
and these, when three inches long, must be 
detached with care from the root stock, with 
a heel attached. These should be inserted 
without further preparation into sandy soil, 
and, if no dung frame is available, cover the 
cuttings with a bell-glass. As not many 
shoots issue from the base of any plant, it 
may be necessary or advisable at least to 
pinch out the points of the first made shoots, 
to encourage the formation of others at their 
base, treating them when ready as recom¬ 
mended above. The cuttings must never be 
made to a joint. August cuttings could only 
have been made from the annual stems, 
which perish, and as these contain no axillary 
buds for reproduction, are valueless.] 
Pent8temon procerus.— As you remark in 
the excellent review of the Pentsteinons in 
Gardening of April 13th. “ this is a beautiful 
little plant, and about the hardiest of all the 
species,” so that one is surprised that it is 
so little cultivated, especially in the rock 
garden, wdiere it is most at home, and where 
it presents the best appearance. With any¬ 
thing like fair treatment it will do well there, 
and will live for many years without any 
attention, save an occasional top-dressing, 
und some attention to prevent it from being 
encroached upon by other plants. Its 
synonymy is rather troublesome, as, besides 
the names of nitidus and micranthus, which 
you give, the Kew “ Hand List,” under pro- 
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cerus, refers to P. confertus var. cceruleo- 
purpureus. This is unfortunate, from the 
gardener’s point of view, as it gives us a most 
cumbrous name for a plant now pretty well 
known under the name of procerus. One 
agrees with all you say as to its qualities, and 
the attention of readers may well be drawn 
to the remarks in the article referred to.—8. 
Arnott. 


THE MOUNTAIN TOBACCO (ARNICA 
MONTANA). 

Very few people seem to know this pretty 
plant. It belongs to the Groundsels, and 
conies from the mountains of Central Euroj)o. 
It is worth growing, os it flowers very freely, 
as may be seen by the illustration we give to¬ 


of Honesty, but on closer acquaintance it 
turned out to be Brompton Stocks that were 
so full of flower, and demonstrated forcibly 
how hardy they are, for, although in a some¬ 
what exposed position, they had withstood all 
the severity of the past, winter. It is not al¬ 
ways, however, that Brompton Stocks are 
such a success, and where a failure ensues it 
may often be traced to late sowing of seed. 
The plants referred to were raised from seed 
sown in June, 1906, and were got into their 
flowering quarters early in October, and thus 
became established before the severe weather 
set in. Like Wallflowers, they do not need 
a rich compost in their early stages of growth, 
but may with advantage be planted in good 
soil when shifted finally. Brompton Stocks, 
too, are convenient for potting up in the 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

Seasonable Notes. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums are 
growing away freely now. The moist weather 
of the past month has assisted in the more 
speedy establishing of the plants, although 
during brief periods of bright sunshine they 
have flagged to some extent, owing to the 
soft character of the growth. Growtli in 
some of the more forward batches of plants 
already needs support, and this should not 
be put off. First, ascertain the approximate 
height—this varies according to the season— 
of each variety ; then insert a stake of suf¬ 
ficient stoutness to support the strong, 
branching growths that most of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums develop. Some 
may prefer to insert a short 6take for each 
plant at this period, with the object of using 
stronger ones later on. This is a very good 
plan, provided the second 6take be inserted 
between the plants, so that the stakes alter¬ 
nate with the Chrysanthemums. This sys¬ 
tem of staking enable# the grower to bring 
the whole of the ample growths within a 
loosely, yet securely, arranged tie, so that 
the natural character of the plant is pre¬ 
served. This method of staking and tying is 
advocated on the assumption that the plants 
are arranged in rows. When this is so, it is 
a good plan to commence at one end of the 
row with a very stout stake, following on 
alternately between the plants right through 
the row with less stout stakes, and finishing 
off with another very 6tout stake, similar in 
every respect to the one with which the row 
was commenced. For tying, or rather loop¬ 
ing, the growths I prefer tarred twine. This 
is strong and reliable, and never fails in a 
very moist season. Tie securely to the first 
stout stake, and then work down one side of 
the row, making a tie at each stake, in this 
way bringing within the loop like tie the 
growths on the one side of the row. Return 
by the same method on the other side of the 
•row, finishing off at the starting point by 
securely tying again. In this way the whole 
of the ample growths as they begin to assume 
larger proportions may be brought within a 
suitable compass, and risk of broken shoots 
be thereby reduced to a minimum. Do not 
loop the growths too tightly, as they will in¬ 
crease in size as they grow, and for this rea¬ 
son the grower, to some extent, must antici¬ 
pate the demands upon the space required. 
Where the early flowering Chrysanthemums 
are planted individually in the border, or in 
groups, the method of staking and tying must 
be slightly altered. Some of the larger 
plants, especially old plants with their 
numerous shoots, will require three good 
stakes to meet the strain of wind and weather 
later on. In such cases insert the stakes in 
triangular fashion, tightly straining the 
tarred twine between them. In groups or 
colonies of these plants it is a good plan to 
insert stakes here and there in the centre of 
the group, with others equi-distant on the 
outside. In this way it is a simple matter to 
bring all the growths under control, and, at 
the same time to preserve the even contour 
of the plants. 

Many gardens possess at least a few old 
clumi>s of these plants, and there are also 
many instances in which it is a common prac¬ 
tice to retain the old stools for a year or two. 
By a little judicious treatment at this period 
it is possible to make interesting plants of 
these old stools. This is done by dealing 
with them in somewhat drastic fashion, and 
cutting out the many superfluous shoots. As 
a rule, the old stools develop a very large 
number of shoots, and as a consequence many 
of the stronger ones are often puny and 
elongated, and just a few only attain really 
proper dimensions. It is much better, 
therefore, at this period, to cut out all the 
weaklv shoots, retaining half a dozen to a 
dozen of the stronger ones, leaving these 
equi distant on the old stools. By these 
means light and air are let into the growths, 
and sturdy shoots, nicely ripened, invariably 
follow as a consequence. Plants treated in 
this fashion give a most wonderful display of 
flowers. The hoe should be used often be¬ 
tween the plants just now. A weekly hoeing 
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The Mountain Tobacco (Arnica montana). 


day, and is very showy when in bloom in 
June and July. The flower-heads are large, 
compared with the other parts of the plant, 
being some 3 inches or more across. The 
florets are of a bright orange, an effective 
colour among early summer flowers. It does 
best in a good loamy soil which is inclined to 
be stiff, and to which a little peat may be 
added. The whole plant has important medi¬ 
cinal properties, and is chiefly used in the 
form of tincture as a popular application to 
bruises. 


Brompton Stocks. -A dash of purole in a 
village garden on a hillside early in May led 
to a discussion as to the probability of the 
subject. One member of the company 
asserted that it Wfis^the purple Tblossoms 
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autumn for placing in cold houses or houses 
where little fire is kept in the winter mouths. 
—F. W. D. 

Pansies failing (J. L. Eleaon ).—In the case of 
Pansies, it is always well to cut oir the flowers as 
soon as they begin to fade to prevent the formation 
of seed-pods, which weaken the plant. The Pansies 
you refer to are evidently the large-flowered forms, 
which give only a few blooms and then gradually 
perish, more especially if the weather is hot and dry 
and the soil poor. In such a case you should grow 
what arc known as Tufted Pansies. The discoloration 
of the Rose-leaves is due to the cold weather we have 
had lately, and will disappear, no doubt, when the 
days and nights get milder. 


Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3id.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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not only keeps the weeds under, but also 
encourages healthy and vigorous root action, 
and promotes growth of a most desirable 
kind. 

There is a tendency with many growers to 
pinch back the growths of Chrysanthemums 
grown in the open border; we do not advo¬ 
cate this practice, and have no sympathy with 
it. Those who examine plants that have 
been pinched back will find that the shoots 
that develop immediately below the “break” 
thus caused, are not so securely set in the 
axils of the leaves as are those from plants 
grown in a natural manner. 1 have found, 
after long experience, that plants pinched 
back, as is so often done in ignorance, fre¬ 
quently suffer most when tne boisterous 
weather of August aud later months is ex¬ 
perienced. Fine branching growths have 
snapped off just when the buds are opening, 
or later, when the flowers are at their best, 
and when a fall of rain has taken place the 
weight has been too great a strain. On the 
other hand, a natural form of growth has 
almost always come through such an ordeal 
unharmed. _ E. G. 

OROHIDS. 

EPIDENDRUM COCHLEATUM. 

Can yon tell me the name of this Orchid and the 
proper treatment of it? It was sent to me from 
Jamaica three years ago, and is now in bloom for the 
first time. The upper part of the flower is purple, 
with deep - yellow centre, and the lower part is 
pure white. There are several buds to each stalk, 
though they are not very well shown in the photo¬ 
graphs. I believe it is called a “ Rock Orchid ” in 
Jamaica. 1 had five or six West Indian Orchids in 
hud this year, but the buds fogged from the other 
plants, so 1 imagine I am not treating them pro¬ 
perly.-H. C. 

[The name of your Orchid from Jamaica is 
Epidendrum cochleatum. The plant has a 
wide range in the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Central America, whence it spreads into New 
Grenada and Venezuela. It has also been 
discovered on the Atlantic coast of Florida. 
This Epidendrum was the first of its genus 
to flower in this country, which it did in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew in 1787, just 120 years 
ago. The plant should be grown in a pot 
just proportionate to its size. Overpottmg 
should be strictly guarded against. The 
drainage, consisting of broken clean crocks, 
should fill the pots to at least two-thirds of 
their depth, over which place a thin layer 
of rough Sphagnum Moss, to prevent any 
fine particles of the soil clogging the drain¬ 
age. The compost us:“d should consist of 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, in the pro 
portion of two-thirds of the former to one- 
third of the latter. Both should be well 
mixed together, chopping up moderately fine, 
and adding sufficient small crocks to ensure 
porosity in the compost. The plants, on 
being potted, should be kept about on a level 
with the rim, pressing the compost about the 
roots with moderate firmness, but not so hard 
as will prevent water from freely percolating 
through the whole. The best time for repot¬ 
ting is soon after the plant commences to 
grow, as it is then that new roots push out 
and quickly obtain a hold in the fresh potting 
material. After repotting the plant will re¬ 
quire careful watering, only as much being 
needed as will prevent undue shrivelling, and 
on no account should the soil be saturated, 
or the leaves will quickly become spotted, 
and black-rot will appear in the pseudo bulbs. 
When growth is completed, the water supply 
should lx; diminished gradually, till only just 
sufficient is given to prevent the leaves and 
pseudo bulbs shrivelling. Grow the plant in 
wh$d is generally known as the Cattleya- 
house, the night temperature of which, dur¬ 
ing the summer months, should range between 
60 degs. and 70 degs., and in winter from 
55 degs. to 60 degs., as maintained by fire- 
heat. The day temperature will rise con¬ 
siderably above these figures when the 
weather is bright and warm. At this season 
the house should be damped down two or 
three times a day, but in winter the same 
number of dampings in a week will suffice. 
Afford ventilation with discretion at all 
times, taking care to avoid violent draughts, 
and sudden fluctuations in the temperature. 
It is very difficult, to advise correct ventila¬ 
tion, but it should be influenced and regu¬ 
lated according to the temperature of the 
external air. Shade toe-plant from aH strong 
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sunshine during summer, but in winter un¬ 
interrupted sunlight will tend toward the well 
ripening of the new growths and a strong in¬ 
florescence. The probable reason why the 
other Orchids dropped their flower-buds is 
that the plants were kept too wet at the root 
during the resting period.] 


FRUIT. 

GRAPES IN BAD CONDITION. 

I HAVE read with much interest the remarks on Vines 
and on wall-fruit, contained in your issue of the 1st 
inst. My vinery is not up-to-date, and may suffer 
from slight draughts or from inattention to ventila¬ 
tion when the sun hursts out fitfully; hut, speaking 
generally, the Vines are healthy, and furnish annu¬ 
ally a splendid crop. For the last two years, how¬ 
ever, I have been rendered uneasy by the turning of 
many of the berries to purple just at this time, 
before stoning, and I should be very glad to know 
from you the probable cause and remedy, also if this 
is scalding?—H. N. R. 

[From the description you give of the ap¬ 
pearance of the affected berries, there is not 
the slightest doubt they have been scalded. 
As stated in the article to which you refer, 
scalding under ordinary conditions is con¬ 
fined to but very few varieties of the Grape- 
Vine, of which that know'n as Lady Downe’s 
is the worst. It is while entering upon and 
when passing through the stoning period 
that the berries of these particular varieties 
are liable to scald, and at no other time are 
they so affected if cultural management is as 
it should he. In these few instances, and 
particularly with regard to the variety 
named, scalding can with care be averted; 
and it is our practice to have the few fol¬ 
lowing rules strictly followed out during the 
time the Vines are passing through this 
trying ordeal, the results of which have 
always proved satisfactory. The first thing 
to guard against, especially if the weather 
be warm, is in dispensing with artificial 
heat. This is false economy, and the effect 
which is produced, especially on chilly 
nights, when there is no heat being given off 
by the pipes to keep the air in circulation, 
is well described in the article which you 
cite. This is one of, if not the most fruit¬ 
ful source of scalding we are acquainted 
with, and, no matter what outer weather 
conditions may be, always maintain a genial 
warmth in the hot-water-pipes at night until 
the stoning process is complete. This en¬ 
sures a warm, buoyant atmosphere con¬ 
stantly circulating throughout the vinery, 
and it also admits of a chink of air being 
left on at the apex throughout the night. 
The next thing we insist upon is not to per¬ 
form the customary damping down either in 
the morning or afternoon at closing-time 
during the stoning period, but to do it in¬ 
stead in the daytime, while the ventilators 
are open. If you have vapour troughs on 
the hot-water-pipes, they should also be 
allowed to go dry, so that there may be no 
risk of vapour or steam settling upon the 
berries. Be careful to ventilate early on 
bright mornings, increasing the amount of 
ventilation ns the day wears on, and reduce 
it in like manner in the afternoon, unless the 
state of the weather should demand its being 
done earlier. By following out these few 
simple directions, you will be able to pre¬ 
vent moisture condensing on the foliage 
and berries, and the latter, instead of being 
in a moist and chilly condition in the early 
morning, will be warm and dry, and there¬ 
fore not susceptible to injury when the rays 
of the morning sun strike upon them. Ven¬ 
tilation, particularly during thunder weather, 
must be strictly attended to, and guard 
against violent fluctuations of temperature. 
Regarding the use of the front ventilators 
during this period, much depends upon posi¬ 
tion and locality. As a rule, we do not care 
to use them until the berries commence 
colouring unless very hot weather prevails. 
Two years since we witnessed a plentiful 
crop of mildew’ in a vinery, whic.i was 
brought about by the opening of the front 
ventilators during the uncertain weather 
which usually prevails in June. If top ven¬ 
tilation is properly attended to, the tempera¬ 
ture can generally be kept down to within 
safe limits ; at any rate, rather than resort 
to the admission of air from the front, we 
would make use of a slight shade for the 
time being.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rost on Grape*.— Will you kindly tell me what 
is the matter with the Grapes enclosed in the little 
box? About a fortnight ago the Grapes had these 
discoloured patches. Since then a second skin has 
been formed under the discoloration. The Vines have 
been heavily manured for the last three years.— 
D. P. T. 

[At first eight we thought the Grapes you 
sent had either been scalded or injured in 
some way, but on subjecting them to a closer 
examination we find it to lx j a rust, as the 
black patches are easily removed, either with 
the finger-nail or the blade of a pen-knife. 
Further, the skin and flesh beneath the black 
marks are in a perfectly normal condition. 
This kind of rust is generally caused either 
by neglecting to wipe the scissors clean occa¬ 
sionally on the part of the jx'reon thinning 
the Grapes, or in allowing the hair of the 
head—particularly if the hair is at all damp 
or greasy—to come into contact with the 
berries. The remedy in either case is plainly 
obvious.] 

Melons without bottom-heat. -Can Melons be 
grown in span-roofed house without bottom-heat, if 
strong plants are put in the first week in August? 
There is a 4-inch flow and return all round the 
house, which is 50 feet by 12 feet, with border each 
side 2 feet from the glass. The house runs due north 
and south. —Exqurer. 

[We can hold out no hopes of your suc¬ 
ceeding in growing Melons without the aid 
of bottom heat so late in the season as 
August. But if the borders or beds on either 
side of the footpath are about 2 feet in depth 
and 3 feet in width, you may, with the as¬ 
sistance of a bed of fermenting material, con¬ 
sisting mainly of old tree leaves, and by 
growing the plants in pots 12 inches to 14 
inches in diameter, succeed in growing a 
good crop of fruit. The pots should be 
stood either on piers of loose bricks or in¬ 
verted pots of the same size, and the fer¬ 
menting material can then be placed round 
about and up to the rims of the pots. This 
should be made fairly firm, and a 
heap of it should be held in reserve, 
ready mixed, to draw from to make 
good the bed with as it subsides. A 
steady bottom heat of 80 degrees to 85 de¬ 
grees is what you w’ould require, and by this 
you will see that but little fresh manure 
from the stable-yard would be required. 
Stable-manure alone would produce too 
violent a heat, and it would not be lasting. 
Failing leaves, a bed of tanner’s bark or the 
refuse from the tan-yard would be an excel¬ 
lent substitute, as this material generates a 
genial and lasting heat. In either ease, 
make up the bed a week or so in advance, 
first placing the pots in position, and do not 
set out the plants until the plunging ther¬ 
mometer indicates the temperature being 
steady, and registering the above-named 
heat. We may also add that the top heat 
should be from 65 degrees to 70 degrees at 
night, and 75 degrees to 80 degrees by day, 
so that in dull weather you would have need 
to make full use of the hot-water-pipes to en¬ 
sure the proper temperatures.] 

Peaches and Nectarines, thinning.— My wall 

fruit-trees show magnificent promise, but 1 should 
wish to know whether your dictum regarding the 
quantity—one Peach or Nectarine to the square foot 
— applies to “ family ” fruit-trees, as, if k>, what 
with damaged fruit due to wasps, birds, snails, and 
slugs, one could never anticipate a fair return for 
the trouble and expense of them.—II. N. R. 

[The opinion expressed in the paragraph 
in question as to the quantity of fruit to 
leave on Peach and Nectarine-trees at the 
final thinning is applicable in all cases alike, 
the purpose for which the fruit is ultimately 
required being a secondary matter only. 
One Pen>eh to every square foot of wall or 
trellis covered by each individual tree, and 
the same with regard to Nectarines is both a 
safe and proper number to leave if the tree 
or trees are to be maintained in a health}' 
bearing condition over a long period. If 
you exceed this quantity, all may go well, 
perhaps, for a few seasons, but the inevitable 
result is a breakdown. In some cases light 
cropping has to be resorted to to allow' time 
for recuperation, and in others the trees are 
practically ruined, and beyond recovery. 
Some growers will leave Nectarines at the 
rate of one fruit to each 9 inches square of 
trellising, but, to compensate for this, cul¬ 
ture in such cases is of tht highest order.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Coleusea have, to some 
extent, lost caste of late years, but good 
specimens may be found at the local shows, 
and they are useful in the summer, when 
well grown, to fill up the conservatory when 
the other plants are placed outside. I hear 
a good many complaints about the new 
hybrid Tobaccos. Some of my amateur 
friends say they are bright and grow freely, 
but they miss the fragrance of the old white 
N. affinis. A group in the conservatory will 
give a change, and we want as many changes 
as possible. If shifted on into 7-incli pots 
they will develop into large plants and last 
a long time. Well-grown Carnations are use¬ 
ful. We have a lot of two-year-old plants in 
7-inch and 8-ineh pots that are now producing 
many flowers. Several years ago we raised a 
lot of seedlings. The seeds came from a good 
source, and possessed the length of stem and 
freedom of growth of the American section. 
About half-a-dozen of the best were selected, 
and these have been increased to a goodly 
number, and are useful both for cutting 
flowers and otherwise. Two or three plants 
of Humea elegans are grown as mucn for 
the spicy fragrance as graceful flowers. Of 
course, the best place for Humea elegans now 
is outside, but it is also useful inside. There 
is yet time to sow seeds of this plant if any¬ 
one wants a stock of it. Borne years ago I 
had a row of it along the front of a Vine 
border, and the plants seeded and then 
hundreds of seedlings came up the following 
spring. When people fail to raise this plant 
from purchased seed it is because the seeds 
are old. The seeds of this and other things 
which are not common will germinate freely 
under favourable conditions. I have some¬ 
times had a difficulty in getting bought seeds 
of Primula obconica to grow, but my own 
seeds grow freely when freshly gathered. 
Roses which have finished blooming in the 
conservatory may be plunged outside to save 
watering. The same treatment will suit 
other shrubs which have been forced. 
Browallia Jamesoni is very pretty now. It 
may be planted in a light position against a 
wall or to cover an arcn. Where the roof is 
reasonably furnished with creepers no other 
shade will be required. Leave a little air on 
all night now, and ventilate very freely dur¬ 
ing the day. Water, of course, must be used 
freely. 

8tOV6.—Most owners of warm houses or a 
stove grow a few Dendrobiums, Oncidiuras, 
and other Orchids. These, if necessary, 
may now be repotted or placed in fresh 
baskets. Most of the Orchids may be re¬ 
freshed by picking out old, exhausted 
material without injuring the roots, filling in 
with fibrous peat and chopped Sphagnum. 
Some of the forwardest plants will do now 
under the shade of the vinery, but one ha6 
to be careful about introducing plants upon 
which there is red-spider. This change to 
a more airy structure under Vines will have 
a ripening effect, and the plants will produce 
more flowers. Use the sponge with an insec¬ 
ticide for red-spider, and the vaporiser if 
there are thrips. The syringe should lie used 
freely in the stove. Allamandas which are 
showing bloom should be neatly trained, so 
as to show the flowers to the best advantage. 

North-house. —This will be a very useful 
structure now in prolonging the blooming 
season. The exhibitor adopts other retard¬ 
ing processes besides the north-house. I 
have seen plants moved to an open shed in a 
north aspect to preserve the flowers for a 
particular date. Canvas houses will be use¬ 
ful now for similar purposes. These can 
generally be constructed by the means at dis¬ 
posal, and may be removed when no longer 
required, or. if left, they will be useful for 
sheltering Chrysanthemums in the autumn 
for a time. It will not be forgotten that 
though plants in shady or cool structures 
may not require so much water, a daily look- 
round must be given, and there is the same 
liability to insect attacks as when grown else¬ 
where. 

Melons In frames.— It is just possible the 
linings round the beds may want renewing 
where the heat has declined, as. Melons must 
have root warmth, especially in a season like 
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the present, when there has been so little 
sunshine. IJo everything possible to keep the 
main leaves healthy. Until the fruits begin 
to ripen there must be plenty of moisture in 
the bed. If the roots are too dry, red-spider 
will soon appear, but do not pour water 
round the main stem, as the best roots are 
not there, and much moisture there may 
bring canker. Lift the fruits above the foli¬ 
age with the nose end towards the north. 
The cause of Melons or other fruits crack¬ 
ing is too dry a condition, followed by much 
watering. Keep the growth thin, ventilate 
early in the morning, and increase the venti¬ 
lation when the sun is hot. If carefully man¬ 
aged, Melons should not require shading. 
Sprinkle and close early in the afternoon 
whilst the fruits are swelling. 

Young vines In pots.— Some growers 
make a specialty of these. To grow canes to 
bear a good crop of fruit and bear forcing 
they must have a light position near the 
glass. A low span-roofed house w'ill suffice 
if they are trained near the glass on each 
side, and the middle of the house can be used 
for other purposes. The plants should now 
have had their final shift into 12-inch pots. 
The loam should be of the very best, and be 
reasonably manured. 

Strawberries for forcing.— The strongest, 
healthiest runners should be sought for and 
be placed on the top of small pots filled with 
rich compost, and be kept in position by 
placing a small stone on the neck, or a peg 
may be used. The first runner is generally 
the strongest and best, and for forcing we 
want the best. Royal Sovereign seems to be 
the favourite forcer at the present time, and 
may be supplemented by President, Sir J. 
Paxton, and Sir C. Napier. 

Tubs In the oourt-yard.— Foliage plants 
may bo used freely in tubs, as they are al¬ 
ways dressy and neat. I think there are bet¬ 
ter things than the Bays, so much used on the 
continent. Euonymuses are hardier and 
more effective. Green and variegated Boxes 
are also good, and the Japanese Maples are 
easily grown, and give considerable variety 
in colour. Green and Golden Hollies are 
charming in tubs, and are hardy. 

Outdoor garden. —Slugs and snails are 
giving trouble, especially in gardens where 
heaps of stones and rubbish generally are 
permitted to accumulate, as they form breed¬ 
ing and sheltering spots for insects of all 
kinds. The old remedies of soot and lime 
will, I think, ultimately give place to other 
things in the shape of powder that will be 
provided by the chemist. I have been using 
vaporite for the destruction of insects which 
inhabit the earth, and I have no doubt there 
are other things that will be of use in clear¬ 
ing the soil of our enemies. Both lime and 
soot have some value on the land besides their 
use in the destruction of insects, but, when 
used very freely, as they must be when it 
rains every day, the surface becomes close 
and slimy, and soon bakes in the sunshine. 
If there are any signs of disease on the foli¬ 
age of the Madonna Lilies, the first symptom 
should be met with Bordeaux mixture, ap¬ 
plied through the syringe. The same treat¬ 
ment should be given to Hollyhocks, if the 
fungus appears on the undersides of the 
leaves. Sow Brompton and Intermediate 
Stocks ; also Forget me-nots. Wallflowers, 
if sown in good time, will soon be large 
enough to prick out. Late-sown or neglected 
plants seldom do much good. The old double 
yellow Wallflower must be propagated from 
cuttings in a shady border in sandy soil. 
This is not common now. but is met with in 
old-fashioned gardens. Erinus alpinus, now 
in flower, makes a bright mass on the rockery. 
The Tree-Lupins may be raised from seeds 
sown now. 

Fruit garden.— In a fairly good fruit sea¬ 
son there is a danger of crippling Peach and 
Apricot-trees by leaving too many fruits on 
them. Apricots will not require so much 
thinning as Peaches, but the trees should be 
gone over again and a few more of the small 
fruits removed. A crop of fruit will be what 
a tree can carry without injury, and this 
varies in the case of different trees. This 
matter must mainly be left to each indi¬ 
vidual, but it is as certain as anything can 
be that it does not pay to overcrop. Of 


course, a good deal of help may be given by 
top-dressing and watering, only do not water 
when the fruits are approaching the ripe 
stage. The earliest Peaches will soon begin 
to put on colour, and all young shoots should 
be nailed or tied to the wall, so that the 
fruits may be exposed to the sunshine. 
Plums should be thinned if the crop is heavy. 
In some gardens the Pears are rather dis¬ 
appointing, but this happens in most seasons. 
Trees which are apparently doing well in the 
way of producing flowers, cast them all off. 
There is more than one cause for this. Pears 
on the Quince require moisture, and if they 
do not get it there are failures to deplore. 
A mulch of manure will be a great help to 
such trees—in fact, all trees on dw ? arfing 
stocks. Secure Strawberry runners in good 
time. 

Vegetable garden.— It has been a good 
time for getting out winter greens. Broccoli, 
especially late kinds, which have to stand 
the winter, must be planted in firm ground, 
and though there is time enough yet, it is 
not of much use to plant such things late. 
If the ground is not ready, prick the plants 
out to get strong. They come in very well 
after Strawberries; and, of course, in that 
case, the ground will scarcely be cleared 
before July. I have had excellent late 
Broccoli after Strawberries, merely chopping 
the Strawberries up with a spade, burning 
the rubbish, and spreading the ashes on the 
surface, making holes with a crowbar, and 
watering the plants in. Celery, including 
the Turnip-rooted variety, may now be plan¬ 
ted as fast as land becomes vacant. Leeks 
also should have good culture and be well 
nourished. Transplanted Onions must be 
kept free from weeds and the surface broken 
up occasionally. There will be a good deal 
of surface-stirring to do among the crops, as 
the frequent heavy rains will make the sur¬ 
face hard. In many cases the fork will be 
a better tool to use than the hoe, especially 
among late Potatoes and Peas. Beet will 
transplant now. This has been a good time 
for thinning young vegetables, as it can be 
done without disturbing the plants left. Sow 
successional crops of French Beans, and Tur¬ 
nips may be sown freely now. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COXZVO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

J une 24th .—Ceased cutting Asparagus 
generally. This will not prevent us cutting a 
dish from the strong plants, if much desired. 
A light top-dressing of nitrate of soda will 
be given soon. The stems of early Cabbages 
which have been cut have been removed, as 
they were planted thick, but later plants 
which have more room will be left to pro¬ 
duce sprouts. Privet and other fast-growing 
hedge plants have been gone over with the 
shears. Hedge bottoms are kept free from 
weeds and rubbish, which harbour slugs and 
snails. 

June 25th .—Topped Longpod and Broad 
Windsor Beans to remove dolphin-flies. By 
cutting down the plants as soon as the Beans 
have been gathered we have had a second 
crop from the same plants. A top-dressing 
of manure will be given. In this way they 
often do better than those planted now, anil 
it is of no use planting Broad Beans after 
this date. We have sown several rows of 
second early Peas. Shall sow no more late 
Marrows this season, but a good second crop 
is often obtained if all pods of the first crop 
are gathered green. This refers to Marrow 
Peas, Ne Plus Ultra, and the British Queen 
type. 

June 20th .—Clematises and other climbers 
on walls have been gone over, and the neces¬ 
sary training done. Large breadths of winter 
greens and Cauliflow-er have been planted. 
A mulch has been used freely among Peas, 
Cauliflowers, and Lettuces. Finished thin¬ 
ning root crops. Made a large sowing of 
Turnips. Celery is going out as land becomes 
vacant. The manure has been worked into 
compost and well blended with the soil in the 
trenches. 

June 27th.— Pricked off seedling hardy 
plants in nursery rows. Sowed Intermediate 
Stocks thinly outside and Forget rae-nots in 
a shady border. Sowed choice hardy 
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Primulas in boxes in cold-frames. Looked 
over Carnations and adjusted the ties. This 
is done often to prevent breakages. Looked 
over Tomatoes to remove side shoots. In 
this respect weekly attention is given. Vines 
on south walls are thinned and the shoots 
left, tied in and stopped at one leaf beyond 
bunch. 

June 28th .—Finished potting Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,* except a few late plants that will be 
grown in smaller pots to produce one flower 
only. Sowed more Endives and Lettuces, 
and a small bed of Chervil and Rampion. 
Herbs are cut for drying just before they 
come into bloom. Shifted on Aohimenes for 
late blooming. Pricked off Aralia seedlings 
from lioxes. Made a further sowing of 
Cinerarias for late blooming. Early plants 
are pricked off. 

June, 39th .—Now that the last of the bed¬ 
ding plants are out the frames left vac-amt will 
be filled with late Melons on hot-beds, To¬ 
matoes, etc. The beds are now being got 
-ready. Every minute we can spare from 
other important work is given up to weeding 
and hoeing. Standard Briers intended for 
budding have had the growths thinned, leav¬ 
ing about three well placed shoots to receive 
the buds at the right time. Shifted on a lot 
of Asparagus seedlings and filled several 
baskets with the strongest plants. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be use*l in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate jrie.ce of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be. sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardknino has to be 
sent tojrress some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming trait.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several sjrecimens 
in different stages of colour and sire, of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. MV have received from 
several corresjHmdents single sjiecimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Destroying wild Convolvulus (W. M .).—The 
only way to destroy this—a specimen of which you 
send—will he to keep the tops out olf with a hoe im¬ 
mediately they make their appearance. Indeed, if 
the ground is kept constantly Iroed the shoots will 
not have a chance of appearing above ground, and 
the roots will die from want of that support which 
they can only obtain from leaves and shoots. 

Pruning Moss Boses (Ryecroft ).—Moss Hoses 
require but very little pruning, and should never be 
out hard back. With the exception of cutting out 
dead wood and shortening hack straggling shoots, 
the less pruning they have the better. You ought 
to encourage growth by mulching the plants with 
some good row-manure, if you can get it, at the same 
time cutting out any of the Old and exhausted wood. 

Lupins falling (Agnes Thomson and Coniston 
Hill ).—Lupins take a great deal out of the soil, and, 
no doubt, the ground is the poorer owing to the Kim- 
trees growing near. It is more than likely that poor¬ 
ness of soil and drought are the causes of the 
failure. Try what a good mulch of rotten manure 
will do, and if the weather is dry give frequent 
soaking* of water to wash the strength of the manure 
into the soil. We should advise you to move the 
plants to a more open position. 

Lillnm giganteum (Wilts ).—The bulb of Lilium 
giganteurn dies after it has flowered, usually leaving 
among the roots two or three more bulblet«. which 
take from three to four years to attain flowc-n si/e. 
Therefore, if a permanent display is required, several 
bulbs of different sizes should be procured and 
planted at the same time, so that one or more will 
bloom each season. You ought to have replanted 
the young hull-lets in fresh soil, so as to encourage 
vigorous growth. 

To soften hard water (Clydesdale ).-Common 
washing soda, used at the rate of J lb. to 36 gallons 
of wliter, previously dissolving the soda in hot water, 
softens it if allowed to stand twenty-four hours, and 
often acts as a stimulant to the plants. W'ater is 
easily softened in this way by the aid of two ordinary 
petroleum-casks, first burning the inside of each to 
remove taint of the t il. The sediment which sinks 
to the bottom ought not to be used. Where a larger 
quantity is required, Antiealcaire, commonly called 
milk of lime, gives the least trouble in preparation; 
1 Ih. will be sufficient for 2.VJ gallons of water. All 
that is required is to dissolve the powder in the hulk 
of water by stirring it well, when the chalk will be 


precipitated to the bottom of the tank and the water 
rendered soft. Even if lime in excess be added to 
chalk-water, the water becomes turbid, and the 
carbonate of lime, formerly held in solution, is pre¬ 
cipitated, rendering the whole soft. In this way 
ordinary quick lime is valuable as a softening agent. 
Water that is hard is all the better if exposed as 
much as'possible to the full blaze of the sun. 

Propagating Auriculas and Primroses (M. P. 
L. £.).—The best time to propagate these plants by 
division or removal of side shoots or suckers is during 
the early summer—May or June—just when new roots 
are being formed. With respect to Primroses, double 
or single, such as are grown in gardens, the best plan 
is to lift the plants bodily, to divide them carefully 
with a knife, keeping one or two leaf-crowns to por¬ 
tions of roots, then either putting these portions 
singly into small pots or planting them on a cool, 
shady border, where, kept watered, they will make¬ 
good growth during the summer. With Auriculas, 
it is not needful to disturb the entire plants. Side- 
shoots come sparingly, and those can be severed with 
a sharp knife, with a piece of root, and he put singly 
into small pots, then keep close in a cold, well- 
shaded frame for a week or two, until new roots are 
made. The old plants, if needing a shift, may well 
be repotted at the same time. 

FRUIT. 

Thinning Peaches (Ryecroft ).-It is quite time 
your Peaches were thinned, although it is not always 
advisable to do this too early. When, however, the 
fruits set very thickly, as they seem to have done 
with you, a moderate reduction should be made as 
soon as they are set and swelling, continuing this 
periodically. By doing it in this way the work is 
simplified, because it is then easy to retain the better 
fruits from the lead they always take. If we tell 
you that one fruit to each square foot of tree surface 
is sufficient for a crop, you will then the more 
readily understand the amount of thinning necessary. 
Certainly two fruits ought never to be left on one 
branch. From 9 inches to 1 foot apart will give you 
the desired crop, if this is uniform over the whole 
tree. If you overcrop the tree—more especially as in 
your case a young one—the resources of the tree 
are overtaxed, and the result is found in the barren¬ 
ness of the succeeding summer. 

VEGETABLES. 

Checking the Onion maggot t'J. J. T.).— We 
have not previously heard borax recommended as a 
destructive agent for the Onion maggot. Still, if it 
has proved effective in Yorkshire, use it by all means. 
Soot dustings are also often advised, but we prefer 
to dissolve a peck of fresh soot in 6 gallons of 
water, and, when clear, water the Onions with 
that as it is destructive to insect life. The chief use 
advised for paraffin is to mix it with sawdust, then 
to sprinkle it along between the Onion rows, in the 
hope that its smell will keep the fly away. So soon 
as the Onion plants become hard and strong the 
maggot can do them no harm. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. C. Wood.—I, Judging from the piece of growth 
you send, the hushes are very weak and evidently not. 
in a thriving condition. You should get a gardener 
in your neighbourhood to look at them. The prun¬ 
ing is, we fear, at fault-. 2, The Potato haulm has 
evidently been frosted, if we can judge from the 

piece you send us.- Cumbriana. — Some of the plants 

in the house in which the Hydrangeas are have been 
attacked by green fly, and they, too, evidently are. 
Syringe any plants oil which you find the green-fly 
with Quassia extract and soft-soap, or fumigate the 
house with the XL All coinj-ound, following the 

directions sent with the material.- Ken .—The 

leaves of the Peaches and Nectarines, specimens of 
which you send, are affected with “ blister.” See 
reply to “ F. L. G\.” in our issue of June lath, 

p. 196.-V. L. A .—Your Roses have been attacked 

by Orange fungus. See reply to ” Malta,” re 
“Orange fungus on Roses,” in our issue of June 15th, 

p. 2l)2.- M. A. B.-We have never tried the manure 

you refer to, and are, therefore, unable to say any¬ 
thing as to its composition or value.- Amateur.— 

Your query is so very vague that we fail to grasp 
what you want. Far better consult a carpenter in 
your neighbourhood. Certainly have glass sides rest¬ 
ing on brickwork.- John Lunt.—We do not at all 

wonder at the collapse of your Cucumbers, seeing 
how you overcrop them. No plants, however well 
treated, can stand the strain you are imposing on 

them. The remedy is in your own hands.- E. Kaye. 

— We do not conduct post-mortem examinations. If 
at any time you want this done, we would advise 
you to send the fowl to Mr. John Freeman, M.P.8., 
City-road Corner, Birmingham, who carries out 
post-mortem examinations fur Farm and Homk (pub¬ 
lished at this office) at a nominal charge of Is. The 

fowl must be sent direct to him with tlie fee.- 

Ignorance .—Your best plan will be to get a copy of 
“The English Flower Garden,” in which the whole 
question of hardy plants and their culture is dealt 
with, lists of suitable plants and also illustrations 
of borders being given. You can do nothing now- in 

the way of planting until the autumn.- Amateur.— 

1, We fear you can do little in the potting shed in 
the way of plant-growing. Had it had a glass roof, 
then you could have so used it. 2. What plants have 
you in the greenhouse? Yes; if the Heliotropes arc- 
small, vou can repot them and grow them on. 3. 
See article on Cinerarias, in our issue of Juno 15th, 
p. 200. The same treatment answers for Calceo¬ 
larias. K. A. T.— 1, No hardy el ini her. saving the 

plants vou mention. 2, If you wish to keep the 
Maples small, the only way is to cut them in. Far 
better, however, let them grow freely, and thus de¬ 
velop their natural grace and beauty. If you want 
Japanese dwarf-trained trees, you had better pur¬ 
e-base them.-iS/irab. —Please read our rules as to 

sending name, and also as to putting queries on 
separate pieces of paper, both of which rules you 


quite ignore.- Resident.— No; w-e fear that in your 

district you would fail to ripen the fruits. If you 
did, then we think that the flavour, so late in th« 
season, w-ould be very poor, unless tlie autumn was 

distinctly favourable.- J. M. Fraser. — See reply to 

“ C. K.,” re “ Moss in lawn,” in our issue of 
April 20th, of this year, p. 100. A copy can be had 

from the publisher, post free, for lid.- Average. — 

You should get a copy of the latest edition of “ The 
English Flower Garden,” and read the chapter on 
shrubs therein. A list of shrubs hardy in British 

gardens accompanies the article.- B. E. M .—The 

cause of the curled leaves is a small grub, several 
specimens of which we found in the leaves you send. 
The only remedy is to hunt for them and crush 

them.- Mrs. E. Williams.— 1, Y'our Madonna Lilies 

have been attacked by the disease that has proved 
so destructive in gardens of recent years. See reply 
to Miss Shaw re “Orange Lilies failing,” in our issue 
of June 15th, p. 2u3. 2, Evidently the Rose is dry 

at the roots, or it may be that it has been attacked 
by canker. 3, Kindly say vvliat Iris you mean. In 
sending queries, please read our rules as to putting 
each query on a separate sheet of paper and writing 

on one side only.- C. B.— The fly is the cause of 

all the- trouble, and. judging from the spec imens sent, 
the plants are in a very bad condition. 2, We have 
given the prescription for making Bordeaux mixture 

frequently in these pages.- Ridtina. — The leaf you 

send has been attacked by red-spider and also tlirip. 
'the house in which the plant is growing is evi¬ 
dently very dry or you arc- keeping the plants too dry 

at the roots.- Kathleen Dillon. — There are 

thousands of plants with foliage like that you Bend 
us, and, unless you can let us have a flower or a 
bulb, it is quite impossible to say what the plant to 

which you refer is.-H\ M. Crowfoot. — Kindly say 

what the leaf you send is? As far as we can judge, 
it is a leaf of the Madonna Lily, which has been 
attacked by the fungus which has proved so destruc¬ 
tive of recent years. —II. M .—See reply to Dr. F. S. 
Arnold re “ Pear-gnat midge,” in this issue, p. 210. 


HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— E. Howard.-Hoelbellia (syn. 

Stauntonia) Iatifolia.- 0. S.— Allium sp.; please 

send when in full bloom.- Redhill.— We must have 

better specimens to lie able to name correctly.- 

Castle Douglas.— All forms of the common Blue Bell 
(Scilla nutans), of which there are now a great many 

varieties.- Af. F. Mum ford. — Succulent plant, 

Kalosanthcs coc-cinea; the other is Cytisus race¬ 
mose* ; the third is a Gasteria, a genus allied to the 
Aloe. When sending specimens in future, please 

allix a number to each one.- Mrs (Irene Barry.— 

Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus ac-onitifolius fl.-pl.). 

- Mrs. Oliver.— I’yrus lohatu (syns. Mcspilus Smith! 

and Crat.egus gramliilnra).-B\ II. M. — 1, Hc-ase 

send better specimen; 2, The- Mastc-rwort (Astrantia 

major); 3, llemerocallis (lava; 4, Iris sibitica.- 

Ooloo. — 1, Iris sibirica var. erieiitalis: 2, Geranium 

mac rorrhizon.-.1. ('. Rirerhend. — Fuchsia pro- 

cuinbens.- K. N. 7).—Specimen far too poor to 

name.- J. E. Kelsall.— Possibly Saxifraga hyp- 

noidos; we cannot be certain from such a scrap.- 

Rockery.— 1, Phlox frondosa; 2, No specimen; 3, 
Phlox ama-ria: 4, Saxifraga museoidc-s atropurpurea; 

5. Saxifraga Sternhergi; 6, Saxifraga trifurcata.- 

//. L. Aeland Hoyt.— Muscari eomo-um monstrosum. 

- A. Donovan.— Please send better specimens, and 

also read our rules as to numbering each one so 

that thev can be identified by you.- G. 0. Cooke.— 

Oloaria stellulata (svn. 0. Gunniana).- Rev. Henry 

Justice.— 1, Lonicc-ra tataric-a; 2, Barbarea vulgaris; 
3, Carex sp.; 4, Stellaria sp.: please send complete 

specimen.- Saxum. — 1, Spiru-a fllipendula; 2, 

Wei gel a rosea; 3, Saxifraga sp.: please send in 
bloom. —.1. 8. —1, Veronica Temrium var. pros- 

trata; 2, The Marsh Valerian (Valeriana dioiea): S, 
Rock Rose (Heliaiithemum vulgaro var.); 4, Each- 

scholtzia croc-ea.- Rev. Glynn Grylls.— The Bog 

Bean (Menvantlics trifoliata), as far as we can judge 

from the crushed specimen you send us.- J. Arkle. 

-1. The soft Prickly Shield Fern (Polystiehum an- 
gulare); 2 and 3, Woodwardia radicans; should pre¬ 
fer to see fertile fronds of No. 3; 4, Sweet Cicely 

(Myrrhis odorata).- Mrs. Court.— Erigcron philiuiel- 

phicus. 


Book received.-” Rock and Alpine Gardening.” 
by H. Hetnslev. Of the author, H. Hemsley, Crawley, 
Sussex, and all booksellers. 


Royal Horticultural Society Hollfmd Houae 
Show.— We are asked to state that the Dowager 
Countess of Ilchester has kindly given permission for 
the Royal Horticultural Society to hold Its summer 
sliow, on July ftth and 10th, in the beautiful grounds 
of Holland Park, Kensington. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The monthly committee meet¬ 
ing of this society xvas held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vineent-square, West¬ 
minster, on Monday evening. June 10th. 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis presided. Five new 
members were elected, making a total of 
forty three this year, so far. The stocks of 
the ’society have’ been duly transferred from 
the old to the new trustees. A vote of sym¬ 
pathy and condolence was passed to the 
widow and family of the late Mr. George 
Wheeler, who was one of the original mem¬ 
bers of the society, and had held the office of 
trustee for thirty-one years, and from which 
he had just retired. 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT CROPS. 

It is not now too early to take stock of our 
season’s fruit prospects. In few years has 
there been greater promise, for on all trees 
bloom was abundant and fine. But, so far 
as evidence is now afforded, both from per¬ 
sonal observation and from reports, the fruit 
crop will be partial, and by no means com¬ 
mensurate with the bloom promise. In some 
directions bitterly cold winds, in others frost, 
in others insect attacks are charged with the 
thinness of crops now found in so many 
laces, and no doubt all these things were 
elpful in producing the result. Where trees 
escaped these troubles, the set, generally, is 
good, and in such places, no doubt, the pros¬ 
pect is satisfactory. Generally our best fruit 
crops will be found, as usual, to be those 
kinds which are the least enduring. Straw¬ 
berries give every promise—especially after 
such abundant rains—of giving a record crop. 
Still, because of the comparative lack of 
warmth and sunshine materially hindering 
perfect fertilisation, many otherwise fine 
fruits will, no doubt, be unshapely. If rain¬ 
storms and low temperature prevail, then 
there is danger that mildew may lie very 
prevalent. One of the troubles which arises 
from straw mulching in a moist season is that 
the straw, by retaining moisture and keeping 
the fruits damp, greatly conduces .to the 
growth of mildew on the fruits. Raspberries 
and Blackberries, both soft and fugitive 
fruits, are more dependent on the growths 
of the preceding season, and their being well 
ripened, than on the weather of the fruiting 
vear. Both are fruits of the most reliable 
kind, and seldom fail to crop freely. They 
will do so abundantly this year. Gooseberries 
have been so far a heavy crop. These are 
referred to in the past tense, because vast 
quantities of berries have already been 
gathered. Very happily is it the rule thus 
to gather and consume green Gooseberries, 
as the early relief thus afforded to the hushes 
enables them to crop so abundantly every 
year. Fruit growers have few better or more 
reliable friends than is the Gooseberry. It 
seems odd to hear or read of the depredations 
of the caterpillar amongst the bushes now 
that the remedy found in dustings of Helle¬ 
bore powder is so well known. Still, there 
are plenty of people who prefer to sit bv and 
regard the caterpillar as the inevitable plague 
rather than fight it with some simple and 
efficient remedy. Red Currants will be most 
abundant. These, however, like Goose¬ 
berries, once they are ripe soon decay, un¬ 
less they are specially protected from weather 
and birds. Black Currants will be plentiful, 
where there is no big bud, hut the normal 
condition of so many bushes seems to Ik* that 
big bud is more abundant than are healthy 
growth and fruit. One of the most unthank¬ 
ful duties thrust upon anyone seems to be 
that of advising Black Currant growers what 
to do to check the depredations of the Cur- 
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rant mite. The so-called Gooseberry mildew 
has created a sort of scare, for which we 
have to thank one or two interested scien¬ 
tists, but the Black Currant mite is a hundred 
times greater evil than ever the Gooseberry 
mildew will be, yet it excites little interest. 

That there should be generally a thin crop 
of both Apples and Pears—for such is the 
case in many directions—will be, no doubt, 
ascribed to the long spell of cold winds, with 
frosts, which prevailed in April and May, 
when the trees were in bloom, yet there is the 
interesting fact that in the same garden or 
orchard some trees will have heavy crops and 
others, though loaded with bloom, practically 
have none. That a low temperature could 
not be the primary cause in all cases is cer¬ 
tain, as the temperature was ns low for one 
tree as for another. Possibly, and probably, 
some trees now thinly fruited had good crops 
Inst year, but Pears were very thin all round 
last year, hence that cause could not have 
operated in every case. That earliness or 
lateness to bloom affected the trees also is 
not of moment, seeing that all trees had to 
feel the same low temperature. But it has 
long been recognised that trees, literally gar¬ 
lands of bloom, very commonly fail to set 
fruit freely, simply because the production 
of such masses of bloom is so exhausting. 
Plums were equally garlands of flower, yet 
the bloom seems to have set indifferently, as 
the crop promises to be a thin one after all. 
It does seem as if we shall have to wait yet 
patiently for that season which shall be 
described as a record fruit year. 

A. D. 


LAYERING AND POTTING STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

There are several plans of preparing plants 
for forcing, all of which find a certain num¬ 
ber of advocate's, and, no doubt, with the 
best of results in each case. The plan most 
generally adopted is to layer the best or first 
plant on each strong runner, as early as it 
can be done without damaging the crop, into 
3-inch pots, any good loamy soil answering 
the purpose and no drainage being required. 
The pots have to be kept well supplied with 
water, and, when fairly well filled with roots, 
the plants are detached from their parents 
and removed to a convenient spot—usually in 
the frame ground. Before they become badly 
root-bouncf, the requisite number are selected 
and shifted into the fruiting pots, these either 
being 5-inch, 6-inch, or 7-inch sizes, prefer¬ 
ence being given to the two last. The fruit¬ 
ing pots must be well drained, and a sprink¬ 
ling of \-inch bones may, with advantage, be 
added to the drainage. A compost consisting 
of three parts turfy loam to one of well-de¬ 
cayed cow or farmyard manure is suitable, 
and if the loam is fibreless, a quantity of leaf- 
soil will improve the mixture. Crushed bones 
used at the rate of not less than a 6 inch 
potful to a bushel of soil, prove most bene¬ 
ficial ; the roots cling to them, and do not, 
therefore, so quickly become massed among 


the drainage. The soil is best used in a 
moderately moist state, and must be heavily 
rammed about the roots of the young plants. 
Each sort is kept apart, and the wdiole are 
eventually stood in beds in a sunnv spot on a 
layer of ashes, and kept carefully supplied 
with water. Another very simple, yet good, 
plan is to allow the requisite number of 
rooted runners to remain among the rows of 
fruiting plants till about the end of July, 
when, after receiving a good soaking of water, 
they can be lifted with a little soil about the 
roots, and either put into the fruiting pots 
or planted where they are to fruit. Plants 
thus treated are more certain to become 
quickly re-established than are those turned 
out of small pots, and which are frequently 
badly root-bound. A few there are who de¬ 
tach the >oung plants before they have 
formed many roots, dibbling them into 
fine good soil in frames about 4 inches apart 
each way. They are kept rather close, lightly 
shaded, and uniformly moist till well estab¬ 
lished, when they are fully exposed and 
eventually transferred to the fruiting pots 
before they become crowded. I have seen 
this method answer remarkably well, and I 
have also known of cases where it failed con¬ 
spicuously, injudicious shading being the 
most probable cause of failure. 

The plan of layering direct into the fruit¬ 
ing pots is the most economical method of 
securing a good stock of plants. It has much 
to recommend it, and only one drawback— 
viz., the difficulty of keeping worms out of the 
pots. At the same time, this difficulty can 
be obviated by a free use of soot over a little 
strawy manure, placed on the drainage, and, 
if they penetrate through this, clear lime- 
water, given when the plants are removed 
from the rows of parent Strawberries, soon 
brings the worms to the surface, when they 
can be collected and destroyed. Layering 
into the fruiting pots takes up more time 
than it does to layer into small pots; but 
then there is no second potting to be done ; 
and, besides, there is the greater certainty 
of the soil being more thoroughly rammed, 
with the consequent more even occupation of 
it bv the roots. Small pots, again, are not 
easily kept properly supplied with water; 
but the large ones, though requiring more of 
it at a time, do not so quickly dry up in hot 
weather. It is always well, if possible, to 
have a few rows of plants, principally for pro¬ 
viding runners, conveniently near the paths 
and water tanks, thus rendering watering an 
easy matter without necessitating much-'heavy 
trampling about the beds—another objection 
urged against this method by those who do 
not approve of it. The pots, when drained 
and firmly filled with compost, as above de¬ 
scribed, are carried to where the layering is 
to be done, and after being stood as level as 

K ossible, the young plants are layered, 
ledium-sized plants are preferred; these 
are fixed in the centre of the pots with pebbles 
or any kind of stones in preference to pegs, 
the stones serving to preserve the moisture 
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about the base of the young plants. At no 
time are the plants allowed to become very 
dry at the roots, and equally as much care 
is taken not to overwater them, especially at 
the outset, as this quickly renders the mass 
of soil unfit for the plants to root in. Directly 
the plants are well rooted they are separated 
from the old plants, as the latter, if long con¬ 
nected with their offspring, will rob them of 
their vigour, especially during dry weather. 
All that remains to be done is to transfer the 
whole of the plants to a good open spot and 
otherwise treat them as recommended in the 
case of the shifted plants. Some growers say 
the plan of layering direct into the fruiting 
pots is faulty, but I never knew a failure to 
occur—at any rate, where the system received 
a fair trial. I have practised it during many 
years, and others of my acquaintance much 
longer, with the best of results. 

F. W. 


NOTES AND JIEPLIES. 

Forced Strawberries failing.— Please say best 
kind of Strawberries for forcing? Do you recom¬ 
mend St. Antoine de Padoue? 1 enclose a rough 
sketch to show the shelves on which I forced Straw¬ 
berries this year. It is a vinery. On the top shelf 
they succeeded very well; on the middle shelf they 
were poor; on the lower shelf they were a failure. 
Can you explain the different results? 1 may men¬ 
tion the top shelf w as all Royal Sovereign; the middle, 
half Royal Sovereign, half President; the lower, 
President. The only ventilation was near the top 
shelf.— KVELF.Y. 

[It is necessary, when forcing Strawber¬ 
ries, that the plants, when coming into 
flower, should have a circulation of warm air 
playing among the plants whenever the 
weather permits—in fact, a chink left on 
during the night, when mild, is most benefi¬ 
cial. The thing speaks for itself, as those 
on the top shelf were satisfactory, the other 
two more or less, if not an entire, failure. 
Then, again, early Strawberries, flowering, 
say, towards the end of February and 
early March, need pollination—that is, a 
camel-hair brush or something of that 
nature brought into contact with each indi¬ 
vidual flower as it opens—about mid-day 
being the most suitable time, as then the 

ollen is, or should be, perfectly dry. The 

inds you mention are suitable for forcing, 
especially Royal Sovereign. President is not 
an early variety, and does not set nearly so 
well as the former under glass. March is 
soon enough to introduce the President, and 
then, if possible, very little fire heat should 
be given, as the quieter the plants are 
brought along, the better. St. Antoine de 
Padoue is an excellent variety for autumn 
work, but we would not care to recommend 
it for very early work. Runners of the last- 
named variety layered as soon as procur¬ 
able, and potted up similar to other varie¬ 
ties mentioned in these notes, would fruit 
well towards October and early November, 
but a light position near the glass is neces¬ 
sary to ripen the fruit, which, of course, 
would be set before placing under glass. 
Leader is a capital one for June work, sets 
very freely, and the fruit swells up to a good 
size; this, in conjunction with President, and 
not started into growth until early March, 
would form a good succession to the Royal 
Sovereign. The layers of these ought to be 
got towards the end of the month, pegging 
each into a 2i-inch pot of loamy soil, 
keeping well supplied with water, and mov¬ 
ing into their fruiting pots, 5|-inch and 
6-inch respectively, before they get any 
check.] 

Morello Cherries failing.— In the autumn of 
1901 I planted two fan-shaped Morello Cherry-tms 
against a high wall facing south-east, well protected 
from north. This spring they were a mass of bio: - 
som, and now they look miserable. They appear to 
me to he rotting at the joints, and pieees of the 
stems go brown and die off. The fruit does not set, 
but drops oil from the decayed joints. The leaves 
droop, and the whole tree looks sick, although a few 
of the Cherries appear to have set, but on branches 
not decayed. I enclose one of the joints and stems. 
Can you tell me what is the reason? Is the ground 
too damp? Is there any special treatment this 
Cherry requires? I thought it was hardy. I planted 
other two Cherries at the same time on south-west 
walls, and they arc healthy and bear a few fruit this 
year. I mean eating Cherries—an Karly Rivers and 
Knight's Karly Black. 1 am very disappointed with 
the Morello*.— DUMFRIES. 

[So far as we can judge from the two or 
throe poor specimens of young wood you send 
as an aid to investigation, we think that. 


either gumming or canker has killed the 
young shoots of your Morello Cherries, but 
as to the cause we arc unable to say. Had 
you sent a portion of the older wood with 
the young shoots attached, we should have 
been able to have given you a more definite 
reply. The Morello is very hardy, yet, see¬ 
ing you live so far north, it is just possible 
that"the young growths were injured by frost 
at the base, which would cause canker to set 
in, and then the death of each shoot so 
affected would inevitably follow. Gumming 
would also commence or break out where the 
young shoots originate on the older wood, 
and the former would then gradually die off. 
Which ever of the two diseases it may be, the 
remedy is to cut the branches back to a point 
where they are free from the complaint, and 
this will induce new growth being put forth. 
Then lift and replant the trees in the autumn, 
putting new compost about the roots if, after 
reading the few following queries, you deem 
it necessary. Did you, when planting, add 
any calcareous matter to the soil, because 
this is essential for Cherries, unless it should 
happen that lime is naturally present in the 
soil. Again, does the soil consist of the ordi¬ 
nary staple, or did you provide fresh com¬ 
post and put rank manure in it for these two 
particular trees, because it has occurred to 
us that there may be some constituent pre¬ 
sent which has been exerting a harmful in 
fluence on the root system, especially as your 
other newly-planted trees are healthy? Then, 
is the situation damp? And, if 60 , did you 
endeavour to remedy matters by putting a 
9-inch layer of brickbats and lesser-sized 
material on the top in the bottom of the 
holes? We are also suspicious as to whether 
the trees have been pruned, because if they 
have, growth of a very different character from 
that which you have submitted should have 
been made. If our suspicions are correct, 
the cutting back you will now have to resort 
to to get rid of gumming or canker, as the 
case may be, will amount to much the same 
thing, only it will be done rather late in the 
day, so to speak. You also make mention 
of blossom and fruit, and we would remark, 
in conclusion, that it is the height of folly 
to expect newly-planted trees to fruit the year 
after planting, unless they are extra sized 
trees, and the lifting and transplanting have 
been done with all due care. The first year 
should, under ordinary conditions, be solely 
devoted to getting the tree properly estab¬ 
lished.] 

Strawberry plants blind.— In the autumn of 
1905 1 laid down a new Strawberry-bed; ground- 
clay subsoil, with 2 feet good loam on top. This 1 
trenched 2 feet C inches, and manured. The runners 
were taken from plants in the same garden, that 
had run wild for two years, and were so thick that 
they bore badly. Now, this year, 1 find that some 
70 per cent, of my plants are not blossoming—some 
are blind, but some are not. Why? Should I root 
out all the non-blossoming plants this year?— 
R. P. W. 

[Ydur Strawberry plants are what are 
known as blind. It was a great mistake to 
take runners from such exhausted plants as 
you mention, and we do not wonder at their 
failing to bloom. We should strongly ad¬ 
vise you to throw the whole lot away and ob¬ 
tain strong runners from a good stock. On 
no account use runners from your own plants, 
as such will naturally be blind also. No 
remedy can be suggested for this blindness.] 

Apple-tree in bad health (Bloom).— 
Canker is, we know, apt to affect Cox’s 
Orange Pippin in your locality, but we find 
no trace of this disease on the dead spurs you 
send. Both the leaves and the wood appear 
to us to have succumbed as a result of the 
caterpillar of the pith-moth (Laverna atra) 
having eaten the pith away in the wood im¬ 
mediately behind the spurs. This causes the 
leaves to first drop and then die away, and is. 
in fact, the only indication given that tin* 
tree is infested with the larva* of the above- 
named moth. On examining the tree the 
wood is generally to be found dead for some 
little distance down the shoot behind where 
the dead leaves and spurs are found, and all 
such pieees of wood should be cut back to a 
point where the wood is sound and living. 
Burn these forthwith, as it will help to lessen 
future attack, for the larvae will 1jp lying 
within these dead shoots. Unfortunately, 
these are the only steps we can advise you 
to take now, as insecticides are of no avail. 


We, however, strongly recommend you to 
spray twice with caustic alkali solution in 
the winter mouths, the second time just be¬ 
fore the buds begin to break, ns it is near 
about this time when the larva hatches out 
and proceeds to bore its way into the young- 
wood of the trees and destroy the pith. 

Fruit trees —I propose in flic autumn to take up 
two old Apple trees, on high walls being south, 
will protected from north and east. They appeal- 
past fioaring. I want to plant other trees. Can you 
recommend me a good free-fruiting Plum, Cherry, 
and Damson? The walls are, perhaps, too good for 
a Damson, Imt you will remember it is north. Tears 
do no good here, and l do not want to plant Apples 
in the same spot again.— Dumfries. 

[A few good Plums arc Early Prolific, 
Denniston’s Superb, Jefferson, Prince Engle- 
bert, Pond’s Seedling, Comte d’Atthem’s 
Gage, Golden Drop, and Kirke’s. Of Cherries, 
Early Rivers, Froginore Early, Bigarreau, 
May Duke, Black Tartarian, The Noble, 
Bigarreau do Sell re ken, and Bigarreau Napo¬ 
leon. We have never s en a Damson trained 
on a wall but once, and that was a Fnrleigh 
Prolific, planted in mistake for a Plum. 
This tree fruited well. If you are anxious to 
have a few trees, we should say plant Brad¬ 
ley’s King or Frogmorc Prolific. Be sure and 
dig out every particle of the old roots of the 
Apple trees,"and provide some new compost 
and mortar rubbish for both the Cherries and 
Plume.] 

Own-rooted Apple#.— Some few years back 
there w r as a great demand for Apples on their 
own roots, and I tried a great number of 
varieties, with varying success* Some kind:;, 
especially the Codlin varieties, rooted freely, 
while others would not root at all. French 
Crab was one of the easiest, and I have a 
good many largo trees raised in that way, 
and that keep up the supply of home-grown 
Apples until very late in the spring. As I 
did not find the trees raised in this way were 
so symmetrical, or fit for training as garden 
trees, I have not lately attempted to increase 
my stock by this means. If 1 did, I fear the 
manner of doing so bv means of branches, 
stuck into the soil like Pea-sticks, as referred 
to by “A. D.,” see page 134, would not be 
often successful. I found the only way to 
get good-sized branches to root was to dig 
fairly deep holes, and let the knotty base of 
the branch quite 1 foot or more into the soil, 
when those with rough bark were the first 
to get established; varieties with shiny, clear 
bark very rarely rooted.— Gosport. 

Canker In Melons.— I have invariably no¬ 
ticed that this too well-known malady is more 
prevalent in cold, sunless summers than in 
dry, arid ones, even where great care is taken 
in "regard to the supply of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture. Canker is also encouraged by planting 
in too rich soil and by the use of farmyard 
manure, also by planting too thickly ami 
allowing an excess of growth to accumulate, 
thus preventing a free circulation of fresh air 
through the house. Doubtless also some 
varieties are more prone to the evil than 
others. One good Melon grower told me that 
lately he had adopted the plan of planting 
near to the hot-water pipes, which had the 
effect of producing a hardened stem growth 
and of dispersing moisture from the steins, 
which resisted canker. Adding plenty of old 
mortar or lime rubbish to the soil and ram¬ 
ming firmly also produces a canker-resisting 
growth, and much may be done to ward it off 
by timely thinning out of lateral growths, 
refraining from overhead syringing on cold, 
sunless davs and carefully ventilating. A con¬ 
stant watch should l>e kept, and as soon as 
canker shows itself the affected parts should be 
vigorously rublied each day with stone lime, 
avoiding "also wetting as "much as possible. 
This will eventually eat away the disease, and 
the wounds will heal over. An acquaintance 
of mine always placed small pots round the 
stems at. planting time, these pots being first 
cut in half lengthways and then tied together 
again. Lime was placed in these, which kept 
canker from the base of the stem, that being 
the part where it generally appears first.—J. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.-Tlie binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (:M., 
post free, aid.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
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lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 

ROSA SINICA ANEMONE. 

What a valuable introduction this was! 
Surely nothing has appeared among single 
Roses so good ns this one for a long time. , 
Just now (June 5th) rows of it are a mass of 
bloom right out in the open ground, and it 
is this freedom of flowering that makes it so 
useful. One might have imagined that, com¬ 
ing from Rosa sinica, which is notoriously 
shy blooming, until well established, we 
should have had an equally shy flowering 
vari ty in the offspring, but the crossing with i 


the Tea Rose, which must have taken place, 
has given a very different character to the 
new-comer. How exquisite the long sprays 
appear when gathered and laid carelessly 
upon a table ! For dinner table decoration 
they would be as elegant a flower as one 
could employ. They are just like glorified 
Bog Roses, with a colour in centre of flower 
of a rich rosy-pink, shading to a soft and 
pleasing blush-pink. Just before the blos¬ 
soms open they are lovely, the cupped like 
form revealing the rich pink inside, whilst the 
bocks of the petals are nearly white. The 
flowers are produced singly, or, at least, 
nearly always. The foliage is not the least 
attractive part of this hybrid. The matured 
leaves are shiny, like small Camellia leaves, 
and the young growth tender as that of a 
Tea variety. The curious small prickles on 


the young shoots are more numerous than on 
those of Rosa sinica. The earliness would 
enable a pretty effect to be made by planting 
it with Rosa altaica, Rosa hispida, Rosa 
xanthina, Carmine Pillar, and single Scotch 
Roses. E. 

Seeing the noble growth of this Ron in Mr. 
Woeslall's garden at Nice, I axled how it came 
about , and learnt that the plants were “ ivorkcd *’ 
not on the Briar stock, but on “indica major.'' to, 
haring plantx of the Rose that never made much 
growth, I resolved to try the stock, awl had four 
plants in pots sent over from Nice in April. 
They were at once planted out, and in spite of the 
severe spring bloomed well almost ever since, and 
grew like Willows. 1 never saw such a contrast 
in growth between plants ax between these and 


those I had for some years on the Brier. Al¬ 
though spring planting was done under the least 
favourable conditions for eprowth, the plants have 
flowered freely for weeks past, and promise to 
grow into great pillars, like those at Nice, which 
were 12 feet to 15 Jeet high. The illustration 
shows one of Mr. Woodall’s plants, and it gives 
but a faint idea of the great Rose-clad pillar. 

R. 


Rosa HugoniS. —This is the name of a new 
j species of Rose discovered in Western China 
j by a Catholic missionary, Father Hugo 
Scallan, who forwarded seeds of it to the 
British Museum in 1899, from which plants 
were successfully raised. It forms a dense 
bush 5 feet high, with slender, straight 
shoots clothed with numerous spines, ns in 
the Scotch Rose, and bearing on short axil¬ 


lary branchlets sulphur-yellow flowers 
each 2 inches across. It is in bloom before 
any other Rose, except R. sericea, and it ap¬ 
pears to be of a very hardy nature. Single- 
flowered Roses being now in favour, we can 
recommend this as a good one in itself, and 
also ns a potential breeder of an carly-flower- 
ing, elegant-habited race of hardy Roses.—• 
The Field. _ 

ROSE RICHMOND. 

All who grow Roses for forcing have for 
many years been on the look out for a really 
good crimson or scarlet sort, and raisers have 
been striving for such a Rose without meet¬ 
ing, until recently, with any very startling 
results. M. Pernet Ducher was asked, so I 
have been informed, whether he could not 
produce for the American market a crimson 
Catherine Mermet—and what a lucky indi¬ 
vidual he would be who could succeed in 
raising such a Rose ! No one who saw tho 
beautiful blooms of the new Rose Richmond 
which were exhibited at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society could fail 
to be impressed with its excellent quality, 
brilliant colouring, and perfume, and we 
have to thank our American friends for again 
giving us a really good forcing Rose. It was 
raised by Messrs. E. G. Hill and Co., of 
Ricbmond, Indiana, from a cross between 
Lady Battersea and Lilierty, and no one ac¬ 
quainted with the two Res s could doubt this, 
lor it has all the splendid vigour of Lady 
Battersea, with a brighter and more brilliant 
colouring than Liberty. The bloom, too, is 
well finished, with a fairly high centre, and if 
well grown and liberally fed with bone-meal 
or other stimulants the blossoms develop into 
a good size. This variety possesses the ex¬ 
cellent trait of budding freely in the dullest 
days, and the colour does not “blue,” which 
is a great defect with Liberty. The colour 
approaches very nearly to a pure scarlet, and 
it will probably be some time ere a more 
brilliant forcing Rose is raised. Gardeners 
will do well to lay in a stock of this beautiful 
novelty as quickiy as possible, and plant it 
out in good soil, or procure plants in 5-inch 
pots and grow them on for another year. 
Plants procured in 8-inch pots in the spring 
could be introduced to heat at once and be 
had in bloom by end of May. Those who grow 
Liberty by the thousand say that old plants 
give the best results. If potted well at the 
commencement it is not necessary to repot 
each year, and doubtless the same treatment 
will suit Richmond. Where there is conveni¬ 
ence for planting out under glass this plan is 
best, and we get some remarkably strong 
growths. The soil should be well trenched 
and plenty of well-decayed manure added, to¬ 
gether with J-inch bones. Let the soil settle 
down and plant out young grafted plants in 
June. If kept freely syringed and heat well 
maintained, the summer growth will be re¬ 
markable when the plants have once got hold 
of the new soil. Two feet apart each way 
would be about right, and later on some 
plants could be cut out, if required. 

Although I do not advise it for outdoor 
growth, I would suggest that tho Manetti- 
stock be tried for some of the pot plants. 
Liberty is much better on this stock, al¬ 
though not so enduring. Lady Battersea is 
really a delightful Rose, and it should be, see¬ 
ing that it has for its parents such excellent 
Roses as Mme. Abel Chatenay and Liberty ; 
and Liberty, if report speaks truly, originated 
from Mrs. W. J. Grant, crossed with General 
Jacqueminot. There is, therefore, little won¬ 
der that Richmond is so free flowering and 
good with such antecedents as these. 

Whilst speaking of brilliant-coloured Roses, 
I cannot refrain from mentioning Etoile de 
France. If this Rose could be grown under 
glass, as I saw it last summer outdoors, it 
would be glorious. The blossoms are huge, 
and, with bright weather, very brilliant in 
colour. Perhaps by affording this variety 
extra heat—say, 58 degs. by night and 65 degs. 
by day, with an increase when the sun is 
shining—we should find Etoile de France 
valuable. I do not believe it has been fairly 
tried yet. It is a variety that needs sun¬ 
light, and perhaps would be best as a Rose 
for April and May rather than for early 
spring or winter. Gruss an Sangerhausen 
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will be a glorious Hose when better known, 
but it will never be a market variety, for it 
droops its head. General McArthur is a 
valuable red variety and a wonderful 
bloomer; moreover, it has that sweet 
fragrance we all love so much. There is a 
new Rose, named Warrior, which we are 
likely to hear much of. It is a long-budded, 
rich blood-red flower of the Papa Gontier 
style, but far richer in colour, and will be 
best when grown steadily—not forced in the 
general sense of the term. Hugh Dickson 
and George Laing Paul are good, richly- 
coloured Hoses that will prove useful, al¬ 
though scarcely so free as the sorts already 
named; and Baron Von Paliandt I like for 
its silvery edge to a vermilion-red flower, and 
it is a Hose of good quality. Rosa. 


SOME OLD ROSES WORTH GROWING. 
One is rarely asked about old Roses ; and 
yet some of the long-forgotten varieties would 
equal, if not surpass, many a Rose of modern 
times. I should be the last to depreciate the 
many beautiful novelties that are now being 
given us. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
hybridists for their achievements, which have 

S uite altered the appearance of the Rose gar- 
en of the present day from what it was 
years ago. What I should like to caution the 
novice against is this : He sees some novelties 
described with almost a dictionary of adjec¬ 
tives, and he at once orders such, believing 
them to bo the best Roses extant, passing by 
old and well tried sorts that would be far 
more suitable to the beginner. Whilst I 
should advise the novice to fight shy of novel¬ 
ties, I would not counsel him to rush baek 
to the very oldest sorts, so that this article 
must bo regarded more as one for the old 
grower, who delights in having his memory 
freshened with old names of Roses he once 
grew so well. It may serve a double pur¬ 
pose in its assistance to those who contem¬ 
plate planting another season some old sorts 
to augment those modem varieties they now 
possess. We regard Gloire de Dijon, Sou¬ 
venir d’un Ami, Niphetos, and Devoniensis 
as old Roses, but, probably, they are grown 
now as extensively as of yore. I know Gloire 
de Dijon is; and where nave we a better all¬ 
round sort when well done? What a differ¬ 
ence between a healthy specimen of this 
grand old Rose and a starved, wretched 
specimen growing on a hot wall with a hard 
gravel path around it! Souvenir de la Mal- 
m a is or is old, but this, too, has by no means 
been eclipsed yet. Two grand old Roses were 
Jules Margottin and John Hopper, but they 
are rarely asked for to-day. We now and 
then see a garden planted with nothing else— 
doubtless because they strike so freely—but 
whenever I see this I advise cutting them 
down to the ground and budding more 
modern sorts upon the young growths of some 
of them: 

Less than fifty years ago John Hopper 
caused a sensation at the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens, at Kensington, when Mr. Ward, of 
Ipswich, gained a first-class certificate for it. 
I believe I am right in saying he sold a thou¬ 
sand plants of it at ten shillings a piece, and 
it was looked upon then as a great gain, and 
to-day a perfect specimen compares favour¬ 
ably with the more recent Hybrid Perpetuals. 
I contend that for fragrance and hardiness 
the Hybrid Perpetual group will require a 
lot of beating, and we must on no account 
allow modern novelties to drive them out of 
cultivation. I well remember such old sorts 
as Abel Grand, Boieldieu, Anna Alexieff, 
Anna de Biesbaeli, Firebrand, Abbe Bramerd, 
Baronne Prevost, Julie Touvais, Comtesse de 
Chabrillant, Empereur de Maroc, and that 
marvellous Rose, Queen Victoria, which was 
very much like Mme. Hippolyte Jamain. All 
of these were excellent in their day, and, if 
well grown now, would surprise ninny of our 
younger Rose growers. Naturally, one would 
not grow such Roses as these and omit to 
have Charles Lefebvre, Marie Baumann, 
A. K. Williams, Alfred Colomb, etc.; but 
where these already exist, a revival of some 
of the old ones would add a charm to an old 
Rose garden. 

The Hybrid Chinese are a very excellent 
and hardy group. Biairi No. 2 belongs to 
this group. Is it not a lovely Rose, almost 
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Tea-like in its delicate colouring? Huge 
standards, pillars, or arches are forms and 
ways in which this Rose may be grown, and it 
should find a place in every garden. Chene- 
dole is a grand old crimson, and Coupe 
d’Hebe has a refinement about it all its own. 
Charles Lawson, Juno, and Paul Rieaut are 
all most beautiful, making wondrous growth 
and forming superb standards, if carefully 
thinned. I have seen standards of these 
Roses with not a bloom, a result following 
hard pruning. Let them grow freely, and 
bend over the growths, if needful, then will 
there be abundance of flowers. The old corn 
mon Moss is anothe'r Rose which will never 
die out. The Moss Rose is seen to best ad¬ 
vantage when large bushes are planted near 
a dell or on a slope where the plants half 
lean over. There are numbers of other Moss 
Roses—the white Bath, Lanei, etc.—but none 
to compare with the old Pink. The Provence, 
or CabDage, Roses are still regarded as ideals 
of fragrance. The white Provence and the 
crested are both so pretty that they are really 
worth a place in the choicest colleetioh. 
Maiden’s Blush is to be seen in almost every 
cottage garden, so that one need not fear its 
extermination. Is anything more beautiful 
than a fine old bush of this near, perhaps, a 
pretty porch of Clematis and Woodbine, and 
a Lavender bush close by, grouped as only 
the cottager knows how? The variety 
Celestial, with its exquisite longshaped, 
tight little buds of shell-pink, is even more 
lovely as a flower than the old variety. Then 
there is Felieite (Parmentier), which, to me, 
is very precious. The true Damask Roses 
contain a few gems, such as Leda, Mme. 
Hardy, and La Ville do Bruxelles. The true 
York and Lancaster belongs to this group, 
but it is a Rose I would not give an inch of 
space to when I can obtain Rosa Mundi, a 
far more beautiful variegation. The old red 
Damask is found in many gardens under 
various designations, and it should not lie 
overlooked when ordering old Roses. Per¬ 
haps we can afford to dispense with the Gal- 
lica Roses, for they are very flat, and the 
colours ugly, but sentiment may compel us to 
keep one or two. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning the 
Austrian Briers, which just now are so 
lovely. The wonderfully deep golden colour 
of the single form, and the marvellous orange- 
red hue of the Austrian Copper, are so very 
useful to mingle with the more modern Car¬ 
mine Pillar and sinica Anemone, both of 
which are giving us a veritable feast of bloom, 
in spite of cold—almost wintry—weather. 

__ W. X. 

POLYANTHA ROSE ASCHENBRODEL. 
This delightful little gem, which is now 
(June 10th) opening, is gaining numerous 
friends. The blossoms are not much larger 
than a shilling, but the formation of the 
petals is almost as perfect as in a show 
bloom. It is remarkably free flowering, and 
its growth very dense and vigorous. In the 
space of three or four years one may have a 
bush fully 2 feet through, and this should lie 
remembered when planting. Although all 
the tribe are looked upon as being diminu¬ 
tive, this does not apply to their growth. I 
have seen huge bushes of such as Ceeile 
Brunner, Mme. E. A. Nolte, and others, but 
there is this to be said-if we would keep 
them dwarf for edging, the plants may be cut 
down to the ground each year, with the cer¬ 
tainty of a beautiful free blossoming the same 
season, fpr they are as perpetual in flowering 
as the Monthly Roses. There are two, if not 
three, distinct grades of growth in these Poly- 
antha Roses. The subject of our note may 
be cited as representing the most vigorous, 
and we might group with it *Katherina 
Zeimet, Sehncewitclien, Marie Pavic, Philip¬ 
pine, Lambert, Ix*onie Lamesch, Mme. E. A. 
Nolte, *Mme. N. Levavasseur, *Mr.s. W. H. 
Cutbush, *Perle d’Or, Georges Pernet, and, 
doubtless, that delightful novelty, *Aennchen 
Muller. Next in vigour the following are 
fairly representative : Ceeile Brunner, 
Canai ieuvogel, *Eugenie Lame,sell. Paquer- 
ette, *Perle des Rouges, Petite Constant, and 
Primula; whilst representing the very dwarf 
Anna Marie de Montravel, Mignonette, 
•Gloire de Polyantha, and Rosalinde, Little 
Dot, Etoile d’Or may be cited. 


In growing these Roses, beds or groups of 
a sort should be planted where possible, or 
they are most effective when bordering long 
walks or drives, either in the kitchen garden 
or pleasure grounds, but wherever they are 
planted my advice would be to prune them 
very sparingly, and then a delightful mass of 
their tiny little flowers will reward the 
grower almost continuously from June to 
October. For pot culture the whole tribe 
are most useful, but I should recommend the 
few marked with an asterisk as being the best 
for the purpose, including the subject of this 
note. E. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Stocks for Mar6chal Niel Rose.— Opinions 
differ as to the stock this Rcse should be on. 
Some are of opinion that it can be had at its 
best on its own roots. I never had good re¬ 
sults from own-root plants, and I know 
several neighbours that have never succeeded 
with it in any way. A friend of mine has 
had the greatest success with this fine Rose 
over the longest period of anyone I know. 
The lady is a devoted lover of her garden, and 
has two small glass houses. Some eight 
years ago, when she first occupied the house, 
I paid her a visit, and was shown on the back 
wall of one of these houses a fine, strong 
plant of that good old kind, Reve d’Or. 
Owing to lack of space and close pruning, 
this did not bloom freely. I advised that one 
or two kinds should lie budded on it- 
Catherine Mermet and Marechal Niel 
amongst, them. This was done, and the fol¬ 
lowing spring she had some fine blooms of 
C. Mermet, while Marechal Kiel had made 
only a few strong shoots that had not ripened. 
This was followed that season by several 
strong grow ths, each many feet long. These 
produced the following season a big crop of 
blooms of imilieus3 size and fine in colour. 
The growth 1 km ng so rapid and fine I advised 
giving all the roof space to the Marechal 
Niel. and during the past five years nothing 
could be more satisfactory. Although only a 
small house, about 15 feet long and 12 feet 
wide, I was told this spring she had cut 
about 300 fine blooms, commencing at the 
close of February ; at the close of May there 
were still many nice flowers. I could not find 
the least sign of canker. I was told the roots 
were fed with liquid-manure. Blood, freely 
diluted with water, was used. The rooting 
space was not extensive, and only enough 
heat is given to exclude severe frost in win¬ 
ter, the house being then full of tender 
things. Much the finest blooms I have ever 
seen were at Didlington Hall, Norfolk. The 
plant occupied a position in a very large 
orchard-house. I have seen shoots made 
more than 60 feet long in one season, and, 
being well ripened, they produced enormous 
blooms, but the plants only lived for five or 
six years. This plant was budded on the 
seedling Brier from the hedges. This year I 
have had fine blooms from a plant in a 
12-inch pot. The roots had gone through 
into the border. J. Crook. 

R 080 MohrenkfBnlg.-This Rose has a 
grand colour—one that we much needed in 
semi-climbing Roses. It is a deep velvety 
crimson, shaded with carmine. Being a cross 
between Heine Marie Henriette and Gruss 
an Teplitz, it is just such a Rose as one 
would exj>eet from a union of this character. 
It reminds me somewhat of that fine old 
Rose, Empereur de Maroc, but it is not so 
flat or so perfect in its blossom. These 
richly-coloured Roses never seem to pall on 
one. I should say Mohrenkoenig will make 
a fine standard. We already have proof of 
this in Gruss an Teplitz and Francois 
Crousse. Roses of this type on standards, if 
mingled with equally free sorts of a pale 
colour, such as Mme. Alfred Carriere, which 
just now is flowering so beautifully, Conrad 
F. Meyer, etc., would add quite a feature to 
any garden.— Rosa. 


"The English Flower Garden and Homo 

Grounds.” —Nero Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip - 
tiona of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated oa toood. Cloth , 
medium, 8to., 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound t» S vole., half morocco, f M. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ALLAMANDAS. 

In the days when large specimen stove and 
greenhouse plants used to form a prominent 
feature at the various horticultural exhibi¬ 
tions. Allamandas of different kinds were fre¬ 
quently seen. With one exception, the flowers 
of the various species are of some shade of 
yellow. Most of the Allamandas are of a 
rambling style of growth, so that they are 
well fitted for clothing the roof of a stove or 
for training in some similar position. There 
has been a good deal of confusion in the past 
with regard to the nomenclature of the Alla 
mandas, and in some cases names seem to 
have been multiplied needlessly. The best 
known and the finest are: — 

Allamanda Hendeksoni.— A strong grow¬ 
ing, rambling or climbing shrub, which loses 
most, if not all, of its leaves in the winter, if 
it lie kept rather dry at the roots during that 
season. With the return of spring and an 
increased water supply, young shoots are 
pushed out, and grow away rapidly. They 
soon commence to flower, and, if favourably 
situated, a succession of blossoms is kept up 
throughout the greater part of the summer. 
These are of a short trumpet shape, and, in 


1 6hoots being clothed with small, thin leaves, 
while a succession is kept up for a consider¬ 
able time. In this the colour of the flowers 
is a bright lemon-yellow'. This species may 
be grown on a rafter in a small or medium- 
I sized structure, or, if preferred, as a loose- 
I growing bush. A good deal of the scarcity 
of this Allamanda is, no doubt, to Ik* 
accounted for by the difficulty attending its 
propagation, or, rather, its successful culture, 
for while cuttings are not at all difficult to 
strike, the plants so obtained seldom grow 
freely. This may be obviated by grafting it 
upon one of the vigorous growers, such as 
I A. Hendersoni, as in this way A. grandiflora 
will both grow and bloom freely. This 
species is a native of Brazil ; indeed, all the 
memliers of the genus come from tropical 
America. 

I Allamanda violacea.— This species is 
unique in the colour of its blossoms, which, 
instead of being yellow, as in all the others, 
arc of a kind of rosy-purple tint. The flowers 
are, individually, in shape and size, a good 
deal after the manner of those of A. nerii- 
folia, but they arc not borne in rucIi large 
clusters, while, as above mentioned, the 
colour is totally different. In A. violacea the 
I leaves are often arranged in whorls of four, 
! whereas in all the others they are in threes. 


Flowering shoot of Allaumn<la neriifolia 



good examples, quite 5 inches across. In the 
bud state they arc tinged with purple, but, 
when fully expanded, the colour is a beautiful 
rich yellow. When room can be afforded this 
plant, to grow to a large size, it becomes a 
wonderful sight, with its innumerable 
panicles of rich golden coloured blossoms. 
This has also been known by the names of 
Schotti and Wardleana. 

Allamanda neriifolia. -The sjiecios here 
with figured is a useful pot plant, as it flowers 
when quite small, and produces its large 
bunches of handsome blossoms nearly all the 
year round. This is an evergreen species, 
with, considering the size of the plant, com¬ 
paratively large leaves. The flowers are de¬ 
veloped on the young shoots, which continue 
to grow and produce bunch after bunch all 
the summer through, the first blossoms 
usually appearing in April. Each flower is 
about inches long, and the same in width. 
The colour is deep yellow, with a few streaks 
of orange on the inside of the segments and 
tube. As this can be grown in the form of a 
small bush, it is particularly valuable where 
space and head-room are limited. 

Allamanda grandiflora.— A delightful 
species, which, though introduced about 
seventy years ago, is even now far from com¬ 
mon. Compared with such as A. Hendersoni, 
it is of a dwarf, compact habit, the slender 
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It is a rather weak grower, and succeeds best 
when grafted on to a vigorous kind. 

Culture.— When employed as climbing 
plants in the stove, the Allamandas are seen 
to the best advantage when tied to a trellis 
from (3 inches to a foot below' tho roof, the 
minor shoots being allowed to dispose them¬ 
selves at will. They may cither be grown in 
pots or tubs, or planted out. In a large pot 
or tub there will lie ample accommodation 
for the roots, and liquid manure can be given 
whenever needed. During the winter, too, 
the exact state of the soil as regards moisture 
can be readily determined—a difficult matter 
if they are planted in a border. A good 
rich soil suits the Allamandas best, a suitable 
compost being three parts of turfy loam to 
one part each of leaf mould, dry cow-manure, 
and sand. A. Hendersoni and A. neriifolia 
are readily propagated in early spring from 
cuttings of the young growing shoots. 


Erica ventricosa. - Finely - flowered 
examples of this beautiful greenhouse Heath 
may be seen at the present time in the better- 
class florists’ shops, it being still grown by a 
few cultivators who make a specialty of hard- 
wooded plants. At one time collections of 
these South African Heaths were very gener 


ally grown in gardens, but nowadays they 
have almost dropped out of cultivation. Only 
those that satisfy the market cultivators’ 
rigid requirements are* in a usual way to be 
met with. A somewhat variable 6peciea is 
Erica ventricosa, and numerous varietal 
names have been applied to the different 
forms, but some' of these, it must be confessed, 
approach each other very closely. The usual 
habit of this species is to form a compact, 
rounded bush, with thickly-disposed, some¬ 
what upright grow ing, branches. Each branch 
is terminated by a number of tubular-shaped 
blossoms, usually disposed in a whorl, and so 
numerous are they that in good examples the 
entire plant is quite a mass of flowers, which 
remain fresh for a considerable time, whether 
on the plant or in a cut state, a quality which 
stands them in good stead when exposed for 
sale. The flowering season of this Heath is. 
as a rule, during the latter part of April and 
in the months of May and June. It always 
used to be well represented at the different 
exhibitions when specimen greenhouse plants 
were popular. A large, bold form, known as 
magnifica, has deep, rosy pink-coloured blos¬ 
soms, while among the dwarf varieties may 
be especially mentioned that known as ooc- 
cinea minor, whose name, however, is some¬ 
what of a misnomer, for at the deepest the 
flowers are but of a reddish-pink hue. Five- 
inch pots are generally employed in the cul¬ 
ture of Erica ventricosa, which, being of a 
close, dense habit of growth, needs but little 
pruning, and must on no account bo cut back 
hard after flowering, as is done in the case 
of E. hyemalis and others of that class. Dur¬ 
ing a recent visit to Covent. Garden Market, 
two other Heaths, in addition to E. ventri¬ 
cosa, were noted in particularly fine condi¬ 
tion; one, E. Cavendishi, has rich golden- 
coloured flowers, while the other, E. candi- 
dissima, has tubular-shajied flowers of spot¬ 
less purity clothing the tall, upright shoots 
for some distance.—G. S. C. 


VERBENAS IN POTS. 

Forty years ago Verbenas were largely culti¬ 
vated in pots, and also universally employed 
for the flower garden, but they became so 
subject to mildew and other diseases that in 
many gardens they were altogether discarded. 
About a dozen years ago, however, that 
robust variety, with delightful rich pink- 
coloured blossoms, known as Miss Willmott, 
made its appearance, and, being taken in 
hand by some of the growers that supply 
Covent Garden Market, it was soon met with 
in considerable numbers, and quickly became 
popular. From that time Verbenas have 
continued to make headway, and at the re- 
ceut Temple 6how a group of different varie¬ 
ties in pots put up by Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, of Edmonton, attracted a large amount 
of attention, the older visitors being drawn 
to them by reminiscences of their younger 
days, and the more juvenile ones by reason 
of the rich and unusual display furnished by 
the several varieties there shown. Prominent 
among them were many to which the term 
Auricula-eyed was given. The flowers of 
these are distinguished by a large white eye, 
which serves to intensify the rich crimson 
and violet, which form the groundwork of the 
flowers of some of them. Prominent among 
varieties of this class are Adonis, scarlet; 
Ethereal, pink; Norma, rich purple; Radi 
ant, crimson; Unique, heliotrope; and 
Favourite, purplish violet. Of the Miss Will 
mott class, beside that well-known and popu¬ 
lar variety, we have Juno, scarlet; Maiden’s 
Blush, soft pink; Princess of Wales, violet- 
blue ; and Queen of Whites, white. 

To the amateur with but a single green¬ 
house the wintering of these named varieties 
is not an easy matter, ns at that season they 
need a light, dry shelf in a structure kept 
somewhat warmer than will suffice for the 
wintering of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and 
such things. Mildew is an enemy greatly to 
be feared, and if the atmosphere is damp and 
stagnant it may carry off the plants whole¬ 
sale. Provided they winter well, young 
shoots will, with the return of spring, lie 
pushed out freely, and, if taken off at a length 
of about a couple of inches, they will, in a 
gentle heat, strike root in a few days, and 
when potted off grow away rapidly afterwards. 
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In potting the cutting#, the market cultivator 
usually puts three at equal distances around 
the side of a small pot, and shifts them into 
their flowering pots (5 inches in diameter) 
without separating the plants. X. 

MULCHING PLANTS IN POTS, BOXES, 
ETC. 

It is doubtful if this receives the attention it 
deserves, and I am convinced if more atten¬ 
tion were given to this method of feeding 
plants grown in pots, better crops would re¬ 
sult. In growing many crops it is not a 
question of a large bulk of soil, as long as 
sufficient is given to promote a mass of 
healthy roots. Given these, it is then only 
a question of providing proper food to the 
roots. Speaking generally, when things are 
grown in pots or boxes, the tendency of the 
roots is to go to the lower portion to find 
moisture, and I have often seen 2 inches or 
3 inches of the top of the soil quite free of 
roots. When this is so, many cultivators 
deem it necessary to give the plant a larger 
pot. Iu many instances this is a mistake, as 
it encourages deep rooting, whereas had the 
surface soil been removed and a fresh coat 
that contained some feeding elements added, 
better results would have followed. Some 
may think giving manure-water would answer 
the same purpose. This is not so, os this 
only stimulates the roots, and does not pro¬ 
mote more root action. The main object of 
all growers of pot and confined rooting things 
should be to first fill every bit of soil with 
healthy roots, then it is astonishing . the 
amount of feeding crops will take, and the 
fine crop obtained from asmall rooting space. 

Luring the past ten years I have given this 
much attention in growing Cucumbers, Toma¬ 
toes, Melons, Chrysanthemums, etc., in 
limited rooting space. I have seen some of 
the best Melons grown in the smallest amount 
of soil. I grow Melons largely in pots, 
planting two m a 12-inch pot, and from these 
I obtain four and five good fruits. When 
they are potted they arc put on raised mounds 
above the top of the pot, this affording room 
for two or three surface dressings—the last 
ordinary Moss. In this I sprinkle some ap¬ 
proved artificial manure. It is astonishing 
how quickly Cucumbers will root into these 
surface dressings when in active growth. I 
have seen them occupy it in forty-eight hours. 
Tomatoes give by far the best results in small 
rooting space and treated as above. I use a 
portion of dry wood ashes in these mixtures 
with rotten manure, etc. J. Crook. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Cyclamens.— What is the proper 
treatment of Cyclamen persicum at this time of 
year? I have them plunged in a frame facing south, 
and intend to repot when they begin to make new 
leaves. Is this correct? What sort of compost 
should they have, and when should they bo moved 
into the greenhouse?—C. Y. K. 

[Your Cyclamens may now be shaken quite 
clear of the old soil, and repotted in a mix¬ 
ture made up of two parts loam to one part of 
leaf-mould, and one part silver sand and dry 
cow-manure mixed. The manure should be 
passed through a fine sieve before it is mixed 
with the other ingredients. After potting 
they should be watered through a fine rose, 
in order to settle everything in its place, but 
after this, especial care must be taken not 
to overwater till growth recommences. This 
does not mean that the soil is to be kept quite 
dry, but rather that it must not be allowed 
to get too wet. The frame should be shaded 
from the full rays of the sun ; indeed, if you 
have one in a partially shaded spot it will be 
better for the Cyclamens than that facing due 
south. As the plants grow, more water must, 
of course, be given, and they should then be 
thinned out sufficiently to aflow of a regular 
development of the leaves. By the end of 
August, as the nights get cold, the plants 
must be removed to the greenhouse.] 

Salvia splendens. Wliat i* the proper treat¬ 
ment for Salvia splendens for flowering in a creen- 
ho,?i w in autumn? 1 have grown this for several 
years, but without the .success I could wish. I have 
seedling plants now just potted up into .‘H inch pots, 
and shall be glad to know how I should to at them 
from now until flowering time? C. Y. K. 

[Generally speaking. Salvia splendens 
should be given much about the same treat¬ 
ment as Chrysanthemums are when grown in 
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pots—that is, propagated in the spring, grown 
on out-of-doors during the summer, and taken 
into the greenhouse to flower as soon as the 
nights grow cold. As yours are now only 

i ‘ust potted into 3-inch pots, they are very 
•ackward, and you cannot hope for much of 
a display from them this year. As soon as 
the present pots are well furnished with roots, 
the plants should be shifted into those in 
which they are to flower, and for them pots 
6 inches or 7 inches in diameter will lie large 
enough. Good holding soil, such as Chrysan¬ 
themums need, will suit them, and as the 
pots get full of roots give a little manure- 
water occasionally. Your small plants should 
be stopped at least once, in order to cause 
them to break out bushy.] 

Sweet Peas in winter.—I want to have some 
Sweet Peas in bloom at Christmas, in a greenhouse 
heated to 50 degs. night temperature. When should 
I sow same, and how treat the plants? What white 
and what pink variety would you recommend?— 
C. Y. K. 

[We do not hold out much hope of you ob¬ 
taining a satisfactory yield of flowers in the 
greenhouse at Christmas, but if you wish to 
try we should recommend you to sow the 
seed in July and place in a cold frame. Six- 
inch pots may be used, and filled with a com¬ 
post mads up principally of good loam, to 
which a little cow-manure and sand have been 
added. When the seedlings are thinned out, 
half-a-dozen should be left in each pot, as this 
number will be quite sufficient. When the 
nights get cold the plants should have a good 
light position in the greenhouse assigned to 
them, and as the pots get full of roots a little 
weak manure-water will be helpful. A good 
white variety is Dorothy Eckford, and an 
equally desirable pin! is Countess Spencer.] 

X»otu8 peliorrhynchus (F. M. B.).—This comes 
from Madeira, hence a warm greenhouse is necessary 
for its culture, though in the summer mouths in the 
South of England it may be grown outside in a vase 
or on a mound. For draping the front stages of the 
greenhouse or for baskets it is also very useful. The 
whole plant has a silvery-grey appearance, and the 
shoots, being very slender and drooping, and the 
leaves small and narrow, the growth is most elegant. 
The flowers, which are curious in shape, pointed, and 
curved like lobsters’ claws, and of a brilliant orange- 
scarlet, hang thickly on the drooping shoots on all 
sides of whatever the plant may be grown in, and 
last in beauty for several weeks. An illustration of 
a well-grown plant appears in our issue of July 18th, 
1903, 1* 255. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


PLANTS FOR FURNISHING. 

What plants or shrubs do you recommend to brighten 
three corners of a lobby, the only light of which 
enters through a door facing west? The plants 
should be 3 feet to 5 feet high, and would have to 
be grown in flower pots (for easy removal). Of 
course, they would be changed at intervals and put 
in the open, etc., to recover from the darkness. I 
should be glad of a selection for different seasons. 
They would be purchased in pots. Do you consider 
two'of a kind sufficient, if changed ^weekly? I have 
no glass, so the plants must be hardy enough to 
stand outside.— Cheshire. 

[The following are some of the plants we 
have grown for furnishing. We usually start 
with fair-sized plants in pots, and when they 
require a shift, move into tubs, in which they 
do well. They receive a little pinching and 
pruning at the beginning, and a stray shoot 
which is breaking away is stopped after¬ 
wards, as the object is to keep them well 
furnished, and, at the same time, within 
bounds or the limits assigned. We find, for 
winter, Australian Dracaenas, green-leaved 
kinds only, very useful. They are usually 
stood outside in summer, though, of course, 
if required, they will be available at any 
time for a change. Fan Palms (Chamaerops 
excelsa), same treatment as Dracaenas; 
Euonymus (gold and silver) soon make useful- 
sized plants, and may easily be trained as 
pyramids or standards, and, being quite 
hardy, are always useful. Myrtles, Aucubas, 
and Boxes are amongst the best shrubs for 
tubs, and are easily kept in condition. 
Bambusa Metake we have found useful where 
gas is not much used, and it does well in a 
large pot or tub. Of course, the plants used 
in winter may be carried on through the 
spring. We arc assuming something of a per¬ 
manent nature is desired. If flowers are 
wanted, well grown plants of the Yellow Jas¬ 
mine and Laurestinus, and good bushes of 
Lilacs and Weigelas or Bush Honeysuckles 
may be had. 


For early and late summer some of the 
Japanese Maples will be useful if well grown. 
They can be plunged out during winter, and 
introduced just as they are breaking into 
leaf. There is much variety of colour in 
the leafage. The Japanese Grasses, Eula¬ 
lias, green and variegated, are graceful. 
Roses in tubs, if well grown, will last some 
time in summer. Hydrangeas and Agapan- 
thuses, large plants in tubs, will be avail¬ 
able, and there are several things among the 
Magnolias which can be grqwn in large pots 
plunged out in winter, and introduced as 
they come into flower. M. stellata is very 
effective, and there are others, such as ama- 
bilis. The Pampas Grass I have found 
useful in tubs. A few well-grown Chrysan¬ 
themums will be desirable in autumn and 
winter; Michaelmas Daisies may be a special 
feature in autumn. Some of the late kinds 
will flower in winter; and, if desired, various 
Lilies may be had ; four or five bulbs in a 
large pot will be effective. I do not care much 
for Conifers; though well enough for tem¬ 
porary work, they are not lasting, and Bays 
arc too stiff, I think.—E. H.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Window-plants for autumn —By a little fore¬ 
thought it is possible to prolong the display of 
window-plants until late in autumn, and the present 
time is suitable for making the necessary prepara¬ 
tions. It often happens that many small plants left 
over from the seed-pans and striking-pits in May are 
not considered large enough for present requirements. 
These are the plants with which a show for autumn 
may be relied upon. Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes, among the number, may be turned to 
good account, provided they are potted on in a suit¬ 
able compost and stood in a cold frame until August, 
pinching off all flower-buds as they appear. Not a 
few annuals, too, make most desirable pot-plants, 
and in this category one may include the Schizan- 
thuses and Rhodantiics, seed of which may be sown 
in June.— Wood bast wick. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Beech blight.—I would be glad to know 
what has attacked the accompanying leaves of Cop¬ 
per Beech? The tree is a young one, planted last 
autumn, and is covered with a fly or fungus. I 
would be glad to know if it attacks other trees than 
the Copper Beech?-F ive\vay.s. 

[Your Copper Beech has been attacked by 
the Beech blight. It is the excrement of an 
insect (Coccus fagi) which confines its attacks 
only to the Beech. A mixture of common 
lime with water in the proportion of three or 
four handfuls of lime to a bucket of water, 
is recommended as a remedy. This should 
lie applied to all parts of the tree, and if the 
disease has got a severe hold, then a Becond 
application will be necessary. Another 
remedy that has been recommended is the 
caustic alkali solution, which, however, 
should only be' applied when the tree is at 
rest. You will find a detailed account of the 
disease in onr issue of August 12th, 1905, 
page 308, a copy of which can be had from 
tho publisher, post free for l|d.] 

The black Vine-weevil.-Will you kindly say 
what the enclosed insect is, and how to destroy it? 
It was found in my greenhouse eating the leaves of 
Dracamas, Hibiscus, and Roses.—HIBISCUS. 

[The insect you send specimen of is the 
black Vine weevil. The only practicable way 
of getting rid of this pest is by killing the 
parent beetles. They are very destructive to 
the leaves of many plants, particularly those 
of Vines and the fronds of Ferns. As they 
usually feed only at night, remaining during 
the clay under some shelter, comparatively 
few T persons know of their existence. If you 
suspect any of your plants are being injured 
by them, vou should search for them at night, 
as they fall off whatever they are on if in 
any wav disturbed. It is safer to lay a white 
sheet of some kind under the plant before it 
becomes dark, so that when they fall they 
may be easily seen. Then some two hours 
after it is dark throw a bright light suddenly 
on the plant, and the weevils will, probably, 
fall down. If they do not, search the plants 
well, or give them a good jarring shake. It 
io useful to lay small bundles of dry Moss or 
hay mi the soil of the pots. or, in the ratio 
of Vines and climbing plants, to tie them on 
the stems. Tho weevils find these very con¬ 
venient places to hide in. These traps should 
be examined every morning.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS PALONIES. 

The herbaceous Preonies have ever been 
justly prized, their massive flowers and hand¬ 
some foliage rendering the plants beautiful 
at more than one season of the year. Dur¬ 
ing recent years, however, a greater impetus 
has been given to the cultivation of these 
plants by the rather large influx of single 
varieties, which, if of a somewhat fleeting 
nature, are, at least, of extreme beauty in 
their season. For generations the Pseony 
was among those few hardy plants that were 
regarded by the gardener as impatient of re¬ 
moval, requiring from three to five years to 
recover themselves from transplanting. It 
may, as a matter of fact, take even longer 
than this, if the work be taken in hand at a 
wrong season, and we still meet with plants 
that have been rendered very weak because 


j more or less fixed season of the vear. Hence, 
the first group may be transplanted over a 
j much extended season, while the second 
I group, which includes Pteonies and Christmas 
Hoses, should, to do them, justice, be planted 
within certain limits. If the Pseony is thus 
regarded, the plants are quickly re-established 
I in their own quarters, while the same plants 
are most impatient if disturbed at an un- 
| seasonable time, and take a long time to 
recover. In the Pieonia there are but two 
I sets of roots formed in each year- the main 
I roots, which ap|>ear in early autumn, and 
which develop into tap roots later, and the 
fibrous roots that appear on the main roots 
in early spring. 

The main roots appear nhout mid Septem- 
l ber, and the planter who endeavours to com¬ 
plete the work of planting in that month has 
but little to fear. If for any Reason the work 
cannot be completed at the time named, the 
i best thing to do is to lift the plants destined 


well established, the plants may remain for 
yoars in one position, but old clumps should 
receive unlimited supplies of water in eum- 
I mer, and liquid-manure in autumn and win- 
I ter, when the rooting process is most active. 

Pteonies should never be planted near to large 
| trees or in the usually over-planted shruD- 
l>ery border, where they are sure to be robbed 
of the good soil they so much need. 

In addition to the many forms of Chinese 
Pteonies, there are not a few single varieties 
of great beauty when seen in a large group, 
as in the accompanying illustration. The 
variety figured has large, rich crimson blos¬ 
soms. The cupped form of this variety is 
I well shown in tne picture. There is also a 
number of single flowered varieties belonging 
. to such species as arietina, officinalis, 

! auomala, peregrina, etc., the majority flower¬ 
ing freely in May in advance of the single 
Chinese Pteonies ; P. alhiflora. which flowers 
I in June, the double flowered forms of the 



A group of Paeonia decora Pallasii in Messrs. Barr and Son’s nursery at Thames Ditton. 


of their ill treatment, or, rather, becajuse the 
right way of dealing with such things was 
but indifferently understood. For many 
years Pteonies were transplanted at almost 
any time during the autumn and winter 
months. At other times spring planting has 
been indulged in, and, generally, I think, 
with the most disastrous results.* A rule-of- 
thumb with the growers of hardy plants of 
forty years ago was to plant or transplant 
almost everything in the nardy perennial line 
when so many inches of new growth had been 
made in spring, and Pteonies were included. 
Moreover, the plants so treated were not 
usually a success, if at all. The reason is 
not far to seek, and is due entirely to the 
way in which the plants produce their roots. 
Upon more than one occasion when lecturing 
upon hardy plants and dealing with trans¬ 
planting I have roughly grouped perennials 
into two sections: (1) Those that emit new 
root-fibres continuously; and (2) those pro 
ducing periodic sets of roots limited in num¬ 
ber, and always in established plants at a 


for removal and heel them in, thereby check¬ 
ing, or rather, delaying, the rooting process. 
Those who transplant the Pteony when in full 
growth will have to wait long before getting 
Mowers ; it is. indeed, the w-orst possible setv 
son of the whole year. Far better that the 
work be done in August, as by 60 doing the 
work is completed before the new issue of 
roots—a most important item. Some other 
important items worth noting are that the 
Paeony should not be transplanted in huge 
specimens intact, but be broken up freely, 
discarding the solid central portion of the 
clump, which is of no value to the plant or 
the planter. Good specimens for planting 
are those with three or five crown-buds each ; 
and, if it is desired to form a clump, several 
such plants should be arranged at intervals 
over a ground 6pace of 3 feet or more. The 
new roots in Paeonies are emitted just below 
the crown-bud, and these should always be 
buried in the soil. Vigorous rooting and of 
vigorous growth, the deepest and the l it lu st 
soil should be prepared for the plants. Once > 


Chinese Paeonies succeeding the above in 
their time of blooming. Thus it will be 
seen that, with a good assortment embracing 
j the several sections, the flowers of the Paeony 
may be had in the garden for weeks in suc¬ 
cession, and certainly no group of hardy 
| perennials is more deserving of extensive 
cultivation. E. H. Jenkins. 


Hoeing between the Tufted Pansies.— 

Spring-planted Tufted Pansies are already 
I nicely established. Recent rains have beaten 
down the soil, and this has become so enked 
on the surface as to require immediate treat¬ 
ment, if the plants are to continue making 
headway. The rains, too, have caused the 
seeds of weeds to germinate. A timely hoe¬ 
ing will quickly change the appearance of 
things, and this should be attended to at. 
once. The hoe should be used with care, so 
ns not to damage roots in any way. The hoe¬ 
ing, which should be done weekly, will de¬ 
stroy the weeds, and at the same time aerate 
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the soil. The proper aeration of the soil is 
one of the most satisfactory methods of pro¬ 
moting growth. It is a good plan previous 
to the hoeing to go over plants that are not 
very strong, or that have hardly yet got 
established, and remove buds and blossoms, 
in this way concentrating all the energy of 
the roots on the development of growths. 
This is a passing sacrifice of flowers, that will 
be amply repaid in the near future in charm¬ 
ing little tufts. These especially will be 
aglow with colour within ten days of the last 
picking off of the buds and blossoms, so that, 
after all, it is not a very great sacrifice.— 
D. B. Crane. 


PRIMULA S1EBOLDI. 

Inquiry is made concerning the non flower¬ 
ing of the above at page 192 of Gardening, 
and as it would appear that the requirements 
of this are by no means well understood, a 
few' further particulars may be of service. 

In the first place, the advice to keep the 
plants “moderately well watered” is a mis¬ 
take, as the plants are far happier in rich 
ground that is always moist or even 'yet. 
Unless there is special roa.son for retaining 
the plants in pots, I would suggest planting 
them out in deep and rich soils at once. 
Those who grow these plants in pots or pans, 
or in dry, sunny positions, with little or no 
moisture for the roots, have not the least 
idea of their vigour or beauty when grown 
in rich and constantly wet soils. Many years 
ago, with a view to satisfy the requirements 
of this group, a special bed was prepared, 
having its surface 9 inches below the ordi¬ 
nary level, and so placed that all the rain¬ 
water from adjacent pathways drained into the 
bed. Some clay was also put into the bottom 
of the bed to prevent the water getting away 
into the gravel subsoil. Above the clay, en¬ 
riched soil, to the depth of 18 inches, was 
placed, and the rhizomes, when planted, were 
covered fully 2 inches deep. Trilliums occu¬ 
pied the one end of the same bed, and with 
the shade, moisture, and rich soil were very 
successful. Early in autumn the Primulas 
were mulched with short manure, and the 
splendid vigour and fine umbels of flowers 
proved that the treatment suited the plants. 

I have seen it stated, too, that the rhizomes 
of these plants must not be buried, or they 
will decay. There can be no greater mis¬ 
take. Thirty years ago, when growing in 
pots for commercial purposes, the finest sorts 
then known, it was my practice to pot and 
divide the plants in the dormant stage for 
convenience, and because the season’s growth 
then was completed. The rhizomes were al¬ 
ways covered with soil, and in the plunging 
beds—which were cool and shady—a further 
covering of spent Hope, 4 inches deep, was 
given. Thus treated the plants grew with 
great vigour. 

It should always be remembered when 
dealing with these things that the root fibres 
issue not merely from the under sides of the 
rhizome, but from uearly two thirds the 
upper surface also. Hence, to have any part 
exposed must be detrimental to health. By 
the description given by “ D. K. Dickham ” 
of the behaviour of his plants. I should 
imagine they have been far too dry. Given 
the treatment described, the leafage remains 
until September, and upon the longevity of 
the foliage rests the fullest vigour of the 
plants. Well grown, even the foliage is 
attractive, and with umbels of flowers 
20 inches or 2 feet high these plants are 
among the best. Had I to provide pot plants 
for greenhouse or conservatory, I should 
most certainly plant out the crowns in rich 
and moist soils, and pot and plunge them 
each year in early autumn till I required 
them for the greenhouse. Generously 
treated, they are worth looking at when in 
flower, but as seen in highly-raised beds 
in some of the London parks and gardens, 
with miserable umbels of waxy looking 
flowers about 4 inches high, they are wretched 
in the extreme. Sicbold’s Primrose likes good 
living, and no plant belter repays the cost 
of such. It may interest- many to know that 
Mr. W. B. Latham, when curator at the 
Botanical Gardens, Birmingham, grew the 
whole of his stock of Primula Sieboldi in a 
very w f et, low-lying border, in company with 
P. rosea, P. japonica, P. denticulata, etc., 


and in the stiff, holding, clayey soil and 
moisture—the latter most abundant in winter¬ 
time—all the plants named were a success. 
Hampton Hill. E. H. Jenkins. 


ROCK GARDEN AND POND. 
(Reply to “H. N. D.”) 

For so small a pond it is optional whether 
you employ concrete or brick set in cement, 
so far as the sides are concerned. The bot¬ 
tom of the basin would be best if formed of 
strong concrete, and a bed of this not less 
than 9 inches in thickness should be first 
made. Having set out the outline of the 
basin, you must allow the base of concrete to 
be sonic 12 inches wider all round, the side 
walls to be set well within this boundary. 
The concrete should be of a strength known 
as three and one- that is, three parts clean 
river ballast to one part of cement. . It is 
important that this be first thoroughly mixed 
before wetting, to insure the proper distri¬ 
bution of the cement. Avoid wetting the 
mixture too freely, and, when placed in posi¬ 
tion, the concrete should remain at least 
one day liefore starting the side walls. The 
side walls may be of brick or concrete ; if 
the latter, the same strength and thickness 
as the base will do quite well, or even 6 inch 
thick sides may suffice. Finally, the whole 
of the interior must be faced with clean, 
washed sand and cement to the thickness of 
1 inch. One half of this thickness may lie of 
four and one strength, the other half to l>e 
of two and one, and well faced up. As there 
is often a difficulty with these tanks of irre¬ 
gular outline when placing in the concrete 
sides, we give you the alternative suggestion 
of making the «id:« of hrick set in cement. 
Single-brick thickness will do, provided a 
stiffening outside lining of concrete lie added, 
made at about six and one. This outside 
lining, reaching to and resting on the con¬ 
crete base, would give great strength to all. 
You ask, “What depth of water you had 
better have?” We could better inform you 
did we know what plants you wish to grow. 
In any case, the size of the tank will not ad 
mit of large Water Lilies, and we should like 
to know whether the pond is in the shade or 
in sun, and if in a town or country garden. 
In a shady spot w r e doubt the success of the 
newer Water Lilies, though there are many 
other plants quite suitable. Water Lilies 
require not less than 2 feet deep of water, 
and with a few inches of heavy loamy soil in 
the bottom of the basin would do quite well. 
Neither the Iris nor the Saxifrage require to 
bo grown in water, but rather prefer a deep 
bed of rich and very moist soil. Would you 
not prefer to give more definite details as to 
the position of the basin, as if in shade with 
high rocks around it is more suited to bog 
and shade-loving subjects than Water Lilies? 
For the former a water-tight basin is not a 
necessity by any means. 


THE BEST TUFTED PANSIES FOR THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

“ I).’8 ” SELECTION of good Tufted Pansies 
might with advantage receive the following 
additions:—John Quarton. a delicate pale 
mauve of good habit, and Molly Pope, a 
brilliant yellow self. Molly Pope i« a cap 
lured sunbeam. Through the dreariest win¬ 
ter days a yellow gleam here and there greets 
you as you wander round the garden search¬ 
ing for the first sign of far off spring. Last 
Christmas its cheery face even peered through 
the enow. No sooner had the enow melted 
than it burst forth into a perfect Hallelujah 
chorus of bloom. Now' it is a golden fleece 
amongst the budding Rcecs, which seem happy 
enough in such congenial company, in spite 
of the warnings of the stricter roearians, who 
tell us that the queen of flowers must have 
no bed-fellows. Sydney Spalding. 

-In answer to “D.,” I have been grow¬ 
ing Tufted Pansies for years, and find the 
l«*st beddere are Marchioness and White Em¬ 
press. for white ; Kitty Bell and Florizel, 
lavender: Kingcup and Bullion, golden yel¬ 
low ; William Neil, pale rose ; The Mearns, 
plum, upper petals edged white ; Countess of 
Kintore. bluish-purple, broadly edged white ; 
Blue Cloud, white, heavily edged blue; 
Christiana, white, with deep yellow eye; 


Admiral of the Blues, and Archie Grant, 
deep indigo-blue. I find all these of excel¬ 
lent habit, and very hardy, producing an 
abundance of flowers over a long season.— 
M. B., Killinct/, Co. Dublin. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonias out-of-doors.— The summer of 
1906 will long be remembered as one when 
many plants that thrive best under cool and 
moist conditions failed comparatively early 
in the season, but it will also be remembered 
from the fact that some subjects that delight 
in sun, thrived, when planted under certain 
conditions. In this number the Tuberous 
Begonia must be included, for in places 
where beds had been mulched these showy 
flowers were a blaze of colour for weeks to¬ 
gether. Now is the time when they may bo 
turned out-of-doors with safety, and to in¬ 
tending planters I would urge the importance 
of giving them a sunny aspect, and a 6oil 
light and rich. One composed of loam and 
leaf-soil, with old manure added, suits them 
to perfection, and though there are those who 
do not grow them for the reason that they 
are not adapted for cutting, any loss in this 
direction is. to my mind, more than compen¬ 
sated for by the rich profusion of blossoms. 
More particularly is this seen when planted 
out by themselves on beds on a lawn or near 
to a green sward. Some friends of mine who 
grow them, invariably plunge, the pots in 
which the tubers were started in March, lie- 
cause of the convenience of lifting them in 
the autumn, but. I do not think they bloom 
so freely as when planted in the soil. — 
Woodbastwick. 

The 8nake’8-head Iris (Iris tuherowa).-- 
This, known in Italy as La Vedsvina, or 
Little Widow, is a charming, though not 
showy, flower. In some parts of Devonshire 
it is found wild in the hedgerows. It comes 
into flower at a very early season, often being 
in bloom in the month of February. Its blos¬ 
soms cannot be termed striking, but, when 
looked into, have a delicate beauty of their 
own, with their velvet-black falls and apple- 
green standards, that is very attractive, while 
they possess the additional recommendation 
of being sweetly scented. The flowers are 
carried on foot-stalks about 18 inches in 
height, and the narrow foliage often exceeds 
2 feet in length. The leaves are curious in 
form, being quadrilateral in shape, with a 
distinct ridge at each corner. This Iris is 
not particular as to soil or site. It does well 
in Cornwall in a thick wood where it is in 
the densest shade through the summer, and 
in another garden it is growing on a dry slope 
in the fullest sunshine, but in both cases it 
flowers freely.—S. W. Fitzherbbrt. 
Summer treatment of Lily of the Valley. 

—It is astonishing how little attention many 
growers give to Lily of the Valley when out 
of bloom, and then are surprised if their 
plants do not give a full crop the next year. 

I have often noticed beds in gardens, and 
have been asked by the owners why they did 
not obtain more flowers. I pointed out to 
them the crowded stab; of the growths and 
the lack of food. If good flowers are to be 
bad, the plants must have attention during 
the growing season in the way of moisture 
and food. Let anyone give Lily of the Valley 
the same attention ns meted out to Aspara¬ 
gus aud note the result. Those having 
crowded beds should, as soon as the plants 
are out of bloom, remove all the >veak 
growths, allowing each one left sufficient 
room. Then apply something in the way of 
a rich surface dressing, working it in among 
the growths with the hand. Later, one or 
two soakings of manure-water from stable or 
farm-yard, etc., should be given. During 
the past three or four years I have grown 
many thousands of crowns for forcing, com¬ 
mencing at Christmas, and nothing could be 
more satisfactory. Added to this I am able 
to gather from "the open borders enormous 
quantities of fine spikes. The blooming 
season in the open is not a long one, but I 
extend this by growing some on warm bor¬ 
ders, some in the open, and again in a cold 
northern aspect, this extending the season 
about a fortnight. I can see no difference 
between plants growing in full sun and those 
in partial shade.— Dorset. 
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LiELIO-CATTLEYA MYRA (BURFORD 
VARIETY). 

At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on February 13th, 1906, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., exhibited a fine plant of 
this beautiful hybrid, to which an award of 
merit was given by the Orchid committee. The 
plant was raised by Messrs. Charlesworth, of 
Heaton, Bradford, its parents being Lielio 
flava and Cattleya Trianae. The flowers arc 
about intermediate in size and shai>e, the 
sepals and peta's of a bright primrose-yellow, 
the lip dark crimson. The pscudo-buibs arc 
one-leaved, and the flower spike, which is 
rather more than a foot in length, rises from 
the apex. L.-C. Myra is a very desirable 
plant to include in any collection of Orchids, 
the flowers being extremely useful for but¬ 
ton-hole work and for decoration generally. 
The wonderful contrast of colour in the lip 


to the side of the pot. When this has 
occurred the amount of water may be gradu- 
I ally increased. Generally speaking, the 
I plant will grow well in the Cattleya-house, or 
it may be suspended well up to the light in a 
I warm corner of the intermediate-house. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THEIR 
SUMMER QUARTERS. 

If not already arranged in their summer 
quarters, the plants, after the final potting, 
should bo placed there without further delay. 
There is a tendency in most gardens to un¬ 
duly crowd the plants in their standing 
ground, with the result that the growths be¬ 
come drawn and weakly, and the wood in¬ 
differently ripened. In such circumstances 
it is hopeless to expect success. Where there 
is plenty of room in a good open position, let i 
this be selected. The advantages of exposure ! 


of rather 6tout Bamboo canes or Hazel 
I stakes of sufficient length to carry them right 
! through to the flowering season. See that 
I these stakes are carefully sharpened to a 
j point, and take care not to insert them near 
to the stem of the plant. Securely tie the 
plant to the stake, and then, in turn, secure 
the stake to the wires. All will then be well 
for a few weeks, at. least. Later, as the 
lateral and other shoots attain sufficient 
length, they should also receive the support 
of stakes. These stakes should be tied on to 
the wires, and the shoots in turn secured to 
I the stakes. In this way the growths have a 
I kind of espalier like appearance. and are able 
to take full advantage of both sun and air. 
The pots must be stood on tiles, slates, wood, 
or anything to prevent the ingress of worms. 
I prefer tiles or slates. See that no weeds 
are allowed to develop in the soil in the pots. 

__ E. G. 

Chrysanthemums to develop second 
crown-buds.- For several years past there 



Lajlio-Cattleya Myra (Burford variety). From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s garden at- Burford Lodge, Dorking. 


and other segments is charming, and always 
greatly admired. The plant should be grown 
in an ordinary flower-pot, and may with ad¬ 
vantage be suspended from the roof of the 
house, or it may be given an elevated position 
among the other occupants of the side stag¬ 
ing. In either position it prefers plenty of 
light and fresh air, in order to ensure stout, 
robust pseudo-bulbs that will produce a 
strong inflorescence. The pots should be 
half filled with pieces of well-dried Fern 
rhizome taken from the peat, and the com 
po6t may consist of one-half good fibrous 
peat ,the othpr half equal parts of leaf-soil 
and Sphagnum Moss ; also a good sprinkling 
of small crocks. Well mix the materials to¬ 
gether, and pot moderately firmly, but not so 
hard as to prevent the water percolating 
freely through the compost. The plant may 
be repotted, if necessary, soon after growth 
commences, and until thoroughly established 
carefully moisten the compost around the 
edge of the pot, so as to entice the young 
roots to lengthen out, and attach themselves 


to the sun and air all through the day arc 
invaluable, and contribute largely to a suc¬ 
cessful issue. The rows should be 5 feet 
apart, running north to south. Arrange the 
plants, as far as possible, in order of height, 
in this way making them, when finally in 
position, look neat and orderly. In observing 
this rule, too, no plant can overshadow its 
neighbour. Wires, strained between stout, 
upright posts, should have been previously 
erected in the positions allocated to the rows. 
Two rows of wire will suffice in most cases— 
one about 3 feet from the ground, and another 
some 5 feet above the ground level. In the 
case of just a few of the taller plants it may 
be well to strain another row of wire a couple 
of feet above the second one. These plants 
should, if possible, be arranged in a position 
by themselves. Here and there along the 
row other rather stout stakes should be in¬ 
serted, and the wires securely fixed to them ; 
this will be found very necessary when strong 
winds prevail later on in the summer. At 
this period the plants should have the support 


has been a growing tendency to “pinch” or 
“stop” plants of exhibition Chrysanthemums 
in the early months of the year. This has 
been done with the object of inducing the 
plants to develop second crown-buds at a suit¬ 
able period in August, from which bud selec¬ 
tion good blooms invariably follow. Some 
of this pinching of the shoots begins as early 
as March, and is generally continued well 
into April, according to the variety. When 
pinched at the periods just mentioned, the 
plants should naturally produce the first 
crown-buds at the proper time, and when 
these buds are pinched out the strongest sue 
ceeding shoots are grown to the second 
crown-Dud period. In abnormal seasons, like 
the present one, however, the plants do not 
always fulfil what is expected of them, and 
means have to be taken to achieve this object. 
Generally speaking, plants that are pinched 
towards the end of March and the earlier 
half of April may naturally be expected to 
develop their first crown-buds during the 
last week in June. Should they fail to do 
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this, the plants should be pinched again, and 
the resulting shoots should be grown on to 
the next buds, which will be the equivalent 
of second crowns. By the same rule, plants 
that were pinched in the latter half of April, 
with the object of retaining second crown- 
buds, should be expected to develop the first 
crown series by the end of the first week in 
July. If the buds are not forthcoming, the 
point of the shoot should be pinched out, the 
strongest succeeding shoots grown on, and 
the next series of buds secured. It is a good 
plan to keep the plants on the “dry side” 
after the pinching. We have always found 
this has helped forward the development of 
the resulting shoots, and the buds subse¬ 
quently as a consequence.—A. R. H. 


VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN AND SPRING CABBAGES. 
June is a good month to make sowings of St. 
John’s Day, Little Pixie, and Defiance, ordi¬ 
nary Cabbages; also Hardy Green and 
Rosette Coleworts. and Dwarf Green Curled, 
and Dwnrf Gem Savoys, securing from such 
sowings hearts to cut from November till 
March or April. It is easy to make sowings, 
and very small ones of each variety suffice. 
With the soil so moist, growth would be 
rapid, and an abundant supply of plants 
easily ensured. The chief consideration*! in 
sowing seeds of the Cabbage family is to do 
so thinly in shallow drills, taking care, 
should there be at the time exceptional dry 
ness, that the drills be soaked with water 
just before sowing tire seeds. It is better 
after covering up with fine dry soil to leave 
it in that condition than to again give water, 
as the tendency then i3 for the fine surface 
soil on the seeds to bake. Ere germination 
begins, however, the sowings should be pro 
tooted from birds by nets laid over some 
well-branched Pea-sticks laid on the ground, 
or some similar protection must be given. 
Slugs and snails may do injury, but dustings 
of slacked lime, or of soot, given in the even 
ing, will prevent further injury from those 
jK'sts. In the case of bird depredations, 
those lynx-eyed creatures detect the newly- 
germinated seeds, and pull them up, almost 
before the gardener is aware that germina¬ 
tion has begun. The best of all protection 
is by means of nets, as in that way preven 
lion, which is better than cure, is furnished. 
Once a good stock of plants is raised, it is 
so easy to put out a few at a time, as cir¬ 
cumstances or space permit. It is not by one 
simultaneous planting, but by many succes¬ 
sive ones, that a long succession of Cabbages 
is maintained. Again, the securing of large 
hearts is the least consideration. Far better 
have two or three nice small, tender ones than 
one large heart. Also, plants of the varieties 
named do not generally produce large hearts 
or leafage, and can, therefore, be planted 
much more cicsely than is usually the case. 
Market growers generally put out Coleworts 
12 inches apart each way. Any small heart¬ 
ing Cabbage or Savoy may be similarly plan¬ 
ted, the stems l>eing pulled when the hearts 
are cut, and the ground thus cleared. For 
late winter sprouts it is better to depend on 
Scotch, Cottager, or other Kales than on 
Cabbage or Savoy stems. As a rule, ground 
that has carried mid-season or later Potatoes 
just levelled suffices for autumn and winter 
Cabbages. It is, if previously manured for 
the Potatoes, quite rich enough, and is all 
the better for being fairly close or firm. 
Hard stem growth enables the plants to with¬ 
stand severe frosts with comparative ease. 

In sowing Cabbage seeds for the produc 
tion of plants to stand the winter and heart 
in in the spring, some consideration should 
be given to the general conditions of the 
weather, and its influence on the soil. Last 
year the soil was exceptionally warm, and 
sowings made at the end of July and early in 
August did promote early growth, hence the 
bolting ofT to flower so much complained of 
thus spring. If the coming summer be cool 
and moist, sowings of April. Flower of 
Spring, Ellam’s Early. Mein’s No. 1, First 
and Best, or other very early heartero, may 
be made with safety at the end of July. If a 
warm, dry time, then the second week in 
August is soon enough. The conditions of 
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sowing and protection should be precisely the 
same as those advised for summer plantings. 
October is an excellent month for such plant¬ 
ing, although from July sowings the planting 
may be done at the end of Septoml>er. It is 
wise, however, always to make a further sow¬ 
ing of seed of the same or other varieties, if 
larger be preferred, during the third week in 
August, as successional plants for putting 
out are ensured. Whilst in putting out the 
first breadth from the <* . d Ik d it is the rule 
to lift the strongest plants, yet is it wise 1 to 
cast aside any that seem to lie unduly strong, 
as these are apt to lx; rogues, and limy either 
bolt prematurely to flower in the spring or 
give large, coarse-hearted varieties that are 
undesirable. At either season Cabbage 
plants should not l>e roughly pulled from the 
seed rows when collected for planting. It is 
wisest to loosen the soil with a hand fork in 
lifting the plants, as then they come out with 
roots quite unharmed. Such plants, where 
to lx* planted near, should l>e lifted and 
planted a few' at a time, to prevent roots from 
dying. When plants have to lx* purchased, 
the roots are usually very dry. and need a 
good soaking in water first. It is a good plan 
also to immerse the roots, doing a handful of 
plants at a time, in a mixture of row-dung, 
or day. soot, soapy water, enough to make 
a thick paste, and just a little paraffin mixed 
in it. giving the roots a good dip in the solu¬ 
tion before planting. A. D. 


QUALITY OF VEGETABLES. 

SIZE is, and always must b^, a desirable 
quality iu vegetables, but when it is obtained 
at the expense of succulence, flavour, and 
other good points, then striving after it be¬ 
comes a distinct loss. One of the commonest 
vegetables is the Cabbage, and it is the rule 
in nlmost every garden to grow large heads 
and let them develop into great, white, hard 
monstrosities as big as a football. What a 
difference there is between the flavour or 
these and a nice little green Cabbage just 
beginning to turn yellowish-white at the 
heart, a great many people do not know, be¬ 
cause they have never tried the latter. Beet 
root, again, is never so good as when the 
roots are about *2 inches or 3 inches in 
diameter, and the large, tough roots obtained 
by sowing early on heavily-manured soil are 
fit only for cattle feeding. Asparagus is 
often asked for with thick stems, blanched 
for nearly their whole length of a foot or so ; 
but where is the comparison lx* tween them 
and the nice crisp shoots with green tops 
just bursting? The one is coarse and insipid 
in flavour, the other delicate and tender; 
besides, the small ones are easier to grow. 
Big Onions are often grown for the market 
and exhibition, but there are more good solid 
qualities in a peck of nice, well ripened little 
bulbs than in a bushel of the big ones, while 
the keeping qualities of the latter are well 
known to the poor. Many other instances 
could be given. On the other hand, there 
are some varieties that may be good and yet 
large. The modern varieties of Pens, for in¬ 
stance, are far larger than the old round 
seeded kinds, but these have as well other 
excellent, qualities to recommend them. Some 
of the newer varieties of Cos Lettuces grow 
to an immense size, but. if quickly grown on 
good soil, are of excellent quality. We do 
not hold a brief for small and badly-culti¬ 
vated produce; far from it. There is no¬ 
thing worse than vegetables grow'n slowly on 
poor soil, as they are always tough and crude 
in flavour. Nor would we decry size in most 
kinds if quality at the same time is kept in 
mind. But one bad point, encouraged only 
too often by careless or ignorant judges at 
our exhibitions, is the favouritism shown to 
vegetables that have only size to recommend 
them, without any reference to table quality. 
—American (ranien ing. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes failing to set - 1 shall he much 
oblimd if you will tell mo tin- reason and rurndy 
for Tonuito liiids falling? T turn* a few phint> in a 
cold han-to greenhouse fiicinu south, ami no sooner 
do the flower?, wither und the fruit < otnnmnro to set. 
than the buds, with about > inch stidk. full nfT. It 
is not from ovcr-wntcring. us I u><‘ the water cun 
very sparingly. I have experienced the sume trouble 
before alien growing them outdoors.- S. I). M. 

[Want of abundance of sunshine and light 


may be the cause of failing to set. Wheii 
the plants smother each other the flowers 
open feebly and are very deficient in pollen, 
and either drop off wholesale or fail to set. 
The heaviest crops, as a rule, are set on 
those plants trained thinly up the roofs of 
houses, and at this time of year there is no 
necessity to tap these smartly towards mid¬ 
day, the pollen effecting a jR'rfect set with¬ 
out this aid. At the same time, if you have 
not tried this plan, we should advise you to 
commence now. Either tap the bunches of 
flowers with a Hazel twig or else the stems 
of the plants generally with a stick padded 
with cotton wool. If the flowers arc not 
sufficiently exposed to the light, partially 
shorten the leaves, the better to admit more 
sunshine. Grossnees of plants is often a 
frequent cause of failure to set well, and if 
yours are extra rank growing, reducing the 
leaves to about half their original size will 
tend to check this, giving less water than 
previously helping in the same, direction. 
Some varieties Early Ruby in particular - 
usually set such very heavy lower clusters of 
fruit that this weakens the growth consider¬ 
ably. and the later formed flowers fail to « t 
in these* cases. The remedy would be more 
liberal root treatment. It. may Ik; the variety 
cultivated is at fault. Amateur* would do 
well to cultivate Ham Green Favourite or 
varieties of that type, leaving it to others to 
experiment with the mom doubtful setters.] 

Late Broccoli on north borders.- We 

have too many kinds of Broccoli—especially 
so-called late ones. It is bewildering to those 
not conversant with them to know what 
kinds to select, as many of the so called mid- 
sosvson kinds will continue the supply well 
into May. I can see no difference; in the 
kinds of to-day for lateness compared to 
those we grew forty years ngo. Neither is 
there anything to be said in their favour as 
to hardiness. I admit sonic kinds are hardier 
than others, and I have scon nothing to sur¬ 
pass a good stock of Wileove’s, which cer¬ 
tainly is not so hardy as Late Queen. Eclipse, 
Model, and others. Late Broccoli locks up 
the ground from other crops, and this is a 
serious matter in small gardens. This may 
be overcome by putting a single row at the 
end of two or three quarters in the garden. 
This year I had a difficulty in keeping up 
a supply of Broccoli from open quarters after 
the first week in Juno. Extending the season 
may be had bv planting on a north border, 
as often such plants do not suffer from frost 
so much as those in the open.— J. C. F. 

Late Celery. —When Celery is required as 
late in spring as it is possible to get it, the 
seed should be sown on a warm border in the 
open early in May. Space enough must be 
allowed for the seed-bed to produce a suf¬ 
ficient number of plants without transplant¬ 
ing them, an operation which, in the case of 
late Celery, would cheek its grow th too much, 
unless treated with more than ordinary care. 
Therefore, if more plants should come up 
than are wanted, they must be pulled out as 
soon as they have grown an inch in height, 
in order that the plants left may stand from 
3 inches to 4 inches apart each way. It is 
desirable to select a dwarf-growing hardy 
Celery for this purpose. I find Major Clarke’s 
Solid Red stands the winter best. As every 
encouragement must be given the seed to 
vegetate, the surface soil must be kept moist. 
Place a couple of mats on the bed as soon 
as the seed is sown, pegging them down to 
prevent the wind from blowing them off. If 
the mats are allowed to remain on the bed 
for about eight or nine days, the seedlings 
soon appear after they are removed. The 
treatment of Celery to stand through the win¬ 
ter differs somewhat from that given main 
crops. In the first place, no attempt is made 
to get it so large, nor is it expected to be so 
well blanched. Therefore, such deep trenches 
as arc used for ordinary Celery are not re¬ 
quired. Dig out a trench 9 inches deep, and 
in this place 3 inches of rotten manure ancl 
2 inches of soil on the top. The trench is 
then ready for planting. The middle of 
August, is quite soon enough to get out the 
plants. When planted, give a good soaking 
of water, if the weather is dry, and then leave 
them to take care of themselves until the 
lxginning of November, when each plant is 
tied up with a piece of matting, and a little 
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earth worked down from the sides so as to 
earth them up about 2 inches in height. Half 
of tlie stock is left in this condition to go 
through the winter, and the other half is 
earthed up altogether about the middle of 
December. If the winter is not too severe, 
the partially earthed-up plants sustain no in¬ 
jury, and then they receive their final earth¬ 
ing early in February. Under this treatment 
they keep later in spring than the others, 
but in order to make sure of their standing 
through a hard winter they must be earthed 
before severe frost sets in. 


wetzkyana, a stiff, rather upright, growing 
species from the Caucasus, with large, showy 
flowers of a distinct shade of red ; Pyrus 
prunifolia, also known as the Siberian Crab, 
of which there are many varieties; Pyrus 
Ringn, also of the floribunda class, with a 
profusion of bright coloured flowers in spring, 
while the small yellow fruits in autumn are 
also very attractive; Pyrus Heheideckeri, 
hybrid between P. floribunda and P. pruni¬ 
folia, combining the features of its parents ; 
and Pyrus spectabilis, a very old species, 
native of China and Japan. This last forms a 
round-headed tree, and, when laden with 
TDEETC Aiun GUDIIRC I rosy-tinted blossoms, is very handsome. Of 
* MlwU onnUDO. this there is also a variety with semi double 

blossoms. X. 

THE AMERICAN CRAB APPLE (PYRUS I 

CORONARIA). 1 PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS. 

The beauty of the Apple orchards when the This fine flowering tree, a native of China, 
trees are in full bloom is recognised by every ' may lie generally regarded as hardy, though 
artist and lover of Na¬ 
ture, and of the dif¬ 
ferent species and 
varieties which are 
grown solely for their 
ornamental qualities an 
extensive selection 
might be readily made. 

Most of them, however 
dissimilar they may be 
in other respects, all 
flower at about much the 
same time, but the Ame¬ 
rican Crab, in addition 
to its other desirable 
qualities, is later in 
blooming than most of 
its allies, and on this 
account it is particu¬ 
larly valuable. Another 
noteworthy item is the 
pleasing odour of its 
blossoms, which is de¬ 
cidedly suggestive of 
the scent of the Violet. 

The American, or Gar¬ 
land-flowering Crab, is 
native of a considerable 
portion of the Eastern 
United States, where it 
is said to attain a 
height of 15 feet to 
30 feet, according to 
soil and climate. In 
this country it is, com¬ 
pared with many of its 
relatives, of somewhat 
stiff growth, while the 
frequent lobing of the 
leaves forms another 
distinguishing feature. 

The flowers, which are 
of a deep rosy tint 
when in the bud state, 
are in the interior of a 
paler hue, this feature 
becoming even more 
pronounced after ex¬ 
pansion. The fruit is 
green, and of but small 
account, though it has 
lieen used for pre¬ 
serves. The accom¬ 
panying illustration re¬ 
presents a very fine variety, flore-pleno, it is rare to see it in its greatest perfection of 
whose flowers have two or three rows of i bloom in this country. Its flower-buds, lie 
petals, and. as may be seen, they are borne ing formed in the autumn, are exposed to the 
in dense clusters. The individual blooms action of the winter frosts, while those that 
are often a couple of inches in diameter, and, occur in the spring, when the buds are swell- 
as may lie imagined, they make a goodly ! ing, are particularly disastrous, the buds 
show. In other respects this variety is a l>eing so crippled that they are unable to 
counterpart of the type, and, being obtain- expand, with the result that the long flower- 
abls from most of the better class tree and shoots, holding ten to twenty buds, often only 
shrub nurseries, it should be made a note of perfect two or three blossoms. For this 
by those who intend planting in the autumn. I reason a sheltered site in a favoured locality, 
As a sjieeimen tree on a small lawn it is seen | where spring frosts are rarely severe, is Inst 
to great advantage. adapted to the Paulownia’s needs. Where 

Of the Apple or Malus section of Pyrus, to the buds are unharmed, a large specimen 
which the above-named species belongs, there 30 feet or so in height, with a wide spread 
are many beautiful kinds, notably Pyrus bac- i of branches, is a glorious sight in its flower 
cata (the Siberian Crab) and its weeping | ing season, the large, violet-blue blossoms, 
variety, Pyrus floribunda, of a distinct resembling a Gloxinia in form, studded along 
spreading growth, and with coral-red flower- the whole length of the flower-shoot being 
buds, and its variety atrosanguinea, whose extremely beautiful. Last winter the weather 
expanded blossoms are very richly coloured ; j in the south-west was exceptionally severe, 
Pyrus Halleana, suggestive of 1*. floribunda, and many tender plants succumbed, but a 
but with semi double flowers ; Pyrus Niedz fine Paulowivia in the public gardens at Tor 



The ^loulile-flowemt American Crah Apple (Pyrus cornu-aria fl.-pl.). 
From a photograph in Messrs. Paul's nurseries at. Oheshunt. 


quay has never flowered so well as this year. 
The example in question is growing immedi¬ 
ately in front of a cliff some 70 feet in height, 
which protects it from the north and east, 
while it is open to the south and west. In 
France and Spain the Paulownia generally 
flowers magnificently, and I w T ell remember 
the splendid sight presented, early in April, 
some years ago, by the large trees of this 
species surrounding the greut square at 
Ferrol, and which were then in full flower. 
Paulownias are also extremely valuable for 
sub tropical effect if set out from 3 feet to 
4 feet apart, and cut down to within 1 inch 
of the previous year’s growth in the spring, 
just as they arc beginning to break. Then, 
if confined to a single stem, this will attain 
a height of from 10 feet to 12 feet in a sea¬ 
son, and bear enormous leaves, often exceed¬ 
ing 2 feet in diameter. Naturally, no flowers 
are produced where this method is followed. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 
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CHIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS FROM 
SEEDS. 

There is no doubt that the Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus fragrans) is one of the 
most delightfully scented shrubs of our gar¬ 
dens, and each year in its season of flower 
there are invariably references made to its 
claim for space, preferably against a shelter¬ 
ing wall. During a visit recently paid to 
Chedington Court, Dorset, a specimen grow¬ 
ing in the terrace garden, and trained to the 
wall of the mansion, was noticed bearing a 
profusion of its peculiarly shaped seed-pods, 
many of this year’s growth, and some of last 
season’s. One of these year-old pods brought 
home gave but one seed, and, being sown in 
a small pot, produced a plant in less than a 
fortnight, apparently as vigorous as a wed- 
ling can be, and destined, I hojie, to become 
a specimen on a sunny wall. Usually it is 
allotted a place on the wall of the dwelling, 
because it is considered tender, and requires 
some such protection, but I have recollec¬ 
tions of specimens of great age growing on 
the lawn. One in particular I remember to 
have seen on an island lawn at Longford 
Castle, Wilts. Here, certainly, though sur¬ 
rounded by a river, it had much tree shelter, 
which may have much influence in frosty 
spells. Be that as it may, the shrub was a 
large one, and I learnt that it bloomed with 
freedom in the early months of the year. 
This shrub is propagated from seeds* and 
layers, the latter, no doubt, affording the 
earlier flowering, though less vigorous, plant. 
Despite the fact that the Chimonanthus has 
been in cultivation considerably over one 
hundred years, it is comparatively rare in 
gardens even now. There is no real beauty 
in the character or colour of the flower, but 
the scent which pervades the air in its im¬ 
mediate surroundings compels the visitor to 
halt and inquire the source of the fragrance. 
My experience of it is that some years of 
growth and training elapse before it flowers 
—that is, when there is a normal freedom of 
growth, but once this is realised then it 
blooms freely. The seeds are hard-shelled, 
which suggested cutting the outer walls with 
a knife, so that the germ could make an easier 
exit, and, apparently, this was effectual, 
judging by the fact that so few days passed 
before germination took place. Beside the 
species there is a larger flowering form 
known as grandiflora, but it is said size tf 
bloom is gained at the expense of fragrance, 
so that there is no real gain. Scent has fit'st 
claim ; larger blossoms are more decorative 
in a vase when employed for this purpose. 
Ordinary garden soil enriched with a little 
leaf-mould and decayed manure seems to Ik* 
what the Chimonanthus requir<s, and no 
doubt a sunny aspect sots up maturity, which 
will the sooner provide flower. W. S. 

White Wistaria, the. Early in May I found 
this in fine bloom on a wall at Crieket St. Thomas, 
near Chard. It had been planted four years, and 
was growing splendidly. Near by was growing the 
typical form in splendid bloom, also. The white 
form should be most useful to plant on red buildings, 
and if trained over projections, so that the flowers 
can hang down, their value is very much enhanced. 
Frequently the Wistaria is planted in positions quite 
unfitted for it. Where it can be done, the Wistaria 
looks well planted at the foot of some old tree, 
allow ing it to rumble over it.—P okset. 
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QARDKN WORK. 


Conservatory. —No fire-heat will be re¬ 
quired now, and the boiler flues should be 
thoroughly cleaned out, and, in the case of 
the Rochford boilers, the top of the boiler 
should be uncovered and the space between 
the tubes scraped and cleaned, replacing the 
covers ready for lighting fires in the autumn. 
These boilers must be kept clean to do all the 
work they are capable of. Now that the 
weather has settled a little, the ventilation 
must be very free night as well as day. In 
windy weather or during heavy rains the ven¬ 
tilation will be reduced, but in mild, calm 
weather it is impossible to give too much 
ventilation. Under this treatment plants 
last longer and the growth is clean and 
strong. For all the hardiest plants, especi¬ 
ally those which have done flowering, a 
sheltered place should be found outside. 
There will be no excus? for overcrowding 
now, and really good specimens may be 
placed in a prominent position. Climbers 
should be gone over and the growth regu¬ 
lated before they grow into a tangled mass. 
Of course, small conservatories must have 
shade, and many of us, on the score of 
economy, are using permanent shading, in 
the shape of summer cloud or lime. Of 
course, blinds are best, as then when the 
sun is not shining the plants may have the 
full light. Liquid-manure may be given to 
all plants coming into flower, as during the 
time the buds are forming the plant should 
have some extra support. Camellias and 
Orange-trees in tubs.or pots will be better 
outside now in a sheltered place, if possible, 
but they will require the same attention out¬ 
side as was formerly given indoors, and if tjie 
water is pure the syringe may be used every 
evening. Use the hose or the syringe freely 
over the Chrysanthemums every day during 
hot weather. Continue the potting of late 
Chrysanthemums. The early plants will re¬ 
quire a good deal of pinching and tying. All 
Roses and other shrubs in pots that were 
forced should lfbw be plunged outside to save 
watering and to prevent the wind injuring 
them. 


StOV6. —It is not difficult to raise the 
Amaryllis family from seeds, which are best 
sown as soon as ripe. Uimantophyllums or 
Clivias are also easily raised from seeds sown 
now. We sowed the produce of a couple of 
seed pods about three weeks, ago, and little 
sprouts are now pushing through, and will 
soon be ready for potting ofF. We find this 
family flower well when placed in the open 
air for a couple of months, fully exposed. 
Vallota purpurea under similar treatment 
flowers abundantly, and such hard wooded 
stove plants as Franciseeas and Gardenias arc 
more free flowering after a time in the open 
air to complete the ripening. What is termed 
the cool stove will do without fires now, and 
the ventilation should be free and almost 
continuous. Toreuias and other flowering 
subjects in baskets may be taken to the con¬ 
servatory and hung up in the shade. The 
only chance of giving baskets and Fern-balls 
sufficient water is io take them down and 
dip them in a tank, and then hang them up 
again. A dip once a week will keep them in 
good condition. The same course can lie 
followed with Orchids on blocks and in 
baskets which are difficult to water in any 
other way. Allamandos and other plants com¬ 
ing into flower may have liquid-manure often 
now. 


Some winter-flowering plants.— Cvcla 

mens will now be ready for the flowerinj 
pots. Good plants can be grown in 5-incl 
pots, but the largest crowns will make fim 
plants in C-inch pots. They will do well ii 
good loam and leaf-mould, peat, and sand 
half will Ik 1 Kettering loam and the reinainde 
about equal parts of leaf-mould and pent 
with a very free admixture of sind and abou 
1 lb. per bushel of a good artificial plan 
food. Pot firmly, and keep the conns fuirb 
well up. Keep through the summer on coal 
ash beds in frames lightly shaded when th< 
sun is hot, but close and sprinkle early in tin 
afternoon, and open again at night. * Some 
what similar treatment will suit Primula 
and Cinerarias, and all of them will be fount 
very useful in winter. 


Ifl the vineries. —The fluctuating weather 
has required careful watching, especially as 
regards ventilation and damping floors. The 
mid-day damping is very necessary in a 
modern house to sustain the foliage. The 
scalding of the berries generally appears when 
the stones are forming, if it appears at all. 
It is sometimes caused bv very close pinch¬ 
ing, and it is commonly found on Muscat and 
other Vines where the root action is in a 
sluggish state. Root-lifting and an improve- 
ment of the border will help to remove it. 
This is, ol ruiuse, a different thing from 
cracking, which is mainly caused by a too drv 
condition, followed by it flush of wet. The 
extreme dryness tightens the skins of the 
berries, and when moisture is given freely 
the sudden pressure cracks the berries. The 
ventilation is a very important matter now, 
especially early in the morning; in fact, a 
well-built vinery need not lie altogether closed 
now', as a continual circulation is essential 
to healthy foliage, and the swelling and 
maturing of the crop in a large measure de¬ 
pend upon the action of the foliage. A well 
ventilated house seldom breeds red-spider, 
unless the roots and the atmosphere are in 
too dry a condition. 

In the house. -This is a good time to repot 
any Ferns which may require more root 
space. If the roots are healthy the plants 
may be moved to a larger pot with the ball 
entire, or nearly so; but if the plants are 
not all one could wish, some of the old, sour 
soil should be removed, and the plant mav go 
back into a clean, well drained pot cf"the 
same size. 

Outdoor garden.— Violas and Pansies 
which began flowering early will be hclued 
by having the long shoots pegged down and 
a light top-dressing of rich compost spread 
evenly among the plants. Thev will then go on 
flowering, as the shoots pegged down will 
root and form independent plants. Aquilegias 
are very pretty border plants; the hybrids 
are charming flowers for cutting. Seeds mav 
be sown now in a box in a cold-frame and 
transplanted when large enough. The com¬ 
mon kinds may be sown anywhere. They mav 
become naturalised in ‘the wild ga‘rd n. 
}Vhen Tulips go out of flower, and the foliage 
M ML dry and store the bulbs till the 

This refers more especially to the 
old fashioned florist kinds, which are not 
grown so much as they were formerly 
Ranunculuses may also lie lifted when ripe. 
The beds will come in for Begonias, or Bal¬ 
sams, or Celosias, which do well if the soil 
is good. Everybody should have a bed of 
late-sown Asters as a stop-gap, as blanks in 
ji- H an . v season are disagreeable. 
Dahlias are growing freely now, and must be 
carefully tied, to prevent breakage from wind, 
llie dwarf I ompons make showy beds, ne^ed 
down at first, and then iierm'itted to grow. 
Standard Fuchsias and Heliotropes are being 
used in the best gardens now. They look 
well planted over a contrasting groundwork of 
1 lifted 1 ansus or Verbenas, which are com¬ 
ing to the front again. Lot us hope they will 
mat be weakened by overpropagation in heat. 
-''‘Fruit garden. —Finish thinning Peaches 
and Apricots and complete the regulation of 
the young growth. Do not overcrowd either 
fruits or young wood. A good deal can be 
(lone from this onwards by mulching and 
watering, ^specially the trees on a warm 
south wall, \It requires a great deal of cour¬ 
age to thin the fruits sufficiently to keep the 
trees in health and bear well. Branch dying 
in Apricots has puzzled and perplexed gar? 
deners for a long time, and the difficulty has 
not yet been solved. There is, probably 
more than one cause. Planting in light! 
rather loose, over-rich soil has had something 
to do with it. Overcropping has also had 
some influence. I have in my mind within 
the last forty years several cases where the 
trees made splendid progress at first, hut as 
soon as the wall was covered braiuh-dvin*' 
set m, and the worried gardener, after pom 
tiering over the matter, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that, the turfy loam in which the trees 
were planted was too stimulating, and that 
more linn*, wood-ashes, and even sand or 
road-scrapings, were an improvement, and 
later experience strengthens this view Feed 
on the surface, if tin* trees bear freely, but 
do not manure the roots. 


Vegetable garden. —Second early and 
early Peas may yet be sow’n. A good second 
crop may often be gathered from late Peas. 
To obtain this second crop every pod must 
be gathered as soon as fit for use, and the 
plants must be well nourished. Sowing Peas 
on deeply broken up land, where the roots can 
run down into cool soil, helps to keep the 
haulm healthy and vigorous, and a mulch of 
manure on each side of the rows enables the 
plants to keep up their vigour, and as soon 
as the first crop of pods is gathered the 
second crop of blossom appears, and if mil¬ 
dew' is kept off, the pods swell and the crop 
comes to perfection. Some kinds do better in 
this way than others. No Plus Ultra is re¬ 
liable ; Huntingdon, an old Pea of the 
Champion of England type, was good for a 
second crop, and British Queen, a tall, robust 
Marrow, was excellent also. Most of these 
Peas are still in existence under other names 
changed, a little, no doubt, and, possibly, 
improved, hut any free growing, robust Mar¬ 
row Pea, if grown well and kept free from 
mildew, will bear a second crop. Peas are 
among our most important crops, and the 
season cannot lie too long. The ordinary 
routine work will include the destruction of 
weeds and insects, and, probably, there will 
be some watering, especially in" the case of 
Celery, Lettuces, and Cauliflowers. 

-- E. Hobday. 

the comma week’s work. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 1st. —We are busy now pricking off 
biennial and perennial seedlings into nursery 
beds, and this work will be carried on as 
opportunity offers. They are in rows from 
lw inches to 15 inches apart, to give room 
for the use of the hoe between them. All 
newly-budded Roses of last year have been 
supported by stakes and tied" to prevent the 
wind blowing them out. In some cases, buds 
have been thinned. Liquid-manure is given 
where needed. 

July 2nd.— Fruit-trees and bushes are be¬ 
ing looked over and washed with the garden 
engine from time to time to destroy insects. 
If soap and paraffin are used, the two are 
boiled together in a small quantity of water 
to blend, and are afterwards diluted to the 
projier strength. A pound of soap and a 
quart of oil are used to make ten gallons, but 
the strength is sometimes altered, to meet 
special cases. Of course, other insecticides 
are used also, but soap and oil form a cheap 
and effective wash. 

July Jrd.- Wo are still layering Straw¬ 
berries into small pots or otherwise to secure 
enough plants for new beds ns well as for 
forcing. Fruit of most kinds has been, or 
will, be netted up, as the birds are trouble¬ 
some. Flies on Red Currants have lieen re¬ 
moved by cutting off the ends of the shoots 
on which they had commenced oj>erations. A 
free use has been made of mulch, as far as 
1 he manure supply gins, and in other cosls 
the hoe has Ih'cii used frcelv. 

July J f th. Put in more * cuttings of Ily 
d i an go as into boxes, these l>eing stood in 
franies and kept close for a time. Cuttings 
of choice hardy shrubs are lieing propagated 
in a specially prepared bed in a shady posi¬ 
tion under hand-lights. Choice Pinks will 
shortly lie put in under similar conditions. 
An old Strawberry plantation, as soon as 
the fruits are all gathered, will be chopped 
off rather deeply, the rubbish burnt, and the 
ground planted with late Broccoli. 

July bth. There is a good deal of pegging 
and staking to do among flowering plants 
which must be attended to. Hollyhocks have 
been heavily mulched with manure and 
watered. Made a last sowing of early kinds 
of leas. Turnips will be sown after early 
1 otatoes. Planted out more Celery with 
Lettuces on the ridges. Lettuces and En¬ 
dives are sown often now'. Planted more 
I/oeks iri trenches. 

./w/y Cth.~ Commenced budding standard 
Briers. Trenched up a piece* of ground for 
Strawberries. This is usually done in win- 
ler, and a crop of Potatoes taken first, but 
oui supply from that source is insufficient 
now. Begonias and other things for winter 
flowering have l>een placed in 5-inch and 
b-ineh puts, and placed in frames which will 
be kept close for a time and shaded. Cycla¬ 
mens are receiving similar treatment. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Cutting neighbour’s hedge.— I live in a semi¬ 
detached house, with about 20 feet of front garden. 
There is an iron railing, 3 feet high, parting the two 
gardens. Tenant planted, on his side of the rail, a 
Privet hedge, which has grown high enough to ob¬ 
struct a view up the road 1 used to have from the 
front windows. May my neighbour grow this hedge 
as high as he likes? The hedge comes part of the 
way through the railings on my side. May I, with¬ 
out giving notice to my neighbour, cut this Privet 
hedge half-way across on the top? Although it is 
planted uext door, it grows through the iron rail that 
separates the two gardens. A. D. B. 

[You art* entitled to clip away every portion 
of the hedge which* overhangs your garden — 
that is to say, which comes through to your 
side of the railings. With regard to cutting 
the top, you cannot do this, but you can take 
action against your neighbour to make him 
abate the nuisance caused to you. I should 
think if you cut it—or threaten to do so, as I 
suggest—he will see the wisdom of coming to 
terms. —Barrister.] 


BIRD8. 

Death of Indian Mynah (L. F . S.J .—'This 
bird was very fat, and appears to have 
suffered from overfeeding or from partaking 
of food unsuitable to its nature. The proper 
diet for these birds is boiled Rice and milk— 
the Rice so prepared that the grains easily 
separate. They should also have ants’-eggs, 
meal worms, wasp grubs, and other insects, 
dried yolk of egg, and lean, raw meat minced 
fine. Boiled Carrot is also good for them, 
and fruit, such as Grapes, Banana, and rips 
Pear. Omitting to keep up a constant supply 
of grib-sand is often the cause of illness and 
death in pet birds. It is a good plan to sup¬ 
ply the grit in a food tin placed inside the 
cage. This appeared to be a voung bird.— 
8 . S. G. K 

Parrot losing its feathers (Pretty Polly). 
—This trouble may arise from debility, and 
it would be well to administer phosphates, 
with the object of imparting tone to the blood 
and strength to the muscular fibres of the 
body. Parrish’s Chemical Food is a very ex¬ 
cellent preparation for this purpose, and may 
be given in doses of ten to twelve drops on a 
lump of sugar or piece of soft cake, once or 
twice a day. This preparation also supplies 
some of the material necessary for the ela 
boration of new feathers. You might give a 
tonic in the form of a rusty nail or small 
piece of sulphate of iron in the drinking 
water. Supply your bird with green food, 
such as Lettuce, Cabbage, and a few Green 
Peas, when In season. Its diet, while 
nourishing, must not be too stimulating, atid 
no animal food in any form should be given. 
You might vary the diet, giving good sound 
Hemp, Canary-seed, Dari, Maize, and Buck¬ 
wheat in turn. Do not keep the bird in a 
high temperature, but avoid draughts. Give 
it a piece of cuttlefish-bone to nibble at, and 
a constant supply of grit toJkeep the digestive 
organs in good order.—S.%8. G. 

aquamA. 

Goldfish (Mrs. Bradley ).—In order to keep 
goldfish in a healthy condition, a well- 
arranged aquarium should be provided for 
them ; the glass glebes in which they are so 
commonly kept are very unsuitable, and, 
viewed through the sides, give the fish an 
unnatural, grotesque appearance. The shape 
and make of the aquarium should allow a. 
large surface of water to be exposed to the 
nir in proportion to its depth, in order that 
a large quantity of oxygen may be absorbed 
by the water in proportion to its bulk, oxy¬ 
gen being so necessary to the occupants of 
the Aquarium. At the bottom should be 
placed about 2 inches of clean river-sand, 
and over this a layer of fine gravel. A few 
aquatic plants should then be planted in the 
sand, and the roots well covered with the 
gravel to render the setting firm and per¬ 
manent. The b?st water is that from a river 
or pond, hard water being very unsuitable, 
and causing dismsi among the fish. The 
water should be supplied by means of ft small 
watering-can with a fine rose, so as to dis¬ 
turb the sand as little as possible. The fish 
should not, however, be introduced for at 


least ten days or a fortnight, in order that 
the plants may have time to commence 
growth and throw off oxygen. When the 
plants are well established, the aquarium will 
support much more life than when they are 
only just beginning to grow. The water, if 
well balanced and properly cared for, should 
not need changing often; a little must be 
added from time to time to make up loss 
from evaporation. A few water-snails m the 
aquarium help to keep the glass free from 
green growth. The best food for these fish 
is vermicelli, finely crushed; this should be 
thrown sparingly upon the top of the water, 
hut give no more than will be consumed at 
once. 


BEE8. 

Bees In old hives (Robert W. Kennedy).— 
If your bees are in plain box hives without 
frames you would find it very difficult to re¬ 
move them to new hives. If, however, your 
hives contain movable frames, you would find 
it a simple matter to transfer combs and 
bees. You would only have to lift out each 
comb, one by one, and place them in the 
same relative position in the new hives as 
they occupied in the old ones, after giving 
them a little smoko to keep the bees under 
subjection. If the combs are fixtures in your 
old hives it would be advisable to let the 
bees continue to occupy them for one more 
season, and put any swarms they may throw 
off into new frame hives. Then, at the end 
of the season, drive the bees from the old 
hives and join them to those in the new hives. 
You would thereby make the stocks in the 
new hives very strong, and able to do a lot of 
work for you next season.—S. S. G. 


BOOKS* 


“FLOWER DECORATION IN THE 
HOUSE.’ * 

The title of this book explains its object, 
and a very good object, too, in guiding people 
to make the best use of tne plants that 
grow about them in forming a garden in the 
house. And in doing this we may learn more 
about the flowers. If brought from the gar¬ 
den, or shrubbery, or even hedgerow, and 
seen near at hand, many flowers reveal them¬ 
selves to us in aspects that we do not always 
see in them out-of-doors—especially those 
that open and shut every day. The book em¬ 
bodies the wisdom and good taste of the 
authoress, and is likely to be of great service 
to muny who'scare for good flower effects in 
their homes. Her plan is to take the months 
and reap the best flowers of each for her pur¬ 
pose, telling how to place them to the best 
advantage, and paying a good deal of atten 
tion to nappy combinations of colour. 

The best light ever shed on this question is 
the Japanese way of showing the beauty of the 
plant, its form and grace, which are'totally 
absent in our Cauliflower ideals. This way 
has, as yet, too little influence with us, owing, 
perhnj>s, to the fact that few possess the 
beautiful bronze jars ain't vases which the 
Japanese use. But these are not at all 
essential to getting the good effect. Take a 
flower stem of*the handsome Golden Iris (I. 
aurea), or a branch of Magnolia in bud. It is 
easy to place them in simple jars with good 
effect even without the pretence of the techni¬ 
cal learning which writers on Japanese 
flower arrangements dissert on. The essential 
thing for us to be learnt is the study of the 
natural form and whole beauty of the plant, 
and delight in that beauty in simple and in 
single instances, instead of compositions of 
various things in which it is impossible to see 
the grace of any one plant. Little or no trace 
of this good influence is seen in this book— 
the arrangements, good of their kind, nre 
too close and circular in outline, and, there¬ 
fore, we suggest that in future editions open 
and airy ways of .showing the whole beauty of 
a single plant, or of two that go together 
well, should be shown. There are many 
things among hardy flowers, shrubs, and 
trees that invite the simpler arrangement, 


* “Flower Decoration in tne House,” by Gertrnde 
Jekyll. Illustrated. Gout try Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock- 
street, Oovent Garden, W.C. 


and in no other Way can their full beauty be 
so well shown. The things helpful to this 
end are a few narrow-necked and variously- 
formed jars, often of simple material and 
colour. 


CORRESPONDENCE* 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if corresj>cmdents follmo these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the. Editor of Gardening, 17, Furniral street, llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, aiul not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date , queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming ftruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour ami siz> of the same kiml 
greatly assist in its deter mi nation. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruit's for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe aiul other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed 


PLANTS AND PLOWEBS. 

Smil&x ornatus f C. R .).—We have not met with 
Smilax ornatus for many years, and though inquiries 
have been made of several nurserymen, we cannot 
learn of one who now keeps it in stock. Our im¬ 
pression is that it was introduced by Messrs. Linden,"" 
of Brussels, from whom you might possibly obtain it. 

Worms in lawn (Curator).— Lime-water is the 
best remedy. Place 12 lb. of unslacked lime in a 
barrel, and pour 30 gallons of water over it. stirring 
it well, and allowing it to stand for forty-eight 
hours. Water the lawn with the clear liquid, using 
a rosed water-pot, during damp weather, giving a 
good soaking on the evening succeeding that on 
which a good watering has been given. This will 
bring the worms to the surface, when they can be 
swept up and cleared away—unless the worms are 
brought to the surface in this way you cannot get 
rid of them. Certainly; when Moss and other weeds 
such as you mention appear, it is evident that the 
lawn is wet. and the only remedy is to have it 
thoroughly drained, if this can be done. 

Splraas and Deutzias (B.).—When Spiraeas have 
done flowering the flower-sterns should be cut off, and 
the plants, after being hardened, turned out of pots, 
the drainage removed, then put out 18 inches apart 
into good garden soil, where, if occasionally well 
watered, they will make godq growth. Commonly in 
gardens it is the rule to allow the plants to remain 
outdoors in this way two years, u further stock being 
used for the second year’s flowering. The plants be¬ 
come all the stronger. As to Deutzias, cut hack some 
of the old flowering wood, and encourage the forma¬ 
tion of new root-growths, as these flower host the 
following year. The plants may he treated ns ad¬ 
vised for Spiraeas, or they may he kept in pots, the 
pots being plunged in ashes or Cocoa-ghre for the 
summer outdoors, and freely watered. A little liquid- 
manure given occasionally would do them good up to 
the end of August. 

Aspidistra in bad condition IS. Ji. B .).—The 
roots of your plant are evidently in a bad state, 
i/idging by the two leaves you send us. and you are 
only making matters worse by giving liquid-manure. 
Y'ou say nothing as to how long they have been in 
the pots. We should advise you to turn the plant 
otit of the pot and rpmove as much of the old soil 
as you can (in fact-, if the soil is very sour, which 
evidently is the rase, then wash it away by holding 
the roots under a tap), and repot into a smaller pot, 
if need be. You must, however, be guided in this 
bv the amount of roots. See to it. that the pot is 
clean and well drained, using as a compost equal 
parts of loam, leaf-mould, and plenty of silver sand. 
Be very careful with the watering until yon find that, 
the roots are working freely into the fresh soil. 
\void allowing the water to stand in the saucers, if 
vou use such, as such treatment will soon ruin the* 
finest and healthiest of plants 

Peonies not flowering (F . G. Williams).—You 
lo not say to which group the Pa?onies belong, 
though we imagine them to belong to the tree 
section by the quantity of blossoms to which you 
refer. If this is so, the plants are undoubtedly im¬ 
poverished and weak, and require feeding to make 
the requisite growth in spring, so that good flower¬ 
ing wood may be matured for another year. It is 
unfortunate you left the plants so long without ad¬ 
vice as to them. You had better commence feeding 
the plants with liquid-manure, such as cow' or horse- 
dung in solution, and of this you ran give freely 

without fear or stint. If you are in doubt about 

the plants, the Tree-Pieony has woody stems above 
ground, while the herbaceous kinds die down to an 
underground bud or crown each year. A decided im¬ 
provement might ensue were you to dig a 2J feet 
deep trench about the plants, and fill in with rich 
soil. 

Azalea mollis after blooming OF. G. Leiprr).— 
When flowering is over the plants must be gradually 
hardened otr. If this is well done the whole of the 
leaves will he retained in good condition, and when 

all danger from frost is over the plants may be 

plunged out-of-doors in an open spot. A bed of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse is the best plunging material, 
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as it keeps the roots In a uniform state of moisture. 
During the summer the plants must be carefully 
watered, and occasionally a little weak liquid-manure 

f ;iven. Jn this way the flower buds will set quite 
reely, and the blossoms on established plants re¬ 
main fresh for a longer period than those that are 
just lifted from the open ground and taken into the 
greenhouse. Planting out and forcing in alternate 
years are also practised with advantage by many, 
but in either case the principal road to success is to 
see that the plants are properly supplied with water 
throughout the summer and arc not crowded up, as 
a free circulation of air is very necessary to the 
formation of flower-buds. Unless very leggy, we 
should not advise you to prune, as they will nutur- 
ally branch out later on, more especialy if you plant 
them out. 

Potting plants (T.).—Over-potting—that is, 
using too large pots for the needs of the plants—is 
a common defect in potting by amateurs. But, un¬ 
less one knows the respective sizes of plants, it is not 
possible to say what sizes of pots best suit them. 
Generally, taking Begonias, Pelargoniums, and simi¬ 
lar plants, the rule is to get them into about Sj-inch 
pots at the first when small. Then when these have 
become pretty well filled with roots, shift them into 
other pots a size larger. Those would be 5-inch pots, 
or what are commonly called 4Vs. In such pots 
many plants will bloom well. If they be fairly strong 
growers they may be better shifted into G-inch or 
7-inch pots. But in all cases the shift from pot to 
pot should never be too great —that is to say, not 
from pots of 3£ inches to others of G inches, or from 
6-inch pots to 8-inch pots at once. Very often, as a 
result of over-potting, soil becomes saturated and 
eour, because there are so few roots relatively to take 
up the moisture given. In the ease of potted plants, 
because the roots are compact and well under con¬ 
trol, they are best fed by waterings of liquid-manure, 
or with top-dressings of artificial manure spread over 
the soil occasionally, and washed in by frequent 
waterings. That is productive of more satisfactory 
results than from over-potting. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Magnolias Increasing (D. M. Groves).- Magno¬ 
lias are occasionally increased by seeds, which are, 
however, not easily obtainable, while a decided draw¬ 
back to plants raised in this manner is that they 
take some years before they attain flowering size. 
Such being the case, they are in nurseries usually 
propagated either by layering or inarching. Both 
operations require great care and a considerable 
amount of patience, for layers will take three years 
before they are sufficiently rooted to separate from 
the parent plant. The layers may be put down at 
any time; but the autumn is best for the purpose. 
Inarched plants take a couple of years to effect n 
perfect union, after which they must be gradually- 
separated from the parent plant. The length ol 
time required for the propagation of Magnolias ac 
counts for them always realising a good price. Ii 
would be far better were you to purchase a fair¬ 
sized plant. 

FRUIT. 

Pears failing (B. /».).—We fail to discover any¬ 
thing which would lead us to suppose that the 
blackened appearance of the Pears you submit foi 
examination is due to insect agency, and we are 
therefore, forced to the conclusion that the injury i: 
the result of frost and cold winds, which were so 
prevalent during the first three weeks in May. 

Scalding in Grapes (Ethel TP. Graham). —Your 
Grapes are suffering from what is known as scalding, 
which, as a rule, takes place when the berries are 
al>out half-grown, as those you send are. It. is caused 
through late or bad ventilation on a sunny morning 
while the atmosphere inside the house and also the 
berries are saturated with moisture. You will find 
an article dealing fully with the trouble in our issue 
of May 10th, l£K)0 t p. 153. a copy of which can be 
had of the publisher, post free, for 1 id. 

Air-roots on Vines (Ethel W. Graham ).—The 
roots which appear on your Vines are common under 
certain conditions, and are called air or adventitious 
roots. Whilst they remain, they doubtless absorb 
moisture from the air of the house, but in course of 
time they wither up and perish. Really they 
originate in an effort on the part of the Vine to get 
good root-action, and it is quite clear that the proper 
roots are not supplying it. Your best course would 
be to, if possible, lift the Vines next November, 
add some fresh soil, wood-ashes, and bone-dust to the 
border, then replant more shallow. While doing this 
it would also he well to see to the drainage of the 
border. Yes; if you tie the rod down this will cause 
% the buds to break more equally over its whole length. 

Vine falling (J. 8. Aitkin).—You are rather un¬ 
fair in expecting us to tell you the reason why tin 
hunches on your Vines fail to develop, when you 
omit to supply us with a single scrap of information- 
such, for instance, as the name of the variety, 
whether the house is heated or the contrary, if 
you have lifted the roots recently, whether you de¬ 
vote the house to the growing of other plants in 
addition to Vines, necessitating frequent syringing 
and fumigating occasionally to keep down insect 
pests, and, finally, the temperature you maintained 
when the bunches on the Vines began to lengthen 
out and approach the flowering stage? Without 
being enlightened on one or more of these points we 
are not in a position to state definitely the cause of 
the evil. Fumigating with nicotine compound just as 
the bunches began to flower would cause it. so 
would constant syringing of the Vines and bunches. 
When lifting of the roots has been performed re 
cently, and the same have not become re-established, 
the bunches die off in the same mariner that yours 
have done. A cold and dank atmosphere would also 
tend to produce the same effect when the Vines are 
about to come into flower. But all this is mere 
conjecture, and if you will be good enough to afford 
ub a few details bearing on any of the above points, 
or any other information you can give that would 


help in elucidating the matter, we shall be glad to 
help you. 

VEGETABLES. 


Injury to Tomatoes (Inquirer). —It the Toma 
toes you send us fairly represent the condition of the 
remainder of the crop, then we think you arc need¬ 
lessly alarmed, as we arc unable to detect any disease 
whatever. One fruit has what appears to be skin 
bruises, the injury being confined to the outside of 
the skin, or, in other words, it is quite superficial, 
the flesh beneath and the pulp also being in a per¬ 
fectly normal condition. The other fruits arc also 
sound enough inwardly, but outwardly exhibit signs 
of sun scald. This may have been the result of the 
sun breaking through suddenly and running the 
temperature up to a high point before air could be 
admitted, or it might lone been caused by the sun 
shining directly on the fruits after a spell of dull 
weather. The skins in the latter two would, as a 
result of their being soft and tender, be very sus¬ 
ceptible to scalding. The remedy is to well vintilatc 
whenever outer climatic conditions will allow, and 
this will have the effect of rendering the fruits less 
liable to injury. If your house is heated you may 
venture to leave the ventilators open at the top an 
inch or so throughout the night. This will prevent 
vapour or moisture condensing when the sun strikes 
the roof in the early morning. That keeps the 
internal atmosphere dry and in motion during the 
night, and is, therefore, of the greatest service in 
acting as a preventive of disease. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Lily.—Your Lilium candidum has evidently fallen a 
prey to the fungus which has proved so destructive 
to this in recent years. See reply to Miss Shaw, re 
"Orange Lilies failing," in our issue of June 15th, 

p. 203.- Ii. S. — Please send the query to the Editor 

Farm and Home, published at this office.- M .—The 

paper in which you enclosed the specimen of Corn¬ 
flower was swarming with green-fly, as also was the 

plant, hence the trouble.-./. E. Parker.— From the 

solitary leaf you xml. with not a scrap of informa 
tion as to the sort of house the Vines are in, it is 
difficult to assign any reason for the change of colour. 
We should fear, however, judging from the leaf stalk, 

that there is something wrong with the roots.- 

I). T.— Worms are not the cause of the trouble. 
There must be some grubs or other insects in the 

soil.- Winifred Summers .—Your Madonna Lily has 

been attacked by the fungus which has proved so 
destructive of late years. See reply to Miss Shaw, re 
"Orange Lilies failing," in our issue of June 15th, 

p. 203.- Gee Gee.—If you mow the lawn regularly, 

the finer Grasses will smother the one you refer to. 
It would be advisable to cut the rougher Grass off 
with the scythe just previous to using the mowing- 

machine.- A. W. 11 .—Kindly send a specimen ot 

the insect to which you refer, and then we can help 
you. Please also read our rules as to sending full 

name and address.- T. G. W illiams.— Your Pears 

lave been attacked by the grubs of the Pear gnat- 
.nidge. .See replies to Dr. F. S. Arnold and " D. B.," 
in our issue of June 22nd, p. 210. Catnlpa.— Cer¬ 
tainly it would. Why use coal tar when there are 

o many good insecticides now on the market?- 

'’arayh.— Will you please send a complete specimen 
►f each of the plants you refer to? The piece you 
send seems to be a starved root of Horse-radish, and 

is probably due to cultivation.-W\ .S'. —Get the 

" Fruit Garden,” price 21s., Country Life, South¬ 
ampton street. Strand, London, W.C.- I)ore.—We 

■annot find Crambe panieulata mentioned in any 
i»ook of reference we have got, and we doubt if there 

is such a variety.- Thou. Chivy .—Your Pears, from 

the description you give have been attacked by the 
Pear-midge. See notes on p. 210 in our issue of 
June 22.- The Mahnaimn. - You will find an inter¬ 

esting article on Malmaison Carnations in our issue 
A August lsth, 1900, p. 330, a copy of which can be 

had from the publisher, post free, for lid.- Miss F. 

Belloni.—The cutting will help to thicken the hedge, 
and will not in any way check the upward growth. 

-D.—Your Melons and Cucumbers have, no 

doubt, been attacked by the eel-worm. See note in 
our issue of June 22nd, p. 208. 


VAME8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants — James Kelly.— Sempervivum 

Haworthi.-IP. Beadon Woodforde .—The Cockspur 

Thorn (t’rata'gus Crus-galli).- Robert Greeniny.— 

Syringa amurensis.- ¥. IT. J. .S'.— 1, Heueliera mi- 

crantlia rosea, or the cross between micrantha and 
■c.inguinea, known ns Rosamunde; must know some¬ 
thing as to height: 2, Smilucina bifolia; 8, Moltkia 

petriea syn. Erodium petraum.- Ernest Svranwiek. 

—Judging from the hud you send, the Rose is, we 

think, George Nahonnand.- A. M. G. — Rehmannia 

■mgulata. You will find a figure and an account of 

the family in our issue of June lfitli, p. 210.- 

M. L.— The Bistort (Polygonum Bistorta).- 

I. A/.— 1, Rose lmd fallen to pieces; 2, Limnanthes 

Douglasi.- B. A. Hupchild.- Keilln Peruviana.- 

E. B. — Please send a bloom and foliage of the 
Clematis you refer to, and we will then name for 

you.- J. P.—l, Viburnum macrocephalum ; 2, The 

Wayfaring-tree (Viburnum Lantana).- Miss Pen- 

ninytou. — Crassttla lac tea';- M. P. — Pale form of 

Dicrvilla (Weigela) rosea.- K. Daniell.— Cyrtan- 

thus augustifolius. See article dealing with the genus 

in our issue of April 27th, p. 112.- Palmy. — The 

Clustered Bellflower (Campanula glomerata). — — L. S. 

— Anomatheca cruenta.- M. B.—l, Iris sibirica var. 

orientalis; 2, Iris sibirica; 3, Iris graminea.- 

Countess of Southesk.— The Mastcrwort (Astrantia 
major).- Rushicus.— Tamurix gallica. 


Catalogue received. —G. Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone. -A Descriptive List of Strutcherrirs, rtc. 
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VEGETABLES 

JULY SOWN CARROTS. 

For many vear« past I have sown a good 
broadth of th«w. and find them very spr view¬ 
able* for polling during late* autumn, and ex 
tending we* 11 into the month of February. 
Moreou r, they are very much more tender, 
and less liable to decay than roots sown in 
April and stored in the root-shed in Novem- 
ln*r. Here 1 find no necessity to protect 
these young roots during winter, hut where 
severe frost is experienced it is, no doubt, a 
wist? course to adopt, either draw ing the soil 
over the roots not covering the top growth 
or placing a mulch of flaky leaf-soil or 
similar light material l>etween the rows, this 
to be done in the month of November, early 
or late, ns the colder weather threatens. 
Vacant plots will be forthcoming at this date, 
early Peas, Lettuce, or Strawln’rry ground 
affording space. Such plots should have a 
moderate dressing of lime or soot scattered 
over the surface l>efore digging, which should 
be done quite a foot in depth ; then fork the 
same hack, well pulverising the soil to that 
depth. Next, tread it over evenly, then make 
a fine surface, so that drills 1 inch deep and 
12 inches asunder may be got out, these to be 
soaked with water two hours previous to sow 
ing the seed, as quick germination is of para 
mount importance at this time of the year. 
In ease the showery weather of early June 
continues, there may be no need to water 
the drills on some soils, but where it is light 
and sandy, consequently drying so quickly, 
it should certainly be done. The stump- 
rooted type is best suited for these summer 
sowings, and few varieties excel Scarlet 
Model or Early Gem. For experiment, last 
year a few rows of Intermediate, or long 
Cifrrot, were sown, but the result did not 
warrant another trial. They were tapering, 
but too small. Keep a keen watch as the 
seedlings come through the soil, dusting with 
soot and lime if the slugs prev upon them, 
and thin moderately in good time, 3 inches 
being sufficient space for this sowing. 

Jficton. J. Mayne. 


EARLY CAULIFLOWERS. 

In a season like the present, when Broccolis 
were over so early. Cauliflowers are more 
valuable. In some years there is an over¬ 
lapping of these two crops, which at once 
limits the value of tin? Cauliflower. This 
year, however, there was a distinct break 
between them. There are several good types 
of early Cauliflower on the market. Snow¬ 
ball represents a fine type, ns also do Veitch's 
Forcing. Sutton’s First Crop. Carter’s Fore¬ 
runner, and Fidler’s May Queen. The first 
named can be sown outdoors in a sheltered 
spot in September, the resulting plants giv¬ 
ing early heads in the spring. The early 
Dwarf Erfurt is another good stock, and 
may possibly have been the parent of some 
of these newer types. Usually, however, de- 
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pendence is not placed on the outdoor sow¬ 
ings, these being treated more as a chance 
crop. Many gardeners sow' their first Cauli¬ 
flowers as early as the month of January, 
but February 1 have usually found sufficiently 
early to have Cauliflowers ready to follow 
summer Broccoli. For several years I have 
cut the first Cauliflowers from the 7th to the 
14th of June, and seldom does it happen there 
is no Broccoli available at this period, so 
that there is no gain in providing for an 
earlier supply of Cauliflowers. The latest. 
Broccolis are usually very pure in colour; 
indeed, some of these are quite Cauliflower¬ 
like in the purity of their “curd.” Dean’s 
Snowball Cauliflower has an old-estab¬ 
lished reputation, extending hack many years, 
most of the others named being of more 
modern introduction. Magnum Bonum and 
Mont Blanc are two good succcssional kinds, 
which have provided equally satisfactory crops 
as the early kinds already named. 

Wilts. 

LETTUCES FAILING. 

As a constant reader of your valuable paper, I shall 
be grateful if you will give me some hints on growing 
Lettuces? Mine are always dark green and "tough, 
instead of being pale and crisp. The soil is 
sandy loam. The garden slopes to the south and 
east, and is very sunny and rather dry. When ought 
Lettuces to he planted, and if. like myself, one has 
practically no glass, can one buy plants in the spring, 
so as to have them ready early? When ought they 
to he ready? I do not mind whether they are Cos or 
Cabbage, so long as they are fit to eat." What are 
the best kinds to get ? Any hints as to how to pro¬ 
duce them and the best wav to ensure a regular 
succession will he most welcome.—(M rs.) N. Livy. 

[Wo arc somewhat at a loss to understand 
why you should fail with Lettuces, seeing 
that vour soil, also locality, favour quick 
growth. It is seldom Cabbage Lettuces fail 
to heart well, except in the very hottest 
weather, when they are apt to run to flower; 
but early spring, autumn, and early winter 
plants ought to give good Lettuces, whether 
it be Cos or Cabbage varieties. We will as¬ 
sume that you make a sowing of both kinds 
quite early in July on ground that is in fairly 
ood heart -that is, ground that is not ox 
austed with carrying a previous crop, such 
as Cabbage, Broccoli—in fact, any of the 
Brassica family. If so, give the plot an ordi¬ 
nary dressing of partly decayed manure, dig¬ 
ging this in a good spade deep. As soon os 
dry enough, tread the ground lightly, and 
take out drills 1 inch deep, 12 inches asunder; 
and if the soil is found to be dry, apply water 
with a small can an hour or so previous to 
sowing the seed, which should be done thinly, 
as Lettuce plants hardly pay for planting 
during very hot weather. When the seed¬ 
lings appear, dust lightly of an evening to¬ 
wards dusk with slaked* lime, as slugs are 
particularly fond of young Lettuces; also 
ply the flat hoe between the rows, and, when 
large enough to handle, thin out the plants 
9 inches to 12 inches apart; and, should the 
weather still keep dry, water thoroughly twice 
or thrice each week. Under this treatment, 
you should experience no difficulty in having 


nice firm heads of the Cabbage varieties, the 
Cos retjuiring to be tied in towards the top 
with a hand of raffia or similar material, this 
assisting tin* centre to blanch or heart. 'I bis 
tying should be done in dry weather; at least, 
the plants must he dry, or rotting may ensue. 
Sowings should he made once a fortnight up 
to the end of August, hut the sowings at the 
end of July and first half of August should 
provide plants for autumn use; and as the 
nights usually get colder towards that date, 
transplanting may he done when they become 
fit, lifting each plant carefully, so that the 
tap-root is not broken, an important item 
not to he lost sight of. Set out the plants a 
like distance as recommended when sowing 
and thinning out the crop. The sowings 
from the end of August or first week in Sep 
tember will provide material for standing 
through the winter, which should be planted 
on warm, sheltered borders about half the 
distance previously advocated, these to be 
thinned out and transplanted about tin* 
middle of February, or as soon as the 
weather allows. These should be fit for the 
table towards the middle of April. Fort 
nightly sowings should he made from early 
February, choosing a warm corner or border. 
If you have a few frames not required for 
other purposes, you may well fill them with 
good-sized plants towards mid October, lift 
ing them with good balls of soil and roots, 
and placing just clear of each other, of 
course, covering the roots with fresh soil. 
Give a thorough watering, and do not cover 
with the glass lights until frest threatens or 
during heavy rain-storms during November 
and later. Give plenty of ventilation when¬ 
ever the weather allows. Treated thus, a 
supply can often be had up to Christmas, re¬ 
moving all decaying leaves as soon as seen. 

Good Cos varieties to sow for summer and 
early autumn use are Mammoth White. Paris 
White, and Alexandra White, Hardy White 
Cos being the most reliable for standing the 
winter. All the Year Round. Perfect Gem, 
and Royal Albert are all good Cabbage 
varieties, few surpassing the first two men 
tinned. They can also he sown early and 
late, but the hardiest for standing the whi¬ 
ter is Lee's Hardy Green and Hardy Ham 
mersmith. We have gone into this matter 
at great length, in the hope that other reader:; 
who may have experienced anv difficulty in 
getting gcaal Lettuces may benefit. If you 
have a greenhouse, and could sow a pan or 
box towards the end of January, eventually 
pricking out the plants at the foot of a 
south wall, quite a fortnight would be gained ; 
but at that early date they require much at¬ 
tention in hardening and preventing the slug s 
from eating them.] 


Coleworts. — Whilst a Cabbage un¬ 
doubtedly, the Cole wort, in both its forms of 
conical hardy green and broad, flat-headed 
rosettes, differs from ordinary Cabbages in 
fitness, for one season only, in texture and 
flavour and in rapidity of hearting in. Larg- 
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breadths have the demerit of turning in 
pretty much all at once—by no means a bad 
characteristic for a market grower, who 
pulls the plants and bunches them as he goes, 
but inconvenient for a private gardener or 
cottage gardener, who wants heads to be turn¬ 
ing in in good succession. That desideratum 
is best secured by making two sowings at 
intervals of a couple or three weeks, and a 
couple of plantings from each sowing. Cer¬ 
tainly the first sowing should have already 
l>een made, but a farther one can be made 
at once. These useful Coleworts may be 
planted but 12 inches apart, and thus 250 
plants can be put out on to a rod of ground, 
it is useless to sow Coleworts in the autumn, 
as the plants will certainly bolt in the spring. 


TURNIPS. 

Up to midsummer the weather could not well 
have been more congenial to the growth of 
this vegetable, frequent showers and cool 
nights being very favourable to this root. It 
is during the next three months that the gar¬ 
dener, as well as the amateur, finds it difficult 
to get good, crisp roots. Although the 
weather be ever so hot and dry, much can 
be done in the preparation of the ground— 
selection of site, method of sowing, thinning, 
and after treatment to ward off the persistent 
attacks of the Turnip-fly. In the first place, 
select a cool spot, such ns a northern asjject 
usually provides in the majority of gardens. 
Get this well manured and deeply dug, and, 
if not in any way stiff, it may at once be trod 
over and made quite firm, which Turnips re¬ 
quire. One mistake too often made in small 
gardens is sowing too great a breadth at one 
lime. This is all very well towards August 
and early September, when the days are get¬ 
ting shorter and the nights much cooler, but 
it is a waste of seed to do this until the 
month of August is with us. From early 
March up to the date just mentioned only a 
small quantity of seed should be sown, and 
the drills, 1 inch deep and 15 inches asunder, 
should, in dry weather, Ik? soaked an hour or 
so previous to sowing. In a few days the seed¬ 
lings will be coming through, when birds are 
often a nuisance, to say nothing about the 
flies ; therefore, a dusting of lime and soot can¬ 
not well be too early applied, neither can too 
many root waterings be given during spells of 
drought, when, under this treatment, thinning 
is quickly carried out, with little or no detri 
incut to the crop. Hoeing, too, plays a very 
important part in accelerating growth—a 
necessity if a really good Turnip is to be 
had. How is it garden Turnips are seldom 
so good ns those grown in a farmer’s field? 
Is it the better manure they get, or the roll¬ 
ing and frequent hoeing the crop gets? Crops 
to withstand the winter naturally do not re¬ 
quire the exceptional treatment recorded 
above, but even with these sowings the ground 
should be got into a fine tilth, and here I am 
inclined to think a mistake is too often made. 
Garden labourers are too fond of the rake; 
they imagine that if a plot of ground has been 
dug with a spade and the bigger clods 




Turnip Golden Ball. 


chopped here and there, it is unnecessary to 
fork over the ground. The rake only makes 
a fine surface ; it docs not touch the ground 
below an inch deep; consequently, the roots 
refuse, or, rather, they cannot, |>enetrate into 
the soil below, as they should do, resulting in 
tlm growth being slow and the flesh tough 
when pulled. 
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Assuming early Cauliflower, Potatoes, or 
Peas have occupied the ground intended for 
late Turnips, a moderate dressing of soot and 
wood-ashes should be scattered over the sur¬ 
face previous to digging back with the spade. 
Then the whole plot should bo forked over 
and either a light roller run over it or trod¬ 
den down with the feet. Next, rake down 
and draw the drills, sow the seed thinly, and 
again rake the surface. The thinning ought 
to ba done in showery weather, or a few 
hours after watering has been done, which 
would practically mean next morning. From 
July onwards allow a distance of 6 inches 
between each plant, and, as regards varie¬ 
ties, few can surpass Extra Early Milan, 
Early Snowball, Red GIoIk*, Golden Ball, and 
Chirk Castle. 

In many parts of the country winter Tur¬ 
nips have to be stored, but tlm cooler they 
can be kept the better, and too great a bulk 
ought not to be stored together, or they 
quickly begin to shoot out, when flavour de¬ 
teriorates. Turnips keep best in the ground, 
provided severe frost does not occur, so that 
the wisest step is to take under .cover only 
enough for ten days or a fortnight, lifting the 
whole before new growth begins in spring, or 
the roots will be worthless. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Asparagus bed failing. -Four years ago I made 
a new Asparagus bed with three-year-old roots. The 
ground was thoroughly prepared, well trenched, and 
heavily manured; and, the .soil here being heavy, a 
good quantity of lighter soil was added. The plants 
were put in in furrows about 4 inches deep, each 
furrow being 2 feet from the other, and about 
is inches between each plant. Annually since. 1 have 
given a top-dressing of salt and liquid-manure in the 
summer, and in every way I know of the bed has 
received attention, yet the heads come up very 
sparsely, and thin, and very irregularly. I should he 
niueh obliged if you would give me your advice what 
is now the best course to adopt?— A Subscriber. 

[You erred in planting your Asparagus bed 
with three-year-old roots, and we are afraid 
that it will never do more than yield moderate 
results. The method pursued regarding the 
preparation of the soil was perfectly correct, 
and the care taken in the planting also, and 
had you made use of one-year-old roots, or 
have sown seed instead, you would, if all 
had gone well, have been in a position to 
cut fine, vigorous heads now' instead of the 
thin, weakly growths you complain of. We 
think, under the circumstances, your best 
plan would be to make another bed on the 
iine.s indicated, as bed* formed of old roots 
are seldom, if ever, satisfactory. If you have 
another bed to cut from in the meantime, 
you might, by giving this particular one a 
whole season’s rest, and by dint of liberal 
feed'iig, improve its condition ; but we fear a 
good many of the crowns or roots are dead, 
and that it is not worth troubling about. We 
therefore reiterate the advice given above as 
to the making of a new bed. and do the best 
you can with the present one till such time as 
the former is old enough to supply “grass” 
fit for cutting.] 

Bolting Cabbages. I did not suggest in 
some recent observations concerning bolting 
Cabbages that in lifting plants from a seed 
bed to put out. nil the strongest oiks should 
be rejected. When any stock is absolutely 
pure, there is very little difference to be seen 
in the bulk of the plants, as character is well 
preserved. In such ease there are none to 
reject, because none are rogues. It is in the 
ease of stocks that may or do contain, jx*r- 
haps, but 5 per cent, of logins to which the 
suggestion applies, as these rogues are in¬ 
variably the strongest. Any good gardener, 
such as “W. 8..” for instance, would detect 
these in a moment, but no bead gardener can 
very well note every little thing in his i-eed- 
beds, and when he instructs one of bis men 
to lift plants from a seed-bed and plant tl cm 
out, it is very natural the man should pull 
all the strongest first, not noticing the differ¬ 
ence. which a keener eye would detect. As 
to other causes for premature bolting, I be¬ 
lieve it w ill bo found that from July or early 
August sowings in hot, dry seasons that 
feature is more common than from similar 
sowings in cool, damp seasons.—A. D. 

A good frame Carrot. -The familiar 
Short Horn Carrots have l>ccn long asso¬ 


ciated with the garden frame for early spring 
crops, but there is now a longer rooted kind 
which is much enployed for this purpose. 
This is Carter’s Long Forcing. The value 
of the common stocks "of Short Horn Carrots 
is their early maturity, but their size does 
not satisfy everyone. The newer long rooted 



Turnip Chirk Castle Black Stone. 


variety is quit:? as early, and is. therefore, 
more attractive and economical where space 
has to lie considered. Where so many err 
and hinder the progress of their crop is by 
sowing too thickly. In so small a space 
as is afforded by a two-light frame, one is apt 
to sow too thickly, but curliness, jointly with 
that of good roots, is the aim of most gar¬ 
deners, and which is the? better secured by 
thin sowing. It is true one may pull small 
roots from the? bed for early use, and thus 
provide space for succeeding ones to develop, 
but. it is well, perhaps, to remember that 
while this is being done the early outdoor 
sowings are advancing, and even overtaking, 
the privileged frame stock. It is not econo¬ 
mical to be pulling Carrots from a frame 
when they are more easily grown outside. 
Long Forcing has quite sujierseded all others 
in the forcing ground, for the reasons above 
stated. W. S. 

Potato Midlothian Early. I saw an ex¬ 
tensive breadth of this new early Kidney in 
an open field at Chcssington, Surrey, the 
other day. The crop was grown from Scotch 
seed. The breadth, considerably over an 
acre in extent, was one of perfect and robust, 
growth. The ground, a sandy loam, bad 
been ordinarily manured and ploughed, yet 
the growth was equal to what might have 
been seen in good gardens. The market 
grower had then lifted several roots for own 
eating (June 18th), and found good-sized, 
handsome tubers, that gave capital quality 
when cooked. That fact speaks volumes for 
a variety which could not be planted until 
April, and then in au open, exposed fieid. 
There is no doubt Midlothian Early bears a 
close resemblance to the Duke of Vork. In 
an extensive trial of early Potatoes in an 
open field at Mark’s Toy, last year, not only 
did Midlothian Early give the best, crop, but 
was earlier also than Duke of York, both 
stocks being from Scotch seed. The flesh of 
both Potatoes is rather yellow, hence they 
have much better flavour than is found in 
white-fleshed Potatoes. K. S. 

About Rhubarb (H\ //.). —Yours are very anius- 
ini; questions, and the inference is that the gardening 
instructor is not abroad in your district. We had 
thought, all the world knew that the portion of 
Rhubarb consumed was the stem on which the leaf 
is produced. Still, should anyone like to lioil and 
consume the leaves, as Spinach, lie can do so 
although we think one taste would satisfy him. 
Rhubarb does not. in any sense represent a fruit. 
The only ** fruit ” it produces is its seed, and no 
one would care to eat that. Nothing is properly 
termed a fruit that does not come from flowers, 
hence, whilst Apples, Bears, Gooseberries, Currants, 
Walnuts, and small nuts arc fruits, so, too, are all 
seeds, although all these may not he catahle. Be¬ 
cause we choose to have the stems of Rhubarb 
cooked and eaten with sugar, it is none the less a 
vegetable than is Celery eaten raw with salt, or 
Seakale, or Asparagus. Still, every plant which pro¬ 
duces fruits, seeds, stems, or leaves for eating or 
otherwise, belongs to the vegetable kingdom. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PYRUS HALLIANA. 

Though by some authorities kept distinct 
therefrom, this is usually regarded as hut a 
variety of Pyrus florihuiula, better known in 
gardens ns Pyrus Mains florihuiula. This 
last is a low tree well adapted for planting 
either as a single specimen on a lawn or in 
a group of three to five. From its spreading 
hahit, ample space must be allowed for its 
development, and then from its distinct, yet 
pleasing, style of growth it forms in the 
spring months a really delightful feature. At 
that time the horizontally-disposed branches 
are laden with small Apple-like blossoms 
hanging on long stalks, and disposed in 
clusters for a considerable distance along the 
shoots. In the bud state they are coral-red 
in colour, but the interior is so much paler 
that after expansion they become almost 
white. That herein figured as P. llalliana. 
which is also known as P. Parkmannii, is 
som times met with as Pyrus fleribunda flore- 


colouring at the approach of winter, when 
the slirul) becomes bare of leaves, have a 
very pretty effect. It often happens, how¬ 
ever, that specimens which flower freely do 
! not set. fruit. Last week in Sussex I saw a 
large bush, fully H feet in height, which was 
still holding a goodly number of its later 
flowers, and whose shoots were freely studded 
with little fruits about the size of a boot- 
button. With its thickly-branched, sturdy 
habit, and fierce spines it would rival Col- 
letia spinosa and C. cruciata as an impervi¬ 
ous hedge plant, but none of these are suf¬ 
ficiently common to be used for this purpose 
in England. - S. W. Fitzhekbert. 

Abutilon Vitifolium. — This charming 
shrub or small tree affords a delightful pic¬ 
ture in the south-west in mid June, and is 
especially beautiful when grown as an isolated 
specimen in a position where its blossoms are 
thrown into high relief by surrounding 
greenery. Large specimens 15 feet or 20 feet 
in height, and almost ns much through, 
covered with lavender or white flowers, each 
3 inches to 4 inches across, nre most deeora- 


flowered form is of a deeper shade of colour 
than the common kind, and is especially 
valuable from being later in blooming than 
the others, added to which the double flowers 
last in beauty for a longer period than the 
single ones. A very distinct Kibes of this 
section is Gordonianum, the flowers of which 
in point of colour are about midway between 
those of It. sanguineum and R. aureum, being 
of a peculiar reddish-orange tint, like yolk of 
egg colour. The golden-flowered Currant (R. 
aureum) is also a handsome shrub, and 
flowering, as it does, about the same time as 
R. sanguineum, it is well suited for associa¬ 
tion therewith. Several varieties of the 
golden-flowered Currant arc to be found in 
catalogues, but the points of difference be¬ 
tween them are slight, and a good form of 
the ordinary kind is from an ornamental point 
of view quite equal to any of the others. 
The bright green glossy foliage of R. aureum 
renders it very attractive even when out of 
bloom. In R. speeiosum the flowers resemble 
those of a Fuchsia. In growth and foliage it 
resembles the Gooseberry. A well-flowered 



pie no. From the ordinary form of P. flori 
bunda it differs in the flowers being semi- 
double, and also in their brighter colour, but 
in this latter respect it is not the equal of 
P. floribunda atrosanguinea. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 


Citrus trifoliata. Th is hardy Drang.* is 
often very attractive in the garden in the 
month of May, though, in some cases, it re¬ 
fuses to flower satisfactorily. It should )m* 
planted in the warmest and sunniest spot 
available, so that its wood may be well 
ripened. The pure white flowers are about 
2 inches apart, and, in the most free-flower¬ 
ing examples, are carried in such profusion 
as to render the bush a sheet of white. One 
in South Devon is 7 feet in height, and as 
much through. It was originally planted in 
front of a low wall, which it has long since 
overtopped. It annually flowers with the 
greatest freedom, and invariably j>crfects 
fruit, thirty or more often being borne on the 
bush. These fruits are about the size of an 
Apricot, and, when they assume their yellow 
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tive in the garden. Unfortunately, this 
1 Abutilon often refuses to grow, and in one 
I garden that l know' a number of plants 
that have been tried died before they were 
feet in height. In most gardens where they 
are at all largely grown a certain proportion 
of the finer specimens, 15 feet or so in height, 

| dies every season, without any apparent 
I cause, and in Devon and Cornwall it is 
looked upon as a short-lived shrub.- S. W. 
Fitzhekbert. 

The flowering Currant (Ribes sangui¬ 
neum).—Among the earliest flowering shrubs 
the old-fashioned flowering Currants, from 
i the brightness of their colouring, are worthy 
| of note. The finest of all the dark-coloured 
kinds is R. sanguineum atro-rubens, which is 
of a deeper and more glowing tint than the 
ordinary form, and should be included in any 
' collection of flowering shrubs, however 
I choice. A good contrast to the above is albi- 
dum, the flowers of which are of a delicate 
blush hue, and in some individuals almost 
white. Another variety perfectly distinct, 
but not nearly so showy ns either of tho 
above, is glutinosum, the flowers of which 
arc of a pale pinkish lilac tint. The double 


bush is extremely pretty, and lasts in good 
condition for a long time. Though quite 
I hardy in the ojien ns a bush in the milder 
parts of England, it is usually seen against a 
i wall. 

Cornus Mas.- The Cornelian Cherry, as 
j this little tree is called, is a valuable winter¬ 
flowering subject, blossoming in February 
and March, and being a conspicuous sight 
when its leafless branches, studded with yel- 
j low' flowers, are seen against a background 
j of some dark evergreen, such as Yew or 
Holly. The small flowers, fashioned like the 
j spokes of a wheel, are not individually 
showy, being distinctly inferior in this re- 
! sj>ect to the blossoms of the Witch Hazel 
(ilamamelis arborea), but the profusion with 
which they are borne on every spray and 
I branchlet renders the tree a cloud of pale 
yellow. The name Cornelian Cherry is de¬ 
rived from the oval fruits that follow the 
flowers. These fruits are about half an-incli 
in length, and in the autumn become bright 
I red in colour. There is a variegated form of 
I this Cornus that is often grafted and grown 
I si.s a standard. S. W. F. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSE8. 

TEA ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 
There are Tea Roses that yield pretty buds, 
s„rh as Mme. Falcot, which anyone can grow, 
and there are the superb varieties, such as 
White Maman Cochet, which requires good 
soil and much skill on the part of the culti¬ 
vator to bring the blooms to perfection. It 
is with this latter type that I propose to deal 
in this article. The 

Situation of the Rose garden w an im¬ 
portant detail. Many of our Rose exhibitors 
cannot grow Tea Roses, and they rarely exhi¬ 
bit a good bloom of this class. This is owing 
to the situation and soil of their Rose gar- 
dcu I do not sav this to discourage anyone 
from making the attempt, but it must be re 
m« inl>ered that Tea Roses require a situation 
free from mists, damp, and from injury by 
soring frosts. If it were possible to select a 
site, j would suggest that where one can ob- 
1 ii„ it a gentle slope to the south or south east 
would be best. Also there should be ample 
protection from the cold winds of the north 
and north-east. Although Rases-especially 
Tea Hoses - glory in sunshine, they like to be 
shielded from it in the middle of the day, if 
this can be obtained without stuffiness. A 
walled-in garden is not at all an ideal 
spot for Roses, because it engenders mildew'. 
As to the soil, here, again, we cannot always 
give the Rost s what they like, which is a sort 
of brick earth, w ith plenty of grit intermixed ; 
but one thing we can do, and that is, make 
raised beds and see that they are well drained, 
and plenty of grit added, if the staple is at all 
heavy. It must not be inferred from this that 
a light sandy soil is best, l^ict the soil lie well 
trenched, and add cow and pig manure liber¬ 
ally to the bottom. Bone meal is a capital 
aid to good blossoms, if applied each season 
in spring to the top soil and hoed in. When 
the plants are established, a liberal dressing 
of cow and pig dung should be dug in every 
November, ami in the early summer give the 
trees, once a week, liquid-manure made from 
the same material, or drainings from a farm¬ 
yard heap, with soot added. With the excep 
i ion of bone-meal, I would advise keeping to 
farmyard manures in liquid or solid form, 
smil I am persuaded the best results follow 
judicious applications of liquid-manure, not 
grudgingly given, if we have good healthy 
pi ants. 

Varieties and stocks.- -What to plant, 
or on what stocks the Roses should be 
budded, is an important detail. For my part, 
I would not desire anything better than 
short standard Briers, with about H 
to 2 feet stems. These, if carefully 

selected with good fibrous roots, and 
planted in October and early November, on 
the same day as they are obtained from the 
hedge-rows, will give by far the best results. 
It, is true they are more exposed to severe 
winters, but a liberal wrapping of dry 
Bracken. Fern, or Gorse, will usually bring 
them through. The Brier cutting is the beet 
stock for dwarf plants, and next to that the 
seedling Brier. When planting, allow about 
3 feet between the rows, to enable the manure 
to be applied without hindrance. These 
Briers should be budded early in July, tak¬ 
ing the buds from old plants that yield good, 
strong shoots. The buds should lie just on 
the move. For the novice who cannot obtain 
buds easily, it will lie best to start by pur¬ 
chasing plants, at same time planting some 
Briers which he could bud the following sum¬ 
mer from buds obtained from bis purchased 
plants. If early blooms are d esired, and any 
walls are available, by all means plant a few 
of these delightful Roses against such walls. 
One mat have such varieties as Comtesse de 
Nadaillae quite 4 feet to ft feet in height upon 
walls, and I have seen Maman Cochet cover 
ing a wall fully H feet high. When so planted, 
b-ave a saucer like cavity around each plant, 
and see that the plants are liberally fed with 
liquid manure during the growing season. 
This cavity should he filled lip with decayed 
manure. When planting standards or half- 
standards do not forget that the roots must 
be very near the surface, and carefully spread 


out—not bunched up like a Birch-broom. 
Put a stake in the ground before planting. 
Tread the soil firmly, and then cover the sur¬ 
face with some well rotted manure. Do not 
put manure immediately near the roots, and 
on no account use, as a winter mulch, manure 
that is likely to hold a lot of water. In plant¬ 
ing, the roots should be trimmed over and 
the cuts made on the under side, so that the 
cut part rests on the soil. It is well to leave 
the roots of Rose plants from 6 inches to 
8 inches long. Briers have their roots short¬ 
ened back rather more than this. 

Prunino Tea Roses is often done for us 
by the frost, and not infrequently one must 
prune down to the ground, or, at least, until 
healthy pith is found. Keep on cutting until 
white pith is seen. If brown, the after-growth 
w'ill lie useless for good blossom. Where the 
season allows of it. a growth or two on each 
tree should be retained a good length, to be 
afterward? removed, as this aids the roots 
considerably in the more abundant leafage 
provided. These plants that are growing 
upon walls may have their growths retained 
much longer. I refer to what are known as 
the non. climbing sorts, because, of course, 
climbers are left as long as possible. If the 
hard growths, instead of being cut back, be 
tied over in half-moon fashion, the lower eyes 
are induced to break, and some fine flowers 
are thus obtained, but for exhibition Teas 
severe pruning must generally l>e adopted. 

Rosa. 


A GOLDEN PILLAR ROBE. 

For a really good rich golden-yellow Rose 
that can be used for pillars or standards there 
is no variety that can compare with Billiard 
et Barre. The buds are of a delightful colour, 
and, although the open flowers are rather 
paler, yet some pillars of this Rose provide a 
very rich bit of colouring among dark red 
Roses or other suitable combinations. All 
who have found the need of a good golden 
Rose, and have hitherto failed to obtain what 
they have desired, would, I think, be satisfied 
with Billiard et Barre. Two-year-old shoots 
will blossom well. It is a good plan, if this 
Rose is required to grow' ns a pillar, to plant 
out yearling plants about a yard apart, and 
the first- season cut down to two or three 
eyes. That same summer tie the shoots up 
to 3-feet canes, and the following spring do 
not prune at all. if the growths have wintered 
well. This latter detail can be assisted by 
binding hay-bands around the growths when 
weather is very severe. Some bush plants of 
that lovely Tea Rose Lena, or of Perle des 
Jaunes, would make suitable dwarf sorts to 
mingle among these pillars, and they would 
give some blossom, of course, the first year. 
These could be planted 18 inches apart, be¬ 
cause when the plants of Billiard et Barre 
rise above them the. latter would have ample 
room for development, and a really beautiful 
golden bed would be the result nfter two 
years. Standards of this Rose are very 
effective, and it makes a splendid spreading 
head. It is worth some extra care in pro¬ 
tecting, for golden yellow Rcses are none too 
plentiful. W. X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black blotch on Bose foliage.— Enclosed are 
some blighted leaves from Gross an Teplitz Roses. 
Last year many of my bushes were attacked by this 
blight, and nearly all the leaves fell off. Can you 
tell me the cause and what to do to stop it? My 
hushes are protected from north and east winds. 
The garden is half-a-inile from the sea, and 280 feet 
above it.-D orset. 

-I live on the border of a big pond or small 

lake, and grow beautiful Roses with great success, 
using ordinary stable-manure for them: hut 1 am 
terribly troubled by the black-spot disease. This has 
particularly affected the Uloire de Dijon, and quite 
ruined some tree, on a pergola that slopes down to 
the water. The Roses are rather crowded with Lilies 
and Delphiniums, but in many places the disease has 
come on some China Roses where there is plenty of 
room. Please tell me how I can get rid of this 
trouble?—M. H. H. 

[This parasite, known as Actinonema rosa?, 
is very rife this season, probably owing to 
the wet ami cold weather we are having. 
Some Rose growers pay little hoed to this 
pest, but it so disfigures the plants that one 
would wish to grow one’s Roses free from it, 
if possible. Bordeaux mixture will check the 
ravages of the parasite, but this should have 


been applied earlier. You might spray the 
plants at once, and at least you could do no 
harm, and you would prevent it spreading to 
the young foliage. Where this black blotch 
occurs annually, it is, we believe, an indica¬ 
tion that the Roses need transplanting. We 
rarely find this disease upon Rases growing 
in a good, well-tilled soil. We should ad- 
vis3 you to transplant next autumn, and, if 
possible, have the soil trenched, working in 
at same time some lime, if you have reason 
to Ix-lievt* vour soil is deficient of this. Free 
drainage should also be afforded—artificially, 
if necessary.] 

Bose names.—Will you kindly name the accom¬ 
panying Roses, and give advice as to treatment and 
pruning, of which they have as yet had hardly any? 
No. 1 has been planted about eighteen months, and 
has little blossom. Nos. 2 and 8 have been planted 
al>out three years, and are blooming freely this year 
on a rather primitive arrangement of poles and trellis, 
hut 1 am anxious to know bow to keep them good 
bloomers? - HOTHIS. 

[No. 1 is Aglaia. This is a very ally 
bloomer until the plants are about three 
years old, then they will flower freely, if not 
pruned. Allow them to grow as they like, 
and open out the growths as much as passible. 
On no account allow' the shoots to become 
crow'ded, or you will obtain no blossom, but 
just let them bend and sway about like the 
Rases in the hedges, and you will have abun¬ 
dance of blossom. No. 2 is Thalia, and No. 3 
Rove d’Or. Practically they require the same 
treatment as No. 1. In the early autumn 
take away one or two of the oldest growths, 
and tie the rest up to their support, but do 
not bunch them up. Allow plenty of space 
for circulation of air, which tends to mature 
the wood and aid the blossoming. Reve d’Or 
will require a lot of space, ns it is a prodigious 
grower. Spread it out to the right and to 
the left in the spring, hut do not shorten 
many of the shoots produced this season un¬ 
less they be short lateral growths, in which 
case these may be cut back to two or three 
eyes.] 

Banksian Roses.— It is not often one finds 
healthy trees of the once popular Banksian 
varieties of Roses, they having a more or less 
yellow or sickly hue. One of the finest speci¬ 
mens I have seen for a long time furnished 
an elevated boundary wall at Bieton. where 
the- soil seems to suit Roses of all kinds so 
well, as it does so many other subjects. The 
plant under notice was very healthy, and 
there was also a luxuriant crop of blossom cf 
the creamy yellow* tone which distinguishes 
this Rose from all others. There is now such 
a number of climbing Rcses that no one 
particular kind can claim a monopoly in 
these days; still, where walls have to be 
covered with Roses there is certainly some 
claim presented by the Banksians. The fact 
of their being evergreen, too, adds additional 
interest. They are not so hardy as many of 
the present-day Ramblers, and for this reason 
they have wall spaces allotted them, usually 
sunny and sheltered from cold winds. There 
are two forms of Rosa Banksite—a white, as 
well as the yellow referred to as thriving so 
well in the famous Bieton Gardens, the latter 
being much the more effective of the two. 
When healthy, their foliage is dark green 
and glossy, and, unlike Roses in common, 
there are no spines, or, at any rate, so few 
that they may be claimed to be almost spine¬ 
less. One other pleasing feature is their 
early season of blossom. The Bieton speci¬ 
men was in full flower in early May, when no 
other Rose was seen,— W. Strugnell. 

Rose Xavier Ollbo (H.P.).—If this grand 
old dark Rose would but grow well, what a 
valuable one it would be ! Its one weak point 
is want of vigour. As a “maiden” or one- 
year plant, it is robust enough, when budded 
on the seedling or cutting Brier or de la 
Grifferni? stock; but, perhaps, one obtains 
the finest blossoms from half-standards. I 
have seen really grand plants upon the de la 
Grifferaie stock, especially when budded and 
allowed to remain without transplanting. The 
second year the plants were but moderately 
pruned, and they develop'd into really hand¬ 
some plants, and produced numbers of blos¬ 
soms, although not of exhibition quality. 
This Rose is worth a little extra care, for it 
is of that intense blackish-maroon so dear to 
the hearts of most Rose growers. The build 
of the flower is more conical than in Abel 
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Carriers, one of our tnost reliable dark Roses. 
It is a pity these Roses burn in bright sun¬ 
shine, which we sometimes get. One must 
always have a number of shades at hand, if 
Roses are to be had perfect. What a frag¬ 
rance Xavier Olibo has ! It is rich in that 
odour so well represented in La France and 
in many of the old-fashioned Roses. Our 
misers of modern varieties have neglected this 
charming attribute to a Rose. They have 
striven for size and remarkable colouring, 
and, to a large extent, have been successful, 
but at what a price ! Let us get back to the 
old style, or, in any case, let fragrance 
be one of the qualities that shall determine 
the value of a novelty.—W. X. 

Rose Grace Darling.— Those desirous of ob¬ 
taining some early blooms of this charming 
Rose may do so by planting and training it 
against a wall having a south aspect. It can 
then be had in bloom early in May in a normal 


fereut from all others of that group, inas¬ 
much as its growth resembles more nearly 
that of the Hybrid Chinese. The fine pillars 
it will form, very dense and clothed to the 
ground with foliage, the beautiful glow of its 
rich ruby-pink flowers, with splashes of white 
on outer petals, all tend to make this Rose 
one of no ordinary interest, and I am sure it 
only needs to be known to make it popular. 
Already the Rose has made many friends, and 
it is called for now rather extensively. The 
flowers an* large, some 3 inches across, and 
there are five or six rows of petals. Being an 
early bloomer (June 18th it was out), this 
variety makes an excellent one to mingle with 
such sorts as Trier, Gardenia, Blairii No. 2, 
Jersey Beauty, Electra, Aglaia, and others. 
Ruby Queen is of American origin.— Rosa. 

Rose Noelia Nabonnand.— When “caught” 
right, as a Rose grower would term the per¬ 
fect state of a bloom, this beautiful climber 



Iceland Poppies. 


season, and that at a p liod when Roses are 
exceedingly valuable. Grown under such 
conditions, it is equally as free-flowering as 
when grown in the open, while the colour of 
the flowers is, if anything, of a slightly deeper 
shade. Another Rose worthy of the protec¬ 
tion of a wall is Gloire Lvonnaise. and if 
pruned but sparingly, it will then yield far 
greater quantities of flowers than can be 
had from bush plants later on in the season. 
When fully ojk'h, the large, almost white, 
blossoms, make a glorious show. It is also a 
good Rose to cut for house decoration, as each 
bloom can Ik* had with an extra long stem. 
It is a more vigorous grower than Grace 
Darling, and will cover a wall up to 10 feet 
in height, and it also has the merit of retain¬ 
ing its foliage in a green condition throughout 
the winter. A. W. 

Rose Ruby Queen.- There is no more 
pleasing coloured Rase in the garden just 
now than Ruby Queen. It is a fast grower, 
of the Wiehurninnn tribe*, but totally dif- 


is very attractive. Its petals are prettily 
pointed—at least, the outer row is so formed 
—and this gives the bloom a very distinct ap¬ 
pearance. The colour is a beautiful plum- 
crimson, something like the tint of J. B. 
Clark, and the base of the bloom on the out¬ 
side is nearly white, and even there are, here 
and there, streaks of white in the inner 
petals. As the flowers expand the petals de¬ 
velop to a huge size ; then we have a loose, 
gorgeous blossom. This is, I believe, a seed¬ 
ling from Heine Marie Henriette, crossed with 
Burdon Job, and the latter has. apparently, 
bestowed its beautiful velvety shading. 
Noelia Nabonnand is sweet-scented, resem¬ 
bling Monsieur I)esir in this, and, although 
the two Roses are very distinct in form, there 
is much in common between the two. The 
growth of Noelia Nabonnand is extra vigor 
oils, and it would be a worthy sort to plant 
where a vigorous grower is required. The 
growth should be encouraged with liberal 
waterings of liquid-manure during May and 
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June, and also again after the first flowering 
for two or three weeks. This variety is apt 
to become rather straggling, and, in order to 
keep it in a presentable condition, it is need¬ 
ful to cut down a growth or two each season. 
This would be best done in early autumn, re¬ 
moving the oldest growths each year.—E. 

Rose pests, both fungoid and insect, require 
constant watching. A system of spraying the growths 
should be adopted before the green fly and maggot 
appear. Paraffln-soap is an excellent preventive 
against green-fly if applied before they become too 
numerous, and carbolic Map, made into a fairly 
strong solution, will check if not entirely cure mil¬ 
dew. For maggots, nothing can surpass hand-piek- 
ing, and this should be done every morning, and as 
the growths advance two or three times a day. Ants 
and earwigs will often destroy a beautiful bud in a 
night. The nests of the ants should In* found, and 
boiling water poured in, or jars sunk into the ground 
and half Ailed with thin syrup will destroy numbers. 
Earwigs may be caught by laying or hanging Bean¬ 
stalks about and then now and then shaking them 
over a bucket of boiling water. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


ICELAND POPPIES. 

When* gracefully and lightly arranged with 
Gypsophila or some light Grasses, few things 
can surpass these on the dinner table or in 
vases. The white and yellow or orange forms 
blend well, or they have a fine effect when 
arranged separately, lasting fairly well when 
cut and placed in water at once. They are 
not among the best things for sending to a 
distance, not travelling well, unless special 
care is taken in packing. A little care is 
needed in raising them, a shaded position and 
specially prepared bed being best, sowing in 
May or June, and transplanting in the 
autumn for next season’s flowering. If sown 
early in March, and attention paid to the 
seedlings, they will flower the same season. 


NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 
Watering window plants. Most people 
are fond of growing a few plants in their win¬ 
dows ; but almast every one is puzzled as to 
the number of times they should be watered 
in a day. Suppose one purchases a few plants 
—say, scarlet Tom Thumb Geraniums, Petu 
nias. Heliotropes, Fuchsias, etc. one natur¬ 
ally inquires how often they should Ik* 
watered. The answer to this question will 
be, “Do not water them till they are dry,” 
or “till they require it.” The plants are sent 
home, placed in a window, or wherever they 
are intended to stand ; and, although the 
drooping points of their branches soon indi¬ 
cate aridity at the roots, the balls of earth 
are not considered quite dry; therefore, 
nmidst considerable alarm, there is some 
hope entertained that the safety of the plants 
will be best ensured by a scrupulous adher¬ 
ence to the directions. Another day is 
allowed to pass, and the soil at last is as dry 
as a crust. “Now,” soliloquises the anxious 
cultivator, “I surely may water them.” The 
pots are accordingly charged with water, 
which the dryness of the soil docs not iK*rmit 
to jKircoIate till after some considerable time. 
The shoots do not regain their firmness, the 
leaves turn no fresher, and everything testi¬ 
fies, in the most unmistakable manner, that 
the remedial measure has been withheld till 
it is “too late.” Undoubtedly, it is wrong to 
keep such plants as those mentioned continu¬ 
ally soaking in water by means of saucers, 
but the soil in which plants grow should never 
be allowed to get quite dry. The safest con¬ 
dition for such plants is* that of moisture, 
though in winter they require loss water than 
in summer. Ferns, even the deciduous 
species, I keep moist. Such treatment I have 
found to ensure success, and if we look at the 
kinds we have growing in our own country, 
we find they are moister at the root in winter 
than in summer. Though the soil in which 
Ferns are grown, however, should always be 
kept damp, great attention should be paid to 
the state of the drainage. F. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free. In. »d.) and Index (8d.. 
post free, 3}d.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CUTTINGS OF PELARGONIUMS. 
Now that the various show, decorative, fancy, 
and Regal Pelargoniums are, in most cases, 
past their best, a good opportunity presents 
itself to increase the stock for another sea¬ 
son. As soon as the flowers are over, or the 
plants are too far gone to be of further use 
for decoration, they should be cut down. 
This operation is often carried out by the 
uninitiated in a half-hearted manner—that is 
to say, the plants are not cut down low 
enough, the result being that before the next 
flowering season comes round the plants are 
bare at the base. Unless in especial eases, 
the current season’s growth should be cut 
away, with the exception of about an inch at 
the base. From this portion the new shoots 
will be pushed out. After the plants are cut 
down they may be laid on their sides out-of- 
doors, as in this way they are safe from 
heavy rains, for the soil should be kept dry, 
or nearly so. Many cultivators, however, 
prefer to keep them under glass, allowing 
them plenty of air. This method has the ad¬ 
vantage of allowing them to Ik* stood upright, 
so that they can grow in a natural manner, 
while they can also be lightly sprinkled occa¬ 
sionally through a fine rose, as this assists 
the production of new shoots. When these 
new shoots are about £ inch long is a good 
time to repot the plants. They must be 
shaken quite clear of the old soil, and have 
any straggling roots shortened back, the ob¬ 
ject being to put them into comparatively 
small pots—certainly much smaller than 
those in which they have flowered. For 
plants that have bloomed in 5-inch or C-inch 
pots, 3J inches to 4 inches will be quite large 
enough. This will afford room for a good 
shift when they are put into their flowering 
pots. A compost made up principally of good 
turfy loam, lightened, if necessary, by an 
admixture of leaf-mould and sand, is very 
suitable for Pelargoniums in general. The 
fancy varieties, being less vigorous rooting, 
require rather lighter soil than the other 
kinds. After potting, the plants must bo stood 
in a frame or in the greenhouse, but in either 
case, plenty of light and air is neccosarv. 
Water should bo given somewhat sparingly 
till the roots begin to take possession of the 
new soil. 

The short-jointed, sturdy shoots that have 
been cut off make the best cuttings, and some 
varieties produce these in plenty, while in the 
case of others good cuttings nre difficult to 
obtain. On a pinch, the older and leafless 

S arts of the stems may be put in as cuttings. 

tany of them will root, hut they can scarcely 
be expected to form so shapely plants as 
those from the better portions of the shoots. 
A length of about 4 inches is a very suitable 
one for the cuttings, which should have a 
joint left at the base, and the leaves, if any, 
on the bottom 2 inches removed for the pur¬ 
pose of insertion. Many of the best cuttings 
exceed the length named, but with the ter¬ 
minal portion in a soft and succulent state. 
When this is the case, the soft tip may, with¬ 
out injury, be cut away, thus leaving the cut¬ 
ting of the required length. Pots from 
4 inches to 5 inches in diameter are the most 
suitable size for the cuttings. They must be 
quite clean, and effectually drained to about 
one-third of their depth. A suitable compost 
for the cuttings is two parts loam to one part 
each of leaf-mould and sand, the whole being 
well mixed together. It may be passed 
through a sieve with J-inch mesh, or the sift¬ 
ing can be dispensed with, the rough portions 
}>eing simply broken up and separated by 
hancl. The soil must be pressed down 
moderately firm and level, leaving sufficient 
space for watering 

In dibbling in the cuttings care should be 
taken that they are not overcrowded, and it 
is also very necessary that the soil be closed 
firmly around the buried portion. Six to 
eight cuttings in a 5-inch pot are a very suit¬ 
able number. After the pots are filled with 
cuttings a good watering through a fine rose 
should Ik* given, in order to settle everything 
in its place. When all this is done the pots 
of cuttings should be stood on a light, sunny 
shelf in the greenhouse, and watered when 
necessary. By some the cutting pots nre sur 
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faced with clean silver sand, but this has the 
drawback of making it difficult to find out 
the actual state of moisture underneath, 
hence it is by many discontinued. When the 
cuttings are rooted they must be potted 
singly into small pots, giving them through¬ 
out the rest of the summer, autumn, and win¬ 
ter all the light and air possible. According 
to the conveniences that exist, some of the 
forwardest may be put into their flow-ering 
pots in the autumn, or all may be left till 
February. In every stage aphides or green¬ 
fly must be especially guarded against. 


j NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Repotting Anthurimne —I should he extremely 
obliged if you would inform me as to the best way 
of repotting an Anthurium? It has bloomed very 
well this past spring: but wants attention now. I 
am very glad to notice a probability of there being 
a series of papers on Orchids in your most interesting 
and instructive journal, which I have taken in for 
many years, and from which I have learnt much.— 
E. M. 

[Either pots or moderately deep pans may 
be used, the latter being preferable, and they 
must be w r ell drained by placing some large 
crocks over the bottom, covering these with 
other crocks broken much smaller. Over the 
drainage place a layer of rough Sphagnum 
Moss. Fibrous peat, turfy loam, and chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, in about equal parts, with 
the audition of some broken crocks and coarse 
silver sand, will form a suitable compost*, the. 
whole of which should lx* thoroughly well 
mixed together. The peat and loam should 
be broken up into small lumps, and then 
have most of the finer particles of soil knocked 
out of it by shaking it roughly about in a 
small mesh sieve. Turn the plant out of the 
pot, and carefully remove all the loose and 
decayed soil ; at the same time, cut away all 
dead roots, etc. In placing the plant in the 
new receptacle, carefully spread out the roots, 
and work the mixture among them, keeping 
the plant well up, so that when finished it 
stands clear above the rim of the pot at least. 
2 inches or 3 inches, and forms a kind of 
mound. After repotting, give sufficient tepid 
rain-water to wet the compost through ; after 
which only sufficient moisture will be neces¬ 
sary to keep the pieces of Moss on the surface? 
in a flourishing condition. The leaves of the 
plant must be kept well syringed, so as to 
encourage new growth ; also to w ard off thrips, 
which frequently attacks them.] 

Zonal Pelargonium Paul Crampel In the 
greenhouse. —This brilliantly-coloured Zonal 
Pelargonium is a great favourite for the 
flower garden, and that it is equally well 
suited for the summer embellishment of the 
greenhouse? is well shown in No. 4 green¬ 
house at Kew, where a group of well-flowered 
examples forms a very showy feature. The 
practice which prevails at Kew of arranging 
each subject in a small group is very much 
better than dotting the plants indiscrimi¬ 
nately here and there, as in this way their 
individual points are fully fuon, and some 
happy combinations are often formed. There 
is also in the same structure another group 
of a fine Pelargonium belonging to this sec¬ 
tion, The; Mikado, the floweis of which are 
very large, regularly formed, and of a pleas¬ 
ing shade of soft cerise. Paul Crampel is of 
rather upright growth, with hugv* trusses of 
very bright, yet deep, scarlet-coloured blos¬ 
soms. During the very wet summer of three 
years ago it proved to he the least affected 
of its class bv heavy rains, and the brilliant 
weather of last year suited it equally well. 
Though it has only come to the front within 
the last half-a-dozen years, this variety was 
first distributed in 1892, hut, in common with 
many other established favourites, some time 
elapsed before it became popular. X. 

Blue Hydrangeas.- These useful early 
summer greenhouse shrubs nre always in¬ 
teresting when in a conservatory, a green¬ 
house, or even a w indow'which will accommo¬ 
date and satisfy their few* requirements. 
Usually one is familiar with the pink-coloured 
flower trusses, but occasionally blue tints, 
more or less deep, are found. In the west 
and south of England I have recollections of 
quite large bushes growing in the garden, 
and I can remember, too, that blue as well 
as pink flowers are to lx* had from these open- 
air hushes. The colour is, of course, deter¬ 


mined by the chemical nature of the soil. In 
pots the same colour can be produced, if soil 
is obtainable having iron in it, as also by using 
sulphate of iron. Last season I divided a 
batch of plants into two lots—the one had 
natural water, with an occasional stimulant 
only ; the other was given weak solutions of 
iron sulphate each alternate day. No result 
was apparent last season, though the chemi¬ 
cal treatment was commenced some time be¬ 
fore the flowering season was due, hut this 
year these same plants give blue toned, in¬ 
stead of the normal pink, heads, which makes 
the display much more interesting, varied, 
and pleasing, due to the change of colour. 
Further treatment with sulphate of iron will, 
presumably, increase and make still dtep r 
the blue tints of next year’s flowers, or the 
same ends may he gained by mixing the 
powdered sulphate with the potting soil. 
Those of your readers who grow' these hand¬ 
some greenhouse shrubs may do well to 
secure a small quantity of sulphate of iron 
and apply occasional small doses as the sea¬ 
son advances, and the result will be apparent 
in the spring of 1908. The same may he ex¬ 
pected of outdoor grow n plants. — W. Strug- 
NELL. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

POTTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ETC. 
Considerable difference of opinion exists 
regarding this in relation to small versus 
large shifts. In many private gardens fre¬ 
quent potting finds much favour, whereas in 
market places it is just the opposite. With¬ 
out committing myself to any one system, I 
must say I am greatly in favour of large 
shifts for most, soft and fast-growing things. 
It has many advantages, not the least lx*ing 
the reduction of labour. Another advantage 
is that the young, tender roots do not receive 
injury by lx*ing bruised by the rammer. 

At this time of year much labour has to lx? 
found to pot Chrysanthemums, and where 
many are grown the potting occupies a deal 
of time. At one time 1 potted most of the 
plants three times, but during the last five 
years I have potted them from 4 inch pots 
into their blooming pots, and with the beet, 
results. The size in which I flower them 
varies from 8 inches to 12 inched., this apply¬ 
ing to those grown for large blooms and in 
bush form. Some mny think the plants would 
make strong, rank growth, but this is not so, 
seeing room is left to give them one or two 
top dressings. Of course, there arises the 
question of the soil getting sour, if allowed to 
get too wet. If attention is given for the 
first two or three weeks, this will not occur. 
I put the newly-potted plants under cover for 
a time, placing them in frames, pits, etc., 
standing them close together. Before potting 
is commenced the soil, if dry, is moistened, 
as also the plants. When the ball goes into 
this nicely moistened soil the only water 
needed for a week or ten days is that from 
syringing the plants. Later in the season, if 
rainy weather sets in and the plants are in 
the op n they are laid on their sides. Some 
thirty-five years ago I remember one of the 
finest hatches of herbaceous Calceolarias I 
ever saw. These were put into 8 inch pots 
from 4 inch pots ; and the best Balsams I 
ever have seen were grown at Rood Ashton 
in the seventies. These were potted from 
3-inch into 12 inch pots. The same holds good 
with Fuchsias, etc. At the close of March I 
saw a grand lot of Calceolarias which had re¬ 
ceived only one shift, and I am eonvineed 
more soft-wooded plants are injured hv fre¬ 
quent potting than by the one large shift. 
Caladiurns and things of kindred nature pro¬ 
duce much the finest growth treated in this 
way. Nor could I ever s<*c any advantage in 
repotting Strawberries. 1 had, early in May, 
as fine a crop as could be wished in 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots, throe plants in a pot, these 
having been layered into these at the close of 
last July. __ J. C. F. 

Clematis coccinea (('. c. are supposing 

this is the Clematis you refer to as C. kennesina. 
C. roeeincu is a detirnt anil beautiful species, some 
r> feet to 10 feet high, the flowers varying in colour 
from rosy-carmine to scarlet. 'I hey are swollen at 
the base, but narrow towards the top. where, how¬ 
ever, the tips of the four sepals are reeurved. These 
sepals are very thick and leathery. It comes from 
North America. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

HYDRANGEAS AND YUCCAS AT 
ABBOTSBURY. 

The accompanying illustration of Yuccas and 
Hydrangeas, boldly grouped, gives an object- 
lesson of the value of massing for effect in 
the garden. How much more beautiful is the 
informal picture here presented, with its 
noble breadth of flower surrounded by the 
upstanding, sword-like leaves of the Yuccas, 
than a composition where the plants are 
arranged in straight lines, circles, or tri¬ 
angles, or than the flat brilliancy of bedding 
out. The gardens of Abbotebury Castle, 
Dorsetshire, which are situated in a deep 
valley formed by the sudden declivity of the 
Dorset downs on the landward side, and by 
the steep hill that provides a rampart against 
the sea-winds on the south-west, are girt on 
all sides by groves of Ilex, which are most 
effectual as a wind-break. They contain a 
unique collection of exotic and sub-tropical 
trees and plants, such as few gardens in 
Devon or Cornwall can excel. Ten years ago 


lias, many of them 10 feet in height, and as 
much in diameter. Magnolias were present 
in many species, M. glauca and M. Camp- 
belli being particularly fine. At the time of 
which I write there was an enormous speci¬ 
men of Berberis nepalensis in the gardens, 
which was 14 feet in height, and as much in 
diameter, with a trunk 3 feet 6 inches in cir¬ 
cumference, but this, I believe, is since dead. 
A rarely-seen, but striking, shrub was 
Euonymus fimbriatus, the crimson of the* 
young terminal leaves of the shoots giving it, 
at a distance, the appearance of being in 
flower. 

Many rare and tender climbers flourished 
upon the walls, amongst them being Plum- 
| bago capensis, Cissus orientalis, Clianthus 
( puniceus, Lapageria, Lasiandra (Pleroma) 

[ macrantlia, Trachelospermum jasminoides, 

1 Stauntonia latifolia, Swainsonia albiflora, 
Bignonia capreolata. Hydrangea scandens, 
and two varieties of Kennedya, while Clematis 
baleariea clambered over the branches above. 
A small stream that ran through the lowest 
part of the valley fed a lakelet in which the 
, best of Marliac’s Water Lilies were grown, 


brvanthemums are evidently at home, and no 
collection, except Mr. Dorrien-Smith’s, at 
Treseo Abbey, Isles of Scilly, can rival that 
at Abbotsbury. A rare plant was Primula 
Palinuri, of which there was a large patch in 
full flower, its tall, Cowslip like scapes sway¬ 
ing above the thick, bright green leafage, 
being very effective. On either side of the 
castle, in front of a wall, about thirty species 
of Aloes and Agaves were growing, these 
being temporarily covered with glass during 
the winter. S. W. F. 

TUFTED PANSIES. 

Seasonable Work. 

The old plants that came through the winter 
so well have flowered freely during the last 
two months, and are already giving evidence 
of slight deterioration by the size of the 
blooms and the somewhnt impoverished ap¬ 
pearance of the plants. These old plants 
have flowered since March last, and some¬ 
what drastic treatment is now necessary if 
they are to continue to bloom. The older 
growths should be cut out, ns these, in many 
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Group of Yuccas and Hydrangeas in the gardens at Abbotsbury 


Eucalypti were represented by between thirty 
and forty species, many of which were propa¬ 
gated by seed raised on the place. Acacias 
of many species were in the best, of health. 
The beautiful Paulownia imperialis was re¬ 
presented by a specimen fully 30 feet in 
height, and the rare New Zealand Ribbon- 
tree (Plagianthus betulinus) was 50 feet in 
height, with a trunk girth of 6 feet. This is 
lndieved to be the finest specimen in the 
British Isles. The West Indian Fiddle-wood 
(Citliarexylon quadrnngulare) was also not¬ 
able, as was a fine specimen of the Maiden¬ 
hair-tree (Ginkgo biloba). The brilliantly- 
flowered Fire Bush (Embothrium coccineum) 
was as healthy as in Cornwall, as were 
Azara integrifolia and Cornus capitata, for¬ 
merly known as Benthamia fragifera, en¬ 
titled the Strawberry-tree, from the crimson 
fruits that follow the large sulphur-white 
flowers. Carpenteria californica was doing 
well, and the Australian Banksia quercifolia 
appeared perfectly happy. Bambocs were 
largely in evidence, the various species hav¬ 
ing been imported direct from Yokohama. 
Himalayan Rhododendrons were in fine 
flower in the spring, as were the giant Camel- 


tliis little sheet of water adding much to the 
beauty of the grounds. In the late spring the 
Libertias growing in damp soil near the 
water made a delightful picture, their count¬ 
less flower spikes forming a cloud of white. 
These plants grew very strongly, being fully 
4 feet in height. An interesting sight was 
afforded by Besehorneria yuccoides, from i 
Mexico, whose Aloe-like flower-spikes rose to j 
a height of 10 feet. 

The rock garden, almost ns interesting as the 
sub-tropical one, occupies a site on the steep | 
slope between Abbotsbury Castle and the | 
Chesil Beach, and is exposed to the full force J 
of the gales that drive in to the West Bay i 
and fill the air with flying spindrift. In spite I 
of this apparent drawback, every plant exhi- j 
bited robust health. The collection of 
Mesembryanthcmums is a very fine one, al 
most a hundred species being grown. The 
sight of these in full bloom on a sunny, spring 
day bafllcs description, so dazzling are the 
tints. A large sheet of the vivid scarlet M. 
tenuifolium simply blazes with intense colour, 
and the crimsons, oranges, and yellows arc 
almost as bright. On the light soil of the 
rock garden, and close to the sea, the Mesem- 


instances, have become somewhat coarse, and 
may well l>e dispensed with. Cut such old 
growths down to the ground, so ns to give 
the numerous young shoots an opportunity 
to develop and continue the display for some 
mourns to come. Some readers may not care 
to treat their plants in such a fashion, but 
there need be no hesitation as to cutting them 
down in this way. At the same time, it is a 
good plan to loosen the soil round the crown 
of these old plants. It is also a good plan 
to give them a mulching of some sort or 
another, and for this purpose it would l>e 
well to work in around the crown any well 
decayed manure that has been first passed 
through a very coarse sieve. It is better 
also to mix with this old manure any light 
and gritty soil which will help to break up 
the other particles of the mulch. There is a 
tendency in many gardens to allow the plants 
to flower continuously for some time without 
removing the spent blossoms or seed-pods. 
Such want of attention must lead to serious 
deterioration of the plants, and no time 
should be lost in removing the spent bios 
soms and seed-pods, thus concentrating all 
the energies of the plant on the proper de- 
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velopment of the shoots that are retained. 
After mulching it is a good plan to give the 
plants a thorough soaking of water, using a 
fine rosed can for this purpose. I find it a 
very good plan to go over the whole collection 
of plants at least twice in this fashion, and 
then there is little doubt that the roots be¬ 
come thoroughly moistened. Within a week 
or ten days of this treatment the old plants 
should be bristling with numerous buds. 

The plants that were placed in their flower¬ 
ing quarters in March and April last, and 
even at a later period, are now growing and 
flowering freely. This cannot continue for 
any long period, as the development of new 
and fresh shoots begins to detract from the 
value of the flowers that are evolved on the 
original main stem. We have to consider, 
therefore, at this time what shall be done 
with the new shoots as they continue to de¬ 
velop. If large nnd handsome blooms are 
required for exhibition, these shoots should 
be reduced to at least six on each plant. The 
superfluous growths that are cut out should 
be inserted in some nice light sandy soil, such 
cuttings, when w'ell rooted, being available 
for planting out later. By concentrating all 
the energies of the plant on the six shoots 
that are retained, it is possible to produce 
large and handsome flowers of true form and 
good colour. On the other hand, should a 
reader of these notes grow plants solely for I 
the flower garden, in order to make a free 
and striking display, he had much better 
allow the whole of the shoots that have de¬ 
veloped to go ahead unhindered. It is 
astonishing what plants treated in a natural 
manner will accomplish in the course of a 
season. Although the flowers may not be so 
large in the case of plants treated in this 
fashion, the wealth of their display is re¬ 
markable. We have seen beds and borders 
of plants treated in this way that have been 
simply a blaze of colour, and the wonder is 
that the Tufted Pansies are not more freely 
used than is the case at the present time. It 
is imperative, however, that spent blossoms 
and seed-pods should be persistently removed. 
If there is any neglect in this matter, the 
plants immediately begin to deteriorate, and 
their display is brought to a somewhat pre¬ 
mature conclusion. They will, of course, 
flower, but not to anything like the same ex¬ 
tent as they wonld were they treated properly. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the 
importance of a weekly hoeing between the 
plants. 

Some of the more lanky and elongated 
growths of the varieties that find favour with 
Scotch growers need carefully looking after 
at this season. We regret that many do not 
possess that delightful tufted character of 
growth that we generally associate with these 
(plant*, and in order to keep them in satis 
factory condition and to ensure the blossoms 
developing in proper form, it is necessary, 
by the aid of the trow'el or some other tool, 
to work the soil round to the base of the 
plants. By these means the soil is drawn up 
to the grow ths that have evolved at the base 
of the plnnts, in this way maintaining the 
growths in an upright position. If this were 
neglected, the strong winds would simply blow 
these coarse-growing plants to one side, and 
the display be anything but pleasing in 
consequence. 

At the present time seedlings raised in the 
early spring are making remarkably agood 
progress. We have many now coming into 
flower. 

We have now to think of the propagation 
of plants for autumn planting, and to this 
end it is necessary to deal with some of the 
older plants for "the purpose of providing 
stock with which to perpetuate them. Cut 
back such plants near to the crown of each 
one, and if the grower has a few plants in 
an out-of-the-way place in the garden, so much 
the better. To"supply an adequate amount 
of stock, alternate plants should lx 1 cut back, 
a* those left untouched will continue to in¬ 
crease in size and keep up the display. Plants 
< ut back at the present time will, within the 
next two or three weeks, develop quite a 
large number of delightful little shoots some 
2 inches or 3 inches in length, and these of a 
kind that may be detached quite easily, and 
that will root very readily when inserted 
under proper conditions and in suitable soil. 
Prepare the cutting bed either under the 
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friendly shade of some low' bush, or where 
filtered sunshine may be experienced, or else 
in a rough frame somewhere where shade can 
bo afforded during the hottest period of the 
day. Let the soil be of a light and sandy 
character, and prepare this at once, so that 
as cuttings can be procured advantage may be 
taken of the opportunity to insert them from 
time to time. D. B. C. 


THE FIRE PINK (SILENE VIRGINICA). 
The handsome Fire Pink (Silene virginica) is 
one of the best of our rock or border plants in 
gardens where it thrives, but it is far from 
plentiful at the present time, and even good 
hardy plant catalogues frequently fail to show 
it among the many Catch-flies they comprise. 
It is unfortunate that it is so little grown, as 
it is extremely ornamental, with its dark- 
coloured, slender, and brittle stems, and its 
blooms of the most vivid scarlet we can have 
among flowers. It resembles in colour some 
of the scarlet Lobelias, and when in good 
flower is exceedingly brilliant. The best 
plant I have seen for a considerable time was 
in the early days of June in the garden of 
General Stewart, Carruchan, Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire, a garden where there is a capital col¬ 
lection of good hardy plants. It was, perhaps, 
not quite so tall as I have met with it, being 
under a foot high, but this is a decided ad 
vantage, as its stems are so brittle that it is 
hardly safe to tie them to a stick, and they 
are best allowed to lie on the ground when 
they are long enough to require support. The 
Carruchan plant w r as, however, unsupported, 
and looked very fine in the border where it is 
cultivated. It is in rather peaty soil, and 
fully exposed to the sun. In such a wet dis¬ 
trict some protection from rain is desirable ; 
General Stewart places a sheet of glass over 
it during wet weather, and to this he largely 
attributes the success of this plant in a more 
than usually wet season, the first ten days of 
June having shown a rainfall in excess of the 
average for the whole month—and that, too, 
after a wet May. 

That the Fire Pink requires a dry position 
may l>3 gathered from its native habitats, 
where it is found in dry woods. Although 
named S. virginica, it is by no means con¬ 
fined to that state, but is recorded from 
Southern New Jersey, Western New York, 
and from South-Western Ontario to Minne¬ 
sota, and south to Georgia and Missouri. 
In Virginia it ase?nd« to as high as 4,200 feet. 
This handsome plant might be more largely 
cultivated in this country, especially in the 
drier districts, and it is probable that partial 
shade would be beneficial, seeing that it is a 
native of dry woods. Planting under trees 
would hardly suit it in a climate with so 
much summer rainfall as ours. An enemy of 
this handsome plant is the slug, and in gar¬ 
dens troubled with this pest some protection 
from its raids should be afforded. 

S. Arnott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

German Irises, moving.— Can these be success¬ 
fully transplanted in July or August? I tried Novem¬ 
ber, and the slugs finished most of the plants; then 
April, and only two flowered this year out of six. 
I want to put in a few more to flower next year— 
certain. The nurserymen send them out without any 
soil to the roots, so, of course, there is a check.— 
G. H. R. 

[Flag Irises are best transplanted imme¬ 
diately after flowering is over. They should 
be put at once into good soil, and w-ell 
watered if the weather is at all dry. If this 
is done, they will make good root-growth be¬ 
fore the w inter sets in, and should flower well 
during the following spring. If, however, 
they are not transplanted until the autumn, 
they will make but little root growth, and 
are, in consequence, not sufficiently estab¬ 
lished to flower freely.] 

Saving Sweet Pea seed.— In growing Sweet 
Peas for seeds is it considered best to cut off the first 
lot of blooms, and thus get a greater height, or leave 
them on? —B. P. 

[If you allow' the first blooms to form seeds, 
you will cheek the growth of the plants, and 
so weaken them that no further flowers will 
develop. You cannot allow seed to develop 
at once nnd at the same time expect the 
plants to make a continuous display in the 
garden. But if you pick the first flowers 
and discontinue cutting, in reasonable time 


the later blooms will produce seed, so that 
you will be making the best of the plants.] 
Staking Michaelmas Daisies.— It is at this 
time that careful attention to the Michaelmas 
Daisies, iu the way of staking and tying, has 
such a beneficial effect. The moist weather 
of late has promoted growth, and the soft 
green shoots, from w'ant of 6un to ripen them, 
are rather more sappy than usual. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, some of the taller plants are get¬ 
ting a little top-heavy, and unless the growths 
have the support of a stout Bamboo cane, or 
even stouter Hazel or other stake, they are 
sure to fall over or, possibly, snap off, and 
the beauty of the plantR be thereby destroyed. 
It is a great thing to keep the growths per¬ 
fectly upright, and at the same time to do this 
in such a way that the natural grace and ele¬ 
gance of the growth are maintained. We find 
it. a good plan w'here plants are placed out in 
rows to put one stout stake at the end of the 
row r , and Bamboo-canes or other stakes be¬ 
tween each of the plants—not close up to the 
plant. With tarred twine make a tie at one 
end of the tow, going down one side and 
looping in the growths at each stake, return¬ 
ing on the opposite side of the row’ in the 
same manner. In this wav all the shoots 
may be kept within a loop like tie, with 
sufficient play allowed for the growths to fall 
naturally into position. This is much beticr 
than inserting a stake for the support of each 
plant, and then tying in the growths to the 
individual stakes. There is always a ten¬ 
dency to give the plants a bunched-up ap¬ 
pearance when individually staked. A loop¬ 
like tie, loosely holding in the growths, is all 
that is required, and then the effect in the 
flowering season will be very beautiful.— 
D. B. C. 

White Iris germaniea.— “Don,” page 191. 
inquires whether there is such a thing as a 
white Iris Germaniea or white I. pumila; 
and the answ'er is “Yes,” to both, though it 
may require some qualification, because the 
“white” is not pure in tone. Iris pumiia 
alba has a certain amount of blue in its com- 
osition, and so, too, has I. florentina. Per- 
aps the whitest of the Germaniea group is 
that known as I. albicans, Princess of 
Wales, a very satisfactory flow'er, very early, 
large, and free. Three others—viz., Mrs. C. 
Darwin, L’Innocenee, and Thorbeok—are 
virtually white flowered Flag Irises, but in 
each ease the falls are more or less faintly 
reticulated with lilac or crimson near their 
bases. There should l>e no trouble in ob¬ 
taining any of these from the hardy plant 
dealers, and the varieties are highly desir¬ 
able in any collection. The various kinds 
supplied to “Don” do not suggest great care 
with the stocks, and I hardly think such a 
thing would happen were the order placed 
with some reliable firm. Mrs. Darwin I re- 
ard as the most free blooming of all Flag 
rises ; it is also, comparatively speaking, a 
dwarf grower.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Saxifraga Alzoon rosea.- This variety re¬ 
ceived an award of merit at the recent Temple 
show, and no new alpine more thoroughly de¬ 
served the honour. We have in this very re¬ 
markable genus a large number of species and 
varieties with white flowers, and not a few' 
that are neither white nor cream, while a 
large number have the blossoms more or less 
heavily spotted with crimson or pink. Here, 
however, we have an approach to self-colour, 
and, doubtless, one of more pronounced tone 
will not now' be impossible. S. A. Valeana 
and 8. Rolenatiana—the former with heavily- 
spotted flowers and the latter with pale pink 
blossoms—are the nearest approaches to the 
above, which stands out quite distinct from 
all. The plant is. as yet, rare, but as it be¬ 
longs to a section of free growth we may 
look forward to shortly seeing it more plenti¬ 
ful. The blossoms are well coloured, and the 
beauty of the plant is greatly enhanced by the 
richly-coloured stems and footstalks immedi¬ 
ately above the well-encrusted rosettes of 
leaves. The plant appears to grow' quite 
freely in ordinary sandy loam, and lovers of 
choice alpines should make a note of this ex¬ 
cellent novelty, which came from the Craven 
Nursery, Clapham, Lancaster.-E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Snapdragons. —Just as the humble Wall¬ 
flower has developed many shades of colour, 
so also has the Snapdragon, and anyone get- 
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ting a mixed packet, or, better still, fixed 
colours in diverse packets, will find, when 
(he seedlings bloom, they have wondrously 
beautiful hues. Probably, the most popular 
are the pink, carmine, and rose shades, as 
these are delicately soft and very beautiful. 
Anyone sowing seed now under glass may 
raise plants to put out in the month of 
August, and these would flower finely in 
October and November. But it is safest to 
sow the seed in September, to winter the 
young plants in a frame dibbled out 4 inches 
apart, then to lift them and plant outdoors 
in April. These would bloom very finely for 
a long season, especially if the spikes as the 
flowers die ofT are cut off, enabling side 
shoots to break up. There are three sections 
of these Snapdragons—the very dwarf, or 
Tom Thumb, those which reach to 15 inches 
in height, and those which go up to a height of 
from 24 inches to 30 inches. -D. 


HEMF.ROCALLIS HYBRIDA AUREOLE. 
The illustration we give to-day shows one of 
the more recent hybrids of this family. It is 
a Japanese cross of a sturdy habit of growth, 
with distinct flowers of a dark orange shade. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Cuckoo-spit —I shall be glad to know if the preen 
' insects enveloped in white froth cn my Roses 
Dorothy Perkins and Lady Gay are injurious, or if 
I they destroy green-fly, etc.?—M. J. Y. 

[The lumps of white froth you find on your 
I Rose-trees are formed bv the larvae of the 
j common frog hopper (Aprophora snumaria). 

When in large numbers on a plant they cause 
I a deal of damage, as the amount of sap they 
| extract is very considerable, for they not only 
I draw off enough to feed themselves, but also 
to supply the froth which must be continu- 
| ally evaporating. The easiest way to destroy 
| them is to take them off the shoots with a 
1 small, stiffish brush, like a shaving-brush, 

I washing this every now and then in a little 
j water.] 

The ermine moth on Apple trees -I should 
be much obliged if you would kindly tell me whether 
the enclosed caterpillars (which are taken from an 
Apple tree) are those mentioned in your paper of 
I June Mb as belonging to the family of Tortriridie? 

I if so. I should be grateful for a description of the 
j moth? If it should be a different caterpillar, would 
| the same treatment apply? The tree from which 
, they were taken is an espalier. It was badly in- 


leaden-white colour, spotted with small black 
I spots, but sometimes they* are pure white 
, with black dots, or of a dark lead colour. 

I The lower wings are lead-coloured. Many of 
I them leave the chrysalides about the same 
time, and, owing to their colour, they are 
l tolerably conspicuous. They may often be 
killed by shaking the trees, when they are at 
rest, over a sheet laid on the ground. This 
should be done as soon as the moths are 
noticed, so as to kill them before they have 
laid their eggs. —G. S. S.] 

Thrips on Gloxinias and Begonias. I have 
forwarded hy this post a l»ox containing diseased 
leaves and flowers of a batch of Gloxinias, also leaves 
of Begonias from two-year-old bulbs. They, in each 
case, made a splendid start, but just as each was 
forming the flower-buds they became affected by the 
disease. At first, 1 put it down to an overdose of 
bone-meal, hut on calling on a friend I found his 
plants affected in the same way, he having used no 
bone-meal at all in the |*>tting mould. If you could 
possibly explain in your very instructive paper 
the cause and remedy, if there is one, 1 should 
be glad?— Roseneatii. 

[The leaves of the Gloxinias and Begonias 
that you send are badly affected with thrips, 
a pest which is generally brought on by a hot, 
drv atmosphere in the house, and sometimes 
also the plants have been allowed to get dry 



Hcmerocallis. Aureole. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Ilasleinere. 


A full account of the culture and varieties of 
the Day Lily was given in our issue of Octo¬ 
ber 27th, 190G, page 483. 


Nelumbiums in North Devon - It may interest 
your readers to know that two Nelumbiums, the yellow 
variety, planted out in a lake last summer as small 
plants, have survived the winter. A Loquat is also 
hearing fruit against a wall for the second season. 
1 live on the north coast of Devon.—R. A. C. 

Lantanas Tim La n tan as are, perhaps, oftener 
met with in the greenhouse than as plants for out¬ 
door growing; but given proper soil and a right |>o.si- 
tion, they M ill allord many attractive blossoms during 
the summer months. They are, perhaps, most, effec¬ 
tive when ma.’scd together in beds by themselves, 
and if planted in good loam with a little sharp sand 
and leaf-mould added, and given a sunny situation, 
they seldom fail to do well. Those who have window- 
boxes still to he filled should give Lantanas a trial.— 
Leahurst. 

The Nigellas (“ L ove-in-n-Mist ") are among the 
most attractive of garden plants, the seeds of which 
may be sown where it is intended they shall flower 
In a town garden they do very well, and delight in 
an open, sunny situation. Nigellas may be sown in 
the autumn on a sheltered border, and from such a 
sowing plants will bloom in June; hut seed sown in 
May and at intervals will yield plants that will keep 
a garden gay throughout the summer months. Some, 
who grow Nigellas for the first time, go to the trouble 
of sowing seed in boxes and transplanting, but my 
experience is that they dislike transplanting, and it is 
much better to sow in the open border thinlv.— 
Leaiiirst. 
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tested, hut the cocoons have been picked off by hand 
before the caterpillars left them.—(Miss) KniTii A. 
Strattkn. 

[Your Apple-tree is infested by the cater¬ 
pillars of the small ermine moth (Hypono- 
ineuta Padellus). This insect does not be¬ 
long to the family Tortricidae, but to the 
Tinere. The treatment for this insect is 
different from that recommended for the Tor- 
trix caterpillars. The eggs are laid in hatches 
on the shoots, and it might he useful during 
the winter to spray the tree with a caustic 
alkali wash, hut the eggs of insects are not 
always killed by these washes. The cater¬ 
pillars. when full grown, become chrysalides 
in a web containing a large number of them. 
These webs should be cut out and destroyed. 
The webs in which the caterpillars are should 
be treated in the same manner, but there is 
always a risk of many of the inmates drop¬ 
ping out during the operation, and something 
should be held beneath them to catch any that 
might fall. If the webs are so high up that 
they cannot be reached, they may he collected 
by means of a bunch of thorny twigs tied to a 
long pole. Spraying or syringing is of no 
use unless it can he done with sufficient force 
to break the webs. The moths measure 
about an inch across the wings when they are 
spread open ; the upper pair are usually of a 


] at the roots. The only thing you can do now 
is to maintain a cool, moist atmosphere round 
the plants, and give frequent light fumiga- 
' tions. These must be oft repeated, or the 
i thrips will not be destroyed.] 

Fungus on Syringa- Will you kindly tell me 
what are the cause audnature of this blight on these 
Syringa sprigs? It appears every year, and the 
sprays affected by it show signs of blossom much 
earlier than on Syringas not so affected, and the 
blossoms, when they come out, are very poor and 
sometimes hang as if withered from the*stem. The 
| foliage of the other parts of the tree, where there is 
j never any blossom, is quite full and nnblighted. I 
1 am sending a spray of double Syringa, also affected, 
j I have noticed this blight on many Syringas in 
Clifton ; hut no one that 1 have asked can explain it. 
-M. L„ Clifton. 

[Your Syringa appears to be attacked by 
I some fungu3, but the small amount of mate¬ 
rial and its dry condition render it impossible 
to say anything more definite. Please send 
] some more shoots, wrapped in a Cahhage loaf 
I or some damp paper.—G. S. S.] 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds. —Sew Edition, 10th, recited, t vith descrip. 
tions of aU the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, 8vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. Gd. 

"The English Flower Garden” may also bs 
had finely bound t n t vols., half morocco, tl*. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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FRUIT. 

PACKING RIPE STRAWBERRIES. 

No fruit is so easily bruised or suffers from 
indifferent packing more quickly than the 
Strawberry. It must be remembered how 
roughly parcels are hnndled by the railway 
and postal officials. It is unwise to select 
large boxes for sending away Strawberries in, 
no matter how well they may be packed. 
Chocolate boxes of smnll and medium sizes 
are really the best receptacles for Straw¬ 
berries, boxes holding from £ lb. to 1 lb. 
being better than are larger ones. I once 
had a number of strong tin boxes made especi¬ 
ally for Strawberry packing, and where these 
fruits are to be daily sent by rail to a dis¬ 
tance these tin boxes certainly served the < 
purpose well. They were about 9 inches 
square and 2 inches deep. They would be 
too heavy for post parcels, but they answered 
perfectly for rail, and the fruit turned out 
fresh and sound at the journey’s end. Boxes 
of similar size made of light deal would 
answer the same purpose, and be available 
for post or rail. Some soft material must be 
used for lining the bottom and sides ; clean, 
dry Moss, cotton wool, short, dry Grass from 
the lawn mow r er, or fine wood-wool, may each 
serve the purpose, but care is necessary that 
whatever is used is evenly distributed over the 
base, and then lined with soft, clean paper. 
It is necessary that each fruit be enclosed 
in a separate leaf, which may be Lime, Straw¬ 
berry, French Bean, or Hazel, previously 
softened by exposure to the air—not neces¬ 
sarily the sun—for then the leaves can be 
wedged together more closely and securely 
than if they are fresh and rigid. Only a 
single layer must be packed in these boxes, 
and, when tightly filled, a surfacing of green 
leaves and a thin sheet of cotton-wool will 
make them secure for transit. Boxes are 
better tied with strong string than nailed. 
Nailing is permissible if £-inch brads only 
are used. The danger in the use of nailed 
boxes is the risk there is in damaging the 
fruit in the effort to open the box. For short 
railway journeys chip punnets holding 1 lb. 
may be employed for any small fruits, and 
are simply packed in boxes holding 4, 6, or 
8 in number, according to convenience or de¬ 
mand. These boxes should be 11 inches, 
16£ inches, or 22 inches in length, 11 inches 
wide, and 3 inches deep. In tYicse sizes the 
full punnets may be packed, the fruit not 
rising above the rims of the punnet. Covered 
with green leaves and a sheet of paper, they 
will be safe for a few miles’ railway journey, 
with the box-cover securely tied. It might 
be said that such boxes might be tied several 
together, and travel as safely os when sent 
singly. 

For safe despatch Strawberries must not 
be over-ripe, for these will assuredly become 
soft and pulpy with only slight friction. This 
is important in even short journeys. It is 
much more so when they are sent longer dis¬ 
tances, whether conveyed by road or rail. I 
have recollections of Strawberries being care¬ 
fully packed singly in leaves and in suitable 
boxes reaching their destination in a badly 
damaged condition, and I always regard the 
parcel post as the least favourable convey¬ 
ance. Sometimes there is no alternative, 
and especially is this so when small quantities 
only are sent. Cardboard boxes should on 
no account lx* used for ripe Strawberries, as 
they so quickly yield to pressure, and conse¬ 
quent damage to the contents. 

W. S. 


Mulching fruit-trees. —Doubtless to many 
it will appear needless to advocate the use of 
mulching to the roots of fruit-trees after 
such a dull, showery season. The fact is, the 
rainfall has not been heavy, and the soil is by 
no means overdone with moisture, and, above 
all, the trees have mostly got a good lot of 
fruit on them, that needs moisture at the 
root if it is to swell up to anything like its 
full size. Should we get only a short spell 
of bright sunshine, it would soon be seen that 
the trees needed more moisture. A mulch¬ 
ing over the roots of half-decayed manure 
should be given, to keep the moisture from 

S drawn out by evaporation. This 
ing is especially necessary in the case 
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of all the surface-rooting kinds, such as 
Apples on the Paradise and Pears on the 
Quince, for their fibrous roots are close to 
the surface, and feel the effects of drought 
very quickly.— J. Groom, Gosport. 


GRAPE THINNING. 

PROPER Grape thinning is work which 
amateurs seldom do w T ell or with any great 
liking. It is very nice to have good ripe 
Grapes in the autumn, but unless the berries 
which form the bunches be fairly well 
thinned in the early summer they are small, 
crowded, badly ripened, and, because so 
dense, linble to damp and rot. The amateur 
who has Grapes in his greenhouse or on a 
warm wall outside, should, the moment the 
berries attain to the size of Peas, commence 
to thin out inner and small berries to fully 
one-third of the whole set. Professional 
growers thin hard, but then ihey feed their 
Vines, and induce these well thinned berries 
to swell up large, so that when ripe the 
bunches are by no means thin, as might be 
assumed earlier in the season they would be. 
The amateur will do well to have a pair of 
long, pointed Grape-thinning scissors, and a 
small stick having a little prong-like end. 
With this prong the naked hand does not 
touch the berries. Eid it do so, the effect 
would, probably, be that the warmth or per¬ 
spiration from the hand would generate a fun¬ 
goid growth called rust, and thus do the 
Grapes great harm. Again, whilst it is need¬ 
ful to have sharp pointed scissors, to enable 
the small berries to be easily cut out, there is 
danger, in unskilful hands, that the sharp 
points of the blades may pierce the berries, 
and in that way do them harm. The little 
prong inserted into the bunches holds the 
small clusters of lierries which make up a 
bunch not only firmly, but also out thinly, so 
that the thinning may be easily done. The 
work is best done in early morning or in the 
evening, but, if attempted to be done whilst 
the temperature is high, then the work is try¬ 
ing. Great care must be taken that the hair 
of the head does not touch the berries, as 
that may promote rust. D. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Figs dropping.—1 bad a nice .show of Fijjs, and 
they were grow inn rapidly until a sudden change 
came over them, when they turned from green to 
brown, and in a short, time dropped off. They are on 
a wall facing the east. They may have been frozen. 

I have enclosed a sample, and shall be glad if you 
can explain the cause of failure. —H. C. 

-I have a Fig-tree, nine years old, which is very 

gross with long, sappy shoots, which are trained to 
an east wall. For the first time, this year it had one 
Fig on it, which dropped off before it matured. 
Early in the spring of last year 1 put a quantity of 
mortar-refuse from an old wall around the roots to 
confine them. 1 would be much obliged for your ad¬ 
vice whether to change the situation or to bring it 
into the greenhouse? It is growing in a rich, friable, 
lime stone soil.—B rooke W. Brasier. 

[Your Fig-trees arc evidently in a too luxuri¬ 
ant condition, the result, no doubt, of the 
roots having found their way into soil of far 
too rich a character. When a Fig-tree gets 
into this condition, the fruits, which nre in¬ 
variably plentifully produced, appear healthy 
enough until they reach a certain stage, when 
they die off. This would go on year after 
year unless means arc taken to control the 
root system, which, if properly carried out. 
prevents further loss of crop. The most 
effectual means of controlling the roots is to 
confine them within the limits of a brick- 
built tank-like receptacle, some 2 feet 6 inches 
to 3 feet in depth, and from 3 feet to 4 feet 
square, according to the age and size of the 
tree. If possible, some paving-stones should 
be laid under the ball, or otherwise put in a 
4-inch layer of concrete. On either the 
former or the latter the walls should lie built 
up to ground level, and lay the bricks in 
cement. An outlet about 2 inches square 
should he left in one corner (the lowest), to 
allow water to pass away. When opening out 
the trench, to enable the suggested work 
being undertaken, ignore all roots found be¬ 
yond a distance of 3 feet or 4 feet from the 
stem of the tree, and cut them clean off. The 
trench must be wide enough to allow of the 
brickwork being proj>erly laid ; also that the 
ball may be tunnelled under for the intro¬ 
duction of the paving-stone or concrete floor 


before mentioned. A few inches of drainage 
material should be laid on the floor and 
covered with turf when the building is com¬ 
plete, and then work out a little of the old 
soil from amongst the roots on the face of 
the ball. After this cut back the roots an 
inch or so with a sharp knife, and then fill 
in with compost, consisting of turfv loam, 
with a liberal admixture of lime rubble and 
a little bone-meal, ramming all very firm as 
the work proceeds. Fill to within 3 inches of 
the top of the wall, which will leave space for 
mulching and watering in future. If not con¬ 
venient for the roots to be enclosed f.s sug¬ 
gested, fill the trench with lime-rubble in¬ 
stead, which will serve to keep thorn within 
bounds for a time. In this case the lime- 
rubbish should be dug out now and again, to 
make certain that none of the roots have 
penetrated it and got out of bounds. The 
proper time to carry out the above recommen¬ 
dations would be the latter end of October, 
or any time during November next.] 

Aphides on Plum-tree.—1 should he much 
obliged if you could tell me what the Might on the 
branch of Plum-tree in the box herewith is, and how 
it can he cured? The tree is an old one, trained 
against a wall facing south-east. The blight appeared 
last year, when I removed as far as possible the 
infected leaves, and syringed reputedly with a 
mixture of soap-suds and paraffin. This year there 
was no blossom, hut the tree put out a lot of 
healthy-looking young wood, and about ten days ago 
the blight appeared.—J. R. BROOKE. 

[The leaves you send are one mass of green¬ 
fly. Syringe the Plum-tree with a solution of 
soft-soap, tobacco, and quassia-chips in the 
proportion of 2 lb. of soap, \ lb. of Tobacco, 
and l lb. Quassia, all soaked, and. so far as 
possible, dissolved, in a bucket holding 4 
gallons of boiling water all night. Strain it 
off, and then use. After this has been ap¬ 
plied gently, let it remain for two days, then 
give the tree a vigorous syringing with clean 
water. A liberal soaking of water to the 
roots would also be beneficial.] 

Mildew in vineries.— This is always 
troublesome when it appears, and should be 
dealt with very promptly. It may be caused 
by dryness at the roots or a stuffy condition 
of the atmosphere. Low houses with flat 
roofs are not adapted for Grape-growing, as 
they are generally stuffy and badly ventilated. 
Mildew is seldom troublesome in lofty, well 
ventilated houses. There is an apparatus 
now for vaporising sulphur, which makes 
short work of mildew—at least, so I have been 
told. I have not used it because I have had 
no mildew ; but sprinkling dry sulphur oil 
the Grapes is, I think, an abomination, and 
should be avoided if there is any better 
remedy. The true remedy is to find out the 
cause and remove it, which can generally 1x3 
done. 

Figs under glass.- I think more might be 
done with Figs under glass, as they may b-“ 
grown in pots or be planted out and trained 
up under the glass like Vines, or lie planted 
in a wide, lofty house as bush trees. The 
main thing to insure plenty of fruit is to 
keep in touch of the roots. If they are 
allowed to ramble away the growth will l>e 
gross and unfruitful. When making too 
much wood, root prune and feed on the 
surface. This surface-feeding is very im¬ 
portant in all fruit culture, because it en¬ 
courages the fibrous roots, which are the true 
feeding roots. Another matter is to keep the 
young growth reasonably thin by disbudding, 
laying the foundation for the second crop 
by crushing the terminal bud when five good 
leaves have been made. 

Protecting fruit from birds.- In a large 
kitchen garden surrounded by trees, aiul 
which forms a natural bird preserve, it is ab¬ 
solutely needful to protect all Tijiening soft 
fruits from these depredators. I recently 
saw in a garden a large breadth of 
Gooseberries secured by a framework and 
covering of small mesh wirework, admis¬ 
sion being obtained by a wire door. On 
the bushes is a splendid crop of fruit, and 
caterpillars or other insects are not more in 
evidence than elsewhere. At present there 
are no signs of their presence. The wire net¬ 
ting is as needful to protect dormant buds as 
to protect the fruit. Strawberries are pro¬ 
tected by large breadths of nets. These, on 
rows 30 "feet long, are supported in the centre 
by round poles, fixed to uprights driven into 
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the ground, and keeping the nets 3 feet from 
the plants. On each side similar long poles 
are erected, and the nets, strained across, 
cover the Strawberry rows and Red Currants, 
on one side, a splendid crop, and on the 
other Gooseberries.—A. D. 

Peach-tree dying (B. I ).).—Judging by the ap¬ 
pearance of the shoots you send us, we should say 
your Peach-tree is in a state of collapse; but as you 
do not furnish us with the slightest amount of in¬ 
formation regarding the treatment you have been 
following, the nature of the soil, etc., we are quite 
unable to assign any reason for it. We can only 
conjecture that the root system has got disordered, 
perhaps as a result of the border having become 
exhausted and worn out, or it may he that the tree 
is dying from old age—the latter, no doubt, being the 
most probable cause. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Now that the weather lias 
become more settled, any large specimens of 
Palme, Bamboos, Orange-trees, Camellias, 
etc., may be placed outside for the summer. 
This is usually very beneficial if the plante 
receive the same care outside as was given 
inside. The position should lx? a sheltered 
one, or the winds may damage the foliage. 
An ideal place for large Ferns and Palms 
would be a shady, sheltered glen or dell, if 
possible, near water. A few of the hardiest 
stove plants may be moved to the conserva¬ 
tory now for a couple of months. These may 
include Achimenes, Streptocarpi, Gloxi¬ 
nias, Begonias, Bougainvilleas, Aealyphas, 
Dractenas, etc. There is now plenty of 
Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Balsams, Celosias, Oleanders, Cras- 
sulas in variety, Hydrangeas, Myrtles in 
flower, Abutilons, Brugmansias, Carnations, 
with Japanese Grasses and Asparagus in 
baskets or otherwise*, to give lightness and 
grace. 1 always think at this season it is a 
relief to clear out some of the large plants 
which have borne the heat and burden of the 
winter, and fill up with fresh, young plants 
coming into flower. Help them on with weak 
liquid manure. The permanent plants in the 
borders may have some help now, either in 
the shape of top-dressings of good soil or 
liquid manure, or both. The ventilation 
should be as perfect as possible, so as to 
always have a circulation suitable for our 
changeable weather conditions. No gardener 
will give the same amount of ventilation on 
a rough, windy day as when the weather is 
calm and bright, in like manner the atmos¬ 
pheric niofsture will be given to meet the 
special needs of the plants, varying it in ac¬ 
cordant-, 1 with the outside temperature. Keep 
the syringe away from plants in flower, 
though even here a light dewing over in the 
morning will be refresliing. 

Stowe. —Shift on winter-flowering, soft- 
wooded plants. Coleus thyrsoideus is easily 
propagated from cuttings of the young shoots, 
which make useful winter-flowering plants. 
They should be pinched once or twice during 
growth, and turned out in a cool house after 
n time to ripen. Aspidistras may be potted 
on. if large plants are wanted, using well- 
drained pots and sweet, open, turfy compost. 
The watering of newly-potted plants should 
be in careful hands. Much harm is done by 
those who cannot discriminate between a re¬ 
cently potted plant and one that is well estab¬ 
lished. Open out Caladiums and shade 
lightly when the etin is bright. The difficulty 
in a mixed house is to get the right colour in 
Crotons and Dracaenas. They will not do 
altogether without shade in the middle of a 
hot day. and yet if too much shade is given 
we do not get the bright colour. Insects in 
such eases may lx? kept down by using mois¬ 
ture on the floors freely arid vaporising occa¬ 
sionally. Thrips are very fond of the 
smooth leaves of Crotons and Dracaenas, 
and, if permitted to get a footing, will soon 
do much mischief—in fact, they will spoil the 
plants. 

Orchard-house.—If Figs, Vines, or other 
fruit-trees in pots require much feeding, 
place a zinc collar round the pot inside the 
rim, and fill it with rich compost. The roots 
will work into it. and the trees receive much 
lwnefit. When this is done there will not be 
the same necessity for using strong liquids, 
though the liquid stimulant may lie given 
occasionally. Too much liquid-manure tends 
to mak * the soil sour. Peaches at this-season 
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require very free circulation, and the houses 
should be so constructed as to permit of side 
air being given rather low down, to benefit 
the underside of the leaves. All trees should 
have night ventilation now. more or less, ac 
cording to the condition of the weather. If 
the supply of moisture has been adequate, 
there should be no red-spider. 

Early Vinery.- As soon as the Grapes are 
all cut, use the syringe forcibly among the 
foliage. Usually there is no difficulty in 
ripening the wood of forced Vines. The fire 
will now have done its work, and a free cir¬ 
culation of warm air will complete it, and 
the sun will give enough warmth. See what 
condition the border is in, and, if dry, moisten 
with liquid-manure. Do not permit the Vines 
to make late growth, as it only encourages 
late root action, which excites the buds and 
shortens the resting period. If there has 
been any shanking or any falling off in the 
quality of the Grapes, the*roots may be lifted 
and a new border made next month, shading 
the house to keep the leaves fresh. In this 
way there need be no loss of crop. In damp, 
low-lving situations keep the borders well up 
above the usual ground level. Free drainage 
is very important, as Vines cannot do well in 
water-logged ground. In lifting Vine roots, 
a little root-pruning will be beneficial, as it 
leads to the production of fibres, and so in¬ 
creases the number of feeding roots. Bones 
in any form are always useful in the border. 
Basic slag may also be used, and wood-ashes 
and lime. 

Tomatoes under glass .— 1 These are now 
ripening, and a few of the bottom leaves may 
be shortened back, to let in the sunshine. If 
the borders are mulched with good stable 
manure it will save a good deal of labour in 
watering. Too much water causes the fruits 
to crack, especially if the roots have been dry 
at any time previously. Over-feeding with 
stimulants often leads to cracking. If the 
ventilation is ample, there is not likely to be 
much disease. It is the stuffy atmosphere 
which usually breeds the fungus. If the best 
flavour is wanted in the fruits, let them 
ripen on the plants. The yellow Tomatoes 
are good-flavoured for the? most part. 

The garden In the house. Creeper 
covered screens are rather nice to surround a 
writing-table to place in front of a wide fire¬ 
place. The variegated Ivy (Hedera madeiren- 
sis) grows freely indoors, and makes a very 
useful screen plant. Maurandya Barclayana 
will quickly cover a small screen, and the 
plant flowers freely, while Asparagus plumosus 
has a charming effect as a drawing-room 
screen. 

Outdoor garden. - The early standard 
Briers will soon be ready for budding. It is 
useless budding if the bark of both stock and 
the plants from which buds are taken does not 
run freely, but a good watering or a wet day 
will loosen the bark, and budding should be 
done immediately. Where the stocks have 
been mulched with stable manure the mois¬ 
ture is retained and the bark is more elastic 
and works freely. In trimming the stocks do 
not shorten the shoots on which the buds are 
placed. Dormant buds make the strongest 
plants the following season, and if the stocks 
are shortened most of the buds will start 
during the autumn, or earlier, and some will 
die during the winter, and most of the others 
remain weaklings. The shield of the hud 
need not be more than an inch long, two- 
thirds being below the hud and the remainder 
above. Be careful in extracting the wood 
that the heart or centre of the hud does not 
come away at the same time. This is not 
likely to hap|H‘n when the bark works freely ; 
but if it does the bud will be useless. The 
bud in the standard Briers will be placed as 
near the main stem as possible, and be tied 
in firmly with soft matting or some other 
soft material, such as cotton or worsted. 
Better have a little practice on common trees 
or shrubs till the noviis*. can handle the knife 
freely. The main thing in budding is to 
select the right time and do the work as 
expeditiously as possible. 

Fruit garden.— All fruit-trees, if over¬ 
loaded with fruits, should be thinned by the 
removal of the smallest, and this should be 
followed up by applying a mulch of some 
good material as a top-dr fsing. This work 


is attracting more attention, to the advantage 
of both the trees and the fruits. The young 
growths of Plums on walls may now be 
shortened back to four leaves, after reserving 
as many shoots as are required for laying in 
where there is room. These young shoots in 
the future will bear freely, and. lying close 
to the wall, will escape the spring frosts. 
Thin the young growths of Raspberries. Old 
plantations usually produce a lot more shoots 
than can be utilised. We are often asked 
the question why Cherries fall off in the ston¬ 
ing. A tree smothered with blossoms often 
only carries a meagre crop. There is, prob¬ 
ably, more than one cause. Very often these 
clusters of flowers are imperfectly fertilised, 
the bees being busy elsewhere. ’Then a de 
ficicncy of lime or moisture in the soil will 
cause it. I believe if stone fruit against a 
w'all had more water in spring there would 
be a better set. 

Vegetable garden.— Those who think of 
spraying their Potatoes with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture should soon commence operations. One 
of my amateur friends thinks he saved his 
crop one year by giving a sprinkling of newly- 
slaked lime. He had no spraying apparatus, 
but he had a stock of newly-slaked lime, and 
with a shovel he flung it freely about when 
the atmospheric conditions seemed to indicate 
that fungus spores were circulating. Dust 
soot freely over Celery if there is any likeli¬ 
hood of the presence of the fly, and the same 
treatment may be given to the Onion beds, 
where spring sown. Complete the thinning 
of all vegetable crops, and finish planting all 
winter givens. If any Cabbage plants re¬ 
main in the seed-bed, plant them out thickly, 
as Coleworts. Cut herbs for drying, and 
gather vegetables for pickling. Make a good 
sowing of Lettuces and Endives for late sum¬ 
mer and autumn salads. The Brown Cos may 
lx? included in this sowing and All the Year 
Round, a Cabbage variety. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WOBK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

July 8th .~We are going over the fruit-trees 
to relieve a part of the crop of thikse which are 
heavily laden, leaving, of course, the best 
specimens. This will 1x3 continued as long 
as it is necessary. We are also using, as far 
as our means permit, rich compost as a mulch 
on the surface over the roots of those trees 
which need help. 

July 9th.~ Some of the standard Briers are 
being budded, as the bark now works freely. 
Cuttings of choice Pinks have been inserted 
in sandy soil in a frame where there is 
warmth in the remains of an early hot-bed. 
Hydrangea cuttings have been planted under 
similar conditions. We find cuttings rooted 
now will carry one large head of bloom in a 
5 inch pot next season. 

July 10th. —Then? is a good deal of work in 
the flower garden now in pegging and staking 
various plants. Mulching, too, Iirs been done 
in the case of Hollyhocks, Phloxes, etc. 
Spanish Irises are making a brave show now, 
and are useful for cutting. Pyrethrums also 
in much variety fill a void at this season, and 
are good for cutting. 

July 11th. A mulch also is being freely 
used in the kitchen garden among such things 
as Lettuces and Cauliflowers. Potted off early 
Cinerarias and Primulas. Shifted on young 
plants of Begonias for winter flowering. 
Show Pelargoniums as they go out of flower 
are placed outside to ripen growth. Fuchsias 
as they get too old for conservatory are 
planted out. 

July 12th.~- Commenced layering Carna¬ 
tions and Picotees. Henps of gritty soil are 
placed round each plant into which the layers 
are pegged. They will, of course, be kept 
moist. Earthed up early Celery. Paper had 
previously been used to surround the heads, 
so that blanching is partly done, but a cover¬ 
ing of soil adds to the crispness of the Celery. 
Liquid-manure has been used freely. 

July loth. -The Plum-trees on the walls 
have been gone over, and the young wood not 
required for laying in has been shortened to 
four leaves. The fruits of Peaches have been 
exposed by thrusting the leaves on one eide. 
Where a mulch has not been used a loose sur¬ 
face has been maintained bv hoeing. 
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BOOK3. 

“BEAUTIFUL GARDENS.”* 
Nowadays, when garden literature is so 
hopelessly overdone, and many of the works 
published, owing to their authors’ scant 
knowledge and lack of discrimination, are 
absolutely useless to the amateur, or to one 
who wishes to learn either the rudiments or 
the higher branches of garden lore, every 
new production has to be carefully scru¬ 
tinised. In the volume under consideration 
the author gives on the various subjects 
treated full information that should prove of 
value to amateurs. He tells us that beautiful 
gardens are best formed by considering the 
immediate surroundings and working in con¬ 
sonance with them. Costly garden architec¬ 
ture, such as is too often met with, and the 
bedding system are both indicated as methods 
to be avoided, and it is pointed out that until 
it is learnt that the plant, its healthy growth, 
and proper environment come first, the 
secret of true garden art will remain unmas¬ 
tered. In dealing with the extent of gardens, 
the author justly insists that it is not in size 
alone that beauty lies, and that as satisfying 
an effect can be "produced with half an acre, 
if laid out with duo care and taste, as with 
wide-spreading grounds. “ Designing a gar¬ 
den is one of the supreme joys'of life,” since 
it gives scope for expressing individuality. 
The teachings of Nature should be followed, 
so that art may be concealed and the best 
system of gardening is that which ignores 
unnatural art as severely as artificial Nature. 
A chapter is devoted to the making of lawns 
and the cutting up of fine stretches of turf 
into a patchwork of beds is rightly depre¬ 
cated. In treating of the herbaceous border, 
the author writes: ‘‘With the great variety 
of plants which it accommodates, its im¬ 
mense range of colours, its long period of 
beauty, its diversity of height and form, it 
possesses a powerful claim on our regard. 
Not the least of its attractions is the scope 
which it affords for beautiful combinations 
of flowers. Like the artist, with his palette 
and pigments, we can deviso pictures, dis¬ 
posing our plants as he disposes his figures, 
so as to secure rich and harmonious effects. 
It is this which appeals so strongly to cul 
tured minds.” In the chapter on rock gar¬ 
dens stress is laid on the point that should 
ever be paramount with their designers— 
namely, that it must be “the plant first—al¬ 
ways the plant first.” The stones must be 
used aa receptacles, not as statues. The 
flower and not the stone is what should at¬ 
tract the eye. “Good plants, good soil, good 
stones are the rock garden trinity.” In the 
list of rock plants given, Androsaces, Ery- 
throniums. Gentians, Linnea borealis, and 
Soldanella alpina are included, but no hint 
is given that these often prove of difficult 
culture. In considering the subject of 
beautiful flower-beds, the author discourages 
the mingling a great many different kinds of 
plants in one bed, which invariably results 
in a jumble of inharmonious elements. 
Several examples of inexpensive and effective 
beds are given. In the chapter on “Beauti¬ 
ful bulbous flowers,” the amateur is advised 
not to copy the municipal gardener, since “a 
bed of Hyacinths is a very unsatisfactory ob¬ 
ject.” Calochorti are mentioned amongst 
other bulbs, but, although very beautiful, 
there is scarcely a garden in England where 
they will prove true perennials. Belladonna 
Lilies and Crinums are stated not to be 
hardy, but over the whole of the south of 
these islands they are certainly so. In treat¬ 
ing of trees and shrubs, the author empha¬ 
sises that the planter must endeavour to 
realise what each tree will be, not on the day 
of planting, but ten. twenty, or thirty years 
afterwards. The Forgv thins and Magnolias* 
are not winter bloomers, as they appear in 
the list, but spring bloomers. Valuable ad¬ 
vice is given in the matter of staking plants 
and of the too common custom of tying the 
tall, branching stems tightly to a single up 
right it is said: “There is as much beauty 
in a plant so treated as there is in a bunch 
of market Celery.” In the wild garden the 
amateur is recommended to plant in scat¬ 
tered, informal groups. “Plants must grow 
* “Beautiful Garden*: How to Make and Maintain 
Them." By Walter P. Wright. Cassell and Co., L?ndon. 
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as if they originated in the places they oc¬ 
cupy, not as if they had been put there.” 

Special chapters are given to water-gar¬ 
dens, the house beautiful, wall-gardens, 
Ferns and ferneries, garden walks and edg¬ 
ings. Certain flowers, such as Anemones, 
Perennial Asters, Begonias and Dahlias, Car¬ 
nations. Chrysanthemums, Narcissi, Gladioli, 
Irises, Lilies, Pmonies, Pansies. Phloxes. 
Roses, and Tulips have each a separate chap¬ 
ter devoted to them, at the end of which the 
best varieties of the species are given. The 
extreme difficulty experienced in the success¬ 
ful cultivation of the Oncoeyclus or Cushion 
Irises in the open passe*; unmentioned, and 
when Lilium auratum and L. longiflorum are 
named, their general short life in the garden 
is not alluded to. L. Henryi is said to be of 
doubtful hardiness, but it is questionable if 
we have a hardier species. The second part, 
of the book, “A Garden Year,” should prove 
interesting and instructive reading to every 
amateur, since it gives brightly-written de¬ 
tails of the formation of a new garden, with 
each month’s operations accurately and plea¬ 
santly described. “A Garden Remem¬ 
brancer,” that notea the work to be done each 
month in vegetable, fruit, and flower gar¬ 
dens, a« well as in the conservatory, con¬ 
cludes the volume. 

The book is profusely illustrated by over 
a hundred reproductions of photographs, 
some of which, such as “Rose Felicite-Per- 
petue,” “ Iloae Growing on an Old Tree,” 
and “Rose-arch near Pool.” are very good. 
Some of the illustration** are. however, spoilt 
by the introduction of figures. The greatest 
fault connected with these pictures is that 
they appear to have been inserted in the 
book at random, scarcely a single one being 
placed opposite the page referring to it— 
some, indeed, being over thirty page** distant 
from their reference. Ten double-page 
sketches of garden entrances, herbaceous 
borders, borders of annuals, shrub border, 
Water Lily pond, window boxes. Rose gar 
dens, and arches accompany the work. Of 
these we may say that we consider, in “Gar¬ 
den entrance's,” the edging of the lawn 
margining the carriage drive, with a narrow 
border of herbaceous plants, entirely wrong. 
A far more restful appearance would be 
gained if the lawn were allowed to meet the 
tliive without any intervening border. The 
Lily pond, again, with its little islet in each 
arm, is too formal in shape, and it would be 
courting disaster to introduce such a “land- 
grabber” as Tussilago fragrans into an her¬ 
baceous bonier, as suggested in the sketch 
facing page 38. Cistus ladaniferus—spelt 
“ ladaniferous ” in the plan of the shrub bor¬ 
der—is practically unprocurable in its true 
white form in England. 

On page 111 a misprint occurs, Crataegus 
Lelandi being spelt “Lalandi.” The Angli 
cising of Latin names is not to lie encouraged, 
and such a word as “ Salpiglossises ” comes 
I with rather a shock upon the reader. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


BEES. 

Foul brood.— What can be dorc for my bets? 
There seems to be foul brood in the hives.—F. J.. 
Stciming. 

[Foul brood is, doubtless, the worst enemy 
the‘bee-keeper has to deal with. Being of a 
fungoid growth, it is all-important to stop its 
development, and it is found that this can 
be effected by the use of salicylic acid. If, 
however, the disease is allowed to get to its 
worst state, a cure is exceedingly difficult. 
A colony on being attacked by this disease 
rapidly dwindles on account of its inability 
to roar brood. In a healthy state the young 
grubs have a pcally white apfiearauce, and 
lie curb’d round at the has* 1 of the cell, but 
are. found stretched horizontally, and of a 
brown colour, in the earlier stages of the 
disease, while in the advanced state the cells 
contain a dark, putrid substance, which 
emit*; a most disagreeable smell, perceivable 
some distance from the hive. The diseased 
cells appear singly upon the brood combs, 
of a dark colour, with their cappings slightly 
concave and pierced, while those containing 
healthy broods are slightly raised, and of a 
light volour. On the appearance of this 
disease the queen should be removed, and all 


cells containing foul breed uncapped and 
sprayed with salicylic solution of the follow¬ 
ing proportions:—Salicylic, 1 oz. ; soda 
borax, 1 oz. ; water, four pints. The combs 
and lx>es should then l>e placed in a fresh 
hive which has been washed with the above 
solution. Much trouble will be experienced 
in banishing this disease from the apiary if 
early remedial measures are not taken, for if 
allowed to assume its worst type the only 
alternative will be to remove the bees, de¬ 
stroy the combs, and scald and thoroughly 
cleanse the hive frames and floor boards, and 
paint them well over with salicylic solution. 
To ensure the perfect eradication of so for¬ 
midable a disease, threatening, as it does, 
the destruction of all the stocks of bees in 
the district, every possible endeavour should 
be made to stamp it out thoroughly on its 
first appearance.] 

-There is no ap|>earanoe of foul brood 

in the piece of comb sent. It contains both 
honey and pollen, so your bees did not 
die from starvation. The comb is dark, but 
not very old. You might use the combe for 
another swarm, but it would be better to 
melt them down for wax and start the swarm 
on foundation. Hives containing old combs 
appear to be more liable to this disease than 
those that contain new, clean combs. As a 
preventive, there is. probably, nothing l>et- 
ter than camphor. One or two pieces, about 
the size of a Walnut, should lx* wrapped in 
rag, and placed upon the floor-board of the 
hive. This has even been found to cure the 
disease, and w ithout the removal of any of the 
brood. The cappings of cells containing foul 
brood are slightly concave and pierced, of a 
dark colour, and apjx*ar singly upon the 
hrood comlws. You were unfortunate in your 
start in bee-keeping. It is to be hoped that 
you will Ik* more successful in the coming 
season.—8. 8. G. 

Transferring bees to frame hive (Lynx). 

-The bees having been driven into n skep, 
can Ire shaken into the frame hive at the- top, 
the quilt having been removed so that the 
l>ees can go dow n between the top bars. The 
frames should first 1 m* furnished with comb 
foundation, cither in full sheets or in strips 
about 2 inches wide. After the boos have all 
been shaken out of the skep, the quilts should 
be placed lightly over the frames and the 
roof put on. Next day, the hive may be 
examined, and the frames closed up by means 
of the division boards. The bees may, if it 
bo preferred, be thrown down in front of 
the frame hive, a sheet or newspaper having 
first been drawn over the alighting board to 
enable the bees more easily to find their way 
into the hive. You cannot drive direct from 
the original skep into the frame hive. It 
would not lie wise to drive your bees now, 
as by so doing you will lose much brood in 
different stages of development. You could, 
of course. transfer the combs to the frame 
hive, fixing them in the frames by means of 
pieces of tape, to be removed when the bees 
have secured the combs to the frames. You 
send no address ; this should always lx* fur¬ 
nished. in addition to name, when sending 
queries;./*— S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Gardener and notice (Prrplcxed).— You 
say there was no agreement ; but surely there 
was a verbal agreement of some sort? If, 
however, nothing was said when you were 
engaged as to the length of notice you were 
to give or receive, then it is a matter of cus¬ 
tom, and, in my opinion, you are entitled to a 
month’s notice. With regard to the cottage, 
I suppose* that was to be rent free, in con¬ 
sideration of your taking a lower salary? If 
no figures were agreed upon as to the value 
of that, it would have to be estimated fairly, 
and if you are turned out of the cottage at a 
week’s notice (you cannot be turned out at 
less) the amount of the rent value of the 
cottage would have to be added to your salary 
for the remainder of the month. If your 
employer breaks his contract, you must re¬ 
member that your right againot him is a 
right to claim damnges (not wages), and the 
measure of damages to which you are en¬ 
titled is the value of the injury you can prove 
that you have suffered.- Barrister. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gakdkki.no free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one siile of the paper only, atul addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-strecl, Ilolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the seiuler are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should Its on a separate piece, of pajwr, and i mt more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to tw 
sent to press some time in adrance of date, queries eimnot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire, our help in 
naming fruit, should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and siz: of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
.naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should lw sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are i-bserned 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Spanish Xris-leavos withering (Z. M.).—We 
find the foliage of this 1 1 is is best when the plants 
receive a few soaking* of water from the time the 
growth begins. In very hot and dry situations this 
browning of the foliage is generally found. In very 
hot, sandy soils a dressing of one third clay or 
heavy loam is also an advantage in conjunction with 
the above. Failing this, dress the beds at planting- 
time with decomposed cow-manure. 

Growing Tuberous Begonias (M. A. /».).- A 
mixture of equal parts of hbrous loam and good leaf- 
mould with some well-rotted manure makes the best 
compost, and when the pots are full of roots a little 
weak liquid-manure will be beneficial. You can 
flower them in (i-inch or 7-inch pots, which will be 
quite large enough. It is advisable, however, to 
start them in 3-inch pots, giving them one shift 
before putting into the flowering pots, as, unless 
great care is taken when shifted into the blooming 
pots they may be over-watered and ruined. 

Rose Marechal Niel cankered (Catalpa ).—The 
binding on of Moss to the cankered part is not done 
to encourage roots, but rather to prevent the canker 
from spreading, and the little rootlets that are pro¬ 
duced would he practically valueless. But if you 
were enabled to so bend the growth that the cankered 
part could be placed into a large pot or into the 
border, this would soon provide you with another 
specimen, or it could remain as part of the original 
plant. We do not recommend the severing of the 
cankered part from the tree, or at least not until you 
are satisfied there is plenty of roots. 

Pelargoniums. Zonal, increasing (P. Epps).— 
There is no better time than early in the month of 
August for striking Pelargonium cuttings, and one of 
the easiest methods is to dibble them into boxes or 
pots filled with sandy loam, or, as is often done, in¬ 
serting them in the border, adding to this some 
coarse sand, which will help the cuttings to root, 
afterwards lifting them, (Kitting them, and storing 
away on the greenhouse shelf where they are free 
from frost. If you strike in boxes or pots, you can 
leave the cuttings in such till the spring, when they 
may be (lotted off singly. You cannot, however, keep 
them in a cold frame during the winter. 

Motichosma riparium (M. A.).— This, which 
comes from South Africa, resembles, when out of 
bloom, a green-leaved Salvia. The flowers are small, 
pinkish-white, with purple anthers, and borne in 
terminal panicles. It begins to bloom in December, 
and lasts well into the new year. It is best in¬ 
creased from cuttings every year. The plants should 
be cut down immediately after flowering and given 
warm, moist treatment to start them into growth. 
When the cuttings are about 3 inches long, they 
should fie at once put in. It will thrive given the 
same treatment as Salvia splendens, and is a very 
useful plant for the greenhouse in the dull mouths 
of the year. 

Spot in Carnations (Malmaisnn ).- Too much 
moisture is a sure forerunner of this dreaded disease. 
Do not water the plants until really necessary, and 
then use every care that the foliage is not wetted in 
the operation, using a long-spout i-d can for the pur¬ 
pose. Wc should cut off the worst patches, and Mien 
dust the whole of the plants with a mixture of soot 
and sulphur, washing this off after a couple of days, 
laying the plants on their side, and syringing with 
clean water, repeating the dose even twice or thrice. 
Give the plants abundance of ventilation on fine 
days, and the night temperature should be from 
40 degs. to . r «0 dogs., according to the weather. Place 
the plants in the lightest position, allowing plenty of 
space between each one, overcrowding being another 
cause of the Malmaison Carnation going wrong in 
the way yours have done. See also “ Short Replies." 

Cyclamens after blooming (Shrub). — The 
Cyclamens that arc now stood out-of-doors must not 
be allowed to get parched up: ut the same time 
enough water only should fie given to keep the soil 
slightly moist. A good time for repotting is about 
midsummer. In carrying this out the corms must 
be shaken quite clear of the old soil, and repotted in 
a mixture of two parts loam to one of leaf-mould, 
the fourth part made up of sand and well-decayed, 
dried cow-manure, this last being rubbed through a 
sieve. After potting, the plants may be stood in a 
frame on a bed of coal-ashes made firm and level. 

If possible, the frame should be so situated that it 
is shaded from the full rays of the sun during the 
hottest part of the day; if not, shading of some 
kind must be resorted to. When first potted, the 
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plants will need very little water; but the supply 
must be increased as the roots take possession of the 
new soil and the leaves develop. The plants may be 
allowed to remain In the frame till the end of 
August, when they should be removed into the 
greenhouse, giving them a good light position 
therein. 

Rose buds (J. E.).— There are several firms who 
advertise in these columns who would be able to 
supply you with plants in pots from which you could 
obtain buds this summer; but we know of no one 
who would sell buds of new Roses. The following 
, sorts would make excellent standards: Charles J. 
Grahame, Countess of Annesley, Countess of Gos- 
ford, Dean Hole, Earl of Warwick, Dr. J. Campbell 
Hall, Florence Pemberton, Mine. Hector Lcuilliot, 
Hugh Dickson, J. B. Clark, Oberhofgartner A. 
Singer, Warrior, Celia, Lady Wenloek, Mme. Jenny 
Gilleinot, Kouigin Carola, Joseph Hill, and George 
Laing Paul. 

Rose shoots damaged by insects (G. b.).— 
The incisions that had been made in the foliage of 
shoot sent were caused by the mason bee. This is a 
most troublesome pest, and there is no remedy be¬ 
yond watching for the depredators and killing them. 
They make their nests in hard gravel paths, and also 
in holes in trees, walls, etc. If you watch on a 
fine morning you will see these little bees fly about 
the plants, and at times they appear stationary on 
the wing, just like a hawk. They then make a dash 
for the leaf, and saw off quite a big slice, and may 
then be seen flying off with it towards their nest. 
We have caught these pests by the aid of a syringe. 
Stand in the vicinity, and as soon as a bee is seen 
fire the jet of water upon it, when you may quickly 
bring him to the ground. We thought, from the ap¬ 
pearance of one of the shoots, that you had some of 
the ordinary Rose grubs. Hand-picking is the best 
remedy for these. 

Plants for bank (M. T. Sample ).—Among Ferns 
you might select at will from the strong growing 
Lastreas and Athyriums; also Polypodium vulgare 
and its varieties. The former are of large and free 
growth, hut could not now be planted unless pot- 
plants were obtainable: planting season, October to 
March, inclusive. Other suitable plants include 
Mossy Haxifragas. for north side, also Baxifraga 
Gcurn and S. uinbrosa. Lenten Roses would he espe¬ 
cially good for the north side, while the Megasea 
section of Saxifraga, and such kinds as liugulata ami 
cordifolia purpurea, in particular, would do well in 
either position. For the south side, some of tlie 
Auhrietias, alpine Phloxes, Thymus lauiiginosus, 
Saxifraga ligulata, S. cochlearis, S. apiculata, S. 
sancta, Alyssum, Supouaria ocymoides, Armaria 
montana, Dianthus eiesius, Heliauthcuiuuis, Thrift, 
Silcne alpestris, etc. If the shade is not too dense. 
Wood Anemones and Primroses would be charming. 
Muscari conicuin and the finer forms of Scilla cam- 
paiiulatn, among bullions things, are worth a (dace, 
and many Narcissi would thrive for some years. 

Dracaena leaves in bad condition (If. E. A.). 
—The enclosed leaf is not that of a Palm, its correct 
name being t’ordyline australis, though it is also 
known in gardens as Dranena indivisa. Without 
seeing the plants or knowing anything of the treat¬ 
ment if has received, it is quite impossible for us to 
state the reason of its ill health. It may have been 
too dry at the roots, or too wet, the latter being the 
more probable of the two, or it may be pining from 
want of light and air. It is hardy in tlie southern 
counties of England, so that it needs plenty of light 
and air. especially during the summer months. If 
you turn the plant- out of the pot and examine the 
roots, you will probably find that many of them are 
dead, in which ease the old soil should be removed, 
and the plant rcjiotted into a compost made up of 
loam, peat, and sand. Most likely the pot in which 
it now is will be large enough for it again, in which 
case the pot should be washed clean, and allowed to 
become dry before the plant is repotted in it. The 
pot must be effectually drained with broken crocks. 
In the ease of plants being kept indoors, under no 
circumstances should water be allowed to remain in 
the saucers the pots are stood in. 

Sparmannia afrlcana (Shrub ).--After Spar- 
mannias have attained a good size—that is to say, 
in pots from 12 inches to 15 inches in diameter— 
they will not need repotting every year, as they do 
not'flower so freely when making strong growth as 
they will if the roots are cramped. If, in your 
opinion, the plants need shortening back und also 
repotting, the pruning should be done immediately, 
and in a fortnight’s time they may be repotted. It 
would have been much better if both these opera¬ 
tions had been carried out during the month of 
April. Throughout the summer the plants must, be 
stood where they are fully exposed to the rays of 
the sun; and under such treatment the wood is firmer, 
the leaves smaller, and the flowers far more 
numerous than if they arc kept under glass and more 
or less shaded. When out-of-doors, and the pots are 
full of roots, an occasional dose of liquid manure will 
he very helpful. The Eupatoriums may be given the 
same treatment as that recommended for Sparman¬ 
nia. Of course, Itoth must be tuken under cover 
before the frosty uights of autumn. 

TREES AND SHRl'BS. 

Pruning the Sjringa (Shrub ).—The best time to 
prune this is as soon as possible after blooming. 
Before sending further queries, kindly read our rules 
as to sending name, writing on one side of the paper 
only, and putting the queries on different sheets. 

Increasing the Mistletoe (Dote).-There is no 
difficulty whatever about this. Place the seeds on 
clean smooth bark in April or May, and cover with 
a thickness of muslin or gauze to keep away the birds. 
Many put the seeds on at Christmas before they are 
sufficiently ripe. Never cut slits in the bark into 
which to insert the seeds; simply apply them to the 
underside of the clean bark. You will see no signs 
of growth until after the seed has fallen away, but 
if you examine the place then, you will find that the 


bark is swelling beneath the spot whereon the seed 
was placed, and the second year the young leaves 
and shoots appear. 

Treatment of dwarf Japanese trees (Paign¬ 
ton).— Y'our dwarf Japanese trees will only need the 
average attention giveq to plants grown in pots—that 
is, sufficient water to keep the soil in a moderate 
state of moisture and an occasional svringing to re¬ 
move any dust which may accumulate on them. No 
trimming of the roots or cutting in any way is re¬ 
quired, as the plant has been gradually inured to 
this semi-moribund state by a process ot semi-starva¬ 
tion till itj stunted condition has become chronic. 
If the soil becomes too much wasted, add a little 
more. If some of the dwarf trees are planted out, 
as you seem to imply, then they will grow freely, 
probably, and will require cutting in.. We have 
never heard of their being planted out. 

Wistaria failing (Mrs. //. 0. Wilson ).-Judging 
by the shrivelled appearance of the stems and the 
puny character of the young shoots, we should say 
that the roots of your plant are in a very bad state 
and that it may die. Wistarias, however, are of so 
recuperative a nature that we have known trans¬ 
planted specimens shrivel somewhat and remain with¬ 
out any growth till tlie end of the summer or nearly 
so. when young shoots were pushed out, and the 
following year the plants grew away as if uot hing had 
happened. It is much more difficult to advise by 
correspondence than if the plant itself were under 
one’s observation: but we should try the effect of 
mulching with a mixture of well-decayed manure 
and soil, giving occasionally a good soaking of 
water. This will very likely give your plant a new 
lease of life, and it may grow freely before autumn. 
The pruning of the stem three years ago is not 
likely to have affected the permanent health of the 
plant to any extent. 

Wistaria not blooming CM. V. U. //.).— If the 
shoots of the Wistaria are too much crowded they 
may be thinned out; but, whether such is the ease 
or not, you will find summer pruning a great help to 
the production of blossoms. This is carried out in 
a somewhat similar manner to the spur system 
adopted with Vines, or, rather, a system combining 
that with the plan generally adopted for fruit-trees, 
which bear their fruit and (lowers on old spurs. In 
the month of July all shoots that may be reserved 
»in the main or leading stems should be pinched back 
to within a foot of the main stem, in order to check 
the rampant growth. These shoots will again break 
into growth from the buds just behind where the 
shoot was stopped, and, after these shoots have 
grown a few inches they should be again stopped. 
The result will be the formation of flower-spurs at 
the foot of the shoot first shortened. Early in the 
following spring these shoots should be cut back to 
within five or six eyes of the main stem, and the 
young growths from these eyes are then to be treated 
in the same way as those of the previous year. 

FRUIT. 

Two good Melons (if. N. R .).—Two excellent 
varieties of Melons are Hero of Lockinge. white 
flesh, und Windsor Castle, green flesh. Both are 
superior in point of flavour, and are free croppers. 
On stating your requirements to a good nurseryman 
he would send you as many plants as you may 
require. 

Thinning Grapes (M. O. W .).—The thinning of 
the berries should be done as early as possible. It is 
a great waste of power to allow the berries not re¬ 
quired to develop, therefore, as soon as they are 
well set, thin out the berries at once, and also cut 
off any hunches that are not required. Never leave 
two bunches on one spur. You ought to get " Vines 
and Vine Culture," by the late Mr. A. F. Barron. 

Victoria Plum not fruiting (Dr. Grrcne).— 
Plums are very apt to make exuberant growth, and 
are unfruitful for u few years ufter they are planted. 
To correct this, lifting is the only remedy, and once 
the trees commence bearing they seldom give further 
trouble. You should lift the tree in the autumn and 
shorten hack the longest of the thong like roots to 
encourage the formation of more fibrous ones. 
Mulch the surface with some stable-litter to ward 
off the frost during tho winter months. 

Apricots falling < H’. M ). — On cutting open the 
fruits you send we find the kernels or germs to tie 
in a watery imperfect condition, which accounts for 
the skin turning brown, and. if they have not done' 
so already, all that are similarly affected will soon 
drop from the tree. This disorder is generally the 
outcome of the roots having come into contact with 
or pushing down into a cold and clayey subsoil, the 
remedy for which is to lift and transplant the tree 
as early in autumn as can be done. By lifting the 
roots and laying them out in a nearly horizontal 
direction, affording at the same time a fair modicum 
of turfy loam with an addition of lime rubbish, the 
evil can be easily remedied. Then, if the roots are 
encouraged, and fed from the surface by means of 
mulchings and applications of artific ial manures, such 
as bone-meal, Peruvian guano, dried blood, parti¬ 
cularly after the stones contained in the fruits have 
set or hardened, they seldom give further trouble. 
When Apricots set a very heavy crop, tin- trees 
invariably east- a good number of fruits, but before 
they reach so large a size as those you send us. 

The pith moth (Laverna atra) {Learner). —You 
are quite correct in your supposition. Lightning has 
had nothing to do with the dying back of the young 
shoots and spur wood on the Apple-trees in question. 
The damage has been caused by the larva; of the 
pith-moth (Laverna atrat, which insect bores into 
and tunnel- along, devouring in its course the pith 
of the young wood in the spring months, with the 
result that the leaves are first seen to tie drooping 
on the infested wood, and on examination the latter 
is found to be either dead or in a dying condition- 
exact ly as is the case with the specimens you send 
us. So far as we can glean, no remedy has been 
discovered for combating this pest, and the only 
thine you can do is to cut hack to a sound or living 
pot lion of wood all infested shoots directly you 
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detect any mischief. Burn all pieces of wood so re¬ 
moved, which will destroy all larva; contained therein 
and help to lessen future attack. In the winter 
spray the trees twice with Caustic alkali solution, the 
last time the end of January, and watch results 
when growth recommences. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

K. B.—See article on “Growing Seakale.” in our 
issue of February 24th. 1900, p. 672. A copy of the 
above can be had, post free, for ljd. Kindly read 
our rules as to sending name and address when ask¬ 
ing any queries.- Linton.— The only thing you can 

do is to syringe them with some insecticide and in 
the winter, .when the trees are leafless, dress with 
the caustic alkali solution, which has been so often 
recommended in these pages. The Tomatoes you 
send have been attacked by black spot. See reply 
to Mrs. Crossley, in our issue of June 8th, p. 184. - 

G. It. Wood -See reply to your query in our issue of 

May 4th, p. 124.- A. Donovan.— Impossible to form 

any idea as to the value of your Delphinium, as the 

spikes had all fallen to pieces.- Bonnland.— Your 

Madonna Lilies have, unfortunately, been attacked 
by the fungus which has proved so disastrous of 
recent years. See reply to Miss Shaw, re "Orange 

Lilies failing," in our issue of June loth, p. 203.- 

Rev. E. C. draff.— The flower-stems you send arc all 
what is known as fasciated. You say nothing what¬ 
ever us to how or where the plants are growing. 

If growing under glass, the plants evidently want 
more air to prevent damping of the blooms. Pick out 
all the bad flowers, so as to allow the others to 

fullv develop.- Miss Af. M. Acton. — Please send a 

complete plant. The trouble, we fear, lies at the 
roots, and is due to the presence of wireworm m the 
soil.- Glendalough. — \, We should leave the Euca¬ 

lypti alone until you see whether they will start into 
growth. If they do, then you can cut them down 
to where the shoots start from. We doubt, however, 
if they will survive, and it would be better to plant 
fresh specimens. 2. You can plant the Jasmine at 
any time from October to March if the weather is 

open.- Bearsdcn, Glasgow. —We should, judging 

from the specimens you send, say that the trouble is 
due to some deleterious gases in the air. the leaves 
looking as if they had been scorched. The day sub¬ 
soil. too, may have something to do with the failure, 

as the roots may be waterlogged.- T. //. dray. T 

Try what burning out the barrel will do. Put m 
i-ome shavings, mixed with a little paraffin, and set 
tire to it and note the result. After doing this we 
do not fancy any bad effects w r ill follow using the 
Water for plants. Try it first on one or two, and see 
what happens.-AVir.-Earl Carrington is the Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Agriculture.- E. L. Ed¬ 
ward*. -Scolopcndrium vulgare, in addition to the 

English name of Hart's-tongue Fern, is also known as 

Burnt weed. Button Hole, and llorse-tongue.- 

Ailcen Walsh. -Your letter was open on arrival, no¬ 
thing enclosed.- A. J. /’.—In such a small house 

paying crops are out of the question.- Constantine. 

the failure of the Rose to open is, no doubt, due 
to the cold, sunless weather we have beeu and are 

still having.- Paddy. The whole question of using 

artificial manures for vour Roses depends entirely on 
the soil you have. As to this, you give us no informa¬ 
tion. Seeing, however, that you have abundance of 
farmyard-manure, we see no reason whatever why 
you ‘should trouble about the use of artificial 

manures.- Aquilegia. Chcadle , Staffs. — The sample 

of soil you send, marked " Gresford soil," which, we 
suppose, is the poor soil to which you refer, is |*oor 
in the extreme, and we do not wonder at plants 
failing in it. Add some good loam and plenty of 
cow-manure, and then we think plants will grow 
away freely in it. An addition of good loam would 

benefit the other sample.- J. L. — We could find no 

insects in the box you send. The Rose leaves were 
quite dried up. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants J A. II. Melford.—A poor 
seedling form of Rosa polyantha.- — S . .V. Stamland. 

— Whitlavia grandiflora.- St. G.— 1. Veronica Lyalli; 

2. Potent ill a fruticosa; 3, Campanula garganica.-- 
\lurray T. Foster. — Helleborus orientals or H. 

viridis; must see fresh flowers.- Horace.— Rose 

Keiue Marie Henriette.- Smilax.— 1, Late flower of 

Magnolia Soulangeana; 2, Hoya carnosa; 3, Lantana 

var. - V. Williams. —Wo do not undertake to name 

florist flowers.- Fennel.— 1, Neillia opulifolia aurea, 

better known in gardens as Spirwa opulifolia aurea; 

2. Spiraa cantoniensis flore-pleno.- Eye.— Passiflora 

Constance Elliott (white form of P. coerulea).- 

Thyme. —I, Veronica spicata; 2. Dianthus deltoides; 

3. Siletie Armeria; 4, Mesembryanthemum sp. Kindly 

read our rules as to the number of plants we under¬ 
take to name weekly.- E. M. D -The Orange Ball- 

tree (Buddleia globnsa).- Heaton.—We cannot 

undertake to name florist flowers.- L. F. Walker.— 

Specimen insufficient.- Lount. —1, Rose very much 

crushed, but is probably Carmine Pillar: 2, Cratiegus 

orientalis.- Hugh Alderney. — Erodium macra- 

deiiium.- Mrs. Palmer. —The Orange Lily (Lilium 

croceum).- Iter. J. E. Kelsall. -The Spiked Rampion 

(Phyteuma spicatum).- E. J. Cooper.- Rose I)r. 

Rouges.- Geo. D. Hale. — Rose Climbing Devoniensis. 

_ Miss Osbourn. -1. The Silver Wattle is Acacia 

dealbata; 2, You will find the name Magnolia in all 
catalogues. We know of no such climber as jou 
mention. If vou want something to cover a wall 
quickly, then you should get one of the many fine, 
small ieaved forms of lvy.--E. Grays. -1, Justicia 
.arnea; 2 and 3, Next week; 4. Cypcrus laxus; 5. 
Rhyncospernium jasminoides; 0, Berberidopsis coral 
linu probably, should prefer to see flowers.- II. F. 

1, Clematis Jackmani tunbridgensis; 2, Clematis 
Florida Lucie Lemoine. 


FLOWER 

SHOW 

FIXTURES. 


1907. 


JULY. 

July 3.—Botanical and Uort. Society, Birmingham Seeond 
Summer Show; Ipswich Hort. Society Sum¬ 
mer Show. 

„ 4. National Rose Society’s Show in Royal Botanic 
Cardens. 

g.—Gresford and District Rose Society’s Show. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Holland House 
Show (2 days). 

„ 10.—Southend-on-Sea and Distriot Horticultural 
Society Summer Show. 

„ 11.—Farningham Rose and Hort. Society. 

17 .—Women’s Agricultural and Hort. International 
Union Show at Botanic Gardens. Regent’s-park. 

„ 23.—R.H.S. Committees. 

„ ^4.—Alton Horticultural Society. 

„ 26.—Royal Ulster Agricultural Society’s Flower Show 
(2 days). 

27.—Litherland and District Horticultural Society ; 
Lydney Horticultural and Cottage Garden 
Society. 

31.—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society (2 days). 

AUGUST. 

August 6.—R.H.S. Committees ; Scarborough Garden 
Allotment Holders’ Association Show ; Scar¬ 
borough Hort. Society. 

„ 14.—Glassford Horticultural Society. 

16.—Darwen and District Hort. Society (2 days). 

„ 20.—R.II.S. Committees; Brighton and Sussex 
Hort. Soc. Summer Show (2 days). 

,, 23.—Highland Horticultural Society (Inverness). 

„ 24.—Northfleld Horticultural Society. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 4.—Alnwick Horticultural Society. 

„ 7.— Euxton and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 11.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society 

Autumn Show (2 days). 

OCTOBER. 

October 1.—R.H.S. Committees. 

„ 15.—Show of British-grown Fruit (3 days). 

„ 29.—R.H.S. Committees. 

NOVEMBER. 

November 6.—Brighton and Sussex Hort. Soc. Chiys. 

Show (2 days); Southend-on-Sea Chrys. 
Show (2 days). 

, 7.—Newport (Mon.) and District Chrys. Soc. 

„ 12.—R.II.S. Committees ; Ipswich Hort. Society 

Chrys. Show (2 days). 

„ 20.—Show of Colonial-grown Fruits and Vege¬ 

tables (3 days). 

DECEMBER. 

December 10.—R.H.S. Committees. 

,, 11.—Show of Market Chrysanthemums and 

Carnations in Foreign Flower Market, 
Covent Garden. 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of 
Horticultural Societies will send the 
dates of their various shows. 


Catalogue received. —Dammann and Co., San 
Giovanni a Teduccio, Naples .—List of Bulbs and Roots. 
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NIQUAS 



(REGISTERED). 

The most Successful 

NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 

of the day. 

ITS ADVANTAGES ARE: 

Certain Death to all Insect Pests. 

No possible injury to the most delicate 
•Plant, Flower, or Foliage. 

It is by far the cheapest Insecticide 
known. One pint makes ten to 
twelve gallons for Thrip, Black and 
Green Fly, etc., whilst RED SPIDER, 
Mealy Bug, and Scale can be 
thoroughly eradicated by using 
“NIQUAS” double or three times 
the strength required for Fly. 

PRICES— 1>int * J /-; Quart, 1/9; $ Gallon, 
3/. ; Gallon, 5/-. Kegs, each, 5 Gallons, 
22/6 ; 10 Gallons, 42/6. 

SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. 

From Mr. E. HUBBARD. Gardener to G. Hanbury, Esq.. 
Blythewood, Burnham, Bucks.—“I have tieeii using your 
• Niquas' Insecticide for some years, and can with all con¬ 
fidence say it is the best I ever used; for Bug. Thrin, Red 
Spider, American Blight, and for all Insect Pests it has no 
equal Also for the destruction of Maggots in Marguerites by 
dipping. I have recommended it to my friends generally.’’ 


LETHORION 

Improved Metal 

VAPOUR 
CONE 

At Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 

Registered Trade Mark. 

INTRODUCED 1886. 

This well-known invention for the entire eradication of all 
fasts infesting vegetation under glass is now manufactured 
in a more simple and reliable form. The small candle (which 
will t*e found packed with each Cone 1ms only to l>e lighted 
and placed on the ground in the centre of the Cone Frame 
to produce immediate results. Nothing in the market can 
equal it for efficacy and cheapness. 

Cone No. 3. for a well-secured house of cubic 2,000 to 2,500 
feet, Is. each. 

Cone No. 2, for a well-secured house of cubic 1,000 to 1,200 
feet, 8<L each. 

Cone No. 1, Carbon, for frames of cubic 100 feet, 6d. 

Full Directions accompany each Cone. 



Ask for a list of Testimonials, of which some 
hundreds have been received from the lead- 
ins Gardeners in the Kingdom. 

TO BE HAD FROM ALL SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS 

MANUFACTURED BY 

CORRY & CO., Ltd., 

At their Bonded Chemical Works, Shad Thames, S.K. 
Offices and Showrooms— 

13 ft 15, Finsbury Street, London, E.C. 
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FRUIT. 

MAKING NEW STRAWBERRY PLANTA¬ 
TIONS. 

As tin'* time of preparation for now planta¬ 
tions will boon bo at hand, a fow remarks 
upon' tin* subject will not bo inopportune. 
Groat different-.* of opininn exists as to tlio 
duration of a Strawberry-bod. but soil and 
locality rule this point, for wliiM on some 
soils and situations a lied may keep on pro¬ 
ducing excellent fruit year after year, on 
others it is not worth while to retain a plan¬ 
tation after the second season; in fact, it is 
simply a waste of ground to do so. When* 
a large supply of this delicious fruit is re 
quired considerable space is occupied by it; 
therefore, it is desirable that a full crop 
should be obtained from every plant. The 
earliest- and best fruits are always had from 
young plant at ions —that is, these w hich were 
planted the previous autumn, and never re¬ 
tain a quarter after the second year. The 
Strawberry thus follows in rotation other 
crops in the kitchen garden. Generally the 
new bed follows early Pens, and Broccoli suc¬ 
ceeds the old one, which is destroyed as soon 
ns the fruit is gathered. This is considered 
a wasteful practice by some, but I do not 
find it so; on the contrary, when I have re¬ 
tained a bed beyond the second year i have 
always been sorry for it, as the new one lias 
always far exceeded it, both in quantity and 
quality. But to ensure success with annual 
plantations cb.se attention must be given to 
securing the young plants in the Iks! condi¬ 
tion, also to the preparation of the ground 
for their reception, so that tin y may be put 
out the day they arc ready. 

I like to have the site and tin’ plants ready 
for planting out during the second week in 
August, as there is then a long season for 
them to grow and Income well established 
before winter sets in. As before mentioned, 
tilt* new plantation follows early Peas, and as 
soon as tlies-nre all gathered the ground is 
cleared and given a dressing of burnt refuse 
and manure and bastard trenched. 

The StrawIrerry delights in a deep soil, 
which is even more desirable than a rah 
staple, as manure can be applied to the sur¬ 
face afterwards. The aim of the cultivator 
should Is* to encourage a firm, hardy growth 
of both roots and leaves, and well ripened 
crowns, such as will withstand frost and snow 
with impunity. 

The layers, as soon as they can Ik* obtained, 
are pegged into small pots (3-inch is the size 
I use), and, wlren sTiflficicntly rooted, and 
before they become pot bound, they are 
severed from the parent plants, carried 
straight to the site prepared for them, and 
planted out in rows 18 inches apart, allowing 
the same distance from plant to plant in the 
rows. If the weather is dry, a good w atering 
is given to each plant, and a little later on 
the soil is made firm by treading. 

The surface lretween the rows should be 
occasionally stirred with the Dutch hoe. at 
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the same time removing all the runners. 
When planted at the above distance apart, 
there is no room for any other crop between. 
Immediately after the first- crop of fruit is 
gathered every other row is taken out. leav¬ 
ing the rows 3 feet asunder, the plants in tin 1 
rows remaining the same as before. Runners 
and litter are then cleared off and a dressing 
of fresh soil applied to encourage surface 
roots, mulching with manure being deferred 
until the following spring. If manure is 
given in the autumn a too succulent growth 
often follows, which din’s not mature, and, 
consequently, often leads to barrenness. 
After the second season’s fruiting tin* plants 
are chopped off with a spade close to the 
ground, and with the mulching id litter 
thrown into heaps and burned. Tin* site 
then, without further preparation, forms one 
of the best for Broccoli. A. 


AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW 
(SPIIAEROTI1ECA MORS UVAE, BERK.). 
The Board have already issued two memor¬ 
anda on the subject, of the American Goose¬ 
berry - mildew' (Sphaerotheca Mors-uvae, 
Berk.), with suggestions for the prevention 
and remedy of the disease. In this leaflet 
there is given in addition such a description 
of the fungus n.s will aid fruit growers to re 
cognise tin* disease should their Gooseltorrv 
hushes be found to be attacked. The disease 
is of a very serious character, and has ren¬ 
dered the culture of Gooseberries unprofit¬ 
able wherever it has ap]x*itred. and, in some 
cases, even impossible. This fungus is much 
more injurious to Goosi lx*rry bushes than 
the allied English Gooseberry-mildew (Micro- 
spha-era grnssulariae. Lev.), ns it not only 
at talks the leaves, but also extends to the 
shoots and fruit, stunting the latter and 
rendering it unsaleable. 

Description and life histukn. The 
disease usually first appears as a delicate 
white mildew on the expanding leaf-buds, ex 
tending later to the young wood and fruit. 
The mildew gem rally lieromes visible during 
the last half of May or the first half of .June, 
when it appears in the form of “glistening, 
frost-like spots” on the fruit on the lower 
part of the bush, where there is usually dense 
shade. It then spreads to the leaves and ten¬ 
der shoots. In its earlier stages it has a cob 
webby appearance, which soon becomes white 
and powdery, ow ing to the development of the 
light eonidial spores. During the summer 
enormous numbers of spores are produced, 
these spores spreading the disease by being 
conveyed from infected to healthy shoots or 
adjoining hushes by wind, rain, inset ts, etc. 
At a later stage the patches of mildew gradu 
ally change from white to a dingy brown 
colour, and become densely studded with the 
winter fruit, which appears in the form of 
very minute black dots. The spores con¬ 
tained in the winter form of fruit germinate 
the following spring, and give origin in turn 
to the white summer mildew. In this country 
the fungus appears to be mostly confined to 


tin* tips of the shoots, which, for a distance 
of 2 inches or 3 inches, present a brown and 
sbrivi lied ap|M*arance, somewhat similar to 
that prodm« d by an attack of green fly. < >n 
such shoots, if carefully examined, especially 
with the aid of a magnifying glass, tlm 
brownish patches of mildew, studded with 
black winter fruit, can Ik* readily seen. 

Precautions. All nurserymen and market, 
gardeners who purchase Goo*eb'*rry bushes 
or Rilies Mureuni (the stock upon which the 
standard Gooseln’iry lmsli is worked), 
whether from abroad or from Ireland, or even 
from other growers in Great Britain, should 
observe the following precautions: (1) Only 
to purchase from those growers or dealers who 
are prepared to offer a guarantee that the 
plants they are selling are of their own grow¬ 
ing. and that no cas * of American Goose¬ 
berry-mildew has ever aj)|M*ar<‘d in their gar¬ 
dens or in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and that the said plants have not been near 
any Gooseberry plants recently brought on 
to the sellers premises. (2) To plant sueh 
Gooseberry bushes or stocks as they may buy 
or acquire from other premises than their 
own in a sjan ial part of their nursery or 
garden at. some distance from other Goose¬ 
berry bushes. (3) To destroy all plants found 
to be affected with tin* mildew, and to spray 
with Bordeaux mixture all others sus|)ectcd 
of lH*ing infested, with the object of destroy¬ 
ing any e xternal mycelium or adhering spores 
that may be present. This should lie carried 
out- during the j>eriod when the disease is dor¬ 
mant. (4) To keep a careful watch on all 
Gooseberry plants for any signs of mildew, 
and to report- any appearance suggestive oT 
the disease to the Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture and Eislicri'es. 4. Whitehall 
place. London. S.W.. immediately it is do 
tected. (.">) To assist the Board in discover 
ing any unroported eas- s of tin* disease. 

Prevention. (1) All Goo«vberiy growers 
who have the least reason to suspect infec¬ 
tion are advised to spray their bodies with a. 
solution of liver of sulphur* (crude potassium 
sulphides) »( intervals of from fourbon to 
twenty davs from the time the leaves open 
until the fruit- is s>t. A solution of 1 o/.. to 
three gallons of water is recommended for 
the first spraying, and tin* strength should lie 
increased to a solution of 1 oz. to two gallni.s 
of water at tin* second spraying. In .some 
climates it has been found that, spraying with 
1 oz. to two gallons of water has injured the 
leaves of the Gooseberry. Growers should, 
therefore, carefully note the effects of the 
first- spraying, and if the leaves apjvear to 
have suffered any injury from the weak solu¬ 
tion. the stronger solution should not be 
used. < >n I lie other hand, if a spray of J oz. 
to two gallons does no harm, the grower may 
resort to somewhat stronger spray fluids. 
(2) During the winter months, before the leaf- 
buds begin to swell, the bushes should he 
thoroughly sprayed with a solution consisting 
of 1 lb. of blues tone (copper sulphate) and 

* Known lo pharmaceutical chemists as Potassi sul¬ 
phurate 
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1 lb. of soft soap, dissolved in twenty-five 
gallons of water. If Bordeaux mixture has 
been prepared for other purposes, it may be 
used instead of the copper sulphate solution. 
The latter should not be used after the buds 
begin to swell, or the leaves will be destroyed. 
Bordeaux mixture may be used until the fruit 
is set. It must be understood, however, that 
the liver of sulphur, copper sulphate, and 
Bordeaux sprays, are recommended as pre¬ 
ventives, to be employed in anticipation of 
attack, and that they cannot be relied upon 
to produce a cure. 

Treatment of infected bushes. Should 
any suspicious symptoms be discovered on the 
plants, in spite of the precautions already 
mentioned, the case should at once be re¬ 
ported to the Board. A few slips of bushes 
showing the disease in its most marked form 
should be cut off and sent carefully packed in 
a strong wooden or metal box (not a card¬ 
board box), with the report, to the Board. 
The postage on letters and packages sent by 
letter post need not be prepaid. All other 
suspected shoots should be cut ofF and de¬ 
stroyed at once. Care should be taken to 
see that the light conidial spores found on 
infected bushes during the summer months 
are not distributed by the wind to other 
plants, and the knife or shears used in cut¬ 
ting off the slips should be disinfected im¬ 
mediately afterwards bv dipping ill the spray 
fluid. The Board will inform the correspon¬ 
dent as soon us possible if the plants are 
affected with the American Gooseberry-mil¬ 
dew, and, if so, he should take immediate 
steps to prevent the disease spreading. The 
best means to be adopted will vary in differ¬ 
ent- cases. The following suggestions are 
made for the guidance of growers, who must 
remember that during the summer months 
the spores which spread the infection are very 
readily carried from plant to plant. They 
should, therefore, aim (1) at getting rid of 
the infected material as soon as possible ; (2) 
at, destroying all leaves, buds, and fruit to 
which it is at all probable that infection has 
spread. In dealing with small bushes, the 
best plan would lie to prune off the branches 
one by one, to drop them into a pail, and 
then to destroy them by fire or by steeping in 
a cask containing a solution of 4 oz. of 
copper sulphate or 2 oz. of liver of sulphur 
to the gallon of water. In the case of large 
bushes, it would usually be best to prune off 
all the young shoots and then to destroy the 
leaves on the lower part of the bush by em¬ 
ploying a spray containing 8 oz. of bluestone 
to the gallon of water. It would not be safe 
to attempt to cut down or dig out affected 
bushes during the summer, for in doing so 
workmen would, probably, spread the disease. 
Having disposed of nil diseased material, and 
of the leaves, buds and fruit on all plants to 
which infection may have spread, the grower 
should next spray the whole plantation with 
a solution of 1 oz. of liver of sulphur to 
two gallons of water. He should repeat the 
spraying within a week, and continue it at 
intervals of ten days throughout the rest of 
the season. Spraying should be done on a 
dry day ; if rain should fall soon after spray¬ 
ing, and the liver of sulphur is washed off, 
the bushes should be sprayed again as soon 
as they are dry. If the disease is discovered 
on young wood during the winter months, 
the safest plan would be to remove and de¬ 
stroy the affected bushes at once. 

American Gooseberry-mildew has attacked 
Red Currants in Ireland and some other 
countries, and there is reason to believe that 
it may also attack Black Currants and Rasp¬ 
berries ; these plants Bliould, therefore, lie 
kept under observation by fruit growers.— 
L<a flit (No. 195) of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fi#herie<*. 


8trawberry Civon’s Prolific.— A variety 
which is much sought after, because of its 
lateness, good flavour, and deep colour, is 
the above. In addition to these sterling 
qualities, there is a neatness of habit found 
in but few of our Strawberries. The Royal 
Horticultural Society recognised the merits 
of this variety by awarding it the coveted 
F.C.C., a distinction not given many soft 
fruits. 1 recently saw an unusually vigorous 
l*>d of this kind, and not only were the plants 
strong in growth, bu tjjie freedom of fruiting 
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was almost phenomenal. This was in heavy, 
clayey land, well enriched with horse-manure. 
On a lighter soil it is much less disposed 
to freedom of growth, though the plants 
bear well late in the season. Under a north 
wall I gathered good fruit late in July in 
such a tropical summer as that of 1906, when, 
as might be expected, Royal Sovereign and 
sorts of kindred season were all over. Only 
Latest of All comes as late as Givon’s, and 
this variety is not so popular, because it so 
often fails to colour to the tips of the berries, 
and, moreover, the constitution of the plant 
is far from robust. Gi vim’s Prolific does not 
usually produce berries of large size, as will 
Latest of Ail, but the fruits are of a good 
average size, when the soil suits it, and the 
weather is suitable. I am convinced it is a 
splendid Strawberry for heavy land in par¬ 
ticular, and good also for 6oils medium in 
texture.—W. S. 


A NEW STRAWBERRY—KENTISH 
FAVOURITE. 

Since Royal Sovereign has been so univer¬ 
sally growm, both by market and private 
growers, there would seem to have been a 
lull in the flood of novelties which at one time 
was so noticeable. A new Strawberry that, 
seems destined to be widely planted this year, 
in order to prove its qualities universally, is 
known as Kentish Favourite. It is grown 
as yet only by the few, its price being high. 
It comes several days earlier than Royal 
Sovereign, and, by some, is claimed to possess 
a superior flavour—both facts that have a 
value in the private garden as well as in the 
market garden. I am only able to judge from 
pot-grown plants, which would seem to indi¬ 
cate a neater habit of growth and shorter 
flower trusses than Royal Sovereign has. 
This length of flower truss is distinctly a 
fault in Royal Sovereign, so much space being 
necessary between the rows of plants to en¬ 
sure the gathering being conducted conveni¬ 
ently. If the new-comer proves to lx? neater 
in its leaf and fruit truss, then there will 
certainly lx? some gain. In size of berry, 
trials have proved that there is no loss in 
comparison with Royal Sovereign; one in¬ 
stance is recorded of individual berries rang¬ 
ing from 2£ oz. to 3 oz. each. I have never 
been witness to the gathering of 3-oz. Straw¬ 
berries of any kind, old or new. A variety 
that approached this weight more than any 
other known to me was Auguste Nicaise, a 
Strawberry one seldom hears of nowadays. 
It was, however, a noble berry in every way, 
though better adapted to pot culture than 
open beds. Royal Sovereign has ousted it 
from the forcing-house and also from the 
garden. Wilts. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Cherries failing. —I enclose a hunch of Cherries. 
Cun you tell me what to do to save the crop next 
year? Last year and this one the fruit reached this 
stage and withered. The tree has a large crop, hut 
they are all lost. The tree alongside has a big crop, 
which promises to ripen.— Constantine. 

[Wo suspect the loss of crop on your 
Morello Cherry-tree may be attributed to a 
disease known as brown rot (Sclerotinia 
fructigena), which attacks and kills the 
fruiting spurs and young shoots of several 
kinds of fruit-trees, the Cherry included. 
Your best plan will be to carefully cut off 
every affected bunch of fruit, including the 
portion of wood whereby the latter are at¬ 
tached to the branches, also every portion of 
young wood you may find to be dead or dying, 
and burn it. Then, in the winter, spray 
twice with caustic alkali solution, the second 
application to be given just before the buds 
break into growth. After the buds break, 
and a day or so before the flower-buds open, 
spray with Bordeaux mixture, and watch re¬ 
sults. If your soil is deficient of lime, you 
may dress the surface of the border in which 
the tree is planted with freshly-slaked lime, 
applying sufficient to well whiten the soil, 
and lightly fork it in. A good dressing of 
lime rubbish—old mortar—spread on the sur¬ 
face and forked in may lie given in lieu of 
the lime, and bone-meal may also be em¬ 
ployed with beneficial results.] 

Mildew on Peaches.-T send a small box with a 
few Peaches. which have white spots on them. The 
tree, in a cool ease, south exposure, is six years 
planted, and has been strong-growing and healthy. 


It has a very heavy crop set at present. I can afford 
to take off nearly all the spotted fruits. I would like 
if you could give me reason for this spotting.— 
Shkilhill, Ayr. 

[The white spots on the fruits sent are the 
Peach mildew (Oidium eryeiphoides), and if 
you examine the foliage, that ie, no doubt, 
infested with it also. This fungoid disease 
is very rife this season, the cold, damp 
weather experienced for some time past being 
extremely favourable to its production. The 
absence of sun and warmth, which results in 
the internal atmosphere of a cold house or 
case becoming stagnant, in addition to its 
being damp and cold, is just the condition 
not only to produce, but also to enable the 
fungus or mildew, after it once puts in an 
appearance, to spread with great rapidity. 
This fungus has its origin in the soil, from 
whence it is communicated to the tree by 
draughts of air, and once it obtains a footing, 
it is a troublesome thing to subdue. If caught 
at the right moment, or dealt with when the 
first few spots appear, it can speedily be 
cured by an application of flowers of sulphur. 
This is really the best antidote for mildew on 
trees carrying a crop of fruit, and we there¬ 
fore advise you, after removing as many of 
the tainted fruits as you possibly can, to 
damp the tree with a syringe, and then apply 
the sulphur to every leaf or fruit you find 
affected with the disease. Allow it to remain 
on for twenty-four hours, then wash it off, 
and, if the mildew is not killed, repeat the 
application. The sulphur is easily applied 
with a dredger, and although undesirable to 
apply more of it than can be helped to the 
fruits, it can, with perseverance, he washed 
off with the aid of a garden engine between 
now and the time for the fruits to commence 
ripening. As soon as warmer weather sets 
in, admit plenty of air, and damp down no 
more than is requisite, for the drier the 
atmosphere is kept within reason, the less 
favourable will the conditions become either 
for the spread or production of the disease. 
After you have gathered the crop, syringe the 
tree thoroughly with liver of sulphur (sul¬ 
phide of potassium) at the rate of 4 ounces 
to 10 gallons of water. First dissolve the 
chemical in one gallon of water, add a little 
soft-soap, and then dilute to make 10 gallons.] 

Grapes failing to set — I enclose a specimen of 
the Grapes in my cool grei*nhouse (the roots are 
outside). Out of about sixty bundles only eight have 
set, the rest having gone off like the one 1 send. 
This is the second year it has happened. Previous to 
that the crop lias been good.— Constantine. 

[You do not say whether your greenhouse is 
heated, neither do you mention the name of 
the variety of the Vine the bunches of which 
have failed to develop. We think the reason 
why they failed to set is owing to the tem¬ 
perature of the house having been too low, 
which might easily be the case in such a sea¬ 
son as the present one has been. We should 
say that last year’s failure might also be at¬ 
tributed to the same cause, as the weather in 
the first half of that year—particularly the 
spring months—was very cold and ungenial. 
W r hen the Grape-Vine is approaching the 
flowering stage, a temperature of 60 degrees 
at night and 65 degrees by day should be 
maintained. One or two varieties will flower 
and set in a slightly lower temperature than 
this, but the majority require as much and 
some more warmth than that mentioned. Of 
course, a warm, genial spring makes a great 
difference in regard to the temperature of an 
unheated vinery, as, by a careful manipula¬ 
tion of the ventilation, a sufficiency of solar 
heat can then be secured to maintain a fair 
degree of warmth during the night. There 
has been so little sunshine, comparatively 
speaking, this season, that the aid of artificial 
warmth in such a case as yours was an abso¬ 
lute necessity to ensure Grapes setting in a 
proper manner.] 

Diseased Apple-shoots (.V. A. />.).-The shoots 
ami fruiting-spurs of your Apple-trees nre. we fear, 
affected with “ brown rot ’XSclerotinin fructigena). as 
we fail to find the slightest trace of the more general 
cause of shoots and spurs dying on fruit-trees—viz., 
the pilh-horcr (Laverna aim). The only thing we 
can advise von to do is to go carefully over the tree 
and cut off every shoot and spur found affected with 
the disease, and hum them. Prune early, and then 
well hprav the trees with caustic alkali wash about 
the end of November and again the end of January. 
Prior to the trees coming into bloom spray them 
again, by way of experiment, with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture some morning when the weather is mild and 
calm, and you will greatly oblige by noting and re¬ 
porting in due course whether the disease has been 
arrested thereby. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DRIMYS WINTERI. 

This beautiful flowering shrub is to be found 
in numerous gardens in Devon and Cornwall. 
A large specimen, 10 feet in height and 6 feet 
in diameter, is a lovely sight when covered, 
during the month of May, with its ivory- 
white, fragrant flowers. Its habitat is given 
in gardening dictionaries as South America, 
and this has, doubtless, led to its l>eing con¬ 
sidered very tender. A writer in The Harden, 
about twenty years ago, fell into this error, 
stating that it was “not hardy enough for 
open-air culture, except against a wall,” and 
that “its outdoor cultivation should not be 
attempted in cold localities.” As a matter 
of fact., it is a native of the Magellan Straits, 
and is far hardier than many plants that 
are not considered particularly tender. A 
few years ago an exceptionally severe No¬ 
vember frost visited South Devon. On walk¬ 
ing round a nursery a short time later with 
the proprietor, I found that all the shrubby 
Veronicas had been killed, as well as Olearia 


especially when seen as huge bushes, clothed 
with hundreds of their brightly-coloured 
flower-heads. At Tyntesfield, in Somerset¬ 
shire, I lately saw some immense clumps of 
this fine Rhododendron, but, fine as these 
were, this Rhododendron is never so telling 
as in single specimens, and certainly I have 
never seen any 60 fine as are those at Bicton. 
It was computed that these immense trees, 
20 feet to 30 feet high, must be at least one 
hundred years old. During the present sea¬ 
son all trees and shrubs have flowered very 
freely, and Rhododendrons of nil kinds arc 
! not behind in this respect. One can scarcely 
' comprehend the magnificence of such speci¬ 
mens as are the Bicton ones without having 
seen them in spring. Though there were 
many other Rhododendrons in bloom, none 
so impressed me as this, the wealth of scarlet 
flower-heads leaving a long, lasting impres¬ 
sion on the mind.— Wilts. 


SOME GOOD VIBURNUMS. 

V. tomentosum, a Japanese species, growing 
from 6 feet to 8 feet, with somewhat rugose 
l leaves, has very showy, large, flat flow f er 



Winter’s Dark (Drimys Winteri). From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 


stellulata, but Drimys Winteri, which had 
been totally unprotected, had not a leaf in¬ 
jured. I had, up to that time, shared the 
popular belief that it was very tender, and 
only later found that its real home was the 
Magellan Straits, where the climate is by no 
means tropical. During the past severe win¬ 
ter, when so many tender shrubs were 
killed in Cornwall, Drimys Winteri was 
uninjured. The broadly-lanceolate leaves are 
pale green above and glaucous beneath. The 
shrub is a rapid grower, and soon furnishes 
into a good specimen. It is from this plant 
that the stimulating, aromatic tonic, known 
as Winter’s Bark, was extracted. This, in 
great request in the old days, but now 
rarely heard of, was first brought to England 
by Captain Winter, in 1579, he hav¬ 
ing accompanied Sir Francis Drake to the 
Straits of Magellan. Another fairly com¬ 
mon species in gardens is Drimys aromatica, 
from Tasmania, but, as a flowering shrub, it 
is far inferior to D. Winteri. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


Rhododendron arboreum. — Rhododen¬ 
drons arc always /rfHeome in eally spring, 
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clusters with prominent sterile flowers eur 
rounding the cymes, and comes into bloom 
the first week in June. This is one of the 
choicest and most decorative of garden shrubs. 
In some parts of the country this handsome 
shrub fruits freely, and is very ornamental in 
August and September, but with us so far it 
fruits very sparingly. 

V. plicatum (the Japanese Snowball), with 
deeply plicated leaves and handsome clusters 
of sterile flowers, is a form of V. tomentosum, 
and is usually in full bloom when the 
American Snowball begins to fade. There is 
a round-leaved sub-variety of the Japanese 
Snowball which flowers from a week to ten 
days later. The Japanese Snowballs in our 
experience are a little difficult to establish, 
and require a little patience. 

V. p run I folium, a beautiful native species, 
sometimes assuming the proportions of a 
single stemmed shrub or small tree, bears 
snowy flat flower clusters about the end of 
May. The prominent clusters of bluish-black 
berries are very attractive in August and Sep¬ 
tember. 

V. CA.ssiNoiDES, another beautiful native 
species, from 10 feet to 15 feet high, usually 


found growing in damp or wet low ground, but 
very serviceable in ordinary garden soil, bears 
showy flat flower clusters about the middle of 
June. The fruit of this shrub is very inter-, 
esting. The berries, on ripening, turn to 
various pinkish shades in August, and then 
to a deep blue in September, various shades of 
pink and blue being often found on the same 
bunch. The foliage assumes very brilliant 
tints in the fall. 

V. PUBE8CEN8 is one of the best of the low 
growing Viburnums. Its native range is 
somewhat restricted, and there are many 
parts of the north-eastern States where it 
cannot be found in a wild state. It is a com¬ 
mon inhabitant of the steep rocky banks of 
the Genesee River at Rochester, N.Y. In 
cultivation it makes a globular shaped, neat 
bush 5 feet to 6 feet high, and bears nume¬ 
rous showy, white, flatfish flower clusters early 
in June. From the end of July until the 
beginning of October the bushes display nume¬ 
rous bunches of bluish-black berries. 

V. venosum, a handsome native shrub, has 
been handicapped by numerous synonyms. 
When I first met with this shrub in cultiva¬ 
tion, some sixteen years ago, it was under the 
name of V. nepalense, a name entirely erro¬ 
neous, because there is an Asiatic species 
under that name not hardy here. In looking 
it up I found it was supposed to be V. molle 
of Miehaux, but lately the V. molle of Michaux 
has been found to be a southern species, I 
believe not found further north than Ken¬ 
tucky, and V. venosum of Britton, a form 
similar to it, but a distinct species growing 
much further north. However, it is a very 
accommodating handsome shrub for parks and 
gardens, growing from 6 feet to 8 feet high, 
and flowering about the middle of June. The 
bluish-black berries are showy in September, 
but for some reason it hardly ever fruits with 
us. 

V. Sieboldi, from Japan, grows from 
10 feet to 15 feet high, and has large, hand¬ 
some, deep green leaves. If the leaves are 
bruised or crushed in the hand the odour is 
anything but agreeable, but otherwise it is 
hardly perceptible. The large flat flower 
clusters appear about June 1st. In August 
the fruit clusters assume the richest deep 
crimson colour, and are very conspicuous and 
ornamental. In September they turn black, 
and soon drop. 

V. dentatum is another ornamental native 
species we must not overlook. It forms a neat, 
dense bush 6 feet to 10 feet high, depending 
on situation, and bears a partial resemblance 
to V. venosum. In V. dentatum the deep 
green leaves are quite smooth, whereas in 
V. venosum they arc rough and hairy. 
V. dentatum produces its pretty, neat, 
white flower clusters about June 10th. The 
clusters of handsome, bluish-black berries 
ripen in August and September, and these, 
unless eaten by birds, hang on throughout the 
autumu. 

V. dilatatum is a Japanese species, with a 
somewhat broad branching habit, and mark¬ 
edly hairy twdgs, usually growing from 5 feet 
to 7 feet high. The flat flower clusters usually 
appear about June 10th. The stiff, erect 
clusters of smallish glowing red fruits ripen 
about September 1st, and remain until early 
winter. 

V. Wrighti, another Japanese species, has 
a slight resemblance to the last, but does not 
grow quite eo dense ; it flowers about May 
25th. The red fruit clusters ripen in Sep¬ 
tember, and are very showy. 

V. Saroenti, introduced not many years 
since from China, bears, at. first sight, a 
strong resemblance to V. Opulus in its foliage 
and flowers, but the latter are more showy 
than those of V. Opulus. It fruits with us 
very sparingly, but the fruit bears no com¬ 
parison to that cf V. Opulus, either in beauty 
or persistency. 

V. acer I folium, a common native under¬ 
shrub in rich woods, grows from 4 feet to 
5 feet high, and bears white, flat flower 
clusters early in June. The large, black fruit 
is interesting in the fall, when the foliage 
assumes brilliant tints. This is an excellent 
shrub to use for undergrowth. 

V. alnifolium is a common spreading 
undershrub of many moist or damp American 
woods. The r^y^sum^ .large, flat flower 
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clusters open about May 1st, and the dark pur¬ 
ple fruit, occasionally tinged with red, is at¬ 
tractive in late summer and early autumn. The 
foliage colours magnificently in the autumn. It 
is a very difficult shrub to cultivate outside of 
the shade of moist woods, where there is 
plenty of humus. It is one of the shrubs we 
would strongly recommend for planting in 
those places for which it shows such a strong 
preference.— John Dunbar, in American 
Gardening. 

THE CULTIVATION OF OSIERS, 
The most important points in the cultivation 
of Osiers are the selection of suitable soiis 
and situations, the preparation of the ground 
for planting, the selection of suitable 1 species* 
of Osier, and the proper planting and culti¬ 
vation of the crop. In addition to these 
points, the chances of profit further depend 
upon the careful sorting and preparation 
of tin* crop for market, for unless this be 
attended to, the sale of the rods is a difficult, 
and often an impossible, undertaking. 

Soils ANI» situations. —The most suitable 
spots for Osier-growing are those deep nllu- 
\ ial deposit* found along most sluggish rivers, 
and which, owing to frequent flooding, can¬ 
not be turned to account, in ordinary farm 
practice. In such situations the growth of 
the rods when once established is vigorous 
and healthy, and the fertility of the soil is 
maintained by fresh deposits of mud remain¬ 
ing after each floweding. Low lying, swampy 
ground is also suitable if properly drained, 
but stagnant mresture is more difficult to 
remove out of the reach of the roots. Osiers 
can also be grown in most soils of fair depth 
and fertility. Unless, however, such soils 
arc naturally moist, the crop is apt to suffer 
in dry seasons. On peat bogs the quality of 
the rods is supposed to lack toughness, and 
application* of lime and other fertiliser* are 
needed to keep the bed* healthy. 

Preparation of the ground. —In some 
cases Osiers are planted without any pre¬ 
paration beyond that of cutting a few drains 
where necessary, and then inserting long, 
unprepared cutting* into the ground by 
means of a bar or iron rod. Where tree Wil¬ 
low* alone are wanted, or*where Osier* are 
simply grown for home u*e, this method may 
answer on soft, swampy ground, as the cut¬ 
tings. whim once rooted, gradually recover 
their strength, and a certain number develop 
into trees. But when Osiers are grown a* 
a commercial crop, the ground should ahvay* 
l»c thoroughly prepared beforehand, by 
draining where necessary, and digging or 
trenching the ground to a depth of at leant 
IK inches to ‘24 inches. Draining should con¬ 
sist in cutting straight open drain* from 
the lowest pari, of the ground, giving them a 
depth of from 2 feet, to 3 feet, and making 
l hem not further apart than five yard* in 
very wet. or ten yards in moderately wet, 
ground. Where the soil is water logged 
throughout tin' greater part of the year, it 
must be thrown up into ridges sufficiently 
high to raise the surface at least 2 feet above 
the water level during the summer months, 
or during ordinary periods of dry weather in 
spring or autumn. The digging or trench¬ 
ing of the ground must he decided bv the 
nature of the soil. Where this is hard, and 
more or less impervious to inoisturA, a foot 
or so below the surface, trenching to a depth 
of at least 2 feet is necessary, so that the 
mots may have no difficulty in pushing their 
way readily through the soil. Where it is 
naturally of a *oft, porous nature. *ueh n* is 
usually found along the banks of rivers, or 
peaty ground with a damp subsoil, deep 
trenching may he unnecessary, hut the 
ground should he well and deeply dug, and 
all weed* and surface growth cleared off or 
buried as deeply a* pr*sible. If a crop of 
I’olatncs can be taken off the ground before 
I In- (Kiel** are planted, the cleaning and eul 
t i\ at ion of the soil are facilitated, hut on 
land subject to *unmier flooding this can 
seldom be done. Previous to digging or 
trenching, the ground should l>o levelled iT 
the surface is at all uneven, or the growth of 
the rods will be irregular and the value of 
the crop reduced. 

Selection of .species. —Three fairly di* 
tinct types of Willow* are grown in ordinary 
Osier beds, and each of these types contain* 
a number of varielitf^T^some of wWdi are 
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found in one district and some in another. 
The three types may be enumerated a* the 
Common Osier (Salix viminali*), known by 
basket-makers a* “Long Skins;” the French 
or Almond Willow (Salix triandra). known 
as “Spaniards,” “black mauls,” etc.; and 
the Bitter Willow (Salix purpurea), known 
as “Black Tops.” Of these, the strongest 
grower and heaviest cropper is the Common 
Osier, which may he distinguished by its 
long unbranched rods, more or less polished, 
green below and brown and downy above, 
with long, flattened bud* pressed closely 
against, the stem. The leaves are long, nar¬ 
row, and pointed, of a dark, dull green above 
and white and silky below, with thin edge* 
curled downwards. Thi* Osier is well 
adapted for damp, low-lying soils, and pro¬ 
duces strong rods, suitable for crate and 
hamper work, and for forming the frame¬ 
work of lighter articles. It yields a heavier 
crop than the other two types, and is the 
most profitable to the average grower. 

The French or Almond Willow has polished 
rod* of a dark purplish colour, with promi¬ 
nent buds of an orange tint. The leaves are 
smooth, comparatively short, and gradually 
widened from the base until near the point, 
where they narrow down sharply to the apex. 
This Osier is used largely in ordinary bas¬ 
ket making, and the rials are tougher than 
those of the Common Osier. This variety 
succeed* Ivest on soils of a loamy nature. 

The Bitter Willow is only grown for the 
finer classes of basket-work, and, unlike the 
majority of Willows, is best suited for light 
sandy soil, and is seldom grown in wet situa¬ 
tions. The leaves are smooth, with a bluish 
tint, nnd often occur in pairs on the twigs, 
which are of a bright purple colour, long, 
slender, and unbranched. For binding to¬ 
gether drifting sand, or the shifting banks of 
sand which often occur on the banks or in 
the beds of rivers, this Osier will be found 
of service. For all-round purposes it is not 
so suitable ns the other species, but is sel 
dom touched by rabbits, and, where these 
are numerous, it may be found useful. 

Planting and cultivation. —The pre¬ 
paration and planting of Osier sets or cut¬ 
tings are comparatively simple operations. 
The cuttings should he obtained as full-length 
rods from some Osier-bed where the required 
varieties are grown, and they must be cut 
before the beginning of March. The rods 
should be cut by means of a sharp pocket- 
knife into lengths of 12 inches to 15 inches, 
in such a way that an eye or hud i* left at 
each end. The tops of the rrtd* should not 
he used, as they usually carry a large mini 
her of flower-hud* which will not develop 
into shoots. The rods should not he allowed 
to become drv before the cutting* are made, 
nor should they he cut in frosty weather. 
When made, the cutting* should he tied up 
in small bundle*, with the tops all pointing 
in the same direction. If not planted at 
once, they should he partially buried, or laid 
in the ground until required. Planting 
should be done in February or March by set 
ting out the ground in lines about 2 feet 
apart. Cuttings of the stronger varieties 
may be put in 2 feet apart, and the less 
vigorous kinds 1 foot apart. The cutting* 
should be planted with a dibber, and 
placed entirely in the ground with the 
exception of* about 2 inches at the 
top, care being taken that the bottom end is 
placed in the ground and that the soil is 
firmly trodden round the base of the cutting. 

Subsequent treatment. —The manage¬ 
ment of an Osier-bed after planting may be 
briefly summed up in the words, “Keep 
clean!” In the first year this cannot be done 
too carefully, and the ground should be hoed 
between the row* twice or three times during 
the summer when the weather i« dry. In the 
second veil* the crop should he thick and 
dense enough to keep down weed* without 
much assistance. After each cutting the 
ground should he stirred up and cleaned with 
a light horse-hoe if possible, as hand labour 
i* expensive, and cannot always be spared 
for the work. 

Under ordinary circumstances Osiers are 
cut annually, but where exceptionally strong 
rods are required, thev may be allowed to 
grow for two years. Cutting should always 
be done between October and the beginning 
of March, ami thi* work i* be^t carried out 


by using a strong, sharp clasp-knife, cutting 
each rod in an upward direction from below, 
and a* close to the ground as possible. Care¬ 
less cutting will quickly bring the beds into 
an unsatisfactory condition. Gaps in the 
rows should also be filled up as they occur 
from time to time, and long uncut reals of 
the same species used for this work. Weak 
or sickly beds may tie improved by allowing 
them to remain uncut for a year or two, or 
by the application of ground lime, basic 
slag, superphosphate, kainit, or muriate of 
potash, according to the requirements of the 
soil. 

Insect pf.sts. -Osier beds are sometimes 
attacked by insert pests, such as the Willow- 
beetle, and several species of gall-midge 
often deform the leading buds and damage 
the crop. When these are noticed, steps 
should be taken to prevent the attack spread¬ 
ing, although in the ease of the midge the 
damage is usually done before it can be de¬ 
tected. Spraying the crop with arsenical 
compounds will usually cheek the beetle, and 
will probably prevent damage from the midge 
if done in time—say. in June or early in 
July—hut cutting olT ami burning the in¬ 
fested shoots is tiie safest method of dealing 
with it when once the plants are affected, 
while the health and vigour of the crop 
should h<‘ stimulated by the application of 
artificial manure•*.- /)•/tartintnf of AgrirnI- 
lure and Technical ]nxlrwtion for Inland , 
Leaflet So. S.l. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Ceanothus rig id US. Blue-flowered shrubs 
are extremely rare in our gardens, nnd for 
this reason one’s attention is quickly drawn 
to a plant of Ceanothus. with its prettily- 
tinted blue panicles of flowers. Tne most 
commonly planted is. perhaps, C. azure us, 
but the one above-named is more conspicu¬ 
ous, bee a use of the erect habit of the blos¬ 
soms and the freedom with which they nre 
produced. The Ceanothus* are. unfortun¬ 
ately, not hardy enough for planting every¬ 
where in the open, heme a sheltering wall 
with a sunny aspect is chosen for them, ex¬ 
cept on the southern ami western coasts. At 
Bicton, in East, Devon, I saw this shrub 
flowering in early May with marked freedom, 
and the colour was so conspicuous that it 
could be seen a long distance ofT, and. 
favoured bv the Devonshire climate, it was 
found growing in luxuriant bush form several 
fee 1, in height. There are many varieties of 
Ceanothus,- but very few of them are grown, 
probably, on account of their tenderness. 
They are, most of them, natives of California 
and Mexico. Were they as hardy as our com¬ 
mon Laurel, then they would, undoubtedly, 
r c. ive inii<h more attention. W. S. 

Libocedrus macrolepis. When coniferous 
plants were in the height of their popularity 
thi' advent of such an interesting species a* 
this would have attracted great attention. 
Now, however, owing to conifers in general 
being at one time overdone, they are, to a 
certain extent, under a cloud at the present 
day, and the introduction of such a opeeic-s 
as this is overlooked. The genus Libocedrus 
consists of about half-a-dozen species-- 
namely, L. decurrens, a Californian tree, 
quite hardy in this country, and remarkable 
from its dense columnar habit of growth ; L. 
chilensis, a very handsome species, but in 
most parts of the country liable to l>e injured 
by frost* ; L. tetragona, a native of Southern 
Chili, and even more tender than that im¬ 
mediately preceding ; and L. Donniana, a 
native of the north island of New Zealand, 
with beautiful rich green frond like branch- 
lets, a handsome indoor subject, hut hardy 
onlv in very favoured district*. While the 
whole of the above are natives of the New- 
World. the latest addition to the genus comes 
to us from the Chinese province of Yunnan, 
from whence seeds of it, w re sent by Mr. 
E. II. Wilson, win n travelling in that district 
for Messrs. Veitcli. Though said to attain 
the dimension* of a fair-sized tree in its 
native country, the plants of this Libocedrus 
here are at prevent small. They are, how¬ 
ever. in this stage, very pretty, but, ns far 
as experiments have been tried, this species 
dries not appear to be thoroughly hardy, ex¬ 
cept in the particularly favoured parts of 
these isles. X. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

UTRICULARIA MONTANA. 

This plant, belonging to a large genus of 
nearly 150 species, was introduced into this 
country from the West Indies in 1871. It is 
commonly called a Bladder-wort, owing to its 
ovoid, stalked, hollow, green tubers. When 
well grown, the plant is very free flowering, 
and well bloomed examples form charming 
objects, and are always greatly admired. 
Tin* flowers, which are white, with a yellow 
palate and disc to the lower lip, are produced 
on slender stems, which not only appear on 
the surface of the compost, but frequently 
protrude through the sides and bottom of the 
open Teak-wood basket in which the plant 
is grown. It is best to use shallow baskets, 
as the tubers are easily rotted, if placed in a 
thick, compressed mass of compost. For 
drainage, use a layer of rough, unchop|K*d 
Sphagnum Moss, over this place another thin 
layer of chopped Moss, with which should 
be mixed some coarse silver sand and small, 
broken crocks. Lay the tubers upon this, 
and lightly cover them with the same 


fire-heat, and the young plants may be grown 
I on in cold-frames. If a pinch of seed is sown I 
' in a 6-inch pot, one or two dozen plants are 
sure to come up, and these should be potted 
singly as soon as they have formed four or 
five leaves. They delight in a rich, sandy 
mixture at all times, and this should be given 
them from first to last. They require a little 
shade when newly potted, but after they be¬ 
gin to root afresh, they should be fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. They should never be 
nllowed to become root-bound, as this causes 
them to bloom prematurely. Indeed, plants 
grown under any conditions generally show 
flower before they are any great size, and in 
the cast* of those grown for autumn decora¬ 
tion, the flowers should Ik? pinched off ns 
fast ns they appear until large plants are 
formed, and in 8-inch or 10-inch pots. It may 
be September before this 6tnge is reached, 
and then blooms may be allowed to make 
their appearance as fast as they like ; they 
will develop satisfactorily in a little heat in 
October, and will remain good for many 
weeks afterw ards. Red-spider and some other 
insects often infest them, but a good syring¬ 
ing now and then will keep such pests in 
check, and if the plants are grown on freely, 
and not allowed to be stunted, they will never 
ha very troublesome. The kinds generally 



Ulrieularia montana. From a photograph in Mr. Bennet Poe’s garden at C’heshuilt. 


material. When repotting established speci¬ 
mens, care should be taken not to disturb 
tin m more than is necessary, as the stalk* 
and roots, being very brittle, are easily in¬ 
jured. Grow tne plant in a moist, shady 
part of a house having an intermediate tem¬ 
perature the whole season through. In grow ¬ 
ing the plant, the principal aim should be 
to keep the Sphagnum Moss in a fresh and 
growing condition, and, instead of dipping 
the whole basket, etc., into water, as is 
sometimes done, a better plan is to keep the 
Moss well damped with a fine res.) sprayer. 
Do this several times a day, when the weather 
is warm and bright, hut on dull, cold days 
less will suffice. 


CELOSIAS IN AUTUMN. 
Celosias are among the showiest annuals 
anyone can grow for greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory decoration. The seed is sown usually in 
early spring, and the plants brought into 
flower during the summer months. In my 
opinion, Celosias are more useful in the 
autumn and early winter, when flowers are 
less plentiful. Celosias may be retained in 
full beauty till near the new year, and about 
Christmas time their rich plumes are greatly 
valued. Seed sown now germinates freely in 
anv house or framgr'ITJlrnost withoulfthe aid of 
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grown are the yellow and red flowered sorts, 
and, although they vary a good deal in tint, 
the red-coloured ones are the most attractive 
late in the season. 1*. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Alonsoa incisifolia as a basket plant.— 

A short time since there was in Gardening 
Illustrated a note directing attention to the 
value of Alonsoa incisifolia when grown in 
pots for the embellishment of the greenhouse 
during the spring and summer months. 1 
lately saw it in a new role—viz., treated as a 
basket plant in the greenhouse, a mode of 
culture which seemed to suit it well, for it 
was growing and flowering profusely. Under 
such conditions the slender shoots disposed 
themselves in a pleasing and informal man¬ 
ner, and the bright-coloured blossoms were 
seen to great advantage when viewed from 
below. As it flowers in such a satisfactory 
manner both indoors and outside during the 
summer months, and withal is of extremely 
easy propagation and culture, this Alonsoa 
might well be made more use of than it gener¬ 
ally is.—X. 

Creenhouse climbers. -It is generally 
agreed that climbing plants over a green¬ 
house roof make a place inviting, when such 


are kept within proper limits, and serve the 
double purpose in many instances of adding 
beauty and providing shade for the occupants 
of the stages below. But there are certain 
periods when a roof covered with creepers 
becomes a bane, and, as in May and June, 
when we had so much dull and wet weather 
to contend with, such houses were at a dis¬ 
advantage. This shows the necessity of keep¬ 
ing down certain vigorous-growing plants like 
Passifloras, Roses, etc., to proper limits. It 
is wise, therefore, at this date, before autumn 
sets in, to thin out all useless shoots, and re¬ 
tain only the strongest, keeping these well 
under control. —Woo DBAstwick. 

Acliimenes A friend of mine wlio makes a speci¬ 
alty of these, starts the tubers at the same time as 
lie does his tuberous Begonias, and gives them prac¬ 
tically the same treatment, with satisfactory re¬ 
sults. Achimenes may be grown either in pans or 
baskets; but perhaps it is when grown in baskets 
that their flowers are seen to the best advantage 
hanging from the roof of the house. They should 
be planted in rotted turf soil with leaf-mould and 
sand,and they are best served where they can be kept 
in a somewhat moist atmosphere. Shading is essen¬ 
tial for them in hot weather, otherwise they soon 
show a falling off. — F. W. D. 

Grafting Azaleas (Dare ).-We have seen large 
plants of inferior varieties grafted all over with 
choice sorts and placed in a temperature of 65 degs. 
to 70 degs. at night, with the result that large speci¬ 
mens were formed in one season. March is a good 
month in which to graft Azaleas. When the plants 
are ready for grafting they should be placed in a 
close, rather moist atmosphere. There is no need to 
cut the plants down until you see that the grafts 
have got a good hold and are growing freely. The 
grafts ought' to he neatly spliced on to the various 
shoots, and should he firmly tied, covering the tied 
portion well over with grafting-wax. The perfect 
success of the operation depends on a high tempera¬ 
ture and a moist atmosphere. The grafted plants 
must he shaded when the sun comes out very bright. 
We are assuming that the variety you mention is an 
indiea variety of Azalea. 


FERNS. 

FERNS IN THE HOUSE. 
Instead of confining themselves to the cul¬ 
ture of the Maiden hair Fern, as many win¬ 
dow gardeners do, it would be better if they 
took in hand some of those kinds that, with 
less care, will yield greater satisfaction. The 
Maiden-hair is a beautiful Fern, and, owing 
to its graceful, but compact, habit, is a model 
window plant, but it requires very careful 
management and conditions to maintain it in 
health and vigour, which cannot always be 
obtained in the house. Specimens of this 
Fern that come into the hands of window 
gardeners generally are grown by specialists, 
who can give them every favourable condi¬ 
tion. During the first year they retain their 
health, hut seldom make good growth after¬ 
wards. Keeping a plant in good condition 
is tolerably easy, but inducing a free growth 
annually is another thing, and can only be 
accomplished when the plant is endowed with 
a strong vitality. Should the window gar¬ 
dener be possessed of a frame, the matter is 
easy enough, as it can Iri used as a hospital 
in which the plants can be treated with re¬ 
gard to their sj>ecial needs during the earlier 
portion of the summer months. If removed 
from the house in May. they t ail Ik* repotted, 
and. if stood on an ash bottom and shaded, 
they will do quite as well as if cultivated in 
a greenhouse. In fact, they are likely to do 
better, as an ordinary greenhouse contain¬ 
ing a mixed collection of plants, such as 
amateurs generally delight in, is too airy for 
Ferns, which much dislike currents of air. 
A rather moist, quiet atmosphere is what 
they delight in, with protection from the 
direct force of the sun. Maiden-hair Ferns 
are only evergreen when the temperature is 
sufficiently high to induce the formation and 
growth of new fronds throughout the dull 
months. In a living room or cool greenhouse 
the fronds turn brown towards the close of 
the year, so that there is nothing to induce 
root action at the commencement of tin* grow¬ 
ing time. Under perfectly cool treatment 
the young growths do not show the green 
until May, so that from the beginning of the 
year until that time watering has to be con¬ 
ducted with very great care. The soil must, 
not be allowed to become dust-dry, or the 
fine hair-like roots will shrivel; at the same 
time, excess of moisture will induce decay. 
The soil should Ik* allowed to become nearly 
dry, and only just enough water given to 
moisten it wiF|\jC|u^ n^p^ing it downright wet. 
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Repotting must never be done when the 
plants are in a complete state of rest, but just 
as the young fronds are pushing from the 
crowns. In this stage they may lie divided, 
and will go away freely,'whereas if repotted 
or divided when "at rest, are liable to remain 
half the summer before starting into growth. 
Amateurs often make the mistake of repot¬ 
ting before needed, and of shifting into pots 
so large that the roots cannot gain full pos¬ 
session of the new compost by the time root 
activity and top-growth cease. It is char¬ 
acteristic of Ferns that they only make free 
growth when the roots begin to travel freely 
round the sides of the pots, therefore the 
shift should never be a large one, and care 
should be taken to see that repotting is really 
needful. This can readily be ascertained by 
turning the plant out of {he pot. If the out¬ 
side of the soil is covered with active fibres, 
it is time to repot. Nothing is ever gained 
by repotting, unless the old compost is well 
filled with roots in an active condition. It is 
better to allow the plant to remain in the 
same soil, watering carefully, and feeding, 
when in full growth, with soot-water or some 
liquid stimulant in a weak state. Ferns may 
be kept a couple of years in the same pots, 
and will make good growth if they get plenty 
of water and some food. 

One of the best Ferns for room culture is 
Pteris oretica. It is free of growth, and 
keeps its foliage well all through the winter, 
the deep green fronds being very attractive. 
A friend had a plant of this in a room last 
winter, where a fire was frequently made, and 
when spring came round it was as good in 
colour as at the commencement of tlie win¬ 
ter. Like strong-habited things generally, it 
can be maintained in good condition for 
several years without change of soil, pro¬ 
vided it gets some food and plenty of water 
during the growing period. Cyrtomium 
faleatum is possessed of exceptional endur¬ 
ance, and it bears some resemblance to the 
English Holly Fern (Polystichum Lonehitis), 
but is much more vigorous in its highest state 
of development, maxing fronds 18 inches in 
length. In its young stage of growth, in 
4^-inch and 6-inch pots, it is admirably 
adapted for window culture. Owing to the 
exceptional substance and hardiness of the 
fronds it can be kept in good health in a 
living room throughout the winter, in this 
respect being about on a level with the well- 
known Aspidistra, or Parlour Palm, as it is 
commonly called. Asplenium bulbiferum is 
a complete contrast to the foregoing, having 
much-divided, rather pale green fronds, but 
it is also remarkably enduring. Onychium 
japonicum, now not much grown, is an ele¬ 
gant Fern of dwarf habit with finely divided 
fronds. It comes from Japan, and is nearly 
hardy in this country. The same can be said 
of the Cyrtomiums, both Ferns being, there¬ 
fore, exceptionally adapted for culture in 
rooms where the temperature generally is low 
during the winter months. In its higher 
state of development the Cyrtomium is one of 
the very best things that can lx* employed for 
the decoration of entrance halls, corridors, 
and other places where frost may penetrate 
and draughts prevail. It is a fit companion 
for such things ns Chanuerops Fortunei, 
Aralia Sieboldi, and Dracaena rubra, which 
bear fluctuations of temperature better than 
most things. Pteris ecaberula is neat of 
habit and of easy culture. P. arguta is one 
of the most free growing Ferns in cultivation, 
and the same may Ik: said of Nephrodium 
molle. The Stag’s-horn Fern (Platycerium 
alcicorne) is the very best I am acquainted 
with for growing in a constantly heated 
apartment. The thick, leathery fronds never 
seem to Ik: affected by the dry atmosphere, 
keeping their rich green tint all through 
the dull months. I once had a plant of this 
for two years in a room which was con¬ 
stantly heated through the winter, and at the 
end of the time it was in perfect health, 
and had increased in size. The value of this 
Fern for room decoration has never been 
fully realised. J. CoRNHlLL. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.— The binding covers 
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lisln-r, post fr<*«. for the two. 
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• CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GROWING THREE PLANTS IN A POT. 
Trade and market growers are never at a loss 
to know what to do with many of their late- 
struck Chrysanthemums. Trade growlers al¬ 
ways propagate more plants than are required 
by their numerous clients, and, at this season, 
rather than let them spoil in the deep “six¬ 
ties ” into which they were potted some time 
ago, they are dealt with in a very practical 
manner. A visit to one of their nurseries a 
few days ago revealed the fact that many very 
useful and promising plants were being 
placed into their flowering pots. In most 
instances, three plants were placed in a nine- 
inch pot. The grower took the precaution to 
place plants of a size together in each pot. 
Each potful of plants represented one variety, 
still further ensuring uniformity of size. 
From past experience, I can speak highly 
as to the result of this way of dealing with 
late-struck and spare Chrysanthemums. Each 
lant will develop one large and handsome 
loom, so that there should be three good 
flowers in each potful of plants. Where a 
larger number of flowers is desired, it is a 
very simple matter to allow more buds to de¬ 
velop ; and in nurseries, where a free display 
of decorative blossoms of smaller size is 
wanted, the same plants may be grown on to 
the terminal buds, and the latter be slightly 
thinned out. Treated in the last-mentioned 
fashion, beautiful sprays of blossoms may be 
gathered for indoor decoration, or the plants 
may be used for conservatory embellishment. 
In most gardens, both large and small, almost 
invariably there are many plants left over 
after the usual final potting is completed. 
There is no reason why these surplus plants 
should not be treated in the manner de¬ 
scribed in this note, and thus obtain full ad¬ 
vantage of all the labour, time, and expense 
incurred in their development up to the pre¬ 
sent time. In the market nurseries it is quite 
a common sight to see several plants potted 
finally into one large pot. Space by these 
means is economised, and good use is made r{ 
late-struck plants. Should there be reaners 
who have plenty of six-inch pots available, 
one plant should be finally potted into each of 
these, and excellent results will be gained in 
this way. In all cases pot firmly, and use 
soil of good quality. C. A. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Old Chrysanthemums.—I have some of Inst 
year’s Chrysanthemums still in their flowering-pots. 
Can anything he done with these this year, as the 
puttings I have taken are backward and not likely to 
he very sueeessful?—S haVIO. 

[Whether your old pot-grown plants will be 
of any service depends entirely upon their 
present condition. Assuming that the old 
stools have two or more good growths, your 
better plan will be to shake off some of the 
old soil and repot them in a mixture of loam, 
manure, and sand. If you reduce the ball 
of earth now about the old roots, and can 
put the plants into pots one or two sizes 
larger, there is no reason why a good dis¬ 
play of useful flowers should not lie forth¬ 
coming. You have, of course, left the plants 
till a very late date, which is not in their 
favour. Had you taken the old stools in 
hand in February or March, and grown them 
on, a capital lot of flowers would, with fair 
treatment, have resulted. In those instances 
where blossoms of a decorative character are 
desired, the old plants are to be preferred, 
retaining not more than three good shoots 
from the base and permitting them to grow 
unchecked. In such instances the plants 
should be liberally supplied with manure- 
water, and this will also lx* helpful in the pre¬ 
sent instance. If you can add some good 
artificial manure to the soil used in potting, 
it will bo an advantage.] 


Iiillnm candic!urn diseased (C. S. and Shnrio ). 
— Your Madonna Lilies him* been attacked by the 
disease which has proves! so fatal for many years, 
When oner* a plant is attacked there is hilt very little 
chance of being able to save it, though, by cutting 
off the diseased portions and spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture, this is said to have been done. Lifting the 
bulbs and putting into a bag with flowers of sulphur, 
shaking them up well, so as to work the sulphur 
among the scales of the bulbs, and then planting 
while smothered with the sulphur have been teenm- 
meiidt'd, but w<• doubt if any r« :*l cure lias y* t la-i-n 
found. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

Stocks dying.—1 should be glad if you will tell 
me the cause of most of my Stocks dying off like 
those I send? The outdoor Petunias are affected in 
the same way. I have pulled several up, and find a 
long, thin worm at the root. 1 have enclosed several 
in the box. Can I do anything to prevent the same 
thing happening next year? This is very sandy soil. 
None of the Stocks look well.— MADGE. 

[Your Stocks are infested by one of the 
snake millipedes, the spotted snake millipede 
(Blanjulus guttulatus), a very destructive 
pest. A good dressing of gas-lime in the 
autumn would kill them, but you could not 
crop the ground for some months. - G. S. S.] 

Iiettuces attacked by wireworms —Would you 

kindly tell me the name of the enclosed specimens, 
which have attacked my newly-transplanted Lettuces? 
They eat into the stem of ttie plant just above the 
ground, and the head drops off. 1 should also be 
glad to know how to destroy ants? The flower 
garden is infested with them, and they Boem to he 
specially fond of Pansies and Roses. —(REV.) E. A. 
Nelson. 

[Your Lettuces are. infested with wire- 
worms, which are the grubs of certain long, 
narrow beetles of a pale brown colour, com¬ 
monly known as click, or skipjack beetles. 
They live among rough Grass, and may often 
1)9 found on flowers-particularly umbelli¬ 
ferous ones. Ordinary insecticides are of no 
use for killing the grubs. The grubs may be 
trapped by burying slices of Turnips, Man¬ 
gold Wurtzel, Carrots, or Potatoes near the 
plants they are attacking. The baits should 
lx: placed just below the surface of the 
ground; a small skewer stuck into each 
makes them easier to handle, and shows 
where they are placed. These baits should be 
examined every morning. Small pieces of 
oilcake also make good baits. To destroy the 
ants, the only way is to find out their nests 
and pour boiling water into them.—G. S. S.] 

Hellebore powder.— In your article on “ Fruit 
Crops,” p. 219, mention i.; made of “ dustings of 
Hellebore powder ” as a remedy for caterpillar in 
Gooseberries. Would you kindly state when and how 
the powder should he applied, and where it may be 
procured '—Fiveways. 

[You can get the Hellebore powder from 
any horticultural sundriesman. To half-a- 
pound of white Hellebore powder add about 
12 quarts of water, and then mix them well. 
Take a syringe with the jet end on, draw it 
full of the water and the powder mixed, and 
force it out into the bottom of the can; again 
draw the syringe full while the liquid is in 
motion, and, with your finger on the end of 
the jet, thoroughly damp over every part of 
the tree affected. If the pest has made 
much headway, a second application may be 
necessary. Apply the mixture on a quiet 
night. About a week after, damp all the 
bushes with clean water should the weather 
be dry. Lot them remain for half an hour 
or so to loosen the powder on the leaven and 
fruit, and then syringe them well, which 
will leave them quite free from both cater¬ 
pillars and powder. Some people dust it on 
from a pepper-box, doing this when the trees 
are damp, or after they have been slightly 
syringed if the weather should happen to be 
dry. Take care always to wash the powder 
off, as it is poisonous.] 

growths on wild Rose ( tianunculu*). - 
The growths you find on the Briers are 
caused by the grubs of one of the gall-flies— 
the Rose gall-fly (Rhodites rosa?). This in¬ 
sect, as a rule, only attacks Briers. It seldom 
is the cause of any real injury to the plant, 
but we have seen wild Roses growing in un¬ 
favourable positions so covered with it that 
the plants were nearly dead. These galls 
grow at times considerably larger than your 
specimens, and have been found 3 inches in 
diameter. If you cut one open, you will 
find that it contains a number of cells, in 
each of which is either a grub or a gall-fly, 
according to the time of year. The parent 
gall-fly lays her eggs in the stems, and some¬ 
times in the stalks of the leaves. When the 
grubs hatch they begin feeding on the tissues 
of the plant, this setting up a very peculiar 
growth, which assumes the form of a ball of 
Moss, the centre of which is more or less 
woody, and contains a number of cells. These 
galls are commonly known by the name of 
“Robins’ pincushions” or “Bedoguars.” The 
gall-flies are small, four-winged insects, be¬ 
longing to the same family as these which 
form the different kinds of galls on the Oaks. 
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ROSES. 

ftOSE VISCOUNTESS FOLKESTONE. 
This is an ideal garden Rose, free in growth, 
profuse and showy in bloom. The splendid 
dowers are very often produced as large as 
Tree-Paeonies, and are of a beautiful creamy- 
pink colour, merging to salmon-pink. Its 
fragrance is very refreshing. Such ex¬ 
quisitely informal Roses as Viscountess 
Folkestone, combined with a delightful per- 


does not require very close pruning. Keep 
the centre of the plants well open, but do not 
shorten growths much. When well estab¬ 
lished, some of the thick wood may bo slightly 
bent to the ground, in order that dormant 
buds may start out from the base of the 
plant, and thus considerably renew its youth. 


ROSE LADY SARAH WILSON. 

This charming hybrid from Rc6a macrantha 
should be a favourite with lovers of semi¬ 



Rose Viscountess Folkestone. 


fume, come as near perfection ns one can 
desire. Of course, where space is limited, 
one must content oneself with a single plant 
of a variety, but where possible, all Roses 
should be in groups. If only three plants 
can be accommodated, place them in a small 
bed by themselves, or, at least, in some form 
other than a straight row. Give plenty of 
space for Roses to develop. In the case of 
Viscountess Folkestone, 2 feet apart each way 
is quite close enough, and, if necessary, 2 feet 
6 inches would not be too much. 


This variety, like main' of the Hybrid Tens, 
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double and single-flowered Roses. Its colour 
is quite a pale flesh-pink, with a rich array of 
golden anthers, which makes the flower a 
most attractive one. It possesses two rows 
of petals, and there are usually one or two 
petals in centre among the anthers. When 
this Rose is partly pegged down, so that it 
may flower well all over the growths, it is 
very beautiful. Many of the single Teas and 
Hybrid Teas are lovely, but they are spoilt 
by the first shower we get, whereas mac¬ 
rantha, Lady Sarah Wilson, and others of 
this type apjjear to enjoy a 6hower-bath. 


Probably no lovelier sight can be witnessed 
than Roses of the above character just after 
a shower. I have been much pleased with 
Morgenroth this year. I thought last year 
it was too near Carmine Pillar, but the 
flowers on one-year plants appear to be much 
finer, and it is rather more useful, in some 
respects, for Carmine Pillar does not blossom 
the first year. Roha. 


ROSE CRIMSON RAMBLER FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

I see in your paper that Crimson Rambler and Mme. 
Levnvasseur strike easily from rutting*. When is the 
time to take them, and from what wood—the old or 
new? Any tiints will he thankfully received.— Ilex. 

[Roses may be struck very easily during 
the month of July if a frame is available to 
put them into. The next best plan is to 
put in the cuttings in the open ground in 
October. We will briefly describe both 
plans. In July a shallow frame is placed 
in a sunny position, and the soil excavated to 
a depth of 12 inches. In the bottom put 
0 inches of fresh stable manure, or, rather, 
some that has been turned over once, and 
which contains a little heat. Tread this 
firmly, and on to it put 2 inches of loam, and 
on to the loam about 2 inches of silver-sand 
or washed river sand. Press firmly, and 
give a good watering. Now take the cuttings 
from growths of this year’s production, and 
which are approaching a stiffness such as we 
obtain when a growth is about to blossom. 
Cut up into lengths of two and three eycr., 
and retain a leaf to the top eye of each cut¬ 
ting. Make the base of cutting quite level 
just below the second or third eye. Then 
dibble the cuttings into the sand to about 
half their length. Give a good watering 
when several rows of cuttings have been in¬ 
serted, and place the light on the frame. The 
glass should be painted with whitewash in 
which a little flour is mixed, nnd this is best 
done on the inside. The cuttings should be 
sprinkled every hour from 7 n.m. to 3 p.m., 
if sun is bright. This should be carried out 
for the first fortnight. As soon as the cut¬ 
tings commence to grow, a chink of air 
should be given, increasing this until finally 
the lights may be left off. In about five 
weeks the cuttings may be potted off and 
placed in a greenhouse, or allowed to remain 
where they are until spring. This is a capi¬ 
tal plan for Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses. 

Perhaps the least troublesome plan of strik¬ 
ing Rose cuttings is to plant them in beds in 
the open ground. Cuttings from 5 inches to 
fi inches long are made of the current year’s 
growth. If the lateral growths are a good 
size, these may be used, and in their ease a 
“heel” is obtainable—that is, a portion of 
the old grow’th attached to their base. This 
is smoothed over with a sharp knife. Plant 
the cuttings in soil in which plenty of grit is 
mixed. It is a good plan to dig the ground 
up first, then dibble in the cuttings. They 
should stand out of the ground about one- 
third of their length. Be careful to make 
them firm at the base. Such cuttings would 
be rooted sufficiently to pot up the follow¬ 
ing autumn.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Climbing Frau Xarl Druscliki. I had 

a Frau Karl Druscliki climbing Rose given to me this 
spring. It had been pruned back to two shoots—one 
about 3 feet long and the other about 2 feet. It has 
now made very strong growth, the new shoots, about 
six, being from 4 feet to 5 feet in length each, but 
not showing any sign* of flowering. It is planted in 
a 9-inch pot, and I am growing it in a cool-house 
against a wall facing south-west. Could you advise 
me how to treat same, as it is a new variety to me? 
The soil is a nice mixture of good loam, bone-meal, 
and decayed manure, and my other trees have done 
exceedingly well in the same mixture. — SEAcom re. 

[It is very doubtful whether your plant will 
flower this season. If it does, it will not be 
until the autumn. Your best plan will be to 
allow 7 it to grow as it likes this summer, train¬ 
ing the growths horizontally; if not space 
enough, then perpendicularly. Next spring, 
instead of pruning, retain the growths almost 
their full length, when you should obtain 
plenty of short-stemmed blossoms. The 
bending of the growths next spring will cause 
more snoots to break out, each of which 
should produce a blossom. After flowering 
next spring, cut the plant down considerably, 
to encouruge other and similar long growths 
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during that summer. If you preferred to do 
so, next spring, you could train the shoots 
spirally around three or four sticks, provided 
the growths are pliable enough. You would 
be sure of a good blossoming by training 
in this way.] 

Rose Ards Pillar. —This is a somewhat dis¬ 
appointing Rose. It is of a fine colour in the 
half-open stage, the blooms then resembling 
in tint Duchess of Bedford, but on expanding 
the flowers are thin, and show their centres 
very quickly, the colour then being a rosy- 
crimson. For a strong growing bush or 
standard, or even as a pillar, it will be very 
useful, but it do 1 * not possess the same de¬ 
corative value as Francois Crous.se. These 
semi-climbers make glorious standard Roses, 
making heads of semi-pendulous growth, so 
entirely free from artificiality. Ards Rover 
is grand when grown on standard ; so also 
are Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Climbing 
Captain Christy, etc. The Climbing Caro¬ 
line Testout should also make a fine free- 
headed standard, as two-year-old pillar plants 
are flowering from base to summit, and carry¬ 
ing really lovely blooms.—E. 

Rose Mme. Pierre Oger.— Before the Hy¬ 
brid Teas and other Roses are in full bloom, 
this charming sort shows to great advantage. 
The delicate tinting is delightful. A cupped- 
shaped flower of medium size, it has a ground¬ 
work of nearly pure white, with edgings of 
carnation-pink. Excepting for its shape, one 
would take this Rose for a Carnation, or, 
rather, a Pico tee. That it sported from an 
old Bourbon Rose, Heine Victoria, seems to 
me evident, the shape of flower being the 
same, and also the growth and colour of foli¬ 
age. Rcine Victoria is a Rose with a rather 
d ep shade of rose. It is a splendid, vigorous 
sort, and both kinds are fine in autumn, a 
valuable trait of most of the Bourbon Roses. 
Mme. Pierre Oger should be seen as a stan¬ 
dard. It develops into a remarkably pic¬ 
turesque tree with age, and one can always 
reckon on having a very pretty tinted blos¬ 
som to cut, so free and continuous is its 
habit,—W. X. 

Rose Armosa or Hermosa.— Whether the 
first or second name be correct, I cannot say, 
but I notice many of the continental growers 
catalogue the Res? muter the second name. 
That it is one of the best Roses for grouping 
cannot be denied. Take any individual 
bloom, and see how beautiful its petals are 
formed, and with what a charming shade of 
pink they are endowed. It is superior in 
many respects to the old Blush China, and 
yet there are. many who prefer the simple, 
elegant, old Monthly to the more formal 
Armosa. I have heard- indeed, have seen 
that Armosa makes an effective sort for table 
decoration, although I imagine Mme. Abel 
Chatenay or Caroline Testout would be in¬ 
finitely more preferred, but the Rose is cheap, 
and quantities can l>e planted, bordering 
drives, or in parks, and if, as they should Ik*, 
the plants are on their own roots, after the 
first careful planting they will take care of 
themselves. This Roc* is apt to suffer from 
black spot. This, I believe, is caused from 
a too wet soil. Where the subsoil is stiff it 
should be well broken up and drained, work¬ 
ing in plenty of grit when planting. Another 
lovely Rose* to plant in masses would be 
Fc lien berg. It is a most free and decorative 
sort. I find, however, its crimson-lake colour 
is not admired by many. No doubt Gross an 
Teplitz has proved a formidable rival to 
Feilenberg. It is somewhat too vigorous, 
however. We want a Gruss an Teplitz with 
about half its vigour, then Feilenberg and 
some others could be disposed with. II 08 A. 

Rose Gardenia. This lovely bright yellow 
Rambler is just now* (June 120th) one of the 
prettiest pictures in our Rose garden. Hun¬ 
dreds of its beautiful Tea-like buds are upon 
a single plant, running wild over some old 
roots. To see the lusty growth, exquisite 
foliage, shining like that of a Tea Rose, and 
the clusters of two to five buds in such rich 
array, gives one a sense of delight and grati¬ 
tude to the raiser of such a Ruse. This Rose 
forms a handsome pillar, with the long, 
drooping growths swaying in the wind, and 
some of them rambling over shrubs or any¬ 
thing they can catch hold of. One may feel 
a little disappointecL-tbat there is rio second 
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blossoming of such a Rose as there is in the 
Tea-scented group, but, after all, we have a 
rich profusion now, and even when blossom 
has ceased, the foliage is handsome, and con¬ 
tinues bright until the last. This variety has 
a pretty effect trained over handles of large 
baskets, and it is not alone in its usefulness 
for this purpose, as most of the charming 
Wichuraiana Roses have pliable shoots that 
lend themselves to this treatment.—E. 

A pretty China Rose.- There is a very 
pretty novelty in Arethusa, which lovers of 
Monthly Roses will welcome, seeing that it is 
the only yellow variety yet raised. In the 
bud the colouring is very b*autifute a tort of 
citron-yellow’, with lovely splashes of nmlicr 
and rose. The open flowers pale off, as many 
of tho yellows do. The growth is free and 
good, reminding one of that of another little 
gem, Queen Mab, and it is remarkably free 
and continuous in flowering, yielding quanti¬ 
ties of its lovely buds right up to November. 
Although grouped with the China Roses, I 
always look upon this class as belonging to 
the Tea-scented section. Doubtless, all true 
Tea Roses originated from Rosa indica, from 
which the Monthly Roses sprang, and one has 
only to sow seeds to-day of the common China 
when some delightfully-tinted Roses, much 
resembling the true Teas in form, colour, and 
fragrance, will be the result. I mention this 
because it should be known by the uninitiated 
that these newer China Roses are not so 
hardy as the older forms, and, therefore, 
varieties like the one under notice Queen 
Mab, Aurore, Comtesse de Cayla, etc.- should 
be regarded rather as Tea Roses and pro¬ 
tected in the same manner in the winter. 
These Tea Chinas make charming standards 
and half-standards, developing fine bushy 
heado, and the blossoms of some sorts, such 
as Mme. Eugene Itesal, are better displayed 
in this way than when the plants are grown 
as bushes.— F. T. 

Roses Aglaia and Electra.— Now that fine 
specimens of both these Rc&es are found in 
our gardens, we can estimate their true 
value. It cannot be denied that there is a 
great similarity in blossom—so much so that, 
a^en in the distance, one would take them to 
be the same variety, but a closer examina¬ 
tion will reveal certain distinct characteris¬ 
tics in eaeli sort. Aglaia is about a week 
earlier than Eleetra, although just now (June 
18th) they are both finely m bloom. Aglaia 
began to open with 11 s on the 6th of June, 
whereas Eleetra began to flower on the 12th. 
A very distinct difference is in the growth. 
Eleetra will run upward to a great height, 
and the base of the shoots for a yard or more 
will b* almost devoid of foliage. On the 
other hand. Aglaia will make a huge spread¬ 
ing bush. I think the blossoms of Electra 
are by far the more beautiful. The tiny buds 
are ft clear canary yellow, then they open a 
lovely clear sulphur yellow. When about 
half open they begin to change to a sulphur- 
white, until, when fully out, they are almost 
a clear white. The blossom is veiy prettily 
formed, and almost cupped in slia]x* ; the 
foliage a rather dull green. The wood, when 
hard, is almost a light cinnamon-brown. The 
blossoms of Aglaia are pale, almost white on 
the edges of petals, and they are slightly re 
curved. The buds have* a shading of 
brownish-red before they unfold. The ex¬ 
panded flower is almost dead-white, whilst 
the foliage is more Tea-like and glistening. 
Eleetra has a great advantage over Aglaia in 
that it blossoms the first year after planting, 
but from Aglaia it is often three or four 
years ere we get n flower. It will be seen 
that. both sorts are worth growing, but. if I 
could only plant one my choice would Ik* 
Electra. Although not so drooping as the 
Wichuraiana group, Electra - is. nevertheless, 
a splendid sort to grow on tall stems.—F. W. 

Rose Leonie Lamesch (dwarf Polyantha).— 
This charming little novelty is of very fine 
colour this season. The buds are really of a 
marvellous shade, something of the colour of 
Beaute Ineonstante, a vivid coppery-red. 
with a golden centre. This Rose must he 
come popular for massing, so unique is it. 
Perhaps the open flowers somewhat detract 
from tho beauty. These are rosy-red, the 
flower being somewhat loose when in this 
stage, but the buds are close and very hand¬ 
some. It should be in every garden, either 


as an edging or a£ a strong bush, because it 
may be had as a bush some 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, and as much through. This Rose is 
also a delightful little sort for pot culture, 
and under glass it at once attracts attention 
by reason of the wonderful colouring.—- 
Rosa. 

Polyantha Rose Mignonette. — These 
charming little Roses should be known as 
miniature Roses. The term Polyantha is apt 
to be confused with the Rambler section of 
Polyantha or Multiflara Rases. The variety 
under notice is one of the daintiest of the 
group, the colour being a soft peach blossom 
blush. It, makes a delightful edging plant 
to beds of crimson standards; or, indeed, 
it would harmonise almost with any Rose, eo 
chaste and lovely is its colour. In habit it 
much resembles Gloirc dee Polyantha, but 
the latter lias a deep rose-coloured blossom. 
Both varieties have the most perfectly-formed 
blossoms and they are so abundantly pro¬ 
duced that a delightful piece of colour can 
be obtained almost continuously from June 
to October. These two, with Anna Marie de 
Montravel, are the most compact lowly 
growers of the whole group, and if a red were 
desired, Perle d « Rouges would supply that 
colour, although it is scarcely so profuse in 
blossoming.—W. X. 

R 086 Lady Waterlow (H.T.).-This pretty 
climber is more beautiful than ever this sea¬ 
son, which seems to suit it admirably. It is 
of such a delightful tint—a sort of lively 
pink, with a lovely suffusion of flesh tint and 
primrose. It yields most charming buds, 
and they are very freely produced. When 
expanded the flowers are then charming. 
When seen on a standard the ^suitability of 
this sort for growing in this form is‘very 
manifest, but it will blossom very freely as a 
dwarf, provided its growths are kept tied up 
to a cane. The plants are really not then 
dwarfs, but semi-climbers, and they may be 
kept in this form for several seasons by judi¬ 
cious pruning, which consists in cutting the 
growths back each year to the desired height. 
—R08A. 

[Some very fine masses of this from the 
gardens at Wisley were shown at the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
Tuesday, the 25th ult.—E d.] 

Rose Mme. Berard.- “The old Roses beat 
a good many of the novelties.” is a remark 
often heard, and it is true. The above grand 
old sort is appearing now in most iovelv 
profusion, its iK'uutiful shapely buds, of rich 
apricot, tinted rosy-red, make as pretty a 
hut ton-hole as one could desire. Mine. 
Berard has found its way into numbers of 
gardens, and, perhaps, nowhere do we find 
it more beautiful than in that of the cottager, 
clothing a fence or wall, or, perhaps, like 
some giant. Lilac bush standing out alone in 
the garden. As a standard Mme. Berard i« 
good, the only drawback being its inability 
to stand severe weather. Often one will find 
the stout, smooth wooded shoots quite 
blackened on one side from frost, although 
sometimes I am inclined to think these in- 

{ ‘uricn are caused by insect punctures. Per- 
tap.s many may prefer the colour of Mme. 
Moreau to that of Mme. Berard, and cer¬ 
tainly it is superior, but the plant suffers so 
terribly from mildew that, what beauty it 
possesses is sadly marred by this pest. All 
who do not possess this Rose should certainly 
obtain one this coming autumn.—E. W r . X. 

Disbudding exhibition Roses — Thus is a most 
important detail, but it requires considerable judg¬ 
ment. It must be done gradually, for if the sap of 
several buds and shoots be suddenly diverted to one 
hud, the result will be most likely a malformed 
bloom. As soon as the tiny buds are seen surround¬ 
ing the centre bud they should be removed. A little 
later the shoot will be found to produce new growths 
beneath the ttowei-buds. These must he gradually 
suppressed — one or two at a time. Tea Roses require 
watching every day for these side shoots, for it is 
useless to expect high-class hlosoms if a number of 
growths are allowed to obtain the nourishment that 
should go to three or four. 


"The English Flower Garden and Homo 

Grounds."— Arte Edition , 10th, revised , ivith descrip¬ 
tions 0 / all the beat plants, trees , and shrubs , their 
culture and arrangement , illustrated on wood. Cloth % 
medium , 8vo., l - r >».; post free, liis. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half wllum, 2Us. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NIEREMBERGIA FILICAULIS. 
Nierembergias are New Zealand plants, 
which for garden purposes may be divided 
into two classes. In the former is N. rivularis, 
a dwarf creeping plant, which increases 
rapidly, and is hardy in light soils, but which 
will not flower well unless it is treated more 
or less as an aquatic. In the second are 
plants passing under various names—filienulis, 
frutescens, gracilis—which are sub-shrubby in 
character, and only differ from one another 
in the presence or absence of a purplish blue 
eye in the flower. They can be kept through 
an ordinary winter if well protected, but it 
is better to strike some cuttings, and keep 
them through the winter in a frame. As will 
be seen from the illustration this flowers pro¬ 
fusely, and is as beautiful ns it is free. 


dustings of lime and soot the other. With 
respect to the spring sowings, now that 
j branching is rapidly developing, it can more 
' readily be seen how far plants are thick. 
Experienced growers who sow seed in the 
open or raise plants in pots, and then plant 
them out singly into rows or clumps, give 
ample room—at least from 6 inches to 9 inches 
apart. Where, therefore, sowings now make 
plnjits thick, it is better to cut out one-half 
of them at once, and give the rest a fair 
I chance to make strong growth, and bloom 
for a long season. A. D. 


SWEET PEAS. 

We are close to the flowering season of those 
beautiful and popular annuals. So far, the 
suison has favoured the Peas, l>eeause of 


MAY TULIPS. 

Whilst Early or Dutch Tulips are fairly 
common in gardens now, not only because 
cheap, but also because there is so much of 
beauty in them, there is much less of know¬ 
ledge concerning the late or May-flowering 
section, although these are even more beauti¬ 
ful, and specially for those who like cut 
flowers, are, with their long stems, far more 
fitted for cutting than are the early varieties. 
These late flowering Tulips may be, for com¬ 
mon purposes, divided into four sections. 


seedling variety, showing self colour, such, for 
instance, as the dark Sultan, may now be 
found in many thousands, and every flower 
keeping true to colour. Generally these Dar¬ 
win Tulips are at their best about the middle 
of May. All are fairly tall, being borne on 
stiff, erect stems, and, if flowers are cut 
i whilst young, and kept in water in a cool 
room, they will remain fresh and beautiful 
for fully a fortnight. 

It is the rule to lift all the bulbs of these 
each summer, and to replant in October—not 
i that it is absolutely essential, but the practice 
is adviseiLas best for the section. The florists’ 

! varieties of Tulips, including, lwyond those 
named, seifs, or breeders, are specially 
I selected for their form and perfect colouring, 
both of which they generally retain, as 
i though, also called breeders, they seem rarely 
j to break or become flakes or feathered forms. 

Only Tulip fanciers, a class that seems to be 
| dwindling away, can fully appreciate the 
charm found in perfectly-marked flowers, 
j The self Darwins, when seen in the mass, 

' such as are found in the Long Ditton bulb 
I farm, or elsewhere, present glorious features 
' that any mass of flaked or feathered forms 
would not convey. All 
late Tulips are now be¬ 
coming cheap. They 
have tlie merit of being 
home-grown, and, not 
only go on increasing 
in numbers from year to 
year, but thrive and 
bloom well under ordi¬ 
nary conditions of cul¬ 
ture. A few fine Dar¬ 
wins are Grand Mon- 
arque, rich maroon; 
Queen of Roses, Clara 
Butt, rose-pink; Dream, 
mauve; Auber. maroon- 
purple; Mrs. Farneombe 
Sanders, dark salmon- 
rose ; Pride of Haarlem, 
crimson ; Psyche, peach ; 
White Queen, Nautica, 
rich rose; Mrs. Krelage, 
soft rose; Flambeau, 
deep scarlet; Yellow Em¬ 
peror. and Chameleon, 
flaked. D. 


HARDY FLOWER 
NOTES. 


abundant Tninfl; but, on the other hand, 
bloom promises to be late, because of the long- 
continued low' temperature. That flowers thus 
promise to be late should induce growers to 
test the results of autumn flowing, as when 
plants so produced do stand well through the 
winter, they will bloom well from two to 
three weeks earlier than the earliest of 
the outdoor spring sowings. As evidence of 
the possibility of keeping Sweet Pens secure 
from harm during winter, there is the ex¬ 
perience of Messrs. Dobbie and Co., at 
Mark’s Toy, Essex, who sowed quite a largo 
breadth last Septeuil>er in the open field, and 
in a position fully exposed to the wind no 
shelter of any description being afforded. The 
growth was good, the plants wintered well, 
suffering practically nothing from the cold 
weather, 4111 d the w inter was, for some time 
at least, far from being a mild one. On 
June 10th, from plants feet in height, the 
firm was able to cut a fine collection of 
flowers and send into Cornwall for exhibition. 
It is, therefore, quite evident that what can 
be done in an Essex field could be done in 
many other places. No doubt in enclosed 
gardens there is danger from birds and ground 
vermin, but nets kop-p^off one nn<| liberal 
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Kierenibergia filicatilis. 

1 First, there are the numerous species, pure, 
I natural forms, all beautiful, some quaint in 
I outline and colour, mostly having pointed 
petals, yet all, according to taste, very beauti¬ 
ful. Next come the flection known as Cot¬ 
tage Tulips, one that may be «aid to include 
the various species, yet largely is composed 
I of varieties that have been bred from species, 

[ are very hardy, and. once planted in gardens, 
will go on growing and flowering for genera 
I tions. Many of these have been unearthed 
| from old convent or monastery gardens, where 
religiously cared for perhaps, for centuries 
they have shown their pertinacity and 
beauty. Then come the Darwin Tulijv?. 
These chiefly, if not exclusively, represent 
[ seedling varieties raised from named varie- 
ti « of the floiists’ type, in the hope of secur- 
I ing some new self-colour or new and dis¬ 
tinctive markings. It is noticeable that all 
these “Darwins” have broad, rotund petals 
| and flowers of fine cupped form, such as 
! florists aim to secure. But whilst the true 
florists’ varieties—especially thus* known as 
flaked, bizarre, and bybloemens—have mark- 
| ings which make them distinct, these Dar¬ 
wins are chiefly of «elf colour, and those 
I s“lf hues they retain. Thus what was once n 


Campanula muralis 
BA VA RICA. — A group of 
this, 4 feet in length, and 
3 feet wide, bearing 
many hundred of blooms, 
is now (June 128th) very 
beautiful. It is growing 
on a bank, in which posi¬ 
tion it displays itself to 
the best advantage. 'I’llis 
variety differs from the 
type in having rather 
larger blooms, which are 
deeper in colour, and the 
growth of the plant is appreciably stronger. 
There is no finer dwarf June-blooming plant 
than this. Like the typical form, it will 
thrive in poor ground, and its natural vitality 
i« so great that it rarely bears the impress of 
long-continued heat or drought. 

CORONILLA IBERICA. — If any of your 
readers need a plant that will thrive luxuri¬ 
antly, and take on p rmanent vigour with a 
minimum amount of food and moisture, let 
him make a note of this Coronilla. It simply 
rejoices in conditions that are inimical to, anil, 
sometimes, kill the majority of hardy plants. 
On a dry bank facing the sun it is quite at 
home, and retains its verdure undiminished 
in the hottest and driest of summers. About 
eighteen months ago I put quite a small plant 
on a dry bank in very light soil, and it now- 
covers a space about a yard square. All 
through June it has been a picture, the 
numerous bright yellow blossoms l>eing shown 
up to perfection bv the rich, deep green foli¬ 
age. For soils that parch in summer this is 
a precious plant. 

Salvia Tenorei.—T his species of Sage 
has been very fine with me this season. At 
timp of writing (June 27th), it is in full 
bloom, making of colour. A 
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dozen good-sized specimens furnished with 
large, branching spikes of bloom, make quite 
a striking feature. I am not acquainted with 
any other June-flowering perennial that is 
capable of furnishing such a complete con¬ 
trast in the way of colour. With me this 
Salvia grows with much freedom. I have it 
growing in various positions, but it certainly 
does best where the crowns are several inches 
above the ordinary ground level. Where 
there is not much accommodation for winter¬ 
ing tender bedders, this Salvia might be used 
in combination with the hardy forms of 
Gladioli. 

Lathyrus Drummondi.— In an accidental 
manner one is sometimes enabled to realise 
the conditions under which a hardy plant is 
really happy. Two years ago a plant of this 
Everlasting Pea happened to be set among a 
small group of Spiraea gigantea and Gillenia 
trifoliata. I notice this season that it is 
rambling freely among those things, and has 
a more healthy and altogether better appear¬ 
ance than when trained to stakes in the usual 
manner. It is evident that this is the way 
it grows in its native habitat, and gives an 
idea of how it should be treated in this 
country. I can plainly see now why the 
blooms are so weather-sick with us : they are 
away from their natural conditions when in 
full exposure to sun and heavy rains. This 
Pea for its welfare requires the shelter of a 
superior vegetation, where it can ramble 
freely among low-growing shrubs, which, in 
some degree, shelter it from the burning sun, 
tempestuous winds, and battering rains. 

Iris gigantea.— A noble hardy plant this, 
when seen at its best, but a certain amount of 
patience is required, for it is one of these 
things that must be thoroughly established 
before its decorative value can be fully rea¬ 
lised. I have grown this Iris about ten years 
in various positions, and find that it must 
have abundance of sun, and loves warmth at 
the roots, with free drainage, in combina¬ 
tion with abundance of moisture at the roots. 
At time of writing this (July 1st), a group of 
about a score of plants just coming into bloom 
forms a fine feature. The large, ivory-white 
blooms, borne on 4-feet stems, are imposing, 
and are excellent for cutting. 

Byfleet. J. Cornhill. 


HARDY FLOWERS IN MASSES. 
There are few gardens in which there is not 
some attempt to establish hardy plants, but 
it is seldom that they are grown so as to show 
off their true effect, and that is in largo 
masses. Many of the most beautiful fea¬ 
tures in the garden are the masses of hardy 
flowers, especially those of Mossy growth, 
that hang down over the ledges, and give 
brilliant patches of colour. It is when seen 
in this way that we can admire the simple 
beauty of alpines, and wish that more would 
repeat such effects, and not kill the plants 
with kindness, as is too often the case, under 
the impression that they are tender and fas 
tidious. Aubrietias and many of the Rock 
Pinks need no social conditions beyond a 
sunny nook and plenty of space to spread at 
wiH. It is when they are constantly tam¬ 
pered with by dividing that the plants are 
hindered from making that progress that they 
would do if left alone, as in Nature. It is, 
of course, impossible, where the garden 
small, to grow many things and have large 
patches of each ; but it is infinitely In-tter to 
restrict the number, and do those well, than 
have a lot of weakly things that give but 
little pleasure. The waving masses of the 
Apcninne Windflower, Bluebells, and, earlier 
in the year, Snowdrops, Daffodils, and Cro 
cuses at Kew were a source of the greatest 
delight to the visitors, simply because they 
were grown as naturally as possible. Treat¬ 
ing our hardy flowers in this way costs but 
little, gives scarcely any trouble, and the 
pleasure derived is ten times greater to those 
who admire simple beauty than if only a 
wretched scrap were seen. 

In exhibiting hardy flowers it is far better 
to show large tufts than small bits, and this 
is becoming the fashion, for such we must 
call it, with the result that we have bolder 
groups of flowers, that, seen at the show, are 
as effective and telling as we can desire. 
Whatever it is. whether the tiny Rock Pink 
in a chink on the wall, or the AjKninine Wind- 
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flower in the wild garden, or the Marsh Mari¬ 
gold in the moist corner, let all grow as 
naturally as possible, and they will bloom 
with their wonted freedom and brilliancy. It 
is a pity that aquatic plants do not receive 
a little more favour. It is not difficult to 
establish what is known as a bog garden, 
where Marsh Marigolds grow like weeds, and 
such things as the scarlet Lobelia, a truly 
moisture-loving plant, Sarracenia purpurea, 
Spiraea palmata, etc., find conditions which, 
from their vigorous nature, they thoroughly 
enjoy. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clover in tennis-lawn —My tennis-lawn is very 
full of Clover. Will you kindly advise me the best 
way to get rid of it, and what is the best top¬ 
dressing for the Grass? Mine is a very light sandy 
soil.—R. B'north. 

[The best top-dressing for a tennis-lawn 
where the soil is poor and sandy is good 
heavy loam from a clay base, mixed with a 
little good manure, if available. Put this on 
in the autumn, and let it settle down during 
winter. Feed the Grasses well, and they 
will ultimately smother the Clover, but any 
large patches should be cut out and either 
filled with turf or seeds sown. If anything 
is used now, it should be some quick-acting 
stimulant, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia; apply it only in showery 
weather, or mix it with water.] 

Anchusa italica (the Dropmore variety). 
—What a superb border plant is this fine 
Borage-wort! The new variety, Opal, is, 
evidently, a selected seedling from it, the 
colour being of a rather paler blue than is 
that of the Dropmore variety. I have just 
seen in fine growth the original type, quite 
relatively small-flowered, the Eropmore 
variety, a strong three or four-year-old plant, 
and a seedling from it, one-year-old, a noble 
plant, 4 feet in height, the flowers certainly 
finer than are those on the parent. I infer 
from this that plants may remain too long in 
one position, and would be improved in 
flower production were the plants shifted to 
fresh soil at least every two years. Also it 
is evident that seedlings give, the first year, 
at least, much finer flowers than old plants 
produce. The plants do not seed freely, and 
every seed or natural seedling should lie pre¬ 
served. A more beautiful hardy blue- 
flowered border plant cannot be found.— 
A. D. 

Brompton 8tOCk8.— I read with interest a 
note by “F. W. D.” concerning Brompton 
Stocks, but was all the same much puzzled 
to read of purple-flowered ones, as I have 
never met with that colour in true Bromp- 
tons. The common hue is scarlet, and an 
uncommon colour in these Stocks is white. 
Unfortunately, both varieties seem now to be 
very scarce. The purple stocks referred to 
may have been the dorse-branching form we 
used to grow so largely in Middlesex as 
Queen, also known as Twickenham Purple, 
or they may have been Emperor Stocks, 
taller of growth, but still having branching 
heads, or some well-wintered East Lothians. 
A true Brompton having purple-hucd flowers 
should be a distinct novelty. How seldom 
do we see the grand old giant scarlet Bromp- 
tons now ! Many years ago I had both scar¬ 
let and white Giants in fine double form, 
but in time both became singles, and no one 
wanted them.—A. D. 

Increasing bedding plants.— If amateurs 
make one mistake greater than another ns 
regards the management of bedding plants, 
it is deferring, as many of them do, the pro¬ 
pagation of their stock until late in the sea¬ 
son. It s -ems to me that they do not under¬ 
stand the value of early-struck cuttings, or 
they would make an effort to g *t them rooted 
earlier. One cutting put in before the middle 
of August is worth two put in a month later ; 
early-struck cuttings pass through the win¬ 
ter with U«s risk and care than later struck 
ones. Cuttings put in early in August will 
have sufficient time to rnnkc plenty of roots, 
and to harden up their growth before damp 
ami frosty weather sets in ; consequently, 
they will be in better condition to hear a 
little rough treatment during winter than 
those which have but few roots and soft, 
sappy stems. Those who have to provide these 
plants in thousands have many opportunities 
of testing this matter, and it 1ms been found 


to be a decided advantage to take all the cut¬ 
tings it is possible to get, especially of bed¬ 
ding Pelargoniums, some time in August, and 
the earlier the better; then the losses of 
plants during winter are trifling compared 
with cuttings struck late, and if from any 
cause we cannot secure all we want by that 
time, we have to make up our mind to treat 
late-struck ones much more tenderly than 
such as are propagated early. Cuttings of 
Pelargoniums taken off at the time men¬ 
tioned, and dibbled into a shady border, will 
strike freely in a few weeks, and the only 
attention they require is to give them a little 
water occasionally in dry weather; then, in 
October, they may be taken up and put into 
pots for the winter. Even the delicate tri¬ 
colors and bronze varieties strike much 
more freely then in an open border than they 
do a month later under the protection * of 
glass. —T. 

Montbretia8. —Growers of Montbretias 
are sometimes disappointed to find that, after 
a few years, they cease to bloom with that 
freedom as when first planted. This may 
generally be traced to their becoming con¬ 
gested at the roots. When such is the case, 
it is best, in the following autumn, to take 
the bulbs up and divide them, planting each 
separately. They will grow in almost any 
kind of soil so long as they are where the 
sun can reach them, and are of great ser¬ 
vice to the to.vn gardener, bsearse they bloom 
well under conditions that to other plants 
would prove fatal; moreover, they are so 
hardy as to withstand the severest winter. 
Add to this that they are delightful for cut¬ 
ting, and last a long time in water.— Lea- 
hurst. 

Campanulas. —Much has been written 
from time to time concerning the advantage 
of Campanulas in a garden, and no one need 
apologise for returning to a plant that is so 
popular with all classes who have gardens. 
The Peach-leaved Bellflower (C. pereici- 
folia) is one of the handsomest, and pyra- 
midalis is surely one of the most popular, 
both of them making capital back-row planto 
on a border, and affording much bloom for 
many wrecks during the summer. But there 
are other sorts, dwarf in habit, that have 
their use in a garden, and are very 
beautiful. We think in this connection of 
C. isophylla, C. i. alba, and C. Mayii, all of 
which are almost indispensable where trailing 
plants are wanted for baskets or pots for 
either indoors or out. And then there are 
some of the alpine forms, which are of much 
service 1 wherever there are rockeries to ho 
furnished; little plants which like the mois¬ 
ture to he found in the niches and crevices. 
Most people, I think, resort to root division 
to obtain additional plants, and overlook 
with what ease they may he raised from 
seed sown in a cold frame or open ground. 
The time for sowing the seed is now, and 
from such a sowing one may get plants that 
will bloom another year. Campanulas like a 
fairly rich soil, and when their flowering 
shoots appear, the taller sorts should be 
staked, otherwise they are apt to be broken 
off by rough winds and rain.— Townsman. 

Gladiolus The Bride.— The growers of the early 
white-flowering Gladiolus The Bride are not so 
numerous as those who cultivate the scarlet Breneh- 
leyensis; hut those who can succeed with it are loud 
in their praise as providing many useful eut spikes. 
On some soils, however, G. The Bride does not always 
do well, and 1 have heard of eases where newly- 
planted corms this spring have rotted off on account 
of the cold and wet. In districts, too, where the 
soil is sandy, and it lias been deemed safe to leave 
the corms in the soil all winter, many failures 
have occurred. Given a favourable spring, one may 
usually depend on it out-of-doors, hut in my own case 
I find that many of the corms have failed.—Woon- 
BASTWICK. 

Pinks.—There is a wholesome fragrar.ee about 
Pinks that makes them very charming in a garden, 
and in a border, near u dwelling-house, they are 
doubly interesting. And then, too, they are very 
easily grown, doing well in an open, sunny place, so 
long as the soil is fairly good, lasting for two or 
three years with little attention. Perhaps it is their 
simple culture that is responsible in scffne measure 
for their being left too long, and which results in 
the old plants cankering and eventually dying off. 
Undoubtedly, the best results are obtained from 
young plants, and these arc readily secured by 
putting in cuttings in sandy soil in a cold frame 
directly the flowering season is over. Pinks make 
desirable edging plants, and even when there are 
no flowers the foliage is neat and attractive. I have 
been cutting some blooms of Mrs. Sinkins from young 
plants, which are blooming well this season. — Lka- 
lll'KST. 
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ORCHIDS. 

L.ELIO-CATTLEYA DIGBYANO MOSSLE 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The original Laelio-Cattleya Digbyano- 
Massiio was first raised by Mr. John Seden 
in the nursery of Messrs. Jas. Veiteh and 
Sons, in 1889. It was then considered a most 
remarkable seedling, and, when exhibited at 
the R.H.S., on May 14th, 1889, was unani¬ 
mously awarded a first-class certificate. The 
subject of the illustration was raised by Mr. 
Charlesworth, of Heaton, Bradford, its 
parents being the white form of Cattleya 
Mossice, known as C. M. Wageneri, and 
Lrelia Digbyana. This variety was also 
greatly admired when Mr. Charlesworth 
showed it at the It.H.S. on October 18th, 
1904, when it was unanimously awarded a 


F.C.C. by the Orchid committee. The illus¬ 
tration represents the flower at only about 
one half of its proper dimensions. It is a 
beautiful white form without a trace of pink, 
which is the most prominent colour in the 
first-raised hybrid, the only colour being a 
tinge of green on the sepals, and a little 
light primrose on the disc of the lip, the 
front of which is white, broad, with a deli¬ 
cately-fringed margin. It is interesting to 
note that one of its parents, C. Mossiae, is a 
native of Venezuela, while L. Eigbyana comes 
from Honduras. As regards cultivation, this 
hybrid may receive the same as that afforded 
to Cattleyas and Laelias generally. The plant 
may be grown in a pot or pan. which should 
be perfectly clean and dry, and, if new, 
should be well soaked and dried previous to 
being used. Afford ample drainage by hav¬ 
ing the receptacles half filled with clean 
crocks, over which place a thin layer of rough 
Moss, to prevent the^eqmpost being- washed 
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away. The usual mixture of good fibrous 
peat, three parts to one part of chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, with an addition of small, 
broken crocks, forms a suitable compost. If 
good, lasting peat cannot be obtained, a very 
fair substitute may be found in Polypodium 
fibre, or the American Osmunda fibre, either 
of which may easily be obtained from the 
various horticultural sundriesmen. The 
Polypodium and Osmunda fibres may be 
| mixed together, if desirable, or they may be 
used separately with equally good results. 

I Both materials should be chopped up rather 
finely and a moderate amount of Sphagnum 
Moss and small crocks be well mixed with 
I them. Press the materials rather firmly 
| around the plant, especially in the centre, 

I being careful not to break or injure any roots 
in the operation. The proper time to repot is 
■ soon after growth recommences, and after re¬ 


potting afford the plant one good watering, 
after which keep the surface of the potting 
material moderatelv moist. When fully estab¬ 
lished, the plant will require a good watering 
each time it becomes thoroughly dry, but the 
inexperienced grower must exercise care in 
the use of the watering-pot, bearing in mind 
that this hybrid and others of the same class 
do not at any time appreciate being kept in a 
saturated condition at the root for any length 
of time, this being one of the principal causes 
why so many of these plants have deteriorated 
under our artificial methods of cultivation. 

W. H. W. 


LYCASTES. 

Lycaste Skinneri is the best known and 
the most popular species of this genus. It 
was discovered in Guatemala by Mr. Ure 
Skinner, who brought it to England in 1841. 
It first flowered in this country in the follow¬ 


ing year. Since that time L. Skinneri has 
been frequently introduced in large numbers, 
and the imported plants invariably possess 
such variety that scarcely two will be found 
exactly alike, especially in the labellum, the 
colours varying from maroon-crimson to the 
pure white L. S. alba, a variety which has 
always been valuable, and is still a rare plant 
in collections. Where convenience for their 
culture exists, Lycastes deserve to be well 
represented, as when well grown the plants 
are very free flowering, the blooms also re¬ 
maining fresh on the plant for a long time 
when cut, a matter of importance where 
plants for decoration and cut flowers are 
much in request. The great merit, of the 
Lycastes as useful Orchids is generally recog¬ 
nised, especially where a number of plants is 
cultivated, from the fact of their blooming 
over a lengthened period, some flowering 
through the winter, while others come in 
during the spring months. In some gardens 
where these Lycastes are grown it often hap¬ 
pens that they do not possess the strength 
and vigour which they easily attain where 
the treatment is favourable to their full de¬ 
velopment. The most frequent cause of weak¬ 
ness may generally be traced to their being 
too heavily watered during the earlier stages 
of growth, also to growing them in too high 
a temperature. Lycastes are best potted in 
the spring, but in cases where the plants have 
only just commenced to grow, or where the 
growths are several inches in length, they 
may safely be repotted, if necessary, at this 
season. As is the case with all plants that 
require copious waterings in the growing sea¬ 
son, the drainage in the pots should Ini 
thorough, filling them to nearly half their 
depth with clean, broken crocks, nnd the 
plants should have ample pot room, as they 
root freely. The compost may consist of 
rough, fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, with 
some small crocks intermixed. After repot¬ 
ting, great care is necessary when watering, 
or the young growths are prone to rot, and 
disease in the bulbs ensue. Instead of heavy 
waterings at first, the better plan is to 
slightly sprinkle the soil and damp well be¬ 
tween the pots several times a day, according 
to the condition of the weather outside. By 
these means the new roots will be induced to 
lengthen and lay hold of the sides of the pot, 
and by that time the young growths will have 
made considerable progress, and abundance 
of water will be required. Plants of L. 
Skinneri and its numerous varieties arc tho¬ 
roughly at home at the warmest end of the 
Odontoglossum, or cool-house ; they will also 
grow well in a moist, shady position in an 
ordinary greenhouse, so long as the teni|K ra- 
ture does not fall below 50 degvS. The foliage 
of these plants is often seen of a yellowish 
hue, instead of a fresh green colour. The 
cause is generally through a small species of 
red-spider, which feeds upon the under sides 
of the leaves, but an occasional sponging 
with soft, tepid water, or some weak insecti¬ 
cide. both over and under the leaves, will 
check their reproduction. 

In gardens where cultivators have failed to 
grow' plants of this species satisfactorily in 
the ordinary mixture of peat and Sphagnum 
Mass, a trial should be made of the follow¬ 
ing method. Place an oval-shaped piece of 
crock over the bottom of the pot, and a few 
large pieces over this, covering them with 
some finely-broken crocks, then a thin layer 
of rough Sphagnum Moss, pressing it down 
firmly. Turn the plant out of the pot, and 
remove as much of the old soil as possible 
without injury to the roots ; then take a suit¬ 
able-sized pot, previously prepared ns 
directed, place the roots in the pot, keeping 
the base of the pseudo-bdibs about on a level 
with the rim, fill in carei'ully between the 
roots with some of last season's Oak leaves. 
These are best rubbed through a half-inch 
sieve, adding plenty of coarse silver sand 
with it. Shake the soil well down to the 
drainage, and up to the rim of the pot ; it 
is not advisable to press the soil clown as in 
the usual manner. After several waterings, 
as previously advised, the soil will have 
settled down considerably, when it should 
again be re surfaced with more leaf-soil and 
sand, and in the same manner. This should be 
continued whenever necessary until the new 
pseudo-bulbs commence to form, when a top- 
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dressing of living Sphagnum Moss should be 
packed firmly over the surface, and water in 
abundance must then be afforded. When the 
new pseudo-bulbs are fully made up, the 
plants should be kept somewhat drier at the 
root, but on no account must they be allowed 
to shrivel from want of water, but the little 
check which they receive in having less will 
enable the flowers to come up altogether, in- 
ctead of by twos and threes at a time. 


VEGETABLES. 


LATE BROCCOLI ON BORDERS. 

Mr. Crook says, on page 228, we have too. 
many varieties of Broccoli, which is, no 
doubt, true. There is, it might be said, no 
need for so many, because certainly no reader 
of Gardening Illustrated can‘find space 
to grow them all. One or two will serve the 
purpos? very well. Late sorts need to be 
sown late, and planted on firm ground. If 
they are given a north border there would be 
a prospect of a prolonged season over that- 
obtained from the open site. Our garden 
has, skirting the vegetable breadths large 
bush trees, which cast shadows on tie* 12 feet 
borders in front of the walls. Thus we find, 
when convenience and rotation of crop allow, 
a west, aspect is almost as good ns the cooler 
north border, and answers as well for the 
Intrust Broccoli. Model and Late Queen are 

f ;ood late sorts, both having an upright leaf 
mbit, which protects the head. I am not 
quite sure that the two kinds need be grown 
by anyone, for their season is similar. Too 
ood’s Reliance I have found a good Cnuli- 
ower like late Broccoli in the purity of its 
colour, and Dickson’s June King calls for a 
similar remark. Wileove’s. as I have grown 
it, lin* a yellow rather than a pure white 
curd, which is objectionable to many, 
though, from an edible or a hardy stand¬ 
point, it matters but little. Those, however, 
who must perforce study the tastes and 
fancies of others, cannot lightly pass over 
these items. 

Disappointment necessarily comes with 
passing seasons, and the nature of the winter 
and spring varies, and the autumn also. 
Broceolis may, and often do, grow luxi- 
antly in the autumn, .giving hopeful outlooks 
for the future, when a sudden spell of severe 
frost will change the aspect as affecting early 
and mid-winter stocks, and sometimes, too. 
the later ones also. Then, again, there are 
periods to Ik* recalled when, in early spring, 
there is mild weather, which pushes growth 
prematurely forward. Such hap]>encd this 
year, when at Easter it will be remembered 
how summer-like the weather was. To this 
was undoubtedly due the early and short sea¬ 
son of the summer Broccoli, all sorts alike 
showing the same hasty development. For 
this reason many gardeners adopt a wirier 
selection of kinds, on the chance that rea¬ 
sons may not affect all alike. The Brmeoli 
has as great a value at this season, if not 
more so, than at any time of the winter. 

W. StrugNE i L. 


EXCESS OF HAULM IN PEAS. 

The dripping nature of the season, up to the 
end of June, gave rise to a considerable ex 
c ’ss of growth in garden Pens at any rah', 
in the case of the early sown and early-matur¬ 
ing stocks. This, in turn, gives a corres¬ 
ponding lateness of season, for while the 
haulm was extending the pod development 
suffered. Much of this upward growth might 
have been checked by pinching out the tips of 
each plant, but there is not usually a need 
for this in early kinds of Peas. Gradus, a 
very popular 3^-feet early Pea, does not 
usually disappoint, but in 1907 it will In* re- 
meniliered as attaining not foot only, but 
nearly, or quite, 7 feet. It is very doubtful 
indeed, it is certain there will not bp a 
crop in proportion to the abnormal height to 
which the haulm has gone. There is. how¬ 
ever, a good yield of its handsome pods. 
Carter*;* Early Morn and Sutton’s Eaily 
Ginnt are similar Peas, and have shown the 
same tendencies in regard to the haulm 
height and pod production. May Queen 
certainly belied its name this year, for no 
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pods were obtainable till towards the end of 
June. Like the previously named kinds, this 
is an excellent early Pea. coming in by a 
few days before Gradus. Dwarf Peas are as 
remarkable for the excess of haulm as the 
taller ones, and this is not confined to any¬ 
one kind. Chelsea Gem. still one of the best 
carlies, is over 2 feet high, and is full of 
pods almost from the .ground to the tips. 
Th; j pods hang thickly in pairs, and yield 
good-sized Peas of true Marrowfat quality, 
and a good sized seed. Wit ham Wonder, re¬ 
commended as a rival for earliinss to Chel¬ 
sea Geni and kindred sorts, failed to keep 
up its reputation : inde d. when the latter 
were full of bloom in May, William Wonder 
had scarcely an open flower. Witham Won- 
der is the dwarfer of the two. Carter’s Little 
Marvel is a first-class lVa, its growth dwarf, 
deep green, pods freely, and is among the 
carlies. There is also found to be a heavy 
yield when they are prepared for table. Sut¬ 
ton’s Excelsior and Dwarf Marrowfat nre two 
other splendid Peas which serve us well. 

All tlie kinds enumerated are growing on 
one long, sheltered border in our giirden 
not sown on the same date, but at an interval 
nf about fourteen days. There will not. it 
need scarcely b • said, lx* so much space be¬ 
tween them, in point of maturity, as the later 
sowings grow more quickly, due to the in 
creased soil warmth. All the Peas named 
have gone considerably beyond their normal 
catalogued height, and are more than usually 
vigorous, which, no doubt, is due to the fre 
quent rains. All are slower than is found in 
drier and warmer s *a*uns, which is only 
what one may reasonably expect. The cold 
June is the cause of tin* lateness of crops, 
which everyone complains of this year. 

W. S. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Bolting Cabbag68. l w as much interested 
in the note on “Cabbage's bolting,” by 
“W T . S.,” in the issue of June 22nd, p. 20/. 
and. while agreeing with your correspondent 
to a certain extent, at the same time do not 
think tin* tendency to bolt in the spring such 
a mystery as lie seems to imagine. My ex¬ 
perience, which has been a very extended one 
ms regards Cabbages, is that it very largely 
depends on the weather in the spring—an im¬ 
portant factor, which “W. S.” seems to have 
overlooked; and whenever we have an un¬ 
usually warm and sunny period during 
March, such as we experienced this season, 
it seems to produce a. certain precocity in the 
plants, w hich invariably leads to a large per¬ 
centage running to seed instead of hearting. 
Of course, very much depends upon the purity 
and selection of the stocks grown, but J do 
not think that is everything. This season 1 
grew six varieties in quantity- namely, 
V\’ heeler’s Imperial (Warminster slock). Ear 
lies! of All, Flower of Spring. Ellam’s Early. 
Sutton’s April, and Veitch’s Muinerop. (>| 
the first named, not a plant ran to seed, the 
percentage of bolters among tin* other varie¬ 
ties vary ing from 17 per cent, to 32 per cent., 
and this in spite of the seed being obtained 
direct from t lie firms sending out thr.se 
varieties. The seed of Wheeler's Imperial 
was sown on July 17th, and I find this 
variety may be sown at this early date with 
perfect safety. The others were sown August 
12tli. All were planted out in September, 
and I commenced cutting Wheeler’s Imperial 
at Easter, the others, with the exception of 
Maiuerop. about three weeks later. The 
Drumhead type of pickling Cabbage, planted 
out .and in seed-lied*, ran to seed in a whole¬ 
sale manner, and complaints from all parts 
of the country have been loud and frequent. 
—E. B. 

Scotch, Irish, and English Potatoes.- I 

hope many trials. csjiecially those of a public 
or county character, of seed Potato/* from 
the above diverse parts of the kingdom arc 
being conducted in the country, just as ours 
in Sin rev is this year. We have the trial in 
an extensive, op n. upland field, on a sandy 
loam, and the whole culture is of a field 
nature, not an inch of the ground being dug. 
but ploughed, jest ns the farmer whose 
ground we occupy treats his many acres of 
Potatoes adjoining our plot. We have plan¬ 
ted ten varieties, row* nf sets grown in 
Surrey, the Midlands. Scotland, and Ireland, 


and already the* diverse growth* seen show 
remarkable results. There is little to choose 
between Irish and Scotch seed re*ults, *o far. 
Up to the present the Scotch and Irish 
growths outstrip English growths in a 
wonderful way-. All set* were of the same 
size, all treated alike, were planted in 
ploughed furrows, and covered with forks ; 
later Imrse hoed and plough-moulded. In nee 
the iv has been no garden culture. - A. D. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.- Show Pelargoniums which 
have been ripened outside may be cut down 
and the best of the cuttings inserted in sandy 
soil round the side of b-iiieh pots. They will 
root in a cool frame or cool greenhouse, if 
kept reasonably moist, but not wet. I have 
rooted them outside, but it is better to have 
the means of sheltering them from heavy 
rains. They- will .scarcely require shade, mi¬ 
le;-* the sun is very hot. Primula obconiea, 
in spite of its bad character, is a good deal 
grown, and will make a pretty group in tin; 
conservatory. Plants are very- easily raised 
from new seed, blit old se->ds :u c very disap¬ 
pointing. and it is mere satisfactory to save 
the seeds at home. One or two pods will 
produce as many plants as most people will 
want to grow. If then* is any difficulty in 
obtaining seeds, place a plant or two in a 
Freely ventilated frame, or stand outside at 
this season, and there will be a bet ter c linite • 
of seed-pods forming. There are several 
varieties, all of which are worth growing. 
There is a bright pink or mauve variety, 
which is very effective in a mass. Do not 
trouble to sa\e old plants to grow on for 
tin* second year, as young plants are much 
better, and can be grown as large as required 
in one season, blooming coni biliously as they 
grow. Sow s eals of (.’velamens. Cinerarias, 
and Primulas fur late blooming. Calceo¬ 
larias also may be sown now. Azaleas 
which have finished and partially ripened 
their growth may b* placed outside in 
a shell red place. If the wind is trouble¬ 
some. partially plunge the* pots in ashes, and 
see that nothing suffers from want of watc r. 
The syringe also may he us d daily. Weak 
liquid-manure om-e a week will Ik* useful in 
plumping up the buds. Shift on Tree Car¬ 
nations, using good sound loam and a little! 
old cow-manlire and leaf-mould. The plants 
must be watered carefully. 

An extemporised stove. It is very d sir 

able where many plants are required f< r 
table decoration in autumn and early winter 
to give up a small span roofed house or pit 
to this purpose where Crotons, Drncienas, 
and other fine foliaged flowering and berry- 
bearing plants e m have just the treatme nt 
they require to develop the in properly. The 
shading may be tiffany or any other fabric 
tacked on frames made* with cl nl spars or 
Bamboocanes lashed together, and whic h can 
eusilv lie plac 'd over the plants which re¬ 
quire shade, leaving those which require sun¬ 
shine to gi\e colour exposed. < >f course, in 

hot, roasting weather in .July and August 
even Crotons will be better with a bit of 
shade in the middle of the day . and this c an 
easily be arranged for when pec-essary. The* 
advantages of a small, low, clos • house, to 
bring on these leiter plants will l>e very- 
great, and if there is room, cuttings of vari¬ 
ous things which may be required may be 
rooted, and afterwards potted on and estab¬ 
lished in small pots singly . One corner may 
be give'll up to the raising of Ecru* from 
spores. 

Improving the fernery, hems are always 
very interesting, hut it is an improvement 
when a bright-leaved Croton or other fine- 
foliaged plant can be dropped in among the 
graceful fronds. An Orchid in bloom or any 
other really choice plant in flower which may 
for a tiin ■ require (shade will lust much longer 
and give more pleasure in association with 
the beautiful greenery of Ferns than if 1'ft 
in its usual place. This may be termed a 
modest way of making the best of thing* 
without injury to anything, and, of course. 
Fern* and Palms associate well together. For 
the next two months Ferns will be belter 
without fire beat. Fir# at this season only 
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encourages the breeding of injurious insects, 
and adds to the labour. 

Late Vinery. —When the Grapes are 
thinned is the time to feed with quick-acting 
stimulants. The chemist now makes manures 
suitable for each crop, and those who can¬ 
not- trust their own knowledge may safely 
try the specially prepared manures for Vines 
and other things, and use them freely, both 
as top-dressings and in water as liquid-manure 
during the next two or three months. The 
inside borders must be watered freely, but 
the outside borders may be dressed with 
manure, and let the rain deal with them, 
unless the weather should become bright and 
Then, if the roots be near the surface, 
which is the best place for them, mulch and 
water will be necessary. SublateraLs must 
be kept in check now, as they are of no use 
to Vines provided amply with good main 
foliage; in fact, they are worse than useless, 
as they crowd the leaves which are doing the 
w’ork. Ventilation must be studied now'. A 
stuffy atmosphere will bring on mildew and 
take the energy from the action of the foli¬ 
age, and fit the leavts for the red-spider. 

CUGUmber8.- There will, probably, be 
plenty of Cucumbers in the frames now, so 
that very shortly one of the early 
houses may be cleared and prepared 
for the autumn and winter crop. In the 
meantime, seeds of a suitable kind should 
be sown, to be coming on when the house is 
ready. The end of August or beginning of 
September is a good time to plant, and let 
the plants come on quietly, and be ready to 
give a supply when the plants in the frames 
fail. Have the house thoroughly cleaned, 
the walls whitewashed with lime and sulphur, 
and the paint washed with soap and water, 
and, if fresh paint is necessary, have it done 
now', whilst the wood is dry. Lay in a stock 
of good loam to plant in. 

Plants round the house. To keep the 

plants in window' boxes and other stands in 
good condition they should have a little 
stimulant in the water occasionally now. 
Once a week will suffice, and one ounce of 
fertiliser to the gallon of water should not 
be exceeded. The court-yard may be made 
very bright with plants in tubs. Baskets 
may hang from the balcony, and the walls 
may have some decoration, if required. 

Outdoor garden.— The layering of Carna¬ 
tions will soon be in operation. Surround 
the plants with an inch or two of gritty com¬ 
post, into which the layers will be pegged, 
and as roots will not form without moisture’ 
water should be supplied during drv weather. 
The shoots from the centre of the plants may 
be taken off and used as cuttings, if many 
plants are wanted. Follow up the budding 
of standard Briers whilst the bark works 
freely. Those amateurs who wish to have 
more than one kind of Rose on each head 
should select the buds from plants of similar 
habit of growth. Keep the seed-pods picked 
from Sweet Peas if continuous blooming is 
desired, but when the flowers are cut freely 
seeds are not so likely to form. Hitherto 
there has not been much watering to do. as 
water has fallen from the clouds freely, but 
a mulch of short manure hao been useful to 
many things where fine blooms are looked 
for. Loose growing plants in beds should be 
pegged down. 

Fruit garden. —After the dripping June wo 
are nearly sure to have a drv July, and w r ater 
may be required by trees growing' close to hot 
south wallu, and the hose or garden engine 
should be used freely in the afternoon. If 
more water were used in this way there would 
be less trouble with insects. Continue 
selecting and layering Strawberry plants for 
forcing and other purposes. The plants that 
were taken first for early forcing should be 
potted into 6-inch pots in good loam, suf- 
.ficiently enriched with bone-meal and old 
manure. Pot firmly, and stand the plants in 
an open situation on coal-ashes or boards, to 
keep out worms. Keep all runners cut away. 
Black Jamaica and other winter-fruiting 
Pines should be ready now for the fruiting 
pots. A little bottom-neat will encourage the 
new roots. If a leaf or two is removed from 
the base the ball may be placed a little 
deeper in the new pot, to encourage fresh 
surface roots to break out from the buried 
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stem. Reduce the breast wood on Apricots 
and Plums, laying in young shoots where 
there is room. Pears and Apples may wait a 
little longer. The leading shoots of young 
wall and other trained trees should be tied 
or nailed in. The spraying of PJum and 
other fruit-trees should receive attention. 
Thin the young shots of Figs on walls and 
op^n-air Vines. 

Vegetable garden.— Turnips should he 
sown freely now. White Snowball, Veitch’s 
Red Globe, Orange Jelly, and Chirk Castle 
Black Stone are all useful, but the red and 
the black are the hardiest, and keep best. 
Plant Endive largely for autumn use. and 
sow more seedo. The Green-curled is the 
hardiest variety. Thin Chicory to 8 inches 
or 9 inches. A few rows of this plant should 
be grown for forcing for winter salads. 
Rampion has a white root, like a Turnip 
Radish. Where much salading is required, 
it may come in useful. • The seeds are very 
small, and should be sown thinly and very 
lightly covered, afterwards thinned to 4 inches 
or 5 inches apart. The main crop of Celery 
should be planted at once. Blend the manure 
with the soil at the bottom of the trench, 
shade with branches or something of the 
kind for a few days, and keep the roots moist. 
Dust early crops with soot to keep off the 
Celery-fly. Make a good sowing of Lettuces 
now' to include hardy kinds. Plant Veitch’s 
Self-Protecting Broccoli, and the Walcheren 
also. Both of these are very useful. We 
have had Veitch’s very good till after Christ¬ 
mas, sheltered in a pit; and, of course, the 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower is useful, though 
sometimes larger than most people like. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COXING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July loth. Cleared off earliest Peas and 
prepared trenches for Celery. Mulched and 
pegged down growing shoots of Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers. Dressed 
with quicklime, as a preventive to clubbing, 
ground intended for young Cabbage seeds 
later. Planted thickly young Cabbages to 
form Coleworts in winter. Made a last sow¬ 
ing of dwarf French or Kidney Beans. 
Planted Autumn Giant and Walcheren Cauli¬ 
flowers—the latter on a north border. 

July 16th.— Made a sowing of Prickly 
Spinach for autumn use. Shall sow later for 
winter and spring supply. Occasionally a 
plant or two from this sowing may bolt, but 
these can be pulled without materially re¬ 
ducing the yield of good leaves suitable for 
picking. We are still selecting a few runners 
from the best kinds of Strawberries, although 
the plants required for forcing have been 
secured, and will soon be transferred to the 
fruiting pots, which are 6 inches in diameter. 

July 11th .—Commenced layering Carna¬ 
tions. A couple of inches of gritty soil have 
been placed round each plant, into which the 
layers will be pegged. Water will h? given 
when required, as roots will not form in very 
dry soil. Hedge clipping is done in showery 
weather; this also includes dwarf Box 
edgings. Shifted on young Ferns of various 
kinds. A small house has been given up to 
these, where they can be shaded and kept 
close. 

July 18th.— Finished cutting down show 
and fancy Pelargoniums, putting in the ends 
of the shoots as cuttings. Potted up a few 
of the East Lothian Stocks for flowering in 
pots in the conservatory, where fragrance was 
■required. They will be brought on in a cold- 
pit with abundance of ventilation. Gave a 
last shift to winter-flowering Carnations. 
These require good soil, plenty of pot room, 
and careful watering. 

July 19th .—Grape Vines on south wall 
have been gone over, and the growths 
stopped, thinned, and regulated. Figs also 
have received attention, but no stopping is 
done, as only one crop will be obtained out¬ 
bid *. Brown Turkey is chiefly grow'n, and 
the trees are carrying a good crop. A mulch 
of manure has been placed on the surface of 
the border, and water will be given if very 
dry. Made a large sowing of Brown Cos and 
All the Year Round Lettuces. 

July 20th.— Re-arranged conservatory, to 
make room for a few plants from stove. 


Filled small baskets with young plants of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine for winter bloom¬ 
ing. Pricked off herbaceous Calceolarias 
into boxes, to get strong. They will be kept 
in cool, shady frame. Commenced summer- 
pruning of fruit-trees on walls and espaliers. 
Bush-trees will also be thinned a little where 
the shoots are crowded. Removed all de¬ 
formed fruits from Pear-trees on walls. 


BEES. 

Bees building comb in row of Peas — l have 
four hives of hees in kitchen garden, and the other 
day 1 took a very fine swarm in the middle of a 
good row of high Peas. To my surprise, these piei t s 
of comb I send were attai lied to the Pea-stieks. Do 
not you think the bees must have been there for two 
or three days/ Is it not unusual for bees to stay in 
such an open place so long?—.1. J. 8. 

[A swarm will sometimes, if not speedily 
hived, form comb in the midst of the cluster. 
Before a swarm leaves the parent hive, every 
bee fills itself with honey, that wax mav bo 
elaborated for the formation of cells with as 
little loss of time as possible after entering 
into possession of the new' home. The middle 
of a fine row of Peas affording the swarm 
good shelter, would encourage the bees to 
commence comb-building as soon as wax 
could be formed, especially if the day were 
warm and bright. The pieces of comb sent 
could easily have been constructed within 
twenty four hours by a strong swarm, the 
probability is, therefore, that the bees left 
their old home the day previous to your dis¬ 
covering them among the Peas. Of course, 
the comb-building operations could not 
have continued much longer upon so unsuit¬ 
able a site.—S. S. G.] 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

DAMAGE BY GAME, RABBITS, ETC.. TO 
GARDENS. 

Many owners of allotments and other gardens 
have had cause to complain of damage done 
by hares and rabbits to the crops they have 
been raising, and questions arc often asked 
ns to the remedies an allotment or garden 
occupier has in respect of this damage. Some 
tenants have an idea that they possess a right 
of action against the neighbours from whose 
land the game strays into their gardens. Such, 
however, is not the case. The only instance 
(apart from express agreement to keep down 
the game) in which action can be taken suc¬ 
cessfully against the owner of game is in the 
case of email holdings forming part of an 
estate over which the owner reserves to him¬ 
self and his nominees the right of sporting. 
That owner can be made liable in damages for 
overstocking his land with game to such an 
extent as to cause injury to the crops being 
raised by tenants. 

The occupier of any land is himself entitled 
to kill all hares and rabbits found thereon. 
This is provided by the Ground Game Act of 
1880 ; and the right is one of which he cannot 
j divest himself, even if he w ishes to do so, be¬ 
cause it is a right inseparable from the occu¬ 
pation. An owner may reserve sporting- 
rights, and may even pay the tenant a sum of 
money not to interfere with the hares and 
rabbits; but such an undertaking would be 
void, and there is nothing to prevent the 
tenant from pocketing the money and (still 
killing the ground game, except fraud can be 
proved in regard to the taking of the money - 
a very difficult matter. That, however, is the 
legal position. The occupier (“ every 
occupier of land,” says the Act) is to kill anil 
take ground game only by himself and by 
persons duly authorised by him in writing. 
He himself and one other person are the only 
persons entitled to use firearms for the pur¬ 
pose. No person is to have authority to kill 
or take (apart from firearm questions alto¬ 
gether) ground game except resident mem¬ 
bers of the occupier’s household, persons in 
his regular service, and one other person 
specially employed for the pin pose. An v 
person claiming authority from the occupier 
must produce that authority in writing when 
called upon to do so. An occupier does not 
require a game licence to kill hares, nor a 
dealer’s licence to enable him to cell them 
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when killed; bufc he requires a gun licence. 
The right to discharge firearms (except within 
the curtilage of a house) is confined to their 
use for scaring birds or destroying vermin. 

The best remedy, therefore, for an occupier 
of garden or allotment land who is plagued 
by rabbits and hares is to capture them ns 
fast as they make their appearance. He must 
not set spring traps, but may use wire- 
nooses. Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one sule of the paper only , and addressed to 
the. Editor of Gaiidkning, 17, FurmoalstreetHolltorn, 
London, R.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pihmsiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should b ? on a separate piece if paper, and not mors 
than three queries should be. sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
alipays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do iu/t reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single sjtccimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose-buds eaten by insects (Lount ).—We be¬ 
lieve the Rose-buds have been eaten by one of the 
Rose-beetles or, possibly, ants. You cannot do better 
than take a lantern late at night and make an ex¬ 
amination. If beetles are found, lay a cloth beneath 
the trees or hushes and give the latter a vigorous 
shake, when the insects will drop off. If ants, sink 
some jars in the ground and half All with thin 
syrup. The edge of the jars should be level with the 
ground. 

Leaves turning yellow (A. Stone ).-We have 
carefully examined the leaves you send, and ran find 
nothing to account for their turning yellow. They 
look to us exactly as if the plants had been exposed 
to the cold winds we have had of late, and the change 
from the shelter of a greenhouse to these conditions 
has caused them to turn yellow. As, however, your 
plants behave in the same way every year, there 
must be some other cause, and we can only suggest 
that it may be the water, as, judging by your 
letters, no exception can apparently be taken to the 
soil or treatment, as far as we can learn. 


Rose-leaves curling (.1. P. and Teut Lodge).— 
There are several causes for the curling of the leaves. 
It may be due to maggots having attacked them, 
the action of the insect causing the curling. Green¬ 
fly or cold, cutting winds may also cause it, while 
drought at the roots is also often responsible for it. 
Syringe your trees w ith Quassia extract to which has 
be added some soft-soap, and if you suspect that 
the Hoses are dry at the roots, give them a good 
soaking of water and also gome manure water, at the 
same time mulching with some well-decayed manure. 
Encourage as much as you can a new and robust 
growth. 

Roses with green centres (U. K. Gwyer).— 
This freak of nature is peculiar to a few kinds, 
such ns Mile. Annie Wood, and where this malforma¬ 
tion constantly recurs upon the same plants we 
should advise you to destroy them and plant popular 
varieties that are free from such a fault. But whilst 
these green centres are peculiar to certain varieties, 
they may, nevertheless, be brought about owing to a 
check of some kind which the plants receive—such, 
for instance, ns spring frosts or overdoses of manure. 
We fear there will be many malformed buds this 
season owing to the late frosts and cold, cutting 
winds. Where possible to detect these green-centred 
buds, it is u good plan to remove them early and 
encourage the smaller buds, which may be more 
perfect. 

Peeonies not flowering (Crocus ).-If we may 
judge from the buds and stems you send, these are 
but the outcome of extreme weakness, and the plants 
may yet take some time to recover. Moreover, the 
long-continued drought of 1906 was the reverse of 
helpful to such things, and the summer-growth not 
being good, no strong crown-buds could result, and 
upon these latter depends a good flowering the fol¬ 
lowing year. The time of replanting is the best pos¬ 
sible you could select, and if the plants were divided 
up moderately and given very rich and deep soil, 
you need have but little fear as to results. If you 
did the work in this way, you can now assist the 
plants to make more rapid progress by feeding 
them liberally with manure-water twice or thrice 
each week. It is not possible to overdo them in this 
respect, and you may deluge them from time to time 
with dean water in the event of dry weather. If 
the buds you send are from the recently moved 
plants, it is merely a question of waiting for the 
plants to gain strength. In the event of your making 
any further plantings, do not hesitate to break up 
the old dumps quite freely, for it is a mistake to 
attempt to transplant Pa*onies in big clumps. 

Do win gla Cllntonia) pulchelli (E. R. Tidy). - 
Or the many annuals that are employed for the 
summer decoration of gardens, few are prettier 
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than the subject of our present notice. It is of 
dwarf habit, rarely exceeding 6 inches in height, 
thus rendering it suitable for edging small beds or 
borders. When covered with its bright-blue flowers 
it presents an extremely attractive apjiearance. 
Strange to say, this plant appears to be but little 
grown. Perhaps want of generous culture has 
brought it into discredit, a fate which lias overtaken 
more than one good annual. Where annuals are 
grown as pot plants Dowingia pulchclla should be 
grown, a- it forms an excellent subject for that 
purpose by reason of its dwarf, compact habit and 
free-flowering nature. Few think proper to bestow 
upon annuals the care which they merit, and with¬ 
out which they yield but a poor show of bloom, and 
last but a short time in flower. Dowingia pulchclla 
likes a free, well enriched soil ami an open situation. 
The seed should be sown in March and April iu the 
open ground and some two months earlier for pot 
culture. Each plant should be allowed quite H inches 
for development, and those from the last sowing 
should be well mulched and watered in Lot weather. 
No; Impatient* Holsti is not hardy. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Philadelphia* (Z. M .).—This is usually increased 
by layers and suckers and division of the plants in 
the spring. 

Pruning the Laburnum ( T. M. C.).— The com¬ 
mon Laburnum trained to a wail should be pruned 
by thinning out any of the weak, overcrowded shoots, 
ami shortening back the very strong ones. This 
should be done immediately after flowering. 

Increasing the Arbutus <T. M. C.). — Apart 
from seeds, the Arbutus is by no means an easy sub¬ 
ject to propagate, for although cuttings put into sandy 
peat and placed in a frame kept close and shaded 
may be rooted, they take a very long time, and 
many of them die. The Arbutus may be propagated 
by layering, but even then it will be two or three 
years before the layers can be separated from the 
parent plant. Layering may be earried out at any 
season. In nurseries the varieties are usually in¬ 
creased by grafting on to seedling stocks of the 
common kind. This is a delicate operation, which 
must be done under glass. Seed should be sown in 
well-drained pans in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand, and given the protection of a cold frame. 

FRUIT. 

Raspberries failing (Marie Kilber). — Your 
Raspberries appear to us to have reverted to a wild 
condition, judging by the specimen sprays before us. 
and we, therefore, advise you to destroy them and 
form a new plantation in the autumn. Two excellent 
red varieties are Norwich Wonder and Superlative. 
Yellow Antwerp is the best variety of that particular 
colour. 

Peach-leaves injured (J. Raker i.—The Teach 
leaves sent are affected with the shot-hole fungus; 
but the damage to the edges appears to he the re¬ 
sult of scalding. This would most likely occur in 
the morning or afternoon of some very bright day. 
The beads of water which would be banging round 
the edges of the leaves would then act as lenses, 
and, as a result of the sun shining directly on them, 
scalding would ensue, and the damage become ap¬ 
parent in the course of a few days by the portions of 
the leaves so affected turning brown. The remedy in 
cither case is a very simple one, and consiMs in 
syringing and ventilating earlier than usual when the 
day promises to be an unusually bright one and to 
defer closing in the afternoon somewhat later than 
usual. With regard to the shot-hole fungus, spray 
the trees before the buds push into growth with 
Bordeaux mixture, and be careful to gather up the 
leaves as they fall from the trees in the autumn 
and burn them. We do not think the rain-water has 
had any harmful effect, but should imagine the 
reverse to he the case. With regard to your method 
of watering, we would draw your attention to the 
fact that .">0 gallons divided amongst eight trees is 
a very insignificant quantity indeed for any one 
Peach-tree in good health and tarrying a full crop 
of fruit. Provided the border is a properly con¬ 
structed one, you would do well to afford the roots 
a more liberal supply than that you name, even if 
it be at less frequent intervals. We give as much as 
50 gallons to one tree alone about every month or six 
weeks, or as often as occasion may demand. Again, 
if the liquid-manure you are in the habit of using 
is of full strength, you are applying it in far too 
strong doses, and should use no more than will make 
the w ater the colour of weak tea. Three gallons of 
rich liquid to 36 gallons or 40 gallons of clear water 
are amply strong enough for fruit-trees in full 
growth. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sawdust manure (Yrak ).—We should hesitate to 
use the sawdust manure, as it promotes by its de¬ 
composition the production of fungus. If you can 
separate the manure from the sawdust, by all means 
do so. You might try some of the sawdust manure 
on a separate piece of ground and note the result. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Hilltop .—Had you sent some of the leaves we could 
have then formed a better opinion. From your de¬ 
scription, we fear that the trees are dry at the roots, 
while you arc evidently overcropping them. Arc 
there any signs of red-spider? Please send some of 

the foliage.- Mrs. (’. ('. — The plants were bought 

from M. Bt.'son, Tepinieriste. Californio, Nice, 
France, who will give you the information sought. 
It will be better to defer planting until autumn, when 

stocks of the plants will be movable.-IF. F. C. 

Schottler.— Tran-plant to a box or place singly in 
pots standing in u frame and keeping close till growth 
begins. When well rooted you can plant ont in the 

open garden.- D. Warley. — The Foxglove blooms 

you speak of are only malformations. We have had 

several specimens sent us.- Improver. — Lay some 

good rotten manure along both sides of the row, and 
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if the weuthcr is dry give frequent soakings of water. 
Do not allow any seed-pods to form, as, if this hap¬ 
pens, the blooming will be considerably lessened. Z f 
The white-fly is known us Aleurodes vaporariorum. 
You will find an article dealing with this pest in our 
issue of January 5th of this year, p. 61G. A copy of 
this can be had from the publisher, post free, for lid. 

- R. II. (’.— 1, Very difficult to assign a reason for 

the failure of the Kidney Beans, as you give us no 
information whatever that might help us to enlighten 
you. 2. Please send a specimen of the Pansy. It is 

very probable that wireworm is the cause. You 

planted them out too late. This ought to have been 

done in March or at latest early April, so that they 

might be established.- Rarbara Joubert de la Ferte. 

— The Henry Bonnet referred to as the raiser of Rose 
Viscountess Folkestone used many years ago to be a 

nurseryman and Rose-grower at Sliepperton. - S. 

Xormanton. — ], Write to the Secretary, Royal Horti* 
cultural Society, Vincent - square, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 2, Write to the Director of the Royal 

Gardens, Kew, Surrey.- Exhibitor.— You ought to 

procure a copy of “ Stove and Greenhouse Plant*,” 

which can bt had from this office.-T. ¥. Finch.-~ 

You cannot do better than purchase a copy of “The 
English Flower Garden.” J. Murray, Albemarle* 

street, W.- E. Phillips. — You should get a copy of 

“ The English Flower Garden,” in which you will 
tlnd nearly all the Primulas you refer to dealt with. 

- A. Sundell. — l, It is of no use to pour the boiling 

water into the runs of the ants; you must find the 
nest and pour the boiling water into this. 2, As you 
say, it is probably mice, and the only thing you can 

do is to set traps.- Mrs. C. K. Rowdoin. — Any Rose- 

nurseryman can supply you with plants of Rosa sinicu 
Anemone. See reply above to “Mrs. C. C..” re this 

Rose.- A. (’. — You will find an article on “Growing 

Gardenias” in our issue of April 14th, 1906. p. 86, a 
copy of which can be had from the publisher, post 
free, for 14*1. Re “ Moss in lawn,” see our issue of 
January 19th of this year, p. 650.- lynora. — Evi¬ 

dently due to exhaustion of the soil. The plant should 
be repotted if grown in a pot, or, if planted out, 
then add fresh soil. Or it may he that it has been 

overwntcred or grown too cool.- Sandhutton.— 

There is nothing whatever wrong with your Toma¬ 
toes. The hollow core is characteristic of many varie¬ 
ties.- Jan Spek. — Write to Messrs. W. Paul and 

Sons, The Nurseries, Waltham Cross, London. N., who 

publish the “ Rose Garden.’’-//. E. H’. —Your 

Apple-trees have been attacked by American blight. 
You should dress them with neat’s-foot oil. See note in 

our issue of January 19th, 1907.- Fiesole.— Please 

send a piece of the Mcscinbryanthemum to which you 
refer. You have evidently given the Petunias an 

overdose of artificial manure.- Adelaide M. Pym.— 

The only way is to advertise your wants in one of 
the gardening papers. If you want a really good 
gardener, you must be prepared to pay him well. 
You are hardly likely to find a really good man who 
will be prepared to lake the position of odd man, 
which is what your description practically amounts 
to. You might find some young man, who, under 
your teaching, would have a chance of improving 

himself.- Clifton.— Please send a complete shoot, 

and then we will do our best to help you.- Mrs. 

Allison.—We do not know who exhibited the variety 
of Cineraria to which you refer. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRTJIT8. 

Names of plants.-J. H.- The flowering plant 
with narrow leaves is Sisymbrium pannosum. The 
leaf we cannot name. In future, please number your 
specimens. Buck*.—1, Alyssmn Wiersbeckt, prob¬ 
ably; specimen much withered; 2, Iberia seinper- 

virens; 3, Primus Pissardi.- It. //. O. .S. — Mesem- 

bryunthcinum deltoides. It. in common with most 
members of this extensive genus, is a native of South 
Africa. From their succulent nature these plants are 

able to hold their own in dry and exposed spots.- 

T. Clarke.— Cyrtanthns Mackeni, a native of South 
Africa. T — G. M orison.— The Manna Ash (Fraxinus 

Ornus).- Kcimigs.—Ht. Bernard’s Lily (Anthericum 

Liliago).- Mrs. E. II. (’leghorn.—Vienne send more 

complete specimen.- Ranunculus.— 1,The variegated 

ground Ivy (Nepeta Gleehoma variegata); 2,Evidently 
a Sunflower, must have proper specimen; 3, Sidalcea 
sp., send in flower; 4, Phalaris Arundinacen varie¬ 
gate.-.V. P. Carmody.—l, Lonicera Ledebouri; 2, 

the Orange Ball-tree (Buddlcia gioltosa); 3, Lonicera 

tatariea.- Patsey. — Cotyledon Umbilicus.- Mrs. 

Rooth. —Deutzia creiiatu.- G. A. A.— 1, Pale form of 

Kalinia latifolia; 2, Hclichrysum (Ozothamnus) ros- 

marinifolium.- Ins.— l, Iris germanicu vars.; 2, 

Gillenia trifoliata; 3, Thalietrum aquilegifolium; 4, 

Saxifraga Geum.- Mrs. Mack.— Clematis J. Gould 

Veitch.- E. T. — Sidalcea malvieflora.- E. JV. 

Grays. —2, Jasminum gracile; 3. probably Eugenia 
orbicularis; should like to see again. Please read our 
rules as to the number of plants we undertake to 

name in each w»ek.- G. H. R.— Sisyrinchium 

striatum.- Mina S. Elgin.— Calochortus pulchellus. 

- W\ ('. Morgan. —I, Lirnnanthcs Douglasi; 2, 

Deutzia crcnata fl.-pl.; 3, Escallonia macrantha; 4, 

Berberis; must see in flower.-(’. — l, Escallonia 

macrantha: 2, Griselinia 1 it t oral is: 3, Skimmia 

japonica ; 4, Berberis Thunbergi; 5, Pyrus Host!: 6, 
the While Beam (P.vrus Aria). Kindly in future read 

our rules as to naming plants.- E. IF.—1 and 2, We 

do not undertake to name Roses; 3. Campanula 
glomerata : 4, Veronica spicata; 5, Thalietrum flavuni: 
6. Digitalis lutea. Please read our rules as to naming 
plants. 


The Manchester Horticultural and Botani¬ 
cal Society, having leased their gardens for a term 
of years to an amusement company, called “ The 
White City,” have arranged with them to carry on 
the work of their flower shows. The annual Rose 
Show will be held on July 23rd, and exhibitors will 
find in “ The White City ” ball-room and annexe a 
splendid place to stage their exhibits. Already a 
large number of entries has been received. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE DAFFODIL IN 1907. 

It i« quite an accepted fact in the art of 
flower culture that there is no saying “thus 
far and no further,” and were old Charles 
Cotton, the friend of Isaak Walton, of “Com- 
pleat Angler” fame, but alive, he would, I 
feel sure, hasten to qualify, as far as it con¬ 
cerns florists, his statement that 
’Tin fomentation that alone 
Can make us happy here lielow. 

Now, as far as I am aware, florists are a 
happy race of individuals, but there never 
was one who was quite satisfied—at least, I 
have never met either him or her. Whether 
it is the Auricula or the Rose, the Carnation 
or the Sweet Pea, the Dahlia or the Daffodil 
in whose development one is interested, 
there are certain to be some special aims for 
which all are working, and which are yet 
unrealised. As one who is closely following 
the fortunes of the Daffodil, and making a 
study of its particular lines of beauty, I can 
safely say that this is the case, and as the 
Editor has courteously invited me to review 
in his columns my impressions of the most 
striking novelties that have made their ap¬ 
pearance during the season that has passed, 
it is my intention before proceeding to state, 
in as brief a manner as possible, what are 
(lie chief aims of those who are trying to im¬ 
prove the Daffodil. I will begin with the 
Ajax or Trumpet Daffodils. In this section 
raisers are Munvssfully striving to produce 
a race of white flowers siqierior in purity, 
size, and sukstance to Mme. de Graaff. Seed¬ 
lings that possess a very drooping habit are 
not looked upon with favour. Though bi 
color® do not claim so much attention as 
eoncolor varieties, they are not being over 
looked, and well balanced flowers, free from 
any reproach of streakiness in the perianth, 
are being sought for. After l>eing neglected 
for years, the scdf-yellow section is now’ re¬ 
ceiving more attention. As any exhibitor is 
fully aware, it is no easy task" to put up a 
stand of nine distinct varieties, which is the 
requisite number in the open classes for self- 
yellow Ajax at the Midland Daffodil Society’s 
exhibition, and if he had to put up twelve lie 
would certainly find himself in a quandary, 
unless he had a long purse and was thus en¬ 
abled to purchase some of the more expensive 
sorts. Many yellows are indifferent in con¬ 
stitution, and prove difficult to manage on 
some soils. This is notably the case with 
Henry Irving, obvallaris, Golden Spur, 
maxim us, and King Alfred. By using Em¬ 
peror as seed parent and King" Alfred and 
Monarch as pollen parents, a race of rich 
yellow Ajax is being produced that is almost 
certain to lie an advance both in the direc¬ 
tion of form, colour, and constitution. In 
the poeticus section a richly coloured eye and 
good breadth of petal are the chief desiderata. 
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Flowers that are badly proportioned and 
have weak, floppy perianth segments are to 
be avoided. The Engleheartii section ad¬ 
vances in popularity each year, and will 
eventually quite displace the ordinary varie¬ 
ties belonging to the Parvi group. In the in- 
comparabilis section Mr. Crcsfield has raised 
some giant yellow forms that constitute a 
great advance. These were produced by 
crossing Princess Mary with 6ome of the 
larger Ajax varieties. "Here raisers have in 
view the production of seedlings that will 
excel such standard sorts as Autocrat and 
Gloria Mundi, a task that undoubtedly pre¬ 
sents some difficulty. The Leedsii section has 
received many fine additions, and the range 
of colouring lias been extended. Flowers of 
greater purity and substance than White 
Queen are now making their appearance, and 
will, undoubtedly, appeal to the general 
public almost more than any other varieties 
of Narcissi. In the Johnstoni section we are 
getting some lovely flowers, from palest 
Union-white to softest yellow in colouring, 
and very chaste. It does not appear to be 
generally known that many of these triandrus 
hybrids will bloom in four years from seed. 
The best I have as yet seen were produced 
from Mme. do Graaff x triandrus. Though 
at present little known, the Poetaz section is 
almost certain to increase in popularity, and 
some new forms seen at Truro show were 
most attractive. They were raised from inter 
crossing the poeticus varieties and the Poly 
anthus (Tazetta) varieties. 

Dealing with the Trumpet Daffodils first, 
the most striking advances among the solf- 
vellow Ajax were seen in Michael, raised by 
^fr. P. D. Williams, and Lord Medway, I 
raised by the Rev. G. P. Haydon. The for¬ 
mer took the first prize at Truro for the 
finest bloom of English-raised Magni-eoronati 
not in commerce. This is a perfectly sym¬ 
metrical flower, with wide, overlapping seg¬ 
ments of rich, clear yellow, and a trumpet of 
King Alfred shape. Emperor x King Alfred 
was stated to be the parentage of this ex¬ 
quisite flower. Lord Medway was exhibited 
in London for the first time this spring, but 
it had previously made its debut at the Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex Eaffodil Society’s show 
at Tunbridge Wells last year, where it secured 
the first prize for the finest single bloom of a 
Trumpet Daffodil, King Alfred having to take 
second place. The flower rather resembles 
Emperor, but is far more perfect and refined 
in shape, with beautifully-rounded perianth 
segments. Queen of the West, which came 
from Mr. W. T. Ware, of Bath, received an 
award of merit on April 16th. This is a 
giant flower of noble proportions, rich lemon- 
yellow in colour. The trumpet approaches 
that of maximus in character, and had the 
flat, pointed segments possessed more sub 
stance this variety might certainly be con¬ 
sidered a first-class flower. Though not a 
novelty, Outpost, os seen at Truro, attracted 
considerable attention. It is in the way of 
Emperor, but larger, rounder, and of softer 
1 and more refined colour. As it comes a week 


or ten days before Emperor, and is wonder¬ 
fully profuse in bloom, and extremely robust, 
this variety will be valuable. Gol^cup, an 
enormous obvallaris form, was also very fine 
at Truro. Both these latter are Mr. Engle- 
heart’s seedlings. Goldseeker, seen for the 
second time, again won encomiums from all 
who were present at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on April 2nd. It is a glori 
Bed form of the Tenby Daffodil (obvallaris), 
with the unique colouring of the little Santa 
Maria. This was raised by Mr. Chas. Daw ¬ 
son, of Penzance. 

Turning to the white Ajax section, ike find 
that the great advance made in 1903 has been 
maintained each succeeding year. The most 
striking flowers this year were Ailsa, Atlanta, 
Miss Clinch, Frostbound, and Uncle Robert. 
Three-of these came from one raiser, Mr. 
Ernest Crosfield, of Wrexham, who has, un¬ 
doubtedly, the finest collection of white Ajax 
in this country. This gentleman has given a 
great deal of attention to the improvement 
of these Daffodils, and the marvellous results 
he has achieved can only 1 h? thoroughly ap¬ 
preciated by those who, like the writer, have 
enjoyed the privilege of seeing this collec¬ 
tion. Ailsa, for which Mr. Crosfield received 
an award of merit on April 30th last, is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the whitest of all white Truni|M‘t 
Daffodils. The object that raisers have, had 
in view in this section is fo produce flowers 
that open white, in contradistinction to varie¬ 
ties like Mme. de Graaff, whic h open sulphur- 
coloured. Ailsa, however, opens white, with¬ 
out any tinge of lemon or sulphur about it, 
and in this respeet it may 1 m* considered 
equal, if not superior, to White Knight, a 
Dutch raised flower. The flower is of large 
size, with bold, handsome trumpet, enhanced 
in beauty by a heavy reflexing brim. The 
plant is of fine constitution, and is of Mme. 
do Graaff origin. Atlanta, for which Miss 
Currev received an award of merit on Apnl 
16th, is also a seedling from Mme. de Graaff. 
raised by Messrs, de Graaff Bros., of Iieidon. 
The flower is very refined in colour and dis¬ 
tinct in shape. Unlike its parent, the rim 
of the trumpet does not recurve much, and 
the perianth segments are more at right 
angles with the trumpet. In colour the 
perianth is white, while the trumpet is a deli¬ 
cate cream. Miss Clinch is a flower that ex¬ 
cited considerable attention at Birmingham, 
where it secured one of the prizes in the class 
for single blooms. Though not large, it is 
most perfect in all its parts, and if one can 
be allowed to guess at its parentage I should 
suggest Mme. de Graaff and the Tenby Daffo¬ 
dil. At any rate, there is something of both 
these good kinds suggested in this variety. It 
was exhibited by Mr. R. C. Cartwright, of 
King’s Norton, w-ho thus makes his debut as 
a raiser. Frostbound and Uncle Robert, are 
both exceedingly large white trumpet flowers 
of magnificent quality that were exhibited by 
Mr, Crosfield in tiie seedling classes n’t 
Birmingham. 

Among bicolors Seraphim, Herod, and Bay 
lor Hartland claim attention. The first 
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conics from Messrs. Barr and Sons, ami is a 
giant flower of Weardale Perfection type. 
Herod is a seedling between the last-named 
variety and Mme. de Graff. In this the trum¬ 
pet has a much recurving rim, and is deep 
yellow in colour. The perianth segments are 
flat, white, and overlapping. Baylor Hart- 
land, when exhibited in good condition, will, 
I think, prove an acquisition. It is of Ilorse- 
fieldii character, with well imbricated, creamy- 
white, rounded segments, and a bold, yellow 
trumpet. Though by no means a novelty in 
the real s nse of the word, Homespun must 
lie considered tho finest incomparabilis 
Daffodil certificated in 1907. It was raised 
by Mr. Kngleheart from Golden Spur, crossed 
with Poeticus ornatus, and was sold by him 
to an amateur among a lied of mixed seed¬ 
lings. I well remember seeing a flower of this 
variety which measured almost 4 inches 
across at Truro show in 1903. In form this 
flower rather resembles Princess Mary, being 
very large and circular. The colour is a uni 
form soft lemon-yellow, and the perianth is 
remarkably solid and symmetrical. Another 
remarkable incomparabilis that was seen at 


ments and a deep yellow cup stained with 
an edging of rich orange-red. Another good 
incomparabilis form from Mr. C’has. Dawson 
is Selina. This has long, almond-shaped, 
overlapping, white segments, flushed with 
light yellow at the base. The cup is lumi¬ 
nous yellow, deeply bordered with orange- 
red. Victory, which I saw in Mr. Dawson’s 
grounds, is another huge incomparabilis, very 
round in shape. The creamy-white segments 
are unusually broad and overlapping, and of 
great substance, while the large cup is pale 
lemon. Home Truth, raised by Mr. Crrs- 
field, is an enormous rich yellow flower with 
a very broad cup. This secured the first 
prize at Birmingham as the finest single 
I bloom of Medio coronali with yellow peri¬ 
anth. Giraffe (Mme. de Graaff x Princess 
Mary) is also a large yellow incomparabilis 
of great vigour. Pilgrim, which gained an 
award of merit at Truro, is an exquisite 
1 Leedsii of White Lady shape, but distinct in 
colour. Corallina, from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, is a break among Leedsii kinds, and re¬ 
ceived an award of merit at Birmingham on 
account of its unusual colouring. Empire is 



NanisMis Seraphim. From a~ photograph in Messrs. Barr and Sons’ nursery at Thames Ditton. 


Truro this year is well-named Pure Gold. 
This is a concolor flower, pure, brilliant yel 
low, about two shades deeper than Home- 
spun, and a quarter the size. The crinkled 
cup is wide open, spreading, and not fringed 
at the a|H*x, while the pointed segments are 
recurving and overlapping. The whole flower 
is of a pretty, nodding habit, and the tube of 
the flower betrays triandrus origin. It re¬ 
ceived an award of merit and first prize for 
best seedling Medio at Truro, and was raised 
by that most skilful amateur, Mr. P. D. 
Williams, of Lanarth. Another good incom¬ 
parabilis seen at Truro is Robespierre. This 
is a very refined, large flower of drooping 
habit and great substance. The firm, over¬ 
lapping, soft cream yellow perianth segments 
are ovate in form, nnd the large, open, orange 
crown is daintily crinkled nt the edge. This 
was also shown by Mr. P. D. Williams. 
Brilliancy, for which Messrs. R. II. Bath 
gained an award of merit at Birmingham this 
year, is a seedling from M. J. Berkeley, 
raised by Mr. Englehoart, who received an 
award of merit for it from the R.H.S. last 
season. The flower is of huge size, A\ inches 
across, with immense ovate soft yellow seg- 
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an immense white giant Leedsii, and secured 
for its raiser, Mr. Crosficld, the first prize 
in the single bloom class for this type. Water 
Lily, a lovely pure white flower; ilestia, with 
large, spreading perianth of a sulphur shade 
and a yellow cup edged with brilliant orange, 
with a green base ; and Seville, with white 
perianth and very large, spreading, intense 
orange cup, were three flowers that attracted 
considerable attention at Birmingham. All 
three came from Mr. P. I). Williams. 

The Parvi coronati group has nlso shared 
in the general advancement. Jas;)er, seen at 
Truro, is a fine, symmetrical little Burbidgeii 
with overlapping rich cream-yellow segments 
of reflexing habit nnd a saucer-shaped, much- 
crinkled deep orange-red crown. Open Face 
is a flower of exquisite form, with very over 
lapping white ]>erianth and a flat yellow 
crown tip|>cd with orange-red. Helen is an 
improved Goldeye, and Fulgens an improved 
Firebrand. Candace has large, white, slightly 
overlapping perianth segments, with broad 
eye of bright citron, deeply ribboned with 
orange red. Agrippa, belonging, like the last, 
to the Burbidgeii class, has a very deep orange 
cup and creamy-white perianth. Red Knave, 


belonging to the Engleheartii typo, is a most 
perfect and refined flower. The eye is very 
flat and wholly vivid red, while the much-over¬ 
lapping segments are a delicate cream colour. 
All these are Cornish seedlings and flowers 
of the highest quality. Probably, the finest 
Parvi form was seen at Birmingham in Aphro¬ 
dite, a flower of huge size and excellent form, 
with large, flat, overlapping white perianth 
and pale yellow eye, with emerald green 
base. This came from Mr. P. D. Williams, 
and received an award of merit. Hornet, 
from the same raiser, is also an excellent 
flower. Here the j>erianth is pale primrose, 
and the flat crown orange-scarlet. 

The contents of my notebook are by no 
means exhausted, but the space allotted me 
by the Editor is already much exceeded, so 
I will conclude my notes with a reference to 
two superb varieties of Poeticus type that 
have received certificates this season. That 
named Miss Willmott is a perfectly unique 
flower, which is said to have resulted from 
the crossing of a Poeticus form and Gloria 
Mundi. The flowers measure a little over 
3 inches across, and the overlapping, broadlv- 
ovate perianth segments are of unusual sub¬ 
stance and finish. The crown is of rich 
orange at the margin, with a yellowish base. 
The plant is a strong grower, and was raised 
in Messrs. Tubergen’s nursery, at Haarlem. 
It was exhibited by Mr. W. T. Ware. Kestrel, 
which gained an award of merit at Birming¬ 
ham, is a huge flower of the )>est form, and 
has a large and brilliant eye of blood-orange 
colour. Arthur R. Goodwin. 

A' iddermi nsler. 


NARCISSUS SERAPHIM. 

So far as we remember, but one solitary 
flower of this giant of cream-coloured bicolor 
Daffodils has been this year exhibited in Lon¬ 
don. But, even so, the refined l>eauty of the 
variety, quite apart from its giant size and 
proportions, was a great attraction. Indeed, 
amid the great array of new kinds now’ ap¬ 
pearing each year, the above cannot fail to 
occupy a conspicuous place. At flowering 
time—we had the pleasure of seeing the plarjt 
growing in Messrs. Barr’s collection at Surbi¬ 
ton—the plant was about 21 inches in height, 
the handsome and well balanced flower catch¬ 
ing the eye at a glance. The trumpet, about 
4 inches in length and inches broad 
at the mouth, is set off to advantage by 
the well-proportioned perianth segments, 
which arc white, the trumpet being of the 
palest canary. The variety is among the 
earliest of the bicolors to flower, and, by rea¬ 
son of its great substance and good lasting 
qualities, is likely to prove one of the most 
valuable of recent novelties. Happily, this 
giant among pale-coloured bicolor Daffodils 
is a free grower, a by no means uncommon 
attribute of a large number of new or choice 
Daffodils. E. J. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Treatment of Pinks.—If I cut my Pinks close 
down to the ground after they have done flowering, would 
they bloom next year on the young growth V My garden 
is edged with Mrs. Sinkins Pink and others. The plants 
are three years old next autumn. — Pinkcx. 

[If you cut the Pinks “close down to the 
ground” after flowering, they will not bloom 
at all satisfactorily next year, but would, in 
all probability, do so the following year—i.e., 
1909. As the plants are now three years old, 
and you desire a good flowering next year, 
your better plan will be to take cuttings now 
and plnnt these, when rooted, in September 
where you require them. There are two 
types of cuttings—those known as “pipings’* 
and those known ns “heel” cuttings. The 
latter will, we think, be the better. Take 
young shoots of this season’s growth of about 
4 inches long, and strip them by a dow-nward 
pull from the branch with a heel attached. 
Such cuttings require no further preparation, 
and, if inserted firmly in sandy eoil in a cold- 
frame or handlight, will nearly all root. The 
“pipings” also root freely under the same 
treatment, but a little more practice is re¬ 
quired when taking these for cuttings. A 
“piping” is the 3 inch long point or heart 
growth pulled from a growth of the current 
year by a sharp upward movement, and, by 
holding the growth with the left hand and 
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pulling the point of the shoot sharply with 
the right hand, the piping comes away at a 
joint, and may be inserted without more ado. 
We prefer the “heel” cuttings, however, as 
these make, we think, the larger bushes. In 
September, by planting a double line of the 
rooted cuttings a few inches apart, a good 
edging may be secured. In the same month 
the old plants could be divided and replanted, 
burying the old stems low down and planting 
firmly.] 

Fond or bog garden — I am much obliged to you 
for the courteous answer, in Gardening of June 29th, 
to my inquiry as to a pond in my rock-garden. The 
proposed pond will be shaded to some extent in the 
morning, but will get the full afternoon and even¬ 
ing sun. 1 am halting between two opinions whether 
to make it a pond or a bog-garden, and may be the 
latter would be better, as the space is rather small. 
What do you say? The names of effective (1) water- 
plants, (2) bog-plants for so small a space will be 


ing a perforated water pipe around it, so 
that the moisture is under control. In such 
a bed groups of Iris laevigata (Kaempferi), 
Primula rosea, P. japonica, P. Sieboldi in 
variety, Trillium grandiflorum, Cypripedium 
pubescens, C. speetabile, Lilium canadense, 
Primula denticulata and P. Cashmeriana, 
Rodgersia podophylla, Saxifraga peltata, S. 
granulata plena, and others would provide an 
effective display for a considerable season. 
What is best to employ will depend not a 
little upon the size of the bed and other 
things. The Panther Lily, for example, would 
be of much value, if so tall and stately a Lily 
could be tolerated, and there are other plants 
to which a similar remark would apply.] 
Sweet Williams. —We send you, for your 
inspection, a few r trusses of blooms of our 
strain of Auricula-eved Sweet William. It 


P^EONY PROGRESS. 

Growers of the herbaceous Pfeonies know 
full well that the Chinese Pmony embraces at 
least two very distinct types of flowers—those 
having perfectly double flowers and those, by 
reason of their peculiar petal arrangement, 
called “Anemone-flowered.” The variety 
Progress is a type of the double flow'er, and, 
when fuLlv expanded, forms a large, solid¬ 
looking, globular mass of petals, the latter 
very closelv packed together. In the border 
and in large plantations and groups these 
heavy and massive-looking flowers present a 
very showy and gay appearance, and the 
plants producing them are usually of excep¬ 
tional vigour. There is an almost endless 
variety of them, and the amateur who has a 
weakness for flowers of massive proportions 
l and of the largest size will find a good selec- 



P»ony Progress. 


much appreciated? I study effect rather than rarity 
of plants. The garden is in North Hants.—H. N. D. 

[We think you will get far more satisfac¬ 
tion from a well-arranged bog garden, inas¬ 
much ns the water plants for effect require 
to be in goodly masses, and, by the very 
nature of their growth, their spreading leaf¬ 
age and flowers, considerable room is re¬ 
quired. Moreover, the number of water 
plants for a small pond would be very limited, 
and the flowering season especially so. The 
best water plants, in the circumstances, 
would be the forms of Nvmphaea odorata, 
N. tuberosa, N. pygmaca llelvola, and others, 
with Sagittaria variabilis fl.-pl., and Apon- 
ogeton distachyon, if the w r ater does not con¬ 
tain much lime. By adopting the bog garden 
idea, no space would be lost in forming a re¬ 
ceptacle for the plants, and a spongy peat bed 
or one of loam and peat, all depending upon 
the plants employed^cQ^ild be arranged, hav- 
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is, we think, a very good one, the markings 
are clear and well defined, and there is a 
good proportion of flowers showing the none 
too common shade of blue. We have had 
this stock for several years past, and are keep¬ 
ing it up to its high standard by the most 
rigorous selection.—C. S. Daniels and Son, 
11 ’yrn on dha in , N orf ol k. 

[A fine strain ; trusses and individual pips 
of good size. Ed.] 

Change of flower in Clematis Jackmanl 
alba.— Can any reader kindly explain the change of 
flower in the Clematis of which 1 enclose specimens? 
I planted it five years ago. Each year it has pro¬ 
duced a profusion of single blooms, almost pure 
white and growing each side of the steniB at the 
junction of the leaves. This year the flowers are 
double, mauve in colour, and only one bloom to a 
branch, of which it is the end or point. Hitherto it 
has not flowered until August. This year the buds 
show ed at the beginning of June, and some opened at the 
end of the month. In previous years I have cut it 
back, last year I did not.— M. M. Partridge, 


tion of them among the meet striking of 
early summer flowers. In colour they vary 
from purple and crimson and other deep 
shades to pink, blush, rose, and the purest 
white. The subject of the present note has 
creamy-white flowers, while Festiva maxima, 
perha|)s the largest of the pure white sorts, is 
occasionally touched at the edges of the petals 
with crimson. Lady Carrington, blush- 
while; Jules Lebon. rese ; Reine des Roses, 
Louise, creamy-blush ; and Surposse Pottsi, 
dark crimson, are all of this type, and have 
flowers of the largest size. E. J. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 10th, revised, icith descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, Svo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had finely bound in S vqIs. k half vellum, t&. nett. Qf 
all bookseller 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Plants grown for the production of large 
blooms will, in some instances, where struck 
early in December or late in November, be 
now' show ing a second bloom-bud. This will 
cause a stoppage in the growth of the shoots 
upon such plants, and intimately the plants 
will develop additional growths to the extent 
of six or more upon each main stem. To the 
inexperienced cultivator, this is at all times 
a puzzling phase in the growth of the plant, 
the difficulty to him being to know how many 
of these new' shoots to retain for future 
flowering, and which to remove, and when 
the operation should be done. Where the 
object is to obtain the largest flowers in all 
their various qualities, then remove all the 
young shoots as soon as they can be handled, 
with the exception of three of the strongest- 
looking upon each plant. Some growers 
wait until the new shoots are 4 inches to 
6 inches long—in fact, until the wood is quite 
firm—thus rendering it necessary to use a 
knife when removal is decided upon. This 
method cannot be recommended, as it is un¬ 
wise to allow these superfluous growths to 
rob the main shoot, and then to cut off all at 
last. It is far better to remove the flower- 
bud directly it appears, and pinch out the 
shoots as soon as they can be handled. Pay 
strict attention to making the points of each 
shoot secure to the stakes, to prevent loss 
bv unforeseen circumstances, as, in the case 
of those plants with only three stems, if any 
are broken, it is a serious matter. 

Black fly often attacks the points of the 
young growths. If this pest- is not de¬ 
stroyed, the tender leaves are soon crippled, 
and the plants not only become disfigured, 
but receive a serioiui check. Incessant at¬ 
tention to dusting the parts affected with 
Tobacco powder in the evening and vigorous 
syringing in the morning will remove the 
insects, hut in stubborn cases a dipping of 
the points of the shoots in Tobacco water 
may be found necessary. This is easily ac¬ 
complished by bending the points down 
gently nnd immersing them in a shallow dish 
or pan held in the left hand, which contains 
the decoction. Care must be used in bend¬ 
ing the growths, as, being brittle, they are 
liable to snap off. 

Continue the tying and training of speci¬ 
men plants as the strongest branches make 
progress, remembering that it is far easier 
to get the growths into position when they 
are young and pliable than when the 
wood is riper, and consequently more liable 
to be broken in the operation of bending. 
The plants set apart to produce the latest 
supply of blooms will now require the final 
pinching of the shoots. Those plants that 
were struck in February will be the most 
suitable for supplying flowers at the end of 
December and early in January. It is not 
wise to grow a large num1)er of kinds, rely¬ 
ing rather upon a few sorts that are known 
to flower late. In the extreme south of 
England it is not so easy to have Chrysan¬ 
themums late as it is farther north ; therefore 
the selection of varieties must be confined to 
thos' which are naturally late, and with judi¬ 
cious treatment of the plants flowers can be 
had at the times named. One advantage 
posseted by those residing in the south 
over those living farther north, as far as late 
biooms arc concerned, is the fact that thev 
can leave their plants with safety out of 
doors longer than can the northern growers. 

Watering the plants properly is important 
—in fact, success or failure depends upon 
how this is carried out. The plants should 
never have water applied to them until they 
require it, particularly when the soil is of 
a heavy character, 'l apping the sides of the 
pots with the knuckles is the surest means 
of judging whether water is necessary or 
otlierwi.se. During hot days in summer, 
water to the roots will be required, in some 
instances three times. Where rain-water can 
be had, it should be used in preference to 
anv other; but where it comes direct from 
wells or water companies’ pipes in a cold 
state, as is often the case near towns, means 
should be taken to expose it to the sun and 
air some time previous to- its being used. 
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If used in a cold state, a severe check may be 
given to the plants, as during hot weather 
the soil in the pots is many degrees warmer 
than the water from the sources named. 
This mode of application gives a chill to the 
roots, and accelerates the spread of mildew, 
w'hich is hard to eradicate. Water w'hich 
contains a large percentage of carbonate of 
lime in solution is hurtful to the plants, and 
should be softened by some process before 
being used. Anticalcaire, more commonly 
called milk of lime, will precipitate the chalk 
to the bottom of the tank if mixed at the 
rate of 2 lb. to 500 gallons of water. If 
thoroughly stirred and allowed to stand for 
twenty-four hours it renders the water soft. 
Common washing soda dissolved in a small 
quantity of hot w-ater at the rate of a quar¬ 
ter of a pound of soda to 36 gallons of water, 
also answers as a stimulant to the plants. 
Water that is very hard should always be 
softened by some means before using. Sy¬ 
ringing the plants promotes a healthy growth, 
and checks insects. Syringing is best done 
in the afternoon or evening of a hot day. It 
is only in bright weather that syringing 
should be done. When the plants are nume¬ 
rous and placed in rows, the garden engine 
is the best instrument to use, and the water 
should lie directed to the foliage, both under¬ 
neath and on the surface, with some force, 
by going between two rows of plants, and re¬ 
turning in the opposite direction. The 
plants then receive a thorough washing, 
w'hich is better than a light sprinkle with the 
hand syringe. In the evening after a hot 
day is the best time to perform this detail, 
and again early in the morning, if the 
weather is hot and dry, and without any 
dews. In cold, sunless weather, syringing 
the plants should not be practised, as Mrs 
is likely to encourage mildew, which is best 
checked by dusting black sulphur on the 
foliage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums on walls.— Those 

planted out on walls will now require 
copious waterings, and, if not already done, 
a mulching of some short manure, such as 
that from a spent Mushroom-bed, in order 
to preserve the foliage in good condition. 
This mulching will assist to keep the roots 
cool and reduce the quantity of water re¬ 
quired to a minimum. Such plants will now 
be breaking into additional growths, which 
should be thinned and regulated according 
to the space at disposal. From 4 inches to 
6 inches apart is a suitable distance for the 
branches of the large-growing kinds, and 
closer for those of Pompons and single 
varieties. When the shoots are kept nailed 
to the wall, the foliage quickly rights itself, 
and at all times presents a neat appearance ; 
but when this is deferred for a time, the 
branches fall about from want of support, 
and when nailing is attended to, their appear- 
anee is somewhat marred for a time. 

Chrysanthemums for home deooratlon - 

Dints to Watch. —The present season has 
demonstrated forcibly the necessity of stak¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums early, and providing 
some means of preventing* accidents by the 
plants toppling over. This can be done by 
tying the plants, when in single rows, to a 
stout wire fastened at cither end. The shajie 
of the plants is not always given sufficient 
consideration, and it is not infrequently seen 
when housed that some specimens are un¬ 
gainly, by being allowed to stand in one posi¬ 
tion for long together. Where shapely plants 
are desired, this should not be forgotten, 
and I give the hint to those who, although 
they do not aim at flowers for exhibition, like 
to have nice shaped plants when housed. Be¬ 
fore long earwigs will have entered upon their 
campaign, and a sharp look out should be 
kept for them. A few nights’ neglect may 
cause the loss of the beet blooms.— Towns¬ 
man. 

Bush Chrysanthemums _The branches of 

the Pompons, oingle and other varieties, 
grown in bush form, will now- require some 
support. They cannot be finally staked at 
present, as their growth is not complete. 
In order, therefore, to prevent the branches 
being broken, three stakes placed in the pots 
in a triangular form, and matting tied 


loosely to these, and at the same time round 
the outside of the branches, will prevent 
the plants being injured until the stakes can 
be placed to the stems in whatever form of 
training is desired. In the case of larger 
plants four stakes will be necessary. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gall-mites on Sycamore-tree. — Please say 
whether the enclosed, which have appeared on several 
other leaves of same tree, are likely to be of per¬ 
manent damage or to infect other specimens of trees? — 
Darius. 

[The leaves of your Sycamore are attacked 
by one of the gall mites (Phyllocopfces aeeri- 
cola). Other kinds of trees are not likely to 
be infested by this mite. Maple leaves are 
often covered with very similar galls, but 
they are formed by a mite belonging to another 
genus. The best way of getting rid of this 
mite is to gather the infested leaves and burn 
them. - G. S. S.] 

Aphides on Plum-trees.—I send you herewith 
seme leaves from Plum-trees, and shall be much 
obliged if you will inform me what the cause is-in¬ 
sect. or blight, or what? Last year these trees were 
in very much the same state, aud this year they seem 
in a had way. There was hardly any blossom, and 
of what there was a very small proportion set. They 
are wall-trees, and on the same wall are Cherries and 
Pears, all of which are untouched. There may be a 
curled leaf or two on some of the Cherries, but the 
Pears are absolutely clear. Some of a break of Goose¬ 
berries that are nearest this wall are also affected. 
Plums, Cherries, and Pears are all mixed, not in 
divisions. I hive tried spraying with Hellebore, Fir- 
tree-oil, Quassia, etc , without much effect. A num¬ 
ber of Hops on a trellis in another part of the garden 
was last year completely blackened in the same 
way, and this year nave made a very poor growth, 
though hitherto most luxuriant. The garden is airy, 
and gets lots of sun (not this year, however). There 
are a good many forest trees bevond the fruit- 
tree wall, hut none near the trellis, i shall be 
much obliged if you can recommend any treatment? 

IRTHINUTON. 

[Your trees arc evidently very badly 
attacked by one of the aphides, probably 
Aphis mali, but the specimens are so dried up 
that I cannot tell for certain the name of the 
species. Spraying is not of much use when 
the aphides have attacked the leaves, as the 
latter at once begin to curl, and so shelter 
the pests, but if spraying is carried out several 
times in October and November, when the 
true sexual forms are laying their eggs on 
the shoots, much may be done towards sav¬ 
ing the trees from being infested next year. 
You should use a strong solution of paraffin 
emulsion. It would also he useful to spray 
the trees in the spring, just before the buds 
begin to open, in the same manner. You 
should also dress the trees in the winter\with 
caustic alkali solution. When sending queries 
please write on one side of the paper only, as 
when the query has to be printed, as in your 
case, writing, as you do, on both sides, caused 
a deal of trouble.—G. S. S.j 

The Ermine-moth.— This morning I found a tree 
(whose name I do not know, that has a white blos¬ 
som) covered from the top branch to the ground with 
a thick, white web, and covered with the creeping 
things which I send you in a little tin box. Yester¬ 
day there was nothing, apparently, wrong with the 
tree. Could you tell me what is wrong, what they 
are. and how to destroy them?-.M. C. Moore. 

[Your tree is covered by the webs formed 
by the caterpillars of the small ermine moth 
(Hyponomeuta padelltis). Y ou should cut out 
at once, if possible, all the webs and kill 
their inmates. It is difficult to make, any in¬ 
secticide reach them on account of the shel¬ 
ter given by the webs, but if you can apply 
one with sufficient force to break the webs, I 
should use paraffin emulsion. When the 
caterpillars are full grown, they will become 
chrysalides within small cocoons formed 
within the webs.—G. S. S.] 

Bluebottle flies in vinery.— I had a very fine 
crop of Grapes last year, and all of a sudden, after 
they began to turn, the bluebottle flies attacked 
them and spoilt a good many of them. I have seen 
a few of the flies trying to get into the house again, 
and as the Grapes are just on the point of turning, l 
.-Mould be glad if you could suggest something to 
privrnt them ? — Liston. 

[We do not know of any better means of 
catching the bluebottle-flies than filling wide¬ 
mouthed bottles with beer and sugar or hone » 
and water, and hanging them about in tr.e 
house. \ r ou might also try some of the glass 
or wire-gauze fly-traps baited w'ith a piece of 
meat. Y'ou could also stretch some very fine 
gauze oyer the ventilators.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FLOWERING CANNAS. 

It is questionable if any other class of greets 
house plants, except, perhaps. Carnations 
and Streptocarpi, have made such an ad 
vancc in popular favour within the last twenty 
years as these Cannas, for there is now 
scarcely a garden where they are not repre¬ 
sented. It was in the year 1888 that we first 
made the acquaintance of this race of Cannas. 
and, when exhibited, they created quite a 
furore. This was not to bo wondered at. for 
the Cannas of old. grown only for their leaf 


I the bold masses that can be produced in the 
larger size being best suited for large struc- 
j tures, and the smaller ones for ordinary 
I greenhouses. Even a comparatively small 
! plant- with but a single spike will flower for a 
considerable period, for though the individual 
I blooms do not last long, a succession is kept 
up for some time from the same panicle, as 
■ the laterals develop after the expansion of 
! the earlier blossoms, and, of course, in the 
j case of large established plants, flowering 
shoots are pushed up throughout the season. 

I Grown in large pots or tubs, these Cannas 
I form a very phasing feature out-of-doors. 


are of great assistance. This also applies to 
those planted out in bods. The plants must, 
of course, be protected from frost during the 
winter, hence in autumn, as the leaves get 
shabby, and before the frosts are with us, 
they must be removed into the greenhouse, or 
some structure where they will be safe. Of 
course, this does not apply to those that are 
kept altogether in the greenhouse. By some 
they are, during the winter, stood underneath 
the stage, but such treatment is open to very 
great objection, as they are in such a spot 
liable to drip, which is very injurious to the 
weaker kinds, especially those with spotted 
flowers, as herew ith illustrated. They should, 
if possible, he wintered in a green¬ 
house where the temperature ranges 
from 40 degs. to 50 dogs., or there¬ 
abouts. During that time the large 
masses will not need any water, but 
the small ones must not be allowed 
to become parched up, otherwise the 
rhizomes will suffer. 

If it is desired to increase the 
stock, they may, about the middle of 
March, be turned out of the pots and 
shaken clear of the soil. Then each 
rhizome with a growing point may, if 
needed, be made into a separate 
plant, and potted singly. If no in¬ 
crease of plants is desired, ns much 
of the old soil ns possible may be re¬ 
moved, and the plants repotted in 
the same pots as before, or, if they 
are very vigorous, a size or two 
larger may he used. 

Varieties.— There are now so 
many varieties that it is a difficult 
matter to make a selection. The fol¬ 
lowing are all good Alphonse Bon 
vier. crimson ; Black Prince, deep 
purplish-red; Duchess of York, ye I 
low, spotted red; Duke. of Marl¬ 
borough, deep crimson; Frau K. 
Kracht, rosy salmon ; Konigin Char¬ 
lotte, scarlet, edged yellow ; M. do 
Raynal, rosy pink; Mcnelik, red¬ 
dish crimson; M. Florent Pauwels, 
reddish-orange; Mrs. F. Dreer. yel¬ 
low. spotted red; Mrs. Kate Gray, 
orange scarlet; Niagara, red, mar¬ 
gined gold ; Papa Crozy, orange-scar- 
let ; and Paul Meylan, amber. X. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Canna Pact ess of York. 


age, had but insignificant flowers, whereas 
the blooms of the newer section arc large 
and showy. The improvement of the Canna. 
viewed from a flowering standpoint, was first 
due to M. Crozv, of Lyons, hence the mem¬ 
bers of this group were usually designated 
Crozy Cannas. Since that time however, 
new varieties have been raised, not only in 
this country and in France, but also in vari¬ 
ous other parts of the world. Several fine 
varieties have originated in the United States, 
while one of the most popular of all, Konigin 
Charlotte, comes from Germany. These 
Cannas are extremely valuable for the em¬ 
bellishment of the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory during the summer and early autumn 
months. For this thevmay be grown in pots. 
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either close to the dwelling house or plunged 
in a group or singly on the Grass. Again, 
for furnishing a bed. or beds, during the sum¬ 
mer, they arc extremely valuable, as. apart 
from the handsome 1 afage characteristic of 
the old race of Cannas, their flowers are very 
handsome. 

Culture.— For whatever purpose these 
Canna.s are required, it must be borne in 
mind that they are very liberal feeders, 
hence the potting compost should be rich, 
and of a fairly holding nature. A mixture of 
three parts loam to one part each of leaf mould 
and well-decayed dried cow-manure, with 
nearly one part of sand, will suit them well. 
As the pots or tube get well filled with 
roots, frequent applications of liquid-manure 


The Shirley Poppies.— My Shirley 
Poppies have never been so beautiful 
as they arc at the present time, due, 
in a large measure, to gathering the 
flowers each morning as they open. 
My plants are the result of self-sown 
seeds. I took the precaution to have 
them w-ell thinned out, and at the pre¬ 
sent time some of the individual plants 
are from 2 feet to 2£ feet in diameter. 
The chief thing to remember in main¬ 
taining the display is to gather the 
blossoms each morning as .soon as they 
are open, or partially open. In this 
way seed-pods are not allowed to do 
velop, and each day’s supply is quite 
equal to that which preceded it. This 
gathering of the flowers each morning 
maintains the plants in health, and 
ensures the display being continued 
for quite a lengthened period. Fre¬ 
quent applications of manurewater 
of moderate strength will maintain 
the plants in health and vigour. Many 
people say that these flowers, when 
cut. are of little value, because they fall to 
pieces before the day is out. I always place 
the ends of the stems in boiling, or very hot, 
water for about three minutes directly after 
cutting, this sealing up the ends and keeping 
the flowers fresh for quite three days. Not 
only are the flowers kept in a fresh condi¬ 
tion, but they continue to expand. I have 
just been looking at a vase of blossoms, 
several of which are fully 6 inches or more in 
diameter. As they expand the beauties of 
their markings are more apparent.—D. B. C. 

Mildew on Roses <Mark Pattis on).—Dissolve an 
ounce of sulphide of potassium in f [tints of hot water, 
then add enouph cold water to make pallons 
Use a syrinpe with a very fine nozzle, and take care 
that the underside of the leaves is wetted. 
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ROSES. 


BUDDING ROSES. 

After such a dripping season as we have 
had. there is not likely to be any difficulty as 
regards the stocks “running” well, so that, 
given fine weather now, budding should be 
very successful. The budding of Ros s has 
frequently been dealt with in these columns, 
but as there are constantly being added new 
readers, a word now may be opportune. 
Every amateur who desires to exhibit R<ks<« 
should bud a few Briers or Manetti stocks 
each year, for it is from “maidens,” as the 
one-year-old plants are termed, that the best 
blooms of certain special sorts are obtained. 
There are other reasons why budding 
one’s own Roses should be adopted. Certain 
indifferent growing kinds succeed well enough 
if they are budded where they ore to remain, 
and the careful observer will soon note which 
Roses answer to thfs description. Among 
them would lie Xavier Olibo. Horace Vernet, 
Alfred K. Williams, etc. It is usual to com¬ 
mence budding the hedge Briers first. That 
is, those known as standards, half standards, 
or dwarf standards, as these cease active 
growth first, and they must lx “caught” 
when sap is flowing freely, or failure is cer¬ 
tain. Some two or three weeks ago it was 
recommended that the Briers be gone over 
and their side or lateral growths reduced to 
three or four. Into two or three of these 
rowths the buds are now inserted. One may 
ud as many different sorts ns there are 
shoots, if preferred. What arc known us 
“dual” standards are very interesting, if 
the selection of sorts be a wise one. For in 
stance. La France and Liberty would make a 
good pair, or Ulrich Brunner*and Frau Karl 
Druschki. There should lx* a contrast in 
colour, but growth should be similar. When 
budding, it is best to cut off the shoots con¬ 
taining the buds in early morning. Remove 
the foliage, leaving about \ inch of the leaf¬ 
stalk,-to enable one to handle the bud better. 
The shoots, when tl us trimmed, should be 
laid in wet Grass in a box, and kept in a 
cool place. Take one sort at a time, put 
the ends in a jar of water, and keep it near 
the stocks to be budded. I may say that the 
hotter the weather, the better, but do pot bud 
when-it is raining. 

The “bud” is that little speck to be seen 
in the axils at base of leaf stalk. This little 
speck is a plant in embryo, and it follows 
that, there is a germ at iis base. Take the 
shoot in the left hand and cut a bud off from 
the base. This is done by placing the knife 
about £ inch above the “eye, or bud, and 
bringing it just beneath the bark until it 
emerges about 4 inch beyond the “eye.” 
Some budders, after the knife has passed be¬ 
neath the eye, rend off the portion of bark 
beyond, then cut the bark point shape about 
4 inch beyond the eye. Turn over the bud 
thus cut, and a piece of the wood will be seen 
attached to the bark. Now, this must be 
jerked out, and how to do this and how 
cleverly or carelessly it is done often means 
success or failure in budding. If jerked out 
from the right hand end, the germ of the bud 
is liable to come out with the wood. The 
pro|>er way is to lift the end of this piece of 
wood on the left hand side, then press the 
thumb-nail of the right hand on the wood 
just above the bud. The wood is then 
sharply jerked out, when it will be found 
that the little germ is intact at the base of the 
“eye” or bud. Care must be exercised that 
the bark be not bruised or jagged. The 
cleaner the cuts that are made the more cer¬ 
tain the success. 

Hie best shoots to cut for buds are those 
lliat nre carrying a bloom, or one from which 
tlm bloom has just, fallen. The buds, or 
“eyes,” are best when dormant, but there is 
such n thing as being too dormant. Rather 
than this, select them just on the move. Do 
not select buds from soft, unripe shoots. Tea 
Roses need careful watching to secure their 
buds. They must be put in a few at a time, 
just when they are “ripe.” The buds for 
hedge Briers are selected from shoots less 
stout than three for dwarf Briers or 
M a nett is. Afte^ the bud is prepared, the 
next detail is to make a cut in the lateral 
grow th of the Brier for jts reception. This 
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is made like a letter T, the cross cut being 
farthest away from the main stem. The 
knife is drawn gently along the hark, just 
deep enough to make an incision without cut¬ 
ting the inner wood. The bark is then raised 
by the point of the knife just at the part 
where the straight line ends. The bone end 
of the knife is then run gently down both sides 
under the bark, and the bud inserted. The 
operation is completed by binding up tightly 
the part that has received the bud. This is 
usually done with good raffia or bast, but cot¬ 
ton, such as candle-makers use, is very good. 
Do not cut any of the Brier’s growth away 
until next February, beyond what has al¬ 
ready been removed. If any suckers appear, 
allow them to remain, as they tend to 
strengthen the Brier by aiding the produc¬ 
tion of more roots. Dwarf Briers are budded 
close to the root. If they are seedling Briers, 
the bud is inserted in the “collar” of the 
Brier -that is, just, beneath the cluster of 
branches on the commencement of the roots. 
Briers from cuttings have a long stem be¬ 
tween the branches and the roots. Insert 
th'-' bud in the stem as near the roots as prac¬ 
ticable. The soil has to he drawn away a 
little to enable the buds to lx inserted in 
such stocks, but it may lx replaced as soon 
a; buds are inserted, unless wet weather up 
pears ; then they arc best left uncovered. 
About three weeks after the buds have been 
inserted they should he examined. If the 
eye looks lively and fresh, there is no need 
to untie it for another week or so, but if it 
appears black the probability is it has failed. 
In this case the stocks should lx rebudded. 
This can usually be done a little higher up 
the shoot, or. in the case of dwarf slocks, the 
bud rnav be ins“rted on tin* opposite side. 

Dwarf stocks may he budded up till Sep¬ 
tember, but it is best to have all budding 
completed by the second or third week in 
August. It is not generally known that Roses 
may lx* budded upon various specks of the 
Rr;s *. Rcsa iudica makes a splendid stock 
for Tea Ros-s, but I fear the stock would be 
too tender for this country. The common 
Monthly Rose makes an excellent stock for 
choice Tea scented sorts that are found diffi¬ 
cult to grow on the Brier. Crimson Rambler 
and other Roses of the Rambler tribe may 
also be used for stocks, but. perhaps, the 
b?st all-round slocks are cuttings made from 
Briers. Unso are made in October and 
November. Select nice hard growths of this 
season’s production, and, if possible, with a 
“hocl,” and plant them in lxds in rows about 
7 inches apart and about 1 inch apart in the 
rows. The stocks are rooted in twelve 
months, but they are usually transplanted in 
February into rows about 3 feet, apart and 
7 inches or 8 inches apart in the rows. 

A few sorts that should lx annually budded 
bv those who desire to exhibit Ri ses are here¬ 
with mentioned. These are generally dis¬ 
carded after the first year, although some do 
well the second year. These* “maiden” 
plants afford blossoms of such high quality 
that it pays any exhibitor to grow a few of 
each sort. The following is a selection of a 
few of the principal sorts worth growing as 
maidens: Horace Venxt. Alfred K. 
Williams, Duchess of Bedford, Victor Hugo, 
Marqui.se Litta, White Lady, Lady Mary 
Fitzw illiam. Bos si * Brown. Mrs. John Laing, 
Etienne Txvet. Marie Baumann, Dean Hole, 
Ulster, Mildred Grant, Florence Pemberton, 
Robert Soott, Duchess of Portland, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Xavier Olibo, Gustave 
Piganeau. Helen Keller,•Comte Raimbaud. 
Louis Van Hontto, Marchioness of Dowil- 
shirc. Mrs. Sharman Crawford, and Papa 
Lambert. There, doubtless, are others, hut 
this is a fairly representative list that may be 
budded annually, and if the slocks * are 
planted in good rich bind, a few hundreds of 
such plants would enable the novic* to meet 
with a fair measure of shots-, at the exhibi 
lions. H must not lx inferred from this that 
the novice should rel\ solely on these maiden 
plants. 1 hey should lx look'd upon as 
supplementary, and. in an early season, would 
com" in very useful for exhibition when the 
cut back plants had finished their first 
blooming. Rosa. 


Ro 89 a Parfum da I’Hay. —This beautiful 
variety of the Rosa rugosa tribe was raised by 


M. Gravereaux at de l’Hay, near Paris. The 
blovssoms are large and fairly double, and the 
colour is good, reminding one of an old H.P. 
Rose Dupuy Jarnain. It also fruits freely. 
It is extremely sweet scented, even rivalling 
Mrs. Anthony Walerer, which I at one time 
thought it was too near, but the colour is a 
paler shade of red than in that fine sort. 
These double Rugosa Roses, possessing, os 
they do, such a hardy nature, are a wonder¬ 
ful advance, for they give the dw’ellers in 
cold, bleak districts, as well as near or in 
large towns and cities, hardy Sorts, that will 
grow well. There is a really grand Rose 
in Conrad Ferdinand Moyer, which is quite 
equal to any of the Hybrid Perpetual's, and 
then wo have the snowy purity of the huge 
blossoms of Blanc double de Courbet, which 
is, perhaps, one of the purest white Roses 
we possess in Rosa rugosa, making fine stan¬ 
dards and half-standards, developing large, 
bushy heads, that will, by careful pruning, 
attain enormous dimensions.— Rosa. 


COMTESSE DE NADAILLAC FAILING 
TO DEVELOP. 

I AM very much perplexed hy the behaviour of one of 
my Rose-hushes, and shall i»e jihnJ if you ean help 
me. Tlx Rose is Comtesse de Nadaillac’. I have had 
the plant some years. The first year it bloomed 
well, ever since, the buds pet about as hip as Hazel¬ 
nuts, then turn red and fall olT. I have tried it in 
full sun. then in shade, now in full sun again. It 
prows well, making new wood annually, and is 
evidently vigorous and sturdy. I have a pood col¬ 
lection of Roses, and some time apo I had similar 
trouble with Innoeente l’irola, but it prew out of it 
in a week or two. For some time past- I have been 
grow ing various kinds of Sodums and Saxifrages in my 
Rose-beds, and they are gradually eoverjng the sur¬ 
face. Are they likely to interfere with tile Roses? - 
H. I>. Stratton. 

[This is one of those difficult Roses that can 
only be successfully grown in a warm situa¬ 
tion—in fact, it is a sort that requires the 
protection of a wall. Mr. Prince, who grow s 
this Rose so admirably, has numbers of 
plants at the foot of walls, and doubtless, in 
a season like the present. pieces of slate nr;; 
placed near the roots to shoot off excessive 
moisture. The Rev. J. Pemberton once in¬ 
formed us that he had Comtesse de Nadaillac 
growing on walls most successfully, and some 
were 4 feet and 5 feet in height. * We should 
advise you to replant your hush next autumn, 
giving it a nice warm position on a wall or 
fence. A close boarded fence would do, if in 
south or west aspect. It would be a good 
plan to plant a fexv Briers against such a wall 
or fence, and bud them with this glorious 
Rose—of course, leaving the plants there per¬ 
manently. If you were careful to make a 
good border, draining it well and adding 
bone-meal to the soil, von should be able to 
successfully grow this Tea Rose. It is, per¬ 
haps, the most difficult one in the whole col¬ 
lection to produce satisfactorily, and of that 
marvellous colour we all like so*much. There 
can be no doubt that Mme. Constant Soupert 
will run this Rose very close as a popular 
favourite, and its growth is far more satis¬ 
factory. We do not think the Sedums are 
responsible for the failure of the Rose to 
open, although we should hesitate to plant 
this class of plant among Ros s of the char¬ 
acter of Comtesse de Nadaillac.] 


Rose Le Progrfes —This is really a splendid 
introduction, the rich golden colour being 
very clear and beautiful. The blooms are of 
oval shape, not extra larg", but double and 
abundantly produced. The centre of the 
flower is of a rich golden colour, the outer 
petals and edges of inner jxdals being lit up 
with creamy-white. This is not to any great 
extent the case, and the golden colour is not 
spoilt thereby, as so often happens with 
other Roses. The growth of I^e Progres is 
not progress in this respect, ns it. is not equal 
to Mine. Rnvury, although superior in the 
colour of its expanded flowers, but it grows 
fairly well, and could be used to much effect 
if half-standards of Billiard et Barre were 
interspersed. This hit -r lias » rich colour, 
a shade or two deeper than Le Progres, and. 
although a semi-climber, on a standard or 
half standard it flowers freely. If th" situa¬ 
tion would lend itself to a few tall pillars, a 
still further addition could be made by having 
some plants of Gardenia, that delightful 
sweet-scented Wichuraiana Rose referred to 
in another note.—W. X. 
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SINGLE AND SEMI DOUBLE ROSES. 

The advent of the single-flowered Teas and 
Hybrid Teas lias been not the least valuable 
result accruing from the marvellous efforts 
during recent years in cross-fertilising the 
Rose. 

Until the Hybrid Tea and Tea-scented ar¬ 
rived, the ser.son in which single Roses were 


point of view, is certainly the most beautiful 
sort we have. The long buds, ere they un¬ 
fold, are of a rich bronzy-orange-scarlet, 
and, when open, a lovely apricot hue. It is 
a vigorous grower, and well worthy of exten¬ 
sive culture for its buds alone. As a standard 
this Rose would be a great success. It has 
received the gold medal of the National Rose 
Society. 


purpose when cut, as they may be had with 
fine long steins. 

IRISH Engineer (H.T.) is a dazzling scar¬ 
let, most brilliant in colour, but the flower 
suffers rather from wet. The blossoms arc 
rounded, and very large. 

1RI8H Harmony (H.T.) is another of the 
single Roses selected as being worthy of a 
gold medal by the National Rose Society. 



Rose Irish Beauty. 


most beautiful was but a shortlived one; but 
now we may have them until frost comes. 

The lovely H.T. Rose illustrated is one of 
the most precious, for, in addition to its large 
white blossoms, richly endowed with golden 
anthers, it is very sweet-scented. So beauti¬ 
ful is this Rose that it well deserves to be 
planted in a group of five or six at least, 
although one plant will develop extraordinary 
dimensions if allowed to do so. 

Irish Elegance (H.T.), from a colour 
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Irish Glory (H.T.) is. perhaps, the 
largest of the Hybrid Teas. It is a peculiar 
feature of cross-breeding Roses that so many 
come single, so that we may have a seedling, 
sav, of Frau Karl Druschki producing an im¬ 
mense single flower. Irish Glory gives one 
the impression that it is a single-flowered 
Mme. Lambard. the colour being a silvery 
pink inside. It is an immense flower, and is 
often employed at exhibitions for filling bowls, 
and most beautiful the blooms are for the 


The colour is saffron yellow, crayoned with 
claret colour, opening to creamy-white. The 
blossoms are quite 5 inches across. It is a 
very perpetual bloomer, and a first rate 
grower. 

Bardou Job (H.T.).—What a gorgeous 
colour, rich crimson, shaded black ! It is 
one of the best half-dozen, and no garden 
should be without it. The Rose can be 
grouped or for pillars, and it looks grand 
when running up poles, with large flowered 
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Clematises intertwining. There arc fre¬ 
quently two rows of petals, so that, strictly, 
it is not single-flowered. 

Maharajah is just the Ri?se to tnakc a 
fine shrub. Where it can be isolated, there 
is it seen to best advantage. Its huge, vel¬ 
vety-crimson flowers are freely produced in 
summer and again in autumn, but then not 
so freely. This Rose should be very spar¬ 
ingly pruned, but old wood should be taken 
clean away every two or three years. I have 
great hopes that one of last season’s novelties, 

Lina Schmidt Michel, will maintain 
the good opinion formed of it when it 
comes to be grown outside. It is semi 
double, but of such a delightful colour it is 
certain to become a favourite. The colour 
of fhe inside of petals is madder-pink, the 
outside being rich carmine. It is a wonder¬ 
ful grower, and will quickly make a good- 
sized shrub. 

Mdroenroth is so much like Carmine Pil¬ 
lar that many will think this Rose should not 
have been sent out. It flowers freely on one- 
year plants, and may be used as low bushes 
where Carmine Pillar would be too rampant. 
It seems to me to have a clearer white eye 
than Carmine Pillar, and it is somewhat per¬ 
petual, although not to any great extent. 
That beautiful gem, 

Rosa sinica Anemone, was described in 
Gardening Illustrated quite recently, so 
there is no need to repeat w hat was then said. 

Macrantha and its hybrids are a delight¬ 
ful group, and of most dainty colouring. One 
of the best is 

Mrs. O. G. Orpen.- TIus will be a useful 
garden shrub where bold gardening can be 
adopted. 

Una is delightful, combining the delicacy 
of the Tea Rcse in its creamy nuds with the 
bramble-like growth of the wild hedge Roses. 

Lady Penzance is, without a doubt, the 
gem of the Penzance Sweet Briers. 

The Austrian Yellow is also a sort of 
most intense colouring, which creates in our 
minds a desire that someone may use this 
Rose on a hardy species, that will evolve for 
us another distinct garden group. 

The Wichuraiana group is rich in single 
forms. First, there is the type, fragrant 
and beautiful, with, in August, its huge 
trusses of white blossoms. We then have 
the creamy-yellow Jersey Beauty, the gorge¬ 
ous and fragrant Wichuraiana rubra, Joseph 
Billiard—a Rose with a meet decided future 
—and Hiawatha, which is now so well known, 
and, although claimed to be a seedling of 
Crimson Rambler, is, nevertheless, unmis¬ 
takably a Wichuraiana Rose. 

The Ruoo8a Roses furnish us with a 
snowy-white form of the type, which is one 
of our loveliest and most useful, seeing that 
it yields a fine, showy fruit. And then there 
is atropurpurea, a very beautiful round 
flower, of rich purple colouring. Rosa. 


DARK-COLOURED ROSES. 

No Roses appeal to me as do these. One 
reason, I suppose, is this: they are rarely 
seen in perfect form. A cool season suite 
them, as hot sun burns their petals. Groweis 
in the North can, therefore, produce them 
more frequently than those in the South. 
Thie season should see the dark flowers at 
their best. I have before me a beautiful 
bloom of the variety Sultan of Zanzibar. 
Pity this does not open with the freedom of, 
say, the pink Mrs. John Laing. Dark Rost s 
generally are moderate growers, and do not 
succeed so well on cut back plants as they 
do from maidens. 

A. K. Williams is perfect in its imbricated 
form; each petal shows itself, as do those 
in a Camellia. This is included among dark 
varieties, yet the shade is light crimson com¬ 
pared to many. 

Ben Cant is the finest addition to the rich 
deep crimsons noted for many a year. It 
has splendid petals, which are of a velvety 
texture. The flower is large, with a high 
pointed centre, and the plant is a more vigor¬ 
ous grower than most of the dark kinds. 

Captain Hayward.— This aho is not 
especially dark in its shade of crimson. The 
flowers are somewhat thin and open quickly, 
yet in size and shape it is first-rate. Excel 
lent in growth, it is good as a variety to 
Power under glass. 
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Charles Lefebvre, velvety crimson, with 
quite a plum shade, this is, as regards 
colour, one of the finest of Roses. Intro¬ 
duced as far back as 1861. 

Comte de Raimbaud is much like the last- 
named. 

Duchess of Bedford, dark crimson, vivid 
and rich, the shape and size of the flower 
being first rate. It is, how’ever, a variety 
which seldom becomes old. 

Duke of Wellington.—T his is a Rose 
of remarkably rich colour, and a very satis¬ 
factory one in the matter of growth. 

Earl of Dufferin.— 1 have Keen fine 
blooms of this, but generally it is disap¬ 
pointing. The bloom is almost round in 
shape, and the petals show but little of the 
inside colour, which is maroon. 

Fisher Holmes is a very useful crimson 
variety, although it is not usually an exhi¬ 
bitor’s Rose. Mostly, the dark sorts have a 
delightful fragrance. 

Horace Vernet, rich velvety crimson, is 
the ideal show flower, but generally only 
short-lived in cut back trees. 

Hugh Dickson is a grand sort, of re¬ 
cent introduction, deep in colour, and fine 
in form, also vigorous in growth. 

Lou is VAN Houtte is a distinct and fine 
sort, crimson red in colour. 

Prince Arthur is useful in this way it 
will grow where many of the better crimsons 
fail. The blooms are largo, ami good in 
shape. 

Reynolds Hole.—A most distinct shade 
of crimson-marcon. The plant grows freely, 
hut, still, cut-hack trees do not produce 
blooms so fine as do “'maidens.” 

Sultan of Zanzibar. — This is most vivid 
in its shade of maroon, w r ith a scarlet tinge. 
The petals are large, and the flower, too, but 
in hot seasons it is uncertain, although there is 
little difficulty in getting the plant to grow 
well. 

Victor Hugo is a grand, large-pet ailed 
kind of a most brilliant colour, and with 
stronger growth than many of the dark sorts. 

Xavier Olibo is the darkest-coloured of 
Roses; very choice indeed when seen in its 
best form. The petals are large, and have a 
striking velvety appearance. It is not, how¬ 
ever, a strong grower. A Rose like this, 
With the free-growing and free-blooming 
qualities of one like Mrs. John Laing, would 
be worth a small fortune to the raiser. 

’ H. S. 


BOURSAULT ROSE AMADIS. 

The Boursault Roses were at one time a 
tribe of much importance, but now they have 
dwindled down to two or three varieties. The 
subject of our note is a showy sort, early 
flowering, and very hardy. One may know 
how' vigorous and hardy they are when it is 
remembered that Rose growers at one time 
employed them as stocks for other Roses. 
Amadis flowers early in June, and its fine, 
thornless shoots and pretty foliage are ever 
welcome. The colour is a rich purplish- 
crimson. Here and there a petal is lit up 
with scarlet at the tip, but the prevailing 
shade is purplish-crimson. The bloeGoms are 
fairly large for such a free grower, and they 
are semi double. Upon established plants 
we obtain a gorgeous effect which is very 
welcome before the great, flood of Roses is 
upon us later in the month. 

This Rose would make a fine contrast to 
Waltham Bride and Mine. Alfred Carriere, 
two charming white Ramblers that are this 
year giving us such lovely wreaths of fragrant 
blossom, and they are most profuse in their 
flowering. There are four other sorts be¬ 
longing to the Boursault group that are worth 
growing. One is named Gracilis. It is of a 
cheery rosy-red colour, large, and fairly 
double, with most distinct foliage and wood. 
Another is Morletti, sometimes known as 
Mme. Saney de Parabere. This has beauti¬ 
ful-light. rase flowers, shading to blush. It is 
semi-double and flat. The old Blush Bour 
sault is a large semi-double of very irregular 
shape, but in effect exceedingly attractive. 
Their earlintos is a distinct advantage. A 
variety I have seen at Kew- in the Rose dell 
is worthy of being introduced. It is named 
Calypso, and has an immense flat semi-double 
bloom of soft satin rose colour. All of the 


tribe are early flowering, a trait which they 
doubtless inherit from Rosa alpina, one of 
the first of the single Rows to open. 

_ W. X. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Mildew on Crimson Rambler Rose- -My 

Crimson Ramblers, are all over like enclosed sprays. 
Can you tell me what to do to them? They are a 
mass of flowers trying to come out. — Rishford. 

[Your plants are eaten up with mildew- in 
fact, they are so bad that the blooms will 
never open. See remedies for and reply to 
“Novis, May 25th, p. 162. You say nothing 
as to the Raspberries to help us in any way.] 
Hybrid Tea Rose England's Clory.— This 
is a free-flowering, vigorous-growing variety, 
and a valuable addition to that class of Roses 
which is now employed so largely for garden 
adornment. The blooms, which are large 
and handsome, are supported on vigorous 
footstalks; they arc flesh pink on the out¬ 
side, and of a deeper colour towards the 
centre. They last a considerable time in 
good condition. It is an excellent variety to 
employ to cover a wall with, and, if given a 
warm* position, it comes into flower in ad¬ 
vance of that grand old Rose Gloire de Dijon. 
As has already been stated, it is a vigorous 
grower, the wood made being very robust, 
while the foliage is bright and glossy-looking. 
So far, it is immune from mildew, and this 
in a season when this fungoid disease has 
been extremely troublesome on wall grown 
Rises.— A. W. 

Rose Xavier Olibo.— Having noticed a re¬ 
mark (page 236) on the H.P. Rose Xavier 
Olibo not being very vigorous, and designated 
in the N.R.S. last official catalogue weak. I 
would like to record mv experience of this 
Rose not a v?iy long one, l admit, because 
all my Rises were only planted last autumn. 
They* are all dwarfs, and are grafted on 
Briers. This Rase I primed fairly hard last 
spring, and ever since it began growing it- 
looked a thoroughly healthy and vigorous 
Rose. Now it has four or five very strong 
shoots on it, the largest Indus between 2] feet 
and 3 feet. Victor Hugo lias formed one 
straight shoot 3 feet long, and Horace Vernet 
is making some good grow ths. These are not 
Brier suckers, I am quite sure. I should veiy 
much like to know' whether anybody els? has 
these Roses growing so stronglv. The beds 
these are in w?ve made, as our soil is so light, 
but in the ease of some others, beds of one 
variety only—Corallina, Caroline Teetout, 
Liberty, Frau Karl Druscliki, and Camoers 
(the beautiful shoots these are sending up 
quite fascinate me)—the soil, which was mixed 
up with a great deal of mortar and brick 
rubbish, was merely manured.—V. X. O., 
Wcybridge , Surrey. 

Rose Paul LAdA.— This splendid Rose was 
found in the first prize collection at Rich¬ 
mond, which won for Messrs, F. Cant and 
Co. the trophy cup, and, as seen there, it 
was almost equal to Lady Rulrerts in colour 
and in form. Doubtless, many will say it is 
superior to Lady Roberts, inasmuch as the 
growth is stiffer and sturdier, which proclaims 
it a true Hybrid Tea. As a standard, it is 
fine, making* a large, spreading head—not, of 
course, so rampant as Mme. Jules Grave- 
reaux, but yet fairly vigorous. The long 
buds look well upon standards, their weight 
making them partly droop, and thus enabling 
one to see more clearly the grand apricot anil 
orange colouring that is such a distinguishing 
feature of this Rose. - Rosa. 

A sweet-scented Wichuraiana Rose.-- 
There are not many of these lovely fast-grow ¬ 
ing Rases that can be termed sweet-scented. 
Some possess a fair fragrance ns of the Tea 
Rose, but one or two are especially sweet, 
including alba rubifolia. It has quite a large 
flower, very double, and pure white, with a 
curious green centre, which is not so ugly 
when the flower is fully developed as it is in 
th? bud stage. Were it not for this defect, 
the Ros? would be a splendid sort. Even as 
it is, the effect of a well-flowered pillar is ex¬ 
tremely showy. Thie Rose makes a fine com¬ 
panion to Ruby Queen, both blossoming to¬ 
gether about the third week in June, and, as 
they are also very fast growers, one may be 
assured of well-clothed pillars in two or three 
years from planting.—\V. X. 
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drainage and a position constantly moist and 
shady. Either when grown in pots or when 
planted in the fernery, it is very necessary to 
keep the crowns of this Fern well above the 
surface of the soil, so as to prevent the 
water resting on them. 


FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES FAILING. 

In a Strawherry-bed made two years ago I planted 
Royal Sovereign and Sir Joseph Paxton. Sir Joseph 
Paxton entirely failed, with prodigious quantity of 
leaves and almost total failure of fruit on RoySil 
Sovereign. I beg to inquire how you recommend 
that a new Strawberry-bed should be made, and what 
is considered the best manure for Strawberries?— 
Enquirer. 

[As you fail to state the nature of your 
soil and the kind of manure you employed 
when preparing the site for your Strawber¬ 
ries, we can only hazard the opinion that 
you made use of far too much stimulating 
food to render such very free-hearing 
varieties barren. In regard to your queries, 
we give you below a few general instruc¬ 
tions necessary to observe with respect 
to the successful cultivation of this fruit. 
The Strawberry succeed best on a deep, 
fertile soil, ami on such a bod will continue 
to bear profitable crops several years in 
succession. Such a soil is, however, not al¬ 
ways available, and when such is the case 
steps must be taken to render the condition 
of the staple, whatever it may be, as near 
like the above as is possible under the cir¬ 
cumstances. For instance, light sandy 
soils need an addition of pounded clay, cow 
manure, or a good dressing of heavy loam or 
marl to make it cooler and more retentive 
of moisture. Soils inclined to be clayey need 
lightening with such materials as old hotbed 
manure and spent Mushroom-beds, and, in 
extreme cases, it becomes imperative to also 
add burnt refuse or old mortar rubbish to 
ensure the necessary degree of porosity. The 
sweepings from roads, drives, and turf- 
parings from the sides of walks may also l>e 
used with advantage. For a good loamy soil 
of a medium texture, well-rotted manure is 
the best thing to employ. We have not spe¬ 
cially mentioned gravelly soils, these needing 
the same treatment as those which are light 
and sandy. As regards the digging, much 
depends on whether the plot of ground has 
been trenched at any previous time, because, 
if so, what is termed digging one spit deep 
will then suffice. If, on the contrary, the 
subsoil has not been disturbed, double dig¬ 
ging or bastard trenching is then necessary. 
This consists in opening a trench a yard in 
width and to the full length of the plot 
of ground, digging out the soil one spit 
deep and wheeling it away to the opposite 
end. Then give the bottom of the trench a 
good dressing of manure, or whatever it is 
adjudged to be standing in need of, and dig 
it in, breaking lip the soil reasonably fine 
while doing so. Then mark ofT another 
trench a yard wide, and, after manuring the 
soil, dig up the top spit and cast it on the 
subsoil in the fiist trench, loosening up the 
bottom of the trench with a fork after 
adding some manure. Thio, if properly 
done, will fill the opening up to rather 
above the surrounding level. Continue in 
this way until the whole plot has been dug 
over, and then allow a period of from four 
to six weeks to elapse, to allow' the soil to 
sink into place before planting. It is always 
wise, when trenching, of this description has 
to be done, to prepare the site some few' 
months in advance, to allow of the soil be¬ 
coming somewhat consolidated, as on a too 
loose medium the plants would suffer severely 
from drought in a dry season. In all cases 
the surface should first be levelled and then 
trodden firm, nfter which the planting may 
be done either in beds containing half-a- 
dozen rows apiece, with 3-feet alleys between 
them, or in a succession of rows, standing 
2 feet 6 inches apart, with a distance of 2 feet 
between plant and plant all over the plot, 
this latter being the best method for general 
purposes. Medium growing sorts, such C3 
V. H. de Thury, may be planted in rows 
2 feet asunder. As regards the time for 
planting, this is best done as early in August 
as circumstances allow; and if plants pre- 
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FERNS FOR ELEVATED POSITIONS. 
Many Ferns of a pendulous, semi pendulous, | 
or spreading style of growth are seen to far | 
greater advantage when occupying an ele¬ 
vated position than if stood on an ordinary | 
stage in the greenhouse or stove. In fact, it 
is the only way in which the charms inf some ! 
of them can be displayed. Their require 
ments may be met either by mounting on a 
pedestal, as in the acrompanving illustration 
of Goniophlcbium eiibauriculatum. by grow 
ing in suspended baskets, or in pockets 
attached to the wall. In all these tlie.inain 
point in their cultivation is to see that they 
are at no time allowed to suffer from want of 
water, which, from their position, is liable to 
happen, unless they arc carefully attended 


gloriosa, Nephrolepis davallioides furcans, N. 
elegantissima, N. trininnntifida, N. todea- 
oidcs, Platycerium alcicorne, Pteris longi- 
folia Mariosi, P. moluccana (large), P. serru- 
lata major cristata, Woodwardia orientalis, 
W. rndicans (very wide spreading), W. radi- 
cans cristata. The Goniophlcbium herewith 
illustrated will, when growing freely, pro¬ 
duce fronds from 5 feet to 8 feet long. X. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

The Wall Rue Soleenwort (Asplenium 
Ruta muraria), so called on account, of the 
great resemblance of its small fronds to the 
leaves of the common Rue, and also because 
1 it is rarely found growing anywhere but in 
the mortar on old walls, is a curious and very 
interesting Fern of particularly small dimen¬ 
sions, and of a peculiar bluish colour, and 
distinct from all other British species. It is 


Goniophlcbium subauneiilatuiii. Several of I ho fronds wrre I \ foot long. From a photograph sent by 
the lion. Mr<». Monckton, Whitecairn, Wellington College Station, Berks. 


to. When planting Ferns in baskets, especial 
care must be taken that the basket itself is 
at first thoroughly lined with, if possible, 
flakes of Mess, as this serves not only to re 
tain moisture, but also prevents any of the 
soil making its way through. Failing Moss, 
for large baskets thinly-cut turves may be 
used. For mounting on pedestals the plants 
may, of course, be put into pots in the ordi 
nary way. The following is a good selection of 
Ferns suitable for the purposes above-named : 
Adiantum assimile, A. eaudatum, A. cunea 
turn grandiceps, A. Edgeworthi, A. elegan 
tissimura, Asplenium eaudatum (large 
grower), A. flabellifolium, A. flaccidum, A. 
longissimum (large), A. macrophyllum. 
Davallia bullata, D. dissecta, D. fijiensis, D. 
tenuifolia Veitchiana, Goniophlcbium appen- 
diculatum, G. laohnopus, G. eiibauriculatum 
(large grower), Gymnpgtyimma schizpphylla 

Digitized by 


mostly found in the southern and midland 
counties of England. From the quotation of 
Gerard, who says: — 

The Stone Rue groweth upon old walla near unto water*, 
wells, and fountains. I have found it upon the walls of 
Darlford Church, in Kent ; also upon the walls of the 
churchyard of Sittingbourne, in the same county ; and also 
upon the church walls of Rvyleigh, in Essex, and in divers 
other places, 

it will be seen that it was known as one of 
our native Ferns by some of our earliest 
botanists. It is a plant somewhat difficult 
to m inage under cultivation, its removal from 
its native place being seldom attended with 
success. The best time to remove it is in 
April, as it only starts into growth about 
May, when it produces its young fronds, 
which remain green all through the winter. 
The Wall Rue requires free exposure to air, 
and a soil composed of rough lime rubbish, 
sand, and leaf-mould, with thorough good 
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viously layered into small pots are employed, 
and watering, mulching, etc., are carefully 
attended to, a fair crop of extra fine fruit can 
be secured the first season.] 


BED-SPIDER ON PEACH TREES. 

IIv orchard-house trees are attacked as sample. Please 
ive name, cause, and best method of dealing with it. 
t seems to be infectious. 'Ibe trees on one side of 
the house are worse than on the other. — S. H. S. 

[The Peach leaves were swarming with red- 
spider when received, and on two of them we 
found what appeared to ha minute specimens 
of mealy-bug. We may be in error respect¬ 
ing this* but you may know at cnee whether 
thus insect is present or not by their being 
covered with a white, downy substance. If 
the trees are infested with these insects, their 
presence is, no doubt, due to your having 
introduced some plant, or plants, at some 
time or other affected with them. AIL kinds 
of plants liable to mealy-bug infestation 
should always l>e rigorously excluded from 
fruit houses. Once this p *st obtains a foot¬ 
ing. a great deal of trouble and anxiety is 
involved in getting rid of it, and, unfortu¬ 
nately, beyond syringing with an insecticide 
at the present moment, you cannot do any¬ 
thing until the fall of the leaf. Then, if you 
find you really have an attack of mealy-bug. 
you should, after giving the house a thorough 
cleansing, spray the young wood with soluble 
paraffin or paraffin emulsion, following this 
up by dressing all the main and subsidiary 
branches with the same insecticide, only in¬ 
stead of spraying apply it with a half worn 
out paint brush. With the latter you can the 
more easily work the insecticide into all the 
crevices of the bark, and, if thoroughly done, 
but few, if any. of the insects can escape. If. 
when the trees start into growth again, any 
of the insects should put in an appearance, 
you can immediately despatch them by touch¬ 
ing them with a camel-hair pencil dipped in 
methylated spirit. With regard to red-spider 
—and this is a matter requiring immediate 
attention -thoroughly syringe the trees at 
once with a solution of XL All insecticide, 
mixing it according to the directions given 
ou the bottle, and see that both the upper and 
under surfaces of the leaves (particularly the 
latter) are wetted with it. Follow' this up 
next day with a copious and forcible syring¬ 
ing, using a garden engine, if you have one, 
and continue to wash the trees in this manner 
until the fruits begin to ripen, and resume 
it again after the crop is cleared. Another 
application of the before-mentioned insecti¬ 
cide may then be given with benefic ial results. 
This same insecticide will also help to eradi¬ 
cate the mealy-bug now. To return, take 
steps next winter to thoroughly clean the 
house with warm, soft soapy water, with a 
little petroleum added, and after the trees 
are tied to the trellis spray them with XL All. 
Then give all expos e! portions of brickwork 
a good coating of limewash, adding r couple 
of fluid ounces of petroleum while the lime is 
slaking, and this will kill off any of the in¬ 
sects that may be lurking in the courses nud 
crevices of the wall. Then all will lx? clean 
and ready for a fresh start in the spring. 

As we have already stated the probable 
cause of mealy-bug l>eing present - ?.r.. if such 
is the case — w * may say. w ith regard to red- 
spider attack, that this is generally brought 
about through some cultural errors. Some¬ 
times it is introduced bv taking in plants 
already infested with it, and not infrequently 
it may result from having forced Strawberries 
in the same house. A more general cause of 
its appearance in Peach-houscs is in allowing 
the borders to become over-dry. and in main¬ 
taining a too hot and dry atmrsphero within 
the structures. Whatever the cause, tin* 
attack, as soon ns discovered (the discoloured 
leaves at one- denoting the pressure of the* 
insects), should at nine Ik- dealt with, and 
there is no better antidote than cold water 
forcible and freely applied morning and after¬ 
noon, if the attack is not allowed to gain too 
great a headway. When you have discovered 
the cause of attack, take steps to avert a 
recurrence of the evil, by watering the border 
more frequently nnd copiously, or by afford¬ 
ing more air and damping down more fre¬ 
quently during the day in future : and if you 
have plants in the house infested with these 
troublesome little insects, renjove thein else- 
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where. Finally, spare no effort in eradica¬ 
ting the pest, otherwise the leaves will fall 
prematurely, as a result of the juices having 
been extracted from them, to the great detri¬ 
ment of the trees.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-trees not fruiting.—I shall be much 
obliged if you can give me any reason for the failure 
of my young fruit-trees to hear? There was a great 
deal of blossom, hut it has all fallen oft the same as 
the enclosed. They are standard trees, and have 
been planted about five years, hut I have never had 
any fruit. Do they require much pruning? —K. K. 

[Wo do not quite understand whether you 
mean that the blof-nms were shed by the 
tree without setting, or that the spur hearing 
the trurs of bloom fell off, because, if the 
latter, some insect must have caused the 
damage. In the absence, therefore, of par¬ 
ticulars bearing on thin point, wo are unable 
to say what particular insect it would be. 
If, as wo surmise, you mean that the blos- 
s failed to set and develop fruit, we think 
the inclement weather experienced during 
the blossoming period was the cause' of fail¬ 
ure, and this, no doubt, was the cause of your 
disappointment in former reasons. The 
pices* of spur-wood you send is perfectly 
healthy, the leaves are well developed, and 
we are*, therefore, unable to a:vsign any other 
roHsem for the failure than that stated. If 
standard tree's are* relieved of all ere*. :; or 
misplaced branches, and the remainder cut 
back to about one half or two thirds their 
h*ngth the first winter after planting, a:-'.smil¬ 
ing the* tre:<> are planted in the autumn, 
the foundation of the tree i«, ©o tee speak, 
formed at the* out.set. Them, if they are 
looked over annually—say. for the next throe 
or four se’asons— spurring back all super 
flnoua growths, ami shortening hack semie- 
what the leading growths on the main 
branches, and tipping such as are left to form 
subsidiary branches also, they should re¬ 
quire but little pruning the fifth year after 
planting. You do not state if your trees 
have been pruned, and in ease they have 
not, we advise you to consult an experienced 
mail, nnd have them seen to this coming 
autumn. Trees left unpruned for that length 
of time require special treatment, and it 
W'ould be somewhat difficult to give precise 
instructions as to how this should he done 
without seeing the trees ; hence the reason 
for advising you to employ a man practically 
acquainted with the pruning of fruit trees.] 

Apple-trees in bad health.—1 ;im sending here¬ 
with a pitve of a branch from an Apple-tree (Keswick 
Codlin) in my orchard, an I should tu* grateful for 
any i i format ion concerning the disease alb-cting the 
leaves? Most of die Apple-trees are affected by it. 
some very badly. I have thought the cold winds 
must have something to do with it. — J. 8. Arnold. 

[Your trees are either suffering from an 
attack of a fungoid pest called Brown-rot 
(Solerotinift fructigena), or are infested with 
the larva* of the pith-moth (Laverna atra), 
but mc.st probably the former, as there are 
no visible signs of injury in the pith of the 
samples of wood you wild us. Brown-rot 
appears to be unusually prevalent this sea¬ 
son, owing, no doubt, to the weather being 
so wet and cold, and it is, we fear, causing 
a great deal of damage among fruit-trees. 
It is one of these pests where little can he 
done at the present moment, and that little 
consists in going carefully over the affected 
trees, and, with a sharp knife, cutting hock 
every diseased shoot and spur to a point 
where the wood is living and quite free from 
disease. Burn the pieces of wood so re¬ 
moved at once, as they will be the means of 
spreading the fungus if they are allowed to 
lie about on the ground. Prune in good time 
next winter, and spray the trees as soon as 
this is completed with the caustic wash so 
often mentioned in the columns of this jour 
nal. both then, and again towards the end of 
.January. Force the wash into the crevice© 
nf the hark on both stems and branches bv 
holding the sprayer clcse up to them, and 
then, just as the trees are about to break into 
growth, spray with Bordeaux mixture, and 
repeat it before the trees come into bloom. 
If the ground is cultivated beneath the trees, 
wo that it is kept perfectly clean, and afford 
the surface a dressing of air-slaked lime im¬ 
mediately the digging is completed. You 
might also, by wav of experiment, give one 
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tree a thorough dusting with freshly-slaked 
lime, smothering every portion of stem, 
branch, and twiggy growth with it. This is 
best done while the tree is damp after rain 
or fog, .so that the lime will adhere to the 
bark, and at any time while the tree is in a 
dormant condition. The above-mentione<l 
advice as to the removal of dead and dying 
wood, etc., will also hold good in case the 
trees have been attacked by the pith-moth.] 

Apples for sunny wall —1 have a sunny wall, 

60 yards long, tq feet high, facing south. I propose 
to build a wire-net frame the whole length, ami 
plant Plum, Pear, and Apple-trees as espaliers. How 
many trees should I plant in this length of wall. or. 
in other words, how far apart should the trees be? 
Please state also the names of the fruit-trees you 
would recommend? Would October or November be 
about the best time to plant them?— APPLES. 

[A wall 60 yards in length will afford ac¬ 
commodation for 12 espalier-trained trees, 
planted at 15 feet apart, which is the regu¬ 
lation distance for planting fruit-trees of this 
description. The first and last tree should 
be planted 7 feet 6 inches distant from either 
end of the wall, and then the remainder 
will .stand 15 feet apart. With regard to the 
kinds of fruits to plant, and seeing that the 
total number of trees is very limited, we do 
not think you can do better than select aii 
equal number of Pears, Apples, and Plum*, 
or, say, four of each. If you care for Cher¬ 
ries, you may include them, when you would 
he able to have three trees of each kind of 
fruit. Wo must, however, point out that 
you would he unable to obtain Plum.'; and 
Cherries trained ns espaliers, as they arc not 
so adapted for training in this way as are the 
Apples and Pears, for instance. You would 
have to purchase fan-trained trees in this 
case, and ns the wall is a dwarf one, instead 
of training the branches out straight, bend 
an equal number of them round to the right 
and the same to the left, so that, when fas¬ 
tened to the wall, the training will repre¬ 
sent a modified form of horizontal or espalier 
training. In this form we have seen trees 
bear remarkably fine crops of fruit. As to 
varieties, four good Apples are Ribston, 
Cox’s Orange, Scarlet Nonpareil, James 
Grieve: of Pears, Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne du Cornice, 
and Josephine de Malines. The last-named 
ripens in January, so that, if you lack 
means for storing fruit, substitute for it Pit- 
maston Duchess, which should succeed well 
with you. Four good Plums are Rivero* 
Early Prolific, Denniston’s Superb, Jeffer¬ 
son, Late Transparent Gage ; of Cherries, 
Rivers’ Early, May Duke, Archduke, Bigar- 
reau Napoleon. We have named four Cher¬ 
ries in case you should wish to grow them 
instead of Plums. In selecting the above, 
we have assumed that it is dessert fruit you 
desire in all eases. In regard to your last 
query, we are unable to recommend any 
firm, and must refer you to our advertising 
columns, where you will find the names of 
nurserymen who make a speciality of fruit- 
tree growing.] 

Apricots on west wall.— If growers would 
hut give Apricots a trial on a west wall I am 
convinced they would not regret it. Other 
walls are as valuable as the south wall, and 
I lately noticed what fine crop© of Peache© 
Mr. Mavne had at Bicton on walls facing 
east. I also remember “W. S.” pointing out 
in Gardening Illustrated the value of 
west, walls for many things. Some years ago, 
when moving some trees, I resolved to plant 
an Apricot on a high west wall of my cot¬ 
tage. A narrow border at the foot was 
deeply worked, and good soil, with plenty of 
calcareous material in it. added. The border 
was only 6 feet wide, with a gravel path ad¬ 
joining/ 11 ere I planted a Hemskirk Apri¬ 
cot-tree, which grew awav rapidly, quickly 
covering the wall 20 feet. high. This gave me 
grand crops for several years, when it died 
suddenly. When this was removed, it was 
replaced (after changing the soil) by another 
tree, which, at the clcse of five years, has 
covered the wall, and has this season an 
enormous crop on it. This wall is protected 
with an overhanging roof, about 18 inches 
wide. The crop is generally good, and quite 
as reliable as from a south wall. The longer 
I have to do w r ith Apricots the more I believe 
in a hard, dry-rooting medium.—J. C., Forde 
Abbey. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

STYRAX OBASSIA. 


think it more than likely that this Vetch 
leaved Sophora from China will win for itself 
a similar position among hardy shrubs for 
the lawn-side and border .—The Field. 



The subject of this note is a hardy and hand¬ 
some flowering shrub, introduced from Japan 
in 1888. It was discovered by Mr. Maries, 
who was collecting for Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, of Chelsea. It forms a free-grow¬ 
ing shrub, or, rather, small tree, and has 
handsome foliage, the cordate leaves being 
8 inches across and deep green in colour. 
The white, somewhat bell-shaped, flowers are 
bornp in erect racemes, 6 inches to 8 inches 
in length, and are furnished with yellow 
stamens ; they are also possessed of a deli¬ 
cate fragrance. In May, when the plants 
are in bloom, u large bush covered with white 
flowers is an exceedingly pretty sight. The 
blossoms are from 1 inch to 1.J- inch in 
diameter. It is a rare plant in gardens, and 
many fine collections are without it, but its 
beauty, when in flower, and its handsome 
foliage render it worthy 
of extended culture. One 
reason for its rarity is, 
doubtless, the fact that 
it has proved difficult to 
propagate. Another or 
namental n ember of the 
same family is 
S. japonica, which was 
introduced in 1868. This 
is better known than the 
preceding, being easily 
propagated. Its usual 
habit is that of a much- 
branched shrub, with 
slender, wiry stems, 
clothed with deep green 
ovate leaves. The 
branches grow* in a some¬ 
what flattened manner, 
which shows off the 
flowers to the best ad¬ 
vantage. The blossoms, 
which are white, and 
much resemble those of 
S. Obassia, except that 
they are rather smaller, 
are bell-shaped, and de¬ 
pend from racemes on 
the undersides of the 
shoots. It is a very free 
flowerer, and the blooms 
are sometimes in the 
autumn succeeded by 
seed-pods which form an 
attractive feature. It is 
much planted by the 
Japanese in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of their 
temples, owing to the 
profusion of its pure 
white, scented blossoms. 

Roth these species should 
be in every collection of 
flowering shrubs. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


EFFECTS OF SOIL ON RHODO¬ 
DENDRONS. 

To say that these will grow’ in one part of a 
garden and fail in other parts may seem 
curious, but such is the case with me. 1 can 
show in some parts of tho garden kinds that 
would compare favourably with those growing 
in the home of Rhododendrons—Bngshot and 
Knaphill—while in other positions the same 
sorts linger and die. Some eighteen years 
ago, on taking charge of this place, the then 
owner was much perplexed at this, and con¬ 
fessed he could not understand it. Some 
plants that were in bad health were taken up 
and new soil, free from all calcareous sub¬ 
stance, brought from a distance, and many new 
plants added, w’ith the result that these were 


Sophora viciifolia.— 

This is a delightful little 
hardy shrub—at any rate, 
it has stood in an ex¬ 
posed position on an 
open law’n at Kew with¬ 
out any protection for 
three years, and is now a well-furnished bush 
4 feet high and 5 feet through, which at the 
present moment is covered with bunches of 
beautiful blue and white flowers, the blue 
colour predominating. It is one of the 
best of the numerous good garden shrubs 
that have been introduced within the last ten 
years from China, and we are indebted to 
Dr. Ilenrv for having forwarded seeds of it 
to Kew in 1898 from the Province of Hupeh. 
It is also a native of Thibet, forming, accord 
ing to Mr. Pratt, large breadths in barren 
soils at elevations of from 9,000 feet to 
13,000 feet on the frontier. It has been de¬ 
scribed as a low, much-branched, spinescent 
shrub, 2 feet to 4 feet high, with small pin¬ 
nate leaves, which are deciduous, and flowers 
on short, erect racemes at the end of the axil¬ 
lary growths formed in spring, each raceme 
comprising about a dozen flowers. Sophora 
japonica we all know and appreciate as one 
of the handsomest of our hardy trees. We 


Styrax OlHiF«ia. 


I in about the same condition as the old ones in 
| five years. Two of the beds still remain, but 
not a healthy hybrid kind can be found. 

The cause of the failure arises from the beds 
being at tho foot of some hilly ground which 
contains lime. The wu er from this drains 
into the beds, charging the soil with the lime. 
The new soil which was added became in time 
of the same nature as tho old. In proof of 
this, the plants in one bed the farthe st removed 
from the hill and more on the level, are not 
| so much affected, the plants struggling on 
much longer and not so bad in colour. Re¬ 
cently I observed the same thing at Cricket 
St. Thomas. Some years ago many fine plants 
were purjhased from a firm that grows them 
in loamy soil, but in a few years they' became 
sick, and many now are worthless. 

In an ither portion of the pleasure grounds 
1 ere we have some plants in the best of health, 
the surroundingsoilbeing free from lime. These 
are on level ground that is of a sandy loam, and 


where no w’atercan reach them, except from the 
clouds. They have been in thispositionforthirty 
years and are from 10 feet to 15 feet across, 
and as high. They have never had a dressing 
or any stimulant of any kind in that time. 
This last spring they were magnificent, one, 
Lady Eleanor Cathcart, being literally covered 
with bloom. I am convinced many could 
grow’ Rhododendrons in places where they are 
condemned if they studied the surroundings. 
In proof of this, some plants with me refuse to 
grow near a pond w ithin UlO yards of those 
named above. The water in the pond ccmes from 
the surrounding hills and is charged w ith lime. 
When Rhododendrons are recommended to be 
planted by ponds the nature of the water 
should be first considered. Some may say 
R. ponticuna thrives in these positions; true, 
but the hybrid kinds, the bright red kinds 
especially, often die in such a position. 

J. Crook. 

Fordc Abbey Gardens, Chard. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 
Bay-trees in poor condition (A. S. Bick- 
nell ).—As the roots of your Bay-trees are in 
good condition, we are inclined to think that 
the shabby appearance of the trees is, to a 
great extent, due to their being starved and 
unable to make their natural growth. This 
may, to a great extent, be remedied if the 
plants are, throughout the growing season, 
watered about ones a fortnight with soot- 
water and weak liquid-manure mixed, but, un¬ 
fortunately, the greater part of the season is 
now' past. There is, however, time to benefit 
the trees to a C3rtain extent this year, and 
another season you might begin this treat¬ 
ment early in March. They should be given 
enough water during the winter to keep the 
soil fairly moist, but, of course, less will be 
needed than is required throughout the 
summer. 

Mock Grange (Philadelphus coronarius).— 
This shrub ought to l>e planted more in place 
of so many Laurels and common evergreens. 
We have a largi plant growing in a sunny 
position in our pleasure grounds. This has 
for a background some old trees of the com¬ 
mon Yew sweeping the ground. The Mock 
Orange is standing in front of these, having 
an open space all round it. It is 12 feet to 
15 feet across. and about as much high. This 
year, in the first half of June, when in bloom, 
it was lovely. Another lovely kind is P. 
Gordoniamw. In many w f ays this eclipses the 
foregoing, and I know of no more lovely shrub 
when in bloom than this. One needs the two 
kinds, seeing coronarius is over before P. 
Gordonianus comes into bloom. P. Gor- 
donianus is a strong growing kind, making 
shoots from 9 feet to 12 f<*et in one season. 
This kind is most useful to cut long shoots 
from for vanes, seeing the perfume is not 
strong or offensive. —Dorset. 

Spiraea confusa. -One of the finest of 
forcing shrubs for the early spring months is 
this pretty shrubby Spirrca, and it is equally 
pleasing as an outdoor shrub. A visit paid to 
Blaise Castle, Ilenbury, Gloucestershire, 
during the month of Mav revealed the beau¬ 
ties of this shrub in the highest degree. The 
bushes, of which there were several, growing 
on an elevated border having a western 
aspect, appeared as solid masses of snow- 
white ; the blossom, indeed, was so dense 
that the foliage was quite concealed. In 
growth it is somewhat upright, small in leaf, 
and neat of habit, but when laden with the 
myriads of tiny flower clusters the shoots 
are borne over in grac?ful, arching sprays. 
These facts, together with the ease with which 
it may be forced, renders it of the greatest 
value for the greenhouse in the new year. 
It has also the merit of being amenable to 
continuous pot culture, when it is attended 
to during the summer and autumn outdoors. 
It is distinctly mo-re effective as a small than 
as a large bush, especially when, as in the 
Blaise Castla instance, the plants are so 
densely flowered.—W. S. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.— The binding covers 
'price Is. Cd. each, post free, Is. Pd.) and Index (3d., 
>ost free, 3Jd.) for Voiumc XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of nil newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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NOTES ON CABBAGE. 

While complaints reach me from various j 
quarters about Cabbage “bolting,” as it is so I 
often termed, I am more than pleased io state 
that not a single plant in our large bed here 
has so behaved. The seed was sown on the 
8th of August, the seedlings kept well watered 
ns 60011 as through the soil, pricked out into 
nursery lines when largo enough to handle, 
and eventually transplanted to the ground 
that had been cleared of spring-sown Onions. 
Previous to that, a sowing was made on July 
the 7th. These came in for use during the 
latter part of October, lasting well on to 
Christmas, the variety being Sutton’s Flower 
of Spring in both instances, truly a grand 
Cabbage for sowing about the dates above 
mentioned. This season two other varieties 
will be included with the one alluded to, so 
that a comparison may be made ns to the 
merits of the trio. Sow the seed quite in an 
open part of the garden, so that the plants 
may receive every bit of light, air, and sun¬ 
shine possible, thus strengthening them so 
that they may lx; able to withstand the vari¬ 
ableness of our seasons. Another point worth 
emphasising is this: Set out your plants on 
firm ground, such hs the Onion plot provides. 

I merely take out a narrow trench with the 
mattock, about 6 inches deep, the soil being 
levelled down with the flat hoe before we ex¬ 
perience much hard frost, which seldom 
comes until after the new year. I used to 
grow Coleworts, but consider a good variety 
of ordinary Cabbage sown at intervals from 
early March up to the first week in August, 
far before them during late summer and early 
winter. Do not let the birds dig up the seed¬ 
lings, which they are very fond of doing, more 
especially in dry weather. A dusting with 
lime, soot, and wood-ashes will generally 
defy them, if done carefully, and at intervals 
of "a few days, until they "are out of harm’s 
way, these dustings? also baffling slugs, which 
quickly clear the tender plants, if left un¬ 
cared for long. 

Bicton, Devon. J. Mayne. 

LETTUCES IN SPRING. 

With a few warm days there comes a demand 
for Lettuces, and to have good white heads 
early in May in the open needs considerable 
attention. I am aw-are it is easy enough to 
have some of those large-leaved Cabbage 
kinds that do well enough for those who like 
a salad of any kind. But if a nice tender 
salad is wanted, then I/ettuces that give a 
good white head must be grown. Nothing 
equals a good white Cos Lettuce for flavour, 
although many prefer Cabbage kinds. In 
many gardens there is considerable difficulty 
in keeping plants in the open, and this is 
especially so with us in the west. This did 
not deter me from ^trying, by working into 
the borders large quantities of rough ashes 
and charcoal from sulphur fires, but I have 
always had, even with this treatment, many 
losses. For years I have departed from the 
usual custom, and made my hast, sowing early 
in October, in boxes, allowing the seedlings 
to remain in a sunny place in the ojxhi as 
late as possible, when they are placed on a 
high shelf in a cold-house. Here they keep 
moving through the winter, and by the end 
of January they are large enough to be 
pricked out into a frame or into boxes. I use 
boxes, placing them in a cold-frame, keeping 
them close for a few days, hardening them off 
as soon as the weather permits. When large 
enough, these are planted out at the foot of 
a warm south wall in good rich soil. This 
year I had grand heads of All the Year Round 
by the first of May, with Hick’s Cos a week 
or ten days later. These and Perfect Gem 
are the only kinds I grow' in this way. I sow 
Stanstead Park and Black-seeded Bath Cos in 
the open in autumn, but obtain by far the 
Ixst results from those wintered in boxes. 
Those having only a cold-pit or frame can do 
equally well if they place the boxes on four 
pots, 8 inches high, for the winter, putting 
lime or ashes round them, to prevent slugs 
reaching them. Some may think that by 
sowing early in the year the Lettuces could 
be had as early. Biit this is not so. I can 
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find nothing to equal a good stock of Hick’s 
Cos for all seasons. Bath Cos is of fine 
flavour, but this is objected to by green¬ 
grocers, etc., on account of ite colour. 

Dorset. 

THE POTATO CROP. 

Already, the first week in July, rumours of 
the disease in the haulm are heard on all sides, 
and should the cold, dripping season con¬ 
tinue, it will not be long before it reaches the 
tuber. We are lifting Sutton’s Nonsuch and 
Sir J. Llewellyn. The latter is decidedly the 
better eating, but eo many weak plants ap¬ 
pear in a row that one is half inclined to dis¬ 
card the variety. Sutton’s Seedling, I think, 
is worse than this—a most patchy plot, and 
new seed from the rector of the parish, too. 
On the other hand, Discovery is looking 
grand, and I am counting on a heavy crop of 
fine-shaped tubers from this. Eldorado is 
satisfactory, so far as growth is concerned, 
but unlc.-s the crop is an improvement on that 
of last year it will be relegated to the rubbish 
heap. Sharpe's Express and Victor look 
well, but are not vet being lifted, as I want 
to save most of the tubers for seed. Duke of 
York and Duchess of Cornwall look promis¬ 
ing. I am trying the latter in the field, as it 
proved so strong with me in the garden lust 
year. The Factor, Scottish Triumph, and 
Up to Late all promise well, so it is to 1>* 
hoped drier and warmer weather will soon set 
in, or the Potato crop will be in jeopardy. 

_Devonian. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Onion mildew. — Please tell me what is the 
matter with the Onions enclosed. One-fourth of the 
bed has gone like the sample sent. Garden h;is been 
well manured and is in good condition. I have not 
used liine for a few years. Do you think the other 
Onions on the bed will go the same way ?—Wrkkin. 

[Your Onion-plants are affected with the 
Onion mould or mildew, by no means an un¬ 
common disease with Onions in various stages 
of growth, but not commonly seen in plants 
so young as vours. It is, possibly, in your 
case, due largely to the cold, wet season, as 
cold is a great generator of such diseases. 
Manuring has little to do with this trouble, 
as we have seen it on Onions on all sorts of 
soils, rich and poor. The best remedy—in¬ 
deed, the only one, so far as is known- is the 
sulphate of copper and lime solution. Get 
1 lb. of well crushed sulphate of copper or 
Milestone, tie it loosely into a piece of 
coarse canvas, and place in a wooden tub. into 
which are put to dissolve it two gallons of 
boiling water. I 11 a pail dissolve 3 lb. of lime. 
When that is clear, pour it into the tub with 
the other. Also dissolve in boiling water 
1 lb. of soft soap, and add that to the other, 
and also three gallons of water. With 
that using a spraying syringe, gently spray 
the Onions, repeating the dressing a fortnight 
later. Tt is always more difficult to deal with 
Onions than with other plants, because of the 
erect, round form of the leafage the liquid 
does not lie on it so readily as on ordinary 
leafage. For that reason it is needful to intro 
duoe the soft soap to make it adhesive. 

If the Onions be gently sprinkled with soapy 
water, and then be thoroughly dusted with 
flowers of sulphur, that may check the fun¬ 
gus, as sulphur is a potent fungicide. Hither¬ 
to we have rarely found remedies to chink 
this mildew, but it has mostly shown itself 
later in the season. One way, as a rule, to 
avoid this trouble where it is very prevalent 
is to sow seeds of the customary spring varie¬ 
ties at the end of August, as bulbs ripening 
in July will keep for several months. The 
Tripolis, or Roecas, are of no use to keep, 
as they soon decay.] 

Leek8.— Get these planted out at once, 
either into trenches prepared as for Celery 
or planting them 6 inches deep with a dibber, 
with just a dash of soil to cover the roots, 
the hole to lx* filled in with the flat hoe later 
on. Last year mv L*eks did not do so well 
as usual, though given the same treatment as 
before. The dry summer may have had some 
tiling to do with it, yet it puzzled me not a 
little. To grow good Leeks, plenty of good 
manure must be at the roots, and" frequent 
applications of manure-water give 11 . If in 
trenches, tile soil must be brought in gradu¬ 
ally. first making sure the roots are right ns 
regards moisture. J. M. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Hard-wooded plants will 
now be outside, sheltered from strong winds, 
on coal-ash beds, to keep worms cut of the 
pots. All Chrysanthemums, including these 
intended for very late blooming, should now 
lx in the flowering pots. Raising seedlings is 
a simple matter, and if the seeds are sown in 
February in heat, pricked off, the seedlings 
started separately, and shifted on into 
6-inch pots, they will carry one good flower, 
and prove both interesting and useful, especi¬ 
ally for grouping, as seedling plants generally 
retain healthy foliage up to the last. There 
is the chance, though a remote one, of obtain¬ 
ing something worth keeping, hut, apart from 
that. Chrysanthemums may produce useful 
decorative' subjects when treated as annuals. 
Wbcie large flowers are wanted true to form 
and colour, second crown buds are best. 
There will lx* a good deal of tying to do, ao 
wind has a shattering effect if the plants are 
exposed. Do not overwater recently potted 
plants. Look over Salvias and other things 
planted outside, with the view to lifting in 
September, and stop strong-growing shoots 
as the dull, damp weather is giving an impe¬ 
tus to growth that will lx? as well checked. 
Winter-flowering plants should have every 
attention now, especially such useful subjects 
as Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. Keep them 
moving now, and shift into larger pots when 
necessary. Turfv loam, leaf-mould, and 
peat—the half, at least, to be loam, made 
sufficiently porous with sand—will grow these 
and other winter-flowering plants welL All 
these things will do now in a low pit, kept 
reasonably close for a time, and afterwards 
hardened by exposure. 

Cucumbers in frames.— Keep the growth 
thin, and pinch all young shoots one leaf 
beyond the fruit. Cut all fruits when large 
enough for use. A top-dressing of good loam 
and manure will l>e helpful now'. Give water 
when required to settle it down, and the roots 
will soon work into the top-dressing. Venti¬ 
late early in the morning, at the back of the 
frame, and make use of the sunshine by clos¬ 
ing early in the afternoon, after sprinkling 
with water which ha6 stood in the sun all 
day. Do without shade, as far as possible, 
though if we ever, get bright weather again 
a little shade in the middle of the day may 
be useful, if the plants appear distressed. 
So long as the leaves keep fresh do not. 
shade. Red-spider may be kept down by 
closing early with a saturated atmosphere. 

Lats Melons in framss.-If the heat de¬ 
clines too much, place linings of warm manure 
round the bed, though if we get warm weather, 
with bright sun, this may not lx* necessary. 
Set the crop, as far ns possible, all together, 
otherwise one or two fruits may get the lead 
and the others fail to swell. Four good fruits 
on a plant, except in the case of small-fruited 
varieties, may be enough. Stop all laterals 
when the fruits are set. The main leaves 
are the most important, and these should be 
kept healthy and vigorous. Melons, if the 
ventilation is right, should not require shad¬ 
ing. A little ventilation along the back of 
the frame, as soon as the sun shines full 
upon it, will keep the foliage strong and 
healthy. Do not water near the main stem. 
Close early in the afternoon—say, about 3.30 
or 4 p.m. 

An itsrn in Pins culturs.— Occasionally a 
plant or two may refuse to show fruit at the 
proper time. The best way we have found of 
dealing w’ith these is to disroot, cutting away 
a piece of the bottom of the root stem, re¬ 
moving at the same time several of the bot¬ 
tom leaves, and dropping the plants deeper 
into the pots and using fresh, turfy loam, 
suitably enriched with manurial matters, 
potting firmly and then plunging in bottom 
heat, keeping the soil just moist, and the 
atmosphere moist and close, shading if the sun 
is bright. Then roots will form higher up 
tli * buried sterns in a few days, and the check 
of disrooting will throw' the plants into fruit. 
Feeding the fresh, young roots will push the 
fruits on rapidly. 

Cathsrlng Psachss. — If required for 
travelling, gather before quite ripe. A little 
force applied by the pressure of the fingers 
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at the back of the fruits will cause them to 
part from the stalk without showing a finger 
mark, as the fruits are quite firm at the back. 

Value of the main leaves to Vines.— The 
main leaves are the best workers, and, if they 
are numerous enough to form a good canopy 
over the fruit, do not permit the sublaterals 
to interfere with their work. One may judge 
from the substance and size of the main 
leaves what the character of the Grapes will 
be when ripe, and they indicate also the con¬ 
dition of the roots. If the leaves are firm 
and good, and mounted on short, substantial 
footstalks, we may reasonably conclude both 
roots and foliage are doing their work well. 
Ventilation just now is the first and most im¬ 
portant item of culture, and second only is 
the question of feeding by rich top-dressings 
on the surface. 

Potting Strawberries for forcing.— Two- 
thirds rather heavy loam, and the other third 
made up of old manure, a little bone meal, 
soot, a dash of old mortar, with, perhaps, a 
6mall quantity—not exceeding 1 lb. per 
bushel —of artificial plant food, all well 
blended together, make a good compost. 
Pot firmly, and keep the crown of tire plant 
up so that the foliage rests on the surface 
of the soil. Use 6-inch pots, well drained. 

Ferns In the house. —There ought to be no 
difficulty in keeping these plants in health 
now, but if Ferns are purchased, do not buy 
these plants which have reached their full 
limit of growth, and are beginning to go off a 
little at the base. Choose plants which have 
still some growth to make, and are capable 
of doing it, and the plants will last through 
the summer. 

Outdoor garden. —The budding of Roses, 
Thorns, and other ornamental shrubs should 
be moved rapidly forward now the bark works 
freely. Everybody with a garden should 
learn to propagate all the shrubs and plants 
it contains. Some failures will, probably, be 
met with at first, but perseverance- in "this, 
ns in all other things, has its reward. Layer¬ 
ing is quite as important a means of propa¬ 
gation as grafting or budding. At this season 
layering is thought, by some, to apply only 
to Carnations, but many things besides Car¬ 
nations may be layered now. The Clematis 
family is usually grafted, and that is one 
reason why go many plants die ; but layering 
now will give better results, so far ns length 
of life is concerned. Wistarias may l>e 
layered now, and any other plant difficult to 
strike from cuttings.* There is work to do in 
Pegging down straggling plants, and staking 
others which ought to lx? kept in an erect 
position. Do not permit a weed to grow either 
in the lawn or in beds or walks. This, of 
course, means incessant effort, but it brings 
satisfaction with it. 


Fruit garden.— Do not plant Strawberries 
in loose, recently manured ground. Such 
plants grow freely, but do not ripen the 
crowns, and are barren, or blind, as it is 
termed. There is no better way of prepar¬ 
ing for Strawberries than trenching the land 
up and manuring it in winter and taking a 
crop of early Potatoes ofT it. Give a light top 
dressing of short stuff after the Potatoes come 
off in July. Fork it in, and then plant the 
Straw berries, after giving the surface a good 
treading. There line been some discussion 
lately about the value of summer pruning 
fruit-trees. Of course, no one will summer 
prune orchard trees, but all trees grown on 
w-alLs or under any restriction of growth 
should have the young shoots thinned and 
shortened. If all the wood made by a trained 
or restricted tree during summer is to be left 
till the winter pruning, there will be, trouble 
in the future. At the same time, do not be in 
a hurry to prune such trees as Apples and 
Pears. Leave them till the wood is getting a 
little firm at the base. The end of this month 
is generally a suitable time. 

Vegetable garden. —In consequence of the 
almost constant showers, growth is rampant, 
and if there comes a sudden period of dryness, 
we must be prepared to mulch such things as 
Peas, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, etc. Peas want 
sunshine to fill the pods, but to obtain a 
second crop from Marrow Peas all pods should 
be gathered as soon as old enough to use. 
Vegetable Marrow's also should be cut when j 
young, or production ceases. If Broad Beans 
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are cut dow'n and mulched when all the pods 
are gathered, the plants will break out from 
the bottom and produce a good second crop. 
Late Broccoli may still be planted, if the 
plants are strong. Draw earth up to the 
stem of the first planted lot. Continue the 
planting of Celery. Blanch the early rows 
with paper and soil. Start with paper first, 
and finish off with soil. Weeds must be kept 
down, or they will ruin everything. Dress 
Asparagus beds with artificial manure to 
strengthen the crowns. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July ‘32nd .—In summer-pruning fruit-trees 
Plums and Cherries have been gone over, 
and the breast wood shortened to four leaves. 
Morello Cherries trained on walls are dis¬ 
budded and thinned the same as Peaches, 
and we are now ready to begin upon the 
Pears and Apples. All the weakest shoots, 
where the spurs are crowded, are cut clean 
out, as they are useless, and will do harm by 
overcrowding the foliage. Other shoots not 
required for laying in are shortened to four 
leaves. 

July 23rd .—Budding and layering are mak¬ 
ing good progress, as the weather is suitable. 
A few leaves have been shortened back in 
Tomato-houses, where the fruits are ripening. 
A mulch of Moss litter manure has been 
placed on the surface, in which the rcots 
are working. This saves labour in watering. 
All surplus growth is removed promptly, and 
in span-roofed house, where the plants are 
trained up till they meet under the ridge, the 
leaders are stopped. 

July 24 th .—Made a sowing of winter 
Spinach and a further sowing of Turnips and 
Lettuces, including hardy kinds. Cleared an 
early Cucumber-house. The clearance is very 
effectually done ; nothing is left to harbour 
insects, and the paint will be scrubbed with 
soap and water, and the walls washed over 
with a mixture of lime and sulphur. Cucum¬ 
ber seeds will be sown to raise young plants 
to grow- on for autumn and early winter use, 
when the frame supply is over. 

July 25th .—Made a first sowing of Cab¬ 
bages (early kinds chiefly), which includes 
Ellam’s Early and Enfield Market, an old, 
but, when true, still useful variety. A further 
sowing will be made first week in August. 
These dates suit our district. In the north, 
sow a few days earlier, and later in the south. 
C i kry for main crop is still being planted ; 
red kinds chiefly new 7 . Shifted on a lot of 
seedling Asparagus Sprengeri and A. plu- 
mosus. 

July 3Gfh .~~Early Potatoes are being lifted, 
and the ground will be prepared for Straw¬ 
berries. The ground was trenched and 
manured in the winter, and with a further 
top-dressing and a fork over, and, when dry, 
trodden to give the necessary firmneso, will 
be in good condition for planting. More 
Strawberry plants are selected than are re¬ 
quired for potting, and the surplus is used for 
making new beds outside, the result being a 
good crop fiist season. 

July 27th .—Seedling biennials and peren¬ 
nials are being pricked out 6 inches apart in 
nursery beds, to get strong. The rows are 
12 inches apart, to leave room for hoeing. 
Pricked off a lot of Aralias and Grevilleas. 
These are useful in all stages of their growth, 
and a few seeds sow'n annually keep up the 
supply of useful-sized plants. We still grow 
a few Coleuses, and they are now in good- 
sized pots, and are useful in conservatory. 


Food for pigeons (A. F. G.).— Food in 
variety should be supplied to pigeons, and mav 
consist of Peas (both grey ami white), small 
Beans, Barley, Wheat, and Hemp-seed. In 
order to keep them in health, they should be 
allowed free access to plenty of salt, gravel, 
and old lime mortar. Provide a small heap 
of rather fine gravel, upon which place a lump 
of rock salt, and you will find it will afford 
your birds a constant source of enjoyment in 

E icking it over, while greatly contributing to 
eeping them in good health. 


BOOKS. 


"OUR GARDENS.”* 

This is a new edition of a deservedly popular 
book, in which no change we know of has 
been made on the older edition, except that 
it is a cheaper one. Like so many others, 
this book suffers somewhat from modern ways 
of p; : .nting the illustrations, but in all its 
other parts is an amusing and instructive 
book. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 


Tree-roots spoiling asphalt#.— It lias been de¬ 
cided in the Law Courts that trees must not over¬ 
hang a neighbour’s garden to the detriment of it. 
Can you tell me if the same ruling applies to roots 
of trees damaging the property of adjoining owners? 
1 have an asphalte tennis court, which is entirely 
ruined hy the roots of Kim trees growing in the 
public highway, on the other side of my boundary 
wall. Can I compel the Corporation to compensate 
me for the damage done? If not, can they be com¬ 
pelled to cut off the roots which have upheaved the 
court? I think in the case of boughs overhanging a 
neighbour's gardeu, the owner of the trees is the 
proper person to cut them— is he not?— Texnis-coprt. 

[This is a matter which the Corporation 
assuredly will put right, if you approach 
them in a friendly way, because, if they do 
not, you can make yourself very unpleasant. 
The fact is that you and the Corporation, 
under these circumstances, are joint owners. 
When the roots of a tree penetrate to any 
substantial degree into the soil of any per¬ 
son other than of the planter, that other per¬ 
son becomes a joint owner, and can insist 
upon his or her rights as such. Now, if the 
Corporation will not meet you in a friendly 
way, and relay your damaged asphalte, you 
can proceed to lop off the boughs of the trees 
which overhang your land, and you may cut 
off the roots also on your own side. I think 
that, failing an amicable arrangement, an 
intimation that you will proceed to extremi¬ 
ties of that character will, probably, bring 
the Corporation to book.— Barrister.] 

Hedge eaten by horses.— I live in a self-con¬ 
tained house, adjoining a field where horses and 
cattle are grazing. A wire fence and netting, 4 feet 
high, divide my garden from the field. I have n 
hedge planted close to the fence in my garden, and 
the horses and cattle are eating it and pulling it out 
hy the roots. Am I bound to put up a fence high 
enough to keep them from leaning over and eating 
my plants or can I claim damages from the owner 
of the field? The fence was erected by and belongs 
to me.— Crofton. 

[You are not obliged to fence against your 
neighbour’s horses and cattle, and if they do 
any damage to your fences or garden, or 
otherwise, you can sue their owner for com¬ 
pensation. A man who keeps horses and 
cattle must keep them on his own land by 
whatever means he chooses ; and even suppos¬ 
ing there were no fence or hedge of any sort 
between your land and his, that would not 
save him from the responsibility of paying 
for any damage they might do to your pro¬ 
perty. * He must keep them at home ; if they 
leave his own land and stray elsewhere he 
must pay for the damage {hey do.— Bar¬ 
rister.]* _ 


The United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident 8oolety. — The monthly com¬ 
mittee meeting of this society wRs held at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, 
Westminster, on Monday evening July 8th. 
Mr. Thomas Winter (vice-chairman) presided. 
Five new members were elected, and one 
nominated. The death certificate of Mr. Eli 
Cook, of Letton Court, Hereford, was pro¬ 
duced. The sum standing to his credit in the 
society’s books was passed for payment to his 
nominee, the amount being £36 4s. 4d. A 
lapsed member having reached sixty years of 
age, a cheque for the amount standing to his 
credit, £18 16s. 8d. was sent him. The 
amount paid for sickness during the past six 
months has been rather heavy, compared with 
the corresponding period in 1906, as the 
following figures will show :— 



£ a. d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

February.. 

„ 21 7 0 

February.. 

.. 65 

6 

0 

March 

.. 29 16 0 

March .. 

.. 49 

3 

0 

April 

.. 80 4 0; 

April 

.. 43 

2 

0 

May 

.. 29 8 01 

May 

_ 62 

0 

0 

June . 

.. 20 10 0 
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M 24 
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0 

July ~ 

.. 20 18 e 
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£241 

1 
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* By 8. Reynolds Hole. London : J. M. Dent and Co. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries ami answers are inserted in 
(lAHUKMxn free of charge if correspondents follow thesr 
ntlcs: All communications should be clearly and concis.i t 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of (Jardkmxo, 17, Fur nival-street, Ilolbrnn, 
London, E.C. letters on business should be sent to the 
ri'RUMHKK. The name ami address of the sender arc 
repaired in addition tv any designation he map desire tit 
be used in the paper. When more than one i/iterp is sent, 
each should b’ on a separate piece of paper, awl not more 
than three f/uerics should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should lte.tr in mind that, as (Iakdkmxo has to be 
sent tv press stone time in advance of date, gueri-s cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediatefollowin'f 
thr receipt of their communication. We do not renin to 
qnmes bp post. 

Naming fruit.— Headers who desire our help i >j 
naming Jr ait should bear iu mind th it several specimens 
in different stapes of colour and siz• of the same kind 
fireatip assist, in its determination. We Imre received from 
several correspoiulents staple specimens of fruits for 
miming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences In tween varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is neeessurg that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. MV ran u mint tike 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these onlg when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

May flowering Tulips (Z. M .).-You certainly 
miuht extend the flowering season by late planting 
and, indeed, a much later planting than November- 
but we think it right to say that very late planted 
bulbs invariably lose considerably in height. What 
is possible of accomplishment in this direction is 
best derided by actual experiment, and early Novem¬ 
ber would not be considered late. Planted at that 
time, however, and by giving the plants a shaded 
position, something might be done. More, perhaps 
might be done if you obtain the latest flowering 
varieties. We cannot advise you to try Tulips per¬ 
manently planted. 

Tea Roses for exhibition (S. E. if.).—Twenty- 
four of the best varieties to grow for exhibition 
are: •White Matnnn Coe hot, *Mrs. E. Maw ley 
•Maman Coeht t, *The Pride. •Catherine Mermet 
♦Comtes.se de Nadaillae, ‘Medea, •Poadicea, Mme 
Constant. Soupert, Souvenir de 8. A. Prince, ‘Prides- 
mai'i, Mme. Cusin, •Innoeerite Pirole. Souvenir 
<1 Elisc \ ardon, 'Mine. Jules (iravereaux, ‘Souvenir 
de Pierre Not ting, Mme. lioste, Souvenir d'un Ami, 
Mareeha l Niel, Mme. de Watteville, Marie Van 
Houtte, Annie Oliivier, Niphetos, and Mine. Jean 
Ibipuy. The twelve best of the foregoing are marked 
witli an asterisk, and at least double quantities 
should he grown of these. 

Smut on leaves (Cinnbriana).—There is no trace 
of any fungoid disease on the Azalea leaves sent, but 
they are simply coated with a black deposit, just as 
happens to plants stood out-of-doors under the drip 
of trees within the smoke-laden area of London. 
The leaves have been attacked by thrips, but by itself 
this is not sufficient to account for the trouble. 
From their thin texture they appear to have been 
kept closer, warmer, and moister than is necessary. 
Yours is a question that can only be answered in a 
satisfactory manner by someone ‘on the spot, lienee 
it would lie better to consult a local gardener, and 
bear his opinion on the matter. 

Staging Tea Roses at an exhibition 

(F. It. N ). Keep the best blossoms at the corners and 
the largest in the hack row. Have boxes with deep 
lids, of the regulation size, which is supplied by the 
National Rose Society, and provide yourself with the 
now well-known telescopic tubes. The beauty of a 
show Tea Rose is often aided by the outer or wing 
petals. These arc not tied up -only the centres of 
the Mo soiiis. If one has a specially good flower two 
days la-fore a show, our advice would Ik* to cut it 
and place in a cool, airy room or cellar in a jar of 
water. .Such blooms will last three or four days 
sometimes. We have known of some individual Tea 
Rose blooms that have done duty at three and even 
four exhibitions. 

Pelargoniums for winter flowering (//cater). 
— For producing plants for winter blooming, the best 
way is to take stout cuttings early in the spring -sav, 
March. When rooted, grow them on as haidv as 
possible, shifting into 4‘ inch pots before they' be 
come pot-bound, keeping them close to tfie glass, and 
giving abundance of air. At- the beginning of June 
stand them in a sheltered position in the open air on 
a bed of ashes, pinching the growths w hen of Miflicient 
length, and assisting the roots with liquid-manure 
as soon as the b-inrh pots, which will be large enough 
for the plants to flower in, are becoming pretty well 
filled with roots. A good fibrous loam and some 
coarse sand suit them well. Keep all summer trusses 
of bloom picked off, and remove into a temperature 
of no degs. early in October. Their somewhat root- 
bound condition will induce flowering. During the 
winter a gentle current of air must be given in open 
weather to prevent the plants becoming drawn. As 
to a suitable heating apparatus you should consult 
our advertisement pages. 

Perennials and biennials from seed (Peren¬ 
nial).—As you possess so little ground for making 
nursery beds, you might safely transplant the Pansies, 
Polyanthuses, Antirrhinums, Columbines, and Pent- 
stemons into boxes, while endeavouring to find room 
at the ends of the rows between the fruit-trees for 
the stronger-growing sorts. For example. Canterbury 
Hells, Coreopsis, Delphiniums, Sweet William, and the 
like would only be starved in boxes unless these wore 
of liberal size, and pots would be out of the question, 
unlc-s unremitting care was bestowed upon them. 
The boxes in any ease should be strong, and not less 
than ti inches deep, boxes that are very thin and 
frail are of little use, and quickly warp when exposed 


to the flin t nat mg tom!it ions of heat and moist tire. 
We strongly advise von, therefore, to transplant all 
you possibly can into the open ground. Tin* Antir¬ 
rhinums and Pt ntst. inous may be pot-grown if yon 
Wish it, as fhi.se will probably have to be wintered 
under cover, nub-,, in your district such tilings sui 
vive when left in the open. 

Treatment of Spiraeas (Ennuircr). You say 
nothing as to the condition the Spirals ale in. lienee, 
however willing we are to oblige, our answer can at 
inst be but a general one. The only certainty i> 
that by this time the plants should have made tin- 
greater part of tlieir growth for this season, and if 
they have been neglntid up to now nothing can be 
done to tit them for flowering next spring. Spirn-u:. 
that have been flowered umh r gla. s early in the year 
"liould he protected from Hosts and rutting winds 
tiil they ran be safely planted outside. For this pur 
pose a fairly tnoi. I - not water logged spot should he 
chnsi-n, and. as the Spiruas are liberal feeders, the 
ground previous to planting must lie well dug and a 
good amount of manure incorporated with it. 'liny 
must during t he summer be kept f lear of weeds, and 
take eaie that tln-y at no time sillier from want of 
wattr. Plants that have been forced must be allowed 
two seasons to recoup themselves before lifting again 
for potting, but those that have just flowered in the 
greenhouse at much about the normal period will, if 
planted out directly and carefully attended to, flower 
again the next season. You speak of an accumula¬ 
tion of five ) ears, but do not state if the plants arc 
still in pots. If so. the probability is that they are 
useless, and the only satisfactory solution of the 
matter is to throw them away. 

FRUIT. 

Aphides on Peach-trees (Sundown Lawn).— No; 
the pest attacking your Peach-trees is greenfly. 
Dust the shoots with Tobacco-powder or syiiuge the 
trees well with (juassia extract and soft soap. From 
fhe shoot you send, we should say that, the roots are 
in a very bad condition. Did you make a border for 
the trees? You should have the wall thoroughly 
cleaned and, if need be, pointed afresh if a brick one. 
See art ieh , " Cleansing a Brick Wall," in our isMie of 
September 2t*tli, P.KJli, p. 418, a copy of which can 
be had from the publisher, post free, for lid. You 
will find iu our issue of June 2nd, HNrti, p.‘ 182, in¬ 
structions as to making a Peach-border. 

Peach leaves blistered (Jf. A. E.).-Y T ours is a 
bad ease of what is known as lVaeh-blister— a disease 
from which in cold springs few outdoor trees escape. 

It is the product of a fungus, though doubtless gener¬ 
ated by cold winds and frosts causing disruption of 
the cellular tissues of the then tender leaves. Peaches 
are usually grown on the warmest walls in the 
garden, with the result that they early start into 
growth. 'J I left we get troni warm, sunny days changes 
to fro.-t or cold, biting winds, which injure the 
leafage. The best remedy is found iu gat tiding tin- 
a fleeted leaves gradually, taking the worst first. 
Spraving the trees before the leaf-buds open with 
Bordeaux mixture or sulphate of copper solution also 
does good. 

Overgrown Pear-trees (B. W. B., Cork ).—When 
wall or e.spalier-truined Pear-trees become overgrown 
it hardly does to cut tin m back to their original form 
or dimension*;, as the check is so very great, (b in r- 
ally, the hist eoiiise is to treat them as free-growing 
standards, allowing them to develop heads. Whilst 
that is being done, the lower brandies may be cut 
away if they ale not fruitful. The standard Pear- 
tree, which blooms so abundantly, but does not fiuil, 
would piobablv cany fruit were the bloom spurs 
fbeely thinned some tune before the spring. It is a 
common bt eurivnee over In-re to find sparse crops on 
Pear-1 lets that have been garlands of bloom earlier. 
Your IV-ar trees s cm so old that transplanting is 
likely to kill tln-m. If you want to plant trees else¬ 
where, you Had far better purchase young mu s and 
plant tho.-c. Tices only a few years planted will, of 
course, move well and uii .. if dom- iu the autumn. 

Decaying tree stem (Belfast).--It is jest pos¬ 
sible that your wild Cherty-tree stem may have had 
an elect lie current dow n it at some time and thus 
have caused the great lent in the bark seen oil one 
side of the stem. It seems hardly probable that soil 
lias caused it. We think the considerable decay 
seen in the stem indicates general decay of the whole 
tn-e. You can do no harm by scraping off all decay* d 
wood, and coating what is exposed wood with coal- 
tar once only. The result of this treatment, a year or 
two hence, it Would be interesting to make known. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Carrot-maggot (it. E. II .).—Your Carrot- 
have, no doubt. Ih-iii attacked by the maggot which 
very often does great mischief, and, if not checked, 
will soon ruin the crop. You should pull up and 
burn any roots that are commencing to flag, at the 
same time collecting any grubs you can I'.nd and 
putting them into boiling water. Get a bushel of 
soot and another of lime, ami put them into a tank 
or barrel containing about l<nj gallons of water. Stir 
this well, and allow it to stand for twelve hours, 
then apply the clear water to the surface of the bed, 
well moistening it. If you can, you may add a little 
horse or sheep-manuro to the water, as this will in¬ 
duce the plants to make good growth. 

Vegetable Marrow jam (Improver).— In making 
this jam the syrup should tie made first. To every , 
pint of water add 2 lb. of preserving sugar. Let ( 
both remain in the preserving-pan until the sugar is 
dis-olvtd, then place it on tlit- lire and allow it to boil 
briskly for half-aii-lioiir. 'llirovv in a cup of celd 
water, ami do not touch it again, but when it comes 
tii boiling-point draw it olf the tire and let it settle. 
Skim ott all scum. Having thus made the syrup, put 
in tlu- Marrow, which should he prepared in the fob < 
lowing way: —Reel a not-too-ripe Marrow, icinove the ( 
seeds, cut it according to taste into large or small 
pieces, it should remain one night iu salt-and-w ater. I 
lo the morning drain it on a sieve till the water is j 


mit. Hid it into the boiling syrup, and let it boil till 
quite clear. When done, add the strained juice of a 
I virion. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Doris .—There are many suitable plants, but unless you 
tell us something as to th** space to be covered, it is very 

difficult, to advise.- C. K.— You may be allowed to 

show the Sweet Williams and the Antirrhinums, but not 
the H.*ehscholtzia, which is an annual. Some judges may 
take exception to the Sweet Williams auT Antirrhinums 
as being only biennials all depends on the requirements 
of the Fchedule. They are usually grown as hienn’al*. but 
this's because that is the way to get the best results. 
You will find a long article on th** growing of Mabnaison 

Carnations in our issue of August 18, p. 316.- 

E S. —Any nursery man in your neighbourhood should h« 
ab’e toMipply the Pelargoniums \ou inquire about, or at 
all events he could procure such for you. As to growing 
thuu, you say not hing as to what conveniences you have 

got.- John Mans mid. There is nothing better than 

bore-meal or guano. A great deal depends, however, on 
the soil with which one has to deal.-— O. L. C. —The 
best time to clip Yews is towards the latter end of April. 

- Kelso .—The best, way for such a long sea voyage would 

be to get them well rooted in small pots, and then pack 
in a Wardian case, so that your friend could examine 
them on the way out.—— James Poffeg. — What you send 
is a fasciated stem. This is not at all an uncommon 
occurrence, the stem simply becoming flattened instead of 
retaining the usual cylindrical form. A good example of 

this isfound in the Cockscomb.- Charlton.— 1, No ; keep 

the plant* indoors. Olivias dislike dist urbance at the root, 
and in the case of large plants repotting every second 
year is quite sufficient. 2, You will find the information 
you want in "The English Flower Garden .”——Bally 
cattle.— Judging from the pieces of Strawberry plants you 
send, we should atonce conclude that the plants are very 
old and worn out. Your only remedy- is to make a fresh 
plantation, getting fresh runners from a distance. l>o not 
use the runners from your own plants, as they will only 

disappoint,- <1. B. Cr nick shank.— The Grapes you send 

are certainly scalded. It is a great mistake to overcrop, 
more especially young Vines. Disaster will overtake the 
Vines in time if this is persisted in. Gerard .— 1 The Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, leaves of which you tend, have evi¬ 
dently been kept too close, hence the trouble. Put them 
into a frame, and freely ventilate it ; in fact, leave the 

lights off. nnd the plants will grow out of the trouble.- 

Per. F. Freeman. — Raspberries are increased from the’ 
suckers that you will Ann surrounding the old plants, and 
the Strawberries from layers. See leading article, " Mak¬ 
ing new Strawberry plantations,” in our issue for July It*, 

p. 2t7.- St rfh Kerry — The culprits are, no doubt, 

mice.- E. M. Knox — You give us no information what¬ 

ever to help us in any way: but judging from the plant 
you s*»nd the failure is evidently due to pome c hemical. 
Have you l»®tn using any artificial manure? If so, too 
heavy an application might lie the cause. — II. Lakiiu — 

Please send complete specimens, and pack them dr .- 

Red Cottage.—V.\ idently one of the Bush Honey suckle#, 
which, owing to the unfavourable season, has gone green. 
Kindly send ua a normal flower, and we will do our beat 

to name it for you.- A. If. White.—), You might try in 

the fountain basin Aponogeton distachyon. 2, Why not 
stand the plants in the open air for a week or so ? They 
will take no harm if they are only greenhouse subjects. 
When sending queries, please read our rults as to putting 

each one on a separate piece of paper.- Mrs. G. B. 

Morrison..—), You cannot do better than plant Royal 
Sovereign. 2, For a hedge such as you want, nothing is 
better than the common lldly. Procure strong seedling 
plant*.—■ Red Cottage.— See reply to “ Enquirer” re Straw- 

l>erries failing on p. 209.- An Obi Reader .—The growth 

of the Rose was, no doubt, v ery gross and rampant, and the 
unseasonable, cold weather we have had of late has quite 
crippled it. With warmer weather the plants should 
recover.- Smilux. See illustration and reply to "Holly¬ 

wood ” in our issue of June 30, 1900, p. 238, a copy of 
which can be hod from the publisher, post free, for Ijd. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.- O. M.—\, Phlox setacea var. ; 
2, Dianthus sp. ; 3, Hiericium an rant locum ; 4, Genista 
sagittalis; 5, Scduin Kwersi ; 0, Antirrhinum Asarina ; 7, 
Saxifraga sp. ; 8, Stellaria sp. It is very unfair to send us 
such scraps, in several eases only a single bloom, and 
expect us to name with any certainty. We must hove 
complete Specimens in every case. Kindly see our rules 
ns to the number of plants we undertake to name weekly 

fir any one reader.-IF. II. Tusmi. — Rose had fallen to 

pieces.- Gwiwerg, Mallow We cannot undertake to 

name Roses. You must send them to a specialist. Kindly 
read our rules as to naming plaDts. We only undertake to 
name four specimens, and you Bend us no'less than thir¬ 
teen.——G. /. //.—The Snake-plant (Arum Dranunculus). 

- K. / S.—A very poor starved root of Ilorse-radish. 

-IF. ./. S .—Abutilon Thompsoni, so far as we can judge 

from the poor specimens of root and leaves you send.- 

M. F. Mvmford. —The American Aloe (Agave americana). 
This flowers only once, and after several years’ growth. Let 

the leaves die off naturally.- A. H. Smithers. — )r\nvp, 

- J. II. -The Master wort (Astrantia mojor).- Weaver. 

—One of the varieties of decorative Pelargoniums. Yours 
is a good jpecimen, seeing you have grown it in a window. 

See article on this in our issue of July 6, p. 238.- 

Gerard.— 1, Solanum robustum ; 2, Rosa Harrisoni, the 

semi-double form of the Austrian Brier.- T. A. St urge. 

— One of the forms of Iris squalens.- Onyx.— Liliuni 

pomponium.— Mrs. Pereas, —The Virginian Spiderwort 

(Tradescantia xirginica).- J. M.— Carduus pratensie, 

we think, but should like to Bee a complete plant. 

Name Of fruit.—//. S. T.— Cherry Kentish Red. 


Catalogue received.— F. W. L. Sladen, Ripple 
Court Apiary, Dover .—List of Dees, Queen Bees, and 
Queen-rearing Appliances. 

Book received. —The National Carnation and 
Pieotee Society (Southern Section).—"Thirtieth Annual 
Report for 1936.” 
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FRUIT. 

FIGS: THE SECOND CROP. 

In most gardens it is customary to take- a 
s.*cond crop of fruit from the early forced 
tree** an ordeal they are quite capable of 
undergoing without harm accruing, as the 
Fig, under good management, will bring a 
great quantity of fruit to perfection. Many 
fall into the error of allowing their trees to 
bent* a third crop, but this is to be depre¬ 
cated. as it is eo liable to overtax the ener¬ 
gies of the trees. Trees which are sub¬ 
jected to early forcing annually should never 
be allowed to carry more than two crops in 
one season, and. if a third is taken, the 
p nalty invariably has to he paid the follow¬ 
ing year, either by the trees casting a large 
percentage of their first crop fruits or by their 
showing fruit but sparsely when started into 
growth. Either result causes much annoy¬ 
ance when ripe Figs are required early in the 
year, and there is then no help for it but to 
wait, until the trees have made from 6 inches 
to 9 inches of new growth, when, as a result 
of pinching out the points of the shoots, 
fruits will, in due course, appear at the 
axil of every leaf. This delay can be averted 
if the resolution is formed, and adhered to, 
to take hut two crops only. and. provided 
the root system is under full control, as it 
should be, trees so treated will continue year 
after year to yield most satisfactory results. 
In many instances the second crop of fruit 
will be in that condition, when, having 
flowered and set. they will be entering upon 
what is generally designated the final swell¬ 
ing stage. Now. if the fruits are wanted to 
owe 11 quickly to maturity, they will respond 
and increase in size rapidly, if plenty of heat, 
artificial or solar, is employed, and the ntinos 
phere kept well charged with moisture also. 
Of course, when the fruits begin to exhibit 
signs of approaching ripeness, a drier and 
more buoyant atmosphere becomes requisite, 
hut until then hard forcing may be resorted 
to, if desired. Another matter demanding 
frequent attention is the requirements of the 
roots ill the way of moisture, because, no 
matter whether forcing or not is being 
carried on. they must have ample supplies of 
water. This may be afforded in the shape 
of diluted liquid-manure and guano water 
alternately, and in a tepid condition, suf¬ 
ficient being given on each occasion to tho¬ 
roughly moisten the border to the drainage. 
If tin; roots are restricted to a prescribed 
area, a good mulch of horse droppings and 
cow-manure will encourage myriads of roots 
to the surface, which prove of the utmost ser¬ 
vice by aiding the trees to perfect their crops 
the more quickly and effectually. All signs 
of a third crop should be suppressed by rub¬ 
bing out the young fruits as fast as they ap 
pear, os others will be formed in their proper 
season to form next year’s crop. To ensure 
the wood becoming prop -rly ripened, crowd 
on nil the air it is possible to afford by open¬ 
ing ventilators and doors to their widest ex¬ 
tent as soon as the has been,cleared. 
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The foliag 1 , too. should be frequently 
syringed, as it is important to maintain the 
leaves in a healthy, clean condition until 
they have performed their proper functions, 
and if red spider is present- which is more 
likely to be the case than not—syringe them 
with soft soapy water, with a handful of 
flowers of sulphur added to every four gal¬ 
lons, or with some approved insecticide. 

A. W. 


STRAWBERRY TRIAL AT W1SLEY. 
The trial of Strawberries recently seen at 
Wisley gardens by the fruit committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Soci< tv no doubt owed 
some, of the successful growth and cropping 
to the abundant rains of th° season. The 
soil is simply a solid body of sand, and has in 
it, apparently, not a particle of clay, hence 
it has no adhesiveness. It is generally on 
stiff, retentive soils that Strawberries do 
best, as we have, in years past, had ample 
evidence of. But here is evidence that, with 
sand deeply worked, and well manured, then, 
after being planted, trodden firm, and tin 1 
plants in the spring well mulched, to enabl° 
moisture to be retained. Strawberries will do 
well—at least, for two years. Whether it is 
wise to allow them to remain a third year 
has to be proved. But, all the same, certain 
varieties do there l>etter than others, and a 
specially good selection, judging by the growth 
and cropping seen, are Royal Sovereign, 
robust, and carrying a heavy crop ; Leader, 
a great crop, but having less robust leafage ; 
President, very fine; Monarch, also good; 
Le Gros Sucrce, here the very earliest ; and 
Fillbasket, a huge cropper, and Latest of All, 
also good. Givon’s Late Prolific, generally 
so good, was here a failure. British Queen 
and I)r. Hogg were poor also, as these, as do 
Giititon Park and Lord Suffield. all need 
strong, retentive soil. The Bedford and Bed¬ 
ford Champion, varieties having names easily 
confused, noth robust, had not heavy crops. 
Meiitmore had a good crop of fruit, but wan 
very acid. Both 8t. Antoine de I* ad one and 
St. Joseph, the popular autumn fruiters, were 
also doing well, but the former gave the 
better crop, the fruits being of good size and 
of excellent quality. Several other varieties 
were seen, but the best have been mentioned. 

It is again very interesting to note how few 
really high class novelties in Strawberries 
come into commerce. Still, it will be diffi¬ 
cult to find better from any source than are 
the best ones of to-day. Very recently a 
Strawberry was put into commerce under the 
name of Kentish Favourite. It was exhibited 
at the Temple Flower Show as quite new, 
and at a recent meeting of the fruit commit¬ 
tee was again shown, and by a small vote ob¬ 
tained an award of merit. When fruit and 
plants of it were exhibited at the Temple 
show, Mr. Laxton declared it to be Leader. 
When the fruit committee went to Wisley on 
the 5th inst., not a member knew that the 
variety so named was growing there. Leader 
was first seen, as it came soonest in the rows. 
The other was seen afterwards, and then 


every member came at once to the cniulit- 
j sion that the two were identical. Leader 
I had previously obtained an award of merit. 

| The later award, under the name of Kt nti-li 
I Favourite, will, of course, have to be rail- 
celled. Necessarily the committee will have 
j to inquire how- the variety came into com 
! merce under the later appellation. No doubt 
J all who have purchased plants have done so 
j in the belief that they were of a new and 
distinct variety. A. I). 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Injury to Pear tree. -(’mild you kindly li t me 
know what has affected my Marie Louise Pear-tree? 
j It is a young, healthy three-year old tree on a south 
; wall, and has made pood prow I h this season, hut the 
I fruit has not set. and suddenly one day. about a 
month ago, seemed struck all on one side, as you 
1 will see hy enclosed pieces. The main stem is unin¬ 
jured. hut several points on both sides seem to he 
I dying oil. Is it an insert at work, or has it been 
struck by lightning? Is it likely to recover, or had 
i I better burn it ?- T. TlTK. 

, [The piccp* of IVar-wood you M-nd arc no 
dried up and shrivelled as to render it im 
■ possible to state definitely the cause of their 
j dying. We can find no trace of the larva of 
| the pith moth, neither is there any sign of 
j the brown rot so far as we can judge 

j from thp dried state of the leaves and wood, 
j We should hardly think the injury was 
caused by lightning, a* in this ease the whole 
j of the tree would, no doubt, have suffered 
more or less. Were it not for the fact that tie* 

| wood began suddenly to die we should he in 
I dined to think the roots had got into some 
j thing of an injurious nature, but, under the 
j circumstances, we are somewhat perplexed. 

I In any case, we advise the lifting of the tree 
in the autumn, and if the root system is found 
I in a healthy condition replant it ; but if not 
burn it. In the meantime, cut off all dead 
| and dying pieces of wood and burn them. 

I cutting back in all cases to living and healthy 
j wood.] 

I Cherries (dessert) turning yellow - PJca.-c t ♦ II 
me the reason for the.w Cherries falling? There w;i> 
j a fine crop on the tree, and suddenly many of (hem 
. have turned white and fallen off. Could it have been 
I caused by frost or blight ? It is a White Heart 
I Cherry, and on a wall facing west. The foliage is 
very healthy. — E. P. (J. 

| [Your Cherries are falling as a result of the 
; kernels, or germs, in the stones or wed vessels 
I being imperfectly formed. Cherries usually 
i east a certain percentage of their fruits at 
I what is termed the stoning period, when all 
! that were injured hy frost or cold winds at 
I the blossoming period fail to stone properly, 

! and ultimately fall. Cherry-trees will also 
j sometimes relieve themselves in this way 
I when an unusually heavy crop of fruit has 
| set. When the casting of fruit is persistent 
year after year then the cause may safely be 
j attributed to want of lime in the soil. All 
fruits which have their seeds enclosed in a 
j hard shell, usually designated the stone, re 
quire lime in some form or other to enable 
them to perfect the same, and when this i«, 
| not present naturally, it is usual to afford it 
in the chape of old lime rubble, bones, bone- 
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meal, or a combination of bone-meal, super¬ 
phosphate of lime, and muriate of potash, 
mixed in the proportion of lj parts each of 
the two first named to 2 parts of the last. As 
your tree is in a healthy condition we should 
be inclined to think that the embryos were 
injured by frost, unless you have had 
previous trouble with the tree, when the de¬ 
ficiency of lime theory would apply, and the 
suggested treatment be adopted.] 

Apple-trees unhealthy ! enclose a few leaves 
oft an espalier Apple-tree, which show a whitey sub¬ 
stance and are shrivelling. Do you think it is due to 
the wet, cold season, and what can I do to improve 
its health? There have been slight traces of woolly 
aphis, which 1 have cleared of! here and there. 
Would lime dug in around the roots do good, or do 
you think it has been over-manured? I want to get 
it right for next Season. For my other Apples, some 
bearing and some not, would you recommend lime to 
sweeten the soil, alter this rain so continuous? I 
propose at the beginning of winter to give a good 
top-dressing of manure, lime, and soot mixed, to en¬ 
courage fibrous growth. Am I right ?— Wm. H. Lewis. 

[The leaves of vour Apple-tree are affected 
with the fungoid disease known as the Apple 
or powdery mildew. Extremes of tern 
perature are generally responsible for its 
appearance, and the cold, ungenial weather 
of the past three months has, no doubt, 
caused an outbreak in many other localities. 
The best remedy is sulphur in some form or 
other, and as you have but one tree affected, 
first dissolve 4 oz. of soft soap in hot water, 
then add a good double handful of flowers 
of sulphur and thoroughly mix all together. 
This done, add enough soft water to make 
three gallons, and syringe both the upper and 
under surface of the leaves of the tree with 
it. Wash with clean water in the course of 
a day or so. and if the fungus is not dead re¬ 
peat the application. Lime would certainly 
help to sweeten the soil if it is in a sour 
state, but the above is no doubt the true 
cause of attack. We, therefore, advise you 
to do no more than is suggested until the 
autumn arrives, when you may apply the top 
dressing you mention. As a further precau¬ 
tion you should also spray the trees on the 
conclusion of pruning with caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion, and again just before the trees show 
signs of growth. Regarding the woolly aphis, 
or American blight, dress all parts of the tree 
affected with it during the winter months, 
either with paraffin emulsion or the before- 
mentioned caustic wash, applying and well 
working it into the rough portions of wood 
and bark, or wherever the insects are lurk 
ing, with a half worn-out paint brush. In the 
summer months stray patches of the insects 
may be destroyed by just brushing them with 
a little petroleum, being careful to use no 
more of the oil than is necessary to despatch 
them in ease injury to the tree may result. 
For the American blight, dressing the trees 
with neat’s foot oil has been found a sure 
remedy.] 

Raspberries In poor condition. -Can you tell 
me what is wrong with these Raspberries (.Superla¬ 
tive)? They prow stronp and well, but a sort of 
mildew or fungus comes on the leaves*, as enclosed, 
and the fruit does not fill. Then the new canes, as 1 
write (early in July), grow so stronp they nearly top 
the old ones, and these new canes often blossom, and 
give fine fruit late in autumn; but. on the whole, the 
crop is poor and nothing like what it should he. 1 
have mulched them well, and they look the picture 
of health, except for those that are crumpled up a 
little. Please say if there is any remedy or if you 
think they are overfed? These last two seasons we 
have had a bitter wind in June, which may have 
blighted the blossoms. Should I spray early in the 
season to check this blight?—K erry. 

[We can find no sign of mildew on the 
leaves sent, but they have the appearance of 
having been buffeted about considerably by 
the cold, rough winds which have boon so 
prevalent of late. The reason why the fruits 
have <set so imperfectly is, we think, also due 
to adverse weather effects, and not in any 
way to a peculiarity of the variety. It 
is rather unusual for the young canes to fruit 
the same season, but we have witnessed such 
a thing before now. Of course, when the 
canes made during the previous season are 
cut down, say in February, the young canes 
made then always fruit in autumn ; but this 
is, of course, done purposely, and with the 
view of obtaining a late crop. If your canes 
would only set and carry a full crop at the 
proper period you would not be further 
troubled in this way. As regards the 
growth of the voung jetmes being equril to that 
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of the old ones, this is no more than it should 
be. As a rule, most people complain that 
their Raspberry canes are lacking in vigour, 
and not the reverse ; still, if you consider 
you have over-fed them, omit mulching next 
winter, and note the result. As the canes 
are so vigorous they will require to be well 
thinned at pruning time, in February next, 
allowing not more than five to a stool if they 
are to be tied to stakes, or so that they will 
be 9 in. apart if tied to a trellis, and leave 
them 5 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in. in height. If favoured 
with more propitious weather conditions 
another season they will, no doubt, flower and 
set fruit in a satisfactory manner.] 

Fruit-trees on walls not bearing. -1 have a 
large, walled garden, with fruit-trees, mostly Plums, 
Cherries, and Pears, against the walls. A narrow 
border at foot of wall has been planted with Violets 
for several years close up to stems of trees, and, 
from fear of injuring roots of trees, this border has 
not been remade sinee planted. Latterly the trees 
have not borne well. Would it not he better to take 
away Violets and dress ground round trees? — 
Skisdon. 

[Remove the Violets, by all means, ns .soon 
as you can, as nothing is more prejudicial to 
the welfare of wall fruit-trees than to crop 
the border close up to the wall. It would be 
all the better if fruit-trees could have the 
entire border to themselves, but- this is pos¬ 
sible under exceptional circumstances only. 
AL1 the same, a space of 3 feet in width 
should be left quite clear under fruit walls 
for the purpose of affording mulchings, water, 
and in attending to the trees generally, and, 
under good cultivation, this portion of the 
border soon Incomes filled with roots. No 
doubt when you lift the Violets you will find 
the soil both dry and in an exhausted condi¬ 
tion. A good soaking of water will remedy 
matters, and if a mulch of strawy litter is 
placed on the surface afterwards the soil 
will not- dry out so quickly again. Regarding 
the matter of exhausted soil, nothing can l>e 
done until the autumn, when you should re¬ 
move as much of it as you can, beginning at 
the surface and working down until you find 
plenty of roots, and replace it with fresh com¬ 
post. Between now and then prepare as much 
of the new soil as you think you will require, 
and let it. consist of one half turfy loam, with 
enough charred refuse, turf parings from 
walks and drives, sweepings from the same 
which have been lying by for some time, added 
to form the remaining half. To each cart¬ 
load of this add a barrow load of lime rubble. 

1 cwt. $-inch bones, and 4 c*wt. bone-meal. 
Mix all thoroughly, and protect from rain 
until required for use. Make the new com¬ 
post quite firm when placing it about the 
roots, and, when finished, mulch the surface, 
giving a good watering previously, should the 
compost lie dry. This mode of treatment 
should restore your trees to health again, and 
induce a fruitful condition.] 

Morello Cherries failing —For several years 
my Morello Cherries have turned yellow and dropped 
ott when ubjut half developed. 1 was advised not. to 
prune them, whieh directions I followed, and had a 
large crop this year. About ten days .ago they 
turned yellow, and about 75 per rent, have fallen 
off. Can you tell ine the cause? I have dressed 
them well with stable-manure ami with bricklayers' 
rubble.—H. C. 

[As your CherrievS have behaved in the 
manner indicated for several years past, it 
seems that the trouble must lie at the roots, 
and, in all probability, as a result of the 
soil they are planted in being deficient of 
lime. The latter is most, essential for all 
kinds of fruits whose seeds are enclosed in 
hard shells, and, without it, they are unable 
to perfect them properly. Some of the fruits 
may have dropped ns a result of the flowers 
being injured by the inclement, weather at the 
blooming period, but the above is, no doubt, 
the true cause. The remedy is to lift the 
roots in the autumn—say, end of October— 
and either replace the excavated soil with a 
more suitable compost or mix a fair pro¬ 
portion of lime rubble in a fairly fine state, 
und some bone-meal with it, and a few' bar¬ 
row-loafs of turfy loam also, if you can spare 
it. Sometimes the evil can be cured by dress¬ 
ing the surface of the ground to as far as the 
roots extend with freshly-slaked lime in the 
winter months, applying sufficient to well 
whiten the soil and lightly forking it in. Two 
ounces of superphosphate of lime per square 
yard, applied in the spring, are also bene¬ 
ficial. 


Figs bursting.-I have two Fig-trees-one in a 
border under glass and the other also under glass in 
a tub. The former (Violette Sepor) has some fine 
fruits, but these hurst at the base before ttiey are 
perfectly ripe. Brown Turkey, in the tub, fruits well, 
but the fruits have a tendency to become mildewed 
when they attain a good size and before they are 
ripe, and many of the fruits are quite brown with a 
rust. They never take on tlie bloom that is seen on 
Figs. Will you kindly tell me the cause of these 
defects, and the remedy for the same?- Virts. 

[The bursting, or what, we suspect is the 
splitting of the skins of your Violette Sepor 
Fig is, no doubt, due to the presence of too 
much moisture in the border, and the same 
in the atmosphere of the house, as is evi¬ 
denced by the mildewing or decay in the 
fruits of Brown Turkey. In future, give no 
more water to the roots of the Violette Sepor 
when the fruits are approaching maturity 
than will keep the leaves from flagging, and 
maintain a dry, warm atmosphere in the 
house, accompanied with ample ventilation. 
You should then have no further trouble in 
this direction, and the fruits will also assume 
the purplish bloom you desire. With regard 
to Brown Turkey, the fruits of this variety 
do not take on any bloom. When allowed to 
remain on the tree until fully ripened, the 
tfkins crack in all directions, and the fruits 
become veritable balls, so to speak, of 
luseiousncss. requiring most careful handling 
when gathering, otherwise the skins will 
leave the flesh. If wanted to travel, they must 
be gathered before they reach this stage, but, 
if grown for home consumption only, allow 
them to hang as long os possible, and sever 
the stalks with a pair of Grape scissors when 
gathering them. In this case, too. water 
with care at the finishing stage, and cease 
giving stimulants once the fruits exhibit 
signs of approaching ripeness.] 

Plum and Apple-leave* unhealthy. -Cun you 
tell me what is wrong with the piece of lMum-tree en¬ 
closed? It was put in last autumn. How should it lx* 
treated? Also the Apple? The ground was new to 
cultivation, and is on sand. — Mrs. Ham. 

[The shoots of both Plum and Apple-trees 
are infested with caterpillars and aphides. 
The insects having disappeared, the trees are 
endeavouring to recover themselves from the 
check, as is evidenced by the young growth 
made at the tips of the shoots, and they will, 
no doubt, now remain free from further 
nttaek. However, to make certain of this, 
you had better syringe the trees at once with 
Quassia extract, or any kind of insecticide 
you may have by you, and see that both the 
under and upper surfaces of the leaves are 
thoroughly wetted. Next winter spray the 
trees with caustic alkali solution, Ao the 
ground the trees are planted in has been 
broken up recently, an occasional root water¬ 
ing will lx* beneficial, particularly during hot, 
dry weather. If not already done, place a 
mulch of littery manure nit inch or so in 
thickness over the roots of the trees, which 
will conserve moisture, keep the roots cool, 
aud favour the more rapid production of new 
rootlets.] 

Fruit prospects in South Hants.— In spite 
of one of the most unseasonable springs and 
early summer months, I have one of the best 
crops of fruit, especially stone fruits, that 
I have had for a good many years. It is 
nothing new to get good crops of Apples and 
Pears, but it is. quite a new thing to s?e the 
Plum-trees, Peaches, Apricots, etc., loaded 
with fruit. Last winter I grubbed up a great 
many Plums, Damsons, etc., that had not 
borne half-a-dozen fruits in as many years, 
and now I have* a good many needing support 
to the branches. During the time the Apri¬ 
cots and Peaches were in bloom, there was 
scarcely a night without frost, and the days 
continuously cold, yet the set of fruit is even 
better on the open-air, fully exposed trees 
than it is on trees on sheltered walls. An 
Apricot-tree that was put out for experiment 
as an open-air standard has a nice lot of fruit 
on it, although at the time it was in bloom 
I did not think that one could have escaped. 
—James Groom, Gosport. 

Using caustic alkali solution —You would 

confer a great benefit upon gardeners generally if 
you could publish the means of lining caustic alkali 
solution for fruit-trees without danger to person nr 
clothes, for I find that gardeners are so impressed by 
tlie warnings which are given against allowing the 
solution to touch hands or clothes that they refuse to 
use it on the ground of the danger to one or other 
or both?-R ed House. 
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WEIGELAS OR BUSH HONEY¬ 
SUCKLES. 

These are now, by botanists, referred to the 
genus Diervilla, but the name of Weigela is 
too firmly fixed to be done away with. The 
Weigelas are natives of China and Japan, 
and, from some three or four species, lias 
sprung the great number of garden varieties, 


low-like leaves of the white flowered variety, 
Candida, and the large, roundish leaves, 
whitish on the undersides, of W. hortensis 
nivea. To the late Robert Fortune we are 
indebted for tho introduction of W. rosea, 
now, however, known by the specific name of 
florida; and the more vigorous growing W. 
amabilis, also changed to W. grandiflora. 
From these and W. japonica have sprung all 
those varieties with white or rose-coloured 
blossoms, while those of a deeper colour, 
such as the red and claret-crimson kinds, 



Weigela variegata. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Ilaslemere 


some of which are among the most beautiful 
of our flowering shrubs. Weigelas are per¬ 
fectly hardy, not at all particular as to soil 
or situation, provide a wide range of colour 
in the blossoms, and, in some varieties, at 
least, keep up a display of bloom for a much 
longer period than most of our spring flower¬ 
ing shrubs. Foliage distinctions, too, claim 
recognition for there are two or three* varie¬ 
gated varieties, one of which is herewith 
illustrated; another. Looymnnsi aurea. 
whose leaves are of an entire golden hue ; 
while there is a wide range between the Wil¬ 
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owe this distinguishing feature to the influ¬ 
ence of W. floribunda. 

The original species are now difficult to 
obtain, but not so the garden varieties, the 
principal trouble being among the numer 
ous forms to select-say, a half-dozen—that 
can lx* obtained from almost any nursery 
where flowering shrubs arc grown. Of white- 
flowered varieties may 1 m* mentioned the 
rather upright-growing W. Candida, with un¬ 
usually long and somewhat narrow leaves ; 
W. hortensis nivea, a spreading shrub with 
very handsome blossoms ; while the varie¬ 


gated leaved form herewith shown has flowers 
nearly white. Of pink or rose-coloured 
flowers the best, at least, of the common 
kinds, is Abel Carricre, one of the many 
good things that wc owe to M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, and which may be regarded as a 
much-improved form of W. rosea. Beside 
these there is an carlv-flowered variety (by 
some regarded as a species) bearing the name 
of praecox, whose blossoms are also of a 
rosy hue. There are, besides this, newer 
forms of this section, but at present not 
widely distributed. Of deep-coloured blos¬ 
soms the variety Eva Rathke stands out from 
all the rest. The flowers, of a bright claret- 
crimson colour, are borne more or less from 
spring till autumn. A group of it at Kew 
was, on midsummer-day, laden with bios-* 
soms, while when a first-class certificate was 
given it by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
now fourteen years ago. the specimens to 
which the award was made were shown as 
late as the end of August. Another good 
deep-coloured variety, but, to my mind, not 
nearly the equal of Eva Rathke, is Laval lei. 

Weigelas are very frequently to Ik* met with 
in the choked up shrubbery, where, it must 
Ik* confessed, they hold their own pretty well, 
often at the expense of less vigorous neigh¬ 
bours. Under such conditions they are, 
however, by no means seen at their best, and 
a much better effect is produced when they 
are grouped on the Grass, as the lowermost 
branches will then dispose themselves in a 
pleasing and informal manner on the turf. 
Where space is more limited, an isolated 
specimen on the lawn is very beautiful. For 
a selection of three I should name Candida, 
white ; Abel Carricre, rose ; and Eva Rathke, 
claret-crimson. If planted as a border or 
screen plant, the somewhat spreading habit 
of the Weigela should be borne in mind, and 
ample space allowed it. Weigelas may also 
with advantage be employed for clothing a 
wall or fence, if the main branches are 
secured thereto, and the others allowed to 
dispose themselves at will. The variety Abel 
Carricre used to screen a long wooden fence 
in the Ashburnham Park nursery of Mr. 
William Bull, at Chelsea, now completely 
built over. Weigelas have of late years be¬ 
come very popular for flowering under glass, 
and at most of the spring meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society they are repre¬ 
sented. The one most generally grown for 
this purpose is Eva Rathke, sometimes as 
standards and at others in bush form. 

Weigelas are not at all particular as to 
soil or situation, but. still, the most favour¬ 
able conditions for them are a good, fairly 
moist, yet effectually drained, loam, and a 
sunny spot. Propagation may be effected by 
layers, while cuttings are not at nil difficult 
to strike. Two different kinds of cuttings 
may Ik employed ; the growing shoots can. 
about midsummer, or soon after, when they 
have lost their succulent character, and be¬ 
come slightly woody, be taken off at a length 
of 4 inches to 6 inches, and inserted into 
well drained pots of sandy soil. Placed in a 
frame, kept close, and shaded from the sun, 
they will root in about six weeks. Another 
method is to take the cuttings towards the 
end of September or in October, and put 
them into a border in the open ground. For 
this purpose the cuttings should be about a 
foot long, two-thirds of the entire length 
being buried in the soil. Seeds, too, are 
often ripened, and germinate readily if sown 
in pans or boxes and placed in a cold-frame, 
or even sown in a bed outside. This method 
cannot be relied upon for the increase of any 
particular variety, but still many pretty 
forms are sure to crop up. X. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Broom, increasing -Can I grow the common 
yellow Broom from cuttings? If so, when is the best 
time for making them?—(J. M. Conyreakk. 

[Common Broom being somewhat difficult to 
transplant, it is far better to raise from seed, 
which may be sown during the spring months. 
Broom grows very quickly, if you see to it 
that it is protected from rabbits.] 


Index to Volume XXVIII. The binding covers 
(price Is. Ed. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (.'Id., 
post free, 3jd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

8 AXIFRAGA COTYLEDON. 

Under this head are to be found some of 
the most beautiful and showy of the early 
summer-flowering Saxifrages, plants of the 
easiest possible cultivation, and producing 
in due time their fine panicles of snowy bios 
sums of about 18 inches high, the individual 
flowers of which are more or less freely 
spotted with crimson or some colour akin. 
The two forms most frequently seen in culti¬ 
vation are known as S. c. pyramidalis and 
S. r. nepalensis, the latter name quite a mis¬ 
nomer, I believe. The plant grown, and for 
years sold under this name, was made quite 
a feature as a market pot plant some thirty 
or more years ago. Thus grown and 
specialised, it was particularly pleasing. As 
flowering plants for the rock garden in May 
and June, or ns pot-plants for the cold house, 
ibis Saxifrage produces an effect by no means 
common among alpine plants. The members 
of this set, in common with not a few other 
species of the genus, first make rosettes of 
flowering size, and, having flowered, perish, 
producing offsets at the base to j>erpetuate 
their kind. The length of time required to 
build up a flowering rosette depends upon 
the size of the offset and the method of grow¬ 
ing it on. Any attempt at starving the 
plants in the early stages only lends to a 
smaller pyramid of flowers in the end, and a 
more liberal treatment not only provides a 
much more handsome spike of flowers, but, 
what is equally important, a batch of off¬ 
sets of large size and greater vigour that 
mav be more quickly flowered in their turn. 

The system of growing the plants in pots 
throughout is bv no means the l>cst pos¬ 
sible, for unless the young plants receive good 
treatment, they not infrequently get into a 
stunted condition, when their progress is very 
clow. The following method I have found 
much the best for building up the finest 
lost ties in the shortest time: Arrange a 
small bed or frame by placing ordinary G-ineh 
w id.* floorboards on edge, and, having filled the 
bed to 4 inches deep with ordinary builders’ 
sand, made rather firm and moist, prick out 
the offsets in one, two, or more sizes, accord¬ 
ing to quantity, the largest being arranged 
not nearer than 8 inches apart. The young 
plants take to their quarters very quickly, 
and, if kept well watered, rosettes of large 
size will result in one season. I have grown 
rosettes nearly as large a« an ordinary dinner 
plate by these simpl * means, and ouch pro¬ 
duce offsets of good size also. In early 
autumn the strongest rosettes should lx* 
potted in loam, sand, and old mortar; or, 
failing this, very gritty material, into which 
broken brick has entered largely. 

At the present time the plants that have 
flowered this spring are producing their 
young rosettes, and those requiring the best 
results with the least trouble, should adopt 
the simple method of increase referred to 
above. It is not generally recognised that 
many of these Saxifragas delight in free sup- 
lilies of moisture during the growing season, 
and. with good drainage, such supplies may 
1 m* given with advantage. Where it is de¬ 
sired to give the plants their permanent posi¬ 
tions in the rock garden, care should be 
taken that ample moisture is provided for 
during their season of growth. Thus freely 
grown, a much larger display of the snowy 
plumes this plant provides is made possible, 
and the plant is certainly worthy of the 
attention. " E. Jenkins. 


Heliotropes for winter blooming.— Helio¬ 
tropes are not frequently regarded in the 
light of winter flowering subjects. We think 
of their sweetness and beauty in the green¬ 
house or garden in July, and forget that if 
only we care to go to the trouble and 
specialise them they may be had in bloom 
iu Oc tober, and will, in a warm house, flower 
more or less the winter through. Just as we 
prepare for winter blooming other things, 
like Pelargoniums for instance, by potting 
them on in good material composed of loam 
and leaf-mould and half rotted manure, 
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pinching the flower-buds off as they appear 
before September, and giving the plants the 
benefit of a frame wherein they may ripen 
their wood, so we may have the same results 
with the fragrant Heliotrope. I have found 
that for most purposes 5-inch pots are large 
enough, and into these young plants which 
were struck this spring may be put at once. 
Old plants, denuded of their buds, and en¬ 
couraged during the next few months with 
liquid manure, will often bloom very well in 
winter, but it is to young plants that we 
must look for the best blossoms.— Leahurst. 


VALUE OF SOOT. 

As a stimulant for Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Cinerarias, Primulas, Begonias, 
Melons, and Cucumbers, soot imparts a 
glossy dark-green foliage and healthy vigour 
to the plants. This in itself in some measure 
is a preventive of pests and disease, which 
are often the result of a weakened constitu¬ 
tion. Onions braird more quickly and with 
greater vigour if soot is sown in the drills ; 
if it is scattered broadcast on the foliage, 
afterwards at intervals, when washed off by 
rains, it keeps “the fly” away, consequently 
there is no maggot. This applies also to the 
Carrot-flv, Celery-fly, Turnip-flv, etc., as 
well as the leaf-miner, so prevalent on 
Chrysanthemums, Marguerites, Cinerarias, 
etc/ All the Brassica family receive protec¬ 
tion and stimulating benefit from a liberal 
application of soot. As a prevention or eradi- 
eator of caterpillar it is unsurpassed. As a 
daily requirement its usefulness should not 
be abused by too liberal applications. For 
growing crops in the kitchen garden frequent 
applications lightly given have more effect 
with a good dressing before planting. For 
the Carrot and other flies frequent light dust 
ings, especially immediately after rain, are 
given. For a stimulant for pot plants 
half a bag of soot in a paraffin cask of water 
makes a good decoction, using it at the rate 
of one gallon to four of clean water three or 
four times a week, according to the require¬ 
ments of the plant. 1 have, however, prac¬ 
tised another method of using it, with excel¬ 
lent results to pot-plants—Tomatoes, Cucum¬ 
bers, and Pelargoniums in particular. My 
plan was to boil for half an hour a (5 inch 
potful of soot in four gallons of water, using 
the liquid when watering at the rate of half a- 
pint to th3 gallon of water. 1 was led to 
adopt, this practice to prevent, the sediment 
clogging up the pores of the soil, which w as of 
a heavy nature, the tops of the pots being 
usually quite black, with a slimy appearance 
when wet. My plan was not only successful 
in preventing this, but the plants grew so 
well that. I practised the method in lighter 
soils, and with such good success that I 
learned to believe there is more in the tea 
and b*s 3 in the soot when applied thus.— 
Jas. Bethel, in The Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bermuda Lilies the second year.-l have -onie 
Bermuda Lilies, in pots, just pomp over. Will the 
bulbs do for next year? If so, what treatment 
should they have now?—G. V. W. 

[Bermuda Lilies are of very little use the 
second year after they have flowered in pots. 
Having been grown in the warmer climate of 
Bermuda, they are less hardy than the 
ordinary Liliuni longiflorum, hence they can¬ 
not be planted out-of-doors with much pro¬ 
spect of success. If you wish to give them a 
trial, stand them out-of-doors after flowering, 
and water as before till the flower stem dies 
down. Then turn them out of the pots and 
shake them clear of the old soil, when all 
bulbs that are in a satisfactory state may be 
repotted and treated as imported ones.] 

Treatment of Hydrangea—I have in my 
greenhouse a Hydrangea, which is jict going over. 
Will you kindly tell me whether I ought to cut it back 
to the old ripe wood, which is breaking freely? Two 
shoots are also starting from the base. Should it he 
shifted into a larger pot, as it h only in a a-inch pot 
now, or planted out in the garden7-G. V. W. 

[Your Hydrangea should be cut back suf¬ 
ficiently to ensure a shapely plant, and 
shifted'into a larger pot. As the Hydrangea 
h a vigorous grower a pot 7 inches, or even 
8 inches, in diameter will not be too large. A 
soil consisting principally of loam, lightened 


by a little leaf-mould, dried cow-manure, and 
sand, will suit it perfectly. When potted you 
may keep it in the greenhouse for ten days or 
a fortnight, after-which-time it will be better 
out-of-doors till the autumnal frosts make 
their appearance.] 

Oleanders.— “ We hear little and see less of 
Oleanders nowadays. Why?*' someone.asked me the 
other day. I was bound to admit the truthfulness 
of this statement, and suggested that it might be 
owing to 1 he poisonous nature of both flowers and 
foliage. Be the reason what it may, when grown in 
a greenhouse with other plants, or in a conservatory. 
whe:e they can l>e given more room, they yield many 
beautiful blossoms. Two things they object to, and 
these are: Dryness at. the roots and cold draughts.— 
WOODB AST WICK. 

Potting bulbs for succession-— In petting 
bulbs for enrlv flowering we are apt to overlook ih: t 
it is desirable to prolong the display as much as 
possible, and not have a burst of bloom in the house 
and then a dearth of flowers for succeeding weeks. 
Bloom for .succession should be aimed at. and this 
can be assured if potting is done at certain intervals. 
The earliest bulbs ought to be secured in August, 
as it is then the first consignments of the Roman 
Hyacinths begin to arrive, and Tulips and Narcissi 
should follow on. Then there are the Chioncdoxus 
and the Siberian Squills.— LeahI'KSt. 


ROSES. 

HYBRID TEA SCENTED ROSES. 

This somewhat modern race provides the 
largest number of otir best exhibition kinds, 
many of the most esteemed garden sorts, ami 
some of the choicest varieties for forcing. A 
fault which may lx* remedied in time is that 
of a similarity of tints in the colours, eo 
many being shad-s of pink. Good crimsons 
are needed, and if these are forthcoming and 
possess the free-flowering qualities of the 
type, then we shall indeed have a splendid 
class of Roses,' and old-time favourites will 
be ousted entirely. They are mostly of up¬ 
right growth, free to braneh. and with excel¬ 
lent foliage. Many, again, are fragrant. The 
following are now in bloom on both cut-back 
trees and maidens—that is, from last year’s 
budding: — 

Alice Lindsell. — Creamy - white, w ith 
centre of a pink shade. This is a full, hand¬ 
some, well-shaped flower, with a fine stiff 
stem, and useful alike for exhibition or the 
garden. 

Antoine Rivoire is a splendid kind fer 
the garden and for cutting. It is not of extra 
size, but the shape is excellent, and the 
colours distinct. These are flesh colour on 
yellow, sometimes tinted red. 

Betty is quite new, and is a most desir¬ 
able Rose, so very distinct in colour. Pink, 
buff, and yellow are shades of colour beauti¬ 
fully blended in this variety. It is lovely in 
the bud, which is long and pointed, but not 
an exhibition flower. It has few r petals ; 
these, however, arc remarkably wide and 
deep. 

Bessie Brown. —The great fault of this 
otherw ise perfect Rose is that of the bloom- 
stalk being bent just under the flower. This 
makes it a difficult matter to set it up for 
show-, and on the plant the blossoms hang 
sideways. Still, it is a popular kind of a 
creamy-white colour. The new variety. Queen 
of Spain, is much the same in colour and 
form,*and with an upright flower-stem. A 
great future is, therefore, expected of the 
new-comer. 

Caroline Testout. —Liltlc need be said 
of this delightful Rose, so well-known as cue 
of the finest all-round kinds vet raised. For 
exhibition, for the garden, and for forcing it 
is equally valuable. 

Charles J. Grahame.— This is bright 
crimson-red in colour, and of noble form, but 
as yet., with in, it has to prove its free-flower¬ 
ing* qualities. The plants seem all leaves. 
The variety is too new to have given it a 
thorough trial. 

Dean Hole.— This flower is variable in 
colour, the shades being yellow, deepening 
to buff, with pink tinges. It is of good size 
and form, and will be useful for exhibition. 
The centre of the bloom is high, pointed, and 
double, the growth free, and in all ways 
excellent. 

I)r. J. Campbell Hall. The blooms, 
light rose in colour, have a rounded, solid 
form, and are full. These qualities ensure 
a popularity for it as a show variety. 

Florence Pemberton is another of these 
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flowers with shades of flesh-pink colour. Tt 
is large, full, deep, with a high and pointed 
centre, free flowering, and of good growth. 
What more can be said of an exhibition 
Rose? 

Gustave Grunerwald.— This is a new 
variety of very considerable promise. The 
blooms are large, full, and with a lovely high 
centre ; colour, pink, with yellow shades. It 
i9 very free, and altogether a capital addition 
to the class. 

J. B. Clark.- This was thought by those 
who saw the magnificent blossoms a couple 
of years back from the raiser to l>e a really 
grand crimson Hybrid Tea Rose, but, up to 
now, it has been somewhat a failure. Not in 
colour, 6ize, or form does it seem the same 
variety. One thing it has, and that is a 
wonderfully vigorous growth. Perhaps we 
prune it too much. It may be, the proper place 
for this Rose is against a pillar, or the long 
growths may be pegged down, so that the 
plant may carry a large number of blossoms. 
I shall try it in these ways. Very severe prun¬ 
ing ruins some Roses, and this may Ik* one of 
them. 

Joseph Hii.l is a superb kind of French 
origin. Grand in size and shape ; in colour, 
salmon, shaded pink, it is a flower that 
stands out distinct. 

The growth is vigorous. 

This will be largely cul- 
tivated when more 
known. 

Killarney. — Its 
blooms, light pink in 
colour, are rather short 
in number of petals, 
but what there are sur¬ 
pass in size those of 
most Roses. This kind 
appeals to me in the 
charming shape of the 
bloom when in a liaif- 
opened state. Its centre 
is perfect then. It is 
exceedingly free flower¬ 
ing. and, as a garden 
Rcxse, it is admirable. 

Lady Ashtown. — 

Colour, pale rose, a 
rich and charming 
shade ; the blooms 
large, deep, and most 
perfect in formation. 

Few Roses are more 
pleasing than this, and 
as the habit of growth 
of the plant is free and 
branching, wo get a 
variety at once first 
rate for ordinary cul 
ture and for exhibition. 

La France. This ia 
too well-known to de¬ 
scribe. Old as it is, 
however, it is still one 

of the beat of Roses, and, probably, the 
variety that was a start in obtaining the class 
termed Hybrid Teas. 

Le Proores is a new kind of rare promise. 
It is distinct. The colour of the blooms is a 
pretty shade of yellow, the form exceedingly 
choice, and in size, if not gigantic, yet large 
enough to include in an exhibit. The foli¬ 
age is distinct, too, also vigorous. This is a 
Rose likely to l>e much in favour. 

Mme. Abel Chatenay, in colour bright 
salmon-pink, is not an ideal sort for 
large show blooms, but for table decoration, 
or, in fact, any purposes to which cut blooms 
are put, is invaluable. A good standard, 
fine for the garden, and also first rate as a 
forcing kind under glass, too much cannot 
be said of it. Such free and continuous Roses 
as this are of far greater value generally than 
those, however perfect, that are useful only 
for competition about two or three weeks 
during the summer. 

Mme. Ravary. —This is another first rate 
Rose for the garden, but not large enough to 
suit exhibitors. Its colour is an orange 
shade of yellow, rich and distinct. The shape 
is good, fairly full, free flowering, with good 
foliage. 

Marquise Litta is a handsomely-formed 
Rose, especially on newly budded plants. 
The growth is rather moderate in vigour. 


and trees rarely last long enough to be called 
old. The colour is a bright, rich, rosy-car¬ 
mine. Its petals are large, and they form a 
bloom of fine depth, and w ith a build peculiar 
to this variety. It is grand as a show flower 
when in good condition. 

Mildred Grant is the most massive and 
noble-looking of all Roses. It is a marvel¬ 
lous flower at its best, # and essentially an 
exhibition kind. More medals for “the best 
bloom in the show” have been awarded to 
this than to any other variety; colour, ail 
very white, bordered with pink. It.s extra 
large petals attract, as well ns their great 
thickness, and no Rase lasts longer than this 
when cut. We have before now found fault 
with the growth of this kind, and it certainly 
is a trifle wanting in vigour, but we have not 
had it so fine as it is this year. The plants 
were pruned but little; just the unripened 
points of the shoots removed, that is all. 
Never have we had such growth as the trees 
now carry, or such blooms. Here may be a 
hint worth following. That grand Rose, Frau 
Karl Druschki, is also a variety too much 
pruned, in mv opinion. Two dozen dwarf 
trees, a yard through, which I have near me, 
are a very strong proof that the matter is 
worth considering. 



Rose Mrs. Conway Jones 


Mrs. Conway Jones. This (here figu red) 
is one of the many Hybrid Teas which may 
he described as creamy white, with tint of 
pink. It is, however, one that must be in¬ 
cluded in a good selection. The shape and 
size of its blossoms are first rate, and the 
growth of the plant good. 

Mrs. David McKee. Here is a new Rr.se 
of the very highest excellence. Creamy yel¬ 
low in colour, its blooms are of large size 
and excellent build. As an exhibition sort 
it ia good, for the garden equally so, and as 
a pot plant may be recommended. In all 
respects it is an improved Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria. 

Mrs. J. W. Grant. - This variety is pretty 
well know’ll, ami is much esteemed for its 
colour, a bright rich pink. Although a trifle 
thin, and, therefore, short lived, its blooir.a 
are beautiful in shape, and it is free flower¬ 
ing. There is a climbing variety of the type 
well worth planting. It is. 1 think, more 
useful than the original kind. It is one of 
the earliest to flower. 

Prince de Bulgarie ia a lovely garden 
variety ; it is so free to flower. The colour 
is a rosy-flesh shade ; the shape, too, is desir¬ 
able. 

Pharihaer. This improves as time goes 
on. and I fully expect to find it vuluable for 
the exhibition ; colour, a light salmon-pink. 


Its shape is that long, pointed, centred type, 
with huge outsid • petals, at once telling and 
handsome. It is free flowering, with capital 
growth and foliage. 

Richmond. —This is a new Rose, which 
may surpass the variety Liberty. Neither is 
a show flower, but for the garden, and more 
especially for forcing, they are unequalled in 
their colour, rich vivid crimson. The newer 
kind has a shade of colour a trifle the darker, 
and, grown side bv wide, it appears slightly 
the stronger grower. 

Robert Scott, when first introduced, was 
admired, but somehow it has never become 
generally grown. The habit as a cut back 
tree is rather weakly. See it on newly- 
budded stocks, and it at once attracts atten¬ 
tion. The blooms are finer than those of the 
variety Her Majesty or Mrs. G. Sharman 
Crawford. It resembles the latter very much 
in its light shade of pink ami in the shape of 
the petals, but in build it is more solid and 
larger. I like this Rcoe, which is of Ameri¬ 
can origin, very much. 

Souvenir du President Carnot is yet 
another of those Roses of a flesh-pink shade 
of colour, but it is so free in growth and in 
flowering that it is recommended as a really 
fine kind to form a standard tree. 

White Lady. —This is a show Rose only. 
The growth is somewhat moderate, but the 
flowers are very finely proportioned in size 
and shape. Newly-budded plants are best in 
the case of this variety. Its flow’ers are not 
pure white, but of a creamy hue. 

Viscountess Folkestone.— The shape of 
the bloom is not such as exhibitors admire, 
yet this is a grand Rose. For the garden 
there is not another more showy or one moie 
free. It is especially useful for this pur¬ 
pose; also for pots. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on Rose I shall be obliged if you will 
let me know what is the disease that has attacked 
the Rose-tree of which I enclose a small specimen, 
and how it should be treated? I only came here 
last autumn, and this is one of the Roses 1 found in 
the garden. 1 pruned it back and transplanted it, 
as also many others, which are doing very well.—A 
Beginner. 

[The white appearance of the shoot and 
hud is caused hv mildew, a fungus to which 
Rosen are particularly susceptible. The 
variety we believe to be Her Majesty, which 
is a terribly had one to take mildew*. You 
may be able to check the further spread of 
the fungus by syringing the shoots and im¬ 
mersing them, where practicable, in a solu¬ 
tion made by dissolving half a bar of carbolic 
soap in a gallon of water, and then, when it 
has boiled, adding gals, more water. This 
is a capital remedy for mildew’, either under 
glass or outdoors, and it also acts as a preven¬ 
tive of green fly. Some of the very white 
portions of the plants we should advise von 
to cut away and burn, as they might infect 
other Roses.] 

Roses for Scotch garden. -Please name six or 
eight Roses for a garden with eastern and southern 
exposure, soil good loam, in which Roses do very 
well (too cold for Tea Roses)? I have already the 
following: Boule de Neige, Baroness Rothschild, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Margaret Dickson, Gloire dc Dijon, 
Caroline Testout, Gloire Lyonnaise, Killarney, 
Liberty, Mme. lVrnet Ducher, Mine. Ravary, Mme. 
Hoste, The Bride, Climbing Devoniensis, Arus 
Rover, Dorothy Perkins, Harrison!.— Dumbartonshire. 

[We think you would find the following 
answer your purpose very well : Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Hugh Dickson, 
Phnrisaer, Grace Darling, Mme. Jules 
Grolez, Dr. J. Cnmpbell Hull, and Gustave 
Grunerwald.] 

Rose Francois Crousse. If this were a 
dwarf grower instead of a climber, it would 
make a formidable rival to Liberty. The 
buds are of good form, as beautiful, and 
even more brilliant, than those of Liberty. 
It may be used to good effect as a hedge Rose, 
where its growths can be retained some 4 .feet 
to 5 feet in length, which ensures a free 
blossoming all up the shoot. It is, without 
doubt, our best scarlet climber that has any 
pretensions to an autumn-flowering habit. I 
do not forg. j t Gross an Teplitz, but I prefer 
a well grown Francois Crousse individual 
bloom to one* of Gross an Teplitz. It makes 
a delightful standard, although, as such, it is 
easily lieaten by Gross an Teplitz. Rosa. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Plants of these do not appear to me to be 
so large or so early in regard to the forma¬ 
tion of flower-buds as they have been at this 
time in recent years. The absence of sun and 
the long spell of cold winds experienced 
account for this. In the south backwardness 
will have its benefits subsequently, inasmuch 
as we may retain early buds, which, in some 
seasons, we are doubtful about. This will 
help those growers who intend their plants 
for exhibition flowers, a phase of culture that 
may or may not be so popular as formerly. 
Still, there is a very large percentage of 
growers,, amateurs and others, who like the 
blossoms as big as it is possible to get them. 
For these I would make one or two sugges¬ 
tions, as it is time to think of that vexed 
point of bud-taking. 

I do mot favour a specified date for each 
variety. This, to my mind, does not help the 
grower in the least; only confuses one. The 
chief things are the state of the plants and 
the season. The growth being backward, 
then, would make it safe to retain flower- 
buds from this date. Large Chrysanthe¬ 
mum blooms are obtained by allowing for a 
long period for their development. At this 
time of the year we cut short the growth in 
its upward direction, by this artificial means 
of pinching it away from the crown-buds 
natural to most kinds. What an amateur, 
or, rather, let me say a new grower, re¬ 
quires to know is the difference between a 
crown-bud and other flower-buds. A crown- 
bud is one that is formed by making the top 
of a Chrysanthemum growth or stem branch 
into other stems -a temporary stoppage, as it 
were. It is small, and may be almost hidden 
among the equally small branches. But the 
important part is. that if these young stems 
and leaves are not removed in the young 
stage, to make room for the flower-bud, they 
quickly envelop it. It becomes lost in their 
development. Thus the crown-bud must be 
secured for perfecting a large bloom, as later 
in the season, when the plant given its cluster 
of buds in a natural way, at the tip of each 
•stem, they will not, even if thinned to one 
on a branch, produce these huge heads so 
much admired at the autumn exhibitions. 

This bud selection need not disturb those 
who grow the flower for what may be termed 
ordinary purposes. Cultivate * the plants 
well, of course, and the reward will be abun¬ 
dance of not less beautiful, if smaller, blooms 
at the period of the year that ha 3 made the 
Chrysanthemum so valuable. I would not 
top the growth of any plant, either to make 
the blooms come late or to form a bushy 
plant. These matters are better regulated 
by the time of striking the cuttings and bv 
proper selection of varieties. If large plants 
are required, strike the cuttings early, and 
if late blossoms are needed, then grow sorto 
that will not come into flower until late in 
the season. There is a wide field in the wav 
of varieties in the Chrysanthemum. They 
may be had in bloom from August until afteV 
the end of the year. Tying the growth 
securely is an item that demands attention. 
It is not pleasant to find the beat stems blown 
off by wind or damaged by rain. Stout 
branches may have strong sticks, but the side 
growths may be supported by raffia or any 
such material. 

Watering this year has not been such a 
laborious operation as usual. It will be well 
to give the plants a top-dressing now ; more 
especially if at potting-tiine the pots were not 
filled almost to the rim with soil. This new 
soil will aid surface roots. Some growers 
use horse-droppings or rotten cow-manure. 
It will Ik* well to refrain from manures in a 
concentrated form, as guano. It is so easy 
to overdo them, and time get an opposite 
effect from that desired. The mould used 
for potting would be much better. 

Early-flowering varieties planted in ojK*n 
ground look well, and promise a good harvest 
of blossom. A damp season has suited them. 
With the exception of just one stick to each 
plant, these require but little attention. Do 
not top these. Let each sort assume its 
natural habit, as they usually come bushy 
enough, l^ike most subjects, these repay 
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growing in good, well-cultivated ground. It 
is too much the rule with many to plant early 
Chrysanthemums in any out-of-the-way 
corner, or, perhaps, under the shade and 
drip of trees, and then wonder why they do 
not grow or flower well. H. S. 


OAR DEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Name wanted — I will feel much obliged if you 
will kindly say what kind of fly the enclosed is and 
whether it. is injurious?—R. U. 

[The fly you sent is quite harmless, from a 
horticultural point of view', as neither it nor 
its grubs would injure plants in any way. It 
is one of the blood-sucking flies nearly allied 
to the common house-fly.—G. S. S.] 

The Boae-chafer.— Could you kindly inform me 
what is the name of the larva of the Rose-ehafer and 
where I could find it described and illustrated?— 
Rosechaper. 

[The grubs of the Rose-chafer are very 
much like those of the common cock chafer ; 
in fact, they resemble one another so closely 
that it is not easy to distinguish them apart. 
They are equally injurious to the roots of 
plants. They are fat, much-wrinkled grirbs, 
about 1J inch in length, with a pair of very 
thin legs on each of the first three joints of 
the body ; the tail of the grub is somewhat 
thicker than the rest of the body, and is 
generally of a rather bluish colour, owing to 
its contents. This part of the grub is gener¬ 
ally turned beneath it. This insect is figured 
in all its stages of development in Miss 
Ormerod’s “Manual of Injurious Insects,’’ 
page 365.—G. S. S.] 

Apple-tree leaves, fungus on.— Would you 
kindly tell me the name of the disease attacking my 
Apple-trees, some leaves of which I enclose? Also, 
can it he arrested or destroyed? It is quite spoiling 
some young trees, all the foliage being shrivelled up. 
-W. M. 

[Your Apple leaves are infested by the leaf- 
scale fungus (Entoniosporium maculatum)! 
I do not think that there is much to be done 
now, except collect and burn the affected 
leaves. Next season, as soon ns the first 
leaves have developed, spray with a very 
dilute solution of Bordeaux mixture, and re¬ 
peat the spraying once or twice a month, 
until August, gradually increasing the 
strength of the mixture. Shoots and branches 
which have borne diseased leaves should be 
cut back hard when pruning, as it is sup¬ 
posed that the spawn of the fungus passes the 
winter in the shoots, etc. - G. S. S.] 

Grubs destroying plants.— In the packet sent 
you will find two kinds of grubs—one. small white, 
and the other like a small worm. I should he glad to 
know' if they are injurious to plants. Several of my 
plants from time to time have just faded away, anil 
in nearly every case I find these insects at the roots. 
It has been suggested that they come in the manure, 
hut inside plants are also attacked by them. 1 should 
he glad to know of a remedy, if there is one? — 
E. M. F. 

[The little worms that, you enclosed arc 
nearly allied to the common earthworms, hut 
they belong to a different family (the Enehy- 
traeida*). Those you sent were all of one 
kind, though some were of a different colour, 
owing to the contents of their stomachs. 
They are easily killed by immersing them in 
lime-water, dying within a minute, so that if 
you could soak your soil with lime-water I 
have no doubt that you would destroy them. 

I am not aware that they are particularly 
fond of living in manure ; they are certainly 
very destructive pests.— G. 8. 8.] 

Injured Pine-trees. -Kindly tell me what the 
worm enclosed is? It has done the shoots of young Firs 
great damage this season. The Firs have been 
planted three years, and were strong, healthy trees. 
Now the young shoots are quite eaten away by this 
grub. Is there any Solution with which I could 
syringe them? — A. Howard. 

[The shoots of your young Firs arc attacked 
by the caterpillars of the Pine tortrix moth 
(Retinia Buoliana). The most effective way 
of dealing with this insect is to cut. off the 
infested shoots and burn them. No insecti¬ 
cide can be made to reach the caterpillars, 
but the moths may bo caught in butterfly nets 
when they are flying about the trees in May 
or early June. They arc small inserts, 
measuring hardly an inch across the o|R*n 
wings, and are of an orange red colour. 

G. 8. 8.] 

Tufted Pansies Injured. -Several of my Tufted 
Pansies have hren killed by the small worms you will 
find enclosed. Will you kindly let me know the name 


of the worms and the method of getting rid of 
them? —SlDMOUTH. 

[The 6mall worms that you find at the roots 
of your Pansies are one of the millipedes 
(Polydesmus eomnlanatus), the flattened snake 
millipede, or galley worm. They are very 
destructive in gardens and very difficult to 
destroy, as watering with insecticides has no 
effect on them. They may be caught by means 
of traps of slices of Turnips, Mangold Wurt- 
zel, Carrots, or Potatoes buried near the 
plants they are attacking, just below’ the sur¬ 
face* of the soil. These baits should be 
examined every morning. A small skewer 
stuck into each renders them easier to handle, 
and shows where they are. A good dressing 
of gas-lime would kill them, but you could 
not crop the ground for some months at least. 
—G. 8. S.] 

Millipedes eating Strawberries —Will you 

kindly tell me what this creature is which is devour¬ 
ing my Strawberries, and how to get rid of it?— 
Ignora. 

[The creature that you found eating your 
Strawberries is a specimen of one of the 
snake millipedes (Julus londinen.sis). The 
members of this family seem particularly fond 
of this fruit, and, while they are to be had. 
I doubt if the millipedes can be attracted 
from them by the baits which will often draw 
them away from the roots of plants. Plac¬ 
ing straw or lawn mowings, as is often done, 
provides these pests with shelter which they 
would not otherwise have. It is far better, 
when possible, to raise the fruit from the 
ground by some kind of support, as it helps 
to preserve it from the attacks of various 
pests, and enables it to ripen better.— 
G. 8. S.] 

Lilium candldum failing:. -Can you kindly t-n 
.me what is the cause of my Lilium candidum going 
all spotted and dying off? I enclose sample leaves 
tor you to see.— Hidmouth. 

[I am sorry to have to tell you that your 
Lilies are attacked by the Lily disease caused 
by a fungus belonging to the‘ genus Botrytis 
or Selerotinia. These genera are merely dif¬ 
ferent forms of the same fungus, and the pest 
is, perhaps, better known by the name of 
Botrvtis elliptica than by any other. The 
best thing that you can do is to at once cut 
off the diseased portions and burn them, to 
prevent the spores from germinating. If the 
plants are very badly attacked the best thing 
would be to dig up the bulbs and burn the 
whole plant. Next season at the first signs of 
this divsease sprav the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture.—G. 8. 8.] 

Destroying slugs. It was with great 
interest that I read the note of **L. C. K..” 
in vour issue of June 22nd, describing his 
method of destroying slugs. I would, how¬ 
ever. respectfully point out that the note 
would have been far more useful if the writer 
had gone more into the details of the pro¬ 
cess, so as to afford your readers an assur¬ 
ance of suceefo in their first attempts to deal 
with these destructive pests. I am sure there 
are many who would be grateful to 
“L. C. K.’’ if he would write again more 
fully on the subject, and state, for instance, 
how he slakes the lime, whether by air or 
water, also what quantity should be used in 
a given measure of water, and whether the 
solution can be applied whilst plants are in 
the border or only after their removal. A 
further hint might he given us as to the 
frequency of the application, etc. As 
“ L. C. K.“ is a reader of Gardening, I hope 
he may meet this request, and that he will 
hi so good as to afford the desired informa¬ 
tion.-L. O. L. 

The Pine-weevil.— I shoulJ be very pleased if 
vou could tell me the name of the enclosed weevil? 

I found it on the stem of an Aoalypha. As it is the 
first of the kind I have seen. I should he pleased if 
you would tell me something about it.—(i. Tb Cri ick- 
sh\nk. 

[The weevil you sent which you found on 
your Aoalypha is the Pine weevil (Hylobius 
abietis). I should imagine that it was on 
your plant bv chance. 1 have hitherto al¬ 
ways regarded it sis a pest only on Fir-trees. 

It gnaws the bark of the young shoots and 
lays its <gg< under the bark of those tree# 
which arc not in vigorous growth. Perhaps 
you have sonic Fir-trees from which the in¬ 
sect may have fallen on to your Acalypha. 

I do not think vou will find it common on 
that plant. - G. 8. 8.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITE AND SPOTTED FOXGLOVES 
ALONGSIDE HALF-OPEN PERGOLA. 
What should we have done without hardy 
flowers this poor season, when all the half- 
hardy plants shiver in the rainstorms? There 
would have been no flower-garden without the 
hardy things from Narcissus time to that of the 
Delphinium and Foxglove. The group of 
Foxgloves here shown ran along the flank of 


THE FINER NARCISSI. 

A generation ago these plants, beyond a 
few of one or two kinds used for forcing, did 
not exist in private gardens, though the wild 
kind cheered us here and there in the fields. 
Since that time the greatest improvement 
ever made in a garden flower has taken place, 
and the country garden is made bright by them 
for two or three months in the spring. The 
beautiful collection shown by Miss Willmott, | 
at the Horticultural Hall, was a revelation of 
the delightful forms and fine colours de I 


eventually form beautiful ornaments for wood¬ 
land rides, orchards, anywhere in Grass. 
Any rough, useless spots will do ; the very 
worst wet soils are enjoyed by some kinds. 
Sometimes they fail in warm soils ; often the 
worst and coarsest clays or wet, strong soils, 
where nothing but trees and Briars flourish, 
suit them well. 

It is strange that this galaxy of beauty 
I should never have come into our gardens 
before recent years, as they were always in 
I great evidence on the mountains of Europe, 



Foxgloves by the side of a pergola. 


an open pergola, and is as effective in bloom as 
one could desire. Good however as they are 
as flower garden plants, the highest value of 
tlie Foxglove is seen in shrubbery' and woody 
places, where one may' fcutter the seed about 
in a careless way’. In the autumn two years 
ago I scattered Foxglove seed in a w ood along¬ 
side a Grass jide, and now there is a stately 
regiment of Foxgloves on either hand, with a 
background of trees and underwood, and fine 
relief here and there of Bracken. The seed 
w’ns not covered — just scattered broadcast. 

Sylya. 


veloped in those flowers of recent years. 
Wild kinds which once only existed in botanic 
gardens are the parents of these fine gains, 
and the gain in garden varieties is nothing 
loss than wonderful. 

Many of these are still rare, and some 
are very high in price, but they mostly in¬ 
crease very rapidly*, and will, at no very dis¬ 
tant day. take a high place in the adornment 
of our gardens. When so rare they had l>e«t 
lx* grown in rich soil in the kitchen garden, 
where they will get attention, be divided now 
and then, and in all cool soils they will 


where sheets of the “Poets” charmed the 
traveller, often opening late in sumnr. r 
where the ground was very high. As they 
are now' being planted in thousand^ in many 
places, it may be well to s|x*ak a word 
of caution against putting them in Grass 
which is eventually to lx* mown for hay. 
There are usually around our country places 
opportunities for planting them without spoil¬ 
ing.every bit of Grass that is to be cut for the 
use of animals. It is a common mistake to 
put them everywhere, and we lose their effect 
by not having the repose of Grass between 
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the groups or masses. When the commoner 
kinds are cheap there is a tendency to overdo. 
By woodland rides they are perfectly happy, 
and also by the sides of ponds and many like 
situations which are not required for mowing. 

The following is a list of the kinds shown 
by Miss Willmott, and for which the gold 
medal was awarded. They may be taken as 
the cream of the kinds in cultivation. 

Ikcomparabilis. 

Great Warley Lemon Queen 

Chailes Wolley Dod Noble 

Aladdin Amber 

Charlemagne Adjutant 

Bess of Hunlwick Solfatare 

Sevfi iedsterg 
Ajax. 


Sihon 

| 

Sir Dighton 

<>K 

I 4 giant 

Warleyemis 

Cormoran 

| bicolors 

King Alfred 

B1 underbore J 

1 

Adour 

Ellen 


Owen Wolley Dod 

W illmott 

I Other 

Lord M uncaster 

Weardalo j 

pood 

giant Emperor) 

('oronet 
Norma ' 

| bicolors 

Golden Bell 


Red Crowns. 

Wailey Searlet (the tinest and most beautiful 
llower yet raised among the red crowns). 

Broadwing. 

Will Scarlett, with glowing immense crown. 

Watchfiie. 

Lucifer. 

Mars, Vulcan, Occident, yellow perianths 
(these three perfect flowers among the yellow 
perianths). 

Hellersberg. 

St. George, a brilliant flower. 

Torch, glowing crown, very large perianth, 
yellow. 

Oriflamme, white perianth. 

('risset, small neat, per ect shape, white 
peiianth. 

Firefly, miniature Burbidgei, small, beautifully 
formed. 

Astradente. Afteimath, latest. Southern 
Star, very early. 


Johnston i 
Earl Grey (lemon self) 
Count Visconti (yel¬ 
low self) 

Cecil Rhodes (yellow 
self) 

('ountess Grey (bicolor) 
Lady Rayleigh (bi- 
color) 


Digby 


Hybrids. 

Rev. Chailes 
(bicolor) 

Snowd rop 
Eleanor Berkeley 
Flag of Truce (very- 
fine) 

Ada 

Betty Beikeley 


Lady Jane Trefu*is 
WlI.I.MOTTr. 

Moonstone and Moonlight (pure white). 
Cory don (bicolor). 

Minnie Hume Crosses. 

White Queen, Mrs. Berkeley, Robert Berkeley 
(these 3 extra fine). 

Lef.dsi. 

White Lady Elaine 

Waterwitch Diana 

Lucia Ariadne 

Dryad Lilian 

Enid Undine 

Poetic us. 

Rochester Terence 

Almira Chaucer 

Cassandra Rhymester 

Cowper Epic 

Adelaide Ann Proctor 

New crosses between Incomparabilis Bur¬ 
bidgei, Leedsi, Poeticus, etc, with white 
{rerianths, and crowns of yellow or red, or 
siifl'uset 1 or edged red : — 

Lady Ikrrothy Nevill Bianca 
A lbat ross Cam i 1 la 

Seagull Valeria 

White Ensign Incognita 

Seabird 

Some of the best new : — 


White 

St. Helen (the most 
lovely, shapely whi te 
trumpet ever seen) 
Furstin Marie 

Oettingen 

Francis-a 

Whi te Sergeant 

Pregny 

Eliza)reth Waldstein 


Ajax. 

Helen Countess of 

Radnor 

St. Cecilia 
Earl of Morley 
Duchess of Wellington 
White Knight 
Lady Foster 
Mrs. Robert 

Sydenham 
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SOME WET WEATHER FLOWERS. 
Most certainly these are the kinds that are 
needed this season, and what flowers there 
are continue to open in spite of the lack of 
sunshine and warmth, and not as a result of 
these. As we may—though it is to be hoped 
not—have a repetition of the same sort of 
weather another year, I here note those that 
are flowering well in the open borders under 
weather conditions so opposite to these that 
usually prevail at this season of the year. 
Tuberous Begonias are the gayest of all, and 
impervious to injury from the heaviest rain. 
The growth of the plant is not so kindly as 
in warm and drier weather, but the flowers 
are finer ; the trusses are so abnormally over¬ 
weighted that meet of them have had to be 
tied up with small sticks, notwithstanding 
the sturdy character of the flower-stems. The 
fibrous-rooted varieties are in no way behind 
as regards both growth, and free production 
of flowers. Fuchsias are excellent wet- 
weather plants, but this season they are 
especially good, and not a flower seems ever 
to be the worse for the almost daily deluge 
of rain they have had for the last few weeks. 
In this connection, because they are inter¬ 
mixed with the Fuchsias, I must mention 
what is now commonly called the Blue Mar¬ 
guerite (Agatluea cnehstU) as being of first 
rate merit as a bedding plant for all i 
weathers. The real Marguerites, both yellow I 
and white-flowered varieties, are all of them 
worthy of classification amongst good flower¬ 
ing wet-weather plants, and everybody 
knows they are first-rate when heat and 
drought prevail, as long as they get 
moderate supplies of artificial watering. 
Tufted Pansies of all sorts, as everybody 
would expect, are a mass of flowers. Helio¬ 
tropes, Ageratums, Verbenas, and Cal¬ 
ceolarias are also good wet-weather flowers. 
Delphiniums are splendid. All the Spiraeas 
are just as beautiful, and in no way injured 
by wet. The Japanese AnenfOnes relish the 
wet thoroughly. The two varieties of Day 
Lily (Hemerocallis flava nnd H. fulva) are 
carrying an immense number of flowers, 
which, though each lasts but a single day, are 
so numerous that up to the present they have 
produced a most gay effect. W. 


DAHLIAS: SUMMER WORK. 

For some time after toeing planted in their 
permanent quarters the growth of Dahlias 
appears to be almost at a standstill. This 
may be so with regard to the tops, but all the 
time the roots will be found to be very active. 
Seemingly all at once the stems and leaves 
thicken, and rapid progress is made. My 
Dahlias are now (mid July) in this latter con¬ 
dition, and they require considerable atten¬ 
tion, more especially in the matter of tying. 
A stout stick is put against each plant at 
the time of planting, an<1 cne tie to each then 
given. Now, in some eases, the side shoots 
want training, too. Three or four stout 
canes are used for each root, these being put 
in with the tops slanting in an outward 
direction, because by-and bye I like to keep 
the centre of what will then be a large bush 
free from crowded growth. The four stakes 
take one side branch each, nnd these, with 
the central one, are enough to form the 
future specimen. Other growths are removed 
early, so as to provide room for the proper 
development of those retained. Afterwards 
stout string is put around every plant; this 
is usually all the tying I find necessary. Rome 
of the varieties may now have formed flower- 
buds on the central stein. It is well to re¬ 
move these, as Dahlias are not wanted so 
early in the year. Keep the ground free 
from weeds —an important item in connection 
with the cultivation of all plants. I have 
not found it necessary to water since plant¬ 
ing, and the rains have also kept aphides 
(usually a black kind) away. On the first ap¬ 
pearance of this pest, the points of growth 
should be dusted with Tobacco-powder, nnd 
then cleansed with water an hour or two 
afterwards. Dahlias are singularly free from 
troublesome diseases. I know of nothing in 
this way that cannot be dealt with readily. 
The mole, niv worst enemy, has a curious 
habit of burrowing under and lifting the roots 
of varieties upon which I set the most value. 


| A trial of Dahlias at the Wisley gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Soicety should 
this year be interesting to lovers of these 
flowers. New kinds have been sent there by 
various raisers, the object being to test their 
value as garden plants, particularly in regard 
to free-flowering qualities, and whether or not 
they throw up the blossoms on stems well 
above the foliage. This is a great point, but 
I am sure there is much improvement in this 
habit in the case of recently raised kinds. 
What I would call perfection in flowers is 
reached very slowly, but when one remembers 
such sorts as Lady Penzance and Delicata, 
the flower-stems of which w'erc only an inch 
or two in length, I think it will be agreed 
that tho.se connected w r ith Dahlias, especially 
the Cactus type, have done much good. 
There is one phase of Dahlia culture that 
certainly does not appeal to jne, that is the 
introduction of a class of singles and semi¬ 
doubles known as the Paeony flowered -huge, 
ungainly things. I call them mongrels. In 
fact, among a few' thousand seedlings of the 
better type of Cactus Dahlias last year I 
found nearly all the colours which have been 
given distinctive names, and, of course, pulled 
them up as being rogues, before the bees had 
any chance of cariying pollen to choicer 
kinds. H. S. 


PLANTS FAILING. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir. — I enclose a stem of Veronica lougi- 
folia as an example of what frequently occurs 
in my garden—namely, a rotting of the stem 
at or a little above the ground level. In the 
softer stemmed plants it is a shrivelling or 
drying up of the stem, but sometimes the 
latter droops and dies without any visible 
decaying or shrivelling of either stem or 
root. Also, in some instances, especially 
with Pyrethrums, the shrivelling takes place 
on the peduncle a little below the head. These 
effects may all be due to different causes, but 
they are all equally mysterious to me. I have 
seen heads of several species, especially 
Spiraeas, droop and die from the puncture of 
a weevil, but have seen no evidence of their 
presence on Pyrethrums. My soil is poor, 
light, and sandy, hut by the liberal use of 
manure of various kinds I get quite satis¬ 
factory average results, and no manure or 
utimulant has been used for quite four 
months. Can it be due to the use ol old rub¬ 
bish-heaps only one year old instead of two, 
as recommended by a correspondent in your 
journal recently, the undeeayed half-woody 
stems of the strong herbaceous plarite induc¬ 
ing a fungoid growth? 1 

A. H. W. D. 


The Arctic Chrysanthemum. - -A pretty 
little, and meet enduring, plant is at present 
in bloom with me, and, as it seems but little 
known, a note upon it may be acceptable. 
This is the Arctic Chrysanthemum. C. arti- 
cura, a little Margueritc-like flower, which 
opens w hite, and passes to a delicate pink or 
rose. One of my small groups is close to a 
mass of Saponaria oeyinoides, and since it 
has assumed this pink hue, the harmony of 
colour has been delightful between the soft 
pink of the Chrysanthemum and the warmer 
tone of the Basil-leaved Soapwort. I got it 
many years ago from the late Mr. Bruce 
Findlay, of the Manchester Botanic Gardens, 
and one line no need to lese it, so hardy and 
free is it in the garden. It has, indeed, a 
rather running habit at the roots, but this is 
not so pronounced as to be troublesome, and 
the plant is easily kept in bounds. In strong 
soil it may grow too rampant and lcee much 
of its character, but if in a poor soil it is not 
more than six or nine inches high. There it 
is very pretty, with its - upright stems, sur¬ 
mounted by rather starry flowers, each from 
an inch to an inch and a half acrcss. It is 
easily increased by division.—S. Arnutt. 

Hydrangeas. —These most useful plants, that 
have been very beautiful of late in the conservatory, 
are now making a grand show in the garden. Iii no 
wav are they more ellective than w hen planted in 
large tubs or blocks of wood, such as the hollow stems 
of iarge trees, cut into lengths of 3 feet or 4 feet, 
and set in recesses of the lawn. If the e are filled 
with good loam, and a young, bushy Hydrangea 
planted in the middle nnd kept well watered, it will 
Oirow into a beautiful mass, as the outer shoots will 
droop right down to the ground. —J. U. 
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when the leaves have matured till flowering 
begins. In pots it is only possible to do 
justice to these things by using pots not less 
than 10 inches across, growing the plants 
quickly and well in a sunny position in a cocl 
greenhouse, and when growth is finished, pro¬ 
viding absolute rest for the plants by placing 
them in a position fully exposed to the sun 
for some months, during which no water 
I should be given them. In the south these 
plants ar • more easily managed if planted in 
quite hot positions.] 

liiliums for Scotland Please name n few 
Liliums which would be quite hardy here, and flow 
j before the end of Juiy or in September? Lilium 
| candidum and Marta Ron album do splendidly year 
after year.— Dumbartonshire. 

[For early-flowering you cannot do better 
than add the following, all of which are 
distinct and good, and, as a rule, reliable in 
i a great variety of soils. For early kinds L. 
Haiusoni, L. testaceum, L. colchicum, while 
for later flowering L. tigrinum, Fortunei 

Belladonna Llllea -Can you tell mo how to I }- L «l>eei(*um Melpomene 

makethe Belladonna Lily flower? I have had several ! lj • ,s - rubrum cruentum, L. s. Krtetzeri, L. 
healthy plants for ten years, but never a bloom. I Martagon dalmaticum, L. Hcnryi, L. Browni 


CALCEOLARIA GOLDEN GEM. 
Among the yellow-flowered Calceolarias none 
equals this. It has a dwarf, sturdy habit, 
and produces during the season a constant 
succession of rich golden-yellow flowers. In 
some localities the cultivation of the Calceo¬ 
laria has had to be given up, owing to a 
disease that suddenly attacks it. Plants that 
are in full flower one day are often found 
drooping and withered the next, the stem 
just at the ground-line being black lielow the 
bark. Golden Gem, however, if kept in cold 
frames during the winter, and only covered 
up when the weather is very severe, seems 
to b? proof against this trouble—at least, in 
our case, it has never been so subject to the 
disease as some of the other kinds. Calceo¬ 
larias do best in moderately stiff soil, and if 
this is given a good watering when planted, 
it io seldom that any more is required during 
the season. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 


Calceolaria Golden Gem. 


have tried them both under glass and in open garden 
— Rotherham, York *. 

[Only in the very hottest positions in your 
district, and if planted at the foot of a south 
wall, would it l>e possible to flower these 
things in the o|H. i n air. If you have a green¬ 
house facing south, a well-made border in 
front of this would bo the best prsition for 
the plants ; failing this, the foot of a wall 
facing south or south-west. The soil should 
be deep and made up of pasture learn, with 
plenty of sand and old mortar to nearly one 
third the whole, if tin* soil is heavy, and less 
if the soil be light. Quit? 2 feet deep of good 
soil is necessary with perfect drainage, and 
the bulbs should l>e planted as soon as the 
foliage decays. Set the bulbs 6 inches below 
the surface. The plant is impatient of fro 
quent removal, and. taking a long time to re 
cover, should only he disturbed when abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Frequent potting or re 
planting is most disastrous to its growth and 
flowering. We have now a quantity of bulbs, 
some as large as a fair-sized Mangel, that 
have been in position four years and given 
only one spike. We are expecting more this 
year by the size of the leafage. Perfect over¬ 
head dryness should he secur'd to the plants 


liucanthum, etc. It is highly probable, too, 
that L. auratum platyphyllum (one of the 
noblest of all Lilies) would come in grandly 
with you. The Panther Lily (L. pardalinum) 
would lx* perhaps early for you, flowering in 
England in August, yet it is a most effective 
species when in bloom. Shade or moisture is 
best for this, and some peat may be added to 
the soil with advantage. We strongly advice 
you to increase or add to the two kinds you 
name, which do so well year after year.] 

Plant for pond —A friend of n ine has a small 
pond in her garden, which is cemented bottom and 
sides. She wants tu keep the water clean and have 
gold fish. In centre of pond is a very large drain¬ 
pipe fixed, filled with soil. What is the best thing for 
her to grow in this? I proposed Water Lilies. 
Would they grow down over the sides of pipe and 
partly hide it?— SKISDON. 

[If the top of the drain-pipe is well below 
the surface of the water, the Lilies may suc¬ 
ceed. but not otherwise. Moat Water Lilies 
require to be immersed in a good depth of 
water, and great vigour is usually the out 
come of tliis. The foliage of the Water Lilies 
would not in any case drajx^ the sides of the 
pipe, but float out upon the surface of the 
water. A more likely plant would be the 
Gunnera, or that fine waterside Grass, the 


Galingnle, while best of all plants is, we 
think, the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis). If 
the top of the pipe is but a few inches under 
water, the double-flowered Arrow-head (Sagit- 
taria japoniea fl.-pl.) would be the best, plant¬ 
ing the crowns near the edge of the pipe, so 
that a quicker covering would result. We 
are afraid we cannot suggest anything for 
keeping the water clean, a drawback inti¬ 
mately connected with the water itself.] 
Sweet Williams, hi view of the greater 
demand for many of our old-fashioned flower¬ 
ing plants, 1 should like to call attention to 
Sweet Williams, seed of which may be sown 
in the open ground now, for blooming another 
year. They are very beautiful for massing 
together in beds or borders, and though their 
flowering season is not of long duration, they 
are very attractive whilst with us. In sowing 
seed, care should be taken that the situation 
is a sunny and open one, and that the soil 
is light. In planting the young seedlings 
out they should be where they will get 
the advantage of sun, and overhanging trees 
should be avoided if possible. 1 have found 
that it pays to attend to details like these. 
The error is sometimes made of leaving plants 
in the seed-bed, and planting them out in 
spring; but no greater mistake could bo 
made, for they become weakened by close 
contact with each other. Much better is it 
to prick them out as soon as they are large 
enough, and plant them in their final quarters 
in October.—F. W. D. 

Lilium candidum. One of the old garden 
flowers to be met with is the white Madonna 
Lily (Lilium candidum). We meet with it in 
country gardens, in the same place year by 
year, flowering with a freedom that to son/e 
is surprising, and not a little mysterious 
after our own experience of the bulbs. How 
often the failure to grow this in the garden 
may be traced directly to late planting of th * 
bulbs. Those who have had to deal with 
them know quite well that the best time to 
secure bulbs is immediately the flower stems 
have died down, whereas not a few defer 
doing so until late autumn, and then the re¬ 
sults are disastrous. This Lily is not par¬ 
ticular in regard to soil. It will flourish in a 
light, sandy loam, and I have also seen it 
doing well in common road scrapings and the 
ordinary soil of a garden, that could riot well 
be described as loamy. When doing well, 
the bulbs should not be disturbed, and when 
it is absolutely necessary to divide them this 
may often be done by removing one or two 
that have a way of pushing out of the ground. 
- WoODBASTWICK. 

Christmas Rose in July —It may interest some 
of your readers to know that t picked a perfect 
Christmas Rose this morning, July 2nd, out of my 
garden. This is the second year that I have done the 
sune, but the first one was shaded green. This one 
is white.— Marguerite V. G. Griffith. 

The Salpiglossis -I think growers of half hardv 
annuals sometimes forget the Salpiglossis. They ar*e 
admirable when grown in musses, as in beds or 
patches in the border, and deserve to be more largely 
known and grow r n. The flowers are wonderfully 
marked, and one can now secure from a mixed 

E acket of seed a variety of shades. They like a dry- 
order, or. at any rate, one where they will have the 
full advantage of sun : and those who can give them 
such an aspect with good loamy soil may count on a 
brilliant display. They are also nice fer cutting — 
Leahi Rsr. 

Feeding Clematises - Much may be done for 
Clematises out-of-doors just now, particularly the 
Jaekmani varieties, by feeding them in a judicious 
manner. By this I mean giving them, say, twice a 
k. liquid-manure, made from sheep or horse- 
droppings or some of the concentrated manures as 
advertised. There is a difference to he seen in plants 
neglected in this respect and those which have had 
stimulants administered to them. I do not think, as 
a rule, that much trouble is bestowed in training 
out the shoots of Clematises, but I have noticed that 
when- this has been done the growth has been more 
robust, and this has been followed by finer blossoms 
—Townsman. 

Annual climbers in pots. -One mav learn a 
deal from the seasons. Last year in July we had a 
difficulty in coping with the watering of muijv of our 
favourite plant and we learnt that not a few sub¬ 
jects we had intended to grow in pots as climbers 
were anything but satisfactory by reason of the 
drought. This year, however, the reverse is the 
ease. The continued rain has caused many plants 
in the ground to make much wood and little bloom. 

I may mention, as a ease in point, Tropieolums— 
plants that, with an unrestricted root room, in a 
season when niu-h moisture is prevalent, to use a 
common expression, “romp away.” Where, however, 
they have been grown in pots, they have commenced 
to show flowers. Especially is this so in window - 
boxes, pro\ing, 1 think, that it is an advantage to 
grow a few unnual climbers in pots.— SVooduastwick. 
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been for many years intercrossing varieties, 
and the results are remarkable. Even this 
year the products of last year’s crosses are 
seen, and from some have come wonderful 
pods, and, to all appearance, great croppers. 

Peas are, however, notoriously uncertain 
until after several years’ grow th to test their 
adherence to character, in first early dwarfs 
the variety is remarkable, and. conjoined 
to wonderful early cropping now is edible 
quality of the highest. During the past 
thirty years quite a revolution in early Peas 
has resulted. But there are of main croppers 
numerous varieties now that not only carry 
fine pods but have in gardens high reputation 
as crop|HTs. Bueh varieties as Duke of 
Albany, of a good stock ; Alderman, Cen- 
tenarv, Gladstone, Exhibition Mai row, and 


BOUQUET OF WILD FLOWERS. 
Now, when fields, meadows, and lanes teem 
with beautiful flowers, there is no need to 
confine ourselves to gardens for a supply of 
cut flowers for our vases or for making bou¬ 
quets. There are numbers of wild flowers 
in hedgerows that might be gathered and 
arranged tastefully in vases so as to give 
variety to the floral decorations of the dinner 
table, for instance. If garden flowers are 
used day after day for such purposes, they 
are apt. through too much familiarity, to lost* 
their charm, but by varying them during 
spring and summer with wild flowers—such, 
for example, as wild Rooes, Campanulas, 
Irises, Ox-eye Daisies, and the like —we have 
always something fresh presented to us. 

A few r elegant Grasses from the meadow, 
combined with a selection, at any season, of 
flowering branchlets from the shrubbery or 
common garden border, and a free-handed 
and tasteful grouping, without crowding, and 
with a well-balanced proportion of natural 
foliage, may be made to form a composition, 
such as a painter might desire to transfer to 
his canvas, while he assuredly could never 
wish to dip brush in colour for one of the 
expensive bouquets of the “Cauliflower” 
type. Such has long been a favourite theory 
of mine in the matter of flower grouping ; 
and the other day I found it gracefully 
exemplified on the drawing-room table of a 
friend, by a graceful half-wild bouquet from 
field and garden, formed with the free grace 
and uncrowded arrangement which, as nearly 
as may be, illustrated my views. In the ar¬ 
rangement, each flower and Grass of the 
gathering had been made to find its seem- 
ingly proper place, uujostled by its neigh¬ 
bour, and so freely and easily located in its 
basket-work receptacle, supported on three 
slender canes of Bamboo, that even the foli¬ 
age had room to display its graces and modes 
of growth. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sprays of Cypsophila for winter.— The 

white panicles of Gypsophila paniculata are 
valuable for winter decoration, but, unless 
they are cut at the right time, they are of 
little service. It is useless to allow them to 
fully expand, and then permit them to re¬ 
main on the plants, and, when the dark 
seeds begin to show, to cut them, because 
they will certainly fall to pieces in the dry¬ 
ing. Sprays to be of service for winter de¬ 
coration should be gathered just before they 
are fully open, as then they will not drop or 
shed any of their petals. 'Few adjuncts to a 
vase of flowers look prettier than this 
favourite subject, and few things serve 11 s bet 
ter in a bunch of dried flowers for winter, if 
gathered at the right time.—F. W. I). 

Window-boxes in autumn. Sometimes 
when window-boxes are planted in May the 
occupants are long past their best when Sep 
tember comes, and to ensure a continuance 
of blossoms it is advisable to prepare for such 
an emergency. Often the mere scraps and 
cnst-olTs from seed-beds and striking-pit, if 
given special attention and grown on, make 
capital subjects for blooming in the later 
days of the summer and autumn, and among 
such I instance Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Pelar 
gouiums —especially tin* Ivy-leaved sorts 
Mimuluses, and Verbenas. 1 have seen late- 
sown Zinnias, too backward to put out-of- 
doors at bedding-time, grown 011 in a frame 
and then utilised in a window-box later on. 
Small plants of the early flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums are invaluable, and should be 
potted on with a view to being placed in the 
boxes when near blooming, whilst Asters 
treated in a similar manner will give a little 
brightness to a window' for oeveral weeks in 
the autumn. Leahukht. 

A desirable hardy foliage plant (Thnlietrum 
adiantifoliuno This plant, not unfrcquently called 
the “hardy Maiden-hair Fern,” is a perennial easy 
of drouth in almost any garden, and where foliage 
is "anted for cutting in any quantity of a kind suit¬ 
able for table decoration, should not be overlooked. 
It is surprising how few people know anything about 
it, yet, I venture to say, when once it is grown and 
Its value for cutting understood, it will be retained 
in the garden.-WooDBASTWicK. 


An arrangement of wild flowers and Grasses. 


some others give pods which, relative to the 
ordinary' or average size of pods, seem to be 
very fine, and are amply large for all garden 
or exhibition purposes. When it has become 
the rule in relation to vegetable exhibits to 
look much less for size and far more for 
average or table dimensions, very large Pea- 
pods may he regarded as a weak feature rather 
than a strong one. Exhihitois cannot too 
well understand that for their purpose rich 
green, handsome, well-bloomed pods, having 
in them green Peas closely set, and not old, 
maggot t v, or large*, are those most liked Jjy 
judges. A. D. 


than were those of the huge Superlative, put 
into commerce many years ago by the late 
Thomas Laxton. Those pods were, indeed, 
veritable windbags, and the variety, a worth¬ 
less one, soon did out. But now we have 
another Su|x*rlative- a very different Pea in¬ 
deed. This is one of Messrs. Button and 
Bonn’ seedlings. 1 saw it, a fine row from 
.‘1 feet to 3.J feet in height, in the gardens of 
University College, Reading. It is a great 
cropper, pods long, green, well filled, and 
Peas of excellent flavour. If this variety does 
as well universally ns it was doing when 
iveen, it is one of the finest Peas in commerce 
for cropping and for exhibition. It is also 
an early variety. Messrs. Button and Boos’ 
own Pea trial is of great extent, and seems 
to include every known variety ; even some 
obtained from Palestine. But the firm have 


Too many sorts of Broccoli. The recent 
note on the above is very much to the point, 
although it might have been more serviceable 
early in the season, lx* fore seeds were 
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ordered, especially to young gardeners who 
are a bit bewildered to know what to order 
now that all seedsmen fill up their pages 
W’ith scores of varieties in nearly all different 
vegetables. This is. peihaps, particularly 
noticeable in Peas and Potatoes, and al¬ 
though T do not say the list is applicable to 
all soils. I mention four of each that are 
hard to beat, and that I have grown for the 
last two years. In Potatoes I put May 
Queen, Early Puritan, Epicure, and Up to 
Date. The third on the list takes the place 
of Windsor Castle, which I grew for many 
years, but whirh for one or two seasons 
failed lamentably in cropping qualities. Epi¬ 
cure is first class in quality, and a grand 
cropper. So far as Peas are concerned, I 
really dejxuul on three varieties (with the ex¬ 
ception of a trial of two or three new mid¬ 
season sorts), and these are Little Marvel, 
Daisy, and Autocrat. -E. Burrell. 


THE USES OF LIME. 1. 

The practice of liming or chalking the soil is 
one of the oldest and most widely-spread 
operations of British ngrieulture ; unfortu¬ 
nately. for many districts, it is a custom that 
i:s lees observed at the present time than 
probably at any other period since farming 
became an organised industry. Until about 
forty years ago lime was much more exten¬ 
sively used in agricultural prat tic * than it is 
to-day. ITow is it that the practice of liming 
has fallen so much into dLu-se? It, may be 
said that, in the main, it is due to (1) in¬ 
creased cost of labour ; (2) the increased use 
of artificial manures-'; (3) the reduction in the 
value of corn crops. Several common 
manures contain lime, but a clear distinction 
must be drawn between free lime, as it exists 
in quicklime or slaked lime, and the same 
combined with an acid, as in hones, where 
it is combined with phosphoric acid, or in 
gypsum, where it is combined with sulphuric 
acid. What is necessary for the soil is not so 
much the chemical substance lime, but a base 
— i.e.y something capable of combining with 
the acids produced naturally or artificially in 
the soil. In quicklime or in slaked lime this 
base is found, and nothing else. Chalk and 
all natural limestones contain lime combined 
with carbonic acid, which, however, is so 
weak an acid that it is easily turned out and 
does not interfere with the basic properties of 
the lime, whereas in bones or gyjjsum the lime, 
is already completely saturated with strong 
acids, and in superphosphate there is even 
an excess of acid, which demands more lime 
from the soil to neutralise it. Quicklime and 
slaked lime, when applied to the soil, quickly 
go back to the state of carbonate of lime or 
chalk in which they existed before they were 
“burnt” in the kiln, hence it is really this 
substance, carbonate of lime, that we denote 
when we speak of “lime” in the soil. The 
superiority of burnt lime over chalk or lime¬ 
stone for application to the soil lies simply 
in the fact that it falls naturally into a fine 
state of division, sonic of it also passing into 
solution, so that it is more easily dissemi¬ 
nated throughout the soil and ‘acts with 
greater rapidity and in smaller quantities. 
But to return to the point in question, only 
freshly burnt (quick) or slaked lime, chalk, 
limestone, marl, and basic slag contain 
“lime” in the fanner’s sense—i.e., in the 
form of a base capable of neutralising acids ; 
m bones, in superphosphate, and in gvpsum 
the lime is combined w ith acids, and’is no 
longer capable of acting ns a base. 

The USES of LIME.— Besides its indirect- 
value in neutralising acids in the soil, lime 
has several other uses, all of which are of 
importance to the farmer. These uses mav 
be given ns fellows : — (1) Id me improves the 
nature of the soil by coagulating the finest 
particles of clay and rendering the land more 
open and friable. Thus drainage goes on 
more readily, the land is warmer, and it is 
more easily worked to a good tilth. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the value of this action 
of lime on the heavier soils ; it is frequently 
possible to secure a seed b cl when the un- 
limed land L still too wet to work, and the 
character of the crop may depend as much 
upon securing a good tilth as upon manuring. 
(2) Lime is an essential plant food, and with¬ 
out it soils cannot prp“ltTre good cronf. Soils 
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are generally considered to be deficient in 
lime when they contain kco than from .5 to 
1 per cent. Some soils, however, which are 
provided with a considerable amount of 
organic matter may respond to lime, al¬ 
though they contain much more than these 
amounts. (3) The insoluble reserves of nitro¬ 
genous and potafsic material in the soil are 
brought into action and rendered available 
for the plant by the presence of lime. The 
following table shows the result of applying 
in January, 1903, 2,000 lb. per acre of ground 
quicklime to some of the Grass plots at Roth- 
amsted. where there wae a good deal of resi¬ 
due from past manuring, locked up in the 
soil : 



I’lot 7. 

Plot 9. 

Year. 

Yield with mineral 

Yield with complete 

manures only. 

artificial manures. 


Uniilned. 

Limed. 

Unlimed. 

Limed. 

1903 .. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

49.5 

51.9 

50.1 

60.5 

194 .. 

61.9 

61.8 

63.7 

69.8 

1905 .. 1 

44 3 

47.2 

36.9 

52.2 

1906 .. 1 

34.4 

41.4 

?n.o 

50.0 


(4) The leguminous crops usually cultivated 
on the farm flourish better when a good sup¬ 
ply of lime is present- in the soil. Clover, in 
particular, is very intolerant of acid soil con¬ 
ditions, and is much more subject to Clover 
sickness when lime is deficient, (o) It seems 
to be established that the soil organism 
(Azotobacter), which fixes nitrogen without 
th * aid of leguminous plants, and is, prob- 
ably, a great factor in the gain of fertility 
when land is laid down to Grass, cannot de¬ 
velop properly unless a good supply of car¬ 
bonate of lime is present. (6) Lime in one 
form or another is the best remedy for finger- 
and-toe disease in Turnips and Swedes. 
These root crops are always liable to the 
disease when the soil is deficient in lime. The 
fertility of many farms to-dav is. un¬ 
doubtedly. due to the liming and chalking 
that was done by the farmers of the eigh¬ 
teenth and earlier centuries; they, indeed, 
made the soil, for it ic> through their labours 
that it remains in profitable cultivation at the 
present time. Owing to the very large 
amounts of chalk and lime which were then 
applied, it has been possible for later genera¬ 
tions to live upon the capital thus accumu¬ 
lated and dispense with any expenditure of 
their own in this direction. ’ But this spend¬ 
ing pioicss cannot, continue indefinitely, for 
natural causes alone the percolating rain¬ 
water arc steadily removing the lime in the 
surface soil ; for example, the Rothamsted 
(;oil, which, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, must have contained something like 
a hundred tons of chalk per acre, has now' 
less than fifty, and many other soils w'hich 
started with a smaller initial stock are be¬ 
ginning to run dangerously short. In many 
parts of the country there is evidence that 
the land, especially on the heavier soils, is in 
need of liming, and, though it might not be 
wise to return to the old, heavy dressings of 
6 tons to 10 tons to the acre, a much smaller 
quantity—half a ton or so per acre—could be 
profitably applied at least once in the course 
of each rotation. 

The influence of'manures on lime in 
the soil. —The various classes of manures 
used in farming have some bearing upon the 
rate at which lime is washed out. and this 
question has been investigated at Rotham 
sted. The results of the investigations may 
ho given briefly, as follows : —(1) Superphos¬ 
phate. sulphate of potash, kainit, and kindred 
manures do not increase the loss to any ap¬ 
preciable extent. (2) Farmyard manure and, 
probably, all organic manures, diminish the 
loss of carbonate of lime. (3) Nitrate of soda 
also diminishes the loss. (4) Sulphate of am¬ 
monia increases the loss, removing about half 
its own weight of lime or nearly its own 
weight of chalk. Lime sinks in the soil cf 
Grass land from purely mechanical reasons; 
in arable land this sinking is less marked, but 
the lime is subject to a greater wastage by 
solution in the rain-water percolating through 
the soil.— Leaflet (No. 170) of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhubarb from seed.—1 am trying to rii-e a 
plantation of Rhubarb for market- The roots are ex¬ 


pensive in this neighbourhood, so I have been trying 
to grow from seed, which seems to germinate and 
come up fairly well, but after it is above ground 
the seedlings seem to get hlighted and cut off by 
some minute insect. I have tried soot and lime, but 
without much elleet. Have you or any of your 
readers any experience of this trouble? I find that 
last year’s seedlings many of them are throwing up 
a multitude of small stems, instead of three or four 
good thick ones. Is there any remedy for this? Will 
they have to be thrown out ?— An Irish Reader. 

[Your experience with Rhubarb seedlings 
is very unusual, as Rhubarb usually grows 
freely when so raised. It is not possible to 
say what cause may be operating to keep 
your seedlings so poor in growth, but evi¬ 
dently the cause must Ik; a local one—pos¬ 
sibly in the soil, perhaps in the air. Gener¬ 
ally such seedlings grow strongly. Dressing 
the leaves with any insecticide to kill insect 
pests on them is difficult, because the in¬ 
sects attach themselves to the undersides of 
the leaves. You would find it a tedious job, 
no doubt, to wash every leaf on its under¬ 
side with a solution of Tobacco and Quassia 
chips. Seedling Rhubarbs come very varied, 
and the stems would not be so marketable as 
would be those of all one variety, especially 
one having good colour, and early. If you 
could get a few- roots of Daw’s Champion or 
Crimson Perfection to start with, you would 
do wisely.] 

Black spots on Tomato-leaves.—I would be 
much obliged if you would kindly say what is the 
reason of these Tomato-leaves having black spots on 
them? The lower part of the plants (in large pots) is 
turning rather yellow, and these black spots are 
on the leaves. I think my gardener is not giviitc 
them enough rich food.—E. 1*. G. " 

[We can find no disea.se whatever on the 
Tomato leaves. Their appearance is indica 
tive of age only, the lowermost leaves of 
Tomatoes often becoming discoloured in this 
way. In the absence of particulars, we are 
unable to give an opinion as to whether the 
plants are receiving a sufficiency of stimu¬ 
lants or not, but can safely sav tliat it is not 
through a paucity of plant food that the 
leaves are in this condition.] 

Tomatoes failing.- Enclosed you will find speci¬ 
mens of Tomatoes that have gone wrong with me. 
Ihey did well till lately, and 1 cannot in any way 
account for the failure. They are planted in the 
open border for second season, were manured with 
good farmyard manure and bone-meal, and have been 
occasionally fed with Tomato-manure of a good 
quality. A fungus attacks the leaves, then they die 
hack to the stem of the plant, and if not taken off 
they affect the stem. It also attacks the fruits, as 
you will see. and they drop off.— Tomato. 

[A careful inspection of the stems, leaves, 
and fruit inclines us to the belief that your 
Tomato-plants have been attacked bv a 
disease closely allied to the Potato disease, 
but more virulent in its character, the scien¬ 
tific name of which is Cladosporium fulvtim. 
This disease is more liable to attack Tomato- 
plants which are gross habited and in a soft, 
sappy condition than when the stems are 
more woody and the foliage less robust, but 
of a firmer character. We are, therefore, 
afraid that it is to overfeeding that the attack 
in your case is due, and the ungenial weather 
conditions have also served, no doubt, to 
aggravate the evil. We regret being unable 
to hold out but slight hopes of your saving 
the plants and crop, but you may try the 
effect of spraying them with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture first, and if it arrests the disease, fol¬ 
low it up for a week or two. If, on the con¬ 
trary, it has no appreciable effect, pull them 
up and burn them, cleaning the soil also in 
which they have been growing, and do not 
attempt Tomato culture on the same site for 
the next two or three years to come. We 
may also add, in conclusion, that we fail to 
understand why some people entertain the 
idea that Tomatoes require to be fed much 
on the same principle ns animals are pre¬ 
pared for cattle shows. Plants set out in soil 
of a poor description, comparatively speaking, 
always make close-jointed, firm wood. They 
are also more fertile, and set better crops 
of fruit than do plants of luxuriant growth, 
and then, when a good crop is secured, they 
quickly respond when fed liberally either with 
artificial or liquid-manures. Plants grown 
on these lines are also less susceptible to 
disease than those of a grosser habit, and it 
is far better to adopt this system of culture 
than to run the risk of having to combat 
disease, and, perhaps, loss of crop into the 
bargain.] 
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QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. Young Fuchsias (early 
spring-struck) may have another shift into 
6-inch pots. These will make useful plants 
for late summer and autumn blooming. If 
specimen Fuchsias are required for exhibi¬ 
tion, all flowers should be pinched off till 
within six weeks of the date of the show. 
The plants will do very well now in a north - 
house freely ventilated in warm weather. 
Fuchsias, Abutilons, and Heliotropes planted 
out in the conservatory border may have the 
longest ehoots shortened back now, to induce 
new growth to break out that will flower 
freely through the autumn till Christmas. 
In preparing plants for winter flowering, 
such things as Libonia floribunda and Spar- 
rnannia africaua will do outside now to 
ripen growth, as without this ripening 
the flowers will be few. Among the 
distinct things in flower now are Sollya 
heterophylla, a pretty blue flowered twin¬ 
ing plant. When well done this makes 
n pretty little specimen o\er a win* trainer, 
or it may be planted out to cover a pillar or 
against a low wall. St at ice profusa is a very 
useful flowering plant at this season. The 
flowers, like those of all the Statices. are ever¬ 
lasting in character. There are other species.' 
but S. profusa is easily grown, and makes an 
effective specimen, and a good plant may l»c 
shown in a collection of stove and greenhouse 
plants at this season. Trachelium oneruleum 
will be useful where cheap, easily grown 
things are wanted to Fdl up in summer when 
other things are outside. It produces its 
large corymbs of blue flowers freely, and 
may lx* raised from seeds or cuttings of the 
young shoots in spring. It is not often 
Passion-flowers arc grown au specimens in 
pots, but P. princeps and P. kermesina. the 
latter an old variety that we had years ago, 
make very handsome plants in good-sized pots 
mid trained so that the flowering shootu fall 
grac fully without rigid training. Hydran¬ 
geas in tubs are now at their best. The early 
flowering plants will lx^ lx?tter outside now 
ripening the wood for forcing next season. 
Cuttings of the young wood getting a bit 
firm will root ill box*« or pots of sandy soil 
iu a close, shady frame or pit. 

8tOV0.~ The weather up to the present has 
been so dull and sunless that then* lias been 
very little need for shade, hut now if the 
sun comes out hot a little shade will lx* desir¬ 
able. One is apt to become rather careless 
about watering in dull weather, when things 
dry slowly, but the plants should he looked 
over daily, even though all may not require 
water. Liquid-manure in a weak condition 
may 1 m* useful, given once or twice a week 
to all plants where the pots are well filled 
with roots. The potting, so far as specimen 
plants are concerned, will now lx* finished. 
Young plnnts growing rapidly mav be re¬ 
potted when necessary, but large shifts should 
not be given. To be perfectly safe, all plants 
should lx? well rooted before winter sets in, 
ns it is lx*tter to feed a little with stimulants, 
or, where possible, with top-dressings, than 
repot late in the season. Euchaiis Lilies to 
flower in winter will now he resting iu a cool 
lions'*, not altogether drv. but not ova r- 
watered toexeite growth, and when the plants 
are placed in heat again the flower spikes will 
rise. This is one of the plants which should 
not be over-potted, as it flowers best in a pot- 
hound state, helped on, when required, with 
liquid-manure. 

0rChard”hOU8e. Trees in pots carrying a 
fair load will require liberal treatment till 
the fruit begins to ri|M*n. and it is better to 
do this, as far ns possible, by top drcFeing 
than to sour the soil with stimulants in a 
liquid state. Use tin* syring* freely on fine 
afternoons, and if we get a spell of very hot 
weather syring** also in the morning. Keep 
out the red-spider by closing for a couple of 
hours at four o’clock with a saturated atmos¬ 
phere, and iu the evening give air. according 
to the outside temperature, and leave air on 
all night. This night ventilation, when 
warm, strengthens and hardens the foliage. 
Increase the night ventilation when the 
fruits begin to ripen. When the fruits have 
been gathered place the trees outside. 
Tomatoes under glass.— Tomato.s are 
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fetching a better price than usual at this sea¬ 
son. This is, I expect, in consequence of the 
cold, sunless weather. Reduce the foliage 
where the leaves are crowded, to get the crop 
ripened speedily. As a rub*, insects, with the 
exception of the white fly, do not give much 
trouble. The white-fly is rather difficult to 
clear out. Vaporising twice, with one even¬ 
ing between, generally suffices. Tomato- 
houses, like all other structures, should be 
painted both inside and out every three 
years. Many people think if the outside is 
well cared for the inside does not matter, 
but if the roof is to be kept in a water-tight 
condition the inside must be painted also. 

Outside Mushroom-beds.—ln.dde bed*, 
unless in a very cool position, and below the 
ground level, are not so well ndapted for 
Mushrooms just, now as beds altogether out 
sid *. oil tin* north side of buildings or in the 
shade of trees, where the atmosphere is cool. 
Of course, this season has been cool enough 
everywhere, hut in hot weather the Mush¬ 
room-fly inukca the Mushroom maggoty. 
Beds in h aring must !>;* k* pt moist. This is 
a good time to make up beds for autumn 
bearing, and iu the meantime get the horn * 
thoroughly cleaned out and whitewashed, 
ready to begin bed making in September. Du 
not use old spawn, but spawn can b* taken 
from beds in bearing to spawn new Ik*(1s. if 
not delayed till tie.* beds are exhausted. 

LatS Vinery. It has hardly been possible, 
up to the present, to do without fires fol¬ 
iate Graphs, especially where the Vines were 
not started iu good time. I always think it 
is better to u-* a little fire heat at the be¬ 
ginning than have to rush things late in tin* 
season. The Ini'* vinery never ought to fall 
below CO (lege, at night, if the progress is to 
be right. 

Carden in the house. If palms, India 
rubbers, or Aspidistras are pot hound, a 
small shift may be given now. hut it is pos 
sible to carry tlm plants over the winter iu 
good condition by tiding a. good artificial 
manure, such as (.'lav’s or others, in the 
water. This is the best way of using it, but 
do not exc * d one ounce to the gallon of water 
one j a week. 

Outdoor garden. Evergreens which ar¬ 
ia consequence of the iix essaut rains making 
a good d-enI of growth and getting unwieldy, 
may be pruned sufficiently to put them into 
shajx;. Both evergreen and Thorn or Cherry 
Plum hedges may 1m* trimmed now during 
showery weather. The last named makes a 
splendid hedge, and quickly, if regularly 
trimmed in ; hut if a good hedge is wanted, 
do not trim tie* sides in t«»o straight. Ixt 
them ship.* from tin* base upwaids. so that 
every part may get its due share of moisture., 
Extra stakes may be placed round Dahlias 
now, to give the needful support, as well as 
keep the growths from crowding up the 
centre. Thin tin* buds, if fine blooms are 
wanted. Cuttings of the young shoots will 
strike now. either round the sid**s of 4 inch 
lots or singly in smaller pots. Tin y should 
x* kept iu a close frame, ami shaded if the 
sun is bright. All cutting frames should be 
opened for an hour or so every morning, to 
dispers * accumulations nf damp, which 
might do harm. If the faded flowers and 
seed pods are removed from Canterbury 
Bells, a second bloom will Im* had that will 
last some time. Transplanted hardy seed¬ 
lings of all kinds into nursery beds, to get 
strong. These will in cl mb* Wallflowers. Pan¬ 
sies, Violas, Sweet Williams, Foxgloves, 
Campanulas, etc. The white and yellow 
Tree-Lupins make useful plants in the shrub 
lx*rv border, and may 1 m* raided from seeds 
sown now. All bulbs w lift h have ripened 
their growth may be lift d now. 

Fruit garden. The weather is very try 
ing to the fruit grower. Tin* trees are mak¬ 
ing a lot of growth, and the fruits want sun¬ 
shine. There has always been suin'* differ¬ 
ence of opinion about the value of summer 
pruning, hut trained and restricted trees will 
soon g t out of hand if left all summer un- 
pruned. With the soil and climate so vari¬ 
able as it is in these islands, the same treat¬ 
ment need not lx* followed everywhere, but 
I have always found the men who have had 
the largest experience carry out summer 
pruning in some form or other in the case of 


all trained or restricted trees, and, for the 
most part, a beginning is made in July. 
Where there is much weak, soft spray sur¬ 
rounding the spurs, the weakest shoots should 
be removed altogether, as they are quite use¬ 
less, and they only crowd those shoots which 
may lx? converted into useful wood. If the 
trees arc pruned towards the end of July, and 
four leaves left where the shoots have been 
shortened, there will lx* no further growth 
during this season, nnd tin.* back eyes, or 
buds, will have time to mature, and in due 
time become fertile. The fruits now want 
all the exposure they can have. Budding may 
be done now in the ease of stone fruits, and 
Pears and Apples may also h* budded, if 
desired. 

Vegetable garden.- I am afraid there is 
little chance for outside Tomatoes this sea¬ 
son. As the weather has been continuously 
cold, very little progress has ln*en made. As 
soon a<* three or four trusses have shown, 
stop the leaders to throw all the strength 
into the fruit, and rub off all side shoots, 
but do not lx* in a hurry to reduce tin* main 
leaves till the fruits lugiu to colour. Vege¬ 
table Marrows are backward, and warmer 
weather h much wanted, both for th >e and 
Peas, which do not fill up without sunshine. 
If we g t a fine, warm August, late Peas may 
do better. Make a sowing of Spinach to 
come in for autumn picking, and a further 
and larg-r sowing may be ma<h* oext month. 
Early Potatoes are. in some gardens, watery', 
and not ■ o good as we generally get them at 
this season, and spring --own Onions must lx* 
small, hut most gard ix rs now otart a part 
of the crop under glass, and these are (icing 
better. The first week in August will lx* 
time enough to sow what arc termed Winter 
Onions# Those who have no convenience 
for raising plants under glass in January or 
February, may sow Ailsa Uraig or any other 
favourite kind outside in August, early iu the 
month, as Onion; are hardy enough. Sow 
plenty of lettuces and Endives fur autumn 
salads. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

from a Garth it Jfiary. 

July M. - Sowed several kinds of Cab¬ 
bages for (spring iu*, Ellam’s Early, Car¬ 
ter’s Heartwell, and Wheeler's ImjM-rial are 
good varieties. Shall sow again later. We 
usually divide the packets and sow half now 
and tlx* remainder in a fortnight’s time. 
Seed-beds are netted up. as the birdo are 
troublesome. Planted out Lettuces and En¬ 
dives. All Lettuces are tied up to blanch 
when large enough. Pricked out Wallflowers 
and Pansies in nursery beds. Violas in beds 
have had the long shoots pegged down, and 
a mulch of short stuff applied. 

July Thinned the shoots of Dahlias 

and put iu a few cuttings of choice varieties. 
All shoots are securely tied, as tlx* position is 
exposed to wind. Removed faded flowers 
from Ros-.’s, and picked off seeds from Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. Planted out seedling Carnations, 
and continued the layering of established 
plants. The shoots from the centre of the 
plants are used as ( lit tings. Put in a few 
more Pink cuttings under handlights. Filled 
a small frame with cuttings of several varie¬ 
ties of gold and silver Euonyinuses. 

July ■I /.'*!.— Looked over GrajM*s iu late 
house, to cut out small berries and relievo 
crowded bunches. We are now feeding liber¬ 
ally the inside roots. A good part of the 
root-run is inside, bid, of course, the roots 
will run outside, and there they are heljM-d 
with rich surfac.* dressings. We are still 
working at tlx* summer priming, thinning 
out weak shoots where crowded, and shorten¬ 
ing others to four good Daves. 

.\uyu-<t l<f. Shifted a lot of winter bloom¬ 
ing stuff into flowering polo This includes 
Begonias and other soft stuff, which will re¬ 
main in cold pits till September. The small 
propagating house is alwavs in work with 
cuttings or seedling.^ Sowed Fern spores of 
various kinds. Pottd off Calceolarias. 
Cinerarias, and several forms of Primula ob- 
eonica. Tomatoes an* taking up a good deal 
of time now in regulating the growth. All 
the plants have been mulched, to save 
watering. 
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August 2nd .—Planted a lot of late Broc¬ 
coli after Strawberries. These like firm 
ground. The old Strawberry plants were 
chopped off a little under the surface and 
burned, the ashes being spread over the 
ground and the surface hoed over. Drills 
■were then drawn 3 feet apart, and the Broc¬ 
coli, which had been previously pricked off, 
to get 6trong, was planted with a crow-bar 
and watered in with liquid-manure. All 
straggling plants in flower-beds are kept 
pegged down. 

August 3rd .—The conservatory is now 
bright with Begonias, Fuchsias, Tuberoses, 
scarlet Bouvardias, Carnations, Hydrangeas, 
Balsams, Zonal Pelargoniums, and a few 
things from the stove. Climbers also are 
-now a special feature. Ivy-leaved Pelar 
goniums planted out and in baskets are very 
bright and effective. Heliotropes planted out 
are also sweet* Pinched, for the last time, 
Salvias and Eupatoriums planted out. These 
will be potted up in September. 


BOOKS. 


“THE UNHEATED GREENHOUSE.’* 

I HAVE perused with pleasure this well 
printed, freely illustrated book, as it opens 
up a most interesting phase of gardening 
that, should be known to all amateurs, at 
least. Bv no means least among the many 
perplexities of the amateur gardener is the 
temperature of his greenhouse during times of 
severe frost, and it often happens that loss 
and disappointment ensue by reason of fires 
neglected, or because the fire did not last so 
long as might have been expected. These 
who have suffered in the past from these or 
similar causes will be pleased to learn that 
it is possible to possess a green house and to 
fill that greenhouse with an infinite variety 
of flowering plants which require no artificial 
heat, of any kind. Such a house is not an 
absolute novelty by any means, and in the 
past has been referred to a« the “ cold- 
nouse. ’’ “hardy plant-house,” “alpine- 
house.” etc. The author of the “Unheated 
Greenhouse” does not entirely dispense with 
artificial heat, however, and, apparently, is 
occasionally at variance with the title of his 
book. This is obvious in the opening re¬ 
marks of Chapter IV. Firstly, we are told 
“that, shelter, not coddling, is the aim and 
end of the unheated greenhouse.” A little 
lower down, a minimum temperature of 
35 degs. Falir. is fixed “as the lowest tem¬ 
perature at which frost can safely be kept at 
bay.” This is not auite consistent with the 
statement “that shelter is the aim.” At no 
time in the history of gardening was there 
ever such a wealth of early-flowering hardy 
plants as now—plants flowering from January 
onwards, perfectly hardy subjects, too, yet 
because of their very early flowering requir¬ 
ing just that shelter with which the chapter 
opens, so that- their welcome blossoms may 
present themselves unimpaired. That this 
phase of the subject is not lost sight of we 
note with much pleasure in Chapter VI., 
which deals at some length with the alpine- 
house at Kew. where, from January in each 
year, may be found a choice lot of plants 
flowering without artificial heat of any kind. 

The chapters devoted to “Lilies” and 
“Flowering Shrnbs ” merit careful perusal, 
and to those who would engage in glass¬ 
house gardening without the aid of artificial 
heat we strongly recommend the cultivation 
of choice bulbs and alnines for winter and 
spring, to be followed ny an equally choice 
lot of Lilies in the same house for summer 
and early autumn flowering. 

Chapter XII., on “Some Hard-wooded 
Plants,” is, to our thinking, outside the 
scope of “The Unheated Greenhouse.” ns 
it is not possible to keep such plants in good 
health in a temperature less than 40 degs., 
and better if 45 degs. In saying this we 
have in mind such gjnera as Correa, Epacris. 
Hoyea, Pimelea, Lcschenaultia, etc., all of 
which are mentioned in the book. We are 
not now contesting the point whether these 
plants can be kept alive in a much lower 
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temperature j that is another matter. Apart 
from this, however, the amateur desirous of 
gardening under glass, minus artificial heat, 
wiLl find abundant material for his purpose 
in the score of chapters of which the book is 
composed. Much space is also devoted at 
the end of the book to selections of plants 
suited to various purposes, with their time of 
flowering and general requirements. These 
lists will be found of much service. The book 
has a good index. 

E. H. J. 


BEES. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

In the increase of colonies by natural swarm¬ 
ing, much depends upon locality, the state 
of the weather, and the conditions under 
which the bees were wintered. Where hives 
are well filled with bees in autumn, in addi¬ 
tion to being well provisioned, they are ready 
to throw off a swarm some weeks sooner 
than those left weakly in population and 
short of stores. In the spring, when a hive 
has become very crowded, and stores are 
coming in plentifully, the queen commences 
to lay eggs in drone-cells, while the workers 
construct queen-cells. In the latter, eggs 
are deposited about four days before a swarm 
issues. In frame hives. the 1 queen-cells may 
be easily discovered if the central combs arc 
examined, and search made along their edges. 
The queen-cells very much resemble an acorn 
in shape. Should one or more be found to 
be capped over, it may be concluded that, 
weather permitting, a swarm will shortly 
issue from the hive. The chief indications 
of swarming are the crowding of the bees at 
the entrance of the hive, general restlessness, 
and the appearance of drones on the wing. 
Swarming mav take place at any moment 
between the hours of ten and four on a 
bright, warm day. In the act of swarming, 
the bees pour out of the hive in a constant 
stream, and all is apparently wild confusion. 
They, however, soon begin to collect on one 
spot—generally some bush or tree near at 
hand—where they gather in a cluster, which 
quickly increases in size as it is joined by 
the rest of the swarm. Hives and all neces¬ 
sary appliances should be in readiness, that 
no time may be lost after the swarm has 
clustered, despatch in hiving being all-im¬ 
portant. os the longer it is delayed the more 
difficult are the bees to handle. The swarm 
becomes so dense and compact that a slight 
shake of the twig upon which it is hung will 
cause every, or nearly every, bee to drop 
into the inverted skep held below to receive 
them. What few may remain behind soon 
rejoin their friends in the skep, which is now 
placed upon the ground for a short time, with 
a stone under its edge to admit outsiders, be¬ 
fore being placed on its permanent stand. If 
the bees are to be put into a frame hive, they 
are shaken out of the hiving skep upon the 
tope of the frames, or upon a cloth spread in 
front of the frame hive. 

The hiving of a swarm of bees is not such a 
difficult operation as may appear to the un¬ 
initiated. With the protection of a veil for 
the face, and thick w'oollen gloves on the 
hands, with the addition of ordinary cool¬ 
ness and confidence, it becomes a very simple 
matter. Bees do not use their stings except 
in self-defence, and, as a rule, are in the 
best of tempers at swarming-time, from the 
fact that each individual has gorged itself 
with honey before leaving with the swarm, 
and is therefore quite indisposed to do any¬ 
thing more than to join in forming a cluster 
around the queen upon the nearest suitable 
twig or bush. In manipulating the bees, 
examining the interior of the hive, and so 
forth, a bellows-smoker is most useful, as a 
few puffs of smoke from smouldering brown 
paper, rags, or decayed wood injected into 
the hive render the bees harmless. The 
smoke is used, not to stupefy them, but to 
cause alarm in the hive, the effect being that 
the bees fill themselves with honey from the 
combs, and, with their honey-sacs full, thev 
rarely sting unless hurt. Bees afford much 
more interest if kept in frame hives than 
they do if housed in straw skeps, for, al¬ 
though they will work in almost any kind of 
receptacle they may be placed in at awarm- 


ing-time, they succeed better in such hives as 
can be adjusted to their requirements from 
time to time. In the bar-frame or mov¬ 
able comb hive, complete control is ob¬ 
tained over the bees, sectional boxes can be 
placed over the tops of the combs for the 
reception of the surplus honey, bees and 
combs can easily be interchanged from one 
hive to another, swarming can be controlled 
in great measure, w'hile the honey can be 
extracted from the combs during the honey 
season, and the combs returned to the hive 
to be refilled by the bees. A frame hive that 
is to be occupied by a swarm should, if pos¬ 
sible, be furnished with clean empty combs. 
The advantage of this is that, it enables the 
queen to commence laying without loss of 
time ; otherwise, sheets of comb foundation 
should be fixed in the frames, or strips of 
the same, from one inch to two inches wide, 
must be furnished to the underside of the 
top bars. As foundation contains sufficient 
wax in its projecting walls to enable the 
bees to completely lengthen out the cells, 
it is only necessary for them to provide wax 
for the cappings. Thus a great amount of 
labour and much time are saved. 

S. S. G. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

An overgrown tree —I shall be glad if you will 
Rive me amice on the following: —A and B are 
owners of property adjoining one another. B ha? an 
Elder-tree growing beside his wall, 12 feet high, 
12 feet through, and 12 feet from A s window. It 
blocks the light and view. (1) Can A compel B to 
cut it down? (2) If A destroys tree, what action could 
B take? (3) If the tree is detrimental to the sale of 
As property, what action could A take again.-t BV — 
I’KKI’I.KXKD. 

[In the first place. A is entitled to cut awnv 
(perpendicularly) every leaf of B’s tree which 
overhangs his (A’s) ground. From the photo 
sent, it would appear that a good portion 
overhangs. Next, it would seern likely that 
the roots of B’s tree penetrate under A’s 
ground. If so, A is entitled to cut away such 
portion of the roots ivs do so penetrate. These, 
however, are remarks by the way. It seems 
to me that this, which is a trifling matter, 
ought to be settled in a friendly way, unless 
you both want to get into expensive litiga¬ 
tion. To answer your questions seriatim : 
(1) A cannot compel B to cut the tree down ; 
but A can bring nn action against B with the 
object of obtaining an injunction to prevent 
the continuance of the nuisance. In that 
case, it will be necessary for A to prove that 
he is a sufferer—and I doubt very much 
whether he will be able to do this. (2) If A 
destroys the tree B can bring an action against 
him to recover its value. (3) I do not see how 
this could be proved ; it is a purely hypo¬ 
thetical matter. Try and agree with your 
neighbour.— Barrister.] 

Ownership of bees (J. J. Lock).— The law 
upon the subject is perfectly clear. When 
bees swarm, their owner may, if he can, pur¬ 
sue and take them, even though they go off 
bis premises ; but if he does not do so at the 
time, they become the property of any other 
person who takes the trouble to do so. It 
seems to me, therefore, that you are entitled 
to claim the bees as your own ; and, as for 
being “liable for keeping an empty hive to 
decoy bees,” that is too preposterous to 
troul3lc about. However, I do not suppose 
you want to be unneighbourly or dishonour¬ 
able, and, therefore, I would suggest that you 
tell your neighbour how the law stands, and 
then*offer him something, without prejudice, 
so ns to retain his good opinion. It may 
save future trouble between you.— Bar¬ 
rister. 


Death of Mr. 8. 8. Goldsmith. We regret 

to bear of the death, at Chiltern View, Ux 
bridge, on July 12th, of Mr. S. S. Goldsmith, 
who has for many years dealt with our vari¬ 
ous queries re Birds, Bees, and Poultry. 


"The Bngllsh Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 10th, revised, with deserip- 
turns of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, 8vo., 158 .; post free, 15$. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had finely bound in S volt., half vellum, Us. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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OORRE8PONPENOE. 

Questions. —Queries and ansivers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if corresjunulents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly ami concisely 
written on one siilc of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furniral-strcrt, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pi rusher. The name and address of the. sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
\>e used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should, bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in ail ranee of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followiwj 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that screral specimens 
in different stages of colour and sis• of the. same, kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
1 rise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits arc 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can uiulertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, ami these only when 
the above direct ions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Asparagus Sprengeri LV. Webb).-Vhl- i- < asil> 
raised from seetl. It is one of the easiest to grow, 
forming large fleshy roots, ami requiring good sized 
pots to grow good speeimeiis. If you want to use 
it for cutting, then plant it nut in large.boxes or in 
brick compartments, a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and silver sand will grow it well, giving plenty of 
water at the roots, and a moist, warm at nm-pheiy. 

Rose-leaves unhealthy (Mmtn. The specimen* 
of Rose-leaves you send hate been very severely 
attacked by thrips and red-spider. Syringe the plants 
well with the extract from <i ounces of (juassia chips, 

4 ounces of soft-soap, and J, pound of flowers of sul¬ 
phur well mixed and added to gallons of water, 
or 2 ounces or 3 ounces of Gishurst compound in a 
gallon of water. The plants are evidently very dry 
at the roots, and a good soaking of water with a 
heavy mulch of rotten manure would he very bene¬ 
ficial. We are a sliming that the Roses are growing 
against a wall, ill which case the probable dryness 
at the roots is a sure cause of the two pests we 
have alluded to. Your Vine-leaves are very poor and 
have evidently been sealded through neglect to admit 
air sufficiently early in the morning before the sun 
has come out. 

Plants under Fir-trees <c. L.).— If we may 
assume that the trees are more or h.s in small 
groups or in isolated examples and not in the nature 
of a small plantation, then you may plant freely of 
Liliuni candidum, L. tigrinum, L. umlu llatum. L. 
croceum, Ornithogaluriis, Scilla campanula. Wood 
Anemones, Daffodils, Spanish Irises, Lenten Roses. 
London I’ride, Foxgloves from seeds. Evening Prim¬ 
rose, Solomon's Seal, Lythrmn, Asperula odorata, 
Achillea Millefolium. Snapdragons, and Wallflowers. 
These are more decidedly perennial in dry places near 
trees than when planted in rich border soils. Rose 
of Sharon, Saxifraga eordifolia purpurea, Xauscliiicria 
ealifortiiea, Arabis single and double, Aubrietias, 
Alyssum saxatile, Candytuft annual or perennial. 
Cornflowers, Iceland and other Poppies. Flag Irises. 
Campanula pumila, and the like would also answer in 
such a position. 

Rosa slnlca Anemone on a wall (Kirk).- 
You will have seen the note concerning this Ko.-e in 
GARDENING of June 2Hth. Probably, someone has 
found that the blossoms, being single, last much 
longer when the plants are grown against a north 
wall —in the same manner that some Rose-growers 
so plant Tea Roses in order to obtain blooms for the 
later exhibitions. The eharming single Rose alluded 
to grows anywhere. It is equally at home clambering 
over an old tree-stump as it is against the pillar of 
an arch or gateway, or, if need be, it will grow as a 
free bush, its long, arching growths spreading «tit to 
the right and left in a free and easy manner, each 
growth being smothered in bloom. I have found the 
Rose grow admirably when huddid upon the de la 
Griffcraie stock. Its general habit is semi * limbing. 

It is not rampant like Gloire de Dijon, but would 
grow somewhat as a Penzance Brier. I certainly 
think that you would find K. sinica Anemone a good 
Rose for your north wall, and the glistening foliage 
would he beautiful all the summer. Should you pre- I 
fer to try a Tather freer grower, plant Flora. AimtV 
Vibert, or Mine. Alfred Cartitre. 

Climbing plants for fernery (Fern-lover ).—Of 
the plants concerning which you inquire, Clematis 
sinilacifolia will not suit your purpose, Spoindra eoc- 
einca we do not know. Teeoma jaMninoides is the 
same as Bignouia jasininoidcs. Of the others. Clema¬ 
tis indivisa lohata is a beautiful ( limber, with white, 
starry blossom- borne in great profusion in the 
spring. Jasminum gramliflorum. somewhat aft< r tin 1 
manner of the common Jasmine, lias larger flower* 
borne in late summer and autumn: Jasminum odora- 
tissimurn lias yellow flowers spring and summer. 
These three we call recommend, and ;ilsi the follow 
ing: Fuchsias, the more vigorous kinds of which 
form delightful climbers; llabrothamims aurantii 
eiis, yellow flowers, borne in summer an l autumn; 
Hahrothamnus elegans, red, nearly throughout the 
year; Lantanu salvitefolia, known al-o as Lantana 
d» Meatis.sinia, (hep lilac flowers, the greater part of 
the year; Loni<cra senipervireus minor, a trumpet 
Honeysuckle. whose flowers, bd and yellow in colour, 
are produced throughout the summer: Marnh villa 
H*aveo|t*n.«, large, white Convolvulus like Mnom-. 
summer ; Mamttia bicolor. small t ulmlar -liapi (j 
flow (i.-.. scarlet tipped yellow, .slimmer; Sw am-mu i 
galegifalia, rosy purple Mi aped flower, at llnir 
best in summer. / T 

Digitized by 


Shading exhibition Roses (F. M .).—Shading is | 
very essential for Tea Roses. The shades should he 
so placed that wind cannot move them or the buds 
beneath them. Many fine buds have been ruined by 
riddling against a shoot or leaf. When quite dry the 
expanding buds should be wrapped round with thin 
paper to keep the outer petals from being injured 
and to shield the bloom from wind. The top, of 
course, is left open. The paper must on no account 
lie put tightly round the bloom, but care must be 
taken that there is m> friction. Earwigs are often 
found in these retreats. The papers should, there¬ 
for* , be now and then examined. After rain it is a 
good (dan to go over the beds and remove the shades 
that have been placed over the blooms, but they 
must be replaced before night. These shades not 
only ward oil' heavy storms, but they prevent injury 
from heavy dew, to which the delicate petals of 
Tea Rost s are very susceptible. Dwarf Tea Roses 
should have litter of some sort placed on the ground 
to keep blooms clean. The day before the show, or 
probably two days before, the blooms should be gone 
over when dry and tied. This is done with soft 
wool. On no account tie too tightly. Allowance must 
he made for expansion. The ties are slackened a 
little if necessary, tint blooms should be kept tied till 
the last moment in order to preserve the centre. 

TREES AND SHRVBS. 

The Rooky Mountain Bramble (Rul.us deli- 
eiosus) (Edward Mitehell ).—This is quite unlike an 
ordinary Bramble having no spikes or prickles. It 
makes a rounded spreading bush, about 4 feet high, 
and in June bears snow-white flowers, each about the 
si/.e of a Dog Ruse and like them in form. It is quite 
hardy in mo-t gardens where' the soil is tighl, and in 
cold ‘districts such as yours should he grown against 
a wall, which it will soon cover, flowering more 
frcclv than when grown as a hush. It should always, 
when planted as a hush, have the softim ~t and 
warmest place in the garden. See the article on 
and illustration of l'yrus Halliana. a double form of 
P. Mains florihunda. in our Usue of July titb, p. 

Raising the Tulip-tree from seed U\ Reed). 
— The seeds should he sown as soon as they are ripe, 
for they do not retain their vitality long. As you 
have only seven seeds we should advise you to sow 
them in a pot. Take a clean put, <> ineln s i i diameter, 
and place about 2 inches of broken crocks in the 
bottom. 'Then fill to within an inch of the rim with 
good loamy soil,lightened by the admixture of a little 
leaf mould and sand. On this place the wads at 
about equal distances apart, giving cadi one a slight 
pressure with the forefinger to force it a little wav 
into the soil. Then cover with almiit one third of 
an inch of the same compost and place in a frame. 
No artificial heat will be needed, hence a Cueiiinber- 
frarne is likely to he too warm. Seed sown now ntav 
germinate this autumn; but most likely the young 
plants will not make their appearance till next 
spring. Then, when a few inches high, you may put 
them into |sots or plant them outside, taking care 
that in either case they are not allowed to sutler from 
want of water. Mice are fond of the seeds, there 
fore, these pests must he guarded against. 

FliriT. 

Peach leaf unhealthy (S. 11. S.).— I believe the 
Reach-leaf you sent is attacked by tie- leaf-curl 
fungus in a very early state, or it is possible it may 
have been infested with aphides, but I could find no 
signs of the latter. Examine the undersides of the 
leaves carefully, and if in the hollows of the red 
patches you find aphides you may consider that they 
are the culprits. If not that, leaf-curl is the cause, 
and you should treat the trees accordingly. — G. S. S. 

Fears cracked (I.- S. It.). — Your Rears have been 
attacked by a fungus <Clado>porium d« mb it iciim >, 
which causes the skin to crack. The roots have got 
down into a poor subsoil, and requite lifting. In 
October you ought to take out a trench round the 
tree, at about A feet from the stem, grubbing under 
with a chisel and cutting off all the roots that go 
straight down. Then refill the trench with fresh soil. 
Remove several inches of the top soil over the roots, 
and replace with some fresh loam and manure. After 
this has been doin' you should syringe the tree with 
the caustic alkali solution. 


jar In the permanent jar. * From time to time you 
eun add a little Lavender-water or any other per¬ 
fume. If the covers are removed for an hour at a 
time twice a day your room* will be filled with a 
sweet odour. 

Puddling a pond (J. f.L-In the find place, you 
must make the not tom of the pond quite Arm with 
hard ramming before you attempt to put down any 
clay. Before and while using the rammer you must 
remove all stones that are anywhere near the «ur- 
face, and if the soil is at all dry give it a soaking 
of water the last thing at night, and well ram it 
again in the morning. After this a depth of 4 inches 
of clay may be spread over the bottom and well 
rammed, so as to beat it into a united mass, finishing 
with a smooth surface. After this another layer of 
clay ♦> inches thick must be laid down. This time the 
clav must be specially prepared by divesting it of all 
small stones and other hard lumps, then get a large 
flagstone or some other solid substance to act as a 
platform on which to work up the clay. With all 
the materials in readiness and a bucket of water 
close at band, the clay must be worked up on the 
platform in convenient lumps, the same way as a 
baker kneads his bread, until the mass is moistened 
through and worked into a proper (rendition to unite 
with that already laid down. After being beaten 
with a wooden mallet and the surface made smooth, 
there is no doubt that it will hold water, and last 
for a number of years. As the work is completed 
the surface must be prevented from cracking by being 
kept damp until the water is let into the pond, and 
that should be directly the puddling is finished. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Rockery. — 1. The Wistaria is evidently in a very 
bad condition at the roots, judging from the leaves 
von send. 2. Due to the cold and unseasonable 
weather we have had lately. 3, See replies to 

A. R." and " Tent Lodge." re " Rose leaves curl¬ 
ing," in our i.-sue of July l.ith. p. 2*>u, and to H. K. 
Gvvyer, re " Roms with green centres," in the same 
issue and on the same page. Kindly read our rules aa 
to writing on one side of the paper only and putting 
queries on separate pieces of paper.- Gerald. — With¬ 

out seeing the place it is very difficult to adv ise you. 
You should ask some gardening friend in your neigh¬ 
bourhood to look at it and advise you what is best 
to be done. G. 11. N.-You are quite right. Vol¬ 
taire.—\\v think you will find that mice are the cul¬ 
prits. and if not trapped they do a great ileal of 

damage, as we have often seen.-I Hi*.— Your 

Grapes are vvliat is known as " sealded." Fee article 

in our issue of June 1st, p. 173.- (’. S.— Yes, if you 

persevere pulling the shoots oil you may, in the end, 
destroy the plants. 3. Alpine- Strawberries are best 
raised from seed, but you call also raise from runners. 
See article on •• Straw-heme's," in our issue of 
June r.th, p. E. M. Levi tt Rrinsep .-The Rink 

you inquire about is either Ascot Rink with carmine 
centre or Paddington Rink with red centre, flower 
fringed - — J. Hood. — Your Begonias have been at¬ 
tacked by thrips. See reply to " Roscneath,” in our 
issue of June tith. p. 241.- Constant Render. — Dis¬ 

solve 3 lb. in a tub holding 10 gallons of water, and 
then water with it once a week. When sending 
queries, please read our rules as to sending name and 

address.- N.-By far the best way is to grub the 

tree-stumps up, or, if you do not care to do this, then 
plant some free-growing Ivy over them.— Kandy.— 
See article, "Advice to beginners ill Beekeeping." 
in our issue of September tit li* RJOa. I*. 3(>'J, a copy of 
which can be bad from the publisher, post free, 
for ltd.— Bracken:*.- 1, Kindly send further parti¬ 
culars about voiir Fig-trees. 2. Yes, you ran cut 
the Veronica ‘ back, well mulching and watering 
if the weather is dry. It will, in all probability, 
start well from the bottom. You ought to eut it 
down in April so as to give a long season of growth. 
Treat the Jasmine in the same way. You will, of 
course, have to sacrifice a season’s bloom in both 

eases._ G. II. D.-Scc article on "Making new 

Strawberry plantations." in our issue of July 13th. 

p. a is.-’ R. S. IE. Willesdcn.— Your Sweet Pe*8 are 

excellent, the self colours especially c’exr. 


VEGETABLES. 

Xohl Rabi or Turnip-rooted Cabbage (Mrs. 
A. Campbell). — The bulbs of Kohl Rabi. if used when 
about as large as a medium-sized Turnip, make a 
fine substitute for that vegetable in a season when, 
through fly or drought, Turnips fail. Kohl Rahi 
never fails in a dry season, and is never attacked by 
insects. When too large, Kohl Rabi is tough and 
bitter. It will grow in any soil, provided it is in 
good heart. Sow at any time from the middle of 
April to midsummer in drills IS inches apart, and 
thin the seedlings to 0 inches apart. If you want to 
save the seedlings, they may tie transplanted else¬ 
where. We fear you will not be able to grow the j 
Aubergine in this country. Wo have never seen it j 
well grown, even under glass. I 

MISCELLANEOUS. j 

Making pot-pourri (Mary, Ado A. Ferry, and 
E. Harris .-Gatin r the Rom- petals early in the 
morning and put them in a cool place for an lmur to J 
dry. To-' them lightly. and then place them in 
layers, with salt freely sprinkled between, in a large 
glass-covered dish. Add fresh petals to this every 
morning. Wluu you have sufficient, let the whole 
stand for ten days, shaking well every morning. In 
the bottom of a glass fruit-jar place 2 oz. of whole 
Allspice crushed and 2 oz. of stick Cinnamon broken, 
coarsely. Fill the jar with Rose petals mid salt, 
let it stand for -ix weeks, when it mav he pre 
p.md for the pi imam nt jar Mix together 1 oz. 
(-.eh of ground Uhoes, Allspice. Cinnamon, and 
Mace. I oz. of Orris root sfiredded and bruix-d, mid 
2 oz. of Lavender flowers. These are the |d<>portions 
for I quart of Rose petals Place this mixture in 
■ Mate la vers with the contents of the glass fruit - 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants — F. E. Jackson.—V lease send 
the plant in bloom. The specimen you send is bear¬ 
ing seed, and flowered some time in April or early in 

May.- Mrs. Voting. — May be a white Weigela, but it 

is somewhat difficult to name with any certainty from 

the dried-up specimen you send us.- Chn*. Jones.— 

1, Museari comosum monstrosum : 2, Crucianell* stylo- 

sa.- Miss Holt.—k rather deep-coloured form of 

C. persicifolia.- F. 0. H\ —1. Anthurium Soherzeria- 

num; 2, Celsia erotica: 3, Franeoa appendieulata.- 

IE. II. Lomas .—Specimen insufficient.- Bucks.— 1, 

Erie* ron spcciostis; 2. Please send ill flower; 3, The 

Woody Nightshade (Solatium Dulcamara).- Nprice. 

-1. Chrysanthemum coromirium var.; 2, l’hiladelphus 
eoronarim. ——.V. II. W.. Norfolk .—A good form of 

Erigeron alpinus ; 2. Digitalis lute a.- Miss Johns .— 

We think it is a malformation due evidently to some 
insect agency. You should watch the plant and see if 
the curious formation of the flower-head i- constant. 

_ Alt T - Diplai us glutino us.- L. N. -The Whorl- 

flower iMorma lotigifolia).-./. S. M. -Cannot name 

without flower-.- W. H. 11nml.-\, Cyrtomium fal- 

catum ; 2. Funkia Sieboldi vuriegata. 


Catalogues received — Jus. Douglas, Edcnside, 
Great Bookham. Surrev .-Lid of Carnationa, Daffodils 

tor .4n t u m u, l'.nG, ami Spring, loos. -Inmans and 

Co.. Koval Ru-tie Work-, Stretford, Manchester.— 
Liit of Rustic Sum mi r Houses. 

Book received.-" A Simple Method of Book-keep- 
jii•» for Farmers. Market Card-m is, and Dairvmen." 
I.v II. W Kcr-ev. Smith Eastern Agricultural College. 
">-• K 
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Antirrhinums .. 29 * 

Ants, a plague of .. 302 
Apple-trees, American 
blight on .. .. 292 

Azalea mollis grown in 

pots .294 

Begonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine, increasing .. 302 
Borders, sloping.. .. 297 

Bulbs, early .. £91 

Cardoons, blanching .. 302 
(Vanothuats ..291 

Cherry Amber Heart or 
KentiRh Higarroau .. 299 
Cherry Arehduke .. 299 
Chicory, blanching .. 302 
Chrysanthemums .. 292 
Chrysanthemums sea¬ 
sonable notes .. .. 292 

Coneliowers(Kudbee)iia) 298 
Conservatory .. .. 300 

Cueuml^ers, winter .. 289 
Currant-bushes, aphides 
on.302 


Currants, Black, increas¬ 
ing .302 

Dimorphotheca Eck- 

loni .297 

Earwigs, a plague of .. 292 
Epidendrum prisniatu- 

carputn. 29S 

Ferns .293 

Ferns, British, as towu 

plants.293 

Ferns in forecourt gar¬ 
dens .£93 

Perns under glass .. 300 
Mowers for harvest fes¬ 
tivals .298 

Flowers, night-scented 293 

Fruit .299 

Fruit garden .. .. 300 

Garden diary, extracts 

from a.300 

Garden pests and 

friends.292 

Garden work .. ,. 300 

Grapes, diseased .. 309 
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Gooseberry - mildew, 
American, the spread 
of the, in England .. 292 
Greens, planting winter 290 
Hollyhocks diseased .. 292 
Hydrangeas 302 

Indoor plants .. .. 294 

Law and custom .. 301 
Lilies in the house .. 300 
Lime, the uses of—II... 289 
Marguerites, aphides 

on.302 

Oranges, Mock, the 

smaller.291 

Orchitis.293 

Outdoor garden .. .. 300 

Outdoor plants .. ..297 

Pea Superlative.. ., 290 
Pea World's Record .. 290 
Peaches, early .. .. 299 

Pears cracking .. .. 299 

Peas in paraffin, soak¬ 
ing .290 

Peas, 8weet, too many £93 


EX. 

Peas, tall .. .. .239 

Pelargoniums, Zonal, 
failure of .. 294 

Plane-leaves, diseased.. 291 
Plants and flowers .. 292 
Plants, hardy, mixed 
borders of .. .. £93 

Plum-trees, silver leaf 

in.292 

Plum-trees unhealthy .. 293 

Potato Express .. .. 289 

Potato Ninetyfold .. 290 

Potatoes, planting, on 
dirty ground .. 290 

Poultry.301 

l'runtis Amygdalus ma- 
crocarpa .. .. 291 

Rose Apothekcr G. 

Hofer.295 

Rose, Banksian, prun¬ 
ing a .302 

Rose Crimson Ram¬ 
bler failing .. 296 

Rose failing .. .. 303 


Rose Lady Battersea .. 295 
Rose Mine. Houle .. 296 
Rose-plant dying .. 296 
Rose, red, failing to 

open .298 

Rose unhealthy .. .. 302 

Rose XavierOfibo .. 295 

Roses .295 

Roses for pillars.. .. 302 

Roses in Belgian gar¬ 
den .296 

Roses in water, striking 302 
Roses, iron versus wood 
as supports for Ram¬ 
bler .296 

Roses, new, at the Bo¬ 
tanic Gardens.. .. 2145 

Roses, pruning Ram¬ 
bler .298 

Royal Horticultural Ko- 

cicty .301 

Saxifraga cochlearis .. 298 
Snapdragons .. .. 298 

Store .303 


Spleenwort, the Maiden¬ 
hair (Asplenium Tri- 
choniaues) .. .. 294 

Thorns, scarlet, by the 
Bea .. . i .. 291 

Tomatoes unhealthy .. £90 
Tree Pieonies from seed £98 
Trees and shrubs .. £91 
Vegetable garden .. 300 
Vegetables .. .. 289 

Verbenas: growing them 

hardy.298 

Veronica Hulkcana .. 291 
Vines, treatment of .. 299 
Violets, growing.. .. 297 

Wallflowers, transplant¬ 
ing .293 

Weed in jiond .. .303 

Week's work, the 

coming.300 

Whorl flower (Morina 
lougifolia), the .. £98 
Zinnias : the effect of 
bid weather .. .. 29.3 


VEGETABLES. 

TALL PEAS. 

I have of lute in many cottage gardens, and 
on allotments, been seeing numerous rows of 
Peas, and have, indeed, wondered at the 
great height to which this season many have 
grown, and still more greatly wondered that 
anyone, especially a cottager, should grow 
them. The rage to have the biggest podding 
varieties perhaps accounts for this growing 
of tall Peas, but when, as 1 have frequently 
seen, haulm without a pod 4 feet from the 
round. I have realised that to get these 
ig pods there has been great waste of 
growth, seeing that there are so many sturdy 
3-feet to 4-feet Peas that will crop heavily 
from 15 inches up to the tops. 1 had two 
Peas in striking contrast the other day in a 
garden at West Clandon— one, reputedly the 
biggest podder in commerce, then 7 feet in 
height, and not a full or finished pod on the 
row; the other, a 3.J-feet Pea, carrying a 
heavy crop of very finely-filled green pods. 
That this variety would give, if shelled, fully 
twice as many Peas as the very tall one. I am 
certain. I do not admit that the judges at 
shows are responsible for this rage for big 
pods. The produce of each pod, when opened, 
the colour of the Peas, the colour of pods, 
and their freshness and bloom, have far more 
importance with judges than has mere size. 
It is a matter for regret that such size, at the 
expense of other and more important attri¬ 
butes. should thus be encouraged. 

Whilst in the garden, and apart from the 
exhibition table, the primary considerations 
with gardeners, so far as Peas are concerned, 
are found in carliness, abundance of pods, a 
succession of gatherings, excellence of flavour 
and colour, it is evident that size has no 
value. Very likely the low temperature and 
abundant rains in the early summer greatly 
helped to create height of haulm, that would 
not be so evident during ordinary seasons. 
But in drier seasons, unless the ground be 
very deeply worked, and heavily manured, a 
decent crop and fair growth on tall Peas can 
hardly be obtained. I have also noted this 
season not merely heavy crops on Long-pod 
Beans, but whilst pods have been very long, 
too, yet the Beans in them have been un¬ 
usually closely set, so that they touch each 
other. That fact evidences a great advance, 
as when first the very long-podded forms of 
the Seville type were introduced, the Beans in 
the pods were commonly their own length 
from one another. A. D. 


Potato ExprtSS.— Having tried many Pota¬ 
toes, I consider this is the earliest of any kind 
I know. I was induced to try it, and pur¬ 
chased a peck. About the first week in April 
a portion was planted with another early kind 
from home-grown seed. These were given a 
position at the foot of a wall to a stove-house. 
Express grew rapidly, and was very tall. The 
other, an Ashleaf, was dwarf, compared to 
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this. and. to my astonishment, when I came 
to lift both kinds the tubers of Express were 
more than double the size and more numer¬ 
ous. The other portion was planted in the 
open garden beside four other kinds that I 
have grown for years. Here, again, the tops 
were very tall, having large, broad foliage. I 
commenced digging from these early in July, 
and the tubers gave three times tfie output 
of the other kinds, and would have returned 
more than double the pries? in market. When 
I dug the first lot, I was doubtful as to 
quality. I tried them with other Ashleaf 
kinds, and they were equally dry. Several 
growers recommended it to me as an improve¬ 
ment on Sharpe’s Victor, which it certainly 
is. This latter, when first sent out, was a 
much heavier cropper than it is now.— 
Dorset. 

WINTER CUCUMBERS. 

Too Late Planting a Mistake. 

In many gardens Cucumbers are wanted al 
most all through the year. Few things are 
influenced so much as these by light, hence 
those having to grow them through the winter 
are glad to see the days turn. 1 regard late 
planting of the.se for autumn use as a mis¬ 
take. Nothing is more detrimental to their 
well-being than to hurry young plants, as by 
so doing a weak constitution is set. up, end¬ 
ing in failure in the winter. This arises from 
cropping those when they have comparatively 
few roots and the growth weak. In the seven¬ 
ties, when serving in a large garden where 
Cucumbers were in daily demand, the custom 
was to allow each plant to carry only ono 
fruit at a time during the last six weeks of 
the old year and the first six weeks in the 
new year. Weak plants were not fruited at 
all. I have found it by far the best method 
to sow about the middle of July, bringing the 
plants on slowly till large enough to plant 
out. When this is done, do not kcH?p them 
moist and warm, so long as they are growing 
vigorously. As the days shorten, gradually 
increase the heat, still using every effort to 
maintain a hardy, vigorous constitution by 
abundance of air and light, removing the 
fruit as long as possible, or till it is needed. 
Another error many make is pinching the 
growths too closely. I prefer not to stop any 
shoots during the short days, and have found 
great advantage by so doing. Many are apt 
to use too heavy soil for winter Cucumbers. 
Far better have it on the light side, as heavier 
soil can be added as the days lengthen. The 
light soil can bo assisted by feeding either 
with artificial manure or liquid-manure. It 
is astonishing how far into the winter old 
plants that have been cropping through the 
summer will fruit, if given a slight rest, thin¬ 
ning out all old wood, giving a top-dressing in 
September, and treating well afterwards. One 
gardener I served under in Norfolk used to 
adopt this method to give Cucumbers for the 
last and first months in the year—and this 
with the verv best results, 

J. Crook, 


THE USES OF LIME. -II. 

The classes of lime. - In nature, lime 
generally occurs as carbonate of lime, in the 
form of chalk, limestone, marble, marl, and 
other substances. Perhaps one-sixth part of 
the rocks composing the earth’s crust consist* 
of this material. Those materials containing 
lime which are of any agricultural importance 
may be tabulated as follows : - 

(1) Base*, capable of neutralising acids. 
Quicklime, burnt lime, lime-shell, caustic 
lime — lime. Slaked lime _- lime and water. 
Chalk, limestone, marl, old nioitar. etc., 
= lime and carbonic acid. Basic slag — 
lime and phosphoric acid (lime in excess). 

(2) Neutral salts, in which the lime is al¬ 
ready neutralised by a strong acid. Com¬ 
pounds of this class occur in : - Gypsum - 
lime and sulphuric acid. Bones and mineral 
phosphates — lime and phosphoric acid. 

(3) Acid salts, which contain more acid than 
the lime can neutralise. Compounds of this 
class occur in :—Superphosphate and dis¬ 
solved bones : lime and phosphoric acid (phos¬ 
phoric acid in excess). 

Quicklime and linked lime .-The most com¬ 
mon form in which lime is purchased hv far¬ 
mers is that known a-s burnt lime, lime shells, 
quicklime, or caustic lime. It is obtained by 
burning either chalk or limestone in a lime¬ 
kiln. Quicklime greedily absorbs and com¬ 
bines with water, forming slaked lime, while 
it also readily takes up carbonic acid gas 
from the atmosphere, forming enrbonate of 
lime, which is similar in composition to pure 
chalk or limestone. For this reason quick 
lime should be exposed as little as possible to 
rain and to the atmosphere, but should be 
applied to the land without delay. When? 
coal is cheap, the price of good lime at the 
lime kiln averages, perhaps, 9s. per ton. A 
guarantee ohould be obtained that it contains 
not less than 85 per cent, of quicklime, and 
not more than 4 j>cr cent, of magnesia. 

Ground lime. — This consists of burnt lime 
(quicklime) which has been ground to a fine 
powder. It should be similar in quality to 
quicklime, but is often impure, and contains 
less lime than ordinary quicklime. Ground 
lime is more expensive than lime-shells, owing 
to the cost of grinding, which may amount to 
Cs. per ton, wliile an additional 3s. must be 
added for sacks. A good sample, therefore, 
may cost about 18s. a ton at the lime kiln. 

Chalk .—This substance is really a soft, 
limestone, and when the flints are removed is 
usually a very pure form of carbonate of 
lime. When fairly pure it will contain about, 
half its weight of lime. 

Marl *.—These are mixtures of earthy mat¬ 
ter and enrbonate of lime, but tin ir con¬ 
sideration is beyond the scop? of this leaflet. 

Gyptum .—This compound of sulphuric acid 
and lime is seldom employed as n separate 
manure, but it forms about two-fifths of the 
weight of ordinary superphosphate. 

Gat lime .—This form of lime is a by-pro¬ 
duct in the manufacture of coal gas, for which 
lime is employed as a purifying ngent. it 
consists of slaked lime more or less saturated 
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with compounds of sulphur; it is liable to 
considerable variation in composition, and 
often it has but little basic property left in 
it, and so cannot take the place of lime or 
chalk. It contains small proportions of cer¬ 
tain compounds of sulphur which are viru¬ 
lent plant poisons, this fact necessitating 
great care in its use. It is unprofitable to 
use it at considerable distances from a town, 
or where high Tailway rates prevail, as the 
percentage of lime present is usually small. 

Basic slag.— Basic slag is a by-product in 
the manufacture of steel, and is very largely 
employed as a phosphatic manure. It usually 
contains about 45 per cent, of lime, and from 
one-third to one-half of this is, probably, in 
the caustic form. Half a ton of basic slag 
may, therefore, supply as much lime as is 
contained in from 2 to 4 cvvt. of ground lime. 

The application or lime. -The most 
common method of liming is to put quick¬ 
lime on the land in small neaps and allow it 
to slake naturally, or to slake it with water 
from a water-cart. It may then be spread 
with a shovel and harrowed in at once. Lime- 
shells may also be slaked, as is done by a 
mason’s labourer, reducing them to a fine 
powder. They are spread in layers a foot 
deep, one above the other, each layer receiv¬ 
ing about 6 cwt. of water per ton of lime, or 
rather less water if the lime is inferior. The 
heap is then covered with about half a ton 
of sand for each ton of lime. The lime in 
such a heap will keep for a considerable 
time. Before using, the heap may be screened 
through a f inch gauge locking screen. Lime 
thus slaked should be in a fine powdery con¬ 
dition, and the sand mixed with it renders the 
spreading a somewhat less dusty process. 
Lime, when overslaked, becomes pasty, after 
which even distribution in the soil is impos¬ 
sible. The lime may be carted to the land 
and distributed bv hand direct from the 
carts, a process which must be thoroughly 
done. - It is much better, however, when 
small quantities are being applied, to adopt 
the American plan—i.e., to use a suitable 
manure distributor, to which old bagging 
should be attached at the sides and behind. 
This trails along the ground, insures bettei 
distribution, ana prevents much of the dis¬ 
comfort that, is otherwise caus?d by the blow¬ 
ing about of the fine lime. Glasses for the 
eyes and protective devices for the nostrils 
and mouth are also used by men who do this 
work. Since lime is used for many purposes, 
the proper quantity to apply varies widely. 
Common dressings are from 2 tons to 3 tons of 
lime-shells at intervals of from six to ten 
years. Smaller dressings of about 1 ton per 
acre once in four or five years are now be¬ 
coming common. Considerably larger quanti¬ 
ties than the above may be used in the treat¬ 
ment of newly reclaimed land rich in organic 
matter and plant food. 

(rround lime. —This is usually applied by 
means of a manure distributor at the rate of 
from 5 to 30 cwt. per acre. 

Gas lime. —Owing to the presence of certain 
poisonous compounds already mentioned, gas 
lime should be carefully spread on the land 
six or eight weeks before ploughing. It is 
best applied to lea in the autumn or early 
winter, at the rate of from 2 tons to 4 tons 
per acre. On most soils the oat crop which 
follows will be considerably benefited. 

Chalk.' —This material is not so easily dis¬ 
tributed as lime, and as one ton of quicklime 
will contain as much lime as If tons of chalk, 
it is necessary to apply the latter in much 
larger quantities than the former.— Leaflet 
(Xo. 1?0) of the Board of Agriculture. 


PLANTING WINTER GREENS. 

Now the earliest Potatoes, Peas, and Turnips 
are cleared, lose no time in planting these. 
Such ground ought not to require much pre¬ 
paration besides cleaning, as the foregoing 
crops should have been well provided with 
manurial matter early in the spring, and the 
ground will be in a fit state to plant in. 
Should the hot, dry weather continue as at 
the time of writing, give the seed-bed a 
thorough soaking of water the evening previ¬ 
ous to planting, and put a five-prong fork 
under each line of plants before pulling, so 
that the tap-root is of good length. .Set out 
such kinds as Borecoje, Broccoli of all varie- 
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ties, Buda Kale, and Cabbage. 2 feet apart 
each way, making each one quite firm by ram¬ 
ming the soil fairly close to the stem without 
bruising, and then watering. Many dip the 
roots in a puddle of soot, soil, and water be¬ 
fore planting, and it certainly is a good plan, 
especially where wireworm or caterpillars 
abound in the soil. Some object to plant 
until the rain has well soaked the ground, 
but I contend that plants set out in dry 
weather, and kept well watered, take to their 
new surroundings quite as kindly, and they 
are not at the mercy of the slugs, which like 
wet weather and devour many a &ood plant. 
Another drawback to planting in very wet 
weather is. that, from making the plants firm 
with the dibber the soil gets so hard around 
the stem that new roots are made with diffi¬ 
culty, and unable to lay hold of the soil in 
time. Especially would this be the case in 
soils inclined to be clayey. Savoys are most 
useful, and should be planted largely, the 
Drumhead variety requiring 2 feet each way, 
while the small varieties will do with 6 inches 
or 9 inches less. Examine each plant in the 
centre, as many go blind at this time of 
year, and do even after planting, so that an 
inspection should be made within a fortnight 
after planting. Broccoli, Cabbage, and Cauli¬ 
flower being the worst defaulters in this re¬ 
spect. If slugs prove troublesome, dust with 
slaked lime on a few evenings towards dusk. 

E48T Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes unhealthy.-- Although I have grown 
Tomatops for some years, I have not, uhtil this year, 
been troubled with any disease. I beg to submit 
specimens of the foliage for your inspection (marked 
No. 1 and No. -J>, which 1 have cut from several 
plants. You will please notice that, the signs or 
disease on both specimens are quite distinct in ap¬ 
pearance. Kindly say if they arise from one and the 
same cause, or are they distinct diseases? Please 
state the cause arid the best remedy? — Wales. 

[We do not regard the condition of the 
leaves of your Tomato plants in any way 
alarming, as we fail to find any disease what¬ 
ever on them. The stems are in a perfectly 
normal condition, and the discolouration of 
the leaves themselves we attribute to natural 
decay. Had the leaves been infested with 
one or other of the diseases to which the 
Tomato so often falls a prey, they would have 
presented a very different appearance to 
those you send. Although we are unable to 
detect any signs of disease, you may. perhaps, 
have an infestation, but it would be plainly 
visible, for the leaves would be attacked with 
black spots and blotches, causing them to at 
once decay. The disease is then soon com¬ 
municated to the stems, when remedies be¬ 
come of little or no avail. There is a chance 
of stemming the disease, if it is dealt with as 
soon as the first symptoms are noticed, by 
spraying the plants either with sulphide of 
potassium, at the rate of 1 oz. per three gal¬ 
lons of water, in which 4 oz. of soft soap has 
been previously dissolved, or with Bordeaux 
mixture. When once it gains a firm hold of 
the plants the best way i3 to pull them up 
and burn them, and the soil in which they 
have been growing also. If after carefully 
examining your plants you should find any 
to be affected in the manner described, spray 
at once, and do not give the disease time to 
spread further. If you elect to use Bordeaux 
mixture, take the precaution to cease spray¬ 
ing about a fortnight or three weeks before 
the fruits ripen, and to wipe each one with 
a damp cloth before using them, in case there 
should be any copper sulphate, adhering to 
the skins, this being poison. If, on the con¬ 
trary, you prefer the potassium sulphide, 
avoid splashing the paint on the woodwork 
of the house with it, as it will turn it black if 
you do. In either ease, one spraying alone 
will not kill the disease if your Tomatoes 
have it, and it will be necessary to repeat it, 
perhaps, three or four times (according to the 
virulence of the attack), and at weekly 
intervals.] 

Pea Superlative.— By reason of a more ex¬ 
tended trial, my previously high opinion of 
this Pea has been more than upheld by its 
behaviour this season. It is, without ques¬ 
tion, one of, if not the finest, second early 
Pea I know, both as regards cronping and 
superb quality. Its dark green; robust grow¬ 
ing haulm is also a distinguishing feature of 


the variety, and this, coupled with the fact 
that the pods, which are produced in pairs, 
and with wonderful freedom, too, are each 
from 6 inches to 7 inches in length, and 
about 1^ inches broad. I predict a great 
future for this Pea, and intend growing it 
more largely still for second early supplies 
another season. Finally, both amateurs and 
cottagers will find Superlative peculiarly 
suited to their requirements, seeing that both 
quantity and .first-rate quality are its great 
characteristics, for, under good cultivation, 
each pod invariably contains from nine to ten 
large sized Peas, which are of delicious 
flavour when cooked. In height the haulm 
reaches to about \\ feet.— Kent. 

Potato Ninetyfoltf. —Although warmth and 
sunshine have been wanting, it is a remark¬ 
able fact that Potato Ninety fold has yielded 
a much heavier crop than usual. I quite 
expected, when digging was first resolved 
upon, in the third week in June, to find the 
tubers small and crop deficient, but was 
agreeably surprised to find that quite the op¬ 
posite was the case. Of course, it is not a 
first-rate Potato as regards quality, but if 
dug when young the flavour is passable, and, 
on account of its heavy cropping, is a good 
one to grow' for early work where the house¬ 
hold consumption is large and continuous.— 
A. W. 

Soaking Peas In paraffin.— I had to plant 

first sowing of Peas this year three times, 
owing to field mice, till I killed off many of 
the latter with traps. I had soaked some of 
the Peas in red lead and water. A neighbour 
told me to soak them twelve hours in pure 
paraffin l>efore sowing. I did 60 , and not a 
Pea was touched. Strange to say, the Peas 
do not swell in paraffin as they would in 
water. T feel sure that the paraffin has some 
beneficial effect, as well as keeping off ver¬ 
min, for those treated with it seemed to do 
better than those without. I was told that 
pure paraffin would injure the seed. It did 
no such thing. I refer to ordinary paraffin - 
oil, as bought in shops for lamps.— North 
Kerry. 

Pea World’s Record.- Hitherto T have re¬ 
garded Early Giant as being the best early 
Pea in cultivation, but must alter my opinion 
now', after having given the variety named at- 
the head of this note a trial. The two varie¬ 
ties were sown at the same time in February 
last on a warm south border, the conditions 
in every respect being equal, yet World’s 
Record was ready for gathering from seven 
to eight days in advance of Early Giant. 
Another sowing made later, and in a more 
exposed position, yielded the same results. 
As regards its cropping, it is quite equal to 
Early Giant, but surpasses the latter in the 
size of the pods, which are very large for a 
first, early, while the quality, when cooked, is 
all one can wish for. The haulm reaches to 
about the same height as that of Early Giant. 
This first-class early Marrowfat Pea is a cross 
between Early Giant and Harbinger, and 
combines the good qualities of both. Those 
on the look-out- for a good thing in the way 
of early Peas should give it a trial another 
season, if they have not already done so.— 
G. P. K. 

Planting Potatoes on dirty ground.— 

This year I had to use some land that was 
full of weeds of all kinds. It wa3 ploughed 
and got ready for planting. A portion of 
this I planted with Potatoes that had sprouted 
during the winter—in fact, they had never 
had a shoot removed from them from the 
time they were dug. These quickly came up 
and were ready for hoeing. The other por¬ 
tion had no sprouts on them when planted, 
consequently they w r ere three to four weeks 
longer in coming up. By this time the 
ground was covered with weeds, and had to 
be hoed a second time, and even then was 
not so clean as the other. This extra 
labour adds to the expense, and all having 
dirtv land should plant sprouted sets.— 
J. C. F. __ 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."—Afar Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth , 
medium, 8vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

"The Bnglieh Flower Garden” may also bm 

had finely bound in f vols., half vellum, tUs. nett. Qf 
all booksellers. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TRUNUS AMYGDALUS MACROCARPA. 
This, a flowering branch one-half natural 
size, which to-day is the subject of our illus¬ 
tration, is a strong-growing tree with larger, 
broader leaves than the common Almond (P. 
Amygdalus). The flowers, 
too, which are rcse-tinted, 
are also much larger. The 
tree is hardy and vigorous, 
and there are many fine speci¬ 
mens scattered over the 
country, several being found 
in London parks, as in the 
case of the one from which 
our illustration was prepared. 

This is growing in Dulwich 
Park. 


their beauty is improved, during the early 
part of the year, by flowering trees and 
shrubs, especially when the Thorns and 
j Laburnums are in bloom. I happened to be 
there during the first week in June this year. 
At the time of my visit the Thorns were at 
their best. Nothing could be more attractive 
than the large, vigorous young trees, e6peci- 


CEANOTHUSES. 


These plants do not, in my 
opinion, receive the attention 
that their merits deserve, as 
they are easily grown, and 
their beautiful racemes of 
blue flowers are borne with 
great freedom. They are 
nearly hardy; in fact, against 
an east wall at Chiswick they, 
with a slight protection, stood 
several severe winters, and 
in the summer months they 
will well repay any little 
trouble that may be taken 
with them in the winter in the 
way of protecting with mats, 

Fern, etc. There is no neces¬ 
sity to prune them until they 
grow too far away from the 
wall, in which case they may 
be, after all danger of frost is 
over, cut back close, when 
they will again break out 
afresh on all sides. I pre¬ 
fer, however, to leave them 
alone, thinning out only the 
small and useless wood, thus 
enabling the stronger Rhoots 
to produce more flow'ers. In 
the case of these which are 
planted out during the sum¬ 
mer months, I find the best 
plan is to treat them like 
Fuchsias. Towards the end 
of March or beginning of 
April, they may be stood in 
an open position, so as to 
thoroughly harden them. 

When the time comes for 
planting out—say, the first 
week in May—they may be 
taken out of the pots and 
planted, taking care that they 
have a good supply of water 
during the summer months. 

If attended to in this way, 
they will, during the months 
of August and September, 
give a rich display of flowers, 
which will continue in full 
beauty until frost cuts them 
off. On the approach of 
frost the plants may be lifted, 
cut hard back, and again put 
into pots and placed in a posi¬ 
tion safe from frost. They 
will not require much water 
during the winter months, but 
as soon as they begin to break 
afresh they must have plenty 
of moisture. In due course 
they will be again ready to 
take their place in the flower- 
garden. They may be treated 
in this way year after year, 
and, by keeping them hard 
pruned, both at the roots and 
the tops, they will not grow to an ungainly 
size. T. 

Scarlet Thorns by the sea. Those who 
have visited Bournemouth in late spring and 
early summer no doubt have been impressed 
with the beauty obtained by the liberal plant¬ 
ing of flowering trees and shrubs. Although 
this place is noted its Pine-trees, still, 
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Primus Amygdalus imcroearpa. Half natural size. 


ally of Paul’s Double, which appears to be 
the favourite. The single red and pink, with 
an occasional white, adorned many roadside 
gardens. Equally good were the Laburnums, 
In some positions the Rhododendrons were 
past their best, but those in the centre of 
the town made a fine show. One regrets more 
highly-coloured kinds were not planted. 
Crook. 


THE SMALLER MOCK ORANGES. 
The advent of the little Philadelphus micro- 
phyllus from New Mexico, nearly a genera¬ 
tion ago had far-reaching effects, for in the 
hands of the hybridist it has given birth to 
quite a distinct race, whose members are 
characterised by their (compared with the 
old kinds) low or medium stature. The first 
of all was P. Lemoinei, named in honour of 
its raiser, and a selection therefrom, known 
as P. Lemoinei erectus, is still -at least, in 
my opinion one of the best. As these 
forms of Philadelphus bloom from the latter 
half of June onwards, their value is con¬ 
siderably enhanced, as at that time the bulk 
of flowering shrubs, of which we have 60 
many a month earlier, is past. Members of 
the Lemoinei group of Mock Oranges push up 
slender wand like shoots, 4 feet to 5 feet 
high, that arch over in a very graceful man¬ 
ner with the weight of blossoms. The indi¬ 
vidual flowers are small, but are borne in 
such numbers that a good specimen is, when 
at its best, quite a mass of white. One not¬ 
able feature is that the blooms of P. micro- 
phyllus, instead of having the unpleasant 
smell of our European P. coronarius, have a 
fragrance somewhat resembling that of very 
ripe Apples, a feature which is, to a certain 
extent, transmitted to all its progeny. There 
are now many varieties of this section, some 
with single and others with double flowers. 
One in particular, purpureo-maculatus, is 
marked with purplish-rose at the base of the 
petals towards the centre of the flower, a de¬ 
cided break away in colour, and one suggest¬ 
ing still further possibilities. The pruning 
of Philadelphus Lemoinei should be carried 
out directly the flowers fade, when a good 
many of the old shoots may be entirely cut 
away. This will encourage the development 
of strong shoots from the base of the plant, 
which will grow away rapidly. While on this 
subject a word may well be spared P. micro- 
phyllus itself, a dense little bush, whose thin, 
wiry branches are clothed with small Box¬ 
like leaves of a pronounced glaucous tint. 
The flowers, too, are very freely borne. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Veronica Hulkeana.— This Veronica is, in 
general appearance, very different from tho 
more commonly cultivated shrubby Vero¬ 
nicas, represented by V. speciosa and its vari¬ 
ous forms, as this species assumes the char¬ 
acter of a somewhat erect growing plant, that 
branches but sparingly, though numerous 
shoots arc pushed up from the base, partly 
after the fashion of a herbaceous plant. The 
flowers, which are borne in large, branching 
panicles, are of a very pleasing shade of pale 
lilac, a tint but sparingly represented among 
flowering plants. In some of the more 
favoured districts it is hardy, but around Lon¬ 
don it requires the protection of a green¬ 
house, for though it may pass two or three 
winters in a sheltered border, it is often 
killed during the first season. It will both 
grow and flower well either in pots or planted 
out, and effective little specimens can be pro¬ 
duced in pots 5 inches or C inches in 
diameter.—X. 

Diseased Plane-leaves. -With respect to 
the above, which I have noted in Gakdeninq 
in former years, I regret to say it is much 
worse this season, and present appearances 
would seem to indicate that more than three- 
fourths of the leaves will fall. It would ap¬ 
pear that the cause of the trouble is fairly 
well fixed, and yet I can hardly understand 
why many leaves should be affected and a 
few exempt; also why it should strike first 
at different places—sometimes in the 6talk, 
sometimes at the base of the midrib, and, 
again, often in the texture of the leaf. Also 
it is strange that Platanus orientalis is never 
affected. I said earlier that three-fourths of 
the leaves would fall, but a closer scrutiny 
gives a much larger percentage, and the trees 
are practically bare. So far as very large 
trees are concerned, I suppose if the cause is 
fairly well fixed no remedy is available.- E. 
Burrell. 


Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. Cd. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index <3d., 
pest free, 3id.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, ‘.is. for the two. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The lateness of the season is already giving 
growers in some districts cause for anxiety. 
The plants do not appear to be developing 
the long looked-for buds which the grower of 
exhibition blooms desires to see in the early 
days of August. Notwithstanding the long 
spell of dull and cool weather of the present 
summer, the plants have not grown so freely 
as one might have imagined. I have seen 
many plants that have not made very long 
growths from the “break “-bud that is usually 
developed in the early summer, and this fact 
seems to point to a later period of bud de¬ 
velopment than usual. The greatest care, 
therefore, will be necessary in dealing with 
plants of exhibition kinds during the next 
few weeks. Although very early to retain 
buds of the Japanese kinds just now, it would 
be almost hopeless to send the plants on to 
the next run to the subsequent series of 
crown-buds, as these would develop at so late 
a period as to largely jeopardise one’s pros¬ 
pects of success. For this reason any buds 
that develop within the next ten days had 
better be retained, and this by a somewhat 
gradual process. Exception to this rule must 
be made in the case of any well-known late- 
flowering varieties, which it is just possible 
the grower may have stopped two to three 
months ago, with the object of inducing the 
plants to develop the buds within a given 
period. The buds of these late-flowering 
varieties must be retained just when they are 
ready. A few varieties that succeed remark¬ 
ably well from buds retained in the earlier 
half of August are the following:—Donald 
McLeod. Mrs. Barkley, Mrs. Henry Weeks, 
George Carpenter, J. R. Upton, Mme. R. 
Cadbury, Mme. Paolo Radaelli, W. H. White- 
house, Mrs. J. C. Neville, Mrs. Swinburne 
and its sport, and any variety that is generally 
recognised as late, or rather, late flowering 
in its character, should be treated in similar 
fashion. While I advocate the early re¬ 
taining of buds of the late kinds, this must 
not be done too quickly. I have seen 
growers, in their haste to retain the buds of 
their Chrysanthemums, rub out all the tender 
young shoots that surround the bud long 
before the latter had assumed anything like 
satisfactory proportions, to the detriment of 
its future well-being. Undue haste in this 
matter seriously impairs the bud. Before a 
bud is retained, it should stand out well from 
the young shoots that surround it, and the 
latter should be broken out one by one until 
the whole of the growths are removed and 
the bud is left quite alone at the top of the 
main shoot. The gradual process of remov¬ 
ing the young shoots is much better. It is a 
good plan to remove the young growths one 
by one on, say, alternate days; in this way 
the actual retaining of a bud may be retarded 
to a date best calculated to serve its interests, 
and this is a distinct advantage when the 
buds are somewhat prematurely developed. 

We have found it. an excellent rule to keep 
the plants on the dry side when the buds are 
appearing, more especially when any of the 
varieties are rather later in this matter than 
is desirable. Side shoots must be rubbed out 
persistently, and as they are developing in 
the axils of the leaves quite freely at this 
period, they will need constant and increas¬ 
ing attention for some time to come. Growers 
would be astonished could they appreciate the 
injurious effect of these side shoots when not 
rubbed out in their early stages. Another 
trouble during the bud producing period is 
that of the depredations of the earwig. Al¬ 
ready this pest has done considerable harm, 
and,* unless speedily trapped, will leave its 
mark on the tender points of the shoots just 
as the buds are showing. A single night’s 
work will often spoil the most promising of 
plants. Cleanliness of the standing ground 
is one of the best means of keeping the plants 
free from this post. The earwig finds a ready 
means of secreting itself among the weeds anil 
litter that one often finds in or around the 
summer quarters of these plants, and cracked 
posts that support tUntrained wires to which 
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the stakes inserted in the pots are secured 
often provide a safe retreat during the day for 
this pest. When night approaches they come 
from their hiding-place to eat away the ten¬ 
der points of the shoots, to the chagrin of the 
grower on the succeeding morning. For this 
reason, keep the standing ground quite clear 
of the matter indicated above, and see that 
the stout posts to which the strained wires 
are secured are either tarred or painted, to 
minimise trouble of this kind from such a 
source. Trap with Bean-stalks cut into 
lengths of about 10 inches. E. G. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIEND8. 

THE SPREAD OP THE AMERICAN 
GOOSEBERRY-MILDEW IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— In view of an important stage having 
been reached in relation to the above matter, 
will you kindly allow me space for the follow¬ 
ing remarks? Royal Assent has been given 
to the Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 
1907, and the Board of Agriculture will now 
he able, under this new law, to issue an 
Order against the American Gooseberry-mil¬ 
dew. I wish to point out how matters stand 
at this juncture, and especially to empha¬ 
sise the necessity for growers to co-operate 
with the Board to stamp out this new pest. 

During the past few weeks I have visited 
affected Goose berry plantations in Worcester¬ 
shire, Gloucestershire, and Norfolk, and, in 
many cases, I have seen the berries, leaves, 
and young shoots smothered with the white, 
powdery masses of spores of the American 
Gooseberry - mildew. Experience in this 
country lias already shown (as it has in other 
countries on the continent) that severe prun¬ 
ing in the winter and frequent spraying dur¬ 
ing the spring and summer months do not 
eradicate the disease, and that the only cer¬ 
tain way of dealing with this pest, if we wish 
to stamp it out before it spreads through the 
country, is to grub up and burn the affected 
bushes. Already instances have occurred of 
considerable losses to growers caused by this 
new disease. In one case a grower discovered 
the disease in his nursery, and it was not 
until he had grubbed up and burnt the whole 
of his nursery stock, of the value of some 
£70, that the danger of the disease spreading 
to the adjacent Gooseberry plantations (of a 
large acreage) was removed. In another ease 
the loss was more serious still ; here, in a 
plantation of some 14 acres, not only had all 
the Gooseberry bushes to lie destroyed, but, 
as I found the mildew bad spread to Red 
Currant biwlies growing intermixed with the 
Gooseberries, it was necessary to grub up 
and burn these also, in order to <nsure the 
eradication of the disease and safeguard the 
Giirrounding unaffected plantations. The 
total loss in this case amounted to some 
hundreds of pounds. In a third case, a 
nurseryman lost a considerable sum of money 
through the necessity of having to burn a 
large stock of recently imported standard 
Gooseberries affected with the disease. It is 
clear that growers are just beginning to ex¬ 
perience the spread of a disease which, un¬ 
less resolutely stamped out. will gradually 
invade and ruin their Gooseberry plantations, 
just ns the big bud mite has ruined Black 
Currant plantations. The disease has been 
allowed seven years’ start in Ireland and two 
or three years’ start in England. Now that 
the Board has at length acquired the neces¬ 
sary legislative powers to deal with the 
disease, it behoves all growers and gardeners 
generally to co-operate heartily with the 
Board, if they wish to see the American 
Gooseberry-mildew stamped out and their 
Gooseberry plantations kept healthy. 

Up to the present, the outbreako that have 
occurred in England are as follows : — Knit, 
on standard Gooseberries only in one nur¬ 
sery (disease believed to be now stamped 
out); Worcestershire. 31 outbreaks in Goose¬ 
berry plantations; ft'hmrcsfnhiir, 1 Out¬ 
break ; Wishech and district, 2 outbreaks ; 
Warwickshire, 1 outbreak. 

E. S. Salmon. F.L.S., 

Mycologist to the South-Eastern Agri 
cultural College, Wye, Kent. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hollyhocks diseased.— Is there any effective way 
of dealing with Hollyhocks which are attacked on 
the leaves with a small fungus? Mine looked very 
healthy at first, have grown well, and promise plenty 
of blossom, but the leaves are suffering considerably. 
—A Beginner. 

[Your Hollyhock-leaves have no doubt been 
attacked by the Hollyhock-rust (Puccinia 
malvacearum). Pick off all the infested 
leaves and spray the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture, seeing to it that the undersides of 
the leaves are also dressed with the mixture.] 

A plague of earwigs.— Is there any way of pre¬ 
venting earwigs from coming into a house, or of 
trapping them when they have come in? I, in a new- 
house, have a plague of them. Is this likely to con¬ 
tinue?—E ngineer. 

[The only way to get rid of earwigs is to 
trap them, unless you could shut up a room 
and burn sulphur in it, which is, probably, 
not practicable. As they fly well, there is no 
means of keeping them out of the house, but 
by closing the windows or doors. Earwigs 
may be trapped in crumpled-up sheets of 
newspaper, loosely-folded cloths, the hollow 
stems of plants, such as Bean or Sunflower- 
stalks, or small Bamboos. They are said to 
be very fond of beer and treacle. You might 
try smearing a sheet of brown paper with 
some, and then crumpling it up and placing 
it where the insects are. In the morning 
open the trays over a basin of boiling water 
or water that has a little paraffin oil floating 
on the top.] 

Plum-trees unhealthy.—I am enclosing some 
leaves taken off two young Plum-trees, planted about 
March. They are afflicted with some kind of blight. 

I should lie very much obliged if you could tell me 
what the blight is, and what I had better do as a 
remedy? Should blighted leaves be cut off?— 
Dreamer. 

[The Plum-leaves are attacked by one of the 
shot-hole fungi, but I cannot find any fruit on 
them, so as to be able to name them more 
definitely. In any cajse, the remedy is the 
same—spray with Bordeaux mixture, collect 
and burn all infected leaves, whether fallen 
or on the tree. Next season spray the young 
leaves with dilute Bordeaux mixture once a 
fortnight, gradually increasing the strength 
as the leaves are able to bear it.—G. S. S.] 

American blight on Apple-trees — I shall he 
glad if you can give me any advice on the following 
matter:—I have a large orchard of fruit-trees. Last 
year I noticed a great deal of American blight on the 
Apple-trees, and had them, as far as possible, washed 
with paraffin, soft snap, and hot water, which ap¬ 
peared at the time to clean them nicely. Now, this 
year I had my man two days Henning with a stiff 
brush and the same mixture. The trees now appear 
to he worse than ever. The blight has extended all 
over the trees, even to the young wood. It strikes 
me. if there are no means of fighting this blight, 
before long Apple-growing in this country will be a 
dead letter. Hoping you will kindly give the matter 
publicity in your paper, so that others as well as 
myself may know the best way of treating the trees, 
as, no doubt, many beside myself are troubled in the 
same way.— T. Edgar Mayiiew. 

[A friend of ours, whose trees were attacked 
by American blight, after trying various mix- 
tures recommended as certain cures, but. 
which proved only temporary, used neat’s 
foot oil, painting the affected parts with this 
“neat.” It smothered up the pest at once. 
This was done when the trees were dormant. 
The oil, being thick, it should be slightly 
warmed, when it can be easily worked into 
all the crevices with a stiff paint brush. There 
have lieen no traces of the pest since this 
cure ha3 been tried.] 


Silver-leaf In Plum-trees.—I enclose some 
diseased shoots of l*each and Plum, grown out-of- 
doors, and should be obliged if you will say what 
the disease is, and what should be done to cure it 
or prevent its spreading to other trees? It has 
killed one Peach already, several branches dying at 
a time; and I tried last year to cut out all those 
on which I saw the disease, but without success.— 
T. J. 8. 


[The leaves of the Plum and Peach-trees 
have been attacked by the disease known as 
silver-leaf, which, according to some authori¬ 
ties, is caused by the attack of a fungus 
known as Stereum hirsutum. This disease 
very often attacks Peach-trees, and we know 
of one case where several trees grown indoors 
die every year from it. Some growers sav 
that the trouble is caused through over-crop- 
ping and absence of lime, and that it can be 
cured if the diseased branches are cut out, 
afterwards feeding well, giving perfect drain¬ 
age, using plenty of lime, and taking care not 
to overcrop.] 
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ORCHIDS. 

EPI DEN DRUM PRIKMATOCARPUM. 
This pretty species was originally discovered 
by Warecewicz in 1849. on the C’liirigin Vol¬ 
cano, Central America, at 5,000 feet eleva¬ 
tion, but it does not appear to have been 
sent home until about seven years afterwards. 
Messrs. Hugh Low and Co. were among the 
first Orchid cultivators to produce flowering 
plants in this country. As may be seen from 
the illustration, the plant bears a long, erect 
raceme of flowers, the sepals and petals of 


sist of the ordinary Orchid compost—equal 
parts of fibrous peat and Sphagnum liOM. 
When repotting, it is advisable to sprinkle 
some small crocks among the compost, so ar» 
to help the drainage. The plant will also 
thrive equally well in a mixture of I’olv 
podium-fibre and the American Oemunda 
fibre. Both ingredients should be chopped 
up moderately fine, and mixed with a 
moderate quantity of chopped Sphagnum 
Moss and email crocks. Pot the plant firmly, 
keeping the base of the paendo bulbs about 
on a level with the rim. The best time for 
repotting is soon after the plant commences 



Flowering spike of Epidendrutn prLmatocirpiun. From a photograph in Mr. Bennct Poe’s 
garden at Cheshunt. 


which are of a pale greenish yellow, more or 
less covered with purple blotchps, the lip rose- 
purple, tipped with yellow. In some varie¬ 
ties, as in Witch’s, these blotches are very 
bright and more dense. E. prismatocarpum 
is a general favourite amongst amateurs. 
Large, well flowered plants arc* always ad¬ 
mired, and the spikes are extremely useful 
for cutting. This Epidendrum in its native 
habitat flowers in November, but, under cul¬ 
tivation, it usually blooms from May till 
August, and sometimes later. The plant 
should be grown in an ordinary flower pot, 
and prefers a rather large pot for the roots 
to ramble in. Afford plenty of crocks for 
drainage, and the rooting material may con¬ 
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to grow, when the numerous young roots 
which appear at that time will quickly enter 
and soon become established in the new soil. 
For a few weeks after repotting, lightly 
sprinkle the surface of the compost whenever 
the Moss appears to be dry. using a fine rose 
watering-can for the purpose. Then, when 
the growths are pushing freely, abundance of 
water may be given, but when the new 
pseudo-bulbs approach maturity the amount 
must, be gradually lessened. During the 
period of rest afford just sufficient water to 
keep the roots alive, and the pseudo-bulbs 
from shrinking too much. A slight shrivel 
ling w ill do no harm. As soon as the flower- 
spikes are seen pushing up through the small 


sheaths, the amount of water must be in¬ 
creased. Through the spring and summer 
months keep the plant in a light, airy posi¬ 
tion in the Ca11leyu-house, but during autumn 
and winter the warmer atmosphere of the 
East. India-house or plant stove will be more 
suitable to its requirements, giving it the 
lightest position available. 


FERNS. 

BRITISH FERNS AS TOWN PLANTS. 
There are few more useful plants in exist¬ 
ence for decoration than our hardy British 
Ferns, yet, singular as it may appear, they are 
not valued as they should be. They are the best 
of all plants for town gardens, in which 
their graceful fronds keep fresh and green 
where ordinary bedding plants could not exist. 
In stands in sitting-rooms, even in the darkest 
streets, British Ferns will remain fresh and 
continue to throw up their cheerful-looking 
green fronds year after year. Small gardens, 
too, even though surrounded by high walls 
or fences, might be made attractive simply 
by the introduction of a few' Ferns. The 
great drawback to British Ferns appears to 
be that they can be bought cheaply, or can 
be had for the trouble of carrying home after 
a day’s ramble amon^ country lanes. In 
nearly every house the inmates of which are 
fond of flowers will he found a Wardian case, 
or a pan covered by a bell-glass, in which a 
few exotic Ferns are vainly striving to live 
and look healthy. Such Ferns receive every 
attention ; their glass covers are now’ and 
then removed to give them air, and yet in 
point of freshness and greenness they cannot 
be compared with hardy native Ferns, which 
only require a little water to keep them in 
good health. For small stands, the best 
suited are Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, A. 
marinum, A. Trichomanes, Bleehnum Spi- 
cant, and Polypodium vulgare. These are all 
dwarf kinds which make very effective table 
ornaments, if placed in 10-inch seed-pans, the 
surface of the soil being covered with fresh 
wood Moss. Should any ordinary pan not be 
considered sufficiently ornamental, one of a 
rustic character, which is generally covered 
by a bell-glass, may he obtained. For win¬ 
dow-boxes, varieties of a more robust growth 
than those just named should he chosen — 
say, such kinds as Athyrium Filix-foemina, 
Polystiehum aculeatum, Lastrea dilatata, L. 
Filix-mas, Polysticluun angulare, Scolopen- 
drium vulgare, and others of a similar char¬ 
acter. These look well placed in halls, and 
are not readily injured by the draughts to 
which they are there subjected. The roots of 
such Ferns as these, though lifted from a 
hedgerow and planted even in some London 
hack-yard, push lip fronds in spring as fresh 
ns if they had never been disturbed. Most 
Ferns in the growing season require pieuty of 
water, though even on this point they are 
very accommodating. I have seen Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum growing so near the edge 
of water that, the roots have been in it. and 
1 have seen it also on hillsides growing equally 
well, overhung by rocks, which must have 
screened it even from rain. Among other 
kinds, the Parsley Fern (Allosorus crispus) 
should not he forgotten. It is dwarf in habit, 
has bright foliage, and. even when planted 
in a pan, has an excellent effect. Towns¬ 
people who do not find ordinary plants thrive 
with them so satisfactorily as they could wish, 
would do well to obtain a few hardy Ferns 
from the country to take their places. Were 
they to do this. I feel confident that they 
would not he disappointed with the result. 
In some little London gardens l have seen 
hardy Ferns in excellent condition, and, if 
well attended to, they last good for years. 


FERNS IN FORECOURT GARDENS. 
The practice of planting forecourt gardens on 
a northern aspect, and, indeed, odd places 
where little else will grow, with common 
hardy Ferns is extending. Take, for instance, 
a suburban road, lined with small villa resi¬ 
dences on either side running east to west. 
It. is usual to give forecourt gardens to such, 
and on the north side the sun shines all day, 
or nearly so, but on the south side only at 
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early morn and at the close of the day, and 
that mainly during the height of the summer. 
On one side pretty patches of flowering 
plants can be had if only a little attention be 
given them, but on the opposite side flowers 
fail to do well from lack of sunshine, especi¬ 
ally so when Limes, Laburnums, Sycamores, 
and such forecourt trees are planted. In 
such cases the Virginian Creeper can be used 
to cover the walls of the house, and a hardy 
fernery can be formed by way of filling up 
the foreground. I have seen several such, 
and they are always more satisfactory than 
anything in the way of summer flower 
gardening. 

In early spring, before the new fronds of 
the Ferns develop, I have seen Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Scillas, and Daffodils peeping 
through the soil and unfolding their blossoms, 
with Primroses, Hepatieas, and a few early 
bloomers among perennials lending their aid. 
With summer comes a vigorous growth of the 
Ferns. Nearly all Ferns have a delicacy and 
grace of outline, a softness of form, a beauty 
of colour that commend them to all genuine 
lovers of Nature. The most successful Fern 
plantations I have seen in small forecourt 
gardens are those in which the Fern-bed was 
raised above the level of the ground. Stones 
can be employed with which to form the bed, 
and provision should be made for a deep 
root-run by providing a bed formed of good 
fibrous loam, some well-decomposed manure, 
leaf-soil, and peat. Ferns of the more robust 
hardy character aiv not so particular about 
soil as is generally supposed, so long as it is 
free and good, for they may be found in fair 
condition in almost any soils, from loam 
stiffening into clay and peat running into 
simply sand. Give them vegetable debris and 
fibrous loam and they will succeed if looked 
after in the matter of moisture. As a mat¬ 
ter of course, in laying the foundation of a 
small Fern-bed, care should be taken that 
the soil at the commencement after planting 
is not washed down into the path. In a 
short time the roots of the Ferns finding 
their way among the soil will bind it to¬ 
gether; till then care is necessary. 

In a small space there is little opportunity 
for growing some of the choice kinds of hardy 
Ferns, the aim being rather to have a bold 
mass of green foliage as soon as possible. 
To this end the best kinds to plant are the 
Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-faemina). the Male 
Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas), Scolopendrium 
(Hart’s-tongue), and the common prickly 
Shield Fern (Polystichum aculeatum). In 
advocating the employment of the stronger¬ 
growing hardy Ferns in forecourt gardens. I 
have no intention of expecting such a garden 
to become a representative hardy fernery. 
More can, of course, be done in a large space 
than in a contracted one, and it is possible 
that he who commences in a small way may 
be led on to attempt greater things, and with 
correspondingly encouraging results. 

R. R. E. 


THE MAIDEN HAIR SPLEENWORT 
(ASPLENIUM TRICHOMANES). 

This is one of these few Ferns which are 
found in all parts of the British Islands, 
where it grows alike on shady sides of rocks, 
on old walls, or on hedge banks. It is din 
tinet from any other of our native Ferns on 
account of the black colour and the beauti¬ 
fully polished stalks of its foliage, which is 
produced in great abundance, and is ex 
tremely graceful. According to the situa¬ 
tion which it occupies, its light and elegant 
fronds vary from 3 inches to quite a foot in 
length ; they are of a peculiarly dark-green 
colour, and all produced from a single cen¬ 
tral crown. Although acknowledged and ac¬ 
cepted as a British Fern, it is also found, 
not only in nearly all the other European 
countries, but even in Japan, in India, and 
in North America, from all of which places 
wo have on various occasions received dry 
specimens of a Fern which could not pos¬ 
sibly be any other than our common Maiden¬ 
hair Spleenwort. The shady side of a wall 
is undoubtedly the situation which it pro 
fers and that in which it is most commonly 
found, but 1 once, in the eastern part of 
France, came across a very long and very 
high wall facing due south which was liter 
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ally covered and completely hidden by that 
pretty little species, and formed a perfectly 
dense and most beautiful carpet. Yet, al¬ 
though many hours were spent in close 
examination of those plants, I was unable 
to discover any deviation from the ordinary 
type. All the plants were alike in appear¬ 
ance and in growth, which was unusually 
long for plants exposed to the full action of 
the sun. This, however, will be readily 
understood when it i.s known that the wail 
on which the Fern was growing measured 
over 3 feet in thickness, and was the remains 
of fortifications, with abundance of soil at 
the back, so that, though exposed to the 
sun, a great quantity of moisture was always 
present. 

The Maiden hair Spleenwort may be propa¬ 
gated either by means of its spores, which 
are generally ripe in August, and which 
germinate freely, or, os is more commonly 
the case, by the division of the crowns. In 
the latter case it is best to select, a« far as 
possible, plants growing on a hedge bank, as 
it i.s most difficult to safely remove those 
which grow amongst bricks or stones. Al¬ 
though they may be removed almost at any 
time, plants of this pretty species are more 
certain of success if the operation is per¬ 
formed during March or April. The ever¬ 
green Aspleniuin Trichomanes, hardy as it 
is, prefers an exposed situation to a oboe or 
very shady one, in which the continuous 
moisture, bv collecting on the fronds, soon 
causes them to blacken and decay. It is 
necessary, if the plants are grown in pots, 
to have these well drained, and also to avoid 
frequent wetting of the fronds. The soil 
best suited for this species is a mixture of 
peat, yellowish loam, and bricks broken into 
small pieces. It is particularly adapted for 
the formation, in the hardy out-of-doors 
fernery, of a neat and pleasant edging, but in 
this case' the plants should be planted be¬ 
tween stones, and their crowns kept slightly 
above the surface of the soil. The Maiden¬ 
hair Spleenwort ha.s produced several very 
pretty and interesting varieties. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

EARLY BULBS. 

Roman Hyacinths and other useful bulbs 
will soon lx» to hand. Too much importance 
cannot, in my opinion, be attached to giving 
early orders, whether extra early flowers are 
needed or not. I much prefer to have my 
bulbs in hand rather than to have to wait for 
them, besides which too much exposure in a 
shop or warehouse is not, in my opinion, de¬ 
sirable. By securing the requisite quantity 
in good time, the potting or boxing, ns the 
case muv be. can at once be proceeded with 
in smaller batches rather than by putting 
larger numbers in at once. This is a better 
mode of regulating the supply than by either 
having to force too much, or, on the other 
hand, to hold back as an opposite resource. 
Where large numbers are required for cut¬ 
ting, and pots art' short, boxes, as list'd for 
Celery or small bedding plants, may bo used 
advantageously; in fact, I prefer them as a 
means of saving labour as well. My practice 
with Roman Hyacinths is to put about fifty 
bulbs in to tine of these boxes, and then place 
one in a little more warmth every few days, 
so as to have the flowers quite fresh for cut¬ 
ting. They will, in fact, flower very well in 
a dose frame up to the end of October with¬ 
out any artificial heat at all. Potting or box¬ 
ing is better done every fortnight than every 
month ; by this means there is no difficulty in 
regulating the supply. It is not often, unless 
in special cases, that largo numbers are 
wanted at one and the same time in private 
establishments ; it is rather a succession so 
as to prevent any waste. 

Having secured the bulbs, they should be 
kept iu a cool and dry place', a fruit room 
being a very good place. Rather than let the 
bulbs lie* in tht* bags in bulk, it is much bet¬ 
ter to spread them out in one layer only. 
Mv earliest will soon be in the soil, with the 
object, of having them in flower by the latter 
part of September. As soon ns boxed they 
will h.* placed in a cool, moist place for about 
three weeks, with a very light covering of 


Cocoa-fibre. If frame room is abundant, it 
is a very good plan to use such, but the cover¬ 
ing will need to be kept moist by watering. 
These bulbs are not at all particular as to 
soil. I do not favour a rich compost; it has 
a tendency to force leaf growth at the expense 
of the flower-spikes. A good choice is that 
which has borne a crop of Melons to which 
only a little leaf soil or spent Mushroom- 
manure need be added, the rougher portions 
forming the drainage in lieu of crocks, if 
Moss be short. Crocking in the usual way is 
a waste of time. Moss lieing infinitely better, 
affording both food and moisture for the 
roots. The same soil will also answer for both 
Narcissi and Daffodils, as well as the first 
early Tulips. Each of these should be got 
forward without any delay, so as to obtain a 
good root action in advance of any attempt 
at top growth. Where pots are used, the 
same remarks apply as regards drainage and 
soil. I prefer, however, to use 6-inch pots in 
preference to smaller ones ; these will hold 
five or six bulbs of the Roman Hyacinths, 
and others in proportion to their size, thus 
making a better display than in the smaller 
size. G. II. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Failure of Zonal Pelargoniums. -1 had a new 

conservatory, two years ajro, opening into the drawing¬ 
room. and warmed with hot water pipes. I depend 
c liefiy on Pelargoniums for a supply of colour, and got a 
good selection of young plants last year. They are kept 
in an old greenhouse till they flower, which they have 
done very well; hut the leaves turn ytllow and drop off. 
They have made no new wood this year, and w ith just 
two or three leafless stems. I shall get scarcely any 
cuttings for a w inter supply. Even in winter the house 
gets very hot from the south sun, though it is shaded all 
summer. There is a Cobica growing all over the roof. 
The Pelargoniums are in 5-inch pots only. Even an Abu- 
tilon on the hack wall is also losing its leaves, though it 
continues to flower. Should the Zonals intended to flower 
in winter be kept outside now '( How can I promote their 
growth so as to get, good healthy plants with proper foliage 
as Wdll as flowers Y — E. J. P. 

[Everything points to your conservatory 
being kept too hot and close for the plants 
contained - therein, hence their ill-health. 
Zonal Pelargoniums in particular need a free 
circulation of air, and as yours have made 
scarcely any growth, there is little doubt that 
their roots are in a very bad state. It is now 
late in the season to take them in hand in 
order to obtain good flowering plants by the 
winter, hut it is the only tiling you can do. 
In the first place, they must be shaken abso¬ 
lutely clear of the old soil, and repotted in 
some good, sweet compost, such ns two parts 
loam to one part of leaf-mould, and about 
half a part of sand. It is very necessary that 
the pots are quite clean and effectually 
drained, while in potting the soil should be 
pressed down moderately firm. The plants 
must be returned to the greenhouse in which 
you grow them, and kept moderately supplied 
with water, for espeeiul care will be needed 
not to get the soil too wet until the new 
roots are active. From your description of 
the plants, we think that when you turn them 
out and shake clear of soil for repotting, you 
will find f> inch pots quite large enough for 
them again. You ask. Should the Zonal* 
intended to flower in winter he kept outside 
now? - Yes; if the plants are well rooted, 
and with plenty of sturdy shoots all ready to 
bloom. As yours, however, are in such a 
poor state, the only thing you can do is as 
detailed above.] 

Azalea mollis grown in pots. - In gardens 
where large numbers of plants are needed for 
furnishing, these, are most useful. For years 
l have grown these largely in pots, and find it 
pays to give them liberal culture at all times. 
I bring a few into a warm house early in De- 
cemlrer and by bringing them on slowly I 
get them into bloom by the first of February. 
When the plants have gone out of bloom I 
keep them in a house away from frost and if 
more pot room is needed they art* repotted or 
given a surfacing of light soil with a little 
artificial manure in it. I keep them moist, 
endeavouring to promote all the young grow th 
possible. I do not. plats* them in the open 
till frost has ceased, when they are given 
an open position, plunging them and allowing 
them to remain here till severe cold sets in. 
when they are placed in a cold pit. Grown 
thus, it is astonishing how quickly they re¬ 
spond to warmth. This year I had some 
plants in bloom at the close of January. D. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE LADY BATTERSEA. 

This, one of the most charming Roses in 
cultivation, is beautiful as a bud Rose, 
the long, tapering buds being of a rich cherry- 
crimson colour, often approaching the shade 
of Liberty. It is in early summer that we see 
this Rose in its most perfect form, and on 
old-established plants. Until the plants are 
established two or three years the colour is a 
pale shade, but when of the age named the 
richness of colour is very marked. So long 
are its buds that one can compare the variety 
tb Gustave Regis in all save colour. It is 
not surprising that Lady Battersea is so good 


ROSE APOTHEKER G. HOFER. 
This is an immense flower of a semi-loose 
formation, with huge petals of a bright crim¬ 
son-rose. The flower is much too rough for 
exhibition, but in the garden there is ample 
room for such a sort. It should be a good 
town Rose, the growth being very luxuriant 
and hardy. Although I have not tried it as 
such, I should say this would make a grand 
pillar Rose. These rose-coloured Roses are 
very beautiful, although, |H*rhai>s, the least 
popular. They make a very nice break of 
colour between the rich crimson and the pale 
pinks, whites, and yellows. Perhaps for real 
effectiveness no sort can surpass Mine. Jules 
Grolez. It is superb in colour, form, and 
habit, and, being so sweet-scented, it is a 


Rose Lady Battersea. 


a Rose, seeing that one of its parents was 
Mine. Abel Chatenay, and the other Liberty. 
From the former it inherits the power to pro¬ 
duce fine long and stiff stems, which render 
it most valuable for decoration. It is lovely 
when'grown as a standard or half-standard, 
and, thus grown, the buds rival those of any 
Rose for beauty. For forcing Lady Battersea 
is much appreciated—not so much bv the 
market-man, who requires decided colours, 
but for private establishments, and there can 
be no doubt that this variety is steadily gain¬ 
ing in popularity. The open flowers, as may 
be seen by the photograph, are not very 
double, neither is the colour particularly 
striking then, but when the cherry-red buds 
show a delightful orange shading, as they 
often do, they are lovely. Rosa 

Digitized by 


Google 


Rose everyone should plant. Marquise de 
Castellane is a grand old Rose of huge size, 
and fragrant. It is, too, a good autumn 
bloomer, which makes it valuable and ns 
hardy as it is good. The flowers of both 
sorts are well displayed on nice stiff stems, 
so that a rich colour effect is obtained from 
a group of plants. Mrs. W. J. Grant, for 
the early part of the Rose season, is another 
valued sort. It. makes a lovely bed, but is 
rather wanting in vigour; in fact, most gar¬ 
deners find it necessary to renew some of the 
plants in the beds of this Rose each year. 
The climbing form of this Rose has been a 
great success this season. I have heard of 
one specimen standard having as many as 
150 blossoms out at one time. Its growth is 
good, and as a standard the second year it 
blooms freely. In about four years huge 


heads are formed, which bear very large 
numbers of the exquisite elongated buds. 
Oscar Cordel, Helen Keller, David R. 
Williamson, Marie Croibier, Victor Verdier, 
Heinrich Schultheis, Jeannie Dickson, Mine. 
Bois, and Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi are 
other first-rate rose-coloured sorts that would 
mingle well together if it were not possible 
to plant one sort in a bed, which is prefer¬ 
able, and for massing in large numbers 
Camoens will hold its own for some years to 
come. W. X. 

NEW ROSES AT THE BOTANIC 
GARDENS. 

Tiie Rose show of the National Rose Society, 
cn the whole, was a satisfactory exhibition, 
especially as regards 
quality of blossoms. One 
is always on the look-out 
at this show r for novelties, 
and it is surprising the 
craving there seems to be 
for good new' Roses, des¬ 
pite the fact that our col¬ 
lection is teeming with 
splendid varieties. Un¬ 
questionably the best new 
Rose shown was Lady 
Helen Vincent. This was 
awarded the gold medal 
of the society. It is a 
fine flower. 

Queen of Spain re¬ 
ceived, on this occasion, 
the coveted gold medal, 
and, in the opinion of 
experts, it thoroughly de¬ 
served it, although, per¬ 
haps, somewhat dull in 
colour. It is a flower 
after the style of Bessie 
Brow’ii. 

Joseph Lowe, a sport 
from Mrs. W. J. Graiit, 
a splendid deep flower, 
something like Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, but yet dis¬ 
tinct from that superb 
sort. The blooms were 
cut from under glass, I 
believe, and it is not fair 
to judge a Rose grown 
under artificial condi¬ 
tions. It received a card 
of commendation, which 
allows of it being put up 
for a gold medal another 
year. The same Rose re¬ 
ceived an award of merit 
at the Holland House 
show recently. 

Goldfinch is a de¬ 
cided gain in yellow' 
Ramblers, the colour 
being much richer than in 
Aglaia. This, too, re¬ 
ceived a card of commen¬ 
dation. There were other 
sorts shown that are not 
in commerce, but none of 
any importance. 

William Shkan will 
nrove to be a huge Rose, 
—I like a Caroline Testout. 

but much larger—even 
larger than Mildred 
Grant. It is to be 
hoped that Roses will not 
become so large as to border on the ridi¬ 
culous. Certainly they must be shown by 
themselves, or they will tend to dwarf de¬ 
lightful Roees of medium size, which, after 
all, many prefer, if they possess good form 
and colour. 

Betty was lovely, but it is very thin, al¬ 
though of an exquisite colour. It grows 
freely, and must prove a glorious garden 
Rose—something like an improved G. 
Nabonnaiul. if that were possible. 

Hugh Dickson has proved one of the best 
of the recent Roses, completely eclipsing 
J. B. Clark. 

C. J. Grahame is much too thin a Rosr* 
ever to become popular, although a grand 
colour. 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy is a promising new 
Rose, but not specially good on this occasion. 
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Earl of Warwick was in several stands, 
and it will certainly prove to be a valuable 
novelty. 

Countess of Annesley is a gem, and 
Countess of Gosford exquisite in colour, 
but thin. 

Corona was superb. It is a very lasting 
flower, but it can only be termed an exhibi¬ 
tor’s Rose, the growth being too dwarf and 
stumpy for general use. 

Melanie Soupkrt is one of the very best, 
and has evidently come to stay. It is like a 
Golden White Lady. 

Mme. Constant Soupert will he a useful 
exhibitor's Rose. It possesses such a splen¬ 
did form, and the colour is reminiscent of 
Comtesse de Nadaillac. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt is proving a 
grand show bloom, and, although not new, it 
is comparatively little known. All who ex¬ 
hibit should possess it, as also another variety, 

Oberhofgartner Terkb. —This has that 
deep flower tapering to a point in sugar-loaf 
fashion, that gives it such distinct character. 

Many of the new Roses arc deficient in ful¬ 
ness. We can overlook this in a garden 
Rose, but we want more lasting novelties 
among show Roses. Of the comparatively re¬ 
cent sorts Florence Pemberton, Dean Hole, 
and Mrs. Edward Mawley were very finely 
shown, and they appeared in nearly every box. 

Rosa. 


ROSES IN BELGIAN GARDEN. 

I am in doubt about the treatment of my Roses, and 
should like your advice about it? There are beds of 
Teas and of II.P.’s, dwarfs, planted in rather heavy 
loam. The system tip to now has been to Rive them, 
in October, a thick winter coat of eow-manure, and 
in the following April to dig it in, probably destroy¬ 
ing all the young, tender roots. Would the treat¬ 
ment do that is given to my mixed borders—i.e., a 
winter coat of peat-Moss-manure (which is not so 
unsightly), and no digging at any time, the necessary 
weeding and hoeing being enough to mix the manure 
into the ground in the course of next summer? The 
gardener will not hear of it for the Roses. His 
argument is that he must dig to air and sweeten 
tlie soil, my argument being that he breaks the best 
little roots. The drawback of the digging method is 
also that 1 cannot put between the Roses any peren¬ 
nial carpeting plants, like Tiarella, Sedums, Thyme, 
Tufted Pansy, and others. Carpeting is not only 
charming in itself, hut helps to keep weeds down.— 
llKl.tilAN READIR. 

[No doubt the Roses are much benefited by 
a winter dressing of eow-manure, but, in our 
opinion, this should l>e dug in as soon ns 
applied, taking care not to have the soil 
deeply dug to disturb the small roots. If you 
desire good blossoms, you must give the 
plants an annual dressing of farmyard- 
man ure, such as one obtains from the cow- 
yard or where pigs are kept. Of course, 
the plants may be fed in the summer time by 
the aid of liquid-manure, and if this is care¬ 
fully done very excellent Roses are obtained 
without adding the autumnal dressing. We 
do not favour the application of peat-Mcos- 
manure, as it contains hut little real nourish¬ 
ment. It makes an excellent mulch, if ap¬ 
plied during May, just thick enough to check 
rapid evaporation, where one has a light 
gravelly soil to ileal with, but in a heavy 
loam we are in favour of leaving the surface 
soil rough. A few plants, such as Tufted 
Punsito, would make the lieds interesting, 
and. if not too closely planted, they would 
cause no harm to the Roses.] 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Crimson Rambler Rose failing- -Roses gener¬ 
ally do well in my garden. 1 liave a profusion of the 
Dundee Rambler and other climbing Roses, but 
Crimson Rambler I can do nothing with. Every year 
it becomes infested with black-fly, and the flowers 
conic to not him'. Is the soil at fault, or do others 
find tin* same? — Fksnei.. 

[This Rose requires generous treatment at 
the root in order to he successful with it. 
It may he your soil is poor. Such Roses as 
Dundee Rambler will flourish almost any¬ 
where. but the choicer Ramblers should have 
the soil well prepaicd for them. Such gross¬ 
feeding Roses ns this require the soil to he 
broken up to a depth of at least 3 feet, and 
as mill’ll in width for a single specimen. In¬ 
corporate well - decayed farmyard - manure 
with the lower soil, and a few handfuls of 
hone-meal with the upper soil. We should 
advise you to replant your K|>ec imen this 
coming autumn, if it is not too large ; if so, 
proem** a new plant on its own roots, and 
plant in soil prepared ns described. If you 

Digitized by Go- gle 


plant the old specimen, prune away a con¬ 
siderable amount of the old wood when plant¬ 
ing, but not all. Tie the growths up to a 
pillar, and allow the plant to grow as it likes 
the first year. In subsequent years remove 
as much of the old wood as you think can 
be spared, because it is from the one-year- 
old growths that the best blossoms are ob¬ 
tained. When established over twelve months, 
liquid-manure may be given, but avoid chemi¬ 
cal manures, as we find these encourage mil¬ 
dew too much. Watering with liquid manure 
made from cow-manure and soot is most help¬ 
ful. This could be applied even now to 
Ramblers that have gone out of bloom, as it 
would help the growths for another year.] 

Red Rose failing to open.—I should he glad if 
you could tell me what is wrong with my Roses? 
Four standards, in a good position, have all failed to 
bloom properly. They have had a fair number of 
buds, as enclosed; hut have never opened. They 
simply wither away. Two hush Roses -Frau Karl 
Druschki—planted in the middle of the same small 
bed, have done splendidly, it cannot he the soil. 
Not all the leaves have withered like the enclosed, 
hut some have kept quite green. Is it possible for 
the plants to do better next year, or must I take 
them out altogether?--A. liAKliKKA VKK. 

[There have been many complaints this sea¬ 
son regarding the failure of the very double 
red Roses, and mainly this can be traced to 
the wet weather, and still more to the late 
spring frosts, which crippled so many buds 
when they were exceedingly small. Partly 
such a state of things is attributable to prun¬ 
ing too early, and also in not pruning suf¬ 
ficiently hard. When good quality of blos¬ 
som is desired, the Hybrid Perpetuals should 
be pruned severely^ excepting sorts that will 
not flower freely. When we say severely, we 
mean to within 2 inches or 3 inches from last 
year’s grow th. You will not obtain such large 
numbers of growths, but they will be healthier 
than those retained a greater length. Bv 
thus pruning and deferring this work until 
towards the end of Mareii, you obtain a 
sturdy, stilt growth that cannot fail to please 
and bring forth good Roses. The late prun¬ 
ing is also helpful in enabling us to escape 
the cruel spring frosts. We think if you 
prune the plants back rather hard next spring 
that you will have better success, for, as you 
say, the soil cannot be at fault.] 

Rose plant dying — I am sending you a Rose- 
tree as a specimen of several which l»a\e dud 
similarly within the last month. This Rose (Mainan 
Cocliet) is one of a lot of Lyons Rom-s, planted in 
October, limit. The soil was thoroughly prepared 
about h\e years ago, dug to the depth of 4 feet — 
loam, manure, houe-ineal, etc., added. The soil 
naturally is poor —sandy and heathy. The Roses have 
never made good, healthy growth, and each year 
plants have had to he renewed, shoots dying off. 
The Rose-beds are in open, sunny part of the garden, 
and should do well; hut the want of vigour .‘hows | 
some deficiency of management. Roses in borders 
and elsewhere do not do so badly. The Roses are 
ehieflv ilyhiid Teas. My gardener thinks the cause 
of failure this summer is ants, the ground seemingly 
being mueh infested by them. Can this be the 
cause? What remedies ran he advised? What course 
should he taken for the autumn, such as remaking 
Rose-beds, etc. ?— liATHFOKD. 

[How your plants came to he in this condi¬ 
tion is a mystery. The present season has 
btvn an exceptionally good one for Roses 
planted last season and this spring, and. 
generally, they are in the best of health. 
From the appearance of the roots, they suf¬ 
fered in transit -probably detained some¬ 
where rn rout \ and were practically ruined 
from over-exposure before planting. There 
may he some deleterious substance in the noil 
that has poisoned the roots. . We have seen 
plants similar to this one that have died owing 
to careless heeling in when received from the 
nursery. One cannot be too careful at all 
times with the roots, and the greatest success 
follows where they are carefully watched so 
that they do not become unduly exposed. 
We have seen Roses that have suddenly died 
in the summer whose roots on examination 
have been killed through over watering with 
liquid-manure made from ehemiculs. You 
must know how uir your Roses have l>een 
treated as described. Perhaps the best thing 
to do would he to have the soil renewed next 
month, taking care that no chemical sub¬ 
stance is introduced, relying upon good loam 
and well-decayed manure, with a little bone- 
meal, as good enough for any Roses to com¬ 
mence with.] 

Pruning Rambler Roees. —Tn recent years 
these kinds have increased enormously, and 
are now’ soon in most gardens. It sometimes 


happens these are in a somewhat limited 
space, and the question arises when to prune 
them. I have had some for years thus placed, 
including Dundee Rambler, Felicite-Per- 
petue, and others. These are growing over 
an arch that formerly spanned a moat to the 
abbey, and, although they are thirty years 
old, they still grow very strong, and flower 
freely. At one time I used to allow them to 
grow for two seasons, then, in winter, cut 
them back, and thin the old growths out. It 
occurred to me to try cutting back all the 
flowering shoots to one or two eyes, taking out 
any weak growths. This 1 do immediately 
the plants are out of bloom. This method has 
been followed now for eight or ten years, 
with the best reeults. Few things are more 
lovely than these free-growing Roses climb¬ 
ing up trees, poles, or over fences; in fact, 
in any position they are effective. In such 
positions they are far more beautiful than 
when trained on a wall. I have recently seen 
them delightful mingled with Ivy clambering 
over an old tree. J. Crook. 

R08e Mme. H 08 te.—This is one of the very 
best of the Tea Roses. In cool weather it is 
magnificent. I like to see this Rose early in 
the morning following a very bright, sunny 
day. The huge lemon-coloured petals, suf¬ 
fused with pink, are very beautiful. It was 
introduced by M. Guillot in 1887, but whether 
it is a sport from Anna Oltivier or a seedling 
has never transpired. That it bears some re¬ 
lation to that excellent Rose seems evident 
from its habit and foliage ; and when one re¬ 
members that Anna Olhvier has given us as 
a sport Lady Roberts, it would not Ire too 
mueh to assume that Mine. Hoste originated 
in the same wav. As a standard it is superb, 
and it is equally fine as a bush. It is one of 
those Ten Roses that may be grown as a free 
bush. There is no reason whatever why tall 
bushes, some 3 feet to 4 feet in height, should 
not be possible of this Rose ; indeed, one may 
often see such bushes in good, sheltered gar¬ 
dens. In the Rose analysis' for 1906, made 
by Mr. E. Mawley, this variety is found as 
the sixteenth among the thirty names enu¬ 
merated of the exhibition Tea Roses, but it is 
as a garden Rose I strongly recommend it. 
For pots in either standard or bush form it is 
delightful, especially when developed under 
cool treatment. An illustration of this Rose 
was given in these pages on September 22ml, 
1906, page 409. - Rosa. 

Rose Xavier OlibO. Iu answ er to your cor¬ 
respondent “V. X. O.,” with regard to the 
Rose Xavier Olibo. 1 have at present a bush 
of this Rose which has been in its present 
position eight years, and last March the 
tallest stein was pruned down to 5 feet. This 
same stem has a side shoot now which extends 
it to 6 feet 6 inches, and flowered nearly all 
the way lip. The rest of the bush is about 
4 feet high. The soil is what is termed 
“brick-making clay.” a most trying variety 
to render pliable, and even when improved 
the least sun hakes it as hard as a brick, 
though it crumbles easily enough when damp. 
This bush faces east. The hush from which 
this plant was taken as a small portion was 
always about 5 feet high, each year most of 
the old stems being removed' down to tho 
ground.—C. M. W., South Norwood, Stirrri/. 

Iron versus wood as supports for Rambler 
R08S8.—This is a subject upon which there 
is evidently some doubt, and it would be 
interesting to have the experience of readers 
of Gardening Illustrated upon this mat¬ 
ter, for it is one of considerable importance. 
It is always a sad sight to see a fine pillar 
Rose broken down owing to the weakness of 
its support. It is quite true that many of the 
freest Ramblers, especially upon arches, will, 
in a few years’ time, hold themselves to¬ 
gether by their dense growths, but this is not 
«o with pillars and columns. The tripod, 
which is becoming a popular method of train¬ 
ing Ramblers, is conducive to a freer blos¬ 
soming, owing to the twining around of the 
growths instead of the upright training. In 
this case there is considerable strength in the 
three-base arrangement. Set out an import¬ 
ant position in the R(vse garden for a few- 
such tripods, and plant upon them ever- 
blooming sorts, such as Gruss an Teplitz, 
Longworth Rambler, Aimoe Vihert. Common 
China, Gloirc dos Rosomanes, Gloire de 
Dijon, etc.- Rosa. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

niMORPHOTHECA ECKLONI. 

This plant, upon its first inroduction, was 
styled the Transvaal Daisy, a title which 
confused it with Gerhera Jamesoni, some¬ 
times known by the same name, but which, 
when an English appellation is given it, 
should be called the Barberton Daisy. Both 
plants are natives of South Africa. In the 
warmest portions of tlu*kingdom this Dimor 
photheca may he grown permanently in the 
open, the specimen shown in the accompany 
ing illustration having been undisturbed in 
its present position for four years. A fair 
sized bush has a pretty effect when in full 
bloom, being covered with Marguerite-like 
flowers, each rather over 3 inches in dia¬ 
meter. When expanded, these blossoms are 
pure white, their colour forming a pleasing 
contrast to the violet-purple of the central 
disc. In these purple discs golden anthers 
appear, which increase the beauty of the 
flowers. The reverse of the petals is purple- 
blue, and when some flowers are fully ex¬ 
panded and others are in bud, the contrast 


GROWING VIOLETS. 

I WISH to prow Violets, nnil shall he obliged if you 
will give following information: 1, What kind * of 
frame is required? 2, As to manure and making 
beds? 3, Kind of Violets to plant? 4, When must 
they be put in and how attended? 1 shall be glad of 
any other information.—A. II. 8. 

[Runners should be put in every year, April 
being the best month for doing this. It is 
now too late to do anything, an there is up 
time for the plants to produce flowering 
crown*. Ground for Violet* must be of good 
quality, well prepared by trenching or deep 
digging, and should also receive a fairly libe¬ 
ral addition of decayed manure, and, if pcs 
sible, some leaf-mould. Stable-manure, or 
that which ha* been employed for Mushroom- 
beds, is the best for heavy soil—decayed cow- 
manure suit* light land. It is, however, best 
to manure and dig up the beds in winter, so 
that frost pulverises them prior to the plant¬ 
ing of the Violets. Similar treatment is re¬ 
quired for the double as for single varieties, 
except that the latter need more space be¬ 
cause of their coarser growth. Single 
varieties of the modern kinds, such as Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, flower freely on the runners 
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of colour is very pleasing. In dull weather 
the flowers remain closed, but even then a 
ilant covered with countless tapering purple 
)uds is by no means unattractive. The 
foliage is not unlike that of some of the 
Candytuft family, and is inclined to hi 1 fleshy. 
Although it is only in the south-west that 
this plant will survive the winter in the open 
garden, there is no reason why those who 
live in colder districts may not enjoy it ns an 
open-air plant. It is easily raised from seed, 
and cuttings strike as readily as Willows, so 
that its propagation is extremely simple. 
Plants grown on sturdily for a year under 
glass, hardened off in the following spring, 
and planted out at the end of May, will be 
attractive in the border for a lengthened 
period, and may either be lifted and repotted 
in the autumn or thrown away. When grown 
in the conservatory, the plants should be 
kept close to the glass, or they will become 
drawn, and will then compare very unfavour¬ 
ably with specimens grown in the open. In 
the late exceptionally severe winter which 
was experienced in Devon and Cornwall, 
many plants of this Dimorphotheca in the 
open were killed ; but I saw a few examples 
that had survived, and were starting into 
growth in April. /'“S. W. FitzhIkbert. 
Digitize ^jG 


which issue from the parent plant, and for 
this reason can be left. The double 
varieties require the runner* removed fre¬ 
quently in summer, so as to concentrate their 
strength on the crown which gives the finest 
blooms. 

Growing in frames.— These who are 
anxious to have Violets iu profusion through¬ 
out the late autumn and winter months must 
afford some kind of protection. Nothing 
answers better than cold glazed pits in a light 
airy position, anything in the shape of fire- 
heat or a close, moist atmosphere being most 
detrimental to them. These pits or any 
frames that may be substituted ought not to 
be at a low angle, but should have a fall 
from the back to the front of fully 18 inches, 
plenty of light as well as air being indis¬ 
pensable. Very often the plants are coddled 
too much when first placed in pit* and 
frames. A very rich compost is not suitable, 
this promoting the growth of leaves rather 
than flowers, while, on the other hand, 
poverty at the root* is objectionable, the 
flowers in this case not being so large as de¬ 
sirable. Any common soil, and, better siill, 
stones, clinkers, ashes, and such like, an¬ 
swer well for filling in the bottom* of the 
pit*, the last G inches or rather more being 


of a fairly fresh loam, with well-decayed 
manure to the extent of one part in four, 
and fine charred garden refuse added. Thi* 
should be well mixed, and raised to within 
8 inches of the lights. The plants ought to 
be in a moist state at the roots when moved, 
early in October, and lifted with a moderately 
large ball of soil and roots. All straggling 
runners should be cut away, leaving only 
two or three, already rooted, probably, and 
showing flowers, close up to the old plants. 
These reserved runners or offsets, if not al¬ 
ready rooted, should be pegged down, and in 
addition to flowering freely, will be just what 
are wanted for planting out next spring. 
There must be no crowding of the plants, as, 
unless they are kept perfectly clear of each 
other, damping off is likely to take place in 
a wholesale manner, especially if the ventila¬ 
tion is faulty. Plant them firmly and deeply, 
or sufficiently so to ju*t bury the *tems, but 
keeping the crowns well out of the soil. Make 
all. level, and if the weather is dry give a 
good watering. Not until frosts are threat¬ 
ened should the lights be put on—early, 
and, it may be, closely covering up Violets 
having a most enfeebling effect upon them. 
If the flowers do not come on quite so fast 
as desired, then may the light* be put on ; 
but on no account keep them closely shut up 
other than during frosty nights. Merely 
blocking up the lights at tho back is not suffi¬ 
cient. They ought to be drawn clear off on 
fairly mild and dry days, not only during the 
autumn, but throughout the winter. By all 
means protect them well from frosts, a good 
covering of mats and strawy litter being 
sometimes needed, but, though this is the 
case, it does not follow that Violets ought to 
be treated so much like delicate exotics, as 
they too often are. Avoid crowding and 
coddling, keep the plants uniformly moist at 
the roots, and the flowers will be abundantly 
produced till warm weather set* in. There 
is such a demand for the Neapolitan or double 
forms that they are gathered far more closely 
at time* than they ought to be, the blooms 
being scarcely half expanded when picked. 
Let them attain their full size, anil one 
bloom would be equal to and give more plea¬ 
sure than three half-open ones. 

Few r people are able to devote much pit or 
frame room to Russian or single Violets, but 
they sometimes pay well for protection. This 
section is even more impatient of coddling 
than the Neapolitan forms. When planted 
among fruit-trees alongside pathways, a cer¬ 
tain amount of protection is afforded by the 
branches of these, or sufficient during most 
winters. If frames and pits are not avail¬ 
able, the next best thing is to arrange the 
plants in narrow beds when they are first put 
out. Over these beds can be fixed a tem¬ 
porary framework, or, if preferred, bent rods 
can be substituted iu readiness for mats 
whenever it is necessary to fix these over the 
plants. Plant* thus protected from severe 
frosts yield a profusion of extra fine flowers 
with long stems, these being far superior to 
any grown on the starved plants on banks or 
other exposed positions.] 


SLOPING BORDERS. 

I relieve thnt, if we carefully consider the 
matter, we must come to the conclusion that 
at least in the majority of instances, the arti¬ 
ficially sloping raised border is a mistake. 
Still, it must be conceded that in early spring 
a sloping border under a south wall is often 
an advantage. Where the natural contour of 
the land is sloping, the tendency of the water 
to run off the surface can, in a measure, be 
checked by keeping, as much as possible, a 
loose surface by the hoe or otherwise. Mulch¬ 
ing the surface is an excellent means to the 
same end. The same result can be obtained 
by earthing up. if the lines run in a diree 
tion at right angles to the direction of 
the slope. Here at Southsea the land lies 
naturally almost exactly on a dead level. 
Immediately under the surface soil was, 
originally, a number of feet of brick-earth, 
resting on a bed of gravel. This brick-earth 
has been, and is being, utilised by the buil¬ 
der for making bricks. So the soil of the 
gardens rests directly on the bed of gravel; 
the consequence being that, after the heaviest 
rains, no wat^ij j lipjs .oip. Ihe surface on the 
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lowest ground, which is, during high tides, 
below sea level. The disadvantage of this 
is that, in a moderately dry summer, RoseB 
and a number of other flowers are more or 
less a failure. Yet, in spite of these draw¬ 
backs, the insensate fashion largely obtains 
of raised sloping borders. L. C. K. 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 

Those who want a grand show of the giant 
Snapdragons for another season should sow 
at once. Examine the list of any seedsman 
who makes a specialty of hardy flowers, pick 
out named varieties in separate shades at 
2 feet high (catalogue height), and send for, 
say, ten or a dozen sorts. Have ready the re¬ 
quisite number of boxes (from which seed¬ 
ling plants have been taken for summer 
work), about 24 inches by 12 inches by 
4 inches, put a little rough stuff in the bot¬ 
tom, and fill in to within n quarter of an inch 
with old Cucumber or potting soil, moisten 
the surface, sow thinly, place in a cold-fratne 
on a coal-ash bottom, and look out for slugs 
when the young plants make their appear¬ 
ance. When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle, prick them out, 6 inches apart, 
into a frame, with an ash bottom, in soil simi¬ 
lar to that advised for sowing. The prepara¬ 
tion of the bed for their reception for next 
year will be the next consideration. “Snap 
dragons will grow anywhere,” one may be 
told. Yen, I know ; but the better you do 
the Giant forms the better results will follow. 
No.rank manure is necessary, but rather stiff 
road sidings, if these are obtainable, will 
answer, using five parts of this to one of well- 
deeomposed manure, well incorporated with 
the soil, will be iust the thing. Plant rather 
firmly 2 feet each away any time in October, 
reserving plants in case of casualties. The 
planting may be done in separate colours or 
mixed, as the taste may incline. A mulching 
of spent Mushroom or peat Moss-manure is 
advisable. I said above that the Giant forms 
grow 2 feet high. This applies to the foliage, 
not the flower-spikes, jus plenty of the latter 
will reach 6 feet in suitable soil. These varie¬ 
ties are so sturdy and robust that they hardly 
require staking, except in exposed situations. 
It is advisable to cut out the central flower- 
spike when wed-pods are forming at the 
bottom half of its length, and to sacrifice the 
top flowers; a profusion of smaller spikes 
will then quickly develop, and give a grand 
display, although the individual blooms will be 
hardly so fin *. E. Burrell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Flowers for harvest festivals. -A demand 
i9 often made upon those who have gardens 
for contributions towards harvest festivals, 
and as one who, at one time or another, has 
made such a request, and as often supplied 
flowers for the purpose, a note as to what 
may be grown may not be inopportune in 
view of the approaching autumn. White 
flowers are much in evidence on such occa¬ 
sions, but other flow ers are now us. d in 
greater profusion than what they used to he. 
Early flowering Chrysanthemums offer a wide 
field for selection ; their colours are attrac¬ 
tive, and they stand well when cut. Liliums 
are always admired, and L. testneeum, longi- 
florum, and auratum are three sorts that 
are always appreciated. A few bunches of 
Sweet Peas of one colour are often very effec¬ 
tive, and this demonstrates the advisability 
of having a late supply from which to draw 
fresh flowers in September. Dahlias make a 
bright show, as do Gladioli, while the early- 
blooming Starworts come in handv. All these 
do w *11 near to a town, and will do much 
towards providing material wherewith to 
decorate a church, and there are other 
tilings like Kniphcfias, Echinops, Heleniums, 
Phloxes, Rudbeckias, Ammona japonica, 
Eiyngiums, Helianthuscs, etc.- Townsman. 

Mixed borders of hardy plants. Even 
the most nrdent admirer of bedding plants 
must have experienced a souse of disappoint¬ 
ment in the early part, of this season at the 
poor display in many instances nITordid by 
liedding plants. Whilst .some of tin in. at the 
date of writing these lines—July 9th -have 
scarcely got over their change, and in not a 
few instances, owing to-t^e exceptionally cold 
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time w T e have experienced, have diminished 
rather than increased in size, the case of 
mixed borders of hardy plants is somewhat 
different. All through June such things as 
Flag Irises and Pyrethrume have given hold 
dashes of colour. The Spanish Irises, Del¬ 
phiniums. Pteonies, and Day Lilies (Heme- 
rocallis) followed on* and when these have 
ceased to bloom we shall have Gaillar- 
dias, Aohilleas, Campanulas, Coreopsis, 
Lathy ruses, and a host of other things not 
dependent so much upon the vagaries of a 
season as are some of the tender things we 
find amongst bedding plants. If ever there 
was a time when one could sound the praises 
of hardy flowering plants it is surely during 
the present season.— Woodbastwick. 

8axlfraga coohlearis.— I regard this South 
European species os one of the best of the 
summer-flowering members of the encrusted 
section of the genus. The mature rosettes are 
cupped, ami about 1J inch aertss, the spoon- 
shajjed leaves rendering it very distinct and 
pleasing. The plant is of free growth, and. 
when in flower, is among the most beautiful 
of the family. The blossoms are erect, and, 
save for the faint-coloured spots at the base of 
the petals, snow-white, which, against the 
reddish-coloured stems, renders it a most 
attractive subject when in flower. Few mem¬ 
bers of the genus retain the blossoms so long 
in good condition, and, generally speaking, it 
is among the most desirable. There are also 
“major” and “minor” forms of the plant, 
and, 1 believe, varying stocks of the typical 
species, some of these having the blossoms less 
pure in tone. The above named, while not 
difficult to cultivate in good sandy loam, is 
certainly partial to elmlk or loamy soils over- 
lying that formation. This is more apparent 
in the size and general development of the 
rosettes, and is more appreciated when the 
plants are compared with others when only 
old mortar has been employed with the soil. 
The species should be freely supplied with 
water during the summer.— E. Jenkins. 

Snapdragons.— All through the wet days 
of June and the uncertain weather in the 
early part of July, the Snapdragons thrived 
and bloomed, and proved that for summer 
flowers, old-fashioned as they are, they are 
hard to beat. I have more than once recom¬ 
mended them to readers as plants for grow¬ 
ing on rockeries in dry weather, and now, in 
a season when moisture has been so pre¬ 
valent, I can confidently recommend them. 
If you care to keep a few old plants during 
the winter they will bloom in advance of the 
plants raised from seed sown in March and 
April, but unless one particularly wishes to 
kpep plants thus there is jio need, for those 
from a spring sowing are not long behind old 
plants in blooming. The colours of Snap¬ 
dragons are such as to appeal to anyone 
entering a garden where they are grown in 
masses, and they are certainly worthy of 
being grown, old fashioned though they may 
he. Time was when cuttings were taken 
every autumn and wintered in a cold frame, 
hut there is no necessity for this now in view 
of the fine strains of seeds one may procure 
with a certainty that they will produce bloom¬ 
ing plants after a few months from date of 
sowing.— Leaiiurst. 

Too many Sweet Peas. T welcome the im¬ 
provement now found in Sweet Peas, but the 
wisdom of giving so many names is at least 
doubtful. It tends to confusion, and dis¬ 
tracts attention from the things that are 
really good and distinct. Within the past 
few years great advances have been made, 
and many new colours brought out among 
Sweet Peas, hut the naming is overdone. 
Anyone who has time and space can test this 
by growing a collection. A few good things 
will be discovered, and many that rightly 
should never have been named at all. We 
are greatly indebted to those who have spent 
so much labour among Sweet Peas, but it is 
in the interests of all concerned that these 
sent out as new* should be distinct, and only 
when this is the case can the interest and 
popularity of the flower be sustained and ex 
tended. T. 

The Whorl-flower (Mnrina longi folia). 
Few herbaceous plants in flower at the pre¬ 
sent time can vie with this. It is a well- 
known hardy plant, although one does not 


often see it in first-class condition. This, ill 
many instances, can be accounted for by the 
faet of its being a gross feeder. It likes a 
rich, deep soil, and a liberal addition of cow- 
manure goes a long way in giving a robust, 
free-flowering plant. My plant with such 
treatment is just over 3 feet high, the numer¬ 
ous Thistle-like flower-stems covered with 
white and rose-coloured flowers, intermixed 
with long, spiny leaves. M. Coulteriana is a 
much rarer plant; the tufts of base leaves 
are very similar, hut Jthe flowers are rich yel¬ 
low and very sweet. M.# betoniciefolia is a 
much smaller species, requiring a peaty soil 
in a half-shady spot; the leaves are narrow, 
spiny, and the flowers dark purple, smaller, 
and not so showy as those of either of the 
above.—A. 

Coneflowers (Rudbeckia). — These have 
made much growth during the past few weeks, 
doubtless owing to the abundance of mois¬ 
ture, which has suited them; indeed, the 
Coneflowers, which suffered through the 
drought last season, have been in their ele¬ 
ment with the abundant rains. Amongst the 
Rudbeckias, the variety known as speciosa, 
with golden-yellow flowers and dark centre, 
seems very popular, whilst purpurea, which 
is rosy purple, is little grown.’ R. purpurea 
I consider even more attractive in a garden 
than speciosa, although it may not, perhaps, 
be quite so free blooming. Rudbeckias are 
good town garden plants.- Derby. 

Verbenas—growing them hardy.— With 
the introduction of Ellen Willmott commenced 
a new interest in these old garden favourites. 
Growers that can go hack forty years can 
remember their popularity then. The good 
old kinds, such as Foxhunter, Purple King, 
and Mrs. Holford, would not have dwindled 
down as they did had they received cold treat¬ 
ment. Now many are growing the variety 
referred to, and a few other strong robust 
kinds. At the close of June, I potted 
up cuttings several into 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots. These 1 shall grow on in the open all 
the summer, keeping them pinched. When 
severe frost sets in these will be removed to a 
cold pit, and to a cold-house later on. Thus 
treated they will give abundance of fine cut¬ 
tings in spring, and far better than stock 
raised from cuttings in autumn to be stored 
for winter.—J. C. F. 

Tree-P&oniee from 8eed.— The plants of 
this Pmony are now* forming seed-pods, and if 
one w’ants good plants, save the seeds, sow* 
them as soon as ripe, and you will be satisfied 
with the results. The finest lot of these 
plants I ever saw was this season at Profes¬ 
sor Sargent’s place in Brookline, Moss. His 
gardener, Mr. Sander, grew the plants from 
seed put in six years ago, and the seedlings 
certainly were grand, and contained many 
shades of colour among the flowers, yet all of 
them of that peculiar delicacy which is cha¬ 
racteristic of the Japanese Trce-Paeonies.— 
J. W. Duncan, in Florists' Exchange. 

Transplanting Wallflowers — Ah soon as Wall¬ 
flowers are large enough to handle they should he 
pricked off separately, as to permit them to remain 
in the seed-heds longer is calculated to make them 
weak and lanky. Horne prefer to shift them again, 
giving them a bed to themselves until it is time to 
plaee them in their -final quarters in October. In 
any ease, there is nothing to he gained hy allowing 
plants to remain too long at this time of the year 
in seed-heds, and the soonei* they are transplanted 
the better. It ought not to he forgotten that there 
is no necessity to give the plants a rich feeding- 
ground. and, therefore, this should he avoided. 
Ordinary garden-soil is good enough for them in their 
early stages of growth, at all events, the aim being 
to have sturdy specimens, and this is scarcely |h>s- 
sible if much manure is used in the soil. — W. F. D. 

Night-scented flowers. — There are certain 
flowers that exhale their fragrance in a special degree 
at night, and amongst those which are easily grown 
are Nicotiana and Matthiola bieornis. Rockets, too 
give off their fragrance at night. Reds of Mignon¬ 
ette earn- their sweetness, but never more so than at 
the close of day: and the same may tie said of Pinks 
and Sweet Briers, Sweet scented Howers should be 
grown near to the windows of the house, so that 
their sweetness may pervade the rooms. Townsman. 

Zinnias: the effect of bad weather. —I do not 

remember a season when, owing to the continued 
told wi-uther. thing; in the garden looked so starved. 
Zinnias, tender annuals, that more than any I know 
revel in the sunshine of a warm border, have done 
very badly so far: indeed, some that 1 planted out- 
ami I def.rred doing so until the middle of June, 
hoping the weather would improve-have rather 
diminished in size, and. in consequence of the very 
cold nights, look anything but promising. - LeauL'KST. 
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FRUIT. 

EARLY PEACHES. 

Early Peaches are always in demand. 
Since the introduction of the early American 
varieties, notably Alexander and Waterloo, 
the season of Peaches has been much ex 
tended, for none of our British kinds ripen 
so early in the year under natural or forcing 
conditions. Moreover, they are hardy, and. 
outdoors, extremely prolific, which is not 
always the experience of those who force 
them early. These American Peaches have 
a disappointing trait of dropping their buds 
at a season when forcing has been continued 
for some time. I have recollections of trees 
that, after having been forced for several 
weeks, carry only about half-a-dozen fruits. 
For this reason I have now discarded them 
from the forcing-house, and substituted 
Amsden June, another American kind, but 
still a more reliable forcer. I have had no 
difficulty in getting ripe fruits from these 
trees in April, when circumstances required 
them, but to get them thus early they need 
to be started in the previous November and 
kept constantly warm. There is a consider¬ 
able degree of mystery about these early 
American Peaches, for the time between the 
stoning period and the ripening of the fruit 
is remarkably short, and 
»t would seem that while 
these are ripening other 
torts are making only 
slow—sometimes i: would 
seem very sir w— progress. 

Why so much can be ac¬ 
complished in so little 
time cannot be clearly 
understood. For several 
seasons my fruits of 
Alexander and Waterloo, 
outdoors, have ripened by 
about the middle of 
August. Amsden June is 
equally earlv and depend 
able. Another introduc¬ 
tion from America is 
much earlier, ns my only 
tree gave ripe fruit out¬ 
doors this year at the 
extraordinarily early 
date. June 28th. and this 
in a season so prover¬ 
bially late. C^uite ten 
days’ more time will be 
required to bring the or¬ 
dinary crop of Alexander 
to maturity, compared 
with other years, so that 
the ripening of Earliest 
of All (the name of this 
new one) in June is re¬ 
markable in such a sum¬ 
mer as that of 1907. 

The average date for my first pickings of 
Alexander outdoors is the middle of July, 
but this year it will ba nearer the end of the 
month before there will ba rips fruit to 
gather. 

The tendency of these Peaches to bear so 
abundantly militates against their size, and, 
unleovS severe thinning is practised, it is im¬ 
possible to have fruits of full average size 
outdoors. These very early Peaches are not 
regarded as of high flavour, nor is there that 
firmness which characterises our own varie¬ 
ties, such as Bellegarde Sr Royal George. 
Thus the most careful handling and gather¬ 
ing must be exercised, otherwise finger prints 
are mad .• to a serious extent, and the slightest 
bruise lessens their value, when they must 
necessarily be kept in the store for a day or 
two. It is necessary to examine ripening 
crops almost daily. If left until fully ripe 
on the trees, it is almost impossible to gather 
the fruits without bruising. Some find it 
necessary to use a pad of soft cotton wool in 
gathering Peaches, but it ic a practice I never 
adopt, bocause by a daily course of examina¬ 
tion they are taken from the tree before they 
are so advanced in ripeness. 

Sunshine, one of the most essential ele¬ 
ments in successful Pencil culture, indoors or 
outside, has been most irregular this season, 
60 far, the loss of which is distinctly apparent 
in the paucity of leaf growth, not only in 
Peach, out other Jtf«£s also. Unless there 
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comes plenty of sunshine Peaches must be 
undersized from open walls. There has been 
ample soil moisture, and the moisture-laden 
atmosphere has lessened the need for syring¬ 
ing. Still, all these several apparently 
favourable conditions fail to supplement the 
loss imposed by the absence of sun. Every 
kind of fruit-tree growing out-of-doors or 
under glass flowered splendidly, and. but for 
the cold, ungenial weather, there would have 
been further records in fruit crops this year. 
There are even now’ some instances where 
phenomenal crops are borne, the fruits re¬ 
quiring to be very much thinned. Where 
there are heavy crops stimulants may be- ad¬ 
ministered with advantage. Artificial 
manures may be applied to the surface in 
stormy weather, and at once raked in. or they 
may need to be watered in at once. Of joint 
value in this manure dressing is mulching- 
that is, in land which is of a light and 
medium texture, or where the site is an ele¬ 
vated and, consequently, well drained one. 
Half-decaved manure serves this purpose very 
well, as does that fresh from the stable. I 
should prefer the shorter material where the 
soil is heavier, and also afford a lighter coat¬ 
ing. so that the sun’s influence is not too 
rigidly excluded. Warmth of the soil as well 
as of the air is an essential condition for 
Peach growth, and, this being so, clayey soils 
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need but little covering up with any kind of 
manure mulch, in order that the fullest ad¬ 
vantage is taken of the available solar in¬ 
fluences. Trees that already display ample 
vigour do not need further attention, in the 
shape of manures, liquid or dry, as to ever- 
feed such trees only tends toward undue 
luxuriance of leaf. It is better to abstain 
from the use of manures altogether, and 
afford the trees, when necessary, a sufficiency 
of clear water only, thus rendering available 
the food already present in the soil. 

W. Strugnell. 

Hood Ashton Gardens. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Treatment of Vines.-I enclose a sample cutting 
off my Vines. It has been put in its present position 
for twelve months, and has showed about eight 
bunches of fruit ; but they have all dropped off one 
by one, and now there are none left. The name is 
Black Hamburgh. The house is 12 feet by 8 feet, 
and is heated. The roots are outside, in a good bed. 
I have taken a great deal of care with it. I cannot 
say whether syringing has caused the fruit to rot off. 
I sent you a sample of the fruit about two weeks 
ago. I should be obliged if you could inform me 
the enuse of my failure, and what my procedure 
should now be to ensure the Vine fruiting next year, 
as I am an amateur?— Clifton. 

[We assume the portion of growth taken 
from your Vine to be a laternl or side-growth 
issuing from the main rod. On examining 
the piece of growth sent, we find what looks 


more like the base of a tendril than the 
stalk of a bunch, and suspect that the hunches 
you mention partook more of the character 
of tendrils, each having just a few flowers at 
the points only. Such abortive bunches 
always come to nothing, and it is just as well 
they have done so, in your case, as we fear 
you are in too great a hurry to fruit your 
Vine. It would be quite soon enough to take 
a few bunches the second season, but it would 
be far better to wait till the third year before 
doing so. as the Vine, judging by the speci¬ 
men growth you send, is none too robust. For 
the remainder of the present season, encour¬ 
age the Vine to make all the growth possible, 
which will mean a corresponding quantity of 
roots being made in the border. To this end 
such routine matters as syringing, damping, 
border watering, and affording ventilation, 
must, in the meantime, be carefully attended 
to. With regard to the stopping of the 
growths, w’e can hardly advise you how to 
proceed, seeing you give no information what¬ 
ever as to the condition of Vine in this direc¬ 
tion. Your best plan would be to write us 
again, giving a brief description as to how 
the Vine was pruned before starting to force 
it. whether it hns produced many or any 
lateral growths, if these have been stopped, 
and in what manner, if you have pinched sub¬ 
laterals, etc., and we will then endeavour to 
give you further advice in the matter. When 
sending further queries, please write on one 
side of the paper only.] 

Pears cracking Will you tell me the cause of 
the enclosed Pears splitting? They are from yrfmig 
trees, a!>out four or five years old (espaliers). 
Reurn' d’Amanlis, Beurri 4 Did. and Louise Bonne of 
Jersey. This is their first year of bearing, and almost 
everyone on the trees is split in this way. The trees 
were carefully planted, and in the sprang were 
covered with bloom. — L. S. B. 

[Your Pears have been nttacked by the 
fungus Cladosporium dendriticum. which 
causes cracking of the skins and black spots 
on the fruits, as in the case of those you send. 
The trouble lies at the roots, which hove evi¬ 
dently got down into a wet, cold, subsoil. 
The remedy lies in lifting the trees in the 
autumn, and treating them to encourage 
fibrous roots on the surface. When the trees 
are leafless, you ought to dress them with 
the caustic alkali solution, which has been so 
often recommended in these pages.] 

Cherry Amber Heart or Kentish Bigar- 
reau. This is a very popular Cherry, and is 
largely grown in Kent, both for market and 
private consumption. In common with many 
other varieties of Cherry, Amber Heart, has 
borne exceedingly well this season, the fruits 
having attained a large size, the flavour being 
as good as can be expected when the nature 
of the season is taken into consideration. 
Considering that rains have been so frequent, 
cracking of the flesh has not been nearly so 
prevalent as in some seasons, when a great 
many fruits are spoilt. This Cherry has an 
excellent constitution, and, not being so prone 
to gumming as are some of the other sorts 
belonging to this race, it may be grown either 
on a wall or as a bush or standard without 
any misgiving.—A. W. 

Cherry Archduke.- Those who prefer 
Cherries having a soft, juicy flesh to those of 
an opposite character, such as the Bigarreaus 
and the Heart race, will find in Archduke tho 
properties they desire. It is much like May 
Duke in appearance, but larger, and, if 
allowed to hang for some little time, tho 
colour, which at first is bright red, becomes 
a glossy black. Tho flesh is deep red, juicy, 
and highly flavoured when fully ripe. It is a 
good grower, bpars freely, and will suc¬ 
ceed on a north aspect if it is desired to pro¬ 
long the Cherry season. On a warmer aspect 
it rip?ns early in July; in fact, bv planting 
this and the other varieties of the Duke 
Cherries cn various aspects, a long succession 
may be had. Although really dessert varie¬ 
ties, all the Cherries belonging to this race 
may be utilised for cooking. They nlso suc¬ 
ceed where the Biggareaus and Hearts grow 
but indifferently or are a failure, and may 
also be cultivated in the form of bushes in 
borders by the side of footpaths, when the 

E roduce can be easily protected from birds 
y enclosing the trees in $-inch mesh netting- 
—G. P. K. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— There will be a good deal 
of work among Chrysanthemums for the next 
month or so. If fine flowers, true to char¬ 
acter, are wanted, remove the crown-buds and 
take the next bud when ready next month. 
If the plants are potted in good stuff, liquid- 
manure may not be required to any great 
extent just yet. Chrysanthemums require a 
good deal of water when growing freely at 
this season, and yet it should be given with 
judgment. If overwatered, the plants very 
soon show' it, and a water-logged plant may 
as well be thrown out. Our man, when 
watering Chrysanthemums, generally gives 
each pot a tap with the toe of his boot as he 
moves from plant to plant, and he seldom 
makes a mistake. If Arum Lilicvs are kept in 
pots, thosj which have rested may be shaken 
out, repotted, given an open position on a 
coal-ash lied, and be kept moist. Coprosma 
Baueriaua variegata is rather a pretty golden- 
leaved Japanese plant. To get up a stock of 
this, plant an old plant out, peg out the 
shoote and cover with sandy soil. It is not 
an easy plant to strike from cuttings, but, 
when layered, every bit will root. Vallotas 
should be placed outside now to ripen the 
bulbs ; every bulb will then flower freely. 
Clin urns may b* treated in the same way. All 
the Cactus and Aloe family—in fact, all suc¬ 
culents—will enjoy a month or six weeks out¬ 
side now in the sunshine. Bouvardias will do 
with cold-pit treatment now, freely ventilated, 
to get sturdy growth. Grow without shade. 
All Cyclamens may be potted now. Young 
plants which are growing freely will be ready 
for 5 inch pots. Older plants may have 
6 -inch pots. Have the compost as turfy 
as possible. We like a bit of fibrous peat 
with the loam and leaf-mould, and a pound 
per bushel of a good artificial plant food is a 
great help to plants in small pots. Seeds 
should be sown now to raise stock for next 
year. Sow thinly in shallow boxes, place on 
shelf in a shaded house, and keep moist. 

8tOVe.—As Caladiums lose colour gradu¬ 
ally withhold water, so that they may go 
quietly to rest. The plants started late* will 
yet be full of vigour. C. argvrites is useful 
for table decoration, and by starting in suc¬ 
cession may be kept in condition well into 
the winter. Bright-leaved Dracaenas nnd the 
long leaved section of Crotons are among the 
mwt useful table plants, and young planto 
should be raised annually from cuttings to 
meet this demand. Gesneras are useful in 
winter, and any bulbs still resting should 
be started in heat. They will want a little 
warmth in a season like the present; a hot- 
Ired is the place for them, as they want, for a 
time, anyway, warmth and shade. Fires 
must be kept going in the warm stove, as the 
nights still keep very cold, and atmospheric 
moisture should bear some proportion to the 
fire used. 

Ferns under glass.- Spores may be col¬ 
lected from large specimens, and sown as 
soon as ripe in pan*! or pots filled with rather 
heavy loam made firm. Give a soaking cf 
water, sow on the damp soil, and give a 
very light sprinkling of silver sand. The 
future watering should Ik* provided by stand¬ 
ing the pots in pans which contain water. 
If watered on the surface, the spores may be 
carried too deep for germination. Cover the 
pots with squares of gla c s, to keep close and 
check evaporation. Young plants may be 
potted at any time where there is warmth, 
but larger plants which require more pot 
room should be shifted now or not at all, as 
late potting of large plants is not wise. If 
fronds are required for cutting, ventilate 
freely in warm weather, and keep ns near the 
glass as possible. These cdiould be shaded 
in bright weather, or the fronds will lose 
colour. A mixture of flour nnd lime, or whit¬ 
ing, will do for the fernery, if blinds cannot 
bo provided. Most of the Aspleniums can be 
propagated by detaching the smaller bulblets 
which form over the fronds, pressing them 
into boxes filled with a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand, and keeping in warmth and shade. 

Diseased Crapes. —It is better to prevent 
than cure ; and most of ihe troubles of the 
Grape growers are preventible. Shanking 
arises from lack of nutriment at the right 
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time, due to deficient root action, either from 
want of nourishment on the surface or deep 
rooting in a cold, inert soil. Extreme dryness 
at the root has been known to produce shank¬ 
ing, and will bring on an attack of mildew, 
and may lead to cracking of the berries. De¬ 
ficiency of good foliage, through clew stop¬ 
ping or pinching, by its check upon root 
action, may cause trouble in several forms 
that may lead to shanking or scalding ; and, 
above all, deficient ventilation is often the 
forerunner of mildew, scalding, nnd red- 
spider. The result chiefly hinges upon the 
action of the roots and the foliage, and in 
healthy Vines the two should work together. 
Planting Vines in deep, badly drained bor¬ 
ders will, sooner or later, bring failure. 
There are positions where the soil and drain¬ 
age are naturally suitable, and. therefore, 
very little expense Iteyond rich surface dress¬ 
ings need be incurred. The market grower 
generally looko out for these positions, but 
the private gardener cannot do so, and, 
therefore, wisely endeavours to make the 
roots comfortable. Of all diseases the worst 
is shanking, and, in bad cases, which cannot 
be met by surface feeding, the roots must be 
lifted and made comfortable. 

Lilies in the house.- L. auraiuni is too 
highly scenlcd for use indoors, but there is 
not the same objection to longiflorum or 
lancifolium, and the flowers last well in a 
cool room. As many people find interest 
in watching things grow, the Lilieo may actu 
ally be grown in a light room which is freely 
ventilated. Retarded bulbs of L. longiflorum 
are cheaper now than usual this season, and 
purchaser*! may grow them from the start to 
the finish indoors, if well cared for. 

Outdoor garden.— The common Laurel, 
though otill used for filling up tslirubln*ties, 
can scarcely lie called a popular plant, a-s on 
«onit* soils it soon gets scraggy and dies off at 
the bottom ; but where Laurels are planted 
at all the round-leaved Laurel makes a bet¬ 
ter and hardier shrub, ami may be need for 
undergrowth beneath trees. This season 
Laurels and other evergreen*! have made more 
growth than usual, and the long shoots may 
now be cut back witli the knife. Large- 
leaved shrubs, such as Laurels and Hollies, 
should never be cut with the shears. Yew 
nnd Privet hedges may be trimmed with the 
shears now. The Cherry-Plum makes a good 
hedge, will grow anywhere, is ns cheap ns 
the common Privet, and makes a much better 
hedge. Since the re-introduction of what is 
called the old English garden. Lavender 
hedges are very appropriate. The plants are 
now coming into flower, and after flowering 
what pruning is required should be done. 
Cuttings will root- in a shady border, and the 
)lants arc easily raised from seeds, which may 
sown now in drills 9 inches apart; or the 
seeds may Ik* sown in a box and the seedlings 
afterwards pricked out. Those who wish to 
create colour pictures in the shrubbery may 
plant Acer polymorphum ahesangnineum in 
a group, as it is hardy enough ; and there are 
others of tlm newer Japanese Maples which 
may be used. 

Fruit garden. As far as possible. Straw¬ 
berries should b* selected to suit the soil. 
Bedford Champion is one of the best niid- 
fleason kinds, and, ns far as mv experience 
goes, Givon's Late Prolific is the best late 
variety; in fact, one large grower tells me it 
is the only late kind worth gi owing. These 
may be obtained at a reasonable price now. 
Make the ground firm before planting. Blind¬ 
ness may be traced to planting in loose, rich 
ground, and if the plants do not become blind, 
the flower*# are imperfect, and there is no 
crop worth saving. A bairen plant this sea¬ 
son, when the failure arises from this cause, 
may become fertile next year, but it is not 
wise to trust to it. Over-luxuriance in Straw¬ 
berries is just as great an evil as it is in 
fruit-trees, and generally arises from the 
same cause—a rich, loose soil. The summer 
pruning of fruit-trees should be proceeded 
with now, as the trees are making a good 
deal of wood, and the fruits require exposure. 
Of course, trees which boar heavy crops do 
not make much wood, and these are the trees 
which require support with mulch and water, 
and, if necessary, the removal of some of the 
fruit!. Main fruit failures arise in the ons? 


of trained or restricted trees from too much 
leaf growth forcing the roots downwards. 

Vegetable garden.— The quality of Pota¬ 
toes in rich, holding soils is this season in¬ 
ferior, from lack of sunshine. The b?st 
flavour will be found in the old Ashtop type, 
which many have discarded for heavier crop¬ 
ping varieties. 1 have not yet seen any 
disease, but those who wish to save their 
crops should not neglect spraying with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture. This should he done in time, 
and repeated, as one dressing is not sufficient. 
The ex|K‘iise is not great, but the spray fluid 
should Ik* equally distributed, so that every 
leaf may get ils share. Those who have only 
small plots to deal with may us * the syring e 
with a fine rose, and the coed is so trifling 
that cottagers may spray their Potatoes, but 
it must be done at once, before the disease 
ap|>ears. Sow Cabbages for spring use. Even 
when nil early sowing is made in July it is 
letter to make a further sowing in August — 
about the first week, or rather later in the 
south. Weeds have given much trouble in 
fuMsequence of the wet weather, but an effort 
should he made to clear them out before they 
seed. Sow Spinach for autumn and early 
winter use. The main winter supply will lie 
sown later, during August. Sow Turnips for 
standing the winter, and Onions early in the 
month. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING- WEEK'S WOBK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

August 5th.-- Made a last sowing of Cab¬ 
bages for spring. Finished planting Straw¬ 
berries. All runners and weeds have been 
cleared from beds intended to remain. We 
have found Elton Pine on a west aspect very 
useful late in the season, and the alpines 
are coming in freely now. The early flower- 
spikes were removed from these, as a good 
supply is more important. 

August at It . Prepared a bed of sandy soil 
in the shade of a wall, on which a couple or 
three frames will be placed for the propaga¬ 
tion of various hardy plants and choice ever¬ 
green shrubs. The shrubs will have a frame 
to themselves, ns they require more time. 
Nearly everything in the shrub way will 
strike now. if carefully managed. Shade is 
necessary as well ns sprinklings with a fine- 
rn'serl pot after a hot day. a little air being 
given early in the morning. 

August ;th. All the old flower stems hav> 
been removed from early-bearing Globe Arti¬ 
choke*!, but younger plants are bearing freely, 
and are supplied with liquid. One row that 
was cut over in the spring, to keep the plants 
back, is now throwing up quite a number of 
succulent beads. Peaches on south wall have 
been exposed by thrusting the leaves on one 
side nnd nailing in all growing shoots. Plums 
are turning out a lx*tter crop than was at one 
time expected. The fruit on several trees of 
Victoria has required thinning. 

August Sth.-- Pressed down the necks of 
Onions to hasten ripening. The plants 
raised under glass have made good bulbs. All 
Lettuces and Endives are tied up to blanch 
when nearly full grown. Sueeessional crops 
are sown and planted, as there must be no 
break in the supply. Thinned late-sown 
Parsley. Planted the thinnings on the south 
side of a fence, where the plants can be 
covered, if necessary. We find this bed very 
useful in spring. 

August Oth. - We nre busy now putting in 
cutting'! of bedding plants, as a good many 
Pelargoniums and other things are wanted, 
and we usually save some of the old plants 
and strike cuttings in spring. The difficulty 
now is to gel cuttings without disfiguring the 
beds, as that would not be permitted just 
yet, and late cuttings do not strike so well. 
All Pelargoniums will strike outside no>v, 
but soft things will go into a frame. 

Augu<t 10th. —Cinerarias, Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, and Calceolarias are now in cold- 
frames, shaded thinly in bright weather. We 
are shading with canvas, which is easily 
moved. Whitewash shades too much, and the 
leaves draw' up weakly. Liquid-manure is 
being used for nearly all plants which have 
filled tlie pots with roots. This refers to 
hard-wooded plants like Azaleas as well as 
soft stuff. It is given weak. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
JULY 23rd. 

After the Temple and Holland House Shows, 
one would have expected a rather thin meet¬ 
ing ; but such was not the case by any means, 
the hall being well filled with exhibits, in¬ 
cluding Orchids, Roses, Carnations in pots, 
Sweet Peas, hardy plants in great variety, 
cut shrubs, with fine collections of Peas, and 
also several exhibits of Strawberries, Toma¬ 
toes, etc. In our limited space we cannot 
allude to every exhibit, but the following 
were noteworthy : The group of hardy plants 
(cut flowers) from Mr. Perry was very taste¬ 
fully arranged, and contained some fine 
varieties, while the water garden and water¬ 
side. vegetation showed the variety of plants 
that may be used in this way. The cut 
shrubs from Lord Aldenham formed a verv 
interesting exhibit. The cut Malmaison Car¬ 
nations from Ladv Hillingdon were the best 
we have seen, while the Carnations in pots, 
arranged in undulating banks, by Messrs. 
Cut bush and Son, were also very fine. Mr. 
J. Forbes, Hawick, sent a varied collection of 
well grown Delphiniums, Phloxes, and Pent- 
stemons. Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Wal¬ 
tham Cress, made a fine display of the newer 
Roses, to one of which, Hugo Roller, an 
award of merit was given. In this the outer 
petals are deep crimson, the centre of a soft 
creamy yellow. It will, no doubt, be a valu¬ 
able Rose in the autumn, as then the crimson 
ehade in the outer petals will be considerably 
heightened. Messrs. Bide and Son, Farn- 
ham, showed their new Rose, Queen of Spain, 
and we have never seen it in better condition. 
Mr. Jas. Douglas sent a fine group of Carna¬ 
tions, including Malmaisons and border 
varieties. Mr. A. F. Dutton. Bucks, and Mr. 
Mortimer. Farnharn, each sent American Car¬ 
nations in many varieties, the flowers in both 
cases excellent. A very interesting exhibit 
was that from Messrs. Gauntlett and Co.. 
Ltd., Chiddingford, Surrey, comprising forms 
of Iris laevigata. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons showed in fine form Ixora Frascri, I. 
Williamsi, and a magnificent head of I. 
macrothyrsa. Phloxes were shown by 
Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Olton, Birmingham. 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, sent a col¬ 
lection of fifty six of the leading varieties of 
Peas now in commerce, and also over twenty 
unnamed seedlings. Messrs. Carter and Co., 
High Holborn, had also a collection of Peas, 
which were sown on March 27th, as also seve¬ 
ral seedlings. Messrs King and Co. and Mr. 
W. Deal also exhibited Peas. Messrs. Rivers 
sent from Sawbridgevvorth a collection of 
Cherries, the Messrs. Laxton, Bedford, con¬ 
tributing several new Strawberries, to one 
of which, named Fillbasket, an award of 
merit was given. 

A list of the medals awarded will be found 
in our advertisement columns. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Gardener's notloe to leave (Don ).—You 
were engaged on a weekly contract, as I 
understand, and it was agreed that a week’s 
notice on either side should suffice. Is that 
so? If it be that, then you must leave on a 
week s notice, and that notice may be given at 
any time unless it was specifically understood 
that it wras to end only upon a Saturday. 
Now in this case, as there was a cottage in¬ 
cluded. and the weekly vnlue of that cottage 
presumably was taken into consideration 
when the wages were fixed, I think vou would 
be entitled to remain in it until the Saturday. 
But what a trifling quibble this is, to be sure. 
What does it matter whether vou leave on 
Friday night or Saturday? ‘Besides, the 
matter will be nil over long before you see 
this reply.— Barrister. 

Cutting top of hedge (E . M .).—I do not 
understand what you mean by the “right” of 
cutting the hedge. Do you mean the duty of 
doing so, or is it that yon wish to exercise the 
power of cutting, and wish to know w’hether 
you have that power? The first question is, 
which party the hedge belongs to. If to 
you, then you may cut it; if to your neigh¬ 
bour, then you may not cut it unless it over¬ 
hangs your land, and then you may cut away 
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as much of it as actually does overhang your 
land. I cannot, of course, determine from 
the particulars given me, whether it is your 
hedge or your neighbour’s. I rather infer, 
how-ever, that it belongs to your neighbour, 
having been planted beyond the limit of your 
own garden. This is one of those numerous 
questions which reach me couched in vague, 
indefinite terms. Instead of putting the 
matter hypothetically you should have stated 
the facts precisely and fully, and your ques¬ 
tion should have been accompanied by a 
rough sketch showing the situation.— 
Barrister. 

Neighbour’a demand for treea to be cut- 

Tne landlord of a neishlwur of mine has requested 
me to cut down some trees growing in my garden, 
as they obstruct the light from his kitchen. He 
claims an angle of light of 4a degs. from sill of 
window. This would mean cutting the trees to a 
height of 1(1 feet—below the bottom boughs, in 
fact—and, as they are ornamental flowering trees, I 
have refused to do this. The trees are about 30 feet 
high, and twice 1 have taken 10 feet off the tops to 
oblige him, and now* be wants them cut right down. 
Can be compel me to do this? The trees have been 
planted about eighteen years. Ibis 1 have pointed 
out to him; but he say. bis house was built before 
mine and before the trees were planted, and he is 
entitled to 4. r » degs. of light. I have offered to pay 
half cost of putting a larger window to kitchen, and 
this he has accepted, hut without prejudice to his 
rights in future if his tenant still complains of insuf¬ 
ficient light. I took my house five years ago solely 
on account of the trees in garden, of which there 
are a number, all flowering, and if 1 cut those down 
that he wants my garden will be overlooked from his 
hack windows. Three years ago he cut off the 
boughs of a splendid Almond that overhung his 
garden. The check was so great that the tree 
gradually died, and is now a skeleton, without a 
leaf. It did no harm to his garden beyond littering 
it with leaves in the autumn. I feel very reluctant 
to cut the trees any more.— G. H. I 1 . 

fin my opinion, you would be quite within 
| your rights in erecting a tall wooden hoard 
ing on your own ground to prevent your 
premises being overlooked from his windows. 
The fact that your neighbour’s house was 
built before your trees were planted has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. Un¬ 
less he can prove uninterrupted access of 
light to his window for not less than twenty 
years, he has no right to light at any angle 
whatever. I gather that he is not in a posi¬ 
tion to prove any such thing, and, therefore, 
my advice to you is that you do not weaken 
your case any more than you have already 
done by offering any terms whatever, but that 
you make a firm stand, refuse to consider the 
matter in any way, and refer him to your 
solicitor. If you do not make a stand in this 
way you will be giving him rights which will 
be intolerable to you in the future.— 
Barrister.] 


POULTRY. 

PRESERVATION OF EGGS IN WATER 
GLASS. 

One of the most popular and commonly used 
methods of preserving eggs is by means of 
water glass. Though this method was intro¬ 
duced only comparatively recently, it has 
largely superseded older methods, and ap 
pears to have led to the more frequent pre¬ 
servation of eggs on a small scale in house¬ 
holds and by small traders. Usually eggs are 
obtained when they are plentiful and cheap 
in spring, and preserved for use during the 
winter months, so that it is necessary to keep 
them for about six months. Some experi¬ 
ments a<3 to the length of time they would 
keep without undergoing decay or any other 
serious change in composition*were made by 
Mr. James Hendrick. B.Sc., of the Univer¬ 
sity of Aberdeen, in which it was found that 
eggs which had been kept in water glass for a 
few months could hardly be distinguished in 
appearance, flavour, and smell, either raw or 
cooked, from what are called “fresh eggs”— 
that is, fresh eggs in the commercial sense, 
which may be several days’ old. The eggs 
which had been preserved* in water-glass for 
about six months tasted and smelt like well- 
kept eggs a few days old. As the eggs in 
question were a few days old when they went 
into the water-glass, it did not seem that 
they were appreciably changed. As the eggs 
get older, however, a distinct change occurs, 
which can be appreciated both by the eye 
and palate. Eggs which have been three or 
four years in water-glass are easily recog 


nised. r Lhe white becomes pink in colour and 
very liquid, and the eggs acquire a slightly 
peculiar taste, suggestive of soda. At the 
same time, even when four years old, the 
eggs had no unpleasant taste or smell, and 
the white coagulated in the usual manner in 
cooking. The changes in the preserved eggs 
take place very gradually. At one year old 
they are hardly noticeable, at two years they 
are distinct, but not so distinct as at three 
6 r four years old. 

An endeavour was also made to determine 
whether any distinct changes take place in 
the composition of eggs when kept in water- 
glass, and especially whether the soda and 
silica of the water-glass penetrate into the 
egg to any great extent. The general conclu¬ 
sion arrived at is that there is practically no 
change in the composition, even from 
lengthened immersion, and that practically 
no silica, and, very little, if any, soda find 
their way into the eggs. A slow deposition 
of silica takes place in the shells, which 
blocks up the pores of the shells to some ex¬ 
tent, and renders tljcm less permeable.— 
Journal of th? Board of Agriculture. 


THE DRY SYSTEM OF FEEDING 
CHICKENS. 

The dry system of feeding chickens has now 
passed beyond the experimental stage, and, 
owing to the many and great advantages it 
possesses over the older method, it is being 
adopted by poultry-keepers all over the coun¬ 
try. It does not matter whether one rears a 
dozen or a thousand chickens in theeeason the 
advantages are the same, and after trying 
both systems for several years past I pro¬ 
nounce strongly in favour of the new or dry 
method. The disadvantages of the moist 
system—so called in contradistinction to thc 3 
dry- are many. In the first, place, constant 
labour is involved in preparing the food 
during the first few weeks of the chickens’ 
lives, as it is necessary to give it warm and 
fresh every few hours ; difficulty is almost in¬ 
variably experienced in persuading the 
youngsters to take exercise, so necessary a 
factor towards health and vigour ; mortality 
early in the season, especially in cold or damp 
situations, ranges high ; and the actual cost 
of the various ingredients is by no means low. 
All these difficulties are overcome by adopting 
the dry system, which consists in only supply¬ 
ing a mixture of grains during the first month 
of the chicken’s existence. When I first 
adopted this method I continued feeding on 
grains only right up to the time the birds at¬ 
tained maturity, but by later investigations 
and experiments I have found that after a 
month the chickens require one or two meals 
a day of soft foed. 

Up to the age of a month, then, hard grain 
only is supplied, for which the chickens have 
to scratch. The floor of the coop or brooder 
is covered to the depth of 3 inches or 4 inches 
with straw-chaff, among which the mixture of 
grains is scattered. In this manner the 
chickens have to be constantly hard at work, 
and this is undoubtedly the main reason why 
the system is so very successful. Instead of 
the chickens standing idle the whole day long 
they are always busily employed, and very 
soon learn that if they do not work hard they 
have to go hungry. Once every day, or at the 
most twice, sufficient grain is thrown down to 
last the birds until the next time of feeding. 
Only those who have actually tried this system 
can realise what an enormous saving of labour 
this represents. Whereas under the moist 
system a man could attend to, say, a thousand 
chickens, under the dry system he can in tho 
same time look after three times the number. 

The objectionable feature of the dry method 
of feeding is that it lends itself so readily to 
waste. Unless the utmost care is exercised a 
large proportion of the grain will be thrown 
away when renewing the chaff. I have fre¬ 
quently examined the chaff in a brooder, and 
found lying on the floor a large quantity of 
grain which had every appearance of having 
been there for days. It should be a strict 
rule when this method is adopted never to 
scatter any more grain until all the old supply 
is quite exhausted. 

I do not attach a great deal of importance 
to the exact mixture of grains employed, be. 
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cause ii stands to reason that one cannot 
train the chickens to eat so many grains of 
one seed and so many of another- There are 
now on the market several excellent prepa¬ 
rations of dry feed which can be confidently 
recommended. 1 have always prepared my 
own, however, as then I can vary the mixture 
according to the time of year and the age of 
the chickens. The basis of the mixture 1 use 
is the following : —Three parts of Wheat, two 
parts of Dari. Oatmeal, Canary-seed, and 
Millet, one part of Maize, Buckwheat, Rice, 
grit, and meat. Counting one part as 7 lb., 
the above works out to 1 cwt.. Buying the 
grains in small quantities the mixture can be 
prepared for about 10s. 6d. per cwt., which 
is cheaper than the advertised mixtures, 
taking into account quality as well as price. 
The Wheat and Maize require to be cracked, 
as they arc too large when whole. 

E. T. B. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of chary? if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly amt concisely 
m itten on one side of the paper only, ami addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17 , Fur nival-street, Holhorn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should he sent to the 
Pculisukr. The name amt address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should b’ on a separate piece of paper, ami not more 
than three quotes should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue, immediately folio winy 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e , leaves and shoots as well as Jloirers 
and fruit-if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant, is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named, correctly. 

Naming fruit.— The differences between varieties 
of fruits arc in many cases so trifiiny that it is necessary 
that three examples' showing the. range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Nut more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose unhealthy ( John P. Late).—This has been 
attacked by thrips, while there are also traces of 
red spider. Syringe or spray with paraffin emulsion 
or Quassia extract and soft soap. Give the roots a 
good soaking of water, and mulch well with rotten 
manure. 2. See reply to “ A. 1\" and “ Tent 
Lodge,” in our issue of July 13th, p. 2130. 3. Use the 
same remedies as recommended for No. 1. 

Roses for pillars (G. II. II .).—You should try the 
following: — .Summer flowering: Blush Humbler, 
Electra, Bennett's Seedling, and Blairii No. 2. 
Summer and autumn blooming: Alister Stella Gray, 
Dorothy l’erkins. Lady Water low. Mine. Jules Graver- 
caux, and Bouquet d’Or. When sending further 
queries, please read our rules as to putting such on 
separate pieces of paper, writing on one side of the 
paper only. 

Rose failing (W\ II. B.).— The only thing we 
can recommend is replanting in the autumn, first 
having prepared a place for the Rose by taking out a 
hole 3 feet wide and as deep, putting in good 
drainage and filling with good loam to which have 
been added some rotten manure and tione-ineal. The 
plant is evidently very weak, and you give us no in¬ 
formation as to where it is growing or how long it has 
been planted. 

A plague of ants (C. /). Williamson).— The only 
way is to find out their nests, and into these to pour j 
boiling water. Chloride of lime laid about their nests 
is said to drive them away. They may also be 
trapped with pieces of sponge soaked with treacle, or 
bones which huve a small amount of meat on them. 
The sponges and hones should have a piece of string 
tied to them, so that they ean be easily lifted and 
dipped into boiling water. 

Increasing Gloire de Lorraine Begonia {Per¬ 
plexed). -Cut down the plants immediately flowering 
is over to below where the first blooms were pro¬ 
duced. In a short time young shoots will be pushed 
out from the base of the plant, and when these are 
from 1J inches to 2 inches long they make the best 
of cuttings. Cut them off close to the main stem, 
and dibble them into well drained pots of sandy soil, 
water through a fine rose, and stand in a close pro¬ 
pagating case in the stove. The cuttings will soon 
root, when they should be potted olt singly into small 
pots. 

Pruning a Banksian Roze J/a*on).-The 

best time to prune is directly after flowering, merely 
removing old and worn-out wood. The spray or small, 
twiggy wood should be preserved, as this usually 
produces the most bloom. Where plants are of a 
good age and have been neglected, a considerable 
reduction of the number of growths should be made, 
so that light and air can penetrate, and thus ripen 
the wood. Above all things, retain the young growths 
in their entirety, excepting, of course, any that are 
produced late in the year, and arc thus soft and 
pithy. Such should always be cut clean out. 

Aphides on Marguerites (Spanky).- Your Mar¬ 
guerites have been attacked by aphides, but I doubt 
if they were the cause of the trouble. These plants 
are often infected by one of the root feeding aphides 


and I should think that yours were suffering from 
their attacks. The soft soap and paraffin must have 
killed the aphides which were on the flowers or 
leaves, for, to judge by the look of the latter, you 
used the spray too strong. I should examine the 
roots of the plants, and if you And some small, 
white, oval insects, about the eighth of an inch in 
length, they are almost certain to be aphides.— 
G. 6. S. 

Striking Roses in water (£. IIarris). -Take the 
cuttings whenever you can get a suitable shoot, about 
6 inches long, a straight one without branches. It 
should be firm, not too sappy, hut still green. Tear 
it otl at a joint, so getting a little of the old bark 
away with it. Then place several in glass-preserve 
jars filled with clean water. Place the jars on the 
greenhouse shelf, filling up as the water evaporates, 
and occasionally changing it. When the callus has 
formed the cuttings may he potted, as if you wait 
until the roots are formed they arc so brittle that, 
unless the greatest care is exercised, they will be 
broken olf. 

Weed in pond ( North Oxford).— We regret being 
unable to recommend you anything which would kill 
the weed in your pond without injuring the Water 
Lilies, etc. Were it not for the latter fact, it could 
be got rid of quickly enough. We sympathise with you 
in your dilfieulty as we are similarly placed in regard 
to a pond which has never before been infested with 
this weed. However, by dragging with cords and 
fishing up the masses of weed with wooden rakes 
from a boat, we have, at length, nearly mastered it, 
or so much so that it takes but a short, time each 
day now' to free the surface of any stray patches 
which may appear. We, therefore, advise you to per¬ 
severe with your present tactics, believing that you 
will thereby gradually get rid of the weed. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hydrangeas.— If the Hydrangeas are in vigorous 
health, you may dissolve 1 oz. of sulphate of iron in 
a gallon of water, and give the roots as much as will 
thoroughly moisten the soil every other day. If the 
plants are not strong, J oz. of the iron sulphate per 
gallon of water will sulficc. Be careful not to wet the 
foliage with the solution, and see that the sulphate 
is pure. Eor this reason we should advise you to 
purchase it from a chemist, who would let you have 
it at a cheap rate. Another season you may sprinkle 
a little of the powder on the surface about the time 
the plants commence to make growth, and water it 
in. This would be in addition to supplying the iron 
in solution. By these means you should obtain the 
blue colour you desire. 

FRUIT. 

Currant-bushes, aphides on (Buckland).— Your 
Currant-bushes have been attacked by aphides. See¬ 
ing the fruit is ripe, you can do nothing; but imme¬ 
diately the fruit is cleared thoroughly syringe the 
trees with Quassia extract and soft soap. Use the 
extract from t> oz. of Quassia chips, 4 oz. of soft 
soap, well mixed, and added to f> gallons of water. 

Increasing Black Currants (G. G.). — The 
cuttings should not be less than 1 foot in length. 
Except to rut them level and shorten back the points, 
if unduly long, no further preparation is necessary. 
The cuttings may be put in as soon as the leaves 
fall. When putting them in have good garden soil,and 
chop down furrows vertically 4 inches deep, standing 
the cuttings into these 9 inches apart, with 1 foot 
between the lines. Make them firm by treading. In 
twelve months these cuttings ought to he well rooted, 
and may he planted in their permanent position. The 
same treatment answers for Red and White Currants 
and Gooseberries, only in their ease remove all the 
buds with the exception of the top four or five. The 
Black Currants should have nil the buds left, as these 
help to produce success ion al suckers. 


VEGETABLES 

Blanching Cardoons (.Vr*. A. Campbell).- The 
seeds must be sown in May, cither in the trenches 
prepared for them or in pots, to be afterwards 
planted when of suitable size and strength. A 
trench prepared on similar lines as for Celery is 
needful, the plants having a space of 2} feet allowed 
between them, and a distance of 3i feet to 4 feet 
is necessary between the trenches for earthing-up in 
autumn. Earthing up should not be done until 
growth is finished, previous to which the leaves and 
stems must be neatly bound up with hay-bands to 
exclude air and prevent the soil getting in among 
the leaves and stems. Six weeks or more must be 
allowed for blanching, and then they must be lifted 
and stored in a cool yet frost proof building, or, at 
any rate, a place where they can be kept free from 
frost for winter use. A cool cellar is a very good 
place, and here they may be stood with a ball of 
roots attached, and if not too damp the process of 
blanching continues. Being tender, they must be 
lifted when frosty weather threatens. 

Blanching Chicory-- Forcing of the roots is an 
easy matter. When the leaves have decayed, a 
number of roots should be taken up and laid in soil 
in some cold shed or other structure where they will 
not be frozen, and from this store they can be re¬ 
moved in batches for forcing as wanted. This is 
merely a precaution in case of severe frost setting in 
and preventing them being lifted from the beds, 
where the main lot should be allowed to remain. 
The quantity of roots to be forced at a time will 
depend upon the demand for the salad. For a small 
familv as many roots as can be put into a 12-inch 
pot will bo sufficient at one time. Whether the roots 
arc forced in a bed, or in pots or boxes, they should 
be buried up to within an inch of their crowns in 
light soil of any kind, watered, and placed in a 
temperature of from ;'U degs. to Mt degs.. and be 
kept in the dark. If a dark shed or cellar be not 
available, the crowns may be covered with an in¬ 
verted flower pot or box, which will do quite as well. 
In this wav Chicory is sometimes forced in a kitchen. 
The leaves, which soon push out, should he cut 
when they are young and tender, and always just 


before they are required for salad, for which pur¬ 
pose they are prepared like Lettuce or Endive. The 
roots will push out leaves a second, and even a third, 
time after being cut, but the growth is weaker every 
time, and the better plan will be to introduce a 
succession of fresh roots before the supply becomes 
exhausted. See also article and illustrations in our 
Issue of May 26th, 1906. a copy of which can be bad 
of the publisher, post free, for lid. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Castle Douglas. -1, Yes, unless the runners have 
been taken from what are known as barren plauts. 

2, You get stronger runners by setting aside a 
number of plants, picking off all the flowers, and 
layering from these. 3, The first layer is always the 
strongest. See article on “ Making new Strawberry 

plantations,” in our issue of July 13th, p. 247.- 

T. Crouch. — Your Grapes are what is known as 

scalded." See reply to Ethel W. Graham, in our 
issue of June 29th, p. 232. We hope to deal further 

with this trouble in an early issue.- A. E. II— 

The failure is evidently due to poorness of soil. 
From the appearance of the Clarkia plant you send, 
the seeds have been sown too thickly.- Enquirer.— 

I, In the early spring. 2, Plant early in the autumn, 
or if this is not possible, then early in the spring. 

3, Kindly semi some particulars as to your mode of 
culture, as without such it is impossible to suggest 

any reason for the failure.- Mrs. R. B. T.— See 

reply to your queries in our issue of June lf»th, p. 
201, under the initials ” D. T.” Cut the Broom 

down immediately after flowering.- Margo. — Yes, 

you may lift the Violets as you suggest, but they 
will need very careful treatment. Be careful to have 
good balls of soil when you lift. If the ground is 
dry give them a good soaking on the evening pre¬ 
vious to moving them, well watering them in when 
you put them into the frame. — — F. K. II. — We have 
found that, in the end, one ean buy weed killer more 

cheaply than it can be made at home.- II. K. S.— 

Yes, in your district we think you could safely stand 
them outdoors for a week or two. You will have 
to attend to the watering, and never allow them to 

get in the least dry.- (i. .t. Longdni.— Without 

seeing the place and the hedge and trees to which 
you refer, it is very difficult to advise. 1 n such ease, 
we think, it would lie far better to ask the advice of 
some practical man in your neighl>ourhood.- 

J. D. Gregory. — ), We know of no book on the cul¬ 
ture of the winter Carnation. 2, The Secretary of 
ttie National Carnation Society is Sir. T. E. Henwood, 
1(3, Hainilt on-rd., Reading. - - Guernsey. — The seed 
saved from Melons sent to table will germinate 
freely. You cannot tell the fertile seed from the 
infertile, ami you must hear in mind that Melons 
have to be artificially fertilised. Newly-saved seeds, 
of course, always germinate the most freely, although 
we have kept Melon seeds for some years and 

had no dilfieulty in raising them.-W’. B— We 

should think Hobday s ” Villa Gardening ” would 
answer your purpose. This ean be had from this 
office. — -Brackens. —Xau would do well to ask some 
gardener in the neighbourhood to look at your Figs. 
It is quite impossible to advise you from seeing two 

leaves only.- Mary G Gordon.— The Potato-stems 

vou send have been undoubtedly badly attacked by 

the Potato disease.-.4 Subscriber.- Without seeing 

the Melon-plant it is somewhat difficult to account 
for it dying, but wc should imagine that it has 
been attacked by gangrene round the collar of the 
plant. This you can decide for yourself. Are you 
sure that the watering has been carefully attended 
to? __ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names ®f plants. -Her. U'. P. Carnmdy. 1, 
Colutea crueiita; % Probably Colutea arhoresceiis. 
but cannot be sure without flowers; 3, Juglans regia 

(Walnut).- Lady Mam Cory.-Hieraeium auruntia- 

cum.-C. J. Curtis .—Medirago faleata.- J. Arkle. 

—1, Vicia sylvat iea; 2, Symphytum officinale; 3, 

Verbascum Thapsuo.- J. //.--Salvia sylvestris 

probablv. should like to know something of the 
height to which the plant grows. The two leaves 

you send are Fig-leaves.- Sidmouth. — Zephyralithes 

Treatiae.- J. Crook. — Vitis Coignetiae, we think. 

- M. S. Barbour.—). The Frog Orchid (Habenaria 

virdis): 2, Orchis latifolia var. incarnata; 3, O. 

eonopsea.- Erin.- 1. Philadelphia grundiflorus ; 2, 

Philadelphia Lew i.si; 3. Goat's Rue (Galega offi¬ 

cinalis); 4. Philadt'.phus .purpureo - maculatus.-- 
Baconsthorpc.-The Green Habenaria or Frog Orchis 

(Habenaria viridis).-Robert Greening .—The Tulip- 

tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum). It is also called the 
Saddle-tree from the resemblance of the leaves to a 

saddle.-l>rn. —1. Variegated Rock Cress (Arams 

lueida variegata): 2. Cannot name from a single leaf 

only.-Jfflb.-l, H reman thus natalcnsis; 2, Hie 

Throat.wort (Traelulium coeruleum).-Alcrr. Gules- 

nif. —Berheris dulcis.-/. S.-Limnanthes Douglasi. 

_ Dr i. v. .4.—The Chickweed plant you mention 

is a Stellaria, the others being Vicia sp. and 
Diantbus dcltoides. As to the other, we can form 
no idea as to the name. We must have fresh speci¬ 
mens. with a number affixed to each for reference to 
be able to name correctly. A> to your other ques¬ 
tion the Post Office authorities can give you the 
information.--//. Symms.- Please send a piece of 
the plant, and then we can name, and also advise 

as to cultivation.- A. Timms.— 1, Achillea ptarmica 

fl_.pl.; 2, Malva moschata; 3, Veronica spicatn.-- 
Amateur.—1, Deutzia 
vulgaris. _ 


crenata fl.-pl.; 2, Lysimachia 
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Readers on holiday.— During the holiday season 
readers who find any difficulty in obtaining Gardening 
Illustrated from the local newsagent or bookstall, may 
have a copy posted regularly for a few weeks or longer by 
sending a remittance at the rate of l*d a copy to the 
Publisher, Gardening Illustrated, 17, I urnival-street, 
IJolborn, London, E.C. 
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FRUIT. 


RESTRICTING THE ROOTS OK FIGS. 
Very often Figs, when planted out under 
glass, take on a gross and unfruitful growth, 
especially during the first few years after 
planting or until they come into hearing. 
This is through the borders being too deep 
and rich, and also through the root-run not 
being sufficiently limited. Where the root¬ 
ing medium is so arranged as to allow this un¬ 
controlled growth, it necessitates a regular 
system of root-pruning, which does not al¬ 
ways have the desired effect of creating 
fruitful growth. True enough, where there 
is head-room to allow- of a free extension of 
growth, the trees come sooner into bearing 
than they otherwise would do, and many Fig- 
trees which have always been provided with 
an uncontrolled root-run could, no doubt, be 
pointed out which carry fine crops annually. 
These observations do not refer to those 
large, old trees of which there are some 
about, and which are as fruitful as it is pos¬ 
sible for them to be, and which neither re¬ 
quire, nor do they have, any root-pruning to 
cause them to be so, and yet the roots are 
uncontrolled. In these cases the soil they are 
growing in is of the most suitable description, 
and overlying either chalk, gravel, or lime. 

Fig trees, in the majority of eases, are 
grown in narrow and low houses, and the 
growth in these is often so rank that very 
little fruit, if any, is produced, and this 
simply through planting the trees out in rich 
and deep borders with very little, if any, re¬ 
striction. To overcome this difficulty, and 
knowing the results which would accrue from 
not restricting the rooting space, as the struc¬ 
ture in itself is not large, the border, in my 
own case, previous to planting, was formed 
into partitions, each tree being confined to a 
space of 6 feet by 3 feet, the border being 
30 inches in depth, the bottom as well as 
sides being of brickwork. The rooting space 
beiug thus restricted, the growth made is 
not at all gross, and at the same time fruitful. 
The growth made annually is extremely short- 
jointed and fruitful; consequently the trees 
require but little stopping, the annual growth 
(after the first vigour of planting has passed) 
rarely exceeding 8 inches or 9 inches. 

By being restricted at the roots, of course 
more attention is needed as to watering. 
Feeding with liquid-manure must take place 
in the neight of the growing season, for al¬ 
though a large-rooting medium tends to gross¬ 
ness, yet when confined no other fruit-tree 
will take assistance so freely or be so bene¬ 
fited by it as the Fig. Nor must rich manu- 
rial top-dressings be neglected. In any ease, 
where the Fig trees are growing much too 
freely through a too liberal root-run and in¬ 
sufficient surface for training, the above 
method of restriction could be easily adopted. 

Grower. 
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GRAPES SHANKING. 

1 have .sent you a bunch of Grapes. Will you be 
Knot! enough to tell me what is the matter with 
them, and what is the cause of it, and what I had 
better do with them? Some bunches are worse than 
others. In some bundles there are only a few bad 
berries, in others a good many.—H ilsham. 

[The shanking of Grapes has puzzled physio¬ 
logists as well as our most exjrericneea prac¬ 
tical Grape growers ever since Vine culture 
was first attempted in this country, especi¬ 
ally under glass. In mv own experience, 1 
have found that Grapes never show signs of 
shanking until after the berries have stoned, 
and then when subject to this disease all 
appears satisfactory until colouring indicates 
the change from the acid to the saccharine 
(date. When this dreaded stage is reached 
the practical eye is ever on the alert for a 
few tiny black spots round the shank, a thin 
limpness of the stalk, and a stationary condi¬ 
tion of the berries, both as regards size and 
colour. These berries never recover, but 
shrink rapidly to the shrivelled vinegar con¬ 
dition. whilst the remainder of the bunch, 
and other bunches in their entirety on the 
same Vine, will attain the greatest perfec¬ 
tion. Some varieties, notably the old Fron- 
tignan, are more subject than others to 
shanking, and, what at first appears strange, 
Vines started in midwinter never produce a 
shanked berry, whilst similnr varieties in bor¬ 
ders exactly alike, but started in the spring, 
are badly affected by the disease. The in¬ 
ternal treatment in each case being all that 
the most fastidious grower can wish, the 
cause of the mischief, it is quite evident, lies 
principally, but not entirely, in the misman¬ 
agement of the roots. I use thi*s term in a 
qualified form, as I believe it is quite pos¬ 
sible, where the roots have the run of the 
best border over made, not only to produce 
shanking, hut to ruin the crop by withhold¬ 
ing water, by over-cropping, or by destroying 
thy best foliage when the Vines are in full 
growth. 

The conditions, however, under which 
shanking is most generally met with are too 
heavy cropping—that is, allowing the Vines 
to cart\y a weight of fruit, altogether out of 
proportion to the spread of leaves, whilst the 
roots, white and fleshy, like those of the 
Hyacinth, are feeding in fat borders ; it may 
not by too damp, but im-it certainly tco wet 
and cold. If Vines thus situated were started 
on NeAv Year's Day, moderately forced, and 
lightly cropped, it is more than*probable the 
berries would not shank to any serious extent, 
perhaps not at all; but allow them to break 
naturally, give them plenty of rich liquid 
throughout the summer, keep these quill-like 
roots growing well into the autumn, and, al¬ 
though the foliage may be dense, green, and 
plentiful, some berries in every bunch will 
shank. This shanking is easily accounted for 
in the following way : The leaves, as autumn 
comes on, cease to act. and in due course fall, 
but the roots started late die back, as they are 
far from ripe. The Vines, nevertheless,*con¬ 
tain a certain quantity of etored-up sap, 
which keeps them through the early stages in 


tho following spring ; but so soon as this is 
exhausted by the first flush and setting of the 
fruit a cheek follows, as they have no feeders 
to maintain the supply, the few they made in 
the preceding year l>eing paralysed or dead. 
Now, when a plant Ihrbugh any cause lose.* lb-, 
roots, all gardeners know that it cannot re¬ 
new them without the aid of leaves; eojisc 
quentlv the formation of these lias scarcely 
begun when the berries are passing I lie stou 
ing process; and although, as l have just, 
stated, the disease does not then develop, it 
is owing to the pinch at this moot tr\ ing 
of all stages that the foundation of shanking 
is laid. The same Vines, oil the other hand, 
started in January, have the whole .summer 
in which to ripen their roots. These keep 
fresh nnd sound, and by the time the stored 
up sap is exhausted they are again not only 
in full work, but capable of replenishing the 
cells before the Vines feel the check. 

When Grapes shank, the owner should first 
ascertain that the Vines are not over¬ 
cropped, that the foliage is clean, healthy, 
and plentiful, that the roots are liberally sup¬ 
plied with water and the house properly man¬ 
aged. Finding these points satisfactory, as 
most frequently he will, he must seek the 
prime cause of this evil in the borders, and, 
although possibly only recently lifted, his 
only and never failing remedy will be found 
in lifting and relaying again. The roots 
formed in a well-drained porous border of 
this kind will b? small, numerous, and so 
active that they w ill permeate the whole mass. 
These hungry mouths, capable of supplying 
any amount of wholesome food, it is hardly 
necessary to say, will ripen before the i-old 
autumn rains set in, and in this condition 
they will be well up to, if not actually in ad 
vance of. their important work in the follow- 
ing spring.] 


THE FRUIT CROP IN THE WEST. 

Now, at the middle of July, the prospect of 
the fruit crop can be stated pretty accurately. 
During the past twenty years I do not remem¬ 
ber such a late spying. This applies to the 
flowering of bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Daffo¬ 
dils, etc., which were from two to three week ; 
later than their average during thw years. 
Pears and Plums were about the same, but 
with a few warm days Apples were consider¬ 
ably benefited. Right on from the end of tie- 
year I noticed how restful the fruit buds 
were, giving the impression of their being 
hard and well ripened. No doubt this arose 
from the fine season of 1906. When the trees 
came into bloom all the organs appeared 
strong, and the flowers had abundance of 
pollen. Many trees that- gave a heavy crop 
last year are bearing well again this year. 
This* applies to many kinds of Pears nnd 
Apples, especially early ripening kinds. 
Plums, such as Early Prolific, Sultan. Jeffer¬ 
son’s, Kirke’s, etc., on walls have had to be 
thinned freely, while Golden Drop and other 
Late kinds have a crop. Many kinds of Pear, 
are thin, while others are bearing freely, 
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Marie Louise, Winter Nclis, Easter Beurre, 
ele., on west wall promise well. Some kinds 
on bush trees are almost barren. On walls I 
notieed some trees, growing side by side and 
flowering at different jjcriods. have a crop, 
while others are barren. Apricots generally 
do well with me. In eighteen years 1 have 
had only one failure. Although the trees 
suffer much from branch dying, still, by fre¬ 
quently planting young trees 1 can keep the 
walls full. I have three or four trees that 
are twenty years old. When in bloom the 
trees were a grand sight. The blooms set so 
freely that as many as thirty fruits were 
counted on afoot of growth. 

Cherries were a mass of bloom. 1 grow 
both Morellos and sweet kinds on north walls. 
White* Hearts are quite a success in this posi¬ 
tion ; although suffering from cracking from 
rain and moisture, the fruit is clean. The 
same holds good with Morellos. Seldom has 
there been so much black fly. Strawberries 
are not equal to past years ; the plants 
suffered during the autumn from lack of mois¬ 
ture. and t|ii; had its effect mi the present 
year's c rop. In eons 'queiue. my plants had 
not half the bloom on them, and two neigh 
bouring gardeners had the same experience. 
In some gardens the loss from rot is enor¬ 
mous. ()m* man told me two-thirds of his 
c rop had gone in this way. Thanks to using 
coarse straw, raising the fruit well up, I 
have not had much loss. Slugs are my 
greatest enemy. I was a fortnight later than 
usual in gathering. Gooseberries are a much 
lighter crop this year, and the drought in 
autumn accounts for this, bringing with it the 
red-spider, which had a bad effect on 
the hushes. Early in spring l gave them a 
good surface dressing of pig-manure. This 
has promoted a strong, clean growth on all 
except old bushes. Caterpillars have not 
troubled me. When I first saw’ them, all 
affected hushes were syringed twice with a 
wash, which soon cleared them. The berries 
w ill he large. Currants of all sorts had to be 
washed with an insecticide, and the crops are 
good. Raspberries are good in most gardens. 
Seldom has there been so little warmth all 
through the season, and now, well into July, 
we have hud no hot days, still, most crop:.; 
look healthy. J. Crook. 

J* i>>({f Ahb< if. 


STONE SPLITTING IN PEACHES. 

I suoil.D l>e glad if you would give me your advice 
about- a l'eaeli, Waterloo, which i* a young tree, look- 
inir perfectly healthy, not too vigorous. The fruit 
look.-> unite risdit until just before it is ripe, when the 
skin cracks ju>t at the eye, and in a very short time 
it begins So decay there. The tree is on south aspect, 
and there is lime ill the soil. It has been watered. 

JP NKKIIKY. 

[From the description you give, without 
seeing the fruit, we should say that the 
Peaches you refer to will, on examination, 
be found to have split stones. Some kinds 
of Peaches are more addieted to stone-split¬ 
ting than others, though it happens sometimes 
in a variety not commonly given to that fail¬ 
ing. There is no particular reason for 
splitting of the stone, or it would be a more 
easy matter to advice so as to prevent a re¬ 
currence. To imperfect fertilisation of the 
flowers may be traced the origin of some 
Shell eases, and where lids is so, there is no 
remedy that can be applied benefiting the pro 
eieiit crop. The health or vigour of the tree it¬ 
self affords no solution of the difficulty, be¬ 
cause stone-splitting i« not an outcome of in¬ 
different health ; indeed, the reverse is more 
likely to be the ease. When Peaches are 
flowering, it i.s never safe or advisable to trust 
to dialled in the setting, for, without being 
fertilised with their own pollen or from other 
flowers by the aid of a caind\s-hair peneil, 
rabbit’s tail, or something of a similar cha¬ 
racter, the fruit may swell away for a while, 
even to ripening, and then drop from prema¬ 
ture softening, accelerated by the unsound 
stone. In this condition the fruit .sometimes 
falls and appears ripe, hut an examination 
shows that it is soft only on one side, the 
other being congested and hard, quite unfit 
for dessert. It is among the early sorts, as 
in your ease, that these troubles occur most 
frequently. 

In over-rich borders some Poaches drop 
when nearing the ripening period, and if 
they resin in until tbry^can be gathered thev 
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invariably ripen some time before the re¬ 
mainder of the crop is ready, which the ex¬ 
pert grower at once recognises as a symptom 
of stone-splitting. Freshly slaked lime ap¬ 
plied in quantity sufficient to whiten the 
surface is a good remedy in such eases, giving 
it once or twice during the growing season. 
With trees that are over luxuriant, root- 
pruning and lifting and placing the roots 
nearer the surface correct more than the 
one evil, bringing with it the lessened ten¬ 
dencies to splitting of the stone. Overhead 
shade from other trees hinders proper ripen¬ 
ing of the wood, and without this neither 
perfect setting nor stoning can be assured. 
Extremes of root-moisture or drought are 
both inimical to the progress of the tree’s 
growth in cummer, and should he, ns far as 
pissible, avoided, as also should strong doses 
of animal or artificial manure, because they 
stimulate an excess of vigour which Is almost 
undesirable. With a comparatively new bor¬ 
der and healthy trees, clear water is all-suffi¬ 
cient ; it is for older trees, with borders 
fully occupied with roots, and carrying heavy 
loads, that feeding is imees .ary. Lime, how¬ 
ever. may be given in small quantity with 
advantage to Peaches, as this assists the 
formation of the seed-shell or stone. Un- 
ripened wood caused from overhead shade, 
imperfect fertilisation of the flowers, or an 
absence of lime in sufficient quantity may, 
however, give the clue to the failure com¬ 
plained of. and for two of them, at any rate, 
steps may he immediately taken to correct it 
for another year. Carefully lifting the trees 
and replanting will correct grossness, the 
autumn, when the leaves la-gui to fall, being 
the most suitable time. A mistake that is 
often made is neglecting the watering of the 
borders and syringing of the trees after the 
crop is cleared.] 


XOTES AM) HE ELI ES. 

Raspberries in poor condition. Can you tell 
me why my Raspberries are like enclosed? No fruit 
or only two or three seeds seem to he forming. The 
plants have had liquid manure and been mulched. 
The leaves are also turning yellow. Kt shfokd. 

[If the sprays you send fairly represent the 
condition of the remainder of your Rasp 
berry canes, we should imagine them to be 
either in a semi-starved or exhausted condi¬ 
tion. If in the latter condition, the best 
thing will be to root them out and make a 
new plantation on another site, selecting 
either Norwich Wonder or Sujjcrlative, as 
both of these would do well on your soil. The 
fact of the fruits being so ini|x rfei tly s-d 
was. no doubt, due to the inclement weather 
during tin* time they were in flower, but. 
apart from this, the sprays mv very weak, 
and denote a debilitated condition of the 
roots, which may arise from one or other 
of the causes named above. Therefore, if the 
roots are in need of stimulants, and the plan¬ 
tation is not worn out, give them at once 
liberal supplies of liquid manure, and also 
place a good mulch of farmyard manure be¬ 
tween the rows, in order to encourage the 
production of as strong cum-, as you can for 
another season. Cutting nut all the eld 
hearing canes at one ■ will also serve to 
strengthen the current year’s growth. On 
such a soil jus we know yours to be. Rasp¬ 
berries require very liberal feeding to main¬ 
tain them in a vigorous bearing condrtion.] 

A soaking of water—what Is it?— In 
watering it is the common practice to pour 
it close to the stem of the plant. This may 
be right enough in the ease of young plants, 
but such a watering is not of much value to 
large sj>eciinens. If a Peach or Apricot in a 
hearing condition against a wall requires 
water (and they certainly do require more 
moisture than they get in most gardens), first 
form a basin 4 feet from the stem nil round, 
by drawing soil from the border with a hoe 
into a ridge. On sloping borders this is 
especially necessary, if tin* water is to be re¬ 
tained long enough to ; oak into a dry soil. 
Then flood the space so enclosed until the 
soil for 2 feet down has been moistened, and 
add a mulch of manure or short Grass. To 
be really serviceable a large tree, carrying 
a load of fruit, should have from 60 to 100 
gallons given to it at cine, and then with 
the nnilcli, to check evaporation, the mois- 
tore will r •main among tin* roots for a long 


time, and the tree will show its gratitude 
by its improved appearance and the rapid 
manner in which the fruits will gain in size. 
Liquid-manure will be a great help to many 
struggling trees in dry weather, and, might be 
given a few flays after the first soaking of 
water, when it would more readily penetrate, 
to the extremities of the rootc. following the 
trail opened up by the first Gtream. — E. 

Using caustic alkali solution.— In reply 
to “Red House” (July 27th, page 276), I may 
say that I have been a user of caustic alkali 
solution since its first introduction as a win¬ 
ter wash for fruit trees, and have never heard 
of nor seen any harm whatever result from 
its employment. As to how such an errone¬ 
ous impression got nbroad 1 am at a loss to 
understand, because if the few simple pre¬ 
cautions given when recommending the wash 
to Ik* used, such as i overing the hands w ith 
leather or India rubber gloves (the latter be¬ 
ing the more economical where there is much 
spraying to he don-*), and not allowing the 
spray to be blown into the face, are observed, 
it is impossible for anything of a harmful 
nature to occur. It cwtainlv has a rather 
damaging effect on clothes, hut here, again, 
who would wear good clothes when the advice 
to put on old ones for the occasion is given, 
and the same with regard to lints or caps, 
as the case may be? 1 have had a mail spray¬ 
ing for days together before now. whose out¬ 
fit consisted of an old hat and coat, a sack 
tied round the waist, to serve as an apron 
and protect the trouser logs, also gloves for 
the hands, and have never had any complaint. 
The greatest danger lies in dissolving the 
chemicals particularly the caustic soda, 
which boils up when the hot water is poured 
over it—but all this is done away with, for 
the ingredients for making the wash with are 
now sold ready mixed, so that there is nothing 
to do bevond dissolving and mixing them ac ¬ 
cording to directions, which, it may Ik* added, 
is a perfectly harmless proceeding. The 
wash is best applied in the forin of a spray, 
booms* it being of such a caustic nature it 
is only necessary to well w *t the shuns, 
branches, and young wood with it, when it is 
instantly effective. To apply it in the same 
manner as an ordinary wash or insecticide* 
would entail much less, hence the reason for 
employing a sprayer for tin* purpose. A 
proper sprayer can be tithed to an ordinary 
syringe. but it is a difficult matter to reach 
the topmost brandies of trees ef ordinary 
height with the latter, nnd there is also a 
liability of some* of the wash running down 
the arms unless great care is exercised. The 
host method is to employ a garden engine 
and attach a 10-foot, or 12 foot Length of 
India-rubber hose to it. if the trees to be 
operated on aie pyramids or bushes in the 
open garden, or are trained against walls. 
To the end of the hose a length of galvanised 
l inch tubing should be attached, some 6 feet 
to 9 feet in length, according to the height 
of trees. On the end of the tube the sprayer, 
which may be had of anv horticultural sun- 
driesrnan, should be fitted, when the appara¬ 
tus i> complete, nnd is equal in efficiency to 
the very best sold for garden purposes. Some 
prefer a knapsack pump, but, having used 
both, the former is by far the more service¬ 
able. A boy is quite able to work the pump, 
and. given calm weather, a great many trees 
can be sprayed in a day.--A. W. 

Black Currants.— It lias been very in¬ 
teresting to me during the work of judging 
cottage gardens in Surrey this season to note 
what splendid crops of Black Currants I have 
seen in every direction. Where such varie¬ 
ties as Boskoop Giant and Baldwin are 
grown, and some advanced cottagers have 
them, the berries have been wonderfully fine. 
But even on quite old and somewhat 
neglected hushes the fruit, if less fine, has 
been very abundant. In most of these cases 
the bushes get little care or pruning, nnd one 
i oidd w ish to see more of such attention. 
Still, when it is remembered bow widespread 
have been reports as to the depredations of 
the Currant-mite, it is a matter for surprise 
as for congratulation that Black Currants 
should be so plentiful and good. Most cer¬ 
tainly in the mnnv cottage gardens and on 
allotments into which I have been in diverse 
part-; ( ,r Surrey, the mit * seems not to be 
niiii'h in evidence. A. I). 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE CONRAD F. MEYER. 

This hybrid Rugosa is a valuable Rose for 
the garden. Either grown as a standard, 
as a pillar Rose, or as a bush, it is in 
every way suitable. In colour the flowers 
are a lovely pale pink. The flowers are of 
exceptional size for a R. rugosa in fact, they 
are as large as in a well developed Hybrid 
Perpetual, and, to add to their value, they 
are very sweet-scented. When several of the 
blooms are expanded at one time on the long, 
prickly growths, they are very effective. 
Every new shoot shows a bloom-hud, thus 
still further proving its perpetual character. 
Altogether, this Rose deserves extended cul¬ 


ROSE DOROTHY PERKINS AS A SHORT 
STANDARD. 

This delightful Rose is so accommodating 
that it is difficult to suggest any form of grow¬ 
ing Roses that it is not suitable for. Perhaps 
one of the prettiest methods of displaying its 
charms is to hud it upon low standard Briers. 
The second year we have a drooping head of 
growth covered with numerous sprays of the 
lovely pink blossoms. A short tree of this 
description as a centrepiece for a bed would 
make a very telling feature, if a suitable con¬ 
trast of some Viola or other bedding plant be 
planted beneath, and one that would flower 
about the end of July, when Dorothy Perkins 
is at its best. Upon such Briers even of full 
height we seem to obtain a more perfected 
blossom, so that if a number of the lovely 
trails are desired for floral decoration this 
would be an excellent method of growing the 



Rosa rugosa Conrad F. Meyer. From a photograph in Messrs Paul and Son’s nurseries at Cheshunt. 


tivation, and dwellers near large towns should 
not fail to give it a trial. 


Rose Joseph Hill.— This grand Rose will, 
probably, become as great a favourite ns 
Mine. Abel Chatenay, with which it has some 
points in common, such ns pointed outer 
jK-tals, but in colour it is very distinct. Here 
we have a wonderfully rich shading of red¬ 
dish-orange on a ground colour of salmon- 
pink, and. under glass, there is quite a mauve 
tint present. The growth is strong, when 
established, the variety throwing up those 
splendid vigorous reddish shoots so character¬ 
istic of the newer Hybrid Team The foli¬ 
age, too, is very distinct, being of quite a 
myrtle-green and red. with brilliant, ghv.sy 
hue. Planted out under glass, this Rose 
would prove valuable for forcing, although 
it would have to be extra good to surpass 
Mine. Abel Chatenay. Rosa. 
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Rose. The necessary thinning of growth 
consequent on cutting the sprays would Ik* 
really helpful to the trees, freeing them of 
the superabundant growths which this Rose 
is apt to be encumbered with. Lady Gay is 
even more glorious as a half or fidl standard, 
and in this manner of growing it one may 
set? clearly its superiority iu blossom and 
colour over Dorothy Perkins, which is not so 
noticeable upon pillar plants. 

As most individuals know, these Rosts arc 
very valuable for. forcing, and the standard 
anti half-standard style of growth is in de¬ 
mand. Some growers put up the hedge Briers 
and hud them the following summer. I think 
I should prefer to pot up trees already fur 
nislied with heads — that is to say, one-year- 
old specimens then they would lx* in good 
condition the second season. It is always 
well to grow this class of plant outdoors for 
twelve months before introducing to beat, as 


the trees become well established if carefully 
plunged and looked after. They^ need a nice 
sunny spot outdoors, and not crowded, which 
enables the growth to become well ripened. 
When potting, be careful to pot firmly, using 
a compost of loam, two parts; well-rotted 
manure, one part; and a 6-inch potful of 
bone-meal to a barrow-load of compost. The 
heads should be cut back the first season to 
about half the length of the growths, and it is 
a good plan to cut some growths rather 
harder than others —in fact, I like to cut one 
cqj two grow tils quite ( lose to the stem, which 
induces fresh breaks from the base of the 
shoots. W. X. 


ROSE WHITE BARONESS. 

After a few days of bright sunshine this 
Rose is beautiful. The shading of delicate 
blush pink is brought out upon the white 
ground, and the flowers appear as if moulded 
in wax, so perfect are they. Some indi¬ 
viduals have said they cannot discern the 
difference between White Baroness and Mer- 
veille de Lyon. Perhaps that is because they 
have never compared them together. The 
latter Ruse is much larger and more double. 
It is a fine variety, its growths being so even 
and the flowers held up on such stiff stems. 
As with White Baroness, there is the same 
soft pink shading, which, in the August days, 
is so noticeable. Doubtless this tendency to 
pink shading is inherited from Baroness 
Rothschild, from which variety both sorts 
were sports, and Mabel Morrison is a third. 
For standards neither of these Roses is of 
any value. Hard pruning is essential with 
this class of Rose. If the blooms are fewer 
they are of good quality, and the growth is 
more robust and clean. The old variety 
Baroness Rothschild is now seldom seen. Tho 
Baroness Rothschild group is fine for pot cul¬ 
ture in cold houses, not so much for cutting, 
for they are too stiff in growth for that, but 
as individual pot specimens. E. 


ROSES FOR WEST WALL. 

I siioi Li* very much like to cover the west side of mv 
house with Climbing Roses. The height of the wall 
is -Id feet. Would it be best to employ two kinds 
for this height—one for the lower and another for the 
upper part ? The length of house is ]. r » yards. How 
many plants will be required? l'lease tell me kind of 
soil to provide, time to plant, when to prune, and 
kind of Hoses to use, etc.?—K. TlNALEY. 

fit will certainly be best to employ strong- 
growing varieties, alternated with less vigor¬ 
ous growers, and you cannot do better than 
select tlie sorts mainly from the Hybrid Tea 
and Tea-scented groups. We should advise 
you to plant the strong growers about, 4 feet 
apart, placing one of the less vigorous sorts 
in between. There is always a tendency in 
these strong growers to run away to the top 
of the wall, so that the other sorts could be 
used to furnish the lower part. Moreover, 
they would provide you with an almost con¬ 
tinuous supply of bloom, as most of them are 
very free flowering. On such a wall as you 
have you can grow the better class of Roses, 
the names of which we give below, hut if you 
cared to \ary the list of strong growers by 
introducing La^lv Gay, Hiawatha, etc., of 
course you could do so, as these flourish 
grandly upon lofty walls. You must provide 
the plants with a border 3 feet deep and 
about 3 feet wide. This should consist of 
good loam, if procurable, or, failing that, good 
soil from a garden where vegetables have l>eeii 
successfully grown. Mix one part of well-de¬ 
cayed manure to two parts of soil, and as you 
plant each Rose sprinkle a handful of bone- 
meal among the soil that is placed about the 
roots of the Roses. Prepare the border in 
September, or before, and plant iu November. 
When planting, open a hole about 111 inches 
square and deep, and place the roots therein. 
See that they are spread out freely—riot 
cramped iu any way—and they should be 
about 6 inches below the surface. Tread the 
soil firmly about their roots, and fill up the 
hole with soil. After planting, nail the 
growths to the wad. but do not prune until 
March. Cover the surface soil with a thin 
layer of well-decayed manure immediately 
after the Roses are planted. In March cut 
the strong growers back to half their length 
and the moderate growers cut down to within 
4 inches or f» inches of the ground. If the 
weather proves dry during April and May, 
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I lie plants should receive some water at the 
roots, and during June water about twice a 
week with plain water. When the plants 
have been established twelve months or more, 
they may, about once a week, receive some 
liquid-manure duiing the summer months. 

The following we can recommend: — 

Sfmny yrmriny are: Mme. Jules Grave- 
ivnux, Francois Crousse, Duchesse d’Auer- 
st:i:lt. Climbing K. A. Victoria, Wm. Allen 
Richardson, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Climbing 
Caroline Testout, Mme. Berard, Dr. Rouges, 
Rcvr d’Or, Lady W'aterlow. and Climbing 
Fiau Karl Druschki. 

.1 /uilrmfr yrmn‘r.<: Mme. Ravary, Mine. 
Abel Chatenay, Marie Van Houtle, IMiari- 
saer, Antoine Rivoire, Florence Pemberton, 
La France, Hugh Dickson, La France de ’89, 
Mine. Wagrani, Prince de Bulgarie, and 
Richmond.] 

ROSE CANARIEN VOGEL. 

This is a (harming little Polyantha Rose of 
a glorious orange colour. When open, the 
effect is somewhat the same as from Eugenie 
Laniesch, but in tRe bud is seen the rich 
colour named. These are most useful Roses 
to plant beneath standard Teas, or, indeed, 
anywhere, whether as edgings or in beds by 
1 hemselves. Probably, the two greatest 
favourites are Eugenie Laniesch and Leonie 
Laniesch. The former yields wonderful 
trusses quite bouquets in themselves—and 
there are quite a half-dozen different tints of 
colour iu the cluster. I find there is an in 
creasing demand for such Roses, and one is 
not at all surprised at this. The whole 
group would well repay one for the trouble of 
planting, even if only a plant of a sort were 
i ' t out. I think the feature will become 
eoninic.i in gardens of having a bed com¬ 
piling all one tribe, such as a bed of China 
Roses, a bed of Polyantha Roses, and so on. 

Rosa. 


NOTES ANI) REPLIES. 

Forcing China and Polyantha Roses.-I 

stiniilii like to have information regarding these for 
l.uving? I haw* forced for several years Ilermosa, 
Common Blush, Cranio'si. Fellenherg, Mignonette, 
I’.iqih n tie. and White IVt : hut 1 have had different 
umi ticiii rs who have not treated them alike, and, 
although I have had them all pood at times, they 
have not- wfili me invariably been a success. Per¬ 
haps our methods have been bad. My theory repard- 
i1 1 k their treatimnt is they should be potted up in 
Srplember and (letober, and brought into heat in 
January ami February. I)o you consider all these 
varieties good for forcing, or are there better? — Husk 
Am urn:. 

[Unquestionably Roses required for forcing 
succeed best when established in their pots. 
When potted up from the ground in autumn 
the plants do not force well that season not 
until they have been in their pots some twelve 
months. If it is desired to accelerate* the 
growth of the plants soon after potting up, 
they should he introduced into a low tem¬ 
perature at first say. from 45 degs. to 
• >0 (legs., so that root action is steady; but it 
would be much better if the plants were grown 
outdoors the first season, and then the follow¬ 
ing autumn top dressed and introduced later 
into the forcing house. If plunged outdoors 
the first year, the pots may he covered with 
soil, and the plants arranged in lw»ds, which 
would give an excellent effect the first season. 
Plants are procurable from our leading Rose 
growers, struck from cuttings and grown in 
5 inch pots. Such plants could he forc’d the 
first season, either in the same pots or shifted 
on into 7null pots. The varieties you mum* 
are good, but you should also include Com- 
tesso de Layla. Queen Mali. A more, 
Katherina Zcimet, Aschenbrodel, Perl.* d’Or, 
Mine. N. L“vavas>eur, Loonie Laniesch. 
Eugenie Laniesch. Aennehen Muller, and 
Mrs. H. Cutbush.] 

Planting Roses on east wall A long bnr.hr. 
a fiit wide, wall faeiilp cn-t, has been planted with 
a rnw of espalier trees against wall, and another row 
in front. All tree* are milling up. ii- the wi-h is to 
plant- ltnn s, '1 he soil i- very light. Will >nil 
kindly ad\ i-«e what to do, and what yon i#eom- 

ni- ndB ku kkns. 

(Such a. border as you describe can be 
in ado very attractive by planting it with 
Roses. We should adv ise that climbing varie¬ 
ties of the hardier types he employed, bccaus > 
an eastern aspect is a very trying one, unless 
yon happen to la* sheltered hv trees in the 
neighbourhood of your boutidai ies. For ih • 
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wall we would suggest the climbing varieties 
of Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals, such 
as Climbing Caroline Testout, J. B. Clark, 
Climbing Victor Verdier, etc., and even some 
of the vigorous-growing Hybrid Perpetuals, 
such as Ulrich Brunner, would do well. For 
the border we would suggest a row of half- 
standards running parallel with the wall, and 
about 12 inches from it. These half-stan¬ 
dards could lie planted about 2 feet 6 inches 
apart. You would then have room for a row 
of bush Roses, planting them about 9 inc-hcs 
from the edge of the border. These should 
consist mainly of the Hybrid Perpetual and 
Hybrid Tea sections of such sterling soils as 
Caroline Testout, Frau Karl Druschki. etc*., 
and planted about 2 feet apart ; or, if you 
prefer a quick effect, plant 18 inches apart. 
Should you have no edging of any descrip¬ 
tion, you could plant a row of the dwarf 
Polyantha Roses, which are so well adapted 
for this purpose, selecting the dwarfeet 
growers of the Gloire des Polyantha type. 

We should recommend you to have the 
border bastard trenched as early as possible 
in autumn, taking care to incorporate with 
the subsoil some well-decayed farmyard 
manure, and a moderate amount should also 
be freely mixed with the top spit of soil. 
Manure that has been well turned over dur¬ 
ing this summer is by far the best to use, 
unless you can procure cow-manure, which 
is much the best for a very light soil, such 
as yours. Plants should be, as far as pos¬ 
sible, on the Brier stock, unless you can 
obtain some on their own roots.] 

Rose Hugh Dickson (H.P.).This is the 
best crimson variety sent out for some years. 
By disbudding well, and also pinching back 
the growtho that show on each stem, really 
splendid flowers are possible, quite equal to 
those of any of the old sorts inch ed, iu shape 
they are superior. I consul r thin Rose far 
superior to J. B. Clarke, and I am certain it 
will become a more general favourite. The 
plum colour of J. B. Clarke is against it 
ever becoming very popular, although in 
petal it is magnificent. 1 should say both 
sorts resulted from the same cross, and, if 1 
roinenril>er rightly. Mr. Dickson informed me 
that Hugh Dickson was the offspring of Loid 
Bacon and Gross an Teplitz. It is like a 
Lord Bacon glorified. I have seen blossoms 
fully 5 inches across, and as much as 3 inchts 
deep, the shape almost like a huge egg. We 
want more of these crimson Rows. Some of 
the recent, brilliant coloured Roses- for in¬ 
stance, C. J. Grahame—are wanting in ful¬ 
ness. Such flowers have no staying povveis. 
I have this season been much pleased with 
Commandant Felix Faure. The intense ver 
milion shading, with velvety black overlaid, 
produces a beautiful effect in a rather ex¬ 
pansive flower. It is in colour in the way of 
Duke of Wellington, hut of a different form. 
Being a free bloomer, on cut back plnnto it 
should prove, as it doubtless will, an excel¬ 
lent garden Rose, and it is a splendid grower, 
which fits it admirably for standards.— Rosa. 

Rose Florence Pemberton (H.T.).-Tlm 

Rose is valuable to the exhibitor, and it may 
also be looked upon us one of our very best 
garden Roses. That it comes from the Caro¬ 
line Testout group seems evident, but the 
superb finish of the blossoms and their huge 
size betoken the influence of a Rcse like 
Bessie Brown as pollen parent. In the gar¬ 
den it is so vigorous and healthy that one 
may cut long stemmed blossoms and scarcely 
miss them, so freely are they produced. It 
succeeds admirably as a hush or as a stan¬ 
dard. It is certainly one of the best all 
round sort.; that Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons have distributed. The colour is a lovely 
creamy white, with flesh pink tintings of a 
very delicaL* hue. Florence Pemberton is 
one of those Roses that can he recognised at 
n glance, and this is ns it should lx?. 1 have 
no patience with raisers introducing Rosie 
too near like existing sorts. There should he 
a real distinctness, such as we obtain, for in 
stance, in Roses of the type of Pharisaer, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Medea, etc., tlicit, however 
large our collection, such distinct novelties 
must Ik? welcome.—W. X. 

Crimson China Roses. -The value of these 
Roses is not fully realised. Their compact 
habit of growth and wonderful colour, com¬ 
bined with practically a continuous bio :on'. 


ing, place them in the front rank of garden 
Roses. The old Crimson China is, perhaps, 
the best of all, but there is a difficulty in 
obtaining it true to name. That it resembles 
Fabvier cannot be denied, but there is a 
richer blood-red hue in the Old Crimson, 
when compared with the lighter crimson of 
Fabvier. Both sorts throw up their blossoms 
so well on good, stiff stalks, that enable the 
full effect of the brilliant colour to be ob¬ 
tained. They are unlike Cramoisi-Superieur 
in this resj>ect, for although of a glorious 
colour and a pretty blossom, yet the drooping 
habit detracts considerably from the value of 
this sort. I think Princess? de Sagan should 
he grouped with these China Roses.—W. X. 

Rose Climbing Souvenir de Malmaison.— 

Till I came here I never met with the climb¬ 
ing form. It iu growing iu a cold-house 
against an end section, and now, after more 
than twenty years, it does good service, and 
has reached the top of the wall, which is 
about 15 feet high. From this plant I get 
two fine crops—-namely, in spring and 
autumn. I find the flowers are much better 
from the first crop, under glnos, than from 
the open wall. 1 have on a south wall in 
front of the Abbey a plant about as high as 
that under glass, and now*, at the midale of 
June, it is full of bloom. These flowers, 
however, do not open, and lack the fine form 
and colour go peculiar to this kind in 
autumn. At Cricket St. Thomas this Rose is 
planted out under glass at the foot of a wall 
facing north, and has grown as freely as the 
one I have. In this position the blooms open 
well in early spriftg and summer. This in¬ 
duces me to think that it docs not need great 
warmth to obtain fine flowers. This climb¬ 
ing form is about as vigorous as the 
type*. All these climbing forms are on the 
Brier stock. Those who want Roses in late 
autumn, either from the o[x*n or pots, should 
grow this fine old kind. I often in the autumn 
[lick fine blooms from the plant growing in 
the cold house referred to above. -John 
Crook, Forth Abbey. 

Rose Betty. —This is, perhaps, one of the 
most interesting of recent Roses, not so much 
for its quality of bloom, but its wondrous 
elongated bud and huge-petalled open 
flowers. It cannot fail to become a very 
popular flower, for the colour is so beautiful, 
apricot and peach-pink predominating, with 
ruby-red tips to the petals. The buds are as 
shapely as those of Gustave Regis, and for 
this florists will do well to secure a large 
stock for cutting. In growth it is really fine, 
making strong wood of good length and 
beautiful foliage of a kind that betokens its 
relationship to Mrs. W. J. Grant. In the 
large, open flowers it reminds ine much of G. 
Nabonnand, excepting that the bloom is 
rather more expansive in this latter sort.— 
W. E. 

Rose Xavier Oljbo.— In reply to ‘ V. X. (>., 
Weybridge, Surrey,” I have grown the Roses 
Xavier Olibo, Horace Vernet, and Victor 
Hugo for a great, number of years, and find 
it greatly depends on the soil and position 
whether they do well or not. 1 budded a 
quantity of these varieties on young, strong 
Briers for standards on deep, medium loam 
in Kent, and they made such tremendous 
shoots that I had great difficulty in keeping 
them shapely trees. Then, again, I have 
seen them in some gardens where they abso¬ 
lutely refused to grow at all, especially 
Xavier Olibo. They should be given every 
inducement to grow Well by being budded oil* 
young, green Briers. Victor Hugo is the best 
of the three for most gardens.—W. R. 
Giles, Carshalton, Surrey. 

Two charming button-hole Roses. — The 

dwarf Polyantha Roms have a special value in this 
respect, cspcciallv the beautiful Leonie Lamesch. 
This is a curious tint pretty flower, of n bright cop¬ 
per-red with a golden centre and base of florets, and 
the fragrance reminds one of the Sweet Brier. The 
two sorts that 1 wKh to call atUntinn to are 
Polyantha Roms, named respect iw-ly Perle d’Or and 
Cecile Brunner. The eolour of the former may he 
described as nankeen-yellow. 1 have had plenty of 
flowers this season as rich in colour as William 
Allen Richardson, hut the blossoms arc much smaller 
than in that variety, and far more dainty. Cecile 
Brunner is a comparatively long hud of exquisite 
shape, and the colour is a lovely pale blush-pink. 
Those who have seen these Roses have unhesitatingly 
expressed their admiration for the blossoms. The 
plant# are not expensive, and are particularly mid 
i.i h. r' id. ns. H. 
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qualities during the past few years. Any 
fairly good soil will suit them, whilst the 
trifling check by potting will do good rather 
than otherwise in retarding the flowering 
period. Three plants in a 6-inch pot will 
make an excellent display. Where there is 
a surplus of Intermediate or East Lothian 
Stocks, these mav be treated in like manner, 
bjit minus any shade, with but little water, 
until again well established. These will 
quickly recover their usual vitality; any 
drooping at the time of potting need not 
cause any anxiety whatever. Another ser- 

abouts. These shoots 
are closely packed with 
flowers, as may be seen 
by the accompanying 
illustration of the 
variety alba, which, 
under the name of A. 
grnndiflora alba, has of 
late years become 
popular. It was first 
distributed by M. 

Ernest Be nary, of Er¬ 
furt, in 1897, t h e 
typical species with 
purplish-blue flowers 
having been intro¬ 
duced from South 
America in 1818. 

Though, as above 
stated, this plant is of 
perennial duration, it 
is most satisfactory 
when treated as an 
annual, the seed being 
sown in a gentle heat 
in early spring and the 
plants grown on in a 
good light position in 
the greenhouse. 

Ordinary potting com¬ 
post is all it needs, 
and as the pots get well 
furnished with roots 
an occasional dose of 
weak liquid-manure is 
very helpful. X. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AXGELONIA SALICARLEFOLIA (SYN. 
A. GRANDIFLORA). 

Thiu native of Paraguay is a free-growing 
perennial plant belonging to the natural order 
Scrophulariacew, and extremely useful for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse during the 
late summer and autumn months. Tt is of 
upright growth, and, if stopped once or twice 
during its early stages, will push up several 
shoots to a heieht of a oounle of feet or there- 


FLANTS FOR THE 
EARLY AUTUMN. 


Attention should 
now be turned towards 
securing a full supply 
of plants to flower 
from the middle of 
September until the 
Chrysanthemum season 
is fairly advanced. 

Early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums, it is true, 
supply us with most 
serviceable material, 
but variety is needed 
as well, besides which, 
if the early flowering 
kinds are in strong 
force, it may, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, militate 
against the well-being 
of the main stock 

either from want of 
proper room or from 
time to give all kinds 
due attention. Again, 
if the early kinds arc 
too prominent, there is 
the possibility of the 
interest in the mid and 
late season varieties 
being lessened. Plants 
of such things which 

can now be grown on 

so as to do good service at the time in¬ 
dicated, and afterwards be thrown away, 

will be found exceedingly useful where 

any large quantity of decorative work has 
to be attended to. Annuals, either hardy, 
half-hardy, or tender, supply this kind of 
stock; these mav lx* grown under disadvan¬ 
tageous circumstances, comparatively speak¬ 
ing. For instance, just now it would be an 
easy matter to lift from the open ground, 
pot up, and keep for a few days in a partially 
shaded spot some of the best kinds of Asters 
of the annual section, amongst which there 
lisa b?en such nn advance in their good 


Angelonia ijrandiflora alLa. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch's 
nursery at Chelsea. 


viewable class of plants for the autumn is 
the varieties of Salpiglossis; these will bear 
pinching to keep them more bushy. The list 
may be further increased by such as the an¬ 
nual Coreopsis, the Helichrysums and Nico- 
tiana aflinis, all doing a good turn when 
flowers begin to be somewhat scarce. Of an¬ 
nuals, which may now be sown in pots for the 
same season, the Mignonette is, of course, one 
of the most popular. Nemophila insignia is, 
however, seldom seen in pots, but it is a most 
useful and easily grown plant, so also ia the 
dwarf type of Scabious; whilst, if the Stocks 
before alluded to are not at hand, the Ten- 


week section should be sown in pots at once, 
being thinned out as in the case of Mignon¬ 
ette. All of tiie^e annuals may be grown or 
raised in the open if there is not room under 
glass, although the germination of the seed 
would be surer if protection wore afforded. 

Of tender annuals, care should be taken of 
the Celosias; these are susceptible to attacks 
of red-spider if not sufficiently syringed, or 
when starved at the root either by poor soil 
or not enough water. These arc best grown 
in fairly deep pits, where they can be plunged 
in a gentle bottom heat whilst growing 
quickly. When it is seen that they will 
flower too soon, or in order to keep the plants 
compact and bushy, they should be pinched. 
Although the plumes may not, under this 
treatment, be quite so fine, they will yet be 
very good when the plants are well attended 
to. Occasional doses of manure-water or an 
artificial stimulant will greatly assist them, 
when the pots are full of roots. Cockscombs 
should be kept growing without a check until 
the combs have nearly attained to their full 
size. Browallia elata is a most useful autumn 
annual to grow in a close pit or frame; by 
pinching its shoots a few times, a much better 
plant can be formed. This plant will flower 
about now if not so treated, but it is of most 
service in the autumn ; hence the desirability 
of pinching. The Globe Amaranths are not 
nearly enough grown, probably because their 
culture is attempted in too cool a house or 
pit. With warmth and moisture, so that a 
good foundation can be laid, and occasional 
stopping when the plants are seen to be get¬ 
ting too tall, there is yet time to obtain good 
plants for the season under notice. Balsams 
for the late autumn could now r be grown on 
from seed if kept in warmth and moisture 
without any check, but anything larger than 
6 -inch pots should not for late Idoommg ever 
be attempted. The seed of this annual is often 
sown too soon, the plants not having proper 
attention, simply from want of room when 
much space is occupied with bedding plants. 

Of other plants for the autumn, particular 
note should be taken of Zonal Pelargoniums. 
Where these are now well established, they 
should be kept freely exposed, the flower- 
trusses still being picked off as they appear. 
No potting later than this ought to be at¬ 
tempted, otherwise the growth will tend to¬ 
wards too great luxuriance and loss of flower 
when needed. Any plants now' in bloom, if 
they have done a good turn and can be 
spared, should be stood out-of-doors being 
relieved of their spikes of flower ; encourage¬ 
ment will thus lx* given for them to make 
more grow th ; then, later on, they will again 
come in useful. The early flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums are now coining into bloom, but 
those for the end of September will be found 
the more useful ; these, too, should be well 
exposed. Many will soon show* their buds. 
When these are fairly advanced, manure- 
water will benefit them more than at the pre- 
si nt time. 


SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 

All lovers of flowers will admit that without 
such as Hyacinths, Jonquils, Narcissi. 
Tulips, Freesias, Lachenalias, and a few 
others, our greenhouses in spring would l>e 
very much less interesting than they arc at 
the present day. The culture of such bulbs 
is not difficult. They are subject to few 
enemies, and require little or no heat to 
hring them to perfection. Taking them in 
the order named, the first four are quite safe 
during the winter months if plunged in ashes 
in an ordinary garden frame, covering over 
the rims of the pots with Cocoanut-fibre re 
fuse to prevent the soil getting much frozen. 
The two last named require to be removed to 
a house where a little fire-heat can be given 
during much frost, although Freesias prove 
quite hardy here in Devon planted against 
a south wall. The month of August is the 
best time to get bulbs, potting up without 
delay. Who is there who does not admire a 
well-grown pot of early Roman Hyacinths 
towards Christmas? Such can be got with 
very little artificial heat. It is wise to give 
early orders. One may have to pay a trifle 
more, but it is money well spent. In many 
gardens Freesias and Lachenalias are in 
stock, these two being satisfactory for some 
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few years, when well eared for after passing 
out of flower, although it is wise to buy fresh 
bulbs occasionally, especially of the first- 
named, as I find the spikes of bloom come 
very much finer for two seasons. Home¬ 
grown bulbs should be shaken free of the soil, 
and the finest picked out for placing in 5-inch 
pots for early flowering, six or eight in a 
pot, using loam, leaf-mould, and a small quan¬ 
tity of well-decomposed manure, with plenty 
of sand to keep the whole porous. These 
two bulbs should be covered lightly with soil, 
and over this an inch or so of Cocoanut-fibre 
refuse, and stood in a shady place, either 
under glass or in the open, giving a good 
watering after potting. This must be re¬ 
moved as soon as growth is active, and the 
pots placed in a cool frame, plunged in 
ashes, close to the glass, to prevent the 
foliage becoming drawn. Hyacinths do well 
in 5 inch pots, placing three bulbs in a pot. 
The larger flowered varieties can either be 
potted singly into 5^-inch or 6-inch pots; 
but where a good show' is reouired, three 
bulbs of any one variety should be planted in 
a 7-inch pot. These are most serviceable for 
standing in epergnes or vases in the dwelling- 
house, where strong-smelling flowers are not 
objected to. Jonquils are best grown in pots 
4 inches in diameter, and come in very useful 
for grouping, or in small stands in the house, 
as well as for side stages in the cool green¬ 
house. Three of these small bulbs may be 
planted in each pot, or, should larger speci¬ 
mens be required, place six or seven in a 6-inch 
pot. Jonquils are much better when allowed 
to bloom naturally, and may be kept out in 
the pits or frames until they commence to 
open their flowers. 

In potting all these bulbs, do not press 
the soil much at the base of the bulbs, or the 
roots, as they begin to push, will lift the bulb 
out of the pot. Press the soil moderately 
around the bulb after placing in position. 
Water in after potting, and place in a frame 
or pit, and cover with ashen or similar mate¬ 
rial to a depth of 4 inches, keeping the 
Narcissi and Jonquils at one end, as growth 
begins earlier, and they will require to be 
brought to the light in good time. As the 
pots get filled with roots, give copious manu- 
rial waterings. Tulips require similar treat¬ 
ment as do Jonquils, except that they may be 
brought earlier into bloom ; but on no ac¬ 
count introduce any enumerated here into 
heat until the pots are well packed with 
roots. Laclienalias resent fire heat except 
to keep aw’ay actual frost. There are 
several other bulbs that may be used for the 
greenhouse, such as Crocuses, Ixias, Spa- 
raxis, Snowdrops, Scillas, Chionodoxas, and 
the smaller-flowered Irises; but these pre¬ 
viously mentioned are much more in use, and 
give much better returns. Baskets are some¬ 
times used for Crocuses and Lachenalias, 
which look pretty when in flower, but pots are 
more handy for Hhe amateur, and require 
less lahour and attention afterwards. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Eucharla.—1 hnve a bulb nf Eucharist 
ntnazonica, and not having had much to do with 
this, would you kindly give me some hints on its 
culture?—S cot. 

[The Eucharis is essentially a stove plant— 
that is to say, it needs at least a minimum 
tem|>erature of 55 degs. during the winter, 
and if required to’ bloom nt that season a 
night temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., 
with a rise of 10 degs. or a little less during 
the day, must be maintained. A very suit¬ 
able compost is two-thirds good fibrous loam 
to one-third leaf-mould, with a liberal ad¬ 
mixture of pieces of charcoal about the size 
of a Hazel-nut, and coarse silver-sand. Care 
must he taken not to overpot, and, in the 
case of established specimens, they may re¬ 
main in the same pot for years and continue 
in robust health. For single bulbs, pots 
5 inches and 6 inches in diameter will be 
ample, and where three bulbs are put into 
one pot 6 undies and 7 i in dies will suffice. 
Drain thoroughly, as stagnant moisture is 
very detrimental to the health of the Eu- 
c luiris, and in all stages the watering must 
be carefully done, as an excess of water has 
mined many fine plants. The charcoal is of 
great service in keeping the soil in a porous 
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condition. During the summer a moderate 
amount of shading is necessary, and at that 
season the structure in which they are grow¬ 
ing may, with sun-heat, be allowed to run up 
to 80 degs. or 90 degs. Some cultivators 
prefer plunging the pots in bottom-heat, but 
this is by no means necessary. While the 
Eucharis may be had in flower at Christmas, 
it is somewhat erratic in its behaviour, and 
the market growers who make a feature of 
maintaining a supply of cut flowers to a 
greater or less extent 'all the year round grow 
them by the thousand, so that should a few 
fail at the expected time others will take, 
their place. Those that are intended fo 
bloom about Christmas and the new year are 
given a partial rest by keeping them some¬ 
what cooler during July and August, but' 
they must on no account be dried off ns many 
bulbs are, for the Eucharis is essentially an 
evergreen, and any attempt to treat it other¬ 
wise will only result in failure.] 

Solanum Wendlandl. Regnrded as A 
climbing plant for the warm greenhouse, this 
Solanum has become a general favourite, but 
for its development a good-sized structure is 
necessary. Not so, however, in the form it 
was exhibited at Holland Park exhibition by 
Messrs. Godfrey, of Exmouth, for they put up 
a group of plants ranging in height from 
about 18 inches to 2 feet, each plant carrying 
a large terminal head of blossoms, after the 
manner of a Hydrangea. It is certainly an 
uncommon way of growing this Solanum, but 
in this fashion it does not appeal to one so 
strongly as when the massive heads of flowers 
are depending from the roof of a fairly lofty 
structure. There is this advantage, however, 
that the dwarf plants may be grown in quite 
a small house, which would not suit them if 
treated as a- climber. I should imagine that 
these dwarf plants are the product of cut¬ 
tings taken in the autumn from the shoots 
most likely to flower if left on the plnnt. 
Another of these flowering Solanums — viz., 
S. Seaforthianum—came under my notice re¬ 
cently, flowering well in pots 5 inches in 
diameter, but in the case of this species the 
plants were trained to a stick a yard high, 
the pendulous clusters of blooms having a 
very pleasing effect. The pure white 8. jas- 
minoides also blooms well when small.—X. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

DESTROYING SLUGS. 

In answer to “ L. O. L.,” the lime to be 
used for the above purpose should not be 
air-slaked, for while it is receiving moisture 
from the atmosphere it is at the same time 
imbibin'g carbonic acid from the same source, 
causing it to return to its original state of 
carbonate of lime, thereby losing its caustic 
properties and becoming useless ns a slug 
destroyer. As to the quantity of lime used 
to a given quantity of water, I might remark 
that lime is but very sparingly soluble in 
water, & saturated solution of the same con¬ 
taining only one part of lime to 730 parts of 
cold water! The lime can lie applied to the 
land at anv time, either while the plants are 
in the border or after their removal. If the 
lime-water falls on the leafage, it will do no 
harm, but as dry lime spots look very un¬ 
sightly they should be all rinsed off with a 
rose water-pot while wet. My practice is to 
put a quantity of lime into a pail and to pour 
some water over it. As soon as this has 
finished effervescing, I make it into a paste. 
Next, I fill a large bath with cold water and 
put into the same a quantity of the lime 
paste and give it a stir. The lime soon sinks 
to the bottom, and the water comes clear. 
But, not. being certain about the time re¬ 
quired for the water and the lime to form a 
saturated solution, I purposely, in removing 
the lime water from the bath to the watering- 
pot, disturb the same enough to make the 
water appear cloudv, with the fine particles 
of lime held in solution. 1 feel that these 
lime particles can do no harm, but good, as 
they will certainly act as a manure, and, 
mixing with the surface of the soil, correct 
its stickiness, and. in a measure, prevent 
caking. 1 have only found it necessary to 
apply tlie lime-water once a year, which is in 
early spring. I might remark that quick¬ 


lime will retain its caustic properties for 
months, if placed in tins with close-fitting 
covers. _L. C. K. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs killing Stocks-—Will you kindly tell me 
what grub is killing all my stocks, and how 1 can get 
rid of it? 1 have a bed full of fine plants, and they 
are dying off by the dozen. On pulling them up I 
find the root is eaten away by a small, white grub. 

L enclose a plant that has two grubs on it, and shall 
be very grateful if you can tell me of a remedy.— 
Mrs. e. I) Daniel. 

[Your Stocks are attacked by the grubs of 
a small fly, probably the Cabbage-Hy (An- 
thomia brassicte), but the grubs of these flics 
so much resemble one another that it is very 
difficult to be quite certain to which species 
they belong. I am afraid that there is not 
anything that you can do to save your plants, 
no* insecticide that you can use with safety to 
the plants will kill them, unless a powder 
called vaporite will. The makers claim 
great things for it, but I have not heard of 
any experiments with this compound by 
amateurs, so cannot say if you would find it 
useful or not, but it might’be worth trying. 
The chrysalides of this insect are formed in 
the ground, so that later on I should give a 
good dressing of gas-lime. Filling the l>ed 
with a different kind of plant will not do 
much good, as the flies, when they leave th-e 
chrysalides, will soon find their way to other 
parts of the garden, and attack Cabbages, 
Stocks, or some other cruciferous plant. 

G. S. 8.] 

Leaves of Apple-trees unhealthy.— May I ask 

you to kindly inform me what the disease is which 
is affecting my Apple-trees, and what treatment you 
recommend? I enclose some of ttie leaves affected. 
The trees were planted about two years ago.— 
C. J. R. F. 

[The leaves of your Apples are, apparently, 
attacked by the leaf-scald fungus (Entomo- 
sporium maculatuin). The dead leaves should 
be collected and burnt. Next season spray 
with Bordeaux mixture as soon as the leaves 
begin to expand, using the mixture very dilute 
at first, gradually increasing in strength as 
the leaves are able to bear it. Spray every 
ten davs or a fortnight for two months.—- 
G. S. S.] 

Mildew on R 08 e 8 . —I have been troubled 
very much this season with mildew on Rosen 
in the greenhouses, for which I have tried 
the following remedies, which have not 
proved very successful. I have managed to 
keep it in cheek to a certain extent, but I 
find all these remedies leave a white sediment 
on the leaves, which customers mistake for 
mildew'. The following are the solutions I 
have used:—No. 1: 10 lb. Quassia chips, 
6 lb. soft soap, l lb. treacle, water 50 gal¬ 
lons. The Quassia chips are put into a 20- 
gallon copper, and boiled for half-an-hour, 
dip out the water, and drain it through can¬ 
vas. Refill and boil the water, using the 
same chips, until you have 50 gallons. Then 
add treacle and soap together, and dirsolve 
in hot Quassia-water until thoroughly incor¬ 
porated together, when it is fit for use. No. 
2 : 6 lb. Quassia chips, 5 lb. soft-soap, 2 lb. 
treacle, water 50 gallons. In this case all the 
ingredients were boiled together, several lots 
of water being passed through the boiler 
until the required quantity was obtained. 
No. 3: Bar of carbolic soap, one tablet dis¬ 
solved in 4 gallons of water. This leaves a 
nasty white sediment—a failure. No. 4: 
One-half ounce of sulphide of potassium in 
2 gallons of water. This slightly cheeks the 
mildew, but leaves a white sediment on the 
leaves. If used too often, it makes the leaves 
feel papery. No. 5: One pound sulphur, 
10 lb. chips, 8 lb. soft-soap, water 50 gallons. 
All boiled together same as No. 2. This gave 
worse results than No. 2, as there was more 
of the white sediment. No. 6: Urine and 
soot-water in equal quantity, made and used 
at the same time, not allowed to stand after 
being mixed. I find the soap loses its power 
when boiled with the other ingredients; 
therefore, it should never be boiled or d?s 
solved in boiling water. Let the tempera¬ 
ture of the Quassia solution down to blood 
heat, before adding the soap and treacle. I 
find this gives the most satisfactory results. 
What I want to know is if 1 ean add anything 
to this to cause the lime in the soap to settle 
at the bottom of the tub. so that I can use 
the clear solution only, nnd not injure the 
foliage.- G. 8.. Rri'ti'I. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

STUARTIA VIRGINICA. 

This, a flowering shoot of which wc figure 
from a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ interest¬ 
ing garden at Haslemere, comes from the 
warmer southern States of North America, 


4 inches across, with pure white shell like 
petals and red stamens in the centre. The 
petals are smooth at the edges, and some¬ 
times more or less streaked with crimson to¬ 
wards the base. Their season is variable, 
for while in warm places the first flowers 
open in May, in cooler districts they often 
appear during July. An account of the 


ness of colouring in this; still, the fact that 
it will thrive inland and under favourable 
conditions form a most graceful specimen 
t seems to be generally overlooked. An addi¬ 
tional feature is furnished by the flowers, 
which are of a very pretty shade of pink, 
j They are borne in densely packed spikes, 

! which are thickly arranged towards the upper 
part of the long, thin, wand- 
like shoots, and so light and 
elegant is the entire specimen 
that, when in full bloom, and 
ai a little distance, the upper 
part appears to be enveloped 
in a pink cloud. A well-bal¬ 
anced specimen of the Tama¬ 
risk i 3 a very beautiful lawn 
shrub, more especially where 
the soil is fairlv cool and 
moist, but even wfiere dry and 
sandy it will succeed better 
than many other shrubs. —T. 


Flowering shoot of Stmrtia virginioa. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 


where it grows in swamps, on river banks, 
and in shady places from the coast to the foot 
of the mountains. It is one of the most 
latautiful of flowering shrubs, though more 
sensitive to cold, and never so vigorous as the 
other kinds, rarely exceeding 10 feet in 
height, and with a looser habit of growth. 
This kind has the finest flowers of all, but 
not quite so abundant, each measuring 


Stuariias, with an illustration of S. pseudo- 
Camellia, will be found in our issue of No¬ 
vember 24th, 190(5, page f)32. 


The Tamarisk in bloom. The Tamarisk 
is often employed as a screen or shelter plant 
close to the sea, for the salt spray which in¬ 
jures so many shrubs only adds to the rich¬ 


OUTMNES TO SHRUB 
BER1ES, 

In tin* first formation of shrub¬ 
beries a formal outline maybe 
excusable, but the sooner the 
shrubs are permitted to grow 
over and through it, unless it 
be bounded by a path, the bet¬ 
ter. I have often thought the 
common practice of leaving a 
marginal border round masses 
of shrubs for flowers a mis¬ 
taken one; too often, when 
such is the case, they present 
but a littery, rubbishy appear¬ 
ance. Can anything add to 
the beauty of a well-developed 
shrub springing direct from the 
fresh green turf? I think not; 
therefore, let the Grass grow 
close up to the shrubs, without 
any bare soil intervening, and 
the different habits and styles 
of growth of the various shrubs 
in a well-arranged group will 
always give that variety of out¬ 
line which is so pleasing. Of 
cours-e, a little pruning may be 
necessary. Art may be per¬ 
mitted to mend Nature, so far 
as to stop or remove a robber 
shoot that is likely to destroy 
the balance of power in the 
plant. This is requisite in al¬ 
most every form of tree or 
shrub growth. In the grassy 
glades that intersect masses of 
shrubs, and which, when well 
and tastefully arranged, add 
so much to their picturesque 
appearance and beauty, groups 
of the more striking herbaceous 
plants may be used with good 
effect. Thus a group of her¬ 
baceous Pteonies planted out in 
the Grass a few' feet from its 
margin, in front of a mass of 
shrubs, has a far better effect 
than when growing in a 
crowded condition under or 
among the shrubs* themselves. 
The same idea could be worked 
out with many other plants, 
such as hardy Fuchsias, the 
autumn-flowering Anemones, 
and notably the large Poly¬ 
gonums. This appears to me 
to be the true way of bringing 
out the decorative force of any 
handsome or striking plant, 
but it must not be overdone. 

A single group of any suitable 
subject, well placed, would 
have a very striking effect. 
The great evil often noticed in 
the treatment of any given ob¬ 
ject is carrying the idea too far. It does not 
follow because a particular group in a cer¬ 
tain position may look well and pleasing, 
that an increase in the number of such 
groups would have the sanu* effect. 

_ E. 

Criselinia littoralis. This New Zealand 
shrub is, in the neighbourhood of Lcudon, 
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essentially a greenhouse plant, for though it 
may survive two or three winters on a wall, 
or in some other sheltered position, yet it 
cannot be depended upon even there, and 
frequently suffers considerably, if not killed. 
On the other hand, in a greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory its large shining leaves render it a 
very handsome evergreen shrub, that may be 
kept for years in a pot or tub, and turned out¬ 
side during the summer months. Its orna¬ 
mental foliage is the only claim to recogni¬ 
tion it possesses, as the flowers are by no 
means conspicuous. It can be readily pro¬ 
pagated bv means of cuttings of the half 
ripened shoots, taken at any time during the 
summer months, put into sandy soil, and 
kept close till rooted. For this purpose the 
weak or moderate shoots rather than the very 
vigorous ones should be chcsen.—G. It. C. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Magnolia bare at the bottom.—I have a Map 
nolia, the Exmouth variety. It is 13 feet high, aiui 
has bloomed every year for the last four years. It i>' 
growing against a brick wall, with a south-wcs. 
aspect. It gets plenty of moisture at the root, but 
is getting bare at the bottom for about 6 feet up. 
How can I induce it to break?— Clifton.. 

[There is nothing that you can do to in¬ 
duce your Magnolia to break out towards the 
base unless it is cut back hard, and it seemr 
a great pity to subject a fine specimen tc 
such mutilation. We should recommend the 
planting of two smalLer growing evergreens— 
one on either side of the Magnolia—anc’ 
secure them to the bare part of the wall. 
Such subjects as Camellia Sasanqua, Choisya 
ternata, Cotoneaster mierophylla, Eugenir 
apiculata, Euonymus radicans variegatus, and 
Raphiolepis japoniea, can be recommended. 

Abelia trifiorft.— Would you tell me the name 
of this flower, which was picked off a shrub growin? 
out-of-doors?-C opleston. 

[Abelia triflora, which is such a pretty anf 
uncommon shrub ns to merit at least a pass 
ing notice, is a native of the Himalayas 
where it forms a shrub or even small tree 
according to its situation. In this country i 
is a slender-branched, free-growing shrub 
which blooms during the summer months 
The inflorescence is totally unlike that of any 
other Abelia, for the small, pinkish-coloured 
tubular-shaped flowers are borne in compact 
clusters at the points of the shoots. When ii 
full bloom it is very pretty, and, what i: 
more, the flowers have a delicious perfume 
Even in the neighbourhood of London it re 
quires the protection of a wall, but in tin 
favoured parts of the south-west it is re 
garded as quite hardy. The specific name o 
triflora appears, at first glance, to be a mis 
nomer, but applies to the flowers, which gi 
to form the closely packed head, being dis 
posed in threes, it is one of those uncoir 
num, yet desirable, shrubs which are difficult 
to obtain from nurseries.] 

Rhododendrons—a long season. Where 

the soil and water are suitable it is doubtful 
if any other evergreen shrub can take the 
place of this for brightening up the land 
scape. Another of its recommendations i‘ 
the length of time it may Ik* had in bloom. It 
is no uncommon thing to see groups composed 
of kinds that give a season of about four 
weeka. This may be extended to almost 
double this time if a good selection has been 
made with this view. Kinds that bloom in 
May, like Altaclarense, are quite safe with 
the shelter of trees or tall shrubs. During 
June and early July most of the Rhododen¬ 
drons are in bloom, but by adding some late 
blooming kinds, like Queen, Joseph Whit¬ 
worth, Lord Roberts, etc., the season is con¬ 
siderably extended. Another wav of extend¬ 
ing the season is to plant late-blooming kinds 
in cold, northern positions. Now (July 16th) 
I have plants of Queen in full bloom thus 
placed. For cold districts these late bloom¬ 
ing kinds can be highly recommended.— 
J. C. F. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— New Edit ion, 10th , revised, with deierip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees , and shrubs, theii 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
meditim, 8vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“ The English Flower Garden ” map also be 
had finely bound in 8 vols,, half vellum, 8!*. nett. OJ 
all booksellerr. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON LILIES. 

It is doubtful if any more showy and beauti¬ 
ful flowering hardy plants can be named that 
bloom during July and August than the white 
and orange Lilies, and they are often seen at 
their best in cottage gardens. This occurred 
to me at the close of July, when I was pass¬ 
ing a cottage in a village. So fine was the 
Madonna Lily that I asked the owner to 
allow me to inensh.ee the spikes. I found 
them 6} feet high, with fine large blooms 
crowning the stems. On examining. I found 
severt of these spikes to one bulb. 1 was told 
by the owner that one bulb was planted in 
that plat ;* three years ago. It stood in a 
border close to the foot of a stone wall. I 
was tolcl nothing, had been done to it since I 
planting. In another cottage garden near, 
this Lily thrives in an open border. Although J 
these Lilies are growing within a quarter of a J 
mile of my garden, 1 have never succeeded 
in growing them, as the disease always cuts 
them off. In the first-named 'garden and 
close to the white was to be seen a long bor¬ 
der of the orange Lily doing equally well. 
There were at least one hundred spikes. I 
noticed these had received no attention for 
many years—in fact, the soil was covered with 
weeds and Grass. In our grounds the com¬ 
mon Martagon is a great success. Some few 
years since I planted a bulb of this in good 
soil in the kitchen garden, and at the end of 
three years the spikes had attained to a 
height of 8 feet, having nearly one hundred 
blooms on a spike, with five spikes to the one 
bulb. This I took up last autumn, and found 
five enormous bulbs close together. Last 
spring, quite early, I obtained three bulbs of 
the white Martagon. These I planted in a 
»roup in a new bed made for Rhododendrons, 
and now, at the close of July, they are in 
bloom. I should he glad if any reader can 
give his experience as to its hardiness. The 
Scarlet Turk's Cap was planted at the same 
time, and by its side, but it does not look 
happy. I have never succeeded with this 
kind. L. testaceuni is now beautiful in an 
ipen border. J. Crook. 


RAISING NEW VARIETIES OF SWEET 
PEAS. 

Each season the display of Sweet Peas made 
by the leading firms at the more important 
exhibitions appears to be larger and more 
comprehensive, and there is the possibility of 
the public getting “too much of a good 
ohing." At the recent show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, at Holland House, one 
grower had some i60 large and handsome 
munches, while others had fully a hundred 
hunches, and very few growers less.than that 
number. It must he admitted that increas¬ 
ing care and attention will be necessary to 
avoid a similarity of names of varieties. 
Many of the newer, as well as the older, 
varieties are so nearly alike that it has lie- 
eome a matter of extreme difficulty to dis¬ 
tinguish many sorts when set up side by side. 
This has become even more pronounced now 
that we are getting so many of the Countess 
Spencer seedlings, with their beautiful waved 
standards. There is a charm about this newer 
type of the flower that seems to appeal to 
ilinost everyone, and now that the colours 
ire varied and the standards are becoming 
ilinost frilled in their character, the waved 
type of the flower is in demand. There iH a 
danger, however, at the present time of the 
.‘aising of the same variety by growers situ¬ 
ated in different parts of the country. There 
has already appeared in different establish¬ 
ments one and the same Sweet Pea, and they 
have each been given a separate and distinct 
name, and distributed to the public as such. 
Each raiser is perfectly honest and straight¬ 
forward in distributing his novelties, and it is 
only after the purchaser has obtained seeds 
of the novelties and grown them that he finds 
two or three sorts bearing distinctive names 
identically the same. This is to be deplored, 
and should he dealt with by the committee of 
the National Sweet Pea Society. Surely they 
can bring forward some scheme whereby the 
purchaser can be protected ! Why not insti- 
tuI:* a register of varieties, the grower who 


first registers a novelty that is subsequently 
found to be in the hands of one or two other 
people to have the right of retaining the name 
given to the flower of his raising. Something 
of the kind should be done, and that speedily. 

To all appearance, trouble has already 
arisen in this respect, and this will increase 
unless means are taken to put the matter in 
order. Growers are already asking what is 
the difference between John Ingman and. 
George Herbert, as represented at the 
National Show and elsewhere? Then there is 
the new white “Spencer.” Mr. H. J. Jones 
last season exhibited his variety as Lady 
Lennard, and another white of the same char¬ 
acter has been distributed ns Ella Dyke. 
What is the difference between these two 
sorts? There are several others, especially in 
the pink colours of the “Spencer” type, that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
separate, nud this trouble is very likely to 
increase—at least, for a few years. We were 
interested in some 138 crosses made last year, 
and the results in the flowering period this 
season have been quite remarkable. Records 
have been kept of the crosses, and the results 
of many of them, although different flowers 
were sometimes used, were exactly the same. 
The varieties of Sweet Peas are limited, and 
owing to the number of raisers using, prob¬ 
ably, the bulk of the best sorts in their 
crosses, it naturally follows that the same 
new sort is raised by different growers in 
places quite remote from each other. The 
only chance of one gaining something abso¬ 
lutely new seems to be to use the pollen of 
any novelty that has some slight variation 
from existing kinds, and to carry out the work 
under glass in the off season, and thus gain 
an advantage of a few months, which would 
be the equivalent of a full season out-of-doors. 

D. B. Crane. 


THREE GOOD PENTSTEMONS. 

The three following Pentstemons are good 
perennials in warm gardens, but are very 
rarely met with : — 

P. campanulatus. - This is given in 
“Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening” as 
bearing flowers “varying in shades of pink, 
dark purple, violet, etc.” I have only two 
forms—namely, the pure white and bright 
crimson. These came from Canon Ella; 
combe’s garden, at Bitton, and are extremely 
pretty plants, growing to a height of 18 inches 
to 2 feet, and producing their charming 
flowers for many weeks. P. campanulatus is 
a native of Mexico. 

P. HETEROPHYLLU8 is one of the most 
charming of the dwarf kinds, growing about 
a foot in height. Its flowers are said in the 
dictionary to be pink or rose-purple, but in 
my plants they are a clear blue. It forms 
neat little bushes with narrow leaves and 
twiggy flower racemes. It is a native of 
California, and should be planted in light 
soil in warm spots where it may enjoy a cer¬ 
tain amount of protection. A group of a 
dozen 4 )r so in the rock garden makes a 
charming display duiing the greater part of 
the summer. 

P. TUBIFLORUS is. apparently, almost un¬ 
known, as it is never alluded to in the gar¬ 
dening press, and no information is given in 
the horticultural dictionaries as to its native 
habitat. It is. however, ft very handsome 
plant, attaining n height of 8 feet or more, 
and bearing branching heads, over a foot 
long, of pure white flowers, each 1 inch in 
length and ? inch in breadth at the mouth. 
A larg* clump with a dozen tall flower-stems 
and numbers of smaller ones ranging in 
height from 1 foot to 2 feet, is an exceedingly 
pretty sight when in full bloom. 

H. W. Fitzhkrbbrt. 


Simple vase plants. For outdoor vases 
during the summer months plants that will 
prove effective with but a minimum share of 
attention are by many preferred, as at that 
time there is so much to do in the garden. 
On this point I wns recently much struck with 
the contents of a large vase in a small sub¬ 
urban garden. Originally about half-a-dozen 
plants of Nasturtiums-the clear yellow and 
bright red-flowered kinds had been planted 
therein, and when I Raw them they formed a 
delightful mass i f tumbling stems, dispos d 
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in quite an informal manner, and plentifully 
sprinkled with their brightly-coloured blos¬ 
soms. Apparently the soil was far from rich, 
and, possibly, at times the water supply 
scanty, which circumstances were favourable 
to ft wealth of blossoms rather than very 
luxuriant foliage. Another vase with a small 
Yucca reourva in the centre, surrounded with 
nothing but Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 
numinuJaria), also struck me as veiy simple 
and effective. The yard long shoots of the 
creeper were studded with its well-known 
golden blossoms. X. 


GROUP OF INCARVILLEA IN THE 
FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Many hardy' plants show various merits and 
beauty, but the new plants that give good and 
distinct effect in the open garden are far from 
numerous. In the hand or on the show bench 
plants that may interest and even charm us, 
make a very poor effect in the open garden. 
We may claim the quality wo seek in these 
Chinese plants, but have so often described the 


best for Carnations, and a rather good, hold¬ 
ing loam, full of fibre and rich withal, would 
have been much better. The dark-coloured 
spots to which you refer are, probably, of a 
fungoid character, and you may remove the 
affected portions and burn them, or syringe 
the plants with sulphur in solution 'mixed 
j with soft soap. You must no.t permit the de¬ 
cayed parts to remain, or a more serious 
attack may await you another season.] 

The nearest approach to a primrose 
Sweet Pea. —For some years past Sweet Pea 
raisers have been trying to get a new variety 
of a yellow or primrese colour, but so far 
they have not been very successful. At the 
recent show of the National Sweet Pea So¬ 
ciety, there were many vases of the rich 
cream, or so-called primrose-coloured Sweet 
Pens, shown in excellent form and condition. 
In some instances the colour was remarkably 
good, and there certainly seemed evidence 
denoting the fact of advance being made. 
One case, however, calls for a special com¬ 
ment, this being in a winning collection, in 
which flowers cf a new Sweet Pea, named 


Part of a group of Incarvillea Delavayf. 


whole family in Gardening that wc need not 
further describe them here. 


NOTES AND HE DUES. 

Carnations diseased —In response to your re 
quest I herewith enclose two complete specimens of 
injured Carnations, and shall esteem it a great favour 
if you will advise me what the disease or diseases 
are. and what is the rimed >? The plants are in a 
light soil Also what is the cause and cure, if any, 
of dark purplish-brown patches on Carnations?— 
H. I.VKIN 

fVVe greatly fear the disease is largely duo 
to indifferent cultivation, and the weakness 
of stem growth and lack of vitality generally 
in the examples received hut strengthen this 
view. We notice in both instances that the 
incision for layering has been made in thin 
and rather old wood, much too far removed 
from the growth. In the case of No. Li, we 
would have made the incision at least 5 inches 
nearer the leafy portion of the stem, where 
its greater size and freshness would have 
rendered material support to the plant when 
rooted. It is quite likely, we think, that the 
length of time so hard a stem took to emit 
root fibres has been the chief cause of the 
troubl*. “Light soil” is by no nr. a ns the 


James Grieve, were represented in magnifi 
cent condition. The blossoms, as exhibited, 
were almost a shade of creamy primrose, and 
stood out very conspicuously in the collec¬ 
tion. The quality of the flowers was good, 
and the vase of blossoms attracted mucli at¬ 
tention. I have not seen the variety cata¬ 
logued, but it was shown in the first prize col¬ 
lection of twenty-four bunches Sweet Peas 
distinct, and is a decided acquisition.—H. A. 

Calceolaria Veltch's Hardy Hybrid. This, 
to which an award of merit was given by the 
floral committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, when shown by Messrs. R. Veitcli 
and Sons. Exeter, is the result of a cross 
between C. herbacea and C. plantaginea. The 
plants grow from 12 inches to 24 inches high, 
the height varying, those having C. plan¬ 
taginea as the seed parent being the taller. 
The blossoms, which are of good size, are 
golden-yellow, spotted crimson in tin* inside*. 
Wc learn that at Exeter the plants have been 
growing outdoors for two years without any 
protection. They have endured 18 degs. of 
frost without any barm.—T. 

This very pretty Calceolaria, which 
was piven an award of merit hv the Povnl 


Horticultural Society on June 25th, bids fair 
to be a thoroughly good garden plant. It was 
exhibited by Messrs. Veitcli, of Exeter, and 
described as a hybrid between the hardy 
Calceolaria plantaginea and a garden variety 
of the herbaceous section. The plants as 
shown were about 18 inches high, the whole 
of the upper portion being a mass of mode¬ 
rate sized flowers of a bright yellow colour. 

It was raised by Messrs. Robert Veitcli, of 
Exeter, and in their nursery there it is said 
to have stood outside without injuiv the last 
two winters, having during that time expen 
cm ed 18 degs. of frost. The last few years 
have given us several hybrid Calceolarias of 
more than average merit, of which may be 
especially mentioned Jeffrey’s Hybrid and 
some pretty and interesting forms raised at 
Kew.—X. ' 

Picking off spent blossoms of the Tuftod 
Pansies. —The cool and moist weather that 
we have been experiencing in the south dur¬ 
ing the present flowering season has enabled 
the Tufted Pansies to produce blossoms of 
ar a t'*r excellence than I have seen for many 
years past. The flowers re¬ 
mind me of those we are ac¬ 
customed to see sent to the 
south by some of our Scotch 
growers. This cooler weather 
in the south has caused a 
slower period of development, 
and this has suited the plants 
ami flowers admirably. At the 
time o t writing my flowers 
never looked better. The 
plants will not long remain 
in this happy condition, even 
supposing this cooler weather 
is likely to be experienced, un- 
1 *ss the sjKMit blossoms are 
removed. Immediately the 
flowers begin to fail, they 
should* be picked off close to 
the stem of the plant—not the 
flowers only, ns so many 
people do. The flower and 
flower-stalk should be removed 
in its entirety, in this way 
concentrating nil the energies 
of the roots on the develop¬ 
ment of a succeeding series of 
buds and flowers. Should 
growers fnil to do this, each 
succeeding series of flowers 
w ill develop a seed pod, and 
so grent is the strain on the 
plants, especially in the case 
of the more freely flowered 
ones, that when this is so they 
immediately begin to deteri¬ 
orate. I have seen cutting- 
h-ds in which young plants 
have flowered freely for a 
period of two to three months, 
and suddenly the plants ap¬ 
peared to be failing. On 
closer observation I have 
found that the spent blossoms 
and seed-pods have not been 
removed, and the plants had become im¬ 
poverished in consequence. It was only after 
the whole of these seed-pods ami spent blos¬ 
soms had been removed that the plants began 
to recover. This treatment, together with 
the weekly hoeing between the rows of plants, 
will encourage the growth and consiclerably 
lengthen the season of bloom.— D. B. C. 

ir The .fteiMlowered Lady’s Bower (Clematis 
\ iticella).—In the estimation of not a few’ 
lovers of hardy climbers this European 
species h a handsomer and more graceful 
plant than a host of the large-flowered 
hybrids and seedlings which have originated 
within the last score years. Most people who 
take an interest in outdoor flowers cannot 
fail to have admired our native Traveller’s 
Joy (C. Vitalba), which in many parts of 
England runs over the hedges and bushes, 
loading them first with its copious clusters of 
white blossoms and afterwards with heaps of 
its feather-tailed, silkv tufts. C. Viticella. 
which is quite as hardy and nearly as vigor¬ 
ous a grower as our native climber, suggests 
what beautiful effects could be easily ob¬ 
tained by planting it near the base cf 
spars *ly fcliaged trees, and allow ing the long 
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shoots to climb at will among the branches. 
A good range of colour is available, as a 
good many shades of blue and red can easily 
be procured from any good nursery. In my 
opinion, however, none exceed in loveliness 
the wild red-flowered type.—T. 

8weet Peas. —Whilst at the great exhibi¬ 
tion of the National Sweet Pea Society the 
chief exhibitors are seedsmen and profes¬ 
sional gardeners, no doubt the best customeis 
of seedsmen are the myriads, literally 
millions, of cottage gardcneis and allotment- 
holders throughout the kingdom, every one 
of whom has imvs or clumps of Sweet Peas. 
In some eases the numbers thus grown in 
cottage gardens are astonishing, and 
though not, as a rule, of the finest varieties, 
and also mostly sown too thiekly, yet some 
cottagers are content only with the best, and 
get from them very robust growth and 
superb flowers. No flower in cultivation is 
more truly really everybody’s flower than is 
the Sweet Pea. In relation to some of the 
newer and, of course, more expensive varie¬ 
ties I have seen occasions in which complaints 
as to mixtures have been justified. Seeds¬ 
men cannot b? entirely responsible for sport¬ 
ing. but most certainly the almost only 
honest way with all the Countess Spencer 
strain is to sell them as mixtures, as then 
no one is deceived.—A. D. 

Shirley Poppies.- The mistake of sowing 
seed too thickly is never more forcibly de¬ 
monstrated than in the case- of Shirtey Pop- 
pica. The seeds are so small that it is an 
easy matter to sow too thickly, and it iu not 
until the seedlings come up that the mistake 
is seen. Then it is that they should be 
thinned, as to leave them simply means that 
there will bs a choking of most of them nt a 
later date, and. instead of fine blosson.o. 
there will be nothing but small, insignificant 
blooms. It is well also to bear in mind that 
nt this time of the year seed quickly germi- 
natcG, and a pinch of seed put in now will 
provide fresh plants and a continuance of 
flowers until well on into autumn.— Towns¬ 
man. 

Lavatera trimeStrlB.-This annual Mal¬ 
low, with its largo Convolvulus-shaped 
flowers of pale rose and glistening white, 
has been a most attractive note in the* flower 
garden during the past, month, the plants 
growing to a height of 3 feet or more, and 
producing a quantity of blossom. It is. how¬ 
ever. when used for indoor decoration that 
the beauties of the plant arc most, apparent. 
Cut at their full 1 ngth after sundown, and 
at once placed in tall vases, the effect of the 
flower sprays is delightful, the attractions of 
which increase for three days, by which time 
all the tightly fold ’d buds will have expanded 
and the satin-pink and white (lowers studded 
tli'* length of the curving sheets. The lasting 
properties of the blossoms are far gr *atei 
than their d dieaev cf petal would lead one tr 
<x;>'ct, and in this respect they oompaic 
very favourably with many of the midsum¬ 
mer flowers whose indoor life is to be 
reckoned by hours rather than bv days. 

Eryngium Ollverlanum. —This is one of 
the most valuable members of this gtntis. 
and should be reen in all good collections. 
Its peculiarly ornamental character is well 
suited to forming bold and striking effects in 
the garden, and when at maturity the flower- 
heads put on their beautiful amethystine- 
blue tint, these plants are equalled only bv 
few. The effect of a group of this plant is 
among the most striking that can bo seen, 
and even before the (lowering stage is reached 
the plants are highly ornamental for the sake 
of their foliage alone. The majority of tin* 
species succeed in a deeply-dug and fairly 
good soil, and may remain several years with¬ 
out disturbance. 

Rayless versus rayed Tufted Pansies .-Pur¬ 
ine' tin* last fifteen years there lias been eon^idi r.tlilr 
advance in Tufted Pansies of the rayle s Mctioii. 
There nr.* a urate and refinement about- the ravhss 
h]o;a>ms which are almost entirely absent from the 
raved t>r pencilled kind*, however total the latter may 
he. In many m tniters, too. llt.un* uf the ravhss 
hinds are very - w eet -et nletl. ami not seldom then 
habit of crowIh o intinit <1 y superior. ITifm t imntel.v, 
the grower of ‘’exhibition Violas" has ef late pus 
seat'd himself of a number of rayle>.4 varietns, and 
these on plaids with a roars • and iinsat isfaetorv 
urowth. In these eases t o rvthine is vat ritb td to 
size ami bloom, and tluir value in the latihn is 
seldom eonsidm d. Oee as ion idly, one eonn s at rnss a 
plant that is goal for the garden as will ;.s for ex¬ 


hibition; hut siieh instances arc all too rare. How¬ 
ever, when Uie rayless and rayed llovu-rs are set up 
for exhibition side by side, or planted for compari¬ 
son in close proximity to one another, the superiority 
of the rayless kinds is most pronouneed. 

Gathering and preserving Cat&nanche 
coerulea — Will you kindly tell me the correct time 
to gather Catananehe ca-rulea, and how to preserve 
it? I gathered some heads a few days ago, which I 
imagined were ready, hut found they closed up unless 
in water, which promptly made them expand again. 

I have always thought that “everlastings’’ should 
lie kept without water, so am at a loss to know how 
to manage, arid do not want to lose my very good 
supply of Catatluni he.-ETHRL PIKE. 

Sauromatum guttatuni in tho open -I saw 
quite a fine plant of this curious lmll> in a Sumy 
garden the oilier day. The bulb v\a . pul into an 
ordinary border and treated as a common perennial. 
The plant had some half-dozen stems of a stout, suc¬ 
culent nature, and carried many line palmate leaves. 
On each stem was a large, dark spat lie. one being 
fully in inches in length. The plant had quite a noble 
appearance, and, whilst when Hist expanding the i 
spat lie; emitted an unpleasant odour, that passed j 
off soon, and when I saw it no unpleasant smell was 
evident. The common Arum, or Nile Lily, so called, 
likes plenty of moisture, and even thrives well in a 
pond; hut Ibis Sauromatum does well i*i ordinary 
garden soil. —D. 

Sowing seeds of perennials It h ml always 
understood how easily many of our hist-known peren¬ 
nials mav he raised from Mid. 'loo often we think 
only of division as a means of increasing them, hut 
raising them from seed shoul I not he lot got ten now. 
The present is a -nitable lime to begin. A cold 
frame is a eonveitjeiit plaee, hut it i* not absolutely 
necessary. Such things as Campanulas, Pvnthrmr.s, 
Delphiniums, (typsophila ale not long in germinal mg, 
and to thus* who have not tried the experiment of 
getting a fresh stock, I venture to suggest sowing 
seed. Let the position lie a sunny one on a border 
free from overhanging trees, and make the soil fine 
before scattering the seeds thinly.- Woodi.astwi k. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


DECORATIVE DISPLAY OF CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

Having received much valuable help in the culture of 
tny Chrysanthemums through the nitidis in G'uur.v 
ini;, and which has enabled me to take several List 
prizes in the amateurs’ seel ion at our local show,may i 
venture to ask if you would further as ist me? I 
am contemplating competing for the decorative dis¬ 
play of Chrysanthemums (as per announcement en¬ 
closed). which is a new feature, aid not having at 
tempted anything of the kind hefoie. should esteem 
it a great favour if you would give me details as to 
the way to make an effective nr rail genu i.t of the 
flowers and foliage? 1 am growing some plants for 
large exhibition blooms, and some of the decorative, 
single and Poi»|M>n kinds. How could muiic or all j 
of these types of the flower he used to best ad¬ 
vantage? W hat kind of foliage, easily < Id-tillable | 
in November, would he most suitable? What kind i 
>f vases would he necessary, and how many to lill a 
table 4 feet by I feet, which would idal.d Lack to a 
.Villi? It; ha up Weston. 

[Your id**n of the kinds or ty|>« n of the | 
flower to us-e is quite correct. A ** decora¬ 
tive ” display should embrace all types or 
as maiiv as possible- of the Chrysanthemum. | 
Large and attractive blooms are needed, ami 
freely flowered sprays, as well as disbudded 
blossoms of the Pompons, singles, and the j 
;uia!l *r. hut freely flowered, .Japanese kinds, 
diould each he used. Tall vases should 
occupy the background of the arrangement, 
and w * would rather use thus) of trum¬ 
pet. shape than any others. A large vase 
should h* well elevated ill the centre at the 
hack, with two others of less size- one placed 
at either side of the table, at the back also, 
and 0 inches to H inches lower than the centre 
vase. Vases of varying size should be nr- 
rang d immediately below the Vases at the 
bark of the group, sloping down gradually 
and finishing off in front with small glasses 
capable of holding one large flower, or half-a- 
dozen blossoms of the Pompons or single*. 
As far as possible, let each receptacle contain 
one type of flower, and if there is a sufficient 
quantity of flowers available, arrange one 
variety only in each vase. The dhplay is 
much more effective in this way. as good and 
distinct flowers of clear and striking colours 
are by far the b st. Most, impnitai.t of all, 
ilo not crowd the flowers. L**t each blossom 
speak for itself, and adjust it so that all \Ls 
good points may he seen with little or no 
troiibh*. The large V ;ise in tie* e. litre at the 
back of the table should be till ’d with some¬ 
thing • ! rikiilg. and at int: i \ at-; in the arrang * 
llieiil gt ml and < ITm live pi ns of c.teiir 
should, ns far as possible. • hind out in stiik 
ing (outlast to those immediately round 
about them. Tin* single flowered sorts should 
help you immensely, and if the .prays of blos¬ 
soms be but partially disbudded, you will 
make a far prettier display than if they woe 


rigidly disbudded, as so mHiiy exhibitors are 
prone to do. 

Should you prefer to use Bamboo stands 
for the back row instead of vases, you will 
find them much easier of arrangement, and, 
possibly, more effective. They may be 
“dressed” to one side quickly, a tall stand 
should be placed in the centre of the back 
row, and two others of less height —cne on 
either side. Vases, as in the original sugger.- 
tion, should occupy the foreground. Of 
hardy foliage usually available in early No¬ 
vember is the following: Fresh growths rf 
nic.-ly tanned Scarlet Oak, Ampelopsis in 
variety, ((domed Bracken, Berberis in 
variety.., and quite a number of pretty things 
that a ramble through a country liinc will 
give an abundant supply of. Of greenhouse 
foliage, select bright green fronds of the 
Asparagus in variety. Ferns, Selaginellas in 
variety, and a good supply of stately spikes 
of the better Grasses, which should be 
gathered in the summer and carefully dried.] 


NOTES ANT) ItEPLIES. 

Feeding Chrysanthemums. - Many 

growers appear to he under the impression 
that feeding should not commence until the 
buds have been retained. Growers should 
commence to feed their Chrysanthemums 
just wlii'ii the roots seem to have got w II 
I hold of the soil, and give evidence of this 
j fact by the soil quickly drying. Few grow an 
j appear to be nware of the drain the vigoioir. 

I roots are upon the small quantity cf soil 
j stored in the flowering pot, and unless incur ■ 

| he taken to supplement the supply of food by 
[ the frequent, application of liquid-manure in 
j one form nr another, the plants very quickly 
; begin to show signs of deterioration. Of 
l course, no one would think of giving strong 
1 doses to commence with, as by doing so dam¬ 
age to tlu* surface roots would soon take place, 
and the plants receive a check from which 
they would, piobaly, never recover. It is a 
good plan to begin with soot-water, ami 
plaids that are quite dry at the roots should 
first he watered with clear water until tluv 
had got accustomed to the soot water, whe n 
this should be regularly supplied. Soot- 
water i; mad * by putting five pecks of soot, 
in a bag and immersing this in 100 gallons of 
w ater. Those w hose demands are loss heavy 
may place one peck of soot in 20 gallons of 
water, and so on in proportion. Let the 
soot soak for fullv 24 horns before using the 
Soot - water. Fowl-manure may be used in the 
same proportions, but. the plants must be 
gradually inured to its use bv giving a weaker 
application in the first, few instances. Guano 
is a most potent manure, and should he used 
cautiously. Two p cks in 60 gallons of water 
make an excellent plant food, hut this must 
not he applied until the latter part of August 
in most collections.- C. A. II. 

Somo of the earliest varieties to flower. 

The early-flowering Chrysanthemums hav * 
i come into bloom with a rush. We do not 
want Chrysanthemums in bloom for quite 
another month, an there are so many hardy 
flowers to keep the garden gay for a 
long time to come. Some of the earliest 
kinds now in flower among the Japanese are 
the following: Kitty, a free flowering plant, 
with a dense, compact habit, bearing flowers 
of a bright pink colour. This is a dwarf and 
| sturdy plant, possessing a very strong consti- 
j tut ion. and continues in bloom for quite a 
long period. Louis Lcmairo is a rosy-bronze 
! sport from Mons. Gustavo Grunerwahl. and 
tin* flowers, being of good colour and form, 

■ do not appear to be out of place at thin 
I period. Goacher’s Crimson is full of buds, 
i and promises to oome into flower very soon. 

There are several other Japanese sorts that 
I will be scon in blossom in a short time. 

! Pmrcy's Seedling, thnt fine old bronze- 
I coloured Pompon sort, is doing extremely 
j well just now. Tin* plants are assuming 
I bug* proportions, making splendid bushes, 

I and some of the buds art* already showing 
i i olntir. Sultci’s Early Blush, too. will noon 
b* in bloom. Th * Chrysanthemums, after 
j all. mav stand us in good stead this year, 
i especially should we have a bright autumn 
sea•:on. when the richness and varied char¬ 
acter of their colours never fail to interest 
and pl*as*. C. A. II. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CARNATIONS AND PINKS FOR VASES. 
Nothing can bo more beautiful or more 
effective for vases than these popular and 
very charming flowers, and just at present 
they are in such great abundance and such 
infinite variety that an endless succession of 
pleasing arrangements can be secured with 
very little trouble, for these useful blossoms 
are very easy to arrange. In cutting Carna¬ 
tions care should be taken to select blooms 
on long stems, to see that the said blooms 
are quite fresh, and to exercise discrimina¬ 
tion in the matter of the colours chosen. No 
foliage looks so well with them as their own, 
and the custom of using this need not become 
extravagant, ns with proper attention to the 
ends of the stalks the slips may lie made to 
last three weeks or even more. The numer¬ 
ous varieties of the fancy Grasses are 
peculiarly well suited to mix with Carnations, 
especially Lagurus ovatus, Briza minima, 
Agrostis puichella, A. nebu- 
losa, and Eragrostis elc- 
gans. The use of flower- 
buds is also to be recom¬ 
mended, and these, as well 
as the shoots, can be taken 
from single seedlings, thus 
saving the choicer varieties. 

I have before m£ as I write 
a dull green Fern-pot of 
Devon pottery in quaint de¬ 
sign filled with blooms of a 
seedling very similar in 
colour and habit to Mrs. 

Reynolds Hole, loosely ar¬ 
ranged with its own foliage 
and cloudy plumes of Agros¬ 
tis nebulosa. The effect is 
charming. 

In the successful arrange¬ 
ment of flowers for house 
decoration a great deal de¬ 
pends on the vase or pot. 

Broadly speaking, coloured 
glass vases are an abomina¬ 
tion. Venetian and Bohe¬ 
mian glasses are, of course, 
exceptions, also certain 
examples in delicate shades 
of yellow and green. The 
cheap and nasty articles in 
vivid reds, blues, and un¬ 
healthy - looking mixtures 
are quite fatal to the beauty 
of any flowers placed there¬ 
in. In my opinion, nothing 
can beat good clear glass or 
artistic pottery in subdued 
tints. In a glass vase I have 
just arranged a number of 
scarlet Carnations, judi¬ 
ciously mixed with white 
ones, this little group being 
intended for a dark corner, 
which it now brightens suc¬ 
cessfully. For cutting, the 
singles are by no meuns to 
be despised, ‘ and a pretty 
combination consists of a 
pink and white single mixed 
with Germania. Another very favourite I 
mixture is Uriah Pike, or a similar maroon- 
coloured flower, with Mrs. Leopold de Roth¬ 
schild or a similar Pink. As a rule I prefer 
the fancy varieties to be arranged by them¬ 
selves ; the seifs are by far the best for 
mixed arrangements and’ then the most ele¬ 
gant effects can be obtained by using two 
varieties only ; three or more different kinds 
will almost inevitably give a garish effect. 

_ G. A. 


viewed under ordinary conditions in day¬ 
light, but when seen under artificial light 
they are then much more effective; and if the 
arrangement of the flowers is done in an 
artistic manner, the effect is indescribably 
beautiful. Wild Grasses and the sprays of 
Gypsophila or Omphalodes linifolia associate 
well with Sweet Peas, and some exceedingly 
pretty effects can be produced with their aid, 
always provided the arrangement is carried 
out with a light hand. Some useful con¬ 
trivances I have used for arranging Sweet 
Peas in this season are circular glass discs 
about 1 inch in depth, and varying from 
2.J inches to 3.J inches in diameter. These 
discs are perforated with holes \ inch in dia¬ 
meter, and distant from each other \ inch. 
To enable the flowers to obtain the neces¬ 
sary amount of moisture, the discs fit into 
glass saucers, which, if half-filled with water, 
will keep flowers fresh for three or four 
hours in the hottest of rooms. If necessary, 
three or four flower-stems or flowers and 
Grasses, as the case may be, can be inserted 


Cut. flowers of Carnations in a vase. 


in each hole, if desired. In ahy ease, once 
the arrangement is completed, nothing short 
of upsetting the saucers can cause any dis¬ 
arrangement. The flowers can also be made 
to look far more natural in these contrivances 
than in any ordinary vase ; and, as both the 
saucers and discs are of clear glass, they are 
unobtrusive on a white cloth, and can be 
used for arranging other flowers in besides 
Sweet Peas.—A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Pea Cladys Unwin.— Among the 
numerous varieties of Sweet Peas now in 
cultivation, the one named above is, I think, 
the loveliest of all for dinner-table decora¬ 
tion. There are, of course, other varieties, 
w r hose colours are beautiful and attractive, 
but in my opinion they lack that lovely soft 
shade which renders Gladys Unwin i 
charming for the purpose named. The 
robust, handsomely formed, soft pink flowers 


of this variety 


arejQiost attractive when 

v Google 
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Sowing Honesty seed -The time when the pods 
may be gathered is also the time when seed should 
he got in. Seed may he sown on ^uiy sunny border 
of light soil, prieking the plants out as soon as ready, 
and getting them into their quarters for blooming by 
the autumn.—L kaiil'Kst. 

Cobsea scandens in the open, keeping (A. J. 

Canon ).—This is quite safe in an unheated house, 
and in your district (Bournemouth) ought to live dur¬ 
ing the winter, more especially as you sav the posi¬ 
tion is well protected. You might put a little loose 
litter or Cocoa-fibre over the roots. Cover over the 
roots of the Eoeremocarpus during the winter, and 
no harm will mine to it. The Bignonia is quite bred . 
and will not be injured in any way. 


VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES FOR WINTER. 
Where Tomatoes arc wanted for salads or 
for using uncooked throughout the year, the 
preparation of young plants for fruiting dur¬ 
ing early winter must now be taken in band, 
as it will not do to depend on laggard fruits 
which are picked from the outdoor plants 
while still unripe, and coloured up under glass 
after being picked, as such fruits, though 
valuable for cooking, are generally insipid and 
flavourless, or badlv flavoured. Even where 
the cultivation of Tomatoes goes on under 
glass throughout the year, it is no uncommon 
thing to find that those grown for winter are 
under-sized and not so good as they might 
be ; not because they are of a naturally small 
variety, but because they are the fag-eiul of a 
crop borne by plants which have already 
carried and ripened many fruits, and become 
somewhat starved in the process. My experi¬ 
ence is that plants raised from seed sown now 
will be much more satisfactory than any 
such, as there is still time to get. a nice set 
of fruit before the days get short and the sun 
loses much of its power. and such plants are 
well suited for growing in narrow' pits where 
there is not much room for great length of 
stem. 

The production of winter Tomatoes some¬ 
times gives considerable trouble, especially 
in places where fogs are prevalent or where 
the houses are badly ventilated, or low- 
pitched structures deficient of light. In such 
places the only chance of success is to get 
the plants established in their fruiting pots 
or boxes, and the fruit set early, governing 
the season of ripening by judicious manage¬ 
ment of the heating arrangements, always re¬ 
membering that Tomatoes will resent any un¬ 
due forcing in winter. Those who are* for¬ 
tunate enough to have very light and well- 
ventilated houses—especially if theso are well 
above the fog line, will escape many of the 
difficulties which be««*t less fortunate growers. 
There will be no difficulty in keeping plants 
raised now- sturdy from the first, and this is 
the most important point which the grower 
has to bear in mind. Heed, if sown in the 
usual way thinly in pots or pans, and 

stood in a little gentle heat—will soon ger¬ 
minate. The seedlings should be potted off 
into 3-inch pots, from which they will require 
one shift before being finally potted into the 
fruiting size—9 inches, or planted in narrow 
boxes. Grow on from the first in full sun, 
with the pots stood thinly on a cool bottom 
of coal-ashes. I like to give the final shift 
just when the first bunch of flowers shows, 
as if left later than this the plants do not get 
re-established before the blossoms open, and 
these will then drop off instead of setting. 
For soil nothing rich should be used, but I 
like to give a liberal quantity of mortar 
rubble at the final shift, this keeping the 
soil sweet and the plants healthy. Plants 
mav also be raised from cuttings struck now 
and treated afterwards as recommended for 
seedlings, but I prefer seedling*, as I find 
them quite ns free fruiting, swelling their 
fruits more kindly and being less trouble¬ 
some throughout. P. 


DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 

Is it right to take half the lower leaves of Tomatoes 
oil when they have set three hunches of fruit? My 
employer says it is the worst thine that can he done. 
My object in doing so was to let the sun in. and nl.-o 
that all the strength should go to the fruit.—Q uery. 

[Cutting the leaves from Tomato plants, 
although necessary under certain conditions, 
should not be practised by rule-of-thumb. 
The foliage acts as a channel for conducting 
the sap to the fruit, although in cases of extra 
luxuriance the leaves assimilate the whole of 
the nourishment, and the fruit", even though 
it may set. usually fails to swell. On ram¬ 
pant plants partial defoliation is beneficial, 
cutting every alternate leaf half way three 
parts of the way up the plants, serving those 
that are left entire in the same manner in 
ten days' time ; this will check growth gener¬ 
ally, rendering the formation of fruitful 
trusses of flower more probable. When, 
however, the plants make only a normal 
growth and fruit freely, the less the knife is 
used amongst the foliage the better, as it 
OriginarlTom 
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should be borne in mind that, in addition to 
supplying the fruit with food, it nets as a 
protection against hot sun, the latter some¬ 
times burning or blistering the fruit when 
growing on extra hot south walls, soni ' sorts 
taking harm sooner than others. As autumn 
approaches and the fruit has swelled to its 
fullest, relieving the plants of leaves which 
hang immediately over the fruit is often im¬ 
perative in order to give it a chance of ripen¬ 
ing before frost sets in ; indeed, some good 
growers then use the knife somewhat freely, 
their contention being that as the laying on 
of pulp has ceased, maturation by l*af de¬ 
foliation is warrantable. This, of eourse. 
refers to open-air plants. The best way of 
guarding against excessive leafage and of re¬ 
ducing the need of defoliation to a minimum 
is to grow the plants in a manure free soil 
from the first, and to assist with stimulants 
after the fruit is set.] 


XOTES AX1) ItEEUES . 


Tomatoes under gla88. There i.; a {tool- 
prospect this season for outdoor Tomatoes, 
and this will make the indoor crop more pro¬ 
fitable. The price now is higher than is 
usual at this season, and everything possible 
should he done to keep the indoor plants 
healthy and well nourished. Where the plants 
are hearing heavily, a top dressing will lie 
found useful, and will give the necessary fillip 
to the ewelling fruit. In my view, it is bet¬ 
ter than strong liquid stimulants. The roots 
work into the top dressing, and are much 
benefited thereby. It saves labour in water 
ing. ao it holds up the moisture just where 
it is wanted. Constant watering is not good 
for anything. Let the plants find the food 
in the soil, and they will benefit from the 
effort of searching for it. Incessant watering 
cracks and spoils the fruits. We find Moss 
litter manure very useful as a mulch. 

Endives will never take the place of Let¬ 
tuce ; yet, proving much hardier, they are in¬ 
dispensable where salads are in daily request 
during winter and early spring, as a few 
leaves, when blanched, certainly add to 
the salad-bowl, along with the greener Laves 
of the Lettuce. I like to make two or three 
sowings from the first week in July up to the 
second week in August, transplanting the 
seedlings, when fit., 15 inches apart each way. 
The drills should he well moistened a few 
hours before sowing, and a piece of ground 
rlpared of Potatoes will form a suitable site. 
For early work I prefer the Moss-curled En¬ 
dive, as this does not, as a rule, withstand 
our winters so well as the Round or Broad- 
Laved varieties. Unlike Lettuces, Endives 
do not blanch unless they are kept dark, mi 
that some means must he adopted to do this, 
which is a simple matter while in the ground. 
Cover each plant with an 8 inch flower-pot. 
after placing a piece of rafliu around the outer 
leaves, treating the required number each 
week. When hard frost threatens, the plants 
must be taken up carefully and placed in a 
dark shed, cellar, or a * Mushroom-house, 
where blanching will take place in about a 
fortnight. Thos-a who have orchard houses, 
brick-pits, or similar structuies, may lift the 
entire stock, and afford shelter in severe win¬ 
ters, and by introducing a few plants weekly 
into either of such places as above mentioned 
a regular supply can he kept up. Slugs are 
not so partial to Endive as they are to Let¬ 
tuce. J. Mayne, IJivtnn. 

Kitchen garden notes for autumn.- 

Those who have had many years’ experience 
in supplying the daily wants of a private 
family know how desirable it is to have suf¬ 
ficient green crops to carry on till the next 
midsummer. I would advise all to sow 
Spinach at two or three different times be¬ 
tween the end of July and Michaelmns-dav. 
Frequently the season varies so much that a 
single sowing may disappoint. Nothing wns 
more useful during March and early April 
than Chou dj Burghley, sown at the eh :<:» of 
June. Last year Broccoli (late kinds) plan¬ 
ted late gave better results than large, eoars\ 
early - planted ones. Sprouting Broccoli 
planted during the first half of August was 
the best. Those not having much spat e may 
often prick out a few plants, planting them 
when Potatoes, etc., are taken up. Lettuces 
should be planted under warm walls to earn 
on till the new yeaj^~-DOE0ET. 
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Conservatory. —Sow Mignonette in f)-inch 
or 6-ineli pots for autumn flowering in equal 
parts good loam and leaf-mould, with a litile 
old cow-manure, if available, adding a little 
old mortar, soot, and sand to keep tiro stuff 
open and sweet. Drain the pots well, and 
ram the soil firm ; sow the seeds thinly, place 
in a cold-frame very freely ventilated, as we 
only want to keep off heavy rains. When 
the young plants are up, thin to five in each 
pot. Pot Frecsias as soon as tie* bulbs come 
to hand, about, ten or twelve in a f> inch 
pot. and place iu cold-frame, with the lights 
off for the present. The earliest Narcissi 
should soon he potted, if early flowers arc 
wanted. The old double Daffodil is one of 
the earliest to bloom, and, if potted now, 
will he in flower at Christmas, with only 
moderate forcing. The Chimney Campanula 
(C. pyramidulis) will soon be coming into 
flower, and will he useful in a euol conserva¬ 
tory. This may he propagated either* by 
division of the root crowns or from seeds 
sown iu May. 'The strongest plants will 
flower the second year, if well managed. 
There should he no lark of floweis now, and 
among the odds and ends of things which in¬ 
spire interest are Gloxinias. Achimeu. s. mid 
Streptor rrpi. Lilies also will he abundant 
now, especially L. uuratmn and L. lanci 
folium. Climbers should not he permitted 
to form too dense a canopy, as tin* days are 
now shortening, and more light will he 
wanted. Any painting required in glass 
structured should he done now, whilst the 
plants may safely he placed ontsid *. hut we 
find the conservatory always a diflicidt house 
to arrange for painting inside, and have 
generally had such done in winter, wln-n the 
climbers are pruned hack. Such things as 
Camellias and other permanent plants in the 
hordeis can he covered with tiffany or can 
vas. hut very often a good wash with soap 
and warm water will take the plate of paint 
inside, and n good washing should be given 
once or twice a year, anyway. Liquid-manure 
may he given to everything which has filled 
the pots with roots, and all well-rooted plants 
in the border may have it also. Dead leaves 
or faded floweis should he removed at sight. 
Look closely after the watt ring. The house 
should not he closed. 

8tOVC. This is a ripening time for flower¬ 
ing plants, and. therefore, for the present 
ventilation ma\ be free. There are. of course, 
always flowers in the stove where a fairly 
good collection of plants is grown. At the 
present time the limit# should he bright 
with Allainaudas. Ch-rod mlrons. Hibiscus. 
Ixoras, and Kondeletia sp->« iosji major is 
nearly always in flower. Strelitzia Regime, 
a curious old plant, rather rare, except in 
old fashioned gardens, i ;. or should be. in 
flower now, and the Torenias in sev ral 
varieties are bright now . T. nsiatica is a free- 
growing purple flowered basket plant. It is 
an old plant, but is very effective iu a 
basket, as is also lluss-dlia juueea, another 
old plant which lias pretty well disappeared. 
Some day these old things will come out 
again, and he made a fins of. Many of the 
old plants that were grown well foity or fifty 
years ago are superior to tin* {limits grown 
now. 

Early vinery. Any Grapes left ill tili - 

house may he cut with 6 inches or 8 inches of 
wood, bottled, and placed in a cool room. 
Ripe Grapes which are left hanging on the 
Vines should he shaded after so much dull 
weather, or they will h se colour and fresh 
ness* This is the time when wasps usually 
make their appearance, and. if permitted to 
enter the house, they will soon do much dam¬ 
age. for they are good judges of fruit, and 
begin upon the best first. The best course 
is to keep them out In tacking tiffany or can¬ 
vas over the open light*. The ventilators 
may be left open now till the Grapes are cut. 
Where possible. < loan straw should lie placed 
over the inside 1 .order*, to dock evaporation 
and keep down dust. After the Grains ar* 
all cut. give all the air possible, and 
thoroughly wash the foliage. 

Orchard-house. —As fast as the fruits arc 
' gathered place the trees outside. Where 


Cherries are grown in pots, even the late 
varieties will now have been gathered, or, at 
least, will he ripe. There must he no neglect 
in the watering, or the roots will suffer. If 
any of the trees require repotting, sonic 
good loam should he secured with the fibre ill 
it. and kept m readiness for repotting or top¬ 
dressing in September. Those which do not 
require larger puts should have a good deal 
of the old soil picked out. the space filled up 
with fresh compost, and made firm. Late 
Peaches should have all the ventilation pos¬ 
sible now, and not too much water when the 
fruits are ripening. 

Propagating bedding-plants. - This has 
to he done as opportunity serves, and cut¬ 
tings can he obtained, especially as regards 
Pelargoniums l mil assuming tin* plan for 
next season’s planting has been thought over, 
and a calculation as to stock required worked 
out. Many gardeners have their hands tied 
because tiny cannot cut tin* plants in the 
beds just yet, ami in such cases some of tin* 
old plants have to be potted up or boxed 
later. Cut tings will strike with more cer¬ 
tainty now than lat* r. All the soft things, 
such as Heliotropes, Verbenas, fie., will Im 
placed in a frame and kept close, except for 
an hour or two in the morning, ami a thin 
shade used in blight sunshine. Cuttings 
may he rooted in boxes, pots, or pans. Wle*ii 
1 have been short of space 1 have used boxes, 
and when there was plenty of shelf-room 
near tin* gl.v-s placed the cuttings in h inch 
pots. Pdaigt niuiii cuttings do best in the 
open air. and it is best not to crowd the 
cut tings in the pot* or boxes. They will keep 
best through the. winter if rooted in sandy 
oil made firm. If very light stuff is used, 
they dry quicklv, the- growth runs up weakly, 
and they are not so satisfactory. Pelar¬ 
gonium cuttings should not be over water'd. 

Cold-frames. These will If* very us-ful 
for many purp« >< .. cspmtally for growing 
Cyclamens, Cim raiias. Cahvolai i is, and 
Primulas. They should, if poss.ibh*. I> • 
turned round to face tin* noiili. to obviate so 
much shading. All kinds of plants may I; * 
struck iu cold-frames, ex<ept. Pelargoniums, 
which are better outside ; and. of eours *, 
stove {limits must have warmth in the bi*l. 
to eueourag * root formation. Usually spare 
frames are filled with Cucumbers, which do 
well in them. 

Outdoor garden. After so much cold, 
damp weather, if we get hot. bright sun¬ 
shine. things in the borders will want help, 
to counteract the heat and drought. If you 
cannot mulch with manure, keep the surface 
loose by hoeing. To keep Roses in condition, 
and help late blooms, giv-* liquid-manure 
Iw ie • a week, mid stir up (lie sm faie earlv 
next morning, alter wat -ring. Tin* same 
treatment will suit Sweet Peas mid all other 
plants trow prodm ing flowers or approaching 
that condition. Madonna Lilies, if mi;v*d 
at all, should have attention as scon as the 
flower stems have ripened, but if the plants 
are doing well do not move them. H niero 
• all is auraiitu.ua major makes a striking 
group in tin* border, ami Ur* flowers ar * inoi * 
lasting than in the type. Plants of this me 
now getting cheaper. Another useful yellow 
plant for cutting will be found in Rudhcckia 
iaciniatn flore-pleno, formerly called Golden 
Glow. Thera are some very big things now 
in Chrysanthemum leucmitheinum (Moon 
Daisies). Mrs. Charles Lothian Bell has 
very large flowers. These Moon Daisies 
should be grown thinly and divided often, as 
they grow strongly. The old autumn-flower¬ 
ing variety, uligiiiosum. if grown in sheltered 
places, is useful for cutting in October, as 
the wind soon spoils it. 

Fruit garden.— Give liquid-manure to 
alpine Strawberries, but let it be clear. 
Forced Strawberries that were planted for a 
late crop will soon he showing bloom. Re¬ 
move all runners, mid water, if dry. A mulch 
of litter will lie necessary to keep the fruit 
clean. In every garden where the Goose¬ 
berries are free from disease, all hushes re¬ 
quired should he propagated at home, as it is 
risky buying young Gooseberry bushes now. 
Those who have charge of large private gar¬ 
dens in the country ought to keep free from 
it. but in suburban gardens, unless great ear * 
is used, the disease may spread in the same 
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way as the American blight is spreading ill 
the suburbs. The best way to deal with 
American blight now is to keep a small brush 
and a wide-mouthed bottle of paraffin handy, 
and touch up all the white, fluffy spots. 
Winter dressing alone will not suffice, as the 
insects retire to the roots when cold weather 
eomee. Continue the summer pruning, and 
if the weather comes hot and dry, use the 
hose or the garden engine. Trees on warm, 
south walls may require water, but early 
Peaches ripening will not require water, as 
it will injure the flavour. Remove surplus 
shoots from Raspberries and Logan Berries. 
Autumn-bearing Raspberries should have 
support to keep the fruit off the ground. 

, Vegetable garden.- Fetch up all arrears 
of planting. In most places the late planted 
Broccoli and other greens often fail, but 
where the plants were pricked out and are 
now strong, if moved with care they will sue 
eeed. They must be well watered till the 
roots get to work. Sow Turnips freely; 
also salading of all kinds. It is better to 
sow these little and often. Some of the 
plants may be left to develop in the seed-bed. 
merely thinning them to 10 inches or 
12 inches. There is much value in a couple 
of inches of short manure as a mulch. Make 
up Mushroom-beds in the open air in a cool, 
shady spot. The ridge form is suitable for 
open-air beds. If the manure is fresh, mix 
with it about a fourth or fifth part of good 
loam, blending the whole together. This 
saves time, and there is less danger of over 
heating. Beds in bearing must have water 
when required. A tablespoonful of salt in 
each gallon of water will have a stimulating 
effect. Gather all pods from Peas and Beans 
ns soon as large enough. This will give the 
plants time to produce a second crop. Plant 
an early kind of dwarf French or Kidney 
Bean on the warm border. These will bear 
late, and may be protected if there is frost. 

15. Hobday. 

THE COKING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

August 12th .—Dwarf Briers ore being 
budded close to the soil. If the bark does 
not work freely, a little soil is removed from 
the base, to find soft, plinblc bark. Sowed 
seeds of Centaurea ragusina. This is a very 
useful white-folinged plant, and suitable for 
edgings to large beds. Seeds sown now in 
pots or boxes will make good plants in spring. 
Cuttings of various plants are now being put 
in. Myrtles will root now under the north 
wall in sandy soil kept moist. 

August 13th .—Made a further sowing of 
Cabbage seeds. Faded flowers are removed 
from Roses, and liquid manure given freely 
to help late blooms. Strong Roses in 5-iiicii 
pots that w'ere grafted early nave been shifted 
into 6 inch pots for autumn and early winter 
flowering, and plunged in a leaf-bed outside. 
The tie3 have been loosened on the earlv- 
budded standard Briers. All newly-planted 
Strawberries are watered, and the surface 
mulched with short manure. 

August lJjfth.— Azaleas and other hard- 
wooded plants are now in a sheltered place 
outside ; watering and syringing are well 
looked after. Second crown-buds of Chrys¬ 
anthemums which show after this date will 
be secured. Liquid manure will be given to 
plants which have filled the pots with roots. 
Made a sowing of several kinds of Onions, in¬ 
cluding Ailsa Craig and Magnum Bonum. 
Put in a lot of cuttings of Ivies and Golden¬ 
leaved Euonymus. 

August 15th .—Pulled up Onions and laid 
them out to harvest. Shallots and Garlic 
have also been treated in a similar way. 
Several large evergreens have been prepared 
for moving next year by digging a trench 
round, 2£ feet from the stem, cutting the roots 
to cause new fibres to start into grow th. We 
have never had a failure with trees or shrubs 
so prepared. Pricked off Pansies, Violas, 
and other hardy plants raised from seeds. 

August 10th .—Insects on Plum-trees have 
been dealt with by spraying with an insecti¬ 
cide. Mulched several beds of Asters with 
old Mushroom manure. Made up several 
Mushroom-beds outside, and 1 
cleaned and li mew ashed thsiiF' of 
Digitized by 


house, to be ready for work next month. We 
are relying at present upon outside beds. 
Sowed a Jot of Fern spores of various kinds, 
freshly gathered from plants in cool-house. 

AuguA 17th.— Shifted on young Palms, 
chiefly Kentias. Re-arranged conservatory, 
filling up with Celosias, Balsams, and other 
tilings coming into bloom. Filled baskets 
with Asparagus Sprengeri and A. plumosus. 
Ail flower-buds are pinched off Zonal Pelar- 

f oniums intended for flowering in winter. 

'otted off a lot of seedling Clivias. Older 
plants have been placed outside to rest and 
ripen. Repotted earliest Arum Lilies and 
placed on a coal-ash-bed in open position. 


Fruit Ranching In Canada. -Wunt<><i, a few 
ftuporlor young Britishers, with at least £20 en<h, to dear 
the land and earn their own 10-acre ranches. High wages, 
good society, and excellent climate. Apply—" Ranchiku, ' 
earo of British E. T. C. Society, Newington, Liverpool. 


LAW AND OUSTOM. 

DAMAGE TO GARDENS AND GARDEN 
FENCES. 

The time of year is now’ coming on when 
the owners of gardens experience lo. ; ,s nnd in¬ 
jury at the hands of the cheap tripper and 
the marauder under various types, and a 
short article explanatory of the law* on the 
subject may. therefore, be appropriate at this 
season. It is a general principle of law that 
every man has a right to do whatever ho 
thinks fit to protect his own property, so long 
as he does not interfere with the legal rights 
of his neighbours. It may ha said that there 
are two ways in which damage may Ik* done 
one is deliberate and wilful injury, such as 
persons of the cheap tripper type commit, 
and the other consists of mischief done by a 
man in the belief that he is entitled to do 
such damage. As an example of the last men¬ 
tioned form of damage may be instanced the 
case of a man who is annoyed by the fact 
that his neighbour has allowed his trees or 
hedge to grow up to an unreasonable height; 
the person who is complaining may go ami 
cut the hedge under the mistaken belief that 
he is entitled to do so, whereas lie is only 
legally entitled to cut such portions of tin* 
overhanging trees or hedge as actually come 
over his own garden, and he is not entitled 
to cut the toppings. Even in this ease he 
must be careful what he docs, became the 
act may become malicious if it is shown that 
more damage lu*.» been wilfully done than'is 
necessary to assert the legal claim or right. 

The whole subject of wilful damage is dealt 
with by the Malicious Damage Act. 1861, 
under the provisions of which all damage 
done wilfully or maliciously to property of 
any sort* whether it be public property or 
private property, is punishable by fines or im¬ 
prisonment, as the case may be. By “inali 
ciousness” is understood deliberate intention 
w ith knowledge of wrong - doing, as dis¬ 
tinguished from innocence or accident. There 
must, be something deliberately done or in¬ 
tended to have been done, without lawful 
excuse. 

It should be clearly understood that it is 
not necessary, in order to sustain a convic¬ 
tion under this Act, that there should be 
proved malice towards or intention to dam¬ 
age the owner of the property. All that is 
necessary to prove is that the act in question 
has been done wilfully and with the know¬ 
ledge that it would cause damage. 

It is also a general principle that where a 
man commits an unlawful act and there are 
no circumstances which will justify the act. 
the law will presume that the man acted 
knowingly, ana with deliberate intention of 
producing the consequence which he did pro¬ 
duce. A former Lord Chief Justice has laid 
it down that no man can shelter himself from 
punishment on the ground that the mischief 
he committed was wid r in its con sequence 
than he originally intended. Thus. supp< sing 
a man to deliberately set fire to Grass, in¬ 
tending only to burn a small area, and that 
the fire should extend to a wood and burn 
down the trees contrary to what the man ex¬ 
pected would, and intended should, happen, 
he will, nevertheless, be liable. 

The Act provides (Section 25) that "whoso¬ 
ever shall unlawfully and maliciously cut, 
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pluck, throw down, or in any way destroy 
any fence of any description whatsoever, or 
any wall, stile, or gate, or any part thereof, 
shall be liable, on conviction, to Ik* fined £5 
for the first offence. 1 mm ides paying the cost 
of the damage done, and for the second offence 
to undergo twelve months’ hard labour.” 

By Section 23 special provision is made for 
protecting gardens: “Whosoever shall un¬ 
lawfully and maliciously destroy or damage, 
with intent to destroy, any plant, root, fruit, 
or vegetable product growing in a garden, 
orchard, nurs-crv, hot house, greenhouse, or 
conservatory, shall b* liable to pay the 
amount of damage, and to be fined not more 
than £20, or to be scut to prison for six 
months, with hard labour.” Heavier penal¬ 
ties are provided for second and subsequent 
offences. 

Section 24 deals with plants, etc., growing 
elsewhere than in gardens. It provides that 
"whosoever shall unlawfully and malieiously 
destroy or damage, with intent to destroy, 
any cultivated root or plant used for the food 
of man, or beast, or for medicine, or for dis¬ 
tilling, or for dyeing, or for or in the course 
of any manufaeture, and growing on any land, 
open or enclosed, not being a garden, 
orchard, or nursery ground, shall Ik* liable to 
one month’s imprisonment, or a fine of 20s., 
in addition to paying the cost, and for a sub 
sequent offence may be sent to prison for six 
months, with hard labour.” 

Sections 20, 21, and 22 deal with damage 
to plants, shrubs, and underwood. The first- 
named deals with damage to such things when 
growing in a garden, and provides suitable 
penalties for cutting, breaking, barking, root¬ 
ing out. or otherwise destroying or damaging 
the whole or any part of any tree, sapling, 
shrub, or underwood growing in any park, 
pleasure-ground, or avenue, or in any grounds 
adjoining or belonging to any dwelling house 
when the amount of the injury done exceeds 
£1. Section 21 deals similarly with damag ■ 
to plants, etc., growing elsewhere than in 
grounds adjoining houses and where the 
amount of damage done exceeds £5, Sec¬ 
tion 22 is more comprehensive still. It deals 
with damage to trees, shrubs, etc., wherever 
growing, provided the injury done amounts 
to Is. at least, and for this offence the penalty 
may be three months’ hard labour or a fine 
of £f> for the first offence, with twelve moot! s’ 
hard labour for a second offence. 

There are various other Acts of Parliament 
which have been passed for the protection of 
public gardens. Such Acts are the Garde s 
in Towns Protection Act, 1863. and the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, 18*5, 
Under these and similar enactments polic”- 
eonstables may apprehend persons for throw 
ing rubbish into public* gardens or trespassing 
thereon, or stealing or damaging the flowers 
or plants. Again, the particular offence of 
setting fire to crops of hav or grain, or to 
any cultivated vegetable produce, or to plan 
tations, or to Gors<\ Fern, etc., is punish¬ 
able under the Malicious Damage Act with 
heavy j>enalties, and the punishment is not 
only confined to cases in which the attempt is 
successful, but there are punishments equal 
in severity for persons who try to do this, 
although they may not 1 k» successful. 

Barrister. 


Tenant removing unripe fruit (T. U\). 

I suppose you mean a weekly or monthly 
tenant of an ordinary cottage and garden — 
not a tenant coming under the Market Gar¬ 
deners’ Compensation Act, or any similar 
statute? Certainly they must not remove 
fruit in the way you describe, nor must they 
do any other wilful damage ; and if they arc 
guilty of such conduct you can sue them for 
the amount of the damage done. You sav 
they “agreed to keep the garden in order,” 
but you do not say whether there was a writ¬ 
ten agreement or merely a verbal undertak¬ 
ing to do so. I fear you will have some diffi¬ 
culty in compelling them to leave it in a tidy 
condition ; but there should be no difficultv 
in obtaining a remedy for wanton mischief. 
I do not gather from your letter whether 
thev have left or are only about to leave, 
and I should think, under all circumstances, 
the best plan would be for your solicitor to 
write them on the matter^— Barrister. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should he clearly ami concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, arid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, Holhorn, 
London, E.C. letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
he used.in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should hi on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should he sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents shouUl bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folio icing 
the receipt of their communication. We do nut reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e.. loaves and shoots as well as jtoicers 
and fruit—if to be had, must he sent. When more 
than one plant is ssnt each should b« numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit.— The differences between varieties 
of fruUs are in many cases so trilling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of farm of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Gypsophila elegans (NftarfoV —Those who re¬ 
quire quantities of Gypsophila will find this and G. 
panieulata worthy of attention. If several sowings 
of G. elegans, the first early in April, are made, a 
supply can be kept up till G. panieulata comes in. 
whilst a late sowing will come in after the peren¬ 
nial sort is over. 

Roses for new bed (G. It. /?.).-We are afraid 
your conditions are too exacting. Where a Rose 
would have fragrance it might not be free flowering, 
or it might be free, yet badly addirtcdMo mildew. 
The following selection approaches as near as pos¬ 
sible to your desires: — Hybrid Perpetuals: Com¬ 
mandant Felix Faure, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. John 
Laing, Vlrieh Hrunner, Comte de Kaimbaud, Captain 
Hayward, Senateur Vaissc, Ella Gordon, Charles 
Lefebvre, Dr. Andry, Dupuy Jamaiu, and Oberhof- 
gartner A. Singer. Hybrid Teas: Pharisacr. Mine. 
Edmee Metz, Augustine Guinoisseaii, Dr. J. Campbell 
Hall, Earl of Warwick, La France, George Laing 
Paul, Mine. Abel Cliatenay, Mme. Charles de Luxe, 
Mnie. Jules Grolez, Mamie, Gladys Harkness, and 
John Kuskin. 

Planting Romneya Coulteri (.4. Donovan).— 
You had better wait until April before you think of 
moving the plant. Give it a position whore the 
morning sun will fall upon it, and where, shaded by a 
wall or the like, it may get shelter for the rest of the 
day. If your soil is heavy, you had best take out a 
bole 2j feet deep and ‘2* feet wide, putting in 
6 inches of drainage, such as brick-bats, etc., and 
over this fill in with loam, leaf-soil —the latter half- 
decayed—in equal parts. A small addition of peat 
may be given, but it is not absolutely essential. 
Plenty of sharp sand, a little old mortar rubbish, and 
about ‘ one-sixth of the whole of very old manure 
should also be added. Mix all together. The plant 
rejoices in a deep bed of rich soil and plenty of 
moisture during growth, with good drainage. The 
growth should rise into full sunlight, but the ground 
should be protected from strong sun. 

Chrysanthemums in 3-inch pots M. II. 

While).—Your plants are in a very backward condi¬ 
tion, if they are still in 3-iuch pots and only 8 inches 
high; and we hesitate to advise you to “stop" 
them, unless we know what you wish to do with 
them. We will, therefore, make two suggestions. 
The first is to pot up the plants at once into <i inch 
pots and flower them on single stems, retaining the 
first bud that develops in the apex of the shoots, 
by these means you may enable each of your plants 
to produce a large bloorn of good quality in late 
October or November next. Should you prefer to 
have a free display of smaller decorative blossoms 
in December next, pinch out the tip of each plant, 
and grow on the resulting shoots to the terminal 
buds. Slightly thin out the latter when they aj> 
pear, and bright and interesting blossoms nn dwarf 
plants should be in evidence in the dull winter season. 
Either method has its advantage;, and it is for you 
to choose the oue you prefer. 

Propagating Clematises (Brackens). — These 
charming flows rs are mostly propagated by grafting, 
but the stronger stock used often overcomes the 
graft. The Clematis is readily propagated from cut¬ 
tings. In doing so select a shoot with side growths 
that have flowered. Remove the side growths when 
a little more than half ripened. Insert closely to¬ 
gether in a 6-inch pot, using a compost of loam, leaf- 
soil, and sand in equal proportions. Water well, and 
keep under a eldelie or bell-glass until rooted. A 
temperature of 60 dogs., with care to avoid any rapid 
rise beneath the glass from sun-heat, is most suitable. 
You can also use younger shoots, but these are more 
apt to damp off than those made as first recom¬ 
mended. Another method is by layering. Take a 
shoot at least three parts ripened, and lay this down 
in the ordinary way. Beneath each pair of eyes, or 
each second pair, make a "tongue" by cutting half¬ 
way through the growth, and slipping the knife up 
some inch or two towards the base of the eyes or 
joint. In this place a small piece of charcoal or 
sandstone to assist in keeping it open. Peg down 
upon a light compost of sandy loam, and cover 
over with a very little of the same. New growths 
will push up, roots he made, and the young plants 
can he severed after the shoots are 6 inches or 
so high. Of course, pay due care to ascertain whether 
roots are formed in sufficient number or iml before 
removal. Some varirtM^ruot much more freely than 
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Priming forced Roses (Thornhill).—As a rule, 
three months -should be allowed from the pruning to 
the blossoming, so that if you desire your Roses to 
flower at end of year or early in January you should 
prune them about the eml of September. If the 
plunts arc well established, and have not been re¬ 
potted lately, thi* operation should be done at mice, 
if required. We say if required, for unless a pot-Rose 
has abundance of roots and the pot is practically 
filled with roots, it does not want rejrtitting. A good 
top-dressing in this latter case would be best. This 
should be done as soon as the Roses are pruned. 
About an inch of the surface soil is removed with a 
pointed stick, taking care not to injure the small 
roots on the surface, and this inch of soil is replaced 
with some good compost, consisting of loam, leaf-soil 
(if available), well rotted manure in equal parts, and 
a 0-ineli potful of hone-meal to each barrow fill of 
compost. It is advisable to dry off the plants a 
month before pruning them. This can be done by 
laving the pots on their sides in the open or putting 
them into a cold frame. We may say, it is rather 
late to repot Roses intended to force so early, as 
this work is best done in June. If you do repot, it 
would be best to bloom the plants somewhat later— 
sav; in March. 

TREES AM) SHRUBS. 

Buddleia globosa pruning (E. Jl. (’.). We are 
assuming that this is the variety about which you 
inquire, ill which case pruning may be' done imme¬ 
diately it has done flowering, so that it may recover 
before the winter. The less pruning it gets, however, 
the better. To allow the young growths room, you 
may cut out a few of the old and exhausted shoot -. 

The Tulip tree <Lii iodendioli ♦ ulipiferuui) Hi. 
Greening).- This noble North American tree seldom 
fail - to develop into a stately specimen in any good, 
deep, well-drained soil. In America the tree is said 
to form specimens from ion feet to I'a* feet in height, 
but in this country it rarely exceeds 70 feet or 
80 feet. All through the summer the foliage is of a 
fresh pale-green : and, |n the autumn, it dies off a 
brilliant golden-yellow'. Striking effects might, there¬ 
fore, be obtained by grouping it with Querciis coo- 
cinea or the purple-leaved Beech. In addition to its 
ornamental properties, it is valuable as a timber-tree, 
the vvihkI being firm in texture and capable of tak¬ 
ing a fine polish. It is, however, most valuable in 
this country as an ornamental tree, and, for that 
purpose, its distinct and noble port commends it at 
once to the notice of intending planters. In 

London gardens, where the tree flowers very well 
and grows fairly, the foliage dying off in autumu 
atiords very striking effects. Its value is more ap¬ 
parent where stately specimens are found. 

Cutting down hedge of Lawson's Cypress 
(.1. B.).— The name of the shrub of which your hedge 
is composed is Cupressus Lawsoniana (Lawson's 
Cypress). It is a good hedge plant, but being, in a 
state of nature, a lofty tree, it lias always a 

tendency to mount upwards quickly, and unless this 
is cheeked it is apt to go bare at the base. Un- 
fortunately. when this happens, the Cupressus has 
not the rccupuative power of the Yew, so that gaps 
are far more difficult to hide. The best time to trim 
a hedge of this kind is in late spring or early slim¬ 
mer; but if yours has not been trimmed this season 
you had better do so with as little delay as possible. 
As the leading shoots grow quickly, they may be cut 
down even a foot lower than the height to which 
your hedge is limited, as, directly new shoots are 

pu.-hed out. from the upper part of the plant, they 

take an upward tendency. The hedge may be 
readily trimmed with a pair of sharp shears. In 
doing this, the hedge should he rut with a sloping 
top. as this admits of more light than if it is trim¬ 
med square at that part. Plenty of light prevents 
the small sprays at the base from dying off to the 
extent they otherwise would. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes mildewed < Maud B. Lrrs). We have 
never seen Grnpes in such a had condition, plainly 
showing that there has been gross neglect in attend¬ 
ing to the Vines. You ought to dust flowers of sul¬ 
phur all over the Vims, washing this off after a few 
da vs with clear rain water. In the winter you ought 
to paint all the inside woodwork, clean the glass, and 
liriiewash the walls. Then di.-solve \ oz. of sulphide 
of potassium in a quart of water, mix it with Hay 
and sulphur to a thin paste, and brush this into the 
bark and every crev ice about the spurs on the Vine 
rods, applying this dru-ing immediately you see any 
further symptoms of mildew. We should advise you 
to cut off all the bunches and at once burn them. 

VEGETABLES. 

Good Xing Henry <C. S .).—This being peren¬ 
nial and very hardy will grow and yield abundantly 
for several years. It is easily raised from seed, which 
is best sown in the spring, either where the plants 
are to stand or, preferably, in a seed-bed, pricking 
out the seedlings once before they are permanently 
planted out in rows is inches apart, the plants 1 foot 
apart in the row. To have this good, you cannot 
have the ground too deeply dug nor too rich. It is 
extensively grown in Lincolnshire. 

Nitrate of soda as manure (Header).— Nitratd 
of soda is rather a stimulant to certain plant*, Cab¬ 
bages especially, because it is a nitrogenous manure 
of very quick action, and, being immediately dis¬ 
solved, should always be applied to crops in a fair 
state of growth, to he at once utilised. But, for the 
same reason, it leaves behind no manorial properties. 
It obtains its reputation for beggaring the ground 
because, iii its operation, it assists other manure con¬ 
stituents to he quickly utilised. Where reliance is 
placed on chemical manures, bone-meal, or super¬ 
phosphate, and kainit cr muriate of potash should 
also be included, and worked into the soil to dis¬ 
solve several weeks prior to cropping. If animal 
manures are dug into the ground, a light dressing or 
two of nitrate of -tda. especially ill dry weather, 
bond ill alter growth lias begun, doe.- great good, 
and r.-po. i.tllv -o to all the Cabbage tube. Weak 
liquid man tin i~ alway- good for crops. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


M. L. E. Tyrwhitt.— Thanks for particulars. The 
leaves of the Vines have, we fear, been scorched by 
the sun. while, no doubt, tlie fumigating also helped 
in the diseolorat ion of the leaves. It would be well 
to ask some practical man in your district to examine 

the leaves as growing on the Vines.- Mrs. Patrick. 

— Kindly .-end us some further particulars a.- to the 
age of the plants. They are evidently exhausted, as 
also the soil they are growing in. The best thing 
would be to dig them up and make a fresh planta¬ 
tion, getting the runners from a distance.-R’af- 

sull. — i’rmie your Gooseberries as soon as tlie leaves 
fall. Kindly read our rules as to sending name and 

address.- Scotia. — On both the Sweet Peas and the 

Asters we found aphides, which are the cause of the 
failure. Syringe both well with Quassia extract and 
soft soap, and you will find that they will then go 

away freely.- M. L. P — You ought to get a copy 

of “ Alpine Flowers for Gardens." in which the whole 
subject is fully dealt, illustrations of bow to form 
a rock garden aril also of the plants suitable being 

given. This hook can he had from this office.- 

H . ,S. Biding. For the Muscat of Alexandria Grape 
fire-heat should never be discontinued from the lime 
of starting. No Grape better rewards special culture 
than this, and it seldom succeeds well in a mixed 
collection. To ripen the fruit thoroughly a higher 
temperature than is necessary for most Grapes is 
requisite. - .1. E. Shcnton. The dull, cold season i> 

the cause of the failure. It is only in warm yeai- 

tbat outdoor Grapes ale a success.- Montana. It 

stems to us that the failure is entirely due to want 
of manure mi the .-oil. Have it thoroughly trenched 
and manured, and then we think you will have little 
cause for complaint. We think you should ask ;i 
practical gardener in your district to look at your 
garden and crop.-, and advise you what you had best 
do. -Bose. — Yes; judging by the sample you send, 
we should say that it would do well to lighten your 

heavy clay soil. -.1. Johnstone — Your Grapes have 

been " scalded." See reply to "Ethel W. Graham." 

in our issue of June 2nth. p, 232.- Amateur —-See 

the article on "Strawberries during the Winter 
Months,” in our i.v-uo of June 2nd, HWiti. p. 1S1. a 
copy of which can be bad from the publisher, post, 
free for l}d. We do not wish to discourage you, but 
a dozen plants arc of no use; and unless you posses- 
a practical knowledge of Strawberry forcing, we 
would advise you to give up all ideas of growing 
them—certainly during the month you mention. Hob¬ 
day’s " Villa Gardening,” from this office, should 
answer your purpose. See artiele in reply to 
“ Orchid-lover." on Indian Crocus (Plcionc). in our 

issue of December. 1st, 1906. p. Sad.- 1 lilsham.— 

Your Grapes are what is known as " shanked,” see 
** Garden Work," under the heading “ Diseased 
Grapes.” in our issue of August 3rd, p. 300, and also 

article in present issue, p. 303.- Inquirer.—(a) No; 

let the plants flower in the usual way. You must 
allow them to remain in the ground for two seasons 
before von attempt forcing them, (b) No: you must 
have a cold chamber, (r) Lift and repot them any 
time in the autumn, introducing the plants to the 

forcing house as von want them.- Mrs. Jas. Best.~- 

Tlie reason of the failure is. no doubt, ovviug to tIm¬ 
plants being too shaded. Pelargoniums want all the 

light and air you can give them.- J. K. and L. A.— 

Your Lilies have been unfortunately attacked by the 
disease which lias been so destructive to them- of 
recent vears. See reply to “ Sidmouth,” in our issim 

of Julv 27th, p. ‘2M0.- M. L. /*.- We have always 

been most successful with the Salpiglossis by sowing 
thinly in the open air in April. It requires a light 
rich sandy loam. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names ol plants. -G. F. H.-l. Lavender Cotton 
(Santolina Chanitecv parissus); 2, The Artillery-plant 

(Tilea muscosa); 3. Linaria purpurea.- Beetsol.— 

Your Ro-e-bloorns had all fallen to pieces. — Copleston. 
— Ahelia t riffora- - M. P. S. Sea. -Equisetum 

arvens".- E. S.—The Coral-tree (Erythrina existn- 

gallji.- Robert Greening.— Stat ice Bonduelli; a 

biennial if protected during the winter.--Vr*. 

Patrick.- — 1, Spinea flagellata; 2. The French 

Honeysuckle (Hedysurum multijugum).- Ryecroft.— 

Rose' Fclicitc Pclpetue. - Mary F. Sharps. — Liliuni 

ever bum. -.1. F. G. and II. B. M- We cannot. 

undertake to name Roses. The varieties are so 
numerous that, unless able to compare them, it is 
impossible to name with any certainty. J. A — 

Please send the Thorn when in bloom.-.buitinl.— 

Phaeelia campanularia. 

Names of fruit.— W. J. Goad.-Impossible to 
name from specimens sent. They were very much de¬ 
cayed, and covered with cotton wool. 


Catalogues received.— W. B. Hartland and Sons, 
Ard-Cairn. Cork .-List of Daffodils and Rare Tulips. 

-\V. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, London, S.W.— 

Catalogue of Bulbs. 

Book received.—" Bees for Pleasure and Profit." 
By G. Gordon Samson. Crosby Lockwood and Son. 


Gynura cycopericifolia.— I shall be obliged if 
some reader could tell me the nature of the above 
plant and the kind of treatment it requires? I be¬ 
lieve it came from Ceylon.—H. Page. 


Readers on holiday.— During the holWiyiewon 
readers who find any difficulty in obtaining Gardening 
Illustr ated from the local newsagent or bookstall, may 
have a copy posted regularly for a few weeks or longer by 
sending a'remittance at the rate of 1jd a copy to the 
Publisher, Gardening Illustrated, 17, Fumival-Btreet, 
Holhorn, ; .. . 
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VEGETABLES. 


THE SEASON’S CROPS. 

It hao been peculiarly interesting to note 
that while complaints have been frequent 
and loud, especially on the part of profes¬ 
sional gardeners, with regard to the weather 
and its influence on garden crops in every 
direction, in cottage gardens and on allot¬ 
ments and at small shows, produce of a gene¬ 
ral kind has been particularly good. I have 
eeen Potatoes, Pea.*, Long Pod Beans, Car- 
rotfs. Cabbages, Onions, Turnips, Beets, and 
other vegetables very fine and plentiful, the 
chief late ones, because the more ten¬ 
der, bung Marrows, Summer and Dwarf 
Beans, and Tomatoes. But, if Marrows are 
late, they look well, and so do Runner Beans, 
these latter promising a heavy crop from 
henceforth. Then fruits, such as Goose¬ 
berries. Currants, and Raspberries, have been 
most abundant and fine, and in many small 
gardens Plums promise to l>e a great crop. 
Apples and Pears being less so, but fairly 
good. The country looks wonderfully green 
and fresh. We only need a dry, warm 
autumn to find, after all, that we have had a 
great and abundant season. D. 


THE ONION FLY. 

My whole crop of Onions has been ruined this vear 
by what, I am informed, is the Onion-fly. Soot- has 
been mixed with the soil, but to no purpose. What 
is the remedy? I have had the Onions burnt, but I 
conclude the fly is in the soil.—C lemens. 

[You will do well, if you have not already 
put some other crop on to the ground from 
which you have removed your spring Onions, 
to put on to it a dressing of gas-lime at the 
rate of three-fourths of a bushel per rod. and 
to well break and spread it evenly. Let it lie 
exposed to the weather for a month, then run 
a coarse rake over it, to still farther break it, 
and at once fork it in, well mixing it with the 
soil. A heavy coat of soot may be added, if 
obtainable. Such dressing should kill any 
grubs or larvae remaining in the soil, for the 
grubs hibernate in the ground through the 
winter. In the early spring the chrysalides 
change to flies, and these deposit their eggs in 
the sheaths, or^/lose to the stems of the 
young Onion plants. Those being very ten¬ 
der cun be pierced by the maggot so soon as 
hatched, and, eating’ into the Onion-stems, 
soon kill the plants. If the grubs be destroyed 
in the winter, then no flies result. If. on the 
other hand, flies are plentiful, practically the 
only way to keep them from alighting on the 
Onion plants is to strew amongst the latter, 
between the rows, sawdust with which paraf¬ 
fin has been mixed, as that emits a smell 
obnoxious to the flies. Soot, too, is strongly 
recommended as obnoxious; so also is a 
gentle spraying with a solution of Quassia 
chips and soft sonp, as that is also nauseous. 
But if the flies have already deposited their 
eggs, then remedies of that kind come too 
late, as a rule. One^m^ans of escaping harm 
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to Onion plants by the maggots is to sow seed 
of Ailsa Craig, Main Crop, or other brown 
skinned Onion of the White Spanish or Globe 
type about the end of August. These sow¬ 
ings escape harm, and if some plants from the 
sowing be dibbled out in March on to fresh 
soil in rows 111 inches apart, a fine lot of hard, 
good-keeping bulbs results. Also if seed be 
sown in shallow boxes under glass in Janu¬ 
ary, the plnnts grown on strong in ample 
light and air. then dibbled out into tint open 
ground in April, they escape the maggot 
also.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Judging a vegetable garden (Robert Kit 

chrn ).—We presume, in asking for the points 
on which a vegetable garden is judged, you 
refer to a cottage garden, as large gardens, 
such as gentlemen's or amateurs’, are sel¬ 
dom pointed. Having had long experience 
of the working cottage garden and allotment 
judging in a southern county, we can tell you 
how pointing is done in such (rase. It is a 
system that has been in operation for the 
past sixteen years, and is applied to many 
hundreds of such gardens or plots each year. 
The primary conditions are neatness, order 
or arrangement ill cropping, Potatoes, Peas, 
winter greens, winter and spring Onions, 
hardy fruits and flowers. To each of these is 
allotted a maximum of ten points. Then 
come Broad, Runner, and Dwarf Beans, Car¬ 
rots, Beets, Parsnips, Turnips, white Cab¬ 
bages, Tomatoes, Vegetable Marrows, and 
Cauliflowers, eight points maximum each. 
Celery, Asparagus, Seakale, Cucumbers, 
Leeks, Lettuce, and Rhubarb, six points 
maximum ; and such things as Red Cabbage, 
Artichokes, Herbs, Spinach, and Shallots, or 
similar things, have maximum# of four points 
each. Thus, did everything secure a maxi¬ 
mum of points, a garden might obtain a total 
of 236 points. But no garden, let it lx? ever 
so good, does that. W'* find a very fair 
garden or allotment to obtain 150 points, an 
excellent one 175 points, and one of excep¬ 
tional excellence 200 points. The highest we 
have ever pointed wu<s this year. A 40-rod 
cottage garden obtained 205 points—really a 
splendid garden in every part—and we doubt 
if a better for a real cottage garden in a re¬ 
mote country district, worked by an ex-furm 
carter, could be found in the whole kingdom. 
All these crops and requirements, beginning 
just a« we have arranged them, are printed 
on the margins of judging sheets, and figures 
alone represent on these sheets the judged 
value of each requirement or crop. We in¬ 
clude many crops, because it is held that-, to 
have vegetables all the year round, practi¬ 
cally all kinds must be grow n. 

Unripe Potato-tubers.— I would like to re¬ 
mind readers who may wish to test next year 
the productive merits cf immature or unripe 
Potato-tubers as seed, and of really mature 
tubers of the same stock, and off the same 
soil, to lift just half-a-dozen roots of any one 


or more varieties that are yet in vigorous, 
green growth, doing so at once, (selecting 
from the roots about eighteen to twenty 
proper seed tubers, and putting them aside in 
a very cool place to be stored for the winter. 
Some persons advise to secure immature seed 
tubers,That ordinary saved tubers be planted 
in June, to have the plants vigorous in Octo¬ 
ber or November, and. perhaps, be cut down 
by frost. To that method there is the ob¬ 
jection that if the summer lx* hot and dry, 
there is little chance of getting growth sit ail. 
If. on the other hand, tin* season lie wet. 
then the leaves and stems may be destroyed 
by disease ere tulvers are formed. Of cour.-e, 
tiie tubers now lifted must be kept quite cool. 
It is imperative to have a proper trial, that 
the unripe and the ripe sets be from the same 
variety and the same soil, but be lifted at 
diverse times only.— A. D. 

Runner Bean8.- A common circumstance 
this year is the lateness of Runner Beans. 
Whilst 1 have seen scores of good, tali rows, 
and plenty of bloom, pods have been excep¬ 
tionally scarce. It is all due to the lateness 
of the season and the long. cold, dull spring. 
At July shows nothing has been so rare as a 
dish of Runners, and even raising plants 
under glass and growing them on early seem 
not to have led to better results than 1ms 
sowing in the open ground. Somehow prob¬ 
ably because really tender plants Runner 
Beans refuse to be pushed on outdoors ft us ter 
than the temperature of the atmosphere ad¬ 
mits of. The earliest plants for pod produc¬ 
tion I have seen were growing against a warm 
wall, but even on those pods were small. 
Even on Dwarf Kidney Beans pods, so far, 
have been scarce or very small. No doubt 
there will be plenty during August. There 
has been a great abundance of l’eas. so far, 
and Beans have been less needed. In that 
respect the season has brought some com¬ 
pensations.—A. D. 

Quite Content Pea. -With a view to in¬ 
ducing me to test the cooked merits of this 
new large-podded Pen. a friend sent me some 
pods recently, and I can hut admit that, when 
cooked,'the Peas were soft, succulent, sweet, 
and very delicious eating. It is but right in 
criticising Peas, and especially very tall ones, 
such as Quite Content is. that their cooking 
value should be done full justice to. Most, 
certainly in Alderman, one of the parents of 
Quite Content, and hitherto the largest 
podded of tall Peas, we have capital cooking 
quality, whilst of older tall Peas those win* 
remember British Queen. Champion of F,ug- 
land, and Ne Plus Ultra, admit that for table, 
quality those old varieties never have been 
excelled. My objection to very tall Peas is 
that they do not suit persons with small gar¬ 
dens, or cottagers. I have seen numerous 
rows of Quite Content in cottage gardens this 
season, but not doing well, simply because 
wanting deep, rich culture, more room, and 
taller stakes. For such persons Pens ranging 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in height are much the 
hest.— A, D. 0 r j«j, f rcn 
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QARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS* 

SOME INJURIOUS ORCHARD INSECTS. 
Kjujit-treeb and bushes attract many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of insects, and in order to deal 
effectually with these pests the cultivator 
needs to know—(1) How the insects feed, 
whether by biting or by sucking ; (2) in what 
stage of their life history, and at what time 
of the year, the damage is done ; (3) at what 
stage of its life-history each insect is most 
ea«v to entrap or to kill ; (4) what measures 
to take against each pest. 

Biting Inserts. 

Caterpillars. Taking first those insects 
that bite leaves, or other parts of plants, 
and devour solid food, we find that fruit-trees 
are specially liable to the attacks of various 
caterpillars; these are the young of moths 
and eawflies, which lay their eggs on the 
plants. Most of the caterpillars destructive 
to fruit-trees are the offspring of moths. The 
damage is done entirely by the caterpillars, 
which possess strong biting-jaws (mandibles) ; 
the moths, if they feed at all, suck only nectar 
or other liquids. Between the state of the 
crawling caterpillar and that of the flying 
moth, the insect spends some time as a pupa, 
remaining motionless and taking no food. 

When caterpillars are devouring foliage, 
the most effectual application is an arsenical 
spray. The two sprays in general use are 
‘"Paris green” (aeeto arsenite of copper) and 
“Disparene” (arsenate of lead). Paris green 
should be obtained in the form of paste, and 
used at the rate of 1 lb. to about 200 gallons 
of soft water. The poison is not dissolved, 
but merely suspended in the water; the mix¬ 
ture must be, therefore, frequently stirred to 
keep the strength uniform, and swilling must 
l>e avoided. About 10 lb. of lime or flour is 
often added for every pound of the “green.” 
Lead arsenate is now generally considered 
more efficient than Paris green. It may be 
used at the rate of 1 lb. to 50 gallons of 
water. It is inadvisable for growers to make 
the arsenate for themselves, on account of 
the variable strength of the commercial lead 
acetate and soda arsenate used in its pre¬ 
paration- The object of all arsenical spray¬ 
ing is to cover the leaves with a thin layer of 
poison. A fine, even spray i« therefore 
essential. 

The winter moth. 'The caterpillar of the 
winter moth is the most destructive of all 
biting insects in orchards. It attacks Apple, 
Pear, Plum, (.‘berry, and many other frees. 
The caterpillar is hatched in March or April 
from eggs that have been laid in autumn or 
winter. At first of a greyish colour, the 
caterpillars, when older, are yellowish green, 
with a white line along each wide. 'They eat 
\ery greedily, and, when numeroius. almost 
strip the branches of leaves. Arsenical 
spraying (as above) should be carried out on 
the first appearance of mischief. When fully 
fed (about June) the caterpillar buries itself 
a few inches in the soil, and there turns into 
a brown pupa. The moth comes out from 
the pupa case in October, or later. The male 
moth has brownish-grey wings, which 
measure about an inch across when out¬ 
spread. The female moth is wingless, and 
has to climb up the tree-trunks to lay her 
eggs in groups at the bases of the buds, or 
in cracks of the bark. Hence the well-known 
practice of placing around the trunk, about 
four feet from the ground, a grease-band—a 
band of thick paper, about six inches wide, 
tied carefully and tightly at top and bottom, 
and covered with cart grease (not mixed with 
tar). Such a band will catch large numbers 
of the ascending females if kept in order 
through the autumn and winter. Supporting 
stakes should be banded as well as the 
trunks. 

The lackey-moth. — The lackey-moth, 
which flies in July or August, is n small 
brown or yellowish moth, with feathery 
feelers. The female lays her eggs in a 
'■urioufi ring tdiaped mass, surrounding a 
twig of the Apple or other tree, on which the 
caterpillars feed, when, in the succeeding 
spring, they have been hatched from these 
eggs. r l he caterpillars are hairy and very 
conspicuous, being of a blue colour, with 
b'ack and s« a riot stripes running length,vi-e 
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along the body. They have the habit of 
spinning a mass of web which serves as a 
shelter. The pupal stage, which lasts but a 
short time, is passed in a cocoon on the tree, 
or on some neighbouring hedge or building. 
Besides spraying, the practice of cutting off 
with shears the shoots, over which the web 
has been spun, is often effectual ; the web 
(with the contained caterpillars) should be 
caught in a pail of paraffin and water. 

The small ermine moths. —The small 
ermine moths have caterpillars which follow' 
very similar habits, spinning mitssrs of web 
over Apple, Plum, Hawthorn, Spindle, and 
other trees. The moths are small— less than 
an inch across the outspread wings, the front 
pair of which are white or grey with black 
spots. The eggs, laid in July or August, 
are protected bv a gummy secretion, and the 
caterpillars begin to feed on the leaves in 
the succeeding spring or summer. They are 
grey, dark grey, or yellowish in colour, with 
numerous black spots, and they spin whitish 
cocoons on their mass of web, within which 
they pupate about midsummer. 

The codlin moth. -With the caterpillar 
of the codlin moth we pass to a new mode of 
feeding, for its well-known habit is to burrow 
into the fruit, which becomes, in conse¬ 
quence. “wormy,” and more or less worth¬ 
less. The moths, which are beautiful little 
insects, about -J-iiich across the out-spread 
wings, which are dark mottled grey, with 
bright metallic, coppery markings fly in late 
spring, laying their eggs on the forming fruit 
when about ), inch in diameter, or on twigs 
and leaves. The small caterpillars hatched 
from these eggs burrow into the young Apple 
at the “eye,” or blossom end, and eat their 
way down to the seeds. When the cater¬ 
pillar has become fully grown it tunnels to 
the side of the fruit and comes out, seeking 
then a suitable place for winter quarters. If 
the Apple is still on the tree the caterpillar 
often crawls down the trunk and shelters be¬ 
neath loose bark. If the fruit, has fallen to 
the ground the insect bides under rubbish or 
climbs partly up a tree-trunk and shelters 
there. It remains unchanged through the 
winter, becoming in the succeeding spring a 
pupa, whence the moth in due time emerges. 

The sheltering habits of the caterpillars 
suggest the removal of loose bark, etc., from 
the tree trunks by scraping, or by caustic 
alkali spray in winter, and the provision of 
roj>e or sacking bands tied tightly round the 
,stems, low down, in summer. Under such 
bands the caterpillars gather in large num¬ 
bers, so that they can be collected and killed. 
To make this preventive plan successful, the 
trees must be well cleaned, and the bands 
examined frequently during summer and 
autumn. “Windfalls” should be cleared 
awav, and houses where Apples are stored 
should have dean, white washed walls and 
wire gnuzed windows, so that the moths 
emerging from stored Apples cannot escape 
to the trees. Arsenical spraying should be 
done early—certainly not more than a week 
after the blossom has fallen ; for the young 
fruit is then upright, and the poison, lodging 
in the “eye,” w'ill remain there, so that the 
caterpillar cannot, fail to eat it and die. 

The magpie-moth.— The caterpillar of the 
magpie-moth is a well know n enemy of Cur¬ 
rant and Gooseberry-bushes, and feeds 
greedily cn the leaves. The conspicuous 
moth, with whitish, yellow and black-spotted 
wings, flies in July and August, and lays her 
eggs on the leaves. The caterpillars feed 
but little in the autumn, spinning shelters for 
themselves out of dried leaves, or seeking 
crannies in walls, or cracks in the ground, 
where they shelter for the winter. In spring 
they begin to feed oil the young leaves, and 
are soon conspicuous with their black and 
yellow bodies “looping” over the bushes. 
The pupal stage is passed in a loose cocoon 
on the plant. When the caterpillars are 
feeding in spring they may be hand-picked, 
or the hushes may receive an arsenical spray¬ 
ing. but such spraying is considered 
dangerous within a month of the fruit-pick¬ 
ing season. The winter shelters can be 
ch ared, and the young caterpillars killed by 
an application of caustic alkali. 

The Currant raw-fly.— More destructive 
to Currant and Gooseberry foliage than the 


“magpie” is the smaller caterpillar of the 
saw-fly—a pretty yellowish fly, allied to bees 
and wasps, and with four transparent wings. 
These flies lay their eggs beneath the leaves 
in May, and the presence of the young cater¬ 
pillars may be known by a multitude of small 
“pin-holes” piercing the leaf; the grubs may 
be picked off and burnt at this stage with 
great advantage to the cultivator. Later, the 
caterpillars leave their “nursery ” leaf and 
spread over the bush, eating the foliage com¬ 
pletely when very numerous. 'They are 
greenish, with black spots, which disappear 
when the full size (1 inch long) has been 
attained. The caterpillars then bury them¬ 
selves a few' inches in the soil, they spin 
cocoons and pupate, a second brood of flics 
appearing in the summer. The caterpillars, 
which are their offspring, behave ns those of 
the previous brood, but they remain for 
months unchanged in their buried cocoons, 
and do not complete their transformations 
till the succeeding spring. Arsenical sprays 
may be used, if necessary, with caution in 
spring ; lead arsenate is the best in this cas<-. 
Hellebore, at. the rate of 1 oz. with 2 oz. of 
flour and 3 gallons of water, also makes an 
efficient spray. These poisons should not b j » 
used within a month or six weeks of the fruit 
harvest. 

Reference has liecn made to the advantages 
of destroying the winter shelters of various 
insects with caustic alkali wash. This com¬ 
pound is made by dissolving 1 lb. caustic soda 
in water and 1 lb. of crude potash or pearl ash 
in water. When dissolved, mix the two 
solutions well together, add 1 lb. soft soap, 
stir well, and add enough water to make up 
10 gallons. This wash lias a burning effect 
on the bands, and must be used with care. 
Rubber gloves are often worn, and a rubber 
flange about 2 inches wide should be fitted 
around the tube of the sprayer, ns a guard 
for the hands of the worker. Caustic alkali 
is a very valuable winter wash, not only 
against several of the biting insects that have 
already been described, but also against some 
of the sucking insects. It lias lately been 
shown that the addition of paraffin to the 
caustic wash is often advisable. When thus 
prepared the wash is found very effectual 
against the eggs of scale insects. The follow¬ 
ing is the reci|>e given in the Woburn report: 
“Dissolve 1 \ lb. of soft soap in 1 gallon of 
water by heating it ; add to this, gradually, 
2 gallons of paraffin, churning it up with a 
syringe fitted with a rose jet. till the whole 
becomes a thick, creamy emulsion ; stir this 
emulsion into 27 gallons of water, in which 
6 lb. of eaustie soda have previously been dis¬ 
solved. The strong emulsion . . . should not 
be added to the soda till it is required for 
use; . . . the mixture should Ik* kept 

thoroughly stirred during use, and it is most 
desirable with this, as with nearly all other 
washes, that the spraying machine should he 
fitted with an automatic stirrer.” 

Besides its effect in destroying wintering 
insects and their shelters, the winter alkali 
w'ash has a beneficial effect on the general 
health of the tree by causing the old bark to 
drop away and fresh, clean bark to appear. 
Sucking Insects. 

Insects such as aphides (“green-fly” or 
“blight”), scales, and “jumpers,” feed by 
piercing the plant tissues—leaves, stems, or 
roots—with fine needle-like jaws, and sucking 
sap from the internal part of the plant 
through their channelled beaks. Hence it 
does these insects no harm to scatter 
arsenical poison over the surface of the 
leaves, as they draw their food from a deeper 
source. Against such enemies the cultivator 
must use a “contact poison,” such as quassia 
or paraffin, mixed with some sticky com¬ 
pound such as soap, which causes the poison 
to adhere to the body of the insect, and acts 
itself by choking the air holes through 
which the insect breathes. Paraffin emul¬ 
sion is the substance generally used for 
spraying against sucking insects. It is 
prepared by dissolving l lb. soft, soap in 

1 gallon of boiling water, and adding tlii« to 

2 gallons of paraffin ; the mixture must then 
be churned up with a force-pump, so as to 
form a creamy emulsion of even composition. 
Before use the emulsion must be diluted with 
10 gallons of soft water. Quassia wash is 
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also an excellent application against these 
insects, and is, perhaps, safer than the paraf¬ 
fin emulsion ; 12 lb. or 3 lb. of Quassia chips 
and £ lb. soap are used to 10 gallons of water. 

Aphides, or “green fly.” —Pre-eminent 
among sucking insects are the various kinds 1 
of aphides, or “green-fly,” each cultivated 
plant having one or more species that live on I 
it. Thus three or four distinct kinds of aphides I 
may be commonly found on the Apple, two 
on the Plum, and two on the Gooseberry. 
Besides the direct harm that they do by suck¬ 
ing sap, worse damage, due to fungi, often 
follows their ravages, as the fungus spores 
find entrance through the holes pierced in the 
plant by the insects’ jaws. Among aphides 
generally, reproduction is carried on at an 
enormous rate, through the spring and sum¬ 
mer, by successive generations of virgin 
females, whose eggs hatch within their 
bodies, so that the young insect is born in an 
active state. These virgin females may be 
winged or wingless ; often the winged forms 


blight.” The white, woolly appearance is 
due to a waxy secretion from the bodies of the 
insects. Besides the winter eggs, females 
sheltering in cracks of the bark, and remain¬ 
ing alive through severe frosts, serve to per¬ 
petuate this species. Moreover, the insects 
often migrate from the trunk to the roots, 
which they also damage. The presence of 
these aphides causes characteristic deforma¬ 
tion of the bark, and canker-like swellings of 
the shoots. Into the cracks the spores of the 
fungus Nectria make their way, and the true 
“Apple-canker” results. The “blight” is 
hard to eradicate, as the woolly secretion 
serves to protect the insects. The ]>est is 
often spread by imported nursery stock, and 
rigorous selection should always be exercised 
in planting. Winter spraying with caustic 
alkali wash to clear away sheltering-places, 
and white washing the cleaned trunks, are 
advisable. Paraffin emulsion may be applied 
to the colonies of insects by spraying, or with 
a hard brush. 


young insects appearing in the spring when 
they suck sap from leaf-buds, leaves, and 
especially from flower buds, whose growth is 
so far stopped by their presence that fruit 
cannot form. About midsummer the insects 
become fully grown and provided with wings, 
after which they do but little damage. The 
most vulnerable point in the life-cycle is, 
however, the autumn before the eggs are laid, 
and the winged adults should then be 
attacked with the paraffin emulsion spray, ns 
recommended above against aphides.— Leaflet 
No. SI of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical In*/ruction for Inland. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PvEQNY SOLFATERRE. 

This is a good representative of those 
I’iconics with the Anemone-formed centre, 
and, generally speaking, the flowers are most 
picturesque and elegant-looking, 
and, while attractive enough in 
the border and in almost any 
position in which they may be 
placed, they are singularly 
beautiful. This type of flower 
is composed of an outer ring of 
large, shapely petals, known as 
guard petals, and a central tuft 
of smaller or modified petals 
in reality, we suppose, petaloid 
stamens. These central petals 
are sometimes erect, narrow, 
and tufted ; at other times, in 
part distinctly forked, as in the 
accompanying illustration, while 
the uppermost petals are almost 
normal. Some of these Anem¬ 
one-formed flowers are exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful, as well as in¬ 
teresting. and for cutting, for 
which they are admirably 
adapted, they invariably give 
satisfaction. The variety illus¬ 
trated has pure white guard 
petals, with lemon - coloured 
centre. Mine. Furtado, guard 
petals rose, centre pink ; caudi- 
dissima, creamy centre and pure 
white guard petals; and Geral¬ 
dine, in which the central tuft 
of petals is of a yellow colour, 
arc also good kinds, while there 
are many more of varying 
shades of colour. 


CARNATIONS AND 


PICOTEES. 


Anemone-flowered Paony Solfaterre. 


migrate to other plants, in some cases to 
plants of another kind. In autumn, an egg- 
laying form of female is produced, and also 
males ; the small oval, hard-shelled eggs pro¬ 
duced by these insects are laid on the shoots 
and buds, and carry the species over the 
winter. The vulnerable times in the life- 
history of aphides arc the early spring, when 
the first lot of virgin females (“stem- 
mothers”) have just hatched out of the 
winter eggs, and the autumn, when the males 
and egg-laying females are pairing. Spray 
ing with paraffin emulsion at these seasons is, 
therefore, of special importance. Many of 
the aphides cause the leaves to roll up, or to 
become blistered, thus affording them shelter, 
and spraying during summer is useless 
against such insects, as the poison never 
reaches them on account of their sheltered 
position. 

American blight.— An aphid specially 
well known is the “woolly” species, whose 
presence on Apple, and sometimes on Pear 
bark, causes what is called “American 
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Scale-insects. —Various scale-insects may i 
be found on fruit-trees ; the best known is, 
perhaps, the “ mussel-scale ” of the Apple. 

| The young insects ar.^ active, but they soon 
settle down to a sedentary life under the firm 
j scales which are formed of their waxy 
secretion and their cast-off skins. Beneath 
, the protective scale the wingless female lays 
her numerous eggs, which then remain thus 
j sheltered through the winter the active 
I young appear next spring. The winter 
j caustic alkali wash with paraffin (as advised) 

I is effectual against this pest, and paraffin 
emulsion can be advantageously applied in 
j summer with a hard brush or as a spray. 
Rigorous inspection of new stock should be 
practised, as a few neglected scales may begin 
the ruin of a valuable tree. 

Apple suckers. The insects called Apple- 
suckers are closely related to the aphides, and 
feed in a similar way ; they have, however, 
firmer skins, and a characteristic flattened 
shape. The eggs are laid in autumn, and re¬ 
main unhatched through the winter, the 


The exhibition of these lovely 
flowers recently held in London 
did not provide anything great 
in the way of new flowers, nor 
did the enthusiasm among the 
visitors appear striking. In 
fact, one noticed that leading 
exhibitors had fallen out of line, 
and no new ones were forthcom¬ 
ing to take their places. It is 
to the competitors in the smaller 
classes that we must look to ad¬ 
vance and take the places of 
old champions when thev give up ; but on 
this occasion new blood was absent. It- 
seems to me that the introduction and 
improvement in the class of Carnations 
known ns perpetual flowering has provided 
something far more interesting to the public 
generally than the old-time or florists’s typo 
of this flower. The bizarre and flake Car¬ 
nations, also the white ground Pieotees, were 
noted in small numbers and in poor condi¬ 
tion. Other types—the yellow ground Pieo- 
tees. the Selfs, and the Fancies—made tho 
exhibition, as far as competition was con¬ 
cerned. These even, were it not for the 
“dressing ” they received, would be thrown 
in the shade by the newer winter-blooming 
class. It is all very well to say that the 
uneven edges to the petals is a blemish ; but 
in length and strength of stem, in size of 
flower, and fragrance, they quite surpass any 
of the so-called border Carnations from a 
I decorative point of view. 

Growers complain of the season l>eing a 
i late one, and therefore many of the better 
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sorts won 1 not on view, because they had 
not opened. For instance, in the Seifs we 
did not see a flower of Mrs. L. E. Best, prob¬ 
ably the finest scarlet show flower yet ob¬ 
tained, nor one of Mrs. F. W. Flight, a 
charming light pink. The following varieties 
would form a nice collection of self-coloured 
flowers for exhibition : Ann Hathaway, yel¬ 
low; Benbow, buff; Cupid, salmon-pink; Daf¬ 
fodil, yellow; Ensign, white; John Pope, 
rose; Lady Hermione, liglu pink ; Lady Lin¬ 
lithgow, rose-pink; Miss Wilmot, coral-pink, 
lovely ; Mrs. F. W. Flight, light rose; Mrs. 
L. E. Best, scarlet ; Mrs. Eric Ilambro, 
white; Much the Miller, white; Nubian, 
maroon ; Hoi Morris, scarlet; \V. II. Parker, 
dark maroon, a grand flower. 

In Fancies 1 would select: Argosy, yellow 
and scarlet; Brodick, yellow and rose, late; 
Cavalier, yellow and purple; Charles Martel, 
\ cl low and scarlet; Hidalgo, yellow, with 
maroon markings; Highland Lass, buff and 
rose; King Solomon, buff and crimson; Lead¬ 
ing Lady, yellow, rose, and crimson; Lord 
Steyne, yellow and maroon ; Liberte, yellow, 
witii maroon markings, very fine; Merlin, 
yellow and red; Mrs. Francis Welholey. yd 
tow, marked crimson ; Pasquiu, bull, rose, 
and lavender; Sam Weller, yellow, slight 
marks of crimson ; Ravenswocd, buff, crim¬ 
son, and heliotrope. A dozen good yellow- 
ground Pieotoes are those that follow; they 
vary more or less in the depth of the mar¬ 
ginal colour; .-Esop, Bernice, Dora, Spen- 
low, Gertrude, Gronow, Goblin, Irene Lub¬ 
bock. Isolt, Mrs. Walter Heriot, Lady Gas 
coy no, and Verona. 

Border Varieties.— From a large collec¬ 
tion of worts, 1 name a few noble looking 
things for flowering in masses in the open. 
It will be noted that some of them are choice 
kinds for exhibition: Benbow. buff; II. J. 
Cutbush, scarlet; Trojan, white; Nubian, 
maroon ; Miss Audrey Campbell and Daffodil, 
yellows:; Miss Wilmot, coral-pink; Ivo Se¬ 
bright, rose, marked lavender; II. Falkland, 
yellow, marked rosy-red; Merlin, yellow and 
crimson ; Liberte, yellow and maroon ; Lady 
St. Osw ald, yellow , margined red; Argosy, 
yellow' and red stripes; Lara, buff and rose; 
Professor Cooper, buff, lavender, and red ; 
Mrs. James Douglas, salmon-red. H. S. 


MINIATURE FLOWERED TUI TED 
PANSIES. 

These have done well this year, and, at the 
time of writing (July 29lh). both old and young 
plants are the picture of health. The old 
plants that were put out in their flowering 
quarters in 1906 arc covered with blossoms, 
and as the flowers are quite ray less, and re¬ 
presented in a wide range of colours, these 
miniature-flowered Tufted Pansies are 
favoured by those who know their worth. For 
grouping they are very fine, while as an edg¬ 
ing to beds and borders the majority of those 
catalogued are specially well adapted. There 
is no better position for the Violettas, how 
ever, than when carefully disposed in the 
rock garden. Hen.* they appear to revel, so 
long as a good depth of rich soil is afforded 
them. Massed in groups of three, six. or a 
dozen plants in each group, the effect is 
charming. The colours in which the Vio¬ 
lettas can now be obtained an* blue, from 
deep blue in varying tones passing to china- 
blue, blush in pale and deeper hues, prim¬ 
rose, rich orange-yellow, lavender, lilac, and 
several edged and shad ’d sorts, and a delight¬ 
ful primrose and orange-yellow bicolor. The 
blossoms are sweet scented. There are varie¬ 
ties having flowers of perfect shape, less than 
an inch in diameter. The Violettas conn* into 
flower in the early summer months, and con¬ 
tinue to blossom in the greatest profusion 
till October and November. The habit of 
these miniature-flowered Tufted Pansies is J 
mostly dwarf and compact, and quite an 
interesting number of them are spreading 
and pro'iimbent. Readers of Gardenin':; 

Illustrated may be interested to learn the | 
names and descriptions of some of the more 
noteworthy varieties : 

Violetta. The original of tin* type, and 
a very dainty, oblong shaped, rayless flower; 
white, suffused yellow on the lower petal. 
Good habit. 

Diana. Tin* only soft primrose coloured 


variety, free flowering and fragrant; splendid 
habit. 

Eileen. —A mauve-blue flower of exquisite 
form, with neat yellow eye. Free flowering 
and robust. 

Miss Gertrude Jekyll.— This is a charm¬ 
ing bieolor, the upper petals being primrose 
and the lower half of the flower a rich 
orange-yellow. It is a profuse bloomer, 
sweet scented, and of a good habit. 

Olivia.—A lovely flower, and deliciously 
fragrant ; colour, blush white ground, shaded 
lavender blush. Free flowering. 

Blanche.—O ne of the oldest, and still one 
of the best ; a clear silvery white self, with 
neat yellow, rayless eye. 

Kobina. In this ihe rayless flowers arc 
white, freely suffused yellow. On an aver¬ 
age, the flowers are not more than about 
5 inch in d’ameter. 

Lavinta.—'T he colour in this instance is a 
pretty shade of blush-lavender, veined a 
deeper shade. 

Winifred Phillips.— The flowers of this 
arc edged and shaded blue on a creamy white 
ground, and arc borne on long, erect foot¬ 
stalks on plants w ith a dwarf, compact habit. 
Sweet scented. 

Sweetness. A good cemnanion to Ro- 
bina, because of the minute character of the 
blossoms. In this instance the blossoms arc 
almost pure white, with the faintest suspicion 
of blush under certain conditions. 

Rock Yellow.— Deep rich orange yellow 
I is an apt description of its colour, and the 
| plant has a good habit. 

Thihbe.— A distinct and pleasing blush- 
lilac flower of beautiful form ; free flowering 
and robust, with a dense, compact habit of 
growth. 

Rock Blue.—T n Ibis the flowers are deep 
blue, with a yellow eye. They are developed 
on stiff, erect foot stalks, and the plant has a 
beautiful habit. 

Grace. This is a snow-white flower of 
ideal form and neat yellow' eye, free flowering 
and robust. D. B. Crane. 


PREPARING A HERBACEOUS BORDER. 

Will you kindly tell me the foe-t way to jin-pare the 
ground for a new hertiaeeous border, 70 feet by 
C. feet ? The site is at |>ns<nt part of a lawn, soil 
lie 1 1 loam. Would a dressim; of flesh slaked lime be 
.«ood, ami. iT so, in what proportion? How long 
should elapse before plant ini' ? 1 cannot In-gin work 

until middle of September. JKU. 

[As in this case the soil is a rich loam, it 
will, probably, hear trenching Li feet or Li.J feet 
deep, bringing the bottom spit to the surfac*. 
Generally where the subsoil is bad and inert, 
the bettor course is to bastard trench, which 
means breaking up and manuring the bottom 
spit, but leaving it there till it has under¬ 
gone some improvement. Merely breaking it 
up w ith the pick and placing a layer of manure 
over it will be of great advantage to strong¬ 
rooting plants. Bringing a lot of bad soil to 
the top is not wise, as the roots will not take 
kindly to it till it hns been improved, and 
this takes time for the necessary exposure. 
Therefore, unless the tubsoil is quite suit¬ 
able, it will be better to double dig or bastard 
trench, at the same time manuring liberally. 
Even good loam will require this to fit it for 
herbaceous plants that will occupy the soil for 
several years. Get the trenching and manur¬ 
ing done early in autumn, so that at least a 
month can he allowed for settling before any¬ 
thing is planted. A dressing of lime is nl- 
wlfys benefit ial to newlv broken up land 
where the subsoil is not chalk, and a suitable 
dressing will be about half a bushel to the 
square rod. It is best applied after being 
air slaked on the land. Lay it in small heaps 
on the surface after the land has been 
tremhod, and when the air has slaked it 
spread it evenly on the surface and lightly 
fork it in. 

Riant when the border is drv, and tread the 
surface to partially firm it before planting. 
If planting must he done in damp weather, 
use a boaid, or boards, to stand upon, to 
avoid standing on or treading the soil when 
wet, as this is ealeulated to make it unhealthy 
for the roots to work in. It will be a very 
great advantage in planting choice things in 
newly broken up land to have a heap of com 
post handv. and place some round the loots 
of each plant. This compost may consist of 
charred gard n rubbish mixed with old pot¬ 


ting soil and old Mushroom beds broken lip 
fine, and the whole well blended together. 
On no account place fresh manure round the 
roots. The roots will find the manure in the 
soil, but placing a little compost round the 
roots as described above is a different matter, 
as the roots take to it readily. Unless the 
planting can be done not later than the first 
week in November, it might be better to wait 
till February, as newly broken up land, after 
the winter’s* exposure* will then be in good 
condition for planting. Bulbs, of course, aro 
better planted before Christmas, but many 
summer and autumn-flowering herbaceous 
plants will do quite well planted in spring, 
and if any plants have to be purchased, which 
usually come to hand in the shape of very 
small plants in pots, spring-planting will be 
best. 

The arrangement of hardy plants in the 
borders is a matter requiring consideration. 
The most popular arrangement now is to 
plant in groups either to form harmonies or 
contrasts, and, in many instances, the* owner 
of the garden prefers to he guided by his or 
her own taste and quite right too, I think. 
Where there are several borders, the arrange¬ 
ment may he different for each, and a border 
planted with single s|>eciiuens in botanical 
arrangement, each being labelled, is not with¬ 
out interest from an educational point of 
view.] 

INCREASING TUFTED PANSIES. 

H\vim: gut some good named Tufted Pansies, I want 
to know how I am to propngnle them? They are 
now ill full hloom. Shall I cut them down? If so. 
how shall I do it? Some of them have got some 
nice youn» shoots at their base now. I shall l»e 
thankful for any information on the subject. I want 
them to remain outride through winter. —TlTTKli. 

['Hie be«t way of securing stock of these 
plants is to plant a few reserve clumps in the 
border somew here and treat as follow r; : 
When the first flush of bloom is past, or, say, 
at the end of June, cut the plants closely 
over to within an inch of the soil or there¬ 
abouts. At this time the base of the plant 
is crowded w ith fresh young shoots that can¬ 
not grow by reason of th» crowded tuft 
above, hut with light and freedom quickly 
take on a fresh lease. After cutting down, 
lightly fork the surface soil round about the 
tuft, and give a thorough soaking of water. 
Now obtain fine soil, well mixed with sand, 
and surround the plant with this to a dia¬ 
meter. say, of 0 inches beyond the tuft, also 
sprinkle some of the same soil in the centre 
of the plant, and presently wash it down with 
water from a fine rose can. For a time, 
if the weather he dry, continue to sprinkle 
the plants daily each evening with water. 
By following this carefully, the fresh grow ths 
in the centre will root into the new soil, and 
may, a month after the cutting down, Is* de¬ 
tached and treated as cuttings, though, in 
this instance, these will he-mostly “ ready - 
rooted ones.” Those young unflowered 
pieces you may either insert in a frame as 
cuttings, or, by leaving a fortnight longer, 
make up a border of good soil in a shady 
spot, and transplant them there. Til's 
method produces the finest plants with a mini¬ 
mum of labour, and where large numbers are 
required from a plant or two, it is best, to 
first pull out the more prominent growths, 
and repeat this operation as the cuttings are 
fit for removal.] 

Lythrum roseum.-This, one of the most 
effective and beautiful of herbaceous plants, 
furnished in a good bunch of its spikes of 
bloom the chief feature of a large collection 
or group of hardy cut flowers the other day 
at Cardiff. It is such a striking border plant, 
and does so well if treated as such, that it is 
surprising to note how seldom it is 
semi. Clearly there are many things yet in 
commerce that, are not widely known. Even 
the common form or the purple Loosestrife 
(Lythrum Salicaria), is a very beautiful border 
plant. Naturally, these Lytbrums are chieflv 
fouml in damp or moist places, hut tin y will 
grow well in good, deeply worked garden soil 
all the same. Were it asked which plants 
give the finest effects in hardy plant borders, 

1 should certainly class Lythrum rnsoum as 
one. and for a second the beautiful bluo- 
flowmvd A neb us a. the Dropmore variety. 

I miw some clumps of this fine Boragewort 
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Tho owner simply had the ground bastard 
trenched, and the'best soil, the top spit, wa6 
thrown into the bottom of the trench, and 
sour subsoil brought to the surface. The 
prepared ground looked very nice when 
finished, but exposure to the weather has 
hardened the surface, and unless the soil is 
frequently stirred it is impossible to aerate 
it. This aeration needs to be done with 
soil of this kind so frequently that, time 
pressing for other work in the garden, the 
weekly hoeing has been neglected, and the 
plants have suffered in consequence. In just 
a few eases- the stronger growing varieties 
the plants look fairly well, but the majority 
of them are sorry specimens. The plants are 
disposed to ripen their wood prematurely 
through failing to root freely, and this has 
brought on a crop of buds on plants of quite 
miniature proportions. The only thing to do 
now is to persistently hoe between the plants, 
working in at the same time a quantity of 
gritty soil and well-rotted horse-manure. 
This has been done in the case of a few rows, 
and the plants have improved in consequence. 
It is possible, even at this protracted period, 
to save the situation, so to speak, by dealing 
with the plants in the manner suggested. 
Failure might have been largely minimised 
had the soil been broken up thoroughly before 
planting.—A. R. H. 

Two-year-old outdoor Chrysanthemums. 

—The present growing period has again 
proved the value of old stools when properly 
dealt with. Plants two years old, and others 
that have been in the same position for 
several years, are doing exceedingly well this 
season. There is a tendency, however, with 
the younger plants (two years old) to grow 
away rather too vigorously, and unless the 
growths are kept well under control they are 
likely to give some trouble by-and-bye. Keep 
them staked and tied securely, and endeavour 
to preserve the natural beauty of the plants. 
Do not bunch them tightly, as is commonly 
done, but leave plenty of room for the vigor¬ 
ous branching growths to develop. Any 
weakly growths that are likely to interfere 
with the even character of the display later 
on should be promptly removed. Plants of 
this description should make a glorious dis¬ 
play in the outdoor garden in a short time, 
and from this source an abundant supply of 
cut flowers should be available.—C. A. H. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Pieroy's 
Seedling. —This fine old English-raised Pom¬ 
pon Chrysanthemum promises wonderfully 
well this season. Both new' and old plants 
look, promising, and are full of buds. Some 
old plaYits of quite large dimensions are al¬ 
ready in flower, and the blossoms are quite 
large in size and of good quality. The colour 
is an attractive bronze, passing to yellowish- 
bronze with age. This plant was raised by 
the late Mr. W. Piercy, of Forest Hill, S.E.. 
who niust always bn regarded ns one of the 
pioneers of the early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. He was one of the first men to see 
the possible value of the Chrysanthemum for 
border culture, and worked with that object 
in view. He lived long enough to see the 
great awakening to this fact by English gar¬ 
deners. and was greatly cheered with what, 
had been accomplished in the few r years im¬ 
mediately prior to his decease. The variety 
under notice is largely grown, and will ably 
serve to perpetuate the memory of so ardent 
a flower lover.—E. G. 


OROHID8. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Odontoglosaum citrosmum (E. (■., Bun/). 

—The flowering season of Odontoglossum 
citrosmum is usually about May and June ; 
the flower-spikes are produced from the 
centre of the young shoots when they are a 
few inches high. At the present time the 
plant should be in full growth, and should 
be suspended well up to the roof glass in a 
light position in the Cattleya house, or where 
the tenijMTature ranges between 60 degs. and 
70 degs. It is important that the plant should 
be in a position where plenty of ventilation 
is admitted, especially at night - subject, of 
course, to the condition of the external at¬ 
mosphere. Plenty of water should be 
afforded all through the growing season, and 
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particularly when the new pseudo-bulbs are 
forming, as at that time the plants should be 
gradually exposed to full sunshine, and the 
compost will dry very rapidly ; but when the 
growths are completed and the pseudo-bulbs 
fully matured, the supply should be dimi¬ 
nished to a quantity sufficient to keep the 
roots and the pseudo-bulbs plump. If during 
the resting season the weather is severe and 
the temperature of the house is kept at about 
50 degs. to 55 degs., the plants will require 
but little water, and, owing to dryness, the 
pseudo-bulbs will shrivel sliglitly, but no harm 
will aceiue if they have been properly 
matured at the completion of growth. In the 
spring, when growth recommences, very little 
watering is necessary, but so soon as the 
young flower-spikes ' are seen pushing up 
through the centre of the growth, water must 
be liberally afforded. When repotting be¬ 
comes necessary, the best time for the opera¬ 
tion is immediately after the flowers fade. 
It is preferable that the plant should be 
grown either in a shallow pnn or Teak-wood 
basket that may easily lie suspended to the 
roof, in which way the long, pendulous 
racemes can be effectively seen. The recep¬ 
tacle should be well drained, and the potting 
material should be the same as is generally 
used for other Odontoglossums. 

Habenaria Susanna? (OrrhUlht, N.7i.).— 
Habenaria Susanme is a terrestrial, tuberous- 
rooted, deciduous Orchid. It is widely dis¬ 
tributed in the East, as plants have been 
found in India, Bnrniah. in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, also in the Malay Peninsula. It is 
generally found in very warm, sheltered, 
moist places, therefore it is very doubtful if 
the plant will thrive for long together in your 
cool Odontoglossmn-house. A better position 
would be in a moist , shady corner of the ordi¬ 
nary plant stove, and as near to the roof 
glass as possible, so as to prevent the glow¬ 
ing stems from becoming too much drawn. 
Afford tho plant plenty of root moisture all 
through the growing season, but immediatelv 
the flowers are past the foliage and stem will 
commence to die down, when the quantity of 
water must be considerably reduced, and tl\e 
plant, exposed to full sunshine, in order that 
the tubers may become thoroughly matured. 
After the steins have died down place the 
pot on a dry shelf in the same house, and 
afford a slight sprinkling of water on the 
surface of the soil about once a week, but 
only if it is verv dry. This treatment should 
be continued all fhrough the resting period. 
When growth again commences the tuliers 
should be repotted singly into rather deep 
pots of moderate size, affording plenty of 
drainage materials, and only a thin layer of 
the following compost for the plant to root 
into: Good fibrous peat, loam, and Sphag¬ 
num Moss in equal proportions, adding a 
moderate quantity of small crocks and coarse 
silver-sand. Mix the materials well together 
and pot moderately firm. 


FERNS. 


HARDY FERN NOTES. 

OflMUNDA GRAOlLIfl.— Quite distinct from 
other members of the family, this species, 
although not so imposing as O. cinnamomea 
and regalis, is capable of producing a fine 
effect. The dark colour of the stems and the 
slender habit distinguish it from other mem- 
Ivers of th * family. My largest specimen has 
been in position about twenty years, the 
fronds attaining a height of from feet to 
34 feet, according to the season. Like all 
the Osmund as. it. only shows its true char¬ 
acter when the supply of moisture to the roots 
is fairly abundant during the growing season. 

ONOC’I.EA SENSTBILIH. The Japan Oak 
Fern, under favourable circumstances, ex¬ 
tends freelv by means of its creeping rhi¬ 
zomes, and is, therefore, well adapted for 
covering bare spaces in the woodland and 
wild garden. The tender green of the fronds 
is very pleasing, but this Fern suffers acutely 
when exposed to heat and drought, and 
should, therefore, be planted where tin* fronds 
are screened from the sun’s rays, otherwise 
they are apt to shrivel. It is a capital sub¬ 
ject for naturalising in the woodland, where 
the effect of dryness at the roots would be 
counteracted by the shelter afforded by de¬ 


ciduous) trees, which allows light to filter 
through but maintains a cool and, to a cer¬ 
tain degree, moist atmosphere. I have this 
Fern growing among Periwinkles and other 
things, and, once established, it holds its own 
very w f ell. 

Struthiopteris germanica (the Ostrich 
Plume Fern) increases in the same manner as 
the preceding kind. A single plant set out in 
good ground w ill, in the course of two or three 
years, form quite a colony. When the fronds 
are in course of development they much re¬ 
semble an ostrich plume in shape, and have a 
delightfully fresh appearance. Like the 
Onoclea, it cannot bear exposure to sun and 
drying winds, which destroy the freshness of 
the fronds by the time they are fully matured. 
On the north side of a wall or trees where 
only the morning and afternoon sun comes, 
this Fern is happy, and will retain its ex¬ 
quisite freshness all through the growing 
time. Some three years ago I planted half-a- 
dozen good roots in free ground, and these 
have formed a colonv of some thirty plants 
of varying heights and bulk. In this way the 
Ostrich Plume shows to the best advantage. 

Scolopendrium VULGARE.— A grower of 
hardy Ferns lists upwards of four hundred 
varieties of the common Hart’s-tongue, but 
no Fern lover needs so many, and I venture 
to assert that the difference between many of 
them is so slight as to need the eye of. an 
expert to distinguish one from the other. The 
larger portion of these varieties was found in 
Ireland, where soil and climate exercise a 
curious influence on this species. Some 
varieties, such as Crispum digitatum and 
grandieeps, are handsome when they arc 
happily placed, but, in my opinion, the typi¬ 
cal form excels them in effectiveness. In 
richness of verdure it is not equalled by any 
other British species, and, being evergreen, 
one is able to enjoy that verdure all the year 
through. 

Aihantum pedatum (the hardy Maiden¬ 
hair) is «o distinct that it cannot be excluded 
from a representative collection of hardy 
Ferns. It must, nowever, have a position 
which secures it against the influence of those 
biting winds which affect exotic vegetation 
more than still frost. I 11 very severe weather 
it is advisable to protect the crowns w ith some 
light material. It likes a very free soil, equal 
parts of loam, leaf-soil, and peat suiting it 
best. j. CORNHILL. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

Table deooratfons at the national Sweet 
Pea Soolety’8 8hOW.—There were no less 
than thirty-two decorated tables in all— 
eighteen in the class from which the “trade” 
was excluded, and fourteen in the class open 
to all comers. It was, indeed, a remarkable 
display. Each exhibitor had allotted to him 
or her a table measuring 8 feet by 3 feet, and 
the stipulation was that the flowers used 
should be confined to Sweet Peas only, and 
any appropriate foliage. This part of the 
exhibition was a great source of attraction. 
We must confess, however, that most of the 
decorations were very mediocre in their con¬ 
ception of what is art in floral arrangements, 
and the exhibitors still have much to learn. 
Unlike last year’s display, there was nothing 
in either competition that could be regarded 
as original, the majority of the exhibitors 
being content to use metal stands of various 
designs, which militate against originality of 
ideas. We liked the first prize display in the 
11011 -trade section. This was composed of 
Countess Spencer Sweet Pea of good colour, 
the flowers large and borne on long foot¬ 
stalks. each spike of blossoms standing out 
well from its neighbour. Being finished off 
with trailing sprays of a well-known Sola- 
ginella, the decoration deservedly won first 
prize. In other cases the colours were 
curiously mixed, and in a few instances a 
contrast of Henry Eckford and a cream- 
coloured Sweet Pea was effective, and conse¬ 
quently received an award. Blue and laven¬ 
der were used in several instances with other 
colours to make a pleasing contrast, but 
while these colours were charming in the day¬ 
light, under artificial light they would be of 
little value, and were, possibly, for this 
reason passed by.—W. V. T. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A WISTARIA-COVERED WALK. 
Beautifying the entrance to an old mill- 
house in a little country village in Hampshire, 
this Wistaria may be seen. The tree is evi¬ 
dently of many years’ growth, and entirely 
covers the walk of about 30 yards in length. 
On the side of the path opposite the wall 
stout poles have been fixed with cross-bars, 
which support the branches of the tree. Tin* 
clusters of blossoms drooping from overhead 
and on either side give us a wealth of colour, 
form, and fragrance, which it would be 
hard to surpass, even with a Rose-covered 
pergola. G. E. M. 

BERBERIS FASCICULARIS. 
There are many beautiful shrubs among the 
evergreen and deciduous varieties of Ber- 


from California, has small, much-divided 
leaves, with a glaucous under surface, and in 
its wealth of bloom is seen to considerable 
advantage growing on a sunny nouse-front. 
There are, I am convinced, many much less 
deserving shrubs employed for this purpose. 


CLOTHING BARE PLACES UNDER 
TREES. 

Grabs will not grow well under a dense 
shade ; even when frequently renewed the re¬ 
sult is unsatisfactory. Yet, in conspicuous 
positions, the bare earth has an objectionable 
appearance, and the substitution of some¬ 
thing of an evergreen character becomes a 
matter of importance. Whatever is chosen 
must either have a creeping habit, like that 
of Ivy, throwing out roots wherever the 
branches come into contact with the soil, 


that fall upon and are buried amongst its 
branches, or that are drifted by the wind, if 
not absolutely unsightly, should be allowed 
to remain for the purpose of affording 
nourishment. Euonvmus radicans variegatus 
will likewise grow in shady places, and when 
planted somewhat thickly, and pegged down, 
it soon forms a close carpet. But this, and, 
indeed, all other plants that may be used for 
the purpose of forming a close undergrowth, 
should be given a fair start. It often hap¬ 
pens that the soil under large trees is tho¬ 
roughly exhausted, and to plant in it without 
some addition would probably be useless ; 
first break up the surface as far as can be 
done without injuring the roots of the trees, 
and then spread over it 3 inches or 4 inches 
of good soil; there would then be a chance 
of the plants used becoming established be¬ 
fore the roots of the trees monopolised the 
fresh soil, and, when well-established, thev 



A Wistaria walk. From a photograph sent by Mbs G. E. Malet, The Mill House, Petersfleld. 


beris, one of the most familiar, perhaps, be¬ 
ing the deep golden B. Darwini. A kind, 
however, equally beautiful is that above 
named. On Mrs. Hunt’s commodious resi¬ 
dence, abutting on the High street, at 
Steeple Ashton, Wilts, this handsome Ber- 
beris in April and May provides a floral 
spectacle which is rarely seen. It evidently 
has occupied its position for many years, for 
almost one half of the house front from the 
ground to the eaves is thickly furnished in 
its season with long, drooping sprays of its 
pale golden blossom. The density of its foli¬ 
age forms an effective foil to the bright 
flowers, and the wonder is that it is so rarely 
employed for the covering of house-fronts. 
The aspect occupied by this Steeple Ashton 
specimen is a sunny one, and it has an equally 
effective companion sharing another portion 
of the same wall in the spring-flowering 
Clematis montana. B. fascicularis comes 
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thus always maintaining a clean, fresh ap¬ 
pearance ; or else, like the Periwinkles, Ik* 
able quickly to renew themselves from their 
bast?. Take, for instance, either the large or 
small Periwinkle ; masses of either of these 
usually look worn and shabby towards the 
end of March, but trim off the discoloured 
growth and foiiage, and in a short time they 
will be beautiful again ; and if any light at ail 
reach them they will flower in the greatest 
profusion. There is scarcely anything so good 
as Periwinkles for covering shady banks, 
where the soil is of an inferior description. 
Even Ivy takes some time to establish itself 
in bad soil, but the large common Periwinkle 
(Vinca major) will grow in anything and al 
most anywhere. One of the creeping rooted 
St. John’s-worts (Hypericum calvcinum) will 
also grow well in shady positions ; once get it 
established, and cut it back occasionally, and 
it will give no further trouble ; but all leaves 


would be able to hold their own in the con¬ 
test. Wherever Ivy is employed—and there 
is nothing that, looks neater or is better 
adapted for making quick growth, either 
under the dense shade of the Cedar of Le¬ 
banon or the heavy drip of the Beech—it 
should be kept from climbing the trees if they 
are choice ami valuable specimens ; and where 
fresh soil is applied ns a top dressing in 
which to plant, it should be placed quite 
close to the trunk of the trees. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Chestnut tree I am sending you a small 
branch of a Sweet Chestnut-tree, taken from a tree 
in my brother’s wood at Carnunton, which strikes me 
as very uncommon, and I am abo sending a branch 
taken from another tree growing near. Can you 
account for the difference?- A. C. W. 

[The distinct form of Chestnut of which you 
enclose a shoot is known as Castanea sativa 
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monstrosa, or oueullata. Though long 
known, it is very little met with, owing, 
doubtless, to the fact that itVen at best it 
forms a poor, depauperated tree.] 

The Cape 8ilver-tree (Leucodendron argen- 
teum).—Though its dried leaves are so often 
seen in the florists’ shops, growing plants of 
the Silver-tree are very rarely met with, 
hence it was with something of a surprise 
that I noted some thrifty little plants foriping 
part of a most interesting exhibit contributed 
by Mr. G. Reuthe, of Keaton, Kent. The 
plants, I was assured by the exhibitor, had 
been wintered in a cold frame with only the 
protection of a mat during severe weather, 
the soil at times being actually frozen. As 
the plants were in robust health, they would 
appear to be hardier than is generally sup¬ 
posed, for they are mostly looked upon as 
needing a temperature of 45 dogs, to 55 degs. 
during the winter months. One very notable 
feature is that however well the plants may 
be cultivated in this country, the leaves never 
acquire the intense silvery hue of those on 
trees grown in the clear atmosphere and be¬ 
neath the brilliant sun of South Africa. X. 

- A few weeks ago a note on the above 
tree (Leucodendron argenteuni), which grows 
on the slopes of Table Mountain, appeared 
in these columns. It is generally asserted 
that this tree will flourish nowhere except on 
Table Mountain, and certainly the specimens 
to 1 h i seen in this country are usually in poor 
condition. The writer of the note in ques¬ 
tion says that it needs the protection of a 
greenhouse, and even then is not very amen¬ 
able to cultivation. None of those that I 
have seen under glass have been in a healthy 
condition. It has been frequently tried in 
the open in the south-west, hut, as far as I 
know, without success, except in one-instance. 
This solitary example is growing at Trebali, 
on the banks of Helford River, near Fal¬ 
mouth, and has been in the open for six win¬ 
ters, being now 7 feet in height. Its foliage 
was a little damaged by the past severe 
winter, but not sufficiently to injure the 
plant. The leaves are quite as clear in colour 
as those of the Table Mountain trees, and 
it is in every way a very healthy specimen.— 
S. W. Fitzherbert. 

The 8panieh Broom (Spartium juneeum). 
—While most members of the Broom family 
are bv midsummer past their best, if not 
quite over, this, as a rule, does not com¬ 
mence to bloom till the month of July. The 
Spanish Broom forms a rather upright bush 
from 0 feet to 8 feet high, made up princi¬ 
pally of dark green, slender, Rush-like shoots. 
The leaves are small and few in number. A 
noteworthy feature is the large size of the 
bright golden-yellow blossoms, though in 
depth of colour there is a certain amount of 
variation. They are borne in terminal spikes, 
in good examples as many as twenty in - a 
spike, about half-a-dozen of which are gener¬ 
ally open at the same time. Like most, of 
the Brooms, this forms a deep descending 
tap-root, with very few fibres, on which ac¬ 
count it does not transplant readily. Owing 
to this, seed should be sown where the plants 
arc to remain, or they must be placed in 
their permanent quarters while still young. 
Seeds are produced in quantity, and germi¬ 
nate readily. To ensure bushy plants this 
Broom should be stopped two or three times 
when young. The deep, descending nature 
of its roots above alluded to stands the 
Spanish Broom in good stead during a hot 
and dry summer, for it is but little affected 
by those conditions. It is readily obtained 
from nurseries, the plants being Often kept 
in pots for the convenience of removal. —X. 

Spiraea japonlca. -This variable* species, 
which is more generally grown under the 
name of Spiraea callosa, is. in some of its 
forms, particularly valuable owing to its late 
flowering. The dwarf varieties, consisting 
of the white-flowered alba, the pink Bumalda, 
and the rich crimson Anthony Waterer, are 
all delightful low growing shrubs, which, 
with a little attention, will continue to bloom 
till the end of the summer. In order to 
spread the display over as long a period as 
possible, the terminal clusters of flowers 
should he cut off directly they are past their 
best. Only the old cluster must, be removed, 
for the sceondary ones push out immediately 
below, nntl keep up a succession of bloom 
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for a lengthened period. It is surprising the 
difference between a bed of Anthony Waterer 
treated in this way and one in which the old 
blossoms are allowed to remain on the plants. 
Some of the varieties are of Japanese origin, 
the pretty pink-flowered Bumalda being one. 
This has always a certain number of it.s leaves 
variegated with ereamy-yellow% in some in¬ 
stances embracing entire branches. That the 
more recent form, Anthony Waterer, origi¬ 
nated as a sport therefrom, is showm by the 
fact that this intermittent kind of variegation 
also occurs in the crimson-flowered kind. 
Beside clilting off the old blooms, these dwarf- 
growing Spine as, which are naturally some¬ 
what shallow-rooting, are greatly benefited 
during a dry summer by a good soaking of 
water, and if the soil is at all poor an occa¬ 
sional application of liquid-manure will be 
helpful.—X. 

Pruning; shrubs. —The proper way to prune 
flowering shrubs, when such an operation is 
really thought necessary, is not such a simple 
matter as many suppose, otherwise we should 
not so often see such mutilation done in 
shrubberies at the annual pruning season. 
Generally shrubs are pruned without con¬ 
sidering whether they require it or not. Al¬ 
most invariably, when pruning is done by one 
that is ignorant, of the nature of the shrubs, 
the young shoots which bear the flowers are 
pruned away with the old wood. To prune 
shrubs properly some knowledge of the vari¬ 
ous shrubs is required. For instance, it is 
necessary to know the shrubs that flower on 
the wood of the preceding year; and also 
those which bear flowers on the present sea¬ 
son’s growth the former to be sparingly 
pruned in winter, so as not to cut away the 
flower-buds; the latter bf»aring more severe 
pruning. Among those bearing flowers on 
last year’s growth are Dwarf Almond, Snowy 
Mespilus, the Androinedas, Azaleas and Kal- 
m i as. Rhododendrons, Calycanthus, Cor- 
chorus, Philadelphus, Deutzia, Mezereon, 
Jasmine, Privet, Bush Honeysuckles, most of 
the early Spiraeas, the ornamental Currants, 
Weigel a, Snow berry, Lilacs, and Annual 
Roses. Amongst shrubs that flower on the 
present season’s growth are Ceanothus, 
Amorpha, Coluten, Euonymus, Genista, 
Shrubby Hypericums, Coronilla, Scotch 
Broom, Althaea, Tamarix, and late Spiraeas. 

The Rose Of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus).— 
In the type the flowers are a reddish-purple, 
hut it is such a variable species in respect to 
colour that there are at least half-a-dozen 
really distinct varieties of it in cultivation. 
Of these the names of the best are purpurens, 
rich purple ; variegatus, purple, mottled with 
a lighter hue; ruber, red ; albus, white; 
totus albus. pure white, without the inner 
zone of Ted at the base of the corolla ; and 
Celeste, a beautiful variety with rich blue 
flowers. Then there are the double white and 
double purple kinds, as well as one with varie¬ 
gated foliage, which is effective in a shrub¬ 
bery during summer. All the varieties are 
perfectly hardy in our climate, and will thrive 
in almost, any position in any soil that is not 
too wet, but they flourish best in an open 
position, not too bleak, and in deep rich 
sandy soil. They may be employed in many 
ways in the adornment of shrubberies in 
pleasure grounds. As isolated specimens on 
a lawn they have a fine effect if placed so as 
to appear to he a component pari of the sur¬ 
roundings ; planted in groups so that the 
colours may harmonise, they are equally 
striking, but perhaps the best way is to plant 
them so as to be embowered by evergreen 
foliage, which not only sets off the flowers to 
advantage, but modifies the bare appearance 
of the leafless twigs in winter. It is also 
known as Altluea frutex. 

Deutzias- I know nothing more beautiful than 
larv'e plants of I), seahra stamlinu on the Grass. 1 
have several thus place*!, and now, in the last half 
of July, they are a mass of flowers. The Deutzia is 
useful for cutting. am! when the flowers are allowed 
to he fully open, then they stand a lone time. When 
used in lonp sprays they are delightful in big vases, 
etc.—J. CROOK. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."—AV jp Edition, 10th, revised, trith descrip¬ 
tion* of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
cidturs anil arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, 8vo., t r >g.; post free, 15s. (id. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in f volt., half vellum, 94*. nett. QJ 
all booksellers. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

FAILURE OF ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 
I have read with no little interest your reply, 
on page 294, to “E. J. P.,” for I also have 
had trouble in a mysterious way with my 
Zonals this season. Twenty years ago I used 
to grow this flower with some success, and, 
after giving them up for so long a time, I 
began again last year by laying in a nice 
little stock of some of the best of the modern 
sorts. In the autumn of last year and the 
spring of the present year I took a number of 
cuttings, all of which, with a few exceptions, 
were well rooted by the end of April, and 
ready for potting off. My old plants were 
also repotted, but, to mv surprise, many of 
them and of the cuttings’ began to rot at the 
root, and died. I suppose I must have for¬ 
gotten, in the long interval, some detail of 
culture. The soil used for the potting was 
something similar to that recommended in 
your note, with the exception that instead 
of sand I used road-sweepings off a flinty 
road. Soon afterwards many of my cuttings 
and plants began to flag, the edges of the 
leaves turned yellow, and, finally, black-rot 
appeared at the base of the stem, gradually 
extending upward. In some cases the mis¬ 
chief was longer in appearing, for out of the 
old plants there have been several that grew 
well for a time and flowered satisfactorily, 
and then they, toe(, went the same way as 
the others. 

The Zonal has always been a great favourite 
of mine, and soiye of the modern sorts— 
Cerise. Hall Caine, Frogmore, Geo. Coates, 
Princess, of Wales, King Victor, C. H. 
Curtis, Mentmore, Aseott, etc.—are w r onder- 
ful improvements on those I knew twenty to 
twenty-five years ago. It is a great disap¬ 
pointment to find one’s plants behaving in 
this wav. but, of course, I must be at fault 
somewhere. Clean pots and careful crocking 
were secured, but I ought to add that a small 
portion of bone-dust was used, mixed with 
the soil. Can this be the cause of the trouble? 
My house is well situated, being a lean-to 
facing due south, ventilation ample, and the 
plants have not been watered until the 
“ring” of the pot suggested the need of 
water—and then nothing but rain-water has 
been given. In these days of numerous gar¬ 
dening books on almost every conceivable 
subject, how is it there is no little cultural 
manual on so popular a flower as the Zonal? 

Amateur. 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM IN THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

By the middle of August many of the green¬ 
house plants that have contributed to its 
embellishment for a long time arc getting past 
their best, and it is then that this Lily conies 
in exceedingly useful. From Christmas on¬ 
wards through the month of January, bulbs 
that have been sent to this country from 
Japan can be obtained at a fairly cheap rate, 
and give but little trouble to have them in 
flower now. When received, they should be 
potted as soon ns possible, using for single 
bulbs pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
while, by putting several together in large 
pots or tubs, effective masses may be formed. 
Ordinary potting coiupcst, such as two-thirds 
loam to one-third of leaf-mould, and a liberal 
dash of sand, w f ill suit this Lily well. In 
potting, the bulbs must be covered with soil, 
but a space should, if possible, be left, to 
allow of a top-dressing of good soil after the 
stems are pushed up, and the roots which 
form at their base show themselves. These 
stem-rools at once take possession of the new 
soil, and greatly assist in the development of 
the blossoms. When potted, a cold frame 
is a very suitable place for these Lilies, as the 
lights serve to keep off very heavy rains, and 
a mat may be thrown over them in severe 
weather. At first the soil must he kept 
slightly moist, but as the roots take possession 
of it, the water supply must he increased. 
Plenty of air whenever possible is very neces¬ 
sary, in order to ensure a good, sturdy 
growth. By the middle of May they may be 
fully exposed to the outside "air, cither by 
removing them from the frame or by leaving 
off the lights altogether. With this treat¬ 
ment they will bo a few weeks earlier in 
flowering than those in the open ground, 
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and, as above staled, they ar* 1 at. this time 
particularly valuable. As* the pots get full 
of root«, aiul the buds are developing, an oc¬ 
casional dose of weak liquid manure is of 
great service. Aphides or green fly rarely 
give any trouble in the cnee of this Lily. 
There are several varieties of Lilium spe- 
ciosum, the most generally met with being 
from Japan : Knetzeri, white, with a 
greenish centre; rubrum, pink ; and Melpo- 


GARDEN VARIETIES OP FUCHSIA. 

Ai*art from their great beauty and graceful 
character, the garden varieties of Fuchsia are 
especially interesting, showing as they do such 
a marked divergence from the wild type. 
Thus, in the different species which have 
played a part in the production of the garden 
forms, the flowers are small, single, red, and 
with a darker-coloured corolla, whereas the 



Fuchsia Ethel. 


niene, carmine, the richest-coloured of all. 
From Holland we receive album, white, with 
a brownish tinge outside, and rubrum, usually 
almost, if not quite, identical, j inkish. 


Zonal Pelargonium Reformator. I saw this 
new Pelargonium a few days hark, and think it is 
one that will become even more popular than Paul 
Cramp* I. It- scarlet shade is most brilliant and 
it i Iking 'i he t rttfl < ol bloom are not bo 1 u g< as In 
Paul Crampel, hut they are produced in great pro- 
fii-i .ii H. 
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varieties of to-day show a wide range of 
colour, from the white sepals and petals and 
red corolla of the form herewith figured, to 
the dark red flowers, both single and double, 
many of them very large, while a decided 
break away from either is that section in 
which the corolla is pure white. Beside the 
members of these three primary groups there 
are others with flowers more or less inter¬ 
mediate in colour ami formation. The origin 
of these various breaks from the normal form 


extends hack many years, the earliest being 
the varieties with white tul>e and sepals, 
followed after a time by those with light 
coloured corollas. About sixty years ago the 
first variety w ith white tube and sepals, Venus 
Victrix, was distributed by Messrs. Cripps, 
of Tunbridge Wells, and at the price of a 
guinea a plant the demand for it was great. 
This variety still figures in Messrs. Cannell’s 
catalogue, as also does Guiding Star, a very 
popular variety of forty years ago, and still 
unsurpassed for the symmetrical character of 
its blossoms. Another of much the same ago 
as this last is Rose of Castile, one of the best 
for standing outside during the summer 
months. In the year 18f»5 great interest was 
aroused by the distribution (from the then 
famous nursery of Messrs. Henderson, of St. 
John’s Wood) of some new varieties with 
white corollas. They w ? ere raised by a Mr. 
Story, of Newton Abbott, hut, unfortunately, 
no records were kept of their origin, hence 
whether seedlings or sports, all that we know 
is that they were the starting point of this 
now extensive class. One variety, Countess 
of Aberdeen, stands out in quite a class by 
itself, for the flowers are almost pure white— 
that is, if they are grown in ft shady struc¬ 
ture, but when exposed to the sun they be¬ 
come suffused with pink. It is an extremely 
pretty little Fuchsia, and very free flowering. 
This was distributed by Messrs. Cocker, of 
Aberdeen, nearly twenty years ago, I should 
say. 

Fuchsias may be grown ns neat bushy plants 
in comparatively small pots, and, as such, are 
much used for greenhouse decoration, and for 
many other purposes. They are in this way 
grown by the thousand for market, and per¬ 
fect little specimens may often be seen on the 
costermonger’s harrows in the streets of Lon¬ 
don. Very few varieties conform to the 
market grower’s ideal, for his requirements 
are a good sturdy growth and freedom of 
blooming. The flowers must not be too large, 
as in the shifting about incidental to their 
distribution the very heavy blooms are liable 
to drop and, from their size, they leave a 
much larger gap than the loss of a small or 
medium-sized flower entails. Fuchsias may 
also be grown as sturdy hushes or as stan¬ 
dards, while at one time, especially in the 
west of England, large pyramidal-shaped 
specimens were familiar features at the dif¬ 
ferent exhibitions during the summer. For 
pillars in the greenhouse or conservatory, or 
for the roof, Fuchsias occupy a foremost rank. 
When on a roof, and well above the head of 
the spectator, the blossoms display their 
charms to the full, a remark which applies 
with equal force to them when they are 
treated as basket, plants. As the Fuchsia 
flourishes so well out-of-doors during the 
summer, the various forms are used for many 
purposes. For furnishing balconies, window- 
boxes, etc., they are very satisfactory, while 
large specimens in pots are often sunk in the 
turf during the summer. In this way they 
are employed more nnd more every year. 

Culture.— One very important item that 
tends to make the Fuchsia such a popular 
favourite is its simple cultural requirements, 
and the fact that it may be wintered in any 
house just free from frost. The soil best 
suited for Fuchsias is a moderately light com¬ 
post, such ns a mixture of two parts loam to 
one part of leaf-mould, with, if possible, a 
little dried cow-manure and sand. Through¬ 
out the winter, when the plants are leafless, 
hut little water will be needed ; still, the soil 
must not be allowed to become parched up, 
otherwise the roots will suffer. If the plants 
are stored in a greenhouse, they should, in 
the month of March, be trimmed into sliaj>e, 
and if the leaf-buds are on the point of burst¬ 
ing, he repotted. In doing this a good deal 
of the old and exhausted soil should be re¬ 
moved, as when the plants are in that stage 
it can be done without injuring them, 
whereas if the new growth is an inch or 
2 inches long it is liable to suffer. After pot¬ 
ting, the plants should have a good light posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse, and particular care 
must be taken not to overwater till the roots 
have taken possession of the new r soil. An 
occasional bedewing with the syringe on hot 
days is very helpful. As the flowers develop 
and the pots get full of roots weak manure- 
water about every fortnight will greatly assist 
the floral display. 
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Propagation is readily effected by means 
of cuttings formed of the young growing 
shoots in the spring. These cuttings (about 
3 inches long) should be dibbled into clean, 
well-drained pots of sandy soil, well watered, 
and placed in a close propagating case. If 
such is not at hand a shallow box (but deep 
enough to take the cuttings) with a few 
squares of glass laid over the top will be a 
good substitute. Of course, the cuttings 
must be shaded from the sun till rooted, when 
they may be inured to the ordinary atmos¬ 
phere of the house and in time potted off. 

Seeds.- -The raising of seedlings is very 
interesting, especially if the seed has been 
taken from carefully fertilised flowers. Sown 
in February, a few of the seedlings will bloom 
the first year, but they cannot lie depended 
upon to show their true character till the 
second season ; indeed, any that are at all 
promising may be kept till the third year 
before finally discarding them. With the vast 
number of varieties now in cultivation, and 
the extent to which individual fancies vary, 
combined with the purposes for which the 
plants may bs intended, it is not an easy 
matter to make a good selection of Fuchsias, 
but for greenhouse decoration the following 
can all be depended upon as good and 
distinct: — 

Single flowers. — White. on,lias: IX* 
(ioncourt, Floeon de Neige. White tube and 
se/utfs: Ethel, Lady Heytesbury, Princess 
May, Starlight. Darkculourcd flowers: 
Champion, Gertrude Pearson, General 
Roberts, Scarcity, Valiant, Wave of Life. 
With a certain amount of orange in the 
corolla: Earl of Beaconsfield, Mrs. Bundle, 
Prince of Orange. 

Double flowers. -Dark: Armand Gau¬ 
tier, Avalanche, Comte Leon Tolstoi, Cham¬ 
pion of the World, Marvellous, Phenomenal. 
Dark with white corollas: Ballet Girl, Due 
d'Aumale, Molesworth. 

Beside thc\se there are a few garden varie¬ 
ties remarkable for their foliage, and on this 
account they are often used for the flower 
garden. Of these may be especially men¬ 
tioned Cloth of Gold, (jJolden Treasure, and 
Meteor, all with foliage more or less of a 
golden or bronzy hue, and Sunray, whose 
leaves are irregularly variegated with white, 
led, and grtvn. X. 


XOTKS AXD HEl‘L / ES. 

Ixoras in flower. —It is not so many years 
since Ixoras were very generally grown as 
specimen plants in the stove; but when these 
large bushes went out of fashion, Ixoras be¬ 
came almost lost to cultivation. The last 
thro.* or four years they have, however, show r n 
signs of returning once more into popular 
favour, and at the show last month at Hol¬ 
land House some neat, well-flowered 
examples were to be seen. It is true they 
were not the Ixoras of old—that is to say*, 
veritable bushes—but neat, fresh plants, each 
carrying several heads of blooms, and all in 
comparatively small pots. Given a soil prin¬ 
cipally composed of fibrous peat and sand, 
a stove temperature, and a liberal use of the 
syringe. Ixoras will do well. They are rather 
liable to be attacked by mealy-bug, but a 
drop of methylated spirit will at" once destroy 
these pests. A small bottle of this spirit anil 
a oamel’s-hair brush is extremely handy to 
keep, either in stove or greenhouse, as, if a 
solitary bug makes its appearance, it can be 
at once destroyed. There is quite a long list 
of species and varieties, but many of these 
last closely resemble each other, so that a 
selection is necessary. Quite distinct from 
each other are acuminata, white; aurantiuca, 
orange-red ; Prince of Orange, bright orange ; 
Westii, ri se pink ; Williamsii, salmon red ; 
eoecinoa Jutea, soft yellow; and macrothvrsa 
or Dufti, quite distinct from the rest. This 
is a taller grower, with large heads of bright 
crimson-coloured flowers.— X. 

Clerodendron fallax.— The genus Clcro- 
dendron is a fairly extensive one, w hose mem¬ 
bers show n marked divergence from each 
other in many ways. One species, C. triclio 
Ionium, is hardy, and attains the dimensions 
of a small tree; another, that withstands our 
winters, C. fictidum, is almost herbaceous in 
character; while of those that require pro¬ 
tection of stove or greenhouse, some are 


climbers, while others are of bushy habit. 
The species above mentioned—C. fallax— 
which has been for some time, and still is, 
a very effective feature in the greenhouse, is 
seen to the best advantage when the plants 
are confined to a single stem, as, if grown on 
freely, it will reach a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, 
the lowermost half of which is furnished with 
bold, oppositely arranged, heart shaped 
leaves, and the upper portion consists of a 
large, erect, broadly pyramidal-shaped 
panicle of blossoms, which are of a deep, 
bright scarlet colour. From the one panicle 
a display of flowers is kept up for a long 
time. Though generally treated as a stove 
plant, this Clerodendron will in the green¬ 
house flower throughout the summer months. 
It is readily propagated by cuttings of the 
young, growing shoots, by seeds, or bv root- 
cuttings, and the young plants so obtained 
quickly reach flowering size. It is a native 
of Java, and therefore one would scarcely 
expect it to succeed in the greenhouse even 
during the summer. In the winter it needs 
the temperature of an intermediate house.— 
X. 


ROSES. 

SCARLET, RED, AND DARK-COLOURED 
HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

The dearth of good red Hybrid Teas, and 
the want of fragrance in so many of the 
newer and older sorts of this tribe seems to 
compel us to go to the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
both for vivid colours and fragrance. It may 
be that raisers will have to turn their atten¬ 
tion more to improving the Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals, and give the Hybrid Teas a rest for 
a while. If we can receive more glorious 
crimsons like 

•Hugh Dickson there can be no doubt as 
to their reception. Perhaps this Rose is as 
much a Hybrid Tea as many already in that 
group, but its general appearance places it 
with the Hybrid Perpetuals. How grandly 
its massive blossoms appear at the end of the 
beautiful rich ruby-red coloured growths, and 
the shapely buds and half ojh*u flowers arc de¬ 
lightful, to say nothing of the sweet, fragrance. 
Another fine Rose of recent introduction is 

•Commandant Felix Fa u re.-- -We have in 
this excellent variety a flower of intense 
colouring a sort of scarlet with a maroon 
shading. No Rose this season has attracted 
more notice, unless it be Hugh Dickson, and 
its delicious scent will make it doubly valu¬ 
able. The blooms are well displayed, they 
being borne erect on stiffish growths, so that 
for tlie garden this variety would be a most 
useful one. 

•Captain Hayward is a very reliable sort, 
although somewhat thin. It is a» Rose, how¬ 
ever, tnat cannot be left out of our selection, 
as apart from its bright red blossoms it is a 
good autumnal, which, of course, is what we 
want. 

Louis Van IIoutte remains, even after 
the lapse of nearly thirty years, one of our 
best rich crimsons. It is splendid when 
budded on the seedling Brier, and, perhaps, 
our best autumnal crimson. The massive 
full flowers are of a glorious colour, and very 
sweet. Perhaps there is a little fault in the 
growth, but this often arises from uncon¬ 
genial stocks which the plants are budded 
upon. It seems so thoroughly at home on the 
Brier that it is not worth while using any 
other for it, and I would not recommend it to 
be budded as a standard. The old and well- 
tried 

•Duke of Edinburgh has been very 
brilliant this season ; in fact, the scarlets 
and reds have not been finer for some years. 
It is quite a relief to find such Roses at our 
exhibitions. If anyone has had a difficulty in 
flowering Duke of Edinburgh and I would 
class •Duke of Tcck with it I would advise 
that they he grown as low pillar Roses, where 
standards are not wanted ; hut it must, not 
bo forgotten that good, healthy young wood 
is needed to keep up the quality, so that it 
is essential to cut obi wood away pretty Freely 
each year. A very fine, brilliant Rose is 

Duke of Wellington.- It is an instance 
where old Roses are not surpassed by present- 
day introductions. I know of no modern 
Rose that can compare to this old favourite 


of over forty veais’ standing. This variety is 
known also as Rosieriste Jacobs. 

Duke of Albany is a very good variety 
with a particularly bright colour and a 
shapely bloom. There is a tendency on the 
part of many of the rieh-eoloured Roses to 
turn a bluish shade, and also to burn. This 
sort seems quite free from the latter defect, 
and. when growing frcelv, it retains its colour 
well. 

Eclair has a vciy double flower some¬ 
times as perfectly fashioned as though arti¬ 
ficially moulded. It is a beautiful Rose, well 
worth adding to any collection. We shall, 
probably, never surpass 

Marie Baumann and Alfred Colomb as 
good medium reds. They are somewhat iden¬ 
tical in blossom, but Alfred Colomb is the 
better grower. A well-developed flower of 
either, perhaps, could not be beaten in the 
whole collection, where form is considered 
the greatest attribute. In 
Alfred K. Williams we have a Rose of 
rather flat appearance, but with the evenness 
of a Camellia. It is a splendid variety where 
it will grow, which is not in every garden, 
but is worth a trial, the grand carmine-red 
colour being very brilliant. When pruning, 
let it be done quite moderately— not nearly so 
severely as is usual with the majority of 
Hybrid Perpetuals. 

*Dk. An dry is a fine bright crimson of 
large size, and yields a pretty bud, and plenty 
of them. As a town Rose this would he a 
fine sort to grow'. 

* Ulrich Brunner is a first class sort, with 
few, if any, faults, unless it be that its colour 
is wanting in richness. It is a bright cherry- 
red, with fine deep flowers, fragrant, and the 
plant quite mildew proof. After a lapse of 
over fifty years we find to-day the old and 
well-tried 

•General Jacqueminot as much sought 
after as ever. It is a fine free bloomer, with 
a bright scarlet crimson colour. The form is 
globular, rising to a pointed centre. It is 
grand as a standard, also on the dwarf Brier, 
hut does not do well on the Manetti. It suc¬ 
ceeds well on its own roots, and. as such, 
should l>e grown where planted permanently. 

•Charles Lefebvke is a superb flower, 
good in every way. Grown on the seedling 
Brier, its noble blossoms come of a lovely 
rich velvety crimson quite first rate. 

Victor Hugo is a dazzling crimson with a 
beautiful velvety shading. It is not a very 
strong grower, but makes a fine garden Rose, 
blooming as freely as anv in the group, and 
one that is most valuable on account of its 
rich colour. 

•Senateur Vaihke and *Mme. Victor 
Verdieii somewhat, resemble each other, and 
both are not required. They arc two of the 
good old sorts, free in autumn, and as 
fragrant as they are rich in colour. 

Duke of Connaught is not large, hut it 
is one of the most perfectly-shaped Roses we 
have. The colour is bright velvety crimson. 

Prince Arthur is evidently a Rose of the 
General Jacqueminot type. It is a very 
bright crimson, often first rate, and generally 
found in all show boxes where seventy two 
varieties are staged. 

•Comte Rajmbald is much liked by exhi¬ 
bitors, as it is so very constant and reliable. 
The flowers are largo and full, and it is a 
good, useful sort for the early shows. Of the 
very dark Roses 

•JUBILEE seems to be as reliable ns any. 
There is not much difference between this 
Rose and Prince C. d- Rohan, but it is freer 
and more good blooms are produced. 

•Abel Carriere is splendid at times, but 
it is not often really first-rate, but I can re¬ 
commend it as a garden Rose where one does 
not depend upon one sort to make a display. 

•Baron de Bonhtktten is of a dark, almost 
black, colour, and is fairly reliable, but so 
many of these very dark Roses either burn in 
bright sun or rot off upon the trees when wet 
weather predominates. 

•Louis Ricakd is a grand Rose of a blackish- 
vermilion colour, with a Pe nny like blossom. 
I cannot conclud * tin s** notes without men¬ 
tioning 

•Eugene Furht, which is such a good, use¬ 
ful sort. Although wauling in refinement, 
one may almost always be sure of a good 
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flower of a pleasing rich scnrlet maroon 
colour. 

Those varieties marked with an asterisk 
may b* grown in standard or half-standard 
form, but the others 1 would recommend as 
bushes. Rosa. 


ROSE MME. JENNY GILLEMOT. 
This Hybrid Tea is one of the best Mon¬ 
sieur Pernet Ducher has given us, and it 
cannot fail to be much sought after when bet¬ 
ter known. Its vigorous growth places it in 
the first rank ns a garden Rose, the fine, 
erect shoots and rich green foliage serve well 
to display the charming saffron yellow blos¬ 
soms. The flowers are large, oftentimes 
Tulip shape, with lovely long buds of a 
nankeen-yellow colour. It is not a very full 
Rose, but in a cool season the petals develop 


productions. It is very strange, and yet not 
to be wondered at, that many of the Hybrid 
Teas, if self-fertilised seed be sown from 
them, will reproduce almost identical varie¬ 
ties, so that it is easy to imagine good things 
being raised of other colours by blending two 
distinct shades together. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Edmond Proust.— This fine Wichu- 
raiana Rose has made many friends this year. 
It is a splendid variety for pillar or arch, 
flowering from the beginning to the end of 
July. The flowers, large for this tribe, are 
each* fully inches across, and of a lovely 
peach-pink colour, shaded with reddish- 
orange. This latter tint the Rose un¬ 
doubtedly receives from its pollen-parent, 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot. The growth 


Row Mme. Jenny Gillemot. 


to a wonderful size. It seems to come mid¬ 
way between Anna Ollivier and Mme. Pernet 
Ducher. The growth being so good, this 
variety would make an excellent standard, 
perhaps even rivalling Mme. Pernet Ducher 
in growth, and all who know that charming 
Rose will remember what a lovely object it is 
as a standard. Mme. Jenny Gillemot is a 
very beautiful sort to grow under glass, 
especially in a cool-house, which evidently 
suits its large petals, for they will develop to 
a much larger size than when hard forced. 
The edges of the petals have also a slight lilac 
tinge when so grown. It seems to mo that 
Mons. Pernet Ducher obtains good seedlings 
and then he works on them to try to im¬ 
prove the same. In this case the branching 
habit and the colour seem to point to Mme. 
Pauline Bersez as one of the parents of the 
Rose under notice, and I have observed this 
similarity in many jof^this eminent raiser’s 
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is very rapid, richly clothed with beautiful 
shining dark green foliage. Pillars are very 
quickly covered ; indeed, in three years one 
may have a 10-feet pillar densely clothed 
with this lovely Rose. Larch poles are, per¬ 
haps, the best supports, the spurs which are 
left on serving to support the semi-drooping 
sprays, which present the appearance of a 
weeping Rose from the summit of the pole.— 
W. X. 

Rose Lady Moyra Beauclerc -This is a super!) 
flower of the Mrs. K. Mawlcy type, hut of a dif¬ 
ferent colour. The flowers are very massive, espe¬ 
cially on cut back plants, and they possess that high- 
pointed centre so dear to the exhibitor. The colour 
is bright madder rose, with silvery-pink reverse, 
growth strong and sturdy, throwing up good stout 
stalks to the blossoms, which render them most use¬ 
ful for cutting. It is a Rose one could wish there 
were more of its type, for it combines quality of 
blossom with freedom of flowering and vigorous 
habit. It was raised by Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons, and introduced in 1901. 


FRUIT, 


WORK IN PEACH HOUSES. 

In many instances Peach-bowses will have 
been cleared of fruit, and although such is the 
case, it does not by any means follow that 
there is nothing further to trouble about, ao 
so many imagine, as regards the welfare of 
the trees. In a sense their requiremento 
must be looked after equally as much now as 
heretofore, the only difference being that so 
much time and labour will not be involved as 
when the trees are making growth. Suppos¬ 
ing a house has just been cleared of fruit, 
the first, thing demanding attention is free¬ 
ing the trees of all the old bearing and useless 
wood. The wood named in the first case 
having fulfilled its purpr.se— i.r., in furnish¬ 
ing the crop—is of no further 
use, and it may, therefore, be 
cut back to where the current 
year’s wood starts, which is 
at or near to the base. The 
effect of such a proceeding is 
soon seen by the buds on the 
wood retained, or such as will 
be called upon to furnish next 
year’s crop, swelling and be¬ 
coming quite plump, and as a 
result of its receiving a 
greater share of sunlight and 
air than it hitherto had, the 
wood will gradually assume a 
dark mahogany colour, and 
become thoroughly ripened by 
the time the foliage has per¬ 
formed its proper functions. 
Respecting the current year’s 
growth, this, too, should be 
examined, and no hesitation 
shown in cutting out any 
shoots that are weak and 
badly placed, or in thinning 
them out where too many have 
been tied in. On the com¬ 
pletion of this partial prun¬ 
ing, make the trees look neat 
and tidy bv tying down all 
growths needing it to the trel 
lis, after which the destruc¬ 
tion of red-spider, of which 
there appears to be a plentiful 
crop this season, will demand 
attention, ns the foliage must 
at all costs l>e cleared of these 
parasites, otherwise it will fall 
prematurely, to the great de¬ 
triment of the trees. An in¬ 
sect ieide used at the strength 
recommended for subduing 
this insect, may be used if 
preferred, otherwise soft- 
soapy water, with a fair quan¬ 
tity of flowers of sulphur 
mixed with it, proves a splen¬ 
did antidote for this pest. 
When syringed on to a tree 
infested with spider, the sul¬ 
phur in the wash adheres to 
both under and upper surface 
of the leaves, which is more 
than these insects can stand, 
and they are speedily killed 
off in consequence. If 
thoroughly done, there is 
no occasion to repeat the 
dose, after which a morn¬ 
ing and afternoon syringing of cold water 
will keep the leaves clean until they show' 
signs of being mature, when it had better 
cease. The wood and foliage having been 
attended to, the border should next be tested 
and a thorough soaking of water given, should 
it be dry. If the trees are fully established, 
or are aged, diluted liquid manure may be 
given in lieu of plain water. In any case, the 
borders must not be allowed to want for 
water, as many have a mistaken notion that 
a semi-dry border favours the ripening of 
the wood. 8uch is not the case. In reality, 
it induces the trees to east their fruit-buds 
prior to their being started into growth the 
following season, and such a state of affairs 
should therefore be guarded against. Finally, 
open all doors and ventilators to their fullest 
extent, for, growth being completed, the trees 
now' require all the air and light it is possible 
to afford, to enable .them,to mature. A. W. 
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THE PAST STRAWBERRY SEASON. 
Considering the season up to the end of last 
week has been one of the coldest and wettest 
that has been experienced for many years 
past, the Strawberry crop with me has been 
a very good one, and did not give occasion 
for much complaint, the question of flavour 
excepted. That the flavour was not all one 
could wish for was not surprising, seeing the 
fruit had to ripen under such extraordinary 
weather conditions; and it is wonderful that 
the flavour was not more acid and wanting in 
sweetness than it was. As regards the crop, 
this was all one could wish for, old plants 
bearing equally as well as the younger and 
more vigorous ones, and, although the berries 
were an unusually long time in arriving at 
maturity, owing to the lack of warmth, they 
nevertheless developed to an unusual degree 
as regards size, and it is but seldom that old 
plants produce such a heavy weight of extra 
large-sized fruit as they have done this year. 
I have heard of much fruit having rotted be¬ 
fore it ripened, but have had nothing to com¬ 
plain of in this respect, and think that the 
somewhat heavy layers of strawy litter placed 
between the rows prior to the blossoming 
period, served, not only to keep the fruits 
clean, but to raise them so far above the soil 
that, although they were at one time in a 
continually moist condition, the rain passed 
on down, or drained away from them, and did 
them comparatively little or no harm. I took 
the precaution to inulch well, fearing a repe¬ 
tition of last year’s drought, but there has 
never been an occasion to water the plants 
once this season. An outbreak of mildew 
would have occasioned no surprise, but the 
beds have been singularly free from this 
fungoid disease. With regard to runners, 
there has been a dearth of these, both on 
young and old plants ; but since warmer con¬ 
ditions have prevailed, they are becoming 
more plentiful. Ere these lines will appear 
this season’s crop will be over, and layering 
in full swing, with a view to obtaining plants 
for the formation of new beds for next year; 
but planting will be, unavoidably, later than 
usual. * A. W. 


CANKER IN MELONS. 

Will, you please tell me wliat was the cause of my 
-Melons failing? When the fruit set there came a 
damp on the stem, and they all decayed away. The 
roots also got bad. —R. M. 

[Did you artificially fertilise your Melons? 
If this was not attended to, it would account 
for the fruits failing. Evidently, too, the 
plants have been attacked by canker, one of 
the most fertile sources of which, especially 
in early houses insufficiently heated, is a too 
low r night temperature, combined with a stag¬ 
nant atmosphere, rank growth also being 
more susceptible to the malady than that, 
which is opposite in character. Injudicious 
ventilating, by which large volumes of cold 
air are suddenly admitted ; the application of 
too cold water to the roots, allowing the 
same to come into contact with the base of 
the stems; excessive overhead syringings, 
especially on dull, sunless afternoons, and a 
consequent wet foliage at nightfall, are all 
frequent causes, either directly or indirectly, 
of this most virulent disease. In order to 
guard against it, Melon seed should always 
be sown in loam pure and simple, and firm 
potting should always be practised. Water 
should never bo applied to the v oots nt a 
lower temperature than 80 degs., and as these 
tropical subjects are not so partial to the 
syringe as many people seem to imagine, 
its use should not be indulged in, save only in 
the finest weather, and even then in strict 
moderation. In planting, the mounds or 
ridges of soil should be made firm, and the 
collars of the plants be well elevated above 
the level of the soil. If the 6tems are in 
close proximity to the hot-water pipes, so 
much the better, as the heat from these dis¬ 
perses all superfluous moisture, and so pre¬ 
vents it from settling at the base of the stem. 
Surrounding the stems with a pliable piece 
of zinc or tin, and filling in the intervening 
space with small pieces of charcoal, is also 
a good preventive. No stimulants should be 
given until the crop tells upon the vitality of 
the plant, after which gross growth need not 
be apprehended. The growths which start 
from the stem between the ground and the 
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trellis should not be stopped back too closely, 
especially if the plants are strong, and pinch¬ 
ing with the finger and thumb is preferable 
to the use of the knife, as the pores of the 
wounds being thereby closed, air is excluded 
and cankerous attack warded ofT. # Wlien the 
disease appears, the best plan is to mix com¬ 
mon stone-lime and powdered charcoal in 
equal proportions, and rub it well into the 
affected parts with the finger and thumb. 
This process should be repeated daily, allow¬ 
ing no moisture from the syringe to come 
into contact with the wound. This composi¬ 
tion will eventually form a hard crust and 
finally destroy all the cankerous matter.] 


NOTES ANT) HEVLIES. 

Watering ripening Peaches. -My gardener ami 
I have a difference of opinion about watering I’eachos. 
They are under gla*s, and have had plenty of water 
up to this. The fruits are now colouring, but have 
scarcely swelled at all, being now about the size of 
bantam's eggs. He sa.\s they must pet. no more 
water as they are ripening; but 1 see all the 
gardeners about here still waterinp their Peach- 
trees, and they have been ripe for a fortnight. I 
shall be tnueh obliped if you will pive me your 
opinion about waterinp Peaches f- jbnu tin) A. Raw- 
son. 

[We are quite tumble to give an opinion as 
to whether your Peaches are requiring water 
or not, seeing that we are quite in the dark 
as to the composition of your border, whether 
it has been constructed in a practical manner 
or otherwise, and as to how much water is 
afforded whenever the roots are in need of 
moisture. A properly constructed border, 
with the roots of the trees in a healthy, 
flourishing condition, will take great quanti 
ties of water throughout the growing season. 
Free supplies of moisture at the roots are, 
therefore, absolutely necessary, as the fruit 
of the Peach is so largely composed of juice, 
and unless its demands are complied with 
and unstinted supplies given, fine examples 
may be looked for in vain. No hard and fast 
line can !>e laid flown as to how often water 
should be given. Most growers periodically 
test the border, and water, when it is re 
quired, to moisten the soil from the surface 
down to the drainage on each occasion. 
Therefore, the question as to whether water¬ 
ing is necessary when the fruits are ripening 
depends entirely on the condition of the 
soil and whether it is approaching a dry con¬ 
dition. This is best ascertained by the per¬ 
son in charge, who should act according to 
the result made known by the testing of the 
border. No good gardener would think of 
flooding his Peach border if the soil were in 
a satisfactory state, as regards moisture, with 
the idea that such a proceeding would in¬ 
crease the size of the fruits. What would 
most likely happen in such an event is that 
the fruits would drop prematurely. The fact 
that your Peaches are no larger than ban¬ 
tam’s eggs leads us to think that a worn-out 
condition of the border or over-cropping is 
more likely to be answerable for their being 
under-sized than want of water, provided, 
of course, that the border has been supplied 
with as much moisture and as often as it was 
required from the start up to the present 
time. As a rule, a Peach border, if watered 
thoroughly just as the fruits are on the point 
of ripening, needs no more until the crop is 
cleared. Having set forth at length the 
general principles governing the matter in 
question, we must allow you to form your 
own conclusions.] 

Big-bud in Blaok Currants. Mv hushes 
were badly attacked for one or.two seasons, 
and, the crop failing, 1 was obliged to root 
them out and replant, selecting Baldwin and 
Boskoop Giant. There is, or was, a touch of 
the disease in them, but candid winter pick¬ 
ing has settled it, and I have a very fine crop. 
Both above-named varieties are first-rate, 
Boskoop Giant well deserving its name, the 
individual berries being as large as small 
Cherries. It U a close, compact grower with 
me, but. possibly, on heavier soil one would 
get fine bushes. Black Currants are one of 
the most useful fruits we have, and it is for¬ 
tunate that varieties have been found that 
are practically exempt from the mite. Black 
Currant vinegar is about one of the best 
things one can have in a house as a remedy 
for coughs that occasionally trouble 
children. — E. Burrell. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.— There is yet time to strike 
cuttings of Hydrangeas. Select cuttings with 
strong, plump terminal buds to obtain good 
trusses of bloom next season. A strong cut¬ 
ting, when rooted in a 5-inch pot, will carry 
one good truss of bloom. Weak shoots will 
not flower at all. We generally grow' several 
hundred every season, and out of that lot 
there will he a few which do not flower, even 
when the cuttings are carefully selected. The 
tops of those which do not flower make good 
cuttings, and the plants, when they break, 
may be shifted into 0 inch pots, and, if well 
grown, will produce several heads of bloom. 
We have had cut. back plants which produced 
a dozen good trusses of flowers, and the fol¬ 
lowing season will make grand specimens in 
tubs for standing about the margin of the 
lawn or on the terrace. Occasionally we get 
a plant with a blue tint in the blossoms, but 
without special treatment with that object in 
view the blue flowers are not common. A 
good deal of peat in the potting soil, or iron 
in some form, will change the colour of the 
flowers when this is required. Good sjK'ci- 
niens of Vallotas will be useful through the 
autumn. If they want repotting, which is not 
often, shift them on into larger pots, using 
fibrous loam and peat, with a little old cow- 
manure rubbed through a 2-incli sieve, and in 
potting keep the bulbs well up. This work 
will be done in the spring, and about the first- 
week in August turn the plants into a cold- 
frame with the lights off after the first week, 
and when the flower-spikes are visible, give 
weak liquid-manure and move to the green¬ 
house or conservatory before the flowers open. 
A dozen bulbs in a 112-inch pot will make a 
good specimen, and for conservatory work it 
is better to have a few specimens of this char¬ 
acter than bulbs in single pots, which do not 
flower so well. For a large house large 
plants are wanted, and this refers to all 
things besides those mentioned. See that all 
things in the borders are watered sufficiently. 

Stove.- We are getting more settled and 
brighter weather, and the ventilation should 
be very free. A little shade will be necessary 
during the hottest part of the day, and, of 
course, during bright, weather more atmos¬ 
pheric moisture should he supplied by damp¬ 
ing floors several times during the day. Take 
advantage of spells of hot. bright weather to 
discontinue fires, and when the thermometer 
in the house does not fall below 60 degs. at 
night fires are not wanted would, in fact, do 
harm. Water with care all newly-potted 
plants, as over-walering at such times will 
sour the soil and render the plants sickly. 
More plants are ruined bv over-watering im¬ 
mediately after repotting before the roots 
have taken full possession of the soil—than 
from all other causes combined. Tapping the 
sides of the pots is simple enough, and is a. 
safe test as to the condition of the soil inside. 

Ferns under glass.— Use moisture freely 
in the atmosphere by damping floors, and if 
the sun is bright the house must be shaded. 
To save trouble and expense. Fern houses are 
often shaded with a- mixture of whiting and 
size, or flour mixed with whiting will do. or a. 
mixture of lime and skimmed milk answers 
the same purpose. Any repotting required, 
such as seedlings in boxes or plants in small 
pots, or half specimens, may require a further 
shift, but do not overpot anything at this 
season. For all the hardier varieties of 
Ferns, such as l’terises, Maiden-hairs, and 
Aspleniums, more loam is used now than was 
formerly the case, and the plants do very 
well when at least half the compost is good 
turfv loam, the remainder being leaf-mould. 
Sand or peat may be substituted for leaf- 
mould. if the latter is difficult to obtain ; and 
1 have found very old. flaky cow manure veiy 
useful to mix with the loam for the stronger- 
growing species. Some of the delicate speci es 
mav have a little more peat and less loam, 
and enough sand to keep the soil open and 
sweet. There is generally at this season 
plenty of good spores on large plants which 
have been grown eool, and the spores may 
be collected and sown at once in pots filled 
with rather heavy loam made firm. The pots 
containing spores must stand in pans bolding 
water ; no water must be given from the top. 
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Late Vinery.— Late Grapes, such as Gros 
Colman and Lady Downe’s, will require a 
little warmth in the pipes in dull, damp 
weather, to finish them. They ought to have 
made some progress in colouring now, and 
should be well coloured by the end of Sep¬ 
tember, to keep well till the new year, or 
later. The foliage should be in good condi¬ 
tion ; in fact, everything depends upon the 
foliage. Sublaterais should be kept down. 
There may be cases where the Vines are 
weakly from overcropping, when a little 
more liberty may be allowed to the sub¬ 
laterals at this season, but lab: growth in 
this way is not wanted if the main leaves are 
in good condition and capable of doing the 
work. Late, soft growth may give an im¬ 
petus to late-rooting, but this interferes with 
the regular, steady work of the main leaves, 
and may be hurtful. 

Plants In the house.— This is a good time 
to purchase Palms, Rubbers, or any other 
fine-foliaged plants for the rooms, as they 
will get used to the changed condition before 
winter comes. Over-watering is the great 
evil in the case of plants in the house. A 
plant will not often die, even if neglected, 
unless it is a Heath or Azalea. It is, of 
course, possible to starve a plant to death 
from want of liquid food, but that seldom 
happens, as drooping foliage, when dry, 
speaks plainly. The worst kind of watering 
is to give just a little on the surface and 
leave all the best root* at the bottom dry. 

Outdoor garden.— Hardy annuals to flower 
in the spring should be sown early in August. 
Sow thinly in rather firm soil, so that the 
grow ths may be sturdy. They may lx: trans¬ 
planted during the autumn to the place where 
they are intended to flower. Some, such as 
the Godetiivs, Clarkias, and Candytufts, are 
very hardy, and may be transplanted to form 
masses. Saponaria calabrica, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, and Silene c ompact a are dw arf 
and dense, and are very hardy. Antirrhinums 
are a good deal used for massing, and where 
some care lias been taken in selecting the 
seed parents they coin;: true from seeds in 
whites, yellows, pinks, and scarlets. Many 
people sow the seeds in heat in spring, and 
prick off into boxes, but a better plan is to 
sow’ thinly in August in rather poor ground 
and transplant in spring. If the plants grow 
strongly, and are gross in habit, the frost 
may injure them, but if sown on rather poor 
ground, thinly, they mav remain all the 
winter in the seed-bed. The double-flowered 
white Arabia has become very popular. 
Slips taken off old plants now and dibbled 
in anywhere and kept moist will soon root. 
Edging-; may be planted in this way, or 
masses in the borders. When a plant of this 
easily-grown and decorative character is 
introduced into a district, everybody soon 
wants it. Take cuttings of any plants now, 
and insert in pots or boxes of sandy soil, 
Pelargoniums outside, other things in a 
frame, shaded from hot sun. Give liquid- 
manure to Roses, Hollyhocks, Dahlias, and 
Phloxes. 

Fruit garden. —It appears from the infor¬ 
mation which reaches us the Gooseberry-mil¬ 
dew’ and the Black Currant-inite are spread¬ 
ing. Some people treat these very lightly, 
and regard them as of no consequence, in¬ 
stead of trying to clear them out-. There is 
no doubt that more fresh lime might be used 
among fruit-trees and bushes with advantage. 
When the leaves are off the trees in winter 
is the time to apply it; February for choice, 
as that catches the insects just being roused 
into active life. In planting Strawberries, 
water them in, and when the surface has 
dried make the soil firm about them by tread¬ 
ing, and place a little short manure around 
them as a mulch. Expose all Peaches to the 
sunshine by thrusting the leaves which over¬ 
shadow the fruits on one side, removing a 
leaf or two when necessary to obtain full ex¬ 
posure. It is not often necessary to remove 
foliage, unless the shoots are too much 
crowded. Waterloo is a good early Peach ; 
not large, but bright in colour, and good in 
flavour. There is less bud-dropping outside 
than under glass, and this seems to prove 
that bud-dropping, in the case of these early 
American Peaches, is due to want of mois¬ 
ture and deficient ventilation immediately 
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after the fruits are gathered. I can strongly 
recommend the Black Currant Boskoop 
Giant. It is very vigorous, and bears very 
fine fruits, and is less subject to injury from 
the mite. Plant Black Currants in cool, 
moist land, and mulch with manure. 

Vegetable garden.— This is likely to be a 
poor season for Tomatoes outside, unless they 
are planted against a warm south wall. As 
soon as four trusses of blossom are visible, 
remove the leaders, and keep all side-shoots 
rubbed off. W T ater freely, if the weather 
becomes dry. Sow’ Ouions for standing the 
winter. Tim selection may include the Tri¬ 
poli section, but should not be confined to 
them, as other kinds may be sown now for 
transplanting in spring. Sow hardy kinds of 
Turnips for standing the winter. Veitch’s 
Red Globe and Chirk Castle Blaekstone are 
hardy and keep well. Other kinds may be 
sown, but these should be included. Sow 
Spinach freely now for standing the winter. 
Sow on firm land, or land that has been made 
firm by trending. Give the plants room 
enough" between the rows to produce large 
leaves, and thin to 6 inches. It is not usunl 
to transplant Spinach, but it may be trans¬ 
planted if thought desirable to make use of 
the thinnings in this way. Celery will not 
grow so fast after being earthed up, and it 
cannot be watered so easily, but the blanch¬ 
ing may be partly done by using paper, and 
finished off later "w ith earth. It is most im¬ 
portant to have a good supply of salad plants 
for autumn and winter, and among other 
things Chervil and Tarragon will be wanted. 
Radishes should be sown in a cool, shady 
spot now; French Breakfast and Turnip 
varieties only. E. Hobday. 

THE COKING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Harden Diary. 

August 19th. —Cuttings of Geranium* and 
other Pelargoniums are being put into pots 
and boxes of loam and leaf mould, with a 
surfacing of sand. Two thirds of the com¬ 
post consists of loam. Outdoor Figs are 
growing in a rather shallow’ border, and are 
bearing freely. All the young shoots are 
nailed in close to the wall, to expose the 
fruits. The Brown Turkey is the kind chiefly 
grown. Liquid-manure is given to swell up 
the fruits 

August 20th .—Early Potatoes are being 
lifted, as the ground is wanted for other 
crops, such as Turnips, Spinach. Onions, and 
Strawberries. All our Strawberries are 
selected runners from young plants. The best 
are taken from these and potted for forcing, 
all thos .j left being planted out. Sowed 
hardy annuals for spring blooming in a rather 
poor soil. These w ill be used to fill beds and 
form masses in borders. 

August 21st .—All the Onions have been 
pulled up and laid out thinly to harvest. 
When quite dry, those long enough will be 
tied in bunches and hung up in cool shed on 
north aspect, and those with short stems 
placed on shelves. Herbs have been cut for 
drying, and vegetables selected of suitable 
size for pickling. Lettuces, when dry, are 
tied up to blanch. 

August 22nd .—The flower-beds are now at 
their best, and we have to be careful in tak¬ 
ing cuttings not to disfigure the plants. We 
usually plant any surplus we may have in the 
reserve garden for the purpose of giving cut¬ 
tings, and a good many of the old plants are 
lifted and kept to produce cuttings in spring. 
If helped by heat, spring struck stuff is as 
good as those struck in autumn. 

Avgust 23rd. —Shifted on spring-struck 
Tree-Carnations for winter flowering. The 
earliest struck plants are now in flower, and 
will flower on through the autumn ; and Car¬ 
nations are always in season, being so useful 
for cutting. They are not starved in small 
pots, and will have weak liquid-manure, and a 
little artificial plant food is mixed with the 
soil when potting, as they will bear feeding 
well. 

August 2!fth .—Celery is being earthed up, 
and late plants raised outside have been 
planted for late use. This comes in well for 
stewing and soups, and does not bolt till 


quite late. Early Apples and Pears are 
gathered before they begin to fall, and placed 
m a cool fruit-room for a short time. Des¬ 
sert Plums are treated in a similar way. 
Bottles half filled with sugar and beer have 
been hung on fruit walls to attract the wasps. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Thb usual fortnightly meeting of this society 
was held in the Vincent Hall on August 6th, 
the day following Bank-holiday. Upon moro 
than one occasion the impracticability of hold¬ 
ing an exhibition on the day follow ing a Bank- 
holiday has been discussed in the jiages of the 
horticultural press without apiiarenb effect 
upon the council, but w r e think the half-filled 
hull on the occasion in question, and the 
subsequent meagre attendance, should afford 
ample proof that such a day is most unsuit¬ 
able. Some few of the exhibits, however, were 
exceedingly meritorious, and of these we may 
mention the splendid collection of Goose¬ 
berries from Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, 
Ltd., Chelsea. Of this excellent dessert fruit 
some 100 large dishes w f ero staged, and we 
select Golden Gem, Langley Beauty, Railway, 
Progress, Whinliam’s Industry, and White¬ 
smith as a good half-dozen. Pot plants of tho 
trees in well-fruited examples added to the 
educational value of the exhibit. Some good 
Red and Black Currants and Loganberries 
were also staged. 

The Starry blue-flowered Water Lilies 
(Nymph.’va stellata) and others, from Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild, Gunnersbury House, 
Acton (gardener, Mr. Hudson) were very fine, 
and, surrounded by waterside subjects, made 
a capital picture. Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, staged a fine lot of cut trees and shrubs ; 
and from Germany M. Georg Arends brought 
a very interesting lot of hybrid Astilbes— 
crosses chiefly letween A. Davidi and A. japo- 
nica and others. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, had a rather interesting lot of hardy 
plants in pots and in the cut state; while 
Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, Messrs. G. and A. 
Clark, Dover, and Messrs. A. Charlton and 
Sons, Tunbridge Wells, each had a rich display 
of cut herbaceous things—Lilies, Carnations, 
and the like. Some excellent Gloxinias were 
shown by Mr. II. W. Perry, Upper Norwood, 
the plants being most freely flowered. Some 
border Carnations of tho finest description were 
shown by Mr. James Douglas, Bookham, 
Surrey, one of these, King Edward VII., 
receiving an award of merit. A large assort¬ 
ment of hybrid Dianthuses came from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, some of which 
w r ere very handsome. 

By no means the least valuable of the 
exhibits staged on this occasion was the fine 
lot of Gladioli from Messrs. Kelway and Sons, 
Langport. The exhibit was representative of 
a new strain, to be called the “July flower¬ 
ing,” which has been originated by crossing 
the Gandavensis hybrids with the eaVly-flower- 
ing kinds. Coining into flower at this early 
period, these new varieties will have a value 
of their own. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, had a small exhibit of Cabbages and 
Savoys, bolh excellent in their way. . Early 
Apples, as Red Astrachan, Early Red 
Margaret and Gladstone, with Plums and 
Cherries, came from Messrs. S. S|>ooner and 
Sons, Hounslow ; and a second group from 
the Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., was made 
up of Figs in variety in pots. Peaches, as Sea 
Eagle, Dymond, Thos. Rivers, Late Devonian, 
and well-fruited examples in pots of Black 
Alicante Gravies. Near by, from the same 
source, Romneya Coulteri was seen in good 
condition. 

Some very choice Orchids from Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Bradford, included 
Zvgopetalum, Cattleya, Miltonia, Odonto- 
glossum, etc. Orchids on a small scale were 
also contributed by Sir Trevor Lawrence and 
Major Holford, Westonbirb, Glos. Quite one 
of the most delightful and pleasing exhibits of 
the day caino from Mr. Howard H. Crane, 
Highgate, who had a charming collection of 
the miniuture Tufted Pansies, known as 
Violettas, in many shades of colour. The 
Messrs. Barr and Sons showed herbaceous 
Phloxes, and a Marrowfat Pea named Mars. 
A list of medah will be found in our adver¬ 
tising columns. 
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OORRE8PONDENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications shouhl be clearly aiul concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, Uolborn , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name ami address of the sender are 
required in atLlition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should hi on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
tent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as jlowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit. —The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent, 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Roses, mildew on (C. A. TV.). —The cold draught 
is, no doubt, the cause of the mildew. Dissolve an 
ounce of sulphide of potassium in 2 pints of hot 
water, then add enough water to make 2$ gallons. 
Apply this with a very fine syringe, and take eare 
that every part of the plant is wetted. 

Border plants (Victory). —It is unfortunate that 
you give us no idea of the width or length of the 
border-items of the greatest importance in such 
matters as these. We might give you a list of 
quite unsuitable things. If you will give us the 
dimensions of the bed or border, and inform us as 
to the soil, we will give you a list of plants likely to 
meet your requirements. You might also say what 
Narcissi you already possess, so that other sorts can 
be added. 

Carnation diseased (Cani«tioMh-Tlu*re is .... 
evidence of blight on the half-dead branch you scud, 
and we believe the trouble to have been caused by 
fungus, or it mav be this and a minute organism 
that enters the stem, and, forming tunnels therein, 
is responsible for the death of that portion of the 
plant. Your only remedy is to cut away and burn 
the affected part to prevent its further spread, By 
syringing the plant with soot-water the branches are 
rendered distasteful to insert- life, and in this way 
the pest may be held in check. 

Tacsonia failing (7<ic,oni«).-lt is very difficult 
to assign any reason for the buds of the Tacsonia fail¬ 
ing to develop. It would, we think, he well to examine 
the soil in which the plant is growing to make sure 
that- it is not dry at the roots. The soil on the sur¬ 
face mav look all' right, but at the bottom it may he 
quite drv. Again, it may be growing in too dark 
or too roll u position, and in unsuitable soil, with 
bad drainage. If you can send us the name of the 
variety, and also examine the border and let us 
know the result, we may be aide to help you out of 
the difficulty. 

Wire worm in Carnations (A. 1. Z.). — No; your 
gardener cannot he blamed in any way. Many 
remedies have been given to destroy this pest, but it 
is too late now to do much good. The only way is 
to well dress the ground with gas lime, fork it in. 
and let tin ground lie fallow for a year, frequently 
stirring it in the meantime. In the meantime you 
mav put slices of Carrots on the ends of pointed 
sticks, burying the Carrots 2 inches or 3 inches into 
the soil. Examine these daily, when the vyireworm 
will be found on the Carrot slices, and may be de¬ 
stroyed. When sending further queries, please read 
our rules as to giving name and address. 

Carnations failing (J. T. B.).-Wc were unable 
to find the insect to which you refer; but, judging 
from the condition of the stern, we conclude that 
wireworm is the cause of the mischief If your soil 
is infested with these pests, you had better trap them 
with Carrot or Potato, cut in slices and placed in the 
soil, or, in conjunction with these things you might 
emplov vaporite in the soil to rid the latter of the 
nest 'it is obtainable from seedsmen and sundnes- 
men. and instructions for its use accompany the 
article. You ought to dress the ground with gas- 
lime in the autumn, well breaking it up and forking 
it in, but you will then not be ahle to crop «uch 
ground for at least three months. 

Rose blooms rotting upon the trees (E.P. S ). 
—This season so many of the light-coloured double 
blossoms have been spoilt by decaying ere they un¬ 
fold The wet weather is mainly responsible for this , 
but some varieties have such thin petals and yet 
are so verv double that they become, as it were, 
glued together by the rain. If we were just to re¬ 
lease the outer petals when the buds seem to be a 
long time in opening we should often avert tne 
damping off. You would find the Rose-bloom pro¬ 
tectors of much service in enabling you to combat 
the wet weather. These cone-1 ike protectors are 
placed over a bud, and are kept thus located until 
he flower has developed. We have had some splen¬ 
did blooms of Mildred Grant thus protected, which 
would have been quite s|*oilt if left uncovered. 

PuchBias(J.R ). —Abloom ng a coal gree.iliocse 

in autumn, one may do very much with 
they arc easily grown, and eontrihute not a lit lit t j 
the be a ut v of a house. W hilst it is advisable to 
look well after young plants for autumn blooming, it 
does not follow that old plants should be despised. 
On the contrary, old specimens sometimes give • n 
good account of th em:e lves, especially if they have 


been repotted and had some time In the open air. 
Just at present one may assist such plants by keep¬ 
ing the flower-buds picked off as they appear, and 
giving once or twice a week liquid-manure. The 
plants will also benefit greatly by a top dressing of 
old manure and by being syringed occasionally. 

Gypsophlla panlculata (Sfcacio).—This is some¬ 
what difficult to move when old, and the best way 
is to raise a stock from seed, which may be sown in 
the open borders, and, when fit, moved to the 
permanent quarters. Such plants will bloom the fol¬ 
lowing summer. Y’ou can also anticipate a season 
by sowing in heat in April, removing the seedlings 
to the border in June, where some of the strongest 
may flower in early autumn. You can now’ purchase 
seedlings verv cheaply, and these, if planted at once, 
will bloom well next year. A good deep well manured 
soil best suits this plant. Slugs are very fond of the 
young shoots, so you must he careful to protect 
with coal ashes during the winter and early spring. 

Red Gloire de Dijon falling to bloom (Lover 
of Roses ).-This Rose, also known as Keine Marie 
Henrietta, is sadlv addicted to mildew, and for tins 
reason not one to* recommend for greenhouse culture. 
Besides this, it is very shy flowering until there is 
plenty of old wood with lateral growths to yield 
them. We should advise you to plant r ranyois 
Crousse. It is a much bettor crimson-scarlet Rose 
for u greenhouse roof, yielding very pretty-formed 
buds in profusion when established. There is really 
no crimson climber to compare with the old Gloire 
de Diion in its matchless profusion of blossom, fre¬ 
quently the so-called Climbing Roses are too 
vigorous for greenhouse culture, and they could he 
much hotter replaced with such Roses as Liberty or 
Richmond, two crimson sorts that are rarely out or 
bloom the whole summer. 

A gardening enterprise (Clorerdene )..-It is 
very difficult to advise in a case like this. Having 
yourself, probably, experience of a mercantile 
character, you will he able to form an estimate of 
tlie annual return likely to he obtained in ordinary 
circumstances from an investment in business of 
£“■>30. For manv years, at all events, it would mean 
hard work for small returns. Is your son prepared 
for this if he enters on gardening? Bear in mind 
that the work will he really hard, and of a kind to 
which he is little accustomed-early and long hours, 
manual labour, much of it, no doubt, congenial, but 
a lot of it, quite as certainly, unpleasant and irk¬ 
some; for until, if ever, his business develops into 
something considerable he will have to buckle to in 
earnest, or he will find the balance on the wrong 
side of the ledger. When he has learnt something of 
the routine of the wurk-not as carried on by tin 
gentleman who gardens for pleasure, but as organ¬ 
ised by the man who has before him the stern ne¬ 
cessity' of making his labour profit able-he may find 
a suitable investment for his small capital. II he 
wants to flml an easy-going, gentlemanly sort -of 
•• oversecring ” position, we strongly advise him to 
keep out of it. If lie is seriously inclined to confront 
difficulties, let him try to get into a “ursery. 

His want of experience is the dravvbuck, but a well- 
educated man, willing to turn his 
mav find a firm ready to meet him half-way, and put 
him in the wav of getting the experience in which 
he is lacking. Much experience is absolutely neces¬ 
sary before he sinks his capital in a venture on lus 
own account. 


only become stronger, but are riper and harder in 
consequence. It has been held that if the old canes 
he not too early cut away, they, in dying, help to 
feed the voung canes. As to that we have consider¬ 
able doubt. Still, if you care to cut away some old 
canes now and leave some on other stools, you can 
test the effects of the experiment for yourself. 

Overgrown Black Currant bushes (£• B. 

Moysey ).—Bv the time you read this, no doubt, yon 
will have gathered your Black Currants. At once 
then cut hard down almost close to the ground all 
the tall, old branches, leaving only the lower and 
younger ones. These will have f.ll the better chance 
to mature. Next year, probably, some strong new 
shoots will break up from the bases of the old wood 
left near the ground, and if the strongest of these 
be saved, weak ones only being cut out, you may, 
in two vears, have some entirely renovated bushes 
carrying'fine fruits. But. as these old hushes have 
been where they are so long, the ground must have 
become poor and exhausted. To remedy that, put 
about each bush a good coat of well-decayed manure 
now, and add a fresh one next March. In that 
wav good growth may follow. All the same, you 
would do well to purchase in and plant a few 
young bushes, especially the flue Boskoop Giant, our 
finest Black Currant. 

VEGETABLES. 

Diseased Balsafy (M. L. E. TX- The leaves of 
vour Salsafv arc attacked by a fungus-Cystopus 
tragopogonis. I should at once cut off and burn the 
infested leaves, and syringe with Bordeaux mixture 
Next season, if the fungus appears again, cut off 
the affected leaves, and spray with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. Destroy any plants of the W lid Goat s Beard 
(Tragapogon prateiise). if there be any near your 
garden, as it is very liable to be attacked by this 
fungus.—G. S. S. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rape-dust as a fertiliser (B. A. Bell).- Yes. 
Rape-dust is a useful fertiliser, containing an ap¬ 
preciable proportion of nitrogen. Whether it is the 
best manure to use is another question, the answer 
to which depends on the condition of the soil and 
the character of the crops which arc to be raised. 
In all probability you will find good stable-manure 
give the best results on your soil, and it may be 
supplemented with dressings of nitrate of soda when 
the crop is in active growth. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

c. W. L— You say nothing as to the crop the tree 
is carrying or the size of the pot, but wt fear that 
vou have been overcropping. The fruits have stoned 
all right, hence our surmise that you have been ask¬ 
ing the tree to do too much. Tufted.— Send some 

blooms to the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, Horticultural Hall, V ineent-squnre, 

Westminster.- F. B. JfoJm-Your Nectarine haa 

what is known as a split stone. See the article, 
“ Stone-splitting in reaches,” in our issue cf 

August 10th. p. - L. M .—V our Peach-leaves 

have been attacked by the shot-hole fungus, see reply 
to J Baker re “ Peach-leaves injured, m our issue 

of July 13th, p. 2*0.- F. A. C - Sow very thinly m 

the open air, and, if need be, thin freely. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Insect attacking trees (A. White ).—The pieces 
of the trunk of your tree have been bored in various 
directions by the caterpillar of 

the Goat moth or Wood Leopard b . y tl,t 

grubs of cue of the wood-boring beetles, but 1 ean- 
not say which, as there was no insect of any kind in 
pieces you sent.—G. S. H. 

Larch-trees (Renfrewshire).- Your Larches are 
infested with the Larch-aphis (Chernies lancis). Ihe 
only cure that 1 know of h to syringe the trees with 
some insecticide containing soft soap — such as 
paraffin emulsion-now, and when the .leave* have 
fallen and before the buds show any sign or open¬ 
ing in the spring, with a caustic alkab wash. Per¬ 
haps the best time to use this syringe is as late in 
the spring as possible, but it must not be used if 
tile buds have begun in any degree to open.- 

Treatment of Clerodendron (Amateur).—Now 
that your Clerodendron has done flowering, any 
necessary pruning should be at once carried out. 
Anv weak or exhausted shoots may be cut aw ay. and, 
if nprp^arv the vigorous ones shortened, me on- 
«•? " to the to break out freely and 

grow awav at once, as, though rather late, there will 
be vet time to allow for the development of shoots 
that will flower well next year. From the fact that 
the growing season is now comparatively short, the 
pruning must be less severe than if it were done 
earlier in the year. An occasional syringing will be 
helpful. Bv October the plant should haxe made 
good growth, when the supply of water at the roots 
must be lessened. Of course, it must not be parched 
up, but the soil should be kept moderately dry during 
the winter months, and thus give the plant a period 
of partial rest. In early spring it will start freely 
into growth, when a liberal use of the syringe and 
more 8 water at the roots will be of great assist¬ 
ance. 

FRurr. 

Pruning Raspberry-canes (F. Waller).—W bile 
it is invariably advised by gardening writers that the 
ild canes of Raspberries should he cut out . so won 
a -4 thev have done fruiting, we know that it is 
seldom* practised-the work, as a rule, being left 
until the autumn. If. however time can be found 
it is well to do it early, provided in doing it no 
injury be done to the young or new canes whiLt 
still brittle or tender. An awkward man might do 
those much harm. However, if it be £ a £ e *H|J. y 
and the old canes removed, more light ftndairls 
admitted to the new canes or suckers, and they not 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants .-Edith Bosquet.-Tbe Tulip. 

tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum).- Marguerite V. (». 

Griffith. -We cannot undertake to name florist 

flowers_If. K. A.-Buddleia variabilis. Ought to 

be quite hardy wit h you.- M. F. ».-8iU*ne Annrna. 

_ Bredou. Sutton.— Bladder Senna (Uoltitaa). 

G 1. B .—Mountain Scotch or Wych Elm (l Imus 

montana).- Penpriste .-Scduin spuriura.--M A 

Aston. — Tradeseantia virgmiea.- --Mrs. Balfour.- 1 , 
The Mastcrwort (Astrantia major); 2, Next week.-- 
Miss Henderson. — 1, Ihalictrum 1* 

glaucuin; 3, Please send in flower; 4. Anthericura 

Liliago.- Holdswarthy—A weeping form of the 

Douglas Fir (Abies Doug asi).- A H M - Lysi- 

machia vulgaris var. punctata.-Robert Greening. 

™The common yellow Cornflower (Chrysanthemum 

segetum); an annual.-J. Balfour .—Stachys grandi- 

flora. __— 

lotfnes received.^W. C. Bull, Ellington- 
ro?d RaSSJJte - Bulb, and Roots for Autumn 
Planting .—-Little and Ballantyne. Carlisle.-Bulb*, 

etc.. 1907. -James Vcitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea. 

Catalogue of Bulbs, 1907. 

Books received.-" Practical Fruit Culture,” by 
John W hitehead. Greening and Co., Ltd., London.- — 
‘‘ Glass Culture," by Jas. Cheal. Greening and to 

Limited London.-“ Gardening m Town and 

Suburb,” by H. H. Thomas. Longman, Green, and 
Co., London. 

District Connell and pond (T^- J- C.). With¬ 
out duller inforrnation I cannot advwe you satis^ 
factorily upon this matter. It may be tnat ine 
Counci/have a prescriptive right to run then‘water 
into vour pond. The fact of it. being. freehold 
property makes no difference. I think the best thing 
vou can do is to ask them to explain on what ground 
they daim this right; then we can determine 
whether it is a legal claim or not. Write me again, 
therefore, with fuller information.— Barrister. 

Puif aw: on holiday. — DuriDg the holiday season 
readers wh? And any difficulty in obtAining Oardening 
Illustrated from the local newsagent or book stall, may 

have a copy posted regularly for * few weeks or longerA>y 
sending a remittance at the rate °* Wi*JJJJJ J®** 1 ® 
Publisher, Gardening Illustrated, 17, Furnlval-etrset, 
Holborn, London, E.O. 
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INDOOR PLANT& 


MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 

The majority of the Malmaison Carnations 
will have ceased to flower, by now, and pre- 

E orations must be made to get the plants 
iyered so that they may be established in 
small pots en* the short days are upon us. 
Where convenience exists to winter specimen 
plants part of the stock may be transferred to 
pots 8 inches in diameter, selecting clean, 
healthy plants for the purpose; in fact, any 
that show the least signs of disease should be 
consigned to the rubbish heap, as such are 
not fit to be retained either as specimens or 
from which to take layers for another year. 
In repotting loosen the roots at the bottom 
carefully, so that the crocks may be taken 
out, and the surface soil slightly reduced, 
neatly tying up the young growths before¬ 
hand. 6o that they do not get broken in the 
operation of repotting. Thorough drainage 
must be ensured, and only clean pots used. 
These should be carefully crocked with a few 
fresh pieces of turfy loam placed over the 
drainage. A suitable compost consists of the 
best fibrous loam at command. To every 
bushel add a peck of flaky leaf-soil, a 5-inch 

g otful of soot and bone-manure repetitively, a 
-inch potful of broken charcoal or old 
plaster, and enough clean river or coarse 
silver sand to ensure water passing through 
quickly. After potting, keep the plants under 
glass with abundance of air circulating be¬ 
tween, and only afford water when it is really 
necessary. Each growth (of which there 
should not be more than six) should have a 
neat stake, rubbing off any weaker ones there 
may be. 

Layering is a simple matter, and to ex¬ 
pedite this, shallow pits or ordinary garden 
frames with a bed of sandy, though fibrous, 
soil is necessary. Knock out each plant from 
the pot, and plunge the ball of roots in a 
slanting direction, so that the shoots come 
down to the soil without any pressure. Pull 
off the weaker fihoots, and trim up the foliage 
a bit at the base of those to be layered ; then, 
with a sharp knife, make a longitudinal cut 
1$ inch in length about the centre of the 
growth, lightly bending the point towards 
you. so that the tongue is opened a bit for the 
soil to get in between, holding the layer with 
the left hand, while with the right a crooked 
peg, 5 inches long, is placed on it to keep it 
in position, after which add a little more soil 
over the surface, lightly pressing the whole 
down, this to be continued until the light is 
filled. Scatter a little sand over the lot, and 
water with a fine rose can. Place on the 
light, keep close, and shade for a fortnight, 
by which time a callus will have been formed, 
when air may be admitted and shading dis¬ 
pensed with. In the meanwhile, sprinkle the 
layers daily with water, and when it is seen 
that new growth is being made the sashes may 
be removed during fine weather. Do not 
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eeleet the layers too long 6 inches from the 
tip to where the cut is to be made is quite 
enough, or the plants appear so leggy at the 
start, the aim being to get sturdy plants from 
the first. Six to eight weeks must be allowed 
the layer to become nicely rooted. In the 
meantime, prepare a similar soil and the re¬ 
quired number of 4 inch and 5-inch pots, 
these also to be clean and nicely crocked. As 
soon as all is fit for potting, search for the 
peg that holds the layer in position, sever the 
stem behind it with a sharp knife, and then 
place a five prong garden fork under the 
layers, when each one should lift with a nice 
bulb of soil attached to the roots, which must 
be handled carefully. Careful potting is 
necessary, so that as little check as possible 
is given to the young plants. Place in a 
frame having an ash bottom. Water in with 
a rose can, keep close for a few days with a 
mat thrown over the light in bright weather. 
Within a week give full ventilation, eventu¬ 
ally housing in October, placing on a shelf 
within 2 feet of the glass roof for the winter, 
watering with enre and fumigating once a 
month, James Mayne. 

liiiton Gardens, Devonshire. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia Glolre de Lorraine- — I should he much 
oblipod if you could tell me through Gardening what 
is wrong with plants of begonia Gloirc de Lorraine 
from which enclosed leaves were taken? The disease 
is always present, hut is most active after the plants 
have been potted. I grow in stove in peat anil loam, 
and they do well, apart from this disease, which 
cripples most of the plants.— Lorraine. 

[The leaves of Begonia (iloire de Lorraine 
are very badly attacked by what is termed 
yellow thrips, a small, almost microscopical, 
insect-, whose ravages afe greatly on the in¬ 
crease throughout the country. The damage 
is done while the leaves are very young, but 
the mischief is not seen till some time after¬ 
wards. This Begonia thrives better in an 
intermediate-house than in a stove, and 
plants in this last-named structure are more 
liable to be attacked than those grown some 
what, cooler. Vaporising with the XL-A11 
vaporiser will destroy these pests, for which 
a sharp look-out must be kept, otherwise the 
mischief is quickly done. Too dry an atmos¬ 
phere is very favourable for, the development 
of thrips.] 

A glasshouse difficulty (Fmorh , N.B.).— 

We are of opinion that a good deal of your 
trouble is caused by attempting the culture 
of too many subjects in one small house. 
Neither you nor anyone else can maintain a 
display of flowers throughout the year from 
plants grown in this structure alone. Dif¬ 
ferent winter and spring-flowering subjects, 
such as Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, Cycla¬ 
men, and such things need to be grown in re¬ 
serve houses or frames, and taken into the 
house when in flower. Still, we will en¬ 
deavour to answer your questions as far as 
possible, and trust that you will derive some 
benefit therefrom. To cover the stove-pipe 
rests, which we conclude are made of brick, 


a desirable subject is Ficus minima, a dense- 
growing creeper with dark green leaves, 
about the size of those of the Box. It will 
attach itself to bricks after the manner of 
Ivy, and form a mass of leafage. Swain - 
sonias are very pretty, moderate growing 
climbers, but not sufficiently vigorous to cover 
the roof. For this purpose Taesonia Van 
Volxemi, or Passiflora Imperatriee Eugenic, 
would do well. With regard to tin' Clema¬ 
tis, a hardy kind is not likely to succeed, hut. 
the New Zealand evergreen, Clematis indi 
visa, which bears a profusion of pure white 
starry flowers in spring, should do well. The 
condition of your climbing Geraniums points 
to poor soil for the roots, and an insufficient, 
circulation of air, which remarks apply with 
equal force to the other subjects enumerated. 
The fact that Palms and Ferns do well sup¬ 
ports our theory, as they do not require any¬ 
thing like the same amount of air as 
Geraniums. Fuchsias, etc. A very desirable 
Rose for the purpose is Catherine Morniet. 
The climbing Geranium should do well 
against the wall. Of climbing plants at inter¬ 
vals up the glass side we can recommend tlm 
Taesonia, Passiflora, and Clematis aforesaid, 
and also Ilibbertia dentata, lthynchosper- 
mum jasminoides. and Teconia jasminoides. 
A few greenhouse flowering plants that should 
do well in your house are : Coronilla glauca, 
Diplacus coccineus, Eupatoriums of sorts. 
Crassula (Kalosauthes) coecinea. Plumbago 
capensis, Primula obconica. Primula flori 
bunda, with, of course, bullis of different, 
kinds. The red-leaved hanging plant referred 
to is, doubtless, Tradescatitia zebrina, and 
other satisfactory subjects for this purpose, 
other than Ferns, are: Asparagus Sprengori, 
Phalangium lineare variegatum. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Ficus radicans variegata, and 
Begonia undulata. 

Rhododendron retusum. -1 n appearance 
this is very widely removed from the gener¬ 
ally accepted idea of a Rhododendron ; still, 
it is a very pretty flowering shrub. Intro¬ 
duced from Java in 1853. this species re¬ 
quires the temperature of a warm green¬ 
house for its successful culture, and, under 
such condition, it has been flowering during 
the months of June and July. This Rhodo¬ 
dendron forms a much-branched shrub, 
clothed with dark green, broadly ovate 
leaves, the largest being about U inch in 
length. The flowers, borne six to nine in an 
umbel, are partially drooping, tubular in 
shape, and a little more than an inch long. 
They are of a wax-like texture, orange red ie. 
colour, and about one-third of an inch across 
the expanded mouth. A specimen of this 
Rhododendron, when studded with flowers, 
forms a very pretty object. Like the other 
Javanese Rhododendrons, this needs a com¬ 
post made up of good fibrous peat and sand, 
effectual drainage, too, being very necessary. 
The root system is not particularly vigorous ; 
therefore, over-potting must be especially 
guarded against. This Rhododendron is 
greatly benefited bv a free use of the syringe 
during the spring and summer months. It 
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has not been made much use of by the hybri¬ 
dist, but about thirty years ago tne late Mr. 
Isaac Davies, of Ormskirk, obtained a hybrid 
between this species and Rhododendron 
Javauicum, which, under the name of R. 
Daviesi, obtained a considerable amount of 
popularity for a time, but it has now be¬ 
come very scarce. The bright - coloured 
flowers of this were borne at different periods 
of the year.—X. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Primula Sieboldi.— I feel convinced that 
the greater portion of those who have grown 
this Japan Primrose have failed to realise its 
decorative worth. In its best form it yields 
in effectiveness to no hardy late-blooming 
spring flower, but, badly grown, it is hardly 
worth a place in the outdoor garden. As 
Mr. Jenkins has pointed out in a recent issue 
of this paper, this Primula loves moisture, 
and cannot give a true idea of its worth 
when the soil round the roots becomes very 
dry. Three years ago I mulched niv plants 
heavily with decomposed vegetable matter 
just before they started into growth, and 
they were watered several times when coining 
into bloom. I had about two dozen varieties 
growing together in a bed, and they made a 
fine show. 

Lilium Krameri. —The gardens are few 
and far between in which this delicate, 
lovely Lily finds a happy home. It is diffi¬ 
cult to define the exact conditions which are 
necessary for its well-being, but one thing is 
certain- it must have protection from hot 
sun and drying winds. Not being of robust 
habit, it cannot be grown among Rhododen¬ 
drons, where auratum is so much at home. 
It has not the power to live among a superior 
vegetation, but must have abundance of light 
and air. A cosy nook where evergreen shrubs 
afford shelter from cold winds when growth 
is being made in spring is the place for this 
Lily. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
peat is a safe rooting medium, and where the 
soil is naturally moisture-holding and in low- 
lying situations it is better to plant 3 inches 
or 4 inches above the ground level. Unless 
these conditions can be secured it is useless 
to attempt its culture. 

Campanula tusilla. — Biennial trans¬ 
planting seems to be necessary with this little 
Bellflower. If left alone for several years, it 
is apt to die away in the centre, so that in¬ 
stead of broad, healthy patches carrying a 
hundred or more expanded blossoms one gets 
a poor-looking sj>eeimon with blooms not 
more than two-thirds of the normal size. Like 
most things of lowly growth that extend from 
the crown, it dues best when placed rather 
above the ordinary ground level, and where 
no rockery exists it will be happy if planted 
among stones partly embedded here and 
there in the soil, which, if naturally of a re¬ 
tentive nature, should get a liberal addition 
of decomposed vegetable matter. The white 
variety, with me. extends more freely than 
the type, but it is, unfortunately, weather 
sick, the flowers quickly losing their purity 
when exposed to frequent showers or hot 
su n. 

Ox A LIS FLORIBUNDA. — With me. this 
flourishes in positions I should not have 
thought suitable. 1 have it growing among 
Ferns where scarcely any sun comes, and I 
have it where it gets the full force of the sun 
after mid-dav. In sunshine and shade it 
blooms equally well, and gives a fine show 
all through July and August. 1 cannot too 
strongly recommend this Oxalis for planting 
on rockwork, among Ferns, or in the wood¬ 
land garden. Dry weather does not in the 
least lower its blooming capacity—the fiercer 
the heat the better it blooms. In places 
where tin* natural herbage is thin, it would 
do very well naturalised, and might be em¬ 
ployed with excellent effect at the foot of 
tree-stems, where it is difficult to get summer¬ 
blooming things to thrive. For dry banks 
nothing can be better, and I strongly advise 
those who may have positions of that kind to 
use it. It could also be used advantage¬ 
ously as a bedding plant, as it blooms at just 
the right time, and a slock can easily be 
raised from seeds. J. CORNHILL. 
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THE BEST TWENTY-FIVE TUFTED 
PANSIES FOR BEDDING. 

We were asked a few days since by a well- 
known midland trade grower to select, from 
among some two hundred varieties that were 
then in very excellent condition, twenty-five 
varieties that stood pre-eminent, in so far as 
regards their value for making a free and 
bright display in the hardy flower garden. 
Each variety was represented by a good 
square patch, so that its colour nnd general 
effect could be at once appreciated. W’e 
found our task much harder to fulfil than we, 
in the first place, anticipated. There were 
so many sorts that were regarded with favour 
for some reason or other, which, for bedding 
purposes, had very little to commend them, 
though the flowers individually represented 
quality of the very best. For this reason it 
was with certain misgivings that they were 
left out of this somewhat limited selection, 
but, from a garden decoration point of view, 
we were fully justified in ignoring them. With 
the greatest care each variety was looked 
into, comparison being made from time to 
time with sorts of a kindred shade of colour. 
The varieties were planted in successional 
order from A to Z, and each one was in¬ 
spected very closely, and the respective points 
of merit, were carefully noted. Those that 
were freely flowered, and, consequently, more 
attractive than the rest, for massing pur¬ 
poses, were regarded with more favour than 
the less freely flowered kinds, however beauti¬ 
ful the latter may have been from the 
florist’s and exhibitor’s point of view. And 
then, as a final means of determining their 
value for massing the different beds, each in 
turn was viewed from a short distance, and 
those that stood out well from the majority 
for making a bold and effective display were 
again noted, and their individual merits were 
again considered. In this way many of the 
old *r kinds were well to the fore, and in the 
subjoined list will be found several very 
familiar names. Some of the newer profuse 
flow'ring sorts that may not in the past have 
gained the prominence they deserve, because 
the flowers are not of that gigantic character 
that certain growers seem to think is neces¬ 
sary, are brought to light in this case. 
Readers will observe that the selected varie¬ 
ties represent a goodly number of self- 
coloured flowers, the striped, fancy tinted, 
and other kinds of curious form and strange 
colours being less valuable for creating an 
attractive display than the seifs, which latter 
display their wealth of colour so effectively. 
Plants that develop their blossoms on long 
flower-stalks, so that the flowers are borne 
well above the foliage, are much more valu¬ 
able than those where the flowers are hidden 
away among the growths and foliage of the 
vigorous-growing specimens. Those of com¬ 
pact growth, as well as those possessing a 
creeping-like style of growth, stand out dis¬ 
tinctly from the others, and these arc* traits 
in the clmratt -r of the Tufted Pansies that 
growers should always be on the look-out for. 

In making our selection each of the points 
enumerated above was given due considera¬ 
tion, and the undermentioned varieties may 
b * said to embrac > plants with the above 
“hall-mark” attached to them. We give 
prominence to the following varieties: — 
Acme, bright purplish-crimson, with effective 
yellow eye; very free and consistent. Blue 
Rock, a very useful deep blue that comes 
into flower rather later than most others, 
but very effective when in flower. Blanche, 
a fine, large, creamy-white rayless sort, that 
is also known under the name of While Em¬ 
press ; the plant is a sturdy grower, and has 
a capital habit. Bessie, a very pretty rayless 
flower, that mav be regarded as of a blush 
colour, with a white centre ; exceedingly free 
flowering, good habit. Charming is a lovely 
pale blush-lavender self of a distinct and 
pleasing shade, and rayless ; flowers in pro¬ 
fusion on plants with a good habit of growth. 
Cottage Maid is a fancy flower of the Coun¬ 
tess of Kintore type ; the plant has a better 
habit than its prototype, and the colour is 
alternately bluish purple and lavender, 
notched white. Duchess of Fife is one of 
the very best of the broadly-margined flowers ; 
it is a free bloomer, and the flowers stand 
out well above its creeping-like style of 
grow th ; colour, primrose-yellow, broadly 


margined blue. Duncan is a splendid rich 
royal-purple self, and a most effective bed- 
der; habit good, free flowering. Florizel is 
a very beautiful blush-lilac rayless self, 
charmingly veined ; the habit is dwarf and 
somewhat procumbent, and the plant is a 
refuse bloomer. Harriet Kent is one of the 
est neatly bordered varieties. Although the 
flowers are not very large, they are pleas¬ 
ingly disposed on plants with a nic-e compact 
habit of growth ; colour, white, edged pale 
blue, and rayless. J. B. Riding has for years 
been regarded favourably for the brightness 
of its bright purplish-crimson blossoms ; the 
plant is a profuse flowering sort, and is most 
consistent. Maggie Mott is a very distinct 
variety, and is included solely on account of 
the freedom of its display. The colour is n 
shade of bluish-lavender, and the habit of 
the plnnt. is rather too vigorous. Mrs. A. D. 
Parker is a capital white rayless self, and 
flowers very freely on nice compact plants ; 
this is a very excellent bedding sort, and is 
not sufficiently well known. The fragrant 
blossoms of Mrs. E. A. Cade make a very 
striking display ; their bright yellow' colour 
and their ravless character make this variety 
much esteemed ; one of the very earliest to 
come into flower. Peace is a variety that 
may be said to represent the ideal Tufted 
Pansy; circular in form, ravless, and de¬ 
veloped on sturdy plants, this variety is 
a very excellent one ; colour, white, tinted 
pale heliotrope. Mrs. Chichester is the 
largest flower of this series ; it is very free, 
and the flowers are borne on long, erect foot¬ 
stalks on vigorous-growing plants; colour, 
marbled and edged bluish-purple on white 
ground. Primrose Dame is a primrose- 
coloured rayless variety that for bedding is 
second to none; most profuse flowering 
plant. Cygnet is a capital creamy-white 
variety of excellent quality, and is a most 
profuse bloomer. An ideal white rayless 
kind is Swan ; this flower has a square orange 
eye, which adds to its appearance, and the 
plant blooms in the greatest profusion. A 
very old sulphur-yellow self is Ardwell Gem. 
At the time of our visit the plants were in 
perfection, and the effect in the beds wan very 
striking. Another flower of the fancy type 
is an old and valued sort named Mrs. H. Bel¬ 
lamy. The colour is deep purple and pale 
lavender, and, contrasted with some of the 
lighter colours, is most effective. A plnnt 
with a beautiful tufted habit is Westleigh 
Gem. The flowers, which are of medium 
size, are borne in prodigal profusion, and 
their colour is an effective rich orange-yellow. 
Marian Waters may be described as a shade 
of lavender-lilac, and in the summer season 
makes a grand display. This plant has a 
splendid constitution. Lady Warwick, a new 
bluish-purple and rayless; and Tamwortli 
Gem, a beautiful rayless pale yellow', with a 
narrow edging of bluish-heliotrope, will com¬ 
plete the series. D. B. C. 


THE GARDEN PINKS. 

Theme plants have contributed very consider¬ 
ably to our enjoyment of the hardy flower 
garden during the present summer* season, 
and we have seldom seen them in better con¬ 
dition in any previous year. They have 
flowered in the greatest profusion, and their 
fragrance has been distinctly charming. W’e 
are beginning to understand why the older 
florists found such interest in the* Pinks, and 
now' that there are so many excellent varieties 
added to those of earlier days, a collection of 
beautiful sorts may be acquired quite easily, 
and at a comparatively low cost. We must 
confess to a weakness for a morning gather¬ 
ing of dainty blossoms placed in a vase on 
the breakfast table to inspire one for the 
day. Those that have done well with us arc 
the following varieties:—Snowdrift, large 
and r,{ fine form, white with rose flush in the 
centre ; very free and distinct, splendid con¬ 
stitution. Dresden, centre and margin rose, 
on white ground; splendid form. Lufra, 
large flowers of good quality, borne quite 
freely; maroon centre, laced deep red. 
Beauty has large and full flowers of good 
form; white, with rosy-crimson centre. 
Homer, a pretty fringed rose sort, with dark 
crimson centre. John Ball, a correctly-laced 
variety of good form; Morna, another plant 
bearing large flowers; white ground, with 
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deep maroon-crimson lacing. Brackleen, rose 
centre, with deep rose margin on white 
ground. Ascot, another pink-coloured sort, 
with deep red centre. Sarah, another well- 
laced flower, white, with deep red centre. 
Mrs. Waite, a flower with medium lacing, 
white, with reddish centre. Oriel, large 
flowers, with rose centre, prettily fringed ; 
and Her Majesty, a well-known sort bearing 
large white flowers. It would* be a simple 
matter to add to the foregoing, but, for a be¬ 
ginner, those mentioned will make the 
nucleus of a more comprehensive selection to 
b3 acquired later. We have just been propa¬ 
gating by slips, and have every reason to ex¬ 
pect our usual good fortune in rooting most 
of them. The Finks are very hardy, and 
there are few flowers more delightfully 
scented, and, for the hardy border, every 
lover of hardy plants should have a few 
colonies of plants in his or her garden. 

C. A. H. 

SOME WHITE FLOWERED ENCRUSTED 
SAXIFRAGES. 

The genus Saxifraga is especially rich in 
white-flowered species, and with numerous 
varieties, and here and there a well-marked 
natural or artificially-raised hybrid, consti¬ 


admixtures of soils, and may be grown with 
every success in light, loamy soils, to which 
plenty of sharp sand or road-grit has been ; 
added. In other words, sharp grit would ap- | 
pear far more of an essential in the cultiva¬ 
tion of these plants generally than lime, and 1 
while many can be grown quite well without i 
lime, few can be well-grown in soils that are I 
retentive, and which contain but little sand 
or grit. F'or years 1 grew the choicest of 
these Saxifrages in a mixture of loam and 
sharp sand, with broken brick added rather 
freely to the bulk. For preference, a soft 
brick of red colour was chosen, and pounded 
up very small. Another rather important 
item to not a few of these plants is that they 
prefer to have their roots against some hard 
substance, as, a stone, the sides of an 

ordinary flower pot, or even a brick. It is 
probably due to this fact that so many kinds 
succeed so admirably when planted in a wall, 
as in the chinks between the brick or stone. 
Certain it is that the soil for these plants 
may be too plentiful, as well ns too rich, and 
in pot-grown examples, where the ordinary 
8-inch or 9-inch pots are used to form speci¬ 
men plants, abundance of drainage must be I 
given, and the soil freely charged with 1 
pieces of brick, sandstone, or old mortar, if 
procurable. In Nature not a few T species are 
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tute quite an indispensable group among the 
earliest flowering alpines of the year. In¬ 
deed, in not a few instances the flowering 
extends into the early summer time, and 
hardly a week from February to June is 
minus some precious example in flower. And 
when it is remembered that this extended 
period of flowering but concerns one section 
of this large genus, some idea of the value of 
the genus as a whole may be readily gathered. 
In brief, the members of this family, or, at 
least, a large number of them, are of con¬ 
siderable importance to those who grow 
alpine plants on a large or small scale. 

Not the least valuable to the general cul¬ 
tivator of alpine plants, and of great in¬ 
terest to the specialist, are those with en¬ 
crusted leafage, by which is meant that ex¬ 
ternal calcareous deposit on the leaves, by 
some interpreted to indicate the lime-loving 
propensity of the plant. Whether this is 
true or not, I am not going to decide. Cer¬ 
tain it is that a large majority of these en¬ 
crusted sorts display a fondness for lime in 
some form, and it is frequently noticeable 
that certain species almost luxuriate when 
grown in the loamy soils over chalk. 

Happily, however, for the amateur, who 


possesses but little knowledge of the so-called 
requirements of these plants, a very large 
number are by no means exacting as to such 
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found with their root-fibres clinging closely 
to the rock, and by its means descending to 
a very considerable depth in search of mois¬ 
ture. 

In planting out in the rock-garden, there¬ 
fore, it is important that plenty of grit be 
added to the soil, that a perfect drainage 
exist, and that firm planting be indulged in 
for all kinds. In this way, and by affording 
plenty of moisture in dry weather, there 
need be little trouble in growing the best of 
these encrusted sorts. 

When it is desired to increase the stock of 
any kind, this should be done by careful divi¬ 
sion of the plant when flowering is past, 
taking care to replant the newly-divided 
portions low down in the soil and quite 
firmly. It is worthy of note that the more 
common sorts are greatly benefited by perio¬ 
dical division of the tufts, and only when 
this is done are the plants capable of the 
fullest development, and from these alone 
can the best flowering be expected. 

The following are some of the most beau¬ 
tiful and interesting of these plants : 

Saxifraga Burseriana. —Burser’s Saxi¬ 
frage has ever been a great favourite, pro¬ 
ducing its pure white blcssoms in February 
from a tuft of spine-pointed, silvery-grey 
rosettes of leaves. The blossoms are usually 
solitary, on stems less than an inch high. 


The typical species is, however, left far be¬ 
hind in point of beauty by the very hand¬ 
some S. B. major, whose solitary blossoms, 
on stems 2 inches or 3 inches high, are up¬ 
wards of an inch across. This variety is 
often before the first-named in point of time, 
and its scarlet stems and scarlet-tipped buds 
are attractive long before the first flower 
expands. A far better plant than the typo 
in every way, and one of the most valuable 
of all alpines. There is more than one form 
of this plant, while others, bearing such 
names as “maxima” and “grandiflora,” 
w T ould appear but seedling forms. S. B. 
maeranthu, the least attractive in growth, is 
a late-flowering kind, with blcssoms of large 
size ; it is a poor grower and a shy bloomer. 
S. B. gloria is the most recent novelty, its 
pure white blossoms almost covering the en¬ 
tire plant. This very handsome variety re¬ 
ceived an “award of merit” from the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the spring of this 
year. Nearly all the varieties of Burser’s 
Saxifrage have sweet-scented flowers, the 
“major” variety being perhaps the most 
pronounced. Where the best varieties only 
are grown, it is possible to have flowering 
examples from mid-February to the end of 
March. All the varieties of S. Burseriana 
I are greatly benefited by frequent division 
and by repotting each year. Plants on the 
rockery should he divided or the tufts well 
mulched with grit and loam. This mulching 
is essential to continued good health, end 
new roots pushing from the base of the 
rosettes give increased vigour to the plant. 
Anyone interested in the varying forms of 
Burser’s Saxifrage would do well to visit 
the hardy plant nurseries in the early months 
of the year, and select the more distinct when 
in flower. 

A very early and valuable white-flowered 
kind is 

S. Boydii ai.ba, an inappropriate name to 
a first-class plant. From the name it would 
appear to be but a white-flowered form of S. 
Boydii, from which it is most distinct in 
growth, in flower, and in time of blossoming. 
Its blossoms are singularly pure in tone, 
quite opaque, and of large size. Not more 
than 1 inch high, when well grown it is pre 
cious by reason of its early flowering, often 
appearing in advance of Burser’s kind. The 
plant is of free growth, and easily cultivated. 
Distinct from all in the rather free, open ar 
rangement of the rosettes, and the absence of 
the more densely tufted character, the plant 
spreading in a lateral direction. 

S. C/EHIA. —A diminutive species from the 
Alps of Europe, and a charming plant w ithal. 
The pure white blossoms, usually three or 
more, on the most slender, erect stems, rarely 
2 inches high, appear in May and June, and 
generally with great freedom. The en¬ 
crusted character of the rosettes is quite pro¬ 
nounced, and the dainty blossoms are among 
the most pleasing. A gem for wedging be¬ 
tween stones, or for firm planting in the rock- 
garden. 

S. cochlearis. —A most delightful plant, 
with somewhat cupped rosettes of leaves, 
the latter distinctly spathulate. The blcs¬ 
soms are nearly snow-white, and of starry 
appearance. The graceful flowering sprays 
arc about 9 inches high, and in June the 
plant is one of the most welcome and attrac¬ 
tive. This species delights in plenty of sum¬ 
mer moisture, and only then does it develop 
its rosettes to the fullest extent. Apart from 
abundance of moisture, it is partial to cal¬ 
careous soils. A plant to be freely en¬ 
couraged. S. c. minor (see illustration) is 
more frequently sold under S. Valdensis, 
which in some respects it resembles. The 
close, tufted character of the rcsettes and 
the slender, drooping stems are so well shown 
in the picture that description is unnecessary. 
In or out of flower, the plant is decidedly 
pretty. Plenty of old mortar should be em¬ 
ployed with the soil for this one. S. c. major 
is a rather bold and, as raised from seeds, 
variable plant. 

S. Rocheliana is a dwarf-growing, com¬ 
pact-habited plant from Eastern Europe, and 
in point of utility is surpassed by the variety 
S. R. coriophylla, which frequently does 
duty for it. The latter is best suited for a 
partially shaded place in the rock-garden, 
preferably where the tuft can overhang a 
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moist ledge of roek. The pure white blos¬ 
soms in clustered heads appear in April and 
May. A capital plant for moist, and prefer¬ 
ably calcareous, loam. 

IS. Solomom, a hybrid between S. Rochel- 
iana and S. Burseriana, is at once the most 
densely tufted of all encrusted kinds, and the 
most shy blooming. The plant increases 
with remarkable freedom and rapidity, and 
is certainly the most perfect carpeter of the 
whole group. The white flowers are slightly 
cupped, and produced solitary, on reddish 
stems 2 inches high. April. 

S. scakdica. —There are two very distinct 
and beautiful white flowered kinds bearing 
this name, both hailing from Macedonia. 
One of these, figured in the Botanical Maga¬ 
zine a year or more ago, possesses the tufted 
habit of 8. Roeheliana, and with few cal¬ 
careous spots on the hluntisli leaves. In the 
other plant, two-thirds of the length of the 
awl-shaped, acutely-pointed leaves are pitted 
with conspicuous white dots along the mar¬ 
gin, and in this respect it is one of the most 
attractive and beautiful of encrusted kinds. 
The twain are of easy cultivation in very 
gritty loam. Flowering in April and May. 

S. Valden8I8, from the Alps of Piedmont, 
etc., is one of the choicest of these white- 
flowered encrusted sorts. The true plant is 
somewhat scarce, and, as already noted, 8. 
oochlearis minor is frequently sold for it. 
Other white-flowered sorts not often seen arc* 
S. Boryi and S. marginata, the former from 
Orecce, the latter from Central Italy. The 
twain should be found in the choicer collec¬ 
tions of these plants. 

S. Vanoki.i.i, from the Tyrol, is at once a 
rare and choice kind, and possibly one of the 
most difficult to manage successfully. The 
spiny, pointed rosettes are eompoundly tufted, 
and greenish, rarely glaucous or encrusted. I 
have only succeeded with this kind by tightly 
wedging it between stones, and growing iii 
the merest, scrap of soil. Perfect drainage, 
must be given. The pure white blossoms 
are produced in clustered heads during April 
and May, and a good flowering example is 
worth trying for. 

While a large number of white-flowered 
kinds are of necessity parsed by, mention 
must be made of the great Pyrenean Roek- 
foil (Saxifraga lougifolia), whose rosettes of 
leaves often reach (i inches or 8 inches across. 
It is certainly the prince of white-flowered 
kinds, sending up pyramidal plumes of blos¬ 
soms 18 inches high. A valuable plant for 
colonising on exposed rocky ground, or for 
nearly vertical positions on walls, etc. The 
species must be reproduced from seeds, as 
the rosettes ]x*rish after flowering. Here 
and there some of these long-leaved kinds 
produce offset.*, which are always worth re¬ 
taining. Plenty of old mortar or sandstone 
should he used in the soil, and perfect drain¬ 
age given. 

S. i.astohoan\ and its variety superba are 
among the most valuable of these plants, and 
should he grown by all. The type, with its 
starry blossoms, is very effective, but is sur¬ 
prised by tin* variety above-named, which 
has dense arching racemes of white flowers. 
In the rock garden this is a most attractive 
plant, growing and flowering with great free¬ 
dom. These present no difficulty to the cul¬ 
tivator. provided a free, open mixture of loam 
and grit be given them. Planted on a sunny 
raised ledge of rook, these appear to advan¬ 
tage when in bloom in May and early June. 
Not far removed in the general appearance 
of its clustering rosettes is a novelty named 
Dr. Ramsay. In the more erect character 
of the inflorescence there is some resemblance 
to S. oochlearis, while the blossoms are of 
the purest white. A first class plant in every 
way, and, flowering in March and April in 
southern gardens, will be among the most 
valuable. As yet the plant is hardly known, 
and but few have flowered it. My impres¬ 
sion, from experience, is that the plant is an 
excellent grower, and. building up good 
rosettes quickly, will blossom freely also. 
All these S. 1 antes ana forms are included 
hotanieally under tin* South European S. 
liugulata. A very distinct plant, S. eatalan- 
niea, from Northern Spain, is to Ik* recom¬ 
mended lwcatiKo of the conspicuous incrusta¬ 
tion of its leaves. In this respect it is one 
of the most striking and effective, and in 
winter especially sa- So pronouncedly on- 
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crusted are its leaves that anyone unac¬ 
quainted with it might imagine it was laid 
on artificially. The rather short, few- 
flowered spike of blossoms is not attractive, 
while its rosettes of leaves will hardly be 
missed in any collection. The foregoing are 
among the most select, but such as 8. dia- 
pensioides, S. squarrosa, and S. Tombeahen- 
sis are rare and beautiful, exceedingly minute 
in their growth, while producing blossoms of 
comparatively large size. 

Apart from those mentioned are others of 
merit, and such fine silver-leaved sorts aa 
Hostii, elatior, and the like occur at once. 
From these are reached by easy stages the 
beautiful forms of S. cotyledon, S. Maenab- 
iana, etc., with their larger plumes, usually 
more or less spotted with crimson, and which 
are unequalled for their handsome appear¬ 
ance ana decorative properties in or out of 
bloom. E. H. Jenkins. 

Hampton Hill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnation Cocilia.— Mrs. H. de Z. will be glad to 

know the reason why the enclosed Carnation Cecilia 
never comes to perfection? The plants and buds are 
perfectly healthy, but as soon as they open the 
leaves are brown at the edges. She has tried them 
indoors and out, and this year has them under a 
north wall in her garden, as she thought it was the 
sun. Is it anything to do with the soil? These 
blooms are grown outdoors. ~ • -- - 

[The most likely cause of the brown-tipped 
petals is moisture, and in flowers of con¬ 
siderable fulness that take a long time to 
open this tendency would be increased. 1 In a 
greenhouse the same thing is made possible 
by a too close atmospheric condition, which 
would be responsible for the moisture con¬ 
densing on the buds or petal-tips, or by over¬ 
head syringing. In a greenhouse at the ap¬ 
proach of flowering it is far the best plan to 
observe a perfectly dry, buoyant condition, 
with overhead dryness, while maintaining 
free supplies of ground moisture. -This, with 
ample moisture at the roots of the plants in 
conjunction with free drainage, will usually 
give the best results. The buds sent were 
otherwise vigorous and good, and this alone 
points to a local temporary condition as the 
chief cause. Try protecting the flower-buds 
from overhead moisture before there are any 
signs of opening. -E. J.] 

Diseased Violets.— Could you please inform me 
the name of the plant of which I have enclosed leaf, 
and also value of same, in your Uardi^inu lu.rs- 
tkatkdY-H. I>. 

[We hardly know if we may take your let¬ 
ter seriously. You enclose a couple of 
diseased Violet leaves—the disease is-of a 
fungoid nature, and known as Pueeinia 
viola* but when you inquire as to the “value 
of same,” we doubt very much if you are in a 
serious mood.] 

Climber for producing cut flowers. -On a high 
tr»*llis I have at present a very vigorous plant of the 
Kverlasting Pea, which I am going to remove, as the 
flow* is change colour so rapidly that I find it of 
little use for cutting. The aspect is west and open, 
so that it get-, the sun nearly all day. What is the 
mo>t suitable plant to occupy the site, in view of the 
fact that cut flowers are the great desideratum, and 
that I have already as many climbing Roses as are 
reipiired in a not too large garden? I can think of 
nothing so likclv as the White Kverlasting Pea, but 
-lioiild like a change, if possible.-Tows Cakpi.ner. 

[As you tire well supplied with Roses, we 
are of opinion that the white Everlasting Pea 
would be the most suitable subject. You 
had better obtain the much-improved variety 
which is named The Pearl.] 

SoabiOU868. As a garden flower, I am in¬ 
clined to think that the 8cahious is not 
grown nearly ho much ns was the cose some 
twenty years ago. but it is a beautiful sub¬ 
ject for growing in the hardy plant border, 
and blooms with much profusion during July 
and August. It is a good friend to the town 
gardener, inasmuch as it flowers freely under 
conditions that, to some plants, would mean 
failure. The Scabiouses are not difficult to 
propagate*, and sowing the seed now, or divid¬ 
ing the plants when they have dom* blooming, 
will ensure* a supply. They ai«* somewhat 
old fashioned, and may be regarded by some 
as out-of-date, but they are pretty, and last 
a long time in bloom.— Townsman. 

Propagating Cypsophllas.— That useful 
adjunct to a vase of flowers. Clvpsophila 
panicnlata, is so popular now amongst flower 
buy rs that one would imagine it a common 


object in a garden, but this is not so, and it 
is surprising how few really grow it. May I 
say that it is easily raised from seed, which 
may be sown now- in a cold-frame, or old 
plants may be divided in the autumn or 
spring. There is, however, always a certain 
amount of risk in dividing the roots, owing 
to their fleshy nature, being quickly broken 
if care is not taken. I iccommend to 
growers of Gypsophila another method, and 
that is striking cuttings of the young shoots. 
These can be taken at once, and dibbled 
round the sides of a pot of sandy loam, and 
placed in a cold frame near the glass to pre¬ 
vent their flagging. After a few* weeks they will 
take root, and should be potted off separately, 
being planted out in their final quarters in 
spring. This is one of the best means of 
securing a stock of plants. —Townsman. 

German Irises.— Few things in the hardy 
flower border in June and the early part of 
July are more gorgeous than are the blooms 
of the German, or Flag, Irises, and it may 
truly be said that few plants need less atten¬ 
tion throughout the year, or bloom with 
greater freedom under often adverse condi¬ 
tions. I have in my mind’s eye a garden 
that in July was a blaze of colour with these 
beautiful flowers ; it is only a little garden 
in a very congested neighbourhood, but it 
claimed the attention of many a passer-by 
when the Irises were in full beauty. The 
clumps will go for a couple of years without 
attention, but after this time it is advisable 
to divide them, otherwise they do not flower 
with such freedom as do plants that are not 
cramped for room at the roots. No time, 
therefore, should be lost in dividing plants 
that need it.— Townsman. 

Spiraea arlafolia.— This is one of the 
noblest of the Spiraeas, and. when given 
space and grown in rich soil under moist, 
cool conditions, it develops into a beautiful 
shrub, the panicles of creamy-white flowers 
being surrounded by dense masses of foliage, 
that help to set off the blossoms. The pre¬ 
sent has been one of the best seasons, owing 
to much wet, which never fails to suit such 
moisture loving things as Spiraeas, and, as a 
consequence, some of them have made much 
growth. I have noticed occasionally how un¬ 
suited they are to. dry, sunny borders; in 
fact, one could scarcely give them a worse 
position, but, planted on a shrubbery border, 
with plenty of space about the roots, and 
with chance of shade, they never fail to do 
well, the surrounding foliage only tending to 
heighten the beauty of the Spiraeas.-L ea - 
HURST. 

Achillea The Pearl. — Wherever white 
flowers that may be grown in the garden are 
appreciated, no one should fail to have a 
plant or two of this old Achillea The Pearl. 
It is wonderfully hardy, and. grown under 
moderately moist conditions, seldom fails to 
do well. Last year, in consequence of the 
drought, plants in my garden did not give 
much satisfaction, but this season with copi¬ 
ous rains they have been most prolific in 
blooming. The flowers arc pure white, and 
are borne ifi clusters. Add to this that it 
will grow in almost any garden where the soil 
is fairly deep, makes a capital plant for a 
town garden, and lasts a considerable time 
when in bloom.- Woodbastwick. 

The Scarlet Martagon (Lilium ehalccdoni- 
cum).—In his notes on Lilies, page 310, J. 
Crook speaks of his want of success in grow ¬ 
ing this Lily, concerning which I mav be 
able to point out a probable cause of failure. 
Like many of the Martagon section, this is 
not a peat-loving Lily, hence a new bed made 
for Rhododendrons and containing, presum¬ 
ably. a good deal of peat, is by no means an 
ideal place for it. Conditions most favour¬ 
able to the 8carlet Martagon Lily are a 
deep, loamy soil, effectually, but not exces¬ 
sively. drained, a slight protection, such as 
that afforded by dwarf shrubs, and, once 
planted, the bulbs must be allowed to remain 
undisturbed. A notable feature of this Lily 
and several of its immediate allies is that 
the bulbs seldom flower in a satisfactory 
manner the first season after planting; in¬ 
deed. under most favourable conditions they 
continue to improve year by year. The roots 
of the Scarlet Martagon arc few in number, 
but very stout, and of a deep, descending 
nature; therefore, ft considerable depth of 
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Monkey-flowers (Mimulus). 


soil is beneficial. The Japanese Martagon, I 
Lilium Hansoni, differs from most members 
of this section, inasmuch as it will flower 
well the first season after planting. With re¬ 
gard to your correspondent's query re the 
hardiness of the White Martagon, my experi¬ 
ence proves it to be as hardy as the ordinary 
forgi, hence no doubt need lie felt on that 
score. With regard to the White or 
Madonna Lily, it is strange that the finest , 
specimens are usually to be met with in 
cottage gardens, which is, I think, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, owing to the fact that, once 
planted, they are allowed to remain undis¬ 
turbed.—X. 


production, and from one of 
the dwarfest and most beauti¬ 
ful of strains, it was my rule to 
sow r seed thinly on fine soil and 
in shallow pane early in Feb¬ 
ruary. Although always in 
quite a cold house, seed 
covered for a short time with 
newspaper would soon germi¬ 
nate, and it became needful to 
prick out the seedlings into 
shallow boxes in fine, sandy 
soil, to give them room to de¬ 
velop. Giving the plants 
2 inches from each other, it 
was possible by the end of 
April to plant them out on to a 
west border, as such frosts as 
we get in May would do them 
no harm. 

The giant forms of the 
spotted Mimulus have rather 
too much throat—not a desir¬ 
able feature. They also have 
insufficient variety in ground 
or blotch colours. It may w r cll 
be worth while for any ama¬ 
teur to again use the dwarf 
M. cupreus with these giant 
forms to effect a new cress and 
see the result. An enthusias¬ 
tic amateur, Mr. Clapham, 
once raised a red-flowered 
Musk. I grew it for several 
years, but it lacked the strong 
constitution of the true Musk. 
The varieties here illustrated 
show dark—indeed, almost 
black—blotches on a white 
ground. 

It seems strange to me that some¬ 
one has not, long before now, taken the 
yellow' M. luteus and the scarlet M. ear- 
din alis in hand and sought to engraft on 


to them the varied markings and dwarfer 
habit of M. tigrinus. 

A. D. 


Pentstemons. — These delightful old 
flowers are not grown as much as they ought 
to be, nor as much as one would expect, con¬ 
sidering the amount of blossoms they yield 
in a season, and the very simple culture they 
need. Pentstemons have been likened unto 
Gloxinias, so beautiful are the colourings, 
and look very nice when grown in beds by 
themselves, or in groups on a rockery, for 
which they are very suitable. With the 
autumn close upon us, I would like to say 
that it will soon be time to take cuttings, and 
these, if put in a cold-frame, need no more 
attention than Calceolarias—in fact, I grow 
them under the same lmndlight, and they 
need precisely the same treatment in growing 
them hardy, and in admitting air, and stop¬ 
ping the plants once or twice to induce a 
bushy habit.— Woodbastwick. 

Tropaeolum speciosum. -It has to be ad¬ 
mitted that this Tropteolum will not succeed 
everywhere, but when once it becomes estab¬ 
lished all who grow it are loud in their 
praises of it. Its tender, green, trailing 
shoots, and its numerous red—an almost 
brick-red—flowers stamp it as a creeper some¬ 
what out of the ordinary, and it is worth all 
the trouble it entails. Generally speaking, 
T. speciosum, which is frequently met with 
on cottages north of the Tweed, is best ac¬ 
commodated when planted at the foot of a 
north or east wall, and particularly in locali¬ 
ties where moisture is prevalent, and, being 
herbaceous when once it does well, it gives 
little labour, for it will ding to any light 
support. Every year one notices the tubers 
advertised for sale, but my experience 
prompts me to say that unless they can be 
procured in pots, it is better to plant them 
in the autumn.— Woodbastwick. 


MIMULUS (MONKEY-FLOWER). 
There are several distinct species of Mimulus 
grown in gardens, the most popular of all. 
perhaps, being the Musk-plant (Mimulus 
moschatus). Now and then we see in garden 
borders both the tall-growing red-flowered 
M. cardinal is and the, perhaps, more com¬ 
mon M. luteus. Both these grow 2 feet in 
height, and are perennial. The spotted forms 
figured are sometimes known as M. 
tigrinus or M. maculosus. They are, like the 
preceding, perennial, but rather more tender. 

I have had clumps making dense masses of 
shoots close to the ground till Christmas, and 
then they have succumbed to hard frosts. 
But, when thought desirable, especially if the 
variety (and variety is great in a good seed 
stock) was specially worth saving, such 
clumps lifted, each shoot being dibbled up 
into shallow boxes and stood in a cold-frame 
or greenhouse, have rooted freely, and in the 
spring grown with all the freedom of the 
Watercress, and, by the end of April, when 
they may be safely planted outdoors, have 
been clumps 6 inches across. Apart from 
this easy method of reproduction, these 
Mimuluscis seed freely, and but a few pods 
saved from some of the finest or richest i 
coloured flowers will suffice to raise hundreds 
of seedlings. These may bo grown in pots, 
and if the centre stem be pinched out, numer¬ 
ous side shoots break up, and if later the 
plants be got into 6-inch or 7-inch pots really 
very beautiful specimens arc easily obtained. 
Such plants need no heat; indeed, they can 
hardly be kept too cool. In that respect 
these Mimuluses commend themselves readily 
to amateur gardeners. If kept close or in 
warmth, not only do the plants become 
drawn, but are apt to become infested with 
aphis. When, many years ago, growing 
annually several hundreds of plants for seed 


Mimulus luteus variegatus From a photograph by Mr. 0. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 
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TEA ROSES PLANTED OUT. 

Since the increased demand for Tea Roses 
in private establishments pot culture has, to 
a great extent, been superseded by the plant¬ 
ing-out system, it being no uncommon thing 
to find a good-sized house entirely devoted 
to them, gardeners finding from experience 
that far better and more busting results can 
be obtained from plants so grown than when 
the roots are confined to the narrow limits of 
a pot, and that the trouble attending their 
culture is also reduced to a minimum. Large 
growers who cater for the metropolitan and 
other large markets continue of necessity pot 
culture, as during the summer months their 
huge houses are required for the accommoda¬ 
tion of Tomatoes, and the pot-Roses can then 
l>e stood out-of-doors. 

Tea Roses succeed well either in a span- 
roofed or lean-to structure, provided ample 
provision is made for ahundant ventilation. 
If in a lean-to house, the back wall can be 
utilised for fruit-trees, or climbing Roses 
may be planted thereon. When a new house 
is built for the purpose, it is always best to 
fix the roof-lights so that they can be removed 
after the blooming season is over in order to 
allow of copious rains watering the border, 
cleansing the foliage, and affording full ex¬ 
posure to the air until the beginning of No¬ 
vember. There is no comparison between a 
house of Roses so treated and one which has 
the lights permanently fixed and in which all 
root and atmospheric moisture has to be ap¬ 
plied artificially. The first consideration is 
the border, which need not be more than 
2 feet deep, well drained, and composed, if 
possible, of a good sound maiden loam, rather 
strong than otherwise, although experience 
proves that many of the best Teas will not 
do in what is usually termed a clay loam. 
To this mav be added a sixth part of rotten 
manure and road grit or coarse sand. If the 
border is prepared in summer it has then a 
chance to sink and become firm before the 
fall of the leaf, which is, perhaps, the best 
time for transplanting, although really Tea 
Roses can hardly be said to be dormant at any 
season of the year. Young plants, say, from 
6-inch pots are by far the best, these invari¬ 
ably doing much better than old plants that 
have been forced, perhaps, for years, and 
have had much of their vitality taken out of 
them. Make the soil firm about the roots, 
and give a slight mulch of leafy refuse to 
prevent undue evaporation, throwing the 
house open day and night even when mode¬ 
rate frosts prevail. 

In private gardens January is about the 
best time for closing the house with a view 
of inducing growth, and to this end pruning 
may be performed in December. At one time 
the word pruning would have been con¬ 
sidered out of place, as gardeners of the old 
school believed in removing entirely the weak 
shoots and allowing the main growths to re¬ 
main almost at their full length. Market 
growers, however, prune their Tea Roses al¬ 
most as rigorously as their Hybrid Per- 
potuals, and it goes without saying that the 
success attained by them could not easily be 
surpassed. Three feet apart all ways is a 
good space to allow' the plants, crowding, 
under the pretence of -making the best use of 
the house, being a great mistake and a loss in 
the end. The border must be well moistened, 
but owing to the early date at which the 
house is started a sloppy condition must bv 
all means be avoided, or mildew', the greatest 
enemy of Tea Roses, will be sure to assert 
itself. Overhead syringing, also, must on no 
account be practised bv rule-of-thumb. a 
gentle spraying several times weekly during 
January in fine weather being ample, increas¬ 
ing it when, during February, the sun’s rays 
are more powerful. Abundance of air must 
he given in fine weather, even when sun is 
absent, a little being left on all night when 
mild. The front ventilators, however, must 
remain closed, ns draught to the tender leaf¬ 
age is simply ruinous. As a rule, green-fly 
makes its appearance at an early stag 1 of 
growth, but this can immediately be stopped 
by syringing with Quassia extract—half a 
pint to five gallons of water—or by ordinary 
fumigation. 


One great advantage of the planting-out 
system is that the plants generally throw up 
extra strong, sucker-like shoots from the 
base, and when this is the case, any stimu¬ 
lants during the first season should not be 
given. As soon as the bulk of the blooms is 
past, the plants should be relieved of any 
weak growths, and the remainder encouraged 
by plenty of root moisture, liberal syringings, 
and an abundance of fresh air, front air now 
being imperative. In July the roof-lights may 
be entirely removed, when, with the exception 
of an occasional watering, if the weather 
should be dry. the plants will take care of 
themselves, the lights being again replaced in 
November. 

WILLIAM ALLEN RICHARDSON. 

I do not know whether my experience is ex¬ 
ceptional, but I cannot recall a season when 
the buds of this charming Rc«e have been so 
rich in colour. I am referring more espe¬ 
cially to those grown in standard form. 
The rich yolk of egg-colour has been grand, 
and, when thus obtained, this popular Rose 
still remains the best of its colour. When 
not on standard or half standard, it should 
be on the Brier in some form, either seedling 
or cutting, unless own roots arc obtainable. 
It roots freely if cuttings are inserted under 
hand-lights during August, selecting nice 
firm wood, with a heel if possible. In plant¬ 
ing this Rose, care should be taken to give it 
a position where plenty of air is obtainable, 
and for this reason I advocate an open part 
of the garden rather than on a wall, although 
as a w r all-Rose it is fine, excepting that the 
colour is not always good. I have found 
that the best results are obtained if plenty of 
new' growths are encouraged. This can be 
accomplished by first of all securing for the 
roots good soil, well and deeply cultivated, 
careful planting, seeing that the roots are 
well spread out and planted firmly, and then 
a free removal of old wood at pruning-time. 
I am not in favour of pruning these half- 
hardv Rosco in summer or autumn, as we do 
the Ramblers, but, as plants age, it may be 
advisable to take out an old growth or two 
after first flowering, to enable the younger 
wood to mature better. Liquid-manure may 
be applied freely to the roots of established 
plants, but it should be given in a weak state, 
and frequently. The drainings from a cow¬ 
shed are excellent, and soot added in modera¬ 
tion is a great aid to rich colouring in Roses. 

All who love this type of Rose should 
plant Crepuscule and Mme. Pierre Cochet. 
They are excellent and distinct. Mme. Hec¬ 
tor Lcuilliot is also a great gain, yielding fine 
large blossoms of a rich orange colour. These 
Rrscs may bo grown in beds if desired, plant¬ 
ing them about 3 feet apart each way and 
partly pegging down some of the growths, 
cutting them away after flowering. I have 
seen grand beds of Wm. Allen Richardson 
grown in this way. Rosa. 


ROSES FAILING. 

At page 296, “Hatehford” complains nhout 
the failure of some “Lyons Roses,” and, from 
the reply appended, the cause of the failure 
is more or less in doubt. I may say, how¬ 
ever, that a large number of continental 
Rose growers graft their plants on to the 
merest scrap of root very often, a system 
which, while in some degree suiting the 
plants in the districts in which they are 
grown, is frequently attended by failuie in 
the British Isles. I have seen thousands of 
such plants, as sent to this country, and, as a 
rule, the growths are singularly green-look¬ 
ing and very sappy, as though the plants had 
constituted a late-worked batch, and had 
been hurried into growth to make some sort 
of show. Needless to sav. this green and 
sappy growth, more particularly when it con¬ 
cerns Teas, or Hybrid Teas, is the least likely 
to pass through an ordinary English winter 
with success. If to this condition of things 
the fibrous roots (as pointed out in the reply) 
had suffered unduly during transit, the plants 
were virtually dead when planted. At one 
time, because of tin? cheapness or apparent 
cheapness of the article at the mono nt Tea 
Rose plants were largely purchased by 
growers in England, and only the continued 
loss of the plants prevented further orders 


in the same direction. Of course, there are 
well-matured Roses sent from the continent 
each year from reliable sources, but there is 
also an infinite amount of the veriest trash. 
Frequently these latter may be described as 
all top and little bottom, and more than once 
I have been puzzled to know how the some¬ 
what clustered growths forming the bush 
were produced with so little root-fibre below. 
Only a season or two back my opinion was 
asked concerning a large lot of these plants, 
and the owner viewed me with dismay when I 
suggested making a bonfire of the lot at once. 
This, indeed, was really done shortly after¬ 
wards. 

It is most important that these Roses, which 
usually suffer in transit, unless perfectly 
packed, be plunged overhead in a tank of 
water as soon as received. I have frequently 
recommended that the plants be immersed a 
dozen, and sometimes twenty-four, hours, 
and, in any case, an all-night soaking will do 
them much good. It can be seen by the bark 
at the end of thnt time whether it is necessary, 
after heeling the plants in the ground, to 
further cover the branches with wet mats for 
a time. Were these precautions more fre¬ 
quent, the losses in freshly-purchased Roses 
would be much reduc ’d. Few things dry up 
more quickly at the root, and, so far as I 
know, suffer in the same degree from exposure 
to the air as do Roses, and the fact should 
not be ignored. 

E. Jenkins. 


A FINE DECORATIVE ROSE. 

It was to be expected that Caroline Testout, 
grandest of all pink Roses, would produce 
offspring of great beauty, especially when 
taken in hand by the skilled hybridist. 

One of its finest productions is unquestion¬ 
ably Countess Cairns, sent out a few years 
ago by Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, of Wal¬ 
tham Cross. It is of a glorious rich china- 
pink, a marvellous, fresh, glowing colour, 
very charming in the half open flowers, and 
paling to silvery-pink in the huge expanded 
blossoms. Some of tfie latter are fully 
5 inches across, little more than semi-double; 
but when allowed to grow' without disbudding 
a truss of these immense blossoms is a per¬ 
fect bouquet. The flowero arc exquisitely 
formed in the bud, and when half-open 
having a perfect high centre, and then, when 
the centre petals unfold, they open out into 
a flower of much loveliness and decorative 
value. The growth is very strong, equalling 
Caroline Testout, but more di(Fuse in habit— 
so much so that one plant will need quite 
9 square feet to display its full beauty. 

The reddish wood, inherited, perhaps, from 
President, a grand old Tea, and used in this 
case as pollen parent, and the formidable 
thorna give the Rcse under notice a very 
distinctive character. For a good, bold mass, 
few Roses would surpass Countess Cairns. 
It is far superior to Camoens in quality of 
blossom, although, perhaps, scarcely so pro¬ 
ductive; but it is a variety many would pre¬ 
fer to Camoens, seeing that good individual 
blooms may be had, so very suitable for vase 
w'ork. Countess Cairns makes a fine stan¬ 
dard, the spreading habit already alluded to 
lending itself well to culture in this form. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

B030S for button holes —Will you kindly give 
me the names of a few Hoses which you consider 
most suitable for button-hole work, to be grown out¬ 
side? My soil is inclined to strong, has been deeply 
trenched and manured, and all the Hoses at present 
on it, grow vigorously. — .]. Y. H., Il'©rrt**tent/i/r<’. 

[It is rather fashionable now for gentlemen 
to wear very large blossoms for button-holes, 
but, perhaps, this is more especially the case 
where the blossom has been grown by the 
wearer. But we take it in asking for infor¬ 
mation you mean what are usually under¬ 
stood ns button-hole varieties. The follow¬ 
ing we can highly recommend, those marked 
with an asterisk being climbing sorts, al¬ 
though, if needed, they may be grown as 
large bushes : - Gustave Regis, *Fran<jois 
Crousse, Mme. Abel Chntenav, Liberty, 
Betty, Lady Battersea, Climbing Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Richmond, Mme. Hoste, Niphetos, 
Lady Roberts, Anna Ollivier, Frau Karl 
Drusehki, # Bouquet d’Or, *Mnic. Pierre 
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Cochet, ‘Win, Allen Richardson, Pharisaer, 
and Killnrney. The following are also 
good : ‘Mine. Berard, *Mons. Desir, *Wm. 
Allen Richardson, ‘Gardenia, Dr. J. Camp¬ 
bell Hall, Paul Lede, Antoine Rivoire, Alfred 
K. Williams, Duke of Connaught, Hugh 
Dickson, Victor Hugo, Joseph Hill, Jubilee, 
Mme. Jules Grolez, Mme. Ravary, Mine. 
Antoine Mari, and Papa Gontier.] 

Packing own-root Roses for India 
(Vh. !>.).—You do not state whether the cut¬ 
tings which have struck are in pots or in the 
open ground. If they are in pots, the pack¬ 
ing is very simple. As we gather the cuttings 
are of this season’s insertion, it would be un¬ 
safe to turn the plants out of the pots, be¬ 
cause the ball of soil, which is, doubtless, 
very sandy, would all fall to pieces. It. would 
be best to stand the pots upon a bed of wood¬ 
wool or Moss in a small box, and place some 
Moss and pieces of narrow wood, firmly se¬ 
cured, between the rows of plants. The 
plants should be well watered before putting 
them in the box, and then the soil covered 
over with dry Moss. Examination should be 


dry side, and then tied in bundles of five or 
six, encasing them in two or three folds of 
waterproof paper or good brown paper. 
When thus encased, they can bo laid into a 
box or packed all together in a matted 
bundle. They should be labelled to be kept 
away from heat of boilers. 

Rambler Roses after flowering —I have a lot 
of climbing Rose-trees over wire arches of various 
kinds, such as Crimson Ramblers and Wallflower 
RaTnhlcr, Gardenia and other climbers, which have 
bloomed well and made a lot of wood. Now they 
have done blooming there is a lot of dead flowers 
all over them. Will you kindly say what treatment 
they should have now, as they look unsightly?— 
Constant Reader. 

[It is a good plan to go over the plants and 
cut off all the faded trusses, and, at the 
same time, one or two of the oldest growths 
should he removed right to the ground. This 
would enable you to tie out the young wood 
made this year, giving the plants a tidy ap¬ 
pearance ; but, what is better still, the shoots 
become well ripened, thus ensuring a good 
display next year.] 

Stems of Rose trees eaten by insects Can 

you tell mt* what insect it is that cats the sten s of 


I ous display towards the close of July, lasting 
well into the month of August—in fact, 

' some years we had several heads of blooms 
I quite into September. The lovely pink 
Polyantha blossoms are admired by all who 
see them, and I think all Weeping Roses look 
I very much better when planted on the turf. 

This Rose is easily rooted if short, sturdy 
I slips—preferably with a heel attached —be 
I taken about the end of September and in- 
I sorted in sandy soil either on a west or east 
border.—J. Mayne. 


1 ROSE MME. ERNESTINE VERDIER. 

There are many beautiful Roses that ap- 
I pear just for a season or two, and then 
vanish, or are, perhaps, eclipsed for the time 
being by some more brilliant sort. In the 
Rose under notice we have a variety far too 
good to lose sight of, and yet I fear it will 
never become much known. It is one of 
those rose-coloured varieties that need to be 
| well grown and well established ere their 
good points are discovered. It is a rose after 
the type of Marie d’Orleans, 
which to many individuals is 
anything but attractive; yet 
where is there a sort with a 
hardier constitution than this 
grand old Rose? The flowers 
of Mme. Ernestine Verdier 
are large, varying from clear 
rose to shaded rose in colour. 
As may be seen from the illus¬ 
tration, the form of flower is 
excellent. The word Ernest¬ 
ine should be employed when 
asking for this Rose, as there 
are so many “Verdier ” Roses 
that, if not careful, the wrong 
one is obtained. Another Rose 
of the character of the one un¬ 
der notice—namely, Christine 
de Noue—has, apparently, 
been crowded out in the same 
way; but I remember it when 
it was thought highly of, and 
I believe it would be again 
were it grown to perfection. 
There are some gardens where 
these old Roses are retained, 
and, doubtless, many more 
could be revived were pub¬ 
licity given them. 

Rosa. 


Ro9c- Mme. Ernestine Verdier. 


made during voyage, so that plants do not 
suffer through drought, but the requirements 
of the plants during transit, as far as water 
is concerned, are very limited. The shoots of 
the plants should be porfoctlv free and in a 
dry condition, and 1 inch holes made in the 
lids and sides of the cases. If the plants 
have been in their pot# for some considerable 
time, they may be turned out, and the ball of 
earth bailed up in Moss or shavings, and 
then laid in the box in layers at one end 
only, taking care to ke p the tops of the 
plants perfectly open, and the plants held 
together by the aid of strips of wood. If 
the cuttings ar * in the open ground it 
would not do to send them out vet; but in 
October you could have them carefully lifted 
with a small ball of earth and then mossed up 
ready for laying in a box. There would be 
considerable risk in sending out cuttings 
that have only been struck this season if 
they are in the open ground, and w'e should 
advise you to wait until they have become 
more firmly rooted, and send them out when 
dormant. Rrses from the open ground travel 
well to foreign parts if their roots and shoots 
are enveloped in plenty of Moss rather on the 


my Rose-trees? 1 have enclosed a specimen, and shall 
he very glad if you can tell me of any remedy? The 
pest, whatever it is, does not appear to attack the 
leaves, hut merely the stem.— M. G. Tayi.or. 

[This trouble is caused by the larvae of one 
of the saw-flies. If you could have your trees 
carefully examined, you would be enabled to 
catch the depredators. Some soot scattered 
on the surface of the soil would prevent them 
gaining access to the trees, and a good 
syringing with carbolic soap wash would 
tend to drive them away. Use half a bar of 
Lifebuoy soap to three gallons of water. This 
is an excellent remedy both for insect pests 
and for mildew on Rises.] 

Rose Dorothy Perkins. The note from 
the pen of “W. X.” interests me, as we have 
this Rose on a 5-feet Biier in full flower 
just now (August 7th), its pendulous shoots 
producing a sight not seen every day. Rosea | 
grown in this form are usually top-heavy, and 
to overcome this we had iron stakes an inch 
in diameter made with an adjustable iron 
ring, so that we could tie the main branches, 
and so far this defies the wind. Grown in 
this way, w r e are obliged to prune rather 
closely, yet, in spite of this, we get a glori- 


Rosc Xavier Olibo. — 

“C. M. W.,” on page 2i>G. 
states that a shoot of this Rose 
is 6 feet 6 inches long, and 
flowering nearly its whole 
length. From this, and from 
the description of the whole 
bush, I should doubt very 
much if the variety be true to 
name. This is a difficult kind 
to grow, and more especially 
as a cut back plant. I have, 
in fact, known nurserymen 
who grow for sale culti¬ 
vate other varieties under the proper 
name, so that it would be easy to purchase 
“Xavier Olibo and yet not have the true 
variety. Personally, there are few' Roses so 
much admired as this when in good form. 
It hns a shape shared only by the varieties 
Victor Hugo and, in a smaller degree, Ben 
Cant, but in colour (a black maroon) it is 
quite alone. Even in its foliage it is distinct. 
The colour of the leaves is a light green, and 
these are comparatively small. To see it at 
its best the flowers must be from maiden 
plants—that is, those budded the previous 
year, and in cool weather. If one shades, 
and the temperature is at all hot, It Is cer¬ 
tain to scald; then the velvety appearance 
of the petals is gone, and the blossoms have 
a dingy look.—II. S. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds '-New Edition, 10th, recited, t rith descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrtihs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Soo, 15s.; post free, log. Gil. 

“The English Flower Garden” map also l* 
had finely bmtml in 2 vols., half vellum, 2\s. nett. 0/ 
alt booksellers. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TABLE DECORATION. 

Would you kindly give me the name and address of 
a paper or book that would give some useful hints on 
table decoration for competition?— Amateur. 

[We are not aware of the existence of a 
book dealing with this subject, which, as a 
rule, is, eo far as competitive exhibiting is 
concerned, controlled by the conditions of 
the schedule. Having duly complied with 
these conditions, the rest is a matter of judg¬ 
ment and taste. Take, as an example, the 
following: “A table, C feet by 4 feet, laid 
out for dessert for six persons, and arranged 
so as to show the best means of utilising fruit 
and flowers in its adornment. Taste in ar¬ 
rangement will take precedence of costliness 
in tlie objects.” Such a table should receive 
considerable attention in the matter of fruit 
and the best of seasonable fruits should ap¬ 
pear. Peaches, Strawberries, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, when in season, 
and at other times Apples, Nuts, Oranges, 
Bananas, and the like. Wines, of course, 
should be included. As to flowers, in sum¬ 
mer-time a low-bodied bowl of Roses, such as 
Mme. A. Chatenay or Mrs. Grant, or a simi¬ 
lar bowl of Water Lilies, the blooms neatly 
dropped through their own leafage into the 
water, would be pleasing. The thing to 
avoid to-day is overloading, whether of fruit 
or flowers/and in its stead try simplicity, 
and as much originality ns is possible. When 
the competition is for a table decoration 
only, the exhibitor will be again guided by 
the" conditions, the breaking of any one of 
which would mean disqualification. Some 
schedules forbid the use of mirrors, for in¬ 
stance, while others forbid the use of silvered 
ornaments, whether as corner-pieces or con¬ 
nected with the vases or epcrgnes. It is in 
these respects that a competitive display | 
differs so much from one arranged on the 
go-as-you-please system at home. In the 
matter of arranging flowers on a table, the 
chief errors are those of crowding, far too 
much variety, which creates a meaningless 
jumble; aml the difference between arranging 
a table in a dining-room, where it is pos¬ 
sible to harmonise or contrast with the sur¬ 
roundings, and arranging a table for effect 
in a canvas exhibition tent or white-walled 
building, is very great. It is such varying 
circumstances ns these that make it impos¬ 
sible to give definite information. A very 
beautiful table may be arranged with cream 
and pale pink Sweet Peas, with a few bits 
of Gypsophila and a few table trails of 
Smilax. Another table may be made effec¬ 
tive with blue Sweet Peas and other accom¬ 
paniments. A third may be most effectively 
arranged with white Sweet Sultans and crim¬ 
son scarlet Pelargoniums, nnd so on. In 
fine, by avoiding the tawdry jumble and exer¬ 
cising that taste which most ladies acquire in 
their personal adornment, a good result may 
usually be secured. If you are engaging in 
any competition, you should obtain the 
necessary schedule, and study the conditions 
laid down.—E. J.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Buds developing at the present time 

(S. M. Maycock ).—In reply to your inquiry 
as to whether the buds now forming on the 
following Japanese Chrysanthemums should 
be retained, or the buds pinched out, and a 
later selection made : —F. S. Vallis. Mme. R. 
Oberthur, Viviand Morel, Valerie Green- 
barn. The varieties mentioned are all note¬ 
worthy sorts, of exhibition standard, and to 
refrain from retaining the buds at the pre¬ 
sent time would b* a fatal mistake to make. 
For your information, and for the guidance 
of all Chrysanthemum-loving readers of 
Gardening Illustrated, we wish to em¬ 
phasise the fact that the crown-buds develop¬ 
ing at tin* present time and throughout the 
whole of August, should be retained, when 
ready. As you desire to produce large and 
handsome fioweis. not necessarily for exhi¬ 
bition, it is imperative that the buds Ik? re¬ 
tained as soon us possible, and if your plants 
arc evolving their buds at present, you have 
every reason to be pleased, as the ultimate 


result will be in every way satisfactory. We 
can quite understand your hesitancy in re¬ 
gard to retaining the buds at the present 
time, but as large, full flowers appears to be 
your aim, and they can only be obtained by 
retaining the buds quite early in the season, 
you will understand w T hy we emphasise the 
importance of retaining the buds as they 
evolve.—E. G. 


FRUIT. 

PESTS OF THE STRAWBERRY BED. 

In the case of Strawberries, few seasons pass 
without some measure of inconvenience and 
loss being imposed by the various pests which 
infest the garden, though in some years this 
is much less than in others. That of 1907 
must, presumably, be counted among those 
which afford a maximum of losses. The rainy 
season invariably provides a full quota of 
slugs, and the present one w T as noteworthy, 
much fruit being wasted in the early days of 
fruit gathering. In some instances this was 
so much felt that the time spent on picking 
seemed almost a waste, so few' fruits being fit 
for dessert, with so many quite useless for 
any purpose. In dry weather slugs give but 
little trouble to the ripening crops. In dry 
seasons’ there are sometimes plagues of 
centipedes (? millipedes), which, though not so 
destructive as the slug, yet spoil quantities of 
otherwise good fruit.. Their presence, too, in 
gathered fruit makes the more timidly-in¬ 
clined to shrink from eating them, lest the 
insects should be found secretly lurking 
in an apparently sound berry. Decay through 
contact with the damp soil and strawy cover¬ 
ing is yet another sou re* of trouble in the 
Strawberry-bed. I heard some growers com¬ 
plaining that quite 50 per cent, of the bulk 
of the crops was waste, due to.decay and slug 
attacks—a serious matter to anyone, but 
especially to the grower for market. The only 
remedy against this wholesale decay is wire 
hoops so fixed that the berries are carried 
quite clear of the soil. By small growers 
these may be advantageously employed, but 
the cost would debar the larger grower. Slugs 
and centipedes we have always to expect, but 
a pest even worse than these is field mice, 
which, once they set on Strawberries, spoil 
so many. They not only destroy fruit by 
eating the seeds from the surface, but they 
collect the berries into heaps in the beds or 
plots adjacent, presumably for the purpose 
of securing food for later days. Though not 
a natural food for the fi Id mouse, toasted 
cheese is very attractive, and traps baited 
with it may be depended on to lessen their 
numbers. A simple spring device, known as 
the “Little Nipper,” I find an excellent trap 
for the open garden, as this is not so soon 
influenced by weather changes as are the old- 
fashioned box traps. It is not wise to lay 
down poison as a means of exterminating mice 
from the Strawberry quarters. More to be 
dreaded than mi cl* are rats, for these cer¬ 
tainly are more voracious, and also more 
difficult of capture. Like mice they will 
gather quantities of berries into heaps, not 
in the bed itself, but under any vegetable crop 
which may adjoin. I have been thus vic¬ 
timised tliis year in the late beds, and much 
fruit was destroyed before the culprits could 
be trapped. Rats do not stay at simply eating 
the seeds from the surface, but they devour 
the fruit also. The ever-present blackbird 
and thrush seem to have a claim on the 
Strawberry crop. Even in the field they 
assert their prior rights, hut in the garden, | 
whether that be town or country, nets must 
be used to protect the fruit. Those, of 
course, who forbid nest destruction, suffer 
badly, but whether preserved or not, there is 
always the same necessity for netting the 
beds! Certainly birds are less destructive 
when frequent showers provide them with 
natural fond, which, in the case of the birds 
under notice, consists mostly of worms, 
snails, and slugs. Worms many look upon 
as of no importance, regarded in the light of 
a pest, but. presumably, we should complain 
of them more did not birds persistently con¬ 
vert them into food, and thus rid the surface 
of the garden, which is especially important 
when spring crops are only just emerging 
through the surface. Even transplanted 


Cauliflowers are attractive to the earthworm, 
and may often be found with their heads in 
the worm burrows and their roots in mid-air 
in showery weather. Birds certainly become 
a pest of the Strawberry-bed with recurring 
seasons, demanding the outlay on fish-net¬ 
ting, but there is tne satisfaction that, once 
sound nets are well laid, the loss is not so 
much from bird raids. Both the thrush and 
blackbird are very keen, however, in detect¬ 
ing broken meshes, and when choice beds of 
fruit are available it is not well to depend 
on broken nets. Usually the finest and ripest 
fruits are those which attract birds. 

W. S. 


A TRIAL OF MELONS. 

Possibly, a trial of Melons, howsoever well 
and ably conducted, may have no practical 
value, or, on the other hand, it may have a 
good deal of value. The Melon is a fruit of 
very erratic nature. It is never certain, how¬ 
ever grown, that it will be always good. No 
one variety is more absolutely reliable than 
another, although there are some, such, for 
instance, as Blenheim Orange or Hero of 
Lockinge, of which, if not good, the cause is, 
doubtless, found in bad cultivation. Yet 
even with the best of cultivation fruits of 
these varieties, as of so many others, vary in 
quality, hence it is possible that a trial of 
Melons, however well done, can have little 
practical value. The trial in question was 
conducted during the present season in the 
R.H.S. gardens, at Wisley, and in a long 
span-house, admirably suited for the purpose, 
the plants, twenty-six in number, each one 
of a distinctly named variety, were planted 
thirteen on each hot-bed of soil, 4 feet apart. 
Every plant did well, having been raised from 
a sowiug made during middle of May. At 
the same time, numerous plants w’ere raised 
and planted out in heated pits to test that 
form of culture, but the present notes relate 
to those in the glasshouse alone. 

The varieties grown were Ringleader, Best 
of All, Al, Empress, Windsor Castle, Super¬ 
lative, Roval Favourite, Sutton’s Scarlet, 
Perfection, Syon Perfection, Gun ton Scarlet, 
Supreme, Early Favourite, Golden Perfec¬ 
tion, Win. Tillery, Royal Sovereign, Diamond 
Jubilee, Duchess of York, Triumph, Blen¬ 
heim Orange, Eastern Castle. Best of All 
Second, Frogmore Scarlet, The Countess, 
The Empress Second, and Ross’s Advance. 
The two varieties having similar names came 
from diverse sources. Seventeen of the 
plants carried each four fully developed 
fruits, the rest having three each ; thus there 
were in the house close upon one hundred 
fruits, and as they hung formed a very attrac¬ 
tive sight. 

When the fruit committee inspected the 
trial on August 9th, their first act was to 
take stock of the cropping and general grow th 
of each plant. Then it was agreed to cut 
and taste fruits of each variety that showed 
ripeness. To have all the varieties matur¬ 
ing fruits at the same time was out of the 
question, and it was almost remarkable that 
no less than eighteen should have furnished 
fruits ripe, or nearly so. But a Melon is best 

that is, gives its highest flavour at just 
the time when it is fully ripe, and neither 
over nor under. Thus some fruits gave flavour 
in a high degree, others in a lesser degree, 
and the condition of ripeness had much to do 
with the results. To have tested each one 
properly, no doubt the tasting should be suc¬ 
cessive every other day, until the latest of all 
was quite ripe. However, the result as found 
on the 9th were of white flesh Melons, the 
richest flavoured, and, indeed, singularly rich 
and delicious was it. was Diamond Jubilee, 
undoubtedly the best just then of the whole 
batch. The next best of the white flesh 
varieties wps Countess, also very excellent. 
Seeing that generally scarlet and green flesh 
varieties usually furnish the highest flavour, 
it was rather a surprise to find in this case 
the best, in white flesh Melons. Of scarlet 
flesh varieties Sutton’s Scarlet was specially 
good, the flesh thick and soft. Blenheim 
Orange and Empress were also excellent, and 
of green flesh varieties an old one, William 
Tillery, that has been in commerce some 
thirty years, was very rich, and so also was 
Windsor Castle, Enstnor Castle, and Ross’s 
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Advance ; whilst Ringleader was very good, 
though still unripe. First-class certificates 
were awarded to Diamond Jubilee and Sut¬ 
ton's Scarlet. Similar awards made to 
Countess, Blenheim Orange, arid William 
Tillery long since, were confirmed, and 
awards of merit given to Eastnor Castle, 
Advance, and Empress. Perfection, with 
green, round fruit, gave the handsomest 
samples, Royal Sovereign coming next. 


FRONTIGNAN GRAPES. 

It is to be regretted that this class of Grape 
appears to be going out of cultivation, or 
nearly so. In several large gardens where 
they were formerly well grown and highly 
appreciated, they are now conspicuous by 
their absence, having given place to showier 
and inferior flavoured varieties. The fashion 
in Grapes seems to be now for such kinds as 



Qrape Frontignan. 


Later fruits will be tasted at Vincent-square 
on the 20th inst. A. D. 


Strawberry Fillbasket -1 his I grew for tin* 
first time last year. This year the cron is enormous, 
the berries many above medium size, foliage not too 
coarse. The flavour is good, resembling slightly that 
of British Queen. Its only disadvantage is that the 
berries are too pale in colour, especially near the 
point. So good is it that 1 intend extending it. It is 
said by some to be a in id-season kind, but with me 
It is certainly late, coining in with Latest of All. 


J. Crook, Forde Abbey 
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make the most imposing display on the din¬ 
ner-table. Alicante, Grew Colman, Gros 
Maroc, etc., have a magnificent appearnne?, 
but no one will dispute that each and all are 
infinitely inferior to well-grown Frontignans ; 
even Muscat of Alexandria is closely run by 
Grizzly Frontignan in flavour. It is easy to 
understand the most striking Grapes being 
grown for market, but for home use quality 
ought to stand first, and all fruit sent to the 
table should be of superior flavour. No lady 


or gentleman who has well-ripened Frontig¬ 
nans (the variety may be Black, White, or 
Grizzly) sent in for use will ever grumble at 
the gardener for such Grapes. Many of our 
younger gardeners have no knowledge of this 
excellent class, proving how uncommon they 
are in our gnrdens, and they are never shown 
at any of our fruit exhibitions. All the Fron¬ 
tignans are easily grown, but if only one 
variety is planted. 1 should give the prefer¬ 
ence to Grizzly Frontignan, as it produces 
the largest bunches, is a good cropper, and 
one of the richest flavoured Grajiee in culti¬ 
vation. Both the Black and the White Fron- 
tignana are highly flavoured, and put on a 
pleasing and good colour if skilfully culti¬ 
vated, while they will also keep well. The 
White Frontignan (syn. Muscat blanc), here 
figured, will succeed well in any vinery, but, 
when grown in a warm house, the flavour is 
richer. It will ripen well in a cool-house, as 
was the case in the R.H.S. Gardens, at 
Chiswick, and in favourable seasons I have 
seen it good on the open wall. These Grapes 
do not require the deep rich borders made 
for grosser-growing Grapes. Borders made 
principally of good turfy loam, mortar rubbish, 
with some crushed bones added, answer well. 
The roots run freely in this. The Vines 
should be planted inside, and lie allowed to 
go outside or inside, at will. T. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

Very considerable is the debt owing to the 
well-known firm of Jas. Veiteh and Sons for 
the remarkable exhibit of Gooseberries they 
make at an autumn meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society each year. There is 
probably no other firm in the kingdom that can 
show at one time fruits of some 150 varieties, 
or where almcst any well-known variety can 
lie obtained. It was such an exhibition seen 
at a recent meeting at Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, which not only secured a gold medal, 
but enabled all interested in the Gooseberry 
who saw’ it to select the varieties they most 
wish to grow-, whether red, yellow, green, 
or white, whether large or small. Let any 
reader imagine a table 3 feet in width and 
50 feet long. As a background, closely 
stood, were cordon-trained Gooseberries, 
and just a few Currants in pots, the plants 
ranging from 30 inches to 40 inches in 
height, and consisting of single, double, 
treble, and quadruple stems or cordons, all 
hard-pruned or spurred, and each stem 
densely laden with fine fruit of whatever 
variety it might be. The colours of fruit 
were intermingled, thus giving to the plants 
a pleasing mixture. In front were the 
picked fruits, neatly placed in baskets, each 
one having a raised centre, the berries being 
laid clcse together, thus forming a perfect 
dish. In this case, again, no two varieties 
similar in appearance were close together. 
Not only is there enough variety in size, 
but there arc also in smooth and hairy, round 
and long, pallid and deep, hues enough to 
supply ample variety. Of large, red-berried 
varieties, very fine indeed, were Forester, 
Bollen Hall. Lord Derby, Dan’s Mistake, 
and Lion’s Provider, these being of the 
prize Gooseberry section ; also those famous 
market varieties, Crown Bob, Whinham’s 
Industry, and Lancashire Lad; and for gene¬ 
ral culture no three reds can excel these 
where large unripe berries are desired. Of 
small, rich flavoured varieties, the best were 
Red Warrington, Scotch Nutmeg, Cham¬ 
pagne, and Ironmonger. These two 
last are probably of the best flavoured in 
cultivation. Of pale colours, the best small- 
fruited varieties for flavour were Green 
Hedgehog, Early Sulphur, Langley Gag*, 
and Rumbullion. Where Gooseberries are 
grown on walls or flat-trained on trellises to 
produce dessert fruits, these varieties should 
always be included. Of large forms, yellow, 
green, and white, Leveller, High Sheriff, 
Whitesmith. Langley Beauty, Golden Beauty, 
Leader, and Lady Haughton were very fine, 
the fruits clean and handsome, and, though 
large, very nice and refreshing to eat. Re¬ 
markable as was the displav of picked fruits, 
it was unfortunate that, because of the holi¬ 
day time, so few- persons saw it, yet the pot, 
flat-trained, or single cordon bushes seemed 
the most striking feature, and probably had 
they been more seen, would have presented 
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a revelation as to the best way to grow 
Gooseberries to secure fine, clean, well- 
ripened fruits. Added to the Gooseberries 
were a few baskets of black, red, and white 
Currants, and also cordons, in pots, heavily 
fruited. Generally, these were less attrac¬ 
tive than the Gooseberry plants, but the fruit 
on them was fine and clear. Of reds, the 
best were La Versaillaise and Warner’s 
Grape, which seemed to be the same as Red 
Cherry. The best blacks were Boskoop 
Giant, Baldwin, and Black Naples. The 
first-named of these certainly carries the 
finest fruits of black Currants yet seen, and 
should be universally grown. The only 
white Currant in bush form was White Dutch, 
but the* finest picked fruit was that of the 
cut-leaved Dutch, a variety that seems to be 
little known and grown, yet is the best white 
Currant in cultivation. We saw this many 
years ago in a collection of Currants in 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, 
when it excelled the other whites materially 
for the fineness and abundance of its fruit. 

A. D. 


THE GOOSEBERRY-CATERPILLAR. 

Two or three j'eani ago my Gooseberries and Currants were 
( uteri up by caterpillars. 1 found in this case that 
soot bad a marked etfect. and 1 had none last year. 
They Stem, however, to have begun again, slightly, 
to attack the trees during this summer. I suppose 
1 In re is no kinship between the Onion-maggot and 
th ■ Gooseberry caterpillar?—C lemens. 

[There is not the least connection between 
th • Onion-maggot and the Goose berry-cater- 
pillar. They are of very diverse species. 
When only slight attacks are seen, many of 
the insects may be hand-picked off. It is also 
well on such bushes to gather all the fruit, 
and at once dust bushes heavily with soot 
or lime, as the caterpillars will not eat leaves 
so coated; or, if preferred, a solution of 
Paris green or Hellebore powder, well mixed 
with water, may be sprayed on. These dress¬ 
ings are poisonous, and should not be applied 
to bushes carrying fruit unless the fruit be 
well wadied when gathered and dried before 
using it. One drastic dressing of this de¬ 
scription often frees bushes from these pests 
for a long time. The caterpillar-moth is known, 
because its wings are white, spotted with 
black, as the magpie-moth. It may be seen 
hovering over hushes during July and August, 
and deposits its egg i on the leaves, and later 
these become tiny caterpillars, or loopers. 
In the spring they feed on the young leaves, 
and, when full grown, towards the end of 
May, enter the chrysalis stage, emerging 
again as moths in July, to commence the egg- 
laying. 

Some good is done when the leaves fall by 
sweeping them up and burning them ; also bv 
removing some 3 inches of the surface soil 
from beneath the bushes in the winter, wheel¬ 
ing it away and burying it into a trench, re¬ 
placing it with fresh soil from the vegetable 
quarters. In that way numbers of the cater- 
>iliars are got rid of. It is wise when the 
nislies are pruned or thinned to collect the 
trimmings and to burn these also. Dress the 
surface soil heavily with soot to wash in, as 
that again helps to kill the caterpillars.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildewed Strawberries.— Would you kindly ex¬ 
plain the cause of my entire Straw berry-bed going as 
per enclosed sample, and will the plants he likely to 
he a fleeted next year? The hed was formed two 
years ugo. The plants are growing vigorously with 
a heavy crop. They are in full sunshine, hut we had 
months of constant rain in the early summer. Your 
a-4$ a nee would greatly oblige. —I). I. 

[Your Strawberries are suffering from a 
very bad attack of mildew, a trouble which has 
been found largely this year in the south ns 
well as in the north, arising from the con¬ 
stant rains, sunless skies, and very low tem¬ 
perature. It. is known as Sphterotheoa 
iiumulis. Once the fruit is attacked there is 
no chance of saving the crop. Prior to itft 
spreading to the fruit and when it is on the 
leaves only, spray with a solution com¬ 
pos'd of 1 oz. of carbonate of copper and 
b oz. carbonate of ammonia, dissolved in a 
quart of hot water, then mixed with 16 gal¬ 
lons of water. Of course, when such solu¬ 
tions are employed, whilst two or three dress¬ 
ings mav he needed to check the mildew, it is 
doubtful whether it would be safe to eat the 
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fruits. You should get fresh plants of an 
earlier variety, notably Royal Sovereign, 
from a source that is quite free from mildew, 
and plant on fresh soil that is thrown up in 
the form of a rounded bed. The old breadth 
had best be chopped off and buried.] 

Decayed Nectarines.— Enclosed is one of many 
Early Rivers Nectarines, in a cool orchard-house, 
which rot at the eye before ripening. 1 should be 
glad if you would tell me the cause of this?— 

K. S. W. S. 

[Your Nectarine reached us in an entirely 
rotten, wet state, and could not be 
examined. No doubt it has suffered from an 
attack of what is known as Peach-rot, a 
trouble by no means common, and, probably, 
is caused, in your case, by the orc-hurd-house 
in which the tree is producing the fruit being 
kept too close and moist, and having regard 
to the low temperature which has prevailed, 
the lack of sunshine, and frequent rains, the 
need for some artificial warmth in helping 
to dry the air of the house has been much 
evidenced. If all the fruits on the tree are 
similarly affected, they had best lie gathered 
and the tree well sprayed with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, or lie heavily dusted with sulphur, blown 
in powder form over the leaves by the aid of 
a Maalbeck bellows. At the same time, 
give the orchard-house all possible ventila¬ 
tion.] 

Fruit-tree for north border.— On a north wall, 
about 7 feet high, in a suburban garden, 1 have at 
present some Morello Cherries, which bear very well, 
fruit of excellent quality. One of the trees, however, 
has been gradually dying olf. and this year the 
effort to fruit proved too great, and it succumbed. 
What is the most suitable fruit-tree other than a 
Cherry to replace it? Is there any 1’ear that would 
give satisfactory return in such a position, or would 
an Apple be more likely to be successful? The soil 
is light. -Srni KiiAN Amateur. 

[For planting against a north wall to re¬ 
place your dead Morello Cherry, you may 
select either a Victoria Plum, which, in 
fruiting later than on a west wall generally 
does very well ; or, if you prefer a Pear, 
plant Louise Bonne of Jersey, as we have 
often seen that excellent variety doing well 
on a north aspect. If you prefer an Apple, 
then plant for dessert Allington Pippin or 
James Greive, or for kitchen use Lord Gros- 
venor. Naturally, the chances of getting any 
of these trees to do well depends on average 
temperature. Also whether the wall on the 
south side gets much sunshine. When such 
is the case, and the mass of brickwork be¬ 
comes warm, trees on the north aspect greatly 
benefit. Before planting on the old site, re¬ 
move the original soil and replace with fresh 
soil.] 

Raiding Nectarines from seed. —As a very old 
subscriber to your valuable pnper, I should like to 
ask, through its medium, what is the best way of 
raising seedling Nectarines? I have heard of wonder¬ 
ful results being obtained, and, as 1 have some very 
good kinds, should like to increase them. Is it best 
to put the kernel at once into the ground or should 
it be dried first? Also should it be cut or cracked 
in some way, or soaked, or has the internal nut 
enough strength to force its way through? 1 should 
be very glad of an answer to these fun ctions.— CASTLE- 
TOW NSHEN l>. 

[The best way to raise Nectarines from 
seed is to sow the latter singly in small pots 
in January next, and place them in warmth 
to germinate. Put the stones in the soil 
about half the depth of the pots, without any 
preparation, such as cracking, this being 
quite unnecessary. When germination takes 
place, and the plants have filled the pots 
with roots, give them a shift into pots two or 
three sizes larger, and grow them on in 
Peach-house or a house similarly heated, 
and, if all goes well, they will make good- 
sized trees the first reason. The usual and 
the most satisfactory way of testing the 
merits of seedling fruits of this description is 
to bud them on the Mussel or Brompton 
stocks (Plums), as fruit can be obtained 
much more quickly by this method than from 
the seedling tree itself. You must, there¬ 

fore, be prepared with the necessary number 
of stocks on which to hud the needling varie¬ 
ties you wish to test, and have them ready 
so that the budding can he performed in 
July, 1909. The stocks may be potted or 

planted at th » font of a wall outside, just 

whichever may h ■ most convenient, or ac¬ 
cording to the form you wish the trees to 
assume. If you desire to grow them ns 

orchard-house trees, then adopt the method 
first suggested, as you will then obtain fruit 
one season in advance over outdoor culture. 


Another way would be to bud them on the 
two-year old wood of a permanent tree, or 
trees, when fruit may be looked for, if the 
operation is successful and growth satisfac¬ 
tory, the following season. With regard to 
the seeds or stones, wash them thoroughly 
clean, dry them, and keep them in a cool, dry 
place until the time arrives for sowing. The 
above are a few general directions as to the 
raising of Nectarines, and, although it is 
quite possible to raise a superior variety by 
these means, we think it only right to point 
out that those who make the raising of seed¬ 
ling fruits a business, or an adjunct thereto, 
do not proceed on such haphazard lines, and 
even then it oft n happens that the percent¬ 
age of successes obtained is very small in¬ 
deed, and sometimes the results are abso¬ 
lutely nil. By this you will see that the re¬ 
sults to be obtained are not by any means of 
such a hopeful character as you have been 
led to believe, and although we have no wish 
to discourage you, think it only just to point 
out that the raising of seedling fruits is some¬ 
what in the nature of a lottery.] 

Blighted fruit-trees.— Will you kindly inform 
me what is best to do with my fruit-tret's, many of 
which are troubled with blight in the spring of the 
year, directly after the young leaves appear? They 
seem to bloom, but the blight attacks the trees to 
the extent that the fruit dwindles away, and drops 
off. Sample of blight enclosed. It occurred to me I 
might do .something to the trees in the winter to 
prevent this. —II. K., ('afford. 

[It is evident your fruit—Plums especially 
- are in a bad way, and need drastic treat¬ 
ment. As it is, you might do something to 
help kill the insects infesting the trees did 
you make up a solution of Quassia chips and 
Tobacco, the safest to use whilst trees are in 
leaf. Get 4 oz. of Quassia chips, soak all 
night, in a gallon of boiling water. Also \ lb. 
of Tobacco serve in the same way. A pound 
of soft soap may be dissolved in a third 
gallon of hot water. Strain and mix the 
three solutions, add ten gallons of water, 
then spray the trees with it, using an Abol 
spraying syringe. Of course, if there bo 
vegetables under the trees, this solution 
would spoil them. In the winter spray the 
trees twice, at intervals of a month, with the 
caustic alkali solution. Half a pound each 
of caustic soda and crude potash, dissolved 
in six gallons of water, and sprayed on to the 
trees whilst almost boiling hot. In doing 
this, wear old clothes and leather glovcc, 
and take care the spray does not blow back 
on to the face.] 

Strawberries on light soil. On opening 
my Gardenino Illustrated for July 27th, 
I was pleased to see “A. D.’s” note on the 
trials at Wisley. At the outset he dispels 
the notion that Strawberries cannot be grown 
on light soil. I should not choose a light 
soil for Strawberries ; still, no one need be 
deterred from growing Strawberries on such 
if the right kinds are grown and proper treat¬ 
ment given. Having had a soil of this kind 
in North Hants for many years, I agree with 
all “A. D.” says. Since 1 came to the west, 
to a much heavier soil, I often think I do 
not obtain the heavy crops I used to from a 
light soil. It may lie the plants are not so 
claiming. I am doubtful if it pays to allow 
Strawberries in any soil to remain over three 
years. Certainly not in a general way in 
private gardens. I shall never forget the 
line crons I used to have from a light soil of 
Oscar, Viscountess H. de Thurv, and Keen’s 
Seedling, and I have seen on a light soil in 
West Norfolk the finest crops of Alice Maude, 
President, and La Gui se Sueree I have ever 
seen. In these light soils I found the chief 
thing was to work deeply into the soil in 
autumn plenty of manure. I used to collect 
all green refuse, lawn Grass, etc., using it to 
help out the manure.—J. C. 

Raspberries in poor condition.—I notice a 
query on the above subject on p. 270. Has your 
correspondent taken pains to ascertain if it is the 
work of the larva- of a small moth, known, I be¬ 
lieve, as Laiupronia mbit. 11 aV Some seasons ago 1 
wondered why many of the shoots of my Raspberries 
were drooping, and on i Iom- examination I found a 
tiny hole at the base of the shoot, the insect being 
found at varying distances from the base as it had 
eat eii its way in. It is bright-red in colour, and 
rather over an eighth of an inch in length. All 
shoots so affected should he removed and burned, 
and, as a preventive for another season, it is well 
to remove, say, an inch of the surface soil all 
round the stools as soon as the pruning is done, 
replacing this with a mulching of two parts stiff 
soil and one of cow-manure.-E. Bl'RRELL. 
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leaves, and collect and burn any which have 
fallen. Remove and replace with fresh soil 
the surface of the bed to the depth of an inch 
when all the leaves have fallen. Next sea¬ 
son spray the tree with a non-ammoniaoal 
solution of carbonate of copper when the 
leaves are expanding, and afterwards three 
or four times at intervals of a fortnight. Do 
not use Bordeaux mixture.— G. S. S.] 
Eucalyptus flcifolia. — Perhaps, the most 
interesting subject brought before the floral 
committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on August 6th. was some flowering branches 
of the Eucalyptuses, are white, or whitish, 
certificate was bestowed. Though the genus 
Eucalyptus consists of about l. r >0 species, this 
is the first that has received such an award, 
for most of them are usually regarded in the 
light rather of timber-producing trees than 
ornamental flowering ones. The species 
under notice is a native of Western Aus¬ 
tralia, where it is said seldom to exceed 
50 feet in height, being thus quite a pigmy 
compared with some other members of the 
genus. The dark green leaves, leathery in 
texture, have obtained for it the specific 
name of flcifolia, but its most notable feature 
is the colour of the blossoms, which, in most 
of the Eucalyptuses, are white, or whitish, 
whereas in E. flcifolia the long filaments, 
which make up the centre of the flower (a 
feature common to many other members of 
the Myrtle family), are bright, glowing scar¬ 
let. judging by the sprays shown,- the 
flowers are freely borne that is, when the 
tree has attained sufficient size. Like most 
of the other kinds of Eucalyptus, except the 
Blue Gum (E. globulus), this red-flowered 
species is by no means common. It was sent 
out as a new plant by the late Mr. William 
Bull, of Chelsea, in 1882. In most parts of 
England it requires glass protection, but is 
hardy in the favoured parts of the south¬ 
west..- X. 

Mespilus grandiflora. -There is no lack of 
trees capable of lighting up a garden in spring 
with their beautiful blossoms, but there are 
comparatively few that carry their flowering 
season into summer. Among these few one 
of the finest, and, moreover, one of the least 
common, is Mespilus grandiflora, which is, 
probably, as well known by the name of M. 
Smithi as that of M. grandiflora. It is a 
medium-sized tree, grow ing about 20 feet high 
in this country, and forming a smoothly- 
rounded, wide-spreading head. About the 
end of May and first weeks of June it is 
covered with a profusion of large, snow-white 
blossoms, which, contrasted with the large, 
deep green foliage, are highly ornamental. 
The general aspect and habit of the tree ad¬ 
mirably fit it for planting singly on lawns, 
on which it never looks untidy. It is quite 
as hardy as M. germanica, the common Med¬ 
lar. It is generally propagated by grafting it 
on some of the commoner kinds of Crataegus, 
a genus to which it is closely related—so 
closely, in fact, that some have actually 
classed it with the Thorns. There are some 
fine specimens of this tree in several parts of 
the country which must have been planted 
many years ago, when the love of tree-plant¬ 
ing was more general than it is at present. 
There are some, fine specimens of this in gar¬ 
dens round London. The native country of 
this Medlar was long a matter of doubt, but 
Boissier, in the “Flora Orientalis,” states 
that its native habitat is the Western Cau¬ 
casus, at high elevations. 

The Birch in the pleasure ground. -The 
note on the above subject in a recent number 
of Gardenino is very interesting, and em¬ 
phasises a fact that every tree-lover will en¬ 
dorse. I know more about trees and shrubs 
in their natural state than on canvas, and 
do not profess to be an art critic, but, to my 
thinking, there are few lovelier bits of land¬ 
scape than MacWhirter’s “Three Graces” 
—the background, the rough track, and the 
Fern all beautifully done, and yet all sub¬ 
servient to the three Birches that stand out 
so prominently, and with every detail so 
clearly defined* The same tree is introduced 
in many of his pictures, and I take it there 
are few* artists that have rendered it so abso¬ 
lutely life like. When clearing away a big, 
old break of Laurel and common Rhododen¬ 
dron close to the lake some years ago, I 
came upon two or three well-grown young 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BERBERIS NEPALENSIS. 

This is hardy in the more favoured districts 
of England, while in many others it will pass 
through most winters with little or no injury, 
but if the foliage is at all seared a good deal 
of its beauty is lost. When planted out in a 
cool conservatory with ample space allowed 
for the full development of its handsome 
leaves, the Nepaulese Barberry forms a very 
striking feature, whose beauty is still further 
enhanced when crowned with a profusion of 
olden-yellow blossoms. Its usual season of 
looming is during the early months of the 
year, and at that time the brightly-coloured 
blossoms are especially valuable, while they 


needed will be to keep it watered when neces¬ 
sary till the young plants make their appear¬ 
ance. When sufficiently advanced, they may 
be potted off, and as soon as established in 
pots planted out, or they may be planted 
direct from the seed pots. Seeds can, of 
course, be sown in the ojkmi ground, but in 
that case germination is usually very irregu¬ 
lar. Even when protected by a frame, while 
some seeds will come up during the summer 
after sowing, others will often not start till 
the following season. Propagation other than 
that, by means of .seeds may. where a plant 
has pushed up suckers (which it occasionally 
will), be effected by detaching some of the 
weaker suckers with a few attendant roots, 
but this is, as a rule, not a very satisfactory 
method, as the suckers seldom have roots suf¬ 


Berberis nepalensis. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden, Hat kirn re. 


also possess an agreeable fragrance. Bx*ing 
almost hardy, this Barberry is very useful 
for planting in structures where the heating 
accommodation is somewhat limited. 

Propagation is usually effected by means 
of seeds, which in some districts ripen 
readily. When the berries are thoroughly 
ripe, which will not be till towards autumn, 
the seed should be taken out and sown at 
once. The soil used should be principally 
loam, lightened, if necessary, by a little sand 
and well-decayed leaf-mould. Whether sown 
in pots, pans, or boxes, proper drainage must 
be ensured, and the soil pressed down mode¬ 
rately firm to within about half an inch of the 
rim. On this the seed may be sown, and 
covered with about a quarter of an inch of 
soil. It may then be placed in an ordinary 
garden frame, and aR-'ttoe further attention 
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ficient to enable them to survive the severe 
check. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs on Copper Beech I shall be grateful if 
you will tell inc what is wrong with the two leaves 
enclosed —Weeping Copper Beech and Nectarine? 
The latter is in a greenhouse, where it has grown for 
the last twelve years. Having been away from home 
during the last four winters, 1 fear it may not have 
had suflieient watering during my absence.—F. L. C. 

[The little upright growths on the leaf of 
your Copper Beech-trees are formed by the 
grubs of a small fly belonging to the genus 
Horomyia. I forget the specific names, and 
I am away from my books. I do not think 
you need be the least afraid that the tree will 
In any way suffer from this insect. The Nec¬ 
tarine leaf is attacked by a fungus (Cercospora 
circumcissa). Pick off and burn the diseased 
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Birches that were smothered with the shrubs 
and seedling Sycamores. When both the 
latter wer6 cleared away and the space was 
sown down three of the Birches were left. 
They have developed wonderfully since they 
were freed, and, as seen from the other side 
of the lake, are a very interesting feature. 
On a common, many acres in extent, not far 
from here, I noticed lately the young Birches 
had made their appearance in thousands, and 
were already showing well above the under¬ 
growth of (4orse, Fern, and Heather. They 
will, doubtless, be left just as they are, and 
cut presently for faggot-wood. I thought of 
“The Three Graces’’ when I saw them, and 
what a lovely subject a few nice specimens 
would furnish dotted about among the rich 
undergrowth.—E. Burrell, Claremont. 

The Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus).— 
This, a native of the south of Europe, is a 
small or medium-sized tree, in general char¬ 
acter like the Ash, but less vigorous in 
growth. The principal distinctive character 
from whence the name is derived—is the 
large open plume-like panicles of flowers, 
which are of a greenish-white colour, very 
sweet scented, and borne in great profusion 
about the end of May. Like the common 
Ash. the European Ornus succeeds best in 
pretty good soil, and in a moderately moist 
rather than a very dry situation. When 
young, it is of regular outline, and blooms so 
freely even when about 15 feet high that the 
plant is thickly studded, and the scent is ap¬ 
parent for some distance around the tree dur¬ 
ing sunshine. The habit of the tree alters 
with age, as it then assumes a far more open 
character, like the common Ash. 


VEGETABLES. 

SPINACH. 

Although not everyone’s vegetable, yet 
Spinach, containing much that is good for 
the blood, should be eaten by amemic people. 
It is useless to sow' large breadths during 
summer, as it runs to flower so quickly, but 
towards the end of July and during the suc¬ 
ceeding month two or three sowings should 
be made, so that a supply can be gathered 
during winter and early spring. Sparc 
ground will now- be found, such as has borne 
mid-season Peas, or Potatoes ; this, if given 
a thin scattering of lime and soot, and forked 
back deeply, will form a good rooting medium 
for Spinach. Either tread or run a light 
roller over the piece before raking down, and 
draw out shallow drills, 15 inches apart, and 
if the soil is any way dry, give the drills a 
watering previous to sowing the seed, or very 
little of it will come through. Should the 
weather be showery, as the seedlings appear, 
prevent slugs from devouring them by dust¬ 
ing lightly with lime and soot alternate even¬ 
ings. and do not be in too great a hurry to 
give the final thinning if they are trouble¬ 
some, 6 inches to 8 inches asunder being a 
good distance for the plants to stand eventu¬ 
ally. As soon as the lines can be seen, run 
the flat hoe between, and repeat this opera 
tion at short intervals, as it promotes growth 
as well as kills or checks seedling weeds. 
There are several varieties—or, at any rate, 
different names but I find the ordinary 
Round seed or summer Spinach to stand quite 
as well as the Prickly or w inter variety. Seed 
sown the end of July should produce a grand 
crop of leaves for plucking throughout the 
autumn, thus the crop for mid-winter and 
early spring can be left intact for a time. 
One year I lost a fine break of this by a 
grub eating off the plants below the surface, 
so that seed ought not to be sown where it 
is known these enemies abound. Such 
ground ought to have a dressing of gas-lime 
in the autumn, and lie idle until late spring. 

Devonian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peas in a greenhouse.— I have a greenhouse, 
WO feet tone by 2n feet broad. I purpose this winter 
filling it with Peas. Please tell me when and what 
kind to sow, how to prepare ground, whether the 
plants will require constant watering and syringing, 
whether heat should be put on (this latter is an ex¬ 
pensive item), and. finally, if it will pay? Frost now 
and then gets into the house. — F. J. G. 

[Whether the Peas you refer to are edible 
or Sweet, the plants will take no harm in an 
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unheated greenhouse during the winter. We, 
however, suppose that you refer to edible 
Peas. We assume that you have no stages 
or shelves in the house, but simply an earth 
floor, and as- the house is 20 feet w ide and 
100 feet long, you must reserve a footpath at 
least 2 feet wide down the centre. That 
would leave you borders on either side 9 feet 
wide. Those you should have dressed with a 
moderate coat of half-decayed stable-manure, 
then deeply dig, so as to thoroughly mix the 
manure with the soil. Get that done so soon 
as convenient. Probably, you can hardly 
have a better variety to sow than Daisy, 
2 feet in height, sowing the seed thinly in 
drills 2 feet apart, crosswise. You should 
be able to furnish sticks or some other sup¬ 
ports when the plants are 9 inches in height. 
Sow' middle of October, first giving the 
ground a free dusting with soot, . Liberal 
waterings will be needed in the spring, when 
bloom and podding begins, and occasional 
syringings. As to whether paying, that de¬ 
pends on culture, and, if a good crop, get¬ 
ting v. good market.] 

Dwarf Kidney Beans. —There is this sea¬ 
son an extensive trial of these so-called 
French Beans in the Wisley Gardens, but 
not, generally, a good one, the cold weather 
having checked growth, the position of the 
trial being rather exposed. It is interesting 
to note, however, that no matter how good 
may be newer varieties, of the Wisley 
trial the best- grown rows are of Surrey Pro¬ 
lific ; yet not only arc these Dwarf Beans Less 
in request than formerly, but few' care to 
grow of them oilier than the old varieties. 
Ne Plus Ultra, Negro, and Canadian Won¬ 
der. That is all the more odd when in nearly 
all other vegetables, especially pod pro¬ 
ducers, new- varieties seem quickly to elbow 
out older ones. Another factor in producing 
this comparative indifference to Dwarf Beaus 
is the climbing section of smooth-podded 
Beans, of which Canadian Wonder, or Ten¬ 
der and True, and Epicure are popular varie¬ 
ties. A good, well-staked row of oik? or more 
of these climbers gives Beans over a long 
season, thus rendering frequent sowings un¬ 
necessary.—A. D. 

Ripe and unripe fruits and vegetables.— 

The sharp boy who confused an old physician 
in quoting Cucumbers as being eaten green 
and unripe, might very well have added 
Green Peas and Beaus as being always con¬ 
sumed in an unripe state. So also," often, 
are Marrows,' Onions, Gooseberries. Apples, 
and Plums. Really, through the art of look¬ 
ing many vegetable produets which ordi¬ 
narily consumed uncooked would be harm¬ 
ful, become excellent food when cooked. 
After all, we owe very much to the cooking 
art, and next to the productive art- is that 
which by rendering otherwise objection¬ 
able food soft, digestible, and nutritious, en¬ 
ables us to live cheaply and in health. Per¬ 
haps. of all products consumed unrijie. the 
Cucumber is the least digestible, but Green 
Peas and Beans, and unripe Potatoes, are 
excellent food, and very digestible. Howe 
vegetable food, notably Seakulc. Celery. Let¬ 
tuce, Endive. Chicory, and others, arc made 
excellent food also by the process of blanch¬ 
ing, an old art, and necessarily associated 
•with culture. D. 

Tomato Carter’s Sunrise.— Much has been 
written in favour of this variety, and cer¬ 
tainly when I first saw it growing l thought it 
an ideal kind for market. After growing it 
for two seasons. 1 f *cl inclined to go back 
upon other sorts; for instance, Holmes’ 
Supreme. Sunrise bears rather small pro¬ 
duce 1 , unless in maiden soil, when the growth 
gets very strong; and it is a light weighing 
Tomato—two faults, from a grower’s point of 
view'. I find that buyers generally do not 
care so much for a perfectly-formed variety 
as they do for a good-flavoured one that can 
be bought at as low a figure as possible. One 
should, therefore, grow a heavy-cropping, 
solid, but not too large, varictv. to pav best. 
-H. S. 

8hallots. Au interesting feature concern¬ 
ing the Shallot is that it is sc. widely and. in¬ 
deed, apparently in this country, so univer¬ 
sally grown. It is a rare thing to find a cot¬ 
tage garden or an allotment in which there 
arc not some Shallots. The variety known 


both as Lvrge Jersey and the Russian seems 
most in favour ; indeed, it is by far the* most 
widely grown. The old Nut-Brown variety, 
certainly the best flavoured and best fitted 
for use or pickling, is much more seldom 
seen, whilst the White form is still less ho. 
I have noticed this latter form, when bulbs 
are good, find more favour with judges than 
do bulbs of the Large Red. These, whilst 
large, are too seldom of good shape or hand¬ 
some. Mv own taste favours the old or 
Nut-Brown bulbs, and whilst these are never 
large, they are almost invariably handsome. 
After all. Shallots should be exhibited in 
clusters, and not as picked bulbs.—D. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Look well after the liard- 
wooded plants outside. If neglected they 
die, but in watering judgment is necessary. 
In a showery time many think plants in pots 
outside will get enough, blit the showers, 
even when heavy, do not reach the bottom 
roots. Mignonette should be grown freely. 
This is sometimes sown in small pots and 
shifted on into 5 inch pots, leaving one strong 
plant in the centre. The soil must be sub¬ 
stantial and firm for Mignonette. Stand the 
pots in a freely ventilated frame. Sow' the 
seeds thinly, and thin in good time. Matcbett 
is a good variety for pot work. The buds of 
the Japanese Chrysanthemums should be 
secured this month. Incurves will not take 
so long to build up, and will do next month. 
Study the feeding when buds are swelling. 
Show Pelargoniums which have broken into 
growth will bo ready for shaking out ftiid re¬ 
potting. using clean pots of rather smaller 
size. Double white Primulas should be sur¬ 
faced with chopj>cd Moss, peat, and sand, 
raising the top-dressing up the stems to in¬ 
duce roots to form thereon, which nmv. br¬ 
and bye. be divided and started in small pots. 
If all goes well, each shoot will have formed 
roots. Among the plants in flower now are 
Achinieues, Statiees, Hydrangea paniculata 
graudiflora. and Cassia corymbosa. This, 
when planted out against a wall or pillar, 
makes a showy plant, and yellow flowers are 
scarce. Crowea saligna latifolia is a rather 
pretty pink-flowered bush not difficult to 
grow. American Carnations arc plentiful, 
and arc nice for cutting. Fuchsias. Zonal 
Geraniums, and Begonias should now Ik* in 
good condition. Kalosanthcs coccinca. 
Humca elegans, and double Petunias may also 
he had in bloom. Jasniinuin grandiflorum, 
planted out and trained up a pillar, is very 
sweet. Gradually reduce summer-flowering 
climbers, such as Passion-flowers and Ta<- 
sonias. The last arc still flowering freely, 
but are best suited for a large, lofty house. 
Good, strong cuttings of Hydrangeas may 
still he inserted either in pots or boxes, and 
kept close and shaded till rooted. Early cut¬ 
tings may be potted off. They should be 
placed outside to ripen when established. 
Older plants that were cut down should be 
moved into larger pots. They are strong- 
rooting plants, and require feeding. 

3tOVe. —A11 a m and as should be tied in to 
show the flowers to the best advantage. 
Shade from bright sunshine, and give liquid 
manure freely. Specimen Bougainvilleas 
will be better in the conservatory now ; in 
fact, these do well planted out in a warm 
conservatory trained up under the roof, 
where the flowering sprays can hang down, 
and if the plants are pruned in freely before 
they begin to grow the flowering shoots will 
attain considerable length, and be very effec¬ 
tive. The soil should not he too rich or 
light, or they will not flower so well. When 
planted out they do best in good turfy loam, 
with a small quantity of old manure, and 
some sand, if the loam is heavy. The drain¬ 
age should be free, as during growih the 
plants must be watered freely, though a drier 
condition will be better during winter. The 
Clerodendrons are a beautiful family. C. 
fallax is a broad leaved scarlet flowered bush, 
very effective when in flower. C. Balfouriana 
has more of n climbing habit, and some kind 
of training will be necessary. It makes a 
very useful exhibition plant for the summer 
shows, when well done. There is not the de¬ 
mand for these things now' there was, as the 
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principal demand is for something that will 
yield long-stemmed flowers for cutting. 

Early Poaoh*hou86. —If all the branches 
not likely to be wanted for training in are 
removed, the young wood upon which the 
future crop largely depends will be better 
ripened, because the foliage will be fully ex¬ 
posed. Most of the branches which have 
borne this season’s crop may be cut out, and 
then use the garden engine* or"the hose very 
freely, especially if there are any signs of 
red-spider. In some gardens the red-spider 
is most troublesome, as a good deal depends 
upon the character of the house and the posi 
tion. Red-spider is not difficult to keep in 
check where there is a good supply of soft 
water which has been exposed to the atmos¬ 
phere in an open tank. If taken in time, 
the syringe or the engine will suffice to keep 
this little pest out. If Peach borders are 
permitted to get dry at any time, there will, 
probably, be trouble. 

vine extension. —In planting new vineries 
it is customary to plant from 3 feet to 4 feet 
apart. In the latter case, a second rod is 
taken up, and, as a rule, this system answers 
well. But, in the course of a iong life spent 
m gardens, much of it under glass, I have 
seen the advantage of permitting the strongest 
Vines to extend and clearing others to give 
them room. This is carrying out Nature’s 
plan of the survival of the fittest. Of course, 
m this case the roots must have the neces¬ 
sary food, which is mainly given in the shape 
of top-dressings. I have seen Vine borders 
outside sometimes planted with flowers or 
early vegetables, and the Vines will not, 
under such conditions, do their best. In 
gardening, as in a number of other matters, 
the men generally make their own trouble. 
Liquid stimulants are useful to late Grapes, 
but it is possible to overdo it, and though 
there may be large, fat berries, colour will be 
lacking. 

Winter Cucumbers. No time should be 

lost now ill sowing seeds for filling a house 
to bear in winter. Sow or plant the seeds in 
single pots, and plunge in beds where there 
is a little warmth near the glass. If the seeds 
are old. germination will be more certain if 
the seeds are placed in water and the vessel 
set on the hot-water pipes till the seeds arc 
chitting. If transferred to warm soil, suf¬ 
ficiently moist, the plants will show above 
ground in a very few days. When germina- 
mu 11 /* n 8 ers plants are usually weakly. 
The house intended to be planted must be 
made thoroughly clean and sweet. There 
would be less disease among Cucumbers if 
the houses were well cleansed after each crop. 
Then, again, it is necessary, where manure 
is used to supply bottom-heat, to be careful 
that insects, such as woodlice, are not con¬ 
veyed into the house. I have recently heard 
of a case where the Cucumbers were de¬ 
stroyed by woodlice taken into the house in 
the stable-manure placed under the plants 
for warmth. And a good deal of harm arises 
sometimes from leaving some of the old Lot- 
tom-heat stuff in. One cannot be' too careful 
in keeping everything sweet and clean. 

In the house. —Carnations in pots last 
fairly well indoors, and they are very sweet. 

Of course, every house is* well ventilated 
now. but cold currents should be avoided as 
much as possible. Achimenes are flowering 
freely now, and they are fairly lasting, and 
such things associate well with Ferns. 
Streptocarpi are lasting, and are not diffi¬ 
cult to keep in condition. These things and 
others of like character come as a change to 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, etc., and are ap¬ 
preciated. 

.^Outdoor Barden.— Those who are thinking 
of laying down new lawns should trench or 
dig over the land now', adding manure if 
necessary, Toughly level the surface, and then 
leave it till the middle of September. By 
that time the seeds of the annual weeds, if 
there are any in the soil, will hare started 
into growth, and the necessary work of pre¬ 
paring the surface for sowing Grass seeds 
vrill destroy them. Tread the soil in oppo¬ 
site directions, rake perfectly level, and, to 
still further add to its firmness, draw' the 
roller over it. After rolling, if there are any 
inequalities in the surface, make these places 
up, and when the weathei^ is calm and the 
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surface dry, sow' the best lawm- Grass seeds 
thickly at the rate of two bushels per acre, 
rake the seeds in, and cover lightly with 
finely sifted or screened soil, and draw the 


THE COMING WEEK'S WO&K. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
August 26th .—Finished pruning wall and 


roller over them again. If no covering is other trained trees for the present. Leading 
used, many of the seeds which lie on the shootH llave been nailed or tied near the wall, 
surface may be gathered up by birds before tree8 on what are termed dwarfing stocks 
they have a chance to germinate. The first " av€ been mulched with manure, as such 
shower will bring up the seedling Grasses, * rees wiI1 not succeed without surface feed- 
and the lawn will be green in a few' days' ^8* when these trees are well nourished 
and ready for playing on the following spring ™ey bear fine highly-coloured fruits, and they 
at a much less cost than turf, and the lawn se h*om fail. Wherever there is space on the 
will be free from weeds. Do not cut down waB where Plums are planted, a young 
the stems of Madonna Lilies till they are s b° ot is trained in, and they keep the* trees 
perfectly ripe, and as soon as that "takes of hearing wood. 

place, if they are to be transplanted, move August 27th.— Tomatoes outside have been 
them at once, but as long as they are in a sto PP et h a « if we ripen the four or, in some 
satisfactory condition do not transplant un- cases > h' e trusses now on the plants, we 
less the matter is urgent. Transplant seed- shull be satisfied. Plants growing near a 
ling Pansies and Violas to a cool position, sollt h wall have been mulched with manure 
and, when planted, scatter a little finely to beep in the moisture. Away from the 
broken up Mushroom or old Moss-litter- ®belter of the wall frequent hoeing suffices, 
manure among them. Primulas and Poly- ( adcd flowers are removed from Roses and 
anthuses may be treated in a similar w r ay. liquid-manure is given freely, as we want a 
I find, as I expect others have done, that the ^ a * e bloom. Home thinning has been given 
Blue Primrose does not come altogether true to dobing Roses and Ramblers, 
from seeds; therefore, its propagation, if a August 2Sth.~ Put in cuttings of Ivie , 
mass of the same colour is required, should Virginian Creepers, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, 
be by division of the root crowns. aiu ! °tber climbers in shady position. Shall 

Fruit Banian A ««i„ . wate r if necessary. Budded Scarlet Thorns 

cenerallv . Wvv " n0t ’ 011 White Thorns, and Silver Maplr, 

Ecavilv lkden The« k™ on the common viricty. Sowed Cu 

: [ chiedy belonging Clunber swds fo « plRnting ^ lloll9e „„ t 

to the Codim family, but occasionally we find month. Made .in another 
a tice of Wellington and others carrying a 
good crop. Most of the trees which are 
bearing well are just in their prime, and 
have not been exhausted by over cropping 


month. Made up another Mushroom-bed 
outside. Shall begin mnking beds in the 
house in September. Sowed more Fern 
spores and potted Ferns from stores. 

The fr.iii* ore “G TT* I August 29th .—Shifted into 5-inch pots a lot 

deal f The Old *1 oI . d .. tree11 % 8 00(1 of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. Will be kept 

deal. The old trees wisely east them off when | in e | osc pit for , tilne> BIld lightly shadl 4 

We never have too many of this Begonia, as 
it stands in the conservatory so well. We are 


the time of pressure comes. But this Apple 
dropping might, in a great measure, be pre¬ 
vented by feeding with liquid-manure and 
applying rich top-dressings earlier in the sea¬ 
son. After the early Peaches have been 
gathered some thinning of the old wood may 
be done. If those branches from which the 
fruits have been gathered are cut out now 
more room can be given to the young wood 

Hint, will lions nU vl ...... -- A 11° _ 


still putting in cuttings of bedding plants of 
various kinds. Pansies and Violas are also 
being pricked out to get strong. We raise a 
good many perennials from seeds. These 
also are now ready for planting in nursery 
beds. 

August 30th .—Sowed several kinds of early 


*i .„a ■ 11 , J stugvsi <vnn. —no’ 

s nntrJhn^ h n 7 yea i r;S T P ’ . A1 . 1 .J' oun J} and late Cauliflowers. We do not depend 
shoots sho Id be trained in close to the wall altogether upon this sowing, as Cauliflowers 

shnn’ttt nn iminoT?. *° n( / 4?4 . a J fading are always sown in heat in early spring, 
liavp nHmiHn i * ietS a kinds should Early Apples and Pears are gathered as soon 
nblhle , "i T r t ,e 5°“"* wood IS a , they part easily from the stalk, and placed 
Si wl i S placed in the right i„ cool fruit-room for a time, but these early 
Lfl riirranfR I h;°i Cherries, Gooseberries, f ru its must be used soon, or they become 
and Cuirants which it is necessary to keep as m ealv. Irish Peach keens better and 

h°alf filllTwitf 8h ° U V £ et {f d up - , Bottles Duchess of Oldenburg is a very useful Apple 
wm dn IT 1 Ct stuff - be <; r and RU 8 a ^ for eating or cooking 8 at this season. " 

up ftm ° ng H , V rC< ’ 8 nT. 11 August 31st.- Harvested main crop of 
11 . ? nany wasps and flies. This Onions. Early Potatoes are being lifted, 

the rine b fi° r<? T ie n ave cd and aa tbe g rou,ul cleared Spinach and 

t i • ^ J*. ot ^ er " lse they will continue Turnips are sown, the only preparation being 

mnvn in r dat,OI,8 f am °o? th l fr . l,,ts : 3 lb. if superphosphate per square rod, sown 

^ndTl«Lwr €r r [° m 1 Str . awbcrr « ?s 111 P?* s in the drills with the seeds. Being short of 
and oivM ’ ^ 1 bf P anbs are 1° remain, scarlet Lobelias, a box was sown with seeds ii 

* ° q uar l® r to weeds. the 8 p r ing, and several hundreds of plant., 

vegetable garden. Complete the usual have been pricked off, and will be strong for 
sowings of Winter Onions, Spinach, and bedding next season. 

Cabbages, and provide liberally for autumn 
and winter salads. Plant Walcheren and 

other late Cauliflowers. Any Cabbage! POULTRY, 

plants in the early seed beds may be planted 

1 foot apart to come in for Coleworts. If THF rARF of \rnni ttnp mnns; 
old stems of Cabbages are left to form CARE OF MOULTING BIRD??, 

sprouts all old leaves should be removed and During the moulting period, which takes 
a top-dressing of manure given. If the plants place once a year, usually during August or 
are starved the caterpillars will soon be September, the birds cannot be said to be 
among them, and, in such cases, caterpillars actually ill; but they arc. nevertheless, pas. 
are difficult to clear, but I have not seen so ing through a somewhat critical stage, wile 
many caterpillars this season—the weather neglect may have the most serious corise- 
has been too cold for them. Before earthing quences, the ill effects of which may remain 
up Celery, remove all sucker-like grow ths and throughout their whole lives. If. on the 
small, useless leaves from the bases, and tie other hand, they are carefully attended to, 
the leaves up loosely with strings of matting no ill results will accrue, and once the new' 
or raffia. This will keep the soil out of the feathers are formed, the fowls will be as 
hearts, and make the work easier, and spare strong and vigorous as ever. Early-hatched 
the services of an extra hand to hold up the chickens generally obtain their adult plum- 
leaves. Onions are later in ripening this age about July or August, and while this 
season, but they should be pulled up and cannot be correctly termed a moulting, they 
laid out to harvest as soon as the growth is yet require the same careful treatment as 
ripe enough. The ripening may be hastened the older birds. 

by passing a wooden rake over them to bend A strong, healthy cockerel or pullet in a 
down the necks of the plants. Parsley may lean, hard condition, takes about six weeks 
be transplanted now' to a site where protec- for the change of feathers to be accoin- 
tion can be given. Shorten the roots a little plished ; so that, if the process commences 


and remove a few r of the largest leaves. Draw’ 
a little earth up to the stems of all green 
crops. 

E. Hobday. 


about the first week in August, it should be 
completed by the middle of September, in 
plenty of time for laying to recommence to¬ 
wards the latter part of October, or early in 
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November. The older the bird, the more 
protracted is the period of moultipg, and 
thus, if for no other reason, though there 
are several, it is advisable to depend for 
winter eggs on hens in their first or second 
seasons. An old hen sometimes takes three, 
or even four, months to complete the 
change, so that, before the process is finished, 
the cold weather has set in, severely taxing 
the strength and constitution, and probably 
converting what is otherwise quite a simple 
into a lengthy and tedious process. 

During the moulting period, it is essential 
to house the birds in warm, well-ventilated 
houses, free from draughts, and perfectly 
drv. On wet mornings they are better under 
cover, as, if they are exposed to much rain, 
the moult is liable to be delayed. If there 
is a scratching shed attached to the house, 
so much the better, as under this the birds 
can remain, and yet procure exercise, so im¬ 
portant a factor towards success, without 
which it is impossible to maintain them 
healthy and sound. From too much sun, 
also, the birds must be protected, and unless 
there is some natural shade, such as trees 
or hedges afford, some artificial shelter must 
be provided. Flake hurdles give excellent 
shade, or two ordinary hurdles, fastened to¬ 
gether with straw between, will answer well. 

The food during the first few weeks of the 
moult—that is. before the new growth com¬ 
mences—should consist of non-stimulating 
grains and meals, and the following mixture 
is verv suitable for morning feeding: lwo 
parts toppings (called middlings, sharps, pol¬ 
lards, seconds, or thirds, according to the 
locality), one of Barlev-meal, and one of 
bran ; in the afternoon Wheat and Oats should 
be supplied, with some green food at mid¬ 
day. During the later stages, when most of 
the old feathers have disappeared, and the 
new ones are making their appearance, the 
percentage of nitrogenous matter should be 
considerably increased, Pea or Bean-meal 
taking the place of bran in the above mixture, 
Beans and Peas are exceptionally strong in 
albuminoids, and are, therefore, extremely 
useful for the purprse. If the birds are m 
close confinement, they should receive three 
meals a day: but when at liberty, two are 
sufficient, as in the latter case they are able 
to obtain so much natural food. Added to 
the morning mixture, a little cooked meat is 
beneficial, and, being strong in nitrogenous 
matter, assists in the formation of the new 
feathers. 

Green food in one form or another is or,sen 
tial, and. as at the moulting season there is 
always plenty of greenstuff about, this need 
present no difficulty. The outer leaves of 
Lettuces are greatly relished by the birds, 
and, when procurable, should always be given 
in preference to Cabbage-leaves and the like. 
Boiled Nettles are excellent, having a good 
medicinal effect. The green food is best 
given about mid day. A little powdered sill 
phur mixed with the food twice a week, In 
the proportion of a tablcspoonful to every 
dozen birds, has the effect of keeping the 
blood cool and the organs in good working 
order. It is a good plan to add to the 
drinking water a little sulphate of iron two 
or three times during the moulting period, a 
piece the size of a Walnut to one gallon of 
water. _ E - T - B ' 

Fowls unable to walk <//- birds arc 

probably suffering from prolapsus, commonly known 
as “ down behind.*’ due, as a general rule, to over¬ 
feeding or excessive laying. No stimulating foods 
should be supplied, in order to immediately stop 
laving ami reduce tin* system. If any of the bowels 
protrude from the vent, they must be replaced, and 
weak solution of alum or vinegar-and-water injected. 
The complaint, is always liable to return.—E. T. B. 

Rain-water In water-barrel. -What means can 
be used to keep such water fresh? 1 have used char¬ 
coal, but without any satisfactory results.—D. V. 
Crr. 

[When voit say you want to keep the water 
in a rain-water barrel fresh, I presume you 
want to keep it free from vegetable growths 
and insects. T think you can only do this 
by keeping the barrel so closely closed that 
neither spores nor insects can gain access to 
the water, which, in an ordinary water 
barrel, is practically impossible. These 
organisms will not in any way pollute the 
water, except that when they die their re¬ 
mains will decay'll it^ I cftn_fnl£ suggest 
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that you clean out the barrel periodically 
and keep it as tightly closed as possible. Of 
course, you could add various chemicals that 
would destroy all life in the water, but as the 
water was used and fresh water drained into 
the barrel, you would have to renew them, 
and the water would never be pure rain¬ 
water.—G. S. S.] 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkmnq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be. clearly and concisely 
written on one sole of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardknino, 17, Furnival-strcct, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business shotibl be sent to the 
Publisukr. The name and address of the seiuler are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries shoubt be sent at a tune. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gakuknino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—.Fair examplet 
cf each subject—i.e ., leaves and shoots as well as glowers 
and fruit—if to be had , must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit .—The differences between varieties 
of 'fruits are in many eases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Treatment of Begonias (E. E. M. We do 

not think the Begonias look unsatisfactory, but 
probably they have suffered, as most tilings have, 
from the cold, wet spring and summer. Yes, it may 
be beneficial to divide them in the circumstances. 

Tlirips on Pteris fronds (J. 11. S.).—The Uteris 
fronds sent were simply eaten up with thrips, which 
seldom trouble Maidenhairs. They have, apparently, 
been subjected to too dry an atmosphere. Vaporising 
with the XL-All vaporiser is the best way to destroy 
these pests. 

Propagating Cordylines (J. L. /i.).-The breaks 
on your Cordylme australis are not at all readily 
rooted, unless you have sundry appliances available. 
Seed is not difficult to obtain, and can be raised 
without difficulty, or small plants of an effective size 
may be purchased at a cheap rate from nurseries. 
Yoii ask how to treat the old plant, but as it is 
planted out and growing so well, we can only advise 
leaving it alone. 

Roses on own roots {Cheshire).—Via should ad¬ 
vise you to plant in September as many sorts as you 
ean obtain in pots, and then again in October, those 
varieties that can only be supplied from the open 
ground. Late spring would be an excellent time to 
plant, but, possibly, you would be unable to procure 
such sorts then as you desire to plant. Try Messrs. 
Win. Paul and Soils, Waltham truss. We are glad 
you find these pages so helpful. 

Water Lilies in tubs (E. M. Hearn ).-From 
vour description, we imagine that water or other 
fats have had access to the tubs, and are respon¬ 
sible for the mischief of which you complain. If this 
he so, the only way would be to cover the tops of 
the tubs with fine-mesh wire, a rather disfiguring 
process when one remembers the Lilies were planted 
for their beauty and decorative properties. You 
might, however, do this for a time, and by setting 
traps near, ascertain whether rats visit the place. 
Paraffin nil would be most injurious to the plants, 
and must not be used. There is no way of keeping 
a small quantity of water in tubs of this description 
clear. Home strong chemicals fatal to plant life have 
been employed or. rather, experimented with, and 
promptly discarded, and in larger water areas arc as 
fatal to* animals as to plants. The slime and other 
growths seen in the water are usually the product 
of the water itself, and are only kept in cheek by 
frequent skimming of the surface. These accumula¬ 
tions in the water constitute a great drawback to 
tlie growth of Water Lilies on a small scale. 


Laurels in front of the Pines, an effective screen 
would he formed in time. What we remember of 
the district is that poisonous fumes are often the 
cause of plants failing to grow, and if this deterrent 
still exists, it is all the more desirable that you 
should obtain assistance on yhe spot.—E. J. 

FRUIT. 

Insects on Pear-leaf {Mrs. Bnbinaton).-The 
Pear-leaf which you sent is attacked by the 1 ear-leaf 
blister-mite (Eriophes piri). The best thing you ean 
do at present is to pick off all the infested leaves 
and burn or bury them. Next spring, just before the 
leaves begin to open, syringe the buds with a strong 
solution of paraffin emulsion, taking care that the 
insecticide reaches every part of the bud. Spray 
again with a more dilute solution about the end of 
May. It is more important that tlie spray reaches 
the undersides of the leaves than the upper.—u. a. a. 

VEGETABLES. 

Insects on Cabbage (T. C. Wood ).-The leaf you 
sent (Cabbage, 1 suppose) was so crushed In the post 
that it is difficult to say what was wrong. J here wa* 
the flattened liody of the grub of a fly, probably, 
Anthomvia brassier, the Cabbage-fly, winch feeds on 
the roots and lower parts of the stems of Cabbages, 
and there are traces of a fungus. Which did the 
mischief, it is impossible to say from the condition of 
the leaf, which should have been packed carefully.— 
G. S. 8. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Glass discs for flowers (Mrs. J. Mar(i»).-Tbcse 
mav be obtained at any large glass and duns dealers 
also of ironmongers and the stores in many parts or 
the country. 

Books on Orchids (J- L.) -Books likely to suit 
your purpose are: “ Orchid Cultivator s Guide Book, . 
by H. A. Burberry, 5s. 4d. I " ” 

by W. H. White, 2s. 9d.; ‘ 

and Management.'’ by W. Watson, . 

the above ean be obtained from 41, Wellington-striit. 
Strand, London. 


• The Book of Orchids,’ 
‘Orchids: Their Culture 
6d. All of 




TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Syrlnga shoots (A/. />. Clifton ).-Your Svringa- 
shoots are, 1 believe, infested with a fungus known 
as Phyllostrcta seringas. Cut off all the infested 
shoots and hum them. Next season, as soon as there 
are any signs of the fungus, syringe with Bordeaux 
mixture. Collect ami burn all fallen leaves.- 
G. S. S. 

New garden (Cheshire). — We are of opinion, after 
reading vour letter, that the situation is or so excep¬ 
tional a nature it would he imprudent for u« to 
advise, and that the assistance of some local nursery¬ 
man, who could view the place, would he far better. 
You suv nothing about the extent of the garden, or 
the soil in which you purpose planting Beech. Elm, 
Birch, Poplar, and various species of the Pine family 
We may sav generally, however, that Corsican and 
Austrian Pines are excellent for windbreaks, the first 
named being of quick growth and hardy, while not in 
any sense fastidious. We doubt the wisdom of plant¬ 
ing the hungry, superficial-rooting Elm within a small 
area, and Poplars usually are ineffective as wind¬ 
breaks, and early lose their leaves. The Corsican 
Pine for a windbreak might be planted in a double 
line, the plants alternating with each other. 4 feet 
being allowed from plant to plant, and a like 
distance between the rows. By arranging at a dis¬ 
tance of a few feet apart a plantation of common 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of ulants.— Sigma .—Phlomis fruticosa 
(Shrubby Jerusalem 8 age).-- 5 . B’nifcer-Henbane 

(Hvosevamus niger).- Mrs. ¥. E. Barthorp .-Most 

probably Rhamnus Frangula, but without flowers or a 
word of description it is impossible to say positively. 

_ Mrs. S l oe/. 1 . — Leyccst eriu forinosa.--#L <».—1. 

Ono|K>rdon neanthium; 2, Pandanus sp. probably , Imt 
cannot name from a solitary leaf: <. Lobelia, quite 
shrivelled up: 4. Sidalcea eamlidn.--.spirjpa.-1. 
Spirira palinata: 2. Gaulthcria proouinhens . 3. I er- 
nettva mucronata var. ; 4, Astilhe (Spirwa) japonic a. 

- Erin ,-Lvsinirtchin dethroidcs.— Byeeroft .-W e 
believe the Rose to he Dundee Rambler, although we 
cannot be positive from the specimens sent, as they 

had suffered considerably in transit.- II. A. Z).—Fuchsia 

eorallina ; shrub fallen to pieces and cannot he named. 
We do not name variet ies of florist's flowers ; these are »o 
numerous and the differences so slight that they can be 
dist inroiiohcd only where there ia the means of comparison 
in a 'ood collection of the different kinds. The Carna¬ 
tions* you serai, as received, do not seem good flowers, but 
at this season of the year flowers suffer agood deal in transit 

- a fact of which some of our correspondent* who send 

them looselv arranged in lioxes do not. seem to be mindful 
0 f_ a. Ollai. Red-berried Elder (Sambucus raoemosa). 

- Oofno.—Yellow. P.upht halmiuin *pecio»um : blue, 
Trachelium cmruleum ; other plant is Sisyrinchium 
striatum. Correspondents should number their plants. 

_ gr. q x.— Double Kcrria jnponica. The plants in the 

other consignment are: 1, Small leaf of Maranta ; 2, White 
Campanula (C. carnatica alba); 3. You must send a letter 

specimen- A. Donovan .—Apparently an Argcmonc ; 

you should have sent the leaves; 2, Salvia Homnnum ; 
'3 We do not name varieties of Carnation*. See reply to 

’ll a. D.” above.- Wm. Withers .—You are nght-the 

specimen is “ far gone,’’ but apparently the plant is one 
of the forms of Spirma japonic*.- -J. Barden.-Hee reply 
to “ II A. D ” above. Evidently one of the Rambler 
R oep><> .Iff. K. Johnson .—Impossible to name from 
t he leaves of small seedling annuals ; you should send a 
flower._ Sarnia.— Uiibus phipnicolnsiuH.—— Limestone. 

1 Ervngium amethvstinum ; 2, E. Oliverinnum : 3, E. 
ai pin urn ; 4, Next week ; 5, Variegated Gardener’s Garters ; 
6. A Seduni; if the flowers are rosy, S. 8'ibo di ——Lot. 
Fetherxtonhauah. —I, Sedum podatmn ; 2. Unarm pur¬ 
purea ; 3, Viburnum, hut it is not reasonable to expect 

name when neither fruit nor flower is sent- Mrs. 

Gaussen.—I, Salvia llorminum ; 2. Venetian Sumach 

(Rhus cot inns).-G'. C.-l. llamanlhus : 2, Cut-leaved 

Elder, 60 far as can be judged from the specimen ; 3, Next 
wtH q<_ Edwin Smith.—I, Sisvrinchium Bemiudtamim ; 

2 Anehusa sempervirens, well grown; 3, Polygonum 

sphasrostaehyum ; 4, Double Yarrow (Achillea).- J.A.JL 

—Wc do not name florist’s flowers. These are forms of the 
Tufted Pansies or Violas, of which there is a very large 
number. ____ 


Catalogues received —Wm. Cutbush and Son, 
High gate Nurseries. London. "S.—Carnations. I inks. 

Cloves; also Hyacinths. Tulips, etc -Dickson. 

Brown, and Tait, Corporation-street. Manchestcr.- 

Hu/bs. -Dickson and Robinson, Cathedral-street, 

Manchester. -Bulbs and Boses. -Sutton and Sons 

Reading. —-Cooper, Taber and Co.. flO and 

1)2. Southwark-strcet, London, 8.K.-Wholesale Bulb 
Catalogue. 

Readers on holiday.—During the holiday season 
reader* who find any difficulty in obtaining Gardening 
Illi stratbd from the local newsagent or bookstall, may 
have a copy posted regularly for a few weeks or longer by 
sending a remittance at the rate of ljd.a copy to the 
Publisher, Gardening Illustrated, 17, Furnival-street, 
Holborn, London, E.O. 

Original from 
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Rondeletia speoiosa S Spanish Broom (Spar- j stove .356 

major. 349 i tium junceitm).. .. 348 1 Zephyrauthes, the .. 349 


FRUIT. 

SCALDED GRAPES. 

This term is one* well known among gar¬ 
deners, and is applied to Grapes which stem 
as if boiling water had been poured over the 
bunches. Unfortunately, it is of frequent 
occurrence, judging from the many com¬ 
plaints made and questions asked concerning 
it at this season of the year. It certainly is 
very vexing to have a fine house of Grapes 
spoilt in 111 is way just as they are beginning 
to look well, and be forced to perforin a 
second thinning, and this time of berries not 
of our own choosing. There seem to be some 
doubt and differences of opinion ns to the 
exact mechanical or chemical change which 
takes place in thus changing green, firm, 
and healthy berries into soft and lifeless 
pulp; and, as to the cause, some arc of 
opinion tlint it is to be attributed to too much 
heat, while others affirm it is caused by a 
chill, but it certainly looks more like partial 
cooking than anything else. I have; no doubt 
that it is caused by a sudden rise in the tem¬ 
perature of the house;; the ntmosphere 
quickly becoming warmer than the Grapes. 
The sun striking the berries at the same time, 
they are, as it were, scalded by hot vapour; 
but wliy they should be subject to this danger 
during a short period of their growth only is 
more difficult to understand, also that some 
varieties are much more liable to suffer than 
others. Lady Downe’s is notorious for its 
susceptibility to scalding ; Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria, Madresfield Court, and other Muscat 
kinds nrc also liable to be caught, while 
other varieties will occasionally show signs of 
it on a few berries. The period of growth 
when this scalding is most likely to occur is 
when the berries arc about half grown and 
before they commence to colour, which would 
seem to point out that the change which is 
going on in the berries from sour to sweet is 
a favourable condition to it. Generally there 
is most danger in the early part of the morn¬ 
ing, but I am inclined to think it will happen 
at all times during the day if the conditions 
which produce; it are present, and afternoon 
sun, especially if allowed to strike the 
bunches through the west-end of the vinery, 
will be almost sure to leave the exposed 
berries brown and soft. The morning, how¬ 
ever, is the most critical time, and no doubt 
scalding more often occurs at this time of 
the day than at any other. 

Fortunately, this destructive malady is not 
difficult of prevention. The remedies are 
simple and easy of application, and consist 
in careful ventilation and shade. I have 
never known a vinery in which it could not 
be prevented by these means. In the first 
place, it is requisite to impress upon the per¬ 
son in charge of the house the conditions 
which contribute to its cause, and the way to 
prevent its occurrence. One of the most im¬ 
portant principles in airing a house is to pre¬ 
vent an undue rise of the temperature, not 
to lower it after iKKfcs .risen. Blrequently 
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the hous<?6 remain closed oil warm days, if 
the sky is overcast, until a sudden burst of 
sunshine causes a rush to the ventilators, 
which arc thrown ojien indiscriminately, re¬ 
sulting in cold currents of air and draughts 
in all directions ; neither is it advisable on 
showery days to close the lights for every 
storm, which will, perhaps, be over before 
one can go the round of the houses. 

Scalded berries are the work of a few 
minutes; therefore, to avert disaster it is 
best to have some definite mode of ventila¬ 
tion, especially for the period when it is 
liable to occur. The vinery should never be 
quite closed, or, if it is closed for a short 
time in the afternoon, air should lie put on 
again the last thing in the evening, but it is 
safer not to close entirely at any time, neither 
is it necessary to do so, as forcing at this 
stage is not judicious treatment. The first 
thing in the morning the overnight air should 
be increased a little, and the attendant must 
be guided by the conditions of the weather 
as the day advances as to a further supply or 
otherwise. A good night temperature is 
60 decs., with a gradual rise to 80 degs. dur¬ 
ing the day, and bv maintaining a gentle 
heat in the pipes nt night, an extra safeguard 
will be provided in giving buoyancy to the 
atmosphere. Artificial shading is only neces¬ 
sary when the natural covering is scanty. 
Undoubtedly, the best shading is the foliage 
of the Vine, which ought to be thick enough 
for the purpose, but, failing this, a thin piece 
of canvas or hexagon netting will give 
security. The position of the house must 
also be* considered ; if the ends are high and 
light, and much exposed to morning or even¬ 
ing sun, it. is not safe to leave them unpro¬ 
tected. 

A sufficient number of shoots should be 
trained on the inside to protect the berries, 
or the glass may be given a coating of lime- 
wash, or have some shading material tacked 
on for a time. I have found the removal of 
a few panes of glass, substituting in their 
place perforated zinc, to bo of great advant¬ 
age in preventing a too sudden rise of the 
temperature ; also in counteracting overheat¬ 
ing during the hottest part of the day. 


HINTS FOR THE SUNLESS SEASON. 
This year all hopes of having enough sun¬ 
shine to compensate for its absence in the fore 
part of the summer have now been quite dis¬ 
sipated, and we must fall back upon the arti¬ 
ficial methods at our disposal to supply the 
deficiency of natural heat. This, of course, 
can only be done where the fruit-trees are 
growing under glass, and a season like the 
present one emphasises the necessity of al¬ 
ways providing some means of heating houses 
which are erected for the purpose of fruit¬ 
growing iu this country, not alone as a means 
of assisting the ripening of the fruit, but that 
which is, perhaps, of greater importance 
still—namely, the ripening of the wood and 
maturing the buds which are to produce next 
year’s crop. These much-to-be-desiffd 


points, in the estimation of the fruit-grower, 
are essential for the maintenance of his trees 
in health and vigour, without which it is 
vain to look for good crops. In a sunless 
season, then, like the present one, although it 
is not in our power to supply anything in tin; 
place of that desirable element, there are 
ways and means at our disposal, by the use 
of which we can greatly assist the ripening of 
the wood; therefore, we should not neglect to 
use them. 

It is always a relief to the gardener when 
he can dispense with fire-heat, if only for a 
few weeks, not alone on the score of economy 
—although this is a great consideration iu 
many gardens at the present time—but. be¬ 
cause 1 it gives him a respite from the constant 
watchfulness required to lx* kept up against 
the insect enemies which arc engendered by 
its use. Such relief has not fallen to his lot 
this year, ns vineries, Peach-houses, and 
other fruit-houses have needed the almost 
constant use of artificial heat; and now that, 
the houses are becoming cleared of fruit, it 
will not he well to leave the trees to take care 
of themselves ami ripen as best they can. 
Early houses w ill not require any more firing, 
but it is these which are cleared of fruit 
from the present time of whieh I am speaking 
more particularly. A moderate h^*ftt in the 
pipes, with nir on the house,’ will greatly 
assist to harden the wood and plump up the 
buds of the Vine. Peaches, after being 
thoroughly syringed in the morning, unless 
the weather should, by chance, be bright, 
will be better not wetted again in the after¬ 
noon, but close the house with the pipes 
warm, and turn off the heat*he last thing in 
the evening, at the same time opening the 
ventilators a little way. This dry, warm air 
for several hours daily will have the effect 
of hardening the wood and ripening the 
foliage, but a sharp look-out must be kept 
for red-spider and thrips; these pests should 
on no account be allowed upon the foliage. 

In addition to the judicious use of fire-heat, 
much may be done to further the ripening of 
the wood by removing all superfluous shoots. 
Immediately the fruit is all gathered, the 
trees should be loosened from the trellis, all 
the old ties being removed, replacing them 
with just sufficient fresh ones to maintain 
the trees in place. Cut out all the old wood 
which has borne fruit this year, as well as 
any pieces not wanted for tying in again. 
The rambling lateral grow th, usually allowed 
to remain on Vines for some time after the 
fruit is cut, may with advantage be reduced, 
not in a wholesale manner, but a little at a 
time, so as to gradually reduce the shoot*, 
leaving only those carrying the old and full- 
grown loaves. If any crowding is noticed in 
the late houses cut out a few shoots, but 
avoid removing any quantity at one time. 
This precaution is more than ever needful 
when bright days come by fits and starts, 
as they do this year, and great care has to be 
exercised to prevent injury to both foliage 
and fruit by scorching. White Grapes are 
often spoiled in appearance by being sud- 
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denly exposed to the sun with the object of 
hastening their colouring, and this is more 
liable to happen after dull weather, when a 
few hours’ exposure of the bunches which 
have been previously shaded is sufficient to 
turn many of the berries brown. As n rule, 
the best-finished bunches are to l)e found 
where they have received a subdued light 
through the foliage on all sides. 

Attention should also In? directed to the 
surface of the borders, removing some of the 
mulching. When they are outside, this 
operation has been rendered necessary by 
the heavy and continuous rain, which has 
soddened the soil, and every facility should 
be given for this superfluous moisture to 
drain away. Many other minor details, such 
as keeping the houses clean, frequently re¬ 
moving dead leaves and other decaying 
materials, etc., will suggest themselves to 
the thoughtful cultivator. A. 


THE MANDRAKE IN FRUIT. 

The illustration shows the Mandrake in 
fruit in my garden. This particular Man¬ 
drake is the male specimen, which flowers in 
March, the fruit being ripe in July. It grows, 
with me, in a very dry spot in ordinary 
garden soil. The many legends attached to 
tin* Mandrake are, doubtless, somewhat 
mythical, but none the less interesting on 
that account, for there was never yet a myth 
without some foundation in fact. Gerarde’s 
Herbal has a passage referring to the pro 
perty the Mandrake w as supposed to possess 


GROWING MELONS. 

I have a span-roof greenhouse, 12 feet by G feet, 
facing east. It is well heated by 3-inch pipes, and 
catches most of the sun. In it I should like to grow 
Melons and Cucumbers. Do you think that 1 should 
be able to manage them in this house? If so, would 
you be kind enough to give me a few hints on their 
‘culture, as 1 have not had anything to do with 
Melons? Would you tell me what time to bow the 
seeds in spring?— Novice. 

[The month of March is the time to make a 
start, sowing the seed in 3 inch pots, 
say two weeds in a pot, thinning out all except 
the strongest seedling. The seed germinates 
best in a temperature of 70 degs. to HO degs., 
and being of a fleshy nature, little or no 
moisture is needed until the seedlings appear. 
From this date they must be grown near the 
glass in a temperature of 00 degs. To those 
without a warm house it is better to wait 
until April or even May, as then one gets 
quicker growth at the start. In four weeks 
from sowing the seed the Melons will be 
ready to plant out. Give half a bushel of soil 
to each plant, and make the soil firm in the 
bed. as Melons like a firm root-run. Mix a 
goodly proportion of clay with it, and, if too 
heavy, a little old mortar-rubble or wood- 
ashes. As regards 

Training, much depends upon the house. 
If in a house ami to travel up the roof, 
allow 2 feet of growth before stopping the 
leader, and the plants then throw out side- 
fihoots. These are trained in opposite direc¬ 
tions to each other, or sideways, at a distance 
of 1 foot apart. These side-shoots need stop¬ 


soil within 18 inches of the glass. Keep the 
growth thin, and less syringing is needed. 
Once a day will suffice.] 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Pears cracked. I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me what is the matter with enclosed Pear? 
I have a standard Pear-tree, planted three year; 
aco.. It is covered with fruit this year, but it is all 
like enclosed specimen. What is the matter with it, 
and what should I do for it?—G. II. 

[Your Pears have been attacked by a fungus 
(Cladosporium dendriticum), which has 
caused the cracking of the skin and black 
spots on the furit. Open a trench in the 
autumn round the tree at about 3 feet from 
the stem, cut (iff all the roots, and grub under 
with a chisel, cutting off all downward roots. 
Then refill the trench with fresh soil. Re¬ 
move several inches of the top soil over the 
roots and replace with some fresh loam, mixed 
with a little manure. After you have done 
this syringe the tree with the caustic alkali 
solution, which has been so frequently re¬ 
ferred to in these pages.] 

Neglected fruit trees -1 shall be grateful if 
you will advise me what to do? My fruit-bushes 
have done well, but 1 find they have not been pro¬ 
perly pruned for years (I have only just come), and 
there is a (mod deal of dead wood. When should 
this be ••lit. away, and when should they be pruned? 
There are good old fruit-trees in the same condition. 
Should they be pruned bard this year? l>o you ap¬ 
prove of summer pruning, so that the fruit can get 
more sun? We have had it done to Peaches and 
Apricots. Are Fig-trees pruned after fruiting?— EN¬ 
QUIRER. 

[Your best course with your neglected fruit 
bushes will he to hard cut out at once most of 
the old and all the dead wood in them, burn¬ 
ing it. Lightly fork the soil over the roots, 
and give to each bush a thick coat of half- 
decayed manure. That will feed the roots 
and encourage the making of strong, new 
shoots next year. There is no need to wait 
till the winter to do this. Your old fruit- 
trees need hard pruning, nlso cutting of the 
thinner branches close to the main stems with 
a saw, then paring off the cut surface with a 
sharp knife, and coating it over with tar or 
painters’ knotting. If the trees are mossy, 
have them coated with fresh-made lime-white, 
using a brush for the purpose, and if any of 
the branches are out of reach, dust them 
■heavily with dry lime. That cleanses the 
trees. Those, too, will he all the better for a 
heavy mulch or coat of manure. Summer 
pruning is proper for your wall-trees, but is 
not needed for old or tall trees in the open. 
Cut out your Fig-tree branches that have 
carried fruit, and at once nail or tie in the 
present season’s young ones, to help them to 
harden or ripen.] 



of restoring life to the dying. Then we are 
told of its screaming roots when uprooted, of 
which Shakespeare said, “And shrieks like 
Mandrakes torn out, of the earth, that living 
mortals, hearing them, go mad.” And of 
the old idea that it was engendered under 
earth of the corpse of a person put to death 
for murder. It was in olden times used as 
an anaesthetic. The apples of the Man¬ 
drake have a soporiferous projKrty, and 
Hamilcar, the Carthagenian Captain, is said 
to have infected the wine of the Libians with 
“the apples of Mandrake, whereby they, 
being made exceedingly drowsy, he obtained 
a famous victory over them.” 

I have had the plant four years, but this 
singularly wet season is the first time it has 
fruited. ’ A. M. Wakefield. 

Nutwood, Orangc-ovcr-Sands, Lancs. 


Apricot Musch-Musch.— This, though a 
very small-fruited variety, is richly flavoured, 
and is generally very juicy. This season, 
the fruits, though later in ripening, have 
been excellent, and formed a nice addition to 
the dessert. Unfortunately, it is more ten¬ 
der than other varieties, and the points of 
the young growths often get caught if frosts 
are prevalent in the early spring months. 
Such was the rase this season, but the crop 
remained unaffected. In a normal season 
the fruits should ripen about the end of July, 
and are distinguishable from other varieties 
by their being round and flattened on the 
crown, the colour of the skin also being 
paler. A delicious preserve can he made 
from this Apricot^ 
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ping when 12 inches to 18 inches long, 
shorter, if showing fruit. Roth male and 
female flowers will show, and the latter will 
need fertilising—that is, the pollen from one 
taken to the other. During the setting 
period the plants should not he syringed over¬ 
head, hut up to this period syringing freely 
twice daily from planting is necessary. This 
is a good time to add soil to the roots— 
say, another half-bushel to each plant. This 
may be richer, having a portion of some fer¬ 
tiliser, such as bone-meal, the soil being made 
firm with a rammer or the hack of the spado, 
the new material being mostly placed over the 
surface-roots in the form of a top-dressing. 
After setting two to four fruits on each plant, 
allow the growth to make several joints be¬ 
yond the fruits. This assists in swelling, 
and ns the fruits develop, focal may he given 
freely in the shape of liquid-manure. The 
temperature for plants in the early spring 
should he genial, not lower than 00 degs. at 
night, with 10 degs. more by day, with more 
jus the fruits ripen, and not much ventilation 
until the thermometer reaches 00 degs. Avoid 
1 cold draughts, close* early in the afternoon, 
and cover tlie glass at night if grown in 
frames and the heat is U>w. Failures oftpn 
occur through too much feeding before the 
fruit is set. Melons are often badly attacked 
hv red-spider; this is caused hv cold 
draughts, a too dry atmosphere, or excessive 
heat. This may’ho avoided by using the 
syringe freely during early growth. Never 
water close to the stem, and use tepid water. 
Melons in frames require less water than in 
houses, and should he grown on mounds of 


Cankered Apple shoots I shall he grateful if 
you can tell me what causes the disease on the 
Apple-shoots sent? The trees reeeived a severe check 
from caterpillars in spring.—A. S. 

[The shoots from your Apple-trees show 
they are affected with a form of canker that 
is not uncommon in both Apples and Pears 
when the roots of the trees are in poor or 
sour subsoil, where they fail to find the need¬ 
ful food or soil elements to enable them to 
make sound, mature growths. Whilst you 
may, early in the winter, cut the branches 
hard back, raking up and burning all the 
trimmings, also giving them two sprayings at 
intervals of a month with the caustic alkali 
solution, you will still find unless you can 
cither lift the trees and replant them more 
shallow, hard trimming the downward roots, 
or (dso so root-pruning them that all down¬ 
ward roots are severed, also putting about 
the upper roots fresh surface soil and manure, 
very little good will he done. Basic slag, 
bone-meal, and muriate of potash are good 
chemical manures, and a good dressing of 
half-decayed stable-manure is the best of 
animal manures.] 

Diseased Peaches (H\ 0. A'.). —Without seeing 
the actual conditions under which your Peach-tree is 
growing, the nature of the house, the amount of 
light and air admitted, the nature of the soil and 
whether it he kept dry or fairly moist, it is practi¬ 
cally impossible from the few words sent to come to 
any*conclusion as to the cause. Still, we suspect the 
trouble lies with the roots. You say they do not 
want water. Perhaps the soil is moist on the sur¬ 
face ami ve r y dry low down, or the roots may have 
got out of good soil down into jH>or, sour, or dry 
soil, and cannot find nutriment. Probably your best 
course, if the floor of the house admits of it, is for 
you to remove the soil over the roots, to lift them, 
and replace them more shallow in fresh loam, with 
some wood-ashes and bone-dust mixed with it. 

Original from 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE FRINGE-TREES (CHIONANTIIUS). 
Apart from any other consideration, the 
Fringe-trees are interesting ns furnishing an 
illustration of the affinity that exists lx*tween 
the flora of North America and that of Japan. 
Of the two species that are in cultivation, 
one, 

Chionanthus virginicus, is a native of the 
United States, and the other, Chionanthus 
retusus, comes to us from Japan. The 
American form is, in the United States, held 
in high estimation as a flowering tree, but in 
this country it is by no means common, 
though there is no difficulty in obtaining it 
from nurseries. While this Chionanthus is 
regarded as a tree, it must be looked upon 
here more as a large shrub, somewhat after 


can relative in being a smaller and more 
slender plant, while the clusters of flowers ait; 
usually less dense. It is quite hardy, but is 
often shown in pots and flowered under glass. 
It is in this way very pretty, and furnishes a 
decided break away from the flowering shrubs 
| usually treated in this manner. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Hollies -1 have a large Holly growing 
in u clump of hybrid Rhododendrons. The branches i 
of the Holly overtop the Rhododendrons, and 1 wish I 
to cut them down to the level of the Rhododendrons. 
Please inform me the best time of year to cut the 
Holly?-A. 11. 

[The best time for cutting Hollies is early 
in March, just before the trees begin to grow. 
Never trim Hollies with shears, but use a 
sharp knife. Unless absolutely necessary, it 
is a mistake to cut Hollies at all, as they are 


of no consequence when it is transplanted, 
but that is not what is contemplated. At 
midsummer; unless the roots are abundant 
and in good condition, evaporation from the 
leaves and trunk is in excess of the supply of 
moisture from the root, and the tree withers, 
if it does not die—doing no good that season 
at least, so that at the best nothing is gained, 
and a good deal may be lost. In March, 
April, and May, and again in August, Sep¬ 
tember, and October, all these influences are 
moderated, and the vital forces of the tree 
and temperature of the earth and air are 
more nearly adjusted, so to speak, and unite 
to promote that root action which is of the 
first importance in all transplanted trees, be- 
i cause, although excessive heat and moisture 
may cause an apparent growth of the shoots 
for a short time at first, no real progress can 
take place till roots arc formed. Whether 



The Fringe-tree (Chionanthus retusus). From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 


the manner of a Lilac. It is, however, of 
more sturdy habit, and the leaves are as much 
as 6 inches or 8 inches long, broadly lanceo¬ 
late in shape, while the flowers, from whence 
the name of Fringe-tree is derived, are very 
unlike those of all other hardy shrubs. These 
blossoms are composed of a number of nar¬ 
row white petals, and arranged in a many- 
flowered raceme that greatly resembles at a 
little distance a cluster of ribbons, or fringe. 
Its usual season of flowering is in June, and 
when the upper part of the plant is crowned 
by a mass of these elegant plume-like blos¬ 
soms. few, if any, more pleasing shrubs are 
at that time to l>e met with. Like several 
other North American shrubs, the Fringe-tree 
requires a somewhat cool ami moist soil, more 
of a sandy than a heavy nature. 

Chionanthus retusus, for whose intro¬ 
duction we are, I believe, indebted to the 
late Robert Fortune, differs from its Ameri 


always seen at their best when allowed to grow 
naturally.] 

The time to transplant trees. There is 
a right and a wrong season for such work, and 
I think most growers will admit that mid¬ 
summer and mid winter are. the two wrong, 
and autumn and spring the two right seasons. 

I The reason why transplanting is not advis¬ 
able at mid-winter is that the vitality of all 
plants is at its lowest at that season, and 
! there is not sufficient heat in either the air 
| or the soil to excite growth, and thereby 
heal over the mutilated roots and give the 
tree even a feeble hold. Its animation is all 
but completely suspended, and it is at the 
mercy of the season and all its vicissitudes. 
There is, indeed, absolutely nothing to be 
said in favour of transplanting in winter. 
As to summer planting, it is open to an oppo- i 
site sot of objections. Of course, provided a 
tree is moved with all its roots, intact, it is i 


spring or autumn is best depends much on 
circumstances. An early, dry, and warm 
summer tries all kinds of newly transplanted 
trees and shrubs, unless water is abundant 
and judiciously applied, and an early and 
severe winter is even worse for autumn- 
moved trees.—G. 

Rhus CotinuS. This, known as the Vene 
tian Sumach, Burning Bush, and Wig Plant, 
is certainly one of the most distinct of all 
our hardy shrubs, for at this season a flower¬ 
ing example could not possibly, even by the 
uninitiated, be confounded with any other 
occupant of our gardens. It naturally forms 
a spreading shrub, often from 6 feet to 8 feet 
in height, and occasionally more, and clothed 
with ovate leaves, each about a couple of 
inches long, which change to a bright yellow 
in autumn before they drop. The insignifi¬ 
cant. flowers are borne in large, branching 
panicles, and, many being abortive, the 
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thread-like stalks develop considerably, thus 
forming dense, wig-like masses of a distinct 
reddish shade, varying in intensity, according 
to the standpoint from which they are viewed. 
When lit up by the rays of the declining sun, 
the popular name of Burning Bush is very 
apparent. There are two varieties of this 
Rhus—viz., atropurpurea, whose leaves, young 
wood, and flower-panicles are tinged with 
purple, while in addition the inflorescence is 
more dense than that of the common kind. 
The second variety, pendula, is of a decided 
weeping habit. This Rhus will hold its own 
in poor, dry, stony soils; indeed, it should 
not be planted in too moist and rich a spot, 
otherwise the colouring is less bright than 
where more exposed. Of wide geographical 
distribution, Rhus Cotinus occurs throughout 
Middle and Southern Europe, extending 
through the Orient, Cashmere, the Himalayas, 
to China. Being cheap and readily obtain¬ 
able, this Rhus might be more often planted 
than it is.—X. 

A8GUIU8 Indioa. - This rare member of the 
Horse Chestnut family is particularly note¬ 
worthy from the fact that it is later in flower¬ 
ing than any other member of the genus, in¬ 
cluding even the comparatively small-growing 
-Esculus parviflora, formerly known as Pavia 
macrostachya. which has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being the last to bloom. The 
Indian species is, from a foliage point of view, 
quite distinct from the common Horse Chest¬ 
nut, the leaflets being very wide-spreading, 
and having red stalks and midribs. The in¬ 
florescence is much after the manner of the 
common kind, but is decidedly narrower, 
forming, in fact, almost, a spike'. The indi¬ 
vidual blooms bear a considerable amount of 
resemblance to those of the ordinary form. 
A free growing, .somewhat upright-habited 
tree, /Esculus indie a is well worth the atten¬ 
tion of planters for ornament, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, it is very difficult to obtain from 
nurseries. It is a native of the Western Hima¬ 
layas. and occurs at an elevation of 8,000 feet 
to 10,000 feet, where it is said to attain a size 
equal to the common Horse Chestnut. It was 
first introduced in 1828, but was soon lost to 
cultivation, and was reintroduced in 1844, 
but, as above stated, it is even now quite a 
rare tree. The small-growing /Esculus parvi¬ 
flora, alluded to at the beginning of this note, 
forms a large mass, or clump, from the num¬ 
ber of suckers which are pushed up. The 
handsome, wrinkled foliage is of a particularly 
deep green tint, and, in July, when the long 
spikes of white flowers, with their long, pro¬ 
minent stamens, are at their best, it forms a 
delightful object. - G. S. C. 

Spanish Broom (Kpartiuni junccum).—1 
am in entire accord with all that “X.” ad¬ 
vances regarding the merits of this shrub as 
an ornamental flowering subject, either for 
the pleasure grounds or the wild garden. It 
is very free* flowering, and its deep yellow 
blossoms render a group of it a very telling 
object in the lundsc ape, and visible for a long 
distance. I find the best way to increase it is 
to save a few pods of seeds, as it seeds very 
freely, sow them singly in small pots, and 
place them in a cold-pit to germinate, 
which they do in the course of a few days. 
This mode of raising the plants aveits dis¬ 
turbance of the tap-root, and at the same 
time is a very convenient way of transferring 
the plants to wherever they*may have to be 
planted. If the balls are well soaked prior 
to turning them out of the pots, and well 
watered afterwards, the plants may be left to 
take care of themselves. A stake should be 
placed for the support of each plant until the 
roots obtain a thorough hold of the soil. 
Some plants raised and treated in this wav 
about two years ago are now fine bushes, each 
from f> feet to 6 feet in height. A. W. 

Ampelopsls Veitchi dying. I Icul a I arm- Am- 
p<-I o|ms Veitclii. which extended about 1 .*> feet alonu 
a wall some la feet liiith, and from there climbed 
iif) the house, which is a tall one. About a fort 
night ago all the leaves from the top to the bottom 
turned in.-ude out. and the whole thing was. and is 
now. apparently dead. There are no signs of it hav 
ing been struck hy lightning, (’all you sugge-t any 
tea son for its dying otf in this manner? It Ins hern 
in the same plate for iiiiniv year*. — AltTlll'R K. Kvvns. 

Index to Volume XXVIII.— Tin 1 binding t ovn - 
fpritt* is. t.d. filt h, post free. Is. !)d.) and Index <:<d., 
post free, :cd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
ami may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, ?s. for the two. 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

TREATMENT OF LILIUMS. 

At the present time I have a fine display of 
Liliums in pots—principally L. auratum— 
and as the point in their culture to which I 
wish to draw attention has to do with the 
plants after they pass out of bloom, the pre¬ 
sent would be the best time to allude to it. 
In some gardens the bulbs of Lilium auratum 
have a tendency to degenerate, or die alto¬ 
gether ; whereas, if they are carefully 
managed, they will increase in vigour year 
by year. This failure to maintain a vigorous 
grow th is caused, I believe, by either neglect¬ 
ing the plants after the blooms fade, or 
giving them improper treatment. Any plant, 
bulbous or otherwise, when grown in a pot, 
is perfectly under control, and if pot plants 
fail to do well, the reason ought to be sought 
for and the remedy applied. When a Lilium 
has produced its flowers, the work of the 
plant is not over for the season, and the bulbs 
will not ripen as they ought to do unless 
this plain fact is recognised. The plants, it 
must be admitted, are not very ornamental 
after the flowers fade, but this is no reason 
why they should be turned out-of-doors, 
crowded together, and either neglected for 
want of water at the roots, or deluged with 
heavy autumnal rains. I have seen bulbs 
turned out of their pots in October with the 
soil soaking wet, and as a result of this the 
fibrous roots quite dead, the bulbs black at 
the base, and dropping to pieces with a 
touch of the fingers. L. auratum bulbs in 
this state are not xvorth looking after; throw 
them on the rubbish heap, and purchase a 
fresh lot in a healthy state. 

When the bulbs are in good condition, they 
will be found enclosed in a mass of active 
fibrous roots, which arc matted so closely to¬ 
gether that- the ball is not easily broken* up; 
half of them are stem roots, and the others 
have issued from the bftse of the bulbs. It 
is, perhaps, a wise provision of Nature that 
the roots which have issued freely from the 
base of the stems form over the vital part of 
the bulbs a netxvork almost impenetrable to 
rain. After the plants have done flowering, 
they are placed together in a cool green¬ 
house, where they are freely exposed to light 
and air, and receive only sufficient water to 
keep the soil from becoming dust-dry. Oc¬ 
tober is the month in which to pot the bulbs. 
Before doing so, the old stems are wrenched 
out at their base, with all the roots attached 
to them. The bulb roots are disturbed hut 
little, and if the bulbs themselves have suffi¬ 
ciently increased in size they arc shifted into 
larger pots accordingly. Good potting soil 
for Lilium auratum, L. lancifolium, L. longi- 
florum, and, indeed, most of the genus, is 
two parts good fibrous loam, one part fibrous 
peat, and a little leaf-mould and sand. I 
mostly add to it some; broken-up charcoal, hut 
I am not sure if this is really beneficial. The 
roots do not seem to attach themselves to char¬ 
coal, but rather avoid it. Plenty of drainage is 
necessary. It is not safe to plunge the pots 
containing the bulbs out-of doors. The winter 
rains injure or destroy many of the bulbs 
when placed in such a position, even if they 
are plunged where water drains rapidly 
away. 

Some persons think that under the stage of 
a greenhouse is a safe and convenient resting- 
place for the winter. Probably this treat¬ 
ment is worse than placing them out-of-doors, 
as some of them mav lie too dry, while others 
are soaking wet. The best place is a cold 
frame ; if they arc plunged in Cocoaiuit fibre, 
the lights need only be placed there to pre¬ 
vent them from getting too wet; but if the 
soil is moderately moist when the bulbs are 
potted, no water will be required until they 
have made an inch or more of growth in the 
spring. D. 


Eulalia japonioa variegata. — A very 

pretty foliage plant for the grtsmhoiise and 
for table decoration during the summer 
months is to he found in Eulalia japonioa 
variegata, a narrow, striped-leaved plant of 
an almost Grass like habit. It does well in a 


greenhouse from which frost is excluded in 
winter, and makes a charming addition to a 
table with a pot or two of Ferns or Aspara¬ 
gus; moreover, it is easily propagated by 
division of roots in spring, at which period it 
is well to subject it to a slightly increased 
temperature. Any soil in which* leaf-mould 
and loam predominate suits the Eulalia.— 
Townsman. 


THE WAX-FLOWER (HOYA CARNOSA). 

Would you kindly give me the winter treatment of 
the Wax-flower? I only know it aa "Seven-star.” — 
No VICK. 

[The best known and most useful species of 
this handsome genus are H. carnosa, a fast¬ 
growing creeper, and H. bella, a dwarf and 
more delicate-growing kind. Both have 
thick fleshy leaves, and produce abundantly, 
for a considerable period in summer, clusters 
of wax-like flowers, from the centre of which 
exudes a single drop of honey-like fluid, which 
has led to their receiving the name of honey- 
plants. 

Although these two species of Hoya are 
commonly classed as stove plants, and they 
may, indeed, be cultivated successfully in a 
stove, yet H. carnosa will grow equally well 
in an intermediate or warm greenhouse, and 
will often flower more freely in such a struc¬ 
ture than in the stove, simply because its 
drier atmosphere leads to the better matura¬ 
tion of the wood, without which flowers must 
he scanty. In the stove the plant should 
stand in the full sunshine during the time 
the growth is being ihade. When grown in a 
low temperature it. must not be over-watered 
in winter; indeed, during that period this 
class of plants should be kept comparatively 
dry. If ever disease overtakes the plants, it 
is generally caused by using too largo pots, 
and plying the watering-pot too freely in 
winter, when but little root action is taking 
place. Very large plants of H. carnosa can 
be grown in very small pots; indeed, we saw 
a large plant once growing on the back wall 
of a damp stove that had absolutely no soil 
at all. It had originally been planted in a 
small chink of a border in the back path, but 
the branches, wherever they touched the 
damp surface of the wall, had thrown out 
roots like those which the Ivy generally and 
the Fig sometimes do, and when we saw it 
the connection with the border had been 
severed for a long time without having pro¬ 
duced any effect upon the plant’s health or 
progress. Both H. carnosa and H. bella 
make admirable basket planls; indeed, they 
show to better advantage treated in that 
way than in any other, as their drooping 
flowers seem intended to he seen from be¬ 
neath. H. bella is especially a choice sub¬ 
ject for a basket, but its culture must be con¬ 
fined to the stove. It is not so hardy or ro¬ 
bust in constitution as H. carnosa, but it 
is more elegant in appearance, and in a 
choice collection of stove plants it will always 
attract attention. 

Culture. —Hoyas are impatient of stag¬ 
nant moisture about their roots, and the 
material forming the root medium must be 
of a porous character. In potting specimens 
of considerable size, the pots must be well 
drained; more attention should be paid to 
this, in this ease, than is customary or even 
necessary for the general run of stove plants. 
The soil should consist of about, equal parts 
of good, turfy loatn and peat, pulled to pieces 
with the hand, and the fine, light, particles 
should be shaken out, so that only the turf 
remains; to this should be added about a 
sixth part of sand and the same quantity of 
broken charcoal. In such material the plants 
may bo firmly potted, leaving sufficient space 
at the top. in proportion to the size of pot 
used, for giving water, as in the growing sea¬ 
son the plants delight in and require a liberal 
supply of moisture both at the root and in 
the atmosphere. It is only stagnation that 
must he avoided. In potting small plants 
the turf should he broken up small, but never 
sifted. The best position for H. carnosa, if 
grown in a pot., is trained on a wire trellis 
just, under the roof, or it may be trained 
over a wire trainer, cither globular or of any 
other desired shape. H. lvella must be neatly 
supported with small stakes, but no more 
than are necessary should be used, as they 
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add nothing to ita beauty, and the roots of 
a plant are often injured by having the ball 
honeycombed with stakes. Most of the Hoyas 
are readily increased by cuttings of soft, 
young shoots in sandy soil in a brisk bottom 
heat, either with or without the assistance of 
a bell-glass. If a plant should become sickly, 
it is best to start afresh with a young one, 
and Iloyas are so easily propagated that a 
few young plants of II. bella might always be 
coming on. Plants in a bad state of health 
are difficult to restore, as it, in nearly all 
cases, arises from decay of the roots through 
imperfect drainage, or the soil having become 
close and srmr.] 


THE ZEPHYRANTIIES. 

To the Zephyranthes Herbert applied the 
poetical title of “Flower of the West Wind,” 
the wind that takes its name from Zephyrus, 
the mythological god of the soft breeze, 
which blow from the sunset over the fabled 
Hcsporides—the Fortunate Islands—that 
dreamed ever in the golden track of the sink¬ 
ing sun, just beneath the Western horizon, 
and ever just beyond the ken of mortal 
vision, heralding the spring and the break¬ 
ing into life of all vegetation. The Anemone, 


or Windflower, beautiful though it is, has 
not the advantage of the Zephyranthes, for 
it is dedicated to every wind that blows, 
rude Boreas and Eurus, the north and east 
winds, as well as the softer caresses of south 
and west. 

Possessing such a gracious title as the 
Zephyranthes do, their flowers may natu¬ 
rally be expected to be dowered with a high 
degree of attractiveness, as, indeed, they are, 
being delicate in form and soft in colouring. 
Such species as Z. Atamasco and Z. Candida 
may well be grown in the open in warm 
borders, but the other species are usually 
seen at their best under glass. Whether 
grown in pots or in the open, they should be 
provided with a porous, gritty soil, since 
even those species which in their native land 
flourish in boggy ground fail to retain their 
health if planted in retentive soil. The 
Zephyranthes are bulbous plants, the ma¬ 
jority of which are natives of the southern 
portions of America. 

The best known species are the follow¬ 
ing:— 

Z. Atamasco, sometimes styled the Ata¬ 
masco Lily. This is a native of the southern 
United States, where it is found in low, 
marshy spots. Its flowers, borne on stems 
a foot in height, are pure white, and from 
4 inches to 5 inches across. It succeeds in 


warm, wall-backed borders in the south-west, 
and is certainly the finest species for cultiva¬ 
tion in the open air, a group of twenty or 
thirty plants in full bloom having a charming 
! effect in August and September. There is 
said to be a variety of this plant which bears 
rosy flowers. 

Z. Candida, the Peruvian Swamp Lily, 
bears white, Crocus-like blooms, about half 
the size of those of Z. Atamasco. It has 
proved fairly hardy, and does well iu warm 
borders, where it is a pretty sight when pro¬ 
ducing its white flowers above its Rush-like 
foliage. It succeeds planted at the edge of 
a narrow border in which Belladonna Lilies 
are grown, the flowers of the two, which are 
expanded at the same time, making a charm¬ 
ing contrast. Where it flourishes it multi¬ 
plies very rapidly, both by offsets and by self- 
sown seedlings. 

Z. carinata, from Mexico, bears bright 
rose flowers, each about 4 inches across. It 
is a charming plant, but cannot compare with 
Z. Atamasco for culture in the open. I have 
flowered it well now and again, but never in 
consecutive years, whereas Z. Atamasco 
blooms profusely season after season. 

Z. Andersoni is a small flower, rather less 
in size than Z. Candida, and is yellow, 


flushed with red on the exterior. I have 
flowered it in the open, but it would probably 
succeed best under glass. 

Z. citrina, from tropical America, bears 
bright yellow flowers, and requires heat. 

Z macrosiphon, a Mexican species, bears 
bright, rose-red flowers, each 5 inches across, 
on stems a foot in length. 

Z. mesochloa, from Buenos Ayres, pro¬ 
duces white flowers, each 3 inches across, 
and tinted with red on the exterior. I have 
flow’ered it, but not very satisfactorily, in the 
open. 

Z. rosea is a native of Cuba, and bears 
rose-coloured flowers, much resembling those 
of Z. carinata, but smaller. It is said to 
have bloomed well in the open, but it is 
doubtful if it would ever become sufficiently 
at home to flower annually. 

Z. HE 8 SILIS, from Mexico, bears small 
white flowers, suffused with red on the out¬ 
side. It is a greenhouse plant. 

Z. Treati.k, a native of Florida, is nearly 
allied to Z. Atamasco, but not so handsome. 
Its white flowers are marked with a line of 
red running up the centre of each petal on 
the exterior. It will grow in the open. 

Z. tubispatha, from the West Indies, 
bears white flowers 4 inches across, tinted 
with green. It is best grown in the green¬ 
house, but has flowered in a warm border. 


Z. Spofforthiana produces large pink 
blossoms. 

f l he only species that can be recommended 
for outdoor culture in this country are Z. 
Atamasco and Z. Candida. In warm borders 
in the south both of these should do well. At 
Kew Z. Candida is perfectly at home, and 
increases rapidly. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 

South Devon. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 
Rondeletia epeciosa major.— This hand¬ 
some-flowered Mexican shrub is usually 
given stove treatment; but a specimen in the 
Heath House at Kew, associated with the 
coolest of greenhouse plants, shows that such 
an amount of heat is not necessary, for the 
flowers are, from their greater exposure, 
more vividly coloured than usual. At one 
time, when specimen plants used to be 
largely grown and exhibited, this Rondeletia 
was a general favourite for treating in this 
way, but with the decline of large specimens, 
it is not so frequently seen. This, however, 
need not be a bar to its culture, for it is 
of a very accommodating nature, as neat 
little bushes may be flowered well in pots 
G inches in diameter, while trained 
up at the end of a structure it forms 
a delightful screen plant. This Ron¬ 
deletia is too well known to need any 
particular description, hence it will 
suffice to point out that the bright 
scarlet-erimson-coloured flowers are 
borne in neat rounded clusters on 
the points of the shoots. This Ron¬ 
deletia will thrive in a mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand, the repotting, 
when necessary, being carried out in 
the spring, at which time the tem¬ 
perature of an intermediate house 
will suit it well. One caution to be 
observed is that if the atmosphere is 
too dry, the foliage is very liable to 
be attacked by red-spider, but little 
else is likely io give any particular 
trouble. Though the name as above 
is in general use in gardens and nur¬ 
series, the correct one, according to 
the Kew Hand List, is Rondeletia 
odor at a.—X. 

The Crape Myrtle (Lagerstrcemia 
indica). In the rage for novelties, 
many old planks of sterling merit are 
apt to be overlooked, and in the 
front rank of these may well be 
placed this beautiful shrub, which, 
w ithout any particular care or atten¬ 
tion, will be about this season 
heavily laden with its bright rose- 
pink-coloured flowers, whose beauti¬ 
fully crimped and frilled petals add 
so much to the attractiveness of the 
specimen. It is a plant that is al¬ 
most hardy, vet it is frequently kept 
in a stove, where, as a rule, it grows 
freely, but flowers little. The best 
place for this in order to flower it successfully 
is an intermediate house during the growing 
season, and it may be wintered in a lower 
temperature, as upon the winter’s root will 
the future display of blossoms to a great ex¬ 
tent depend. There are two varieties, in 
one of which the blooms are lighter in colour 
than that above mentioned, and not so 
showy in a mass. These Lagerstroemias are 
known as Indian Lilacs and Crape Myrtles. 
They can be easily propagated by cuttings 
of the young shoots put in during the sum¬ 
mer and kept close till rooted ; or cuttings 
of the older wood may be put in at any time 
during the autumn, and will strike fairly well 
if kept in a greenhouse. 

Balsams In autumn.— Very much may he done 
towards rendering a greenhouse beautiful in the 
autumn by growing annuals in pots, and though, 
perhaps, balsams are not so largely grown as they 
once were, they are, nevertheless, attractive. We 
sometimes »ay, in reference to a certain plant, “that 
it pays for good culture," and certainly to no annual 
is such a remark so applicable as Balsams—in¬ 
deed, by giving them good loam, well enriched with 
manure, and a fair-sized pot, administering liquid- 
manure from time to time, one may obtain stout 
specimens studded with quantities of wax-like blooms. 
For blooming in spring, when it is necessary to sow 
the seeds in heat, one is sometimes confronted by a 
number damping off, but sown later for an autumn 
display, few fail.— Leahirst. , 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 
Chrysanthemums, for whatever object they 
may be grown, need at this time of the year 
much attention, ns, unless the necessary de¬ 
tails are carried out at the proper time, suc¬ 
cess cannot follow. Plants which are culti¬ 
vated for large blooms have, as a rule, made 
strong growth this season, are inclined to 
he tall, and in some localities do not appear 
to be ripening well. Cultivators living in 
wet or low-lying districts will feel the effect 
of this more so than those who reside on 
higher, and consequently drier, parts. It is 
necessary that the wood l>e sufficiently ripe 
to produce the finest flowers. There is not 
much fear this season of premature ripening 
of the stems, thereby causing the tissues to 
be contracted. The best means to have the 
wood as it should be this season is not to 
over-feed the plants with strong stimulants, 
but apply these moderately, so that the 
growth may be built up solidly as it proceeds, 
Never allow' any surplus side shoots to re¬ 
main longer than is necessary, but remove* 
them at once. It is surprising how sooa the 
plants appear to run wild if at all neglected, 
even for a few' days. The continuous wet 
and cold weather at this time of the year 
is all against ripe wood; keep the shoots 
spread out thinly, tying them securely as 
growth proceeds, so that all parts may receive 
the benefit of whatever sun and dry air there 
may be. 

The selection of the buds will occupy much 
time at the present. Upon this being pro¬ 
perly done, much of the success depends 
when November comes round. Syringing the 
plants has been little needed this season, 
with the exception of a few times when the 
final potting was done and when the weather 
was warmer. In dry weather the plants 
should be examined at the least twice each 
day. In showery weather it is impossible to 
know whether the soil be dry or not by ex¬ 
ternal appearance only; sounding the pots 
with the knuckles is the readiest means of 
knowing accurately. The plants should have 
enough water; better really to keep the soil 
at. times rather dry than in a soddened state. 
If the soil is too wet, the wood cannot ripen 
so readily while the buds are forming, which 
can cosily be ascertained by the pushing of 
growth shoots from all nodes below the apex. 
Stimulants which tend to excite the plants 
should not bo given ; withhold any support 
in this way until after the buds are formed 
and commence to swell, which they quickly 
do directly they are set. Any plants not yet 
arrived at the bud-formation stage, * if 
thoroughly well rooted, should have an occa¬ 
sional change in the diet of stimulants, not 
forgetting to use soot-water now and again, 
as this acts quickly on the foliage of pale¬ 
looking plants. Sometimes the soil will be¬ 
come water-logged through defective drain¬ 
age ; so much so that the leaves turn sickly 
at the base and ultimately fall off. The best 
way to remedy this is by turning the plant 
out of the pot, removing the defective drain¬ 
age, and replacing it by more, which should 
be perfectly clean. Oftentimes new drainage 
is awkward to place in the pot, so that the 
ball of soil sits level on the bottom of the 
pot; if this is not. so, the top part of the ball 
of soil is throw'll out of tlu* level, water can¬ 
not be given to the plant in sufficient quan¬ 
tity, as the top of the soil is above the pot; 
the surface being full of healthy roots, which 
are the feeders, therefore cannot be removed 
without causing a cheek to the plants. The 
best way to remedy defective drainage is to 
take the stem of the plant in one hand, lift 
the ball of soil out of the pot. keeping the 
plant upright, remove all the drainage from 
the roots, over the hole in the pot. place a 
hollow' crock, around this lay others, then 
fill the pot to the desired level with clean 
washed gravel, which can be raised to any 
height, and ad just the plant. 

Plants growing at the foot of walls are 
making rapid growth. If the growths are 
kept fastened to the wall the appearance of 
the plants is much improved. Many of the 
plants are now forming a natural break, and 
as fast ns this takes place all the additional 
shoots should be thinned out to the desired 
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number; a good guide will lx* 4 inches space 
between the shoots. The plants this year 
have needed scarcely any water, but should 
the weather be fine and dry, a thorough soak¬ 
ing at the roots with liquid-manure will be of 
service later on. 

A sharp look-out should bo kept for mil¬ 
dew, which often attacks the plants at this 
time of the year on the under sides of the 
leaves, particularly during such weather as 
wo have lately had. In stubborn eases, 
where dry sulphur fails to act, and it is not 
easily applied to the under side of the leaves, 
more severe measures must be resorted to. 
Place 2 lb. of sulphur and the same quantity 
of lime, which has not been slaked, in 10 
quarts of water, and boil for twenty minutes. 
For syringing on the plants use two wine- 
glassfuls of the mixture to four gallons of 
clean cold water. A syringe with the jet 
affixed, causing a single stream, is the best 
method of applying the liquid. By placing 
the forefinger over the orifice, the liquid 
can be directed upwards, and spread over 
the plants where required. 


E A ltLY FLOW Kill NG CIIRYS A NTIIE- 
MUMS. 

Another Sport of the Mahse Family. 

A FEW days since I saw a new sport of this 
interesting family. This is a beautiful rich 
bronze from George Bowness, the crushed- 
strawberry member of this family. The rich¬ 
ness of the bronze colouring of the new sport 
is its chief charm, and there is little doubt 
that, when grown largely, ns will no doubt 
be the case, market growers and others will 
have another string to their bow, which they 
will regard with the greatest favour. The 
present sport is not confined to one branch of 
the plant, but is a root sport, and, as such, 
may be propagated forthwith, and another 
season may see it freely distributed through¬ 
out. the country. Blossoms of this shade al¬ 
ways look well under artificial light, and 
their beautiful colour in the dull autumn 
months is very effective. 

It will be interesting to readers to learn 
the names of the Mine. Marie Masse sports, 
as they are now represented by quite a long 
and interesting series of most beautiful varie¬ 
ties, each with n beauty peculiarly its own. 
First of all we have the parent, just alluded 
to, with its lilac mauve blossoms ; Ilalph 
Curtis, of a creamy white shade ; Crimson 
Marie Masse, which opens a beautiful warm 
crimson colour, and which pales with age to a 
clear bronze. Then there is Itabbie Burns, a 
cerise-tinted flower of a very pleasing shade 
of colour. The brilliant golden-yellow blos¬ 
soms of Horace Martin never fail to please, 
and ar.i still regarded with the greatest 
favour. More recent additions are White 
Masse and Wells’ Masse, the latter dis¬ 
tinctly superior to the former, develop¬ 
ing white blossoms of the most chaste 
and beautiful character. Then there is 
George Bowness, from which the sport 
under notice was derived. This is of a 
very pretty crushed-strawberry shade of 
colour, and, as such, makes a welcome addi¬ 
tion to those already described. A further 
welcome addition is a variety called Red 
Masse, a distinct- acquisition, the blooms re¬ 
taining the beautiful reddish-crimson shark* 
so much better than the so-called Crimson 
Masse. In the early stages these flowers may 
be cut in beautiful sprays, and are particu¬ 
larly serviceable for all forms of indoor de¬ 
coration. Ethel is a lovely primrose-coloured 
variety that was certificated last season. 

The Masse family of plants may be taken ns 
ideal for the outdoor hardy flower garden. 
This family of plants also possesses a consti¬ 
tution second to none. Another point in its 
favour is that each plant develops numerous 
shoots at its base subsequent to the flowering 
period, which enables the grower to divide 
one plant up into numerous pieces wherewith 
to perpetuate the (stock in large* numbers in 
succeeding years. Tin* flowers are better 
when developed in a natural manner. Any 
attempt at disbudding appears to make the 
flowers less plea-sing than they might other¬ 
wise be. __W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemums in the border. - I do not 

know whether the growing of specimen blooms 


on plants for the house has so many adherents 
as formerly ; I am rather of the opinion that 
very many who once were content with grow¬ 
ing five or six flowers on a plant now prefer 
three times that number, and are tired of 
the “big bloom business,” as one man re¬ 
marked to me last year. At any rate, of one 
thing I am quite sure : the Chrysanthemum 
as a border plant was never more popular 
than it is to-day. Borne of the earliest are 
now showing colour, and others give much 
promise. We may do much for them yet in 
the matter of tying and staking, and the 
pinching out of side shoots that have grown 
all too quickly in the time of much rain. 
Feeding them, too, should not bo overlooked, 
if an improvement is needed in the blossoms, 
and, in this particular, one may vary the diet 
somewhat, sheep-droppings and cow-manure 
both being excellent, with some soot added, 
to improve the foliage.— Woodbastwick. 

The single-flowered early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —For years growers of the outdoor 
early Chrysan them unis were loud in their de¬ 
mands for single-flowered varieties that would 
bloom satisfactorily in the open border, and, 
although we had only two or three fairly good 
varieties at the time, there were traits in their 
character that commended them. A com¬ 
plete change has now been made in regard to 
this particular type of the flower. Last sea¬ 
son Mr. Wells exhibited quite a large num¬ 
ber of very beautiful single-flowered varieties 
that did exceedingly well in the open border. 
Those who have grown some of the varieties 
have every reason to be pleased. The curious 
character of the weather during the last two 
or three months has rather militated against 
their successful development, yet, notwith¬ 
standing these disadvantages, the plants a:e 
now looking extremely well, and promise to 
bloom well later on. These single-flowered 
varieties have a bushy habit of growth, and, 
most important of all, are very free-flowering. 
Seed may be sown in the early spring, and 
flowers gathered in the early days of August. 
We do not like the single-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums with too many rows of petals—one, 
or, at the most, two rows are ample. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums—divid¬ 
ing the plants versus propagating by out- 
tings. —As an experiment this year I treated 
hiy early-flowering Chrysanthemums in two 
different ways. In one case I divided the old 
stools of some of the better kinds, and in the 
second instance the young plants were raised 
from cuttings inserted in orthodox fashion in 
the early spring. The division of the old 
stools is a very simple process, and anyone 
may raise in this way quite a large number of 
plants with the greatest ease. February or 
March is an excellent period during which 
to lift the old plants for the purpose of divid¬ 
ing them. At.that time they are making new 
shoots that seldom fail to divide satisfactorily, 
and if the ground be properly prepared many 
of the pieces may be planted out straight 
away into their flowering quarters. It is bet¬ 
ter, however, to give these divided pieces the 
protection of a cold frame thus early in the 
year. Here they may be planted firmly a few* 
inches apart, and after a week or two will 
have formed very nice pieces, fit for transfer¬ 
ring to their permanent quarters. This is 
much simpler than making cuttings, and they 
seldom fail to do satisfactorily. I have lately 
been making a comparison between the two 
methods, ami find that the divided pieces have 
given very excellent results. The plants are 
larger, and, apparently, very robust, and, 
mast important of all, these divided plants 
come into flower much earlier. As a rule, the 
variety Maggie is at its best in late Septem¬ 
ber or early October, but under this simpler 
method of dealing with the plants the latter 
come into flower several weeks earlier. I 
have this variety in bloom at the time of writ¬ 
ing (August 20th). and there is the promise 
of the display lasting for a long time. Other 
varieties that have already flowered are 
Rosie, Polly, Carrie, Goaeher’s Crimson. 
Blush Beauty, Lillie, and Kitty and several 
Pompon sorts. The flowers are quite in char¬ 
acter, the colour being good, nnd the form all 
that one could wish for. Propagation by divi¬ 
sion of the old plants in the spring has much 
to commend it; there is a great saving of 
labour, nnd the plants need not be cared for 
under glass through the winter.-—E. G. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE CELIA. 

This beautiful Rose, introduced last year 
by Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, of Waltham 
Cross, promises to fill an important place in 
the Rose garden. It possesses an excellent 
habit of growth, bushy, yet tall and upright, 
so much so that one could well employ this 


is a lively shade of satin-pink, with a some¬ 
what deeper tint in the centre of the flower. 
The splendid way this Rose carries its blos¬ 
soms on fine, stiff growths, is evident from 
the illustration, and one welcomes such a 
Rose, as there are far too many that droop. 
If, as I have already said, its buds and also 
the lateral shoots that often spring out ere 
the blooms develop, are well reduced, we 
may have immense flowers, that, cut with I 


among the blossoms. There is not much 
fragrance in Celia, but perhaps it is too 
much to expect all good points in any one 
Rose. Rosa. 


I ROSE BARONNE PISTON DE ST. CYR. 

! This exquisite Monthly Rose has, to some 
extent, escaped the notice of lovers of gar- 
i den varieties. I consider it one of our very 



Hose Celia. From a photograph in Messrs. W. l’aul and Son’s nursery at Waltham Cross, N. 


Rose for hedges of 3 feet to 4 feet in height. 
Its blossoms are produced very freely in fact, 
too much so—and unless well disbudded and 
the shoots reduced in numbers, the blooms 
cannot develop well. The very double blos¬ 
soms are useful to the exhibitor, especially 
in a hot season, but in a cold, wet summer, 
such ns we are experiencing, Roses of this 
type are severely handicapped. 

The colour, about midway between that of 
Mme. Jules Grolez and Caroline Testout, 
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good, long stems, as they may be, would 
make a grand display in a suitable vase. 

For forcing, either in pots or planted out, 
Celia will eventually be a general favourite, 
jvs it is of such a pleasing bright colour, 
which appeals to all. For tropical countries 
Celia would be an ideal sort to grow, and it 
is a welcome addition to the very few new 
Roses that are reliable in a hot country. A 
very pretty effect is produced by the lovely 
amber-coloured young growths interspersed 


best decorative sorts. Just now it is send¬ 
ing up fine growths, crowned with huge 
bunches of the dainty-coloured blossoms. 
The outer petals are a pale mauve, whilst 
those in the centre are of a most lovely pale 
shell-pink, with a creamy tinge in the 
younger blooms. 

The flowera are little more than seini- 
double, but of a prettily cupped shape. These 
China or Monthly Roses are very decorative, 
many of them yielding blossoms equal to Tea 
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Ron(ns— in fact, the newer sorts appear to be 
Tea Roses, or China Teas, as some prefer to 
call them. 

The sort noted above approaches nearer to 
the old Blush Monthly. Although far more 
beautiful in its individual blossoms, it is 
perhaps not so hardy. We really want a 
race of thoroughly hardy China sorts, that 
that can be planted as freely a-s the Common 
Pink, with the assurance of as great a success 
in the planting. With the China Teas we 
must always reckon with a hard winter, al¬ 
though if well earthed up at the base, there 
is little fear but that they will spring up 
again all right, even though cut down by 
the frost to the «oil line. 

Another very pretty China in all but name 
is Unermudliche, which, I believe, means 
inexhaustible. It is a very free bloomer, 
producing great clusters of blossom, the clus¬ 
ters larger than in any wort I am acquainted 
with. The colour is a lively rosy-pink, with 
a whitish base. The older blooms are rather 
inclined to purple, but when at its best the 
colour is very pleasing and distinct. It is 
only a semi-double flower, but opens clear 
and beautiful, presenting in the mass a very 
lovely picture, with the numerous cherry-red 
buds interspersed. Rosa. 


BEAUTIFUL BRIER ROSES. 

If, as experts think, the Hybrid Tea has 
nearly reached its limit, the Hybrid Briers 
surely are only in their infancy! The more 
one sees of that beautiful sort, Soleil d’Or, 
its wonderful colouring impresses one. There 
is not a single claim to beauty of form. Per¬ 
haps it would be difficult to name a more ill- 
shaped Rose, but it amply atones for this in 
its superb colouring. There is a mixture of 
daffodil yellow-, ochre-red, and apricot, with 
a suspicion of carmine, all concentrated in 
the large blossoms. The peculiar fruit-like 
fragrance both of blossom and foliage is re¬ 
markable. Hard pruning at times is needed 
to keep up a supply of vigorous wood from the 
base, but some of the one-year-old shoots 
may be retained 2 feet to 3 feet in length. 
Indeed, if these yearling shoots were ic- 
tained almost full length, and trained to a 
pillar or trellis, the blossoming would be more 
effective. Soleil d’Or is showy as a standard 
or half-standard, the wonderful colouring 
being conspicuous among all other Roses. It 
is perpetual flowering, although its autumn 
blooms are not very numerous. 1 quite ex¬ 
pect to see other varieties added to the 
group; indeed, there can be no reason why 
these Hybrid Briers should not lieeome aa 
numerous as the Hybrid Teas. I have al¬ 
ways had an idea that the achievements of 
Lord Penzance in this direction should not 
be allowed to drop, but rather amplified by 
other hybridists, who could use the ground¬ 
work, as it were, prepared for them by Lord 
Penzance’s patience ami skill. 

Why should not such sorts as Lady Pen¬ 
zance be induced to yield offspring of even 
greater charm, both in size of blossom and 
also in colouring? There are many lovely 
species merely waiting for the skilled hy¬ 
bridist. I believe we shall soon see such sorts 
as Austrian Yellow and Harrisonii, together 
with the Persian Yellow and Austrian Cop¬ 
per, employed upon the Hybrid Perpotuals, 
and perhaps Bourbons, and why not on the 
Hybrid T eas? The Hybrid Perpetuals seem to 
me to Ik* the class to work on, using these 
Briers as pollen parents. 

Gottfreid Keller is a remarkable result of 
inter crossing, the variety being rendered as 
free-flowering as a Tea Hose, with the lovely 
colouring of a Lady Penzance Brier, only ii 
much larger flower. Parkfeuer is said' to 
surpass Gross an Teplitz in brilliancy; if so, 
we shall thank Herr Lambert for this sort. 
Una is another example of the influence 
<»f the pollen parent on the offspring, for we 
have a flower almost Tea like in its beautiful 
bud. with the sturdy shrub like growth of the 
hedge Brier. 

I used to he very dubious in accepting the 
statements of raisers as to the origin of their 
various seedlings, gained by cross fertilisa¬ 
tion, but my experience Inis proved to me 
that most unlooked-for results will follow, 
totally different from what we might expet t. 
If we ever have another season like UMKi. 
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ajnateurs would do well to make extensive 
crossings of these various garden Roses, and 
they may be enabled to enrich the collection 
with gems of much beauty, and even suppos¬ 
ing they are not of any commercial value, 
how interesting it would be to possess varie¬ 
ties that we know are not to be found else¬ 
where than in one’s own garden. E. 


ROSE CELINE FORESTIER. 

At a cottagers’ show recently an enthusiastic 
admirer was overheard to say that the above 
was his favourite Rose, and he thought it 
far superior to many of the “new-fangled” 
modern varieties. The old man was not far 
wrong when he gave this verdict. Who is 
there who knows the Rose who cannot praise 
it for its exquisite beauty? The rich sulphur- 
yellow of the large flat Mi ssonis, the lovely 
pinkish tinge in the pretty buds, and the 
sturdy grow th are so well remembered. What 
a glorious standard it will make when left 
almost unpruned, as it must be, in order to 
get it to bloom ! It is very fine as an arch 
Rose if planted in a somewhat sheltered 
spot, and as it grows so luxuriantly, it may 
well be planted against a rather tall pillar. 

1 cannot recommend the Rose for under 
glass unless one has a very large space to 
cover. I remember seeing a standard under 
glass in a very small greenhouse. It grew so 
freely that everything seemed smothered with 
it, and not a flower did the owner obtain, 
simply because he was obliged to keep cut¬ 
ting the plant back each year. Of course, 
had he retained only two or three of the 
long growths, and run them along the roof 
horizontally, he would have had 6ome blos¬ 
soms then. It is a glorious old Rose for a 
single specimen on a lawn, preferably as a 
standard. 

A very lovely new Noisette has appeared 
lately, with somewhat the same colour as 
Celine Forestier, only perhaps more intense 
in its sulphur-yellow, and that is Mme. Bour- 
sin. It is weil worth adding to any collec¬ 
tion, and it appears to he very free-flowering. 

Many of the yellow flowering climbing 
Teas, beautiful though they be, are very ten¬ 
der, and need a lot of care. I refer to such 
as Henrietta de Beauveau and Climbing Perle 
des Jardins. In a warm climate they would 
lx* superb. If yellow Roses are desired, one 
must make provision for climbing sorts in 
some way, for there are more true yellows 
in this section than among the dwarfs. If 
possible, grow' them as standards. They are 
a great success in this way. Such gems as 
Ducliesse d’Aucrstadt, Mme. Barthelemy 
Levefc, La Soleil, etc., and the king of Rost's, 
Mareehal Niel, succeed well as standards. 
A good armful of Bracken Fern stuffed into 
their heads in November usually ensures 
their wintering safely. Some growers go so 
far as to lift the trees and heel them in 
under a north wall until winter has passed. 
This throws the blossoming rather late, but. 
there is this advantage—they escape the 
spring frosts. W. X. 


RAMBLER ROSES AFTER FLOWERING. 
Aa soon as convenient after the blossom has 
faded, the various fast-growing summer- 
flowering Roses which arc known as 
"Ramblers,” should be relieved of some of 
the oldest growths, in order to help the 
younger shoots to mature. Where these Roses 
are really happy at the root the A* is no lack 
of young growths, and it is pleasant to see 
the great thick shoots rising up from the base 
even whilst the blossom is in its highest 
beauty, knowing that they represent the 
future well-being of the Rose. The brilliancy 
of the trusses from vigorous plants far out¬ 
shines the puny clusters we get from old. 
decrepit wood, so that, it behoves us to make 
the most of our resources to encourage this 
noble class of Roses. How grandlv they will 
do as bushes, if planted in good deep soil 
well away from other shrubs. Perhaps the 
Crimson Rambler never appears so miserable 
as when it is planted against a hot wall. This 
is one of the worst positions that could he 
allotted to this variety. (Jive it an ojien posi¬ 
tion in a well prepared border and supply it 
with liquid food from May to June, and tliere 
will be a grand show. 


If some of the old Ayrshire aud Evergreen 
Roses have hitherto been unsatisfactory owing 
to overcrowded growth, this may most profit¬ 
ably be thinned out now. It may entail con¬ 
siderable labour, but it pays in the end, even 
if not. noticeable the following year. I like 
to give all these Rambling Roses a little weak 
liquid-manure after flowering—say, about 
once a week up till end of August. 

Just now’ (end of July) Dorothy Perkihs, 
Lady Gay, and Hiawatha are in full beauty. 
To some the late blossoming of these Rcees is 
rather a disappointment, but to others it is 
welcome, as it tends to keep the Rose garden 
cheerful between the seasons, for there is 
usually a lull from the summer blossoming to 
the autumnal display. 

How lovely these Roses are as standards ! 
Nothing can compare to their beauty ; the 
wonderful quantity of blossom is quite; 
dazzling. I think we miss much beauty de¬ 
rivable from standard Roses iti confining our 
budding to just the orthodox types Hybrid 
Perpetual, Hybrid Teas, and Teas. There is 
wanting a bolder style in gardens to-day, and 
in public parks, too. Such standards are ob¬ 
tainable with the Rambler, and other free- 
growing kinds would add quite a new feature 
to these public places, and they would be far 
more likely to endure the smoke—especially 
the shiny-leaved sorts. In their proper place, 
budded with the grand, free-growing sorts, 
standard Roses can never fail to please. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rosea for border under west wall.—I have a 
long, mixed border. 3 feet wide, under a w’all facing 
west. I wish to plant some half standard Roses 
among the other plants. Is there any chance of suc¬ 
cess in such a situation? Roses do well in the 
neighbouring gardens. Would you please give me 
the names of twelve suitable Roses of easy culture 
and as varied in colour as possible? -Standard. 

[You should be able to grow some good 
Roses in this border, provided you do not 
allow them to be amotiiered with the other 
occupant#. Plant them about 4 feet apart, 
and see that each tree has the soil deeply 
dug for it before planting. It is this laek of 
sufficient preparation that is responsible for 
many failures in such borders. You w-ould 
find the following dozen an excellent selec¬ 
tion : Caroline Testout, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Mnie. Isaac Pereire, Dr. Andry, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Ulrich Brunner, Wm. Allen 
Richardson, Bouquet d’Or, Mine. Alfred Car- 
riere, Mme. Ravary, Conrad F. Meyer, and 
Gruss an Teplitz. Plant end of October or 
November, and stake each tree when 
planted.] 

A defect in certain Hybrid Teas and 
Tea Roses. —In March last I planted a large 
bed with Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, and in 
June gave them liquid-manure, made from 
sheep’s droppings. Within a very short time 
the whole of the plant# developed strong 
growth# from the base, running up to 3 feet 
and 4 feet in height, and exceedingly thick 
and vigorous, crowned with a very large num¬ 
ber of flower-buds, even the laterals pushing 
up until there is ail inverted pyramid of buds. 
In many instances I disbudded to one flower 
to a shoot. The long-continued rain has 
spoiled many bud:., but even after these were 
removed, the rest are in most eases small, 
and do not seem to swell and mature. Is this 
due to the cold. wet. weather, or should I have 
continued giving liquid-manure? Further, 
several varieties—notably Homere and Mme. 
Jean Dupuy—have all flower# imperfect (ns 
if eaten bv vermin), with green centres. 
Franeisca Kruger also has half-formed 
flowers. Oil the other hand, such varieties 
as Pharisaer, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Prince de Bulgari *, Lady Ashtown, Mme. 
Ravary. have developed perfectly, and La 
Tosca, with about sixty flowers, all out on 
a huge bush, is a fine eight. Will you kindly 
tell me how to overcome the defect alluded 
to?— Dale Croft. 


"The* English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds ’ - AVw Edition, loth, noised, with disc rip. 
lions of all the Wat plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture, and arrannement, illustrated on icood. Cloth, 
medium *co, 1-is. ; post free, l'>s. Cd. 

“The English Flower Garden” man also be 
had tinelp Inmnd in S vole., half vellum, St, 9 . nett. Of 
all booksellers. * 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 


NARCISSUS CREMONA. 

Perhaps the accompanying illustration bet¬ 
ter than mere description will afford the 
reader an idea of the beauty of this ex 
cellent novelty. To our thinking, and to our 
knowledge, there is nothing either among 
the newer kinds or among the old to compare 
with it in beauty or distinctiveness. The by 
no means common feature of the involute 
perianth segments, so widely overlapping each 
other, as in this variety, wedded to the re¬ 
markably wide expanse of the brim of the 
trumpet, are items giving character and 
charm to a very handsome flower. Then, in 
addition, we get the perfectly figured or lined 
character of the trumpet, which is so pro¬ 
nounced in the variety and so well shown in 
the picture, these combined making it among 


STAKING AND TYING MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES. 

These plants have made rapid growth of 
1 late, and unless they have already been staked 
and securely tied, the chances are many of 
the specimens will have become so unruly as 
j to spoil one’s prospect of making a pretty dis- 
| play with them in the flowering season. Those 
who took advantage of advice given a short 
time since, will now see how beneficially the 
| plants have fared. Already many of the bet¬ 
ter kinds are making quite beautiful bushy 
| specimens, especially plants of the ericoides, 
cordifolius, and vimineus sections, each with 
its Heath-like foliage. Without even a single 
flower the plants are really beautiful. The 
| stronger growing plants of the Novi-Belgi and 
I Novm-Angliae sections have attained splendid 
proportions, and where they are properly 
under control, promise extremely well. Here 



Narcissus 


Cremona. From a photograph in Messrs. Barr and Sons’ nursery. 


the most attractive of modern Daffodils. In 
other ways Cremona may be described as a 
giant among the cream-coloured bicolors, the 
petals or perianth segments of a soft, crenmy- 
whifce, the trumpet merging into a yellow 
cream shade. We believe the handsome 
Weardale Perfection to be the seed parent of 
this fine sort, which was raised in Messrs. 
Barr and Sons’ nursery, at Ditton. 

E. J. 


Phacelia campnnularia Apart from the 
Lobelias, this is the brightest blue summer-flowering 
plant we have for fronts of mixed borders. It is an 
annual pure and simple, ami should be sown where 
it is to flower either in April or May, according to 
the nature of the season and the time it is required 
to be in bloom. Some clumps of it have been very 
effective with me for the past few weeks, and will, 
no doubt, continue so for a few weeks to come, the 
bright blue bell-shaped flowers being quite dazzling 
in the sunlight. Unlike many other annuals, this 
Phacelia can be transplanted, if necessary, without 
suffering any ill-effects.—A. W. 


and there in the collection are to be found 
isolated specimens, where, for some unex¬ 
plained reason, they have not been staked 
and tied. In consequence of this neglect, the 
growths of some of the varieties are laying 
oil the ground, all crooked and unsightly, and 
the chances are they will never recover their 
normal condition, however skilfully they may 
be dealt with. This fact should urge readers 
to see to their plants at once, if they have not 
yet received this attention. Some of the taller 
plants may need a taller and stouter stake, in 
order to support the ample growths of the 
more vigorous-growing kinds. If this be so, 
avoid tying in the growths tightly. The 
branching growths can he securely, yet 
loosely, tied to their supports, and the grace 
and beauty of the plants preserved at the 
same time. This should be striven after at 
all times, so that the horrid bunMiing up of 
the shoots, so commonly met with in collec¬ 


tions of these plants, may be avoided. Those 
who can spare the time, and who also have 
the necessary Bamboo or Hazel stakes, may 
insert these so that they support some of the 
branching growths in their naturally elegant 
fashion. It is astonishing how very beautiful 
the plants may be made in this way. and what 
grand spreading branches may be flowered in 
perfection by these means. Readers who 
have never seen a really good display of the 
Michaelmas Daisies in September and Octo¬ 
ber have no idea of their beauty, and for 
this reason should make a point of visiting 
any garden where a representative group can 
he seen in flower I). B. C. 


BORDER CARNATIONS. 

These are extra good this year, but decidedly 
late, being only at the present date (August 
5th) just about at their best. I am growing 
them on rather different lines this year—i.e., 
the layers are flowering where they were put 
down, and, although we lose a bit in size, we 
have a rare wealth of bloom on a limited 
area. The plants were put in their present 
quarters in October, 1905, and either four 
or five layers pegged down from each in the 
summer of 1906. After deciding to let them 
remain in those quarters instead of replant¬ 
ing. the intervening spaces (being fairly wide 
as the original plants were put out 18 inches 
each way) were filled in with a compost con¬ 
sisting of two parts old Cucumber soil and 
one of horse-droppings well broken up. after 
the bottom had been slightly stirred. I shall 
layer some of the young growths into this 
compost presently, and make a new planting 
in the autumn. Mine are old sorts, but good 
in shape and colour, and, in the majority of 
eases, non-splitters. A few of the best are 
Countess of Paris, Mrs. E. Hambro, Miss A. 
Campbell, Hayes’ Scarlet, Boadicca (pink). 
Ibis, Diamond ( a fine white), Cassandra, and 
Carolus Duran. E. Burrell. 


OXALIS DEPPEI. 

This Oxalis, which is held to be synonymous 
with O. tetraphvlla, is now very beautiful, 
and is, without doubt, one of the handsomest 
members of the family, exceeding in charm 
even the pretty O. enneaphylla. It is a native 
of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1827, 
but appears to be quite hardy, thriving in any 
position. The five-pet ailed flowers are of a 
soft reddish pink tint, with a green throat 
and golden anthers, and are each 1J inch in 
diameter. From ten to fourteen are borne on 
stems a foot in height, and when a dozen 
flower steins are carrying fully-expanded blos¬ 
soms the effect in the sunshine is very pretty. 
The foliage is also exceedingly handsome, the 
four heart-shaped leaflets that compose the 
leaves being 2 inches in length and lj* inch in 
breadth, clear green in colour, with nil irregu¬ 
larly marked brown zone crossing each leaf¬ 
let. The leaves are borne in quantity on 
stems 7 inches in length, and entirely hide the 
ground, the flower-stems rising from their 
centre. 

S. W. FlTZnERBERT. 


BORDER AURICULAS. 

VVniLE the very best way to increase these 
hardy Auriculas is to sow seed every year 
under glass, and so have a good stock of young 
plants constantly coming on, yet when a really 
good variety is found, and has been allowed 
to grow into a strong, spreading plant, it is 
well to lift it and divide it carefully, then re¬ 
plant it in good soil, and. if done now, bet¬ 
ter on n shady border, where the pieces will 
make fresh roots and become well established. 
But Auriculas so treated always have deep 
root-stocks or stems, and each portion should 
be looked over, and any such stem which will 
be in a state of semi-decay out bard away 
before the planting is done. Later plants 
lose leaves, and then root action is torpid. 
That is of no consequence in the winter sea¬ 
son, especially if the centres remain stout and 
good, as in the spring good flower-stems 
come from these crowns. Still. Auricula 
plants in the open ground, probably because 
the roots have more room and the soil about 
them is always moist, retain their leaves bet¬ 
ter than do plants in pots, as these latter 
are usually encouraged to become restful 
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during the winter months. One good feature 
of border Auriculas is that, being very hardy 
plants, they will endure for several years. 
But, all the same, it is best to occasionally lift, 
divide, and replant in fresh soil. 

Raised from seed, growth is invariably slow. 
Even after a year’s growth plants often fail to 
bloom. If they are of a coarse strain, they 
bloom freely. If of a more choice strain, 
though equally hardy, then growth is slow, 
hence a good deal of patience is needl'd. 
Where new seed can be obtained and sown at 
once in shallow pans filled with sandy soil, 
growth is much quicker, and the small seed¬ 
lings, housed in a frame all the winter, are, 
by April, large enough to dibble out into a 
nursery bed, and, thus treated, they will all. 
as a rule, flower the following year. With 
new seed germination is far quicker than is 
the case with seed nine months old. 

D. 


SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS. 

A large amount of extra work has kept me 
close all through the summer, and I have 
been unable to get far to see how flower-gar¬ 
dens. both public and private, are looking; 
but so far as the immediate neighbourhood 
is concerned, it is probable that at the time 
of writing (August IKth) beds filled with 
summer flowering plants have not been so 
dull for many years. Two causes are answer- 
able for this—the cold nights of early June 
and the sunless summer. We waited and 
waited for an opportunity to plant, and men, 
soon after the beds were filled, came biting 
winds an<l the glass clc.se on freezing every 
night. Big plants, like Heliotropes, Lan- 
tmas, Acalvphas, etc., used as isolated npeci- 
niens, lost their foliage, and were almost 
skeletonised, and hardier things were badly 
nipped. In the wav of Pelargoniums Paid 
Crnmpel, scarlet, and Mrs. Lawrence, soft 
pink (usually at this time so bright—in fact, 
a mass of flower), are very thin, and it is 
doubtful if there will be* much improvement 
with so little sun and the nights so cold (the 
glass dropped last night to 37 dogs.). Large- 
flowered Begonias are not nearly «o good ; 
rain and wind have combined to knock them 
about. The best bedding Begonia this year 
that I have seen is Lafayette. One of the 
brightest scarlets this season is Glory of 
Zurich or Stuttgart (for it seems to be known 
under both names). Isolated plants on a car¬ 
pet of Alyssuni, Mosembryantlienium, or simi¬ 
lar variegated plants make n very fine display. 
'I’hings of dwarfer habit, or that are kept 
dwarf bv pegging, are also by no means at 
their best. Two good large l>eds, each some 
fifteen feet in diameter, have occasional 
plants of the big-flowered white Marguerite 
on a carpet of Miss Willmott Verbena. 
Both are very healthy and vigorous, 
and the Marguerite is flowering remarkably 
well; but the Verbena is very shy, the nume¬ 
rous buds developing slowly and irregularly. 
An old favourite, the very dwarf Ageratum, 
that helps to make very pretty beds when as¬ 
sociated with Manglesi or Dandy Geraniums, 
with occasional plants of the pink Begonia 
semperfloreus, is at present a mass of foliage 
instead of flower. E. Bi uuell. 

< 'hin nmnt, Atujusf 31st. 


NOTES AND 11EPLIES. 

Iceland Popples. The blooms of Iceland 
Poppies are so delicate and beautiful, and of 
special interest to those who make a practice 
of having flowers on their tables, that an 
effort should be made to grow a few plants 
every year from seed. Those who omitted to 
sow in .June may, in a measure, make up for 
lost time by getting th * seed in now, and at 
this distant date it is best to sow in a cold 
frame, and winter the plants therein ; in 
fact, 1 have found it pays Inst to give the 
Iceland Poppies the protection of a frame 
liming winter. 

Pinching out the blooms of seedling Primu 
las. --Will ><>ii kiinlly Ml me if 1 oiiylit to pirn li oil 
the Mo^oim :ts tiiev appear U|m.ii my Me,limy 
ClimeM I'limuLis, which :ire how tO'ltinu t«‘ hire- 
i/ed plants/ | \\:int them to i:ni\v a ml hlnom well 
Liter on. lin y were tram pl:mte,| in June, mil I hope 
O. repot them in two week*.' time. Alsu, hv pineh- 
mv them lee k, e.oi I vet some to hloom Liter tluin 
other-. ;itul when sluill I put them ill the «reeli- 
liuu-e from the frame - bonis. 

[If the plants are small and showing for 


flower, which is not valued at the present 
time, by all means pick off the flower truss 
so soon as it appears. You may obtain a sue- 
eessional flowering by doing what you suggest, 
but thus pinching out of the blossoms must 
not be carried to extremes. The plants may 
remain in the frame until September or 
October.] 

8pani8h Irises. - The Spanish Irises have 
ceased to bloom, but they have done so much 
better this year than last, owing to the wet 
season, that many growing them have been 
charmed with the beautiful display. Being 
easily grown, it is surprising that more do not 
grow them ; in fact, that everyone who luis 
a garden does not find room for a few, as for 
table decoration, arranged with a little foli¬ 
age, the flowers are excellent. It is possible 
that some readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated may not have them in the garden, 
and, if so, I would recommend bulbs being 
procured. The matter should not, however, 
he left until November, as the sooner they 
are got into the g.ouud the better. They are 
not over-particular as to soil, a loamy, sandy 
compost suiting them very well, and they 
may be left in the ground for several seasons 
without need for division. We forget some¬ 
times, too. that for gentle forcing in spring 
these “Poor Man’s Orchids.” as they are not 
inaptly called, give a (harming display under 
glass in April. For this purpose bulbs should 
be potted up in good time in the autumn, and 
placed in a cold frame under ashes, where 
they can remain for some months. Lea- 
hurst. 

Foxglove —A woodland flower, but a most 
accommodating plant for various positions in 
the garden where other subjects will not 
always grow. I have planted Foxgloves with 
much success under trees and hedgerows iff 
my garden, where, amid shade and moisture, 
they luxuriate, and never fail to bloom. Like 
a few other things, when once they are allowed 
to flower there is no dearth of plants the fol¬ 
lowing season, for they are most piolific 
“self sowers.” They look well, too, in a rock 
garden, where, amid the stone and rocks, 
there is any moisture to he found, and those 
who have not tried them should do so, sowing 
seed in the autumn. I saw dining the sum¬ 
mer a nice combination of Foxgloves and 
Antirrhinums that could have given very little 
trouble, but the effect they made in an out-of- 
the-way corner of a garden was exceedingly 
pretty.— Townsman. 

8tatice latlfolla.- The great Sea Lavender 
(Statiee latifolia) would be more largely 
grown if only the value of the bloom for win¬ 
ter decoration was appreciated. As it is, 
there are scores of people whose rooms are 
practically devoid of flowers between Novem¬ 
ber and April, who ought to make use of sub¬ 
jects that are commonly designated “ever¬ 
lasting flowers.” This particular form of 
Statiee is one of the harde st of our perennials, 
and during the many years 1 have grown it I 
have never lost any plants through frost. Tlu* 
flowers, which are borne in stiff panicles, 
oft on '1 feet across, are deep blue in colour, 
and to ensure their not dropping: in the div¬ 
ing, the sprays should be cut before they fully 
open. Sometimes those who grow Statices 
neglect to divide the roots pei iodicully, with 
the result that they do not bloom with that 
freedom as do those that are split up occa¬ 
sionally. I have had an example brought 
under my notice this season, some of the 
divided plants responding with many flowering 
spikes, whilst older plants have bloomed but 
sparsely.— WOODBASTWICK. 

Oxalis oornlculata.- This is a perennial 
species, absolutely unlike (). Deppei in ap¬ 
pearance. It is of very dwarf growth, not 
rising more than an inch above the ground. 
Its tiny, bright yellow flowers, with five 
petals, arc* borne singly on footstalks \ inch 
in length, and are a third of an inch in 
diameter. The little leaves are composed of 
three leaflets, each inch across. A clump 
entirolv covering the surface of the soil with 
its low growing, small foliage, and liberally 
set with minute golden-yellow blossoms, is a 
pretty sight. S. W. FlTZif EKUERT. 
Malmaison Carnations in the open. Last 

season I grew a few varieties of the above 
Carnations outdoors ns an experiment, and 
the results were so satisfactory that I was in¬ 


duced to employ them more largely this year. 
If anything, they have succeeded better still 
this season, and have yielded some very fine 
flowers. The plants also make remarkably 
sturdy growth, and are quite free from rust. 
The varieties grown in this wav are Monk, 
Prime Minister, Trumpeter, Saulte, and 
Churchwarden, and the flowers prove ex¬ 
tremely valuable in prolonging the season 
after those grown under glass are over. Tin.* 
soil composing the border in which they were* 
planted is a heavy loam, and the position 
south-west. Another season 1 intend trying 
other varieties, and am hoping that Maggie 
Hodgson will succeed and afford some com¬ 
pensation for the great difficulty experienced 
m growing and keeping the old Crimson Clove 
in health for any length of time. Maggie 
Hodgson is quite as dark in colour, flowers 
have the same delicious perfume, and, when 
well grown, are three times the size of those 
of the old Clove,—G. P. K. 

A fine Lllium auratum.— A year ago I 
wrote of a Liliuni auratum showing fifty-nine 
flowers. The plant was dried off m the win¬ 
ter, but not removed from the pot. To-day 
it has 104 blossoms fully expanded ; and, I 
need scarcely say, it is a marvellous sight. 
The gardeners who c all to see it say. “ I never 
saw or heard tell of such a plant.”—E. C. 
Marciiant, Hermitayc, links. 

Gardening under difficulties. —It is often 
surprising to find what a deal may be done by 
determination and trouble in making a house 
and garden bright and cheerful when difficul¬ 
ties appear almost insurmountable. One such 
case 1 know demonstrates forcibly the truth 
of the assertion. It is a garden some 10 yards 
square at the front of a house in one of the 
poorest parts of a town. The man who lives 
in the house and his wife are both enthusiastic 
gardeners, and spend much time in their little 
plot, often working therein early and late. 
At. the time I am writing they have succeeded 
in getting together quite a nice lot of annuals, 
and lately, as I passed, I noticed good spikes 
of Ten-week Stocks and patches of Virginian 
Stock. Shirley Poppies, Cornflowers, Candy¬ 
tuft, Mignonette;; whilst the centre bed of 
Tropseolums is surrounded by a belt of fresh 
green Grass, raised from seed this spring, 
showing that even in a closed-in garden, amid 
conditions that might, with some people, be 
regarded as altogether unsuitable, it is pos¬ 
sible to have something gay. In addition to 
this, I noticed over the door in a latticed 
porch pots of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and 
trailing Campanulas laden with flowers. It is 
interesting to note how many people on their 
wav to and from work stop for a moment to 
admire the attempts of two people who 
love their garden. Derby. 

Sea Hollie8 (Eryngiuma).—These are now 
at their beat*, and there are few plants in the 
garden more attractive or capable of standing 
severe drought with less damage. E. Oliveri- 
aiium is one of the best, and certainly the 
brightest-coloured at the present time, with 
its steel-blue, pointed, involucre bracts. This 
plant is often confounded with E. amethvst- 
inuni, but the latter is never more than a foot 
or so high, with smaller and less vividly- 
coloured flower-heads; while Oliverianum 
grows from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, and is 
much larger in all its parts. E. amethyst- 
intuit is, however, not to be despised, as it 
just, fils the first row of the mixed border, 
the other coming in two rows or so further 
back. E. giganteum is very free, and for 
isolated groups can hardly lie surpassed; the 
hold entire foliage and gigantic flower stems, 
and heads of a pale grey, are very effective 
in this way. It can he raised in any quan¬ 
tity from seed, the plants flowering the 
second year. E. alpiniitn, when well grown, 
is a very handsome and highly ornamental 
species.. It thrives well in a shady border in 
stiff loam, but also docs well exposed. E. 
cieruleum, Bourgati, planum, aquaticum, 
piiniciilaturn, serra. Lasseauxi. and many 
others, are all worthy of cultivation where 
room c an be found for them on a dry, well- 
drained hank or border. 

Preparing frames for Calceolarias.— 1 The 

shrubby Calceolarias, which are used so much 
for summer bedding, are not always treated 
satisfactorily; as a matter of fact, in not a 
few cases the failure to winter them may be 
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traced to “coddling.” In the first place, they 
do not require a rich compost, and yet I have 
known instances where, after the frame has 
been occupied with Cucumbers in the sum¬ 
mer, all the attention the bed received was to 
have a few' inches of soil thrown over it. 
levelled, and the cuttings dibbled in. It is 
little wonder that after a time such cuttings 
turned yellow and then dwindled away. The 
better plan is to dig a piece of ground on the 
level, place at the bottom 12 inches or 3 inches 
of ashes, and then spread over these ordinary 
garden soil, mixed with coarse river sand, 
into which the cuttings can be inserted, when 
the bed has been made quite level. The 
frame can then be placed over them and the 
lights put on, care being taken neither to 
plant the cuttings too thickly nor to allow too 
much space between the bed and the frame- 
light. The nearer the glass the better it will 
be for the plants. In a poor compost like 
this, with ashes under them, the plants will 
not become drawn, and, what is more, when 
the time arrives for planting them out. the 
soil will not drop from them, for it is seldom 
they do much good if in their removal the soil 
falls away from the roots.- Leahukst. 

Helionopsis breviscapa. Among the al 
pine flowers which have found their way to 
these islands within recent years has been 
the pretty little Japanese flower named 
Helionopsis breviscapa. This 
plant is not yet well known in 
our gardens, and is still com¬ 
paratively expensive for a 
flower of its class, but there 
are many who like to have a 
plant of comparative novelty, 
and who desire ere they pur¬ 
chase it to know something 
about its appearance and its 
culture. As I have flowered 
Helionopsis breviscapa twice 
in the open ground, the follow¬ 
ing brief notes upon it will pos¬ 
sibly be of service to some of 
the many who take pleasure in 
the early spring flowers of 
non bulbous habit. The He¬ 
lionopsis is a dwarf flower w ith 
rather strap-shaped, leathery 
leaves, and with little spikes of 
flowers of considerable beauty, 
opening white and passing off 
pink, and semi pendent from 
the short stems, which are 
some 3 inches to G inches high, 
but are lengthened if sheltered 
by glass at the flowering period, 
an aid rather to be recom¬ 
mended in the rough weather 
we experience in February and 
March, when it generally 
blooms. This is not necessary, 
however, and may be dispensed The 

with if desired. From mv own 
observation, I find that it will 
thrive in a rather low and moist position 
in a soil of loam, leaf-soil, and a little 
peaty material, or old, well - decayed 
turf. Here I grow it in a small bed 
a little below the level of the path, and 
in wet weather a good deal of the rainfall 
drains into this bed, in which, by the way, 
Primula rosea, P. capitata, P. Sikkimen- 
sis, and a few other moisture-loving plants 
flourish. It should have firm planting, and 
in a continuance of dry weather the bed re¬ 
ceives occasional thorough soakings with pure 
water. Here the little Helionopsis brevi- 
scapn thrives perfectly, and gives pleasure in 
its early season of bloom. It is perfectly 
hardy with me.- S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Hardy Primroses. Plants of hardy Prim¬ 
roses that -were raised from seed sown last 
May are. thanks to a wet season, of a good 
size now ; indeed, we have had few seasons 
when they have been finer at this date. We 
owe much to them as spring flowers. Of re¬ 
cent years more attention has been paid to 
these flowers, and now one may get beautiful 
strains by sowing seed one spring for bloom¬ 
ing the following year. There is some in¬ 
terest, too. attaching to the raising of them, 
as one occasionally is rewarded by a variety 
possessing special attractions. Few, I ima¬ 
gine, think of going to the trouble of finding 
them frame room, but where a frame can be 
spared one might (Jt’f'Worse thanjjirn it to 
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this use, as the flowers come a few weeks 
I earlier, and are nice for cutting. I have seen 
old and almost worn-out lights patched up 
, and used for them, and the trouble involved 
has more than paid in the prodigality of fine, 
clean flowers.- Woodbastwick. 

Sweet Williams.— These old time flowers 
are never seen to greater advantage tha 
when growing in patches in a country garden 
in an informal manner. Everyone knows, 
who has had any experience with them, that 
the conditions to their successful culture may 
be summed up in a few words, and depends 
chiefly on good soil and an open, sunny situa¬ 
tion. Where these obtain no one need have 
any misgivings about growing Sweet 
Williams. At this date seedlings should 
have been transplanted, and it will soon be 
j time to think of removing them to their por- 
I raanent quarters. Planted i n groups of five 
or six, they give a dash of colour to a border 
in the time when Canterbury Bells, Irises, 
and Larkspurs are in their prime.—W. F. I). 


SNAKE’S HEAD FRITILLARY (FRITH 
LARI A MELEAGRIS). 

This is a good garden plant that comes 
straight from our meadows, where, in some 
districts, both the purple and the b autiful 



white Snake’s head (Fritillaria Meleagris alba). 


white varieties abound. For simple beauty 
it holds its own against any of the numerous 
garden Fritillaries of low stature. The 
curious chequering of the flower is very 
interesting. It is not effected by colouring 
only tvs it is nearly equally marked in the pure 
white form. These pretty plants like a cool 
soil that is never dried up ; if among Grass, 
so much the better, damp meadows being 
their natural home. 


it dt'f^rorse than flirn i 
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Double white Rockets. Those who have 
plants of double Rockets should not forget 
that in the autumn it is necessary to propa¬ 
gate. and the shoots now to be found on the 
plants should be taken off and dibbled into 
a bed of sand and loam, placing a frame light 
over them, slightly tilted. Old plants, too, 
can be split up now ; in fact, one of the con¬ 
ditions to success with the double Rocket is 
that the plants shall be disturbed each sea 
son, or else they die off in what appears a 
strange fashion. Often when plants are left 
undisturbed, they canker, and ultimately die 
off. so that it is best to keep up a fresh supply 
of plants by striking cuttings and giving them 
the shelter of a cold-frame during winter. It 
is not because they are difficult to grow that 
so many people lose them after the first sea¬ 
son, but owing to their non-removal to other 
quarters.— Woodbastwick. 


VEGETABLES. 

LATE SPROUTING POTATOES. 
Seeing how much cooler and damper is the 
present summer as compared with the 
weather of some preceding ones, the effect 
of this cool dampness should be evidenced on 
southern-grown Potato seed tubers next 
year, as the conditions more nearly approach 
to what is found in Scotland and Ireland, 
from which countries our strongest-growing 
Potatoes now come. In both districts ripen¬ 
ing—or, rather, decay—of leafage i« late, 
hence the tubers, especially when stored in 
shallow pits out in the fields, begin sprout¬ 
ing late. We find when tubers are re¬ 
ceived in the south from those localities 
in March, that they are then compara¬ 
tively dormant. On the other hand, tubers 
of even quite late varieties grown in 
the south and stored under ordinary con¬ 
ditions, whether in pits or sheds, have well 
sprouted t*oinc time previously. Potato- 

growers will do well next winter to note how 
far their tubers keep dormant or otherwise in 
response to the greater coolness of the pre¬ 
sent season and prevalent moisture. In some 
seasons we have seen Potato tops stripped 
of their leaves ere now bv disease, but what 
trouble of that kind has been seen has, so far 
as my experience goes, been found in breadths 
under trees or in very enclosed gardens, but 
very little in the open fields. However, there 
is still ample time to hear complaints of the 
disease. 

1 am testing the keeping properties of 
tubers of certain varieties, lifted whilst the 
tops were still green, in two ways. The 
varieties included Factor, Table Talk, Col 
leen (a very fine new Irish variety), Royal 
Kidney, and some others. Thirty tubers of 
each variety, put into wicker flats, are placed 
outdoors under a shaded fence, and on the 
ground, then covered over with old sacks, 
boards, and some short Grass. These should 
keep cool and just moist. Other similar 
numbers of the same varieties are put into 
shallow boxes, ami stood on the floor of a 
Potato store, where the conditions are 
drier. Later the keeping properties of these 
tubers will tbps be tested, and both lots be 
planted side by side next year. A. D. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Diseased Potato tops —Sample of Potatoes here¬ 
with for inspection. The soil lias been four years in 
crop, two years dressed with cow-manure, last year 
with Moss-litter for Turnips, and this year with 
chemical Potato-manure. The trouble has been in 
evidence for the last two years, and appears to be 
on the increase. Later sorts are not so bad. I have 
changed the seed each year to try and improve 
matters.—J. 8. L. 

[The sample of soil sent with your diseased 
Potato plant affords no other clue to the con¬ 
dition of the plants than that it seems poor, 
hut that appearance may be due to its reach¬ 
ing us in a very dry condition. The trouble 
with your crop and the poor character of 
.tubers sent are, to us, all the more remark¬ 
able, seeing that south we get no crops of 
Potatoes equal in strength and health to those 
from Scotch seed tubers. Evidently some¬ 
thing in the soil does not suit Potatoes, and 
we advise you to refrain from planting any 
on it for two or three years, liming it heavily 
and planting it with other diverse crops. If 
such a trouble arose in England, we should 
say the cause was found in growing own saved 
or local-grown seed, and that a change to 
Scotch or Irish seed would have good results. 
It may be wise for you to spray your later 
Potatoes now and three weeks later with 
weak Bordeaux mixture, if they show evi¬ 
dence of leaf-spot.] 

Stunted Tomatoes I would bv very grateful if 
voii could find out the defect in my Tomatoes. I 
have a very good and prolific crop this year; but 
several are reddening before they gain maturity, as 
the two enclosed specimens will show you, and get 
no bigger. Then, again, some—not a large number- 
are attacked at the base by some disease, 1 would 
call it, like the other enclosed specimens. It battles 
the horticultural knowledge of my gardener. The 
Tomatoes are grown in a large conservatory, with 
southern aspect, at an average temperature of 
so degs.—V. W. 

[We read with surprise your intimation that 
your Tomatoes growing in a conservatory are 
in a temperatiir|E| jOfj|8Qj(^g^,. That is far too 
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high, as from 60 degs. to 65 dogs, is amply 
warm. Apart from this undue heat, it seems 
evident that your plants are in a very close 
atmosphere, and nothing can well be worse 
for Tomato plants than to be in a close, moist 
house with other kinds of plants. Really 
they need a house that is light, rather low, 
and into which plenty of air can be admitted. 
The black spot on the points of the fruits is a 
common fungoid attack when houses are kept 
close and moist. When kept drier and given 
plenty of ventilation it disappears. Keep all 
affected fruits picked off. It is very likely the 
moisture of the house has affected the fertili¬ 
sation of the flowers, hence the smallness of 
the fruits, especially that we see no seeds in 
them. You seem to want a far better variety.] 

Spotted Tomatoes.—I have some Tomatoes 
spotted like the enclosed. Would you please tell me 
throuuh your paper the cause?— Anxious. 

[The small spots on your Tomatoes evi¬ 
dence the presence in the house of a fungus, 
but if you can give the plants more warmth 
and air, and can keep the atmosphere of the 
house dry, and frequently changed, the trouble 
may disappear. A close atmosphere soon 
breeds these troubles on Tomatoes. You can¬ 
not safely spray with any fungicide now, as 
these compounds are generally poisonous. If 
you have hot-water pipes in the house, get a 
good fire on, shut the house up close, and 
then wash the pipes over with a mixture of 
milk and sulphur. That will, when the pipes 
are hot. fill the air with a strong vapour, 
which should kill the fungus. Very likely so 
far north you have had a long spell of cold, 
sunless weather, which has been bad for 
Tomatoes.] 

Decayed Vegetable Marrow.—I enclose small 
Marrow. Can you tell me what is the matter with 
it ? The plant is grown on a horse-manure heap, 
and is a very strong plant.— John Norman. 

[Your Marrow plants arc growing in too 
gross a material. They would have done far 
better if in a heap of soil with a little manure 
added. Such a mass of manure suffices to 
breed rottenness in the fruits. But, no doubt, 
the primary cause of the rotting is that the 
blooms have been badly fertilised, owing to 
the grossness of the plants, and the cold, wet 
nature of the senson, destroying the pollen on 
the small flowers. Unless proper fertilisation 
takes place, fruits just swelj. a little, then 
die off. Unless the weather becomes much 
warmer, we fear you will have but indifferent 
success with your Vegetable Marrows.] 

Insects In Potatoes. — Enclosed are two 
Potatoes and pieces of two others, also a small tube 
with some insects with which the Potatoes (Early 
Regents) arc infested. There is a large number of 
Potatoes at each plant, but they are for the most, 
part small and badly formed, and the surface is, 
pract ically, all over scarred and seamed, and covered 
with warts, like enclosed specimens. The soil is open, 
with a good deal of ashes in it, and lies over what 
has been at one time the shale heap of a coal-pit. 
Would you please kindly say what is wrong and how 
to cure it ? — Kari.y Rkcp.m. 

[The insects infesting your Potatoes are 
very nearly related to the spring-tails, or 
Poduridae, but the members of this family 
have no jumping apparatus. They are in¬ 
jurious to the roots of plants, hut I do not 
suppose they are the cause of vour Potatoes 
not. growing as they should. .The latter ap¬ 
pear to me to be attacked by the black-scab 
(CEdomyres leproides), but the disease is in 
a very early stage. There is nothing you can 
do now to stop the disease. Destroy all those 
which are badly affected, and do not plant 
Potatoes on the same ground next year. 
From what you say, I should not think that 
your soil was a suitable one for growing 
Potatoes on.—G. S. S.] 

Pea Eureka. —This Pea has done well with 
me this season. In May and early in June 
several rows of it. which are still yielding ex¬ 
cellent crops, and promise to continue doing 
so for some little time to come, were sown. 
Some of the dwarf-habited varieties of Peas 
have grown rather out of character this sea¬ 
son, but not so Eureka, the haulm of which 
lias scarcely attained a height of 3 feet. As is 
well known, it is a main crop Pea, and admir¬ 
ably adapted for growing in gardens where 
space is limited or where taller growing kinds 
would cast, too much shade on intervening 
crops. It is also an abundant cropper, and 
the pods are produced in a long succession, 
two desirable features which can hardly be 
overestimated whoce-^eas are inr daily de- 
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mand. As regards quality, this is all that can 
be desired, the flavour, when cooked, being 
sweet, and such as will please all who appre¬ 
ciate the Marrowfat Peas. Autocrat and 
Gladstone, both of which are promising well, 
will succeed the above, and the prospect of a 
good autumn supply of green Peas appears 
more likely of being realised than has been 
the case for the past two or three vears.— 
A. W. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Soft-wooded w i nter-flow er- 
ing plants, such as Begonias, Bouvardias, 
Poinkettias, etc., will now be in eold pits 
ripening growth. They should receive water 
when dry, but not be overwatered. Ventilate 
freely, and shade lightly in hot weather. A 
permanent shade in a season like the present 
will be bad for many things. Ferns may 
stand it, but flowering plants will draw up 
weakly, and be injured. Even Calceolarias 
and Cinerarias will not do well under heavy 
shade. We may, of course, get a month or 
six weeks’ bright weather, and then a little 
shade will he useful. Chrysanthemums must 
be looked over often now. as a plant may be 
wet enough in the morning and suffering from 
want of moisture in the afternoon. A top¬ 
dressing of good loam And artificial plant 
food will be helpful now, as the roots will 
soon find it, and it is often of more value than 
so much strong liquid, though the latter can¬ 
not be altogether dispensed w ith. A few well- 
grown plants of late-flowering Michaelmas 
Daisies or Starworts in pots will be useful for 
the cool conservatory ; may be kept in a cool 
position outside till the last moment, though 
they should not be exposed to frost. Look 
over climbers often, with the view of reducing 
growth where possible, as we shall soon want 
all the light we can get. Heaths, Azaleas, 
and berry-bearing Solan urns will be outside 
in an open position on coal-ashes, to keep out 
worms. Genistas also will be outside, and 
be growing freely, and may receive the last 
stopping shortly. Roses in pots intended for 
forcing should he pruned as far as is neces¬ 
sary, and be top-dressed, ns, probably, they 
will not require repotting now, though, if pot- 
bound, a shift will be desirable. The loam 
for Roses should be the best obtainable, even 
if it has to be obtained from a distance. To 
the loam may be added one-fourth part of 
good old manure anil a little artificial plant 
food suitable for Roses. The horticultural 
chemist now' prepares special manures for 
different families, with considerable success. 
If the watering is done in the morning, 
another look round should be given about 
mid-day. This is better than watering by 
anticipation in dull weather. 

Winter flowers for the stove.— These will, 
probably, include some, if not all, of the fol¬ 
lowing:^—Begonias, especially Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine and its varieties. This is one of the 
most useful, and should be grown in quan¬ 
tity. It is useful for filling baskets for the 
conservatory. Centropogon Luevanus, Eu¬ 
phorbia jacquiniieflora. E. splendent* is not 
much grown, as its appearance is rough and 
spiny, but when these rough, spiny growths 
are freely furnished in winter with bright 
flowers they are not altogether ineffective. 
They should he ripened in a lower tempera¬ 
ture in summer, and, when taken back to the 
stove after the rest, the flowers spring out all 
over the plants, and the rough, spiny stems 
then become attractive. Franoiscea ealveina 
flowers freclv in winter, when the growth has 
been ripened. Gardenias are always appre¬ 
ciated. Hebeclinium ianthemum is much like 
a shrubby Ageratum, and there are several 
bright-flowered Hibiscuses, which are useful 
for a good-sized house. Hibiscus Cooperi has 
variegated foliage. Ipomaea Horsfalliae is a 
climber, though not very rampant; the scar¬ 
let tube or bell-shaped flowers are freely pro¬ 
duced, and though they only last one day, a 
fresh lot opens every morning. There are 
several varieties of Manettia, slender-climbing 
plants, which flower in winter. M. bicolor is. 
perhaps, the h*st known. There are two 
species of Li bon i a—L. floribunda and L. 
penrhosiensis -both are useful in the con¬ 
servatory when in flower, but just now they 
should be ripening growth outside. Poin- 
settias are indispensable where colour is 


wanted. Thyrsocanthus rutilans is rather 
attractive when well grown. Its flowers aro 
produced on long, thread-like stems, which 
hang down. 

Making up Mushroom-beds.— Open-air 
beds are producing freely now, and will con¬ 
tinue to do so for some time, and beds or 
ridges may still be made outside, even where 
there is a house for the winter supply. The 
outside beds are usually made up in the ridge 
form. 3 feet wide at the base and 21 feet high, 
the top being rounded off and the whole built 
up firmly in layers. To be successful we must 
have good spawn and manure from a stable 
where the horses have hard, dry food. If a 
horse is on the sick list, the manure from that 
horse must not be mixed with the other 
manure, or the crop may be a failure. If the 
manure is fresh, after shaking out the longest 
of the litter add one-fifth part of fresh loam 
to the bulk, and thoroughly blend the whole 
together, and then leave till the heat rises, 
when it should be turned over, so that the 
outside may be mixed with the hot manure 
in the centre of the heap. A couple of turn¬ 
ings will generally suffice, as the loam will 
check any tendency to over heating. An open 
shed will be the best place for mixing and 
preparing the manure for the beds. If the 
preparatory work has to be done outside, 
keep off heavy rains with coverings of mats 
and long litter. Do not permit the manure 
to be overheated, as that will weaken its pro¬ 
ductive power, but the loam will steady the 
heat and absorb the ammonia which is usually 
drawn off to Rome extent when no loam is 
used. When the temperature of the beds is 
steady at 85 rlegs., or even at 90 degs.. if it 
does not. rise higher, the spawn should be in¬ 
serted just under the surface. If brick spawn 
is used, break it up into pieces about 2 inches 
in diameter, and insert the pieces about 
8 inches apart. After spawning, make the 
bed firm, and leave it till the spawn begins to 
run, and then cover 1£ inch deep with good 
loam, made firm and smooth with the back 
of the spade. Keep a mulch stick or ther¬ 
mometer in the bed, to test the heat. If the 
heat declines, cover with litter. This will 
keep the heat steady. 

Planting a new vinery.— Vines are not 
generally planted now, but in the case of new 
houses, and if the borders are ready, there 
will be some little gain of time by planting 
now. Assuming that the eyes were started 
in sods of turf early in the spring, with the 
view of planting now, or when the house was 
ready, the sods could be transferred, a little 
root pruning being done in the process, to in¬ 
crease the number of fibres : the ends of the 
boxes could be taken out. and the Vines, with 
all their roots intact, placed into position, 
covered with good soil, and settled in position 
with chilled water. Though the Vines would 
not make much more growth above ground, 
the roots will be active, and will establish 
themselves ready for work in the spring, and 
the resulting canes from next, year’s growth 
will he stronger and built up firmer than if 
planted in spring. Prune the Vines down to 
within a foot of the ground when the leaves 
fall, take up the strongest rod, and take a few 
hunches the second year. 

Peaches under glass.— When all the fruits 
are gathered, surplus wood, especially the 
wood which has borne fruit and where young 
shoots are waiting to replace it, should be cut 
out to give room to the young wood, so that 
air may circulate freely, to complete the 
ripening. Give water, if necessary, so that 
the trees may retain the foliage till their 
work is done, and they will fall naturally. 

Window gardening. —Window-boxes may 
be kept in condition some time longer yet, if 
the plants are kept clean and helped with 
liquid-manure. Dwarf, early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums may take the place of the summer¬ 
flowering things at the end of next month. 
If shrubs are used later, the forms of Euony- 
mus will last- longer than the usual varie¬ 
ties of small conifers, which soon become 
rusty and unsatisfactory. I have given up 
the use of conifers for window-boxes, trust¬ 
ing more to Euonymus. Golden Privet, if 
established in pots, will do, but it moves 
badly otherwise. 

Outdoor garden.— No time should be lost 
now in propagating g ja^tpek of any plants 
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likely to be required for next season’s plant¬ 
ing. Pretty well every kind of plant in the 
garden or shrubbery, both tender and hardy, 
may be propagated now from cuttings, either 
under glass or outside. Many things, inelud 
ing Roses, may be rooted from cuttings in a 
shady border in a prepared bed with a thin 
layer of sand on the surface. Plant firmly, 
and do not leave too much of the cutting ex¬ 
posed above the surface. Leaves on the cut 
ting will assist the formation of roots, if kept 
fresh, but a withered leaf has no value in 
this work. All Geraniums are best watered 
outside in the sunshine, but soft things must 
be under glass, kept reasonably moist, and 
shaded from bright sunshine. All plants 
which are difficult to strike from cuttings 
Bhould be layered. These will include such 
things as Wistarias, Chimonanthus fragrans 
and Rhododendrons. Prepare new’ beds for 
choice Pinks, and plant from the cutting-beds 
as soon as rooted. All this family will grow 
well in rich loam deeply worked. New beds 
for Roses should be prepared soon, so that the 
soil and manure, after being well blended, 
may have time to settle. Bow hardy annuals 
for spring blooming. 

Fruit garden.- Summer pruning should be 
finished now. There will not be much more 
growth to need attention now or later. Do 
not prune too hard, or the buds that might 
ultimately form fruit-buds will become dis¬ 
organised, and break into growth. All lead¬ 
ing shoots of wall-trees and espaliers should 
be nailed or tied in now’. Many Peach-trees 
in the amateur’s garden are in a bad w ay from 
the attacks of the black-fly, through giving the 
insects time to get established before any¬ 
thing is done to dislodge them. The best 
remedy, as I have often stated in this column, 
is Tobacco-powder. The flies often settle on 
the young shoots when the trees are in blos¬ 
som, when syringing with an insecticide might 
injure the blossoms. Tobacco-powder lightly 
dusted among the open blossoms will kill the 
flies, and do the blossoms no harm. When 
rightly managed, the Peach and Nectarine 
will give a good return for wall space —better, 
in fact, than most other fruits. But two 
things must be kept in mind -do not crowd 
the young wood, and keep Tobacco-powder 
handy early in the season, and use it when 
the first fly appears. Finish planting Straw¬ 
berries and clear plantations w’hich are to 
serve for another year from runners and 
weeds. A few discoloured leaves may be re¬ 
moved, but do not do much in this way. 

Vegetable garden.- AH early Potatoes vet 
in the ground may be lifted. I have not seen 
much disease, and the crops arc good, gener¬ 
ally. As fast as the ground is cleared, some 
other crop may follow. If the land requires 
help, give a dressing of soot and superphos¬ 
phate, and hoe it in ; or, in the case of Tur¬ 
nips, sow it in the drills with the seed. Salt 
is useful on porous land, but one pound per 
square yard should not be exceeded, and less 
will often suffice. It must be evenly distri¬ 
buted. All the winter greens should now be in 
the ground and growing. Those plants set out 
now, unless they were pricked out, and have 
become sturdy, will not do much. Late Peas 
must bo mulched nnd watered. Passing 
showers now only moisten the surface ; the 
roots get little benefit. Onions should be 
harvested now. Spring Cabbages in many 
gardens follow Onions, and the only prepara¬ 
tion needed is a dressing of soot and super¬ 
phosphate, hoed in deeply. When the Cab- 
bage plants are ready, drills are drawn with 
the corner of the hoe at suitable intervals 
to meet the growth of the variety, and the 
plants set out in the drills and watered in. 
We have, for the time being, pretty well 
mastered the w r eeds, but hoeing should still 
bo continued at frequent intervals. Celery 
should be blanched as required. The blanch¬ 
ing may be started with paper. 

* E. Hobday. 


COKZVO WEEK'S WOBK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 2nd .—Made a further sowing of 
Cauliflowers. We do not depend upon these 
autumn sowings altogether, as plants that will 
come quite as early may be raised under glass 
in February. We grow a good many early- 
flowering bulbs in pets^and boxes—ijhejatter 
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for cutting—and we find much time is saved 
by potting and boxing early. There is then 
no forcing required 1 for Freesias. Roman 
Hyacinths, or double Daffodils. There is time 
enough for Tulips yet. 

September :>rd.— Orchard-house trees are 
placed outside as soon as the fruits are all 
gathered. Repotting, if necessary, will be 
done during September, early in the month, 
and those trees which are not repotted will 
be top dressed. We find top-dressing with 
good loam, suitably enriched, will carry a 
tree in a good-sized pot on for many years. 
We generally turn trees out and examine 
drainage. If a few roots are pruned at this 
season, it is no disadvantage, as new fibres 
break out. 

September $th .—Made a bed of Parsley on 
a south border, where it can be easily covered. 
Strong plants will move well. We cut off all 
old leaves. The ground from which Onions 
have been taken has been prepared for Cab¬ 
bages by deep hoeing, after giving a top¬ 
dressing of soot and superphosphate ; the land 
was well manured for Onions. We are still 
putting in cuttings, and the routine work in¬ 
cludes the selection of* Chrysanthemum buds 
and removal of competing’ shoots. A top¬ 
dressing of loam and manure has been given 
to most. 

September 5th .—We do not save many seeds, 
but a few choice things have been marked, 
and will be closely looked after and gathered 
when ripe enough. The flower buds have 
been picked off Zonal Geraniums for the last 
time this season. We have several Apple and 
Pear-trees marked for root pruning, and the 
work will be done as soon as possible. Looked 
over Strawberries in pots to remove runners 
and weeds. Bowed hardy Lettuces for stand¬ 
ing the winter in seed-beds. 

September 67//.- Reduced the foliage on 
Tomatoes by shortening back to the first pair 
of leaflets. We want the sunshine to rioen 
the fruits. Planted out a lot of choice Nar¬ 
cissi and a long row of Madonna Lilies. 
Liquid-manure is given to late Melons now 
swelling the crop of fruits. The ventilation 
begins early in the morning, and the house 
is closed at four o’clock, after syringing the 
foliage. No laterals are permitted to grow 
on Peaches. 

September 1th.— Planted a house with Tele¬ 
graph Cucumbers. Very little fire-heat will 
be used for a time, as we want sturdy, vigor¬ 
ous growth. Shifted on late Cinerarias. Pri¬ 
mulas. and Calceolarias. These will remain 
in cold pits as long as it is safe. A somewhat 
similar system is carried out with cuttings of 
Geraniums, etc. They are placed in frames 
and the lights stacked away till frost is ex¬ 
pected. This enables us to clear Tomatoes 
out of the houses to make room. 


BEES. 

B«e-flower*. — I shall he much obliged for a list 
of flowers specially suitable for bees? 1 have a large 
garden and can plant any number of annuals and 
other honey-bearing floweis, only do not know what 
are best ?o as to get a good succession throughout 
the summer. There is very little Clover in the fields 
round, so T had thought of planting it in out-of-the- 
way ports of the garden, only do not know the name 
of the best sort or when and how to plant it.— IKIS. 

[Among garden flowers much visited by 
bees, Arnhis alpina is one of the earliest, 
much pollen and some honey are obtained 
from Crocus-flowers, while a bee-flower of un¬ 
doubted value is the early variety of the yel¬ 
low Wallflower. Limnanthes is a hardy and 
valuable honev-producing plant. Borage, 
which continues to flower till late in the 
autumn, is constantly visited by bees, its 
drooping blossoms yielding honey even in 
damp weather. The following also produce 
large quantities of bee food, are easy of culti¬ 
vation, and flourish on almost any kind of 
soil: —Trifolium suaveolens. Sweet Sultan, 
Melilotus, Pulmonnria, Phaeelia congests, 
Candytuft, Dwarf Sunflower, Alyssum mari- 
timum, and A. saxatile. Among early-flower¬ 
ing shrubs visited by bees are Laurustinus, 
Berberis Aquifolium. and White Thorn. 
The various Willows afford abundance of pol¬ 
len in the early spring, while the Ivy yields 
some honey late in the season. The Giant 
Balsam, coming into flower in August and 
September, gives the bees an opportunity of 
replenishing their cells with stores for the 
winter.] 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
August 20th. 

Thb meeting held on the above date was a 
small one, but the exhibits as a whole were 
very interesting. The Gladioli of Messrs. 
Kelwav, which filled one end of the hall, were* 
not quite so good a« we have seen in former 
years; but the season has. no doubt, been 
against them. The annuals from Messrs. 
Canned were very fine. These were arranged 
in large bunches, and consists! of Salpi- 
glossis, Godetias, Zinnias, Asters, Phloxes, 
Clarkias, and many others, and, in our 
opinion, were the finest exhibit at the meet¬ 
ing. Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons staged a 
fine group of hardy plants and shrubs, note 
worthy being the forms of Buddleia variabilis. 
Astilbe Davidi, also Eueryphia pinnatifolia, 
were all well shown, while a Hydrangea 
named II. Hortensia Veitchi, in the* front of 
the group, arrested attention, owing to the 
rich blue of the flowers. Mr. G. Wythes, 
Epping, showed some well-grown Ixoras, but 
a few fine-foliaged plants intermixed would 
have been an advantage. Mr. A. L. Gwillim, 
New Elthain, sent flowers of Begonias, 
gathered from the open air from seedlings 
of the present year. They were certainly 
very bright, more especially in the case of 
the doubles. Raisers, however, are straining 
too much for size in Begonia blooms, which 
to us seems a mistake, as such flowers have 
a “floppy “ appearance. A welcome exhibit, 
recalling past times, was that of Cape Pelar¬ 
gonium Countess of Devon, by Mr. Hudson, 
of Gunnersbury House. We should like to 
see these Cape Pelargoniums taken up again, 
and a complete collection formed, ns was the 
ease many years ago in the R.H.S. gardens 
at Chiswick. A very interesting, and at the 
same time novel exhibit, was made by Messrs. 
W. Bull and Bon. in the form of medicinal 
plants in small pots. These included such as 
Liberian Coffee, Para Rubber, Logwood, 
Sweet Olive, Tea plants, Allspice, and many 
others. The plants were all very healthy and 
clean. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons filled an 
entire table with a collection of forms of Cam¬ 
panula isophylla. The plants were well 
grown, and one mass of flower, and included 
C. i. alba. C. i. superba, C. i. Mayi, and the 
variegated form, C. i. Balchiniana. An un¬ 
interesting exhibit was that of Mr. A. Wyatt, 
Warlington. Thus consisted of single flowers 
of Petunias, each one named. From a packet 
of seed the some varieties could, no doubt, 
all be had. Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, 
sent some of the newer Roses, the most dis¬ 
tinct in the whole being Le Progres, a tawny 
yellow Hybrid Tea, and which we lately saw 
in very fine form in the open air in Messrs. 
Cocker and Sons’ nursery at Aberdeen. T. S. 
Ware, Ltd., Feltham, had Phloxes and Pent- 
stemons, while from Messrs. Cutbush came a 
variety of Chrysanthemum maximum, named 
The Speaker. We are getting too many of 
these forms, the sole aim and end of raisers 
evidently being size in the flowers. Such 
huge flowers are coarse and ungainly, and 
are certainly not so suitable for cutting ns 
the medium-sized blooms. Mr. Geo. Prince, 
Oxford, also showed cut Roses. 

The fruit exhibits were noteworthy, the 
most interesting to us being the collection of 
Apricots in pots from Messrs. Rivers and Son, 
Sawbridgeworth. The plants averaged 
about 3] feet high, and bore freely, the 
varieties represented being Moor Park, 
Poach Apricot, Precoce d’Oullins, Homs- 
kerk, Royal, etc. This, taken altogether, was 
the finest exhibit of Apricots in pots we have 
seen. Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, also sent fruit-trees in pots, including 
Plums, Peaches, and Nectarines. Among the 
Plums, very fine were white Magnum Donum, 
Goliath, Sultan, and Grand Duke. Among 
the Nectarines we noted Lord Napier and 
Pineapple. The front of the group was com¬ 
posed of Figs, fruiting well in small pots. 
Messrs. Spooner and Son, Hounslow*, sent a 
collection of early Apples, as also some lino 
fruits of Rubus sorbifolius, erroneously called 
the Strawberry Ruopberry. 

Orchids were well shown by Messrs. Sander 
and Sons, St. Albans; Armstrong and Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells; Charlesworth. Bradford; 
and Hugh Low and Co. A magnificent speci¬ 
men of Laelio-Gflt-t.leya qlegans growing in a 
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tub was sent from Major Holford’s garden at 
Tetbury. The plant carried close on 150 
flowers. Sir Trevor Lawrence sent a small 
and interesting group of Habenaria rhodo- 
cheila. 

A list, of the medals will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Workmen's compensation. — I urn in the lialnt 
of employing a wood-dealer and hurdle-maker, who 
has a timber-yard, to cut down and lop trees on rny 
premises from time to time. He sends various men 
to do it. If any aeeidelit happens to tllein While 
doin'-’ this, all) I liable to compensate them?— A CON¬ 
STANT SI I'.sriuiiKK. 

(As your question is one of considerable 
importance to many other readers of this 
paper, 1 propose to answer it somewhat fully. 
1 am quite sur * that the provisions of this 
new Compensation Act are very imperfectly 
understood by a large number of people, 
who. quite unwittingly, arc allowing them¬ 
selves to run a great risk on account of it. 
In this case of yours th ’ answer is simple. 
If the wood-dealer and hurdle maker who 
contracts to do your \u irk sends one or other 
of his ow n employees to do it, he is the re¬ 
sponsible person, undoubtedly, because these 
men are in his regular employment—not in 
yours. But now suppose the wood-dealer 
himself should come to do the work, and in 
tin* course of doing it should meet with an 
accident; according to my reading of the 
Act, you would be iiis employer, and would 
be liable to compensate him. Here, how¬ 
ever, arises another question. Is the work of 
cutting down an<l lopping trees on your pre¬ 
mises a form of employment which i.s con¬ 
nected with your business or profession? I 
opine that it is not, if the work is done at 
your private resilience, for yourself only ; on 
the other hand, if you are a pro|H*rty owner, 
and this work is done at vour expense for the 
benefit of tenants, it might be argued that it 
was connected with your business. I men¬ 
tion these things in order to show you how 
uncertain the present position of tie* law is. 
Opinions given now in regard to this Act are 
necessarily more in the nature of surmise 
than of accurate knowledge; the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Act by the Courts will commence 
in the autumn, and a very large number of 
points will have to be dealt with before we 
know where we are in the matter. Mean¬ 
time, everybody should insure. Insurance 
in such a matter as this to which you refer is 
quite as necessary as in other matters; it 
forms part of the general protective insurance 
with which every householder ought to shield 
himself. If you insure vour household ser 
vants. it m only necessary to pay a slight extra 
percentage in order to cover all casual em¬ 
ployment—or, in simpler and more practical 
language, to be free from all anxiety as to 
any unforeseen claims arising. If you are to 
take each person separately whom you employ 
or are likely to employ, and worry yourself 
as to whether you are or are not liable for 
them, life will lieeome a positive burden; and 
all this can be obviated for half-a-erown a 
year at the most.— Barrister. 

BIRD8. 

Death of bird (.s’. 7\, WeyWhijr).—' The 

bird w as in ideal condition, the cause of death 
being the rupture of a blood-vessel near the 
heart. The cause w as probably excitement of 
some kind, perhaps a sudden fright.—J. T. 
Bird. 


Catalogues received. — Robert Sydenham, 

Tenby-street. Birmingham.- llulh List for l\nr,. - 

M M. Yilmorin ct 1'ie., 1’arK -List of llulh* nml 

Strawberries. etc. -llmulm ami Coy., Invcrm 

Ilulhs mnl Loot* lor Soring llloom. E. II. KnTtge 
::li*I Son. Haarlem, Holland. - Li*t of Lulh* for I'.ui;. 

frank pirks and Co.. Manchester. llulh mol Lose 
t'utolniiuc for no:. Weld* ami Son-, Word-ley, 
St • iiirbridge. ~/,;\f of llulh* for ton:. Me Hat I ie and 
I'"., Chester. -Li*t of 11 ul him * Unirer Loot*. Kd 
mend on Pro-.. PiiMin. — List •>! llulh*. etc. Fidier. 
Son, arid Sihray, Ltd.. Hand-worth. Shetheld. List 
ol llulh * lor v.io; . — |l. S. William- and Son. I’pper 
Hollow :n. Louden. N .-/,»*/ of llulh* mui Forcing 
Limit-. 


Readers on holiday — During the holiday season 
reader- who find any difficulty in obtaining G uun.N- 
in<; ll i.l STI! urn from the local newsagent or honk 
stall, may have a copy po-t.d regularly for a lew 
weeks or longer hy sending a remittance at the rate 
of lid. a ropy to the Publisher, Gardksino Iiiis- 
" i: < 
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OORRE8PONDENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clear Iff and concisely 
written on one sute of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Garokxino, 17, Furnival-street, IJolbom, 
Ijomlon, E.C. Letters on buxincss should be sent to the 
PuiiUsiiKR. The name and address of the semter are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the. paper. When more, than one query is sent, 
each shouUl be. on a separate piece, of paper, ami not more 
than three qwries should Ijc sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardknino has to be 
sent to press s»me time in ruimace of date, queries canned 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—i.e., leaves and shhots as well as flowers 
ami fruit-if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming firult.— The differences between varieties 
of frails are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind Should be sent. Not more than four varieties at a 
time should be stnL 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Dahlia failing (Mr. Allen). — We cannot say what 
is the cause of the failure from the 3-iucli hit of 
stem sent. A portion of the stem is quite dead, and 
this may he due to injury on the spot some time 
avr.’. 

Ncmesia dying <//. F.. Huntley ).-The plant has 
fallen a vietini to a humus which attacks the plant 
at the ground level, ami frequently infests Asters, 
Stocks, and other annuals. We recommend you to 
yiie the soil a good dressing of lime this winter, 
and dispense with the ordinary manure dressing for 
a season at least. 

Perennials to bloom In June (Floret te).- 
Inearvillea ( Dclavayi, Inula glatidulosa, Kremurus 
Bungei, K. Iiiinalaieus, Campanula Moerheimi, 
Delphinium llelladonna, Ono.-ma laurienm. Ononis 
rotumlifolia, Iris aurea, 1. .Monnieri, Tlialietriun 
aquilrglfoliuni, T. a. purpureiim. We give you the 
names of a dozen good tilings, as requested, but you 
do not say for what purpose you require the plants, 
lienee some may he unsuitable. 

Lifting Arum Lilies (Oj/ordb-Lift- the plants 
early in .September, first taking olf all the small 
pieces and potting singly. Put the plant that is to 
flower into a G-inch pot, using a compost of rich 
loam and well rotted (Table-manure in equal parts. 
St ami in a frame or sheltered place after potting, 
shading if the sun is very strong. After the plant 
has become established in the m-w soil, you may re¬ 
move it to the window. The plant you refer to as 
not developing the Mowers properly was evidently too 
weak and insufficiently rooted. Grow on the young 
offshoots in a frame, protecting from frost if the 
weather should prove severe, and plant out next 
summer, repotting, a.- directed above, in September. 

Primroses and Daffodils under Firs (Mr*. 
Guussf ■«). — So far as success is concerned, everything 
will depend upon circumstances and whether the Fir- 
trees are merely isolated examples or a plantation 
large or small. In the case of a few trees here and 
there with ample room between, you need have no 
fear of the plants succeeding. Primroses delight in 
the shade of a wood, and where few other tilings 
grow these will thri\e quite well. In similar cir¬ 
cumstances the Dattodils may for a time succeed, 
but these tilings require a certain amount of sun¬ 
light to mature tile growth. If. however, the Grass 
or turf will grow mar, the Daffodils will succeed. 
How long they may so remain depends not a little 
ujmhi the soil. In a moist, clayey >oil the bulbs 
may for years succeed, while quickly deteriorating 
in soils of a sandy or gravelly nature. 

Pruning Banksian Roses (K. V. It .).-As your 
plants were only plantd) in the spring of lime they 
will not require pruning yet. It is best to allow 
these Ko.-es to grow as they like for two or three 
years, keeping them spread out rs much as possible. 
We presume they arc growing upon a wall. If so, 
nail out some of the growths horizontally, others at 
varying angles, so that the plants are shaped like a 
fan. 'flits will allow air ami such sun ns we get to 
penetrate, which aids the ripening, for, unless there 
he a good ripening, the blooming will be rather 
meagre. Should there be at any time a tendency to 
overcrowding of the growths, you can without injury 
move a growth or two at any time. Generally, the 
Idos'Ojtp* are produced on tin* very thin, wire like, 
semi-pendulous shoots that arch over so much, so that 
the more we can induce these Roses to partially 
droop, so much the better for the blossoming. 

Roses failing (.1 Snrice).— Although the weather 
has been so uncongenial this season, the growth of 
Rose.- has been remarkably good, so that we think 
the cause of your failure is to he traced to the soil. 
You doubtless erred in giving these newly-planted 
Rn-es so much manure. The manure when given 
-hoiild l>e pi iced beneath the root-, and well mixed 
with the lower -oil. It should never route into con¬ 
tact with the mot - at time of planting. .More Roses 
are killed hy kiudne-s in over-manuring than not 
giving enough. Possibly, also, you failed to prime 
vour Ro-r- rimueli. They appear to belong to the 
Hybrid iVrpttual class, amt these are always best if 
pruned luc k to two or three eye- the first season. 
You would not get such a number of weakly shoots, 
lint there would be two or three good growths, which 
would be more sati-faetnry. If the trees are worth 
it, tran-plant them at the end of October, and re¬ 
move them to a piece of ground where manure has 
ret been so lavishly given; but, rather than plant 


decrepit trees, which would always he an eyesore, 
procure some fresh ones fiom a good reliable source. 

Clematis (Louie Small).—A case of the trans¬ 
ference of the coloured or floral sepals into those of 
a foliate character. These and other freak changes 
and variations in plant life cannot lie accounted for 
in any definite way. In the present instance it may 
result from some cheek or interruption of t lie 
ordinary supplies of sap. ami it may he due to the 
lack or excess of nourishment or to other causes. 
Injury resulting in the rupture of certain of the 
cellular tissues, impeding the progress of the sap, 
may also he a possible or contributory caii.-e. 

Planting Tulips (Bloodstone >. - Tin- Tulips and 
Grape Hyacinths may he planted any time in Sep¬ 
tember or so soon as the bed is at liberty. The 
Rose-tree can be introduced in the way you suggest 
by leaving a vacant space for the plant. If you 
desire compact, little plants of the Tufted Pan.-ies or 
Violas for planting after the Tulips next spring, you 
hud better take some of the young shoots from the 
centre of the plants, and prick them oil in a border 
apart, so that sturdy ami dwarf plants may result. 
This i.s the more necessary, seeing the plants even 
now are too close, and if allowed to remain until 
May, IPOS, they w ill make ''a very sorry display. By 
examining the central portion of a single plant you 
will find many young green shoots, and these, if 
pulled away sharply, will be found to be rooted, in 
many instances. By inserting these hits, which 
should he 3 inches or 4 inches long, in any reserve 
plot of grouml, good plants will he forthcoming 
before spring. The Rose you speak of may he pur¬ 
chased from any of the large growers throughout 
the country, ami if you write to some of the Arms ad¬ 
vertising in our columns for their catalogues, the price 
per plant or per dozen will he seen. We certainly 
think an entire bed of Roses will be the best, but you 
may also till in the intervening spaces between the 
Roses, the Violas carpeting the ground. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

liasiL — The Caper-plant is Capparis spinosa, the 
Carters of commerce being the flower-buds gathered 
while in a young state, their value decreasing as 
they enlarge. The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris) 
lias nothing to do with this, ami is a poisonous plant, 
the seeds being purgative and decidedly dangerous if 
eaten.-— J. Auld. — \\v have never heard of the book 

to which you refer.- Jane Smith .—The specimen 

you send belongs to the Algie. and is the result of 
damp, poor soil. You cannot expect- Daffodils to 
grow in such material, and the sooner you move 
them, if they are of any value, to a more suitable 
position and soil the better. The soil sent is j*oor in 

the extreme.- helliny, S .—The Logan berries came 

to hand ill a state of pulp, so much so that the 
postal authorities had to enclose in another package. 
If you will semi us some fruits carefully packed ill a 
tin l*ox and containing specimens of the maggot, we 

will then do our best to help you.-ll m. Lambert.— 

“ Vines and Vine Culture,'’ by the late A. K. Barron, 
price r,s. t'ul., post free, from 13-, Button Court-road, 
Chiswick, London, \V.— -J. L Gla*go ir. — “ Mush¬ 
rooms and How to Grow Them,” John F. Barter, 
Limited, Napier-road, Wembley, R.S.O., Middlesex, 

post free for Is. 2d.- L. It.. Ireland.—You could 

give your new variety of Sweet Peas any name you 
like, but if you want it acknowledged by authority as 
a new variety you had better write to the Secretary 
of the National Sweet Pea Society, Adelaide road, 
Brentford, Middlesex.- Mr*. Mend;. — Any iron¬ 

monger in your district should he able to procure 

such a birdcage as you want.-J, N.— Your best 

plan will be to write to one of the Covent Garden 

salesmen.- E. Laull. — The plants of Wallflower you 

send have been attacked hy some pest—probably, 
win-worms—at the roots, and if all are like the 
two sent, we call hold out no hope of their being of 

any value. Destroy all those attacked.-A'. V. /..— 

A basket fixed as you say cannot, we think, he con¬ 
sidered a fixture. Cannot you come to some arrange¬ 
ment with your landlord as to its removal?- 

E. A. M. — The mowings from the lawn form a good 
mulching to various crops during a dry season, and 
may be used as directed. If your lawn is very weedy, 
tlien you bad better mix the lawn mowings with 
horse-manure or the like, and use in the ordinary- 
wav. The heating will cause the weed-seeds to 
perish. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants — E. Weston, Ron Vcratrum 

nigrum.- Mrs. ('. Warren. — 1, Spinea Clmaiia fl. pl.; 

*2, Spinea Buinalda; 3, Buddleia variabilis; 4. Loni- 

eera aureo-ret ioulat a.- G. ('. — No. 3, Cassiniu 

fulvida.- Limestone. No. 4. Campanula I’orten- 

selilagiaim (syn. C. muralis).- S., Lambet h. — Flower 

too faded to name.-H\ S. It.— Olearia llaasti.- 

S. T. l>id*bury.— Sediilli albidtiin.- Lady Walsh — 

The specimens were so dried up when received that 
no opinion could be formed concerning them. Cot¬ 
ton wool had been used about the flowers, this being 
the worst- possible material, robbing the flowers of 
their natural juices. This, and the length of time in 
transit, were too much for them, and our attempts to 
revive them were in v atn. - liushi » .1G—Aspara¬ 
gus Sprengcri — not hardy.- G. F. — The Bladder 

Senna (Colutea arhore.-eens).- Oxford. — 1, Justieia 

earnea. a greenhouse plant.-./. .If. —1. Spinea 

Doiiglasi. 2. Golden Rod iSolidagp Yirgaiirea).- 

George Lint ts.— Sedum sexangulare.- das. Taylor.— 

1, Abrotanum Ab.'inthium ; 2, Stitelivvort ; inu?t have 

flowers.-W\ It. Temple. —I, Statire Bond mil i: 2, 

Camelina sativa, from vvliat we see: foliage and 
flowers ought to have been sent ; 8, Medieago lupu- 

lina.-£. (\ Alice.—The Onion-plant (Seilla longi- 

hraeteata.- Col. Fethcrstonhauyh. — Gum Cist u« 

(Ci-tus ladaniferus). 
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APRICOTS IN POTS. 

A PR I CUTS ripened under gla^s nr:: certainly 
superior in flavour to those grown outdoors. 
The fruit may not grow quit:' su large as the 
trees become old. but what is lost in size is 
gained in other ways, the fruit being clean 
and more evenly ripened, while it is not so 
much exposed to tin* attacks of inserts, which 
often spoil numbers of wall fruit. The details 
of culture do not materially differ from those 
of other fruits grown in the orchard house. 
Fruiting trees established in pols can be pur¬ 
chased and will bear fruit, the first year, or 
young trees may be potted up from the open 
ground. No return can be expected from 
4he.se for a year or two. but with proper 
attention they will soon form fruiting trees. 
In either case they must remain out-of-doors 
until the bloom buds show signs of bursting, 
when it will not be safe to leave them outside. 
On being removed to the orchard-house, this 
structure must have abundant ventilation 
night, and day, excepting when it becomes 
necessary to close it to exclude frost. Do not 
attempt to forward the trees in any way, but 
allow them to come along as naturally as 
possible. 

The period of flowering is a very critical 
time, the least excitement often causing the 
blossoms to fall off in profusion ; therefore, 
particular attention should be given to the 
maintenance of a cool, airy stats' of the 
atmosphere, also to assisting the fertilisation 
of the flowers by using a brush and gently 
tapping the trees. In some seasons a very 
thick set will follow, and when such is the 
ease, thinning must be performed immedi¬ 
ately the fruit commences to swell, doing it 
with no sparing hand, as it is easier to err on 
the side of leaving too many than too few, 
and over cropping means inferior fruit and 
ruin to the trees. The final thinning should 
take place when the fruits are the size of 
marbles. From this stage the trees will re¬ 
quire liberal supplies of water and liquid- 
manure, often demanding attention in this 
respect twice during the day, and if the pots 
are very full of roots, a circle of loam and 
cow-manure, placed on the rims of the pots, 
will greatly assist in keeping the bnlls moist. 
After the fruit has been all gathered, the 
trees had better be removed outside, the same 
attention being still given to watering, not 
omitting the liquid manure. The necessary 
operations of repotting and surface dressing 
should be completed while the leaves are still 
green, giving young trees a shift into pots 
onlv one size larger until the largest size it 
is desirable to have them in is reached, when 
top-dressing will have to be depended upon 
for providing the roots with a little fresh run 
annually. If stopping the shoots has been 
rightly attended to. very little pruning will be 
required, but if the knife has to be used this 
is the best time to do it. as gumming is less 
likely to follow autumn than spring pruning. 
The trees can then be placed on a piece of 
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ground, where the pols t an be protected from 
frost by a coveiiug of leaves, and here remain 
until the time arrives for removing them 
iusid^ again. 

The following varieties I have found suc¬ 
ceed well under pot culture : Early Moor¬ 
park, (lullin'* Early Peach, Hemskirk. Large 
Early, Musch-Musch (a small fruit, remark¬ 
ably sweet and melting, worth growing on this 
account, as a pot tree). Peach, and Rovnl. 

B. 


< > VERGROW N FIG T REE. 

I livvr. on a south wall. ;» very tine Fig-tree, which 
lias borne splendidly for ten years, but this year there 
are only two Figs on it, and it has made an enor¬ 
mous growth, and is covered with leaves. Owing to 
its growing too large I was obliged to prune it last 
year. This was done by cutting right back the 
largest branches. I have read your remarks on Fig- 
trees in GARDENINU, but 1 should be grateful if you 
would tell me what you think 1 ought to do? I 
must prune it again, as it is much too big, and there 
is no more space for it. — K. 1*. E. 

[It is plainly evident your Fig-tree has got 
out of control. No doubt this has arisen in 
consequence of the roots having either gone 
down into the subsoil or as a result of their 
ramifying and luxuriating, perhaps, in the 
soil composing the border at the base of the 
w-all or in one of the vegetable quarters. 
Either condition would account for the tree; 
making too much wood and becoming un¬ 
fruitful. The remedy for this is what we 
have so often had occasion to recommend to 
querists whose trees have been in the same 
plight as yours, and that is to lift and prune 
back the roots, and to confine or restrict them 
to a certain area afterwards. This is a 
never-failing remedy. It always results in 
bringing the trees into subjection, and they 
never fail to fruit afterwards so long as the 
roots are kept in confinement. This can he 
carried out in two ways-viz., either by 
building a wall round about the roots, form¬ 
ing a tank-like receptacle, from 3 feet to 
4 feet square, opening a trench 18 inches 
wide, and distant 3 feet to 4 feet from the 
stem of the tree, and about a yard in depth, 
filling the same with nothing but brick rub¬ 
bish, amongst which there should be a pre¬ 
ponderance of old mortar. The brick wall 
must, as a matter of course, be built into or 
attached to the wall on either side of the 
tree, and the trench, if you adopt this ex¬ 
pedient, would extend from the Avail on the 
one side of the tree, in a semi-circular form, 
to that on the other. The wall may also 
take this form if you so desire it, but to 
build it square is the easier method. If the 
bricks are laid in cement, 4.1-inch work, or a 
wall one brick thick, will suffice. The base, 
or floor may consist of paving stones, slates, 
or a 4-inch layer of cement concrete, cither 
of which should be laid, in any ease, right 
under the ball of the tree and up to the base 
of the wall. 

The time to undertake the work will be as 
soon as the leaves show signs of having he¬ 
roine matured and begin to fall, when you 
should open a trench at the distance named 
from the stem of the tree, either in a 


semi-circular form if square, aeeonling 
to whichever method you elect to em¬ 
ploy for the purpose in hand. If a wall has 
to be built, you will need to make the 
trench wide enough for the building to 
be done conveniently, and the depth need not 
exceed 3 feet, as all roots found below this 
level should he eat off. a.s likewise should all 
that are found wlr*n opening or digging the 
trench. After this is done, the ball must be 
tunnelled under, and all roots found severed 
dose up to the ball; and, as the latter i ; 
generally a very compact mass of soil and 
roots in I lie ease of a Fig, it is not a difficult 
matter to place a few’ supports under it to 
allow of the .concreting or the laying of 
slates, a.s the ease may be. being carried out. 
When this is done ami firmly set, build tlie 
wall or fill in the trench with brick rubbish, 
first trimming off and paring quite smooth 
all broken and severed ends of the main 
rqpts. In the first ease, 3 inches or 4 inch's 
of broken bricks should be laid on the floor 
for drainage purposes, and a small opening 
left at one corner of the work to allow water 
to escape. The top course of the wall may 
be level with the ground, or one or two 
courses above it, just as you may think fit. 
When so enclosed, the space is useful for ap¬ 
plying top dressings, mulchings,- and in pre¬ 
venting waste of water. Wlcn completed, 
fill in between the roots and wall and under 
the ball with turfy loam, chopped moderately 
fine, to which add some fine lime rubbish 
and bone meal. In either ease, remove the 
old soil oti the top of the ball down to the 
roots, and replace it with the same kind of 
compost, afterwards mulching the surface 
with some short litter, giving the whole a 
gota! watering if the soil is at all dry. Next, 
spring you may. if necessary, reduce the tree 
to smaller dimensions by removing a few of 
such branches as are least furnished with 
young shoots or bearing wood; but avoid 
cutting out brandies in a wholesale fashion. 
During next season give careful attention to 
watering the tree at the roots, and when tin* 
crop is swelling off, afford diluted liquid- 
manure weekly.] 


Fruit prospects in West Surrey. Stone 

fruits, as Peaches. Nectarines, Plums, and 
Apricots, are plentiful this year, but growth 
was much checked by the long spell of cold 
weather, giving insect pests the opportunity 
to secure a firm footing, and I have found 
them very difficult to dislodge. Cordon 
Pears on a south-east wall are very good, but 
oil a north-west aspect decidedly thin, prob¬ 
ably owing to a slight difference in the flow r 
ing season, as a few days in the time ulrn 
full expansion is in etideme makes all lie* 
difference. 1 have on a south-west wall 
Knight’s Early Black, Frogmore Bigtyrrue. 
Governor Wood. Bigarrean Napol on. and 
Florence, dessert Cherries, all protet led w ith 
the same thickness of fish netting. Of these 
whilst tin* earlier sorts area total failure, tin* 
later ones are earn ing fine eiops, another 
case, presumably of a few dins' difference In 
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the flowering stage. Apples are an erratic 
crop—plenty on some trees, others quite bare. 
An old favourite of mine, Gravenstein, a 
second early, usually very shv, is carrying a 
fine crop. The earliest Apples are late, a 
note which, on the face of it. reads a para 
dox, but I naturally mean late in their sea¬ 
son. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, was not 
ready for dessert until the end of the first 
week in August. Quinces and Mulberries are 
good, and Filberts are a very heavy crop.— 
E. Burrell. 

MAKING A RASPBERRY BED. 

Will you kindly give me instructions for the above? 

I am confident you have already published this in 
your paper, but in all my back numbers I cannot 
come across it. Kindly say best sorts for heavy soil 
(elav subsoil), the time the canes should be planted, 
and how treated after planting, say, for the first 
year? My gar ten has a fall of about 3 feet in 
140 feet.—R. Strang. 

[Raspberries will thrive and bear fruit in 
almost any kind of soil that is well manured ; 
but the finest fruit is produced by plants 
growing in a deep, rich loam. Raspberries 
produce a thick mass of fibres near the sur¬ 
face, and, therefore, are very susceptible to 
drought, which causes the fruit to come small 
and shrivelled. Before a new plantation is 
made, the ground should be trenched two 
good spits deep, or, what is better, feet. 
This must, however, in some measure depend 
on the character of the subsoil, as if it be of 
an inferior quality it will not be advisable to 
bring much of it to the sur¬ 
face. When trenching, plenty 
of manure or garden refuse 
should be worked into the 
ground, which, in your case, 
should also be well loosened 
with a fork. The best time for 
planting is as soon as the canes 
have shed their leaves. The 
mode of planting must, in some 
measure, be regulated by the 
form in which the canes are in¬ 
tended to be trained. Where 
stakes are available, the 
simplest plan is to tie the bear¬ 
ing canes to them, taking care 
that they are securely fixed in 
the soil. The stakes should 
stand out of the soil about 
4.1 feet, and to each of them 
should be tied, when the plants 
have become established, five 
or six of the strongest and best- 
placed canes from eaeh stool 
after the fruiting canes of the 
previous season have been re¬ 
moved. Assuming that this 
plan of training is adopted, 
they should be planted in lines 
not less than 5 feet apart, 
and the distance asunder in tho. line should 
be the same, or not less than 4 feet. They 
will not throw up very strong growths the 
first year, but if the fruit be sacrificed and 
the canes cut to within 1 foot of the ground, 
they will throw up much stronger canes the 
following season. Another inode of training 
is called the hedge system, which consists in 
placing strong posts at each end of the row, 
connecting these with galvanised wires, 
strained through intervening iron standards. 
Thus a trellis is formed on which the canes 
are trained, and. if properly fixed, a planta¬ 
tion of Raspberries thus treated will last for 
years. Where this system is adopted the 
canes should be planted about 1 foot apart, 
and the shoots should be trained a little 
diagonally. Some growers dispense wholly 
with supports ; they merely place the canes 
in bundles and unite the tops from each pair 
of stools, thus forming a series of arches, on 
which the fruit is borne. This is, however, 
a plan which cannot be recommended. After 
planting, surface-dress with decayed manure. 
During the summer the ground must be kept 
clear of weeds, and the soil occasionally 
loosened with the Dutch hoe. When the 
plants have become established and the young 
canes in the growing season have made about 
a foot of new wood, nil useless suckers should 
be pulled away in order to admit light and air 
to such canes ns are selected to remnin. 
When the fruit is gathered the canes that 
have borne it should be at once cut out, so as 
to give increased space to those intended to 


: bear next year’s crop, and as soon as the 
, leaves have fallen the latter should be thinned 
and regulated. After regulating the canes, 
some recommend that the ground be dug and 
a quantity of manure worked in about the 
roots, but it is questionable whether such 
practice is not a mistake. A better plan is 
to loosen the surface with a steel fork, and 
then to mulch with 2 inches or 3 inches of 
decayed manure, which will protect the sur¬ 
face roots from frost in winter and drought in 
summer. Of varieties, the best are Fastolf. 
Baumforth’s Seedling (here figured), Semper 
Fidelis, Belle de Fontenay, Hornet, and 
Superlative.] 

MARKET PLUMS. 

A few days since 1 walked round Kingston 
and its ancient market, and found Plums in 
great quantities everywhere, and fairly cheap, 
but not n ripe, eatable one amongst them. 
All the fruits were unripe, and fit only for 
stewing ; and even when so treated, unless 
with their own weight of sugar, how fright¬ 
fully bitter ! It is the unfortunate lot of the 
town dweller who purchases fruit, and likes 
to have it sweet and good, that he rarely can 
do so. Just now almost the only ripe, eat¬ 
able fruits of kinds we grow here are 
Williams’ Bon Chretien Pears, offered at one 
penny each, but ihese. so neatly packed in 
small boxes, come from France. When 
English fruits are gathered they will be so in 



Raspberry Baumforth'u Seedling. 


an unripe condition, and be tumbled pell 
mell into large baskets, and be most un¬ 
attractive. YVhy cannot our home fruit 
growers adopt French methods? The French 
fruit is no better than ours, but it is so ad¬ 
mirably presented. and in small boxes can 
be purchased so readily without being 
handled or bruised. Surely there is ere 
now plenty of Plums sufficiently ripe to ren¬ 
der grading of the best into 6 lb. or 8 lb. 
boxes a profitable transaction ! When the 
fruits, if well ripened, are so packed and 
offered for sale, not being at all bruised, they 
will keep sound for a week at least, and thus 
constitute welcome dessert. When, as is un¬ 
doubtedly the case, vast numbers of towns¬ 
people prefer a fruit diet, every effort should 
be made to cater for that taste, yet how little 
does it seem to be done. There is to-day 
such a clinging to old methods that are quite 
out-of-date. As there is this year an im¬ 
mense crop of Plums, no doubt we shall pre¬ 
sently be deluged with complaints of low 
prices, and of a glut in the market ; yet what 
have growers done in the way of thinning 
their too heavy crops of fruit, to enable what 
is left on the trees to become finer than is 
the average sample? It is the finest, best 
finished, most carefully graded, and neatest 
packed fruits that obtain the best price in the 
market. A. D. 

Silver leaf on Plum trees -1 enclose herewith 
some cuttimzs from my Plum-trees, which, I fear, arc 
aftected with silver-leaf. 1 shall he much obliged if 
you will iuform me whether such is really the case? 


If it is, I presume, from what I have read in Garden¬ 
ing, there is no cure for the disease. The trees have 
home little or lib fruit for years.— J. Dixon. 

[Judging from the leaves you send, your 
Plum-trees are certainly attacked by silver- 
leaf. We should not destroy them. They 
are, evidently, growing strongly, and you 
might try what root-pruning will do in the 
autumn.] 

Colour in Apple blossom. -Can you kindly give 
me the names of some Apple-trees which, besides 
hearing good fruit, are noticeable for the beauty of 
their blossom? 1 would wish to know of some which 
have blossoms of a more or less rosy colour. When 
I was asked the other day to supply the names of 
some such trees I felt unable to do so. -J. W. 

[The following six Apples have very highly- 
coloured flowers:—King of the Pippins, 
Bramley’s, Ecklinville, Early Codlin, Frog- 
more Prolific, and Lord Suffield.] 
Strawberries on early borders. It is in 
late seasons like the present when these come 
in most useful, especially whore a constant 
supply is needed, seeing those grown in pots, 
etc., are over, and outdoor crops are not 
ready. This year it was well into July be¬ 
fore Strawberries in the open garden werg 
ripe, but from a narrow, warm border in 
front of a glass house I gathered the first on 
June 21st. These were young plants from 
4-inch pots, set out a foot apart each way 
at the end of last August. It is astonishing 
how many may be had from a small space, if 
good, strong plants are put out in the autumn. 
It is not a question of a deep rooting medium, 
8 inches to 10 inches deep being quite enough. 

1 allow the plants to remain two years in the 
same place, planting a few every year. These 
young plants throw- one strong spike, and 
from this may be had from five to seven 
fruits. I have seen soil put on a hard bottom 
in front of a warm house at Rood Ashton, 
and file* crop* obtained. Those that have 
glass lights can readily place them over beds 
in this position by putting a few pegs against 
the wall, and n board on its edge in front to 
r<*st the light on. By so doing many days 
are gained. I find plants pegged into squares 
of turf. 3 inches deep, planting them when 
rooted through, answer equally as well at 
pots. Those that- have not border accommo¬ 
dation should arrange their young plants so 
that, lights may be placed over them.- 
Dorset. 

Fruit-houses ripening the wood.— Now 

the autumn is approaching after the sunless 
summer, attention should be given to this 
important point. In many eases but little 
thought is given to trees after the fruit is 
gathered. When the summer is a warm, 
sunny one, all goes well, but this is not so in 
seasons of this kind, and I am convinced 
many of the failures in fruit culture arise 
from non-ripening of the wood. The advan¬ 
tage of keeping the roots near the surface is 
all important, both under glass and in the 
open. This is seen in a marked way in sea¬ 
sons of this kind. Trees that are deep root¬ 
ing go on producing large, coarse wood that 
never ripens. In the open, one has no con¬ 
trol of the atmosphere, but this is not so 
under glass, nnd every attention should be 
given during the next three months to pro¬ 
mote the ripening of the wood by giving all 
the air possible, and, where it can be done, 
fire-heat should he given if the growth is 
coarse and strong.— J. C. F. 

Strawberry planting. Though lacking in 
warmth and sunshine, the season is certainly 
a more propitious one for this kind of work 
than the previous one was, inasmuch as the 
soil is thoroughly moist, rendering artificial 
w titering quite unnecessary. Under these con¬ 
ditions. the roots get to work nnd permeate 
the surrounding soil more readily than they 
do when the water-pot or hose has to be fre¬ 
quently resorted to, especially when the water 
is hard and cold, and drawn from the main. 

I shall also be surprised and disappointed if 
the plants do not make more satisfactory leaf 
growth than has been the case for the past 
two or three seasons ; and, as a matter of fact, 
they have already made more growth than 
they did by the end of September last year, 
when the heat was so great. If the months of 
September nnd October should prove to be 
fine and warm, so that the crowns may get 
thoroughly ripened, there will be every pros¬ 
pect of the early-layered Strawberry plants 
yielding an excellent return next season.— 

A. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS. 
The genus Enkianthus is a small one, its re¬ 
presentatives occurring principally in 
Southern and Eastern Asia, extending to 
Japan. Botanieally, it is a near relative of 
the Andromedas ; indeed, some of its mem¬ 
bers have been included in that genus. Al¬ 
though there are, perhapo, ten or a dozen 
species, practically the only one that can be 
obtained from nurseries is Enkianthus cam- 
panulatus, a flowering spray of which is here¬ 
with figured. In its native country of Japan 
it forms a slender, bushy tree of 30 feet in 
height, but here it must Ik; regarded rather 
as a small or medium growing shrub. It is 
deciduous, the leaves being from 1.J inch to 
2 inches in length, ovate in shaj>e, firm in 


I TIIE SCARBOROUGH LILY (VALLOTA 
PURPUREA). 

This showy South African bulbous plant 
flowers, as a rule, in the month of September, 
at which time it forms a pleasing change in 
the greenhouse where many of the summer- 
blooming subjects are on the wane. It is too 
I well known to need any lengthy description, 
but there are items in its successful culture 
not so fully understood. Like the Nerincs 
and other bulbs from the same region, this 
Vallota immediately after blooming continues 
to perfect its growth for another season, so 
that when the flowers are over a good light 
position in the greenhouse should be assigned 
I it, and water must be given whenever neces¬ 
sary ; indeed, if the pots are full of roots an 
occasional dose of weak liquid-manure will 
be helpful. This should be discontinued 
before winter sets in. Throughout this last- 
named season the plants will, to a great ex¬ 
tent, retain their leaves, but towards the end 
of spring they show signs of partial rest. 



Enkianthus cam panulatus. Prom a photograph in Me<ora. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. 


texture, dark green above, and paler beneath. 
They are arranged in clusters towards the 
points of the shoots, as may well be seen in 
our illustration. The flowers, borne in pen¬ 
dent racemes, are reddish in colour, the 
depth of hue varying a good deal, according 
to the amount of exposure the plants have 
been subjected to. They are home towaids 
the end of May or in June. Many of the 
leaves change to yellow in the autumn before 
they drop. 

This Enkianthus succeeds best in a fairly 
moist, yet well-drained, soil of a peaty 
nature; indeed, conditions such as Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons delight in are especially 
favourable to its well doing. It is certainly 
a very pretty and distinct shrub, well worth 
a place in any collection of Ericaceous plants. 

Beside E. cainpunulatus the Kew Hand 
Lists contain the names of E. cernuus, 
Japan ; E. himalaicus, Himalayas and 
China; E. japonicus, Japan ; and E. quinque- 
florus, China; hut, as above stated, it is well 
nigh, if not quite, impossible to obtain them 
from nurseries. G. S. C. 


At no time arc they so thoroughly dormant 
as to need the parching up that Nerines re¬ 
quire to induce them to flower well ; indeed, 
Vallotas thrive best if the soil is always kept 
slightly or moderately moist, increasing the 
supply as the flower spikes appear. These 
bulbs by no means need repotting every year, 
hence when this operation is carried out the 
compost should be such as will remain in good 
condition for a long time. Yellow loam 
I lightened by a little well-decayed leaf-mould 
and a liberal sprinkling of silver-sand just 
suits the requirements of the Vallota. As 
above stated, annual repotting is not neces- 
! sary, for even when the bulbs are tightly 
packed in the pots they will grow and flower 
well year after year. When a number of 
! plants are in bloom together, it will be at 
once apparent that they are not all of equal 
merit, and many individual differences may 
be seen. Within the last few years—princi¬ 
pally, I think, since the South African war 
a great number of bulbs, collected where they 
grow wild, have been sent to this country. 
| These bulbs reach here about midsummer, 


and they should be potted as soon after re¬ 
ceipt as possible. Even then they do not 
readily become established, and flowers of a 
starry character predominate amongst them. 
Possibly owing to this leavening by means of 
imported bulbs, the old-fashioned type, with 
broad segments, which thus form a broad and 
well-rounded flower, is not so much met with 
as it was formerly. 

Several varieties of Vallota purpurea have 
been put forward at one time or another, one 
of the finest being that known as eximia, a 
large, bold, brightly-coloured flower with a 
white throat. Beside this, pink arid salmon- 
pink forms are occasionally met with among 
imported bulbs, and I have heard more than 
once of a pure white variety, but it has never 
been my good fortune to see it ; neither am I 
aware that it has ever been publicly exhibited. 
From its affinity to the Hippeastrums, experi¬ 
ments in crossing have been many times made 
between the two, but, though success has 
been claimed by some, their results have not 
been put into commerce. There is, however, 
one very pretty hybrid in cultivation, ob¬ 
tained by the intercrossing of Vallota pur¬ 
purea and Cyrtanthus (Gastroncma) san¬ 
guineus, w hich was first raised about a quarter 
of a century ago. This, known as Cyrtanthus 
(Gastronenm) hybridus, is a smaller and 
more slender plant than the Vallota, while 
the different individuals vary in colour from 
dee]) scarlet to pinkish. One of this latter 
hue was given a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society about twenty 
years ago. It needs just the same treatment 
as the Vallota, and flowers at about the same 
time. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants in bad health - I have been troubled for 
a Ion^ time with plants in my greenhouse going off. 
The leaves get covered at the back with a minute 
white deposit, and very often there are small, brown 
insects as well. I send a few of the affected leaves, 
which I hope will arrive in sufficiently good, condi¬ 
tion to let you see what is the matter. It has 
attacked Rose and Lily-leaves, and has completely 
killed a Coba*a scundens and a Clianthus Dampieri. 

I fumigate the house ubout every two months; but 
this does not seem to help, although it kills green 
and white-flies. I have also been troubled these 
last few’ weeks with some dozens of large blue- 
l>ottle-flie.s, which are making black deposits on 
practically everything. If you can suggest remedies 
for both the above troubles, 1 shall be grateful?— 
A. W. Fell. 

[The leaves sent were, in nearly every case, 
Imdly infested with red-spider, while in addi¬ 
tion some of them were attacked by thrips. 
These pests have, no doubt, made such head¬ 
way owing to the atmosphere of the structure 
being maintained in too dry a state—a condi¬ 
tion very favourable to their rapid increase. 
A liberal use of the svringe will do a good 
deal towards keeping these insects in check, 
but in the state yours are in more drastic 
treatment will be necessary. Vaporising with 
the XL All vaporiser will kill all the tnrips, 
but not their eggs, so that it should be done 
two or three times at intervals of a fortnight. 
Where the foliage is so infested with red- 
spider as yours, a good remedy is to dissolve 
a piece of soft-soap about the size of a hen’s 
egg in 2.1 gallons to 3 gallons of hot water. 
When thoroughly dissolved, add thereto 2 oz. 
of sulphur, well stirring and working the 
syringe till the whole is thoroughly mixed to¬ 
gether. Then syringe the plants with this 
mixture, taking care to wet the underside of 
every leaf, or numbers will escape. After a 
few days, syringe with clean water, and con¬ 
tinue to do so from once to two or three times 
a day, according to the weather. There is’ a 
glass dome-shaped trap made to catch wasps, 
which we have found very useful for trapping 
blue-hot ties. This trap stands on three short 
legs, but it may also be hung up where flies 
abound.] 

Ventilation and staging for a small green 
house - Would you kimily let me know sizes and 
how many ventilators would be required in a span- 
roof greenhouse, 15 feet by 0 feel, and the best 
method of arranging stages and shelves to give the 
greatest amount of room in same?- J. O. E. 

[The ventilators in a greenhouse roof are 
usually arranged to suit the size of glass of 
which the roof is composed. For example, 
if the roof is glazed with 21-ounce glass, 
16 inches by 20 inches, two such squares of 
glass, with the necessary woodwork, would 
make a suitable ventilator. For the house 
you name, a couple of these would be ample, 
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placing them always preferably on the 
southern side. If the glass employed on the 
roof is of a less s : ze than that named above, 
three squares might be used for each ven¬ 
tilator. In so narrow a house, the only pos¬ 
sible internal arrangement would be a cen¬ 
tral path of feet wide, or less if you prefer 
it, dividing the remainder equally between 
the two sides. With the door at one end. 
two side stages and one end stage would be 
possible, if you desire side stages to ap¬ 
proach as nearly as may be the indestruc¬ 
tible, the “knee-pieces,” or supports for 
the stage, should be of wood and iron, the 
former inches by 4 inches, let into the 

side wall, with inch iron piping sunk into the 
bearer, and set into the ground in cement. 
All wood befirer and upright will cost a little 
less. For either of these the best covering is 
corrugated iron, and with a 4 inch deep bead¬ 
ing on the face, ashes or sand could be placed 
on the stages to .set the plants on. Such a 
sitage is a decided gain over the open wood 
stage, and not only greatly n.ssist.s the plants 
by keeping them cool and moist at the root, 
but bv preventing the drip from passing 
away, admits of the space beneath the stage 
being used to much greater advantage. If 
from any eau.se you cannot arrange this kind 
of stage, it.s best substitute is the open wood 
stage, covered with slates or block-tin, the 
latter fastened down by large-headed tacks, 
fur the same purpose. As to shelves, a 0-inch 
wide shelf may be fixed at about !) inches 
below the eaves of the bouse on either side, 
and at a similar height at the one end. In 
•so narrow a house, no other shelf should be 
played—indeed, shelves, as a rule, arc by no 
means the most desirable items, and usually 
many of tin* plants placed thereon are 
neglected. The spaces below the stages will 
be of service for storing bulbs or starting 
such tilings as Lilies. Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 
Frequently* in tlies* small structures, the 
pathway room is altogether disproportionate, 
and by modifying this defect aW the start, 
much stage room is saved.] 

Leaf-mould. Icmf-mmild is very often re 
commended to be used with loam for potting, 
and everyone who lias used it knows it.s value, 
but 1 apprehend there is sometimes a diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining it. We do not all live in 
the country, where from a neighbouring wood 
it ran lie find, but very many who have gar¬ 
dens and trees therein can make their own 
leaf mould by collecting the leaves as they 
fall, and placing them together in a heap. A 
good plan is to board off some out-of-the-way 
corner in a garden not much used, and take 
each consignment there, as by this means 
the leaves do not get I down about by wind 
when the heap is left, uncovered. Lime. 
Beech, and Oak leaves make capital leaf- 
mould. and it is often an easy matter to pro¬ 
cure, at least, the first-named.- Townsman. 

Plants for winter blooming— No time 
should be lost by thc.se who* wish to have 
plants for blooming in their greenhouses iu 
winter, in getting together what is required. 
If arrangements have not previously been 
made to grow on plant ; with this object, care 
should lie taken to secure only those that 
have been kept from blooming in the sum¬ 
mer. Some of tlu‘ subjects one most often 
meets with as summer tenants in our green¬ 
houses are just ns useful for beautifying the 
place in the winter days, provided they have 
been prepared with that end in view. Zonal 
Pelargoniums, for instance, that possess a 
wealth of delicate colours, ami are such pro¬ 
fuse bloomers, are none the less so in a warm 
bouse iu the winter, if, ns previously stated, 
they have been grown during the summer 
wit'll that end in view, and to those who have 
bad experience of these charming old things, 
for winter blooming, such sorts ns Olive Carr 
(pink). F. V. Kaspail Improved ( semi-double 
scarlet). W. Bealby (scarlet). Niphetos, and 
Swanl'-y White will be remembered as varie¬ 
ties that do well for winter blooming. Very 
sweet, too, are the blosoms of Heliotrope, 
and, with a few pots of Mignonette, the 
house need licit lack fragrance. Bouvardias, 
Primulas, and Cinerarias supply us with 
rich colours, and all these may he secured 
now. Plants intended for blooming in win¬ 
ter should be removed to their final quarters 
about the middle of September, as after that 
time it is. in some localities, risky to leav • 

•Digitized by Go gle 


them in cold frames without at least some 
night covering. Chrysanthemums, that ap¬ 
peal to so many, will supply flowers well on 
up to Christmas; but it is after that time 
that the other subjects named give much 
beauty in a house, and, together with bulbs 
potted up in October, there should be no lack 
of flowers.— Leahurst. 


FERNS. 

FERNS ON CORK. 

Virgin Cork may be used in various ways. 
It is the best material for growing all the 
Stag’s-horn Ferns on. Pockets may he 
formed which hold some soil and Moss, and 
when the young plants are fixed on these they 
do better than when grown on wood or tree 
stumps where they do not get so much soil 
to root into. Although under favourable 
conditions these will subsist entirely on at¬ 
mospheric moisture and the decaying basal 
or shell-like fronds among which the roots 
spread freely, by providing a little suitable 
compost for the roots to penetrate into, it is 
much easier to keep them in a healthy, 
vigorous state. Many other Ferns may also 
be grown in these Cork pockets. Aspleniurn 
caudatmn and A. longissimum do well, and 
when hung against a moist wall, their long, 
drooping fronds are seen to the best advan¬ 
tage. The po. kets should he made as large 
as possible for these, and any openings may 
be stopped with Sphagnum Mns... I find, if 
treated well, the above do bettor than when 
grown in suspended pots. Adiantum Edg- 
wortlii (ciliatum), A. caudatum, A. dolabri- 
forme, and A. lumilutum, also any of the 
eapillus Veneris section, do well. "Most of 
the Davallias are particularly adapted for the 
purpose, also the Nephrolepis, and many 
others might be enumerated. Where shady 
walls have to he covered, a suitable selection 
well arranged is most effective. In making 
the pockets, broad, flat pieces should be 
selected to form the backs, and Hie cup or 
pocket may bo formed with pieces that curl 
round more. In using up a halo of Cork, 
pockets of various sizes will have to be 
made, and these can be used for the various 
Ferns according to their habits of growth, 
hut even if small plants of the large growing 
sorts are used, large pockets should be given, 
as there is not much danger of over-watering, 
and it is not so convenient to transfer them 
to larger sizes as it is to repot from ono size 
to the other. A similar compost may be 
used as is given for the various sorts when 
grow n in pots. I like to use Sphagnum Moss 
for all. In joining the Cork there are sure to 
he some spaces which require stopping, and 
by using Sphagnum a certain amount of mois¬ 
ture can be kept up without risk of the soil 
getting sour. In filling the pockets, care 
should he taken that the soil is well worked 
into all the narrow crevices. 

If well managed, many Ferns will do much 
better in these pockets than when grown in 
pots, besides which they can he given posi¬ 
tions where they are seen to the best advan¬ 
tage. Cork may also he used for forming 
stems, using wood for a foundation. The 
stems ni:iv he made of any size, and, being 
hollow in the centre, more soil can he used 
than when tree stumps are employed. For 
the larger stems a flat hoard 4 inches to 
ti inches w ide may lx* used. A fillet should 
b>» firmly nailed on either side. The width 
will depend upon the height the stem is to be 
made. It should be broad at the base and 
fixed firmly to a broad flat hoard. In cover¬ 
ing the woodwork, the Cork can he selected 
so as to form pockets at various distances, 
and the Cork r an he nailed firmly to the wood, 
or wire may he used to fix the Cork where the 
nails will not reach the wood. Stems that 
are intended to he moved about should not he 
made more than 5 feet high, and these should 
be at least 18 inches square at the base. To 
avoid making them too heavy, the larger 
spaces may he partly filled up with any 
rough, light material. The coarse siftings 
from pent will answer th_> purpose well, but 
they must lie pressed in firmly and care taken 
that all the spaces are filled to prevent the 
soil falling away from the roots. Smaller 
stems may he made by i-mng a single piece of 


wood to fix the Cork on, or tree-stems covered 
with Cork may be recommended. I have 
seen the smaller stems fixed in pots, but I 
prefer a wooden base for all sizes, as there is 
no daflger of breakage. It must be under¬ 
stood that they all require firmly fixing, for 
the weight i- considerable when filled and 
watered. If there are a few r cracks or cre¬ 
vices open, they should he filled with Moss, 
and if this does not grow, the roots of the 
Ferns will penetrate and hold the soil to¬ 
gether after they are well established. 

For the large steins various Ferns may be 
used, and small plants of Fieus repens help 
to make a nice groundwork. In filling the 
stems, it may be necessary to disturb the 
roots of the Ferns, but they will soon re¬ 
cover if kept close for a few days. It re¬ 
quires care in watering to start with, as 
some of the balls may efry while the surface 
appears moist, but. after the roots have well 
penetrated there will be little difficulty, and 
in most instances Ferns treated in this way 
will give less trouble than when grown in 
pots. Grower. 

• 

SAVING FERN SPORES. 

If spores are sown during the autumn, a good 
supply of seedlings for early spring work is 
ensured. Although Fern spores may he sown 
at. any season, ami good results follow, it 
is from those sown either early in the spring 
or during the autumn that success is best ob¬ 
tained. It is during the summer and autumn 
that spines should he collected, for these 
matured during the bright sunny weather in 
variably prove more prolific than those pro¬ 
duced dining the dull, damp winter months. 
As nine!) depends upon collecting the spoief! 
at the right, time as in the sowing and after 
treatment. It is not an uncommon error to 
suppose that the fertile fronds will hold their 
spores for an almost indefinite period, with 
tlie result that the fronds are often taken 
after all the best spores have escaped. Take 
IHeris argyrea ns an instance. The true 
spores are black, and they drop from the 
fronds as soon as the spore eases are open, 
hut there still remain the spore cases, ami 
when these are rubbed a lot of fine brown 
dust is obtained, which may by chance con¬ 
tain some good spores, but all the best will he 
gone. This applies to all Ferns in a more or 
less degree. 

In collecting Fern spores it is interesting to 
note the various shades of colour. Th > 
Adi an turns vary ; some (as in A. scutum) arc 
yellow , other;* vary from pale brown to black 
(A. cuneatum is brown and A. annul uni al¬ 
most black). The true spores’ of Osrnunda 
palustris are bright green, of Dicksonia 
antarctic a bright yellow , and, if taken at the 
right time, very abundant. In the Gymnc- 
granimas (gold and silver) the spores arc al¬ 
most black. Generally a good deal of the 
coloured powder comes off with the spores ; 
hut. if lightly shaken on a piece of paper, the 
dark (true) spores will be found underneath 
the yellow or white powder. Another im¬ 
portant matter in collecting spores is to take 
them from plants which have been isolated, 
as far as possible, from others which produce 
spores freely. I like to take the fronds as 
soon as the spore eases begin to open. Al¬ 
though it is generally supposed that Fern 
spores will keep for an almost indefinite time, 
and under various conditions, 1 am quite 
satisfied that they soon perish, and, although 
under favourable conditions they may retain 
their vitality for a considerable time, there 
is great risk in using spore# which have been 
kept long, especially if they have been damp. 

I prefer to have new spores, when possible, or 
for spring sowing those collected now may he 
relied upon, but they should he properly 
dried and then kept in a cool, drv place. If 
more attention were paid to collecting and 
keeping spores under proper conditions so 
many failures would not occur. 

Grower. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.'*— New Edition, 10th, recited, with dear rip. 
turns of all the Iwst plants, trees, and ah nth#, their 
culture and acraiu/ement, illustrated on H'ootl. Cloth, 
medium Svo, l'<s. ; post free, l’>s. fid. 

“The English Flower Garden" man nl*n l-e 

had find a bound in colx., half vellum, nett. Of 
all books, llers. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE HUGO ROLLER. 

Tills novelty was exhibited recently by the 
raisers, Messrs. W. Paul and Son, of Wal¬ 
tham Cross, at a meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, where it received a unani 
mous award of merit. It is one of those Tea 
Rosea beloved of the artist, its charm con¬ 
sisting in the exquisite blending of two dis¬ 
tinct colours lemon yellow and glowing 
crimson-pink. Many Tea Roses have delight¬ 
ful tints, but they suffuse the petals all 
through the flower, whereas in Hugo Roller 
wo have, ns it were, a lemon-yellow centre 
placed inside a circle of rich crimson-pink 
petals. This novelty cannot fail to please 
those who grow for garden decoration, and 


THE MACARTNEY ROSE (ROSA 
BRACTEATA). 

This beautiful species was brought to Eng¬ 
land in 1795 by Lord Macartney, who dis¬ 
covered it during his embassy to China, its 
native country. It is a thousand pities that it 
is not more generally cultivated, as it makes 
a most striking plant when grown against a 
wall with a sunny aspect. The effect of the 
magnificent pure white gold-centred flowers, 
often 5 inthes in diameter, standing out in 
bold relief against the glossy evergreen foli¬ 
age, is hardly to be surpassed in the Rose 
garden, and yet how rarely is it seen. The 
plant has almost every possible recommenda¬ 
tion, except that it is not cpiite hardy enough 
to stand a cold winter in the open uninjured, 
but, grown against a wall with a southerly 


and making a very handsome plant grown 
| against a low wall. 

Species and varieties alike thrive admirably 
i budded on Brier seedling or cutting stocks, 
the quickest and most satisfactory method of 
propagation. It is surprising that there 
should not have arisen more varieties of a 
Rose possessing so many essential qualities as 
the Macartney, which, in addition to being 
thoroughly perpetual, produces flowers of 
such great size and fragrance, grows so 
freely, and has such beautiful evergreen foli- 
! age. No doubt there is great difficulty in get¬ 
ting seed to ripen out-of-doors in this country, 

' but it might have been thought that in these 
1 days, when so much artificial crossing takes 
j place under glass, that raisers would have 
1 thought it worth while to make the experi¬ 
ment of employing the Macartney Rose, if 
only on the chance of ob¬ 
taining its magnificent 
foliage. Everyone who 
can spare a place on a 
sunny wall should grow 
Rosa bracteata as posses¬ 
sing the most valuable 
characteristics and as be¬ 
ing one of the most beau¬ 
tiful of all the species. 

[The above note re¬ 
minds us of the great 
beauty of this Rose, as 
seen growing and flower¬ 
ing freely on one of the 
walls in the gardens at 
Bicton some years ago.— 
Ed.] 


ROSE MARQUISE DE 
SALISBURY. 


Just now, towards the 
end of August, this is one 
of the showiest Roses in 
the whole collection, and 
it must rank high for 
some time to come as one 
of our best scarlet-crim¬ 
son Roses. It is so free, 
and each flower stands out 
so well that there is never 
the sense of overcrowd¬ 
ing which somewhat 
spoils many Roses. I wish 
this Rose had the scarlet 
more pronounced, instead 
of the bluish hue so ob¬ 
jectionable in the older 
blooms ; but I imagine 
we shall have to wait a 
long time for the perfect 
Rose, for even Mrs. John 
Laing. which someone 
has said is nearly perfec¬ 
tion, has a lilac hue that 
cannot be admired by all. 
Marquise de Salisbury is 
grand on standards or 
half-standards. This and 
Gruss an Teplitz are. 
perhaps, the two most 
brilliant sorts for effec¬ 
tive display, especially 
for blooming in late 
August. Richmond pro¬ 
mises to be another splen- 

Rose Hugo Roller. From a photograph in Messrs. Paul and Son's Lursery at Waltham Crosp, X. clirl sort, the colour being 

very bright just now, al¬ 
though the flowers are 

as we understand it possesses a flue upright exposure, it flourishes exceedingly; whilst it j very thin. This, however, will, doubtless, 
habit of growth, and carries its blossoms per- is a thorough autumnal, and the flowers have | improve as the plants gain strength and 
fectly erect, it bids fair to take a leading a delicious Magnolia-like perfume. become established. E. 

place. By careful disbudding and thinning There are two double-flowered varieties; [We saw Richmond in quantity in the early 
of the shoots blooms of exhibition standard the old double Macartney, which should be ( days of August in Messrs. Cocker and Son’s 
are possible, and we can imagine what a de avoided as a flowering plant, since the flowers nurseries, at Aberdeen, and, as seen, the thin- 
light ful appearance such a flower would have never open, not merely in an unfavourable j nt » ss referred to above was absent. It was 
in a box of Teas. We have other beautiful locality or climate, but because of the peculiar ! growing alongside Liberty, and the superi 
tinted RTises in Marie Van Iloutte. White formation of tin* petals, which are bent down j ority of Richmond in colour, and breadth, 
Maman Cocliet, and others, but none with over the top of the bud. so that their expan- and firmness of petal, as also vigour, was verv 
such a decided contrast of colours as are pre- sion is impossible ; and Marie Leonida, a very noticeable. Among other Roses noted at the 
sent in Hugo Roller. The flowers are high- pretty white Rose, quite double and of fair j above nurseries as in first rate form we rnav 
centred, fairly large, and possess a sweet Tea- size, with, in the expanded flowers, a distinc- ' mention General Jacqueminot still good, 
like perfume. Doubtless many who plant tivo characteristic in the prominence of the | Her Majesty, Mrs. John Laing, Caroline Tes- 
Roses in groups desire them of an even shade bright red anthers above the central petals, tout, Mildred Grant, Pharisaer, Gruss an 
Of colour, but the varying tints of such Roses The origin of this variety does not appear to i Teplitz, The Bride, Frau Karl Druschki (we 
as this are so lovely that one cannot but ad- have been recorded, but it is as perpetual as i have never seen finer), Le Progrcs (very rich 
mire them, although they would be useless the species, throwing up fine trusses of bloom in colour). Catherine Mermet, Mine. Ravarv, 
for any particular colour scheme. i throughout the autumn until stopped by frost, I Ulrich Brunner, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
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Victor Hugo, La France, A. K. Williams, 
and many others. The much-lauded J. B. 
Clark was very poor, as far as flowering was 
concerned, but the growth was enormous, 
showing that the best way to grow it is as a 
climber. These are all grown on the seedling 
Brier in a very exposed position on a hill. 
The growth was excellent, and, from the ex¬ 
posure, we should conclude that the wood will 
be well ripened.—E d.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Cruss an Teplltz.— 'This is a fine 
climbing variety, and responds to pegging 
down, grand heads of bloom emerging in late 
autumn, carrying immense clusters of scar¬ 
let-crimson flowers. Few Roses can compare 
with it at that late season. It is a most 
vigorous grower, and stands hard pruning 
into the bargain, which it must have, in our 
cose, to keep it within bounds. The shoots 
require to be pegged down in July, or quite 
early in August—not too closely to the 
ground, but horizontally enough to cause the 
said shoots to throw out other growths, 
which, later, will carry grand heads of bloom 
with a delicious scent, a feature that makes 
a Rose doubly valuable; in fact, a Rose 
without a sweet smell has not any charm for 
me, unless of the Rambler, Polyantha, or 
Wichuraiana type.—J. Maynk, Jiirton. 

R 086 Mme. Leon Pain. —This Rose has this 
year been particularly good. A Rose remi¬ 
niscent of Mme. Abel Chatenay, it is yet 
very distinct, there being quite an apricot hue 
about its buds and half open flowers which 
makes a delightful combination blended with 
the lovelv rosy-pink and blush-white reflexed 
edges, l’lie form is very good; the floweis 
are not large, but freely produced. Having 
Caroline Testout as its seed parent, the 
growth may be relied upon for vigour, and 
the pollen parent, Souvenir de Catherine 
Guillot, has bestowed not only the exquisite 
apricot tint, but also imparted some of its 
wondrous colouring of foliage which dis¬ 
tinguishes this variety from many of the Tea 
Roses.—W. X. 

R 088 La Tosoa. —The vigour of this Rose 
should ensure it popular favour. It is not a 
climbing Rose, but forms a huge bush some 
4 feet to 5 feet high, and nearly as much 
through. It should not be pruned hard, but 
sufficient to keep the plants in a youthful 
condition. La Tosca is wonderfully like 
Viscountess Folkestone in tint, and a near 
approach to Pharisaer, but the blooms of 
both these are far superior in quality, al¬ 
though neither will send up such sucker-like 
shoots crowned with such great heads of buds 
as La Tosca. The silvery blush Roses are 
lovely. I would not recommend La Tosca to 
anyone wishing for a fine individual Rose, for 
it possesses very little form, and is wonder¬ 
fully thin in blossom-scarcely more than 
semi-double—yet it has many admirers.— 
Rosa. 

Rose Cenaral Maoarthur. —I have been 
much pleased with the behaviour of this Rose 
this season, and it certainly promises to be a 
most useful red Hybrid *Tea, and sweetly 
scented. A Rose somewhat brighter in colour 
than General Jacqueminot, it yet possesses 
greater freedom of flowering, especially in the 
autumn. I do not mean to say I should grow' 
it in preference to the old favourite named, for 
it does not compare with that sort ill quality 
of blossom, but it sends up fine autumnal 
shoots, so useful a feature of the Hybrid 
Teas, which carry splendid clusters of bloom. 
The neatly-shaped buds are of a very bright, 
glowing red colour, with just a suspicion of 
purple, but not enough to mar its general ap¬ 
pearance. Until raisers give us better reds 
this Rose will be valued, for it has a better 
constitution than Liberty, although scarcely 
comparable with that splendid sort in beauty 
of blossom and richness of colour. If we 
could but get a Rose of the richness of colour 
of Victor Hugo on a plant of the Caroline 
Testout type, what a boon it would be !— 
E. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.- The bindinp covers 
(price Is. Cd. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3Jd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2*. for the two. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM3. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

From this time onward bud retaining and 
the proper development of the same require 
the closest attention. At this time many late 
crown-buds are developing on plants of the 
Japanese varieties, and these should be re¬ 
tained as speedily as possible, so that what¬ 
ever time now’ remains for the ripening may 
be taken full advantage of. In the immediate 
future, even if they have not already shown 
themselves, many of the incurved varieties 
will be developing their buds quite freely. In 
the old days it was the custom to retain buds 
of the type of incurved flowers that then 
found favour during the last few days of 
August and the first week in September, the 
latter period generally being recognised as 
the most desirable date at W’hich to retain 
the buds of this type of flower. The race of 
incurved Chrysanthemums that has now be¬ 
come 'popular possesses many traits that are 
altogether different from those of the old 
Chinese globular flower of the past. On late 
crown buds or on terminal buds this new type 
of the incurved flower opens very kindly, and 
flowers of splendid depth and substance are 
obtained, whereas had they been retained at 
an earlier period the chances are they would 
have been rough in character, uneven in 
build, and more like the Japanese flowers 
than anything else. It is essential that this 
new type of incurved flower be secured from 
late crown buds or early terminal buds. Once 
they are retained every effort should be made 
to keep them moving. On no account must 
the incurved varieties suffer a check. Neglect 
in watering when the weather is hot and dry 
is not seldom seen in a flower of a rough char¬ 
acter. Plants that have not up to the present 
shown a disposition to develop their buds 
should be kept somewhat dry at the roots, but 
not to such an extent as to cause them to 
suffer in any way. Keep them what is gener¬ 
ally termed “on the dry side ’’—that is to say, 
"usfc sufficiently moist to supply their abso- 
ute needs, and no more. 

The buds of the decorative varieties are 
now’ developing very satisfactorily, and in 
large numbers, too. Large flowers may be 
had from a crown-bud selection, and these 
may be retained on the plants to the number 
of from six to a dozen. Better results, how¬ 
ever, are to be obtained from a terminal bud 
selection, and for this purpose the plants 
should be grown on to the termination of 
their growth, at which point the terminal 
buds will appear in clusters. The grower 
must determine for himself how many buds of 
this kind he will retain. Should he desire a 
free display of blossoms in interesting sprays, 
he will let the whole of the buds develop, but 
should he desire a less free display of rather 
larger blossoms, they should be slightly 
thinned out. The best results are to be ob¬ 
tained from plants on which three buds are 
allowed to develop on each shoot, removing 
the superfluous buds in such a way that the 
three buds which are retained stand out dis¬ 
tinct the one from the other. In this way 
beautiful sprays of really handsome flowers 
may be had. 

Feeding must be attended to now. When¬ 
ever water is given, either soot-water or 
manure-water should be used, but never so 
strong as to cause the plants to suffer. Weak 
doses, and often, are far better. Take care, 
however, to thoroughly saturate the ball of 
soil so that the roots are able to absorb as 
much of the soluble manure as possible. 
Keep the growths tied in an upright position. 
By this means the buds are induced to open, 
evenly, and as a consequence the flowers 
assume an even form, which it is not possible 
to get when the growths are left untied, or 
not tied uprightly. This is a small detail, 
hut one of importance where really pretty 
flowers are desired. 

The attention that was recommended for 
the decorative sorts should also l>e given to 
the Pompons and singles. The singles are an 
increasingly important type of the flower, and 
never look better than when the clusters of 
buds are partially thinned. Give the plants 
a good open space, so that they may be 
able to take full advantage of sun and air. 
These are important factors in the healthy 


development of the plant, and special pains 
must be taken to remove the plants from 
under trees or from any position where sun 
and air cannot well plav their important part. 

Keep the surface soil free from weeds, and 
remove them immediately they are seen, no 
matter how small. If left undisturbed for a 
week or so, they begin to assume proportions 
that make them harmful to the plants. 

E. G. 


MINIATURE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Where plants of Chrysanthemums in flower 
in small pots are required for filling vases for 
the rooms or for low side stages of the con¬ 
servatory, or even the amateur’s greenhouse, 
no time should be lost in preparing the neces¬ 
sary stock of cuttings if the best results arc to 
be obtained. Useful little plants, each 
measuring from 8 inches to 15 inches high 
and carrying one bloom about 5 inches across, 
may be grow’n in 31-inch pots. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums grown in this manner are not seen 
nearly so often as their merits deserve. Little 
trouble is required to have them as described 
if a few simple instructions are carried out 
and the varieties with short peduncles 
selected for the purpose. Some sorts are so 
weak in the peduncles as not to be able to 
support their own flowers in an upright man¬ 
ner. Now is a good time to insert cuttings, 
which should be about 4 inches long, and may 
either be formed of extreme points of the 
main shoots which have been cultivated with 
the idea of producing one larg** flower to each 
stem, or by growing a .sufficient number of 
plants in any spare piece of ground out-of- 
doors for the production solely of cuttings for 
these dwarf plants. It often happens at this 
time of the year where a large collection of 
plants is grown on the large bloom method 
that the tops of some plants become broken 
from heavy rains, winds, or other accidents. 
Cuttings formed of these answer well ; but it 
must be borne in mind that none but leading 
rowths are of any use ; side shoots will not 
evelop a bloom worthy of the little trouble 
incurred. Insert the cuttings singly in pots 
inches in diameter, removing only the bot¬ 
tom leaf from each cutting ; all other foliage 
should hi preserved, as much of the beauty 
of the plant when growing or in flower is 
lost by having defective foliage. It can be 
easily preserved with careful cultivation in 
the first stages of growth. Plunge the pots 
in a gentle hotbed, shading them from bright 
sun. so that the leaves do not flag at all 
seriously. Syringe the foliage every after¬ 
noon on bright days, and by keeping the 
frame nearly close, root# will* be formed in 
about a month, when more air should be 
gradually admitted, increasing the supply 
until the plants will bear full exposure with¬ 
out flagging. Much depends upon how the 
plants are treated in their early stages, 
whether they are dwarf when in flower or 
not. If they are drawn up weakly by over¬ 
crowding or insufficiency of air, the growth is 
weakened, the leaves are Rmall, and the 
blooms correspondingly small also. When 
the plants will bear full exposure, remove 
them from the frame to a shelf in the green¬ 
house close to the glass where they will have 
light, air, and space. As soon as the pots 
are full of roots, transfer the plants to 
31-inch, or even 41-inch, pot#, if large blooms 
are wished for and the varieties be naturally 
large. To the soil add a small portion of dis¬ 
solved bones or any artificial manure which 
is recommended, choosing that which acts 
quickly, as the time for the plants to grow 
and flower is short. When the pots are w'ell 
filled with roots, occasional waterings of some 
stimulant to assist in developing the blooms 
should be given. The blooms should be re¬ 
stricted to one on ench stem, removing all 
other buds and side growths as fast as they 
appear. Mildew often attacks the Reaves of 
these plants when they are kept close in the 
frame during the time roots are being formed, 
and spoils the appearance of the plants if 
allowed to spread unchecked. Abundance of 
light, air. and water is all that is needed from 
the last stage of growth until the flowers are 
expanded. When the foundation ha# been 
well laid-that is. stout cuttings carefully 
struck, w’ell watered, and kept clean—it is 
surprising what large, deeply formed blooms 
will be developed upon these little plants. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

IIELICHRYSUM ROSMARINIFOLIUM 
(SYN. OZOTHAMNUS ROSMARINI- 
FOLIUS). 

Though not so well known as its relative, 
the New Zealand Olearia Haasti. and scarcely 
so showy when in bloom, this Australian 


favourable conditions. Where it can be 
grown in the open air it is certainly a useful 
and ornamental plant. The sprays make a 
very natural white wreath, and if the 
branches are cut just when the bloom is at 
perfection, put away in large, air-tight paper 
bags, and suspended in a dry room, they will 
be as white at the Christinas following as 
when cut. They are also useful for winter 


Hdichrysum rosmarinifolium in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, Surrey. 


composite is a valuable flowering shrub, and 
one that lasts a long time in bloom. It forms 
a dense twiggy bush with narrow leaves a 
good deal resembling those of Rosemary, and 
lias small white Aster-like blossoms, borne in 
such profusion, that the whole plant is, when 
in bloom, quite a mass of white. It is fairly 
hardy in this country, and does pretty well 
even in hot and sandy soils, but, of course, is 
seen to the greatest advantage under more 


decoration in the house, if mixed with dried 
Grasses or the plumes of the Pampas Grass. 
It blooms about July, and though it does not 
ripen seed here, it can be propagated readily 
enough from cuttings taken during the sum¬ 
mer months just as the current season’s 
shoots acquire somewhat of a woody texture. 
The cuttings must be made entirely of the 
young shoots and the leaves at the base hav¬ 
ing been removed, they should be dibbled into 


pots of light sandy soil pressed down firmly. 
After all is finished and a good watering 
given, the cuttings must be placed in a close 
frame and kept well shaded from sunshine till 
rooted. 

NOTES AND liEPLIES. 

Treatment of Guelder Hose — I have two 
standard trees of Guelder Kose, which were in flower 
last September, 'they have been in 
the greenhouse ever since. When 
should they be put out, and what 
aspect do they prefer? Will they 
need pruning and any special soil?— 
K. 1*. E. 

[The Guelder Rose is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and the probability 
is that as yours have been kept 
in the greenhouse up till now 
they will be in a very weak 
state, and not likely to flower 
much next spring. YVe should 
advise you to plant them out at 
once in a south or west aspect, 
and not prune them in any way. 
Then, next spring, if there are 
no flower-buds, cut them back 
to good eyes, and if they do 
flower, pruning should be 
carried out directly the blossoms 
are past.] 

Blue Hydrangeas — I would be 
Rlad to know whether crystals of pro¬ 
tosulphate of iron, as used in photo¬ 
graphy for developing, would be right 
for turning Hydrangeas blue? And, if 
so, what strength of iron can he used, 
as a photographer at Hamburg, 
where blue Hydrangeas are a specialty 
of the place, once told the writer 
that he watered his Hydrangeas with 
old developer?—L. K. 

[Wo have no experience of the 
particular material to which you 
refer, and would suggest that 
you experiment with a plant or 
two. In some instances the ordi¬ 
nary sulphate of iron does not 
give the desired results.] 

Pruning white Jasmine. — I 

have a large white Jasmine creeping 
well over a wall round my garden, 
facing west. It is now overgrown and 
full of young shoots and branches. 
Shall 1 prune stem well back the end 
of September or train to the wall 
again? They look so untidy, and 1 
am quite a novice, and do not wish to 
spoil the tree.— Doris. 

[You may remove much of the 
old wood of the Jessamine in 
September, or later, and train 
in the younger branches to fill 
up the gaps. It were better 
that such pruning be done 
periodically—say, each year—to 
prevent the overcrowding so fre¬ 
quently seen.] 

Transplanting evergreen- 
trees. —My opinion is that the 
best season for moving ever¬ 
greens depends somewhat on 
their size, age, and the distance 
to which they have to be moved, 
but, as a rule, I am in favour of 
autumn planting. From the 
first week in August to the 
second in October is a much 
longer time during which ever¬ 
greens of all kinds can be safely 
moved than that available in 
spring, with the still further ad¬ 
vantage that the autumn-moved 
plants require no after attention 
in watering the following sum¬ 
mer, such as is necessary in dry 
weather with spring - moved 
plants, even if they get well 
over the ordeal of transplanting. 
When plants moved in spring in 
any considerable quantities have 
to be taken any distance by rail 
in the hot, dry weather that often 
prevails at that time, frequently necessitating 
their being out of the ground for a week, they 
seldom come off without a check that throws 
them into a stunted state which takes two or 
three years to get out of. \\ 7 ith small, ordi¬ 
nary nursery stock, when in a right state for 
removal by sufficiently frequent transplant 
ing, where the quantities to be got through 
are not too great to admit of their removal 
within the short time available, spring will 
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answer w. 11 enough ; I>ut even these will do 
just as well if moved within the much longer 
period in autumn, admitting of their making 
some roots after planting, when they are safe 
from any weather, no matter how s: v:*re. It 
is all very well to recommend the planting of 
Hollies and other evergreens just as they are 
breaking into growth in spring where only 
a limited number of small or ordinary-sized 
plants has to be moved ; but where large 
quantities have to he transplanted, and often 
conveyed considerable distances, it is impos¬ 
sible to get the work done in the time during 
which the plants are in the required state to 
move. For one eveigreen that dies after re¬ 
moval before November there are twenty 
that go ofF or are rendered useless by removal 
in spring.—T. 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


ANNUALS AT READING. 
Nothin.;, perhaps, could afford the gardener 
- be he amateur or professional -so much 
pleasure during the early summer-time as a 
visit to the seed trial flower farms of the 
Messrs. Sutton ami Sons, Reading, where 
many acres are devoted to the testing of the 
almost endless array of flowering plants that 
are to he found grouped as hardy or half- 
hardy annual;. This year the Messrs. Sutton 
have accorded the Sweet IVa considerable 
prominence, and a plot of land some 2$ acres 
in extent is devoted to it. Of the Sweet Pea 
alone the trial embraces upwards of 450 varie¬ 
ties, or. at least, names, while the rows, if 
planted in an extend d line would reach to 
2 J , miles. It is, perhaps, one of the most com¬ 
plete and exhaustive trials of the flower ever 
got together, and is rendered necessary by 
the continued influx of novelti ■*. What is 
true and liecessaiy in a single item is true of 
the whole, and some sixty acres are devoted 
to flower and vegetable seed tests. At Read¬ 
ing the test is a severe one indeed, and travel¬ 
lers by the Great Western Railway who see 
the rich colour displays in passing the 
grounds would he not a little surprised could 
they realise the exc eeding stony nature, of the 
soil and its poor quality generally. There is 
considerable consolation in this, however, 
and visitors who see these fine colour masses 
need have no fear as to the result when the 
same things are grown in rich r giound or 
deeper soil. 

As regards the Sweet lVa tiials, the varie¬ 
ties of one colour from all sources are 
arranged in short, convenient rows, side by 
side, and in this way the merits of each, its 
fineness to stock and other items of import¬ 
ance, art* quicklv apparent. In this way we 
see every shade in scarlet, pink, c ream, blue, 
white, and so forth, while valnahl * informa¬ 
tion is forthcoming in not a few instances 
when* a certain vaiietv mav exist under 
several names. Tlieie is nothing, perhaps, 
more disappointing to tin* amateur than this 
duplicate naming, and minimising the possi¬ 
bility of such hapoening is, doubtless, of tin* 
utmost value to tin* public. The display, as 
seen in the heyday of its beautv. was exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful, tin* endless varieties well-nigh 
bewildering. Quite one of the most charm¬ 
ing of Messrs. Sutton’s novelties for this sea¬ 
son is Our Queen, a flower of the true Spencer 
tvpe, coloured pale pink on a cream ground. 
Of pure white varieties we selected the giant- 
flowered White and Nora Unw in, the latter the 
Countess Spencer form of Dorothy Eckford. 
We regard these two as the highest type of 
perfection in white varieties, free flowering, 
strong in spike, and vigorous withal. Tin* 
pink flowered kinds are noi only pleasing to 
the eye, hut immensely popular with all 
classes, and in Queen of Rinks we have a 
refined beauty that is a great charm. Bolton’s 
Rink. Orange Rriin c. Miss Willmott, Princess 
Beatrice, Hemy E.kfonl, are all valuable 
kinds of deeper shades of pink, or bordering 
on orange in some instances. In the more 
delicate blush-pink varieties. Countess Spoil 
oer. Countess of Aberdeen, Gladys Unwin, 
Mrs. Alfred Watkins, and Dainty, are excel 
le»r<. In cream or yellow Mrs. Collier, Prim- 
rnse Queen, and Golden Gleam are a good 
sot. The deep red and scarlet shades are a 
ruther strong class, but such as Brilliant 


Scarlet, King Edward, John Ingman, Helen 
Lewis, and Her Majesty stand out conspicu¬ 
ous. In viewing the John Ingman group, or, 
rather, the colours or varieties near to it, 
evidence was afforded of the desire to reduce 
the endless list of names, and such as George 
Herbert, E. J. Castle, Rosy Morn, Rosie 
Sydenham, and others, if not absolutely 
identical with it, are certainly too near to 
hear distinctive names, and are not wanted in 
the same garden. In pale blue and kindred 
shades we take Flora Norton, Mrs. G. Hig- 
ginson, jun., a delicate shade of French-grey, 
Emily Eckford, Lady Grisel Hamilton, Coun¬ 
tess of Radnor, and Mrs. Walter Wright, as 
the best ; while in those of deeper blue. Cap¬ 
tain of the Blues and Navv Blue are excellent. 
Butterfly is a pure white-flowered variety, 
having a border or edge rf lavender-blue, 
while Brilliant Blue is rich and deep in 
colour, and of the finest form. At the pre¬ 
sent time there would appear a tendency 
among the raisers of new varieties of the 
Sweet Pea to work upon the Countess Spen¬ 
cer type of flower, which has waved or un¬ 
dulated standards, and there is every reason 
to believe that before many yenrs this type 
of flower will be found in all the leading 
shades of colour. Personally, we have a 
strong attachment to the plain, oval standard. 
We believe, moreover, that there is room 
enough in our gardens for both types. In 
certain directions, too. there is an open field 
for the hybridist, and the scarlet flowered kind 
that will not burn in strong sunlight has yet 
to be raised or introduced. Some varieties 
as. r.g ., Scarlet Gem, burn very badly. Then, 
again, there is, as yet no good yellow-flowered 
variety of Sweet Pea, and the raiser of a good 
canary-yellow flowered kind will not have 
lived in vain. At present, the so-called “yel¬ 
lows” resolve themselves into huff-cream, or 
the ’ alest of pale primrose, and a few more 
decades will, probably, elapse before a clear 
yellow is seen. Quite of an instructive char¬ 
acter was the trial of assorted colour mix¬ 
tures, a certain proportion of seeds of certain 
colours on'# being used. In this way salmon- 
pink and scarlet, cream and maroon, rose and 
pale blue, pink-yellow and salmon, and the 
red, white, and blue were seen growing to¬ 
gether. These are definite mixtures of the 
firm’s colour-strain, and, therefore, represent 
the best types of their respective colours. It 
is most helpful to those who prefer mixtures 
for cutting from and Tor decoration. 

In other directions gay masses of colour 
were seen on every hand. It may be the rich 
blue of Nemophila insign is or Phacelia cam 
jianularia or the dazzling Nasturtium in 
richest scarlet or yellow or kindred shade, or 
the more brilliant Liniirn graudiflorum rubrinn 
with a grace and beautv all its mvn 4 The 
rich and varied display of Godetias alone was 
worth going to see, and rarely have the varie¬ 
ties appeared in such perfection. Dwarf and 
tall kinds in crimson, scarlet, rose, white, 
and other shades of colour are of the highest 
value in the flower garden, and flower long 
and profusely. Some of the double-flowered 
rose and pink varieties are very beautiful in 
the out state. The Stocks formed another 
unique item, and the fine hushes of these 
popular and fragrant flowering plants, 
crowded with handsome spikes of blossoms, 
certainly gave one the impression that the 
poor, stonv soil in which the plants were 
growing was better suited to them than the 
richer garden soils. Very effective, too, were 
the varied strains of the Snapdragon and the 
annual Chrysanthemums, of which latter the 
forms of C. carinatum and the much-improved 
varieties of C. segetum, as, Morning Star 
and Evening Star, and an improved variety 
of the first named call for special mention. 
Asters, naturally, were in strong force, and 
a large quarter of seedling Carnations should, 
by the great size of the plants and the high 
percentage of double flowers, afford the most 
conclusive proof of their decorative value for 
the garden. These seedling Carnations were 
simply sheaves of blossoms and buds, and, as 
such, capable of maintaining a display for 
weeks in succession. When it is remembered 
that a single packet of seeds will produce 
several dozens of plants, it is the more re¬ 
markable that such things do not receive 
greater attention from the amateur than is 
now apparent. E. H. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Violets.— In April last I planted 
rooted cuttings (taken lust September) of Czar ami 
La France, and these by June were large plants, but 
in July 1 noticed a large number of imperfect flowers 
springing from the axils of leaves on runners 
(although these were pinched back), the flower-stems 
lying on the ground, and in many cases seed-pods 
with seeds in them had developed, even under the soil. 
Even seedlings sown in March, and now large 
plants, are sending out long runners, and from these 
1 notice flower-buds. Please let me know if the 
plants should Ik* cut back to a single crown to pre¬ 
vent flower-buds forming? I find it most difficult 
with strong plants to coniine them to a single 
crown, as their runners seem to spring from the root 
and run underground. Is this production of imma¬ 
ture and imperfect flowers due to using cuttings 
rooted in autumn, and would it be better to use 
divisions of the old plant ill April? As 1 have about 
2 f>0 plants, it is almost impossible to keep flower- 
buds picked otf until autumn, and I feel sure there 
is something wrong in n»j method of growing.— Dale 
Cropt. 

[It is not at all necessary to reduce the 
plants to a single crown ; indeed, a solitary 
runner crown employed as a cutting will fre¬ 
quently produce many crowns before the plant 
is six months old. It is important, however, 
to remove the runners that are formed, and 
which, extending beyond the leaf area of the 
plant, will materially rob the central crown 
tuft. It is by concentrating all the possible 
energies of the plant on the central tuft that 
a good flowering can he usually depended 
upon during the winter months. September- 
rooted cuttings, if planted out in good 
ground in April, require little beyond the 
keeping of the ground free from weeds and 
the suppression of the runners as these are 
produced. The runners may be nipped off by 
hand- that is, with finger and thumb, or by 
using a pair of scissors. Any intelligent lad 
could do this, if shown. Where the plants 
are kept freely growing the flower-buds do 
not usually appear unduly early, but, in your 
case, this would appear to be so. In such a 
case the early buds would he better removed. 
You cannot employ anything so suitable as 
cuttings, and divided plants are, of all things, 
calculated to he more troublesome in runner 
produc tion. If this early development of the 
plant is usual in your locality, you may escape 
this seemingly troublesome enrly-flower pro¬ 
duction by deferring the rooting of the cut¬ 
tings. Try rooting or inserting the cuttings 
in December another year. We know quite 
well that the double Comte tie Brazza, The 
Czar, and others are capable of these early 
flower displays, if too early propagated, and 
should advise a later date for propagation in 
future. The small, unflowered crown of the 
runner is much the best to employ, and if, in 
your case, the flowers are not valued during 
.September or October, your only remedy is in 
a later propagation. The fact that you em¬ 
ployed cuttings at all has nothing whatever 
to do with the imperfect flowers to which you 
refer.] 

Plants In wood —Would you kindly tell me 
what plants would grow, on ponrish soil, in a 
sheltered position, in a wood? There is plenty of 
light ami air, though it is a spot very much shaded 
from the south. Bulhs, Foxgloves, and Poppies 
would. 1 suppose, do well, hut 1 would also like some 
higger things. Would Orange Lilies or Martagon 
Lilies do in the shade in poorish soil? I would like 
to have also tall, effective flowering plants or shrubs. 
-Muriel. 

[What you may really plant with the possi¬ 
bility of success depends not a little on the 
position and the way in which the planting 
is clone. We may say, however, that we have 
grown the shrubby Spiraeas, Deutzias, Mock 
Orange. Weigelas, Rhododendrons, Ribes, 
and other things quite well in a wood of an 
extensive character by grouping them here 
and there, nnd affording a little more light 
or better soil if occasion necessitated. In 
just the same way you might make a splendid 
home for such Lilies as purdalinum, 6 feet 
to 7 feet high ; auratuni platyphyllum. gigan- 
teum, (5 feet to 10 feet high at flowering time ; 
candidum, testaceum, Browni kmeanthum, 
eroceum, the many forms of umhellatuin. 
Martagon. and others. Some of the Bam¬ 
boos, the large and ornamental forms of Rhu¬ 
barb, Polygonum Bnldsthuanieuin, for ram¬ 
bling among the Hazels or similar things, 
growing « n a rustic polo or nscending a dead 
Fir-tree, would he most valuable. For spring¬ 
flowering. plant freelv of the Crown Im¬ 
perials in yellow and bronze, the taller Daf¬ 
fodils, as Sir Watkin, and other ineompara- 
bilis kinds. Foxgloves, Evening Primrose, 
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Lythrum Knlicaria roseiun. Epilohiuni liiisu- ! 
turn, and Honesty are other things that arc- 
very showy and beautiful in their way, and do 
much to preserve a succession of bloom. The 
common Gorse is also valuable in such 
places.] 

Tufted Pansie3 living - I <IkuM ho much 
obliged it you would tell rnc how it is so many of 
my Tufted Pansies ha\e this year died oil : 'i hey 
turn brown, and then when pulled up are found with 
out root. Is it the win-worm, and, if so. how can 
I get rid of it? In the places where Tufted Pansies 
have not been planted before they have done well. 
Is it, therefore, a good plan to change the places 
each year? Can I do anything tins autumn to rid 
the soil of the wireworm?— Mrs. H\rr\.\\ 

[In many instances the plants fall a prey to 
wireworm. while in other instances it is the I 


digging this in early in the spring. The free 
use of soot may be made to answer the same 
purpose, this being sufficient, in many in¬ 
stances, to eradicate the evil. Any ground in 
which Pansies have been growing for two or 
three seasons seems to get what is known as 
“Pansy-sick,” the plants dying off one after 
Hie oilier in the beds without there being the 
faintest trace of an attack of any insect. 
Those who grow Tufted Pansies on a large 
scale invariably change [he position of the 
plants each year. Your Lilium candidum, 
judging from what you say, has evidently 
fallen a prey to the disease which has, in re¬ 
cent years, caused the loss of so many 
flourishing groups throughout the country.] 



1 1 is buehariea in a Sumy garden. 


result of the depredations of tin* leather- 
jacket grub. Either one of these evils is bad 
enough in itself, hut tin* two in combination 
may cause immense mischief. The plants, 
front your description, appear to be allotted 
by both the wireworm and the leather-jacket 
grub. The soil should he turned over and left 
in a rough condition during the winter, os hv 
these means the frost should get well into the 
soil and thoroughly pulverise it. Any insects 
in the soil would then have little chance of 
surviving such treatment. Jf the garden is 
much infested with these pests, still more 
drastic measures are necessary. A layer of 
gas-lime may be spread over the soil in the 
autumn and left thus throughout the winter. 


Difficulties with Heucheras La t year seeds 
of all varieties of Heut-lu-ras, sown in pans in June 
and put in eold frame, germinated fnely. This year, 
under exactly the same conditions, seeds from same 
linn have not germinated at all. Will you kindly 
let me know if Hetichera; require more heat than we 
have been favoured with tins year or do they re,- 
quire any special foil or treatment? I notice one 
(ii-rnian firm ad\ ises Heiieheraa to he sown in autumn, 
which rut her tends to prove they want cool treat¬ 
ment. l’lease also let me know if last year’s plants 
can be divided, and when this should he done to en¬ 
sure a strong flowc ring next year?— Dale Croft. 

[The seeds of these plants, if of good quality, 
vegetate quite freely under cold-frame treat¬ 
ment. and artificial heat is not (o be recom¬ 
mended. Any soil of a very sandy nature will 
do quite well, and the seeds should be covered 


very lightly With the soil. It frequently hap¬ 
pens when the seeds are a year old, or rather 
more, that they lie dormant for a whole year 
after sowing. A good plan to follow with 
many perennials ripening their seeds in late 
summer is to sow them either as soon ns ripe 
or during the ensuing winter. In such cir¬ 
cumstances, the seedlings may be expected to 
appear in the spring ensuing. The question 
of dividing the seedlings depends entirely 
upon the individual progress of the plants, 
and of this von must be the better judge. It 
would be unwise to attempt to divide tlu* 
seedlings before they hail flowered a second 
time, and not always in the second year is it 
1 possible to speak of the merits or otherwise 
of any plant. Equally unwise would it be to 
increase any one of the seedlings by reason 
of its free growth, ns not infrequently the 
better kinds are the slowest in reaching the 
mature flowering stage. March and Apri 1 are 
the best months for dividing and replanting 
such things.] 


IRIS BUCHARICA. 

Tiie Iris which is represented in the illustra¬ 
tion to-day is certainly one of the most charm¬ 
ing of a very delightful and, for the most part, 
easily-grown set. Though but recently intro 
duced, it was, 1 believe, one of the best novel¬ 
ties of the early part of 1902, when it received 
a first-class certificate from the floral com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society — 
its popularity was assured from the .very first, 
nor are there any signs of such popularity 
waning. A member of tlr* Juno section of the 
great Iris family. I. buehariea lias for its com¬ 
panions the equally beautiful and well-known 
I. orchioides, from which it differs chiefly in 
its nearly sessile flowers, which are also of a 
lighter tone of colour. Indeed, and for 
general purposes T. orchioides may be re¬ 
garded as the typical form of the set with 
which we are more concerned to-day. 

Iris buchakica was first introduced into 
cultivation by Messrs. C. G. Van Tubergen. 
of Haarlem. Of the general character of the 
plant the illustration affords ample proof. Of 
erect habit of growth, attaining to a foot or 
lf> inches in height, amply furnished with ils 
rich, lustrous-green arching and slightly un¬ 
dulated leaves, the blossoms are freely pro 
due d in the axils of the leaves, and in strong 
specimens a succession of the flowers is kept 
up for some time. The predominant colours 
are the pure white of the upper portion of the 
flower and the rich golden-yellow colour of the 
falls and crest, a few dark purple lines 
spreading therefrom. The species . conics 
from Eastern Bokhara, where it is found on 
mountain slopes at 5.000 feet or 6,000 feet 
altitude. 

I. ORCHIOIDES, probably tli * best. or. at 
least, one of the most satisfactory, of the set. 
differs but slightly from the above. Its yel¬ 
low-coloured blossoms are highly ornamental. 
The flowers are more stalked than in 1. 
buehariea, and rich yellow in colour, a bright 
orange coloured ridge appearing on the blade 
of the falls. I. o. ccerula has pale blue or 
lavender-coloured flowers, with a similar tone 
about the falls. Both forms are found in 
Bokhara and in Western Turkestan. 

I. Warleyensis. — A very beautiful addi¬ 
tion to the group, and for which all lovers of 
Irises are indebted to Messrs. Van Tubergen, 
who introduced the plant in 1901. The pre- 
S3nt plant most nearly resembles I. orchioid s 
eoerulea in general habit and flowering. In 
the colouring of the flowers, however, it is 
distinct from all. The predominant colour 
shade is either pale violet or deep violet to 
purple, relieved by the orange colour in the 
front of the crest. Native of Eastern Bnk 
barn, in the same district ns I. buehariea. 
Other species of note belonging to this group 
include I. Willmottiana, with lavender or pale 
purple-coloured blossoms; I. caucasiea, 1. 
Tubergeniana, etc. These nre of a dwnrfer 
growth, and, from a garden point of view, 
decidedly less ornamental. 

All the species are quite hardy, and succeed 
well in very sandy loam and leaf-mould in a 
perfectly-drained position. A chief require¬ 
ment of the group is an abundance of root 
moisture throughout the growing season. 
Where a warm, will-drained border exists, 
this will suit the plants admirably. In dis- 
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tricts where heavy clay soils obtain, a special 
soil mixture should be afforded these plants, 
and in such the addition of old mortar will be 
found beneficial. In the rock garden or the 
alpine-house the varieties first named will 
always afford a special attraction. When 
grown for the latter purpose, it will be found 
best if the bulbs are planted in the early 
autumn and plunged in ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse till growth has commenced, when 
the pans or pots may be removed to the cold- 
house or frame. The flowering period is 
March-April. E. H. Jenkins. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. * 

Fungus on Bose-leaves. — I enclose a leaf of one 
of my Hoses, covered with this disease, which in a 
very short time seems to kill the whole plant. 
Would you kindly tell me what I can do to prevent 
it spreading? The Roses grow in a border by them¬ 
selves, with Mignonette. The soil is very sandy, and 
has to be entirely made up to grow anything. We 
are close to the sea, and get a great deal of wind.— 
K. M. B. 

[Your Roses are attacked by the Rose-rust 
fungus (Pragmidium subcorticurn). Collect 
and burn all the fallen leaves, and before the 
buds allow any signs of opening next spring, 
thoroughly drench the plants and spray the 
surrounding soil with 2 oz. of sulphate of 
copper dissolved in three gallons of water. 
If the disease makes its appearance next 
year, at once spray with dilute Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture or an amnioniated carbonate of copper 
solution. See reply to “L. H. G.”] 

Bose foliage unhealthy. — I enclose some leaves 
off my Rose-trees, and would he much obliged if you 
could tell me what is the disease they are affected w ith, 
and if there is any cure for same? Every June, just 
as the trees are coming into bloom, these brown 
spots appear on the leaves, which gradually turn 
yellow and fall off, some trees losing all their leaves, 
others only a few. The new leaves which appear 
with the second bloom of Hoses are never so badly 
affected. The Roses are planted in rather heavy 
soil, and get a good mulching in June to keep their 
roots damp. Some are on a wall, some in beds in 
the Glass.—L. H. G. 

[The leaves of your Roses are attacked by 
a fungus, the Rose-leaf blotch fungus (Actino- 
nema rosae). Burn the infested leaves—those 
which have fallen as well as those on the bush 
—and spray with dilute Bordeaux mixture, or 
with the following mixture : —Add half a pint 
of strong liquid ammonia to two quarts of 
water (avoid the forms which are very pun¬ 
gent as much as you can), take 1 oz. of car¬ 
bonate of copper, and make it into a paste 
with a little hot water, and dissolve it in the 
ammonia and water. Let it stand for some 
hours, occasionally stirring it. Then pour off 
all the clear blue liquid, and add twelve gal¬ 
lons of water. Spray next season with one 
of the above preparations as soon as the 
disease shows itself. If the leaves are very 
young, the fungicides should not be used of 
full strength. Spray.every ten or twelve days 
while there are any signs of the fungus.— 
G. 8. S.] 

Fungus on Violet-leaves. —Will you kindly tell 
me, through the medium of your paper, with what 
disease the Violet-leaves I send you are attacked; 
al>o, what I should do to prevent or check it?— 
Violet. 

[The Violet-leaves are badly attacked by 
the Violet smut fungus (Uroeystis viol®). It 
is almost impossible (if not quite) to effectu¬ 
ally apply any fungicide. I should pull up 
and burn any affected plants, and not plant 
Violets again in the same soil for at least a 
year. —G. 8. S.] 

Grub attacking Logan-berries.—I enclose 
specimens of grub on n Logan-berry-trce. 'I he tree 
has been planted four years, and has never been 
attacked before. It has lots of fruit on, but they dry 
up on account of the insect getting near the stem iii 
tIn* fruit. 1 might mention that grubs get into the 
fruit and do not touch the leaves or branches. 1 
should be very much obliged if you would tell me 
bow I can prevent the tree being attacked next 
year? —H. E. W. 

[The grub attacking your Logan berries is 
that of the Raspberry-beetle (Bytumus tomen- 
tosus), a common pest of Raspberries. Burn 
all primings, old canes, and any dead leaves, 
etc., which may have collected at the base of 
the canes, and when the crop is over remove 
the surface soil to the depth of 3 inches, and 
either burn or burv it deeply (not less than 
a foot), for the grubs will become chrysalids 
under the rubbish among the canes or in the 
soil near them.—G. 8. S.] 
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Injury to Willow-leaves.— Can you kindly tell 
me in your columns what the enclosed caterpillars, 
found feeding upon Willows, are?—W. G. G. 

[The leaves of your Willows are injured by 
the grubs of a small, but well-known, beetle. 

I am away from home, and, unfortunately, 
cannot remember its name, but I will let you 
know, with full particulars, next week.— 
G. S. S.] 

Grubs at roots of Apple-tree.— Kindly name the 
two grubs enclosed? They were found at the base 
of an old Apple-tree, which died about five years ago, 
and which was being grtibhed up. Were these grubs 
the cause of the tree dying?— ReaDINO. 

[The large, fat grub is that of the com¬ 
mon cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris). The 
long, narrow one is one of the wirevvorms, the 
grub of one of the click or skipjack beetles, 
belonging to the family Elatoridae, the grubs 
of most of the members of which live in de¬ 
caying wood, instead of on the roots of plants. 

I do not imagine that either was the cause of 
the decay of the tree. Both are long-lived, 
as grubs go, not coming to maturity for two 
or three years, but they would not attack 
living trees. The grubs liad gnawed your 
letter to pieces, but, fortunately, the essential 
parts were decipherable.—G. 8. S.] 
Asparagus-beetle (E. J. Phifpot Your 
Asparagus plants are attacked by the grubs 
of the Asparagus-beetle (Crioceris asparngi), 
a very common pest on this plant. We should 
at once spray the plants with one of the fol¬ 
lowing mixtures:—1 lb. of soft-soap dissolved 
in one pint of boiling water, to which add 
1 oz. of Paris green and twice its bulk of lime. 
8tir well together, and add fifteen gallons of 
water, and while using keep it stirred, as the 
Paris-green is very heavy, and will otherwise 
sink to the bottom. Or you might use the 
extract from 1 11k of Quassia chips, 10 oz. of 
soft-soap well mixed in ten gallons of soft 
water; or paraffin emulsion properly diluted. 
The beetles are about I inch long, with bluish- 
black heads, red, prominent eves, and fore- 
body of a brownish-red colour. The wing- 
cases are yellowish, with a dark central stripe 
where they join, with three dark spots cm 
either side, and they may be found when the 
Asparagus is just fit to cut, and then on all 
through the summer. The early ones should 
Be destroyed, if possible, as there are several 
broods in the year. Later on, when the 
Grass is grown up, they may be shaken from 
it into an open umbrella. 

Mulberry-tree infested with ants.—I have a 
Mulberry-tree in my garden, which had a heavy crop 
of fruit on last year. This was all damaged by 
ants, so that none of the fruit could be used. 1 
have a Rood lot of fruit this year, and the ants have 
attacked it a Rain. I would he «Iad if you could tell 
me, through your valuable gardening paper, if there 
is anything I can do to the stem, in the way of a 
dressing, to stop them? Would tar hurt the tree?— • 
W. I>. 

[If you can find the nests of the ants which 
attack your Mulberries, open them with a 
spade when the ants have retired for the 
night, and soak them with boiling water. Or 
you might stop them from ascending the tree 
by tying a sticky band round the tree in such 
a manner that the ants cannot crawl under¬ 
neath. This is not easily done in the case of 
a tree with rough bark. It will not do to 
paint, the sticky material on to the bark, as 
the tree may be injured by doing so. A band 
of 3 inches, or tiers, say, 1 foot G inches 
wide, might be put round the stem and sunk 
3 inches or so into the ground, and this should 
be coated with cart-grease, tar, or anything 
sticky. If you decide to tie on a band, take a 
strip of grease-proof paper about 2 inches 
wide and lay on it a sheet of strong paper 
coated with cart-grease or other sticky sub¬ 
stance ; then fasten them tightly round the 
stem, the grease-proof paper being next the 
tree, with two strings (top and bottom). See 
that ends of this band overlap. Examine the 
band from time to time, to make sure it re¬ 
mains sticky.— G. 8. 8.] 

The death's-head moth (M. Lm,r). The 

insect that you dug up in your garden is 
the caterpillar of the death's head moth 
(Acherontia atropos). These caterpillars, 
which are not uncommon, but. never abun¬ 
dant, are usually found feeding on the leaves 
of the Potato, but they also feed on the Jessa¬ 
mine and Nightshade. The moth is. prob¬ 
ably, our largest insect. The name death’s- 
head moth has been given it on account of a 
marking on the body just between the wings 
which much resembles a skull. The wings 


of the moth measure from 4 inches to 5 inches 
from tip to tip when they are fully extended, 
and the head and body measure quite 2 inches 
in length. The fore-wings are of a dark brown 
colour with tawny markings, the hind wings 
yellow with two dark bands, the front part of 
the body dark brown with a yellow skull¬ 
shaped mark on it, the rest of the body yellow, 
banded with black. When fully grown, the 
caterpillar buries itself in the ground and 
becomes a chrysalis, in which condition it 
remains all the winter. 

Insects on Pear-tree (G. H. /).).—Your Pear- 
leaves are attacked by the “ Pear-leaf blister mite ” 
(Eriophis piri). Pick off and burn as many of the 
infested leaves as you can, then spray the trees with 
a solution of paraffin emulsion. Next season, as soon 
as the buds begin to swell, but before they open, 
spray again, and another syringing should be given at 
the end of May.^G. S. S. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

HINTS ON TABLE DECORATION FOR 
COMPETITION. 

(Reply to “Amateur,” p. 338.) 

When going round the classes for table de¬ 
corations at shows, one frequently hears the 
remark made, “I should have liked to show 
also, had I known liovv to go about it.” It is 
for these would-be exhibitors that these hints 
are intended, in the hope that they may be 
of some assistance. 

The first thing to do after making up one’s 
mind to compete is to carefully study the 
rules laid down in the schedule—note the 
space allotted, and carefully mark the same 
out on any table at hand, arranging the 
vases, etc., thereon, in the design chosen. 
The flowers used in this preliminary arrange¬ 
ment are of no importance ; even sprigs of 
evergreens may do duty, so long as an idea 
can be gained, in the mind’s eye, of the 
grouping and general effect. This will be 
lound a great help, and will also assist in 
judging the amount of flowers and foliage re¬ 
quired, if these are to be purchased. Every¬ 
thing required should be put ready before¬ 
hand, and a tablecloth should always be 
taken, unless it is specially mentioned in the 
schedule that this will be provided; also a 
serviceable pair of secateurs (not scissors), 
as these cut wire as well as stalks. They 
should be fastened round the waist by a 
string or chain, having an aggravating knack 
of hiding themselves among the flowers. A 
few long and fairly stiff wires, to lengthen 
the centre stalks, if needful* or mend a broken 
one, should never be forgotten ; also a reel 
of bouquet wire, a small jug to fill the vases 
(the long-spouted water-cans usually provided 
at shows not being an ideal means for this 
purpose), and a cloth to wipe up any spilt 
water, etc. In case of a bowl being used as 
a centrepiece, a floral aid or glass disc, to 
assist in mounting same, must not be for¬ 
gotten, and a small handful of fresh Moss 
will also be found most useful; a little' bit 
tucked into a vase will often hold up a re¬ 
fractory bloom in a mast satisfactory man¬ 
ner. Arrive at the show in good time ; 
nothing is more disconcerting to a novice 
than being hurried. 

With regard to the flowers used, and the 
style of decorations chosen, no hard-and-fast 
rules can be laid down. Tastes differ so 
much—those of the judges as much as of the 
exhibitors. It is best to be guided by cir¬ 
cumstances, and act accordingly. Too 
crowded a style is to be avoided, lightness and 
daintiness being the chief things to he aimed 
at. A taking colour is always to be com¬ 
mended, as this is more likely to “catch the 
judge’s eye,” with favourable results. In 
some shows points are given for those exhibits 
which would show up best by artificial light, 
and when this is the case blues and mauves 
are best avoided, though charming in them¬ 
selves. 

A few combinations that may be mentioned 
as giving good effect, in their different sea¬ 
sons, are Iceland Poppies in all shades of 
Yellow from lemon to orange; Shirley 
Wppies in all shades of pink and red, com¬ 
bined with light Grasses. If picked as much 
a?i possible in the bud stage, these will last 
well. Pink Sweet Peas, with Gypsnphila (the 
annual variety, G. elegans, for choice) and 
Grasses, are also lovely; and if Roses are 
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used. Liberty and Killarney make a beautiful 
table decoration. Mrs. W. J. Grant is 
another good Rose for the purpose, and some 
lovely effects may be produced by using Ma 
Capucine and Mine. Fnlcot, combined with 
red-brown foliage. Nasturtiums and Mont- 
bretias, white Anemone japoniea, and scar¬ 
let Lobelia cardinalis arc also good mixtures, 
whilst autumn brings an endless variety of 
tinted leaves and berries, and the whole 
range of Chrysanthemums. Elaborate table 
centres should be avoided, and also a super 
abundance of trailing greenery, whilst the 
foliage used should always be of the freshest 
and brightest green obtainable. 

In conclusion, let me urge the importance 
of bringing all flowers to the show as fresh as 
possible. Competitors from a distance often 
complain that they cannot show well against 
those on the spot, but it is quite possible to 
do this if due care is exercised. The great 
thing is to give the flowers a good drink 
directly they are cut. Put them right into a 
pail of water leaves and all— not allowing 
the water to touch the blooms themselves, 
and keep them there for a couple of hours. I 


VEGETABLES. 

DEALING WITH A CLAY SOIL. 

I should he Iliad of your advice in the treatment of 
the soil in my warden? It is a very stiff clay, and 
with the constant rain we have in Glasgow it is 
always very wet and unworkable. There is sufll- 
cient natural drainage, I should think, as the garden 
is on a slope; hut notwithstanding that, the ground 
appears quite sour, and in some parts is covered 
with Moss. I thought this year of leaving as much 
as possible dug up rough in the winter, and then 
liming in spring. With one border, which has the 
hest exposure, and where the soil appears to lie espe¬ 
cially had. 1 thought of taking up all the plants and 
putting quick lime on it, and should he glad to know 
if this would he coriect? If so, when, how, and 
what quantity of lime would he applied to a garden 
of a 1 acre? The border is about 2. r > feet long by 
•> feet. If any other treatment would be better, I 
should lie glad to know of it? During the last few 
years the garden has been well dug and manured.— 
Unscow. 

[The very best thing you can do with the 
clay soil in your garden is to double dig or 
bastard trench it. This will have the effect 
of draining superfluous moisture from the 
surface, ns it will then be able to pass on 
down to the subsoil, and the top spit will, in 



Paaonics and Gyp3ophila. From a photograph by Col. F. Taylor, 10, Cobham road, Norbiton. 


Before packing, shake the moisture off them, 
and lav them in rows in a wooden or card¬ 
board dress-box. with a layer of paper in 
between each row to keep them steady. They 
should last fresh for several hours out of 
water, and stand even a long journey satis¬ 
factorily. When finally arranging them, cut 
a little off each stem, and in the case of Roses 
or other hard-wooded flowers, strip a little of 
the outside off the bottom of the stems, so 
that they may better absorb a fresh supply of 
water. Emily E. Williamson. 


j consequence—particularly if you adopt our 
advice with regard to its treatment (which 
will be mentioned later on)—be rendered 
sweeter and more adapted for plant or vege¬ 
table culture. Thoroughly working and stir¬ 
ring the subsoil also exert great influence 
on the well-being of the crops, inasmuch as 
they are then the better able to withstand 
the effects of a protracted drought owing to 
moisture being attracted to the surface, anil 
the soil being in a more aerated condition 
generally. 


I soil from becoming consolidated again. We 
have before now, when suitable materials 
have not been forthcoming, seen long litter, 
just as it is carted from the stable-yard, dug 
into and mixed with a heavy subsoil, and 
with excellent results. Whichever of the 
above-mentioned materials you elect to em¬ 
ploy should be ready to hand, so that no 
delay shall occur once the digging is started. 
As to when it should be carried out, the 
sooner the better, so that the soil can get 
settled down into place before you require 
the plot for cropping next spring. 

Regarding the top spit, which you say is 
of clay and retentive of moisture, we should 
advise you to mix a liberal dressing of finely- 
pulverised old mortar rubble or cinder-ashes 
(parsing the latter through a J inch sieve to 
free them of foreign matters) with it, and. if 
properly done, it will be impossible for tbe 
j soil to become close and adhesive again. 

I Lime rubbish is not always easy to obtain, 
but, as a rule, there is little or no difficulty 
in obtaining a supply of ashes. At any 
I rate, whichever is most convenient for you 
I should be obtained, wheeled in and spread 
evenly all over the surface prior to com 
meneing operations. All being ready, you 
should commence by marking off the ground 
into sections 3 feet wide, the full length or 
width of the plot, putting in a stake at either 
end to mark the places. This done, stretch 
a line across the plot, proceed to dig out the 
first section one spit in depth, shovelling out 
the loose particles at the bottom as well, 
and wheel the whole to the opposite end of 
the plot. If properly done, you will th°n 
have an excavation 3 feet in width and nearly 
1 foot in depth, if you insist on a nearly new 
and full sized digging spade being used. 
Before breaking or digging up the bottom 
spit—i.r.. the lowermost spit in the excava¬ 
tion—wheel in the manure or whatever you 
have provided for mixing with it. Then dig 
up and thoroughly mix the soil and manure, 
etc., together, using a fork for the purpose if 
the clay subsoil is very hard, and pulverise 
or break it up as much as possible. When 
this i« completed, you may then dig and east 
the top spit of the next section on the top 
of this, endeavouring, while doing so, to 
incorporate the ashes or mortar rubbish with 
the soil as far as possible, and continue in 
the manner described until the whole plot 
has been treated. Some three or four weeks 
before you will require the ground for plant¬ 
ing or sowing next season, level any in¬ 
equalities there may be in the surface, and 
then dig the plot with a fork, breaking the 
soil dow n as fine as possible, w hich w ill still 
further assist in the ashes and soil becoming 
more intimately mixed.] 

Onions diseased — I am rending you two Onions, 
and shall be greatly obliged if you can tell me, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, what 
they have been attacked bv, and whether there is 
any cure? I have a small garden, the soil being 
principally rather chalky. A certain amount of 
manure was put in last autumn. Up .to about a 
fortnight ago the Onions looked perfectly healthy, 
but since then the lea\es have been attacked by a 
species of blight, and in about a week they become 
quite black and brittle. I enclose two specimens— 
one just going and the other completely gone. Any 
information on the subject would be very acceptable, 
as I am not the only one who is experiencing the 
same complaint. Last year there was no sign of any 
disease, the Onions doing extremely well.—F. A. 
Buti.uk. 

[To the cold, ungeninl weather is very 
largely due the severe attack of mildew on 
your Onions. It is very common this season. 
We have heard it widely complained of, and 
the best gardeners are baffled to cure it. 
Generally it is tbe rule to advise the spraying 
of the plants with the Bordeaux mixture or 


Wil - tea d, ( V/ jitcrbury . 


Ferns in the house.— Tropical Ferns and 
Orchids will do for a short time in the house 
now, if carefully watered. Plants in baskets 
should be taken to the sink, dipped in water, 
and left for a time to drain. Once a week is 
generally often enough to do this. Ferns 
should never be exposed to hot sunshine. If 
brown scale settles on a plant it may be pos¬ 
sible to clean it with a small sponge and soap 
and water, mixed with a little paraffin, but in 
bad cases the plant had better be destroyed, 
as the insects spread to others. 



We, therefore, advise you to deal with as 
much of the total area as you can con¬ 
veniently spare in this manner now or very 
shortly, and the remainder in twelve months’ 
time. As you have well manured the top 
spit for the past ten years, you may omit 
doing so this season— i.e., on the portion 
w'hich you decide shall be trenched—but you 
should provide a sufficiency of it to give the 
subsoil a thorough good dressing, or, in lieu 
of it, you may use burnt refuse, the sweep¬ 
ings from the paths or drives, decayed vege¬ 
table matter, or what is sometimes denomi¬ 
nated the rubbish heap, coal and cinder- 
ashes, or old mortar rubble—anything, in 
fact, that will mix with and prevent the clay 


j copper sulphate and lime solution, but to be 
| efficacious that must be done tbe moment 
there are anv signs of white mould seen on 
the plants. Even then, because of the smooth 
nature and peculiar, erect form of Onion 
leaves, it is difficult to'get the mixture to ad¬ 
here. Possibly, the best way is to damp the 
plants, then to smother them where the mil¬ 
dew is first seen, with flowers of sulphur. 
This mildew, like the Potato fungus, seems 
to have come to stay. Dress a fresh piece of 
ground for Onions freely with lime and soot, 
well fork it in, then in the winter add a heavy 
dressing of manure. But specially dress any 
mildewed nlants so soon as seen with sulphur 
next year.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— It will soon bo time to 
think of housing specimen AzaDas and 
Heath*, for the weather is so very uncertain, 
and if a plant gets too much water, sonm in¬ 
jury may be done, though 1 do not think 
much harm will follow just yet. as it is not 
likely that any plants outside will get too 
much water from passing showers. The in¬ 
jury will be done by trusting too much to 
the showers doing our work, and neglecting 
the outside watering. A shower, when it 
conics daily, does not reach the bottom roots 
in a pot, as the foliage of the plant scatters 
a good deal of the water which falls from 
the clouds, and anyone trusting to it will find 
himself in difficulties, especially in th * case 
of hard-wooded plants, the best roots of 
which are often found at th'» bottom of the 
ball. Before any plant.* are placed indoor., 
for th-' winter, a thorough overhaul should 
take pine'*, the pots and plants cleaned, and, 
if necessary, the drainage o—m to. Worms 
do a good deal of damage when they get into 
the pots, especially in blocking up the drain¬ 
age. One cannot ns* lime water for worms in 
Azalea or Erica pots, as such plants do not 
thrive where there is lime in the soil; but 
worms may be taken out of pots if the plant 
is carefully turned out, r* the wornss will 
soon show themselves. Worms are poor, 
timid creatures, ami may be made to show 
themselves by thrusting a thin wire through 
the ball. Worms do so much harm in pots 
that if tli-re is a .suspicion of their pres Mice, 
some pains .should be taken to clear them 
out. Very often a tap on the pot will make 
them show themselves. Salvias, Eupa 
torium.s. and other strong rooted plants 
w liieh have been planted out, with the inten¬ 
tion of lifting them in September, (should be 
cut round with a spade to sever the 
strongest roots, and cause the production of 
fitires, which, when lifted, will lead to the 
s-ieci - sful removal. Pot off Hydrangea cut 


tings, whieh are now' well rooted. These 
will ultimately he placed in 5-inch pots and 
grown cool. Each plant will in the spring 
produce one large head of bloom. The 
Coral-plant (Erythrina Crista-galli) is an old 
plant, and when well grown, makes a very 
useful subject for the conservatory, when the 
flowering shoots are neatly staked out. After 
flowering, the shoots may be cut down to the 
base, and they may be kept through the win¬ 
ter in a moderately dry condition anywhere 
where the frost does not reach them. The 
earliest- Aehimenes and Gloxinias will now 
he going to rest, and the supply of water 
should be reduced ; and when the growth is 
ripe, lay the pots on their sides, under the 
Huge, in a cool house, and let them go to 
rest. All they want is to be kept dry and 
safe from frost. Strong bulbs of Vallota 
purpurea will now he showing flower spikes. 
l)o not hurry them; they will he safe in a 
cold frame for the present, and give weak 
liquid-manure. They may he tak-'n to the 
greenhouse shortly. Open out Cyclamens 
ami Cinerarias in cold frames, as the foliage 
must have room. Very strong plants may 
have a further shift into larger pots. 

Stove. —Among the new plants which are 
easily raised from seeds, and make useful 
flowering plants the same season, we may 
class Impatiens Holsti. It partakes some 
what of the character of Impatiens Sultani 
hut is larger and better in every way—at 
least. I think so. I sowed a packet of seeds 
in the early spring, and the plants are now- 
in flower in 5 inch pots, and will, I think, 
make useful specimens when they receive 
another shift. There is considerable variety 
in colour among the seedlings, including • ,nn -' 
crimson, scarlet, u se. and white. They lock 
as if they might be increased by euttin 
hut when seedlings can he raised so freely, 
it seems hardly necessary to propagate them 
in any other way. Eucharis Libes. which 
have been cooled down and rested, will hr 
ready to go hack to the stove as soon as 
white flowers are wanted. Liquid-manure 
will ludp them now. I do not know nuv 
plant which respond* so quickly to liquid 
manure after the resting period, when 
warmth i* given again. These plants should 
never he o\er-potted, and when moved into 
large pots, they may remain without disturb 


anee. I have seen large specimens almost 
bursting their pots, flowering most abund¬ 
antly, and kept going chiefly by weak 
stimulants. 

Little-grown fruits. When we grew 
Bananas, something like forty years ago, no 
one seemed to care for the fruit. J hey 
were, of course, grown in rather a lofty stove, 
in a bed over hot-water pipes. But gentle¬ 
men who had been out in Jamaica and other 
w-arm countries favoured them. Now the 
“boy in the street” has acquired the taste, 
and in some places the peel, like the Orange- 
peel, lias hecom ■ a danger. We could grow 
as good Bananas in this country if th 1 neces¬ 
sary warmth and moisture were supplied; 
hut, of course, it would not pay, though a 
Musa or two might he grown in tropical 
houses for the. effect of the immense Daves.; 
The old plants, or. father, the stems, die 
after fruiting; hut several strong .suckers are 
thrown up from the bottom to carry on the 
work. A strong sucker, under favourable 
conditions of warmth and moisture, will fruit 
iii about a year. The Passion-fruit (Pass! 
flora oflulis) we also grew in tin* same lions \ 
trained to wires near the roof, and very 
freely the plants fruited. l in y were planted 
out in small brick pits, where there was a 
little warmth for tlie roots. We had them 
also in a cooler house', hut. though they 
fruited freely, they were not so good, the 
skin of the fruit being very thick and not so 
much pulp. Th-’ Guava and the ('ape Goi.se- 
berry we also grew, the former in a span 
roofed house, trained near th” glass. I his, 
as most gardeners know, is an evergreen, 
with leaves somewhat similar to the foliage 
of the Orange tribe. The flowers are white, 
and are freely produced, and usually set well 
in a temperature of f;0 degrees or so. 1 lie 
Cape Gooseberry, in its growth, reminds one 
of ill- Tomato, and it will grow under the 
same conditions, either under glass or on! 
side, trained to a warm south wall. We have 
grown and used all these fruits on big party 
nights, when sein ‘ novelty was desired in 
the dessert. 

Late Crapes.— d'lie weather does not help 
much in the ripening of late Grape# tins 
reason, and the sunshine must he supple¬ 
mented with fire heat to bring them into 
condition for keeping. We have one house 
where this cannot he done, as there are no 
means of heating except by opening the doors 
of house connected therewith, and. there 
being a glass-covered corridor, we can do 
this if necessary. Last year we began cut¬ 
ting Hamburgh.* in this house without tire 
heat early in August, and Alicante about a 
mouth later. I mention this to show that 
ill a light house, built to catch th'* sunshine, 
Grapes can he grown without lire heat in the 
average season. Idris season has been a 
puzzle to most of us, and wdl, 1 fancy, cs 
tablish a record for abs -ir e of sunshine. In 
t his respect some places are more 1 a von red 
than others. 

Ripening the wood. It may he advisable 
to use a little extra fire heat in Peach-houses 
and vineries when the crop has been 
gathered, to insure the proper maturation of 
the wood, as so much depends upon this for 
next season’s crop. We can. of course, ven¬ 
tilate freely, hut warm a : r is required to 
harden and complete the ripening oT the wood 
of Grapes, Pea lies, and Figs. 

Plants in the house.— Blue and white 
Campanulas arc very effective now in any 
position where the drooping growth can have 
freedom, ddiev will do in a basket or on 
brackets. A group of Aehimene.s will he 
very effective in the room, or. in 5 inch pots, 
he used to fill auv Bamboo or wire 
flower-stand*. Being full of root', they will 
require watering daily, anil will lad some 
time. 

Outdoor garden.— Hollv hoeks now are 
usually lai-osl from seeds. becai^e seedlings 
are more robust. and are l< -* liable to 
disease; hut if anyone has anything special 
in the Hollyhock way, cuttings of the slni- 
will root now in a frame, kept close and 
shaded for a time. Single buds or eves will 
form root' in the course of ;> mouth or hi. 
and m»\ then h-- put-fed up and k pt in a 
cold frame all winter, and plant* d out in 
spring. The stems may he cut up into "ingle 


joinfs, leaving a couple of inches of stem 
below the joint to fasten the cuttings in the 
soil, and hold them steady. Prepare the 
bed of .sandy soil, with a layer of sand on 
the top. and press th * cuttings into the bed 
in lows t> inches apart and J inches apart in 
the row.s. Every cutting with a sound bud 
in the axil of the leaf will root. Cuttings of 
Pentstemorns and elnuee Antirrhinums will 
root now in a cold frame, and may remain 
in all winter, and he planted out in spring. 
Pinks of the choice varieties will be rooted 
sufficiently to plant out in beds 9 inches 
apart. If not planted soon, the hieing is not 
so perfect. Common border Pinks may be 
pulled to pieces and planted, either as edg¬ 
ing* or masses in the borders any tim ’ during 
September. A top-dressing of coot and (short 
manure forked in will be useful where Pinks 
are planted. Plant firmly, and, if dry 
weather comes, give a good soaking of water 
occasionally to keep them fresh till roots are 
forming. Plant rather de i ply. 

Fruit garden.-- Arrears of work in sum¬ 
mer pruning should he fetched up, so that 
the fruits may swell to the full size and put 
u i colour. All fruiis will he late and smaller 
than usual tips season, and every possible 
help should h-> given them. A good soaking 
of sulphate of ammonia, one ounce to the 
gallon, will ludp late Apple* and Pears, 
where the trees are carrying a full crop, but 
the crop on many trees is thin. Remove all 
surplus shoots from Raspberry s and tile 
Loganberry. The latter is being a good deal 
planted, and is more in demand. Finish 
planting Strawberries, and pot the usual 
supply for late forcing, and stand thinly on 
boards or coal ashes to keep out thp worms. 
The loam for St raw berries should he good. 
Tin* usual proportions an* two-third* loam 
and th * remainder manurial matter, includ¬ 
ing a little linin’ meal and one pound per 
bushel oT artificial plant rood. When I had 
to u e very sandv loam for this work, I 
found a gnat advantage in mixing a little 
clav with the compost. 1 lie clay was dried, 
and then broken up tin *, and mixed with the 
loam. Voting Peach trees which are making 
too imii’li wood may he checked at the root 
now hv opening a trench along the front, 
beginning 4 feet or 5 feet away from the 
stem, and working under the extremities of 
the roots, and shortening them. In some 
eases it mav be as well to wait till the 
foliage is ripe, and then lift the trees and 
replant. Lifting and shortening the ex¬ 
tremities will generally suffice. 

Vegetable garden. Linings of warm 
manure should he placed round late Melon 
and Cucumber beds where the heat has de¬ 
clined. Sow plenty of Cucumber seeds to 
have strong healthy plants to till houses for 
winter hearing. Houses should he 

thorough cleaned with snap and water be¬ 
fore planting. Mix a little vaporde with the 
soil during its preparation, if tlier* is any 
danger from wireworms or eelworm.s. At 

least half th- soil should he good, sound 
loam, and the remainder lighter stuff, such 
as leaf-mould and old manure, with a dash of 
old plaster and lame meal, the whole to he 
well incorporated. No more Rhubarb should 
be pulled for any puna*# after ties date. 
Spare liquid-manure may, with advantage, 
he given to weakly Asparagus beds. Four 
oiiuces per square yard of nitrate of soda 
will lie beneficial, and should he applied in 
showery weather. Earth up Brussels Sprouts 
and other winter greens, to support and 
strengthen the stems. Thin Turnips so that 
each plant has a square foot. Always choose 
a drv dav for earthing up Celery or Car- 
dootis. Endive and Lett nee < should he tied 
up to blanch when dry. Plant out more 
Lettuces and Endives on sooth borders. If 
there are any spare frames, they should he 
filled with Lettuces and Endives, leaving the 
lights off for the present. Tomatoes outside 
wdl. 1 think, he a failure this year, as every¬ 
thing is -o backward, and we have heard a 
guuif d*'al latch about diseased Potatoes, 
m, that the outlook is not verv bright. 

E. Hobday. 
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mums to give more air and full exposure. 
This refers more especially to the decorative 
varieties, some of which are grown in 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots, as wc want small, dwarf 
plants, with good foliage, for various pur¬ 
poses. Shifted on late Cinerarias and Pri 
mulas. We always sow twice, to have early 
and late plants. Shifted on a lot of seedling 
Asparagus Sprengeri and A. plumosus. 

September loth. —Flower-beds still retain 
their brightness, but there is a good deal of 
picking and regulating to do, and the mowing 
machine is in constant work. There is very 
little watering to do, so that labour is saved 
in that direction. Wo have been busy prick¬ 
ing out seedling hardy plants of various 
kinds, as the weather is suitable for this 
work. Choice Pinks have been planted out 
9 inches apart, and the beds for Carnations 
have been dressed with soot, and forked over. 
When planting, a little fresh loam will be 
placed in each hole. 

September 11th .— Recently budded Briers 
have been looked over, and the ties loosened. 
All Brier shoots below the buds have been 
rubbed off. This has been a good season for 
budding. Some of tic* weakly Tea Roses 
will be removed, and the site prepared for 
Hybrid Teas. Cuttings of some of the best 
and most vigorous growing Roses have been 
planted in a specially prepared bed in a par 
tiallv shaded border. We like to have Hoses 
on their own roots, but weaklings are of no 
use. 

September 12th.— We have been looking 
round certain Apple and Pear-trees, which 
are making too much wood, and shall make 
a note against them to be root-pruned on 
one side immediately. Finished potting for 
the present, at any rate, early flowering 
bulbs. Our Frecsia bulbs are. fine and well 
ripened, and as they will be brought on 
quietly, they will, I have no doubt, flower 
well. These for the present will b'* under 
an open frame, but Hyacinths and Narci: si 
are plunged in ashes. 

September 12th. — Mushroom beds are being 
made up in the house now. We have* given 
the hous; a thorough clean-out, and the 
crevices wher* wood lice would be likely to 
hide have been dosed with boiling water. 
We find the advantage of this in starting 
clear of insects. There is room for some 
seven or eight beds, and these will be filled 
in succession, and later we shall want room 
for Rhubarb and Seakale ; but every bit of 
space is made the most of. The house or 
shed is well constructed, and though we have 
the means of warming it, fire heat is seldom 
required. 

September 1! f th. —We have cut round with 
the spade Eupatoriums, Salvias, and other 
things which will be potted up soon, but we 
shall keep them outside ns long as it is safe to 
do so. Nights are cold now. anti it will 
eoon be time to think of starting fires; but 
coke is dear, and economy must be studied. 
To that end, every boiler has been uncovered 
and the flues thoroughly cleaned. This will 
permit the fuel to do its work properly. 


LAW AND GU8TOM. 

Notice to quit alter holding over.— Kindly ex¬ 
plain the legal position of a tenant of a piece of 
pasture land of about 3 acres 1 rood 20 poles? The 
said meadow was held on a lease for seven years 
from September 29th, 1888. The tenant has re¬ 
mained in possession since the lease expired until the 
present time on the same terms and conditions (hut 
there was no written agreement). In February, 1907, 
another man bought the field, and through his agents 
gave the tenant six months’ notice to leave, as from 
March 23th, What legal notice to leave can 

the tenant claim, and what is his legal position 
generally V— Estate. 

[The lease ended in September. In the 
absence of any agreement to the contrary, the 
tenant holding over with the concurrence of 
the landlord would do so as an ordinary 
yearly tenant, and, as such, would be en¬ 
titled to 12 months’ notice, terminating on 
the expiration of any year of tenancy. You 
had better, therefore, inform the new land¬ 
lord. or his agent, that you require 12 months’ 
notice, ending in September, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Acts. As to the legal position, other¬ 
wise, of course, there may be a small claim 
for compensation on quitting. What did the 
lease say as to that? ^Barrister.] j 
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POULTRY. 


SOFT-SHELLED EGGS. 

Opinions differ considerably as to the cause 
of these. Poultry keepers are agreed that it is 
absolutely necessary the birds are supplied 
with abundance of shell-producing material. 
Many small owners of poultry have to keep 
them under close confinement, and to these 
it is of the utmost importance the birds 
should be well supplied with grit in some 
form. I have often noticed the many ques¬ 
tions asked in this and other papers as to the 
cause of soft shelled eggs, and the answer 
given is to the effect that there has been an 
absence of grit within reach of the birds. 
While *1 am ready to admit this to some ex 
tent, still 1 am convinced the evil arises from 
other causes. This has presented itself to me 
in a marked way during the past season, as 
I have had a large percentage of cither soft 
or thin shelled eggs from my hens, although 
they have had tin* same run as in previous 
years. Mv liens have always had a large, fret* 
run in an orehnrd. They have been given soft 
food in the morning, and best corn at niglil, 
according to their needs. Under these con¬ 
ditions, l have seldom had a soft shelled egg. 
This year, not wishing to keep so many fowls, 
I reduced the number 70 per cent. These 
few birds have had the same run and same 
treatment in every way. To my surprise, 
oarlv in the spring I found they laid daily a 
good many soft shelled eggs, and have con 
tinned to do so during the season. So persis¬ 
tent. has this been. that. I made close observa¬ 
tion as to the cause, and am convinced that 
it arises from over-feeding. I discontinued 
feeding gradually till they had to obtain their 
own living. Still the evil continued all 
through the season. It may be that this food 
was appetising but deficient of elements that 
produced shell. This lack of shell could not 
arise from want of grit or lime, seeing that 
during the whole time they have had enor¬ 
mous quantities of these from building 
materials around them. One of the marked 
features has been the increased number of 
eggs, and to say that an absence of grit is the 
sole cause is wrong. Over feeding should be 
avoided, as I am convinced this was the cause 
in my case. My stock consists of free laying, 
non-sitting kinds, which, no doubt, made the 
tendency to lay soft-shelled eggs worse. 
Probably, had these been of the heavy Cochin 
or Rock type, this abundance of food would 
have promoted flesh instead. 

In confined runs poultry-keepers are prone 
to over feed, especially when they want to in¬ 
crease the egg production. While abundance 
of good food should he given, large quantities 
of Maize and highly stimulating material 
should be avrfided. The more naturally the 
birds are treated, the better. 

Dorset. 


SELECTING THE WINTER LAYERS. 

It is not many years ago since eggs were al¬ 
most unknown during the winter months, but 
owing to the grent progress that has been 
made in artificial hatching nnd rearing it is 
possible to bring out the chickens early in the 
spring, giving them sufficient time to com¬ 
mence laying towards the latter part of 
October or during November. The import¬ 
ance of securing a supply of eggs during the 
winter months need not be emphasised, as it 
stands to reason that it pays infinitely better 
to produce eggs, even though but half the 
quantity, when they are selling at twopence 
each rather than when they are worth no 
more than eighteen or twenty a shilling. 
Breed, strain, and management have a,11 an 
important bearing upon the question of 
winter eggs, but perhaps the point of most 
vital importance is the selection, which, if not 
already done, should be performed without 
delay. 

When selecting hens for egg production 
those that are well developed in the posterior 
region of the body should be chosen, as this 
is an almost infallible guide towards good 
laying powers. A table bird, on the other 
hand, possesses a large and deep breast, while 
it is comparatively small behind. The use of 
any particular organ naturally tends to its 
increase, and thus a prolific layer or a good 


table bird possesses well developed egg organs 
or breast, as the case may be. In choosing a 
hen for egg production, one that is firm nnd 
close in body should be selected, of a good 
size, clean and tall on the legs, and active; in 
habits. The inale bird, ton, requires careful 
selection, as he possesses a certain amount of 
influence on the laying powers of the off 
spring. 

A point that must never be lost sight of is 
that “like produces like.” and thus, as far as 
possible, hens from a good laying strain 
should be chosen, as it is pretty certain that 
poor layers will never produce good ones. If 
one is fortunate enough to have a pen c.f 
birds that are very prolific layers, every pullet 
therefrom should he retained, as only in this 
manner is it possible to build up a really 
good strain. The best birds should always be 
kept, and on no account disposed of, even 
though a tempting price* be refused; they 
should be mated with a coek from n good 
laying strain, and in this manner birds of 
first-rate laying powers will eventually be 
secured. 

liens of the general purpose type usually 
make the most satisfactory winter layers, 
and, as far as possible', the selection should 
take place among birds of this description. 
The best time for hatching these biids is 
during February and March, bid it is impos¬ 
sible to lay down any hard nnd-fnst rule in 
regard to this matter, because it varies so 
greatly with the breed and the conditions 
under which the birds are reared. The selec¬ 
tion should take place among the early- 
hatched pullets those that look as though 
they will commence to lay about the first 
week in November. Only thoroughly healthy 
hens should he chosen ; any that show the 
least sign of disease being rigidly e\. 1ml >d. 
When eggs are being produced merely for the 
market this matter is not. perhaps, of such 
great importance, but when the eggs are for 
hatching, under no circumstances wlmle\ >r 
should a sick bird be allowed a place in the 
breeding |w*n. The signs of ill health are 
usually quite apparent and uumistukahh* ; 
the affected birds have a listless appearance, 
their feathers lack the brilliant lustre found 
on healthy birds, they stand moping about, 
taking no exercise ; the comb is dull, and the 
appetite is bad. E. T. B. 


BIRDS. 

Death of canary (II. M. II. i. The cause 
of death was hwmonhuge of the stomach, 
brought on, probably, by tin* enting of some; 
irritating food or matter. The bird had not. 
a very strong constitution, and had seen the 
best of its days, therefore it would be 
affected by something very trivial and that 
could not be prevented, and that, under other 
circumstances, would not have done any in¬ 
jury. A little Hemp seed would, probably, 
have benefited tin* bird, and by affording 
more nourishment might have prevented its 
death. No treatment during illness would, 
in our opinion, have saved it. — J. T. Bird. 


The Blaok Currant gall-mite. -During 
1905-6 and 7 I have gratuitously distributed 
upwards of 3,000 reports to different fruit 
growers in the British Isles giving particu¬ 
lars of the lime and sulphur treatment for 
the Black Currant. gall - mite. Many 
growers have since stated that “the cure re¬ 
commended ha,s proved most, successful.” or 
“w r e are entirely free from big-bud now.” I 
propose issuing, shortly, a further report 
upon this subject, in which mnnv of these* 
reports will be incorporated, and I invite all 
growers who have tried this remedy to write 
me stating upon how many acres or bushes 
they have tried it. with what result, and if 
they have nnv objection to their report being 
published with the others (not necessarily 
with their name and nddress). -Walter E. 
Collinge. _ 

Readers on holiday.-during the holiday season 
readers who find any diHieulty in obtaining (butoi N- 
isci Illustrated from the loc al newsagent or honk- 
stall, may hn\e a copy pn-t.d regularly for a f. w 
weeks or longer by sending a remittance at the rat* 1 
of lid. a copy to the Publisher, Gardening Iuis- 
trated, 17. Furnival-strect, Uolborn, London, E C 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Qaastions.— Queries and aiinvert an inserted in 
Gardenin') free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furniml-street, Holttom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three qxteries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbnino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.— Fair examples 
<f each subject—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers 
and fruit—if to be had, must be sent. When more 
than one plant is sent each should be numbered. If 
these rules are not complied with subjects cannot be 
named correctly. 

Naming fruit.— The differences between varieties 
of fruits are in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 
that three examples showing the range of form of each 
kind should be sent. Not mors than four varieties at a 
time should be sent. 


FLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

Tacsonia failing (Tacsonia).— Even with your in¬ 
creased details we cannot point with absolute cer¬ 
tainty to any reason for the buds of your Tacsonia 
flowers dropping. Everything seems favourable ex¬ 
cept that an increased amount of sunshine would be 
helpful, and, possibly, a greater supply of air during 
the summer is required. 

Penzance Brier with black spot (E. Weston. 
Ross ).—The leaves sent are affected with "black 
spot,” a fungoid pest which is very common at this 
season of the year. Possibly you use too much 
manure. We have noted that this disease often ap¬ 
pears among highly-fed Roses and also where soil is 
somewhat wet. You ran do no good this year, but 
next spring, after pruuing the plants, spray them 
over with the Bordeaux mixture at least once a 
week Scatter some lime and soot on surface of soil. 


Begonias dropping their flowers (C. M.).~ 
An excess of water or the reverse will cause the 
flowers to drop, while too dry an atmosphere, which 
is most probably the cause in your ease, is sometimes 
the reason of the trouble. The original species from 
which all the garden varieties have been raised are 
natives of the Andean region of South America, 
where a good deal of atmospheric moisture prevails. 
Kindly send a sample of the small white worms you 
refer to, and we will do our best to name them for 
you. 

Pelargonium-leaves unhealthy <A\ Y. Z. and 

J. Horton). — Your Pelargoniums have not been at¬ 
tacked by scale. The leaves are suffering from a 
disease which very often attacks this section, and 
seems to resemble a kind of eczema. Overfeeding the 
plants or propagating from such will cause this 
trouble. Plants grown in poor soil are seldom 
attacked. Withhold stimulants, pick off the af¬ 
fected leaves, and the plants will generally become 
healthy. You may remove the flowers up till the 
time you take the plants indoors—say, some time dur¬ 
ing September. 

Dianthus glaoialia (Anon).—' 1'his species is a 
native of the highest mountain ranges near the limit 
of the eternal snows, and one of its great enemies 
in the garden is the slug. The plant is not difficult 
to raise from seeds, but the seedlings must be grown 
very hardily and not coddled in any way. The soil 
should be loam, with a little leaf mould, adding 
plenty of grit. If possible, you should get some 
granite chips and mingle with the oil, and when 
potting the plants wedge them tightly between two 
larger pieces of the granite. No manure should be 
used, and a well-exposed, sunny position selected. 


Gentlana bavarica (Anon). — The Bavarian 
Gentian is a somewhat difficult species to grow sue- 
eessfully, and a soil mixture of peat, loam, and sand in 
equal parts is the best. Established plants must 
always be potted very firmly, taking rare that the 
roset'te-i of leaves forming the tuft are tightly held 
together during the operation, and so arranged that 
they are nearly level with the soil. Select a partially 
shaded position, and in the summer time see that the 
plants do not suffer from drought —stand the pots 
containing the plants in shallow saucers' of water. 
Seedlings may be raised in a cold-frame, the green¬ 
house is not a good place for such things. 

Boses for pergola ( l. C. J.). —You will find the 
selection given below' a very good one, and the sorts 
hold their foliage well into the winter, especially if 
you are somewhat -helteied and possess a good, deep 
subsoil: —?time. Alfred Carriere, Longworth Rambler. 
Desprez h fk-tirs jaune, Rc\e d()r. Cheshunt Hybrid. 
Reine Marie Henriette, Francois Crousso, Mine. 
Jules Siegfried, Lady Waterlow, Or. Rouges, Grits* 
an Teplitz, Conrad F. Meyer. Mme. Isaac Fercire, 
Climbing La France, Kuiserin Friedtich, Monsieur 
Dcsir. Y’ou rould plant beautiful sorts from the non- 
climbing group to cover the lower parts of the per¬ 
gola pillars, and they keep up a nearly constant 
supply of blossom from June to October. 

Feeding Pelargoniums growing in pots 
(Ada ).—A good stimulant for these plants is liquid- 
manure made from cow or sheep dung, mixed with 
soot water, and applied about once a fortnight, (’are 
should he taken not to use the mixture too strong. 
At the same time, there are many artificial manuro 
in general use. The great advantage of these is their 
cleanliness and the readiness witll which they ran be 
applied. As most of these manures arc exceedingly 
strong, especial care must he taken to study the 
directions supplied with the manure, and not to ex 
reed the proper dose. At^the same tim«i, we should 
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not advise a very.extensive course of stimulants so 
late in the season a.4Hhis. though one or two doses 
may be helpful. When growth recommences in the 
spring, a moderate use of stimulants will be of con¬ 
siderable assistance. 

Roses for pegging down in a long border 

((iypsnphila ).—You can turn this border into a very 
interesting one by planting good free-growers, and 
pegging them to within about 1 foot of the soil. 
This is best done by inserting some stout pegs with a 
notch at top end to which to attach the tarred twine 
used in tying down the growths. Own-root plants 
would be preferred, but, as many of the sorts can¬ 
not. perhaps be obtained in that shape, ask for 
plants on the seedling Brier. These make good, long, 
willowy shoots near to the base of most sorts, just 
the right kind to bend. A few good sorts for such 
a windy position would be: Grass ail Teplitz, 
Kuiserin Friedrich, Gustave Regis, Francois Crou-se, 
Lady Waterlow, Mine. Alfred Carriere, Lungworth 
Rambler, Conrad F. Meyer, Mine. Abel Chateiiay, 
Augustine Guiuoisscau, Mme. Wagram, Caroline 
Test out. La France, Ulrich Brunner, La T/>sca, and 
Frau Karl Drusebki. 

Flower-bed (J. 0. E .).—The shape of the bed 
could be easily changed—it is all a question of ways 
and means. For example, by raising the front |H>r- 
tionat least 12 inches, employing blocks of stone for 
the face, over which Auhrietin - could tumble at will, 
and filling up the bed with soil to the depth named, 
the sharp angle now existing could be diminished by 
one half. Or you may raise it by means of clay, and 
tinf it over. A few cartloads of common soil — good 
kitchen-garden soil will do—would make a consider¬ 
able difference, and it is possible also to lower the 
soil against the house wall, ai d by transferring some 
soil from back to front, assist matters in this way 
also. You say nothing about the aspect, or what 
you have hitherto grown, and had we the former 
before us we might have suggested a few things 
likely to succeed. As it at present exists the sharp 
slope is about the worst possible for plant growing. 
If you think we can further assist you, write us 
again. 

Campanula puailla alba (H. B. Smith ).—There 
are at least three forms of this plant: C. pusilla 
(blue), C. p. alba (white), and C. p. pallida (pale 
blue). In all probability, it is the hist to which you 
refer, but we are unable to say without seeing the 
variety in flower. Of dwarf Campanulas suitable for 
a small garden you might obtain: C. easpitosa, C. 
Hendersoni, C. G. F. Wilson, C. pulla. C. garganiea, 
C. g. alba, C. g. hirsuta, C. earpatica, C. c. alba, 
C. e. pallida, C. e. Riverslea, C. e. Isobel, C. e. White 
Star, C. alliariivfolia, C. glomerata dahnrica, C. 
punctata, C. persieifolia varieties -such as C. p. 
grandiflora. C. p. alba coronata, C. p. Moerheimi, and 
others. These forms of C. persieifolia range from 
2 feet to 3 feet high. Besides these, there are C. 
flosti alba and the many forms of C. turbinata, the 
latter about- I foot high.’ A valuable plant, if not too 
tall, is C. Van Houttei; it i> 3 feet high. C. Bur 
ghalti is similar in growth, with more deeply-coloured 
flowers. 

Gentlana acaulls (K. P. E .).-This is readily in¬ 
creased bv division, ami the work is best done in 
September or October. In the replanting the follow¬ 
ing items should be kept in mind. Prepare the 
ground by deep digging and by the addition of a 
little verv old, decayed manure. The best type of 
plant would be such as contains three or four of the 
large growths. It is a mistake to plant large clumps 
intact. The old tufts should be pulled asunder, not 
cut witli a knife. If a sharp instrument be used all 
the new creeping shoots may be detached without 
roots and lost. Where the tufts are of large size, 
first wash away the soil from them in a tub or water. 
In planting nothing is o important as low burying 
and firm planting. Take the young plants as above 
'suggested, arrange them on one level, hold firmly by 
the left hand in such a way that the lower leaves 
are oil a level with the surface soil. While still 
flrmlv holding the plants with the left hand so as 
to retain a compact turf, press in the soil with the 
other, and. finally, use all your energy to ffrm the 
plants in position. When all are planted, make the 
entire lot firm by much treading down, both plants 
overhead and the oil around. 

FRUIT. 

Green-fly on Plum-tree (.1 mien o.—The pest 
attacking your Plum-tree is green-fly. You eari 
syringe the tree with paraffin emulsion now. and 
when the foliage has fallen spray it with the caustic 
alkali solution that we have so often recommended. 
Next spring syringe with some insecticide containing 
u mixture of soft soap and (Quassia extract as soon as 
you sec any signs of the pest. 

Plnms cracking (T. G’. William').- Cox’s Em¬ 
peror Plum is rather liable to crack. particularly in 
an abnormally cold, damp, and sunless season, such 
as this has been, and. so far as we are aware, there 
is no cure for it. The cracking is the result of the 
sa|i flow being so very abundant, arid this, coupled 
with the fact that the fruits swell more slowly than 
is usual, owing to a lack of warmth and sunshine, 
causes their skins to become distended to such an 
extent that they ultimately track or become 
ruptured. We have witnessed a similar occurrence 
before now in a wet season, and perhaps the follow¬ 
ing year the fruits have been perfectly sound. 

Growing for market (D. Smith ).—Before you 
embark on market gardening you must have practi¬ 
cal experience, which call only be gained by working 
in some large market nursery, many of which are to 
bt 1 found round London. Even when a thorough 
knowledge of the luoimss has been obtained yon 
will have niaiiv obstacles to overcome. A grower for 
market mu>t I.e near a town, and grow only such 
things as are in demand and that find a ready sale. 
In mlditioa. you must have sufficient capital to go on 
with for paying wages and other necessary expenses. 
See the reply to “ Cloverdenc,” in our issue of 


August 17th, p. 330, and you should also read the 
article, “ The Grower for Market,” which appeared in 
these pages on December 16th, 1905, p. 540, a copy 
containing which can be had from the publisher, post 
free, for ltd. We know of no book giving the details 
you inquire a tout. The information from books 
would help you very little, if at all. 

VEGETABLES. 

Making a kitchen garden (Culver }.—As the 
field yoj purpose converting into a kitchen garden 
has but just recently been sown down, there is no 
danger that the soil will have harboured wireworni, 
as is usually the case when old pastures are broken 
up. If you can afford the labour, most certainly 
have the ground trenched down to the gravel, as. 
being light and on gravel, there is no likelihood that 
it will he sour. Still farther, the greater the depth 
roots can go. the better chance have they of finding 
moisture during dry weather. Merely ploughing the 
ground but 9 inches in depth is not good enough for 
garden crops. If in trenching you keep the bottom 
spit or layer of soil where it is after breaking it up. 
and will put a good layer of manure on to it in each 
trench, before throwing on to it the top spit, the 
benefit to the crops will he great. The trenching 
can commence at once, if desired. You may trans¬ 
plant trees and shrubs in October and onward. When 
sending further queries, please sign each one. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. (i. Morton.—1, The leaf of the Begonia you 
send has evidently been attacked by the shot-hole 
fungus. 2, We shall be glad of some information as 
to how you are growing your Tomatoes—whether in 
pots or planted out —and the condition of the plants. 

- H. W\ Brown. — You may sow at once all the 

seeds vou mention, with the exception of the French 
Marigold, on a south border or in seed-pans, standing 
these in flames, letting the plants stand this winter, 
and planting out next April. Many of them, how¬ 
ever, owing to being sown so late, will not bloom till 
late next year. You should have sown them in May or 

June, and planted out early in the autumn.- 

Henry Cronehry .—You will, we think, he able to ob¬ 
tain Fuchsia Ethel from Messrs. Garter, Page, and 

Go., London Wall. E.C.- E. Atkinson. —What your 

soil evidently wants is a good dressing of lime, and, 
judging from the sample you send, draining is also 

necessary. See also reply to “ Glasgow,” p. 369.- 

V. H. /('-Being a seedling, you can give the plant 
any name you choose. You should submit plants to 
the Floral Gommittee of the Royal Horticultural 

Society.- E. ./. Philpot.— Judging from what you 

say, we suspect the Asparagus-beetle is doing the 
damage. Kindly send a shoot with the pest on, and 

we will do our best to help you.- R. Allison. — 

Judging from the leaves you send, we can only con¬ 
clude that mildew has been the cause, as this fungus 
appears on some of those you forward. See article 
in last week’s issue, re Chrysanthemums, p. 350. 
Are you quite sure that the watering has been care¬ 
fully done? The soil on the surface of the pots may 

took moist, but underneath it may be dust dry.- 

IV. //. — We cannot undertake to name florist 

flowers. The other seedlings you send are very good, 
with the exception of No. 3. which is a burster. 
No. 4 is a good white, and. given good cultivation, 
would be a fine flower.- Hcbridearr.—A malforma¬ 

tion due to some cheek in the growth, or it may be 
due to something in the soil in which this particular 

bulb is growing.- E. J. R .—The only book on the 

subject is ” Tiie Fuchsia.” by Glenny. This you may 
probably obtain at a second-hand bookshop. 


NAMES OF FLANTB AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants — Woodlawn .—Rubus fruticosus 
flore-roseo-pleno,- Miss Hamilton .—The Marsh Mal¬ 
low (Althaea officinalis).-Berry.-Rhamnus Frangula. 

- Walter Rabbits — Eucomis punctata.-Go mpns.— 

1 and 2. Please send fertile fronds; 3. Harpalium 
rigidmn: 4. Euphorbia Cyparisstis: 5. Creeping Jenny 
(Lvsimaehia nummularia); 6, Iceland Poppy. Kindly 

read our rules as to sending plants for name.- 

.4. E. L. — Kindly send the leaves as well as the 

flowers. See our rules as to naming flowers, etc.- 

./. Arkle. — 1. The Wild Fennel (Fivniculum viilgarc); 
•>. Next week: 3, Timothy (Phleuin pratense): 4. 

Tufted Hair Grass (Aira eirspitosa).-H\ D. -1 

and 2. We do not undertake to name florist flowers: 
3. Stdnm spurium.— S. H. Wright.—’The Cockspur 

Thorn (Cratwgus crus-galli).- Alban Tims. - 1, 

Spiriea japoniea: 2, Spir.ea eonfusa; 3, Seahiosa 

oaueasica.-//. G.-Vitis Thunbergi.- A. F. (i.— 

Phaeelia hipinnat iltda.- C. M. - Keeremocarpus 

>eaber.-N'm. IVi/xom- The Orchid you send bulbs of 

is Cielogyne eri-tata, an illustration of which, and 
how to grow, you will find in our issue of Novem¬ 
ber lilth, 1906, a copy of which can lie had of the 

publisher, post free, for ljd.- C. Afej/rr.-Sce reply 

to ” K P. E.” (p. 359), re Fig-trees.- B. D. — Rose 

Caroline Testout.-- L. Riga.— 1. Kudbeekia, probably : 
should like to know something as to height: please 
send fullv-developed blooms: 2, Bee Balm (Monardi 
didyma):'3, Campanula grandis; 4. Epilobium angusti- 

folium album.- W. T. E. PoweH.,-1. Finikin ovata; 

■2. We do not undertake to name florist flowers: 3, 

Origanum vulgare.-•/• Arkle. —2, Veronica spieata. 

_ (\ s. T.—l, Escailonia macrantha; 2. Nepeta 

Mussini; 3, next week. 


Catalogues received.— Samuel Dobm and Ron, 

eathffeld. near Chester.—Book of Bulbs. -Wills 

ml Scgar Onslow-ereseent. South Kensington, S.M .— 
,«t of llulhs.-- It. H. Bat h, Ltd.. The Floral Farms, 

,'ivl.e. h -List of Bulbs, etc., for 190*. -E. 1*. 

nd Sons, Hull .-Bulb List for 1907. -Dohhie and 

o Rothesay, N.B.—Awfumw Catalogue for 1907. - 

[e^rs W. Smith and Sons, 18, Market-street. Aher- 
t;en .—illustrated Catalogue of Flower-roots for 1907. 
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VEGETABLES. 

RUNNER BEANS. 

I have been carefully noting the general cha¬ 
racter of the pods of Runner Beans seen in 
our markets and ahops, and find in every case 
they are the product of pinched or dwarf- 
grown plants, as the pods arc relatively short, 
curved, and thick. It seems for Mich reasons 
that growers for market still refrain from 
growing Runner Beane on tall stakes, as is 
done in gardens, hence the public never see 
what may he termed a fair and correct 
sample of Bean pods so produced. A neigh¬ 
bour, having a very email town garden, pur¬ 
chased last spring some seed of Carter’s new 
Scarlet Runner, which he sowed lint May. 
•The pods resulting so pleased him that he 
brought me a sample, very handsome, 
straight, green, clean, tender pods, ranging 
from 1) inches to 10 inches long, and presid¬ 
ing a great improvement on the pods pur¬ 
chasable in the markets. Even tluM* pods of 
my neighbour’s arc short compared with 
what can he produced from our finest stocks 
of these Beans in private gardens. 

When will market growers take to the 
finest podding varieties and the he-t form 
of culture, as private gardeners do? Surely 
they can have little conception of the remark¬ 
able cropping properties of tall, well staked 
rows over pinched or stunted rows, or of the 
gieatly enhanced sample produced. I have 
‘c> often wished to see these Beans tied in 
bundles as Asparagus is, and sold in f-ingle 
pounds or two pounds weight, us tin* case may 
be. What a gain would result to growers 
and the consumer also! No one seems to 
take to growing the smooth forms of Runners 
for market sale. It is even rarely one sees 
pods of dwarf Runner Beans on sale at all. 
Climbing forms of these Beans, when well 
done, crop wonderfully, the pods being 
long, straight, and clean. There see.ns to he 
a tradition in market circles that the public 
will have the Scarlet or rough Runner Bean 
only. Possibly that is so, because, thanks to 
our restricted or narrow-minded market 
methods, they can purchase none other. 

A. D. 


THE CELERY FLY. 

During early autumn it may be often noticed 
that the leaves of Celery and Parsley have a 
very withered and blighted appearance ; on 
closer examination, it will be found that the 
leaves are much blistered, und on holding 
one up against the light, a grub will be seen 
between the skins of the leaf. This is the 
grub of the Celery-fly, which lives on the 
softer portions of the inside of the leaf. 
When the grubs are present in numbers, as 
is often the case, the plants are very much 
injured by the loss of so much foliage, and 
become weak, sickly, and stunted. The grubs 
may be found from the middle of June to the 
end of November, and even later, and as 
there are two or more broods of this insect 
during the season, it is very desirable that 
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the grubs of the first brood should be de¬ 
stroyed, so as to prevent, if possible, any 
future generations. It may lie done very 
effectually by pinching that part of the leaf 
where the grub is between the finger and 
thumb, or by cutting the infested ieavea off 
and burning them. Watering the plants from 
time to time with soapy water is somewhat 
of a preventive. A remedy that has been 
tried and found successful is to water the 
plants with a solution of guano, at the rate of 
1 ounce to a gallon of water. This will kill 
the grubs and stimulate the plants. Apply 
through a fine-rosed water-can overnight, 
and wash ofT in the morning with clean water. 
The chrysalides, being formed in the ground, 
are practically out of reach, while it is hope¬ 
less to make any perceptible reduction in the 
number of flies by catching them. 

Herbert Thackeray. 


OPEN AIR MUSHROOM BEDS. 
Ridge-ahaped beds, if properly formed and 
attended to, will produce heavy and continu¬ 
ous crops of Mushrooms, and are frequently 
found far more profitable than those located 
in presumably more favourable positions. It 
is almost useless, however, to make the 
attempt in any position much exposed to cold, 
drying winds, or where mice and moles have 
free access to the beds. The latter are 
especially troublesome outside garden walls, 
and their runs are generally taken possession 
of by field mice directly there are any Mush¬ 
rooms to lie eaten. The sooner one or more 
of these beds is made the better. For flat 
beds little else but horse-droppings is gener¬ 
ally used, hut this would not answer for 
ridge-shaped beds, and very much more short, 
stained straw must be retained when the 
manure is collected and prepared. Fully one 
half of the heap should consist of this stained 
straw, or otherwise the beds will not hold 
together or do well in other respects. 

Pains should be taken in preparing the 
material, frequent turnings inside out being 
necessary to get rid of rank heat and ob¬ 
noxious gases, and if the manure is found to 
be at all dry at any time, gently moisten it 
through a rose pot. moisture being needed 
to promote the requisite steady fermentation 
and decay. Ridge-shaped beds are apt to 
heat more strongly than do those flatly 
formed, hence the greater need of prepara¬ 
tion of the materials. The manure, when 
squeezed in the hand, ought to bind together 
somewhat, but if moisture runs out of it, 
then it ia far too wet, and another spell of 
fermentation in a conical heap must be 
allowed. A bed may be of any length, but 
should be slightly under 3 feet in width at the 
base, and the same in height, the width of tho 
top of the ridge being about 6 inches. The 
material ought to be put together in layers, 
being well shaken out and mixed ns the work 
goes on, and rammed as firmly together ns 
possible ; the sides and ends to be neatly 
combed down, and trial stakes inserted.* 

The beds ought not to be covered in any 


way, unless the heat fails to rise in three or 
four days. Should they become very hot, the 
trial stakes becoming too hot to hold in the 
hand, then ought deep holes to he made with 
iron rods down through the centre, these not 
being closed till all danger of over heating is 
past. When the heat has declined to about 
80 degs., or when the trial stakes can he com¬ 
fortably borne in the palm of the hand, the 
time has arrived for spawning. Rather large 
lumps of spawn ought to he used, a brick 
being only broken up into eight pieces. In¬ 
sert these into shallow holes formed about 
8 inches apart all over the bed with the ex¬ 
ception of the flat top. The spawn will natur¬ 
ally travel upwards, and it is wasteful to in¬ 
sert lumps very near to the top. Do not case 
over with soil too quickly, or till it is seen 
there is no danger of destroying the spawn by 
over heating. Prevent a great drop in the 
temperature by covering the beds with 
6 inches or more of strawy litter. 


AUTUMN GIANT CAULIFLOWER. 
This has been so frequently recommended 
that it seems but a repetition to write much 
in its favour, but. having just now* such a 
good supply of its large, snowy-white heads, 
must he my excuse for again calling attention 
to it. It is doubtful whether any other 
variety can equal it for use during the latter 
half of August, right into December, if the 
frost does not mar its beauty. I have heard 
it said Cauliflower is not wanted while Peas 
are in season. This is an absurd argument, 
as few would like to be kept on Pens every 
day from early June to November ; therefore, 
it is the kitchen gardener’s duty to grow as 
many choice vegetables as he possibly can, 
although Pens may be the favoured dish with 
the many. To grow Cauliflower really well 
during the summer the ground must he deeply 
dug and well manured. There is no need to 
sow under glass to get a supply of heads dur¬ 
ing the latter part of August and onwards. 
Sow early in March, choosing a warm bor¬ 
der; but if birds are troublesome as the tiny 
seedlings peep above ground, dust with lime 
and soot, to prevent slugs devouring them, 
and should the weather he very dry, water 
now and then, so that the plants are kept, 
growing. Watering is best done in the morn¬ 
ing, as the night* often turn very cold, and 
sometimes frosty. Prick out the plants 
4 inches to 6 inches apart when big enough to 
conveniently handle, water if the soil is dry, 
and keep slugs at a distance as before, finally 
planting out 2 feet apart each way before 
they become overcrowded. Examine closely 
all plants as you lift them, discarding any 
that appear likely to become button-hearted, 
or, in other words, go blind. 

J. Mayne. 


The Onion-fly. —Perhaps my success 
against the ravages of above pest may be of 
value to “Clemens.” Having, like him, lost 
my wjhole crop three years ago, I made up 
mv mind to havo a fight for it. As soon as 
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I had cleared off what they had left, I gave 
the ground a good supply of manure, with 
all the soot I could get; this I delved in, 
leaving the ground rough and open for any 
frost during the winter. Throughout the 
winter any soot from the kitchen was thrown 
over the bed. Early in the spring, long be¬ 
fore I think about trying to sow any other 
seed, I get in my Onions ; this, I think, is the 
main point in my success, as my plants have 
been too strong for the grub to make any 
headway. Last year my seed lay a fortnight 
under a coat of snow', and this year it stood 
a pretty hard frost. I sow the seed rather 
thickly, and thin out when the young Onions 
can be- used. When finishing the bed 1 use 
soot and soil in equal parts for a top-dressing. 
—James Low, Perth. 


PEAS. 

It is some years since we had such a con¬ 
tinuous supply of Peas as during the present 
season, and it is reasonable to assume that 
the majority of your readers who possess a 
garden can likewise chronicle similar favour¬ 
able results. The early crops were long in 
filling up their pods—quite a fortnight later 
than in normal seasons—and the compara¬ 
tively cool days, with frequent showers, 
tended to keep the plants growing, and that 
dreaded pest, the tiny thrips, could not gain a 
footing. Late rows of Autocrat look very 
promising. These have been well watered at 
the root, and now (the first week in Septem¬ 
ber) we are gathering a quantity every other 
day or ao of Cheisonian and Main Crop. 
Daisy, sown on July 12th, does not, as yet, 
make much headway. This Pea seems to 
stand still, as it were, for some weeks, even 
when sown early in spring, but that it is a 
first-class variety few will deny, so that we 
quite expect to have several gatherings dur¬ 
ing October, provided we get suitable 
weather. It is a recognised fact that all 
varieties of Peas do not suit all soils ; there¬ 
fore, it is wise to give the cream of them a 
trial, and stick to those that do best. Twice 
or so a week during dry weather late Peas 
demand much attention in the matter of 
heavy root waterings, containing some 
manorial agent, if possible. And then there 
are the horrid tits and sparrows to battle 
with in most gardens. These ruin the pods, 
unless nets are put on to keep them out. 
Even then the tits get in, unless a 5-inch mesh 
is used. Nets are a nuisance on Pea-stakes, 
as they tear them to pieces when being lifted 
off and on. Nets also cripple the haulm, and 
more or less exclude sun and air. 

East Devon. 


THE ONION CROP. 


I see a great many plants have run to flower 
in my spring sown bed. Is this general? 
Such a thing has never occurred here, to my 
knowledge, before, but I see the same thing 
in the Mangold fields, so I conclude it must 
be on account of the cold and comparatively 
Kitnless summer. These have not bulbed, so 
will be worthless, and should be thrown aside 
when lifting tin* stock, which is quite really 
in most localities, and. at the time of writing, 
the weather has changed for the better. Pull 
up the Onions carefully and lay them out 
singly after churning the ground of any weeds. 
After lying a few days they should be turned 
over, when within a week, provided the 
bright, dry weather continues, the stock 
should lie got under cover, the cleaning off 
and stringing to be attended to later, when 
the rain prevents any outside work being 
done. Ailsa Craig, C-ransti n’s Excelsior, 
Main Crop, and Bedfordshire Champion have 
matured good bulbs, and, if harvested right, 
ahould keep well. The autumn-sown varie¬ 
ties are under cover by now, and as these are 
not long keepers they should be used up first. 
Some two varieties (Ailsa Craig and Cran¬ 
ston’s Excelsior) sown under glass in early 
spring and duly planted out, remain quite 
green now (the last week in August), but, the 
crop is not so heavy as that from seeds sown 
direct outside the first week in March. It is 
too late to write about sowing the Tripoli sec¬ 
tion, although I find the first few' days of Sep¬ 
tember quite early enough to sow in this 
part of the countrv^_j>own much (pirlier, the 
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greater part of the plants runs to flower, and 
is useless, but in less-favoured localities and 
on retentive soils the middle of August is 
quite late enough, as the plants make less 
headway during the following month. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Growing Mushrooms.—1 should feel much 
obliged if you w'ould kindly give me the following in¬ 
formation regarding the cultivation of Mushrooms: — 
(1) 1 wish to grow them, if possible, in the open, 
not under cover of any frame or house —1 suppose this 
can he done without difficulty? (2) 1 understand the 
spawn is irreparably damaged if it gets wet. How, 
tiien, must I protect my Mushrooms from the rain, 
for even with a covering of litter I should think they 
w'ould get wet? (a) 1 wish to begin with a bed 
about 4 feet by 5 feet. How much spawn would be 
required for this size of bed? (4) If so grown (out¬ 
side), how long should it be before I get a erop— 
will they be produced this year or shall 1 have to 
wait for next? ( 5 ) How long does one sowing of 
spawn last—that is, how often should spawn he 
planted—and will it require fresh manure or will the 
old manure do? It will do if you kindly give me this 
information as per the number of my queries, as 1 
have a copy.— Eureka. 

[(1) Yes, Mushrooms may be grown success¬ 
fully outdoors, provided you choose a position 
for making the beds which is sheltered from 
the north and east, cold winds very soon 
causing the beds to lose heat, and once this 
takes place Mushrooms may be looked for in 
vain. (2) The usual practice is to cover the 
beds with stable litter, and during the late 
autumn, winter, and early spring months, an 
additional covering, in the shape of tarpau¬ 
lins or dressed canvas covers, which are 
made specially for the purpose, are made use 
of both to conserve warmth and to keep the 
beds dry. Should the beds once get soaked 
with cold rain or snow-water, they are practi¬ 
cally ruirted. (3) You may make the bed the 
size you mention, if you wish, but it would 
be better made in the shape of a ridge 3 feet 
in width and the same in height. -Tnc ridge 
should take the shape of an-inverted letter V, 
only instead of finishing off with a sharp ridge 
at the apex, round it off somewhat. The 
length will depend on the quantity of material 
you have on hand, and if you have a suf¬ 
ficiency, we should advise you to make it of a 
length not less than 9 feet. A bed of less 
dimensions than this is not likely to main¬ 
tain its beat or to remain in bearing for any 
length of time. A bed of the size we suggest 
would require half a bushel of good sound 
spawn. (4) If the manure lias been properly 
prepared, and bed made up as it should be, 
you may, provided good spawn is used, ex¬ 
pect to see Mushrooms in from six to eight 
weeks from the time of spawning. A well 
managed Mushroom bed w ill continue to yield 
from two to three months. If excessively 
cold weather should prevail, the beds cease 
to bear, or remain practically at a standstill 
for the time being. (f») You will require fresh 
manure and fresh spawn for each bed you 
make up, as both spawn and manure become 
exhausted by the time the bed ceases to bear. 
Sometimes it is permissible to use the old 
manure to mix with a mass of new', when the 
latter is fresh from the stable, but. as a rule, 
it is far the best policy to construct each bed 
with quite fresh materials. You would find a 
pamphlet on Mushroom growing by John F. 
Barter (published by J. F. Barter. Ltd.. 
Napier-road, Wembley. R.S.O., Middlesex, 
price Is. 2d.), very useful.] 

Grub-eaten Potatoes. —I have in my carrion a 
most poisonous and destructive insect, w hich boros 
and eats eight out of ten of my Potatoes. Wo can¬ 
not cat them, and if one [Ms in the cooking among 
the rest it spoils the whole lot. I send you by post 
a sample, and I want you to tell me what to do to 
clear my garden of them? The soil is a heavy clay, 
and comprises about SO perches. The carrion was a 
most productive one, but it is no good for Potatoes 
now. —Potato-* ; rub. 

[Really, the pest which has so eaten into 
your Potatoes is not a grub, but a small 
black slug, of which several were found in 
the tuber sent. It is evident your soil hn^s 
l>ocome greatly infested with these slugs, and 
the cool, damp summer has helped them to 
increase. The ground in which the Potatoes 
are now growing should, so soon as the crop 
is lifted, be at. once dressed with gas-lime, 
at the rate of one bushel per rod—rather a 
strong dose, but your circumstances need it. 
Spread it about evenly, let it lie exposed to 
the air for a month, then further break it up 
and spread it and dig it in, If you plant 


Potatoes in other soil next year, open broai 
furrows and give to each a heavy dusting of 
lime and soot before covering them in. Use 
lime and soot freely on all your ground.] 

Cabbage root club.—I should be much obliged if 
you would advise me what to do to prevent Cab¬ 
bages, Cauliflowers, and other green stuff from 
clubbing? I have had the ground well dressed with 
lime for two years running, hut the plants put in 
last month are nearly all badly affected. — W. P. 

[This disease in all members of the Cab¬ 
bage family, including Turnips, is sometimes 
the produce of a fungus, and at other times of 
a maggot. Generally, it makes its first ap¬ 
pearance in the seed-bed, and if when plants 
are lifted the roots are carefully examined, 
then any swellings seen on them should be 
neatly pared off before being replanted. Still 
further, it is a good plan to have in a pail a 
thick, pasty substance, composed of soapy- 
water, soot, sulphur, and for each pailful a 
teacupful of paraffin, all well mixed. Into 
this mixture dip and well turn round tw’o or 
three times each handful of, say, twenty or 
so of plants, thoroughly coating the roots, 
then dusting with dry lime, and at once 
planting them. That should save the plants 
from any further attack from the maggot, if 
the soil where planted is in any way infested 
with that pest. If there be fear that harm 
may yet follow, obtain gas-lime, and strew 
some thinly along between the rows, but not 
allowing it to touch the leaves. Hoe that 
well in, and as its chemical elements are 
washed into the ground those should kill all 
insects in it. The other form of club, or 
Plasmodium, is a fungus, and also usually 
affects the young plants in the seed-bed first. 
Where it is proposed to plant Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, or others of the family, the best 
course is to give a dressing to the ground 
several weeks before planting of three-fourths 
of a bushel of gas-lime per rod, spreading it 
over the ground, letting it lie exposed for 
three or four weeks, then digging it- in. In 
this case also, besides looking closely at the 
roots oL the young plants, it is wise to treat 
them before planting the same as advised 
above for maggot attacks. This disease is 
known as slime fungus. A free use of com¬ 
mon lime helps to destroy it also.] 

Kidney Beans.— These were late in pod¬ 
ding, and prices have been well maintained 
up to the end of August, a period in some 
seasons when there is practically no market 
for them. Although the waning summer has 
been dull and showery, the rainfall has been 
far from heavy, therefore, it is good advice to 
give amateurs, and, it may be, others as well, 
to keep the rows well supplied with water at 
the root so long as the weather remains as 
mentioned above. Another important point 
too frequently overlooked is in allowing 
Beans to mature for seed purposes on all the 
rows. Far better allow one. or part of a row, 
to supply these, and keep all pods gathered 
as soon as they become fit on the remaining 
plant. The dwarf varieties have borne good 
crops, and should be more often sown to sup¬ 
ply first pickings. This may be partly 
accounted for by their being nearer the; 
ground and not catching the wind as taller 
varieties do-at any rate, they always supply 
the first dish, if both are sown the same day. 
With a hot September the plants will furnish 
a host of Beans, and. if periodically watered, 
as advised, the supply will continue until 
frost cuts them down. —Devonian. 

Lettuce.— This has been a good season for 
these, few, if any, running to flower with me, 
the cool nights during the phst summer being 
all in favour of quick growth. Get out plenty 
of plants from July sowings as soon as fit to 
handle, drawing shallow trenches and well 
watering the same a few hours previous to 
planting, as well as the seed lines before lift¬ 
ing. Hicks’ Hardy White Cos stands the best, 
in this class, while Stanstead Park and Lee’s 
Hardy Green are very satisfactory among 
Cabbage varieties. All the Year Round, un¬ 
fortunately, does not stand much hard frost, 
hut it is still one of the very best for early 
spring and summer use, producing large, solid 
heads, that take a deal of beating.—J. M. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. (Id. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free. 3Jd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be bad of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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FRUITING CRABS. 

The number of these is increasing with the 
newer kinds from America, where the Crab 
is much grown for its hardiness, and much 
has been done to improve it by crossing with 
the smaller orchard Apples. Some of the 
best English Crabs were raised in the same 
way many years ago by crossing with the 
Devonshire Quarrenden, and fine trees from 
this strain may still be seen in old Kentish 
gardens. Of those grown in this country the 
following art* the best: — 

The Dartmouth has large fruits of intense 
crimson, with a Plum-like bloom, and so 
freely borne that the trees are often weighed 
down. 

John Downie is of a graceful, yet sturdy, 
growth, with large orange-yellow fruits, red¬ 
dening in the sun, and clustered prettily 
along the stems. Cut branches are fine for 
decoration, and, as this kind flowers late, the 
crop is seldom spoiled by frost. The 

Fairy Crab, like a miniature Apple, is 
larger than most. Its fruits are of a lemon 
colour, prettily flushed, and birds have such 
a liking for it as often to spoil the crop, if 
left too long. 


Scarlet Siberian Crab (syn. Cherry 
Apple) is grown in several varieties, with 
fruits early, late, and of different sizes. 
Cherry-like, they are borne in clusters upon 
long stalks during September, with juicy flesh 
and pleasant acid flavour; the trees are of 
pretty open form, but liable to mildew. The 
best variety is Cheals’ Scarlet Siberian, with 
fruits of fine colour and very numerous, upon 
a tree of upright growth and better foliage. 
The 

Tartarian or Yellow Siberian Crab 
(here figured) makes a pretty tive with 
medium fruits of light yellow and good in 
contrast. These two Siberian forms gave the 
start for all the garden varieties. The 

Orange Crab, raised by Snltmarsh, of 
Colchester, bears bright, yellow fruits larger 
than the Siberian, while the new Oblong 
Crab is a form of this with long-shaped 
scented fruits of good flavour. 

Transparent is an old kind making a fine 
tree, with fruits of clear yellow flushing in 
the sun. 

Transcendent is a newer American kind, 
with large red and yellow fruits. 

Montreal Beauty (or Mammoth Crab) is 
one of the older American kinds, as is also 
Coral, a pretty tree in form and in fruit— 
these of medium size, with a strong Quince 
smell. Useful as a later sort is the 

Lady Crab, witJ^Tseddish fruit! of good 
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size and quality, speckled with white dots. 
Still later is 

Chicago, with yellow fruits striped with 
rase upon the sunny side. 

Other pretty kinds are Paul’s Imperial, 
raised at Waltham Cross; and Malakovna, 
a little-known variety, very good in dwarf 
form, with large, bright scarlet fruits. 


WASPS AND FRUIT CROPS. 

Can anyone tell me of a remedy to keep wasps from 
fruit-trees?—B. A. M. 

[One of the greater banes of the summer 
fiuitcrop, no doubt, is found in wasps, which 
appear in greater or lesser force according as 
the weather and season affect them. Some¬ 
times they are so numerous and persistent in 
their attacks on ripening fruits that the crops 
suffer considerable lass in value and bulk. 
The trouble to so many owners is how to com¬ 
bat these summer pests effectively and with 
despatch. Certainly the task is not always one 
which satisfies, even when what may seem 
practical remedies are applied. Bottles half- 
filled with sweetened beer serve to attract 
and destroy many, when these are placed near 
or among the trees having ripe fruit. Honey 
and water will serve the same purpose; but 
these devices are not of themselves sufficient 
! when resolute attacks are made. Scott’s 


wasp destroyer, an old and valuable remedy, 
has been of great service in some years, ap¬ 
plied to damaged fruits, but the influence and 
purpose of this preparation is not uniform 
from year to year. We have, however, 
usually found that, by its use, wasps have 
been kept clear of choice wall fruits in some 
seasons quite easily, when a little of this 
poisonous bait is placed on the most damaged 
of the fruits each morning. In years when 
Scott’s fails in its purpose, Davis’s, another 
similar preparation, is procured, and almost 
invariably, when one fails, the other suc¬ 
ceeds. For this reason we usually provide a 
bottle of each kind, so that no delay is per¬ 
mitted in dealing with their variable attitude. 
It is advisable, when wasps are abundant, to 
seek for their nests, and deal with them 
there. Gunpowder and sulphur squibs are 
an old-fashioned remedy for destroying wasps’ 
nests, which will suffocate them quickly. 
Gas-tar poured in the mouth of the nest, 
too, will destroy; but a more easily applied, 
and at the same time trustworthy, remedy 
is cyanide of potassium. This can be had in 
lump or granulated form, and, when dis¬ 
solved—say, \ ounce in a pint of warm water 
—will have a magical influence on wasps. 
About a tablespoonful of this cyanide solu¬ 
tion suffices for each nest when poured well 
into the mouth or entrance. It should 
be remembered that this is a deadly poison, 


requiring care in its preparation and appli¬ 
cation. We have always found the liquid 
preparation the most effective; but execu¬ 
tion can be wrought by applying the cyanide 
in its natural state, the granulated crystals 
being the better for use in a dry state. In 
years when wasps have been unusually nume¬ 
rous, we have almost despaired in the work 
of nest-search, because their destruction by 
means of this vaporous poison seemed to have 
no effect in lessening their numbers or their 
fruit-destroying propensities. This, however, 
cannot be so in reality, because, by the de¬ 
struction of large, active nests, there must 
of necessity be fewer remaining to continue 
the consumption of choice fruits. 

From the fact that both Scott’s and Davis’s 
wasp-destroyers are poisonous, it is con¬ 
sidered expedient to first remove from the 
tree any fruit that is damaged, and which is 
employed for this poison application. If they 
are not removed from their position on the 
trees, some means of identifying these poi¬ 
soned fruits should be made, to prevent their 
use by any accidental means. It is, however, 
advisable that they be placed near to the 
trees, for the wasps instinctively locate those 
bearing attractive fruits, and are not easily 
drawn away by tempting baits. If just such 
ordinary care as this is exercised, no danger 
need be apprehended, nor fear of taint being 
communicated to other and sound fruits. We 
strongly recommend one or both of these old- 
established remedies to anyone having choice 
fruit of any kind jeopardised by wasp visita¬ 
tions. In the vinery or Peach-house they are 
equally valuable, and, should an attack be 
made on ripe Grapes, serious havoc is soon 
wrought, unless prompt measures are taken 
to repress them. Applied each morning by 
means of a pointed stick to those berries 
which are partially eaten, we have succeeded 
in repressing their insidious attempts on 
monopolising the Grape crop. Some go the 
length of fixing muslin over each ventilator of 
their vinery roofs in order to keep out at¬ 
tacking wasps, which answers the purpose 
well, if carefully fixed, so that no possible 
means of ingress is permitted. By the aid of 
a bottle of Davis’s or Scott’s, costing each 
Is. fid., we have effected the same ends quite 
easily. In some years wasps are much less 
demonstrative than in others, and one or two 
applications of these poisons are found to 
last the season through. Any chemist or 
seedsman can supply these chemical prepara¬ 
tions. Needless to say, these preventive 
means are only possible of application in 
limited areas as effecting fruit protection, 
such as choice wall or other small trees, and 
lass-grown fruits. Beyond these, bottle- 
aits only are convenient; but with special 
samples of choice fruit, muslin or the spe¬ 
cially registered fruit-bags made and sold for 
the purpose, securely enclosing individual 
specimens, are well worth the cost and labour 
involved. Choice Pears and Plums are thus 
made proof against birds and wasps, and may 
be left on the trees much later than is usually 
done.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum trees gumming.-Kindly tejl me the cause 
of and cure for RummiiiR in Plums and Damsons? 
My trees appear very healthy, but much of the fruit 
is spoilt by the gum on it. — Rkomlf.y. 

[The production of gum by Plums, such as 
you find on your trees and fruits, is character¬ 
istic of all stone fruits, but generally with 
others in a less degree. Gum, or extrava- 
sated sap, as it is called, is evidence of too 
great sap flow- greater, indeed, than the tree 
can fully utilise, or of some injury or* con¬ 
traction of the cellular tissue .of the 
tree, or of some fungoid attack creat¬ 
ing what is called guminosis. A black 
mould, Cladosporum, finds entrance to the 
wood through wounds or cracks in it, and 
thus begins its work of creating disease, evi¬ 
dence of which is gumming. Which may be 
the primary cause in your case it is not pos¬ 
sible to say. If there is a plethora of sap in 
the trees, then root action is too great, and 
only root pruning during the winter will re¬ 
duce that. Again, it may result from the 
roots having'gone deep into poor or sour soil, 
and the gumming is the product of imperfect 
or diseased sap thus created. Root pruning, 
thoroughly’ severing all downw ard roots, is the 
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best remedy in that ease. If that be done, 
open a trench round each tree 4 feet or so 
from the stems. Let the trench be 2 feet 
wide, and as deep. Cut off close every root 
found, then gradually grub out the soil so far 
as possible alL round beneath the roots, and 
then find all downward ones. Those should 
be cut clean off with the aid of a broad, sharp 
chisel fixed to the end of a long, stout handle. 
When that is done, force top sweet soil in 
beneath the ball, and fill up the trench with 
top soil also- not the old soil. Fork off the 
top soil several inches deep over the roots, 
and replace with fresh soil from the vegetable 
quarters, adding to it a pint of basic slag, to 
gradually furnish phosphates. By adopting 
such drastic jfction you may not only stop 
gumming, but possibly also the death of the 
trees, for gumming is an indication of physi¬ 
cal disease or weakness.] 

Vine in pot.—I have a Black Grape or fruit- 
ing-cuiie in a large pot. I have eight large bunches 
of Grapes that are now ready to cut, and are in 
capital condition. 1 stopped each shoot that had 
fruit on at the second leaf. Will these shoots bear 
the fruit next season, and what pruning will they 
require? The Vine has made one long shoot 10 feet 
long. Will this require pruning, and to what extent? 
There are four other shoots, each about 5 feet long— 
what pruning will they require/ 1 am going to take 
the Vine out of tin: pot and plant in a properly 
made bonier inside the greenhouse, which is heated 
witli 4-inch hot-water pipes. Name of Vine is Appley 
Towers. — N K\\ SAG ENT. 

[Vines grown in pots are seldom of any use 
the second year, and we should prefer - see¬ 
ing you are going to construct a proper 
border—to plant a new cane rather than run 
the risk of failure with this one. Still, if you 
so wish, you may give it a trial, and, with re¬ 
gard to the pruning of the side shoots— 
technically termed laterals—in this case cut 
them back, if the buds are plump and sound, 
to two buds. This will then transform them 
into what are known as spurs, from which 
shoots will issue another season and bear 
fruit. The long shoot you mention is, we 
take it, an extension of the main rod or cane. 
If thoroughly ripened, leave it from 5 feet 
to 6 feet in length ; hut, if not, 3 feet to 4 feet 
will suffice. Do the 5-feet shoots you name 
originate on this same long shoot? Because, 
if they do. cut them clean away, so that the 
energies of the Vine may he concentrated in 
the main rod. On the other hand, should 
they issue from the older or lower portion of 
the Vine, cut them hack to two buds, to form 
fruiting spurs for next season.] 

Primus Pissardi.— 1 shall be glad to know if 
the fruit of Primus Pissardi is edible or not? A tree 
which 1 have at my home in Surrey has fruit, but 
nobody seems to know much about it.—U. R. 

[Prunus Pissardi is a variety of P. Cerasi- 
fera (the Myrohalan Plum), and known aH P. 
C'erasifera var. atropurpurea. It fruits in 
favourable seasons, the fruits being of the 
same colour as the leaves, even when young. 
The fruits are very pretty, but the flavour, 
we find, is very poor.] 

Red spider in Peach-house - I have been un¬ 
able, so far. to keep down red-spider in my Peach- 
house this summer, notwithstanding syringing daily 
the foliage and watering the roots. I have tried a 
solution of soft-soap, soda, and sulphur, as recom¬ 
mended, hut And the white paint gets so discoloured 
1 am loth to continue the mixture. Will you, there¬ 
fore, kindly recommend something that does not hurt 
the white paint ? Further, what had best he done 
after the leaves have all fallen to prevent red-spider 
in the future? Last October I painted thoroughly 
iusiilf" and out the Peach-house, white-washed the 
walls, etc., and painted the trees with Gishurst com¬ 
pound, hut. apparently, to no effect. Do you recom¬ 
mend repeating this latter again or spraying with 
the caustic alkali sulution?— Devon. 

[The dull, sunless season having necessi¬ 
tated the employment of more fire-heat than 
usinfl, red-spider has, in consequence, been 
very much in evidence. The wash you men¬ 
tion, like sulphide of potassium, does dis¬ 
colour the paint wherever it touches it, hut 
if you omit the soda and use nothing but 
sulphur and soft, soap you would find it harm¬ 
less. as far as the paint is concerned. This 
should also kill off the red-spider, if both 
sides of the leaves are thoroughly wetted with 
the mixture. We advise you to try it again, 
first mixing the soft soap and sulphur inti¬ 
mately together in a little hot water; 4 oz. 
soap to a good double handful of sulphur, 
and dilute afterwards to two gallons, and 
apply with a syringe. Should this be non- 
effective. syringe with a solution of XL All 
insec ticide, dircctiomyfo* which you Tvill find 
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on the bottle. In the winter spray the trees 
with caustic alkali solution, and wash stems 
and branches with the same. If you pur¬ 
chase the chemicals from a sundriesman, you 
will see directions how to mix it on the tin, 
and the strength at which to apply it to 
Peach-trees also.] 

Mildew in vinery.—For the first time for many 
years ail my Vines, in a cool greenhouse, are suffer¬ 
ing from mildew. I have cut off all the hunches of 
Grapes, and projiose to deal with the rods later on, 
when the leaves are off. In the meantime, can I do 
anything at present in the way of syringing the 
foliage, which shows sigus of the mildew?—SHAVIO. 

[At present you cannot do better than 
dredge flowers of sulphur on the upper and 
under surfaces of the leaves, after having 
damped them with a syringe. You may wash 
the sulphur off in three or four days’ time, 
and should you still find traces of mildew, 
repeat the sulphuring. An ordinary flour 
dredge, which can he bought for a few pence, 
is as useful a contrivance for applying the 
sulphur with os you can have. A more drastic 
remedy would be sulphide of potassium or 
liver of sulphur. Two ounces of this dis¬ 
solved in two to three gallons of water, in 
which a little soft soap (2 oz.) has been 
previously dissolved, will, if syringed on both 
surfaces of all the leaves, instantly destroy 
the mildew. This you can obtain at a cheap 
rate at a chemist’s, the only objection to its 
use being that it discolours the paint on the 
woodwork of the house if wetted with it. With 
care this can, however, be avoided.] 

Figs growing too strongly.—1 have four or 
five very large Fig-trees on south walls. This year 
they are without any fruit at all on them, and are 
just a green thick mass projecting from the walls. 
They are all in different parts of the gardens. How 
should they he pruned, and should not whole 
branches he out right out? Also, they have such a 
lot of small bushy growths at the bottom of the 
main stem, like suckers. Three years ago most of 
the trees were covered with fruit, and they looked ns 
though they had not been pruned or touched for 
many years.—M i riel. 

[Front what you say, it is quite evident that 
the roots of your Fig-trees have got out of 
hounds. Your best course will be to open 
a trench at from 3 feet to 4 feet from the stem 
as soon as the trees shed their foliage. This 
trench should he 1 foot in width, to admit of 
the work being done conveniently and expe¬ 
ditiously, and he carried to a depth of from 
2 feet to 3 feet, so that the soil can he cut 
away from under the base of the ball, tunnel¬ 
ling under one half of the ball at a time, so 
that there shall be no accident. In the dig¬ 
ging of the trench cut all roots found clean 
away, and when the one-half of the ball has 
been exposed in the manner described, fill in 
with brickbats and mortar-rubble, placing 
this in layers and ramming as firmly as pos¬ 
sible to get it. The brick-rubble, being of a 
dry nature, and possessing no nianurial con¬ 
stituent, will have a direct tendency to check 
exuberant root growth in future, and being, 
moreover, 1 foot in thickness, any roots that 
may penetrate will be of a fibrous nature only 
for some time to come. The best way, of 
course, in dealing with Fig-trees is to enclose 
their roots in a kind of brick tank, 3 feet to 
4 feet square, concreting the bottom and 
building the sides with bricks laid in cement, 
and making provision for the outlet of water 
at. one corner into a rubble drain. If the 
above work is carried out early this winter, 
you may leave the pruning until the spring, 
when the growths on the wall-trained tree 
may he thinned out, cutting away all the 
weakest and retaining those well furnished 
with embryo fruits, which will he plainly 
visible at that date. Just sufficient wood 
should he laid in to furnish the wall, and no 
more. Should next season prove a dry one, 
pay particular attention to root watering, 
and when the fruits are swelling towards 
maturity give liquid manure weekly ; or, 
failing this, dissolve 2 oz. of Peruvian guano 
in each gallon of water required. Thin out 
the shoots you refer to ns suckers, and nail 
a few of the strongest to the wall, to take the 
place in time of any -old branches that you 
may desire to cut out.] 

Grapes keeping-- 1 should hi- very grateful for 
your advice in the following ease: —I h:i\e a small 
vinery, a leatl-to, 2n feet by 11 feet, and 9 feet 
<» inches high at hack, to .'1 feet at front, facing a 
ilttie east of south. The Vines go through to out¬ 
side. There is a border at hack of house, inside, 
against bark wall, X fret wide. The vinery has no 
heat, and I am anxious to have Grapes that will 


hang without mildewing till beginning of November, 
as 1 am always away from home from August to end 
October. Is this possible? If so, what Vines would 
you recommend? I should like two Muscats and two 
not Muscats. Could I have, in the back border. 
Peaches that would come on quite early June or early 
July, and would they get sun enough? At present 
time I have two Black Hamburgh, two White Buck- 
iand Sweetwater in the house, hut they are always 
ripe too early, and will not hang later than first week 
in October, which is of no use to me. My gardener 
tells me that without heat no Grapes will hang in the 
house so long as first week ill November without 
damping off, as the very late sorts would not ripen 
without heat. Is this the case? If I must have 
heat, are any of those oil heating apparatuses suit¬ 
able, and could you name one? What Peaches would 
you recommend for the inside of the house it would 
take to easily? Kindly bear in mind that this is a 
cold county and damp. We are 400 feet above sea 
level, on Cotswold Hills.— Lancer. 

[As your vinery is unhealed it would be 
next to useless to attempt growing late varie¬ 
ties of Grapes in it, as the berries would never 
colour and mature properly, neither would 
they keep without the aid of artificial heat. 
We also much regret being unable to hold 
out any hopes of your successfully obtaining 
the needful amount of warmth with the aid 
of an oil stove. Nothing else but a proper 
hot water apparatus would suffice. As port¬ 
able boilers are now obtainable at a cheap 
rate, and the quantity of piping requisite for 
heating a house of the dimensions you men¬ 
tion not being great, we strongly urge you to 
heat the vinery in this way. Once fixed, the 
working expenses for such an apparatus 
would not be great, as there would he occa¬ 
sions when it would not be required to be in 
use. On applying to a hot water engineer, 
and supplying him with particulars of the 
size of the house, and the purpose the heat is 
required for, he will at once he in a position 
to give you an estimate for the apparatus 
complete. Either Black Alicante or Appley 
Towers would form a good companion to the 
White Muscats, and ripen with them. Peaches 
would not succeed in the narrow border at 
the back of the house, but you can, if you 
wish, plant Vines to cover it, to give you 
Grapes till such time as the roof would be¬ 
come covered with the permanent Vines. 
Tomatoes would also succeed on the back wall 
for the first two seasons. After this, there 
would he too much shade. If you have much 
call for Smilax in the autumn months, the 
narrow border would he a good place in which 
to grow it after you root out the temporary 
Vines we recommended you to plant. In 
sending queries in future kindly write on one 
side of the paper only.] 

Treatment of Vine.—1 have a Madrcsfield 
Court Vine, two years old, planted in an inside 
border. It lias had one bunch of Grapes on it. I 
took it off, as it came on a shoot underneath the 
staging. The Vine has made several long shoots, 
which are up to the ridge of the greenhouse, and 
look very healthy. Do these require any pruning?— 
Newsagent. 

[We should have been able to have answered 
this query more explicitly had you stated 
how this Vine was pruned last winter. Assum¬ 
ing the rod, or Vine, was left 6 feet in length, 
and if these shoots which we take to be laterals 
issue at intervals from it, they will need cut¬ 
ting hack to two buds this coming winter to 
form spurs. These should fruit next season. 
These laterals would have been better had 
they been stopped when about 2 feet in 
length. This would have been the means of 
assisting the base buds on the laterals to have 
become more fully developed than they will 
be now, and at the same time the main rod 
would have greatly benefited by such a pro¬ 
ceeding. The laterals on a young Vine, 
which eventually become spurs, when pruned 
back, should, as far as possible, be distant 
from each other about 1 foot on either side 
of the main rod. Superfluous growths should 
be pulled clean out. You do not mention 
anything about an extension or leading 
growth on this Vine. If one of the growths 
should really he the extension growth of the 
Vine, treat and prune it as advised in Query 
‘■Vine in pot.” You did quite right in dis¬ 
pensing with the fruiting lateral under the 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds New Edition, 10th , revised, with descrip- 
tioiiH of all the (test plant*, trees, and shrubs, theit 
culture and arramjement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Sea, l.'s .; pout free, liis. lid. 

‘‘The English Flower Garden" map'also be 
had finelu Inmud in 2 »<>/*., half vellum, 2f,s. nett. Of 
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rich in colour; Fraiumetta Nabonnand, a 
sport from Papa Gontier, and very sweet- 
scented. General Schablikine, the variety the 
late Dean Hole was so enamoured with, has 
been supplanted by Albert Stopford. Then 
there is thb ever-popular G. Nabonnand, 
probably the loveliest of autumn Roses, and 
to which we owe that delightful gem, Peace. 
Comtesse Panisse is n Rose too good to be 
lost, for its waxv petals make it a very en¬ 
during flower, friancisca Kruger is one of 
our hardiest coppery sorts ; Papa Gontier for 
many years was a favourite, but it is a rather 
indifferent grower in some parts. General 
Gallieni should be in every garden ; L’Ideal 
is still unsurpassed in its own particular 
style, and for its unique colouring ; Comtesse 
Sophie Torby has pretty apricot buds ; Mme. 
Jules Siegfried is a grand climber, with huge 
clusters of creamv-white blossoms, beautiful 
in autumn either as a bush or a standard ; 
and Noella Nabonnand, a gigantic flower of 
a plum colour, something of the tint of J. B. 
Clarke. It is a rampant grower, flowers 
semi double, and very effective on an arch 
or a house-front. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crimson Boiea for bedding.— Can you kindly 
tell me if Dandy is a stronn, free grower? Will it 
make a mass of blossom to till up an entire bed? Is 
it liable to mildew/ Can you also tell me if Etoile 
de France is a free grower and strong? Can you 
give me the name of any other deep-crimson Hybrid 
'tea Ko>cs and bright scarlet Hybrid Teas, which will 
grow as freely as Corallina and Killarney, which do 
so well with us in Cumberland, where we have early 
and late frosts? — L.\ Rosk. 

[Wo cannot recommend Dandy for the 
above purpc.se. It is a pretty Rose in the 
bud, but the habit is far too straggling, and 
its flowering quality too poor to use it as a 
bedder. You would do no better with Etoile 
de France. It is a Rose fit only for a hot 
climate. Now and then one obtains a good- 
coloured flower, but as a rule they are of a 
dull purplish hue, so objectionable to most 
individuals, and it is terribly addicted to 
mildew. There are very few Roses that can 
be compared to Corallina as an autumnal. 
We should say that the new#variety, War¬ 
rior, will be as good, and perhaps better. A 
vciy fine red is General Macarthur, noticed 
in these pages last week (p. 364), and we think 
this would suit vou admirably. Richmond, 
too, is good, and Gruss an Teplitz, pegged 
down, as referred to on p. 364. A few bril¬ 
liant sorts that we can highly recommend, 
although not strictly Hybrid Teas, are as 
fellows : General Schablikine, Friquet, Com¬ 
tesse Festetics Hamilton, General Gallieni, 
Betty Berkeley, and Alice Hamilton. We 
certainly think you should try a bed of Hugh 
Dickson. It is a glorious Rose, with fine 
large blossoms, of a very brilliant colour, and 
although not so free as a Tea Rose, yet, by 
careful bending over of some of its growths, 
a beautiful mass of colour could be obtained.] 

Rost Dorothy Perkins on poles, trees, 
etc. —Of late several notes have appeared 
about this Rose, and that from Mr. Mayne, 
re standards, I quite agree with, having re¬ 
cently seen it at its best. But I have to put 
in a plea for its culture in other forms, 
amongst them that of growing it on old 
trees. So free and strong-growing is this 
Rose that it can be had in fine form where 
many things would not thrive. So free is 
this that by giving it new soil to start in it 
may be planted at the foot of old Hollies, 
Thorns, etc., with every prospect of success. 
In this kind of place I have seen it doing 
splendidly, covering the support in a short 
time. Bv using this kind of position, when 
covered there is but little danger of its blow¬ 
ing over, so long as the tree has life in it. It 
is a simple matter to dig a hole 2 feet or 
3 feet from the tree, leading it up to this, and 
thus a good start can be given. Recently I 
planted several of this and other Roses in this 
way. and all are doing well. A few days 
ago I saw one against a wall growing freely 
and full of bloom. This was only eighteen 
months from the cutting. — J. Crook. 

Rose Paul Lede —This flnr Hybrid Tea ha? heeii 
wonderfully irood this >ear. There is a wealth of 
carmine-red in the eentre of the blossoms, the outer 
petals heinir suffused with rieh apricot-yellow; and 
even the inner petals are sometimes shaded with 
the deep Aprieot tint that makes many of the Hybrid 
Teas so valuable and distinct, l’aul Lede is some¬ 
times lurjje enough for eytitojion. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Two-year-old Plants. 

One of the peculiarities of the present flower¬ 
ing period is the earliness of plants that have 
been in the same position for two successive 
seasons. While many of the younger plants 
are distinctly smaller, and also much later 
than usual in coming into flower, these two- 
year-old plants are really handsome speci¬ 
mens, and are now quite freely flowered and 
most interesting. Contrary to what one 
might reasonably expect, the flowers are rich 
and pure in colour, and very pleasing in the 
border, and as cut flowers for decorative uses 
indoors, they already serve a useful purpose. 
Goacher’s Crimson is superb, the colour 
being a rich chestnut-crimson, with a golden 
reverse, and the flowers are of high quality. 
A fine terra-cotta, shaded crimson-scarlet, is 
Nina Bliek. This is a strong-growing plant, 
that makes a beautiful bush, and the blossoms 
are full and of goodly proportions. Polly is 
a variety that is doing remarkably well this 
season. Old plants and portions of old plants 
that were broken up in the early summer are 
now flowering profusely. The raiser de¬ 
scribes the colour of this variety as deep 
orange; hut this colour is only seen on a 
very late hud selection. Just now the flowers 
are a rieh amber. This is a very excellent 
variety, and should be in all collections. 
Good, sturdy habit. Rosie is a beautiful 
variety, bearing lovely blossoms of a rich 
bronzy-terra-cotta hue. This plant has a 
fine, sturdy, branching habit of growth, and 
is a splendid border sort. ^Maggie is a rieh 
yellow sort that, with us, has seldom come 
into flower before the end of September. 
The old plants have been flowering since the 
last week in August, and at the present time 
their fine display makes a glorious patch of 
colour in the hardy border. This plant pos¬ 
sesses a dwarf, bushy habit of growth. Mrs. 
R. Mallison is a plant having a rather spare 
habit of growth, but with sufficient vigour to 
evolve good flowers of capital size, rather 
larger than most sorts. The colour may be 
described as yellow, heavily shaded bronze. 
This variety is a sport from Mons. G. Gruner- 
wakl. Blush Beauty has been in flower for 
weeks, and the earliest flowers partook of a 
very pleasing shade of blush. More re¬ 
cently, however, the blossoms have paled very 
considerably, and their colour is now a rather 
poor blush-white. This plant is a free 
bloomer, and in the pure air of the country 
it is a very useful variety. A variety met 
with in some collections under the name of 
Farly Beauty is no other than the original 
Mons. G. Grunerwald. This is a very pretty 
plant in the early season, and its pale mauve- 
pink blossoms on a white ground are dis¬ 
tinctly dainty. Habit, however, is somewhat 
spare. Carrie is a charming, bright, butter- 
yellow variety, with a deeper shade of the 
same colour towards the eentre of the bloom. 
The form in this instance is exquisite, and 
the plant free-flowering. As a plant for mar¬ 
ket cut flower purposes, this is a valuable ad¬ 
dition to the many good yellows also freely 
grown. One may “cut and come again’’ 
with this variety, as new shoots and buds 
continue to evolve, maintaining a display over 
quite a lengthened period. This plant has a 
nice habit of growth. Lillie, as represented 
by the older plants, is a really good thing. 
Either grown naturally or as a disbudded 
variety this beautiful sort is very fine. The 
form of the flower is good, and the colour is 
a lovely pearl-pink. A special note should be 
made of this good and reliable early-flowering 
sort. 

Wells’s Scarlet is another good an l useful 
richly-coloured flower. We saw this last 
season, and thought well of it, and this 
opinion is enhanced hv what we have recently 
seen of the same plant a second season. The 
colour may he described as a vivid crimson 
terra-cotta; charming habit of growth. All 
the members of the Mme. Masse family of 
Chrysanthemums are just now doing remark¬ 
ably well. Red Masse is a lovely rieh chest¬ 
nut-red form of this tyj>e of the flower, and 
the colour does not appear to lx* fleeting, as 
is the ease with some of the others. The 
lovely primrose sport from Rahhie Burns is 
one of the most chaste and beautiful of the 


whole series. The flowers open so beautifully 
clean, and the colour is so refined, that we un¬ 
hesitatingly pronounce strongly in its favour. 
We have seen the plants of this variety 
grown for market purposes, in 5-inch pots, 
making pretty specimens, freely flowered. 
White Masse, or Wells’s Masse, as others 
have it, is a very refined and beautiful white 
sort, of high quality. On some soils a num¬ 
ber of the flowers are tinted a lovely shade of 
blush, and as such are very interesting. No 
collection should be without this fine sport, 
and true stock should always he asked for. A 
pretty crushed strawberry colour of the Masse 
family is seen in a variety named George 
Bowiiess. This is a sport from the so-called 
Ciimson Marie Masse, and is a noteworthy 
addition to this series. Of Iho other mem¬ 
bers of the Masse family that are doing well 
is the rieh yellow', Horace Martin; Mrs. 
Baird, a peach-coloured flower; Ralph Curtis, 
a creamy-white sort, sometimes coloured 
lilac-mauve at the base of the florets; Crim¬ 
son Marie Masse, a fine chest nut-bronze, that 
becomes pale with age ; Rahhie Burns, a rosy- 
cerise-coloured sort; and the original lilac- 
mauve flower, Mme. Marie Masse. These 
are all making a brave show, and promise 
to maintain a display for a long time to come. 
Among the Pompon sorts we have several 
good kinds that have been in the same quar¬ 
ters two consecutive seasons. White Lady, 
blush; Pierey’s Seedling (very fine), bronze; 
J. B. Du voir, lilac-pink ; Flora, bright yel¬ 
low ; Mignon, rich yellow'; and Orange Pet, 
orange, shaded terra-cotta, are a few of the 
better plants that are freeiy flowered, and 
their habit is dw’arf and bushy. W. V. T. 


TOP DRESSING THE PLANTS. 
Directly the flower-buds are set and seem to 
be swelling evenly, the plants must not lack 
support at the roots, the object being to retain 
a vigorous growth. To assist the growth of 
the plants, a top-dressing of some mixture 
may be laid on the surface to cover the roots, 
which will have been washed bare by con¬ 
tinued waterings. The addition of fresh soil 
to the roots on the surface will encourage 
these to make more, and the greater the 
number of those close to the top of the soil, 
the better chance will there be of grid 
flowers. With abundance of surface roots, 
the plants will be able to take stimulants, 
which must be given them from the time the 
buds are taken until the flowers are three 
parts expanded. Without plenty of thiv? 
roots on and near the surface, it is a mistake 
to feed the plants heavily, as they are not in 
a condition to receive strong stimulants. 
Badly rooted plants can easily be quickly 
ruined by gorging them with strong food when 
they are not in a condition to receive it. 
Most growers have their favourite composts, 
but to those who have not had the necessary 
experience to test the matt r for themselves. 
I will give a few hints. The character of the 
soil in which the plants are growing must he 
taken into consideration before it is deter¬ 
mined what mixture shall he employed. If 
the soil be light, inclined to sand, a top¬ 
dressing of partly-decayed cow-manure and 
turfy loam in equal parts, w ith a light 
sprinkling of soot added, will prove of im¬ 
mense advantage. If the soil b* naturally 
heavy, and consequently of a retentive nature, 
horse-droppings must he substituted for oow- 
manure. Where animal manure cannot be 
procured, some artificial preparation should 
be employed, such as finely-ground hones, dis¬ 
solved bones, or any of the numerous mixture s 
advertised. In all eases when using artificial 
manures great care should be exercised not 
to employ them above the strength recom¬ 
mended, and which accompanies each kind. 
If hones in either form named above are 
chosen, one part, of either sort to two of turfy 
loam, from which the fine soil lias been taken, 
may he laid on half an inch thick. Into this 
the roots will run freely. This top-dressing is 
not only of much benefit to the plants by 
encouraging extra surface roots, hut the 
n i a mi re helps to feed the plant.. When the 
plants are finally transferred to the flowering 
pots, space in most cas-s was left for tlrs 
top dressing, hut wher* this was not done, 
pieces of turf should he placed around the 
edges of the pots to allow for the water and 
top dressing. M. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CARl’ENTERI A CAL1KORNICA. 

This is a very fine shrub, that is hardy in 
southern districts, and, when in full bloom 
on a wall, is a very lovely sight. It grows 
0 feet to 10 feet high, and produces long, 
narrow, pale green leaves, and large, white, 
fragrant flowers, borne in clusters. It is a 
near relative of the Mock Oranges, but hand¬ 
somer, and should be given light, warm soil. 


ing the present season. It is, however, more 
than probable that the brilliant autumn of 
last year played a more important part in the 
matter than the weather of this season. As 
the summer is now so far advanced, it is 
questionable whether the flowers will be suc¬ 
ceeded by fruits so generally, as was the case 
last year, when the long Bean-like pods, 
from whence the popular name of Indian 
Bean is derived, were borne in large num¬ 
bers. As they do not readily drop, they 
formed during the last winter a very notice¬ 


Carpenteria californiea on a wall in Mr. Chambers' garden at Ilaslenicre. From a photograph bj’ G. A. Champion. 


It can be increased by means of suckers, cut¬ 
tings, or seeds. In districts where it will not 
thrive out-of-doors it is worth the protection 
afforded by a greenhouse. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Catalpa blgnonioides (syn. C. syringiefolia). 
—The Catalpas —at least, within the London 
district—are about a month later than usual 
this year in flowering, but most of them are 
blooming in a very satisfactory manner—far 
better, indeed, than many anticipated, owing 
to the dull weather vrtThuve experienced dur- 
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able feature in many places. This Catalpa is 
well worthy of being planted for ornament 
more than it is, as the large heart-shaped 
leaves are very handsome, while the blossoms, 
so freely borne, are at a little distance sug¬ 
gestive of those of the Horse Chestnut. 
Added to this is the fact that, with the ex¬ 
ception of Sophora japonica, it is the last of 
our hardy trees to unfold ita blossoms. It 
thrives well within the smoke-laden area of 
London ; indeed, fine old examples may be 
often met with in the parks, squares, and 
private gardens of the metropolis. The fact 
that in London the winters are less severe 


than in many parks of the country is, doubt¬ 
less, a great point in its favour, for in bleak, 
cold districts it is often injured by sharp 
frosts. The golden-leaved variety (aurea), 
whose foliage is altogether of a uniform 
greenish-yellow tint, affords a pleasing object 
when associated with sombre-lined trees.—X. 

Aralia chinensis. -This, I believe, is 
usually regarded as the correct name of the 
large shrub or tree generally grown in gar- 
, dens as Dimorphanthus mandschuricus, but a 
I good deal of confusion prevails with regard 
to the nomenclature of these 
hardy members of the Aralia 
family. Without troubling over 
such matters, it may be safely said 
that this Aralia stands out in 
foliage and flower quite distinct 
from any of our hardy shrubs. 
When in good soil, in a fairly 
sheltered position, the huge com¬ 
pound, wdde-spreading leaves pre¬ 
sent quite a sub tropical appear¬ 
ance, and, when, as at this sea¬ 
son, they are crowned by large 
branching panicles of small, 
creamy - white blossoms, this 
Aralia forms a very notable fea¬ 
ture. Among the different speci¬ 
mens one meets with, there is a 
good deal of individual variation, 
some producing suckers w ith great 
freedom, while others form a clear 
stem, which, however, as a rule, 
branches out when but a little 
height from the ground. A very 
desirable form has been grow-n for 
some years at Kew\ in the dell 
near the flagstaff, but, not having 
been there just recently, I cannot 
say if it is now in bloom. This 
individual is of more compact 
growth, which feature extends 
even to the flower panicles, and, 
in addition to this, the leaves are 
somewhat glaucescent. I have 
also noted the same variety in the 
grounds of Holland House. The 
recognised varieties of this Aralia, 
either under that name or as Di¬ 
morphanthus mandschuricus, are 
alba variegata and aurea varie- 
gata, whose leaves are clearly 
edged with white and yellow re¬ 
spectively, and pyramidalis, a 
curious, dense-growing form, 
which originated in France under 
cultivation.—X. 

Bowkeria Cerardiana.— This 
rare South African shrub, for¬ 
merly known as B. triphvlla, from 
its leaves being borne in threes, 
is now flowering freely. The 
flowers are pure satin-white, and 
shaped somewhat like those of a 
Calceolaria, with a hood and a 
lip. They measure an inch 
across, and the same from the top 
of the hood to the base of the lip. 
The flower is flattened in shape, 
being not much over a J inch in 
depth. To show the freedom with 
which it is blooming, I may say 
that I have just cut a spray 18 
inches in length, which is carrying 
thirty fully-expanded flowers and 
twenty-one buds. The flowers are 
borne at the axils of the leaves on 
the old wood, sometimes singly 
and sometimes ns many as seven 
on a branching raceme. Plants 
flower in a very small state, my 
specimen, which is now over 
7 feet in height, blooming when 
it was only a foot high. The lower 
lip is three-lobed, the three 1<>1 >es being 
closely folded over the tube <>r the 
corolla, thus effectually preventing the 
access of insects. The pollen is shed while 
the flower is still in bud. The Bowkeria is 
a very rare shrub, and, ns far ns I know, is 
not, in commerce. Kew possesses a plant 
which I saw in the temperate-house this sum¬ 
mer. The shrub appears fairly hardy, ns it 
experienced 1 <> degs. <«f frost on four occa¬ 
sions last winter, and, though totally unpro¬ 
tected, was not permanently injured, a tem¬ 
porary browning.of the leaves being the onlj 
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evidence of the visitation. S. W. Fitz- 
herbert, South Devon. 

Buddleia variabilis. This is a valuable 
shrub, blooming from midsummer onward, 
the colour deep purple, being none too plenti¬ 
ful at this season. Messrs. Y'eitch have given 
us many valuable trees and shrubs of late 
years, but none more so than this Buddleia. 
1 was impressed with its value during late 
August, when looking over the gardens at 
Chedmgton Court, near Crewkerne, by a nice 
young plant growing in an open shrubbery 
border. The soil was poor, heavy clay resting 
on chalk. I was told this was planted from 
a pot in early spring with but little prepara¬ 
tion of the soil. Still, it had shoots from 
8 feet to 10 feet high, crowned with many 
spikes of flower, the centre one considerably 
over a foot long. These shoots were pro¬ 
duced from the ground, and the growths of 
last year had extended and spread out, giving 
many spikes of bright flowers. Dorset. 

The Orange Ball-tree (Biuldkia Hlnhcsa).—This 
is one of ttie prettirst of shruhs lhat hlooin in the 
garden in the summer, producing' numbers of yellow 
Klobf-shaped flowers, a> its name implies. It succeeds 
admirably on a sheltered border, and should be re¬ 
lieved of any weak growths after flowering. One 
would think that a shrub so beautiful, and not difll- 
eult to crow, would be popular, but, as a matter of 
fact, it is not often met with in the garden; and it 
would almost appear, from the remarks of those who 
see it for the first time, that there are- many to 
whom it is an entire stranger.— Woodbastwick. 


INDOOR PLANT& 


GREENHOUSE NOTES. 

Where there has been a considerable quan¬ 
tity of flowering plants during the past few 
weeks in the conservatory, there must of 
necessity be a proportionate amount of de¬ 
caying blooms, bearing in mind the more 
than usual damp weather that has prevailed. 
Some things, as Zonal Geraniums (single), 
when casting their flowers will soon have the 
foliage affected also if not frequently picked 
over. Balsams also need close attention, but 
Fuchsias give far less trouble. Periodical 
picking over once or twice a week is not 
sufficient ; it should be done every day, and 
if thus closely followed up will pay much bet¬ 
ter in the long run. The evil of overcrowd¬ 
ing and massing the plants too thickly to¬ 
gether is never more apparent than during 
such weather ns that experienced of late. It 
tends not only to hasten the flowering season 
to a close, but the growth of soft-wooded, 
free-growing plants becomes much too spindly 
and weakened. 

Free ventilation should be consistently fol¬ 
lowed during the daytime and some amount 
left on at night also. With damp weather 
prevailing the conservatory should not be 
damped down or inueh watering done late in 
the day when no fire-heat is employed, and, 
considering that this can. by careful manage¬ 
ment, be still dispensed with for another 
mouth of six weeks it pays to adopt such 
measures. Where climbing plants have made 
a free growth with possibly too much shade 
than otherwise imparted to the plants below, 
it. will he found advisable to thin nut some of 
the shoots, due consideration being given to 
the peculiarities of each individual plant with 
regard to its future flowering. The formal 
training of climbers in a conservatory cannot 
be too severely condemned ; it is the essence 
of bud taste, to say the least. If the leading 
growths are securely tied to wires, the lateral 
shoots may be allowed to take care of them 
selves. These latter, if hanging in a careless 
manner, add to the effect, and form, as it 
were, a natural drapery to the roof, admitting 
at the same time more light than if tied up 
in a regular way. 

Of suitable plants for the conservatory at 
this season, note should be made of the 
Celosias in crimson, scarlet, orange, and yel 
low shades ; these with their plumose spikes 
make a fine display, lasting well into October 
with careful attention to and no ext ess of 
watering. The Cockscombs, their near allies, 
are very showy, but too formal to suit the 
tastes of some admirers. The Globe Ama¬ 
ranth is well worthy of extended culture, 
more particularly the purple form ; this, like 
the Celosias. will last well, even making a 
show when the plan/S iffe actually d|nd. For 
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brilliancy of colouring nothing will now sur¬ 
pass the Vallota purpurea or the Nerines, as 
N. Fothergilli major; these, in combination 
with Agapanthus umbeUatus, will make ap¬ 
propriate groups. As companions to these 
plants, Tritonia aurea and the Montbretias 
should be grown in pots. Liliums of the L. 
laneifolium type will now be advancing, if 
not already in floweiv Should any be still 
out-of-doors, it will be advisable to house 
them at once. I have noted on several occa¬ 
sions that the latest to flower are those most 
recently imported ; thus, by adding a few 
fresh ones year by year a better succession 
can be obtained. 

All of the foregoing plants are much better 
for this season than by placing too much re¬ 
liance upon Zonal and Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 
Petunias, and such like subjects, which, if 
grown in excess, will soon tire. True, a free 
use of fine-foliaged plants will tone down 
garish colours, serving an acceptable purpose 
in this and other ways. Both Ferns and 
Palms (large and small) wilL always count in 
the tasteful disposition of a conservatory ; so 
also will basket plants and climbers for the 
walls and columns, etc. With more of such* 
things there will be far less need of groups 
upon the floors, which often take up more 
room than can be conveniently spared, leav¬ 
ing the question of a quiet loufige or a pro¬ 
menade to be obtained frequently at a dis¬ 
comfort. Where any plants are growing in 
open borders, see to it that they do not suffer 
from drought; even with dull weather these 
will take a fair quantity of water. Insect 
pests should also be closely watched for, being 
proceeded against before they gain the ascen¬ 
dancy. Red-spider is an insidious pest at 
this season, and so is the black thrips, and 
where either of these now disfigures the foli¬ 
age it will remain an eyesore for a long time 
to come. Grower. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Hardy plants for indoor blooming.— 

Among our hardy flowering plants we have 
some that are useful for potting in the autumn 
for supplying bloom in the greenhouse in the 
early months of the year, and in this connec¬ 
tion it may be stated that the longer the 
period of growth they have before being 
placed under glass, the better will be the re¬ 
sults. Too many who have greenhouses rely 
mostly on bulbs for furnishing a floral dis¬ 
play, instead of utilising some of their surplus 
hardy plants, and so having a greater variety 
of bloom in April and May. Just now, there¬ 
fore, is the time when attention should be 
given, selecting plants with a view to potting 
them and placing them in a cold frame so 
that they may become established before any 
attempt is made to introduce them to heat. 
Here it should be also remembered that it is 
not so much the heat in which hardy plants 
are placed as the period given to make roots. 
As a matter of fact, they do not. need much 
heat, the temperature of an ordinary green¬ 
house, where the usual run of plants is grown, 
sufficing. A few of the subjects which may 
be successfully grown in this way are Die- 
lytras. Campanulas, Solomon’s Seal, Spiraeas, 
Funkias. With these few a house may be 
rendered very gay in spring.— Townsman. 

The 8oarbOro* Lily. —For a cool-house or 
window of a. room from which frost is ex¬ 
cluded in the winter, one has in the Sear- 
boro’ Lily a beautiful plant when in bloom ; 
moreover, it is one that may be turned to 
good account as a window' plant when not in 
flower, owing to the fact that, unlike other 
bulbs, it has no real season of rest. but. to 
use a well-understood expression, “is always 
in leaf.” That much misconception exists in 
reference to the Searboro’ Lily is demon¬ 
strated by the fact that some people growing 
it, perhaps, for the first time, give the plants 
little water when they have 1 (‘eased flowering, 
supposing that they should be treated like 
other bulbs, and dried off. This is wrong, 
when it is borne in mind that they should 
never be allowed to get dry at the roots, and 
only in the winter months should moisture be 
administered sparingly. In their season of 
growth, however, they will take much water. 
One sometimes notices that they are grown 
to a large size in 10 inch pots, and, when it 


is fouud necessary to pot them, it should bo 
done after the flowering season. It is advis- 
able occasionally to relieve old plants of the 
small bulbs which surround the parent bulb, 
and these should be potted off singly. I know 
several people who grow the Scarboro’ Lily 
in their windows the year round, and who 
have a fine display of bloom, as they give the 
plants stimulants now and again ; and, in one 
ease, the plantH are syringed with rain-water, 
and often put out-of-doors during wet weather. 

I have seen them plunged in beds out-of- 
doors for a few weeks in the summer, where 
they have flowered very well.—T ownsman. 

Failure of Zonal Pelargoniums.— “ Ama¬ 
teur,” who laments that there is no book in 
publication which deals with the Zonal 
Pelargonium, probably never has heard of 
“Variegated Zonal Pelargoniums,” a book 
which gives a large amount of useful informa¬ 
tion respecting the green Zonal as well as the 
variegated Zonals, written by one who was 
most intimately concerned with raising them 
—indeed, was the actual raiser of the famous 
Mrs. Pollock. I mean Peter Grieve, of Cul- 
ford Hall gardens. My copy of this interest¬ 
ing book is dated 1808, and I have in it a 
letter from the author, who sent me the copy 
in May of that year, hence it is nearly forty 
years old. I fear this book is now out of 
print; but to anyone interested in all the 
sections of Zonal Pelargoniums it has much 
charm. Mr. Grieve had several distinguished 
co-workers, amongst whom were the late Mr. 
John Wills when at Huntroyde, and the late 
Mr. Kingsbury, a florist at Southampton, 
who raised many beautiful varieties. But if 
interest in this variegated section—tricolors, 
bicolors, bronze Zonals, and others—is now 
small, there is yet a good deal in the green 
Zonal section, especially those which are 
suited for winter cultivation. Those who can 
attend the meetings of the Royal Horticultu¬ 
ral Society during the winter months may see 
in bunches of cut flowers what can be produced 
in Zonal Pelargonium bloom. With respect 
to “Amateur’s ” failure to grow- Zonals now, 

I would suggest he look for the cause in the 
use of road-grit, as that is now contaminated 
with oil, petrol, and other abominations to 
plants.—A. Dean. 

Eupatorlum monticola (E. petiolare).—We 
are so accustomed to see the different green¬ 
house Eupaloriums grown for the sake of 
their winter and early spring flowering quali¬ 
ties, tlrat examples in full bloom during the 
month of August are not looked for. Still, 
some neat bushy examples of that form 
known usually as E. petiolare, whose real 
name is now regarded as E. monticola, are 
just now' very noticeable in No. 4 greenhouse 
at Kew. Taken altogether, this is one of the 
most pleasing of the Eupatoriums, the flowers, 
which are borne in branching corymbs, sug¬ 
gesting. when in the bud state, a small Daisy, 
being of a deep pink in the centre, toning off 
to white at the edges. After a time the petals 
protrude from this cushion-like disc, and thus 
give a fluffy appearance to the flower, which 
is then about 4 inch in diameter, and pure 
white, or nearly so.—X. 

Euphorbia splendens. —As a rule, in meet 
private gardens there is a plant of this old 
stove flowering shrub, but usually of a poor 
variety. There is a great difference in the 
flowers of these and the better, larger forms, 
and although, when badly cultivated and 
starved, the latter sink almost to the level of 
the former, they are quite distinct. The 
growth of the variety grandiflora is stouter, 
with paler bark than that of the old kind, 
while the blossoms occur on larger corymbs 
and are brighter. It is in bloom nearly all 
the year round, and if a specimen can be 
planted in an out-of-the-way corner of a stove 
or warm greenhouse, there is usually a flower 
for a button hole when other blooms are 
scarce. 

Early-flowering bulbs.- Freesias, Roman 
Hyacinths, and early-flowering Narcissi 
should be potted now, to give plenty of time 
to form roots before they are introduced to 
the greenhouse. They are never satisfactory 
when placed in heat before the pots are filled 
with roots; in fact, Freesias and Roman 
Hyacinths will flower better when not pushed. 
Size in bulbs is always a sign of good quality, 
but weight in ^fjoportion to size is a sure 
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index that the ri|>ening in the sunshine has I 
been properly carried out. Ten or twelve 
Freesias in a 5-inch pot will make a good | 
potful, and four Roman Hyacinths in the 
same sized pot. For cutting Roman Hya¬ 
cinths may be planted rather thickly in boxes | 
and plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre for a time till 
roots have been made. All bulbs after pot 
ting or boxing should have a good watering to 
settle the soil round them before they are I 
covered, as bulbs cannot make roots without ' 
moisture. We always plunge our forcing 
bulbs outside when potted, ns the conditions 
are more natural. They remain in the plung¬ 
ing bed until growth is moving. This usually 
takes about six weeks. When lifted from the 
plunging material they are placed in a cold 
pit for a time, and afterwards moved as re¬ 
quired to a house where there is a little 
warmth. Freesias should not be plunged. 

Humea clegans. —When well cared for and , 
grown, there are few plants that are more I 
striking and effective than this at the season 
when it eomes into bloom, as, clothed as it I 
then is from near the base to its entire sum ! 


potted singly into 3-inch pots and kept warm 
till they start. By the end of the autumn 
they will need a shift into larger pots. 6-inch 
size being the most suitable, and in these, if 
kept well watered, they may stand till the 
spring, and then be shifted on into others 
a size or so larger, in which they will bloom. 
To maintain their foliage healthy and fresh, 
they must be well fed with liquid-manure. 
This may be given, if weak, as it should lx*, 
every time they are dry, and later on in the 
year it is a good plan to stand the pots in 
very shallow pans, or pans partly filled with 
coarse sand or cinders, into which they will 
root. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE ANNUAL SUNFLOWERS. 

The pre vailing golden glow of our gardens in 
autumn is largely owing to the great Sun¬ 
flowers of the western prairies which we have 
now in such numerous variety that it must be 
puzzling to a novice in hardy plants to select 



Annual Sunflower (Helianthus animus). 


niit with its rich, brown, feathery inflores¬ 
cence, it has a most dressy appearance, makes 
a fine show, and is of great value for UHe in 
vases outdoors or to place in the centres of 
beds, as the heads are exceedingly light and 
graceful, and do much to relieve that stiffness 
that so often prevails in our gardens. Not 
only is the Humea elegans adapted for the 
purposes referred to, but it is equally useful 
to help to embellish greenhouses or conserva¬ 
tories, where placed in conspicuous positions, 
or raised above other plants it shows off to 
advantage. The way to have good specimens 
is to sow at once and grow steadily on during 
winter, the place that suits the plants best 
at that season being a light pit or house, 
where they can have a temperature ranging 
between -15 (legs, and 50 degs. To get the 
seed to germinate freely, it should be sow n in 
a well-drained pot or pan filled with finely- 
sifted soil, made suitably moist by watering, 
and have a pane of glass laid over the top. 
If then placed under a handlight and kept 
close or stood in a warm frame, the plants 
will soon appear, and .as soon as larm? enough 
to handle, they sl/mTtl ,-ke privkell ,-off or 
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from a nursery list a few of the finest kinds. 
The genus is a large one, and the majority of 
the species we see in gardens are perennials, 
a few only being annuals, but there are at 
least three of these annual kinds that we can¬ 
not afford to neglect, although they require 
no more attention in raising every year than 
do the perennials, which give little or no 
trouble. These three annuals includ * H. de¬ 
bilis (syn. H. cucumerifolius), the Silver 
leaved (H. argyrophyllus), and the common 
Sunflower (H. animus) in its numerous 
varieties. 

II. debii.18. known for years ns H. cu 
cumerifolius, is one of the finest of all annual 
composites, as it is elegant in growth, free 
from the coarseness which characterises most 
other species, and the flowers are richly 
coloured. It grows from 3 feet to 4 feet, and 
even 5 feet high, in rich soils, is much 
branched, forms a dense mass, and every shoot 
produces a flower, the beauty of which is the 
strong contrast of the black purple disc with 
the rich yellow of the ray florets. It begins 
to flower about midsummer, and continues 
till late in the autumn. Being a native of 


Texas, it is best to treat it as a half hardy 
annual, raising the seedlings under glass and 
planting out in May in rich 6oil in a fully 
exposed sunny spot. The flowers are useful 
for cutting, and last a long time. A vase 
full of it makes a very fine object. 

H. argyrophyllus (the Silver leaved Sun¬ 
flower).—A hot, dry summer suite this best, 
and if only it could be seen in large masses 
instead of single plants dotted about, ns one 
generally sees it, it would be one of the finest 
late summer and autumn flowers. It is a 
larger grower than H. debilis, the foliage 
broader, the ray florets longer and broader, 
but of a paler yellow, with which the large 
blackish-purple disc forms a charming con¬ 
trast. It is liable to vary in the silvery 
whiteness of its foliage, some plants being 
much whiter than others, and it is from these 
plants that seeds should be saved. Coming 
as it does from the same region as II. debilis, 
it requires similar treatment. The chief 
point in both is to get strong plants before 
planting out, and to obtain these the seed¬ 
lings should be grown on unchecked in rich 
soil, and never allowed to become starved. 
If planted in rich soil and the plants in a 
moist season become too vigorous in growth 
and run up, the leading shoots may be 
checked by timely pinching, which will con¬ 
duce to a more branching growth. 

H. annuus. — Many despise this old favour¬ 
ite because it is so common and so generally 
seen in the back gardens of towns, but, pro¬ 
perly used in the larg.*r gardens, there is not 
a more stately plant if seen in a large mass 
with a good distance between it and the win¬ 
dow's of the house and with a dark back¬ 
ground to show up its form and colour. A 
group of half a hundred plants rising from 
8 feet to 10 feet high makes, in late summer 
and autumn, such an effect as few other 
open-air plants are capable of producing, and 
gives a point of interest to every garden pos¬ 
sessing it. There are several well-marked 
varieties. That named californicus is the 
very large double, the huge flower-heads hav¬ 
ing no disc; citrinus or primrose has pale 
lemon-yellow rays and a broad black disc ; 
globosus fistulosus has enormous globular 
heads; Russian Giant grows to the greatest 
size, sometimes 9 feet and 10 feet high ; and 
nanus plenus dwarf, with double flowers, and 
which may be us^d in borders and small gar¬ 
dens. There are other sorts, but the above 
comprise the best. 

The common Sunflowers are recommended 
in seed catalogues for growing in shrubberies 
and by woodland walks, but this is often 
wrongly interpreted, hence we often see 
plants struggling for existence close* to hungry 
shrubs or in shade where they will not suc¬ 
ceed. Sunflowers must be planted in an 
open, sunny place in the richest soil, with 
shrubs not near to share the moisture which 
they require in abundance. 


TREATMENT OF BORDER. 

I silorLD be greatly obliged if you would suggest 
treatment for a border. I'm feet long and s feet wide, 
facing west? The soil is gravel, and as this house 
lias been unoccupied for several years the whole 
garden is much neglected. This particular border at 
present contains only Sunflowers, Moon Daisies, 
Japanese Anemones, and Madonna Lilies. 1 should 
like to fill and keep it bright hII the yoar with 
flowers chiefly herbaceous. Should you advise a 
thorough trenching up in October?— Hi d KNOT, Hants. 

[Trenching the border two spits deep 
early in October is the best course you can 
adopt, and ns the border will remain undis¬ 
turbed for several years after being planted, 
a little extra treble should be spent on its 
preparation. Having a gravelly soil to deal 
with, which in itself is very hot and dry for 
the majority of herbaceous plants, something 
should be added to the staple to make it, 
more holding and retentive of moisture. 
Some stiff heavy loam at once suggests itself 
as the best medium to employ for the pur¬ 
pose, and if you have it. give the surface of 
the border a dressing of it G inches in d*pth. 
Should this not be possibl *, procure, if you 
can, a good cart-load of clay or marl, which 
lay out thinly in the sun to get thoroughly 
dry. Then pound or pulverise it to get it 
broken as fine as you can, and dress the sur¬ 
face evenly with it nfterwards. We once hod 
occasion to use poml-mud which had lain by 
some little timc?lijifoil»g*»t, sandy soil 
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more adapted to the needs of herbaceous 
plants, and with the bejut results. If you 
could only procure a few loads of such 
material to incorporate with your gravelly 
soil, it would be the making of the border for 
some years to come. In addition to the above- 
mentioned materials you would also need 
some well-rotted cow-manure to dig in and 
mix with the top spit. As regards the bottom 
spit, you may use either old hot bed manure, 
the contents of the garden refuse-heap (if in 
a fairly decayed condition), road-scrapings or 
sweepings, but avoid ashes or lime rubbish. 
In both cases, mix the manures, etc., as inti¬ 
mately as can be with the soil—this being 
very essential—and do not bring the bottom 
spit to the surface, and virc-rrrsa. For in¬ 
structions as to how the trenching should be 
done, see reply to “Glasgow ’’ (p. 369). If this 
be done early in October, the planting could 
be effected by the end of November, as the soil 
will have settled down by that time, other¬ 
wise planting had best be deferred till the 
first week in February. A border prepared 
in the manner suggested, and occupying a 
western position, could be made to look very 
effective over a long period bv the employ¬ 
ment of herbaceous plants principally, merely 
reserving a few spaces here and there for 
annuals and bulbous plants. You could also 
plant the various subjects you wish for in 
good bold groups, in order to get masses of 
colour. Save your Sunflowers, Pyrethrums, 
or Chrysanthemums, as the case may be ; also 
the Japanese Anemones, as all these can be 
used when replanting takes place. If care¬ 
fully lifted and laid in by the heels in another 
part of the garden, they will take no harm 
for the time being.] 


GARDEN ANNUALS. 

The vast number of beautiful flowers which 
(*an be raised easily from seed sown where to 
grow, and thus give little trouble, can only 
be adequately realised when seen growing, 
and in great patches also, as at some seed- 
farm. There not only is every known good 
variety sown and grown, but often many 
stocks of the same kind or variety, so that 
the range of beautiful flowering plants seen 
becomes almost illimitable. It is in such case 
that almost myriads of things are seen not 
previously known, and literally a world of 
beauty in flowers becomes opened out. If 
there be added to these outdoor-sown plants, 
a large number of others it is needful to sow 
under glass, yet planted out, the range is in¬ 
deed wonderful ; yet all generally come under 
the designation of annuals, simply because 
they will flower freely at some time or other 
during that same year. Of these more tender 
annuals, few present more of variety and 
beauty than do Verbenas. No description can 
do adequate justice to the range of colours 
or markings found in these plants, how they 
spread and bloom, presenting wonderful 
masses of colour, such as it seems so difficult 
to realise come from seed-raised plants. Petu¬ 
nias, Asters, really of marvellous variation. 
Stocks innumerable, Marigolds, Zinnias, Sal 
piglossis. Phlox Drununondi, Portulacens, 
are but a few of the many so-called tender 
annuals, vet some, such as Asters and Stocks, 
especially the variations, can be counted by 
hundreds. But of the huge section called 
hardv annuals, how glorious are the breadths 
of carmine, deep blue, and pale blue Lark 
spins, so fine for back row* in borders. How 
singularly fine and effective are the huge 
masses of double Clarkias, for these now far 
excel the single forms. Godetins are beauti¬ 
ful also, such soft and silky tints of rose, 
pink, white, and d“ep red, and, like th 
Clarkias. so long enduring. Ordinary gar 
deners, who grow, perhaps, oil'* form of Mig¬ 
nonette, would )>e eharnc’d to see the fine 
pyramidal reds, gold-n, and white, as also 
the long-stemmed white, so valuable for fur¬ 
nishing cutting material. How rich is the 
perfume great breadths of these*sweet smell¬ 
ing plants give off ! Then, for massing or for 
mixture, how beautiful are the Chinese and 
Indian Pinks, or Dianthuses, double and 
single, smooth edged and lacir.iatod, self- 
coloured and marbled, none growing taller 
than about 1(1 inches, they give flowers of 
great size and exceeding loveliness. Some of 
the laciniated flowe ra_a re indeed wonderful; 
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they seem almost all fringe. The myriad 
forms of annual Chrysanthemum seen to be 
almost bewildering, yet all are attractive, 
though so varied, and all are equally useful 
to furnish flowers for cutting. 

But if annual:; are so plentiful, the hardy 
section of plants reputably classed as bien¬ 
nials also present remarkable features. Snap¬ 
dragons now baffle description, so varied are 
they in the colours and markings of the 
flowers and in form of grow th. Sections now- 
range from 9 inches in height up to 30 inches, 
c( lours and markings being repeated in each. 
Seed of these can be sown under glims in the 
spring, the plant* being dibbled out in May 
where in bloom, or sow n in the open ground 
now, can stand the winter, and make fine 
plants next year. The range of colour and 
form of flower found in the favourite Can¬ 
terbury Bells is almost remarkable; so also is 
the variation in the capital autumn-flowering 
plant, the Pentstcmon. Wallflowers are not 
now in bloom, neither are Forget-me-not a. 
Auriculas, or Polyanthuses, but stocks of 
these and many other things are there for 
giving beautiful flower* in the spring. 

After all, the great lesson to be learned 
from visiting a seed farm of this description 
is the marvellous range of plants easily raised 
from seed by means of which a flower-gar¬ 
den may be made beautiful in a cheap and 
easy way. A. D. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Galllardias and Auriculas.— I have, in s-inch 
pots, some named (Jaillardias, which are doing well, 
also some named alpine Auriculas, in 48 pots. Wili 
you kindly inform me as to their treatment with re¬ 
gard to keeping them through the winter? I have a 
small, indicated glasshouse. Should the Auriculas be 
outside now ?— Hunky (,’ronciiey. 

[If you have good garden soil the Gail- 
lardias would be better in the open ground, 
where they Would give a more satisfactory 
flow’ering next year. If you have not this, 
you cannot do better than keep the plants in 
the pots for the winter and plant them out in 
March or April, meanwhile giving them the 
protection of vour unheated glasshouse. 
After a heavy flowering not a few of these 
Gaillardias perish unless attention be paid 
them with a view to keeping up a stdek. 
Seeds of the best kinds grow quite freely, 
and the plants are, .ns a rule, more vigorous. 
The named alpine Auriculas are certainly 
worth caring for, and may he housed in Sep¬ 
tember, provided ample air be given. These 
plants are very hardy and enduring, but re¬ 
pay for being kept free from too much wet 
overhead, hence the winter protection of 
your cold-house would suit them admirably. 
The summer rainfall will not so much affect 
them, and in many districts these alpine kinds 
may be wintered in the open borders with im¬ 
punity. In housing such things, therefore, 
avoid all coddling in a stuffy atmosphere. 
During winter give enough water at the roots 
to keep the leaves quite plump, and freer sup¬ 
plies as the growth becomes more active.] 

Plants under Sycamore — Tb< re is a large Syca¬ 
more-tree in my garden. Could .uni till me what 
flowering shruhs and what perennial flowers would 
grow in the slope under it? The slope faces south. 
Would Lilac-hushes grow under it, also Pieonies, 
Irises, Foxgloves, etc.? — Cl. II. 

[The chief difficulties to contend against are 
the density of the shade and the far-reaching 
roots. These, of course, are modified in the 
case of an isolated example, and if the soil 
is not too dry, you may plant Berberis Dar- 
wini, Ribes, and Weigelas on the slope. Of 
flowering perennials you could plant nothing 
better than Flag Irises in blue and white. 
Foxgloves, Evening Primrose, London Pride 

the whole hank might he carpeted with this, 
if you like and for trailing purposes the 
white and pink Perennial Pea. If these are 
insufficient, you might add Mcgasca cordifolia 
purpurea, Vimas, and Clematis Jackmani, 
while C'otoneaster microphvlla is a plant not 
to he overlooked. Drvness of soil and its 
poverty will be the most, likely obstacles to 
success, and should these b<* of an extreme 
nature, your he-t pbuits will be London 
Pride. Butcher'; Broom, and St. John’s Wort. 
For a season or two many Daffodils, Seilla 
eampaniilnta, and other bulbous plants would 
succeed.) 

Sweet Peas for market - 1 am anxious, as an 
experiment. In try to raise some early Sweet IVa 
blossoms for tbe London market, and would be most 


grateful for any hints you will give me as to the 
best time to sow and the best suits to grow, both as 
being attractive in colour and yielding a large supply 
of continuous bloom? Tbe soil here is gravel on 
chalk, and I propose growing the Sweet Peas in two 
strips of ground in a walled garden. The first is 
lit) feet long by 2 broad. It is backed by a pott in fi¬ 
shed, the thatch of which projects so far as to almost 
protect the whole strip. The second strip is hacked 
by a wall facing south, but without the thatched 
protection. 1 may mention that 1 sowed some Sweet 
Peas in the first-named piece of ground at the end of 
last October, and, in spite of the continuous frost w e 
experienced here during January and February, I 
had the plants in bloom on June sth. But, of course. 

1 wish to have earlier flowers than this. Do you 
advise my sowing early in September? The soil in 
the first-named piece of ground i* being dug out to a 
depth of 2 feet, and fresh, well-manured soil is beinti 
substituted. Aliy other advice as to the best firms 
who are likely to require these blossoms would be of 
much help.— Loi isje. 

[We have no desire to discourage you in 
the above matter, but wc think it right to 
tell you that the produce of your plot of 
ground would be of very little use in the 
London markets, and, possibly, be more than 
disappointing to yourself. Apart from this, 
the Sweet Pea is now grown extensively under 
lass not only for producing early supplies of 
loom, but "for autumn and winter also. 
Hence it is difficult to know whether the 
flowers we see in shop windows are the out¬ 
come of very early or quite late sowings. The 
date you give is certainly fairly early for an 
outdoor crop, but much earlier flowers are 
gathered in southern and south-western dis¬ 
tricts. You might succeed better by supply¬ 
ing shops in your own district. Tbe earliest 
variety we know is Sutton’s Earliest of All. 
It is iess meritorious, however, than dozens 
of others which flower some ten days later, 
but of decided merit as an early bloomer. We 
do not think you will gain much by sowing 
before the middle or end of September, unless 
you can give winter protection. The vari¬ 
ableness of our winters and the cold spring 
winds are much against progress in these 
flowers.] 

Malmaison Carnation*.— Please wiy if there is 
ft yellow Malmaison Carnation or more than one? If 
there are, please state names and whether they are 
easy to c ultivate or not i Why are Malmaison Carna¬ 
tions so named?— North Kerry. 

[We know of but one yellow-flowered Mal- 
maisnn Carnation, and its name is Yaller Gal. 
The blossoms are of medium size and of a 
bright yellow tone. It is, we believe, one of 
Mr. Martin Smith’s raising, and may be ob¬ 
tained from the leading growers of Carna¬ 
tions. Your further inquiry as to why the 
Malmaison Carnation is so called is not easy 
to explain. It is, however, believed by the 
older florists that the Malmaison Carnation 
was named after the residence of the First 
Napoleon's wife, Josephine, who lived at Mal¬ 
maison. In Hogg’s treatise on the flower, 
we are informed that she was very fond of 
the Carnation, and grew' many varieties in 
her garden. Thomas Hogg, who wrote bis 
treatise on the Carnation in 1820, was then 
a large grower of the flower nt Paddington 
Green, near London, and, while silent con¬ 
cerning tbe Malmaison type, be refers to “an 
admirable collection of yellow Picotees at 
Malmaison, where tbe celebrated botanist. 
Bon plane!, grew them for Mine. Josephine." 
It is quite probable, therefore, that the Mal¬ 
maison type originated at the place named, 
though nothing definite is known concerning 
it.] 

Narcissi under Elder —I have small covert 
with thousands of Narriwi and Daffodils partly 
planted under Elder-hushes and others under tall 
trees. I am anxious to know if they will he harmed 
|»y the Elders? Last year was their first. Also, what 
could I have to bloom in the summer? 1 have cut a 
lot of nettles down. Would Fieneh Willow, i r Wi'low- 
weeil, some call it. do in such a place, and how or 
when should I start it ? <m*sormi. l. 

[The permanent success of the bulbs under 
tbe Elder will depend very much on the den¬ 
sity nf tb<‘ bushes, and wo think there is 
every probability of the bulbs going on for 
some years. The mil lire of the soil is of some 
moment, too. especially so in conjunction 
with the varieties planted. For a later flower¬ 
ing the Willow-herb, Epilohium nngusti- 
foliuin, and E. hirsutum would be service¬ 
able. You might also sow freely of the seeds 
of Foxgloves, and Evening Primrose (CKno- 
tbera biennis), both of which take care of 
themselves after the first flowering. Prim¬ 
roses, too, would be very beautiful in spring¬ 
time, and to follow these and I be Daffodils 
the common Bluebell, Seilla vestalis, or S. 
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nutans, would be suitable. If you desire a 
bolder subject, try some of the Mulleins 
(Verbascum) in any position where an open¬ 
ing occurs.] 

Tufted Pansies-preparing ground for 
planting (liootaUa ).—To grow the Tufted 
Pansies well, the soil should be deeply dug 
and heavily manured. Much depends on the 
character of your soil, however. Should it 
be light and sandy, well-rotted cow-manure 
should be incorporated freely, as this is very 
retentive of moisture, and cool also. In the 
hot weather the roots revel in quarters that 
have been trenched, the results in the 
flowering period amply repaying one for the 
ofttra trouble and expense incurred. Should 
your garden soil be heavy, with a clayey sub¬ 
soil, incorporate well-rotted horse-manure 
and plenty of road sweepings. These two in¬ 
gredients give just the required amount of 
plant food, and, when well worked into the 
soil, ensure satisfactory root action. The 
quarters for the Tufted Pansies should be 
taken in hand as early as convenient. The 
ground should be treated in the way sug¬ 
gested sufficiently early to leave the surface 
in the rough for a week or two to sweeten, 
and for the weather to render it friable before 
the planting. You may 
safely plant out the 
Tufted Pansies <luring 
the first or second week 
in October. Little 
pieces planted at that 
time will make beauti¬ 
ful plants bv the early 
summer, and they 
should be studded with 
blossoms from April 
(possibly earlier) on¬ 
wards. This is the ad¬ 
vantage of autumn 
planting. Should you 
prefer to plant in the 
spring — say, March 
next — see that the 
quarters are dug in the 
winter and the surface 
left rough for the frosts 
to pulverise a n d 
sweeten it. Should 
your soil be infested 
with wire - worm, 
sprinkle a small quan¬ 
tity of Vaporitc in the 
trenches as the ground 
is dug. This is a very 
effective re nicely, and 
the insecticide does no 
harm to the plants. 

Home - gathered 
flower-seeds.— Does it 
pay the owner of a 
small garden to save 
seeds of flowers for 
sowing another year? 

This is a question 
which arises in the 
minds of some periodi¬ 
cally, and generally at the end of the 
summer. I venture to say, having tried the 
experiment, that, to use a common expres¬ 
sion. “the game is not worth the candle,” 
for the reason that the owner of a small garden 
first wishes the best show of bloom possible, 
and for the longest period, and to expect 
limits to do this, and at the end of a season 
et them go to seed, is not calculated to get 
the best results. Take as an illustration 
Sweet Peas. One knows that they are among 
the most prolific of annuals, and will bloom 
w'ell on until the end of September, so long 
as the flowers are regularly cut; but if after 
that period the blooms are allowed to go to 
seed, the seed so produced suffers, owing to 
weakened vitality, and, in some instances, 
through not ripening properly. The same re¬ 
marks hold good with many other annuals, 
seeds of which, to be in the best of condition, 
and pure, ought to be from the first flowers, 
and not from those produced when the plants 
are almost worn out.— Woodbastwick. 

American winter-flowering Carnations. - 
Last spring I planted outdoors about one 
hundred plants of these free-flowering Tree- 
Carnations, which were part of a batch that 
had been blooming throughout the winter 
months. I did not care to throw them away, 
yet was rather dubious about planting them 


outdoors, as I had been led to believe that 
they were not suited for outside culture. How’- 
ever, I finally decided to run the risk, and 
the results have, to me, been an agreeable 
surprise, for the plants have never ceased to 
flower from the time they were set out down 
to the present period. Such being the case, 
I intend repeating the experiment another 
season, for these tree varieties are so continu¬ 
ous in blooming, and, unlike the border varie¬ 
ties in this re*|)ect, that where Carnations 
are in daily request throughout the summer 
and early autumn months, and a house can¬ 
not well be set apart in which to produce 
them, this seems to me to be a very con¬ 
venient and pleasing method of producing 
them.— G. P. K. 


NARCISSUS POETICUS THE BRIDE. 
Since the days when N. p. ornatus came into 
prominence there has been very considerable 
improvement in the poetieus group as a 
whole, not merely in size of blossom, but in 
size and intensity of the crown, the greater 
stature of the plant, with increased purity, 
and flowers of the most perfect form. These 
improvements are not, to our thinking, the 


greatest gain which has resulted during re¬ 
cent years. Formerly, when the flower jug 
season of such as angustifolius, ornatus, ana 
poetarum had passed, our gardens were with¬ 
out the purity and fragrance of these flowers 
till, in May, the late flowering poetieus, the 
old Pheasant’s-cye. gave us its welcome and 
fragrant flowers. The credit of bridging over 
the gulf between these early and late flower¬ 
ing poetieus kinds belongs to the Rev. G. H. 
Engleheart, who, by repeated crosses, has 
given us beautiful flowers, and, most import¬ 
ant of all, an unbroken chain of blooming in 
this valuable section of Narcissi. 

To-day the poetieus race of Narcissi is a 
most important one, and there are many fine 
varieties in which, to some extent, the ori¬ 
ginal parentage may be traced. If we take 
the variety depicted in the illustration to 
day—viz.. The Bride—and that lovely form 
known as Cassandra, which some regard as 
the best of all the poetieus kinds, we see two 
entirely different types of these flowers. The 
Bride represents a glorified form of orna¬ 
tus in form of petal, the other is suggestive of 
the influence of the old Pheasant's-eye in 
part. It is in this direction that further im¬ 
provement is looked for—viz., the closing up 
of the more starry-petalled flowers, increased 
roundnese of form, a brighter central colour, 



Narci«*un poetieus The Brule. 
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etc. Happily, these new poetieus kinds are 
good growers, not a few of them seed freely, 
too, and they succeed well in moist places 
and in Grass and other ways. Quite a valu¬ 
able and u^ful kind among ordinary sorts is 
the Pyrenean poetieus, a variable plant 
withal, from which good things may be 
selected. An important point to remember 
in connection with the poet’s race of Nar¬ 
cissi is its nearly perpetual rooting char¬ 
acter, which forbids a long period in the dry 
state. In other respects they are by no 
means difficult to manage. 

Apart from these already named, the fol¬ 
lowing are all worthy of' cultivation': Ai 
mira. very fine, suited* to forcing ; Chaucer, 
perhaps the earliest of the set; Dante and 
Epic, both modern kinds of great merit; 
Glory, a magnificent flower; Homer, with 
somewhat of poetarum in its composition; 
Horace, one of the largest of all ; and Mar¬ 
vel, a very distinct and useful kind, yet cheap 
withal. From out of this set a series of 
kinds of the highest value to the gardener 
and the florist may be selected. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Forget-me-nots. —As occupants of marsh 
and mire, and not as garden flowers, many 
people regard Forget-me-nots, but though 
some of the varieties undoubtedly do best 
when prowing by “still rivers and solitary 
meres,” there are others that give a good 
account of themselves when planted and 
treated like any other garden subjects. Those 
who have old plants of M. Victoria and al- 
pestris, from which the flowering-stems have 
long since been cut, may now divide them 
with a view to increase the stock. If they 
are pulled to pieces, and planted in a bed to 
themselves—say, on a north border they 
will come in handy for dibbling amongst 
spring-flowering plants later on. I have found 
this a less troublesome method than sowing 
seed, and one that is quite as satisfactory.— 
Woodbastwick. 

Plants for rough walls. -Walls roughly 
constructed of pieces of stone, bricks, 
clinkers, and even pieces of turf, are not in 
themselves very attractive, but in certain dis¬ 
tricts they are to be seen separating the vari¬ 
ous plots of ground. On such rough walls it 
is not a very difficult matter to place rough 
turves on the top of the wall, and on these to 
plant in the autumn some of the Stonecrops, 
Arabises, and Aubrietias. Here and there 
one may introduce a few Wallflowers, plant¬ 
ing them where they will get a good hold. 
My experience proves that in the case of 
Wallflowers, it is better to sow a few seeds 
in the crevices rather than rely on established 
plants. Some of the dwarf Bellflowers make* 
admirable wall plants, and such sorts as 
pusilla and Portenschlagiana would do well. 
Then, too, in the spring seeds of Linarias and 
Erinus alpinus may be sown. Rough walls, 
though somewhat of an eyesore in themselves, 
may be made to look very inviting by cloth¬ 
ing them with suitable plants. —Townsman. 

Early-blooming Wallflowers. — Whether 
Wallflowers that commence to bloom in the 
autumn are appreciated is doubtful, but when 
it is remembered that the same plants will 
give a few flowers throughout the winter and 
burst into full beauty with the first mild 
weather in spring, everyone who has a garden 
should endeavour to find room for a few of 
them. From the variety Earliest of All I have 
been able generally to pick a few flowers about 
Christmas, because the plants are grown 
under the shelter of a wall on 8 border hav¬ 
ing a south aspect, and those who intend to 
procure Wallflowers for planting shortly 
should obtain a few plants that precede the 
general stock in the time of blooming.— 
Townsman. 

Godetia Crimson King — All who prow annuals 
know how valuable Godetias are, creatinp as they do 
such fine effects when prown in masses either in beds 
or mixed borders. 1 was forcibly reminded of this 
when lookinp round the grounds of a neighbouring 
estate, when a fine mass of the above variety pre¬ 
sented itself to view, the plants being, in this case, 
in full bloom and literally covered with their 
gorgeous-coloured blossoms. The soil had evidently 
been well prepared for them, as was shown by the 
size of the individual blossoms, and it was quite the 
finest mass of colour I have seen this season, which 
will be remembered in many an instance as being 
anything but a satisfactory one from a floral point 
of view.—A. VV, 
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FERNfe 

SOWING FERN SPORES. 

In preparing the pots, the ehief^ thing is to 
get Rome good yellow loam,* free from 
wormR and other insects, also from seeds of 
any weeds, for when these spring up they i 
often damp off, and cause the damping to 
spread over the surface of the pots and de¬ 
stroy the spores. Five-inch pots are the best 
size to use. They may be filled firmly to within 
about an inch of the rims. No drainage is 
necessary ; in fact, it is better not to use any, 
as the most important point is to keep a 
regular moisture. Filling the pots with loam 
and standing in saucers of water will ensure 
this. After the pots are filled they should be 
well soaked, and then surfaced over with 
powdered charcoal and crock-dust, or, for 
the Aspleniums, Platyceriums, or others which 
root on the surface, some Sphagnum may be 
added. This should be carefully picked over, 
and all weeds, etc., removed. It must be 
chopped up very small, and then rubbed 
through a fine sieve with some sand. After 
damping the surface tlie spores may be sown. 
It is essential to avoid sowing the spores too 
thickly. If they have been saved with care, 
the slightest dusting over will ensure a good 
crop, as when sown too thickly they choke 
each other. If a number of sorts are to be 
sown at the same time, the pots for each 
should be removed from the others, to avoid 
the spores spreading. If this is not done, all 
the pots will produce a crop of the free-grow¬ 
ing sorts. With due care most of the varie¬ 
ties may be raised comparatively true. When 
choicer sorts or those that are slow to germi¬ 
nate are sown, I like to avoid having any of 
the free growing Horts about, for even with 
the greatest care it is impossible to avoid 
some spores spreading about. After the 
spores are sown, the pots may be placed in a 
siiady position and covered with glass. Al¬ 
though the dirett rays of the sun must be 
avoided, light is essential. This point must 
not be overlooked, for I believe failure often 
occurs through keeping the pots in a dark, 
heavilv-shaded position. I have frequently 
noticed when the pots have stood partly under 
a slope that the spores germinate freely where 
the light falls on the pots, while they remain 
dormant where they get less ligfit. The 
glasses should be removed and the condensed 
moisture wiped off before the globules have 
got large enough to drop off on to the surface 
of the pots. No surface watering should be 
given after the spores are sown, but the 
saucers may be filled up from time to time as 
they require it. It is not necessary to keep 
them constantly full ; in fact, it is better not 
to do so. or the soil may become too wet. 
With a little experience it is easy to tell when 
the pots are sufficiently moist. They must 
never be allowed to get quite dry. As soon 
as the pots are well covered with the prothalii 
they may be taken off in small patches and 
pricked off into pots or boxes which have been 
prepared with a surfacing of more suitable 
soil for the young seedlings to root into. These 
will require dividing again about the time the 
first tiny fronds appear. 

A Fern Lover. 


Window-boxes In autumn.— The great ad 
vantage of growing plants for furnishing win¬ 
dow-boxes in pots is that when the occupants 
of the boxes begin to show signs of failing, 
it is an easy matter to drop a few fresh plants 
in their place*, and «o one may have a con¬ 
tinuous show* as long as the weather permits. 
To this end. for an autumnal display, it is 
worth while having a few Asters and dwarf 
Chrysanthemums in pots, whilst some of the 
dwarfer Starworts are not to be despised for 
late blooming. Some people, who make 
much of their window-boxes, contrive to grow 
a few Gladioli in pots, which make a window 
verv bright in autumn. As long season 
plants, having a neat habit, with plenty of 
delightful colours, there are few things to 
excel the Tufted Pansies. — F. W. D. 

Readers on holiday — During the holiday reason 
readers who find any difficulty in obtaining Garden- 
ING Illvstr\TKD from the local newsagent or honk.* 
stall, may have a copy posted regularly for n few 
weeks or longer by sending a remittance* at the rate 
of 1 4d. a copy to the Publisher, Gardening lu.rs- 
trated, 17, Furnival street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Judging from present ap¬ 
pearances, we are likely to get rather better 
weather during September than we have had 
hitherto, and a month of really nice weather 
will he useful now to ripen things. If we get 
bright sunshine after so much dull weather a 
thiii shade will be useful. But at this season 
we ought to be always ready for moving any 
plant indoors in the event of much wet and 
gales of wind. Chrysanthemums should be 
securely tied now, as the season is not conic 
for housing them yet. but scarlet Salvias and 
other plants which have been planted out and 
intended to be lifted should soon be potted 
up. This will include Arum Lilies and Eupa 
tori unis. Sometimes Solanums are planted 
out, and though there may be no hurry about 
these, yet they should be lifted not later than 
the end of the month. Though these things 
should be lifted and potted shortly, they may 
remain outside for the present on the west or 
north side of a building, and he syringed freely 
to keep the foliage fresh while the roots get 
to work again. We shall keep hardwooded 
plants out as long as possible, but in the 
meantime shall have the house which is to 
receive them thoroughly cleaned with soap 
and water. Where the cool plant-houses have 
been filled with Tomatoes during summer, 
unless fire-heat, has been used, which is not 
likely, the Tomatoes cannot he cleared just 
yet, as everything both indoors and outside 
is something like three weeks later ; but a fort¬ 
night’s sunshine would do wonders for us now. 
Liquid-manure may he given to any plant 
which has filled its pot with roots. S|>ccimen 
Palms which have been plunged outside 
should soon be taken in again. Climbing 
growth should be gradually thinned to let in 
air and sunshine. If the stock of Pelar¬ 
goniums and other cuttings is incomplete, the 
number should he made up now. Cuttings of 
Ivy, Honeysuckle, Jasmine, and Ampelopsis 
will root now in the shade. We generally 
strike all this class of stuff under glass, and 
seldom lose a cutting. The Cape Cowslips 
(Lachenalias) are very pretty early flowering 
bulbs, and do well in baskets planted rather 
thickly, and the baskets should be well lined 
with Moss nnd the bulbs inserted amid the 
Moss. If the lights forming the roof of the 
Rose-house arc, as they ought to be. movable, 
they will now he off. nnd the Roses fully ex 
posed. This.cleans and rests the plants, and 
by and bye any pruning required may be 
done. 

The Pine-Stove. —Some time during this 
month, when the weather is suitable, the 
Pines should be overhauled and the plunging 
beds renewed. If the plunging materials are 
exhausted, and, probably, damp from decay, 
they hold so much moisture that the root- 
action becomes sluggish. If there is plenty of 
bottom heat from hot-water pipes, tin* pols 
may be plunged in Cocoa-fibre. Oak leaves 
at this season are not to be had, and tnn is 
not always available. Veiy often if the old 
material is turned and passed through a 
screen, or sieve, and a little fresh added, the 
bed, when renewed in this way, will go 
through the winter and retain sufficient 
warmth for healthy root action. A good 
many of the strongest, successions will re¬ 
quire repotting into 9-inch or 10-inch pots, 
and Queens may he finished in this size next 
summer with judicious feeding. The Black 
Jamaica is one of the best winter fruiting 
varieties, and some of them may now be 
showing fruit, and for these a top-dressing 
mav suffice, using good turfy loam mixed w ith 
a little artificial plant food. I)o not overpot 
anything now. nor yet over-water. This work 
will depend entirely upon the judgment of 
the cultivator, ns it is not easy to get among 
the plants to apply the usual tests. This is 
where experience is necessary. The soil in 
a pot plunged in leaves or Cocoa-fibre does 
not dry so fast as in the ease of pots not so 
plunged. As a rule, once a week through the 
winter is often enough to water Pines, 
but the syringe should be used on every bright 
day. Shade will hardly be necessary for 
Pines now. Close early with a damp atmos¬ 
phere. Night temperature of fruiting-house. 
6f> degs. to G8 dogs. Successions will do in 
5 degs. lower. 


Figs in pots.— This is an easy way of grow¬ 
ing Figs under glass, and fruiting plants may 
be had in comparatively small pots, aa when 
the plants require more food a zinc collar, 
4 inches or so wide, may be inserted just in¬ 
side the rim and a rich top-dressing filled in ; 
the roots will soon find it. No fruit-tree 
bears root-pruning so well as the Fig, and, 
treated thus, the plants may be kept in 
moderate sized pots for years. The root- 
pruning should be done as soon as the leaves 
fall iu autumn, and any repotting required 
should be done then. The plants may stand 
outside till frost comes, but should not be 
exposed to severe frost. Figs are easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings of the ripe wood or Ijy 
layering, but suckers should not h; used for 
increasing stock, as such plants are longer in 
coming into bearing, bigs are gross feeders, 
and during bearing will use lip liquid-manure 
freely, as well as rich top dressings. The 
varieties mostly grown are White Marseilles 
and Brown Turkey, but there are others which 
are very good. In looking through the Clies- 
huut. Nurseries, about this time last year, 
with Mr. Paul, I saw' several varieties be¬ 
sides those named fruiting freely in rather 
small pots, some of the names of which I 
made a note of. but my notes have been mis¬ 
laid. Among the Figs I have met with else¬ 
where, and which are suitable for indoor cul¬ 
ture in pots. Do La Madclaine, Grosso Vert, 
White Ischia, and Daupliine are worth a trial. 
The first named is very early, and forces well. 
The Figs want heat and moisture during 
grow th ^nd a drier atmosphere while ripen - 
ing, and plenty of food when swelling the 
crop. The second crop, which is produced 
on the wood of the current year when grown 
under glass, is generally the most prolific. 

Tomatoes in C00l-h0U8e.—Though later 
than usual, those are coming on fast 
now, and the price is better than it has been 
for several years. Heavily-laden plants may 
have liquid-manure, as they will pay for it 
now, and the house will be wanted for other 
purposes ; so get them on as fast as possible 
now. Most of the old leaves are. or may be, 
shortened back now to the last pair of leaf¬ 
lets, Last year we had a house of Carter’s 
Sunrise, which made a second growth from 
the main stems, and ripened a second crop 
of fruit- about Christmas almost as good as 
the first. We have never found any other 
variety that will do this. The fruits we are 
gathering now run about eight to the pound. 
Every bloom sets, and the fruits are very even 
in size, and there are no deformed ones. 
This, of course, may he, in some measure, 
due to care in saving the seeds. 

Orchard-house. - Place all trees outside as 
soon as the fruits are gathered, but do not 
forget them in the matter oT watering and 
svringing. Get the potting or top-dressing 
done ns soon ns convenient, so that the roots 
may enter the new stuff before w inter. 

Plant8 in the house. Do not overload the 
house with plants—especially flowering plants 

as there is plenty of outdoor suitable for 
cutting, and frequent change can he had. A 
few Palms and Ferns, w ith an Orchid or other 
choice flowering plant, will be appreciated 
more than a lot of common things dropping 
their petals about. 

Outdoor garden. —Among the new Mont- 
hretins that I expect everybody will plant. 
Geo. Davidson, Germanicn, Martagou, and 
Prometheus should he included. They do 
w II in tin* town garden. I saw the other day 
a border of Mnutbretias against a background 
of Sweet Peas, and they not only were very 
effective, but would for a long time provide a 
lot of good cutting material. Polygonum 
baldschuiinicmn is a fine subject for the per¬ 
gola or to cover a wide arch. It is now in 
flower, and lias considerable value for cutting. 
The double-flowered Gypsophila paniculata is 
also useful for cutting. The beds and other 
positions intended for Roses should be tho¬ 
roughly deepened and prepared ready for 
planting iu November. Failures are gener¬ 
ally caused by planting without any prepara¬ 
tion. Cuttings of vigorous Roses will strike 
now in a shady spot in a bed specially pre¬ 
pared for them. They should be planted 
firmly. Knives used in the preparation of 
cuttings should be sharp. The cuttings may 
I be about 9 inches long, and two-thirds of the 
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length buried in the soil. There should be 
space enough between the rows for the use of 
a small hoe. If the weather comes hot and 
dry, place a mulch of old leaf-mould or 
manure between the rows. Plant out Pinks, 
and get beds of Carnations ready. If there 
are wireworms in the soil, give a dressing of 
vaporite. 

Fruit garden.— If there are any old, worn- 
out trees, grub them out and prepare the 
sites by changing the soil, deep and wide 
enough to remove all old roots and exhausted 
soil. When doing such work, we want a good 
heap of loam to run to. This is really better 
than manure. Young trees do not want much 
manure near the roots, though a mulch of 
manure on the surface is beneficial, and sur¬ 
face feeding generally is the right course to 
pursue. It is of very great advantage to have 
a few young trees coming on to replace trees 
wearing out. In the best-managed gardens 
trees will wear out, and there are in some 
gardens trees that will pay for regraftiug 
when the proper season comes round. Any 
tree which is making too much wood and not 
bearing as it ought to do should be root- 
pruned during September. 

Vegetable garden.— This has been rather 
a troublesome season for weeds, and a de¬ 
termined effort should be made to clear them 
off before they seed, or they will give endless 
trouble in the future. Weeds which are full 
of seed-pods should be burned, to destroy the 
seed. At this season there are accumula¬ 
tions of rubbish, such as hedge trimmings, 
etc., that will easily make a smouldering fire. 
If seeding weeds are merely rotted down the 
seeds will be carried on to the land ogaip. 
Now that the Onions are harvested, give the 
land a dressing of soot, or if soot is not avail¬ 
able, 3 lb. or 4 lb. per rod of any good arti¬ 
ficial manure will be useful. A good mixture 
will be equal parts of guano and superphos¬ 
phate scattered evenlv over the ground, and 
hoed in deeply, or lightly forked in. Then 
draw drills 18 inches apart, and plant the 
Cabbages 18 inches apart in the drills. Do 
not plant Cabbages in very loose, deeply- 
stirred land at this season, as they turn in 
quicker and make firmer hearts when they 
follow Onions or any crop where the land has 
been deeply worked and well manured. This 
is why Onions are a good preparation for 
Cabbages. It is well where very early Cab¬ 
bages are wanted to plant a few rows about a 
foot apart on a south border. These come in 
before the main crop, and enn be cut and the 
ground cleared for French Beans or some 
other crop, such as New Zealand Spinach, 
for instance, that wants sunshine. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September Kith. —We have not yet finished 
putting in cuttings. The work will go on as 
opportunity serves till completed. Finished 
potting Arum Lilies. Bulbs of various kinds 
are being potted and boxed for forcing. All 
the early flowering bulbs are now in. Pre¬ 
pared a frame for Violets for winter flower¬ 
ing. The Violets will be lifted and planted 
therein shortly. They will ^ follow early 
Melons, the soil being levelled down and 
some fresh loam and leaf-mould added, the 
whole being made firm. 

September J7th. —Made a last sowing of 
Brown Cos and All the Year Round Cabbage 
Lettuces for standing the winter, for the 
most part in the seed-bed. Put in cuttings 
of Pentstemons in cold-frame. Planted out 
Carnation layers in beds and groups on the 
borders. Made up two Mushroom beds out¬ 
side. The next bed will be made inside. 
Trenched and manured ground for Roses, to 
be ready for planting in November. Celery 
and Leeks are being earthed up when dry, as 
opportunity serves. 

September 18th. —Moved a- few pots of 
Eucharis to stove. Shall give liquid-manure, 
as we find this has a good deal of influence 
upon the growth of the spikes. Potted up 
Salvias and other things which have been 
planted out to make growth. Will stand 
these outside on the side of a wall for the 
present, and syringe frequently with soft 
water. Staked and tied Chrysanthemums, 
helping with liquid-manure. 
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September 19th.— Thinned the growth of 
Dahlias. Saved seeds from good Hollyhocks 
and choice Carnations. The latter are grown 
under gloss. Planted out Cabbage plants 
after Onions. Thinned Spinach to 6 inches. 
New Zealand Spinach on a warm border is 
growing freely, and is useful. Peaches are 
gathered before they are quite ripe for travel¬ 
ling. Plums are abundant. There is no bet¬ 
ter Plum than Gisborn’s for cooking and jam¬ 
making. 

Septembtr 20th.— Seeded down a small 
lawn, the turf of which had been much worn 
by play. We find this month the best 
for sowing Grass seed. One lawn that was 
sown last September has been in use for 
croquet all the summer. Of course, the work 
is well done, and if manure is wanted it is 
used liberally. We use basic sing in connec¬ 
tion with more stimulating manures. Sowed 
Chervil and gathered Parsley for drying. 

September 2/.<t. — Re-arranged conservatory 
and brought hack several specimen Palms 
which had been plunged out, as we are afraid 
of damage from winds, which are generally 
strong at this season. The few remaining 
bunches of Grapes in earliest house have been 
cut and bottled, and the Vines washed with 
hose and the house thrown open. As the 
wood is ripe and strong, all they want now is 
rest, and a low' temperature will give that. 


BIRD8* 

STARTING HINTS. 

Though very many start with cage-birds in 
the spring, the fact that birds are more 
cheaply procurable in the autumn leads many 
to start at this season ; and, when it is in¬ 
tended to breed during the coming year, 
autumn is the best time, by reason that use¬ 
ful experience can then he gained before the 
spring. Before purchasing a bird, or birds— 
always start upon a modest scale—learn how- 
such birds should be housed and treated. 
Seek advice from a bird-loving friend or 
neighbour, if possible. If not, consult some 
standard work upon the subject. In pur¬ 
chasing cage-birds, try to secure sound, 
healthy stock, but do not pay fancy prices, 
because the beginning is better made with 
commoner birds more likely not to suffer 
seriously from the mistakes of management 
made at times by even the most careful of 
novices in bird-keeping. It is best not to buy 
out of a bird-shop if it can be helped, but 
to go direct to a private bird-keeper, the 
reason for this being that disease is much 
more likely to be acquired by a bird when in 
a bird-shop than when in the hands of an 
oidinary bird-keeper. 

The best type of bird for a beginner is one 
of the hardy finches, as they are the easiest to 
cater for and to keep clean. This class em¬ 
braces the canary and some of the very 
cheapest and most satisfactory of cage-birds. - 
Birds give the most satisfaction when kept in 
aviaries, and hardy birds in outdoor aviaries, 
but, of course, they can be kept clean and 
healthy in cages. In stocking outdoor 
aviaries, except during the warmer part of 
the year, be careful to secure birds that have 
hitherto been kept out-of-doors, or the change 
from indoors to out may mean the death of 
many of the birds. 

In stocking an aviary, learn the habits of 
the birds, and fit the aviary up in accordance 
therewith. Also give the birds plenty of 
elbow-room, and keep only one sort to begin 
with, for to mix the sorts, unless done with 
judgment, may lead to some of the more 
timorous of the sorts having but a sorry time 
of it. A small outdoor aviary should always 
be roofed over, a large one should be about, 
half-roofed. The site of the aviary should be 
chosen so as to assure shelter from the cold 
winds. 

Cages should never be hung in a draught, 
though plenty of fresh air should always be 
provided. For the health and comfort of the 
birds, the box type of cage, wkh but the front 
wired, is the best of anv, the showy all-wire 
cage so frequently used for the housing of 
singing canaries providing nothing like so 
suitable quarters as a plain box with open 
fiont; though there is no reason why a box 
cage should not be nicely coloured and 
ornamented. Bird-cages should be kept 
thoroughly clean, for dirt brings on bird- 


fever, a plague for the bird-keeper to avoid. 
It is a good plan to clean out the cages regu¬ 
larly twice a week, doing this thoroughly, 
and sprinkling clean sand over the floor. 
Food and water should be given every morn¬ 
ing. Have duplicate troughs and fountains, 
or water-vessels, as this makes for handiness 
in cleaning. Use glass, because glass is easy 
to clean. The seed-vessels should be polished 
twice a week; the water-vessel should be 
carefully rinsed out daily, and washed out 
thoroughly once a week. It is the habit of 
many bird-keepers having a genuine fondness 
for their charges to offer, in addition to the 
ordinary bird-fare, wraps of anything in the 
way of human food that may be about. Now , 
many birds will readily eat much of such, 
but it is mistaken kindness upon the part of 
the bird-keeper, and means the shortening of 
the life of his pets. Most birds, however, re¬ 
quire a little greenstuff or a little sound, ripe 
fruit, and it should be seen to that either 
one or the other is provided. 

Canaries and other finches keep their 
plumage clean by means of bathing, many 
birds of other sorts dusting instead of bath¬ 
ing. With finches, therefore, give the chance 
of a bath twice or thrice a week during the 
summer, once a week in winter. Rain-water 
is the best for bathing purposes. 

_ J. T. Bird. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
September 3rd. 

There was an excellent meeting on the above 
date, the hall being well filled with meri¬ 
torious exhibits, which drew a large and 
interested company during the afternoon. 
Hardy herbaceous plants. Gladioli, and 
Dahlias were in strong force, while the col¬ 
lections of fruit and fruit-trees in pots were 
among the finest we have seen. Orchids were 
not numerously shown. There were many 
novelties before the floral committee, and of 
these eleven received the coveted award of 
merit. 

Probably one of the most valuable and in¬ 
structive of the many exhibits before the 
floral committee was the collection of hardy 
Bamboos from the Messrs. Veiteh and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea. So far as we remember, 
no such collection has ever before been 
shown, and, in point of numbers of species, it 
was practically unique. Altogether some five 
dozen distinct kinds were staged, and the 
plants, in specimen form, for the most part, 
and ranging from 2 feet, or thereabouts, to 
8 feet or 9 feet in height, gave an excellent 
idea of their worth in the garden. The 
plants had, obviously, been grown in the open 
air, and, therefore correctly demonstrated 
their true value. This important group re¬ 
ceived the gold medal. 

A sumptuous and well-disposed group of 
Cactus and other Dahlias was arranged by 
Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., London Wall, 
E.C., in a much less formal manner than is 
usually seen, each variety being grouped 
separately in baskets of circular shape. In 
the majority of instances, a score of flowers 
represented each kind, so that the display 
was a large one. Much care was taken with 
the arrangement, and the blossoms were as 
naturally disposed as an exhibition permits. 
The Gladioli from Messrs. Kelwny and Sous, 
Langport, were quite a feature, and bold, 
showy spikes, usually in threes, made a most 
imposing display. Hybrid Pentstemons from 
Lord Aldenham were of a high order of merit, 
an entire table being devoted to the well- 
flowered and handsome spikes. Mr. Amos 
Perry, Enfield, had a group of hardy plants 
particularly rich in Lilies, Sunflowers, 
Kniphofias, and the like, a very old Lychnis 
(L. grandiflorus) being brought into promi¬ 
nence again. The exhibits from Mr. H. B. 
May, Edmonton, are always of interest, and 
upon this occasion consisted of well-grown 
Bouvardias, Solanum jasminoides, Ixoras, 
Swainsonia galegifolia. and others. The 
Roses from Waltham Cross (Wm, Paul and 
Son) were very fine, a large table being filled 
with an admirable assortment of the choicest, 
and best kinds, such as never fail to please. 
Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Olton. Birmingham, 
made a fine display of their well-grown 
Phloxes, the handsome spikes in many dis¬ 
tinct shades of colour meriting much praise. 
Tree-Carnations were well shown by the 
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Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
upon whose stand was seen the new white 
clove-scented kind, Mrs. T. Coulthwaite. ' It 
is a handsome flower, and freely produced. 
Double Tuberous Begonias from Mr. L. 
Gwillim, New Eli ham, were very good, the 
large, shapely flowers in crimson, pink, 
orange, and other shades, being very attrac¬ 
tive. Messrs. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, showed 
a collection of stove plants with Orchids, and 
Messrs. Bunyard and Co. had an imposing 
display of hardy plants, Lilies, Montbretias, 
etc. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, showed 
a nice lot of Roses, among which Irish Ele¬ 
gance was pleasing, while Messrs. J. Cheat 
and Sons, Crawley, had Dahlias and hardy 
flowers, a large group of the latter coming 
from Messrs. T. 8. Ware, Limited, Feitham, 
Middlesex. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
had hardy Fuchsias and other plants suited 
for walls, etc. Messrs. Jarman and Co., 
Chard, showed a fine assortment of Sweet 
Sultans in mauve, white, yellow, etc., the 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co. Limited, Redhill, 
starting the Chrysanthemum year with a good 
assortment of early flowering sorts. Messrs. 
Stark, Ryburgh, had Sweet Pens, the Misses 
Kipping hardy flowers and rock plants, while 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, contributed a 
showy group of hybrid Fuchsias, hybrids of 
F. triphylla, etc. 

There were several large collections of 
fruit, and we were particularly interested in 
that from Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanlev, 
all of which was grown in the open air. Of 
Plums alone some two dozen kinds were on 
view, large trays of each giving a good idea 
of their value. Apple and Pear-trees in pots 
were very numerous and well-fruited. The 
firm also showed Damsons of sorts, Bullaees, 
and other fruits. The exhibit should be of 
untold interest to the amateur who possesses 
no orchard-house to perfect his fruits. 
Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
also had a nice display of fruits, as Apples, 
Peaches. Nectarines, Plums, the latter in¬ 
cluding the Burbank variety. King’s Acre 
Company, Hereford, had a superb lot of 
orchard-grown fruit-trees in pots—Figs, 
Grapes, Apples, Pears, and fan-trained 
Peaches in splendid form. One fan-trained 
Peach, known as Sea-Eagle, carried two 
dozen grand fruits. The Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, likewise had a fine 
lot of pot-grown fruits—Figs, Apples, Plums, 
and Pears predominating. Mrs. Brace, 
Doveridge Hall, near Derby, had a choice lot. 
of fruits, the Grapes being of fine colour and 
finish. Orchids were shown by Messrs. San¬ 
der, St. Albans ; Mr. H. J. Pitt, Stamford 
Hill ; Mr. M. Mertens, Ghent ; James Veitch 
and Sons, Charlesworth and Co., Bradford, 
and Major Ilolford, Weston Birt, near 
Gloucester. Some excellent novelties were 
Indore this committee. 

A complete list of the medals awarded will 
be found in our advertising columns. 


LAW AND OU8TOM. 

Smell from fried-fish shop.— I live in a de¬ 
tached house in a village, and have done so for two 
years. Within the last month a tradesman has set up 
a fried-fish shop about 50 yards from my house. In 
the evenings the smell is unendurable. I asked him 
to abate the nuisance. He was very uncivil over it, 
and told me to make him stop the nuisance if I 
could, and that he would do nothing in the matter. 
The villagers do not particularly object to the smell. 
Can 1 do anything to stop it? —R. W. 

[Yes; you enn apply for an injunction to 
restrain the continuance of this nuisance, and 
for damages (if you can prove any). The law 
does not allow a man to start an offensive 
trade where such was not already being 
carried on. Thus, if you had gone to reside 
in a house near a fried fish shop already in 
full swing, then you would not be able to de¬ 
mand its stoppage. But, in this east*, the 
nuisance has been brought to you who were 
already in residence, and so you have ground 
for complaint. You do not say whether you 
are owner or tenant. If the former, it will 
be worth while to try and stop it, as it will 
not add to the value of your property; but, 
if a tenant, you had better give notice to 
leave, and let vour landlord know the reason. 
He may then see fit to help you. —Bar¬ 
rister.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answerg are imerted in 
Gardkm.no free of charge if correspondents foliate these, 
rnlex: All communications shouUl be clearly and concisely 
m itten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Holhorn, 
London, K.C. Letters on business should be sent to tlu: 
PrhMSHKK. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used tn the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should b > on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press stone time in advance of date, queries cannot 
altrays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
oi different stages of colour and sizi of the same kind 
(insist ui its iktennnintwn. MV have received front 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many eases Iteing unripe and oilier- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trijling that, it is necessary that three, 
specimens of each kind should be sent. MV can undertake 
to mime only four varieties at it time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PI*ANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Nose Debutante (II. R. if.).—The flowers of this 
are blush-pink. The flue trails of bloom and the 
Sweet Brier fragrance of the foliage all help to make 
this a useful Rose. It is one of the few Wichurniaiiu 
forms that will give some blooms in the autumn. 

Treatment of Plumbago (J. Horton).- The 
Plumbago may, after flowering, be treated very much 
as a Fuchsia, the main difference being that the soil 
of the Plumbago should always be kept moderately 
moist. For the winter months the plants should be 
given a good,- light position in the greenhouse. They 
must not be cut down at all, but in the spring, before 
growth recommences, if you wish to keep them eoin- 
paratively dwarf, they may be cut down to half their 
height. Still, if your main object is a display of 
flowers, you may leave the plants entirely unpnined. 

Dan tan as ( W\ H'ood). —The flowers you send re¬ 
present hybrid forms of the above. There are many 
such. The Lantanas are South American plants, 
usually grown in the greenhouse, and also in the 
flower-garden during the summer. The Verbena-like 
heads are rich and varied in colour, ranging from 
crimson through scarlet-orange and yellow to white, 
the colours varying in the same head. They are 
easily increased by cuttings in the spring, and should 
be given a warm position when planted out. The 
odour of the plants, as no doubt you will have 
noticed, is somewhat unpleasant. 

Raising perennials from seed (.1. If.).—You 
may sow perennial seeds now on a south border, 
letting the plants stand the winter in the seed-bed 
and planting out next May. You mist not expect, 
being sown so late, that many will bloom next year. 
The seed should have been .sown ill May or June. 
With respect to Mareehal Niel Rose, it is best to cut 
away the old growths that have flowered so soon as 
the Idooui i> oxer, to had to the formation of new- 
strong growths, to ripen and carry flowers the fol¬ 
lowing year. It i> too late to <lL that now, and, 
probably, your best course xvill be, in the winter, 
to save your strong branches, but cut close back all 
side shoots on them. 

Potting various bulbs (Bcvj. Ihnvnes). —A suit¬ 
able soil for the subjects enumerated may be made 
up of three parts loam to one part each 'of well-de¬ 
cayed eow-manlire (dried), leaf-mould, and sand, the 
whole being thoroughly mixed together. The Gladio¬ 
lus Colvillei may be potted five or six bulbs in a pot 
/V inches in diameter, or seven bulbs in a (1-inch pot, 
the bulbs being buried at such a depth that the top 
of the bulb is ] inch below the surface of the soil. 
After potting, the bulbs may be placed in a cold- 
frame, where they ran be allowed to remain till the 
spring, or, indeed, till the flowers show, when they 
must bp removed into the* conservatory. During the 
winter enough water should lie* given to keep the 
soil moist, but an c\ce.-> must tee guarded against, 
anel in severe weather a mat or two thrown over the 
glass will help to keep oil the frost. Plenty of air 
should be given when the xveather is fit vour able. 
Tulipa retroflex it may be given much the same treat¬ 
ment. Liliiim specinstim album must be potted singly 
into pots, a inches or (» iiie'lies in diameter, according 
to the size of the* bulb. In potting, space should, if 
possible*, tee left for a top-dressing of rich soil, as the 
ih)\ve*r - stems lengthen and push out roots from 
their base. You will find a full and detailed ac¬ 
count of the treatment required hv this Lilv in 
Gardening Im.i sn: at eh for August I7t‘h, p. ;<24. 

Perennials from seeds (Langford Vicarage).— 
The perennial*' that you may sow at this time for 
flowering ne xt year are* very few indeed, and the few 
would certainly not appear in representative condi¬ 
tion. The seedlings should now be of good size, and 
(it for planting in their respective* positions. For the 
purpose you require, the* seeds should have he*en 
sown in April hod. and seeds sown in Se ptember are 
most likely to remain dormant till March or April 
next. This is the more likely, inasmuch as any 
seeds now available would be but the re sidue of the 
harxest of I'Mni at least. \Vc think it right to place 
this before you. You could, of course, presently soxv 
Sweet Peas, Marigolds, Coreopsis, Cornflowers^ and 
other annuals and bimnials that would flower well 
next year, and, if need be, you e*<udd obtain seed¬ 
ling plants of Columbines, Gaillardias. Coreopsis 
grandilliira. Larkspurs, Antirrhinums, Carnations. 
Hcd 1 xhm*k>. Pentsteuieerrs, xvhite and red perennial 
Pea, the? white perennial Marguerite's, anel others 
that would flower quite well next year In this way, 


with the addition of such annuals as Stocks, Asters, 
Sweet Sultans, the remarkable range of annual Chrys¬ 
anthemums. Godetias, Statices, etc., together with a 
set of summer and early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
a really good and useful display could he had for 
another season. If you adopt this plan, and decide 
to sow seeds of perennials for a future display, we 
could give you a list of subjects suited to sowing in 
February or March next, and in this xvuy make sure 
of getting good plants for your purpose. 

TREES ANI) SHRCBS. 

Larch-trees (Lord A a pier of Magdnln).— There is 
nothing about the Larch-shoots which you sent to 
show what is the cause of the injury. There are no 
insects or fungi to be found on them. Probably, the 
cause of the injury is nearer the root. If you would 
semi up a specimen or two of the lower part of the 
stem I could probably tell you something about it. 
The young trees are not suffering from what is com¬ 
monly called the Larch disease.—G. S. S. 

Azaleas after flowering (M. E. M. and E. Good¬ 
win).—After Azaleas have done flowering growth re¬ 
commences at once, and to encourage this the plants 
should he frequently syringed. They may at this 
period have a dose of weak soot-water about once a 
fortnight. The plants should by midsummer be stood 
out-of-doors in order that the wood he thoroughly 
ripened, os a good deal of the future display of 
bloom depends upon this. Take great care that the 
plants do not sutler from want of water when out- 
of-doors. Remove under cover when there is any 
danger from autumn frosts. If the plants need re¬ 
potting it should be done when the flowering is over, 
using only the best peat with plenty of silver sand, 
and jmtting firmly. Azaleas will grow ami bloom 
well for years without being disturbed at the roots. 
Any straggling shoots may be cut back, but do not 
prune more than is necessary, as the less cutting the 
better will be the show of blossoms. 

FRUIT. 

Fungus on Currant-bushes (S. H. SA .—The 
leaves of your Currant-bushes are attacked by- 
fungus, commonly known as the Currant-leaf spot 
(Gleosporium ribis). I do not think there is any¬ 
thing that you can do now to cheek the disease but to 
collect- and burn the affected lenves — tliose that have 
fallen as well as those on the bushes. Next season, 
as soon as the disease makes its appearance, spray 
with dilute Bordeaux mixture or 1 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium dissolved in 2} galls, of soft water.— 
G. S. 8. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 


C. Stewart Lamb .—The height depends on the posi¬ 
tion in which the plants are grown. If shaded, then 
the plants run up very tall, and this may be the 
ease in regard to those plants which have reached 

such an abnormal height as that you mention.- 

Vnrngh .—The best thing you can do is to syringe the 
plants with a solution of soft-soap and (juas.'ia ex¬ 
tract directly the plants start into growth, doing 

this several times in the course of the season.- 

Killing S. — Logan berries to hand, but so smashed 
up and mixed up with the cotton-wool you used for 
packing them that it is quite inipos-ible to deal with 

them.- D. M. II.— No; we fear you would have 

little chance of any success in such a position.- 

II. Dillon. — ], *• Yines and N ine Culture,” Barron. 
From IB, Sutton-eourt-road, Chisxxiek, London, \V. 
i, lYrhaps the best time of all is during the early 
summer, about June. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—//. E. Bright.— Hypericum 

eulyeimtm.-if’. Wood.— 1 and 2, Hybrid forms of 

Lantana; 3, Fuchsia procuinhciis.- E. E.— Epilo- 

bitim hirsiitum.- V. S. T.—3. Probably Tagrtes 

lucida; should like to see another specimen.- 

.V. Lucy.—l he yellow flowers you semi are those of 
Statice Bonduelli, the white ami purple blooms re¬ 
presenting forms of Statice simiata. All are annuals, 
which should he raised from seed in the spring, ami 
planted out when (It to handle.- Richards. — Ber¬ 

ber is sp.; must see in bloom to name with any cer¬ 
tainty.- D. V .—Campanula hononiensis.- M rs. 

Bartiirop .—.Esenins inncrostacliya. now called parvi- 

flora; other nc^t week.-.1. 3/.— Probably Hicnmn- 

tlius, but few plants can lie safely named from 

leaves alone.- F. A. A . — Probably one of t he small 

species of Rhus, hut risky to name without- flower or 
shoot. If you send again, forward a portion of the 

shoot.- Miss Banks .—Campanula rapuneulus (the 

Rampion); a pretty plant in wood, lawn, or wild 

garden, where it can do no harm.- Grubby.— 

K u toe a Wrangeliana. 

Names of fruits— F. S. W T . S— At this stage of 
growth. Pears are too like each other to he named. 
They should be sent when ripe or nearly ripe. The 
same tiling applies to Apples,- except in tin* case of 
well marked varieties. No. 1 of yours is probably 
the English Codlin; 4 is also a Codlin: but none are 
mature enough for distinguishing with certainty; 3, 
Looks like the French Crab. 


Catalogues received.— Daniels Bros., Norwich.— 

hist of Btdbs, Roses, Fruit-trees, etc. -R. Yeiteh 

and Son. Exeter .—List of Dutch Bulbs and Flower 

Roots for V.107. -Barr and Sons, ]2, King-street* 

Covent-garden.—List of Hyacinths, Tulips, etc., also 

List of Daffodils. -Ralph Riglen, Lidlington, Anipt- 

hill, Beds .—Selected Roses, Clematises, and Carna¬ 
tions. -Gilbert ami Son. Dxke, Bourne, Lincoln.— 

Autumn Catalogue. -Jaa. Carter and Co., High llol- 

born, W.C .—List of Bulbs. -H. Cannell and Sons, 

Swanley, Kent .—List of Bulbs, Strawberries, and 
Violets. 
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No. 1,489. —\ OL. XXIX. Founded by W. Robinson, Author qf “The English Floicer Garden." SEPTEMBER 21, 1907. 


American-blight 
Annuals at flower shows 
Apple-tree leaves, dis¬ 
eased . 

Apples, scarcity of 

Aralias . 

Asclepias curasstvica.. 
Asparagus-bed, weak .. 
Aucubas, propagating.. 

Bees. 

Begonia coccinea 

Birds . 

Borders, mixed, near 

trees . 

Bulbs, flowering, for 
Christmas 

Calceolarias, herba¬ 
ceous, winter treat¬ 
ment of. 

Carnation Cecilia 
Carrots, young winter.. 
Celery, earthing-up .. 
Chrysanthemums 


387 

390 

395 


390 

399 


396 

396 

390 


Chrysanthemums — ri- 
j pening the wood 
I Chrysanthemums, two 
early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums Wells' 
Scarlet, early .. 
Clematis, injured 
Clianthus puniccus and 
its white variety 
Conservatory 
Conservatory, window.. 
Cucumbers, early 

j Dahlias. 

j Duckweed 
1 Edgings for spring 
I Endive 
I Escallonias 

I False Bug bane (Traut- 
vetteria palmata, syn., 
Acta® palmata), the.. 
Ferns under glass 
Flower-garden, water¬ 
ing the . 


390 

390 


390 

400 


389 

397 


393 

400 

391 


395 

397 

391 


INDEX. 


Flowers for winter, cut¬ 
ting dried .. 390 

Fraxinus Mariesii .. 397 

Fruit garden .. ..398 

Fruit-trees, autumn 
pruning of .. 337 

Fuchsias -their winter 

quartern.390 

Garden diary, extracts 

from a.398 

Garden, manure for .. 400 

Garden work .. ..' 397 

Grapes, shanked.. .. 388 

Ho use leeks, Cobweb 
(Sempervivum arach- 
noideum vara.).. .. 392 

Hydrangeas, blue .. 397 

Indoor plants .. .. 389 

Lapagerias, the.. .. 389 

Law and custom .. 398 

Lychnises.394 

Mushrooms out - of - 
doors .396 


Mushrooms uoder Elm- 
trees poisonous? arc 
Onions, small, rcplnnt- 


Orehard-house 
Outdoor garden 
Outdoor plants .. 

Palms for the house .. 
Pancratium maritimum 
Pansy, Tufted. Ardwell 

Gem . 

Pansy, Tufted, seed¬ 
lings . 

Peach Barrington 
Peach-trees 

PeacheB for house 

growth. 

Plants and flowers 
Plum, diseased Vic¬ 
toria . 

Plums dropping .. 
Plums, English iytsm* 
foreign. 


392 | 
308 i 

400 

394 | 
392 


Plums failing .. .. 388 

Plums gumming.. .. 400 

Polyanthus Narcissus .. 400 

Pond mud.400 

Potato crop, the .. 396 

Poultry.399 

l/uiek hedge .. .. 400 

Raspberry crop, the .. 
Rhubarb, forcing 
Room and window 
Rose Etoilc de France 
Rose Frimiet 
Rose Mile. Simone 
Bcaumcz 

Rose Mme. Berkeley 
(Tea-scented) .. 

Rose rust. 

Rose Sophia King 
Rose Souvenir de Wm. 
Robinson 

Roses .. ... 

Roses Beryl and Lady 
Mary Corry 


3147 

390 
392 

391 


.. 391 


391 

391 

392 

392 

391 

391 


Roses for south border 400 
RoseB for verandah .. 400 
Roses for west wall .. 400 
Roses, mildew on .. 391 
Roses, ordt ring .. .. 392 

Roses, the best, for 

forcing.391 

Spir.eaAnthonyWaterer 397 

Stovo .397 

Tomatoes—Anal efforts 395 
Tree, small, for sea 

coast .400 

Trees and shrubs .. 397 
Tropieolum polyphyl- 

lum .400 

Vallota.400 

Vegetable garden .. 398 
Vegetables .. .. 396 

Vinery, early .. .. 398 

Water Lilies .. .. 400 

Weeds on lawn .. .. 400 

Week's work, the coin¬ 
ing .398 


FRUIT. 

AUTUMN PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 
Any wounds caused to a tree during its grow¬ 
ing state heal over a deal better than if the 
growth is dormant; consequently, this is a 
very good reason why a part of the pruning 
—at any rate, previous to the leaves falling — 
may be carried out during the present season. 
This has special reference to these trees 
which are in a crowded condition through 
the branches being too thickly together. 
What are termed pyramids often are like this, 
and with the exception of the outer edge of. 
the tree very little of the centre ever sees the 
light ; consequently, the branches are devoid 
of fruit spurs. By pruning the trees at this 
season it may plainly be seen at a glance what 
branches are to be cut out, and, this being the 
ease, the wounds will quickly heal over and 
the other parts die benefited accordingly. 
Even on wall trees the spurs often are too 
close, especially in the case of Pears. Again, 
the spurs are often of such an inordinate 
length as not to feel the full benefit of the 
wall. With a judicious system of shortening, 
they may be gradually worked back until 
they are almost in close contact with the wall. 
The spurs must not be cut right back to the 
main stem, for if such should be the case, 
they would fail to break out afresh. Cutting 
back to within an inch is a safe distance, and, 
being done at this season of the year, it tends 
to plump up any lateral buds, which will 
start with renewed vigour when the spring 
comes round. Too many spurs must not be 
removed at one time, not but that they would 
start into growth, but where a renovating pro¬ 
cess is being carried out it should be so 
arranged that there is but little loss of fruit 
in subsequent seasons. Not only in the ease 
of Pears, but also Apricots and Plums may 
have old or thickly-placed spurs thinned out 
with advantage. At this season of the year, 
ot as soon as the fruit is gathered, I make it 
a practice to go over all the wall trees— 
especially Pears—and shorten back still 
further the shoots which may have been left 
to five or six leaves at what is termed the 
summer pruning. Naturally, the shoots can¬ 
not be shortened back too closely during the 
summer, on account of not unduly forcing the 
basal buds, which are needed for forming 
fruit-buds instead of further woody growth. 
These stubby growths being now shortened 
back still further, it gives the fruit buds the 
opportunity of becoming plumper without the 
fear of their being forced into growth. 

With Peaches and Nectarines it is gener¬ 
ally looked upon as the correct jnode of pro¬ 
cedure, directly after the fruit is gathered, to 
cut out all superfluous growth not required 
for the extension of the tree, and, considering 
the undoubted benefits which certainly accrue 
frdm such practice, I do not see any reason 
to relax the rule. With well managed trees 
wholesale cutting out is never necessary, as 
there is never a superabundance to remove, 
and after going over the trees I have often 


been surprised at the small quantity, com¬ 
paratively speaking, which has had to be re¬ 
moved. The benefits arising from what I 
may term autumn pruning more than counter¬ 
balance any extra labour expended, and in¬ 
stead of the trees being injured they are 
reatlv benefited. On account of the season 
eing so far advanced, any cutting out or 
shortening back will not have any effect on 
extra extension of young and soft growths, 
the extra force rather being expended in the 
plumping up of the fruit-buds, and, conse¬ 
quently. their more perfect maturation. 

F. 


ENGLISH VERSUS FOREIGN PLUMS. 
Everywhere one hears the same remark, 
“How plentiful are the Plums, and at what 
ruinous prices are they sold in the London 
markets!” The question is, What profits 
can the grower get from his land and labour? 
and what encouragement is there for any 
further extension in planting? When Plums 
are sold by the commission-agents at an 
average of 5 lb. for a penny, and out of this, 
labour, tolls, cartage, commission, and other 
incidental expenses have to be met, there 
surely cannot be fortunes made out of Plum- 
growing. It is, however, only in the large 
orchard districts where this stress of over¬ 
burdened markets is felt, and presumably 
the small grower suffers in much greater pro¬ 
portion than his neighbour who deals in tons 
daily in the same markets. On page 360 1 
note “A. D.” bewails the fact that in going 
through the local markets he found no Plums 
fit for dessert provided by the home pro¬ 
ducer. It certainly does seem strange that 
such a state of things should be possible, be¬ 
cause, though there is no plethora of dessert 
kinds, there certainly are some sorts which 
ought to he doing service. He very rightly 
criticises the British methods of marketing, 
and draws unfavourable comparisons between 
ours and the French fruit. I agree with 
“A. D.” that the English grower is far be¬ 
hind his French rival in fruit-grading and 
packing, and there seems no possible reason 
why early and late supplies, at any rate, 
are not presented for sale on the same lines 
as the French fruits are. It would not pay 
to do this in a glutted season. I have no 
experience of the quality of the fruit in the 
French packages. They are most temptingly 
displayed, b,ut whether the quality found in 
fully ripened English fruits is present I am 
unable to say. This much, however, is quite 
certain—that our fruits, plucked in an im¬ 
mature state, never assume a satisfactory 
flavour. 

Climate must make considerable difference 
in fruit-preservation and flavour, otherwise 
we could not receive Plums from over the 
seas—even from California—so fresh, full- 
flavoured, and well-preserved. Much of our 
fruit, with only local journeys and usage, de¬ 
cays from differing, though not readily appa¬ 
rent, causes. What would our Plums be like 
if sent so many miles across the sea? To me 
it would seem there are a tougher skin and 


less sensitive pulp in foreign fruits, or, as I 
have already said, there would lie more loss. 
We boast that our fruits equal, if not excel, 
those grown in any foreign land, but I am not 
quite sure whether, generally speaking, it. 
can be wholly claimed to be so. Foreign 
fruits necessarily have to be gathered in an 
immature state, and these have to be pitted 
against ours, which usually are gathered ail- 
most, or quite ripe—scarcely a fair compari¬ 
son. 

The season now passing has already become 
notorious for low quality of its fruit as re¬ 
gards flavour, and I have satisfied myself that, 
our better kinds of dessert Plums are of poor 
flavour when they are gathered too soon. 
Even Greengages fail in the flavour test when 
gathered too early. “A. D.” complains that 
growers do not thin their Plum crops, so as 
to give the trees a better opportunity of de¬ 
veloping a higher class sample. It may to 
thi casual mind appear a matter easily dealt 
with, but I find there is no sale for Plum- 
thinnings, and thus there is no immediate 
profit on the labour spent on thinning. In 
the case of garden trees, especially those 
grown on w-alls, thinning is not so formid¬ 
able an operation, and can usually be done; 
but in the hundred acre orchard of standard 
trees this could not be done. The wall-grown 
tree provides the finest samples of dessert 
Plums. Those obtained from standard-grown 
trees cannot compare with them either in 
sample, appearance, or quality. Plums, to 
be attractive to the full, must have the bloom 
undisturbed, or only slightly so. No doubt 
fruit retailers would welcome the introduc¬ 
tion of a system of grading and packing our 
English fruits. It would, however, seem 
that something more than individual effort 
is needed to start such a movement; and, as 
it has been so often urged in the horticultural 
pr?ss, some day we may see this pressing 
reform carried out. W. S. 

-I 


SCARCITY OF APPLES. 

This country will have to -depend largely 
upon imported fruit in the coming winter 
and spring, and it behoves those who have a 
moderate supply to take every care of what is 
suitable for storing. Needless to say, it is 
useless to store small, deformed, or maggoty 
fruit; but the finest specimens should receive 
more than usual pains in gathering at the 
proper time if full value is expected. Apples 
that are past their best by Christinas should 
be stored in a less degree than late-keeping 
varieties, such as Lane's Prince Albert, 
Beauty of Kent, Rymer, Newton Wonder, 
Annie Elizabeth, Wellington, Adam’s Pear- 
main, Ribston, and a few others. A mistake 
too often made is in gathering too soon, 
with the result that shrivelling sets in often 
before the New Year arrives, and conse¬ 
quently such fruit is worthless. Each fruit, 
should, when gently raised, come off easily, 
with stem attached ; on the other hand, when 
not ready to gather, many a good fruit gets 
pulled out of the stem, which often ends in 
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decay setting in there. A few words must be drainage, seeing that you have watered 
written anent the Apple store, upon which 1 --- 1 ’ 

not a little depend the keeping qualities of 
each fruit. Firstly, it should he clean, well 
ventilated, and so built or placed that a nice 
even temperature is maintained—not warm, 
though—a cool structure being by far the best 
place for Apples. This is why such stores 
are usually on the north side of higher build¬ 
ings. so that the sun’s rays do not cause fluc¬ 
tuation. In the gathering season the win¬ 
dow or windows may Ik* left open, and remain 
so for a week or so after the last fruits are 
placed in, as they are sure to sweat a little, 
especially if put in bulk. Secondly, store 
none but sound fruit, and handle each one 
a« though it were a soft-shelled egg, as one 
of your correspondents recently said. 

Melon. J. Mayne. 


copiously, and have supplied stimulants with 
a far too liberal hand. The unhealthiness 
may, on the other hand, be the result of the 
stock being either unsuitable or unhealthy, 
or what gardeners term a “bad” stock, and 
if so there is no cure. The only thing we 
can advise you to do is to lift the roots early 
next month, when, if our suspicions are 
realised, you will find the greater part of 
them in a dead or dying condition. In this 
ease, root up the tree, and replant after 
removing the old soil and substituting fresh 
from another source in its stead. If. on the 
contrary, the roots are sound, lift the tree 
bodily, and lay it in by the heels near by for 
the time being. Dig a hole some 3 feet or 
4 feet square, or an equivalent thereto, from 
2\ feet to 3 feet in depth. In the bottom 
P, ?Aru RAPniMPTov P laco somp 6 inches in thickness of broken 

1 EACH BARRING I ON. bricks, and cover with a few* whole turves. 

This, one of our best mid-season Peaches, Grass side downwards. Then fill the cavity 

was raised by a Mr. Barrington, at Burwood, with fresh compost, consisting largely of 

Surrey. The shape, as may be seen by our turfy loam, with some calcareous matter, such 


illustration, is roundish, rather pointed at 
the end, and with a well-defined suture. 
The colour, when the fruit is quite ripe, is 
deep red on the side next the sun, on the 
shaded side yellowish green, the flesh yel¬ 
lowish-white, reddening towards the centre. 
The flavour is very rich and juicy. The tree 
is a vigorous and healthy grower, and, as a 
rule, crops very freely. 

The late Mr. Blackmore, 
when growing this variety 
in the open air at Ted- 
dington, found it was shy 
bearing, and seldom 
ripened thoroughly. It 
used to be grown in the 
gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, at 
Chiswick, on a wall fac¬ 
ing south, and we found 
that it always cropped 
freely, the fruit being 
large and finely flavoured, 
ar.d ripening during the 
second and third weeks 
in September. We should 
like to have the experi¬ 
ence of readers as to the 
value of this Peach for 
the open air. 


XOTES Ayr) REPLIES. 

American - blight (A. 

K. Do not cut down 

your blight - infested 

Apple-trees, but cleanse 
them. Get a pail, put 
into it J lb. of soft soap, 
a little soda, and fill up 
with boiling water. Stir 
till the soap is dissolved. 


as old lime rubble pounded fairly fine and 
bone-meal added. If not convenient to sub¬ 
stitute all new soil for the old, make use of 
a>s much fresh material as you possibly can, 
as the roots of Peach-trees appreciate such 
attention, and it always pays to plant them 
well at the outset. Regarding the use of 
stimulants, where a tree is well cropped, 



Peach Barrington at Gravetye Manor, East Grinstcari. 


and at once, assist the roots by all means in your power ; 
whilst hot, with the aid of a large, half- but when fruitless, or nearly so, the surface 
worn paint brush, well wash out the blight, mulch, in conjunction with the necessary sup- 
Then make up a paste of clay, and into this plies of clear water, should suffice in the case 
which soak half a pint of paraffin, and of young trees.] 

add A lb. of soft soap ; then add boiling , 

. J . . 1 . , • , , , h Plums failing — I have a tree in my garden 

water. I lie mixture must be thick enough to very heavily laden with Plums, but a great many of 
make a paste, which, worked over every part them are distorted like the few I send you now. I 
where the insects are left, will coat them in !L f ! ouI< ? f,e obliged if you could tell me the cause? 


and kill by suffocation, or by poisoning them. 
It will be wise before adopting the latter 
course to pare off smoothly the rough edges 
of the bark where the insects are, as then 
they can the more easily be coated in. Treat¬ 
ment. of this kind, followed up yearly, settles 
the pest eventually. In small cases, just 
daubing them with parnffin suffices. 


The tree is two or three years old.—M rs. T. 
Walkkr. 


[The cause of the Plums being malformed 
is through their having been injured by frost 
soon after they had set. One side only, and 
that, no doubt, the exposed side, of the fruits 
was injured by the frost, the mischief being 
deeply enough seated to affect the stone, yet 
not sufficiently so to cause the fruits to drop. 

Peach trees -Would you kindly advise me as to It i s no t a common occurrence, although we 

one of my Peach-trees? It is a voung tree, placed . ..,, . . . b ” 

two years ago on a south wall (Hale's Early). It hore havc witnessed the same thing before. 1 lie 
eight or nine Peaches. All the season it has been only thing you can do is to pick and destroy 
flagging, and now, on my return after an absence of them, as they are useless. The fruits which 


three weeks, the leaves over the whole of the trees 
are similar to the specimen 1 enclose. 1 should he 
very grateful for any advice as to its treatment. 
It. has had two mulches of manure, some soot, and 
two or three small applications of guano, and has 
been copiously watered since the spring. A Peach¬ 
tree next it (ltoyal George) hus had similar treat¬ 
ment, ami is in perfect health. — E. J. T. 

[We fear the root system of your Peach-tree 
is radically wrong, otherwise the foliage 


are sound will benefit thereby.] 

Plums dropping.— I have two flue Plum-trees 
(Coe's Golden Drop) on back wall of my cold 
orchard-house. There was a splendid show for fruit 
both last year and this, and nearly every blossom 
seemed to set. After a time, however, and when still 
quite small, all the fruit dropped olT. In front, up 
the lean-to glass slope, are three Peach-trees; they 
quite shade (he Plum-trees, except just at the top. 
I)o you think this is the cause of the Plum-trees not 


would not flag, neither Would the leaves he in ! hearing? I am oonlident. tl.e bed (a greasy, stiflish 
such a debilitated condition and so under- loam) is all right, the Peach-trees hearing splendid 
sized. This may arise from the soil about the crops.— East Anglian. 

roots being waterlogged, owing to faulty ! [The failure of your Plums is entirely due 
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to the shade cast bv the Peaches. These 
prevent the wood getting ripened, and hence 
the failure of the blooms to set properly. 
You cannot expect anything in the way of 
fruit-trees to succeed in such a position.] 

Shanked Crapes (Catalpa ).—Your Grapes 
are suffering from a trouble called shanking, 
one that seems to be very common this sea¬ 
son, owing to the low temperature and lack 
of sunshine. In your case, the probable 
cause is the roots “of the Vine in question 
have gone into sour or wet soil, as they so 
soon do if they have not properly made bor 
ders, and because unable to furnish to the 
Grapes their proper food or constituents. 
Shanking, which is a form of fungus, attacks 
the stems of the berries, withers them, then 
the berries follow, and they, decay as yours 
have. Can you early in the winter face the 
remedy by removing the soil over the Vine- 
roots down to them, lifting all roots, care¬ 
fully removing some of the old, sour soil be¬ 
low, replacing it with other sweet and good, 
then replacing the roots less deep, and cover¬ 
ing them with fresh, good soil? Also add a 
little bone-flour and plenty of wood-ashes to 
the soil. Destroy all diseased Grapes. 

Peaches for house growth (Constant 
TtearUr ).—In a lean-to house, 15 feet wide, 
in which it is purposed to plant Peaches and 
Nectaiines, so far north ns Dundee, it will 
be wise to omit late ripening varieties. Of 
Nectarines you cannot have two better than 
Early Rivers and Lord Napier. Of Peaches, 
get Amsden June. Early Grosse Mignonne, 
Royal George, Stirling Castle, and Sea Eagle. 
Plant the first three on the wire trellis, and 
the two latter on the wall as riders. As 
vour house is but 25 feet long, we do not see 
how you can find room for more than three 
trees on the front trellis, as each tree should 
have 12 feet of run. at least. The same may 
be said for the back wall, as we presume you 
do not propose to plant low-trained trees 
there. However, if you want more Peaches, 
add Dymoiul. Before you plant, make a good 
border of solid, half-decaved pasture turves, 
mixed with which should be wood-ashes, old 
mortar refuse, some bone-dust and scot, all 
trodden quite firm. 

Diseased Apple-tree leaves (Holiest on J.— 
Complaints of the serious attacks of insect 
pests on Apple leafage are numerous this 
year. In so many districts where late frosts 
and very low temperature checked leaf 
action, insects preyed upon the foliage 
severely, and your leaves seem to be suffer¬ 
ing from the same cause. Owing to cold, 
especially nights, sap action was poor, then 
aphis, preying on the low sap supply, w as fol¬ 
lowed by red-spider, practically finishing up 
the leaves. Collect all leaves as they fall, and 
often, and burn them. No appreciable good 
can be done now by spraying, as the leafage 
will soon all be down. But after that a 
couple of sprayings—one next month, ono in 
December, on dry days, with the caustic 
soda solution, the liquid so often described 
in these pages—should fully cleanse the trees. 
Give them liberal top-dressings of manure 
next spring. If you could remove the top 
soil, and replace with quite fresh, good would 
result. 

The Raspberry crop. This has, I should 
imagine, been one of the heaviest on record, 
and, although climatic conditions have been 
so unfavourable, the loss from this cause has 
been but trifling with me. The fruit has not 
only been abundantly produced, but it has 
also been very fine, some varieties, naturally, 
surpassing others in this respect, but all, 
without exception, being larger than usual. 

As the crop is now practically over for the . 
season—that is, so far as the summer-fruiters 
are concerned—the old canes should be cut 
out without further delay, after which the cur¬ 
rent season’s growths had better be looked 
over, cutting away all weaklings and thinning 
out the stronger where they stand too close 
together, to allow of the canes becoming 
ripened. Then tie them loosely to the trellis 
or stakes, as the ease may be, when the space 
between the rows will be clear for wheel- 
ng in the manure on the first convenient 
opportunity. The earlier this is done, within 
reason, the better the succeeding year’s re¬ 
sults will be. A. W. 
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arc attached by green-fly, which weaken them 
so that little new grow th is made ; but with 
copious nightly syringing these pests never 
make their appearance. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 

South Devon. 


THE LAPAGERIAS. 

The first Lapageria to be introduced into 
this country was Lapageria rosea, which was 
discovered and sent here in the year 1848 by 
William Lobb, when travelling in Southern 
Chili for Messrs. Veitch and Sons, then of 
Exeter. On the same journey, that cele¬ 
brated collector was the means of intro¬ 
ducing, beside the Lapageria. several other 
very beautiful plants—viz., Embothrium coc- 
cineum, Escallonia rnacrantha, Philesia buxi- 
folia, and Desfontainea spinosa, as well as 
many of less interest. The form with pure 
white blossoms, known as Lapageria alba, 
was introduced about half-a-dozen years 
later, and for a very long time it was a de¬ 
cidedly expensive plant compared with Lapa¬ 
geria rosea. Both the white and red-flowered 
forms show a good deal of individual varia¬ 
tion, the flowers of some being much supe¬ 
rior to others. This variability is, of course, 
much more marked in the coloured kind than 
in the white, but still, in the case of the last, 
it exists to a certain extent. 

A very fine, deep-coloured form, with par¬ 
ticularly long blossoms, is known as the i\ash 
Court variety. This was given a first-class 
certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1834, and it can now be obtained from 
most nurseries. The term superba has been 
applied many times to different individuals, 
not all of which merit such a varietal name, 
but some have large and richly-coloured 
flowers, so that such a title is by no means 
misplaced. In 1897 a very superior form, 
known as the Waroham Court variety, was 
awarded a first-class certificate, and an award 
of merit was bestowed upon the Knoll variety 
two years later. 

In common with most Chilian plants, 
the Lapageria needs a liberal amount 
of atmospheric moisture, with no more heat 
than is necessary to keep^ out the frost. 
Owing to this, it is an ideal subject for cloth¬ 
ing the roof of a fernery, where fire heat only 
is used during the winter. It is not very 
amenable to culture in pots, as the stout, 
fleshy roots penetrate at once to the bottom, 
and, when thickly matted, decay often sets 
in To see the Lapageria at its best, it needs 
to be planted out in a well-drained border. 
The compost for the roots should be made up 
of turfy peat, with an admixture of fibrous 
loam, silver-sand, nodules of charcoal, and 
brick rubble. This will remain fresh and 
sweet for a considerable time, and readily 
allow the free passage of water. A sharp 
look-out must be kept for slugs, which readily 
devour the succulent Asparagus-like shoots. 
In the favoured part of these islands, the 
Lapageria may be regarded as hardy, or 
nearly so, but, generally speaking, it must 
be considered as a greenhouse subject. When 
complaints as to the non-success of this 
beautiful climber are looked into, it is 
usually found that the main cause of failure 
is the dryness of the atmosphere, as, trained 
near the glass, the leaves are much exposed, 
and consequently they become attacked bv 
thrips and other insect pests. True, these 
can be destroyed by vaporising, but unless 
the conditions are altered, they are soon 
troublesome again. 

A near ally of the Lapageria is Philesia 
buxifolia, a little, dense, bushy plant, with 
leaves after the manner of those of the Box, 
and flowers exactly like a miniature Lapa¬ 
geria. A most interesting hybrid was raised 
by fertilising a flower of Lapageria rosea 
with the pollen of this Philesia. It. originated 
in Messrs. Veitch’e nursery at Chelsea, where 
it first flowered as long ago as 1872, but it 
was not put into commerce till seven yeais 
later. It has always remained a most un¬ 
common plant, and the price of half a- 
guinea, at which it was distributed, remains 
to the present day. Philageria Veitchi is 
the name given to this hybrid, which shows 
a marked blending of the main characteris¬ 
tics of its parents, the flexuose growth being 
much less vigorous than in the Lapageria, 
while the leaves and flowers are about mid- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 


CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS AND ITS 
WHITE VARIETY. 

This New Zealand plant is popularly known 
by the names of Pnrrot’s-bill and Lobster- 
claw. It is an old denizen of our gardens, 
having teen introduced more than seventy 
years ago. In Devon and Cornwall it is quite 
common, being found in most gardens, and 


it is not until the month of May that it is at 
i its best. Then the whole wall is an unbroken 
sheet of bright crimson. This plant is 17 feet 
in height. Six feet away, on the same south 
| wall, is the white variety, introduced a few 
years ago. This is at present only 7 feet in 
height, but flosvers quite as freely as the 
type. The blossoms are not a pure snow- 
white, but have a greenish tinge, and, where 
| there is only room for one, the type should 
certainly be selected, as it is far more strik¬ 
ing. However, when the two are grown on 
the same wall, they make a pleasing contrast. 
The largest .plant of the type that I know' 


White Clianthus. 


in that district is perfectly hardy. Where it 
can be grown in the open, it is deservedly a 
favourite, since it presents, in May, a glo¬ 
rious sheet of bright colour that is rivalled by 
nothing but the Fire-bush (Embothrium coc- 
eineum). It is generally grown against a 
wall, but I have met with specimens in bush 
form flowering well. It is, however, certainly 
seen at its best on a wall, as it presents a 
larger expanse of colour than when grown in 
bush form. Here the crimson type usually 
commences to flower in mid-winter, and for 
tlie past three years I have picked one or 
two expanded blooms just before Christmas 
Day. From that date onwards the blossoms 
are borne in slowly increasing numbers, but 


reaches the eaves of the house on which it 
is growing, and must be considerably over 
20 feet in height. Seed saved from the white 
variety often throws back to the crimson 
type. 

Here, as soon as the flowers have faded, 
they are carefully cut off. Were they al¬ 
lowed to remain, many hundreds of seed-pods 
would be formed, which would inevitably 
I weaken the plants considerably. As soon as 
| the flowers are removed, the plants are 
| heavily syringed every evening, and this is 
continued during the whole growing season. 

I Were this not done, they would become dust- 
i dry. as the eaves prevent the rain from 
I reaching them. When they become dry they 
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way between the two. The colour of the 
drooping blossoms is deep red. The cultural 
requirements of this Philageria are the same 
as that needed by its parents. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowering bulbs for Christmas (Hope). 

—You have set us a hard task when you in¬ 
quire how to produce early-flowering bulbs 
for Christmas without being forced. The 
thing is impossible, and with a greenhouse 
that merely keeps out frost, especially so. 
To obtain what you are anxious for, the most 
practical of market growers have to main¬ 
tain temperatures varying from 50 degs. to 
70 degs. for weeks in succession, and this 
with special contrivances to boot. You ap¬ 
pear to be overlooking the fact that in a 
greenhouse just excluding frost the plants 
would be at a standstill, and would so remain 
until the solar heat increased. You might 
try some pots of Crocus, Snowdrop, Chiono- 
doxa, Iris reticulata, etc., as among the ear¬ 
liest things to flower, but the ordinary bulbs, 
such as Homan Hyacinths, Tulips, and the 
like would not answer your purpose. You 
might, of course, use the greenhouse for the 
bulbs, and, if potted early, a flowering would 
ensue probably in February. If you could 
increase the temperature to 45 degs. as a 
minimum, you might, by arranging the pots 
of bulbs in a darkened box over the hot-w’ater 
pipes, and by affording plenty of moisture, 
considerably hasten the flowering of the 
things named.—E. J. 

Fuchsias—their winter iiuarters.— At the 

end of a season—particularly so if the green¬ 
house is packed with betiding and other 
plants—Fuchsias do not always have a fair 
chance. They either get pushed out of the 
way and forgotten in some corner, where 
either they are dried up or are subject to 
drip, both of which are fatal to their 
well-being. There Is no need, however, to 
keep them on the stage, as the question cf 
light is not so important for the next few 
months, and if they can be accommodated in 
a cool place, like a potting-slied, for instance, 
away from frost,' this will meet their require¬ 
ments for a time. Towards February they 
should be brought into heat, their shoots 
trimmed, and repotted if necessary. Failing 
a potting-shed, a place under the stage, out 
of reach of the hot-water pipes, will answer.— 
Leahukst. 

Begonia cocelnoa.— Any attempt to grow 
this Begonia in pots will only end in com¬ 
parative failure, as under such conditions the 
growth will be weak and the flowers few. If 
planted out in some good soil in a warm 
greenhouse, the result is altogether different, 
for it will push up stout Bamboo-like shoots 
from 6 feet to 10 feet in height. The leaves, 
from 4 inches to 6 inches long, are green, 
with reddish margins, while the flowers, 
borne in drooping clusters, are of a bright 
coral-red colour. These blossoms remain 
fresh and bright for a considerable time. It 
is a very old species in gardens, having been 
introduced by Messrs. James Veitch and Sons 
in 1841. A very pretty hybrid Begonia of 
considerably dwarfer habit than the preced¬ 
ing has been obtained by fertilising the small 
white-flowered South African B. Dregei with 
the pollen of B. coceinea. It more nearly re¬ 
sembles its male parent than it does the 
other, but still the influence of B. Dregei has 
had a considerable dwarfing effect on the pro- 
eny. In B. carminata the flowers are of a 
right carmine-pink colour, and the female 
ones last a long time.—X. 

Winter treatment of herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias. —In making arrangements for the re¬ 
moval of herbaceous Calceolarias from the 
frame to the greenhouse, it must be borne in 
mind that they dislike anything in the way of 
forcing, and therefore the time for their re¬ 
moval to the house must, to a large extent, 
depend upon the weather. If it proves a 
mild October, and provision can be made to 
place mats over the lights at night (especially 
if the frames are in a warm corner under a 
wall), there need not be any very great hurry, 
but unless these conditions obtain, it is not 
wise to defer the duty too long. When in 
the house, the coolest part should be as¬ 
signed them, and. to prevent their becoming 
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drawn and lanky, a shelf not far away from 
'the glass will be found best. They ought 
not to be permitted to get dry very often, 
as this will engender green-fly, and when 
once these pests have got hold, it is not an 
easy matter to eradicate them. Cool culture 
and steady growth will result in the plants 
being gradually built up, and it is then when 
one may look for good trusses of bloom.— 
Leahurst. 

Arali&8. —These are most accommodating 
plants, and come in very useful for table 
decoration, especially in the winter-time, 
when, owing to artificial light," other plants 
do not keep in good condition for long to¬ 
gether in a room. I do not think that among 
owmers of small houses it is generally known 
how easy Aralias may be raised from seed 
sown in heat in spring, and from such a sow¬ 
ing plants by this time of the year will have 
attained a nice size. They are convenient, 
when placed in thumb-pots, to drop into 
fancy pots or vases, but, in order to prevent 
their being dried up in so small a pot, it is a 
good plan to partly fill the vase with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. Aralias so cultivated make capital 
plants after a year’s growth, and many will 
find them preferable to keeping old once.— 
WOODBASTVVICK. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

RIPENING THE WOOD. 

This is an important point to consider if 
blooms of the highest class are wished for, 
because it is absolutely impossible to obtain 
them if the wood of the plants is immature. 
Many growers fail in their desire to produce 
perfect blooms of Chrysanthemums through 
no other reason but this. It is more appa¬ 
rent in blooms of the incurved section than 
in Japanese and other kinds, as in the former 
kinds depth and solidity in the flowers are 
essential points. I have seen plants of w’hat 
might be termed immense strength in both the 
wood and foliage alike, but which at flower¬ 
ing time produced blooms large in diameter, 
having coarse petals, but far too few of them, 
these showing a far greater tendency to re¬ 
flex than to incurve. This defect was owing 
entirely to the wood being badly ripened. 
The greatest of all faults is not making the 
soil firm enough at the last potting, under 
such conditions the roots ramble away into 
the new loose soil, and the growths are soft 
and devoid of that hard, wood-like character 
so desirable. Using soil of too rich a nature, 
and the excessive application of stimulants, 
such as nitrate of soda, induce an undesirable 
luxuriance of growth. This may be pleasing 
to those who do not thoroughly understand 
its nature, but it is neverthelera deceptive, 
for the tissues are not solidified. Overcrowd¬ 
ing the plants is another common source of 
baldly ripened wood; the stems under such 
conditions grow’ weakly and the leaves arc 
imperfect. 

A free circulation of air amongst the plants, 
with their full exposur3 all day if possible, 
contributes powerfully to substantial growth. 
Where the plants are compelled to occupy a 
position near to tall trees on the west side of 
them, they lose much of the afternoon sun, 
which is so desirable in ripening the wood at 
this time of the year and onwards. By the 
time the plants are in bloom the wood should 
be almost as hard as a piece of Oak, and the 
colour of the bark should be rich brown, 
with a rough, uneven surface. This condi¬ 
tion must not be brought about by irregular 
treatment, such as withholding water from 
the roots, or any other means which are 
detrimental to the well-being of the plants. 
Such means as these do not produce properly 
ripened wood, but cause a check to the 
growth, which means a contraction of the 
sap vessels. Blooms that are small, especially 
those with extremely narrow florets, are gene¬ 
rally the result of over-ripening of the wood. 

The leaves of plants which have their 
wood in a properly matured condition as¬ 
sume a bronzy appearance, though some- 
varieties show this character more clearly 
than others. The way to have plants with 
thoroughly ripened wood is to pot them 
firmly, give them an open position during the 
summer, keep the growths tied out thinly, so 
that every leaf has its full share of air and 


light, thorough attention to supplying their 
wants with water, never giving them more 
than is necessary, and at no time exciting 
them unduly with too strong stimulants; by 
following these few’ simple details, growers 
never need fear the results of immaturity of 
growth. There is no such thing as growing 
the plants very strong and ripening them 
suddenly, as some aver there is. The growth 
from the cutting until the time the flowers 
expand must be built up gradually. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Two early - flowering Chrysanthemums. — 

Would you Kindly name two Pompon and two 
Japanese Chrysanthemums which would be in bloom 
early in September, either in pots or the open 
ground ‘/—Cklosia. 

[You do not say at which period of the 
month you w ant the plants to be at their best. 
We will, therefore, assume it is for the 
latter half of September. A really handsome 
Pompon is Orange Pet. This is rather larger 
than most early-flowering Pompons, but it 
is such a good sort that it must be included in 
this selection. The colour is bronzy-orange, 
and the plant is about 2% feet high. Mrs. E. 
Stacey is another excellent little Pompon. 
The colour may be described as deep apricot, 
and the plant attains a height of about 
18 inches. Two suitable Japanese varieties 
are : Polly, a large, full flower, borne freely 
on plants with a good, sturdy habit of 
growth; colour, orange-amber; height, 2 feet; 
and Goacher’s Crimson, a handsome and re¬ 
liable chestnut-crimson variety. It is a most 
consistent plant, and flowers very freely f 
height, 2| feet.] 

Early Chrysanthemums Wells’ Scarlet-— 

Although the descriptive name is ** Scarlet,” the 
colour can hardly be regarded as such. It is an in¬ 
tensely rich and bright tone of crimson, with a golden 
reverse—a colour that adds a great amount of warmth 
to the border in the autumn months. The flowers 
are of beautiful form, and freely borne on plants 
possessing a charming bushy habit. The height is 
not much above 2 feet. We saw this plant at Earls- 
wood last autumn, and, although our visit was made 
in September, this variety had been in flower for some 
time. Some plants left in the open ground all 
through last winter are now a mass of flowers.— 
C. A. H. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Window conservatory (E. M. I!*.;.—You 
do not say if there is any means of ventila¬ 
tion, but ive presume there would be, and we 
inquire because of your non-succcss with the 
Calceolarias last year. These things arc 
very hardy as a rule, and, provided the cut¬ 
tings were good ones, and made to a joint, a 
large number should have rooted. If you 
now require a plant or two for the winter 
months, you cannot do better than purchase 
small plants of golden-leaved Euonymu3 
or the green-leaved or golden form of Retino- 
spora plumes a. Bushy plants of variegated 
Box are also useful, and equally good the 
scarlet-berried Aueuba vera. Any of these 
would remain good all the winter. If but 
little sun reaches the window, some of the 
evergreen Ferns would be suitable, such, for 
example, as Scolopendrium, Woodwardia radi- 
cans, Polypodium eambricum, or Polv- 
stichum angular# varieties. During the win¬ 
ter season not much water would bo required 
by the plants.—E. J. 

Cutting dried flowers for winter.— In 
growing floweri for winter decoration, the 
fact is sometimes lest sight of that they 
should be gathered when half-expanded, as, 
during the period of drying, most of them, 
at any rate, open still further. This is so 
in the cas3 of Helichrysums, Acroeliniums, 
Xeranthemums, while Globe Thistles (Echi- 
nops). and Sea Hollies (Eryngiums), Stations, 
and Gypsophilas should all be cut some 
days before they have reached their prime. 
The Stations and Gypsophilas, if left too 
long, .soon shed their flowers, whereas, if the 
sprays are cut at the right time, they may 
be kept months, and with dried Grasses and 
pods of Lunaria (Honesty), supply nice mate¬ 
rial for “everlasting” bouquets.— Leahurst. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.-The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3Jd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may he had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE MLLE. SIMONE BEAUMEZ. 
This is one of those large, full Roses, of the 
Viscountess Folkestone type, but with more 
magnificent petals and a more refined finish. 
It resembles in many ways that lovely 
novelty of M. Pernet Duchcr’s, named Mme. 
Charles de Luze, excepting that there is a 
more intense suffusion of the orange colour 
in the centre of the flowers, with a colouring 
on the outer petals of a pale blush white. 
Such Roses as these are highly decorative, 
their huge blossoms, borne on long, erect 
stems, giving them a very commanding np|»ear- 
ance when the centre growths of the plants 
are kept thinned. M. Pernet Duclier has 
given us lately two distinct types of these 
Hybrid Teaa, the expansive represented by 
the two Rtees named above, and the globu¬ 
lar or egg-shaped, as in Melanie Soupert, 
Marquise de Sinetv, and Paul Lede; and 
then there is a third type, represented by I 
Prince de Bulgarie, Joseph Hill, and Sou¬ 
venir du President Car 
not. Perhaps some may 
say that there has not 
been sufficient distinc 
tion between the seed 
lings sent out by this 
raiser during the last 
few years. It is true 
they run rather close to 
each other, but one 
must not hastily judge. 

It is surprising how in¬ 
dividual character 
manifests itself after 
the second and third 
year of trial. It is well 
known that the novel¬ 
ties from this most suc¬ 
cessful raiser arc 
among the most pre 
cious for our gardens, 
and it is surprising, on 
looking back, to sec 
how few r of his intro 
ductions are discarded. 

Mile. Simone Beau 
mez does not possess 
the powerful Violet 
fragrance of Mme. 

Charles de Luze. If 
we could but secure 
fragrance in the Hybrid 
Teas, what a boon it 
would be. This is the 
one thing lacking, al 
though there arc signs 
that this will soon be 
remedied in some novel 
ties, if not all. The 
charming apricot or 
orange shading in this 
Rose is wonderfully at 
c.ntuated when the 
variety is grown under 
glass. This is seen in 
most of the sorts that 
possess the orange- 
yellow’ suffusion. Outdoors wo do not ob¬ 
tain the depth of colour until the plants 
possess some two or three-year-old growths. 
What glorious standards they will make! 
Even the dwarf, somewhat stumpy growers 
develop nice heads and superb blossoms. In 
fact, for exhibition, I should strongly advise 
that these Hybrid Tens lie budded on half- 
standard Briers. Rosa. 


ROSE MME. BERKELEY (TEA- 
SCENTED). 

The brilliant sunshine of the last two or 
three days has had a marvellous effect in 
bringing out the tints upon certain Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses, and on no one is it more 
manifest than the above-named variety. It 
is a Rose of surpassing beauty—one of those 
semi-double huge-petalled sorts that one ad¬ 
mires when seen in all its beauty upon a 
dewy September morning. The lively pink 
suffusion over the creamv-white ground is 
beautiful, and the large, expansive flowers 
display the colouring to the best advantage. 
One hardly knows whether it is the dainty 
colouring or the formation of the blossom 


that attracts most. It is a fine, strong 
grower, and would make a good group, the 
growth being dense, yet uniform. It is a 
good sort to produce seed artificially hybri- 
| dised, and we have in Nellie Johnstone one 
i result of such crossing, the influence of the 
■ pollen parent, Catherine Mermet, imparting 
more petals to this sort. Perhaps in the 
: eyes of some individuals this is no gain, for 
| we have so many formal double Roses, 
l whereas the artistic sorts, such as Mme. 

' Berkeley, are not by any means numerous. 
In a less degree we have the exquisite tinting 
alluded to above in the Rose Peace, that 
lovely sport from G. Nabonnand. It is a 
sort everyone must grow, for it partakes of 
the grand habit of G. Nabonnand, with 
flowers of a lemon-white hue, faintly tinted 
with blush-pink. Rosa. 


ROSE FRIQUET. 

There is quite a shortage of red and crimson 
Roses among the Hybrid Teas and Tea- 
scented—so much so that any Rose of a high 


colour is welcomed, if it possesses decorative 
qualities. In the above-named Rose we have 
a really nice variety, worthy of more ex¬ 
tended cultivation. Its colour is a very lively 
carmine-red, particularly bright and beauti¬ 
ful, making a very telling effect in the Rose- 
beds during the autumn mouths. The flower 
is large, not extra double, but quite full 
enough for a decorative sort, the outer petals 
often pointed like a Cactus Dahlia. Its 
growth is excellent, tall-growing, and rather 
rigid for a Tea Rose, with less of the diffuse 
character of so many of this group. Judging 
from results, it would seem that wo must 
look to the Tea Roses to give us some good 
red and crimson Roses, although in the 
Hybrid Tens there is a tendency towards 
improvements on such as Liberty. This 
latter is superb when caught right, but its 
inclination to that objectionable purplish 
hue in the autumn rather mars the colour 
effect when seen cn mawr. Did it but retain 
the brilliancy and richness of Princesse de 
Sagan, how’ valuable it would be ! This latter 
Rose has such an extraordinary spreading 
habit that its usefulness for decoration is 
considerably reduced thereby. I think, if it 


were worked upon short standard Briers 
about 12 inches to 15 inches in height, the 
decorative effect of a good mass of such plants 
in a large bed would be beautiful. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on Roses. -Would you kindly tell me 
what is the matter with the Rose-leaves which I 
send you? I fear the bush has been caught by cold 
winds, as a Rambler which is exposed to a draught 
has suffered in the same way. What remedy would 
jou advise? Some of the Roses in the same bed 
have not suffered.—H. I*., Malrern. 

[Your plant has a bad attack of mildew, a 
fungus which causes rosarians a deal of 
trouble, and which is very prevalent just 
now. When it takes hold of a plant as badly 
as in this case, we think the best thing to do 
is to cut off the affected growths, for they 
only serve ns a medium in spreading the pest 
to other plants. You can, if taken in time, 
prevent the spread of mildew by syringing 
the plants all over with a solution of car¬ 
bolic soap. Do this when you observe a few' 
white spots upon the foliage. Take half a 
bar of Lifebuoy soap and dissolve it in a 
gallon of hot water ; then add two gallons 
more water, and apply when cool. An Abol 
syringe is best to apply it with, as it is a 
more economical sprayer. We should say 
your Rambler Rose is affected with the same 
fungus. Roses growing in a draughty situa¬ 
tion are very liable to mildew attacks, and 
certain Roses are specially addicted to the 
complaint, whereas others are quite immune 
from its attacks. It is a good plan to spray 
the Roses about once a week with the above 
solution, even if no mildew be seen.] 

Roses Beryl and Bady Mary Corry.-Wilt 
“ Ro*a ” tell me if the deep-yellow Roses Beryl and 
Lady Mary Corry open their blossoms well when 
grown outside? 1 should like to add the above varie¬ 
ties this autumn for button-holes and cut flowers or 
substitute varieties of the same colour if these re¬ 
fuse to expand outside. l*erle de Lyon and Etoile de 
Lyon are utterly useless for open-air culture, and the 
light-yellow Medea has not been satisfactory this 
season.—T. OLIVER HUOHF.S, Aberystwyth. 

[Both of these varieties will open well out¬ 
doors, and are beautiful sorts to grow, but 
we have now in Lena a Rose far superior to 
Beryl, and Perle des Jaunes is another beau¬ 
tiful deep golden sort. Perhaps Lady M. 
Corry cannot be improved upon by recent 
sorts, but there is an old Rose, Jean Pernet, 
which I prefer as a good yellow. You would 
find Josephine Bernacchi a lovely sort to 
grow. It yields very shapely blossoms. You 
should also plant Le Progres. It is a glori¬ 
ous colour. I agree with you in your re¬ 
marks re Perle de Lyon and Etoile do Lyon. 
They are only fit for indoor growth in this 
country. Medea requires a better season 
than we have had this year, but it is a valu¬ 
able. free-growing sort.] 

The best Roses for forcing (P. llohn).— 
Unquestionably the Tea-scented and Hybrid 
Tea-scented are the best Roses to grow under 
glass,but you do not say what kind of struc¬ 
ture you wish to grow’ Roses in. The ma. 
jority of the Tea-scented require a fairlj 
warm temperature—say. about 50 degs. to 
55 degs. by night and about 58 degs to GO degs. 
by day, whereas many of the Hybrid Teas 
may be grown in much less heat—in fact, 
what is known as a cold house will do for 
this tribe. Assuming you have a house from 
which frost can be excluded, but where you 
are not prepared to give the heat named, we 
would suggest the following as a good dozen 
sorts to cultivate: Caroline Testout, La 
France, Admiral Dewey, Grace Darling, 
Lilierty, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mme. Ravary, 
Pharisaer, Paul Lede, Antoine Rivoire, 
Mme. Edmee Metz, Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
Should you desire a fine white, then add Frau 
Karl Druschki from the Hybrid Perjietuals. 
Even if you are enabled to give considerable 
artificial heat, you will find this dozen an 
excellent selection. 

Rose rust (H .).—The Rose-leaf that you 
sent is badly attacked by the Rose-rust 
fungus (Phragmidium subcorticum). You 
should collect and burn all the diseased 
leaves, those that have fallen as well as those 
on the bush. It is almost too late in the 
season to make it worth while to spray the 
bush or bushes now. Early next spring, be¬ 
fore the buds begin to open, drench the bush 
with 2 ounces of sulphate of copper, dissolved 
in 3 gallons of water, and spray the soil near 
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the bushes with the same mixture. If the 
pest appears again next year, on its first 
appearanee spray the bushes (taking care that 
the undersides of the leaves receive their share 
of the spray) with dilute Bordeaux mixture 
or an ammoniated solution of carbonate of 
copper, or 1 ounce of sulphide of potassium 
dissolved in 2£ gallons of water.—G. S. S. 

Rose Souvenir de Wm. Robinson.— If 

this Rose had been a weakly grower, one 
would have heen induced to plant it, ow ? ing 
to the wonderful and beautiful colouring; 
but it i; <B0 free and vigorous that one feels 
tempted to plant it extensively. The com¬ 
bination of apricot pink and violet is very 
rich and beautiful, the former colour pre¬ 
dominating upon the older established plants. 
Such a Rose as this is worthy to rank with 
our foremost decorative Teas, even though its 
blossom# may never attain exhibition size, 
and I have found it always gains new ad¬ 
mirers whenever seen. Grown in half-stan¬ 
dard form, the colour of the flowers is very 
intense, and this is by far the best way of 
obtaining these delightfully tinted Res 3.— 
Rosa. 

Rose Etoile de France.- With regard to 
your reply to “La Rose,” rc “Crimson Roses 
for Bedding” (issue dated September 14th), 
you observe that Etoile de France not only 
suffers considerably from mildew, but that 
the flowers are also of a dull, purplish hue ; 
it also requires a hot climate. I have one I 
planted the end of last March. It is excep¬ 
tionally free from mildew’, and the flowers are 
of a very rich shade of deep crimson. The 
only fault 1 have found with this Rose is that, 
although beautiful in the bud, the full blos¬ 
soms are apt to be malformed. It is also not 
quite so free flowering as I should like. I 
live high up on a great incline, overlooking 
the City of Bristol, with no shelter whatever 
from any wind, hot or cold ; and the ground 
here is a very heavy clay—in fact, a few 
months ago it was part of a field of Couch 
Grass. You say this Rose is only suitable 
for a hot climate ; what about this cold, wet, 
sunless summer? With every good wish for 
your paper, which every Rose-lover should 
take in preference to every other.— ROBERT 
Daniel. 

Ordering R 08 e 8 . —It is well to remember 
that one may often save much disappointment 
if the instructions are sent off reasonably 
early. There is this advantage also, that the 
best plants are often the first to be lifted in 
the nursery, and, procured early, they may 
he gut in without fear of frost harming them; 
be tides, it gives the nurseryman a much 
better chance. In some establishments, it is 
often, more than they can do to cope with 
the orders that arrive in November—orders 
that,'with a little care, might have been 
posted in October. From experience, I can 
testify to the benefit to be derived by booking 
orders in advance.—W. F. D. 

Rose Sophia King.— Every Rose of the G. 
Nabonnand type must ever be welcome, for 
where is there a sort more lovely in the cool 
autumn days? The above-named novelty is 
a seedling from G. Nabonnand, crossed with 
Reine Emma des Pays Bas. and really one 
need not mention this fact, for both in growth 
and blossom it much resembles the maternal 
parent. The colouring is charming, a rich 
aprieot. in centre petals, and on hacks of 
petals paling to a fawn as flowers expand. 
Although smaller in size, this Rose has the 
same lovely petals that are smh a fea¬ 
ture of G. Nabonnand, and I certainly think 
it a desirable sort to add to one’s collection. 
Bertha Klemun is another of the same cha¬ 
racter. but here we have a flower equally as 
huge as G. Nabonnand. It was raised from a 
cross between Kafrano and G. Nabonnand, 
the latter evidently imparting its own splen¬ 
did petals. The buds are long and hand¬ 
some, opening to little more than semi- 
double flowers, that are very showy. The 
colour is salmon flesh, tinted with sulphur. 
Both varieties here noted originated from 
the same source as G. Nabonnand—namely, 
from Messrs. I\ Nabonnand, of Golf Juan— 
and it is gratifying to know these raisers are 
still at work producing the fine, vigorous 
that have made their name famous.— 

W. X. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ANNUALS AT FLOWER SHOWS. 

At the great flower show at Shrewsbury, even 
with Sweet Peas already so amply provided 
for, the collections of annuals were in great 
numbers, and the various kinds staged show-ed 
remarkable variety and beauty. Many 
very beautiful kinds were injured by too 
solid lumping or massing in the bunches, 
thus materially affecting their attractiveness 
in the eyes of the judges. Then, some kinds 
being, when the fl< wers are fresh and bright, 
much more likely to catth the judges, make 
the b >st for staging. Thus, Mignonette, 
however fine, was not so effective as a bunch 
of some bright-coloured flowers. Arrange¬ 
ment of colour in setting up is also another 
thing which needs some study, ns one strong 
colour is apt to kill or derogate from the 
charm of a less, yet very beautiful, one of 
allied hue. Generally, I prefer that the 
bunch should represent one variety of any 
kind, and I am not sure whether that, should 
not Ik; a condition of any similar class for 
the production of the best effects—at least, 
so far as named varieties are concerned. All 
the same, some persons will plead for a re¬ 
presentation of several varieties of a kind in 
one bunch to show how varied in form or 
colour the kind can be. At Shrewsbury, 
b •yond specifying that each bunch shall be 
“distinct,” room is left to the competitor to 
put in what he likes, as the term “distinct” 
applies to the bunches only, and, so far as I 
evil s.*e, any competitor may stage thirty 
kinds in the twelve bunches, so long as all 
are distinct from the other. If the schedule 
read, “Twelve bunches of cut flowering 
annuals, each bunch to contain one variety 
of any kind.” the wording would absolutely 
restrict the class to such representation. The 
best twelve bunches I could select from the 
whole number, some 144, were: Linaria, 
chiefly of the crimson and gold variety, but 
not all; Giant White Rocket Candytuft, 
very fine ; double Rose Godetia, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, both crimson and rose; Salpiglossis, 
seed variations only; Nemesia struniosa, seed 
variations; Rose Lavatera; blue single 
Asters; white and crimson double Stocks; 
Zinnia, seed variations ; Love in a Mist Miss 
Jekyll, and double blue or carmine Larkspurs. 
Still, the range of selection of good bunching 
annuals is illimitable. A. D. 


COBWEB HOUSELEEKS (SEMPERVI- 
VUM ARACHNOIDEUM VARS.). 

If I were asked to name a group of plants 
capable of retaining their interest all the year 
round, the Colnveh Ilouseleeks would he that 
group. These plants possess a value all their 
own when rightly understood, and given the 
position best suited to their needs. The fact 
that they will grow and thrive as only House- 
leeks can in the driest positions in the rock 
garden but adds to the value of a group 
whose cultural requirements are very simple. 
The very dry under Ledges not uncommon in 
some rock gardens, those nearly vertical 
positions or dry, miniature ravines, and the 
hot, sun smitten bank of stony soil, which is 
an impossible aspect to so many plants, arc 
some of the positions in which Ilouseleeks 
succeed. In any or all of the places men¬ 
tioned the plants attract attention, and in 
summer, when in the hey-day of their beauty, 
and the white down covering the rosettes of 
leaves most pronounced, they constitute a 
picture of no mean beauty. It is during the 
same period, too, that the larger rosettes of 
leaves produce, their pink-coloured, starry 
blossoms, and these outspreading cu the 
summit of a 3-inch high leafy stem, form a 
fine contrast to the mass of down-covered 
leaves below. Too often such things are 
passed by with the remark: “How pretty!” 
and it is only when this fact is emphasised 
and the wealth of cottonydown, even more 
intricate than a spider’s web. stretching from 
leaf tip to leaf-tip, and covering the heart of 
the rosett » with a mass nT threads whiter than 
snm\ , is se'ui, that the same observer will ex¬ 
claim : “Hcnv very remarkable!” Often 
enough, too. those seeing it for the first time 
doubt as to its being a natural production of 
the plant. Those who have no rock garden 


may, on the driest window-ledge, grow a pot¬ 
ful of one of these, or a large shallow pan 
will afford a still better idea of its worth. 
Occasionally one sees patches oil the nearly 
level ground, and the only excuse for grow f - 
ing them in this, the worst possible position, 
is for the use of the student, and for refer¬ 
ence in the botanic garden. In such a place, 
splashed by soil and rain, their chief beauty 
is gone. 

As to soil, a good mixture may be com¬ 
posed of poor loamy soil or good ordinary 
loam, into which old mortar, brick rubbish, 
finely broken, or sharp grit enters freely. No 
manure of any kind should be used, and free 
drainage given where moist me abounds. The 
best wav to form colonies of these plants is 
to select a good position, preferably be¬ 
tween stones, filling the crevice well and 
firmly with soil, pricking out the small ros¬ 
ettes over a large area, arranging them about 
H inches asunder, or less if immediate effect is 
desired. A better final result is secured 
where the planting is done over a somew r hat 
rugged surface, so that presently the whole 
group may appear as a series of connecting 
hillocks in time, nature-formed. This is much 
the best way of securing the fullest value 
from one of the most interesting hardy alpines 
of my acquaintance. 

There are not many kinds of these in¬ 
teresting plants, and the most should be 
made of the few. 

Sempervivum arachnoii>eum, the typical 
kind, is widely distributed over the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, and annually attracts a large 
number of tourists. 

S. a. Laoueri and S. a. rubrum.— Both 
have larger rosettes than the type. In the 
former the leaves are pale green, in the latter 
the leave# arc of a reddish hue, and are in 
marked contrast with the white of the downy 
rosettes. 

S. Hookeri is a rather distinct kind, with 
shorter, blunter leaves of a pale green hue. 
I am not sure that this lavst-named kind is in 
commerce. Any of the others can be had 
from the hardy plant nurserymen, and are 
among the least expensive of good alpines. 


TUFTED PANSY SEEDLINGS. 
Doubtless many readers of Gardening 
made a sowing of Tufted Pansies a week or 
two since, and the moister weather of late 
has encouraged rapid germination. These 
little seedlings are now growing apace, and 
should be dealt with promptly. We should 
prefer to prick them off in a cold frame in 
speeially prepared soil. The seedlings cer¬ 
tainly would do well in a bed in a fairly cool 
part of the garden, but no it should he the 
aim of the grower to have a batch of nice 
plants bv October, means should be taken 
to encourage more rapid development by 
affording them some slight protection. Al¬ 
though placed in a cold frame, this need not 
necessarily be kept too close. We should 
only put the lights on in moist weather, or 
immediately after the seedlings have been 
pricked off. Sufficient protection would be 
afforded to the plants by the sides of the 
frames, and the top lights should therefore 
be removed, no that light and air may har¬ 
den off the plants. The soil for the cold 
frame should be of a light sandy character. 
We should prefer about one-third each of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, passing these 
through a sieve with a half-inch mesh, well 
mixing the whole. Place this in position, 
and after levelling and making fairly firm, 
prick off the seedlings about 2 inches apart. 
If the grower has plenty of room at his com¬ 
mand, plant the seedlings 3 inches apart. 
By the early days of October, the quarters 
in which it is intended to flower the seedling 
Tufted Pansies should have been got ready 
for their reception. The ground should be 
deeply dug and well manured, and if this 
can he done some little time before the bed 
is planted, and the surface left in a rough 
condition for the weather to sweeten and 
pulverise it. so much the better. Pre¬ 
vious to planting, the surface soil should be 
broken up and levelled, and the seedlings 
planted out from 6 inches to 9 inches apart. 
Treated in this way, these plants in the 
early spring will provide a wealth of 
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blossoms, ami, assuming the seed was got 
from a reliable source, it is possible some 
choice new kinds may be obtained. There 
is no hardy plant more free-flowering, or 
that remains in blossom for such a long 
period as the Tufted Pansy, and it does well 
in both suburban and country gardens. 

D. B. C. 


MIXED BORDERS NEAR TREES. 

To form mixed borders near trees is often 
attempted, not always with happy results. 
There are numerous plants which help us 
because of their woodland habit; but plants 
generally requiring careful cultivation, such 
as Carnations, should not be thought of. 
Lupins, Loosestrife, Spiraeas now' and then in 
good positions ; the Pampas Grass, Solomon’s 
Seal, strong-growing Ferns on the cooler 
parts ; Foxgloves, Pueonies, the larger and old 
Japan Anemones (pink and white), and the 
large Moon Daisies all help. Cultivation is 
not so easy, as we can only injure perhaps 
choice shrubs or trees by refreshing our 


DAHLIAS. 

The following interesting paper was read be¬ 
fore an American horticultural society by 
Mr. George H. Howarth : — 

The Dahlia is a native of Mexico, and was 
named in honour of Professor Andrew Dahl, 
a Swedish botanist. The original Aztec name 
was Acoctli. Dahlia Juarezi, the original 
Cactus Dahlia, was named after the former 
President of Mexico, and was discovered in 
Juxphaor, Mexico, in 1872, by J. T. Vander- 
berg, and sent by him to an English florist, 
who exhibited it in England in 1880. The 
graceful form and brilliant colour of the 
flower at once captured the fancy of flower 
lovers, and to-day there is no flower more 
popular. The earliest known history of the 
Dahlia is not yet very old. About the year 
1G57 Francisco Hernandez, a Spanish physi¬ 
cian, wrote a book on plants, and among the 
plants described he mentions Dahlia varia- 
bilis, the species from which most, if not all, 
of our present varieties have originated. At 
that time it is probable that it was only 
known as one of the great multitude of 


in mind that up to this time all the varieties 
were single, the variegated and striped 
varieties leading in popular favour. 

The Dahlia possesses a happy, easy-going 
disposition, and seems to be at home in al¬ 
most every country, location, and soil. I 
have known Dahlias to grow variously 
situated from a few feet above sea-level to an 
altitude of 8,500 feet, some on clear sand, 
some on loam, and some on the heaviest of 
clay ; all giving satisfactory results. But, for 
convenience in cultivation and digging, a 
light soil is preferable. I might also say that 
the Dahlia is a favourite among all people of 
all countries, and I know of no reason why 
it should not be. Its easy culture, varied 
forms, almost boundless range of colour and 
the wealth of bloom, at a senson when most 
needed, should appeal strongly to both ama¬ 
teur and professional. 

The Dahlia, if properly treated, will begin 
to bloom in this latitude seventy-five days 
from date of planting dormant tubers. They 
may be had much earlier, of course, if started 
under glass; but if this method is employed, 



Border and trees at St. John’s College, Oxford. From a photograph by Mr. W. J. Vasey, Abingdon, Berks. 


plants. Grouping our plants helps much in 
culture, as it is so much easier to renew or 
clean than in the dotting or single plant way 
so usual and so wrong. Some Roses of vigour 
on their own roots may be used. Fellenberg 
makes a fine group, and Bardou Job we have 
seen very handsome in a border this year. 
The background of trees is a great aid in 
effect; but we have to pay dear for it. In 
the case of a favourite border with a back¬ 
ground of trees, it may sometimes be worth 
putting a low concrete wall to cut off the 
roots ; but such work should be well done, or 
it will fail to do what is needed. Where Yew 
hedges abound, as they do in some new gar¬ 
dens, planting flowers near them, as is often 
done, is a never-ending trouble for the gar¬ 
dener, as the Yew roots are the worst of 
robbers. The best background of all is an old 
grey wall, which comforts all and robs none. 
Happy those who have such walls if they seek 
to grow the finest plants well and to get the 
best effect from them. The two things are not 
the same. We may see a garden full of choice 
plants and no good effect to be seen. 


botanical plants, without much, if any, 
thought of its future usefulness, for we find 
nothing further in print for 130 years. It is 
quite probable, however, that some effort 
was made to improve and domesticate the 
plant toward the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, for in 1787 a Frenchman published an 
account of the Dahlias he had seen growing 
in gardens in Mexico. Two years later— 
1789—seeds were sent from the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens of Mexico to the Royal Gardens at 
Madrid, Spain, where it was given its present 
name, Dahlia. This lot of seedlings was lost 
two years later, as were several other lots 
sent to various places. But their stay, 
though brief, awakened a deep interest in the 
plant and its possibilities, and further at¬ 
tempts at its cultivation were now made in 
several European countries, and it soon be¬ 
came quite popular. The work bestowed 
upon it, however, seems to have been more in 
the nature of a fad rather than intelligent 
study. Difficulty seems to have been encoun¬ 
tered also in knowing how to keep the roots 
over to the next season. It should be borne 


great care should be exercised to keep the 
plants free from red-spider, as it is almost 
impossible to rid the plants of them when 
once infested. I have always preferred plant¬ 
ing direct in the open ground, and usually 
count on two and one-half to three months of 
bloom, which is ample to repay all labour and 
space given. The history of the first double 
forms is told as follows : M. Donkelaar, of 
the Botanical Gardens of Belgium, began a 
series of experiments with northern-grown 
seed in 1812. His first crop of seedlings was 
still quite single, but seed saved from these 
gave him some semi-double flowers in 1813, 
and seed saved from these again gave fully 
double flowers in 1814, the third generation 
of the northern-grown seed. Those varieties 
continued to produce double flowers, and the 
Dahlia now became immensely popular. The 
question naturally arises here : Why should 
northern-grown seed produce double flow'ers? 
A theory gives this answer : Nature, always 
alert to protect and perpetuate itself, throws 
out extra petals to protect the tender seeds 
from the chill of the northern atmosphere. 
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Be this true or not, certain it is that double 
varieties show a decided tendency in warm 
climate to become semi-double and single 
varieties in the north are hard to keep in true 
form. 

Classification of Dahlias.— Dahlias are 
divided into six general classes. Class 1, 
Cactus.—This class embraces the long, nar- 
row-petalled varieties, the petals of which 
are generally pointed or twisted. Class 2, 
decorative (so called for want of a better 
name).—This class is an intermediate form, 
having broad, flat petals, and was formerly 
classed with the Caetus lists. Class 3, fancy. 
—Thfs clas3 takes in all variegated varieties. 
Class 4, Pompon.—This ela*s embraces the 
small round Dahlias, the plants of which are 
generally of a dwarf, bushy habit. The lines 
of this class, however, are not clearly drawn. 
Class 5, show.—The name show generally ap¬ 
plies to those varieties producing large, well- 
formed flowers, showing only solid colours, 
but may frequently have shaded tips. Class 
6, single.—To well known to require a de¬ 
scription. There is, of necessity, more or 
less overlapping among the classes, and the 
above rules only apply in general. 

Varieties. —The Dahlia has every colour 
except blue, having more colours than any 
other flower except the Pansy, and com¬ 
pletely eclipsing that flower in substance and 
stem. In reds every conceivable shade being 
represented, and, unlike most crimsons, they 
are bright and bold, holding their colour 
under artificial light, thereby enhancing their 
value. It seems almost impossible, so soft 
are some of the shades in Dahlias, to bunch 
them as to be out of harmony. Perhaps no 
one flower has so many varieties as the Dahlia 
—the Cactus, for instance, first exhibited in 
England in 1880, just twenty-seven years ago 
—and now there arc thousands of good Cac¬ 
tus Dahlias—ves, hundreds of kinds which 
have received first-class certificates, awards 
of merit, etc., for in England the Dahlia is 
of no use commercially until it has been pro¬ 
perly judged and stamped with approval of 
competent judges, a truly commendable way 
of setting a value on new' varieties. Many 
of the now old varieties are best, both for 
form, colour, and profusion of flowers, such 
us the Countess of Lonsdale, Blanch Keith, 
Queen Wilhelmina, Strahlein Krone, Flori- 
dora. among the Cactus; Black Prince, Oban, 
Nymphea, Henrj Mitchell, Clifford Bruton, 
and William Agnew, among the decorative; 
A. D. Livoni, William Garrett, Golden Ball, 
Purity, among the show ; Frank Smith, Un¬ 
certainty, Lucy Faueett, Miss May Lomas, 
Arabella, Mrs. Lantry, Penelope, among the 
fancy. Many varieties, which in England 
and Germany may be all that is claimed for 
them, still here they are a great disappoint¬ 
ment under the most favourable auspices— 
taking, for instance “Winsome,” supposed to 
he an ideal white, perfect shape, etc. ; as far 
as this variety re been exhibited in this coun¬ 
try, it is very ordinary indeed, as are also 
Lord Roberts and Keynes White. Strange 
ns it may be, England has not produced a 
pure white Dahlia, all her so-called whites 
being of a cream tint, while France has sent 
over, even in 1900, a good white decorative 
Dahlia, which was classed as Cactus at that 
time, “Mme. Armond Charefc.” England, 
France, and Germany vie with one another 
each year in producing new or improving on 
old varieties in the Cactus shape, as well ar. 
improving the formation of the flower, and 
it is to those countries we owe to some ex¬ 
tent the interest which is kept up by their 
introduction—and it is to be hoped in the 
coining years that America, instead of fol¬ 
lowing, will lie leading, and this result cap 
only be obtained after weeding-out of worth¬ 
less kinds and growing only the best; en¬ 
couraging the growth of “spellings,” and 
having a com |K* tent committee of sufficient 
jurisdiction to pass judgment on their merits, 
and if found worthy, award them accordingly. 
Each class of Dahlias seem to have a place 
where they show best to advantage. Single 
Dahlias, when grown in open beds or along 
borders, give a most brilliant effect, while 
Pompons may be used in clumps here and 
there, and give one the impression of a bou¬ 
quet ; but the decorative and show Dahlias, 
when grown in hedges, give most satisfactory 
revsults; and can be used to shut out un¬ 
sightly places—the Clifford Bruton, William 
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Agnew, Penelope, and Black Prince are espe¬ 
cially adapted for this purpose. The Cactus 
are adapted for any position, but they show 
at their best when planted alone ou a lawn 
away from all others, such profuse flowering 
varieties as Standard Bearer, Floridora, 
Countess of Lonsdale, Ernest Giasse, .3£gir, 
Monarch, Progenitor, Oda, or one of the beet 
of all scarlets, Phineas; when well grown 
and properly disbudded, they will present 
a picture which will long be remembered, 
and it is not uncommon to see twenty or 
twenty-five flowers to a plant in full bloom 
of these varieties at one time. While there is 
a place always for new varieties, and the in¬ 
troduction of which keeps the interest in the 
flower alive, still, let us not try to see how 
many new varieties we can grow, exhibit, or 
show, but strive to grow those varieties of 
sterling worth, good habit, colour, stem, and 
foliage, to perfection, giving them good treat¬ 
ment and attention, thereby receiving the ap¬ 
proval which comes from the judicious—that 
is, a well-grown flow-er. 

Propagation. —There are four methods of 
propagation : First, division of roots, which 
is the easiest, and can be done by the veriest 
tyro amateur. Care only be needed to have 
a good, healthy shoot to the tuber, and tne 
best flowers are produced by one or two 
tubers with a single shoot, if grown to per¬ 
fection—the laterals being trimmed out and 
the buds properly thinned—although some 
varieties, sueli as the Matchless, a dark red 
Cactus (old form), produce much better 
flowers from a lateral shoot. Second, by 
cuttings, which can be successfully done by 
starting dormant roots in plots in January, 
the cuttings being made from the growing 
shoots as soon as they form third set of 
leaves, the cuttings being placed in sand, 
in which they root in two or three weeks. 
Here, again, care must be taken in regard 
to temperature, as they are extremely tender. 
Third, by grafting, the usual method being 
adopted. This method meets with varied 
success, and, as a rule, when successful, 
simply producing freaks or sports, which 
eventually return to the stronger parent. 
Fourth, by cross fertilisation of seed, either 
naturally or by brush. This is by far the 
mest interesting study, but, unfortunately, 
not a profitable one, for very often, after 
spending a whole season in growing a fine lot 
of seedling plants, not a large percentage is 
fit to show’, and, may be, not more than one 
or two of any value, much better results 
are obtained by buying the seeds direct. 

A word about excessive propagation. Very 
often dealers or importers of new varieties, 
in order to meet the demands for a new 
variety, force, not only the roots, so as to 
obtain cuttings, but even the plants grown 
from cuttings, before they have had any 
chance whatever, and in consequence they 
send out poor, weak pot-plants, which never 
produce a flower anywhere like the original, 
and the grower, becoming disgusted, discards 
it when, in reality, it is a real good flower. 
This is an evil that should be remedied. A 
grower should give a new variety two chances 
before discarding it, for many times, after 
the first year, a so-called failure will result in 
a gem. 

Soil.— Any ordinary soil, fairly rich, will 
grow Dahlias. However, they seem to revel 
in a sandy loam, and grow more dwarf, have 
a longer flowering season, make better plants, 
and produce better stems. Plenty of sun and 
air, ground well worked and kept from be¬ 
coming baked on top, with a nice top dressing 
or liquid-manure when they are budding, 
but which must stop when* buds begin to 
colour, will produce good results. I believe 
the ideal way of planting Dahlias four feet 
apart in hills’ with a small amount of compcet 
(cow-manure, ground bone-meal) at the roots, 
4 inches or 5 inches of soil over the root, 
and top dress with 2 inches or 3 inches of 
manure, will give good results; but while the 
plants may thrive well, and become almost 
ideal, the flowers will be liable to be scarce. 
It is not so necessary to have a good soil as 
it is to have one with ability of retaining 
moisture. 

Dahlias for exhibition.— The Dahlia 
flow’ering season, coming after Roses are 
through, and before Chrysanthemums are 
due, is particularly fortunate, for it affords a 
chance for exhibitions which reaches the 


masses. The aim of all true horticulturists 
is, I believe, to install the love of flowers into 
the hearts of the people, and no flower that 
grows, perhaps, affords a better opportunity 
than this one. Their varied formation and 
colour particularly adapt them for exhibition. 
Singles show w’ell in vases, decoratives and 
Cactus show well either in vases or on boards. 
I know of no flower, except, perhaps, ths 
Chrysanthemum, which lends its colours to 
grouping more effectively than the Cactus. 
The decorative and single types are parti¬ 
cularly good for vase work. All Dahlia 
blooms, especially the Cactus Dahlia, will 
keep much better if, immediately after cut¬ 
ting, the stem is plunged in boiling water 
to the depth of 1 inch or inch for one 
moment or so. By this simple treatment the 
flower is prevented from going to sleep. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Lychnises. —Of the various forms of Lych¬ 
nis none is, probably, more popular than the 
old chalcedonica, with its conspicuous heads 
of scarlet blossoms. I do not remember a 
season when this fine old perennial has grown 
so luxuriantly and flowered with a greater 
freedom than the present. All through the 
uncertain weather of July spikes of bloom in 
my garden were a distinct feature, and showed 
up well in company with Campanulas, Del¬ 
phiniums, and other hardy subjects on the 
herbaceous border. Both this and the white 
form are worthy of a place in every garden 
where old-fashioned flowers are valued. 
Lychnises delight in a good loam, enriched 
from time to time with manure, and are 
readily increased by root division.- Towns¬ 
man. 

Tufted Pansy Ardwell Gem.— This is a 
wonderful old Tufted Pansy, and compares 
very favourably with the majority of the 
more recent sorts. All through the flowed 
ing season this plant provides a beautiful 
display of sulphur-yellow blossoms, that are 
finely rayed, and as they are produced on 
plants with an ideal creeping-like habit of 
growth, and are borne on stems that stand 
well above the foliage, it should be largely 
grown. Like a few other good sorts, this 
plant is seen at its best in the late summer. 
At the time of writing (August 21st) my 
plants are literally covered with blossoms. 
Its constitution is of the best, a great point 
in its favour. At this season the flowers are 
much larger than at any other time, and 
there is the promise of a bright display for 
a long time to come.—D. B. C. 

Watering the flower-garden.— The arti¬ 
ficial watering of the garden seem3 a very 
simple operation; but, strange to say, as far 
as my own observation has gone, very few 
among the amateur gardeners appear to know' 
what is wanted, or th3 proper way to set 
about the business. In teo many instances, 
instead of a good root watering, a mere 
sprinkling of the surface from the rose 
watering-pot is given, the effect of this being 
the caking of the surface, causing increase of 
evaporation, and thereby making matters 
worse than before. If, on the other hand, a 
good root-watering be given, and the surface 
loosened between the flowers by, say, a five- 
tined steel hand-fork, the loose surface will 
act as a mulch, shielding the soil immediately 
underneath from the action of the sun’s rays. 
Of course, I am now supposing a level, or 
a nearly level, surface, for if the surface of 
the border be sloping, a rose on the watering 
will be required, and a long time W'ill be 
necessary to give a good root watering. In 
such a case, a covering of rather littery mate¬ 
rial as a mulch would be a goed thing. Where 
the natural contour of the land is sloping, a 
terrace arrangement is the most effective 
thing.—L. C. K. 

Edgings for spring. —Now is the time to 
plant edgings with a view to a spring display. 
Such things as Snowdrops, Scillas, and Cro¬ 
cuses among bulbs will suggest themselves. 
Aubrietias and Mvosotis, and dwarf Wall¬ 
flowers like Tom Thumb, a clear yellow, 
make capital edgings. Those on the look¬ 
out. for a permanent subject should try some 
of the silver or golden-leaved Ivies, that make 
a bright finish to a walk, especially if, as they 
ought to be, they are clipped every spring.— 
Leahurst. 
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THE FALSE BUGBANE. 
(Trautvetteuia talmata, syn., Actma 

PALMATA.) 

This is nllie<l to Ranunculus, from which it 
is distinguished by the absence of petals. It 
is a native of North America and Japan, and 
is a rather tall plant, reaching a height of 
2 feet or 3 feet, having two or three large 


cloin with which their seed is distributed, re¬ 
garded tvs weeds in the different countries of 
which they are native, for the genus is an 
extensive one, and contains hardy as well as 
tender species. Perhaps the most orna¬ 
mental of this last is Asclepias eurassavica, 
which is very effective just now in Hyde Park, 
being planted in the beds that run parallel 
with Park-lane. This Asclepias forms a 


False Bugbane (Trautvetteria palmata). 


palmately lobed root-leaves, and smaller ones 
on the stem. The stems are simple or 
branching above, and bear branching heads 
of flowers in a loose corymb, as may be seen 
by our illustration. The flowers are white 
and small, and borne during July and August. 

Asclepias eurassavica.— Generally speak 

ing, most of the As clepi as are, from the free- 
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quick growing sub shrub, whose upright 
shoots are clothed with Willow-like leaves, 
the whole plant being somewhat suggestive of 
an Oleander. The flowers, borne in branch¬ 
ing umbels, are of an orange-scarlet colour, 
and, being fully exposed to sunshine and air, 
they are brighter in colour than in a partially 
shaded structure. It is a native of tropical 
America, and was introduced as long ago as 


the warmest part of the greenhouse, and cut 
back hard in the spring before starting into 
growth. In Hyde Park it has a very pretty 
effect alternated with well-flowered plants of 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, the surface of the bed 
being carpeted with Verbena venosa, and 
edged with a white variegated Grass. The 
seeds of these different Asclepias are provided 
with a silky wing, by 
means of which they 
float for a considerable 
distance.—X. 

Carnation Cecilia.-I 
note that a correspon¬ 
dent has had trouble with 
this beautiful Carnation, 
the edges of the petals, 
it appears, having turned 
brown both when grown 
under glass and out¬ 
doors. To me this be¬ 
haviour appears some¬ 
what singular, as I re¬ 
gard Cecilia as a very 
satisfactory variety, both 
for indoor and outdoor 
culture, and have never 
had to complain of the 
edge of the petals be¬ 
coming seared. This sea¬ 
son I have had a good 
lot of plants of this 
variety flowering in the 
Carnation-house as well 
as cn a border facing 
south, but have not de¬ 
tected a single bloom de¬ 
fective ; in fact, the 
plants have never done 
better or yielded finer 
flowers. VY*hy your cor¬ 
respondent’s ” blooms 
should suffer in the 
shade cast by a wall fac¬ 
ing northwards is quite 
inexplicable. It is easily 
accounted for if the roof 
is not well shaded with 
regard to plants grown 
under glass, and I have 
seen ere now a good deal 
of damage done in this 
respect when the routine 
matter of shading has 
been neglected. Under 
a north wall cue would 
imagine the blooms 
would open unblemished 
and remain in good con¬ 
dition for some consider¬ 
able time,- as sufficient 
sunshine could not pos¬ 
sibly reach them to do 
any damage. The blooms 
on my plants have to 
withstand full sunshine, 
and the soil is heavy and 
retentive, yet they do net 
suffer in the slightest de¬ 
gree either from burning 
or scalding. One thing, 

I do not have the flowers 
tied or supported more 
than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, as I think Cam a 
tions look more beautiful 
when drooping some¬ 
what than when tied, so 
that all the blooms are 
made to face the be¬ 
holder. As the colour is 
a delicate one, the petals 
might possibly get burnt 
at the edge if the flowers 
were tied face upwards, 
yet I can hardly believe 
such to be the case, and 
no doubt the reply given 
in answer to the query, 
that there must be some local condition ac¬ 
countable for the disfigurement, is the cor¬ 
rect one.—A. W. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. AVic Edition , 10th, revised, with descrip, 
lions of all the best plants, trees, ami shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, los.; post free, 15s. Gd. 
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VEGETABLES. 

YOUNG WINTER CARROTS. 

In large households there are three vege¬ 
tables which are required every day, and in 
many kitchens are supplied without special 
orders. These are Carrots, Turnips, and 
Onions. In the case of those who have a 
fondness for the Carrot as a vegetable, it is 
important that frequent sowings bo made, 
so as to maintain a supply of young, tender, 
and really edible roots. In many gardens 
Carrots are sown for an early batch of young 
roots, and then dependence is placed on a 
larger sowing of the long winter kinds, and 
these must do duty for many months in a 
fresh or stored state. Those who enjoy a 
young Carrot would do much better to sow, 
not once, but half-a-dozen times during the 
season, commencing in February and finish¬ 
ing in August. The August sowing will last 
through the winter, choosing always one of 
the Horn varieties. The Early Nantes is a 
very good Carrot, but no one need bind him¬ 
self strictly to one variety, because others 
serve the same purpose equally well. Some 
are quicker in maturing, and shorter, and 
thus easily drawn when needed. In the win¬ 
ter these young Carrots can be protected with 
a coating of half-decayed leaves, or be covered 
with Bracken, Fern, or anything, in fact, that 
will keep them from being severely frozen. 
They can then be drawn as required all 
through the winter. The leaves must not be 
covered up so as to exclude light. Sown 
after such crops as Potatoes, Peas, Broad 
Beans, and Cauliflowers have been cleared, 
there need be no further preparation other 
than clearing the ground of weeds and draw¬ 
ing drills 10 inches to a foot asunder, and 
giving water sometimes if required. Firm 
ground is advantageous in dry weather, as it 
conserves the natural moisture longer, should 
the weather be dry. For these crops digging 
and manuring will have been attended to in 
early winter or spring, and thus ample fer¬ 
tility to support the Carrot crop will be 
present. S. 


EARTIIING-UP CELERY. 

Many growers begin to earth up their Celery 
plants almost as soon as they begin to grow. 
Those practised in the growth of Celery have 
learnt that the progress of their plants is 
much more satisfactory and rapid when they 
are free and unhampered by the bank of soil 
about them. With an open trench the feed¬ 
ing with liquid or dry manures is made much 
more simple and effective. Earthing-up 
serves only one purpose—to blanch and pro¬ 
tect the full-grown plants so that no possible 
gain accrues from starting the w'ork until 
they are approaching a full-grown state. 
Protection necessarily is only required in 
winter, when frost visits are frequent, and 
sometimes long-lasting, yet one sees Celery 
being earthed in July. From a month to six 
weeks is the usual time it takes to blanch 
Celery sufficiently for use, after it is fully 
banked up. It is not a custom among prac¬ 
tical gardeners to complete the work in one 
operation—rather it is extended over two, 
or even three, so that progress of the plant 
is not crippled by the presence of soil. In 
summer, when early Celery is required, some 
wrap a stiff paper band round each plant, 
an operation at once simple, cleanly, and 
effective. Similar practices would not do in 
the winter, because the paj>or would become 
quickly decayed through being constantly wet, 
and there would not be the same protection 
against frost. Even soil-banks are not al¬ 
ways sufficient for this, but it must, be re¬ 
membered that the tops need be left exposed 
to the light, and thus the tcndercst portion 
of the plant is not so well sheltered. Rain, 
too, follows the leaf stalks in its passage 
through the soil, and frost, sets up decay in 
the tops, which continues downwards once it 
is set into action. I invariable earth-up at 
three differing periods when the produce is 
intended to afford a winter supply, the last 
and final one to be done carefully, in order 
that the heart of the plant is not fill' d with 
soil ; the sides, too, are made smooth, so 
that, rain passes off quickly. When worms 
and slugs are troublesome during winter by 
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eating into the hearts and stalks, fresh lime 
scattered among the soil and around the 
lants is a good remedy. Sometimes I have 
nown it necessary to enclose the plants in 
the sifted ashes, the gritty nature of which 
is not congenial to either slugs or worms. 
It is only in extreme cases where I have seen 
this practised. It has been said that malt- 
dust is so objectionable to slugs that they 
will not approach it. If this is the case, it 
will be valuable, apart from the manurial pro¬ 
perties which it has Jor some crops. If a 
little of this refuse from the mailings is 
sprinkled around the plants in the course of 
earthing-up, it ought to remain for some time 
objectionable. Those who have been in the 
habit of applying soil to their Celery in small 
quantities and at short intervals dating 
from their early start, would find that if they 
left it alone until six or eight weeks before 
it is required for table they would gain much 
in material and quality, to say nothing of the 
less demand on time and effort for carrying 
it out. In every case it is advisable to gather 
up the leaves and tie a strand of raffia around 
each plant, so that the heart is well secured 
against suffocation by soil. The side growths 
issuing from the base and short leaves, too, 
are best removed, because when covered in 
they soon rot, and in doing so set up decay 
in the edible stalk. S. 


THE POTATO CROP. 

Now that lifting of the main crop varieties is 
going forward, a fairly correct estimate of the 
yield can be obtained. Compared with last 
year, this season’s yield with me is about one- 
third less; but as the crop in 1906 was excep¬ 
tionally heavy, that makes the present a fair 
average one, and, according to reports cir¬ 
culating in the neighbourhood, I may con¬ 
gratulate myself that it is so good as it is. 
Nevertheless, I must confess I am somewhat 
disappointed, as the various breadths, com- 

f >rising in all rather more than an acre, have 
ooked so well, and never having experienced 
a check from spring frosts, the tops have 
been vigorous, and so robust as to lead one 
to imagine that a far heavier crop of tubers 
would result than has been the case. The 
tubers lift clean, they are clear in the skin, 
and but little scab is in evidence. Some 
tubers are abnormally large, and among those 
of that well-known variety, Windsor Castle, 
there are signs here and there of second 
growth being about to be made. This is not 
surprising when the nature of the season is 
taken into consideration, and, for this self¬ 
same reason, it is also a matter for surprise 
to find so few' tubers diseased, seeing that 
the tops fell a prey to the disease several 
weeks ago. A good many of the seed tubers 
of Windsor Castle were lifted in sound con¬ 
dition, which I do not care to see; but as 
regards other varieties there is no cause for 
complaint. A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Are Mushrooms under Elm-trees poisonous 't 

—1 have a shrubbery over topped by large Elm-trees, 
where a quantity of Mushrooms grow; but I am told 
that Mushrooms growing under Elm-trees are not 
wholesome. Is this so?—H. 

[We print your query in order that readers 
may reply to it, hoping that in this way some 
authoritative information may be forthcom¬ 
ing. At an inquest held recently, a medical 
man stated thnt Mushrooms growing under 
Elm-trees were always poisonous. If the 
statement were that the particular kinds of 
fungi usually found growing under Elm-trees 
were poisonous, it would not appear extra¬ 
ordinary; but the assertion was that Mush¬ 
rooms, such as are usually eaten with safety, 
are dangerous if they are found under Elm- 
trees, and if this he true, it is desirable that 
some explanation should be forthcoming, or, 
at any rate, that the matter should be placed 
beyond doubt.] 

Tomatoes—final efforts.— There is nothing 
whatever gained in encouraging, at tics dis¬ 
tant date, the grow th of new- shoots on Toma¬ 
toes ; indeed, the much better plan is to re¬ 
lieve tlm plants of all superfluous growth, 
and direct attention to ripening the trusses 
of fruit now hanging. In nearly every 
house where Tomatoes are grown, there are 
a number of bunches at this time of the year 


only half-size, and it is these that should be 
hurried on. After having rid the plants of 
unnecessary foliage, warm liquid-manure 
should be applied, and, if possible, a fire 
placed in the stove, so that when the day 
conies for shifting the plants in preparation 
for winter tenants, most of the fruits will 
have sw r ollen up, and they can then be re¬ 
moved and placed on a shelf in a cupboard in 
a house for ripening. The season now draw¬ 
ing to a close has not been at all a satisfactory 
one for Tomatoes—in fact, to use the words 
of a friend of mine who had planted some¬ 
what hugely in the open, “it. has been one 
of the most disappointing seasons I have 
known,” and is another proof th# in many 
parts of the country, at any rate, the grow¬ 
ing of Tomatoes out-of-doors will always be 
somewhat in the nature of an experiment. 
In the ease referred to, many of the plants 
at the time my notes are written (September 
5th) have only produced one or two trusses of 
fruit, and these are quite green, and only 
half-grown. —Woodbastwick. 

Mushrooms out-of-doors.— For outdoor 
Mushroom growing an abundant supply of 
stable manure is requisite. The making up 
of beds goes on in market gardens from Sep¬ 
tember tilL March at least. The manure as 
fast as brought home is shot down in a heap 
in a yard, the long straw shaken out, spread 
about, and dried, then stored for covering lip 
the beds thickly. The short manure is put 
into a ridge, and frequently turned to prevent 
fermentation, being at each turning, if 
needed, well sprinkled with water to keep it 
just moist. The turnings should take place 
when the manure Ireeomcs quite warm. That 
can be tested by putting a long pointed stick 
into it, and pulling it out to test beat. When 
a good body of manure is thus prepared the 
whole may be built up quite in the open, but 
still best where sheltered from could wind;;, 
into a solid ridge, 3 feet wide at the base, on 
a dry floor, and 3 feet high in the centre, the 
top Ireing rather rounded. In making the 
bed tread it firmly. When thus made force 
into it a long stick to test beat, and so soon 
as it begins in the least to decline at once 
insert the spawn. For that pm pose obtain 
spawn cakes from a good maker, cut them 
into about eight pieces each, and force them 
into the sides and top of the manure-bed or 
ridge, all over about 3 inches apart. Then 
give the bed a good watering, using tepid 
water, and at once coat it over with goed 
stoneless loam, free from weed seeds. That 
obtained from an old pasture is best. That 
may be some half to three-quarters of an inch 
thick. Then cover up the bed thickly with 
the straw-htter. When frosts, snow-falls, or 
heavy rainstorms prevail, it is well to cover 
the top of the bed with mats or cloths. Mush¬ 
rooms should appear in from six to eight 
weeks. 

Endive.— -It would be idle to contend that 
Endives would take the place of Lettuce, 
many people objecting to the broad-leaved 
varieties, and earing but little for the curled, 
yet in bard winters they come in exceedingly 
useful to mix with the Lettuce. Seeds may 
be sown up to pretty nigh the end of August, 
but those sown a month earlier are more im¬ 
portant. The unfortunate point is that the 
Moss-curled variety of Endive is rather ten¬ 
der, and cannot he depended upon should 
severe weather set in for any length of time, 
and it is decidedly the better to look at, if 
not to rhe palate. The Batavian varieties 
require much more space than the Mo; a- 
eurled, and should be given quite a foot apart 
each wav, not that there is anv more eatable 
matter in them, but they make such robic t 
outer leaves, especially if tlu* ground is extra 
good. The green-curled varieties are good 
and fairly hardy, but it is best towards No¬ 
vember to lift the plants and cither put them 
into frames, pits, or cold houses, whore pro¬ 
tection from frost can be given them, and 
blanched where they are as required, or take 
to a dark structure, such ns a Musliroom- 
housc. a little heat doing them no harm. In 
covering outdoors, which is best done with 
8 inch or 10-inch flower-pots, see that, the 
foliage is fairly dry first, as dampness is one 
of the causes of decay. The long-leaved 
Batavian may Ik* tied up similar to Cos Let¬ 
tuce to blanch, but the curled varieties do 
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not usually lend themselves to this process. 
There is generally plenty of available ground 
about this date onwards, and it may well be 
utilised in planting a good breadth of each, | 
curled and plain, when, should the winter 
be a severe one. they will come into use 
either in the kitchen or salad-bowl. Give 
them an open position, so that they may be 
ns hardy as possible by the time frosts are 
expected, stirring the soil frequently between 1 
the plants before the leaves touch each , 
other.—B. 

Weak Asparagus-bed (Mniai).- When 
Asparagus growths are weak it is presumptive j 
evidence that the bed is old, or has never 
been properly made, and the soil is poor and 
exhausted. It is late now to apply stimu¬ 
lants, but you may give the soil a thin 
sprinkle of sulphate of ammonia or of nitrate 
of soda. First well crushed, then wash it in 
with liquid manure, made by putting a bushel 
of horse-droppings in a coarse bag into a tub 
containing twenty gallons of water. More 
cannot well be done now. In the winter, give , 
a top dressing of half-decayed stable-manure, 
to wash in, and in June a thin sprinkle of 
coarse salt. In the meantime, have during 
the winter a piece of ground well trenched 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FRAXINUS MARIESII. 

The common flowering Ash (Fraxinua ornus) 
of Southern Europe is undoubtedly a very 
handsome tree, and one far too seldom met 
with. This new species is, however, much 
the more beautiful, its panicles of white 
flowers being larger and more dense. It is a 
native of the Chinese province of Kin Kiang, 
where it was discovered by the collector, 
whose name it bears, when travelling for 
Messrs. Veiteti. The entire plant is quite 
glabrous, except the petioles and the branches 
of the panicle, which are clothed with a very 
dense, almost microscopic, pubescence. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Propagating Aucubas.— Half-ripened wood 
makes the best cuttings, and September is 
the best month for increasing in this way. 
Cut off as many branches as can be spared 
from the old plants, and divide them into 
pieces having two or three eyes each, and 
also one or more leaves. For these prepare a 
cold-frame or border at the base of a wall. 


Fraxinus Mariesii in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 



and heavily manured, ready to plant new 
roots on to it in rows - feet apart, next Mnrch 
or April, and thus prepare a new bed to in 
time replace the old one. 

Replanting small Onions (I(iiluna ).-We 
should not like to assert that if you save your 
small Onion-bulbs in a dry state over the 
winter, and replant them thinly on good soil, 
as Shallots are planted, in February or 
March, that they will all develop or swell 
into larger bulbs during the summer. Still, 
there is reason to think some, if not all, may 
do so, and not bolt off to flower. We have 
now and then seen such bulbing to follow- 
spring planting of very small ones, but, of 
course, such planting is rarely done. Bulbs 
twice the size of yours might go to flower. 
Lesser ones could hardly be worth planting 
at all. In the Channel Islands circumstances 
differ from ours, and results may be diverse. 
In any ease, we trust you will plant some as 
suggested, and let us know the result next 
year. If successful, your venture would be 
most interesting. 

Forcing Rhubarb (.V. W\).—Rhuharb may easily 
be forced in winter where heat, moisture, and dark¬ 
ness prevail—in an outhouse, under cover of a shed, 
or under the stages in a greenhouse. It is not en¬ 
tirely dependent upon soil if there he plenty of 
moisture: but, for preference, the clumps should he 
placed in a box with aw^+ound them. | 
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wooden fence, or hedge. Mix a good deal of 
sand and some leaf-mould with the soil, and 
in this insert the cuttings pretty thickly and 
firmly. If in frames, cover with sashes and 
shade from sunshine; but. if in borders, 
handlights should be employed. Here they 
may remain till the following April or May, 
when most of them will be rooted, and may 
then he transferred in lines to sheltered posi¬ 
tions ont-of-doors, and. when well established, 
they may in the autumn be moved to their 
permanent quarters. Many people nip out 
the point of the cuttings so as to induce them 
to throw out two or three shoots instead of 
one. 

Blue Hydrangeas —" L. R." asks about blue 
Hydrangeas. 1 have seen bine Hydrangeas in Corn¬ 
wall. and was told the colour was caused by the tin 
in the soil. 1 have also been told that frequent 
applications to the roots of wood-ashes will bring the 
blue colour.—L. I’. 

Spiraea Anthony Waterer—Of the Spineas suit¬ 
able for growing in the garden none are better 
adapted than Anthony Waterer. It is comparatively 
dwarf, being only about 18 inches in height, with 
flowers of a deep-red colour. Like most of the 
Spiraeas, it delights in an abundance of moisture, 
and if planted in deep soil and given the benefit of 
a mulching of old manure occasionally, soon makes a 
good-sized plant. 1 recently saw a clump growing 
in a rock garden close to an ornamental lake, and 
the moist position suited it splendidly. — Woodbast- 
tVICK. 


QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Retarded Lilies will come 
in useful now'. They do not require any 
forcing—only encouraged to come quietly 
under glass, shaded from the hot sun. Pot 
more early-flowering bulbs ; in fact, all the 
early-flowering bulbs may be potted, though 
all may not be required in bloom at once, 
they can easily be kept back. All the Hya¬ 
cinths and Narcissi should be plunged in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes. Forcing kinds t f 
Tulips should be potted or boxed, and 
covered with long litter. They come very 
well in this way, and, if required early for 
cutting, they can be placed under the stage 
in a warm house, to get the flowers to pro¬ 
duce the necessary length of stems for cut¬ 
ting. Chrysanthemums will require feeding 
now by top-dressings and otherwise. As a 
rule, the plants are very healthy, and as we 
may expect gales of wind shortly, the ties 
should be secured. The buds of the Japanese 
section will have been secured, and all com¬ 
peting shoots removed, so that the buds may 
grow very rapidly. Incurves will require 
watching, and the buds secured as they show 
now'. Late-flowering varieties which ary 
coming on for the conservatory as bushes 
have not shown buds yet. Let the plants 
stand thinly, and be fully exposed to the sun¬ 
shine, to get the wood ripened. This ripen¬ 
ing is important. Late pinching or stopping 
is not good policy, as it reduces the size of 
the flowers, and some of the w'eak shoots of 
late varieties may not flower at all. Vallotas 
are now' throwing up flower-spikes, and should 
be placed under cover. If grown into large 
plants, they make a splendid show through 
the autumn. Cockscombs and Balsams are 
still fresh and bright, but these and other 
annuals when they have lost their freshness 
can be thrown out, as there arc many other 
things coming on. The advantages of turn¬ 
ing out such plants as liimantophyllums to 
ripen the growth in summer is very consider¬ 
able, but they may be taken hack again now', 
but in housing anything let the change be as 
gradual as possible, and, for this reason, the 
ventilation should be free as long as the 
weather is mild and calm. A watchful eye 
must be kept upon the weather ; sometimes 
sharp frosts come early in September, but a 
very light covering will save any tender 
plants for a time. 

Stove.— I am assuming this hoMse has been 
repainted inside, or, if not, has been tho¬ 
roughly washed with soap and water, and any 
wall surfaces limewashed, or, if the walls 
are painted, washed thoroughly. If there are 
any mealy-bugs in the house, an effort should 
be made to clear them out, or, at any rate, 
reduce their number, ns it is very difficult to 
clear out mealy-bugs by one effort, but it can 
be done by persistence and by the occasional 
sacrifice of a badly infested plant. Tender 
plants will now be coming back from the con¬ 
servatory, and from cool-houses generally. 
Eucharis Lilies which have been rested in a 
cool-house, or even outside, will soon re¬ 
spond to warmth and high feeding with 
liquid-manure. These bulbs should not be re¬ 
potted often, but when the pots are well 
filled with roots they will require frequent 
applications of liquid-manure. Night tem¬ 
perature now, 60 degs. to 65 degs., but do not 
use more fire-heat than is necessary for this 
object. 

Ferns under glass. —These will soon re¬ 
quire a little fire. Of course, all the tropical 
species have had a little warmth, but thw cool 
fernery has not yet had fire-heat, as luel is 
much dearer, and we have to study economy ; 
but, of course, there is no real economy 
in starving anything. Besides, many cf 
the plants in what may be called cool fer¬ 
neries are young, and it will not do to starve 
young things. Spores that were sown six 
weeks or so ago are now becoming quite 
green, and will be placed on shelves in a 
lighter position, and young plants in 3-inch 
pots will be moved into pots 5 inches in 
diameter, and, under such conditions, a night 
temperature of 55 degs. will be desirable to 
keep things moving on. Some shoots of Ficus 
elastics, growing in the fernery that were 
layered a short time ago, and surrounded 
with Moss kept damp, have formed roots, and 
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have been detached and potted. Very strong 
plants are obtained in this way. 

Orohard-house. —Finish the repotting and 
top-dressing of Peaches and other fruit-trees 
in pots. When the trees have been worked 
on into larger pots they will go for years 
with an annual top-dressing. All the surface 
6oil should be removed down to the roots, and 
as much picked out around the sides ns can 
be done without serious injury. Peaches 
soon recover if a root is broken or hlightly 
damaged, and work freely into the new soil, 
which consists of two-thirds good loam, the 
remainder made up of very old cow-manure, 
bone-meal, and a little artificial plant food 
suitable for Peaches. The whole is well 
blended and rammed down firmly. The pots 
will be sheltered with Bracken if there comes 
frost, and, in the meantime, the house will 
be filled with Chrysanthemums, after being 
cleaned with soap and water. This clean¬ 
sing is very necessary. 

Early Vinery. —The Vines in this house will 
soon be pruned now. Probably, the bearing 
branches were shortened back when the 
Grapes were cut. Most of the leaves will 
now have fallen, and the Vines will he pruned 
more or less according to the condition of the 
Vines. Black llninburghs and Muscats 
usually show more bunches than are required, 
and may be pruned rather close back say, 
to two eyes, to be on the safe side. Other 
varieties are sometimes left with longer 
spurs, hut in pruning the condition of the 
roots has to he considered. When the roots are 
near the surface, we may cut close home, 
and there will be a crop, hut if the roots are 
beyond control, it is sometimes wiser to look 
to a plump bud to cut to. and so make sure 
of a good bunch, hut when this condition is 
reached, lift the roots. 

Early Cucumbers. - A night temperature of 
60 degs. will do for the present, to keep the 
plants sturdy and vigorous. They will want 
all this vigour when the short days come. 
Top-dress with fresh, sweet compost as soon 
as the young roots show on the surface. The 
water should be of the same temperature as 
the house. Supply atmospheric moisture 
freely in bright weather, to keep the foliage 
fresh and healthy. Stop all side shoots one 
l* i af beyond the fruit. Remove all deformed 
fruits when small. Cucumber blossoms, un¬ 
like Melons, do not require setting, ns seed 
is not required. Telegraph is a good winter 
Cucumber. Lockie’s Perfection is a good, 
free-hearing .variety, which we have grown 
for many years. A little sulphur on the pipes 
will be useful to keep mildew out of the 
house. 

Palms for the house.- The best Palms Tor 
the house, to my thinking, are Kentias. They 
last well, and are graceful in habit. Latanias 
require a good deal of room when they are 
old, and do not keep in condition so long as 
Kentias, and only few care for the Date 
Palms. Cocos Palms are very useful -in 
fact, indispensable for table decoration. We 
have found these do best in peat and sand, 
and, if not over-watered, they will keep in 
condition a long time. 

Outdoor garden.— All seedling perennials 
and biennials should b * transplanted to get 
strong. Where there are hare places in the 
borders where annuals or other things have 
faded and become shabby, fill up with Wall 
flowers. Pansies. Cant rVmry Bells, and any 
other plants strong enough to he moved. 
'Phis only refers to patches on the borders. 
The bedding plants are yet bright, and need 
nut he cleared yet. Hollyhocks, Pentstenions, 
Phloxes, and any other plant of which an in¬ 
crease of stock may be required may be 
rooted from cuttings now. Gather seeds of 
choice trees and shrubs, such as Brooms, etc., 
and lav them out in an airy room to dry. 
Early flowering bulbs should he planted, if 
possible, during this month. They are often 
planted later, but do not delay if the best 
results arc wanted. This refers especially to 
Snowdrops. ScillHs. Crocuses. Jonquils, and 
Narcissi. There is time enough yet for 
Tulips and Hyacinths. They may wait till 
the beds are cleared in October. Pinks in 
masses may be pulled to rather small pieces, 
but lenving a hit of old stem, which must be 
buried firmly in the ground and planted as 
edgings or as masses in the borders, for the 
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glaucous green tint in winter. Wonderfully 
sweet are the white Pinks. 

Fruit gardon.— Seedling Apricots will 
often bear good fruit without a foster-parent 
simply on their own roots. I have known 
very good, free bearing trees obtained from 
planting the stones, afterwards moving the 
young trees to a south or east wall, and get¬ 
ting them into training. All the trees may 
not bear really good fruit, but many will. 
Peaches are not, as a rule, successful on 
the Plum stock, and I think the Mussel Plum 
is the most suitable ; the Brompton stock en¬ 
courages too much growth, and the trees do 
not hear so freely. To my mind, the best 
Plum for cooking and jam-making is Gis¬ 
borne's, nnd it seldom fails to hear. It is, 
as most of your readers know, a yellow Plum 
of medium size, and it bears so abundantly ; 
the fruits, if not thinned, are small, hut even 
then the flavour, when cooked, is not bad. 
The Nut crop this year appears to be very 
thin ; Walnuts, especially, are, in many 
places, a failure. Root-pruning, if not 
carried to extremes, may he done now. Early 
fruits are being gathered, but. as they will 
not keep, should he used without delay, 
especially Pears, which soon decay. T have 
known large trees of the Lammas and Hossel 
Pears that were very profitable gathered off 
the trees and sold. I know one large, old 
tree of the Lammas Pear that annually made 
£5; but the tree w as largo. 

Vegetable garden. —So far as I have seen, 
all green crops are in good condition, but 
Potatoes are diseased in many districts, and 
are worse where the seeds are not often 
changed. This is proof enough, if more proof 
he wanted, of the value of change of seed, 
imperially of Potatoes. We grow only early 
or sceond early kinds, and have no disease to 
speak of. As soils vary so much, it is not of 
much use to recommend nnv special variety 
without knowing something of the soil. Duke 
of York, Hir J. Llewellyn, Early Rose, arid 
other American varieties have done well 
generally. Having run ratio r short of 
manure last season when planting, we opened 
trenches, placed in the sets, and scattered a 
Little Canary guano along the drills at the 
rate of 41b. to the square rod, and the result 
has been good. Continue to plant out Let¬ 
tuces and Endives in warm position. Crops 
coming on should he tied to blanch ; Celery 
and Leeks also should he blanched either with 
paper or earth. Thin the last crop of Tur¬ 
nips to stand the winter to 14 inches or 
If) inches apart, so that the leaves may hug 
the ground and shelter the bulbs when frost 
comes. Get Cabbages in as early as the 
ground is ready. Plant a few thickly on the 
early border, to come first. A warm pit may 
Ik; planted thinly with an early kind of dwarf 
French Bean. Cauliflowers are good now ; 
break a leaf over the hearts to shelter them 
and keep them white. Thin Spinach to 
6 incln s. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 23rd. —The hoe is being used 
freely among young crops in kitchen garden ; 
late Turnips and Spinach have been thinned, 
the former to 14 inches or 15 inches, and the 
Kpinaoh to 6 inches. We always sow Ailsa 
Craig and Magnum Bonum Onions in August, 
and these two varieties are sown in boxes 
under glass early in February. Since we 
have adopted this plan we have had no 
trouble with the Onion maggot. A turf pit 
has been filled with Lett net's. 

Srpfimber 2'fth. All the tender plants 
standing on coal ash beds have been placed 
under cover. Fresh linings have been placed 
round Cucumber and late Melon-beds, to re¬ 
new the warmth for a short time. We grow 
a good many Melons in pits and frames. 
Some of the earliest have been cleared out. 
the surface of the bed made firm, and. where 
necessary, a little fresh loam added, and 
Violets just coming into flower planted. A 
surfacing of ashes will be given by and-hye, to 
keep down damn. 

Si pft mhvr 21th.- Some of the early Apples 
have been gathered nnd placed thinly in 
fruit-room, to be list'd promptly. Nome of the 
Golden Diop Plums have been gathered and 


laid thinly on paper in fruit-room. They 
will keep a long time, if gathered a little be¬ 
fore they are dead ripe. Celery and Leeks 
are earthed up from time to time, when drv. 
No Plus Ultra Peas are throwing a good 
second crop. This is still one of the best, 
flavoured Peas. 

September 2Cth.— The rearrangement, of 
the plant houses is still going cm. There are 
always a few old plants for which no room 
can be found, and these are disposed of in 
some way. Scarlet and other Salvias that 
were lifted are now well established, and are 
showing flower very well. Some of the 
earliest Chrysanthemums have been placed 
under cover. We have a canvas structure, 
which comes in very useful till the Tomatoes 
are cleared out of the cool house. 

September 2?th. — Some re-arrangement will 
be done in the shrubberies and lawns. Every 
season there are smalL improvements to he 
made. Evergreens are to he moved. One 
very large Yew-tree has been moved. Last 
season a trench was opened round it, and 
fresh soil brought, to induce new fibres to 
break out. The specimen may be moved now 
with safety at least, I think so -and shall 
begin upon it shortly. Some ground has 
been trenched up for a collection of Phloxes. 

S'eptemher JSfh.— Potatoes, except those re¬ 
quired for immediate use, have 1>: cm 
damped. Seed Potatoes will be treated in a 
similar wav for the present. Later on they 
will be spread out thinly in a stable not in 
use, to make short, stout, buds before plant¬ 
ing. I do not care to plant sets which have 
made long, weakly sprouts, and all early 
Potatoes will be reduced to one stem. 
Planted out more Cabbages and Lettuces. 
Sowed more Mignonette for winter flowering. 


LAW AND CUSTOM' 


THE DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS ACT. 11)07. 
The Royal Assent has recently been given to 
a little Act of very considerable importance 
to horticulturists and market gardeners. It 
springs, of course, from the recent agitation 
concerning Gooseberry mildew* and one or 
two other plagues which have reached our 
shores, and it is satisfactory to find that the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has been 
wide awake enough to get a measure passed 
for dealing with the matter at so compara¬ 
tively early a date. 

This is not the first Insect Pest Act that 
has been placed upon the statute-book. In 
1877, at the time when the Colorado beetle 
scare arose, an Act w as passed, known as the 
Destructive Insects Act, 1877, and the pro¬ 
visions of that measure are re embodied in 
this new Act, which is to be cited together 
with it as the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Acts, 1877-1907. The Colorado Beetle Act 
gave power to the Privy Council (the power 
Iris since been transferred to the Board of 
Agriculture) to prohibit or regulate the land¬ 
ing into Great Britain of Potato 's or parts of 
Potato plants, or of any other vegetable sub¬ 
stance or other article, the landing whereof 
might appear likely to introduce the beetle 
into the country; further power being re 
served to order the destruction of any article 
so landed. Another clause gave power to the 
Council to make such orders as were thought 
expedient for preventing the spread of the 
pest, and under such powers the removal or 
destruction of any crop of Potatoes or other 
crops on which the insect had been found in 
any stage of existence, might be ordered. 
Lands could be entered upon for the purposes 
of investigation and destruction, and. in¬ 
deed. the whole force of tie* Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts might be brought to 
bear for the enforcement of this in v asure 
through the machinery of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. 

Compensation was to be payable according 
to the following scale: (1) In the case of a 
crop on which the insect, in any state of 
existence, is found, the compensation shall 
not exceed one-half of the value of the crop; 
(2) In every other ease the compensation not 
to exceed three-fourths of the value of the 
crop. 1 3) The value to be taken as that 
which, in ordinary circumstances, the crop 
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would have had at the time of its removal 
or destruction. (4) The local authority, if 
they think fit, to require the value of the 
crop to be ascertained by their officers or by 
arbitration. (5) The local authority, if they 
think fit, may withhold compensation if in 
relation to the crop the owner or the person 
having charge thereof has done anything in 
contravention of, or failed to do anything 
in compliance with, any Order under this 
Act. 

The penalty for offences against any Order 
b £10 for each such offence, recoverable, 
with costs, by magisterial proceedings. The 
Act, subject to a few variations of adminis¬ 
trative detail, is to apply to Ireland as well 
as to Great Britain. 

Such is a brief epitome of the Act which has 
now been brought forward again in the in¬ 
terests of fruit-growers and gardeners. This 
statute of 1907 b intituled “An Act to ex¬ 
tend the Destructive Insects Act, 1877, to 
all pests destructive to crops, trees, or 
bushes.” Its provisions are as follow : 

Section 1 says that the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries may, for the purpose of 
preventing the introduction into Great Bri¬ 
tain of any insect, fungus, or other post de¬ 
structive to agricultural or horticultural 
crops, or to trees or bushes, and for prevent¬ 
ing the spreading in Great Britain of any 
such insect, fungus, or other pest, exercise 
all such powers as may be exercised by the 
Board in relation to the Colorado beetle 
under the Destructive Insects Act, 1877 ; 
and that Act shall apply accordingly, as if in 
that Act the expression “insect ” included all 
such insects, fungi, and other pests, and the 
expression “crop” included all such crops, 
trees, and bushes. 

With regard, however, to compensation, 
there is tins saving proviso, that the Board 
shall not make an Order directing the pay¬ 
ment of compensation by any local authority 
for the removal or destruction of any crop or 
anv trees or bushes unless the local authority 
consent to make the payment. 

The Act is to apply also to Ireland, with 
th«* substitution of tlie authority of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and Technical In¬ 
struction for Ireland for the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries. Barrister. 


POULTRY. 

FEEDING LAYING HENS. 

There are few points in the management of 
laying hens of more vital importance than the 
feeding, and yet it is a question that is sel¬ 
dom given the attention it deserves. Many 
poultry keepers arc in the habit of supplying 
certain foods to any and all classes of poultry 
—chickens, fattening birds, and laying hens 
—throughout the entire twelve months, alto¬ 
gether disregarding the important fact that 
some foods are more suitable during warm 
weather, while others may be used with ad¬ 
vantage during the winter which are not 
only unsuitable, but sometimes dangerous, 
during the summer. Certain foods, too, are 
excellent for chickens, but quite unfit for 
adult stock, while others, again, are suitable 
for fattening, but of little use for growing 
chickens. 

It is a self-evident fact that unless liens 
receive plenty of egg-forming material in the 
shape of food they cannot possibly produce 
many eggs. This point has been so frequently 
emphasised that many poultry-keepers supply 
their birds too generously, under the impres¬ 
sion that the more food the birds consume the 
greater will be the number of eggs produced. 
Over-feeding, however, rather than increas¬ 
ing the egg supply actually decreases it, as 
fat hens are worse layers than those in a 
lean, hard condition, while a larger percent¬ 
age of the eggs is infertile. 

When the weather is cold, heat-producing 
foods should be employed -those strong in 
carbo-hydrates and fat. Barley-meal is more 
suitable than middlings during the winter 
months, because it assists in maintaining the 
heat of the body, thus encouraging the supply 
of eggs. Maize in small quantities is excel¬ 
lent, but it must not be too liberally sup¬ 
plied, because it goes so speedily to the for¬ 
mation of fat. Bran is of little use, save for 
adding bulk to the food;-> A good mixture for 
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morning use is composed of the following: — 
Three parts barley-meal, two parts middlings, 
two parts Maize, one of Pea or Bean-meal, 
and half a part of granulated meat. This 
should be supplied to the hens in a warm and 
crumbly moist condition. Rather than give 
cold mash during the winter, I would feed 
the hens upon grain alone, as it stands to 
reason that if they take into their systems a 
quantity of cold water a large proportion of 
tbe food will be required to maintain the 
temperature of the body. The most suitable 
grains for winter use are Barley, Wheat, and 
Maize, in equal proportions. Stimulants - 
of which there are some excellent ones upon 
the market should be sparingly used, and 
the quantities stated on the directions never 
exceeded. The too liberal supply of egg- 
producing powders is liable to do more harm 
than good. 

I have already pointed out how mistaken a 
policy it is to keep the hens in too fat a 
condition, and in order to prevent the food 
running to fat the birds should be encouraged 
to take plenty of exercise, laziness being one 
of the most common causes of poor laying. 
Attached to the roosting compartment there 
should Ik* a covered-in shed, which should be 
kept littered in straw or chaff, among which 
the grain should be scattered, especially dur¬ 
ing wet weather, when the birds are better 
under cover. In this case only half rations 
should be supplied first thing in the morn¬ 
ing, followed about nine o'clock with some 
grain scattered in the litter. This keeps the 
birds busy till about mid-day. preventing 
them getting into mischief. The afternoon 
grain should be scattered about 2.30 p.m., 
giving the birds occupation till they go to 
roost. The work involved in scratching 
about for food will keep the hens in a lean 
and hard condition, which, besides increasing 
the egg yield, acts as a preventive against 
egg eating. feather-picking, and kindred 
vices. A Mangold or Turnip suspended from 
the roof to within a few inches of the ground 
will afford them healthful exercise, and it is 
surprising what a large quantity they will eat. 

E. T. B. 


THE DRY SYSTEM OF FEEDING 
CHICKENS. 

In the previous article which appeared on 
this subject on page 301, I pointed out that it 
is inadvisable to continue feeding the 
chickens on grains alone after they are a 
month old, because it is found in practice 
that they require one or two meals a day of 
more easily assimilated food. Personally, I 
prefer to supply two meals a day, one first 
thing in the morning, and another about 
two or 2.30 p.m. After the long fast of the 
night (.sometimes of fourteen or fifteen hours’ 
duration during the winter or early spring) 
th'* chickens require something that they can 
quickly digest, because their systems are 
quite empty, and for this purpose soft food 
is very suitable. If the dry feeding is con¬ 
tinued much longer than a month, the 
chickens do not thrive nearly so well, nor do 
they attain the same size when mature. 

There is a variety of foods suitable for 
feeding first thing in the morning, but there 
is nothing quite so good as one of the spe¬ 
cially prepared biscuit-meals made by several 
well known firms. They possevss the great 
advantage of being cooked, so it is only 
necessary to add a little hot water to obtain 
an easily digestible and very nutritious food. 
The best preparations are a little expensive, 
but I have always found that it is. false 
economy to stint good food (fhring the early 
days of a fowl’s life. In order to provide a 
variation, so necessary in rearing any kind 
of stock, an occasional feed of barley-meal, 
ground oats, middlings, or boiled rice 
should be supplied. Whatever is given 
should be well soaked, and fed to the birds in 
a crumbly-moist condition ; 6loppy food is not 
so readily eaten, besides which it is liable to 
cause bowel trouble. The rice especially re¬ 
quires careful preparation, because if not 
thoroughly prepared, it does more harm 
than good. To one part of rice three parts 
of water should be added, and the two al¬ 
lowed to simmer on the fire for a few hours 
until the rice has absorbed all the water. 
Unless each grain is well swollen out it will 


probably cause a good deal of inconvenience 
to the youngsters. 

After the first month the mixture of grains 
should be changed, leaving out the more ex¬ 
pensive, and suT*stituting a larger proportion 
of those at a lower price. A good mixture is 
as follows : Three parts of wheat, dari, maize, 
tw’o parts of buckwheat and meat, one part of 
millet, linseed, and grit. The linseed is very 
useful when the chickens are feathering, al¬ 
ways rather a trying time, and the addition 
of "one part to the mixture has an excellent 
effect. The wheat and maize require to be 
cracked, as they are too large in a whole 
state. A distinction must be made between 
“cracking” and “crushing”; the aim is 
not to grind them, but merely to crack them 
so as to make them of a more suitable size. 

When the dry system of feeding is adopted, 
it is of the utmost importance to supply the 
chickens generously with green food. With¬ 
out it they will not thrive well, nor will they 
remain healthy, as it is necessary to them 
in order to keep the bowels in good working 
order and the blood cool. Lettuces are the 
best form, but they are generally too expen¬ 
sive for feeding to poultry. Failing these, 
the tender leaves of cabbages, or, in fact, any 
garden refuse, answer the purpose. A little 
later in the season ordinary stinging nettles 
are very beneficial, and have an excellent 
medicinal effect ; they require to be boiled, 
chopped up, and mixed with the soft food. 

In conclusion, I should like to reiterate 
very briefly the manifest advantages that 
the dry system possesses over the moist, be¬ 
cause once these are grasped, I am confident 
that the system will be even more widely 
adopted than is at present the case. The 
chickens are stronger, healthier, and more 
vigorous; there is an almost entire absence 
of bowel trouble; the percentage of mortality 
is greatly reduced; the chickens are con¬ 
tinually scratching about, thus obtaining 
abundance of exercise; labour is enormously 
economised ; and the cost of rearing is much 
reduced. There are two drawbacks to the 
dry method of feeding, both of which, how¬ 
ever, arc unimportant compared with the 
great advantages. In the first place, waste 
of food so easily occurs; and in the second 
the chickens do not grow quite so quickly 
during the feathering period. E. T. B. 


BEES. 

Syrup for bee-feeding (It. C. N .).—Syrup 
for autumn feeding should be made as fol¬ 
lows : Cane-sugar, 10 lb. ; w r ater, 5 pints ; salt, 
1 oz.; vinegar. 1 tablespoonful. The same 
recipe also answers well for spring use if an 
extra two pints of water be added. The 
amount of syrup needed by each hive depend.') 
partly upon the quantity of sealed stores that 
each" hive contains, and partly upon tin* 
strength of the stock, so that each hive 
should he fed in accordance with its indivi¬ 
duality. A stock of medium strength re¬ 
quires" about 24 lb. of stores to see it safely 
through the winter, and a very strong stock 
should be provided with about 30 lb. Exa 
mine each hive carefully, therefore, make a 
note of deficiency of food in each case, and 
then feed accordingly, feeding as rapidly a« 
possible. A standard frame holds about 6 lb. 
of stores. This has been a bad honey season 
in most parts of the country, but we must 
hope for a better one next year. Kindly w rite 
upon one side of the paper next time. We 
cannot make out the name, but hope the ini¬ 
tials are right.— J. T. Bird. 


BIRD8* 

Death Of parrot (Geo. It.).—The diarrhoea 
weakened the bird considerably, and this, re¬ 
acting upon the digestive organs, resulted 
eventually in a stoppage at the gizzard. The 
mischief was due to greenstuff of some kind, 
but some sudden change of food may have 
helped in the matter. When a bird is weak, 
any change of diet must be made with the 
greatest of care, for foods that, under normal 
conditions, would be quite suitable, might, 
when a bird is weak, cause serious trouble. 
The bird was a very fine one, and we are 
sorry for your loss.—U. T. Bird. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and ansuxrg are inserted <n 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one sule of the paper only, aiul addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumivdl-street, Holborn, 
Jsomlon, E.C. Letters on business should fte sent to the 
PmufliiRR. The name and address of the semler are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should b' on a separate piece of paper, amt not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in miiul that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do iiot reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming' fruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should (tear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
miming, these in many eases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so tri/ling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiul should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only tohen 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Vallota (G. G .).—The Vallota should now be 
placid in the greenhouse, and, in all probability, the 
hull), if of siilMcicnt size, will presently flower. Pro¬ 
vided that the’plant is healthy, do not repot it, as 
it is impatient of disturbance. Not much water is 
required between this and the end of the year. 

Injured Clematis (.Sandy Soil).— The leaves of 
your Clematis and Deulziu are not. 1 believe, attacked 
by any insect, but by one of the “shot hole” fungi, 
which species I cannot say as I cannot find any of the 
fruit. Next year, if the disease again makes its ap¬ 
pearance, spray with one of the fungicides recom¬ 
mended to " H..'” in this week’s issue. (See “ Rosea ” 
department.)—G. 8. S. 

Pancratium maritimnm (G. G .).—This plant is 
nearly hardy, and usually flowers in Mayor June. It 
having failed to do ro is perhaps due to its small 
rize or to indifferent- culture, The plant should be 
kept absolutely dry when no leaves are present, and 
watered freely and liberally when in full growth. 
Upon a well developed leafage a good flowering de¬ 
pends. If the seedlings are now leafless, keep them 
lather dry at the root for the next two months. 
Then repot in sandy loam and gradually encourage 
growth.—E. J. 

Tropasoleum polyphyllum (G. G.). — As the 
plant has not started into growth, you hud better 
examine it to see whether it is still alive or not. 
Occasionally tfie tubers of this plant will retain a 
ceilain amount of vitality while refusing to grow 
for a time. As a rule, however, the growth point 
has been injured or become blind, and then only 
rarely does the plant pay for retaining. If the 
tuber is sound and plump upon examination, place it 
in dry sand for a time, and presently—say. at the 
end of the year —pot it afresh, and see if it responds. 
If not. discard it, or plant it on a hot and sunny 
hank as a last resource. — E. J. 

Rones for west wall (Beginner, Nottingham).— 
Yes, Climbing Caroline Te,stout would be a splendid 
sort for such a wall, and it is so hardy and free that 
you muld not better it. If you require a second one, 
plant Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant. A plant or two 
of the ordinary Caroline Testout planted at the base 
of th • wall would furnish you with blossom whilst 
the climbing form was becoming established, and as 
the latter is a Rose somewhat given to becoming 
bare at the base, the dwarf form would remedy this. 
Such a thing might frequently be done with ad¬ 
vantage with many other sorts planted, or harmonis¬ 
ing colours could be planted for the same object-. 

Duckweed (Mollington).— This is one of the most 
troublesome of annual aquatic weeds, and if allowed 
to seed is very difficult to grapple with. At the pre¬ 
sent time, we fear a large crop of seeds is already 
in-dailed for another year. If you have no lisli, 
waterfowl, or Water Lilies in or upon the pond, you 
might experiment with one of the ordinary weed¬ 
killers obtainable from the horticultural sundries* 
men; hut. if either of these are present, your only 
remedy is by skimming the weed oil with a canvas 
net, assisted by a punt. In spring or early summer, 
when the weed begins to appear, you might reduce 
it by introducing waterfowl, dinks, or the like, not. 
However, if the water has previously been treated 
with the weed killer. 

Roses for south border (Beginner, Notting¬ 
ham*.—You should certainly utilise such a wall for 
some of the beautiful fast-growiug Roses, and the 
border would be a suitable one to plant some Roses, 
with a view of pegging them down, as you desire to 
study economy. We should not advocate perennials, 
as it would he much too hot for most of these plants. 
Any of the free-blooming and free-growing Roses 
could be planted in a double row, the plants 4 feet 
to r> feet apart and pegged down. We should sug¬ 
gest .such sorts as Gruss an Tcplitz. Lady Waterlow, 
Gustave Rt uis. Mine. Wagrarn, W. A. Richardson, 
Mine. Alfred Carriere, Mme. H. Leuilliot, Mme. 
Isaac lVrciie, Francois Croussc, Alister Stella Gray, 
Hilliard rt Hnrrf*. etc. These, if pruned rather 
sever < 1 y. s-.-nd up strong 4-feet to fi-feet growths, which 
should tic be ii t over and pegged down to within 
atioiit Is inches of the ground during May and June. 
'Muy will then break into new growth, resulting in a 
b»vrly lot of bloom later. If the old shoots pass 
thiouch the winter unharmed, some of these should 
tie re-, ned for pegging down in April. A nice feature 
would tie to plant six or eight half-standards along 
this border, and they wou ld have a very pretty 
elicit, especially if of thuTlfami-drooping soils such as 
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named above, or the exquisite Monthly Rosea of 
which there is now such an exquisite variety. You 
do not say height of the south wall, but if rampant 
growers are wanted, plant the freer-growing Teas 
and Noisettes, such as Reve d’Or, (X-line Forestier, 
Lamarque, Mme. Bcrard, Waltham Climber No. 1, 
Kaiserin Friedrich, Noella Nabonnand, Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux, Dr. Rouges, Climbing La France, Ards 
Pillar, etc. These should he planted about 4 feet to 
5 feet apart. Do not fail to have ground well 
trenched before planting Roses. 

Water Lilies (CAtimp).—There is no book upon 
the subject, so far as we know; but the "English 
Flower Garden ’’ deals freely with Water Lilies and 
their cultivation. In the matter of growing these 
plants there is not much to learn, and the roots may 
he planted in and secured to wicker-baskets in which 
heavy loam and cow-manure have been placed, and 
subsequently sunk into their respective positions. 
Any pond having a depth of water of not less than 
2 feet would be suitable, and once started and estab¬ 
lished in the rich mud of the pond bottom, not much 
attention would be necessary. The planting may be 
done from November to March inclusive, and there 
are many sorts much more free in flowering than the 
one you name, and others of rose, sulphur, carmine, 
etc. We doubt the wisdom of introducing the swans, 
however; and it is more than likely that these will 
quickly spoil the good work previously accomplished. 

Roses for verandah (Hugonet).— You could not 
do better than plant some of the beautiful Wichu- 
raiana Roses on such a verandah. They make most- 
rapid growth, and when not in bloom the foliage is 
delightfully bright and pleasing. A verandah 20 feet 
long would accommodate three plants each side. 
They would soon cover this, and when too strong, 
the growths can always be restricted to any require¬ 
ments. Sorts we should recommend are Alberic Bar- 
bier, Lady Gay, Gardenia, and Hiawatha, and for the 
end pillars plant Gruss an Teplitz and Mme. Alfred Car- 
rif-re, which would give you a good, prolonged season, 
when you would have some blossom on either one or 
the other. Crimson Rambler should do very well on 
the screen referred to; hut we think we should prefer 
Hiawatha, as its foliage is so very bright and glisten¬ 
ing, and the line clusters of single scarlet blossoms 
.are so useful for table or other decorations. A very- 
practical manual on the Rose is “ Roses and Rose 
Culture," by Win. Paul, price Is. 

Polyanthus Narcissus (Brampton).— If the 
growths were so cut down by frost as to be injured 
for the season, and no good foliage resulted after¬ 
wards in consequence, we cannot advise you to rely 
upon them for another year, more particularly for 
the purpose for which you require them. It is rarely 
these things suffer to any great extent from frost, 
and we run but assume that the bulbs were of the 
Guernsey or Channel Islands growth, and, making 
an early start in the open, w-ere more susceptible to 
the frost. Such bulbs may frequently be brought 
round in course of time by adopting a liberal 
measure of cultivation. Arc you sure that you 
planted the bulbs sufficiently deep in the ground. 
We frequently see the bulbs barely covered by the 
soil, even w hen definite instruct ions have been given 
as to planting. You might, with every advantage, 
plant not less than 5 inches deep for these big-grow¬ 
ing sorts—that is. the top of the bulb may he this 
depth in the ground. You do not- say what time of 
the year the exhibition is held, and possibly a later 
planting would be more suitable, or, with a view of 
securing the best developed flowers, pot and cold- 
frame cultivation could be indulged in. For exhibi¬ 
tion work perfectly clean and fully-developed flowers 
are most desirable. 

Weeds on lawn (Weedy Lawn).—Why did not you 
tell us what the weeds are? It should be obvious 
that they differ in charaeter, and though we can tell 
you no royal road to getting rid of them, some idea 
of the varieties to be dealt with and the extent to 
which they compete with the Grass would be helping 
in coming to a conclusion as to the prospects of 
ultimate success. Some lawns are so weedy that 
there seem to be only two courses open—either to 
let them alone or to break up and remake. The 
most common weeds on lawns are Daisies. Plantains, 
and Dandelions, and we really know of no better 
method of dealing with these than uprooting them. 
“More come,” you say. Alas! we know it well, and 
so, probably, does everyone who has tried it. The 
truth is that any rubbish is considered good enough 
turf to lay down for a lawn, and endless trouble is 
the consequence, for the weeds are almost as 
numerous as the Grass plants, and probably the soil 
is full of weed seeds, which only wait favourable 
conditions for germinating. We fancy, however, that 
in many cases the “ others that come ” are the after¬ 
growth of the plants you fancy you have destroyed. 
In the case of Dandelions, especially, any small por 
lion of the root left will grow again, though, no 
doubt, repeatedly rutting off the leaves as soon as they 
appear will kill them in time; but the time isn’t 
short. You bad better make a mental calculation of 
the labour needed % to spud up all the weeds, and con¬ 
sider whether it would be easier to re-sow—one on the 
spot can alone decide this. But the slow and steady 
process is worth trying, if you have patience. We 
have been dealing so lately with a tennis lawn that 
it was not desired to break up, and the improve¬ 
ment, if slow, is marked. Manures will help the 
weeds as much as the Grass, probably—at auy rate, 
you will not get rid of the weeds by manuring, 
although you may make use of the preparation known 
as lawn sand with good effect. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Escallonlas (A. L. S. The Escallonias may 
he removed at any time now, lifting them with as 
much soil as possible. 

Quick hedge (Sienai).— To form a good thick bot¬ 
tom to the hedge you cannot do hetter than prune 
the young shoots to about one-half their length. 
Where an old hedge has been cut down in the way 
you describe there is always a tendency on the part 
of the new growth to grow quickly in an erect 
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manner. In such circumstances you might after two 
or three years " pleach ” or “ lay ” the stronger 
shoots, and in this way build up a substantial fence. 

Small tree for sea coast (A. G. Page).—It the 
Euonymous would he of sufficient size, you could 
plant this without fear. One of the best trees, how¬ 
ever, for the purpose is the Evergreen Oak ((Juercus 
Ilex). The tree simply revels in such places, though 
it does not appear to relish the direct influence of 
the salt spray when this reaches the plant. 

FRUIT. 

Diseased Victoria Plum (A. G. (\).-The dying 
of branches of a Victoria Plum-tree is a somewhat 
common occurrence, sometimes due to excessive 
cropping, at other times to bad root action, it is, 
without doubt, the latter trouble with your tree. 
Roots go too deep, and get into poor or sour soil. 
Your tree is too old to lift and replant, hence you 
had better open a trench round it 4 feet from the 
stem. Save all small roots, but cut off all downward 
ones. With a broad, sharp, chisel, llxed on to a long, 
wood handle, and a stout mallet, drive that under 
the tree 2 feet down, anil cut off all roots you find. 
When you refill the trench, get fresh soil, if "possible, 
and mix with it wood-ashes, a little soot, and a small 
quantity of bone-flour. Tread the soil in firmly us 
you refill. All decaying branches should be cut out, 
and new ones laid in. 

Plums gumming (J. C.). -Gumming in Plums is 
due to various causes; sometimes to" excessive or 
coarse growth, sometimes to exhaustion due to ex¬ 
cessive fruiting, and other times to poorness of soil 
into which the roots may have got. You say your 
tree of Belle de Louvain has borne much of late, 
hence it is most likely the soil it is growing in is 
exhausted of phosphates and potash. The latter 
would be replaced by adding to the soil a good dress¬ 
ing of wood-ashes, if you have such. If not, get 
2 lb. of kainit and the same of hone-flour, well 
mixed, and fork in one-half the quantity about the 
trees at once and the other half in February. A 
mulch or dressing of .stable-manure over the roots iu 
April for the summer may help also. It is possible 
roots have got deep into poor soil, and, if so, it 
will be difficult to reach them with top-dressing. A 
trench opened round the tree and these manures 
mixed with the lower soil might do most good. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manure for garden (T. J. Watson).—No doubt 
all the manures you mention would be useful, but 
they have no special value in improving the condi¬ 
tion of heavy soil, and the potash, which is the chief 
ingredient supplied by the wood-ashes, is, probably, 
not required, as it is light soils that are generally 
deficient, in this. We think some good, well-decayed 
farmyard, or stable, or byre manure would be the 
best thing you could use. You might try the effect 
of coal-ashes also, as they open the soil. A “ rather 
heavy soil ” is, iu all probability, good soil, and, if 
not suffering from want of drainage, and “ opened 
up” a little, you ought to have no difficulty in 
growing satisfactorily the things you wish to culti¬ 
vate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pond mud (Laboti 0 .— Pond mud, naturally, varies 
greatly in quality; but, speaking generally, it is of 
value as a dressing to pasture or other land. When 
so used it is held that there is some danger if it 
is applied without admixture with lime, frequent 
turnings, etc., inasmuch as parasites that infect 
animals may he conveyed to the stock. Such con¬ 
siderations, however, do not affect its garden use, 
and need not trouble you. But when you say, put 
“ straight on," do you mean convexed direct from 
the j Kind to the garden without lying by at all? It 
will be in a very liquid condition, and, apart from the 
extra labour of carting a deal of unnecessary water, 
this can hardly be a desirable proceeding. We do not 
consider, however, that any great harm can result, 
and you may treat it as one of convenience. When 
it is dry and friable you can use the material in 
almost any direction with advantage; but, as stated 
above, its value depends upon circumstances, and it is 
probably, in the generality of eases, not nearly so 
valuable as people seem to think. It could, however, 
hardly fail to be useful on your light, loamy soil. 
We see no objection to the course you suggest, but 
should prefer the material to be somewhat dry. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Pyrford.— We should think that Holiday’s “ Villa 
Gardening " would answer your purpose. You should 
suliscrihe to this paper, in which you will find, under 
the head of “Garden Work” and “The Coming 
Week’s Work," what lias to he done in every depart¬ 
ment of the garden for each week.- Col. Hickie.— 

See reply to your query in our issue of Septem¬ 
ber 14th, p. 3X2, under the worn de plume of “ North 
Kerry." 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.-E. M. .Sprnccr.-Being packed 
in dry cotton-wool the flowers were very much 
shrivelled, but we believe they are: 1, Lycaste Can¬ 
dida; 2, Oncidium ornithorrhyuchum.-W’m. Wilson. 

— Please do; evidently the other was overlooked.- 

Mrs. Barthrop. -The Nettle-tree (Celtis occidentalism 

- L. Court.— The Wig-tree (Rhus Cotinus).- Land- 

grubber.—OxnUs hirta. 

Name of fruit.- M. R.-8, We are sorry, but the 
single fruit arrived bruised and minus the stalk, an 
important point in identification, and we will not 
venture to name it. It may be Duke of Edinburgh. 


Readers on holiday.— During the holiday season 
readers wTio find any difficulty in obtaining G a it ma¬ 
in r. lLM STRATED from the local newsagent or book¬ 
stall, may have a copy poeded regularly for a few 
weeks or longer by sending a remittance at the rate 
of j$d. a copy to the Publisher, Gardening Iu.rs- 
trated, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES. 

While it is just possible that we have in 
present-day Tomatoes varieties that are as 
heavy cropping as Tomato-plants well can 
be, there seems to remain to aim for in 
farther raising of varieties such increase in 
flavour and solidity of flesh as can yet be 
secured. So far as density of flesh in fruits 
is concerned, no doubt sunshine plays an im¬ 
portant part, as it is well known that sum- 
iner-grown fruits have greater solidity than 
those equally well grown in the winter have. 
Still, far too many well-grown summer fruits 
have too much pocket, pulp, and seed in 
them, whilst a fruit which, on being cut in 
halves transversely, shows very little of these 
latter features, and a good deal of solid 
flesh, is far more uncommon. But it is just 
that latter feature or property at which 
raisers should aim, and it will be rather a 
good thing if henceforth no award of merit or 
certificate be made to any variety that does 
not show material advance in this desired 
direction. We cannot expect to get rid of 
seed production altogether, nor in such 
annual plants as Tomatoes would it be desir¬ 
able ; but, all the same, seeds are far too 
abundantly produced. Consumed with the 
pulp, they do not digest. A fruit which pro¬ 
duced twelve seeds only would, if the space 
were occupied by solid flesh, be amply repro¬ 
ductive, and yet have vastly increased food 
value. 

But the infusion of higher flavour into the 
Tomato presents, perhaps, a greater diffi¬ 
culty. There is no chance whatever of get¬ 
ting from any other source than Tomatoes 
any diverse taste or flavour. The late Dr. 
Masters once suggested the possibility of 
getting a cross between the Tomato and the 
Capsicum, in the hope of infusing into the 
former a little of the heat of the latter. That 
i.?, we fear, an anticipation which will never 
be realised. Of all the Solanum family, with 
which the Tomato is so closely allied, there is 
no species that can give assistance. If any 
be, it must he looked for solely within the 
ranks of existing Tomatoes. A few weeks 
since I saw growing in one of the long glass 
corridors at Frogmore many tall plants all 
heavily fruited, of the red-berried variety 
called Cascade. It is, probably, known by 
other designations. The variety, as seen at 
Windsor, carried myriads of pretty round 
fruits, the size of full-grown Cherries, hang¬ 
ing on long stems in the form of racemes, 
ranging from 15 inches to 30 inches in length. 
As a decorative fruiter it was quite charm¬ 
ing. But the fruits, freshly gathered, did 
seem to have greater flavour or piquancy than 
do those of larger fruited varieties, and I 
would suggest that by crossing that on to 
Golden Nugget, the best flavoured of the yel¬ 
low fruiters, something might be got even bet¬ 
ter than anything we yet have. But higher 
flavour in Tomatoes is needed, chiefly to ren¬ 
der them fitted for the dessert table. 
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Pleasant and refreshing as newly-gathered 
Tomatoes may be, they have no chance for 
flavour when eaten with real flavoured des¬ 
sert fruits. To put them as dessert on a par 
with these fruits, we do not need large ones, 
because fruits which need cutting to be eaten, 
or have to be bitten two or three times, are 
objectionable. The smaller fruited Red Cur¬ 
rant Tomato, one seldom grown because the 
fruits are so small, is yet one of the best 
flavoured in commerce. Still, with that, as 
with all varieties, the more quickly the fruits 
are eaten after being gathered the fresher 
and pleasanter do they taste. It should not 
he beyond the powers of raisers, so fecund 
are they, so quick to grow and fruit, so easy 
are they to intercross, to produce something 
that shall be for the table distinctly superior 
to any other now grown. Anyone undertak¬ 
ing such improvement should not seek for 
pecuniary compensation. It is rather work 
for an amateur grower and devotees. To 
create what is wanted may take several years, 
but unless it is set about in a practical way 
it will never be accomplished. So far as ordi¬ 
nary market varieties are concerned, the 
height of development has been practically 
reached. A. D. 


BLANCHING CELERY. 

To get tender and crisp heads of Celery for 
late autumn and early winter use, much care 
and attention are necessary from early Sep¬ 
tember onivards. The plants never looked 
better. With me the frequent showers kept 
them growing immediately they were set out 
in the trenches. This, with a good soaking 
of water at the roots when found dry, has 
suited their requirements. This latter item 
is important in the successful culture of 
Celery, which cannot make real progress 
when dry at the root, and with such a mass 
of fibrous roots as the plants make, it is w’ell- 
nigli impossible to over-water. Before any 
moulding or earthing up is undertaken, give 
the trenches a thorough soaking a day or so 
previous, manurial or otherwise, as the case 
may demand, and let the heads be perfectly 
dry before adding any soil to keep the hearts 
of the plants from light and air. The first 
necessary attention after this is to go over 
each plant separately, removing a few of the 
lower leaves and all side-shoots that can be 
seen, then, with a mixture of fresh slacked 
lime and soot, dust well the stems to kill 
any slugs and to ward off others that may 
be lurking close by, or the edible part will 
be sadly disfigured by these pests. This 
earthing up is best performed by three pairs 
of hands, after the adjoining soil has been 
well pulverised with the garden-fork, one 
man on either side with a spade, the third 
hand laying hold of the top of the plants, 
one in each hand, while the tw r o place the 
soil in between with the spade, the former 
working down the soil moderately firm with 
his hands, and seeing that, no soil goes in to 
cripple the plant from further growth, or a 
deformed head will result. Two, and some¬ 


times three, applications of soil are necessary, 
much depending upon the growth that has 
been made, but two should always be given, 
each time guarding againgt adding too much 
soil, which will either cripple the growth or 
rot the hearts. As a rule, six weeks are 
sufficient to blanch the stems, so that a part 
only of the entire crop need be done at any 
one time. The rows that are required to 
supply produce from the New Year onwards 
should not be finally moulded up until No¬ 
vember, early or late- according to the 
weather. Much severe frost would kill the 
plants, but the hardier the plants are grown 
during late summer and early autumn the 
better are they able to withstand the winter’s 
frost and cold. J. Mayne. 

Bicfon, Devon. 


RUNNER BEANS. 

I quite agree with the remarks of “A. D.” 
(page 373) respecting both the samples and 
the treatment of this crop by market growers. 
Imagine my amazement on visiting a large 
retail vegetable store to be told that the fine 
garden samples of Scarlet Runners were 
practically unsaleable, customers regarding 
them as old and stringy, because of their size. 
They preferred the short, rougher samples 
they have been accustomed to purchase. 
This plainly shows the ignorance of the pur¬ 
chasing public, and is certainly very discour¬ 
aging to the hybridist and seed grower, who, 
very rightly, from a garden standpoint, have 
striven to improve the length, colour, and 
tenderness of the pod. A consignment of 
these fine garden-grown Beans I saw in the 
greengrocer’s shop recently was said to bo 
practically unsaleable—a fact which could not 
do other than bring loss to the producer and 
purchaser. It is strange that the purchasing 
public should be so slow to recognise merit 
in vegetable produets. The pride of the gar¬ 
dener and the seedsman, too, is centred upon 
the mammoth pod, and what would be the 
exhibition value of a sample of such medio¬ 
crity as satisfies the market purchaser? The 
idea of tying these Beans in one or two- 
pound bundles seemed to me an excellent one 
—most advantageous to the retailer as well 
as the buyer—but such prospects are at once 
rebutted by this later market incident. The 
passing season has been one eminently suited 
to the podding of staked Beans. Whether 
the dwarf, pinched rows are similarly pro¬ 
ductive, I am unable to say, but when so un¬ 
duly plentiful there is but little profit from 
their growth and disposal—at least, not in 
provincial towns and cities. Remembering 
this, one cannot but reflect on the heavy cost 
incurred in stakes or string, in order to pro¬ 
vide what) in many seasons, is a profitless 
crop. Much that applies to the sale of the 
Scarlet Runner applies also to the smooth- 
podded French Bean. There is a prejudice at 
once raised against these as soon as the 
rougher-skinned Runner appears. That the 
French Bean sells freely enough up to this 
period is well known, because there is then 
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no other alternative, and it is strange that 
the tastes of buyers which have been made 
familiar with these refined pods up .to this 
date should at once, as it were, reject them 
for the rest of the season. My experience of 
French Beans is the opposite, for the Scarlet 
Runner is accepted only when there are no 
French Beans available, and even then there 
is a marked tardiness in their acceptance and 
use. The Runner forms of these French 
Beans afford fine pods, which are succulent, 
tender, and abundantly produced ; but, so 
far as the market is concerned, what gain 
follows their cultivation? It cannot be that 
consumers know nothing of the merits of 
these Beaus, because up to the time when the 
Scarlet Runners appear they arc in constant 
request. 

One of the finest of the Runner section is 
Carter's Emperor. I have gathered plenty 
this year of these succulent pods, 12 inches 
to 14 inches in length, and, possibly, even 
longer than this, but, fine as they are, they 
receive no favour cither in the kitchen or in 
the market. Truly, such a state of things is 
deplorable, and the enthusiasm derived from 
the growth of these pedigree strains suffers 
a check. Whether the tying in bundles 
would prove an advantage in the ease of those 
mammoth Scarlet Runners remains to be 
seen. New customs seem so slow of accept¬ 
ance that the cost of experiment, makes the 
producer shrink from risk. W. S. 


STORING AND BLANCHING ENDIVE. 
It is an easy matter, comparatively speaking, 
to secure good, full-hearted plants of Endive. 
Most people can manage this part of its cul¬ 
ture well enough, but fail to store and blanch 
it properly. The blanching in itself is a 
simple affair, and the difficulty generally 
arises from the want of good, sound plants at 
different, times throughout the winter. Early 
in the season good plants are plentiful 
enough, as, with a little ordinary protection, 
they may be kept sound ; but not so later on, 
and when the Endive is looked for. At these 
times Lettuce is getting short, but with 
plenty of good, sound plajits of Endive to 
fall b;K*k upon, the want of Lettuce may he 
surmounted. Not that Endive can he ex¬ 
pected to take the place of good Lettuce, as 
it is a poor substitute at the best of times; 
hut one can help out the other, and, with 
other material which is generally available 
at such times, a good salad is obtainable. 

Frost and damp are the greatest enemies to 
Endive, and the larger the plants, the more 
likely are they to become injured. A mode 
ratelv dry frost may not injure them, but 
although injury may not he seen for a time, 
d<*eay gradually creeps over the edges of the 
leave-;, and when this takes place, it is im¬ 
possible to stop its progress. The protection 
of the plants is the first consideration. Upon 
a sudden frost occurring before the plants 
have been taken up and housed, or otherwise 
adequately protected, sooner than allow them 
to remain uncovered, some light protection 
should he provided. Oil-canvas is a capital 
protective agent, this keeping out both ffcost 
and damp; and although this may Ikj looked 
upon as a luxury obtainable only by a few, 
yet it is cheap in the end. At this season 
of the year there is generally suitable storing 
space available in vineries and Peach-houses, 
those having only heat applied to keep out 
sharp frosts. These positions are better even 
than cold frames, as the air is drier; conse¬ 
quently, the plants are not likely to suffer 
from damp in any way. Frames, of course, 
are generally used for storing, but in a dr 
and frost proof shed, which can be kept free 
from severe frosts, and where light can reach 
the plants, Endive will keep sound fora long 
time. If packed in moderately damp soil, no 
water will be needed. 

Lifting the plants while the foliage is in a 
perfectly dry state is very essential. To faci¬ 
litate the removal, if the plants of the Round¬ 
leaved Batavian are of good size, each plant 
should be drawn carefully together and tied 
with a piece of matting. Lift carefully with 
a good ball, placing in shallow boxes and 
carrying on a band barrow, so that the soil is 
disturbed as little as possible. This may ap¬ 
pear a very unimportant point, but it often 
makes all the difference between success and 
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failure. By digging up and carrying roughly, 
the ball of soil becomes broken ; consequently 
the plants wither instead of remaining fresh 
and plump. When the plants are to be 
packed on the floors of vineries and Peach- 
houses, some fresh soil is needed for packing 
about the hallo. The plants must b? ar¬ 
ranged far enough apart, so that when they 
are untied and opened out, there is space to 
allow of air to circulate. A watering will 
settle the soil about the roots, and will be 
sufficient to carry them through, unless the soil 
should become unduly dry. When the plants 
are to be stored in frames, they must be w-ell 
elevated to the light, as otherwise damp is 
apt to affect them. Deep frames should not 
be wholly filled up w ith soil, these being the 
better for being partially filled with some 
open material before placing in the soil. A 
layer of faggot-wood, if available, forms a 
good foundation, and lessens the evil of 
damp. If the soil is fairly moist, ro it should 
be, no water will be needed after planting. 
All that is necessary is to keep the frames 
freely ventilated, and also protected with 
mats or litter in the ease of frost. The evil 
that must be guarded against i« deep plant¬ 
ing, this very quickly causing the under- 
leaves to decay ; consequently, the hearts of 
the plants soon collapse! Certainly it is 
natural for the leaves to rest on tin; soil, but 
in transplanting to frames, if they are slightly 
elevated, the less likely is damp to settle 
about them. For a very late supply, the 
smaller plants should he kept in a frame by 
themselves, as those would grow and form a 
very useful late batch. The storing having 
been assured, it now r remains to give a few' 
details on blanching. With this part of the 
routine, cleanliness is of the greatest import¬ 
ance, and no method should be adopted other 
than will allow of this being assured. Where 
an early supply is needed, blanching may take 
place in the open air, the best course being to 
reserve a batch for the purpose; but to pre¬ 
vent any possible injury from early frosts, a 
temporary covering should be erected, so that 
mats or oiled canvas covering should be 
placed over them on the shortest, notice. 
Tying the plants together with matting, and 
earthing up with soil, is a dirty method. 
Clean flower pots are as good as anything, 
taking care to closely stop the hole to exclude 
light, perfect darkness being essential, a 
little soil being also drawn up about the rim 
to make this complete. Perfectly clean tiles 
or slates may also be used ; also clean boards. 
When hoards are used and the plants arc in 
rows, as they should be, long lengths should 
not be used, as when only one or two heads 
are all that are necessary for daily use, the 
covering or uncovering is apt to injure or 
bruise the tips, when decay soon commences. 
Pieces that, will cover from six to ten plants 
will suffice. To perfectly exclude light, a 
little dry soil may he drawn up along each 
side. Later on in the season, blanching is a 
much slower process, and although, when in 
glass structures, the plants may be covered 
over with pots, and in the ease of the broad- 
leaved Batavian be tied up, yet it is quicker 
to lift the plants and place them in a warmer 
and perfectly dark structure. For instance, 
they may be placed in the Mushroom-house, 
or even a warm and dark cellar, when the 
blanching will take place rapidly. A dozen 
or two dozen plants, as the ease may be. 
should be put in weekly. These should be 
lifted and packed in boxes, with a sufficiency 
of fairly moist soil to sustain growth without 
the necessity of applying water. 


NOTES AND HEPL1ES. 

Bull-necked Onions —What is the muse of my 
Onions having hull necks? Is it the fault of my 
ground? The soil is rather sandy and light. I 
manure it every spring, some years using decayed 
stalde-manure and others fowl-manure. Ail-a C'raig 
is the variety I crow. I have tried autumn and 
spring sowing. Still per cent, come hull-necked, 
and take a long time to dry otf. Can you recom¬ 
mend anything in the shape of a manure for next 
vear’s crop, or how to treat the soil hy working? 
It is well dug every >t nr. and has had Onions on it 
three years rumilfig.-T. (>. If. 

[The term “bull neck,'’ which you apply to 
your Onions, lias been very widely used this 
year by many Onion-growers, owing to the 
season having been so unfavourable for the 
production of true bulbs. When a season is 


ordinarily warm and dry, deep rooting in 
rich soil is all right, and fine bulbs result. 
When it is a cold, dripping season, it is all 
w r rong, and the best average bulbs are those 
grown where the soil is less deeply dug and 
much firmer. The old Onion-growers—those 
of fifty to sixty years ago always made their 
Onion soil very hard bv treading and rolling 
before sowing the seed. But that was long 
before the newer fashion of raising Onion 
plants under glass and planting them out 
thinly on deep, rich soil in the spring, war; 
practised. Next year, try making one-half of 
your bed very firm before sowing, first fork¬ 
ing in manure very shallow, while the other 
half is treated as this year. Much would 
depend on the season.] 

What Is an amatenr gardener?— H) In the 
schedule cf our local show it reads: “ Amateurs who 
do not ki ep a gardener r-hal 1 he delined as those who 
cither grow their own (xhihits or superintend their 
culture, not habitually employing a skilled gardener.” 

I am a gardener, living with a lady (lose hy, hut 
having a large garden attached to my house at my 
own home, and cultivating dowers and vegetables, I 
want to know if I would he excluded from showing 
against ordinary amateurs? Could I enter in the 
name of my son. who does the most of the manual 
work for me? Cj) Can 1. as an amateur gardener, 
show* against my mistress in a class where the rule 
reads: ••Amateur who does or does not keep a 
gardener"? Am I an amateur in the proper .sense 
of the word?— AMATKtt;. 

[The simple fact that a„s a gardener you get 
a portion, at least, of your livelihood by 
serving a ladv, puts you out of court abso¬ 
lutely as an amateur, though, perhaps, in a 
small way you are none the less a professional 
gardener. That being so, under no circum¬ 
stances can you properly exhibit produce ns 
an amateur from even vour own garden. It 
might be possible for you to do so as a 
“cottager,” provided gardeners were not ex¬ 
cluded ; or you might show from your own 
garden as a jobbing gardener, if there be any 
sec tion for such. If \ou exhibited from your 
employer’s garden you would have to show' 

as “gardener to Mrs.-,” in the gardeners’ 

classes. A true “amateur” is one who gels 
a living by some other vocation or profession, 
and cultivates a gaid ui s< lely for pleasure. 
As to your son exhibiting from your garden, 
that is a matter for the committee, but as the* 
garden is yours, and not his, no doubt they 
would object. Vour son is, on your own 
showing, practically a garden labourer. You 
will thus s • c that your position restricts you 
very much. Our reply, so far, also applies 
to your second question, seeing that you and 
your employer are not at all in the same 
boat. We have sd the rules or conditions 
governing your position clearly before you, 
and anv attempt to set them aside may lead 
to great trouble.] 

Shaded kitchen garden (Ji. P .).—If the 
trees which shade your kitchen garden are 
yours, why not have them heavily lopped next 
March? They would grow thicker heads, but 
not such large ones. The small area or 
patch von refer to as being so poor, could 
assuredly be improved by having it shallow 
trenched, taking nut some of the larger stones, 
adding more soil of anv description, and 
some manure. You could then plant on it 
Rhubarb-roots. Jerusalem Artichokes, herbs, 
Horseradish, or other less important vege¬ 
tables. Possibly, if preferred. Black Cur¬ 
rants and Raspberries might do very well. 
It. is necessarily difficult to give exact advice 
without seeing the surroundings. In any 
case, do not hesitate to tackle the ground 
thoroughly, as we have advised. 

Parsley for winter cutting.— A continued 
supply of this is most desirable. It is after 
the turn of the year when the scarcity begins. 
Frequently during the autumn there is a sur¬ 
plus. especially in seasons like this, when the 
growth of most green crops is rapid. This 
especially applies to Parsley that was sown 
or planted out in early summer. Where this 
is so, it would he wise to remove all the 
large, long growths close to the crown, allow¬ 
ing only the small voting ones to remain. 
It i<s this coarse foliage that suffers from 
frost. By doing this, short young leafage 
that resists frost is promoted.— Dorset. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.— The binding covers 
fprice Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3^d.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be bad of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2?. for the two. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE EARL OF WARWICK. 

This splendid Hybrid Tea has now become 
one of the leading sorts in this very popular 
group, and, wherever planted, one continu¬ 
ally hears it spoken of most favourably. 
Whether it is the exquisite colouring —a mix¬ 
ture of salmon with vermilion and orange 
shading, or the luige-petailed, globular blos- 


perhaps, not quite so full, and in the cool 
days of autumn when development is much 
slower, the size of disbudded blossoms is mar¬ 
vellous. The large petals are certainly in¬ 
herited from Mrs. W. J. Grant, and one may 
I trace this Rose in the peculiar mottled ap- 
; pearanee of the wood and the beautiful foli- 
I age. There is a certain resemblance in Earl 
of Warwick to such Roses a.s Dean Hole, 

| Mrs. Edward Mawley, and Mine. Edmee 
Metz, but the quartette are perfectly dis- 
I tinet. If Earl of Warwick is not so fre- 
I quently met with in the show-box, I look upon 


Mawley will make very strong heads after 
the first year. 

The Rose under notice is a grand one for 
pot culture in a medium temperature. Al¬ 
though it is not advisable to give it strong 
heat, yet it is a Rose that requires a fair 
amount of warmth, excepting w hen the colour 
is seen, then a cool-house would be the best 
for it. Rosa. 


ROSES IX A LIGHT SOIL. 

Many amateurs have got so accustomed to 
be told Roses jvill not succeed on this 
and that and the other soil that they 
refrain from trying them on a light 
soil. Xo hard-and-fast rule can be 
laid down in this, as in many other 
things in a garden. Recently I have 
been surprised at the results obtained 
by growing Roses on a light soil ; 1 
prefer soil of this nature to that which 
is very stiff and clayey, seeing the latter 
gets so solid and close that root action 
is impeded. Especially does this hold 
good in the case of Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and weak-growing Hybrid Perpetuals. 

I am convinced that heavy loam is much 
over-rated, not only for Roses, but for 
many things. During the past few 
weeks I have had occasion to visit 
many gardens in several places, and I 
have been pleased to notice the be¬ 
haviour of Roses and fruit-trees on 
light soils, especially in many gardens 
at Bournemouth. In the early days of 
this place most people had an impres¬ 
sion that nothing could be grown ex¬ 
cept that which needed a dry, sandy 
soil, but it is nstonishing what ha.s 
been done. In many gardens you may 
see fruit-trees doing well ; also Roses. 
In no place have I seen this more 
marked than in the gardens at Hume 
Towers, where, at the close of August, 
1 saw ten large beds of dwarf Roses, 
consisting of Teas, Hybrid Teas, Hy¬ 
brid Perpetuals. and others. These 
had been planted three years. They 
were most vigorous. In these ten beds 
were many kinds, -and, being grouped 
to colour, the effect was good. I was 
told a small portion of sandy, clayey 
loam from Redhill was mixed with the 
natural soil, and some manure added 
before the Roses were planted. In 
another position was a round bed that 
had five to six dozen standard Hybrid 
Perpetuals in it. These, too, were in 
the most vigorous health. Near to 
these were growing on an arbour 
Dorothy Perkins and Aglaia in the 
most vigorous condition. These beds 
had been mulched with rotten manure. 
There had been, and still was, abun¬ 
dance of blooms, especially on the 
Teas and Hybrid Teas. The situation 
was a low r one, and showed what this 
light soil will produce with attention, 
etc. Western. 


Rose Earl of Warwick. From a photograph in Messrs. W. Paul and Son’s nursery at Waltham Cross, N. 

soms that attracts, it is difficult to say, but it as superior to the two first named for gar- 

variety. den decoration. Mine. Edmee Metz is ad¬ 
mittedly one of our very best garden Roses, 
but Earl of Warwick is very distinct from 
this excellent sort. 

Where variety is desired without a too 
violent contrast of colour, one could not do 
better than plant the four sorts named in 
one large group, with, perhaps. Lady Helen 
Vincent added. If a few standards or half¬ 
standards are preferred to relieve the even¬ 
ness of the growth, either variety could be 
grown in this way, excepting that in some 


the Rose is, without doubt, a grand variety 
When exhibited at the conference on Gene¬ 
tics last season, the parentage of Earl of 
Warwick was given as from The Queen or 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, crossed with Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, and it is not difficult to trace a 
resemblance to both parents. Who does not 
remember that grand old Rose. Souvenir 
d’un Ami, from which The Queen sported, and 
who would not wish for a new' Rose to bear 
some of its many good characteristics? In 
Earl of Warwick we have blossoms much 


larger than 
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although gardens neither Dean Hole nor Mrs. Edward 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Roses and Clematis for arofi ( Whifr 
Winy *).—You could very well utilise 
two plants on each side of your 4-feet- 
wide arch, but we think it would be 
best to plant one Rose and one Cle¬ 
matis each side, then you not only ob¬ 
tain a greater uniformity of growth, 
but neither the Clematis nor Roses are 
crowded. Carmine Pillar and Electra 
would do well and bo very showy, but 
for a very short period. We think 
you would find Blush Rambler and 
Crimson Rambler a more effective 
combination, but if you preferred instead of 
the last-named a Rose of autumn-flowering 
qualities, plant Gruss an Teplitz. The fol¬ 
lowing are some good Clematis : —Jackmani, 
Henryi, Lady C. Neville, Star of India, Mrs. 
Hope, and Wm. Kennett. 

Climbing Roses for rustic fence I nni about 
to erect a rustic feuce, about 3.5 yards lony, for 
Rambler ami Climbing Roses, and should much appre¬ 
ciate your advice as to kinds you can recommend ! 
The fence will be 4 feet to 5 feet high, with a rustic 
arch, and pieces taken up occasionally as a relief. 
The soil is stiff marl, but I can plant in good turf 
loam and manure. The situation faces south, and is 
fully c'-posed to the sun, but nicely protected from 
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north and cast winds. Will von kindly pive the list 
in the order the Roses should be planted, and distance 
apart?—T rent. 

[Such a fence as you describe can be made 
a very attractive feature in the garden. We 
should advise you to have the whole length 
of the ground trenched, adding turfy loam 
and manure as the work proceeds. Plant the 
following eighteen sorts 6 feet apart, and, as 
they are strong growers, it would be well to 
have some taller supports to ench one. This 
is not absolutely necessary, but we think it 
would have a nice effect, for then you could 
link them together when they have grown 
high enough. Between each pair of these 
fast growers you could plant a less vigorous 
sort, a list of which we append. Each of 
these could be restricted to any space which 
vou had to spare, and they would provide 
you with blossoms of a beautiful quality the 
whole summer and autumn. The strong 
growers we recommend are: Felicite-Per- 
petue, Francois Crousse. Alberie Barbier, 
Alnie. Berard, Crimson Humbler, Lady 
Waterlow, Carmine Pillar, Reve d’Or, 
Dorothy Perkins, Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
Flora, Mme. H. Leuilliot, Rubin, Amie 
Vibert, Hiawatha, Conrad F. Meyer. Blush 
Rambler, and Gruss an Teplitz. By this 
arrangement you get a summer-flowering and 
a perpetual sort alternately, and, Dorothy 
Perkins being near the centre, would go 
beautifully over an arch. The less vigorous 
sorts recommended are as follows:—Com- 
tesse de Cavla, Frau Karl Drusc-hki, La 
Tosca, Mine. 'Ravary, White Mamnn Cochet, 
Ulrich Brunner, Marie d’Orleans, Johanna 
Sebus, Alister Stella Gray, Maman Cochet, 
Hugh Dickson. Pharisaer,* Gloire de Margot- 
ten, Caroline Testout, J. B. Clark, Mrs. John 
Laing, and Mme. Abel Chatenay. These 
will harmonise well if planted in the order 
given.] 


CHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

HOUSING THE PLANTS. 
Intending exhibitors of Chrysanthemums 
should now be preparing for housing some of 
the plants. Much of the success gained is 
due to a knowledge as to when each variety 
should be housed. Many exhibitors of 
Chrysanthemums are not successful through 
the fact of their blooms being either too early 
or too late. Cultivators living in the south 
of England experience this very much, as 
they invariably lose many of their best flowers 
before the day appointed arrives. Where a 
home show only has to be considered, the 
t ime for housing the plants is not of so much 
importance so long as the plants are placed 
under (‘over before the flower-buds are in¬ 
jured by early frosts. Where a cultivator 
proposes to exhibit on a certain date, hous¬ 
ing the plants is a mast important point. 
Some kinds require a much longer time to 
develop the blooms after they reach a cer¬ 
tain stage in the growth of tin* flower-buds. 
Circumstances do not sometimes permit of 
the plants being housed exactly at the time 
wished. The locality, too. in which the 
grower resides has to be considered. If it is 
a low, damp situation, the plants should be 
taken inside earlier, ns in a low-lying district 
early frosts are more to be feared than where 
the position is high, and, consequently, drier. 
Once the colour of the flowers can be seen, 
nothing is gained by allowing the plants to 
remain outside, because they will nt that 
stage unfold their florets nearly as fast out- 
ofdoors as they will inside. The tender, 
swelling flower buds are easily destroyed by 
frosts. Therefore, buds which are more de- 
velojied are certain to be crippled if allowed 
to remain outside after the colour can be 
seen. When such an accident as this occurs, 
the flowers produced are always crippled, and 
the centre of each bud is often blackened, 
which prevents the developing of the florets 
in a regular manner. Growers who have 
lived in a district for some time know when 
to expect these early frosts. 

If a show is to take place from the 10th to 
the 20th of November, all plants should be 
housed by the 8th of October, and so on in 
proportion to the dates fixed. No plants are 
safe outside without protection after the time 
named. Varieties that did not set their buds 
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so early as was desired and all late-flowering 
'kinds should be removed inside first. 

Before housing, the plants should be tho¬ 
roughly examined for mildew, which gener¬ 
ally infests the under-sides of the leaves in 
autumn, and is more difficult to eradicate 
than when on the upper surface. The best 
remedy is to lay the plants on their sides 
and syringe them. Remove all dead leaves 
and lateral growths from the plants, and wash 
the pots clean, so that no more moisture need 
be given than is absolutely necessary. Any 
plants which show signs of the drainage being 
blocked should be seen to before they are 
taken inside. No position suits Chrysanthe¬ 
mums better than vineries or Peach-houses 
after the fruit has been gathered. The 
leaves in the early houses will be falling about 
the time the Chrysanthemums nre housed, 
thus admitting more light to the plants. A 
span-roofed greenhouse is a capital place for 
them, but it. is seldom that such a house can 
lx* devoted to the purpose. Whatever the 
house is that, the plants are to occupy it 
should be thoroughly well fumigated if there 
are any other plants which have to be placed 
in there along with the Chrysanthemums. 
This is a wise preventive against green-flv, 
which attacks the buds and partly expanded 
flowers, and, if allowed to remain un¬ 
molested, proves a serious trouble later on 
when the florets are expanding. Anything 
done now at this stage to prevent the spread 
of this pest is a distinct gain. The glass 
should be thoroughly washed, so that all the 
light possible may fall upon the plants dur¬ 
ing the dull days which are sure to follow 
this date before the blooms are thoroughly 
developed. An absence of light to the plants 
affects the colours of each kind to some ex¬ 
tent; the brighter each one is, so much bet¬ 
ter will be the chances of success in close 
competition. 

The manner of arranging the plants must 
depend upon circumstances and personal 
taste of the cultivator. Nowhere are Chrys¬ 
anthemums more effective than in a large 
conservatory, where Palms are the chief fea¬ 
ture. Plants of Japanese varieties of tall 
habit of growth standing among the green 
foliage of Palms nre very effective. 

Where vineries. Peach-houses, or a green¬ 
house are devoted to them, a long, sloping 
bank arrangement is the best, both for see¬ 
ing and attending to the plants. An arrange¬ 
ment of this sort admits of the colours being 
arranged in masses, or blocks of one section 
can be placed together just as the cultivator 
fancies, but if exhibiting is the chief point to 
consider, it is wise, to place the Japanese 
varieties In a. house by themselves, so that 
more fire-heat can be given to them during 
the time the blooms are developing. This sec¬ 
tion will stand more fire-heat than the in¬ 
curved varieties, as too much beat is liable 
to make the florets of the latter soft and 
flabby, and induce tbem to reflex rather than 
incurve. A little fire-heat, to which can be 
ndded a free circulation of air, assists the 
flowers of the Japanese section in developing, 
the colours are brighter, and the florets come 
out cleaner and more regularly than they do 
when* no fire-heat is employed at all. When 
all sections are arranged together, this addi¬ 
tional heat cannot be given so freely without 
detriment toothers which do not require extra 
warmth. In all cases place tin* plants as near 
the glass as possible, so as to have the bene¬ 
fit of all available light ; the colours of each 
are by this means brought out more in their 
true character than they can be where the 
light is diffused. The flower steins nlso do 
not become drawn up weakly, as they do 
when the plants are far from tin* glass. The 
strength of the flower-stem is a good indica¬ 
tion of what is to follow in the shape of large 
blooms. When first housed as much room 
should be given to the plants as is consistent 
with the space at disposal ; afterwards, when 
all are housed, the plants may stand close to¬ 
gether. When arranged in a solid bank, the 
bottom leaves of the inside plants quickly 
turn yellow and fall, but not much harm can 
happen to the plants in consequence, because 
by the time that takes place the bottom 
leaves of the plants will have performed their 
work. The back walls of any cool-houses 
which arc bare in the winter may be utilised 


by training some of the tallest plants upon 
them. 

Watering the plants should be attended to 
very carefully when in their new quarters. 
It is seldom that the plants will need it more 
than once a clay, and not always that. Any 
water required should be given'in the morn¬ 
ing, so that the surplus moisture resulting 
from the application of water to the roots 
may have time to dry up before night comes, 
when the house must be kept closer than it is 
in the daytime. In damp or foggy weather 
less air may be admitted, and the hot-w’ater 
pipes should be warmed during the day,When 
air can be freely admitted, otherwise, when 
the outside temperature and weather admit, 
air should be freely given to the plants night 
and day. If mildew shows signs of spreading 
on the surface of the leaves, dust, with sul¬ 
phur at once. 

NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Source d’Or:—' Twenty 
years ago 1 grew this (I do now), and I re¬ 
member that it was prized very much in those 
clave as a decorative sort, and for the value of 
its colour—an old gedd. It carries its foliage 
well, right on to blooming time, and has the 
advantage of being a mid-season bloomer, 
and can even be had late. A friend of mine 
who grows it for cutting, plants many out in 
the open ground, and then, towards the end 
of September, lifts them, and takes them 
under glass to finish, splitting up the clumps 
in spring, and setting them out in a well- 
manured border. There are several varieties 
similar in colour, but they do not quite come 
up to this old sort; and though it can never 
be regarded with any degree of pride by those 
who grow’ mainly for size, I think its colour 
and habit are such as to make it most useful 
to those w'ho look at the value of a plant front 
other standpoints than mere size of blossoms. 
—WOODBASTWICK. 

New early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 

—The flowering season of the early Chrysan¬ 
themums may now’ be said to have com¬ 
menced, and there are indications that these 
plants are being cultivated more extensively 
than ever. For some weeks past market- 
growers have been sending large consignment* 
of really first-class Chrysanthemums to 
market, and, owing to the mildness of the 
climate at this season, they have had to com¬ 
pete with the hardy flowers, of which there 
are still so many. Only the brightest and 
best coloured Chrysanthemums have been 
really appreciated. For this reason raisers 
of new early-flowering Chrysanthemums will 
have to persevere in the direction of intro¬ 
ducing really first-rate sorts. At the first 
meeting this season of the floral committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, on 
Monday, 16th inst., there were a few good 
new Japanese kinds set up for adjudication, 
and each of a bright and pleasing colour. 
Wells’ Scarlet, the beautiful bright chestnut- 
crimson Japanese, well merited the first-class 
certificate then awarded to it. A similar 
award was made to J. J. Hart and Carme¬ 
lite, two excellent yellow Japanese kinds. 
The former is a useful market sort, and does 
well when disbudded, and the latter is a 
capital border plant of fine, dwarf, branch¬ 
ing habit. These plants attain a height of 
about 2 feet.—C. A. H. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Im¬ 
proved Mass*.— Although this fine early- 
flowering Japanese Chrysanthemum has been 
in cultivation for several years, its excellent 
quality is known only to a few. Wo think it 
was a great mistake to give the plant the 
name it now’ bears. The variety under 
notice, one of the very best of the early- 
flowering Japanese Chrysanthemums, is a 
plant of the easiest possible culture, and 
lx*ars very fine, handsome blooms, each 
borne on a long, erect footstalk. This result 
is obtained without any disbudding. The 
plant is just now in very fine form, and is 
ivnresented bv a splendid mass of rosy-mauve 
blossoms of high quality. The plant attains 
a height of about feet, and possesses a 
capital constitution. For late September 
work the plant is valuable, and as a market 
variety for that period should be a very pay¬ 
ing one.- E. G. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWER (CAM¬ 
PANULA PYRAMIDAL1S). 

This handsome species stands out still as 
one of the very finest of its race in every 
respect, being an easy plant to grow, a most 
prolific flowerer, and a very showy one when 
in bloom, lasting also for a length of time 
in that state when well managed. Asa cool 
greenhouse or conservatory plant, its beau 
ties are brought out in their best character, 
as may be seen from our illustration, taken in 
the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin during the j 
third week in August of this year, and ns I 


I the seed-pods are not allowed to swell. 
There are various modes of 

Culture that can be adopted. If plants 
of large size bo wanted, then it is advisable 
to sow the seed in August in a cold frame, 
and winter the plants afterwards in 3-inch 
pots, these being potted about the following 
March into one or two sizes larger, according 
to their vigour. Early in the summer another 
shift should be given them, and early in Sep¬ 
tember the final or flowering shift, which, in 
the case of strong plants, will be 10-inch or 
12-inch pots. These sizes arc quite large 
enough for wintering tin* plants in in cold 
frames; larger would he cumbrous. These 



The Chimney Bellflower (Campanula pyramidalis) at the Botanic Cardens, Glasnevin. 


such it can be recommended for extended 
cultivation even in these days, when other 
attractions arc much more numerous than of 
yore. For quite cool houses of any aspect 
the Chimney Bellflower can be strongly re¬ 
commended as a most useful flowering plant, 
coming into bloom about the middle of July, 
and lasting until the end of September. We 
have had the same plants good for this period 
by continuously picking off the seed-pods. 
Unless this is followed up, the later flowers 
will not develop, as all strength seems 
directed towards the swelling of the seed- 
vessels. At the base of the stalk of each 
flower, others in the embryo stage may be 
noted, and these will be repeatedly repro¬ 
duced until the plant is finally exhausted if 
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plants will be fit for standing out-of-doors 
bv the middle of March with a little shelter, it 
being a good plan to plunge them straight 
away in cinder-ashes up to the rims. This, 
in fact, is the best way to winter them in 
the frames, so as to protect the pots from 
breakage by frost. Another plan is to sow in 
February in a gentle warmth, gradually har¬ 
dening off, until cold-frame treatment will 
suffice when well established after pricking 
off. These plants should not be stood out- 
of-doors fully exposed until established in 
4-1 inch pots, and then it will be better to 
plunge them, so as to avoid any undue 
amount of watering. These plants, if well 
cared for, w ill take two shifts before the fol¬ 
lowing winter. In any case, a late shift 


should not be given, otherwise the plants 
will not have time to re-establish themselves 
before winter. It is better to give the final 
shift in the autumn, but if room for storing 
in cold-frames be limited, then the final shift 
may be given when the plants arc stood out¬ 
side in the spring. From the time of seed¬ 
raising onwards, avoid overcrowding, prick¬ 
ing the seedlings off for the first time, as in 
the case of Celery, quite early and into shal¬ 
low boxes. Firm potting is very essential, 
it being productive of a sturdier and more 
compact grow th. The chief factor as regards 
soil is good loam, road-scrapings being a good 
addition thereto in lieu of sand. A free use 
of manure in the soil is not advisable, a small 
amount of well-decomposed leaf-mould or of 
spent Mushroom manure would be ample. 
Later on, when the spikes are advancing, 
an occasional application of artificial stimu¬ 
lant or of liquid farmyard manure will greatly 
benefit the plants. In no case, however, 
should excessive watering be indulged in ; it 
must rather be guarded against, as pre¬ 
judicial to the plants, more particularly w'hen 
coming into flower. If this point in their 
culture be not attended to, the plants will 
be denuded of leaves at the base, thus looking 
lean and meagre. The best method of sup¬ 
port, which can scarcely be dispensed with, 
is slender Bamboo sticks painted green. By 
the use of these in a moderate manner, there 
will bo nothing unsightly. It will be well, 
however, to do the staking at twice ; first as 
supports in a temporary manner during 
growth, otherwise the shoots, bv reason of 
their very rapid development, wifi split away 
at the base, and, secondly, just prior to the 
first flowers opening. 

Having secured a specially good strain of 
seedlings by selection, it is well to stand 
aside the best of these for seeding, only al¬ 
lowing the finer flowers to produce seed. If 
it is desirable to propagate particular varie¬ 
ties by themselves, it can easily be accom¬ 
plished by the roots, as in the case of Sea- 
kale by sets. This mode of increase should 
be attended to as soon as the plants go out 
of flower, making the sets as in the case of 
Seakale, they being smaller, of course. These 
should be covered with silver sand for a few 
days to stop any bleeding, and then they can 
be pricked off into boxes and put into cold 
frames. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Asparagus Sprengeri- Kindly tell me the 
minimum temperature at which Asparagun Sprengeri. 
A. capensi.s, ami Smilax can be successfully grown? 
Can any of the three be safely left during the winter 
in a glasshouse, facing south, with very thick walls, 
but with no artificial heat?— Canterbury. 

[Given a mild winter, the plants named may 
pass through that season in a fairly satisfac¬ 
tory manner under the conditions named, 
but to winter them with confidence they need 
what is usually regarded as a greenhouse 
temperature—that is to say, they must be 
kept in a structure with a minimum of 
45 degs., and a maximum of 60 degs., or 
thereabouts.] 

Stove flowering plants for succession.—I 

shall feel obliged ir you could give me names of 
stove flowering plants for a succession throughout 
the year? 1 have a new house, 10 feet by 9 feet, 
with J-.span roof, height 11 feet. As I have to heat 
other houses from same boiler, the heat is not very 
plentiful for stove, hence the very tender varieties, 
I am afraid, would not succeed.—I xqiirer. 

[It is a difficult matter to specify the time 
at which any particular plant may be had in 
bloom, but the usuaL flowering period of 
those given below covers the entire year. For 
late autumn and early winter we have Aphe- 
landros, Centropogon Lucyanus, Serieo- 
graphis Ghiesbreghti, Jacobin ia chrysoste- 
phana, Euphorbia jacquinioeflora, Poinsettia 
pulcherrima, Ruellia macrantha, Eranthe- 
mum nervosum (pulchellum), Daedalacanthus 
macrophyllus, Epiphyllums of sorts. For 
spring and summer: Anthurium Scherzeri- 
anuin and varieties, with Anthurium Andre- 
anum, Amaryllis (Hippeastrums) of sorts, 
Aphelandras, Begonias of sorts, Clerodendron 
fallax, Clerodendron fragrans flore-pleno 
Crossandra undulrofolia. Cyrtodeira (Episcia) 
fulgida, Eucharis amazonica, Franciscea 
ealycina, Gardenia florida, Hoya bella, Hoya 
earnosa, Jasminum gracillimum, Scutellaria 
Mocciniana, Rondeletia speciosa, Thyrsa- 
canthus rutilans, Vinca alba, Vinca rosea. 
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Late summer and early autumn : iEschynan- 
thus Lobbianus, Ixoras of sorts, Justieia 
earnea and Justieia speeiosa, Plumbago eoe- 
einea and Plumbago rosea. Pent as earnea, 
and different Gesneras. Of climbers may be 
named : Allanmnda grandiflnra, Aristoloehia 
elegans. Bougainvillea Sanderiana, CLroden- 
dron Balfouri, Dipladenia boliviensis, Dipla- 
denia Brearleyana, and Stephanotis flori- 
bunda.] 

Keeping Pelargoniums.-I have some Pelar¬ 
gonium plants 1 shouhl like to keep through the 
winter. 1 have been told this can he done in a eool, 
dry rellar. Will you plea-o tell me if it is possible 
with only a frame or warm window to start them 
growing again next spring.' Should they he planted 
in pots or boxes to keep, or taken out of the earth.'- 
M. li. 

[Pelargoniums may be kept through the 
winter in a dwelling-house, especially if there 
is a warm window available, or they may be 
wintered in a eool, dry cellar with a certain 
amount of .success. A great help is to give 
them as much daylight as possible, hence, 
even if in a cellar, it is a considerable ad¬ 
vantage to stand them outside occasionally 
during mild weather. You dr) not say 
whether the plants concerning which you in¬ 
quire are established in pots or planted in 
the open ground. If in pots, the better wav 
is to allow them to remain therein, hut if in 
the ground the plants must he lifted before 
they are injured by the autumnal frosts. A 
fine day, when the leaves are dry, should be 
chosen for this, the plants being laid out in 
a shed or some available plac e. Then most 
of the leaves may he cut off, and any 
straggling shoots shortened back, the very 
long roots being also served in the same way. 
Iu cutting off the leave's, do not separate 
them too closely to the main stem, otherwise 
the bark may be possibly injured, and thus 
form a likely spot for decay to set in. Boxes 
about 6 inches deep are very suitable for the 
reception of these Pelargoniums, which 
should be put in moderately thick, but not 
overcrowded. The soil should be fairly fine 
and dry, and worked well in among the roots. 
After a few days the remaining leaves will 
turn yellow and drop, while the stalks of the 
leaves that have been cut off will also fall. 
During the winter hut little water will be 
needed, and, as above? mentioned, the more 
air and light they can have so much the 
better.] 

Growing Begonias -Would you kindly give* me 
mute* hints on Begonia culture* —to get good, clean, 
well-flowered plants lor showing in September? Is 
much tire-heat needed, and when should they he 
started, and when repotted?—I’KMiSt \. 

[In a general way. Tuberous-rooted Be¬ 
gonias require the temperature of an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse—that is to sav. when they 
are dormant during the winter the thermo¬ 
meter may range from 40 degs. to f>f> d.*gs. 
At that time the soil in the pots may he kept 
quite dry, or if the tuber) are taken out, as 
is sometimes done, and laid thickly together 
into boxes of soil, care must he taken that 
they are quite free from drip. By March 
the soil may be occasionally damped, and 
signs will soon be seen of the young shoots 
pushing from the centre of the tuber. AY hen 
this happens the tubers should he potted 
singly, using a compost made up of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal 
dash of sand. They will then just need the 
temperature of an ordinary greenhouse, in 
which, n-s a rule, fire heat is dispensed with 
from about Mny till October. The time for 
repotting will, of course*, d.*pend upon the 
condition of the plants, as no particular rate 
of progress can b.* assured. Pots 4 inches in 
diameter are very suitable for the first pot¬ 
ting, and care must be taken that the roots 
are not allowed to get pot bound before the 
plants are shifted. For this shift into the 
flowering size the; pots may be 6 inches, 
7 inches, or. in special oases, 8 inches in 
diameter. As the plants are required to he 
at their best, in September, they must not he 
allowed to seed, and the vigour of the plants 
must he kept up by occasional doses of liquid- 
manure.] 

Apapanthus for tub. -How many plants .-Imnld 
be placed together to till large plant tub? What 
would be about the height they would reach the 
Jlr-t year of plant iug? — Am ctpi k. 

[The term, “large tub,” is rather vague, 
and we could answer the question in a more 
satisfactory rnnnncr if its diameter and 
depth were given. The size of the plants 
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available is, of course, also an important 
item. Given a tub 14 inches to 16 inches in 
diameter, three good strong plants, even if 
they have but single crowns, may be 
arranged triangular fashion towards the 
centre of the tub, and will soon attain an 
effective size. The height obtained the first 
season will, of course, depend upon the vigour 
of the plants, but in a general way it may be 
given at about 18 inches from the surface of 
the soil. This refers to leafage, for, of 
course, if the plants flower they will push up 
a stein from 2 feet to 4 feet high. In putting 
the plants into the tub, it should be borne in 
mind that the less they are afterwards dis¬ 
turbed at the roots so much the better. For 
this reason, the. tub, or tubs, must he effectu¬ 
ally drained, and the soil employed of a last¬ 
ing nature. Two parts of good turfv loam 
to one part made up of leaf-mould and sand, 
will form a suitable compost. If the loam 
is of a very heavy nature, an additional 
amount of leaf-mould and sand will be help¬ 
ful. As the pots get full of roots, a little 
w*eak manure and soot-water, mixed, will, if 
applied about once a fortnight, be of great 
assistance to the plants.] 

Lifting standard Fuchsias —I have some large 
standard Fuchsias, some of them 0 feet high. They 
arc all in pots Mink ill the gulden. I would be glad 
to know* when they are taken up, if they ought to lie 
repotted or left until the spring? If the latter, in 
what month should it be done, or need they he re¬ 
potted at all? —S. S. 

[When the Fuchsias are lifted in the autumn 
they must not be repotted, and throughout 
the winter the soil should be kept moderately 
dry. Then, early in March, the plants must 
be gone over, and any pruning that is neces¬ 
sary in the way of shortening bac-k straggling 
shoots may then be done. After this, if the 
roots are kept somewhat moistcr, and the 
plants occasionally syringed, young shoots 
will then be freely pushed out. When these 
shoots are about \ inch long is the best time 
to repot the plants, a suitable compost being 
one-half or two-thirds of turfy loam, accord¬ 
ing to its consistency, the remaining portion 
being made up of leaf-mould and sand. The 
roots will quickly take possession of the new 
soil, and, as a result, the tops will grow 
freely. In the course of the season, as the 
pots get full of roots, an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure will be very helpful, ns the 
strain of flowering is at that time consider¬ 
able. With regard to the annual repotting 
of these large Fuchsias, it must be borne in 
mind that during a season’s blooming the 
soil becomes exhausted, and, though the 
vigour may he kept up by stimulating 
manures, the better way, generally speaking, 
will be to repot them each spring.] 

Campanula isophylla alba.-I have several 
white and blue hanging Campanulas in pots in small 
greenhouse, indicated, except to keep out frost. 
They seem overcrowded, and are only now showing 
liloom (of course, this has been a ve ry had season). 
How can I best improve them —by dividing or by 
striking cuttings? When should it be done? I see 
lovely plants, cascades of bloom, in some of the cot¬ 
tage windows. The greenhouse is a very sunny one. 
hut. I can stand them on the edge of the stage facing 
north. 1 should like to have one or more line plants 
by m Xt Sept nibi r. —CFl.OSH. 

[As the season is now so far advanced, you 
can do nothing towards stimulating your 
Campanulas until another year. It is more 
than probable that they are suffering from 
starvation, set up bv the overcrowded state 
of the pots, and. this being so, they should, 
about the end of February or early in March, 
he turned out of the pots and divided. Each 
plant should, when divided, yield three or 
four. The soil used mav consist of loam, 
leaf mould, and sand. After potting, the ob 
ject should he to encourage good free grow th, 
hut no stimulants will he required till the 
pots are well furnished with roots. When 
this stage is reached, a dose about once a 
fortnight of weak liquid-manure and soot- 
water, mixed, or anv of the concentrated 
manures now so popular, will prove of great 
assistance.] 

Geranium cuttings (Fritz ).—A good cut¬ 
ting should be not le>« than 4 inches in 
length, and of moderately firm growth. The 
tops of plants that have flowered, will, when 
not too sappy, make capital cuttings if cut off 
just below a leaf joint—that is, where the 
leaf stalk joins the main stem. In a cutting 
of 4 inches or f> inches in length, it may be 
necessary to remove two of the lower leaves, 


and these may be broken or cut away close to 
the main stem. Cut the stem clean across 
immediately below the joint, and it is then 
ready for inserting in candy soil. If the 
cuttings are not made to a joint, they fre¬ 
quently turn black and decay. The pots 
must be well drained for the cuttings, and 
the soil made very sandy and pressed firmly 
about the cuttings. Six cuttings in a 5-ine'ii 
pot are a good number. When the cutting^ 
are inserted, the soil should be rather dry, 
and no water he given for three days. It is 
important that the cutting pots he* stood in 
an airy place. An open stage in a green¬ 
house will do, or placed in an open place in 
full sun out-of-doors. On no account must 
the cuttings be placed in a close, moist frame 
or in a heated greenhouse, or they may rot 
off wholesale. After three days give a good 
watering, and give no more for a week or 
ten days. At the end of that time the cut¬ 
tings should bo rooted, or nearly so. It is 
quite possible the cuttings will flag at first, 
but do not let this frighten you into giving 
them water. In future, sign each question 
separately.—E. J. 

Climber for lean-to house in a town.-I have 
a mid lenn-to house in a town garden, of whieli I 
enclose a plan, and should be glad to know of the Pest 
climber or creeper to grow in order to clothe the 
hack wall, and the best position to plant it in-Ilosc 
preferred? Have tried a yellow climbing Hose, but it 
failed. The house gets all the morning sun and up 
to about mid-day, but after that only the front shelf 
gets it, the high wall shutting off the afternoon win. 
Also please state best time to plant and soil?— 
Cum iu;k. 

[Under the prevailing conditions, we do not 
think that you will succeed with any climb¬ 
ing Rose, and should advise a plant of the 
blue-flowered Passion-flower (Passiflora 
eoerulea), or its white-flowered variety, Con¬ 
stance Elliott. Either of those should grow' 
well and flower in a satisfactory manner. 
The best place for planting it, appears, to us, 
to be in the middje of the hack wall, so that 
the branches can be trained on either side. 
For its reception a hole should be taken out 
2 feet across and 3 feet deep. Then, in the 
bottom of the hole, put broken pots and 
brick rubble to the depth of a foot for drain¬ 
age, and over that place a layer of turves, 
with the Grass side downwards. The hole 
should then be filled with prepared soil—say, 
two purts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, 
and a good sprinkling of sand. This must be 
pressed down moderately firm, and the Pas¬ 
sion-flower planted therein. The best time to 
plant is in the spring, but the place may b * 
prepared at any time during the winter. It 
is very necessary that the plant selected be a 
young, well-rooted, and vigorous one.] 
Eoheverlas during the winter.- Some¬ 
times those who grow Echeverias winter them 
in their greenhouse, only to find out before 
very long that they are becoming weak and 
“flabby.” This is not in the Last surpris¬ 
ing. for Echeverias do not require heat so 
much as shelter from frost and damp. It is, 
therefore, a good plan to treat them on 
hardier lines, and for some years I found out 
that if a number were boxed (shallow boxes 
only needed), and kept in a cold-frame I have 
under a wall on the south side of the garden, 
only throwing mats on the frame on frosty 
nights, this was all they required. I pull off 
all the small ones in the autumn, and plant 
these in a box, and, beyond watering them 
once, they receive no more water until 
spring, and, being thus kept dry, few are lost. 
—Townsman. 

Bulbs In hanging baskets.— Baskets of 
flowering plants that have ceased to be of 
service may be turned to good account, if they 
are emptied of the old soil, refilled, and 
planted with bulbs. This is better than allow¬ 
ing them to remain idle in the winter and 
spring. If possible, they should have a coat¬ 
ing of fresh green Moss before the soil is 
placed therein, and the latter firmly pressed. 
After being watered and allowed to settle, 
bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Grape Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Seillas, like sibiricn, and Chiono- 
doxas, should be studded all round ; then 
the baskets ought to be stood in a eool, dark 
place, away from frost, for several weeks be¬ 
fore they are put into heat. Such baskets 
are very pretty, and the display is over in 
lime to refill them with summer tenants.— 
Townsman. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FINE FOLIAGED PLANTS IN AN 
IRISH GARDEN. 

In the warmer portions of these islands the 
landscape effect can be rendered charming by 
the employment of the nobler fine-foliaged 


ture, and the great leaves, reflected on the 
still surface of a lake, are very beautiful. 
The young foliage is sometimes injured by 
the late spring frosts, but if the old leaves 
are cut when they wither, and are allowed to 
lie on and cover the crowns, the immature 
foliage is rarely damaged. On the right of 
the illustration is a towering clump of Cordy- 
I line australis, usually known as Dracaena 


headed specimen, on a stem some 10 feet in 
height, will often carry a dozen flower-spikes, 
which, when in full bloom, have a remarkably 
handsome appearance. Two other species of 
this family are also well worthy of*culture, 
these l>eing C. Banksi, of dwarfor growth 
than C. australis, with leaves 4 inches in 
width, which arch gracefully, and flower- 
spikes less densely branched. There is a 



View in the gardens at Narrow Water Castle, Co Down, Ireland. 


f dants, which are natives of semi-tropical 
ands, os will be seen from the accompanying 
illustration. In the centre of the picture 
may be observed % large group of the South 
American Gunnera manicata, without doubt 
the noblest of our fine-foliaged plants. Its 
giant leaves often measure 10 feet across, and 
such a colony as this, over 30 feet in dia¬ 
meter, is an impressive object. It is gener¬ 
ally seen at its best when growing by the 
water-side, as its enjoy abundant mois- 
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j australis, which is grown in quantity in the 
, south of England and Ireland. Its sword- 
like leaves give it a distinct appearance, and 
' it presents a particularly charming picture 
in the summer, wdien carrying its great, 
j branching heads of inflorescence. These, 
which are composed of countless small white 
| flowers, are often 3 feet in length and 2 feet 
j through, and, being sweetly perfumed, are 
haunted throughout the sunny hours by bees 
and insects innumerable. A large, many- 


variety, C. B. erythrorachis, with red mid¬ 
ribs to the leaves. C. indivisa is a splendid 
foliage plant, with grey-green leaves 5 inches 
in width, having a ruddy midrib, and often 
reaching a length of 5 feet. This has only 
I once flowered in this country, having bloomed 
in the Isles of Scilly about twenty years ago, 
but its value lies in its foliage, and not in its 
somewhat unattractive inflorescence. 

S. W. FlTZHEItBERT. 
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PLANTING DAFFODILS. 


SWEET PEAS. 


The drier the ground when bulbs are planted 
the better. They should be in their place 
before trie first* soaking rain of autumn 
comes ; a wet bed is very bad for them be¬ 
fore they begin to grow. Those who are 
obliged to plant them when the soil is wet 
had better take round a barrowful of dry soil 
and surround the bulbs with it in planting. 
Anything is better than laying bulbs in mud ; 
otherwise I am doubtful about the good cf 
putting coarse sand round Daffodils, as often 
recommended ; it is very good for many kinds 
of bulbs, but I am inclined to think that 
some of the genus Narcissus dislike it. Daf¬ 
fodils should be ready to grow when the soil 
becomes wet and while it is still warm. They 
require to make good long roots during Sep¬ 
tember and October, and then the less growth 
they make till February the better for them. 
Few people will take the trouble to make 
any special difference in the soil where they 
are planting them, and it is hardly worth 
while to do so. Daffodils are said to like 
loam, and so they do. Soil which contains a 
large proportion of clay, but readily breaks 
up small when dug, is better for them than 
peat, or that which contains much vegetable 
mould; but it is less troublesome and as 
likely to lead to success to trust to the good¬ 
ness of the ordinary soil of the garden. Nar¬ 
cissus poetieus and its hybrids like a stronger 
soil than the Trumpet Daffodils, and of these 
the white flowered Trumpets are more im¬ 
patient of stagnant wet than the others ; but 
it is a mistake to think that the tribe do best 
in very rich soil, and to plant them in 
manured soil often causes them to die out in 
two or three years. What I say about soil 
does not refer to bulbs grown in pots which 
are for one season’s flowering ; for them it 
cannot well be too rich. 

If the soil of the border in which the bulbs 
are planted is very fertile, the flowers will 
generally be fine for the first season ; after 
that there is a tendency to multiply too 
rapidly ; the main bulb breaks up into slender 
divisions which crowd one another too much 
for healthy development, and often many bul¬ 
bils in addition are formed round the base of 
the old bulb, the competition for food in one 
spot of soiL becomes too great, and the whole 
mass soon dies of starvation. In other cases, 
especially where the soil holds wet, the foun¬ 
dations are laid of a very destructive disease, 
called basal-rot, in which the bulb, after 
lingoring for one or two seasons, gradually 
dies of a kind of dropsy. Where a tendency 
to rapid multiplication prevails, I advise gar- 
doners to try deep planting- say. 8 inches 
instead of the regulation 4 inches—but those 
who wish to obtain a large stock of any choice 1 
kind, and prefer shallow planting, should dig 
up the bulbs early in every summer, and after 
allowing them to dry thoroughly, separate 
and replant them, giving growing room to 
each. It is not to be expected that those who 
have a large mixed garden can replant their 
whole stock of Daffodils every season, but for 
delicate and choice kinds this treatment will 
be found most successful, especially in rich 
and retentive soils. 1 do not believe that 
any soil which is naturally good for Daffodils 
ever becomes bulb-sick—that is to say, con¬ 
ducive to disease or decay from being long 
under the same croy. We find that these 
plants grow thickly and flower luxuriantly 
for many years together in the same spot in 
orchards and meadows, and I have often 
seen flourishing clumps in flower borders 
which have grown there beyond the recollec¬ 
tion of the owner. In these cases their in¬ 
crease is slow'. Where they multiply fast, 
the effects of neglect or of ft wet and cold 
summer will often last for two or three sea¬ 
sons, in spite of transplanting, and when re¬ 
plant'd bulbs continue to look unhealthy, the 
soil is often blamed without cause. 

One more hint, and I have done. When n 
spot is dug for planting Daffodils, the soil 
beneath them should not be left too loose, 
but pressed together, so as to be moderately 
firm, otherwise the roots cannot get a steady 
hold, and the flowering is less strong. The 
soil may be filled in above as lightly as you 
please, and should never be allowed to become 
caked. D. 
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We give below a list issued by the National 
Sweet Pea Society of too much alike varieties 
of Sweet Peas, as also a list of the best in 
the various colours. We are very glad that 
this has been done, as there are so many 
sorts too near alike, and growers are very 
often deceived when they buy two varieties 
under different names only to find that when 
they come into bloom they are identical or 
so closely resemble each other that both 
are not wanted. 

The following varieties are too much alike, 
and the first name in each bracketed set 
should, in future, stand for the rest : 


/ Etta Dike 
t While Spencer 
Queen Alexandra 
Scarlet Hem 
filer Majesty 
I Splendour 
I Lord Rosebery 
\ Cyril Bread more 

f Mrs. Collier 
I Mrs. Felton 
- Dora Cowper 
Ceres 

'.Yellow Dorothy EekLrd 

Captain of the Blues 
Bolton’s Blue 
Lady tinsel Hamilton 
Countess of Radnor 
New Countess 
. l’rincess May 

/ Duke of Sutherland 
\ Monarch 


f Black Knight 
Stanley 
[Boreatlon 

I John Injrman 
| George Herbert 
| K. J. Castle 
; Rosy Morn 
! Rosie Sydenham 
I Mrs. W. King 
f Phyllis llnwin 

/ Modesty 

\ Duchess of Sutherland 
( Sensation 

1. Countess of Aberdeen 

Princess Victoria' 

Pink Clem 

Countess of Spencer 
Paradise 
- Enchantress 
I Olive Bolton 
yCodsall Rose 

f Corneous 
[ Miss B Whiley 
[Mildred Ward 


f Lottie E«kford 
[ Maid of Honour 
V Ivy Miller 

/ Flora Norton I J Countefs of Lathom 

| Miss Philbrick i Coral (Jem 

• Dobbie’s Princess Victoria is meant, not the old vaiiety 
of this name, which is ceriee with carmine standards. 


Classification. 

The committee recommends the following 
as the best in their colours: — 


White: Dorothy Eekford and Norah Unwin. 

Crimson and scarlet: King Edward and Queen Alex¬ 
andra. 

Rose and carmine : John Ingtnan. 

Yellow and buff: Mrs. Collier. 

Blue: Lord Nelson nnd Romolo Piazzani. 

Blush : Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes. 

Cense : Coccinea. 

Pink : Countess Spencpr. 

Orange shades : Helen Lewis and Henry Eekfor.l 
La render : Lady Grisel Hamilton and Frank Dolby. 
Violet and purple : Duke of Westminster. 

Magenta : George Cordon and Captivation. 

Picotee edged: Dainty. 

Fancy: Sybil Eekford. 

Mauve : Mrs. Walter Wright. 

Maroon and bronze : Black Knight, 

Strijwd aiul flaked (red and rose): Jessie Cuthbertson. 
Striped and flaked (jmrjdeani. blue): Sutton’s Marbled 
Blue. 

Bicolor: Jeannie Cordon. 

Marbled: Helen Pierce. 


Excluded Varieties. 

With ft view to establishing ft basis for the 
elimination of old and inferior varieties, the 
general committee has, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the floral committee, decided to ex¬ 
clude the following varieties from the 
society’s trials in future: — 


Sensation 

Duchess of Sutherland 
Katherine Tracey 
Lord Kenyon 
Colonist 

l>ady Skelmersda’e 
Lovely 

Mrs. Knights Smith 
Queen Victoria 
Salopian 
Mars 

Lady Penzance 

Countess of Aberdeen 

Her Majesty 

Mrs. Dugdnle 

Cyril Breadmore 

Prirna Donna 

Mrs. Gladstone 

Mrs. Eekford 

I.ady M. OrmefcbyGorc 

Firefly 

Dorothv Tennant 
Lady Nina Balfour 
Golden Ga‘e 
Admiration 
('ountess Cadogan 
Shahzada 
Monarch 
Calypso 
Chancellor 


Lady Mary Currie 
J Lottie Hutchins 
, Venus 

1 Mrs. II. K. Barnes 
Blanche Ferry 
Grey Fiiar 
Princess of Wales 
i Sadie Burpee 
Mrs. San key 
Primrose 

Countess of Radnor 
Duchess of York 
Emily Eekford 
Waverley 
Boreatton 
Fashion 

Countess of Powis 
Oriental 
Gorgeous 
Oracie Greenwood 
Marchioness of Cholmon- 
deley 

Stella Mor^c 

Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain 
Pink Friar 
Blanche Burpee 
Emily Henderson 
Queen of England 
The Invincible Varieties 


Plants for carpet - I would be glad if you would 
give me the names of some plants that may be 
used for carpeting beds in which dwarf Roses arc 
grown, ami which will give flowers and foliage in 


succession throughout the year? I have already 
planted Violas, alpine Phlox, and Campanulas: and 
do not wish lor Aubrietias, Arabia, or Alyssum. I 
would be very glad of the names of any other than 
these.—T yro. 

[If you desire a permanent subject, we 
know of no plant so well suited as Saxifraga 
muscoides atropurpurea or S. Guildford 
seedling. You might, of course, carpet the 
beds with Anemone blanda, A. fulgens, or A. 
coronaria, alL of which flower in advance of 
the Roses. And for a later display the Saxi¬ 
frages would do quite well, or a sowing of 
Mignonette. It is highly probable the 
Anemones and Saxifrages would prove the 
more suitable, and both are readily trans¬ 
planted after flowering is over, if required. 
You might freely plant Anemone blanda in 
autumn and thinly carpet the bed with the 
Saxifrage, so that the first named could grew 
through.] 

Making Carnation layers (Fritz ).—The 
“layer” is made of the shoots or “grace ” 
which are produced after flowering. In the 
border Carnation these shoots lie close upon 
the ground, and are several inches long. The 
shoot intended to be layered should have 
the lower leaves all cleaned off in readiness, 
taking care that the shoot be not torn from 
the main stem. When all is ready, take a 
sharp knife, place the edge of the blade im¬ 
mediately below a joint, on the under-side 
of the stem, and out into the stem, so that 
the knife-blade goes half way through the 
stem, at the same time extending the cut in 
an upward direction till the next joint on 
the stem is cut through. When this is done, 
withdraw the knife, open out the nib or 
tongue where the knife first entered the 
stem, and peg the shoot into sandy soil. You 
should first practise with some pieces of no 
value. It. is rather late for layering Car¬ 
nations now. 

Romneya Coulteri in Co. Wicklow, Ire¬ 
land.— Gardening Illustrated for Sep¬ 
tember 7th contains an illustration of a grand 
specimen of that choice shrub, Helichrysum 
rosmarinifolium. Blooming as it does during 
the month of June, it always meets with a 
large number of admirers. In the month of 
July we have Romneya Coulteri, another 
grand flowering shrub, of equal, if not su¬ 
perior, merit. A specimen under my care is 
12 feet high and 9 feet across. It is growing 
against a south wall in company with Peach- 
trees, where both live and thrive in perfect 
harmony. For some years this plant has 
done well, but oh the whole it was not en¬ 
tirely satisfactory, for the simple reason that 
the flowers were not sufficiently strewn over 
the very large amount of foliage made by the 
plant during a season’s growth. In the 
middle of November, 1906, 1 cut it back to 
the wall, and took out a great deal of weak 
and worthless wood, with the happiest result. 
The plant carried hundreds of blooms, which 
start from the base of the plant, continuing 
up to the extreme points of the shoots.— 
Thomas Fleming. 

[With the above note we received a photo¬ 
graph, showing a specimen growing naturally, 
and wreathed in bloom. Unfortunately the 
photo was too much reduced to show clearly 
the beauty of such a handsome plant. —Ed.] 
Crown Anemones.— In the selection of 
bulbs for a spring display, the Crown Anem¬ 
ones are sometimes overlooked ; but those 
who would have conspicuous flowers in their 
gardens next May should bear them in mind 
now that the bulb season i3 close upon us. 
They will do well on any sunny border so 
long as the soil is light, and make nice blos¬ 
soms for cutting for vases, etc.— Townsman. 

Tidying flower-borders.— When October 
has well advanced, it is apparent on all hands 
that a general renovating is desirable. 
Where the bedding-out system has obtained, 
the sooner the plants are lifted and the soil 
turned over, the better. If it is intended 
to plant bulbs, thought should be given as to 
what variety, and the order given accord¬ 
ingly. Some of the spring-flowering subjects 
that' for the past few months have been 
making headway, can now be removed to 
their final quarters; we instance Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots. and Canterbury Bells. 
Among herbaceous subjects there are many 
that should receive attention. Old flowering 
stems of the earlier Ktarworts, Campanulas, 
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Helianthuscs, Gypsophila, Hollyhocks, etc., 
should be cut away, the stakes removed and 
tied up, and a general tidiness effected. The 
borders may now* b.e forked over, and some 
of the plants, at any rate, will doubtless need 
dividing, and, should the weather continue 
mild, this work may be got in hand. There 
is nothing gained in allowing all the old mate¬ 
rial to remain, which is apt to make a place 
more like a wilderness than a garden.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 


ARTEMISIA LACTIFLORA. 

The Artemisias, as a family, are not particu¬ 
larly handsome plants, including such com¬ 
mon things as A. Absinthium (Wormwood), 
A. Abrotanum (Southernwood), and A. vul¬ 
garis (Mugwort). The subject of this note is, 
however, well worthy of culture in every gar¬ 
den, being an extremely handsome plant. It 
was discovered by Dr. Henry, in the Pio- 


tana, the hardiest and one of the most use¬ 
ful, with creeping, prostrate stems and 
yellow f flowers ; A. Mutellina, an alpine 
plant growing at an elevation of 7,000 feet, 
with grey, downy foliage that is ornamental 
through the whole year, its variety, A. 
Baumgartcni, has more elegant leafago; A. 
glacialis, a high alpine, not exceeding an 
inch in height, with golden-yellow flowers ; 
A. nana, another high alpine of dwarf growth, 
with silvery leaves and yellow flowers; A. 
vallesiaea, a distinct species with almost 
snow-white foliage ; A. Villarsii, very similar 
to the last-named, but with longer leaveo ; 

I A. spicata. G inches in height, its foliag* 
covered with fine, silky hairs, and succeeding 
in a cool, moist spot, whereas the other 
species delight in the dried and sunniest 
position available. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


Creepers on walls. —III October many of 


Artemisia lactiflora. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, Kingswear, S. Devon. 


vines of Hupeh, in China, and is said to 
grow in very moist places, generally on the 
margins of streams, where it is stated to 
attain a height of from 6 feet to 7 feet. That 
moisture is, however, not indispensable to its 
culture is proved bv the example shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which, planted 
in the autumn of 190o, in very dry, hot soil, 
experienced seven months of drought during 
the spring and summer of 1906, during the 
whole of which time it never received a drop 
of water, yet it grew into a handsome plant 
4 feet 6 inches in height, being, as will be 
seen, very attractive in appearancp, with 
much of the character of the best Spiraeas. 
It was at its best in the month of August. 
The dwarfer Artemisias do well in poor and 
dry soil in the rock garden. They are ren¬ 
dered attractive by their silvery foliage, often 
covered with silky, glistening hairs. They 
are of the easiest possible culture, and as 
readily grown as Arabia and Aubrietia. 
Among the best are jl^ nitida or pf deni on- 
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the creepers on walls and fences begin to 
have a tawdry and faded look about them, 
and, though the time for thoroughly pruning 
is not yet, in the case of some, like the Vir 
ginian Creeper, some of the more robust 
shoots can be shortened, and the remainder 
tied up, and the walls made to look decent. 
Now is the time, too, when additions in the 
number of wall-coverings should be made, 
and those newly planted ought to be given 
some root protection should the weather sub¬ 
sequently prove severe. —Townsman. 

Latliyrus White Pearl.— Those who were for¬ 
tunate enough to secure plants of this flue Everlast¬ 
ing Pea when it was distributed a year or two since, 
have every reason to be pleased with it. There is 
no doubt about its superiority over the ordinary 
form of the white-flowered perennial Pea. I have 
the two kinds growing side by side, and the pure- 
white flowers of Pearl are two to three times the 
size of those of the older form of the flower. For 
cutting they are invaluable, the greater length of 
stem making their arrangement in vases and other 
receptacles very easy, besides making a far more 
effective display.—A. R. H. 


FRUIT. 

ROOT LIFTING. 

As soon as wall fruit-trees arc clear of fruit, 
and the borders in which their roots ramify 
are at liberty, such of the trees as stand in 
need of root lifting should be attended to 
while they still retain their foliage. The 
first and second weeks in October are a good 
time to do this, as the soil yet retains 
a considerable amount of solar warmth ab¬ 
sorbed earlier in the season, and this, coupled 
with the fact of the trees being yet in full 
leaf, serves to stimulate the roots to fresh 
action immediately the lifting is completed, 
so that ere winter sets in the trees are, so 
to speak, well on the way to being re-estab¬ 
lished. Root lifting is serviceable in more 
ways than one. In the first place, when 
practised on the roots of trees which have got 
rather out of hand as a result of their hav¬ 
ing borne but scanty crops during the past 
few seasons, in consequence of spring frosts 
having crippled the blossoms, it gives them 
the needful check, and restores the proper 
balance between root and branch. Unfruit¬ 
ful trees— i.e., such ns have never hitherto 
yielded a good crop of fruit, also young trees 
full of exuberant growth, can be brought into 
subjection if the roots are lifted and the 
strongest, or “ thong’’-like ones v nre shortened 
lmek to within 5 feet or 6 feet of the “ball” 
in the former, and 3 feet to 4 feet in the 
latter. Then, again, there are instances in 
which root lifting and the application of 
fresh compost work wonders witn trees which 
have got into an exhausted or debilitated con¬ 
dition through over-rropping or impoverish¬ 
ment of the border. If carefully carried out. 
and light cropping’insisted on for a season 
or two. trees in the condition indicated will, 
if healthy, quickly respond, and soon become 
rehabilitated again. 

Some little explanation is needed with re¬ 
gard to the term root lifting, for this must 
not be confounded with lifting. In the latter 
case, a tree, with its roots and, generally, a 
ball of soil attached thereto, is raised or 
lifted bodily out of the ground and trans¬ 
ported elsewhere, but with regard to the term 
root lifting, what is meant is to partially lift 
the roots of a tree and in such a manner that 
a ball, varying from 3 feet to 6 feet in width, 
according to the age and size of the tree be¬ 
ing operated on, is left intact, the remainder 
of the roots beyond this being dealt with just 
as circumstances may demand. For instance, 
in the ease of a gross growing tree, all the 
strongest of the roots may with safety he 
cut back to the “ball,” hut he careful to 
reserve all that are of medium size, especially 
when numerous fibrous roots branch from 
them throughout their length. In the case 
of a tree in an exhausted condition, the roots, 
as far as possible, should be saved in their 
entirety, and. when laying them out afresh, 
bring them up as near to the surface as cir¬ 
cumstances permit, so that they feel the in¬ 
fluence of solar heat during the growing sea¬ 
son. The roots in all eases should, ns fast 
as they are liberated from the soil, be pegged 
back on the ball, and then watered and kept 
covered with damp mats. Where young trees 
are concerned, it is just ns well to tunnel 
under the ball before filling in again, and, in 
the case of older trees, if there is the slightest 
suspicion that, there are roots growing in a 
downward direction, do not hesitate to deal 
with them in like manner, as no good result 
! can passibly attend the lifting so long as tap 
j roots are in existence. When laying out the 
roots again, place them in the various levels, 
and not quite horizontally, or so that they 
slightly incline downwards. If it can be 
spared, it is always good policy to place some 
turfy loam about the roots when filling in, as 
this encourages the formation of fibrous 
1 roots. Calcareous matter, in the form of 
l lime rubble, must also be thought of in eases 
I where the soil is deficient of lime, and when 
the soil is poverty stricken, make good the 
deficiency with bone-meal rather than em- 
, plov organic manures. 

Finally, to carry out the lifting satisfac¬ 
torily and in a workman like manner, open 
a trench in semi-circular form, some 8 feet 
to 10 feet distant from the stem of the tree, 
and down to the drainage, or where this 
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should bo. Then, with a four-tined fork, 
liberate the soil from among the roots care¬ 
fully, and work it hack out of the way. Con¬ 
tinue in this wav until a solid hall of the re¬ 
quired dimensions alone remains. Then the 
work of refilling may be started with so soon 
ns the root requirements have had attention. 
When the roots are all covered in, give a 
thorough soaking of water, and allow twelve 
hours to elapse before finishing off, and then 
mulch the surface. The foregoing directions 
are applicable to all kinds of outdoor fruit- 
trees (l'igs excepted) which are in need of 
root lifting, and, if carefully conducted, the 
effect cannot fail to influence both the trees 
and their crops in a beneficial manner in 
future. A. W. 


NOTES ON STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 
The lazy-bed, presumably so termed on 
account of the small amount of labour in¬ 
volved, is practically unknown to the present 
generation of Strawberry growers. This 
method of growing Strawberries consists in 
allowing the runners to extend, thus forming a 
thick bed, the foliage quite covering tire 
ground. In the spring I planted a bed 4 feet 
wide, and the runners now fairly cover the 
soil. I shall not disturb one of them, but 
shall allow r old and young plants to remain 
just as they are. By the ordinary method of 
culture plantations do not last more than 
three years on our light soils. After the third 
year the plants are so weakened that they 
are not worth keeping, hut the thick beds last 
much longer. I have just done away with a 
bed that has borne good crops for seven 
years, and in my porous soil it is difficult to 
keep the plants in good bearing condition for 
more than two years bv the ordinaly system. 
I suppose it is because the foliage covers the 
ground that the plants lust out better ; the 
roots are protected from the? effects of hot 
sun. When grown in this way mulching is, 
of course, impossible, hut is not needed, as 
the greater part of the fruit does not touch 
the ground. In the early spring a dressing 
of rotten dung or of some concentrated 
manure will ensure a crop of good fruit. The 
berries will not, of course, be quite so large 
as those produced by plants subjected to high 
culture, but those who wish to secure nice 
crops of fair-sized fruit in an inexpensive 
manner will do well to try the so called lazy- 
bed. [ The la~y-hed system i* that uni rer tally 
adopt'd round Aberdeen, and. we hare lately 
teen tome heavy crops ofji at- fruit gathered from 
tuch bed*, v'hich in the dial riel referred to are 
only al’ow d to remain for three years, and in 
the rate of tome growers only two years. The 
one great fault which we noted in this mode of 
grotring wit tha ’ owing to its being impossible, to 
use the hoe among the runners the beds got rery 
dirty. — Ed. | 

Treatment after fruiting.— Subjected 
to high c ulture, the Strawberry in the second 
year of its life will yield a heavy crop of 
fruit. The production of this crop has a 
more or less exhausting effec t, and. in a 
general way, leaves the plants in a weakened 
condition, the consequence! being that the 
vield in the third vear is seantv. and the 


plants are so weakened that- they are not 
worth keeping. Where a soil naturally 
favourable to the Strawberry exists, the dura¬ 
tion of healthy vigour is longer, but such 
soils are only to he found here and there. 
Nothing, probably, exhausts the soil more 
than this fruit ; in fart, in some gardens that 
have been under culture many years it is 
found impossible to induce vigorous growth 
and longevity without adding fresh soil into 
which a Strawberry root has never found 
entrance. Much may he done, however, to 
maintain health and fruit-hearing powers 
after the crop has been gathered. In 
g *neral way, the nets are taken off the plants, 
which are cleaned, no special care being 
given during the remainder of tin* season. It 
is just when they are in a semi-exhausted 
condition, and have taken most of the nutri¬ 
ment from the ground, that they need some 
attention. A dressing of some concentrated 
manure, hoed in as soon as tin* fruit 
gathered, and a good soaking, should a hot. 
drv time* set in, make* a lot of difference, and 
will have the efTect of prolonging the fruit¬ 
bearing capacity of the plants for nncther 
season or two. 
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Plants for forcing. -The practice of 
taking runners from fruiting plants cannot he 
too strongly condemned. A Strawberry plant 
in full hearing has quite enough to do to per¬ 
fect its fruit without being call ul upon to 
perpetuate tin* race. Runners produced by 
fruiting plants never have* tin* exulieruni 
vitality that characterises those that come 
from young plants that have not been sub¬ 
jected to aiiy great strain. It is curious that 
so obvious a fact should not he more gener¬ 
ally recognised in private gardens. 1 have re¬ 
peatedly gone? through private establishments 
where the pot Strawberries were the only 
weak spot, this being simply lu*e a use. the run¬ 
ners were* taken from fruiting plants. Not 
only are runners produced iu this way com¬ 
paratively weak, imt they are usually later 
than those that come from plants with the 
freshness of youth in them. For early forcing 
the runners should be ready for layering by 
the middle of July, so that the pots are 
crammed with roots by the end of September. 
Half the failures in early forcing an* due* to 
imperfect root action, the plants being sub¬ 
jected to artificial conditions at a time of 
year when the days are short and sunshine is 
not abundant, need an abundance of roots 
iu the best possible condition. In Older to 
secure runners in the best possible condition, 
a. certain number of plants should he put out 
every autumn in well-pro; ared ground. The 
flower trusses being picked off, the energies 
of tilt* plants will he concentrated cm the pro¬ 
duction of runners, which will come early 
and strong. If this is done annually, two 
birds will be killed with one stone, limners 
of excellent quality will he secured, and 
young plants will he coining on to take the 
place of those that wear out. 

Making new plantations. September. 
October, and March are the best months in 
the year for planting, my favourite time being 
the beginning of October, as by that time the 
ground has been fairly moistened by autum¬ 
nal rains, so that watering is not needful, 
and the ground lias retained enough of its 
summer warmth to promote speedy root 
action. Plants set out at that time will lay 
hold of the ground in t‘*n days, and will he 
sufficiently established to he proof against 
frost heaving later on. Private* growers 
cannot do better than copy the practice that 
obtains in those market gardens where many 
tons of fruit are annually produe cl. The land 
is previously cropped with Potatoes, which 
bring it into a perfect condition for the recep 
tion of the plants. The moulding up and 
digging thoroughly sweeten tin* si il and leave 
it free* and clean from troublesome we*e*ds. A 
dressing ejf manure.* can be* elug in before* 
planting. e>r some e oiuentrated manure* may 
lie give*n in sjning and another later on. Ho 
long as tic* plants g *t what they ne*ed it. 
docs not matter how the*v ge*t it. If the 
glower has plenty of runners at his disposal, 
he* may plant them 9 inches apart, taking out 
cvciy other one* the* second year. In this way 
the* glentnd will lie* nseel to the* greatest ad- 
vantag'*. Semie* growers allow li fc*et betwe*e*n 
the* row s, ot 1 h*i s only 18 inche*s. Muc h de¬ 
pends on the* nature of the soil and the cul¬ 
ture*. hi a holding loam that is richly feel 
the plants will take* oil a greater leaf el *v.*lop- 
inrut than where* the soil is light or the cul¬ 
ture* not so generous. When planting, I make 
the* seiil very firm round the roots. In the 
case of autumn-planted runners, this has a 
protcc tive* e'fTect against frost heaving. When 
planting is done in spring, every earn* must 
he* take*n that the soil is well swee'lcncel. The 
best thing to do is to ridge* it up at the close 
of the autumn, ns in this way it is expos.*d to 
the action of wind anel frost. Taking a 
favourable time* as e*arlv in March as possible, 
the* ridges ran be* pulled down, and aft**r 
being foi heel over to break lumps will be* in 
gond (iimii'ioii for planting* On light soils 
some make a practice of firming the grog ml by 
running the roller over it. In any oa* ■. the* 
soil should be well trodelen round tic* roots at 
planting time, as this helps to preserve them 
against the* e fleets of heat and drought 
lat'*r on. 

('HANGING TITF, STOCK. Potato growers 
have* realised tic* fact that change of seed is 
absolutely mu e*ssarv, and that the seed should 
conn* from land of a totally dilTere nt nature 
and as far away as pern slide. Tims, Surrey 


growers for profit get, Early Rose, from 
Prance and Up te> Date frenn Scotland. 
Strawberry growers should act oil the same 
principle, changing their steak frequently. 
1 obtained Royal Sove-reign when it first came 
out, anel propagated from the* same stock for 
sonu* years, hut have be*en obliged t«> make a 
change*, as the be*aring capacity yearly 
decreased. J. CoKMULI¬ 


THE MORELIA) CHERRY. 

In some* gardeuis the Moredlo Cherry is most 
disappointing, the* branches dying away in an 
apparently inexplicable: manner. But even 
iu those eases the* grower need not. despair, 
a.s se*nie* im*ums might he* found by which the 
trims in ay be got to succeed fairly well and 
suc cessful crops he assured. 1 think a slug¬ 
gish root action is answerable for most of the 
failures. To this and hard winter pruning, 
or the two combined, may he* fairly traced the 
downward course of many trees. With othei;; 
it is the want of suitable food, the yellow cast 
of the foliage plainly denoting this, anel 
which, if not anvsted in its early stages, soon 
brings about the* tree*’s downfall. 

On heavy and cold soils too much care can¬ 
not be taken iu the preparation of the site 
for the trees, especially in affording ample 
drainage—that is. if not present naturally. 
The site—a northern aspect, which is the 
best generally that can he devoted to the cul¬ 
ture of the Morello is often, on account, of 
its position, in anything but a satisfactory 
state, both as regards soil and drainage. In 
a garden I know this Cheny would not at one 
time succeed, the branches dying away whole¬ 
sale. The remedy was found in affording 
five drainage and di ve.ting a good portion of 
the border to tin* reots solely, without any 
disturbance? of the surface for other crops. 
Tiu* roots by this tn*atme*nt are k<*pt quite up 
to the surface* ; e oiisee|ueiitly. they derive* the 
full beuic’fit of the sun’s rays. In preparing 
the* site*, the border was raised above* the 
ordinary ground level, a tile drain also being 
laid direct from the base of each .station into 
the drain running along the walk. Over the 
bottom, before re*tinning the soil, flat tiles 
were laid, tlmse* in tle ir turn being covered 
with old brick rubbish. To the soil, as it was 
being returned, was added a fair amount of 
burnt refuse* and wood ashes. As regards 
pruning, tin* trees are gone over in the early 
summer, shortening hack any shoots not re- 
quire*d for laying in so as to form spurs. In 
the early autumn, after all the fruit is 
gifllie*red, the tree's are* generally overhauled, 
further prunes! if necessary, and the shoots 
nailed in. My opinion is that the shoots are* 
not best nailed iu until tlve period named. 
In the first place, it would interfere with the 
fruit, and. further, the shoots are enabled to 
become better ripened if allowed move free¬ 
dom throughout the summer. Black aphis, 
often such a pest, will not be troublesome if 
the trees are syringed during the winter, 
and also before the buds burst in the spiing, 
with the* petroleum remedy. This should he 
used quite warm, as in this state it is more 
efficacious. Afterwards, when the fruit is set 
and swelling, one or two vige rents syringing-* 
of a decoction of Quassia anel soft soap will 
also keep this nest at bay. Black aphis can 
he kept under if earefullv watched, hut, once* 
let it get hold, the elifiii idly commences. and 
in the end most likely the tree*s will entirely 
fail. A. 


NOTES AND IfEPLIES. 

The Pear-sluff. -I am e tu losjiiK sonic leaves from 
rnv Pear-tree, wliicli are covered with insects. Will 
you kindly state l>y what means 1 cull destroy them 
without injuring the Imit(’. 

[The leave's you send have* been attacked 
bv the Pear-slug, the chrysalides of which 
winter in the soil. Remove from 3 inches to 
4 inches of the* soil over the* roots of the trees 
in the* autumn, burying elsewhere, or burn¬ 
ing. and replace* with fresh. If the slug ap¬ 
pears next year, dust tin* trees freely in the'* 
(•celling with freshly slaked linn*, giving a 
second dusting two or three evenings after¬ 
wards. After few days, swing * with clean 
water, to cleanse the trees. When the heaves 
have all fallen, dress with the caustic alkali 
solution, the* recipe* for and mod? of using 
which have so often been given in these 
columns.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

LONICEKA MAACKI. 

Tiie general idea of a Loniceru or Honey 
suckle is that of a free-growing, climbing 
shrub with deliciously fragrant bowers, but 
beside those siiecies to which these descrip¬ 
tions apply there are others which have 
nothing of the climbing character, but an* 
simply bushes. At one time the meintiers of 
this last-named section were kept separate 
from the Lonieeras, and placed in the genus 
Xylosteirn, but this is now discarded, and 
the members thereof merged into the genus 
Lonicera. Tin* species herewith figured, 
Lonicera Maacki. belongs to the non-climb¬ 
ing group, and about the end of May or in 
June is very handsome. At that time the 


| and parching nature, take it out to the depth 
j of 2 feet ; mix with the excavated soil a little 
| well-rotted manure, loam, road scrapings, or 
any other similar good material which may 
I he at hand. Planted in the autumn in such 
a compost, the tree will be afforded a good 
start, and will, when it has once attained a 
good root-hold and strength in proportion, 
| take care of itself. 

The Birch in the pleasure-grounds. -On 

turning over the pages of Gardening for 
I August 24th, I was impressed with the note 
I from Mr. Burrell anent this, to me one of the 
most graceful of trees. In the grounds of 
Forde Abbey is a fine specimen, standing on 
| the turf on the lawn. Being on high 
ground, it is shown ofT to the best advantage. 
Whether in leaf or otherwise, the Birch is 
I beautiful. When leaflets, the white, shining 


Lonicera Maacki. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Ilaslemerc. 


numerous slender, arching branches are 
clothed with ovate, aeumiuate leaves, a 
couple of inches or a little more in length, 
and thickly packed with clusters of creamy 
white flowers. It is a native of Mandshuria, 
and. like many other plants from that region, 
was introduced into cultivation through the 
St. Petersburg Botanic Garden, where it 
first flowered as long ago as 1883. It is, 
therefore, by no means a novelty, but is not 
nearly so well-known as its merits deserve. 
On June 11th last it was given an award of 
merit by the Roval Horticultural Society. 

' _ X. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

The Arbutus is by no means fastidious as 
to soil, preferring, however, a good, sound 
loam. If the natural staple is of a very poor 
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trunk and branches contrast well with several 
kinds of Firs growing near. I have often 
thought, as I looked on this tree, that many 
places would be improved if more Birches 
and fewer Yews, etc., which are dull and 
heavy-looking, were planted.— Dorset. 

-ffisculus parviflora —I wish to know the name 
of the enclosed flowering shrub, growing in a garden 
in Bucks ahout 12 feet high, also if it can he grown 
by the suckers, which arc plentiful?—Mas. Floyd. 

[The name of the shrub is ^Esculus parvi¬ 
flora. better known in gardens as Pavia inac- 
rostachva. It can be increased by means of 
suckers, which, with their attendant roots, 
must be carefully removed from the parent 
plant. The best time to carry this out is 
while the plant is still dormant, but after the 
most severe part of the winter is over. These 
suckers must be carefully planted, and 


| watered when necessary during the following 
season.] 

Shrubs for background -Can you suggest a 
I few flowering shrubs, evergreen or otherwise, not 
over C> feet in height, to form the background to a 
I herbaceous border with lawn in front, also saying 
I how high they will grow? —W. Baii.Y. 

[The shrubs named in the following list are 
I all very suitable for the purpose required. 

, Some of them will grow taller than 6 feet, but 
can l>e readily kept down to the height given. 
With the exception of the Barberries, all are 
1 deciduous, for flowering evergreens of this 
class are very few in number :—Berheris 
Aquifoliuni, golden flowers, March and 
April ; Berheris Darwini, orange. May ; Ber¬ 
heris stenophylla, golden, April and May; 

I Cytisus albus (White Broom), white, May ; 

! Cytisus priecox, cream, April; Cytisus An- 
dreanuus (crimson-blotched Broom), May ; 

Dcutzia crenata flore - pleno, 
white, midsummer; Hibiscus 
syriacus in variety, flowers 
2 inches to 3 inches in diameter, 
in colour the different kinds 
vary from white to pink and 
purple, August ; Kerria japo- 
nica florc-pleno, like golden- 
coloured Roses, 1.J- inch in dia¬ 
meter, April ; Philadelphia L<* 
moinei erectus, white, midsum¬ 
mer; Primus triloba, semi- 
double, pink, April ; Rhodotypi s 
kerrioid *s, white, like single 
Roses, summer; Rihes aureum, 
yellow, April ; Rihes sangui- 
neum, pink, April ; Rihes san- 
guineum atrosanguineum, red, 
April ; Rubus deliciosus, white, 
May ; Spartium junceum, yel¬ 
low, July and August ; Spiraea 
arguta, white, April ; S. callosa, 
red, July and August; S. Doug 
Iasi, rosy-red, July and August; 
S. prunifolia flore-pleno, white, 
April ; Symphoriearpus raeemo- 
sus, flowers small, hut succeeded 
by large white berries ; Tamarix 
Pallosi rosea, pink, summer ; 
Viburnum plicatum, white. 
May ; Weigelas in variety. Three 
good ones are Abel Cairiere, 
pink ; Candida, white ; and Eva 
Rathke, crimson. They flower 
in May, but the last named keeps 
up a scattered succession of 
bloom throughout the summer.] 
A striking combination.— 
The local authorities at South- 
end, in Essex, have acquired an 
estate known as Chalkwell Hall, 
containing many fine trees, and 
thrown it open to the public. 
Several of the features of the old 
garden are retained, and among 
them are some strange associa¬ 
tions of Poplars and Hawthorns. 
These latter, by the way, do par¬ 
ticularly well in the neighbour¬ 
hood, good examples being met 
with here, there, and every¬ 
where, and invariably laden with 
berries. These combinations re¬ 
ferred to above must have been, 
I should say, planted at least 
fifty years, the idea in each case 
being the same. A large speci¬ 
men of the Aspen Poplar, with a 
naked trunk and spreading head, 
is surrounded at about a couple 
of feet from the trunk with half-a-dozen 
Hawthorns, themselves quite trees, in 
some cases ahout 20 feet high. These are. 
as with all the others, heavily laden with 
berries, and at a little distance the composi¬ 
tion of the mass or clump is quite a puzzle. 
The general effect is, however, not at all dis¬ 
pleasing. Some previous owner of the 
estate would appear to have had a strong 
fancy for planting in this way, as numerous 
clumps of half-a-dozen Hawthorns may he 
met with, from which, judging bv appear¬ 
ance, the central tree has been removed. Of 
course, such a startling combination could be 
readily overdone; hut still, the two clumps 
that have been allowed to remain in their en¬ 
tirety present a more pleasing effect than 
might be supposed, and, as seen on a recent 
visit, were, to me, I must admit, very in¬ 
teresting.—X. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums will be in bloom now, and a few 
well-grown plants will give colour and fresh¬ 
ness. There are still some Begonias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Fuchsias. and Zonal Pelargoniums in 
bloom, and plenty of other things are coming 
on. Late-flowering Chrysanthemums should 
remain outside as long as the weather remains 
open. They will be quite safe till the end of 
October under a temporary canvas covering; 
but they will be better uncovered some time 
longer yet. Plants producing specimen 
blooms should be placed in a cool, well-ven¬ 
tilated house as soon a.s the flowers show’ 
colour. Earwigs are giving trouble now, 
and should be hunted persistently. Liquid- 
manure may be given frequently now. If 
weak, the plant* may have it three times a 
week. It is rather risky leaving choice hard- 
wooded plants out much longer, and we must 
be ready to house them promptly. We want 
all the fight we can have in the conservatory 
now, and climbers must be thinned. Tree- 
Mignonette that was started in April, and 
which has been grown cool for the most part 
outside, will now be in flower, or getting for¬ 
ward. If planted out in the borders of the 
conservatory, it will form dense bushes 3 feet 
or 4 feet high, and flower freely. Treated 
in this wav. it becomes a shrub, and will last 
more than one year, but the flowers after the 
first year are smaller, and are not quite so 
fragrant. There will soon be plenty of 
dwarf Mignonette in flower in 5-inch and 
6-ineh pots. Orange-trees which have been 
standing out on the terrace will possibly lx? 
coming into flower, or, if not in flower, in 
bud, and should b° taken indoors. Orange- 
tree* with ripe and green fruits, nod flowers 
on at the same time, are very interesting, 
and fill the house with fragrance. Tree- 
Carnations which have been out during the 
summer should now be placed under cover, 
or they may get too much water. For the 
present all houses should have abundant ven¬ 
tilation. especially houses arranged to receive 
plants from the open air. A further mowing 
of Mignonette may be made if required. If 
seeds of Schizanthus Wisetonensis are sown 
now, and grown on through the winter in a 
temperature of 55 degs., they will make nice 
plants for the conservatory early next sum¬ 
mer. If any of the hanging baskets are get¬ 
ting shabby. clear out the old plants, and re¬ 
fill with fresh young plants just coming into 
flower. Begonias are suitable. 

8tOVO. —Among the winter - flowering 
plants now' coming on, and which may Ik* 
taken for a time to the conservatory, when in 
flower, are Scutellaria Mocciniana. Tn many 
places these soft-wooded, winter-flowering 
things, which can be grown into useful sized 
stuff from cuttings in one season, are used 
in the conservatory; and when a supply of 
cuttings has been rooted, the old plants'are 
thrown out, dependence being placed upon 
the young plants. If a large specimen ia 
wanted, place three plants in a 7-inch or 
8-inch pot. These made-up specimens are 
more effective than old plants. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this rule, as there 
are to all rules. An old, cut-back plant of 
Poinsettia may be grown into a good speci¬ 
men, carrying many heads of bracts. In like 
manner, old, cut back plants of Euphorbias 
are more effective when well done than 
young stuff, although these, when made up 
several plants in a pot, are useful, and I have 
pinched back pots of cuttings, and shifted 
them on, and made nice pots in that way ; 
but the cuttings must be rooted early, so that 
the ln«t pinching may be done early in June, 
to give time for growth to lx* made and 
ripened, to get well-flowered sprays. Regu¬ 
lar fire* are required now, even in what mnv 
lx* termed a cool stove. Without fire-heat 
our house* fall to 50 degs. at night, and, con¬ 
sidering the high price of fuel, it is necessary 
to be careful of it, a* the fires must be used. 

Hard-wooded plants _We buv a few 

Azaleas from Belgium annually. These have 
been received, potted very firmly in peat, and 
placed in a north hou«e, with all lights open 
night and day. and syringed occasionally till 
the root* became active. It will not lnirt an 
Azalea to trim off a few outlying roots if the 
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treatment is right afterwards, but the plants 
must lx* kept cool, and sufficiently moist, 
w’ithout being over-watered. Too much 
water is nearly as bad as too little, but both 
extremes are bad. Heaths should be under 
cover now, with this proviso—they cannot be 
too cool so long as frost is kept out, and in 
the winter a degree or two of frost will not 
do much harm to this family, if free from 
damp. Boronias, Pimeleas, and other Cape 
and Australian plants will require a little 
higher temperature in winter. At present, 
when first housed, they should have very free 
ventilation, and be watered promptly when 
necessary, but not till then. 

Plants for table decoration.— Everybody 
requires something of this kind now. and the 
demand has to be met in a liberal spirit. 
Crotons, Draciciias, ami Palms must be 
grown in quantity in 5-inch pots to give the , 
necessary changes, and for other things, | 
Ferns in various sizes—sonic in thumb-pots— 
Asparagus and Smilax in long trail*; and for 
flowering plants. Begonias ami Ib-ath* in 
various sizes. Of late years a demand has 
sprung up for small but well shaped plants in 
thumb-pots, and small plants of pink or red- 
flowered Heaths are bright and effective. 
We want colours that arc effective under arti¬ 
ficial light, and Pandauus Veitchi may do for 
an occasional change when in good colour. 
Cyperus alternifolius variegatu* is light and 
graceful, and there is much variety among 
Ferns, including the Gold Ferns or Gynino 
gramma*. Of course, many of these thing* 
cannot be grown without a stove temperature 
in winter. 

Potting and boxing bulbs.— All the usual 
forcing bulbs may be *tarted now, cither in 
pot* or boxes. If startl'd in pot* or boxes, 
they may be transferred to vases when 
they come into bloom. Well-ripened bulbs 
will flower in any sweet rooting medium, and 
the Joss Lily, which is a Narcissus, will «uc- 
eeed in pebbles surrounded by water. ()l 
course, most bulb-grower* use sweet, open 
soil—loam, leaf-mould, and *and. For eon- i 
servatory work, where a mass of colour is 
wanted, Narcissi. Hyacinths, and Tulips 
may he started in large pots or pan*, ami, if 
plunged in Cocoa nut fibre for six weeks nr 
so. they will make roots. They may then be 
moved to a cool structure for a tine*, ami then 
placed in gentle heat; but they will not hear 
very hard forcing. 

Lifting roots of vines. -If a house of 
Grapes is unsatisfactory from deep rooting, 
the only real remedy is to lift the roots. See 
to the drainage, and place the root* in good 
loam, fortified with a mixture of bones, wood- 
ashes, old plaster, and artificial plant food, 
specially made for Vine*. Do the work now. 
shading the Vine*, if neceasary. Make the 
roots comfortable, and the Grapes will bo 
fine and of good colour. 

Plants for window-boxes.— A box filled 
with Pernettya speeiosa, well-berried, will be 
effective all winter. Dwarf Chrysanthemums 
also will last all through the autumn, Violas 
or Pansies that were sown in April are now 
coming into bloom, and make charming 
masses all winter at a small cost. Hybrid 
Primulas also look better than brown,'half¬ 
dead shrill)*. 

Outdoor garden.— Prepared beds for Roses 
bv trenching and manuring. To have really 
effective beds of Rose*, only a few kinds 
should be planted in each bed. Where many 
kinds are planted, some will fail to grow well, 
and leave a weak pi are in the bed. There is 
plenty of vigorous Rose* suitable for group¬ 
ing, and that will do on their own roots. 
Hardy annuals may still be sown for spring 
flowering. We shall probably have a fine 
autumn, and the growth will be rapid. Finish 
propagating bedding plants and cuttings of 
evergreen shrubs, and Rose* will root now in 
a shady border, kept moist. Early flowering 
bulbs should lie planted this month, if pos¬ 
sible, as the early-planted things, as a rule, 
flower best. Bull:* of the Madonna Lily w ill 
move safely. Libes and other plants which 
have done flowering are sometimes cut down 
as soon as the flowers fade, for the sake of 
neatness, hut it i* better for all bulbs to b * 
left till the stems are ripe. Dahlias an* now 
very bright, and should ha\e another ti** 
given to them, to prevent breakage from wind, 


as we hope to keep them flowering for some 
time yet. Gather seeds of any plant we wish 
to save. Give the finishing touche* to Carna¬ 
tion beds. A little soot ami a sprinkling of 
vaporite will he useful. Box edgings may bo 
replanted now, if necessary. When the edg¬ 
ing becomes gappy, it is better to take up and 
replant. If Roses are attacked by the 
Orange-fungus, pick off badly affected leaves 
and burn them. Do not permit weeds to 
make headway. 

Fruit garden. —Over-luxuriant fruit-trees 
may be root-pruned now by opening a trench 
3 feet from the stem, deep enough to get 
under the roots, and cutting all those which 
are descending into the subsoil. If the 
trench is deep enough, it will be an easy 
matter to work up towards the stern, ami 
undermine the ball, so a* to reach all roots 
on one side. The other side may be done 
next year, or when necessary. There are 
still far too many old. barren trei s in gar¬ 
dens and orchards. The worst of these may 
mov be grubbed, and the site prepared by 
changing the soil for other trees. Fini*h 
planting Strawberries. Givon's Prolific is a 
good late variety; Bedford Champion is a 
good mi(!*oason kind. The only fault I can 
find with Royal Sovereign is its early bloom¬ 
ing habit, which often leads to failure from 
spring frosts, especially when planted in low- 
lying <li*triets. Sir J. Paxton is reliable, 
and is still being planted largely. Cut away 
all old wood from summer bearing Rasp¬ 
berries, and thin out young canes to four or 
so New plantations may he made during the 
autumn, first trenching and manuring the 
land, as Raspberries usually remain several 
veais on the same site. Very often they are 
left too long in the same position. Gather 
Apples ami Pears when they part easily from 
the stalk. Later varieties should remain on 
tin' trees some time longer yet, as they have 
not yet completed growth. Cut out old 
wood from Peaches to give free exposure to 
the young wood. This only refer* to trees 
where the fruits have been gathered. Where 
tilt* root* have been mulched, remove all 
manure to let the sun warm the borders and 
ripen wood. 

Vegetable garden.- Fdl spare frames 
with half-grown Lettuces ami Endives. 
Gather herbs for drying and vegetables for 
pickling. Plant out Cabbages for spring. 
They may follow Onions without much dig 
ging. Break up the surface, ami apply at 
the same time a dressing of soot or very short 
manure. Eighteen inches apart is quite 
enough space for small early Cabbages, and 
the large varieties are not much grown now'. 
Small and early kinds are the most appre¬ 
ciated now. Plant Lettuces and Endive* 
under the shelter of the south wall now. 
Prick out early Cauliflower* either into 
frames or on a warm, sheltered spot, where 
the plants can be sheltered with branches 
when frost comes. Give Celery, if dry, a 
soaking of liquid-manure a day or two before 
earthing up. Trim the bottom of the plants, 
arid tie up tin* 1 a\e* before the liquid-manure 
is applied, and the plant* will then he ready 
for earthing up the first dry day. All Let¬ 
tuce* ami Endives should he tied up when dry 
to blanch. Gather all Beans when large 
j enough, and salt the surplus for future use. 

, Late Peas are looking well and bearing abun- 
| dantlv, but sunshine i* wanted to fill the 
I pods. Autocrat is being a good deni grown 
| for late use, and No Plus Ultra has been a 
| success, and is still hearing freely. Make up 
j Mushroom beds in house now. Select the 
manure from a good source, and intermix and 
j turn several times before making up the 
bed. The spawn also must be good and new. 

E. Hobday. 

! THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a (iardrn Diary. 

S* jttrniber 3i>th .—Sowed more Mignonette 
in pots. Commenced moving some large 
evergreen shrub*. They were prepared for 
moving last year by digging a trench round, 
leaving a suitable ball for moving, and filling 
up trench with good soil. We shall move 
them on a low broad-wheeled trollev, with a 
single shaft in front. We shall have no diffi 
euity with them, a* they have made new 
fibres into the fresh soil. 
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October 1st .—Cuttings of Roses are now 
being planted. We plant in rows, leaving 
only about 2 inches or 3 inches above ground, 
tread in firmly, give a soaking of water, 
and spread a couple of inches of old leaf- 
mould or peat-Moss-litter manure between 
the rows, and very few fail. Liquid-manure 
is given to autumn-blooming Roses, which 
are showing plenty of buds; many of these 
are Hybrid Teas. Put in more cuttings of 
hardy climbing plants. We always keep % 
few of these in pots in a movable condition. 

October 2nd .—Finished planting Carnations 
in beds. A few are kept in pots to fill up 
vacancies and for other purposes. Chrysan¬ 
themums receive weak liquid-manure now at 
every watering. Early-flowering varieties 
have been placed under cover, but the late 
kinds will be kept outside as long as can be 
done with safety. Filled several frames with 
Violets for winter flowering. The soil be¬ 
tween the plants has been covered thinly with 
sifted ashes to keep down damp. 

October Srd. —Hard-wooded plants have 
now been placed under glass, but lights are 
left open night and day for the present, so 
that the change may be gradual. Pruned 
Vines in early houses; shall w ash and train 
the Vines first opportunity. Remove some of 
the exhausted soil from the surface of the 
borders, and top-dress with good loam, bone- 
meal, and a little artificial plant-food. Out¬ 
side borders will be covered with leaves as 
soon as they can be had. 

October Jfth .—Pelargonium cuttings are still 
outside, but the frames will be covered with 
the lights if frost comes, and all will be 
taken indoors before winter. By that time 
the houses will be cleared of Tomatoes, and 
washed down with soap and water. Planted 
out more Cabbages and Lettuces, and put 
the hoe through Spinach, Onions, etc. 
Looked over Strawberries in pots to remove- 
runners and weeds. All old Strawberry 
plantations have been mulched with manure. 

October 5th .—Cauliflower plants have been 
pricked out in front of a forcing-house; they 
generally do well there, and all frames are 
wanted for other things. We are still mov¬ 
ing a few' evergreen shrubs and trees. Every¬ 
thing is watered in and made firm, and stakes 
used where necessary. If the autumn should 
be dry, the hose will be used to damp the 
foliage, and all w'ill be mulched with peat- 
Moss-litter manure. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'. 

September 17th. 

There was on this occasion a rich and varied 
display of flowers and fruits, with a fair at¬ 
tendance of visitors. Dahlias in particular 
of all sections made a gay scene. Exhibits of 
Orchids and fruits were also displayed, but 
not so numerously as on some former occa¬ 
sions. Some interesting novelties were met 
with, and especially would we mention the 
meritorious exhibit of Montbretias staged by 
the Messrs. Wallace and Co., and which con¬ 
tained many of the fine named varieties 
raised by Mr. G. Davidson, Westwick, Nor¬ 
wich. Some excellent new Dahlias were also 
shown, and a new species of Viburnum from 
Western China was honoured with a first- 
class certificate. Dahlias, as we have already 
stated, were finely shown, the exhibit of 
Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co, London Wall, 
E.C., extending across the platform end of 
the hall. The Dahlia exhibits of this firm 
have ever been of a high standard of excel¬ 
lence, and we think this w'as surpassed on the 
present occasion. Fine masses of blooms, 
with as little of the formal as is possible for 
the flower when exhibited, met the eye, the 
rich display of mostly self-coloured varieties 
creating one of the finest groups w r e have seen 
this year. Cactus varieties predominated, 
and there were singles. Pompons, and others. 
A large variety of Clematises was staged by 
the same firm. The Dahlias, chiefly Cactus 
kinds, from Mr. J. Walker, Thame, were also 
fine and artistically displayed, and we were 
not a little pleased to note the variety of 
colour in the seldom-seen quilled Asters. The 
Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, also had 
a fine bank of Dahlias, and here we noted the 
large decorative kinds were very prominent. 
The Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, 
Middlesex, filled a tabje with Cactus and 
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other Dahlias, one variety, Cynthia, receiving 
an award of merit. Mr. Stredwiek, Mr. 
West, and Mr. H. Shoesmith, Woking, were 
other exhibitors of the Cactus Dahlia, the 
first-named securing four awards for new' 
kinds. Messrs. Hobbies, Ltd., Dereham, had 
an imposing display of the new Paeonia- 
flowered Dahlias, the huge, gorgeous 
flowers in pink, white, scarlet, crimson, etc., 
attracting much attention. Gladioli and other 
hardy flowers were staged in abundance. 

The Tree Carnations from Messrs. W. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, were of fine 
quality, and displayed the best culture. Mr. 
Robert Norman (white), Mrs. Burnett (pink), 
Robert Craig (-scarLet), with Enchantress, 
were among the beat. The flowers were ar¬ 
ranged in vases, several dozens of each 
variety giving a good idea of their worth. 
Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield Hardy Plant Farm, 
had a good display of seasonable hardy 
flowers, with Lilies, etc., Liatris pychnos- 
tachya and Kniphofia Maeowani being very 
striking. A variety of forms of Lychnis 
grandiflora and allied kinds was seen. Mr. 
M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, also had 
a rich display of hardy flowers, Kniphofias 
being a strong feature. Quite an exceptional 
group was that of Clerodendron fallax as ex¬ 
hibited by Lord Salisbury. Hatfield (gardener. 
Mr. Prince). There were some two or three 
dozen plants of 2£ feet high, each plant car¬ 
rying a splendid pyramidal panicle of the 
vermilion-scarlet flowers. It is rarely this 
fine plant is seen in such good condition. 
Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough, had a -very inte¬ 
resting exhibit of Pompon Dahlias, some five 
dozen varietiee being staged. Show and 
fancy Dahlias were also exhibited in excel¬ 
lent style by Mr. Turner. Messrs. J. Choal 
and Sons had Dahlias and hardy flowers, the 
firm showing Cactus, Pompon Cactus, and 
single Dahlias very finely. Mr. L. R. Rus¬ 
sell, Richmond, showed Clematises in flower 
and a variety of interesting shrubs. The 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 
staged many interesting plants, among which 
Hippophse rhamnoides feemina and the hand¬ 
some Viburnum rhytidophyllum were seen. 
Streptocarpi in a score of pleasing colour 
shades also commanded attention. Messrs. 
Bull and Son, Chelsea had stove plant# in 
variety, with Orchids, while Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, had a pleasing 
variety of early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
Mr. H. B. May, Edmonton, filled a large 
table with handsome bushes of Bouvardias in 
the best varieties, the plants models of good 
culture. Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Peter¬ 
borough and Stamford, were responsible for 
the only exhibit of Roses staged on this occa¬ 
sion, the fine bank of bloom containing many 
excellent varieties. Hardy flowers, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Michaelmas Daisies, etc., w'ere 
staged by Mr. Frank Brazier, Caterham, and 
Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., Enfield, had a 
pretty group of Chironia ixifera, Carnations, 
etc. 

Among the more interesting exhibits before 
the Fruit Committee w'as a collection of 
Pears, Apples, Plums, Tomatoes, Melons, 
Cherries, etc., from the University College, 
Reading (Mr. C. Fester, superintendent). A 
large collection of Apples came from Messrs. 
Spooner and Sons, Hounslow, including des¬ 
sert and cooking sorts, also such Plums as 
Pond’s Seedling, Monarch, and Cox’s Em¬ 
peror. A collection of thirteen dishes of 
Peas from Mr. B. Lockwood, Huddersfield, 
displayed the highest cultivation. Mr. Mor¬ 
timer showed Cucumbers, and Sir E. Loder 
had some fine samples of Williams’ Bon 
Chretien Pear and Apple Worcester Pear- 
main. The principal exhibitors of Orchids 
wrere the Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., 
Chelsea, who had Cattleyas, Lcelio-Cattleyas, 
etc. ; Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, with 
many choice Cypripediums and Cattleyas; 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Heaton, Brad¬ 
ford, in whose group the pretty Vanda Kim- 
balliana was noted; the Messrs. Moore, Ltd., 
Leeds; and Messrs. Sander and Co., St. 
Albans, whose group included a lovely lot of 
Disa grandiflora and Cypripedium Gode- 
froyse leucochilum, etc. Major Holford, 
Westonbirt, and Mr. F. M. Ogilvie, Oxford, 
also brought choice or new kinds. 

A complete list of awards will be foupd in 
our advertising columns, 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

Question ®.—Queries and atmoert are inserted in 
Garden iso fret of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. H’Adi more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be. 
sent to press some time in cuimnce of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folloicing 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in miiul that several specimens 
in different stages of colour aiui size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruit’s for 
naming, these, in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so tri/ling that it is necessary that three 
specimeiis of each kind should be sent. We can umlertahe 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Oaltonia candicans ( J. Drown).— This is of easy 
culture, and quite hardy in light soils. It is valuable 
for bold groups in the mixed border in the flower 
garden or between choice shrubs. It is easily in¬ 
creased by offsets from the bulbs or from seeds, the 
seedlings flowering about the fourth year. It is also 
known as Hyacintlius candicans, the name you gives. 

A parasite on Astors (£’. C. G ).—Your plant is 
attacked by Dodder (Cuscuta). This is a troublesome 
and very destructive parasite, so harmful that the 
presence of a single seed is sufficient to cause the 
condemnat ion of a sample of Clover. In the garden it 
is probably more of a nuisance than anything else; 
but it should be rigorously suppressed. It weakens 
and eventually destroys the plants it preys on. The 
seeds germinate in the soil, but afterwards the 
Dodder feeds on the plants on which it entwines 
itself. 

Plants for bed U. 0. fc\).-You do not say for 
what purpose you desire the plants, and whether 
permanent subjects arc required or not. Nor do you 
say if the bed is to retain its present shape or be 
altered as suggested. What you have now in the 
bed are chiefly annuals, and these are giving a poor 
display, perhaps because of soil poverty and the sharp 
slope 'combined. Let u» know clearly what you re¬ 
quire, ami we will assist you if we can. Please give 
particulars of soil and its depth, and say if the posi¬ 
tion is a very dry one. 

Plants for fountain basin (Larinia).-Of Ferns 
you might plant any of the dwarf, heavily-crested 
forms of Seclopendrium vulgare. also Blechnuin 
boreale, Cystoptcris fragilis, Lastrea montana, L. 
semula, etc. Of other plants, Scdum spurium, S. 
Lydium, S. Sicboldi, .S. pulchellum. Other useful 
plants would be Arenaria balearica, Cyananthus 
lobatus; any of the Aubrietias; such alpine Phloxes 
as amcena, frondosa, Nelsnni. Vivid, Model, and Sprite, 
all of which are useful trailing plants; Campanula 
pulla, C. pumila, C. p. alba. C. garganiea, and C. g. 
alba; Achillea rupestris, A. Claveiiiue ; Adonis vernalis. 
Primula rosea, Saxifraga granulata fl. pi., S. apicu- 
lata, S. sain t a, etc. You might also insert some of 
the early bulbs, such as Crocus, Snowdrop, Chiono- 
doxa. Iris persiea, I. reticulata, I. stenophylla, etc., 
all of which are very charming when in flower. 

Greenhouse for Carnations and Roses 
(.V. Both Carnations and Roses prefer plenty of 

air—that is to say, the structure for them should be 
as lofty as may be practicable. We should say that 
a small house of 16 feet by 10 feet should be about 
5 feet high to the eaves and about 10 feet to upper 
bar. If it is to be a span-roof it should run from 
north to south; if a lean-to, to a south or south-west 
aspect would be preferable. As you desire to grow 
Carnations in the structure, you must have staging, 
and this would he best down the centre of house. 
This would enable you to have a narrow border on 
both sides, wherein you could plant out some Roses; 
but if you prefer to grow all in pots, then a staging 
round both sides would be best. Do not shade the 
roof by planting strong-growing Roses thereon, as 
both Carnations and Roses prefer as much light ns 
possible. 

Roses In cold greenhouse (A. L. S. C.. Ayr¬ 
shire).— The F^licittf-Perpetue is a most unsuitable 
sort to plant under glass. It requires a position 
where it can grow almost unrestricted. You may 
transplant both of the Roses named at the begin¬ 
ning of October, previously preparing the future 
positions for them. The F^licite-Perpetne would do 
well planted against a dead tree or a post some 
8 feet to 10 feet high : but the soil must he deeply 
dug first (at least 2J feet deep) and manure deeply 
incorporated with lower spit of soil. Let someone 
assist you to transplant the trees, one holding the 
branches, the other carrying the roots in a mat with 
any soil that adheres to them. After the roots are 
carefully spread out in the hole, at a depth of about 
3 inches or 4 inches from the surface when planted, 
give the roots a good watering, then fill in with fine 
soil, treading this firmly about the roots. Fill in 
more soil, raising it a little above ordinary level. 
Doubtless tiie leaves will flag, but that will not do 
any harm, and they may be cut off first, if preferred. 
The Gloire de Dijon would do well on a south or west 
wall or against a pillar. You can disperse the in- 
sects that have been troubling you by removing th# 
surface soil and burning it, then give the border and 
walls of the structure a good dusting down with 
fresh slaked lime. A jar, quarter filled with thin 
svrup, and sunk into the ground, acts as a good 
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trap to many insect nests in greenhouses. Watch 
your pot-Rowes especially at uight, and’ pick off any 
of the pests that are seen. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting back Hollies anti Yews (Ereley).— 
The I test time to cut back Hollies is in the early 
spring just before they begin to move. Never clip 
Hollies with the shears, but always use a sharp knife. 
Yews may be pruned at the same time, but in their 
case the shears may be Used. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit culture (B. II.).— When the points of 

the shoots of a Pear-tree die away it is evidence of 
a species of canker, caused by the roots having got 
too deep into poor subsoil, where the constituents to 
make mature wood are not found. Your best course 
with your Uvcdale’s St. Germain tree will be to 
open a trench, 2 feet wide and as deep, all round it, 
4 feet from the stem, cutting off any deep roots, but 
saving all small ones, to be rclaid as the trench is 
refilled. Grub under the trees, and cut off all deep- 
running roots. Refill the trench with fresh soil, if 
po-dhle, then give the routs a top-dressing of lialf- 
dicayed manure. The drainage from a stable, mixed 
with three times its bulk of water, and exposed all 
dn'v in a tub, makes excellent liquid-manure, to be 
applied to fruit-trees once a week freely if in fruit, 
but not after the fruits colour. Some soot mixed 
with it does great good, but should be soaked in the 
tub in a eoar.'C bag. Dessert Pear-trees on a wall 
usually do lust on west walls, but in Norfolk you 
iii iv find a south wall none too warm. Plant 8011 - 
vinir du emigres, Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Doyenne du Cornice, l’itmaston Duchess, 
Winter Nelis, and Josephine des M a lines to give you 
a good suecission of fruit.-. ’1 he best plan now is 
to plant cordons, Ik inches apart, und three or more 
trees of each variety, just as space can be found. In 
that way a wall is more readily furnished, and fruit- 
i"g is earlier. The proximity of the pond is yet too 
remote to affect the Peur-trecs. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


If. Cork’. —Yes; wc see no reason why a house in 
the position you give should not answer. It must he 

heated to keep out frost.- Crook Street.— No; you 

eannot move the Asparagus as you wish. If the bed 
is an old one, you could lift the plants and force 
them, hut if you attempt to replant, then failure is 

sure to follow.- C. Richardson. —Sec reply to 

“ Eureka," re value of Eureka paper, in our issue of 
June 8th, p. 1*7.- W. S. M. — Without further parti¬ 

culars it is quite impossible to assign any reason 

for the failure of the particular Vine.- T. A. G.— 

The trouble is due to exhaustion. Had you put down 
some layers in July, so as to have had young stock 
to plant out this autumn or next spring, you would 
then have had good flowers. We should not hesitate 
to destroy them, as the varitty is evidently very 

poor, and not worth growing.- G. A. Faulkner.— 

Your Plum-tree has been severely attacked by green¬ 
fly. When the leave.' fall dress it well with the 
caustic alkali solution, which we have so often re¬ 
fined to in these pages. Gather up all the leaves 

and burn them.- A Header.— The only reason we 

can assign is the unfavourable season in the absence 
of any particulars as to your cultivation. The variety 
is evidently the Old Red, a very much corrugated 

form, and seldom grown now.- Climber.*-!, You 

cannot keep the plants you mention in a cold house 
such as you have. 2, See article on “ Wall Garden 
ing." in our issue of June 16th, 1906, a copy of which 

can he had from the publisher, post free, for lid.- 

It. IP. II. — Either of the two Roses would answer, 
hut as, no doubt, you would like to have some 
autumn bloom, then by all means plant Gruss an 

Teplitz.- James Sewstead.— Your Grapes arc what 

i* known a- " shanked." You will find an article 
dealing freely with this malady as a reply to " Hel- 
sliam,’’ in our issue of August loth. p. 303. We 
have seldom seen such badly-shanked berries as those 
vmi send, plainly showing that the whole trouble lies 
at the roots. Gtbbins. — 'We know of no such Cur¬ 
rant as you inquire about. Argonaut. — The best 

way will be to advertise what you want in our pages. 

- E. G. Bury.— Kindly send us some particulars as 

to your trees—the position they are in, their age. and 
the nature of the soil. If one may judge by the 
leaves sent, wc should say that the trouble lies at 
the roots, which are evidently in a wet, cold soil. 
This we only surmise, as you say nothing whatever 
to guide us in any way as to the probable cause of 

the trouble.- J. Wright. — Your Grapes are very 

much shanked, due no doubt to bad root action. The 
roots of the Vines are evidently very few and the 
soil in the border is sour and inert, two evils which 
art sure to bring on " shanking." See article on 
" Grapes Shanking," in our issue of August 10th. 

p. 303.- Oaklands. — 1, Evidently you are giving your 

Peach-trees too much water when the fruit is ripen¬ 
ing, or it may be that the drainage of the border is 
bad. causing the soil to be sour. 2, See article on 
•‘Overgrown Fig-tree," in our issue of Septem¬ 
ber “tli, p. 3 j 9, and also reply to " Muriel." re " Figs 
growing too strongly," in our issue of Septem- 

b< r, iftb, p. 376.- Hampshire.—I. See article on 

" Annual Sunflowers," in out issue of September 14th, 
p. 381. 2. You can sow the seed in the open ground, 
or in boxes or pots, and then transplant. 8, Yes. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUITS. 


Names of plants -A. B. Price.-!, Clianthus 
?p.; 2 , Must see in flower; 3, Clematis sp.; 4, Not 
recognised. You should grow a few of each in pots, 
and plant out in a good javsition two or three of 
them. They should be quite hardy in your county 
(Down). If, when they flower, you will send us speci¬ 
mens, we will do our nest to_n ame them for you.- 
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De Pontibus.—A, Olcaria Hansti; 2, Kindly send a 

better specimen.- A. Z — 1, Chrysanthemum frutea- 

cens Etoilc d’Or; 2,Ileliantbus decapetalus; 8, Helian- 

thus hetiflorus.- Lewis Jones.— The editor of a 

gardening periodical is supposed to know everything, 
and, doubtless, this is the reason you send the 6-incli 
Icng bit of dried-up stick you call a " root," and ask 
us to name it. We certainly do our best to name 
living plants when flowers and leaves are sent to us 
in good condition, hut the wretched twig before us 
may have been taken from a wood-faggot many 
months ago and oven-dried for a spell. It is the 
most ridiculous "specimen for naming” we have yet 
seen, and we inquire, with not a little impatience, 

why you thus trifle with our valuable time?- J. M. 

— 1, Sedum acre; 2. S. suprium; 3, S. reflexum; 4, 
Not recognised; 5, Sedum hispauicum var. glaucum. 

- Lover of Ferns. — ! and 2, Forms of Begonia Rex; 

3, Tradescantia zebritia; 4, Ophiopogon Jaburan varie- 
gatum; 5, Begonia uscotensis; 6, Begonia Lynchiana; 
7, Begonia corallina. in future, please read our rules 

as to the naming of plant-.- G. II. II.— Indigofera 

lloribunda.- Blackpool.— Cannot name from leaf 

only.- E. F.— Lychnis diuina var.- Henry Hall.— 

Ilyacintlius (Galtonia) camlicatis. Tae. — 1, Ber¬ 
bers Darwini; 2, Not recognised; 3. Lonieera aurco- 
reticulata; 4, Probably a variegated Privet, but too 

much withered.- Col. Fethcrstonhaugh.—Cimici- 

fuga cordifolia.- II. IP. Ualtry.— 1. Alstrteineria 

brasiliersis; 2, Helenium autumnale striatum; 3, Poly¬ 
gonum sphaTostacbyum: 4. Agrostemma coronaria. 

- M. L. E. Tyrirliif f. —Lycium cliiiiense.- A. It — 

llclianthus vars., but impossible to name from the 
dried-up scraps you send us. We must have fresh 

specimens, including both foliage and flowers.- 

A. M. /*. — Leyeestcria formosa.- Wickham.— Brd- 

dleia variabilis.- C. S. T. — l. K.Miillonia rubra; 2, 

Kscallonia macrantlia; 3, Next week.- Rushford.— 

Specimens quite shrivelled up.- Ft. Tustin. — Sweet 

Alyssum (Alyssum maritimum).- Miss Bell.— Spirsea 

japoniea var. Bumalda.-C. B — 1, Hcliopsis licvis; 

2, Coreopsis flahellata. It is very unfair to send us 
such dried-up scraps.- G. J. Stock. —Specimens in¬ 
sufficient.- Walter T.— Olearia Haasti.- Arbor. — 

1, Tradescantia virginica; 2. Erigeron glabellus; 3, 
Impatiens glandulifera: 4, Poppy fallen to pieces. 

- Zero.— (Knothera fruticosa; wc are not aware of 

its being poisonous.- F. M. A. //.—The plant is the 

Scapwort (S.iponaria officinalis).- Mrs. Patrick.— 

1, Spinea callosa; 2, Leycesteria formosa; 3, Veronica 

diosma flora; 4, Cannot name without flowers.- 

IP. H. Temple. - Camclina sativa, we think, hut must 
have plant in bloom. The Medicago reaches a height 
of 2 feet. The specimen you mention may have been 
shaded, and, in consequence, what is known as 

“drawn.”- Old Rug. —Tussilago Knrf ira.- Grubby. 

—Phaeelia sp.- T. Waller.— Oiearia Haasti.- R. II. 

—Rose Billiard et Barn?. 


Catalogues received -Dohie and Mason, Man¬ 
chester.— Select Flowering Rulbs. -Geo. Cooling and 

Son, Bath. — Autumn Bulb and Plant List. -Samson 

and Sons, Kilmarnock. — FU wer Roots for VJ07. - 

Amos Perry. Enfield, Middlesex.-/.bd of Bulbs and 

Tubers. -P. Bernaix fils, Villeurbanne, Lyons, 

France. —Ro«e List. -T. S. Ware (’02). Limited.— 

Catalogue of ltutrh, Japanese, and Home Grown 

llulbs for 1907. -P. Guillot, Chemin de St. Priest, 

Lyon, Monplaisir. France. — Rose List for 1907, 190H. 
—-Chas. L. Curtis, Chatteris, Cambridge. — Bulb List 
lor 1907. 


Bees’ Biennial and Perennial 


Seedlings. 

Plant Now to make a good show 


Allha-a (Hollyhock) fici- 
folia 

, ficifolia alba 
, ficifolia sulphurea 
, double chestnut . 


Dxt year. 


doz. ' 

Campanula 

Medium 

fid. 

double white 

6 * 1 . 

,, Medium 

double 

, 6 * 1 . 

blue 


6 * 1 . 

,, Medium 

double 

fid. 

lilac 


61. 

,, Medium 

double 

fid. 

rose 


6 d 

,, Medium 

double 

fid. 

mixed 


fid. 

F.ryngium giganteum .. 
Galega Hartlamli 

6 d. 

„ orientalis 
,, officinalis 


fid. 

,, officinalis rosea .. 


0,1 


double white 
double dark rose . 
double ehamoiB . 
single white 
single rose .. 
single white tinted 
rose 

single wallflower 
browTi 

mixed varieties .. 6<1. Hedysarmn coronarium 4d. 
Aiithemis mixed.. .. 4d. Lychnis ehalcedoniea .. fd. 

Aquilegia pink seedling 4d. „ chalcedoniea alba 9d. 

Dianthus barbatuB albus 4d. ,. Haageana .. .. 9d. 

Delphinium dark blue .. 6 d. Lythrum salicaria rosea 6 d. 


6 d. 

4d. 

6 d. 

6 d. 

6<l. 

6 d. 

fd. 


blue and white eye 6 d. Liuum perenne .. 


grandiflorum 
gramliflorum album 
grandiflorum cusles- 
tinum 
speciosum 
hybridum (Bees se¬ 
lected) 

,, pallidum 
Coreopsis Eldorado 
„ laneeolata .. 

., graudiflora .. 

Cclsia brevifolia .. 

,, pontica 

Campanula pyrarnidalis 
,, pyrarnidalis com- 
pacta 

.. Medium (Canter¬ 
bury Bells) single 
striped 

Medium single 
white 

Medium single lilac 
Medium single blue 
Medium rosy car¬ 
mine 

Medium mixed 


.. narbonnense 
Cd. Linaria vulgaris ... 

Lunaria annua 
6 d. ‘^-“iHTnuaalba ./ .. 

6 d. „ annua atropurpu- 

rea. 

6 d. Malva moschata .. 

6 d. ,, niosrhata alba 

6 d. Onobrichis arennria 
6 d. (Knothera biennis gran- 
fd. diflora 

fid Papaver alpinum, mixed 

fid. — vars. 

6 d. Polemonium dissectum 
,, dissectum album.. 
,, Boreale 
,, Richanlsoni 
Tunica Suxifraga 
Thalictnuu aquilegifo- 
fium 

6 d. Verbascum Libanii 
fid. ,, Blattaria 
fid. C'heiranthes(Wallflower) 
Bees’ Cloth of 
Gold 

Bees' Blood Red .. 


6 d. 


6 d. 

6 * 1 . 

6<i. 

6 * 1 . 

ed. 

6 * 1 . 

fid. 

6 d. 

6d. 


fid. 


fid. 


4d. 


Bees, Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON SEPTEMBER 17. 

Floral Committkk. 

First-class Certificate. — Viburnum rhytidophyllum, 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea. 

Awards of Merit.—Tritonias Lord Nelson, Lady Hamil¬ 
ton, and King Edmund, Major Petre, Norwich. Dahlias 
(Cactus) Invernia, Rev. A. Bridge, C. E. Wilkins, and 
Dorothy, James Stredwick and 8on, St. Leonards. Dahlia 
Flame, H. Shoetmith, Woking. Dahlia Cynthia, T. 8. 
Ware, Feltham. 

Silver-gilt Flora Medal.—Dahlias, Carter Page and Co. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medals.—Dahlias and Asters, J. 
Walker. Tritonias, etc, R. Wallace and Co. Dahlias, etc , 
T. 8. Ware, Ltd. 

Silver Flora Medals.—Dahlias, Cannell and Son. Carna- 
tions, Cutbush and Son. Hardy plants, Amos Perry. 
Hardy plants, M. Prichard. Cltrodendron fallax, Lord 
Salisbury. Dahlias, Chas. Turner. Greenhouse plants 
and shrubs, J. Veitch and Sons. 

Silver Banksian Medals.— Hardy plants, Prank Brazier. 
Roses, W. and J. Brown. Dahlias and hardy plants, 
J. Cheal and Son. Dahlias, Hobbies, Ltd. Bouvardias, 
etc., H. B. May and Sons. Dahlias, Wm. West. 

Bronze Flora Medals.—Stove plants and Orchids, W. 
Bull ani Son. Chrysanthemums, W. Wells and Co., Ltd. 
Fri it Committkk. 

Silver Banksian Medal.—Collection of Peas, Mr. B. 
Lockwood, Huddersfield. 

Silver Knightian Medal.—Collection of fruit, Messrs. 
Spooner and Sons, Hounslow. 

Silver-gilt Banksian Medal.—Collection of fruit, The 
University College, Reading. 

Orchid Committkk. 

Award of Merit.— Sophro-Laslia Gratrix® magnifkutn, 
Mr. F. M. Ogilvie. 

Silver flora Medals.- Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sor.p, 
Chelsea; Messrs. ChaileBworthand Co., Heaton, Bradford ; 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 

Bronze Flora Medal.—Messrs. W. Bull and Sons, King's- 
road, Chelsea. 
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WOOD TRELLIS 
ROSE PILLARS. 

Unequalled in all respects for the 
cultivation of Climbing Roses. 

No. 2. | No. 3. 

Height of ribs 8ft Height of ribs 8ft- 
„ over all 10ft. 8in. „ o\eralllCft fin. 
Made with eight Made with four 
vertical wood ribs, vertical wood iilw. 

PRICKS: PRICES: 

Each — 4 9 Each •• 4 3 

or "more ) 4/3 each } 3/9 each 

an.. } 4/* ** ch I more'.. } 3/6 each 
Taller Pillars 6d. per foot extra. 

Painted two coats Carbolintum. 
Carriage Paid. 

Send for our Lint of special Rose 
Trellises, Arches , Pergolas, Arbours, 
all made in icood, post free. 


WALTERS & CO. 

(Dkpt. B2), 

16, Water Lane, 

Great Tower St, 

LONDON, E.O. 



MEN’S OR WOMEN’S CLOGS 

For Wear on Wet Soil. 


OUR G BRAND. 

Only 

3/6 

POSTAGE PAID 


All nladc utual 
Boot sizes. 

3 s, 4's, 5's, 6 'r. 7 ". 8's, 
9 s, 10 8, 11s. 


Don’t risk Rheumatism. 



(Felt lined inside. 

Keenest 
Price 
Known. 


CARDEN BOOT WAREHOUSE, 4, Wellington St, Glasgow. 


SCOTT’S WASP DESTROYER. 

As made and introduced »ome thirty years ago by the late 
J. SCOTT, of Yeovil. 


For the protection of Fruit. Trees from Wasps and 
FllOS, and for destroying the Nests Of Wasps it has 
never failed. _ , , , 

See you get Scotts. with trade mark affixed, and beware 
of iinitationR. In Bottles, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each. 
Sold by all Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 

Manufacturers CORRY & CO.. Ltd-. LONDON. 


READERS will oblige by mentioning 11 GARDEN¬ 
ING ” when writing to our Advertisers. 
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FRUIT. 

PEACH BARRINGTON. 

This is, undoubtedly, a very fine Peach, both 
for culture under glass and for outdoors, 
where favourable conditions obtain. Curi¬ 
ously, however, this Peach varies—that is to 
say, it will succeed splendidly in one garden, 
and yet in another it is not at all satisfactory. 
The growth of the tree is all that can he de¬ 
sired—healthy, moderately vigorous, and 
usually free to flower and set. I can recall 
instances where Barrington promised well up 
to the stoning period, when, without any ap¬ 
parent. reason, the fruits, when as large as 
Walnuts, will begin to drop. This often con¬ 
tinues until only a very few are left - scarcely 
half an average crop. Such a fuiling cannot 
he otherwise than disappointing, and many 
a debate has been carried on by gardeners 
bearing on the probable cause. There must 
be some constitutional reason for this failing, 
or why should Barrington occupying space 
outside and under glass betray its good name 
and character when, as often happens, other 
kinds succeed? In these gardens Barrington 
shows these failings under every condition of 
culture—in some years certainly more marked 
than in others. This season 1 have the best 
crop for several years on an open wall, and 
I commenced gathering some fine fruits by 
mid-September. Admitting the several fine 
characteristics of the Peach, I have ascer¬ 
tained the experience of other growers, and 
I have long since learnt the variable char¬ 
acter of the tree. Everyone, however, admits 
the sterling qualities of the Peach, and even 
when subject to these partial failings does 
not wholly ignore the planting of, at least, 
one tree. I remember one instance of a 
highly successful grower gaining a monopoly 
in prizes with fruits of this Peach in open 
competition. There- is no mistaking its re¬ 
fined quality when presented fully grown and 
highly coloured, this latter being one of its 
pleasing attributes. But for this tendency 
to cast its fruit prematurely there is no Peach 
I have a higher opinion of. and while I hesi¬ 
tate to plant under glass for that reason 
alone, I certainly should not omit to include 
it in an outdoor selection. Its season follows 
immediately on that of Dymond, Violet Hative. 
and Bellegarde. and fills a breach between 
these, and Sea Eagle, Walburton Admirable, 
Nectarine Peach, Albatross, and Desse Tar¬ 
dive among other late varieties. Mr. Black- 
more’s experience was derived, apparently, 
from open-air trees, unless his district at. 
Teddington was an unfavourable one. for I 
have no recollection of reports querying its 
ability to ripen thoroughly. There is, how¬ 
ever, the same coincidence of shyness in bear- 
ing. I used to think absence of lime in the 
component parts of the border was the cause, 
and, acting on this belief, have applied kiln- 
lime freely, hut even then the trees failed. 
The tree flowers as freely a* any kind, and 
the early period of setting leaves no doubt at 
all in the mind of the inexperienced, so that 
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the partial failure can, I think, be due only 
to some constitutional failing. Wilts. 

-Having cultivated this variety for a 

number of years on the open wall. I would 
like to add my meed of praise in its favour. 
It is a most excellent Peach, the tree hardy, 
and of good constitution, the fruits coming 
very fine, and in a fine, sunny September as 
this, they are grandly coloured.— East 
Devon. 

— - Respecting the note on this fine Peach 
in this week’s issue of Gardening, I can tho¬ 
roughly endorse all that is there said in its 
favour. I have always found it to be a 
hardy, vigorous growing variety, a free crop¬ 
per, fruit large and of handsome appearance, 
flavour excellent, and ripening from the 
second to third week in September on a 
south-west aspect. If well mulched, watered, 
and fed from the surface, very large speci¬ 
mens can he obtained. It is strange that the 
late Mr. Blnckmore should have found it shy 
at Teddington, for, if my recollection serves 
me rightly. Barrington always fruited well in 
the old kitchen garden at Hampton Court 
Palace some thirty-nine years ago, the soil 
conditions in both cases, I should imagine, 
being identical. At any rate. I have never 
experienced any difficulty with Barrington, 
and regard it as a valuable variety for mid- 
September use.— Kent. 

-I have in my garden two Peach-trees 

on a south wall which are at present covered 
with large, ripe fruit, answering in descrip¬ 
tion to the Peach Barrington, referred to in 
vour issue of September 21st, page 388. I 
have always thought these trees were Belle- 
garde. I have already had some dozens of 
Peaches from them, but there are still be¬ 
tween seventy or eighty on each tree, large, 
and well coloured. I may add this is the first 
time there has been a good crop, and the 
trees are about eight yenrs old.—M. 
SCHLOESSER, Great Ilookham , Surrey. 

-In reply to your query, I enclose you 

specimen of Peach Barrington, grown by me 
on a wooden fence 6 feet high, facing south¬ 
west. The tree is bearing a heavy crop, and 
is just now' at its best. I do not think that 
the table flavour is very much, hut the Peaches 
are largo and handsome. — C. A. Webb, 
Walton-on-Tham.es. 


WASPS AND FRUIT CROPS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —I read the article in your issue of 
September 14th, headed “Wasps and Fruit 
Crops” with interest, and should like to 
mention that, living close to the river and 
quiet backwaters, which arc favourite haunts 
of the wasp, I have had some experience in 
their destruction. The cyanide of potassium 
is obtainable from the ” chemist, who will 
probably ask you to sign for it, and also a 
witness. Place a small piece of the chemical 
well into the hole or entrance to the nest, 
and splash a little water on it. Should the 
nest be where water cannot be splashed 


from the river, a long stick or punt-pole is 
used, with an old table-spoon tied securely 
on the end. and by this means, the cyanide 
is placed just inside the hole, and by the same 
means the water is applied. Just enough 
water is required to saturate it, which in¬ 
stantly discharges deadly fumes, and all the 
w asps in the nest are dead in a few' seconds, 
likewise, those outside fall dead as they pass 
down the hole to the nest. With care this 
may be done a little before sunset, when 
there is plenty of daylight, so that you can 
see what you are doing, and so make it effec¬ 
tive. 

Some choose the darkness, when all tho 
wasps are at home, but I have found it diffi¬ 
cult to find the nests ; and if the w'asps find 
the ground being walked on, they are apt to 
come out and flv round tho lantern, and so 
scare* their would-be destroyers that, it is not 
always a success; but in the daytime they 
are busy carrying in the spoil, and do not 
spare the time to see what you are up to. The 
nest may be dug out next day with safety. 

Abinodon. 


NOTES ON PLUMS. 

The Green Gage is still the best dessert 
Plum, and in most situations deserves a wall. 
The trees should have their roots lifted after 
being planted two or three years to throw 
them into hearing. Except in some very 
favoured spots, it is an uncertain cropper as 
a standard. It succeeds well in pots in a 
cool house. The Transparent Gage also l>ears 
freely, and the fruits attain a largo size in 
pots under glass, though it does not make a 
handsome tree. When I grew Plums in pots 
largely this was one of the surest bearers. 
Coe’s Golden Drop is, in my opinion, next 
to the Green Gage as a dessert Plum, and it 
is in season when Plums arc scarce. This 
also deserves a wall, and rarely fails to bear 
freely. I have often had good crops on pyra¬ 
mids and standards, but it. seems to require 
the warmth of a wall to bring the fruit to tho 
highest state of perfection. This docs well in 
a pot, but the fruits must ho thinned and the 
trees somewhat stinted in pot room, as when 
heavily laden it is an easy matter to nourish 
and support the tree with liquid-manure and 
top-dressings. The Jefferson makes a hand¬ 
some dish from a wall, and as a dessert Plum 
no one could do wrong in planting it. It also 
succeeds as a bush or pyramid tree in a pot. 
Early Plums are always in demand. The best 
of these is certainly Rivers’ Prolific, and one 
tree at least should have a place on a wall, 
though this is not otherwise necessary except 
to obtain a few dishes of early fruit. It suc¬ 
ceeds in a pot. in the orchard house, and w'hen 
the fruits are of a good size the pots may he 
plunged out to ripen them if the space in the 
house is required. Kirke’s is perhaps the 
best flavoured Plum, but to induce it to hear 
freely the shoots must be lifted every three 
years or so. 

Among cooking Plums, the Victoria still 
holds a distinct lead. Its great fault is that it 
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bears too freely in a good season, as is the 
case this year. To thin the fruit on large or 
even moderately sized trees is in many places 
impossible, but support might be given in the 
shape of top-dressings and liquid-manure 
when the trees are heavily cropped. The 
fruit of this tree may, if selected from the 
finest and best ripened, be useful as dessert. 
Diamond is another handsome, free-bearing 
Plum, too free, in fact, in a good season, and, 
like the Victoria, should have sonic help given 
to it, but it is of no use* except for cooking. 
White Magnum Bonum, or Egg Plum, as it is 
often called, is a valuable Plum for preserv¬ 
ing, and generally bears well as a standard. 
Even old trees, as long as life remains, bear 
very freely. Gisborne’s is not much to look 
at, but for cooking and cropping there are 
few to surpass it. Pond’s Seedling succeeds 
in pretty well every position, does well as a 
standard, is extra fine on a wall, and may Ik* 
planted on the north side with a certainty of 
success. The Early Orlenns is too well known 
to require any mention here. Its right place 
is as a standard in the orchard. I have tried 
this on a wall, thinking the early fruit would 
pay for the space, but the tree would not Sub¬ 
mit to training, and was removed. It would 
be unwise to plant even a small collection of 
Plums without including Damsons, the Ear 
leigh Prolific being the best for general plant¬ 
ing. This makes a good shelter tree for plant¬ 
ing in double rows on the windward side of 
Apple, Pear, or Cherry plantations. If 
bought in quantity the trees can be had very 
cheaply, and, besides affording much needed 
shelter, heavy crops of fruit will be gathered 

MAGGOT IN APPLES. 

Can you recommend a remedy for maggot in Apples 
occasioning the fall of fruit almost to the entire 
stripping of the trees t I have a small garden in 
which ure a few trees, consisting of a Russet, 

Cod I in. and another one or two of another da 
Last year the fruits were, almost for the first time, 
Madly alllictid with maggot, and fell before they were 
half ripe. In the late autumn I had the trunks and 
lower branches well lime-washed with plain lime. 
This spring 1 had a fine display of blossom, which 
developed into a splendid crop of fruit, and which, 
during the early summer months, looked as if they 
meant to stay on and mature, hut during the last 
month or five weeks they have been strewing thickly 
the ground again, each fruit liored with a small hole 
and bearing the evidences of decay in the centre, 
so that what looked like an encouraging crop of fruit 
at one time must prove a failure.— C. T. Li.voi.n. 

[There is no insect injurious to Apples with 
which growers are more familiar than the 
larva or grub of the Cod I in-moth (Carpocapsa 
pomoncllu). It has, probably, Ixen a trouble 
to Apples from time immemorial. The moth, 
the depositor of the eggs from which the 
maggots come, is a very pretty little insect, 
about ij inch broad. It is on the wing chiefly 
during May and June, and then deposits its 
eggs singly in the eyes, or “snuffs,” of the 
tiny young Apples. The moth seems specially 
to prefer tender-skinned varieties of the 
Codlin type, hence its name, hut, unfor¬ 
tunately. it frequently treats all varieties 
alike. In any ease, the eye of the Apple germ 
is selected for depositing the egg, not only 
because it offers a safe nest, but also because 
once the maggot is hatched it finds access to 
tho interior of the fruit more easily there 
than through the rind. Once within the 
Apple, it eats ihs way through pulp to the 
pips, or seeds, devouring these, and bv that 
time the fruit becomes detached and falls to 
the ground. Now, if these fruits be allowed 
to lie but a brief time, the maggot escapes, 
makes its way to the tree-stem, crawls up it, 
and ensconces itself in tiny crevices in the 
bark, spins its cocoon, and lies dormant all 
the winter. In the spring it again comes 
forth a full blown moth, to again pursue its 
mission of propagation and of injury. Some 
]>ersons advise spraying the* trees with a 
moderately weak solution of Paris green so 
soon as the fruits are formed, and once a 
fortnight, till the end of June. Still, the 
efficacy of that treatment depends largely on 
a portion of the arsenic settling in the eve 
of the fruit and poisoning the maggot the 
moment it begins to feed. Heavy rains soon 
wash the spraying off. Dealing with these 
poisonous sprayings needs great care, and 
should hardly he undertaken by others than 
men well versed in their preparation and use. 

Then others advise tying round the stems 
pieces of coarse sacking, three or four times 
thick, and tied once in the centre of each 
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piece tightly round the tree. These may be 
from 18 inches to 20 inches from tho ground, 
and bj from 10 inches to 12 inches deep. 
Into these sack folds the maggots crawl and 
hvbernate. They can be examined occasion 
ally and cleansed of the insects. Failing 
pieces of sacking, hay bands may be wound 
several times round the tree-stems and tied 
These may he removed and burnt once a fort 
night after Apples begin to fall. Of course, 
the Paris green spraying, when it is effective, 
kills the maggot at the outset, but no spray¬ 
ing can assure that every fruit in which an 
egg is deposited gets its share of the poison. 
The banding of the tree-stems only traps the 
insects after they have destroyed the Apples, 
and at least stops their propagation for 
another year. 

Now, it is found that this maggot is most 
harmful to trees in Grass orchards, the Grass 
proving to be excellent harbour for them. 
Also in such orchards all sorts of Apple pests 
are more prevalent than where the trees are 
kept well pruned and the soil is well cutivated 
and cleaned. The best course to take now is 
to have all fallen fruits collected at once, or 
as fast as they fall, so as to secure the mag¬ 
gots in them. In the winter have the stems 
of the trees and the branches scrubbed, so as 
to remove all rough bark ; then make up a 
thick wash of lime-white, with a little clay in 
it, to give it body, and with a brush thickly 
coat the stems all over, and as high up into 
the trees as can be reached. That will so 
coat in the insects, if any be harbouring in 
the bark, that if moths are formed they will 
not be able to escape. That is a cheap and 
simple way of dealing with the trees. If the 
bark be first scraped, as advised, have all the 
scrapings and the soil an inch or two deep 
over the roots scraped off, wheeled away, and 
buried deeply, putting fresh soil from the vege¬ 
table quarters in its place. Some growers 
advise spraying the trees in the winter twice, 
at. intervals of a month, with the caustic 
soda solution, hut even that, very efficacious 
as it is in destroying insect life exposed, also 
Moss or Lichen growths on the bark, may not 
reach the* cocoon in which the maggot has 
ensconced itself. As maggntty Apples fall 
most at night, they should be collected early 
in the morning. In Grass orchards it is well 
to allow pigs to Tun, to devour the fruits as 
fast as they fall. 

We have dealt thus lengthily with your 
qilerv, because the answer is one which can 
hardly fail to have interest for many readers 
having Apple-trees similarly situated to your¬ 
self. The information thus so fully given 
should be carefully preserved, and, if rigidly 
acted upon, cannot fail to have beneficial 
results.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears cracked—Can you kindly inform me what 
makes my l’ear.s go like enclosed? A large number 
do so. The soil is dry and sandy, the orchard is 
regularly cultivated between rows, and trees have 
been “clayed " and manured fnitly often. Apples do 
well, as a rule; Pears very badly, though they fruit 
freely. — B. Sprague. 

[Your Pears have been attacked by the fun¬ 
gus (Cladosporium dendriticum) which causes 
cracking of the skins and black spots oil the 
fruits, its in the case of those Peara you 
send. The fault lies at the roots. You 

ought to open a trench at about 3 feet from 
the stem, cutting off all the roots. Then 
grub under the tree with a broad chisel, so 
as to sever all the roots that incline to go 
downward. Refill the trench with fresh 
loam, then remove several inches of top eoil 
over the roots, replacing this with fresh, to 
which have been added bone-meal and wood- 
ashes, mulching the whole with rotten horse- 
manure. When this has been done, well 
ringe the tree with the caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion.] 

Grace* in bad condition - 1 shall be obliged 
for information respecting my Vines. In one vinery 
the bunches of Grapes are ridiculously small and 
>our, in the other the bunches are colouring before 
they are half crown or developed. The roots are all 
lit«ide. and plenty of manure is given. Would a 
hill produce this' result? I think my gardener 
ften overcrops tho Vines. What is the number of 
bunches that should tie allowed to young rods, 
which are replacing the older ones on a Vine?- 
Litti.e (’hang. 

[As the Grapes in the first case are small 
and sour, it looks as if they are troubled 
with the malady known as shanking. This 
complaint is brought about from various 


causes, chief of which are over-cropping, 
neglect in keeping sublaterals regularly 
stopped, and then removing a quantity of 
voung growth at one time, through the roots 
having gone down into the cold subsoil, and 
as a result of the border being in a sour, 
inert condition. The remedy in the two lat¬ 
ter cases is the same—viz., lifting and lay¬ 
ing the roots out afresh in a new and pro¬ 
perly constructed border. In case the base 
of the border is at all damp, put in a 4-inch 
layer of concrete us soon as the old soil is 
cleared out. This will both keep the border 
warm and dry and prevent the roots from 
penetrating the subsoil in future. In the 
former case the remedy is plainly obvious. 
As regards the second query, it is difficult to 
assign a reason for the Grapes colouring 
when only half-grown, in the absence of de¬ 
tails as to cultural management. It cer¬ 
tainly is not the result of a chill, but it may 
be owing to the border being too dry or 
through its being worn out or lacking the 
proper constituents suited to the needs of the 
Vine. This premature colouring may also be 
owing to loss of foliage, following a bad 
attack of red-spider. Over cropping would 
tend to retard colouring, and not husten the 
process. The weight of Grapes a fully estab¬ 
lished healthy Vine is capable of bringing to 
perfection is from ^ lb. to 1 ib. per foot run 
of rod, but this must, of course, be accom¬ 
panied with the best cultural methods. Had 
you supplied us with some sort of informa¬ 
tion respecting the management of vour 
Vines, we might then have been able to nave 

?;iven a definite opinion as to their unsatis- 
actory condition.] 

Pruning after summer-pruning.- As I am 

only a novice at fruit-jculture, would you please tell 
me what to do when, after having pruned Apple 
and Pear-trees in July, fresh shoots start just be¬ 
side the cuts? Ought I to leave this new shoot or 
prune it to two leaves next winter? How are 
Plum, Cherry, and Green Gage-trees pruned?—J. C. 
Wai.kh. 

[Having isummer-pruned your fruit-trees 
so early as July, it was inevitable that a 
second shoot growth should follow from the 
foremost bud on the pruned shoot. The 
usual rule in all such cases is to pinch that 
second shoot to two leaves, and thus let it 
remain until the leaves have fallen. Then, 
in the winter, each of the first-pruned shoots, 
not the second ones, should be cut hard back 
to two buds only. In doing that, of course, 
the second growth shoot is cut away with it. 
Of those two buds thus left on the spur, both 
may develop during the following year into 
fruit-buds, or one only may do so, and the 
other become a wood-bud. All depends on 
how far the change from wood-bud to fruit- 
bud has taken place. This hard pruning in 
the winter is needful to keep the spurs close 
to main branches. In any case, some wood 
shoots will certainly break out from the 
branches, and these should be treated as 
advised each year. It seems difficult to find 
gardeners practising any one general rule 
with regard to summer pruning. Some cut 
bock summer shoots early, as you did, in the 
month of July, to about four or five leaves; 
some just twist the point of the shoot, and 
let it hang, as then no second growth follows; 
but it has a very untidy appearance. Others 
prefer to wait till the middle or third week 
in August, by which time the wood has be¬ 
come harder, before summer-pruning. Each 
form of pruning is claimed to be successful. 
You may, in any case, make experiments 
with each, and note results. But, should 
summer-pruning lead to the formation of 
too many fruit-spurs, then is it easy, xvith a 
knife, to thin them out. Again, should trees 
thus treated become, as it were, stunted, they 
can be helped to make stronger root action 
and wood-growth by liberaL manure top- 
dressings. The methods of pruning for 
stone-fruits are about the same, but some 
variation is found when trees are flat- 
trained on w T alls, or whether grown as 
bushes or standards in the open ground.] 
Warner'* Xing Apple — For cooking there are 
few to surpass this well-known variety. I find it suc¬ 
ceeds remarkably well as a spreading bush or pyra¬ 
mid. It makes very strong growth with exception¬ 
ally large foliage, and should only he slightly pruned. 

It should he kept thin in the centre, so that light 
and air can penetrate right through, when its large 
fruits will set in clusters of three or four all over the 
tree. On good soil, if the trees are not overcropped, 
the fruits will average close on half a pound each.— 

J. G., Gotport . 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSA MACRANTHA. 

The origin of this beautiful single Rose is 
very obscure; but Rose-growers are agreed 
that it must be a hybrid of R. galliea. It 
has the stiff, sturdy growth of this old- 
fashioned group. Unquestionably it is one 
of the most beautiful of single Roses, yield¬ 
ing large quantities of blush-white blossoms, 
richly endowed with golden stamens. R. 
inacrantha is an excellent variety to grow for 
cutting, and has on many occasions enabled 
the decorator to win chief honours at various 
flower-shows. With the advent of newer 
sorts, there is now a rivalry between this 
Rose and Jersey Beauty, Una, sinica Ane¬ 
mone, and others; but it still remains a 
favourite sort for the above-named purpose. 


fine clambering Rose for old tree-stump or 
pillar. Then there is a very delightful new 
sort named Mrs. O. G. Orpen. It is a 
large, semi-double flower, and its vigour is 
all that can be desired. Anyone wishing to 
have a fine decorative shrub could not do 
better than plant this Rose, even as a shrub, 
as one would a Lilac or Syringa-bush. Give 
plenty of space in a well-prepared position, 
and allow the bush to grow almost natu¬ 
rally. If single summer Roses are admired, 
some fine, showy companions to R. macran- 
tha would be : Una, a glorious hybrid Brier, 
with buds like Tea Roses; the ever-popular 
Carmine Pillar; the newer and similar Mor- 
genroth, which flowers later ami more con¬ 
tinuously ; R. sinica Anemone, the queen of 
all single Roses; Hebe’s Lip, the old red 
damask, and its striped form, Rosa Mundi, 
a Rose so often erroneously sold for York and 
Lancaster ; R. altaica, and the ever-popular 
Penzance Briers. 

A very beautiful semi-double satin-pink 
Rose is Lady Ardilaun, with huge flowers and 


Flowering ahoot of Rosa macrantha. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 


R. macrantha blossoms about the middle of 
June, but its flowering season may be pro¬ 
longed if some plants are grown in a northern 
aspect, where it blossoms beautifully, 
whether planted upon rather low wallfc or 
grown as pillars or single bushes, or as a 
hedge. In large gardens these summer¬ 
flowering Roses can be freely planted, but in 
the small garden they should not be overdone 
to the exclusion of the more perpetual sorts, 
which may be obtained in the Tea- seen ted 
and Hybrid Tea groups, so that, although 
justly praising the beautiful Rose under 
notice, I would recommend, if a single Rose 
is desired, that one or more of the exquisite 
Irish singles be planted, especially the de¬ 
lightful Irish Elegance and Irish Beauty. R. 
macrantha has of late years given us some 
lovely offspring, three or four at least, and 
perhaps there are more in the country. 

The following three have been raised from 
R. macrantha—namely, Lady Sarah Wilson, 
semi-double creamy blush flowers; Lady 
White, semi-double white, tinted pink ; Lady 
Curzon, single, urnt? JThis last makes a 
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huge petals, and with a nice, even, dwarf 
habit. Then we have two very charming 
novelties that are likely to be immensely 
popular. 1 refer xto Lina Schmidt Michel 
and Sarah Bernhardt. This latter, as seen 
under glass, has blossoms larger than those of 
Noella Nabonnand, and of the glorious colour 
of Duke of Edinburgh. Rosa. 


Roses of even growth for a bed (Winter. 
Stockport ).—The following selection is approximately 
even in growth, and would make an excellent bed, 
well varied in colour: Augustine Cuinoisscau, Duke 
of Wellington, Karl of Pembroke, La France, Louis 
Van Houtte, Antoine Rivoire, (Jeorge Laing Paul, 
Cninoens, Dr. J. Campbell Hall, Furhen Konigin. 
Joseph Hill, Konigin Carols, Lady Battersea, Liberty. 
Mine. Edmlc Metz, Mme. Jules llrolez. Mine. Leon 
Pain, Paul Lode and Mrs. David McKee. 

Rose leaf unhealthy (J. //. Wilton ).—Your 

Rose-leaf has been attacked by n fungus known as 
Actinonema rosae or Rose-leaf black blotch. The 
cause of the fungus is not known. The best remedy 
is deep cultivation and spraying with diluted cop¬ 
per sulphate. If you have all the foliage picked oh 
and burnt this will lessen the trouble, then next 
season spray your Rases with Bordeaux mixture in 
May and agnin in July. 


THE AUTUMN SHOW OF THE 
NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

The National Rose Society is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon the success of it.s autumn 
show, which was held on September 24th. 
In the opinion of many, it was the best 
autumn Rose show ever held. Magnificent 
blooms were shown, the premier honours fall¬ 
ing to the Scotch growers, who, owing to the 
lateness of the season, are able to cut front 
their maiden or one-year-old plants. 

In the nurserymen’s class for thirty-six 
blooms, Messrs. Cocker and Sons, of Aber¬ 
deen, were -first with splendid blooms—a 
really superb lot; second, Messrs. Adams 
and Cragmile, Aberdeen ; third, Messrs. 
Croall, of Dundee. 

For thirty-six varieties, not less than three 
trusses of each, Messrs. F. Cant and Co., of 
Colchester, were first, and they had magnifi¬ 
cent bunches of Melanie Soupert and Irish 
Elegance. 

A very beautiful group was that made by 
Messrs. Paul and Son, of Cites- 
hunt, which obtained for them 
the gold medal. Messrs. Hob¬ 
bies, of Ea^t Dereham, also ob¬ 
tained a gold medal for a splen¬ 
did group consisting of bunches 
of all the leading garden Roses. 
The group of Rose fruits put up 
by Messrs. Paul and Son, of 
Cheshunt, was much admired, 
and contained a representative 
collection of Roses that produce 
handsome fruit. 

The Tea Roses in all sections 
were remarkable for their finish 
and size, blossoms of such as 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting be¬ 
ing much finer than were seen 
at the summer show. Roses that 
obtained silver medals for indi¬ 
vidual specimens very strangely 
went to-old varieties in the nur¬ 
serymen’s section, Messrs. Croall 
taking one for the best H.P. with 
John Stuart Mill, Messrs. 
Cocker for the best H.T. with 
La France de ’89. and Messrs. 
Jefferies for best Tea with Mme. 
Lambard. In the amateurs’ sec¬ 
tion Mr. Shackle received a 
medal for best H.P. with Frau 
Karl Druschki, Mr. Orpen for 
best H.T. with Bessie Brown, 
and Mr. Boswell for best Tea 
with a lovely bloom of Maman 
Cochet. 

A few special Roses noted 
were PrincesvS Mestcherskv; 
J. B. Clark, good in colour, but 
small, and Melanie Soupert, a 
fine garden Rose, as it is also 
for show. E. Veyrat Hermanos, 
C. J. Grahame, Mme. Constant 
Soupert, Souvenir dc Pierre 
Notting, and Hugh Dickson 
were also good. 

An interesting feature of this 
fine show was the new Roses, a 
gold medal being awarded to 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons for 
Avoca, a glorious flower of the 
Liberty type, but larger and better. This 
same firm also exhibited Mrs. Franklin Den¬ 
nison, evidently a Kaiserin Augusta seedling 
of old gold shadings, and a beautiful unnamed 
seedling of the same tribe. Conway Jones is 
a flower after the style of Hugh Dickson, and 
will certainly become popular, as we are sadly 
in want of good crimsons. Harry Kirk is fine, 
like, a golden Mrs. David McKee, and William 
Shenn was, as usual, immense in petal. 
Elisabeth Barnes is a Rose in the wav of Mme. 
Abel Chatenay. Dorothy Page Roberts is 
after the style of Killarney, with gold shad¬ 
ing. Countess of Gosford and Betty are both 
lovely in colour, but too thin. 

The tables arranged by ladies w-ere a very 
interesting feature, the first prize being given 
for a lovely arrangement made up chiefly with 
Irish Elegance. 

NOTES AND IfEPLIES. 

Sweet Brier hedge — I have n Sweet Brier 
hedne. A certain amount died last year. I cut away 
all dead wood and also what did not look promising 
I last autumn ab$g} iOqpdfe^rp ; ^jhts year, where 1 cut, 
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the bushes look worse. Will you kindly tell me if I 
rut out at the wrong time of year, and, if so, in what 
month ought I to cut? What I projKJsed doing this 
autumn was to cut down to the ground all steins 
that looked had.—E. U. Massel. 

[Cutting back the growths in October would 
cause no injury to your hedge, as by that 
time the plants have almost finished active 
growth. As you say those plants cut back 
look worse this year, we should say there is 
some fault at the root. Probably, when the 
hedge was planted, the soil was only dug a 
spade deep, whereas it should have been 
trenched. Had this been done, the pruning 
back would have served to encourage extra 
vigorous growth. You do not say how’ long 
this hedge has been planted, but if only three 
or four years ago, we should be disposed to 
replant it in November, taking care to trench 
the ground well, and incorporate manure and 
gritty material, if very heavy, replanting the 
Briers immediately. Of course, vou would 
replace any unhealthy Briers with healthy 
ones. Do not prune this coming spring, but 
the following year cut back to about 1 foot 
from the ground. After this, you should 
have a perfect hedge.] 

Orange fungus on Bose-leavee.-The accom¬ 
panying leave* arc from a plant of Marie Baumann, 
rcceivcil last autumn ami planted in a new bed. 
Witlnu the last three days, which have been very 
close after continued cold and wet, it is apparently 
dying. No other plants in the same bed are similarly 
affected, though this and several others have been 
mildewed, and ha\e been sprayed with XL All once 
° r .\!" K* What w wron K. and what should be done? 

[The plant of Marie Baumann that is appa¬ 
rently dying has a bad attack of Orange fun¬ 
gus, or red rust. Many Rose-growers pay no 
heed to this fungus, as it usually appears 
more or less in everv garden towards the 
autumn. You will find the wood of the 
plant is unaffected. Gather up the foliage 
and burn it. Next season spray early with 
Bordeaux mixture before the fungus is seen.] 

Black spot on Rosea.—I would be much obliged 
it you would sav what causes the canker on my 
Hoses? I send some leaves and wood as an example. 

I he wood on some t rees was so bad I could not get 
any finds to propagate. The garden is walled, faces 
south, and the soil is lime. The garden is on the top 
of a hill. 300 feet elevation, and a white lime stone 
all round, but I iiuvit found the frtone in the garden, 
though I have gone down 3 feet occasionally. It is 
the tender Roses, such as Mine. Lumbard, Marie Van 
flouttc, etc., that suiter so much. Isaac 1‘errierc, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Malmaison, and that class do not 
exhibit much sign of the (tanker.-W. J. H. Tyrrell. 

[There are few gardens that have not been 
visited with this troublesome fungoid growth 
this year, and it is probably due to an excess 
of atmospheric moisture and a cold night 
temperature. We think you should remove 
your plants this autumn, giving them, if pos¬ 
sible, a new' position or a little fresh soil 
about their roots when replanting. Then, in 
tlv? spring, out the growths back hard. Any 
of the old surface soil be careful to destroy, 
if possible, by fire. A spraying next season,' 
before the disease shows itself, with Bordeaux 
mixture would allay the attack, if it did not 
actually stop it. All prunings and dead 
foliage should be burnt.] 

Autumn pruning of Ro«e buahes.-Will you 

kindly tell me if 1 may cut back (not to pruning 
di'tam e) the long shoots my Rose bushes have made 
this season? My garden is very small. Some of the 
.shoot* of my Roses are f> feel long. All are on own 
roots, and are a mixed lot.-H. M. B. 

[Yes; you can shorten hack the growths 
now to about 3 feet. It will do no harm. 
This would, of course, prevent yo\j from peg¬ 
ging down the Roses next spring, but, per¬ 
haps. you are not anxious to do this. In a 
small garden such as yours it would have been 
far better if you had planted some of the 
bountiful Hybrid Teas of neat, compact 
growth, as then you would have had just now 
a beautiful display of blossom instead of these 
straggling, unruly growths.] 

Roses for London suburb —I am anxious to 
r< place several of my Roses this autumn, and should 
be obliged if you could tell me of some good ones 
which would he hardy In a London suburb on clay 
muI? My standards of (Jruss an Teplitz, Mrs. Alien 
('handler, ami Franeisea Kruger arc doing fairly 
well. Mainaii Coehct has failed. Carmine Pillar 
e.tine well into leaf and hud. and then was shrivelled 
up by the cutting winds. Is it likely to do better 
another year? (J. (J. 

[If vour soil had lx*en deeply dug, and the 
plants were healthy, such sorts as Gruss an 
Teplitz and Mrs. A. Chandler should have 
done verv well in a season like the present, j 
Manian Cochet is not quite suitable for your 
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district. Before planting others this autumn, 
have your clayey soil trenched, keeping the 
clay subsoil at the bottom, but have it broken 
up and some burnt clay, ashes, or strawy 
manure mingled with the bottom spit, to keep 
it open. Do this as early as possible, and 
about three weeks afterwards plant anv. of 
the following: —Conrad F. Meyer, Caroline 
Testout, Clio, John Hopper, Gloire Lyon- 
naise. Mine. Isaac Perriere, Heinrich 
Sohultheis, Magna Cliarta, Rev. Alan 
Cheales. Margaret Dickson, Paul Neyron, 
Ulrich Brunner, Frau Karl Drusehki, Ards 
Pillar, Mrs. Paul, Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Kaiserin Friedrich, Mons. 
Desir, Francois Crousse, Marie d’Orleans, 
Grace Darling, Viscountess Folkestone, Lady 
Waterlow. Any of these will make good 
standards; thev will also make good, free 
bushes. The Carmine Pillar should grow 
well next season if the shoots are now plump 
and green. If still shrivelled, discard it for 
a healthy specimen.] 

Roses for wall.—I had built last autumn a new 
stone wall, running north to .south, about 3u feet 
long and 5 feet high. 1 now think of fixing some 
trellis-work,-to run the whole length, and to -be 
S feet or 4 feet above the top, and planting some 
good climbing (hardy) Tea or II. T. Roses. They 
would be rather exposed to north and east, but 
sheltered from west and north-west winds. Would 
you kindly advise me how many, and the best varie¬ 
ties?— Somerset. 

[For your rather exposed wall, which faces 
north, we should recommend the following: — 
Francois Crousse, Lady Waterlow, Mme. 
Hector Leuilliot, Climbing Caroline Testout, 
Climbing Captain Christy, and Climbing La 
France. Plant them about 5 feet apart in a 
deeply-dug border.] 

Banksian Rose not blooming.— What is the 
reason that a Banksian Rose, on a house wall well 
protected, facing south-west, has not shown any sign 
of bloom since it was planted two years ago? it has 
made luxuriant growth, and has never been cut in any 
way. —L. F. S. 

[Your Banksian Rose is evidently over¬ 
crowded. You should cut out during the 
summer—say. in June—all the soft, sappy 
shoots, and thin those that remain, spread¬ 
ing them out as much as you can to admit 
sun and air. Do not cut back the shoots that 
you leave—only just tip them. They will 
make small lateral growths, which, if 
shortened next spring to three or four eves, 
will flower. The Bnnksian Rose requires a 
warm wall and a well-drained border, with 
two or three years' growth, to see it at its 
best.] 

R0868 for wall8 and borders (Colchester). 
—As you desire the flowering period of the 
Roses you plant to extend as long as possible, 
we can recommend the following for the 
positions named. We agree with you that it 
would be best to plant the Roses upon some 
supports placed a foot or so away from the 
wall, as even at this distance air has a better 
opportunity of circulating among the growths. 
For the south wall, which is very hoi, we 
would suggest Climbing Niphetos. Climbing 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Bouquet d'Or, or 
Francois Crousse. For the sheltered east 
wall: Mme. Alfred Carriere, Cheshunt Hy¬ 
brid, Mme. Berard, Longworth Rambler, 
Alister Stella Gray, Conrad F. Meyer, or 
Aimee Vibert. For the west border for peg¬ 
ging down free-growing sorts from the Hy¬ 
brid Teas, Chinese, and Tea-scented groups, 
such as Mme. Abel Chatenav, Gruss an Tep¬ 
litz, W. A. Richardson, Enchantress, Jean 
Bach Sisley, La Tosea, Corallina, Caroline 
Testout. Richmond. Grace Darling, Comtesse 
de Cayla, Gustave Regis, Flpribunda, etc. 

Mildew on Roses (ll. D. and K. M. Jiirrh j. 
—Your Roses have been attacked by mildew. 

\ ou can do little now, ns the season is so far 
advanced, but next spring, whenever you see 
any signs of the pest, syringe with a mix¬ 
ture or quicklime and sulphur. Mix it in 
this wav : Place a little unslaked liine in a 
pail, add sufficient water to slake it, and, 
while hot, drop sonic flowers of sulphur into 
it. Before it settles, fill up the pail with 
water, and dilute the liquor after the whole 
has settled down. Another remedy is to inix 
a quarter of an ounce of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium in a gallon of water and syringe the 
plants with the mixture. (2) Apply to Messrs. 
W. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, X., who 
publish a cheap book on the Rose. 


INDOOR PLANTS. - 

IMPORTED AZALEAS. 

These figure largely at the various auction 
sales held in the autumn and early winter 
months, large consignments reaching here 
from Belgium to be disposed of in this way. 
As the roots of the Azalea are very delicate, 
and quickly susceptible to injury if allowed 
to become dry, it is advisable, previous to 
purchasing, to see the state of the roots, and 
if too much parched up, one can hardly hope 
that the whole of them will prove satis¬ 
factory. In any case they should, a 3 soon 
as possible after receipt, be carefully exa¬ 
mined, and the dry ones thoroughly watered 
by soaking them in a tub of water, as by this 
means the moisture percolates through the 
entire ball. Then they should be stood some¬ 
where to drain before potting, as no plant 
should be potted with a soudened ball of 
earth, the result being in many cases as bad 
as if the soil were too dry. Good sandy 
peat, or an admixture of leaf-mould with it, 
is very suitable for these Azaleas, and the 
sixe of-the pots used will, of course, depend 
upon the plants; but in any ease good drain¬ 
age is essential. Many look upon an Azalea 
as a plant that cannot be potted too firmly, 
and one for which it is absolutely neeesaaty 
to press the soil down as tightly as possible. 
Such exertion, however, is really not re¬ 
quired, for the plants will succeed equally 
well provided they are potted moderately firm 
and care taken that no cavities between the 
ball of earth and the side of the pot are 
allowed to exist. If these imported plant? 
(which have grown so freely) are examined, 
it will be seen that the soil in which they 
root so well is by no means particularly firm, 
but is rather of a soft, spongy texture. After 
potting, it is advisable to keep them rather 
close and shaded from the full rays of the 
sun for a few days, till the roots are again 
active. Occasional svringings will also 
greatly assist towards keeping the foliage 
fresh till the plants recover from the check of 
removal. In ten days or a fortnight, how¬ 
ever, it will be no longer necessary to pro¬ 
tect them in this manner, and they may 
then be subjected to the same expesure as 
established plants. Complaints are often 
made that imported Azaleas lose so manv 
of their leaves, but if treated in this way 
the results will be far more satisfactory than 
if potted and fully exposed at once. 


Lilies of the Valley. —Few plants give us 
sweeter blossoms than does the Lily of the 
Valiev. The flowers are valued in the sum¬ 
mer when culled from the open air, but they 
are even more precious when they open in 
the greenhouse in tho early spring days. 
Some have tried forcing home-grown clumps, 
only to find that leaves for the most part 
are the outeome of their trouble; but this is 
not because the crowns will not stand forcing, 
but may be traced to the fact that they have 
not been specially grown on with that end in 
view. To take up a clump whose roots have 
become entangled is hardly likely to result in 
anything satisfactory; but if those who have 
these Lilies under cultivation will take tho 
trouble, after the foliage has died down, to 
lift them and sort out the best crowns, plant¬ 
ing these in a bod made up of loam, leaf- 
soil, and half-rotted manure, giving each 
crown plenty of room, such xvill be right for 
lifting and* forcing another year. In the 
absence of good home-grown crowns, im¬ 
ported crowns should be secured if early 
blooms are desired next spring. These may 
be potted at once, and placed in cold frames 
for some weeks at least, until roots have be¬ 
come established, or—and I think this is 
much the best way—crowns should be planted 
in boxes in Cocoa-nut-fibre, and, after growth 
has commenced, they can then be brought 
into heat, and potted off when near their 
blooming time, as they can be easily removed 
from the light fibre, without any ill effect, 
and placed in pots. By this means one may 
get pots of bloom opening simultaneously, 
which is not always the case when the erowno 
are potted from* the first. The idea that 
only imported crowns are worth growing is a 
mistake. It is not because the English 
crowns are not suitable, so much as that they 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SOME EVERLASTING FLOWERS FOR 
WINTER USE. 

(Reply to “R. J. H.”) 

Now is a good time to harvest and prepare 
the flowers for winter decoration. Wnere 
numerous tall vaees require filling for the 
winter months, and flowers suitable are not 
over-plentiful, various kinds of Everlasting 
Flowers and Grasses are useful, and make 
an agreeable change. Honesty ranks as one 
of the best; the shining silvery seed-pods, 
when prepared, being very showy, and last¬ 
ing a long time in good condition. It is also 
valuable in the herbaceous border in early 
summer, when the purple and white flowers 
are freely produced. There is only one 
thing that tells against the growing of 
Honesty in the herbaceous borders for use 
during the winter—its untidy appearance 
after the flowers have failed, and when the 
seed-pods are forming. The remedy, then, 
is to grow a batch of plants in some 
part of the kitchen-garden for winter 
use. Qiven good culture. Honesty 
grows from 3 feet to 4 feet high. The 
plants should be pulled up about the 
middle of August, when thoroughly 
dry, and hung up in a cool, airy shed 
to dry gradually for ten days, when 
the outer covering of the seed-pods can 
be easily taken oft, leaving nothing but 
the shining silvery centre. They should 
be again hung up in the same quarters 
until required for use. Helichrvsum 
is the most common species of Ever¬ 
lasting Flowers, and probably the mast 
useful of all, as it can be had in such 
a variety of colours from the bractea- 
tum type, from pure white to scarlet- 
crimson, with innumerable tints be¬ 
tween. They ought to be cut in a 
variety of stages from small buds to 
fully expanded blossoms, to obtain the 
widest range of variety. Helichry- 
sums are very suitable for small as well 
as tall vases, and for bouquets and 
wreaths. The same treatment is re¬ 
quired for these as for the preceding 
in the way of harvesting the flowers. 
Rhodanthes are valuable, not only 
when grown in pots, but for winter use 
in a cut state ; being slim in nppear- 
ance, they lend themselves to tasteful 
arrangement in small vases for draw¬ 
ing-room decoration. Sown several 
seeds in 3-inch pots in March in a 
cold-frame, and afterwards planted out 
in rich soil in a warm position, they 
grow freely and flower profusely. They 
can be had in separate colours of car¬ 
mine, rose, crimson, white, and yel¬ 
low. The flowers should be fully open 
before they are cut, which should be 
done with as long stalks as possible. 
Winter Cherry (Physalis) is not 
exactly deserving of being classed 
among Everlasting Flowers, though it 
The African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus Mooreanus). From a photograph in the gardens at is a capital subject for winter deeora- 

Straffan House, Oo. Kildare. tion. The beauty of this plant con¬ 

sists in the bright red Cherry-like 
fruits inside a large inflated calyx. 


are not prepared ; but, treated on the lines 
indicated, and allowed to remain in a bed of 
good soil for a season or so, fat crowns will 
result, and it is from these that one may 
with certainty obtain, spikes of sweetly- 
scented bells, equal to any imported produce. 
—LEAHUR8T. 

THE AFRICAN LILY (AGAPANTHUS 
UMBELLATUS). 

This, though old-fashioned, is an excellent 
plant; by some, however, it is held in little 
estimation, simply because it is easily man¬ 
aged. It will succeed in any kind of soil, 
and will bear neglect, through inattention to 
watering, better than most plants ; it will also 
do with less pot room than many plants, . The 
excellent habit of its curved, drooping leaves 
which, when well grown, almost cover the 
pots in which it is placed, constitute it one 
of the best for standing about door porches, 
on terraces, or by the side of walks, where 
the large umbels of blue flowers it forms are 
seen to advantage. They are likewise very 


umbellatus. There is a form of it named 
maximus, which is larger in all its parts than 
the type, and a truly noble kind. A. umbel¬ 
latus Mooreanus (a head of bloom of which 
we figure to-day) is a very dwarf kind, with 
narrow, rather erect, leaves, and heads of 
deep violet-blue flowers. It is said to be 
hardier than any other kind. 

White - flowered kinds. — Agapanthus 
umbellatus candidus is a white variety of the 
type and evergreen, but the finest kind is the 
white form of Agapanthus umbellatus maxi¬ 
mus, which has a tall scape and a head of 
the purest white flowers. The white variety 
ought to be grown as extensively as the^type, 
for, notwithstanding the many plants in 
bloom during the summer, white flowers are 
not readily obtainable. The pure white 
blooms come in most useful for cutting and 
making up into bouquets, button-holes, and 
the like. 

-What a grand old plant the African 

Lily is! To see it at its best, it needs 
to be grown in the largest sized pots, or 
tubs, and potted in good, stiff, loamy soil, 


useful for cutting, lasting well in that state, 
and affording a colour not over plentiful. It 
is also equally at home in the greenhouse. 
As soon as the flowering is over, when it is 
required to be increased, the plants should be 
turned out of the pots, the roots (which are 
usually very much interlaced) disentangled, 
and the crow ns divided ; if the roots be much 
matted, they can be separated with the least 
injury by plunging the ball in a vessel of 
water and working the whole of the soil out 
with the fingers. If two or more crowns be 
retained to each piece divided, they may be 
put into 8-inch or 9 inch pots. Grow them in 
ordinary loam, to which add enough sand, 
and ram the soil firmly in the pots, which 
should be well drained, as they will do with 
less shifting than most plants. It will with¬ 
stand the winter in a few favoured southern 
and western gardens, but even in these it 
would thrive better and flower more freely if 
housed for the winter. In any shed, cellar, 
or room where the severe frost can be kept 
from it, it will be safe. 

Varieties.—T he commonest variety is A. 


so that the large, fleshy roots may find plenty 
of sustenance When once established, it 
will stand for several years without repotting. 
Its principal needs are plenty of water in 
summer and an occasional ciase of liquid- 
manure. 1 lately saw some very fine speci¬ 
mens standing bv the edge of an ornamental 
fountain, and the tall, stately flower-heads 
were very effective.—J. G., Gosport. % 


Double Lobelia {J. Brown ).—You may lift a few 
plants ut once. and. after having cut ott all the 
flowers, pot them and stand them in a frame, well 
shading it until they are established. Keep them 
during the winter on a shelf close to the glass in 
your greenhouse, which you say is heated. It would 
have been far better to have reserved a few and 
potted them into 4H’s when you were planting out, 
picking otf all the flowers during the summer and in 
the winter keeping as directed above. From such you 
would have been able to get plenty of cuttings in 
the spring. _ 

Index to Volume XXVIII. The binding covers 
(price Is. Od. each, post free. Is. 9d.) ami Index (3d., 
post free, .ltd.) for Volume XXYIll. are now ready, 
and may he had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, |»ost free, 2s. for the two. 


which in time becomes skeletonised, expos¬ 
ing more to view r the Cherry within. Under 
good cultivation, stems bearing many fruits 
can be cut from 1 foot to 2 feet long, 
but for keeping during the winter should 
become thoroughly matured before being 
cut. Acrocliniuins, rose and white, make 
capital winter ornaments for vases; being 
single - flowered on long, slender stems, 
they can be lightly arranged in a mass or 
mixed with other things. The flowers should 
be cut when young, as they preserve their 
colour better in that state. Aphelexis of the 
nmcrantha type, cultivated as greenhouse 
specimens, are most useful in producing 
flowers for winter use after they have served 
their purpose as exhibition plants during the 
summer. The flowers last a long time after 
being out. and give pleasing shades of pink. 
Stance profusa. another greenhouse subject, 
is appreciated by many in a cut state for 
winter use, as blue flowers, even of the ever¬ 
lasting type, are rare. The flowers ought to 
be cut before they commence to turn pale on 
the plant, as the colour is better preserved, 
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and the flowers fresher, too, consequently in 
better condition to stand the winter months 
in a cut state. The hardy Statices may be 
treated in the same way. 'Bulrushes of both 
the narrow and broad-leaved types make 
capital winter ornaments for large halls, 
where an imposing group is required. 
Mixed with Pampas Grass plumes, Bulrushes 
have a good effect. When fully in bloom, 
they should bo gathered, being cut with lon^ 
stems, as they are so much more ornamental 
in that way than when only a few inches 
long. Many kinds of native Grasses can be 
employed to give a winter effect if cut and 
preserved at the right time—when fully ex¬ 
panded, just before the seeds commence to 
fall from the heads. Humea elegans deserves 
to be more frequently cultivated than it is 
at present, probably owing to the difficulty 
of preventing the attacks of disease to which 
it is liable during growth. When free from 
that, the drooping flower-sterna are appre¬ 
ciated. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

By the time these lines are in print, the 
whole of the Chrysanthemum plants, for 
whatever purpose they are grown (if I except 
the very latest batch of plants int-nded for 
supplying late flowers, and these must bo 
protected in some way, otherwise they will 
not be safe from frosts), will be safely under 
cover. The weather has been favourable 
during the last fortnight, being warm and 
dry, except, of course, where early frosts 
have come suddenly, as a finish to outside 
growth by assisting to plump up the late- 
formed buds and render the young grow’thn 
more solid than they would have been had 
vv<^ had a continuance of wet and cold days. 
Mildew r has not spread nearly so fast as it 
would have done had the weather been of a 
different character; this is all in favour of 
the plants producing a fine show of bloom 
later on. Mildew’ is a dreaded pest to the 
Chrysanthemum grower, more especially if 
his plants are intended for specimens, as, by 
allowing mildew to spread over the foliage, 
it causes a disfigurement of the plant and 
checks the growth. Mildew in some locali¬ 
ties is much more prevalent than in others, 
owing, perhaps to the kind of soil used in 
potting. Again, the kind of water used often 
causes mildew'. In those districts favour¬ 
able to the spread of the pest, early atten¬ 
tion must be given if the plants are to be 
kept clean. Dustings of sulphur applied at 
once will check its spread, but the attention 
must be unceasing, or the attempts to stamp 
it out will be futile. 

Where a large number of varieties is grown, 
ami the object in some instances is the pro¬ 
duction of large blooms, many varieties will 
now be unfolding their petals' from the ear¬ 
liest formed buds. Flowers of this class w ill 
need watching at night to prevent earwig.-? 
disfiguring them. To preserve the plants 
from these pests, extra attention is needed. 
The slightest shake of the plant upon which 
the intruders are feasting disturbs them. 
By going cautiously to work in the evening, 
they may lx* kept down, so that the harm they 
manage to perform is not serious. The usual 
plan of placing empty flower pots, inside of 
which some Aloss is placed, upon the tops 
of the stakes cannot so well be used ; there¬ 
fore I use Broad Bean stems cut into lengths 
of about 8 inches, and placed among the 
leaves of the plants. Wood lice are some¬ 
times very troublesome to the flowers, par¬ 
ticularly when the plants arc standing in 
vineries, the borders of which have generally 
a covering of manure at this season. This 
being dry, woodlice find a favourable hiding- 
place. Some vineries are more subject to 
this pest than others; w here they abound 
th«y crawl up the stems of the plants and 
cluster on the under sides of the flowers. 
Hand-picking is th_* only remedy. Green- 
flwill sometimes attack the flowers during 
expansion. If they are allowed to remain, 
they, quickly disfigure the white varieties by 
making the petaiis dirty looking. On the 
first appearance of the pest, gently vaporise 
the plants. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Horace Martin faillng - 

Can you tell me what is the matter with enclosed 
spray of Chrysanthemum Horace Martin? All the 
Mass£ family are affected in the same way. Five out 
of every ten have died down to ground, both in pots 
and planted out in the ground. All the roots arc 
alive, and throwing up suckers, but the tops are 
completely dead, although two months ago they were 
apparently a healthy Jot of young plants. Other 
varieties not of the Masse family, and growing along¬ 
side, are very healthy and doing well. All have had 
the same treatment. —U. 8., Bristol. 

[The small spray of Horace Martin was far 
too small, and in such a very unsatisfactory 
condition when it reached us that it is not 
possible to give a proper solution of your 
difficulty. The condition of the foliage gives 
us the impression that it is a constitutional 
weakness, due, probably, to over-propaga¬ 
tion. We have seen somewhat similar re¬ 
sults in other members of this family of 
plants. We should advise you, however, to 
lift the offending plants and burn them. On 
no account should you propagate from the 
stools of the affected plants, or you may 
perpetuate the evil.] , 


GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIEND8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

American blight on Apple-trees.-l should he 
obliged if you would tell me what is the best tiling 
to do for my Apple-trees? They are covered with h 
kind of mildew, which appears to consist of insects 
and eggs. I enclose you a hit of hark with this 
attached. My Apple and Pear-trees all seem to he 
rather old, and have been rather neglected during 
the past few years, and seem to he growing a lot 
of wood, some branches sprouting out from the 
trunk. The Pear-trees have a plentiful supply of 
fruit, hut the Apple-trees have no fruit. Will you 
also please say what time of the year Mistletoe 
should be grafted into Apple-trees? — Amateiii. 

[Your Apple-trees have been attacked by 
Ameriean-blight, one of the aphides (Sehi- 
zoneura lanigera). If your trees are small 
enough for you to be able to reach all parts 
of them, you had better go carefully over 
them, and with a brush wet each patch of 
the pest thoroughly with methylated spirit, 
or you may use paraffin emulsion in the same 
way. If the trees are too large to be treated 
in this manner, when all the leaves have 
fallen spray the trees thoroughly with the 
caustic alkali solution, or paint them over 
with neat’s foot oil, which has been found to 
be a good remedy for destroying this pest. 
Your Apple-trees, apparently, require root 
pruning ; also thinning out of thq wood to ad¬ 
mit light and air. The way to propagate 
Mistletoe is to take the berries in April or 
May, and place them on a part of the bark of 
the'tree which is clean and smooth, and 
secure them with a covering of a single thick¬ 
ness of black muslin, so that the birds may 
not remove them. It is a slow process, for 
you will not see any result for about a year. 
It is no use inserting the berries in slits in 
the bark made for the purpose.—G. S. S.] 

The Pelted Beech Coccus.—I should he much 
obliged if you would inform me. through the medium 
of your paper, of a good mixture to apply to the 
hark of Beech-trees .as a remedy for the disease of the 
hark. The trees which I believe to be .affected, with 
this disease have a white sort of covering on the 
hark, which covering has rather the appearance of 
mildew. —C. F. il. 

[Your Beech-trees have evidently been 
attacked by the Felted Beech Coccus (Crypto¬ 
coccus fagi). We should recommend scrap¬ 
ing the trees, as far as passible, and then 
washing them with the extract of 8 lb. of 
Quassia chips, 15 ib. of soft soap mixed with 
100 gallons of water, or paraffin oil two 
quarts, and 20 lb. of soft soap, thoroughly 
mixed .together with a little hot water, add¬ 
ing 100 gallons of water, and keeping well 
mixed when using. Of course, if you have 
only a few small trees, then the quantity may 
lx* loss, hut use the mixture in the above pro¬ 
portions. Collect and burn all the scrapings. 
Yon will find a very interesting article on 
this pest in our issue of August 12th, 1905, 
page 308, a copy of which can be had from 
the publisher, post free for l*d.] 

Violet leaves unhealthy.-1 would he glad to 
know what is the matter with enclosed Violet-leaves? 
The plants are in a frame, hut, of course, not 
covered, and they have been kept watered. Could I 
ii'-e any wash which would do good?—C at’s Kvk. 

[Tour Violt*t-leaves huv * been badly 
attacked by one of the mites, but as only their 


dry skins and eggs are now f visible, I cannot 
give their name. I ehould cut off all the 
affected leaves and burn them, and spray the 
others with the following mixture : —£ lb. of 
flowers of sulphur, 6 lb. of soft soap, and 
twelve gallons of water. Mix the sulphur 
with water to the consistency of gruel, and 
dissolve the soft soap in a gallon of boiling 
water ; then stir the two mixtures together, 
and add water to make up to twelve gallons. 
If the majority of the leaves are infested in 
the same manner as those sent for examina¬ 
tion, -I should burn the entire lot, and not 
grow Violets again in the same soil.—G. S. S.] 

Caterpillars on Rose-trees. — I would he 
greatly obliged if you would kindly say how one could 
deal with these grubs? They have appeared in mil¬ 
lions on my Rose-trees, and a few on the Apple- 
trees, and they reduce the leaves to skeletons in no 
time. I pick off all 1 can. Hare one use a caustic 
wash in winter as one does for fruit-trees, or is an 
arsenic leaf-wash better?—H. M. Swan wick. 

[Your Rose-trees are infested by the cater¬ 
pillars of a largish moth (one of the Noc- 
tuas), but the caterpillars are so young that 
I cannot give you a more definite name. 
Spray the trees now with paraffin emulsion. 
I do not think you will require a caustic wash 
in the winter, or an arsenic wash.—G. S. S.] 

Pear-leaf bliater-mite.— Some time ago 1 re¬ 
member seeing a correspondence in your valuable 
paper respecting “ Diseased Pear-leaves.” My tree9 
have been attacked the second time this year. They 
were first attacked as the leaves were developing, 
perhaps three months ago. Very many of these fell, 
and the trees suffered a good deal. Since that a 
good many fresh leaves have grown, and within tho 
last few days the disease has appeared again as bad, 
or worse, than before. It has appeared more parti¬ 
cularly on two trees (Conference and Doyenne riu - 
Cornice), which promised to give me some eighty to 
one hundred Pears, but 1 am only likely to get 
about six. The same disease appeared Jast year, 
but not so bad. I shall be sorry to destroy the 
trees (about twelve years old). Is there anything 1 
can do now? What can 1 do to prevent it another 
year, both to the trees and, perhaps, to the soil, 
because many of the leaves have fallen around the 
trees? When would be the best time to set about 
it?— Tavy. 

[The leaves of your Pear-tree are attacked 
by the Pear-leaf blister-mite (Eriophes pyri). 
The little mites are quite invisible to the 
naked eye, and cannot be reached by any 
insecticide while within the galls. They pass 
the winter under the outer scales of the 
buds. Just before the buds begin to open 
next spring, spray the young shoots with one 
part of paraffin emulsion mixed with four 
parts of water, and in April and May, when 
the mites migrate from one leaf to another, 
spray twice a week with \ lb. of flowers of 
sulphur, 6 lb. soft soap, well mixed with 
twelve gallons of water. If the tree is a 
small one, picking off the infested leaves as 
soon as the disease is noticed would be very 
helpful.—G. S. S-] 

Blight on Celery-leaves.— Kindly inform me 
what is the matter with the enclosed Celery-leaves? 

I have several row8, red and white, growing* side by 
side. The white is affected as enclosed leaves show, 
while the red is quite healthy. I cannot llnd any of 
the grubs of the Celery-fly.— West Ciiilmnutun. 

[Your Celery-leaves are attacked by a fun¬ 
gus, the Celery-leaf-blight (Cercospora apii). 
Cut off and burn all the infested leaves. If 
thrown on the rubbish-heap, or allowed to 
remain, on the ground, the spores will germi¬ 
nate next spring, and will very likely attack 
next year’s plants. If the disease occurs 
again next year, as soon as it is noticed spray 
the plants with an ammoniacal solution of 
carbonate of copper. No doubt the wet, cold 
summer is responsible for the spread of this 
fungus. That your red variety is not attacked 
shows that there is something in the constitu¬ 
tion of that variety that prevents the spores 
germinating in the leuves, and it is worth 
cultivating for that reason.— G. S. S.] 
Caterpillar (M. Malcomson).— The caterpillar 
when it reached me was in such a state of decom¬ 
position that it was quite im|M>ssihlc to name it. 1 
c;ui only say that it was the caterpillar of a largish 
moth, and, no doubt, fed on the leaves of some 
plant.—G. 8. S. 

Black Currant-mite (TF. A tkinson). —The recipe 
you want is one part finely-ground unslaked lime 
and two parts of sulphur. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”- New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip. 
Hons of all the Itest plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s. ; post free , 15s. (id. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
hatl finely bound in S vols., half vellum, %s. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE DUTCHMAN’S PIPE (ARISTOLO- 
CHIA SIPHO). 

This well-known, large-leaved plant has an 
excellent effect where large, distinct foliage 
is desired. Generally it is grown as a wali 
plant, but it is far finer used for covering 
bowers (as in the illustration) or any like 
structure, or to clamber up trees or over 
stump**. A. tomentosa is smaller, but dis¬ 
tinct in tone of green, and is well worth grow¬ 
ing in like manner. They will do well in 
any ordinary garden soil. Aristolochia 
Sipho is easily increased by layers. Well- 
ripened shooots of the preceding year are 
pegged down on the surface of the ground 


GLADIOLUS PRINCEPS. 

This splendid plant is, without doubt, the 
noblest of its family. It is now in flower, 
and its great blossoms measure fully 6 inches 
across. In colour they are a rich scarlet, 
the lower segments being marked by narrow 
bands of white, margined by white reticula 
tion. When it was first sent out, it was said 
to be perfectly hardy, but even if this be the 
case, its successful culture often appears far 
from easy. I procured corms upon its first 
introduction, but all of these are now dead. 
On its first flowering, I took bloom-spikes to 
a good Devonshire garden, where they created 
such a favourable impression that corms were 
ordered. These flowered splendidly, the first 
year, but the second season were poor. The 


dioli do well here. G. Saundersi grows to 
perfection, has increased greatly, and always 
flowers profusely. G. tristis also does well, 
and about a dozen varieties of early-flower¬ 
ing Gladioli, such as Blushing Bride, Deli- 
catissima, and others increase and bloom 
well. S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Sou!h Devon. 


ARCHES IN THE GARDEN. 

An arch, or series of arches, when well fur¬ 
nished with representatives of the many 
beautiful climbing plants suitable for such a 
purpose, forms a charming feature in the 
garden, but, at the same time, they are often 
placed in a position where the surroundings 
are very inappropriate, and much of their 



An arbour formed of the Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) in the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, Dublin. 


and covered with 2 inches or 3 inches of soil. 
This i« best done early in the spring. The 
shoots thus layered arc allowed to remain in 
the ground until the succeeding autumn, 
when they will be found to have emitted roots 
along the under surface. They are then 
lifted, and cut into as many pieces as there 
are rooted portions, each of which, when re¬ 
planted, forming a new' plant. T. 


The refuse of the garden. -The late autumn 
brings with it much work in a garden. There is per¬ 
haps one duty that presents itself in every place, 
whether the establishment be large or small—namely, 
that of collecting the debris which has accumulated 
through the past months. The best way to dispose 
of such refuse is to burn it, and to do this one 
should make a fire on a vacant niece of ground, and 
when this has got fairly hold, then place the refuse 
on, adding to until it is all consumed. With a good 
fire all the refuse of the garden mny be burned.- 
Leaijurst. 
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gardener, attributing the failure to their 
being left in the ground through the winter, 
lifted them in the autumn and replanted in 
March, but their subsequent flowering was 
poor. A few days ago I was in the same gar¬ 
den, and asked after the Gladioli. I was 
shown the spot where a dozen fine corms had 
been planted in March, and found the foliage 
very weak and not a single flower-spike. In the 
early spring I determined to try this 
Gladiolus again, and procured a dozen good 
corms, which were planted in fibrous loam 
and leaf-mould. To-day I cut four fine 
flower-spikes. One other is still in bud, but 
the other seven appear to have died, as there 
is no sign of them. In another Devon gar¬ 
den they have also failed. It would be in¬ 
teresting to hear from others their experience 
with this handsome Gladiolus. Other Gla- 


beauty is lost. When a quiet and sequestered 
walk leads from one especially interesting 
part of the garden to another, and that walk 
is spanned at intervals with arches clothed 
with such beautiful climbers as Honeysuckles, 
Clematises, climbing Roses, Jasmine, and 
similar subjects, a great charm is imparted 
to what might be a dull and uninteresting 
walk, for the beauty of the flowers is, in the 
case of many of these climbers, supplemented 
by their delicious fragrance. In immediate 
proximity to doorways or gateways in a gar¬ 
den such an arch will tend to relieve and 
partially veil the hard outlines of the en¬ 
trance and form a welcome addition to the 
floral displny, while, on the other hand, if 
placed, as is often done, in an isolated posi¬ 
tion without any particular reasons for its 
being there, an arch, even if well clothed, is 
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not to be commended. A pretty series of 
floral arches recently came under my obser¬ 
vation, where a tennis ground was separated 
from the rest of the garden by a thick belt of 
shrubs, and over each of the openings giving 
admission to the ground, a number of arches, 
clothed principally with Clematis, produced a 
striking effect. 

The list of plants suitable for such a pur¬ 
pose is an extensive one, among those of a 
permanent or shrubby character being most 
of the various kinds of Clematis. Among 
them the ever-popular Clematis Jaekmani 
must be assigned a place, as it blooms far 
more continuously than many of the garden 
varieties. The many species of Clematis are 
also valuable for such a purpose. Of Honey¬ 
suckles, any of the stronger-growing kinds are 
available, one of the best being the British 
Woodbine, or common Honeysuckle, whose 
highly fragrant blossoms are produced 
throughout the summer months. The 
Japanese Honeysuckle (Lonieera flcxuosa) 
may also have a* place assigned it, while the 
North American scarlet Honeysuckle, which, 
by the way, is hardy only in especially 
favoured districts, is the showiest member 
of the entire genus. A great number of 
climbing Roses are available for clothing 
arches, while among Jasmines, the common 
white (Jasmilium officinale) is a universal 
favourite. Though stiff and formal compared 
with the preceding, the Pyracantha and the 
little evergreen Cotoneaster microphylla are 
also very pretty, especially when laden with 
berries. Where the climbers employed are 
regarded only from a fine foliage point of 
view, the choice is a still more extensive one, 
as there are the Vines, their near allies the 
Ampelopsis, the large, vigorous Ivies, and 
the Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho). A 
good many tender plants, such as the more 
vigorous Tropseoluins. Cobtea scandens, Ec- 
cremocarpus scuber, Mina lobata, and others, 
are also available, but, of course, in their 
case, yearly planting is necessary, and the 
season" is often well advanced before the sup¬ 
ports are satisfactorily covered. T. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Treatment of lawn.-Vour answer to “ Weedy 
Lawn ” is just what I wanted. 1 have three lawns 
almost covered in many places with Plantains. 1 
am carefully rooting them up, which leaves un¬ 
sightly patches all over the lawn. Can you carry 
on your advice further and kindly tell me in your 
next issue, if jRxssihlc, which is the best way of 
treating the lawns, first, to renovate the bare 
patches, and. second, what preparation to put on to 
improve the general condition of the lawn'.' Kindly 
say the best time or year to use seeds or other pre¬ 
parations?— Iunoramis. 

[Dig up the bare patches, add some good 
soil, and then sow with good Grass-seed. A 
good dressing in the autumn for your lawn 
would be as follows : —One-half of the quan¬ 
tity of the compost required should be loam, 
one fourth thoroughly decayed manure, such 
as an old Mush room-bed or an old hot-bed, 
and one-fourth road-sweepings, or the residue 
from the burning of garden rubbish, etc. 
Some bone-meal would also make a good addi¬ 
tion. Mix all together, then pass it through a 
fine sieve, to rid it of stones and other eub- 
stanees. Spread it evenly over the lawn, and 
let it lie for some time,* afterwards working 
it in by sweeping the surface with a Birch- 
broom,"first lengthwise and then in the oppo¬ 
site direction. In April next give a dressing 
of nitrate of soda at the rate of 8 lb. per 
square rod.] 

The blue Bplderwort (Commelina roelestis).- 
W ill you please tell me if Commelina eeriest is would 
he quite hardy in this part cf Berks.or if it should he 
protected or taken up and treated as Dahlias are 
through the winter? — J. K. 

[This plant delights in light, warm soil. 
The roots are fleshy, and in some districts it 
is well to cover them with coal-ashes on the 
approach of winter. In cold, wet districts the 
roots may be lifted and stored in dry leaf 
soil. In warm and stony soils and on light 
soils near the sea, it will grow- like a weed. 
.You should leave a plant in the open air, 
protecting ns.advised above, so as to test its 
hardiness in your district.— Ed.] 

Climbers for perpendicular bank. -Will you 
please give me your advice as to host manner of 
treating a perpendicular hank cut out of a chalk 
hill at the end of n lawn-tennis court? It Is about 
(l feet high and 40 feet long, fares duo south. I am 
thinking of plantin ' four or five Ceanothus dentatus, 
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which I have already growing successfully in front 
of the house, which should cover the bank entirely 
in three years, but in the meantime I want some 
quickly-growing creepers to cover the bank in the 
next and following years. What do you recommend? 

—Arnside. 

[Under the circumstances, your only alter¬ 
native is to plant the Ceanothus and fill up 
the empty spaces with annual climbers, such 
as Sweet Peas, Convolvuli, Tropeeolums, 
Eccremocarpus scaber, Cobaea scandens, 
Maurandya Barclayana, etc.] 

Mesembryanthemum floribundum—I have 
grown this Ice-plant (might I have its name and 
variety?) with great success in a very hot window- 
box. I am leaving home in November and the house 
will be closed. How would you advise me saving the 
plants for next year? They would look unsightly if 1 
leave them in their present position, and would, I 
fear, die from want of water. I have no greenhouse, 
but think friends might house them for me. Should 
cuttings he taken, and how is this best done, or do 
you advise cutting down the old plants? They are 
now a magnificent hank of white blossom.— Kiersole. 

[Th is is the name of your plant. The Ice- 
plant is Mesembryanthemum crystallinum. 
Cuttings of the shoots, about 3 inches long, 
or less, may now be inserted in pots in rather 
dry and very sandy soil, and stood on & win¬ 
dow-ledge, where they would escape the rain. 
No water should be given the cuttings for at 
least a fortnight, and then only very spar¬ 
ingly. The pots must be half filled w ith pieces 
of broken pots, to secure a good drainage. 
When rooted the cuttings will be best placed 
on a dry shelf in a greenhouse for the winter.] 

Violets. —When Violets are removed to 
frames towards the end of September from 
the open ground, the mistake is sometimes 
made of ventilating the frame too little, and 
the consequence is that the foliage begins to 
damp off. This may be obviated if on mild 
days the lights are "removed altogether, and 
during the night the lights are just raised 
slightly. Few plants show signs of damp 
quicker than Violets, and if the frame is for¬ 
gotten for a day, and becomes what some 
people call “mozy,” the leaves quickly turn 
yellow' and damp. Dusting sulphur amongst 
them will improve matters, but it is the free 
admission of air, whenever the weather is 
fit, that is best for both leaves and flowers. 
—Derby. 

Campanula planiflora.— Among the many 
Campanulas which ever give pleasuro to their 
owners the forms of Canpanula planiflora are 
eagerly looked for as late summer and early 
autumn come round. There are many of 
more effective appearance and giving more 
abundant bloom, but there are few of greater 
distinctness and with so much of that touch 
of quaintness which gives a character to cer¬ 
tain flowers. The varieties of C. planiflora, 
frequently named C. nitida, have this to a 
marked degree, with their little rosettes of 
shining, dark green leaves, and their sturdy, 
rigid, little stems some 6 inches high, or, at 
times, even less, and bearing several flattish, 
rather saucer-shaped flowers, which last well 
oiifthe plant from the substance of their 
petals. The late Rev. C. Wolley-Dod was of 
opinion that it was merely a form of C. per- 
sicifolia, but this is not the general belief re¬ 
garding this neat little Bellflow'er. There 
should be some four or five forms in exist¬ 
ence, but some of these are difficult to ob¬ 
tain. Probably the most common, and one 
of the most useful, is C. planiflora albo-plena, 
a neat plant ~with semi-double pure white 
flowers. The single white variety is much 
scarcer than the double. There is also a 
double blue variety, which is met with occa¬ 
sionally, and I have in my garden the single 
blue one, not too much seen nowadays, but 
a pretty little plant of considerable beauty, 
although the deep blue flowers have not the 
same effect against the dark green foliage as 
those of the white variety. One can hardly 
say that this Bellflower is a free-growing 
plant, as in most gardens it increases but 
slowly, and takes some time to form little 
clumps. On the other hand, it cannot be 
called difficult to cultivate, and will thrive 
in any reasonable soil, and grows satisfac¬ 
torily either in the border or the rock gar¬ 
den.* It is propagated by division or by 
seeds, but the latter are not to he had from 
the trade. It is a native of North America, 
whence it was introduced upw’ards of 270 
years ago.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Everlasting Peas.— The culture of these 
ouce old favourites is diminishing, and they 


have been superseded to a large extent by tho 
annual forms. But even these perennial 
forms are not to be despised, as they are 
useful in a garden where a corner needs 
blocking, or an unsightly wall needs cover¬ 
ing. Once planted, about the only attention 
they require is to cut away the old stems 
every year, and to divide the roots occasion¬ 
ally, an operation which may be performed 
in autumn or spring. There are three or four 
sorts—viz., White, pink, and dark red, that 
are worth a trial, and, like the annual sorts, 
they yield an immense number of blossoms 
in a season.— Derby. 

Flea-bane (Erlgeron).— During the past 
summer, in the hardy flower border, no 
plants have been more free-flowering than 
have the Flea-banes. Clumps of Erigeron 
speciosus in my garden have revelled in the 
abundance of moisture; indeed, no plants 
seem to thrive better than these in what must 
be regarded as a wet season. They have been 
in bloom on and off since the early part of 
July, and at the time of writing (September 
10th) there are still a fpw flowers left, almost 
rivalling tho early Starworts, which are open 
in another part of the border. The Erigerons 
make splendid plants for a town garden, and 
if divided periodically—and they must be at¬ 
tended to in this particular, as they grow 
very fast—they never fail to bloom. In Octo¬ 
ber one may split up the clumps, and every 
little portion w r ill develop into a fair-sized 
root, and give bloom another year. For cut¬ 
ting they are most useful, their Daisy-like 
blossoms" remaining quite fresh for a week or 
more.— WOODBASTWICK. 

Transplanting Llllum oandidum.— It is 

more than probable that some share of the 
ill success often met with in transplanting 
this Lily is due to moving it too late in 
the season—in fact, after the roots are in 
active operation. So quickly does this Lily 
recommence growth after flowering, that the 
best time to move it is directly the flower- 
stems show signs of decay, and not to wait 
till winter, or, at all events, autumn, as is too 
often done. I have just (September 14th) 
examined some shifted a month ago, and find 
that already the young roots are in active 
growth. The crown of leaves, too, pushed up 
and retained during the winter, is, in some 
cases, becoming visible. If the removal had 
been longer delayed a certain number of 
roots would have been injured, however care¬ 
fully the operation had been performed, and 
the plants would, of course, have been 
weakened thereby. These remarks, though 
in a less degree, apply to most Lilies ; in the 
majority of eases they are planted too late. 
As very" large numbers of Lily bulbs are im¬ 
ported every year from Holland during 
autumn, there is no reason why we should 
delay obtaining them till spring, as if potted 
or planted at the proper time, they will be 
established before late purchased ones are 
finally committed to the soil. With regard 
to L." auratum, the suuplv is mostly kept up 
by importations from Japan, which, of eohr3e, 
are later in reaching this country than Dutch- 
grown bulbs, but, nevertheless, the first of 
them arrive by the beginning of December, 
so that a supply of Japanese-grown roots can, 
at all events, be obtained by Christmas. If 
Lilies were-potted or planted earlier-than is 
usually done, we should, doubtless, hear lees 
of the"ill success that attends their culture. 

Pseonies. — Few plants among herbaceous subjects 
respond more, when good culture is given, by a pro¬ 
digality of blossoms, than the Pteonies. Plant them 
on a sunny border, where the soil is of a deep loamy 
character, and mulch them from time to time, and 
flowers there will he in plenty in June and July, it 
is essential that they should he given plenty of room, 
and every two or three years it is advisable to divide 
the clumps. Now it is when fresh clumps may be 
planted, and it will be an advantage to have about 
the roots a mulching of leaves in severe weather.— 
I.kahurst. 

Dianthus Napoleon XXX —It is almost impos¬ 
sible to overpraise this Pink. See it when and where 
you may, it is always beautiful. I was impressed with 
this early in September in a Dorset garden. It was 
growing on the margin of a rock-garden in a big 
pocket filled with sandy loam. It then had hundreds 
of blooms on it. the deep-crimson flowers blending 
well with those of the blue Geranium Wallaehianum, 
climbing over some stones behind it and full of 
flower. Some think this kind difficult to manage, but 
I have never found it so. I find it best- to strike a 
few cuttings each year under a handlight or in pans 
as early as cuttings can be had. In this way young 
Stock is kept up. The old plants are apt to die out. 
-Dorset. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM. 
Amono cool Orchids there are none more 
popular or more useful for cutting and de¬ 
coration than the well-known Odontoglossum 
crispum and its numerous distinct varieties, 
including the many lare and beautiful 
blotched and spotted forms which are always 
being eagerly sought after. This species is, 
probably, the most extensively grown Orchid 
in cultivation, and, where a large number of 
plants is cultivated, there is scarcely a month- 
in the whole year in which some of them may 
not be seen in flower. For many years past 
immense quantities of O. crispum have been 
imported into this country, and at the present 
time very large consignments are frequently 
arriving, and to those growers who are now 
about to attempt their cultivation for the 
first time, a little help as to their rudimen¬ 
tary requirements may prove acceptable. 
Like many other newly-imported Orchids, 
these plants of O. crispum have two strong 
points to recommend them healthy constitu- 


twenty finely developed blooms. Those who 
wish to be successful in establishing these 
freshly imported Odontoglossums should try 
to find out under what conditions they 
thrive in their native habitat; also to con¬ 
sider what the plants have gone through 
since they were gathered. The plants, being 
epiphytal, grow naturally on trees, from 
which they must be torn off; then the leaves 
and a greater part of the roots are removed, 
after which the plants are carefully dried, so 
as to prevent decay on the journey. Then 
they are packed with some dry material in a 
box, and, finally, the journey of several weeks 
to this country. Under 6uch trying condi¬ 
tions, the plants invariably, through evapora¬ 
tion, lose a great deal of their vitality, and, 
as a grower of these plants once remarked, 
such plants may be likened to a man brought 
low by illness, and no one would think of 
bringing such a patient back to health by 
gorging him with food and drink, neither 
will these plants come round by any other 
than by gentle means. 

Immediately such plants are placed in the 
grower’s hands they should be cleansed from 


peat, Polypodium fibre, and Sphagnum Moss 
in equal parts. Chop the materials up mode¬ 
rately fine, afterwards mixing all well to¬ 
gether, and add sufficient small crocks to 
render the compost open and porouS. Some 
growers prefer to mix Oak or Beech-leaves 
with the compost, but after very considerable 
| experience with leaf-mould, I find its effects 
j only temporary, and that the plants thrive 
i much better without it. 

When repotting, keep the base of the 
pseudo-bulbs slightly elevated above the rim 
of the pot, press the compost in with mode¬ 
rate firmness, taking every care not to break 
or injure the email, brittle roots. When 
finishing off the potting, keep some living 
heads of Sphagnum Moss on the surface, so 
that in a short time the top of the compost 
will present a living covering. After potting, 
place the plants on a moist stage as close to 
the roof-glass as is convenient, keep the 
atmovsphere surrounding them cool ami 
moderately moist, shade from all direct sun¬ 
shine. Afford but light waterings at first, 
being careful not to over-water them. All 
that is necessary for a time is just enough 



Odontoglossum crispum. 


tion and great expectations as to variety. As 
regards the former, the plants, even the 
smallest pieces, are brought or sent home by 
collectors in far better condition now than 
in times past; consequently, when placed in 
capable hands, very few plants fail to estab¬ 
lish themselves satisfactorily. The latter 
point, as is well known, does not always 
satisfy the expectations of the buyer ; still, 
the fact remains that a large number of very 
rare and valuable varieties have from time 
to time appeared from various importations. 
It invariably happens that those who possess 
these imported plants, especially for the first 
time, are always anxious to see them flower, 
and, without doubt, thousands of such plants 
have been irretrievably ruined by allowing 
them to produce a spike of eight or nine 
flowers before they have made a good supply 
of roots. It is not always necessary to en¬ 
tirely remove the incipient spikes immediately 
they appear, but it is advisable that only one 
or two buds should be left to open, just to 
determine the variety. When the flowers are 
open, cut the spike off at once, and the ob¬ 
ject then should be to grow the plant on 
until it has so thoroughly established itself 
that it will produjse^* spike with -rfrom ten to 
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all dirt and rubbish, and decayed parts re- ( 
moved. A stage in the coolest house should 
be set apart for them ; if the stage consists of 
open woodwork, cover with boards or slates, 1 
upon which place a layer, several inches in ( 
thickness, of the fine dust which is sifted 
from the ordinary fibrous peat. Lay the 
plants upon this, just covering the base of 
the pseudo-bulbs with the peat dust. A very 
slight dewing overhead occasionally with a 
fine sprayer will check evaporation from the 
bulbs, and reaction commences at once. In 
due time the pseudo-bulbs will send forward 
sufficient sap to produce new growths, from 
which sooner or later roots will appear, and 
it is then time to put the plants into pots. 
Where a large number of these plants is ob¬ 
tained, it will be seen that all are not ready 
to be potted at the same time ; therefore, it 
is advisable to select those which have made 
the best start, and so by degrees pot up the 
whole of them. 

The plants should be placed in pots just 
large enough to allow for one season’s growth, 
and they should be filled to about one-half 
of their depth with crocks for drainage. 
Place a thin layer of rough Sphagnum Moss j 
over this, and for a compost use good fibrous I 


water to keep the Sphagnum Moss alive. As 
the young growths gain strength and roots 
become numerous, water may be more fre¬ 
quently and liberally afforded. Admit plenty 
of fresh air at all times, but carefully avoid 
cold draughts, which are frequently caused 
by opening the ventilators too wide at both 
top and bottom at the same time, especially 
i in large, airy houses. A safe guide to follow 
I is to admit only as much air as can be kept 
i fairly well charged with moisture. Harsh, 
dry currents of air are always detrimental to 
the well-doing of the plants. At this season 
the night temperature should range between 
I 55 degs. and 60 clegs., and by day as low as 
the external air will permit. W. 


Orchid names (Orchidist, IV.B.).—The name of 
I the white-flowered Orchid is Odontogtossuin 1‘cacn- 
i torei, whose lip is quite different in shape from that 
[ of Odontoglossum crispum, which is probably the 
name of the others referred to by you as having bee i 
obtained at the same time. One is about ur valuable 
as the other. The name of the brown-spotted flower 
is Odontoglossum llunnewellianum. With regard to 
your plant of Odontoglossum Bietonense, the fresh 
growth now starting is quite its normal condition, 
and from this a flower spike may be reasonably anti¬ 
cipated next spring. 
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VEGETABLES. 

OUTDOOR TOMATOES*, 

I cannot recall a season when the failure of 
open-air Tomatoes was so marked as in 1907, 
notwithstanding every encouragement was 
given the plants in their preparatory stages, 
and put out with all necessary precaution as 
regards time, shelter, and position. It can¬ 
not be denied that outdoor Tomato culture 
entails a considerable amount of labour and 
space, and it is disappointing, when autumn 
arrives, to find no recompense. My plants 
were pulled up and removed to the refuse- 
heap some weeks since, the ground now being 
occupied by a thriving bed of Spinach. Not 
a single fruit could be found on a batch of 
some ten dozen plants in three or four kinds. 
Against the garden walk and at the foot of 
other buildings there is a fair crop; but, as 
one might expect, the fruits are late, and 
few will be gathered in a ripe state direct 
from the plants. Against the walls mine 
have kept remarkably free from leaf disease, 
though neighbouring Potatoes were badly 
stricken. 1 inspected a large planting of 
outdoor Tomatoes recently, only to find the 
leavee gone, as though scorched by fire. Many 
of these were sheltered by overhead lights, 
temporarily fixed for the purpose in spring. 
The crop certainly was heavy, but at the 
time of my inspection there was not only 
diseased leafage, but many fruits were also 
black from the disease. There was, too, a 
marked roughness of sample—so rough, in¬ 
deed, that their value in the market must 
have been a low one. The varietv, Early 
Ruby, was chosen because of its early ripen¬ 
ing, and the stock was a specially selected 
one. The corrugated and uneven outline 
was, very rightly, considered due to the cold 
summer, with its attendant almost daily rain¬ 
fall. The influence of shelter on Tomatoes 
is very marked, for my plants growing against 
brick walls *show neither deterioration of 
stock nor character, and yet the self-same 
unfavourable atmospheric conditions have 
been present for one as for the other. 

Outdoor Tomato culture can only be re¬ 
garded in the light of a speculation, for 
there is always the possible risk of Potato 
disease attacking the plants, even against 
walls; but where there is a heavy and con¬ 
tinuous demand for them, it is not deemed 
prudent to abandon their growth, even when 
there remains this uncertainty of result. At 
best, this is felt to be so in the case of the 
private gardener. Many of the fruits when 
gathered as late as possible, and placed on 
shelves where a little warmth can be afforded 
them, will continue the supply well into the 
winter, especially if they are not tainted by 
disease or damaged by frost. There has 
been much freedom of growth in the latter 
part of the summer, demanding attention to 
thinning and stopping. A slight shortening 
of the leaves when these are vigorous, aids 
the necessary advance of the crop, but I hold 
it to be a mistake to prune these severely, 
as many are wont to do, because this, instead 
of assisting, must of itself hinder real pro¬ 
gress. I have noticed that this year w*e have 
none of those large fruits which come 
warmer summers, as Tomatoes, like most 
other fruits, arc influenced by solar warmth 
and it will not be in the least surprising if 
it is found that many fruits now on the 
plants refuse to ripen when placed in winter 
stores for that purpose. A use can be made 
of these green fruits, and it would be ex 
pedient for those who do make Tomato 
preserve, to use, rather than retain, these 
green fruits more freely than is usually done, 

Wilts. 

French Bean Ever-bearing.— This is 

most useful Bean for those having limited 
space. I saw this recently growing at Wav- 
ford Manor. The plants were literally 
covered with nice, young, tender Beans, anil 
looked as if they would continue bearing for 
a long time. The gardener told me he placed 
the greatest value on it, from its continuing 
to crop so long. Although the pods were 
not nearly so large as those of Canadian 
Wonder, still, their number more than com¬ 
pensated for this, and to those having to pro¬ 
vide these over a long season, such a Bean is 
most valuable.—J. GrT*. 
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AN EARLY LONGPOD BEAN. 

One of the earliest that I have grown until 
this year was the Seville Longpod, a good, 
heavy-bearing, and hardy kind, suited for 
autumn as well as spring sowing. Carter’s 
Extra Early Longpod, grown along with 
several others sown in the spring, quite justi¬ 
fied its title; indeed, I was surprised in a 
casual examination of this Bean plantation 
to come upon well-filled pods before some of 
the older stocks had commenced to develop 
seed. Before the end of June I was gather¬ 
ing this variety from a sowing made on the 
26th February. The gain of only a few days 
which gardeners aim to secure from an 
autumn sowing will scarcely be justified 
when the fact is remembered that the more 
reliable spring-sown plants will do this with¬ 
out the risk of loss by frost. Last year’s 
autumn sowing produced thriving rows, which 
seemed likely to give an early crop, but, over¬ 
taken by a course of morning frosts, ranging 
up to 20 degs., they collapsed, leaving the 
only course open—that of digging and re¬ 
sowing later the ground thus occupied. The 
new kind seems to favour very much the 
well-known stock of Seville in its habit, 
length of pod, and early setting. There is, 
however, a shorter haulm, which is an ad¬ 
vantage. This will certainly be chosen for 
the earliest sowing another season, because 
the impression made on its first trial was 
so pronounced, and by planting the old 
favourite Seville at the same date, there 
will be the necessary succession which is so 
all-important. It is worthy of remark how 
well the dripping season suited the growth 
and podding of Broad Beans. Everywhere 
were seen fine rows furnished with abundance 
of handsome pods ; and, still more remark¬ 
able, black-fly, the bane of Broad Beans, 
was quite absent. W. S. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

The Celery-fly —Will you kindly tell ine the host 
remedy for destroying the gruhs in OWry-leaves 
without injury to the plants? 1 have enclosed u few 
leaves.—P. KNIGHT. 

[Late in the summer and in the autumn it 
may be often noticed that the leaves of Celery 
and Parsnips have a very withered and 
blighted appearance. On closer examination 
it will be found that the discoloured leaves 
are much blistered, and on holding one up 
against the light a grub or maggot, nearly 
4 inch long, will be seen between the skins of 
the leaf. This is the grub of the Celery-fly, 
w'hich lives on the softer portions of the in 
side of the leaf. When the grubs are present 
in large numbers, as is often the case, the 
plants are very much injured by the loss of 
so much foliage, and become weak, sickly, 
and stunted. The grubs may be found from 
the middle of June to the end of November, 
and as there are two or more broods of this 
insect during the season, it is very desirable 
that the grubs of the first brood should be 
destroyed, so as to prevent, if. possible, any 
future generations. This is rather trouble¬ 
some, but it may be done very effectually by 
pinching that part of the leaf where the grub 
is between the finger and thumb, or cutting 
the infested leaves off and burning them 
Broadcast sprinklings of soot and lime will 
often prevent the flies depositing their eggs in 
the leaves, but when once the maggot has 
develo|>ed nothing but rigid hand-picking will 
eradicate it. You ought to go over your 
plants carefullv, and, wherever seen, destroy 
the maggot. One picking may suffice, but, if 
not, you must repeat it. It is almost im¬ 
possible to do anything effectually towards 
exterminating this insect in its other states 
the eggs are very small, and, being laid be 
tween the skins of the leaves, it is almost 
impossible to detect, them.] 

Spot in Tomatoes. -Havin-' l»*<n a reader of 
.vnur valuable paper for some time p«*.t, I should be 
ph’M.scd if you would kindly infotm me throiurh your 
miliums wliat is the matter with enclosed Tonntfif 
Is it caused by darn pm vs or is it a disease, as tin 
all seem to tie affected by it? -W'M. Hilt'll Ml. 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by 
fungoid pest known as “black spot,” cause 
by moisture settling and hanging on the 
undersides of the fruits. Like all fungi, this 
germinates very fast in moisture, and spores 
washed to the base of the fruits soon grow 
there. The house in which your Tomatoes 
me growing should lx* well ventilated during 


the night, water should be given sparingly, 
and plenty of air admitted during the day. 
Pick off and at once destroy all affected 
fruits. The best cure for this is made of 
10 oz. of sulphate of potassium or liver of 
sulphur dissolved in two quarts of boiling 
water, adding two gallons of water, and 
spraying the plants with this.] 

Tomato sauce (Q. ir. D.).— Put into a 
preserving-pan half a sieve of Tomatoes—the 
riper and sounder the better—with 4 oz. of 
Shallots, a clove of Garlic, a blade of Mace, 
little Parsley, Lemon Thyme, Knotted 
Marjoram, and a Bay-leaf; let these boil 
quickly, until quite soft, then pass all through 
a wire sieve, return to the preserving-pan, 
and boil up with a pint of sherry until as thick 
as cream. Put into hot, wide-mouthed 
pickle bottles, cover the corks with bottle- 
wax, store in a cool, dark place.—B. 

Exhibiting 8hallot8 in bunches.— The 
value of these in the garden is considerable, 
where the Onion crop is uncertain. This ap¬ 
plies forcibly to cottagers, seeing Shallots can 
be stored early, and keep a long time. When 
judging at cottagers’ shows in the west, I 
have been impressed with the attention given 
to Shallots—especially in some districts in 
Devonshire. Recently, when judging, I found 
new way of showing these had been 
adopted—namely, in hunches. This was a 
novel wav to me. Still, it possesses much 
merit. These bunches were shown as they 
grew in the soil. In every case the whole 
clump was shown, each clump containing 
from twelve to twenty bulbs, j*ll of good size. 
Many lots were made bright by removing the 
rough outside skins and soil. It was worthy 
of note that in all the best lots the owners 
had recognised the value of cleaning them. 
One thing that struck me was the clean and 
sound appearance of the produce, showing 
that much attention had been given to plant¬ 
ing large, good bulbs. I have found much 
benefit from raising new stock from seed.— 

" C. F. 

Three good Peas. —Soil and situation in¬ 
fluence Peas considerably. During the past 
season I have been noticing the varied 
opinions regarding some kinds, and find that 
Gradus is now largely grown. I am aware 
that there are many selections of this, but if 
the best stock is obtained nothing better can 
be had for an early kind. I know it is not 
quite so early as the round kinds, which are 
inferior in many ways. My next best kind 
this year is The Clipper. I consider this a 

f reat advance on the Duke of Albany type. 

t has a pod of about the 6ame size, filled 
with Peas of the best colour, and quite sweet 
enough. With me it grew about 5 feet high, 
the pods hanging so thickly that they ap¬ 
peared to cover the haulm. The Clipper re¬ 
sembles the old Essex Rival in colour of foli¬ 
age, but it has larger and longer pods. The 
third is Ne Plus Ultra, a very old kind, which 
I am old-fashioned enough to prefer to any 
other tall growing kind.—M. H. 

The Daisy Pea.— One of the very best of 
all the dwarf section of wrinkled Marrow* 
Peas Is The Daisy. Its average height is 
about 2 feet, and it may be sown fairly thick 
in row's about 2 feet apart. I have a few 
rows now in full bearing. One can get a good 
dish fronl a small space, as the pods are large 
and filled with fine large Pens of excellent 
flavour. In suburban districts the cost of 
sticks is very great, and any Pea that pro¬ 
duces such fine pods as Daisy, on fairly short 
haulm, is sure to be popular. Such kinds as 
this are quite as useful for very late sow'ing 
as for the very earliest; in fact, there would 
be no need for any other kind, provided suc- 
eessional sowings were made at frequent 
intervals, so as to have Peas fit for use as 
long as they are procurable out-of-doors.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

Late Turnips should he well thinned out, 
and if the ground is very dry, a watering 
ought to be given ere this work is carried 
out, or those that are intended to form the 
hod are liable to get loosened, and will make 
but little progress until the rain comes. This 
has been an ideal summer for these roots, 
quick growth and an absence of fleas, the cool 
nights suiting Turnips admirably. North 
borders are the best positions for summer 
* ~ ~. M. 
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leaved trees do, and consequently when it 
rains, a fair portion of the water runs down 
the trunk and moistens the ground around 
it. The young leaves of the False Acacia 
are rather late in putting in an appearance 
in the spring, but when first expanded their 
pleasing green is always much admired, and, 
to counterbalance their tardiness, they are 
among the very last, to drop. For town plant¬ 
ing the ordinary form is very suitable, and 
if inclined to outgrow its allotted space, it 
can be, when young, readily pruned back. 
For limited spaces, too, some of the smaller- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE GREVILLEAS. 

The Grevilleas are Australian plants, of 
which about thirty species and varieties are 
now recognised. At the time when tlie cul¬ 
ture of New Holland plants under glass was 
eo much in vogue, many of the Grevilleas 
were grown in the greenhouse. Now, how¬ 
ever, this phase of floriculture having gone 
out of fashion, Grevilleas are seldom seen in 
the glasshouse. A few have been tried with 
success in the open air in South 
Devon and Cornwall, and on these 
a few remarks may be interesting. 

G. alpina, often grown as G. alpos- 
tris, is a native of the southern por¬ 
tion of Australia, where it grows in 
the mountainous districts. Although 
in its native country it is said to 
attain a height of several feet, it is 
known here as a dw'arf shrub. It 
flowers abundantly, and its blossoms 
are borne at the end of the shoots 
in short racemes, and are tubular 
at the base, separating above into 
four petals. In colour they are 
roey-red, with yellow- tips to the 
petals, which all curl back on one 
side. The leaves are covered with 
a grey down. G. Preissi, of which 
the correct title is now held to be 
G. Thelemanniana, is a native of 
the Swan River district of West 
Australia. The flowers, which are 
borne in dense, pendent clusters at 
the tips of the branches, are deep 
rosy-red with yellow petals. The 
style is conspicuous with its long 
rod stalk and orange stigma. The 
prettily-divided leaves are of a light 
green tint. G. rosmarinifolia is one 
of the hardiest of the family, and 
has been grown in the open in Devon 
jmd Cornwall for many years. It 
generallv forms a low, spreading 
bush. In one Cornish garden a 
specimen is 4 feet in height and 
12 yards in circumference. Its foli¬ 
age. as its name implies, is Rosc- 
mary-like. Its flowers are cherry- 
red in colour, and are produced in 
profusion. A bush in full bloom is 
a very pretty sight. G. sulphurea 
is now held to be a variety of G. 
juniperina. This is as hardy as the 
last-named species, and survives the 
winter in the neighbourhood of 
London when planted against a 
wall. Its habit is that of a dense, 
much-branched shrub, furnished 
with narrow, pointed leaves. Its 
flowers, which are similar to those 
of the other Grevilleas mentioned 
in form, are sulphur-yellow in 
colour. One other Grcvillea that 
has been grown in the open in a 
Cornish garden is the well-known 
G. robusta. such a favourite for con¬ 
servatory decoration in pots. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The False Acacia as a town tree. 

—Even in London the delicate, 

Fern-like leaves of the False Acacia 
retain their freshness throughout 
the summer, and for town planting 
it certainly merits more attention. 

For street planting it is a decided 
break away from the ubiquitous 
Plane, which, in some districts, 
is overdone. Many of the trees planted in 
streets, and even to a great extent those 
in forecourts and small gardens, suffer 
greatly from drought during the summer, 
this is one of the reasons that town trees 

nf Jinr l0Se their , freshness, though, | tno above note on the False Acacia, 
°*™U 8e ’ t , he m ? re or le »8 smoke-laden at- , beauty of its foliage is mainlv dealt wit 
TheF/lL^A 80 1?a>;S a c l on 1 sklerable for though some of the varieties, such 

Hr ® Acacla w much less affected by Decaisneana, are very handsome when 

1 i ma, . ,y for the roots pos- bloom, the production of flowers is in tow 

sess the deep-descending, wide-spreading I not always desirable.—X 

"i™™ 1 other members of | Evergreen shrubs, propagating.-This 

form L suclTl dpn fami y ’ an< V) ie tree dc f 8 not | a good time of the year for putting in ci 
form such a dense canopy of leaves as broad- ! tings of the various evergreen shrubs, and 


Flowering shoot of Orevillea sulphurea. From a photograph 
in a Surrey garden. 


growing forms are available, and though, i 
villa gardens, there is a great tendency t 
overdo the mop-headed variety (inermis o 
umbraculifera), it is, nevertheless, w-hen judi 
ciously placed, a very pleasing object. Ti 
the above note on the False Acacia, 
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they can be protected by a frame, so much 
the better; indeed, in some eases the return 
will be a poor one unless they are so shel¬ 
tered. Shrubs of this class would include the 
various evergreen Euonymus, Privets, Aucu- 
bas. Box, and a host of other subjects. 
Whether the cuttings are put into pots or 
into a bed of soil formed in a frame, the 
same mode of procedure is followed. The 
advantages of using pots are that the dif¬ 
ferent kinds can be more readily kept dis¬ 
tinct from each other, and, when struck, the 
roots are less liable to be injured in turning 
them out of pots than in lifting them from 
the bed of soil. Another advantage of pot- 
culture is that where a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of cuttings is put in, some will be cer¬ 
tain to strike root in much less time than 
others, and if in pots, those that are struck 
can be lifted out and removed to more airy 
quarters, while if put into a bed of soil, either 
those that are rooted must be kept close, and 
greatly weakened thereby, or the more back¬ 
ward ones will suffer if too much air is given. 
As a great many of these things are now 
largely used for decoration w-hen young, 
attention must be paid to ensure a bushy 
habit of growth. To induce this, the tops 
of the plants should be pinched out as soon 
as rooted, for if once allowed to run up, 
nothing short of absolute cutting down will 
ensure a bushy habit. Where there are no 
appliances at hand, and the cuttings have to 
be put in the open ground, as sheltered a 
•spot as possible must be chosen, but at 
the same time on no account should it be 
shaded by overhanging trees. The soil must, 
be open ; it will be necessary to insert the 
cuttings firmly in the soil an<l at a greater 
depth than if protected by a frame. The 
cuttings should be cut off with a sharp knife, 
and a few leaves removed for the purpose of 
insertion. Of cuttings in the open ground, 
if they be 1 foot in length, three parts of 
that should be buried in the ground, as they 
are thus to a great extent protected from 
frosts and drying winds. 

Soil for Wistaria —Some weeks ago you gave 
an explanation of the method of pruning Wistaria. 
Please give me information as to the best variety (if 
more than one), the time to plant, the most suitable 
soil and aspect? I may mention my soil is light, 
rather poor, and a clay bottom, and I have a choice 
(jf two aspects—one on a west border, and the 
other open to the north, east, and south, where it 
would get the sun from sunrise till about four 
o’clock in the summer.—G. C. Rose, Birmingham. 

[The W’istaria will thrive in any ordinary 
garden soil, provided it is well drained. Like 
all other climbing flowering plants, it well 
repays any little extra pains that may be be¬ 
stowed on the planting. The soil should be 
taken out to a depth of 18 inches or 2 feet, 
and should be turned over eeveral times at 
intervals of a week, so that it may become 
quite sweet and mellow. At the same time, 
some well-rotted dung may be added to it, 
and if the soil is naturally of a light descrip¬ 
tion, an admixture of sandy loam would also 
prove beneficial. If, on the contrary, the 
soil is of a stiff, tenacious character, mix with 
it some leaf mould or wood ashes, and, if pos¬ 
sible, a little mortar rubbish, with some 
brickbats, etc., in the bottom to assist the 
drainage. In such a compost the Wistaria 
will grow amazingly. The width and length 
of the border thus made must be left to the 
discretion of the planter, who should, how¬ 
ever, bear in mind that all plants are bene¬ 
fited by an extended root run in congenial 
soil. Plant where plenty of sun can be had. 
Get, if you can, a plant in a pot of the ordi¬ 
nary form. Wistaria sinensis.] 

Ivies. — Somehow- we do not appreciate these most 
useful wall-coverings when other creepers are with 
us hut when frost has denuded other things of 
foliage then it is that we see the w-orth of the con¬ 
stant friend-the Ivy. On cold walls few subjects 
thrive better. There are the large leaves of dentata, 
that effectually keep a wall dry, and there are the 
attractive sprays of the gold and silver sorts. To any¬ 
one in doubt as to what to plant on a cold wall, let nie 
recommend Ivies. By clipping the old foliage awav 
m March, one may soon have new leaves that will 
give a freshness to a wall the summer through.- 
Townsman. 

Oriselinia littoralis— Lovers of ornamental 
shrubs should not be deterred from planting Grise- 
hnias by the letter of “ 0. R. C..” whose experience 
is the exact opposite of mine. Here, near Birr (in the 
centre of Ireland), where the lowest winter tempera¬ 
tures in the kingdom are frequently recorded. I have 
had a plant in the open and quite unprotected for 
some fifteen years, without its ever being damaged 
by frost, even when Fuchsias. Euonymuses. Olenrias, 
and other things suffer severely.— Percy Bickneli.. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The weather now is bright 
and warm, but a change may come soon, and 
it is not wise to leave any plants outside that 
may be injured by frost, rain, or wind. 
Every gardener now has to do the most he 
can with the means placed at. his disposal, 
and a little market gardening is done in many 
gardens now. This often includes Tomato- 
growing in the houses after the bedding and 
other plants are cleared out. This season 
Tomatoes in cool-houses are later than usual 
in ripening, and this may cause Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and other plants to be left outside 
longer than usual. Under such circum¬ 
stances, a canvas-house, which can be erected 
on posts and scantlings at a small cost, and 
that will afford shelter till the houses are 
cleared, is useful. Such places are also use¬ 
ful for sheltering in spring and retarding in 
summer, and before the winter storms set in 
the canvas may be taken off and put away in 
the dry. Zonal Pelargoniums that have been 
prepared for winter flowering will now be 
indoors in a light position. It is very easy 
to overwater Zonal Pelargoniums, and if a 
plant gets water logged it will be better to 
throw it on the rubbish-heap, as it will not 
recover. Genistas are very useful plants for 
winter and spring. These arc often planted 
out when they are turned out of the houses in 
spring, first giving a little pruning, and they 
do very well so treated, but any plants not 
potted up should have immediate attention, 
though Genistas are not specially tender, and 
a degree or so of frost will not hurt them 
when the growth has been hardened bv ex¬ 
posure. Salvias will not bear much frost, 
and. in their ease, exposure to frost will mean 
ruin. It is usual to move Azaleas and Heaths 
inside in good time, but Azaleas arc among 
the hardiest of greenhouse plants. All these 
things, however, should be placed under 
cover, as we cannot foresee what the weather 
will be from day to day. There is plenty of 
flowers in the conservatory now, from the re¬ 
mains of summer and early autumn flowering 
things. 

Stove. —The bright sunshine of the present 
time will put colour into Crotons and 
Dractenas. Young plants in 5-inch pots, 
when well coloured, will be very useful for 
table decoration. Damp floors often to 
moisten the atmosphere. Thrips are partial 
to smooth-leaved plants, but. vaporising occa¬ 
sionally will keep the plants clean, and it is 
not wise to wait till the insects are at work, 
as the foliage is soon ruined, and then the 
plants are useless for tnble work. Keep Be¬ 
gonias of the Gloire de Lorraine section near 
the glass to ripen growth for winter blooming. 
Gardenias must have warmth now, to expand 
the blossoms. Keep a sharp look-out. for 
mealy-bug. Clerodendron fallax will be com¬ 
ing into flower now, and young plants carry¬ 
ing one large truss of scarlet blooms will be 
useful for decorative work. This is easily 
propagated from cuttings in spring, in a 
brisk bottom-heat, nnd seeds can generally 
be obtained. Coleus thyrsoideus, another 
easily-grown, useful subject for winter, should 
be near the glass now. Calodiums are losing 
colour, and should have less water. Cissus 
discolor is an old plant, with prettily marked 
foliage, easily propagated from cuttings of 
ripe wood. We have found this useful for 
draping baskets of large Ferns. Tempera¬ 
ture. 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night. 

8uooul0nt plants.- These include Aloes, 
Cacti, and others which branch off into 
various sections. A collection of Cacti is al¬ 
ways interesting. With the exception of the 
Kpiphyllums, which will be shortly in 
flower, most of the Cactus section will rest 
through the winter in a dry, cool house, but 
safe from frost, with onlv just enough water 
to keep the growth fresh. If any repotting 
is wanted, it should wait till spring, which is 
the best time for repotting. The compost 
for these plants should be of a very porous 
nature—a little good loam and leaf-mould, 
freely mixed with broken bricks, charcoal, 
old plaster, and similar stuff. There must be 
a base of good stuff, and this is supplied by 
the loam, and in the spring, when the flower¬ 
ing season is coming round, a little liquid- 
manure will be useful. Then propagation is 
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very simple ; every bit will form roots, if left 
for a time exposed on the border. 

Liquid-manure for plants.— Clear soot- 
water is easily made, is economical, and 
imparts a dark green colour to the foliage, 
and good foliage, in a general way, means 
plenty of good, bright flowers. Soot-water is 
easily made by tying about a peck .of fresh 
soot up in an old canvas bag and sinking it in 
a tub of water, stirring it occasionally for a 
week or so, and then mixing a pint or a little 
more in a gallon of water. There is plenty 
of suitable manures to be had now’ that, are 
quite free from smell, and are very stimu¬ 
lating. Most plants like a change of diet, 
and if we begin with soot we can finish with 
guano or sulphate of ammonia. There are 
many plants which can be helped w ith a little 
stimulant now. All flowering plants which 
have filled their pots with roots may, nnd we 
find it useful in a weak state for Ferns. 
There comes a time when Ferns have filled 
the pots with roots. It may not be con¬ 
venient to repot, and they can have help in 
another form. It is, of course, worse than 
useless at this, or any other season, giving 
stimulants to plants in a weakly state. Get 
the pots filled with hungry roots, and then 
feed. Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and also other 
flowering and fine foliaged plants, including 
Orchids, may be helped by weak stimulants 
at the right time. 

Outdoor garden.— No time should be lost 
now’ in sowing Grass-seeds on new lawns. If 
sown during September, there will be a good 
lawn in the spring, if the work has been 
properly done. It will be a great help to 
cover the seeds with a little good, sifted soil. 
Old hot-bed manure, pnssed through a 
screen or sieve, will be still better. This 
should be evenly distributed, and then rolled 
down. Thin the buds of Dahlias, if fine 
flowers are wanted, and tie the stems and 
branches securely, ns we usually have gaFs 
of wind at this season. Evergreen shrubs 
mav be moved safely now. Water them in, 
and make firm. Stake all which require it, 
and mulch with old manure or leaf-mould. 
Syringe the foliage, if the weather continues 
dry. Among the newer Starworts or Michael¬ 
mas Daisies Snowdon should find a place. 
We have it now in flower (September 17th). 
It has a pretty effect in a mass, and is useful 
for cutting. Among the autumn-flowering 
bulbs Coichieums and Stcrnbergias are worth 
noting, and masses of the Japanese Anemones 
are very effective now. Seedling Pansies 
sown in. June are now’ very bright, and come 
in useful for filling beds in autumn cither as 
a groundwork to bulbs or in a mass. The 
season has been favourable for them. 

Fruit garden. —Plums are everywhere too 
abundant—Victoria especially. All the jam¬ 
pots mav be filled cheaply now. The unfor¬ 
tunate thing about it is that very often after 
a glut comes a scarcity, especially if the 
trees are old. But we should never let a tree 
remain to get too old for work. Young trees 
from ten to twenty years old are seldom alto¬ 
gether fruitless. Even Gages, when the 
trees are old, produce only small fruits, but 
age in fruit-trees is not always a question of 
years. A well-nourished tree will retain its 
fertility much longer than a tree in poor soil 
without help. Basie slag is a useful manure 
for stone fruits. All fruit-trees may be root- 
pruned now. if it. is necessary. Young trees; 
three to four years planted, may be lifted 
when the leaves are falling, nnd replanted, 
spreading the roots within 9 inches of the 
surface. It is a verv great advantage to 
keep the spade from the roots of fruit-trees. 
Whatever cultivation is required can be done 
with the fork or hoe. nnd nothing should l>e 
planted within 3 feet of the stem : then the 
roots can Ik* fed on the surface with rich top- 
dressings, where required. Standard trees in 
the orchard should have more room than is 
generally given to them. Apple trees to do 
well should have 30 feet, and Blenheim 
Orange might have a little more space. 

Vegetable garden.— There is some advan¬ 
tage in planting the early Cabbages at inter¬ 
vals. I have sometimes found those planted 
first inclined to bolt, while the later planted 
ones moved on steadily, even when taken 
from the same seed bed. Of course, most 
practical men make more than one sowing, 


so that if any of the early-sown plants bolt 
there is a reliable lot to fill up w’ith, and in 
private gardens all the Cabbages are not 
wanted at the same time. Plant out winter 
Lettuces under south borders, nnd fill alT 
turf-pits or spare frames with Lettuces and 
Endives. Onions which are intended for 
keeping cannot be kept too dry and cool. If 
possible, hang them where there is a free 
circulation of air. A few fine days among 
the weeds now’ will prevent them seeding. 
Take advantage of the fine weather to stir the 
soil among all young crops of Spinach, Tur¬ 
nips, and Onions. Prick out Cauliflowers 
either into frames to be left exposed or at 
the foot of a south wall, where shelter can be 
given. This refers only to autumn-sown 
plants. Continue earthing up Celery, Leeks, 
and Cardoons. The last are usually wrapped 
! round with hay or straw-bands. Mushroom- 
beds made now are usually very satisfactory. 
Sow Radishes in a frame now, and Mustard 
and Cress in boxes under glass. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October ?M.—Evergreen trees and shrubs 
are now being transplanted. All ground for 
new shrubberies is trenched 2 feet deep. 
Unless the ground is very poor, manure is not 
generally used for this work, but every plant 
is mulched with manure after planting, and 
the rains, wash the strength into the soil, 
and this gives the necessary support. We 
have a heap of charred garden refuse and 
old potting soil to place round the roots of 
any choice specimen, to give the roots a 
start. 

October St/i .—In planting new places the 
sites for the best specimens are marked out 
first by driving in a stump with the name of 
the specimen written thereon, this being part 
of a well-considered plan. No crowding of 
these main features is permitted, and neither* 
is the ground crowded with common things 
as nurses, as I would rather fill in at first 
with suitable masses of such things as Del¬ 
phiniums, Hollyhocks, Phloxes, etc. 

October 9th .—All fruits are gathered when 
they will part easily from the tree without 
undue pressure, nnd are placed in paper-lined 
baskets aifd carried to the fruit-room. All 
bruised and deformed fruits are placed by 
themselves for present use. The fruit-room 
received its annual cleaning some time ago, 
so that now nil is sweet and clean. The 
windows are left open at first, and all win¬ 
dows are fitted w’ith shutters, for use when 
required. 

October 10th .— Placed n layer of sifted ashes 
on the surface of the Violet-beds in frames. 
This keeps down damp, and checks evapora¬ 
tion. All the air possible is given now. night 
and dav. At the present time several pits 
are full of Cyclamens. Cinerarias, nnd Cal¬ 
ceolarias, but they will not remain there 
much longer, and we have mats for their pro¬ 
tection, in case of frost. We are rather full 
of young stock of various kinds, and Toma¬ 
toes are late, so that we have not got quite 
ship-shape yet. 

October 11th .—All Potatoes have been lifted 
and the greater part secured in clamps, os 
we find they keep best in this way. Azaleas 
are now coming in from the continent, and 
these have to be potted on arrival and placed 
for a time in a cool, north house, where they 
can b? syringed till the roots begin to work. 
We generally have to reduce the roots of im¬ 
ported Azaleas, to get them into suitable¬ 
sized pots. I have sometimes suggested to 
our continental friends some slight reduction 
might be given before packing. 

October 13th .—Finished planting Carnation 
lavers. A few of the best are potted up, and 
will be kept in a cold frame to fill up blanks, 
if required. After planting, the beds are 
mulched with old Mushroom-manure, broken 
very fine. The beds were dressed with 2 oz. 
per square yard of wireworm dcvstroyer. 
forked in, and mixed with the soil. Moved 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums to conser¬ 
vatory, and made some re-arrangement, 
where possible. Climbers are reduced gradu¬ 
ally, to let in more light. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM* 

Prizes at a flower show.— Please say to whom 
the first prize should he paid in the following case 
Exhibitor No. 21 staged two plates of Peas, each 
containing thirty - six pods, in Class 46, and was 
awarded a first prize for one and a third for the 
other. On the class cards being opened, a member 
of the staging committee stated to the judges that 
exhibitor No. 21 had broken a rule of the society. 
The judges thereupon disqualified No. 21, and 
awarded the prizes to other competitors. Exhibitor 
No. 21 now claims the first, prize, pointing out that 
the words of the regulation referred to above admit 
of his staging as many plates as he may deem 
necessary to win the prize. There is no other rule 
bearing on the matter, and the committee cannot 
decide.— Hon. Sec. 

[The schedule of your show sent is very 
barren of rules and regulations governing 
competitors. These should always be pub¬ 
lished in the schedule, as they constitute the 
law of the show, and would, were any dispute 
to arise, govern the decision. We do not see 
any condition or rule which prevents or for¬ 
bids a competitor staging more than one 
exhibit or dish in a class. That being so. 
competitor No. 21 was quite within his right 
in staging two separate dishes of Peas in 
Class 46 for thirty pods of Peas. All the 
same, it is not common practice ; still, you 
did not forbid it. But as the judges, had 
they looked at the numbers on the backs of 
the cards, assuming they were so numbered, 
must have seen the two dishes in the class 
were from one exhibitor, and should have re¬ 
frained from awarding him more than one 
prize, seeing that in relation to such awards 
you have a rule which strictly declares, “No 
exhibitor shall take more than one prize in 
each class.” If, however, the other prize 
was awarded by the judges in ignorance of 
the fact that the dish belonged to the first 
prize-taker, then it was the duty of the com¬ 
mittee to withhold that in this case, the 
third prize, and pass it on to the next best 
dish in the class. It does seem as if the 
entry number of the exhibitor was not on the 
back of the card. That should be remedied 
in the future ; also the class numbers. But 
the judges had no right to disqualify the com¬ 
petitor from taking either prize, seeing that 
not he, but rather they, had broken the 
society’s rule in awarding him two prizes in¬ 
stead of one. Most certainly pay No. 21 his 
first prize. He is absolutely entitled to it, 
and could recover it in the County Court.] 
Manorial rights (J. Smithson ).—I do not 
understand what you mean by "an exemplifi¬ 
cation from a common recovery.” Perhaps 
you will repeat the question, giving more 
detailed particulars? With regard to 
minerals, these would pass to the purchaser 
in the absence of any reference to them con¬ 
trariwise. —Barrister. 


BIRD8. 

Canary In bad health (E. V. P .).—Your 
bird is probably suffering from liver disease, 
and a cure may generally be effected by care¬ 
ful and persistent treatment, though it will 
be some weeks before the bird will recover 
fully. House it in a box-cage, and hang in 
a pleasant situation in a room where there is 
a fire. Take off Canary-seed and Rape for 
a few’ days, and give instead a little Millet 
and Hemp. After four or five days of tlm 
diet, get a packet of canary fowl, and give 
this upon alternate days, giving Canary- 
seed and Millet between, with occasionally, 
say, once a week. Hemp and Rape for a 
change. Give also a little Apple upon alter¬ 
nate days instead of Groundsel, as much 
of either as the bird will eat. Every two or 
three days a little bread soaked in sw’eet 
milk, and squeezed nearly dry, may be 
given, mixed with the patent canary "food. 
As medicine, get a chemist to mix you a 
scruple of grey powder with two ounces of 
the patent canary food, and mix as much of 
this with a little warm w’ater as will lie 
easily upon a shilling. Give this upon alter¬ 
nate days, placing it for the bird, and giving 
nothing else until consumed; give in the 
early morning. When a week has expired, 
give two drops of castor-oil instead, and then 
go on with the food-medicine. Allow the 
bird to wash only occasionally, and only 
during mild, sunny weather. The bird must, 
of course, be kept sprqpulously clean, and 
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when once It begins to recover, the sight of 
another canary would cheer the bird up con¬ 
siderably.—J. T. Bird. 


BEES. 

LOSS OF BEES. 

About two months ago we had what seemed to be a 
strong swarm of bees. They were put in a bar-frame 
hive. Less than a week ago the hive was shifted, a 
very short distance, to a sunnier position (facing the 
south) in our garden, and since then the bees have 
died by hundreds, until there seems to be a very 
small number in the hive. In the box that accom¬ 
panies this you will find a number of the dead bees, 
and we would be much obliged if you will try to dis¬ 
cover the cause of this great mortality, and tell us 
of possible causes? The bees are lying in large 
numbers—heaps, one might say—on and before the 
front of the hive, a great many are dead, and the 
rest, though not dead, seem almost or wholly unable 
to fly—at best, they get a short distance away, then 
they drop and die. So far as we can see, they are not- 
maimed, but their attempts at motion might seem to 
indicate this. Perhaps I should mention that hitherto 
a piece of naphthaline has been placed above the 
quilt to keep away insect-s. The bees have not all left 
the bar-frame hive, but a cautious inspection seems 
to show that not very many remain. We fancy we 
saw the queen, but" could not be quite sure as to 
this. We have offered them bee-syrup, but they have 
neglected it—evidently it is not want of food that 
makes them ail. The former site of the hive was 
regarded as somewhat damp, it faced the west. It 
is only since the shifting of the hive that the bees 
have died in any great number.—W. Hamilton 
Hamilton. 

[From your description, the trouble affect¬ 
ing your bees reads very like the bee paraly¬ 
sis that has practically extinguished bee¬ 
keeping in the Isle of Wight. You are so far 
distant from the southern coast of England, 
however, that it seems almost an impossi¬ 
bility for your bees to have contracted this 
disease. The bees sent seem all quite healthy, 
and there are very few old ones among them, 
and we are of the opinion that they died of 
hunger, particularly as the season lias been 
such a disastrous one. You say you fed 
them, but what sort of syrup did you use, 
and how did you give it them? The syrup 
should be thicker for use now than in the 
spring. The feeding should be rapid. Three 
to five pounds of syrup per day some stocks 
will take, and the feeder should be placed 
over a hole cut in the centre of the quilt and 
cosily quilted over, for the bees will not take 
it if not warmly quilted. The swarm was a 
late one, and it is very unlikely that it had 
sufficient honey stored to meet the demands 
of the young bees that have since been hatch¬ 
ing out rapidly, let alone provide the neces¬ 
sary stores for the winter. Take the oppor¬ 
tunity during the middle of the first sunny 
day of opening out the hive, then draw out 
and examine the centre frame, and we think 
that you will find it minus honey ; and, if so, 
our surmise as to the cause of death of the 
bees is the correct one. As so many bees 
have perished, we are afraid that you can¬ 
not save the remainder, unless you can unite 
with another stock, but, at any rate, you can 
try what liberal feeding and warmly quilting 
will do. The moving had, probably, little to 
do with the mortality of the bees. ” Keep the 
entrance of the hive clear of dead bees. We 
should be glad to hear of the result of further 
investigations.— J. T. Bird.] 


Mulberry-jelly.— Will any of the readers of 
Gardening give me a recipe for Mulberry-jelly, chee;<e, 
or preserve? I have looked in many cookery-books, 
but not one has any recipe for the use of Mul- 
berro’s.-L. F. 8. 

[The most delicious way of using Mul¬ 
berries is to make a syrup of them. The 
svrup should be made thus: Put the Mul¬ 
berries into a large jar, set them in the 
oven, and let them remain there till the juice 
runs freely. Strain the juice, and to every 
pint allow a pound of the best preserving 
sugar. Let it boil quickly for ten minutes, 
skimming it well. Bottle and seal securely. 
Mulberry jelly may be made in the same 
way, letting it boil until it jellies. This is a 
most delicious preserve.] 


Nicotine poisoning.— At an inquest at Lough- 
ton, on September 24th, on the body of a man who 
had committed suicide, evidence was given showing 
that he had swallowed a patent vapourising fumi- 
gator tablet which contained enough nicotine to 
poison six people. As this was the second case of 
suicide by the same means within a few months the 

i ury unanimously adopted a recommendation to the 
lome Office that the poison be scheduled. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Questions.— Queries and answer* art inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: A U communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PL’BLisuaa. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kitul 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unrips and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits a re 
in many cases so trijlina that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWEBS. 

Hollyhocks flagging when out (Grubby).— 
A large number of nara or hollow-stemmed plants 
are singularly slow in taking up moisture when cut, 
and all such should have the stems split in a longi¬ 
tudinal direction as soon as severed from the plant 
and be at once immersed in water. In this way they 
are more quickly revived. 

Some good Sweet Peas (P. Holm). -Good varie¬ 
ties are: Captivation, magenta: Coeeinea, cense; 
Countess Spencer, pink : Duke of Westminster, purple; 
Dorothy Eekford, white; Helen Lewis, orange; Helen 
Eckford, orange; King Edward, scarlet; Lord Nel¬ 
son, blue; Lady Grisel Hamilton, lavender; Nora 
Unwin, white; and Queen Alexandra, scarlet. 

Oleander not blooming (Montagu Higginxon).— 
We fear your plant does not get enough light and 
air to ripen the wood properly. Place the plant dur¬ 
ing the summer months in the open air in a very 
sunny position. The growth on your plant is evidently 
very weak. This plant revels in hot sunshine with 
abundance of moisture and frequent doses of liquid- 
manure during the growing season. 

Insects destroying Romneya (Blackpool).— It 
would appear almost that earwigs are the cause of 
the trouble, and, if so. your remedy is by laying 
hollow pieces of stems about the base of the plants, 
and when the pests congregate therein to shake them 
out and kill them. It is just as likely that cater¬ 
pillars are responsible for the mischief, and a few 
visits to the plants at dusk may give you a clue. 

Finks dividing (F. A/. Ha*iretl).—\Xe are not 
sure from your letter whether you are referring to 
the garden Pink or to the border Carnation. If the 
former, these do not require to be divided each year, 
and may be increased by " slips ” inserted in summer 
and autumn. The border Carnation should be layered 
each year early in August, and may still be done, but 
the plants will not do much in the way of rooting 
before spring. 

Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis) (G. G .).—The best 
soil for this is one not too heavy, and it is all the 
better if there is a proportion of liinc in it. Very 
Arm planting i* essential. To very heavy soil you 
-should add old mortar, limestone, and plenty of grit. 
It is quite at home in a rock-garden where there 
are masses of moist loam into which the roots can 
penetrate. See the note on dividing and planting this, 
in our issue of September 7th, p. 362. 

Weed on lawn (Lawn).—The simplest remedy 
would lie to dig it out, root and branch, with spade 
or fork, and returf the patches where it has been. 
The plant is indigenous in many parts of Britain, 
and certain soils contain the seeds of many years. 
As the plant increases also by stoloniferous shoots, 
it is less easily killed than Plantains or Daisies. The 
name of the weed is Achillea Millefolium, and, if 
allowed, will gain the mastery over all else in the 
lawn.' 

Violets (.V. Storold ).—The Violets are badly at¬ 
tacked by fungus, and had you inquired long ago, 
it were |>ossible the attack this season could havw 
been modified. All you can do now is to cut away 
and burn all the worst of the leaves, and if the crop 
of blossoms is poor in consequence of the disease 
take the plants up and transplant them to a frevli 
position. If you leave them where they are the 
plants will assuredly suffer again next year. You 
might now try sulphur and soft soap iu solution, well 
syringing the plant with the same. 

Plant for large pot (White Wingx ).—We should, 
think that a Hydrangea would be the best possible 
subject for growing in a very large pot for the posi- 
tion named, particularly as your locality is so mild. 
It is difficult, if not actually impossible, to ensure 
turning the flowers of Hydrangeas blue. The general 
idea is that the presence of iron in the soil has a 
good deal to do with the change of colour, but this 
cannot always he depended upon. Alum dissolved in 
hot water to the extent of 1 oz. to a gallon of water 
has also been claimed as successful, but it is not 
always so. 

Foliage of Prince C- de Bohan (Ballycastle). — 
We should $•*>• that what is wrong with your Ro es 
is that you failed to prune it this spring, or, if you 
pruned it. you did not cut it back hard enough. If 
newly - planted Roses are cut severely the first 
season, the subsequent growth is clean and vigorous, 
provided that they are well planted in good soil. 
There will he nothing gained by pruning now, but you 
might shorten the growths a little if the plant is 
unsightly. Evidently the larva* of one of the saw- 
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flics have been feeding on the foliage; but the wood 
ns well as the foliage seemed in a very unhealthy 
condition. That frequently happens to the upper 
parts of the shoots when a plant has been replanted, 
while the lower eyes are healthy, and only need an 
opportunity to produce healthy young growths. 

Chrysanthemum sport (J . Garforth ).—The plant 
seems to be a free-flowering kind that may be of 
value in the garden; but, unfortunately, the flowers 
are so faded that it is not possible to speak decidedly 
of its comparative merits. So far as can be judged, 
however, it would probably And a good many rivals, 
and we doubt if the commercial value of the stock 
would tie great. This, however, remains to be seen, 
and the best way to find out w'ould lie to send a few 
blooms to some of the firms who deal largely in 
Chrysanthemums, taking care that they are carefully 
packed, so that they may be seen in their true 
character. At the same time let them know what 
stock you have. 

Clematis and Bose (Boxmoor ).—We cannot say 
why the Clematises do not flower, vis you give us no 
clue as to where they are planted, the kind of soil, 
or other important items. Nor is it possible to 
name such things from leaves. We can only say 
that. No. 2. from the foliage, appears to be Clematis 
montana, hut we may be quite wrong even in this. 
If it is this species, the plant requires to lie of some 
age before flowering, and is suited to growing on a 
south-western exposure. All the species and varie¬ 
ties of Clematis require to lie grown in good posi¬ 
tions, where the growth can he well ripened. If 
your plants are among trees or shrubs or shaded by 
them, a good flowering is not to he looked for. We 
suspect the failure to bloom to he due to some local 
cause of which we have neither knowledge nor in¬ 
formation. If you can enlighten us on these joints, 
we may. in turn, be able to assist you. The dark 
sjH>ts on the Rose-leaf ajipear to be due to mildew, 
and this may be cheeked by syringing the plants with 
some of the advertised remedies for mildc-w. 

Ztlllnm speciosum roseum after flowering 

(J. Broirn ).—Your Lilies may- be placed out-of-doors 
and watered as before till the leaves turn yellow, 
when the supply must he diminished, hut at no time 
must they In* parched up. Then, when the flower- 
stems are quite dead, rejot them. If the roots are 
in good condition, pots 1 inch or even 2 inches wider 
may he used. They should he stood out-of-doors for 
a time in a sheltered spot, under which treatment 
the roots will soon take jiossession of the new soil. 
Then when frost sets in remove them to an ordinary 
garden frame or to the greenhouse. As soon as they 
commence to grow see that they have as much light 
and air as jiossible. You will find that, as a rule, 
those kept over from the preceding year flower some¬ 
what earlier than freshly-imjiorted bulbs. In future 
when you send any queries, please eign each one. 

TREKS AND SHRUBS. 

Colouring Hydrangeas (L. II .).—Sulphate of 
Iron (green copperas) is about one penny for 7 lb., 
wholesale. One j*ennyworth from a druggist will 
sulticc for colouring several Hydrangea*. 

Magnolia grandlAora. cutting back ( Sigh tin- 
gales ).—Young jilants of this should never be pruned, 
and in the case of such a fine specimen as yours, 
which you say is seventy years old, we certainly 
should not advise cutting back in any way. If the 
branches are too thick.then you may take one out here 
and there, hut the less cutting done. the better., 
Spread the branches out so as to let the sun and air 
in to ripen the wood, and nail them firmly to the 
wall. 

Ole aria Haastl (JFnlffr T.).—The plant is Olearia 
Haasti. If you wish to move the plant* from the 
IKisitions they now occupy, the work would be better 
done early in October or allowed to remain over till 
February or March. As the jdants have obviously 
been some years where they now are, the last-named 
month would he best, and in the meantime if you dig 
a trench about the |>lants— say, at 2 feet from the 
stem and 2 feet deep-cutting away all roots, finally 
refilling tin* trench, the jdants will, in a measure, he 
l-repared for the shift. 

FRUIT. 

Pear for name (L. G .).—Your small early Tear is 
Eye wood, one very little grown now, and certainly 
with you, small indeed. The fruits much resemble 
those of the earlier Doyenne d’Etc 1 . We found the 
satnjde sent to be dry and flavourless. This Pear 
varies greatly on diverse soils, but to-day no one 
would think of recommending it. 

Apples and Pears to name (F. S. W. S.).— 
Several of the fruits sent for name are yet too poorly 
grown or immature to enable us to name them. 
Fruits should not only he fully matured, hut he good 
samjdes of their varieties, to enable them, out of 
many hundreds of varieties to be properly identified. 
Indifferently grown fruits too often resemble others. 
Of A|»jdes, we can identify No. 1 as Fiveerown 
Pippin, 2 and 4 as Tower of (ilamis, and 3 as Kcklin- 
villc, subject to the samples being true to character. 
AH three are well worth growing. Of Pears, Nos. 1, 
3, and 4 are much too immature yet for anyone to 
name, 2 is tin* stewing Pear Catiline, and the large 
No. 3 is Benrrtf Diel; hut two fruits numbered 3 
are widely dissimilar. Beurrl Diel Is a good dessert 
Pear on a wall. 

VEGETABLES. 

-Mildewed Olobe Artiohokea (Caragh).— The 
leaves of some of your bed of Globe Art it hoke plants 
sent show a white mould or mildew similar to that 
Often seen oil Cabbage. Peas, and Turnips. The 
leaves sent were too dry. and the mould also, to en¬ 
able any close examination to be made of them. 
You have done well to gather of! all infected leaves, 
and, we hope, duly burned them. Continue to do 
the same, if needful. Uet ill a quantity of flowers 
of sulfdiur, and on a humid evening, when the leaves 
are just damp, dust them heavily with sulphur. Do 
that at intervals of a week. You might also draw 
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away,* close rou/id the leave*, i indies thickness of 
the soil, harrow it away, then dust over the roots 
, thickly-with sulphur, and rejdace soil* with fresh, 
dusting that also. In that way you may effectively 
1 check the mildew. No one can tell whence these mil¬ 
dews come or, indeed, whither they go. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural college ( S'. C. L .).—Probably the 
Horticultural College, SWafiley, would best meet your 
requirements; but the Midland and Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Derby, is nearer to you. The training here is, 
certainly, mainly in agricultural matters, but there 
is, we believe, a good horticultural department also. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Rose Rust .—Your Rose-leaves have been attacked 
by the Rose-leaf blotch fungus, see replies to 
“ E. M. B.” and “ L. H. G.,” in our issue of Septem¬ 
ber 7th. p. 368. The Sweet Pea foliage has evidently 
been eaten by a slug, or it may he attacked by shot- 

hole fungus.- S. S .—You will find the subject dealt 

with in Holiday's “ Villa Gardening/' which can be 
had from this office. Your questions as to pruning 

have been dealt with frequently in our pages.- 

Disappointed. — Your Grapes are what is known a* 
“shanked.” From what we can see of the bunch 
you send, yon are overernpjiing the Vine, hence the 
trouble. See article re " Gr«i>es Shanking," in our 

issue of August 10th, j>. 803.- l*reston .—You should 

ask some timber-merchant in your district to look 
at the trees; without seeing them it is imjtossihle for 

us to advise.- Devonshire. — 1, Prune back to one 

strong bud, or you may leave two, rubbing out the 
weaker one when the Vines start next spring. 2, 
You ought to have disbudded the Peaches and 
Plums, laying in the young shoots that started from 
the base of-the growth that is carrying the fruit. 
This will fruit- next season. 3, Do not exceed wire 
with a 1 -inch mesh. 4, If your plants are all like 
the specimens sent, we should not hesitate to con¬ 
sign them to the fire-heap. They will never do any 
good. Seeing the plant is a very old one, it would 
he betd-er to sacrifice it. and plant a young tree where 

you want it.- II. E. Taylor. — Write to Amos Perry. 

Enfield, Middlesex.- Annie, Byford -.—Judging from 

the twigs of the Copper Beech you send us, the tree 
is past recovery. It ha* been too dry at the roots, 
and we find traces of aphides on the leaves. Such a 
tree is not- suited for a London garden, more es|>e 

cully in the district you write from.-Rhys.—You 

give us no idea as to the size of the house you wish 
to heat. Various makers advertise in our j»ages. 2, 
Your best plan will be to -consult a horticultural 

builder in your district.- Rer. John. Me. —You 

should get a copy of " Vine* and Vine Culture.” 
Barron, jtriee 5s. fid., jiost free, from 13, Sutton Court- 

road, Chiswick, London, W.- Lissoy.— The ATmcria 

is so easily increased' by division that we should in 

your ease adopt this plan.- E. M. Birch. — If the 

wood is only charred it is of little use, hut if con¬ 
verted into charcoal then you will find it very use¬ 
ful in tlie cultivation of jdants in pots, etc.- 

II. J. Gamble .—See article in our issue of Decem¬ 
ber lfitli, 190. r >. j>. 542, re “ Rambler Roses in Pots,” 
a copy of which can be had of the publisher, jiost 
free, for IJd. See article on the "Belladonna Lilies,” 
and ilhisl ration of the same, in our issue of Decem¬ 
ber 23rd, 1005, p. 559. 
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GREENHOUSES & 
PORTABLE BUILDINGS 

For all Purposes. 


Names of plants.— H. J. B. Wills .—The Fennel¬ 
flower (Nigella damascene). There is a white- 

flowered variety, also one with double flowers.- 

M. E.— Crinum eapense.-H\ B. Whitmore.— Cat- 

alpa hignonioides.- Miss Chalmers.—1, Thalietrum 

tlnvmn; 2, Cimicifuga racemose; 3, Veratrum 
nigrutn; 4, Chelone oblique alba.- Duncan David¬ 

son.— Nerine undulate. W\ WTf*ow.— The growth 

you send is evidently that of an Orion Loglnssum, 
hut without flowers it is hard to say. You will 
find an article on the treatment of Odoutoglossums 
in this issue; 2, Ccvlogyne cristata.- La Rose. 

— Please send a fresh specimen.- II. Barratt. 

— Ornithogalum lacteuni. - Miss W. R'rench. 

— 1. Solidago Virgaurea aurea; 2, Veronica sub- 
sessilis; 3 and 5, sjiecimens insufficient: 4, Arabis 
nibble variegate; 6, Aster sp. When sending sjieei- 
mens for name you ought to number each one 

separately.-C. S. T.—3, Kriophyllum ciesjutosum, 

formerly called Bahia lanut-n.- S. IT. G.~ S|»eeimeris 

quite dried up.- High week. —We cannot undertake 

to name florist flowers.- De Pontibus .—Variegated 

Dogwood (Cornu* Mas variegata). It is very likely 
choked up with other shrubs. Lift it and put it into 
a more open position. 

Names of fruit.— Ealing .—French Crab probably, 
please send again later in the season? You have 

jiieked the fruit* far too soon.- Arthur Grant.— 

Judging from the small sound pieee of the fruit you 

stnd. vour Peach is, we think, Sulway.- M. Hales 

(Surrey).—I, Beurr6 d'Amanlis; 2, Marie Louise; 3, 
Bergamotte d'Esperen; 4 , Comte de Lamy. 


All Greenhouses sent at Ry. Co. risk, earr.paid, paying higher 
rate than if sent at owner's risk. 
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SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 

All general Banking Business transacte d. 
ALMAN ACK, with full particulars, POST FRKX. 

C. F. RAVEN8CROFT, Secretary. 


Catalogues received.— R. Wallace and Co., Kiln- 
field Gardens, Colehester. — Catalogue of Lilies, Hardy 

Plants, and Bulbs. -F. Delaunay, Angers, France.— 

List of Fruit-trees, Roses, etc. 


Making a gravel tennis-court— Can any 

reader give me information on the making of sand or 
gravel tennis-courts a* they are made abroad? I have 
to make one on a dry Surrey hill. The soil is a dry, 
rocky sand, which binds down and make* very good 
I'atlis. Would it, be sufficient to simjdy level and 
roll well? I am not allowed to use cement.— 
Gardener. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS & ADVERTISERS. 

The Post Office having abolished the facilities for 
changing stamps into cash , we cannot now receive than 
in payment. 

Postals may note be purchased from sixpence each and 
upwards for even/ sixpence rising to one pound, and 
stamps up to five pence may be affixed to the face of any 
Postal, thus avoiding the necessity of sending stamps for 
small amounts over fivepence. 

Original from 
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VEGETABLES. 

LATE AUTUMN PEAS. 

The season now fast closing has suited Peas 
during its whole course, and now, at the end 
of September, they are plentiful. It is some 
years since I remember a year so favourable 
for Peas as 1907, for usually the summer 
drought causes a stunted growth, which in 
turn becomes the prey of mildew, more or 
less disastrous in its effects on the haulm 
and pods. There are varieties which are 
suitable for autumn culture when the nature 
of the soil and the season are favourable. 
Humidity of the air and surface of the ground 
has been characteristic of the past summer 
rather than heavily soaked subsoil, for it is 
a fact that though there has seemingly been a 
heavy rainfall, the soil, when dug deeply, is 
very dry. Indeed, this is so much the case 
that it would scarcely be credited, following 
as it does such an apparently dripping season. 

Some gardeners dejiend on sowings of early 
Peas for late supplies; others, again, find 
greater advantage from sowing late main 
crop varieties. In these respects much de¬ 
pends on soil and season. The early varieties 
w ill do well in some gardens ; in others they 
absolutely refuse to grow when the summer 
is a dry one, and soil conditions of like char¬ 
acter. I have tried these early Peas for late 
summer sowings without any success, and 
now depend chiefly on two or three kinds. 
Autocrat is highly thought of by gardeners 
generally for its quality, its productiveness, 
and, not least, its resistance to mildew —the 
bane of summer Peas. Its pods are not large, 
but there is ample size in its shelled seed, 
a distinctly deep colour in its pods, and a 
quality beyond complaint. Gladstone is 
another Pea which in later years has become 
a most prominent autumn variety. Stocks, 
too, have been selected and much improved 
by the leading seed merchants, hence much 
more satisfaction and economy are found by 
choosing such a kind. This has less depth of 
pod colour, but there is greater length, and 
the characteristic curve makes it easily dis¬ 
tinguished. With me this this year has shown 
even greater resistance to mildew- thau Auto¬ 
crat, and has made so good an impression 
that the variety will be included in future 
selections. Carter’s Dreadnought is another 
fine blnnt-ended dwarf podded Pea, which has 
come to stay. This, like the preceding, has 
been good. Like most of the blunt-ended 
pods, this produces immense-sized Peas, 
which are of good colour, and please the 
palate. Captain Cuttle is a very similar Pea 
to Gladstone, and is found by some equal, or 
even superior, to that fine variety. All are 
possessed of good constitutions, an essential 
necessity in late Peas in any class of soil, and 
each is of dwarf grow th—3 feet in normal sea¬ 
sons, and suitable ground. It cannot be 
denied that to grow late Peas successfully 
good soil, well manured, must be set aside for 
them—land that has not recently borne a Pea 
crop. Moisture, too, needs to be conserved 


by mulching, and often Celery-like trenches 
are used for these late crops. Thus provided 
for, watering is an easy matter. 

West Wilts. 


ONIONS. 

The crops of those have, from both autumn 
and spring sowings, not been satisfactory. 
Cold weather, too much rain, and sunless 
skies wore not favourable to bulb production, 
and whilst autumn-sown Onions largely ran 
to top or neck, or later split their bulbs, the 
spring-sown ones failed to bulb well, and very 
largely gave more of top and stem than of 
bulbs. 1 noticed recently, when in the 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, a very extensive 
breudth of some scores of rows, each one, 
presumably, distinct, though largely so only 
in name. In this breadth growth had been 
good, but then (the end of September) the 
plants were all green, and had produced bulbs 
very indifferently. So far as I can gather, 
Hint crop seems to be largely representative 
of many others from spring-sown seed, and, 
assuming that to lx? so, then it is evident the 
home Onion crop will be a poor one. No 
wonder the Brittany Onion pedlars are to be 
met with about the country in all directions, 
and no doubt they find ready sales for their 
well-ripened red bulbs. Although we may 
not have a similar season to the present one 
for some time, the wise gardener realises that 
it is well always to be prepared for adverse 
conditions. His first course should be, if 
anxious to secure a good Onion crop next 
year, to obtain seeds of a good stock of the 
Spanish or Globe type, especially such as 
Ailsa Craig, Excelsior, The Globe, and 
others, and also have prepared during the 
winter two or three 10-inch or 12-inch shal¬ 
low pans, with some clean drainage, and 
good, fine, sifted soil, composed of loam, two 
parts, the other part being old hot-bed 
manure, leaf soil, and sand, all well mixed. 
Of course, there is no hurry, but it is well 
where it is purposed to make a winter sowing 
of Onion-seed to get all the requisites to¬ 
gether in good time. A first sowing in a 
frame or greenhouse may be made from the 
middle to the end of January, and a second 
one Borne time in February. Gardeners who 
aim to obtain specially fine bulbs sow early 
in January, but the amateur and cottage gar¬ 
dener will find the time stated early enough 
for them to obtain later fine 20-oz. to 24-oz. 
bulbs. Seed should be sown in the pans very 
thinly ; indeed, a hundred seeds, evenly dis¬ 
tributed in a pan, are ample. So sown, the 
seedlings can remain in the seed pans, if stood 
in the full light and air. until the plants are 
4 inches in height, when they should be 
dibbled out 4 inches apart into shallow boxes 
filled with compost similar to that named, 
but made fairly firm. These Onion-plants, 
stood in a frame or greenhouse, quite near 
the glass, and having ample air, will, by the 
end of April, be very stout, sturdy, and 
well rooted. They are then in fine condition 
for transplanting into well-prepared ground 


in the open. Some growers shake their 
plants free from the soil and dibble them out 
carefully into rows 15 inches apart ; others 
transplant with a trowel, and, if giving most 
trouble, it is, probably, the best way, as the 
plants the sooner get root-hold. 

Now, all this may seem trouble—and, of 
course, nothing useful in gardening can be 
done without trouble but, on the other hand, 
what is the gain? During the winter the 
ground may be deeply trenched, well manured, 
then allowed to become thoroughly settled 
before the planting is done. Put out into 
rows 15 inches apart, shallow drills can 
rapidly be drawn with a hoe and line, and 
thus the ground is quickly ready for plant¬ 
ing. If the soil be very dry, it is well to soak 
these drills with water over night. Putting 
the plants out from 9 inches to 10 inches 
apart in the rows renders the troublesome 
work of thinning later quite unnecessary. 
The plants, having ample room and deep, 
rich soil, are enabled to produce exception¬ 
ally fine bulbs, and, not least, all trouble or 
loss incidental to attacks of the Onion-mag- 
ot are avoided. Then, when the crop of 
ulbs is taken off at the end of August, by 
which time the bulbs are usually ready to 
pull, and dry, the ground is in splendid con¬ 
dition to receive Cabbage-plants, and thus 
carry a crop without further manuring or 
working for a whole year, at least, after. 
These arc all striking advantages, and should 
influence all who regard the raising of Onion- 
plants in the winter under glass, and planting 
out in April, as being unnecessary labour. 

A. D. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

In many gardens sprouts are expected to¬ 
wards the end of September, but., given a 
month longer to mature, very much finer 
produce can be had. What prompts these 
notes just now- is the rough treatment often 
given the plants at this season, the greater 
part of the foliage being pulled away to ad¬ 
mit light to the stems. While admitting 
that a few of the lowermost leaves may, with 
advantage to the plants, be removed, it is 
positively harmful to denude them as is 
sometimes done. These leaves will turn 
yellow betimes—that is, as soon as they have 
done their work—but to force them away 
wholesale is contrary to sound, practical gar¬ 
dening. The plants have made excellent 
growth this season, and will doubtless supply 
nice, firm produce a little later, the recent 
hot weather having hardened the stems, thus 
giving them a much better chance of with¬ 
standing hard frost than they would have 
been able to do had the moist—and one may 
almost say sunless—weather continued. 
Some advocate planting on a north border to 
give a late supply, but I have found the yield 
has been very poor, the buttons soft and 
flabby. The plants cannot well have too 
much exposure to sun and air, and, what is 
| more, plenty of space from plant to plant, 
| 2 feet 6 inches, and on very strong ground 
a yard each way is none too much. In gather- 
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ing, always commence at the base, and only 
pick the buttons that are firm. There i« 
generally a stray plant or so that only pro¬ 
duces loaf-growth. These can soon bo de¬ 
tected. and should be pulled up. The plants 
would be much benefited by a day’s rain dow n 
West. Although the plants are particularly 
free of aphis this season, a white-fly similar 
to that attacking Tomatoes seems to be pre¬ 
valent. J. Mayne. 

Jiicton , Devon. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Burning garden rubbish -1 have a quantity of 
old garden refuse, and wish to hum it up. It is 
composed of sweepings, weeds, sticks, old vegetables, 
etc., but 1 cannot get a fire to burn. 1 wish to know 
the best way to start such a fire, and how to keep 
it going until my heap of rubbish is all burnt up?—1*. 

[Previous failures are most probably due 
to starting with a feeble fire and smothering 
this before it could bear the pressure. Tin* 
start ought to be made with a good heap of 
old Pea stakes or two faggots of light fire¬ 
wood, piling these in a conical shape over 
some straw or dry Pea haulm. This aloue is 
not sufficient, but at least two faggots of 
heavy wood or its equivalent in other mode¬ 
rately heavy wood should be arranged on the 
lighter wood before lighting the fire. Directly 
the light wood has caught alight, enclose the 
heap—always conical with some of the more 
woody, lighter rubbish, so as to prevent the 
lire breaking through and burning out 
rapidly. On this may be placed a thin layer 
of moister material, adding more wherever 
the fire breaks through, but never a heavy 
weight at one time. During the first day or 
two, and especially while the wood lasts, 
attention has to be paid to the fire, and, later 
on, an occasional stir up is needed. Every 
evening a fresh covering of- garden refus • 
should be put on, and in the morning, wher 
ever it is burned through, more added. In 
this way a great heap of refuse of various 
kinds is gradually reduced to ashes, and in its 
place a smaller and more valuable mound of 
“burn-bake" or charred soil, charcoal, and 
wood-ashes is obtained. This material is a 
sure improver of soils ; the roots of all kinds 
of fruits, flowers, and vegetables revel in it, 
the plants deriving much benefit from its pre¬ 
sence in the soil.] 

Market gardeners’ loss.— Tomatoes on 
over 2,000 acres of land have been destroyed 
in the six home counties by the frosty spell 
which swept across the country in the earlv 
hours of Monday morning, September li3rd. 
According to reports from these affected dis¬ 
tricts, the total Iohs sustained by Tomato- 
growers in the open cannot be less than 
£ 40 , 000 . The outdoor Tomato, crop tips 
season, unhappily, was later than usual. Un¬ 
fortunately, the small growers suffer the most 
in this respect. In the same wav. Runner 
Beans have licen cut down, and the further 
fruiting capacity of the plants has been cur¬ 
tailed. There will be no shortage of Toma¬ 
toes, because the glass-house supplies are 
heavy and ample for all requirements. But 
values may Ik* expected to rise. Market gar¬ 
deners generally complain of the less sus¬ 
tained from the frost. Such a sharp frost 
has not been experienced in September for 
many years.— The Standard. 

Onion-seed saving. Owing to the coldness 
of the summer. Onion-bulbs generally started 
into growth late, and the dull, dripping 
weather of July and much of August was not 
favourable to the fertilisation of the flowers. 
No doubt Onion seed will be a poor crop this 
year at least, at home, although, happily, 
our seedsmen do not depend on the produce 
of our uncertain climate for their stocks. 
Still, many gardeners and cottagers plant a 
few of their finest bulbs when they have a 
specially good stock. A farther trouble to lx* 
contended with is the tendency on the part 
of seed plants to be infested with mildew, 
and not infrequently it so eats up the stems 
that they collapse ere the seed-head is per¬ 
fected. It is well, therefore, to have the 
stems and heads supported by stakes, and 
thus keeping them erect, prevent any waste of 
seed such ns might happen if the heads fall 
over or some pods ripen before the general 
bulk. A piece of thin muslin tied over some 
of the best seed heads is an excellent precau¬ 
tion, especially when seed is scarce. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MOCK ORANGES. 

Philadelphia 8. 

There are several wild kinds so much alike 
in flower that there is a great confusion of 
names. No garden need contain more than 
the best kinds, all of which are now well 
known. Of far more importance than the 
natural species are the many fine hybrid 
forms, valuable alike for their neat habit 
and the fact that they bloom in a small state, 
whereas the wild kinds seldom flower well 


until they attain to a large size. All the 
kinds do l>est in light and rather dry soils, 
and, when planting, plenty of room should be 
allowed them, so that they may spread and 
droop, and if they grow too large it is better 
to cut the plants right down and start afresh 
than to hack them into ugly forms. Some 
of the older kinds, owing to their strong and 
heavy perfume, are unpleasant, if planted 
near the house, but the newer kinds are not 
objectionable. The Mock Oranges arc easily 
increased bv suckers, layers, or cuttings of 
soft wood rooted under glass during the sum¬ 
mer. or ripened wood inserted in the open 
during the autumn ; these last, however, re¬ 
quire about a year to root. 


The variety P. hirsutus, which we figure 
to-day, is less showy than most kinds, the 
flowers being small and solitary. They are, 
however, borne 60 freely that a well flowered 
specimen is very pretty, and the effect quite 
distinct from that of other kinds. A full 
account of the best wild kinds and the many 
hybrids that have been raised within the past 
few r years, will be found in our issue of De¬ 
cember 23rd, 1905, page 555. T. 


Hypericum Hookerianum. This is one of 
the largest and boldest of the Hypericums, 
and, like most members of the genus, it 


flowers during the late summer and autumn 
months. It is a native of the Himalayas, 
where it is said to reach a height of 8 feet, 
but in this country its usual stature is 4 feet 
to 5 feet. It is certainly a very handsome 
shrub, the ascending branches being clothed 
with reddish bark, and clothed with oblong- 
sha|>ed leaves, which are, in vigorous 
examples, sometimes nearly 3 inches in 
length. The flowers, of which a succession is 
kept, up for some time, are disposed in ter¬ 
minal corymbose clusters. Individually they 
are nbout a couple of inches across, slightly 
cup shaped, while the rich golden coloured 
petals nre broad and of considerable sub¬ 
stance.—X. 



1’hiladelphus hirsutus. From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 
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BEGONIA METALLICA. 

This is one of tlie very best of Begonias, 
either for summer or winter use, and, in addi¬ 
tion to its flowers, its bronzy leaves make it 
a desirable plant for grouping along with 
others in the intermediate house during win¬ 
ter and in the cool greenhouse during sum¬ 
mer. The flowers, which are of a light rosy 
colour, are set upon stalks sufficiently long to 
show them well up above the foliage. Young 
healthy plants of this Begonia growing in 
4.1-inch or (i inch pots will be found to last a 
long time in flower when used in rooms or in 
windows, and small, neatly-grown plants of it 
are suitable for dinner-table decoration, the 
bronzy foliage looking well upon the white 
table-cloth. Tlie flowers, too, when cut. are 
very useful. In order to keep up a supply of 


suitable for planting out against the back wall 
of a warm house, or to train up pillars or 
rafters. In order to obtain strong, healthy 
plants, which will yield a supply of flower in 
a short space of time, select cuttings from old 
plants which had been previously cut down. 
Cuttings made of shoots growing from the 
base of old plants will be found to root freely. 
Let them be 4 inches long, strike them in light 
soil, consisting of equal portions of good, 
turfy loam, and fibrous peat, sifted through a 
line sieve, mixed with plenty of sharp silver 
sand. Fill 4.J-inch pots with this compost, 
pressing it firmly into the pots, put a little 
clean silver sand on the surface, and water 
through a fine rose. The cuttings may then 
be inserted round the sides of the pots. Place 
the cuttings in a propagating-pit or house, and 
w'hen rooted, pot them off singly into 3-inch 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


HELICONIAS. 


Some of the Heliconias are very ornamental 
plants for the stove by reason of their hand¬ 
some foliage. They are nearly allied to the 
Musas, and some of them bear a general re¬ 
semblance to the dwarfer-growing members of 
that genus. They are not much known, and 
are but rarely met with in gardens, by far 
the most commonly cultivated dicing 

Heliconia aureo-striata, in which the 
leaves are of a deep green, the veins running 
from the midrib to the margin, marked out by 
yellow lines, thus forming, when in good con¬ 
dition, a really striking plant. 

A species, very distinct from the 
preceding, is 

H. metaujca, which suggests 
a fine, bold, yet somewhat 
dwarf-growing form of Canna. 

The leaves are of a bronzy-green 
tint, edged with red. They are 
slightly drooping, and the entire 
plant is altogether more grace¬ 
ful than II. aureo-striata. 

H. illuhtrih is in the way of 
H. aureo-striata, but the colour¬ 
ing is altogether different. In 
this ihe ground colour of the leaf 
is green, with the prominent 
mid rib of a beautiful shade of 
deep pink, while tin* veins are 
also marked in a similar manner. 

The leafstalks, too, are bright 
pink. In the variety 

H. ILI.USTRIS RUBRICAULIS 
(here illustrated) the leaf stalks 
are of a bright vermilion-red, 
the leaf-blades rosy-red, the'' 
venation being a combination cf r 
crimson-lake, vermilion, rose, 
and yellow, evenly distributed. 

H. Sanderi has the habit of 
H. illustris, differing only in 
being dwarfer, broader iij the 
leaf-blade, and in l>eing marbled 
with creamy-white and rose on 
a glossy green ground. 

These Heliconias are by no 
means difficult to cultivate, suc¬ 
ceeding best in a mixture of loam 
and well decayed leaf mould, 
with a liberal dash of sand. 

They dislike soil of too heavy a 
nature, and though the qualify 
of loam varies a good deal, yet, 
generally speaking, equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould will form 
a suitable compost. The pots 
should be well drained, for the 
plants, while impatient of stag¬ 
nant moisture, yet need plenty 
of water during the growing sea 
son. In the winter the soil 
should be kept moderately moist, 
but nothing more. They must 
be shaded from bright sunshine 
throughout the summer months. 
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otherwise the leaves lose a good 
deal of their bright colouring. 

These plants are readily in¬ 
creased by division, and when 
it is intended to propagate them 
in this way, the early spring is a very suitable 
time for the purpose. In carrying this out, as 
much of the soil should be shaken off as is 
necessary for tracing the course of the 
suckers, which must be separated with a 
knife, with as many roots as possible attached 
to each. They must then lie potted into suit¬ 
able-sized pots, and if plunged into gentle 
bottom heat in a close ease till root action re¬ 
commences, so much the better. Instead of 
shaking off the soil, there is less liability to 
injure the roots if it is removed bv holding 
the bail of earth underneath a tap, provided 
the water is warm. 


Tree Pseonies for pots (E. Af.).- Yes; these are 
lovely xrowri in this way for hloomirur in March and 
April. Put into large pots and give liberal treatment 
when in growth. A cold-house will suit them. Give 
shelter after blooming till severe frost is over. These 
I*iconics are recommended to those who want spring¬ 
blooming plants and have but little glass space. 
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lleliconia illustris nibricaulia. From a photograph in th“ gardens at Straffan House, Co. Kildare. 


flowering plants all the year round, recourse 
must be had to cuttings. A few put in early 
in February will yield a plentiful supply of 
flowers during the summer and autumn if 
grown in u cool house or pit, and few plants 
can 1)0 found to grow and flower more freely 
in a shady conservatory, heavily draped with 
climbers, than this Begonia. Another supply 
of young plants should be raised from cuttings 
put in about the middle of July, and kept 
growing on in a pit or house as close to the 
glass as possible. Pick off the flower-stems as 
they appear, which will induce the plants to 
grow r more freely. At the end of October or 
beginning of November, place them in the 
coolest end of a plant stove or intermediate- 
house, and if in good, healthy condition, they 
will be in full flower by Christmas, and will 
keep up a supply of bloom for six or eight 
months. 

This variety of Begonia will bo found to be 


potfl, using the same compost as for the cut¬ 
tings, with a portion of leaf mould added, hut 
with less sand. After potting, place the 
plants in the same temperature as before 
until they get well established, when they 
may be transferred to a cooler bouse and be 
shifted into larger pots. They will soon grow 
into useful flowering plants. When the pots 
et full of root.**, they will be greatly benefited 
y being fed either with liquid-manure or 
with some other fertiliser. Under this # treat- 
ment, strong, vigorous plants, full of bloom, 
will be the result. 


NOTES AND PEPLIES. 

Flowering bulbs for Christmas.— Will 
you allow me to comfort your correspondent 
“Hope” (page 390, September 21st) with my 
own experience in this matter? I pot my 
bulbs early in September. (They are now 
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potted.) They are put down in a cellar, after 
a good watering, and the bulbs covered over, 
to about £ inch, with the material the bulbs 
are packed in. This keeps in moisture, and 
mice will not touch it. They are watered over¬ 
head with rose can about twice between now 
and November 1st. Then the earliest flowerers 
(Roman Hyacinths, paper-white Narcissi, 
etc.) are taken up and put in an unused bed¬ 
room facing north. The leaves soon become 
green, and the pots are scattered over the 
house in any room where there is a fire daily 
—kitchen, dining-room, study, etc. By Christ¬ 
mas (last year a good week before Christmas) 
the bulbs were in flower. I have only an' un¬ 
heated greenhouse, into which the bulbs are 
never put, except to ripen off in the spring 
sunshine. My Narcissi (mixed) immediately 
succeed the Roman and other Hyacinths, and 
I have a show from bulbs alone from Decem¬ 
ber 15th till May 1st. They must not be 
cheap bulbs, but got from a good firm, and 
potted in good soil quite early in the autumn. 

Of course, if “Hope” wants to grow for 
market, my plan will be of no use, but it may 
l>e to others, who are often unnecessarily dis¬ 
couraged because they have only an unheated 
greenhouse.—H. M. B., Hunstanton. 

Failure of Zonal Pelargoniums.— I am 

much indebted to Mr. A. Dean for his reply 
to my inquiry. It never occurred to me that 
road-sweepings off a nice flint road like the 
one where I live could be the cause of the 
trouble, but it certainly might bo possible, 
as we are not free from this modern pest of 
the motor-car. On the other point, although 
I know most of the books on floriculture, 
both ancient and modern, it did not occur to 
me to refer to a book like Peter GrieveV 
“History of Variegated Pelargoniums,” pub 
lished close on forty years ago, for informa¬ 
tion on growing the green Zonal nowadays ; 
and, indeed, I doubt if there is anything 
much to be found in it dealing with the 
trouble I complained of. I am still inclined 
to think that there is room for a modern 
treatise on the general cultivation of a popu¬ 
lar flower like the Zonal, which, for bedding 
and greenhouse decoration in the summer, is 
one of the most useful plants we London 
amateurs have, or, perhaps, can ever hope 
to have. From about May to November, in 
a favourable summer and autumn, it-supplies 
us with every shade from white to dark crim¬ 
son in n way that no other flower docs. At 
this moment I have two beautiful half-moon- 
shaped beds full of Henry Jacoby blooming 
in rich profusion, and another of King of Den¬ 
mark. In the greenhouse, however, my 
trouble lay, hence my desire for some kind 
of modern manual on the subject, which 
could be consulted by others equally in¬ 
terested. One of the best writers on the 
Zonal is Thomson, in his handy book of “The 
Flower Garden,” but that is rather a more 
expensive book than the average amateur 
would care to buy for the sake of merely 
reading up the part solely relating to the 
Zonal.— Amateur. 

Exaoum macranthum. —Though this 
Exacurn is a native of Ceylon, it will succeed 
in a much lower temperature than one might 
suppose. It is often referred to as a stove 
plant, and I was always under the impression 
that an intermediate temperature was neces¬ 
sary to its well-doing, but last spring, linving 
some plants to spare, I placed them in an 
ordinary greenhouse with such things as 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias. The result 
proved somewhat of a surprise to me, as the 

S lants grew sturdily, and many of them have 
owered in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 
Another pleasing matter was the length of 
time over which the individual blossoms re 
tained their freshness, which, in some cases 
at least, extended over a fortnight. The vivid 
purple flowers, with their prominent golden 
antlers, stood out in a marked manner from 
those of any other occupant of the green¬ 
house. This Exacurn is frequently referred 
to as an annual, and the plants above alluded 
to were raised from seeds, but. still, cuttings 
can be readily struck in a gentle bottom-heat, 
and will grow awav freely afterwards. In tin? 
cultivation of this Exacurn ample drainage is 
necessary, for, when in full growth, it re¬ 
quires a liberal supply of water, yet, at the 
same time, stagnant moisture is decidedly 
harmful. A mixture of equal parts of loam 


and peat, with about half a part of sand, will 
suit this Exacurn veil. A moderate amount 
of shade during the summer is beneficial. 
Tlirips sometimes give trouble, but they can 
be readily destroyed by vaporising. X. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

TREATMENT WHEN UNDER GLASS. 
Failures often occur just before flowering 
through faulty management of the green¬ 
houses in which the Chrysanthemums are 
placed. If, for example, air be not admitted 
in abundance, the tops of the plants will run 
up spiudly and soft, and the resulting flowers 
will be wanting in substance. A like growth 
follows when the buds are a long dis¬ 
tance from the glass. It is wise, therefore, 
to raise the plants to get them up to the light 
when the flowers are expanding. When first 
housed, doors and top and front ventilators 
should be kept wide open night and day. 
During bright sunshine, when evaporation 
is so rapid, I find that good results are ob¬ 
tained by damping the floors, and even 
syringing among the foliage, if the position of 
the house, such as a lean-to, is particularly 
hot. This damping is done in preference to 
giving much water at the roots, at least for 
a few days. It is well also to withhold 
manure for a week or so, the object being 
to keep the plants quiet, as it were, until 
they have recovered from the changed con¬ 
ditions from the moist and cool open air. 
Fumigating the houses once or twice is ad¬ 
visable, whether or not green fly is seen. If 
this is not. done at first, this pest is almcot 
Sure to come in great numbers later on, when 
fire-heat must be applied. A safe and effec 
tual method of fumigating is to use the XL 
All Vaporiser. It does not hurt the most 
tender leaves, and is easily managed. The old 
practice of employing Tobacco or Tobacco- , 
rag or paper, is decidedly clumsy compared 
with this later invention. I think the blooms 
of Chrysanthemums are the better for a 
slight shade. This should be put on at the 
first opening of the floret*. Blind* which roll 
up and down at will are much better than 
fixed shadings, such as painting the glass, 
because light apart from bright sunshine is 
desirable. A temporary shade may be pro¬ 
vided for the few blooms that always open 
before the bulk, so that the latter may have 
the advantage of full light whilst the buds 
are yet swelling. Less air may reach the 
blooms as they open. The floret* are easily 
cramped and spoiled by cold draught*; ven¬ 
tilation at this stage should, therefore, be 
guided by the front lights. A little top air 
should always be allowed, and as the danger 
from frost and dam]) becomes apparent, fire- 
heat mav be applied in *ueh quantity as to 
keep a dry and pleasant atmosphere. For 
example, I do not like to notice the pot* damp 
or the leaves moist the first thing in the 
morning. This tells me that not enough heat 
has been given at night to dry up condensed 
moisture. This latter is sure to settle on the 
blooms and cau*e decay. A temperature 
much over 50 degs. is not beneficial to the 
Chrysanthemum. Some of the Japanese 

kinds_especially when early buds have been 

retained—require more heat, perhaps, to open 
them properly, but this heat is given at the 
expense of substance and colour. Incurved 
kinds open much more satisfactorily in a 
temjierature just warm enough to expel damn. 
Fire-heat tends to make the florets so thin 
that they reflex instead of turn inwards, thus 
failing in the more important quality. 

Some little may be done in assisting the 
opening blooms. The curling and curiously 
arranged florets of manv of the Japanese 
cling together; if parted when opening, there 
is a gain in form. As they are developing, 
again, tlm incurving varieties may lie assisted. 
A short or damaged petal can be pulled out, 
which would otherwise block the way for a 
perfect one. This, in fact, i« the best time 
to “dress” the blooms, as it is called. At¬ 
tention in this direction must, however, be 
constant. I would go over the blooms every 
day or two. The labour is necessary, and 
repaid if exhibiting be an object. All decay¬ 
ing foliage should be removed. Yellow 
bottom leaves do not add to the beauty of a 
| plant. Side shoots usually come in all direc¬ 


tions after the plants are under glass. These 
may be removed; they must rob the blossom* 

Stimulants, which were withheld at first, 
should be given until the flowers are nearly 
open. When in good health, roots are seen 
running over the surface of the soil in the 
pots. Encourage these by every means. 

Weak doses of liquid manure or small quan¬ 
tities of fertilisers in the concentrated state 
will do this, but strong quantities will kill 
them. Quite recently I have seen a striking 
instance of this. A lot of exceptionally well- 
grown Chrysanthemums has been almost 
ruined by one application of nitrate of soda. 
It was sprinkled over the surface of the soil 
during showery weather. The leaves, which 
were of a healthy green, gradually assumed a 
sickly yellow hue, and the flower-buds re¬ 
mained stationary. All the small roots were 
burnt. The latent strength of these plants 
will enable them to recover slightly, but with 
far different result* in the shape of blossoms 
than would have been seen had all gone well. 
Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia re¬ 
quire most careful handling. They are effec¬ 
tive in pushing growth and giving brilliancy 
of colour to the flowers, but I never use either 
above the strength of an ounce to two gallons 
of water. Damping of the blossom* gives 
trouble to many. The very dark-coloured 
varieties are liable to such decay as they 
open. Verv bad cases, I am certain, are 
caused by the plants being overgrown. The 
stems, which may look pleasing to the eye, 
become *tout, are often hollow' in the centre, 
and the promising buds fail when they have 
arrived at a certain point. We rarely notice 
damping when Chrysanthemums are grown 
other than for huge‘blooms. H. 


NOTES AND ItEPLTES. 

White, yellow, and cream-coloured Chrys- 
anthemums -Can you name a good early white 
a cream, and a yellow (not of the Masse family) that 
will flower in September? 1 have E. B. Miller, Heine 
Blanche. La l’arisieiine (white). La Pactolc, and Mit- 
ehett Beauty (yellow); but these do not take the 
place of H. Martin or Ralph Curtis. 1 find Doris 
Peto and Market White the best we have at present, 
but 1 want a yellow to take the place of H. Martin. 

— 0. S., Bristol. 

[Roi des Blancs is a good white sort that 
should answer your purpose. Elstob Yellow 
is very similar in its character to the Masse 
family, bearing a free display of blossoms not 
unlike those of Horace Martin, and rather 
richer in the golden-yellow colour. There is 
no better creamy-white sort than Fee 
Japonais. The flowers are very pretty, 
having twisted floret*, making beautiful deco¬ 
rative material. This plant is very free- 
flowering. The above - mentioned are 
thoroughly reliable.] 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemum White 
Mass6.—This beautiful plant is known in 
some gardens as Wells’ Masse, although in 
others the name of White Masse seems to be 
recognised as the proper one. It is for this 
reason that both names are given in the pre¬ 
sent note. Last season my flowers were al¬ 
most entirely white, but, so far, this season 
they are tinted a faint buff colour. We saw 
it at Merstham last season, where many of 
the blossoms were perfectly white; other 
younger flower*, however, were tinted or 
shaded blush, and very pretty they were. 
This plant is said to be a sport from Mine. 
Marie Masse. My plants of White Masse ap¬ 
pear to possess more vigour than some of the 
other- sports. Doubtless as the season ad¬ 
vances the flowers will be pure white. I have 
this newer variety growing side by side with 
other members of the Masse family, and find 
that the flowers are quite distinct from tho*e 
of the creamy-white sport. Ralph Curtis.— 

E. G. ___ 

Daisies in lawn (bourn Sand ).—The only tliinK 
vou can do is to grub out the roots. Then you .should 
fork up the hare patches and work in some fresh soil. 
Anv pood garden soil free of weeds will do, and in 
April sow freely some pood Ura-ss seed, not that from 
a havloft, which is full of weeds. This you must pre¬ 
lect from birds with a few branches of trees or nets 
If the soil Renorally is poor, pet a load of very old 
manure and another of fine soil, mix both topethor, 
and dress the lawn all over, sweepinp it, m well to the 
roots with a hard broom. The slow and steady pro¬ 
cess of dippinp up the roots is the only one thatt is 
reallv effective, as your Daisies have most likely been 
allowed to seed, the seeds only waiting favourable 
conditions for perminatinp. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TABLE DECORATION, 
t agree meat emphatically with the note in 
the issue of August 24th, p. 338, in Gar- i 
DKN1KG, on this (subject. It is a protest in¬ 
directly against pamphlets written ami i 
papers read at meetings on the matter, which 
have given in many cases most extraordinary 
and incongruous combinations, utterly out of 
touch with good arrangement. For the last 
twenty-five years, in all matters connected 
with the above, I have endeavoured to com¬ 
bine taste with simplicity, and have seldom 
had a complaint. Daffodils, Tulips, or Poly¬ 
anthus respectively with own foliage and a 
bit of greenery in the way of outdoor Mess or 
Selaginella underneath, are bad to beat in 
spring. Tastes differ as to the most accept¬ 
able summer flowers for a similar purpose. 
Personally, I like Roses, Lavateras, and 
Sweet Peas in the order named, and in each 


Queen Alexandra. This makes a very pretty 
decoration for a table, either with a bit of 
light foliage or associated with a few sprays 
of scarlet Salvia. 

E. Burrell. 


ORCHIDS. 

GROWING ORCHIDS. 

I H WE purchase*) n few plants each of the follow¬ 
ing Orchids:—Coelogyue cristat-a, Dendrobium nohile, 
and Pleione. I’ouid you please let me know thy 
temperature they require through the winter? The 
Ctelogyne has made bulbs as large as Walnuts, and 
there are little shoots coming from the side. The 
Dendrobiums have finished their growth, and the 
Pleione is casting it-s foliage, ami is also sending up 
shoots from the bulbs. I have been told to keep I 
the last two dry. and water the Ctrlogyne once a I 
week. Is this right? My house is a small span- i 
roofed one, and is given up to the above-named 
Orchids entirely. I can keep it up to GO dogs. ! 
throughout the frosty weather. — NEW' STARTER. 

[Your plants of Ccelogyne cristata, Dendro- | 



Aster Ostrich Plume, 


ease the shades may be mixed, or only one 
used, as may be required. Certainly a table 
thoroughly well done, with an epergne or 
bowl, with accompanying vases of Mrs. 
W. J. Grant or Mme. Abel Chatenay Roses, 
is very hard to beat. Later in the season 
Asters (annual), of which I like best the 
Cornet. Ostrich Plume (here figured), and 
sinensis types; Asters (perennial), of which 
the eordifolius types arc very good, many of 
the best forme of Sunflow'ers and Dahlias, 
both single and Cactus, are all very accept¬ 
able. Monthretias from early and late bor 
ders, associated with Gypsophila or good 
types of Statice (Sea Lavenders), are excep¬ 
tionally light and pretty. In connection 
w ith Sunflowers, above-mentioned, I have not 
tried the new Helenium a. eupreum. My 
favourite for vases is H. a. striatum, a very 
rich and showy flower. All the above are 
easily grow n outside, and therefore within the 
reach of the majority of growers. A last 
word in favour of a flow-er that has come 
under my notice this season, Chrysanthemum 


bium nohile, and the Pleione will be quite 
at home during the winter months in a tem¬ 
perature ranging between 50 degs. and GO 
degs., according to the conditions of the 
weather outside. When the thermometer in¬ 
dicates frost, and during very cold winds, 
when much fire-heat has to be used, the 
low’er temperature is the better, and the 
atmosphere inside, with the low temperature, 
should he correspondingly dry. At the same 
time, if the hot-water-pipes have to be made 
very warm to maintain the required heat, 
a sufficient quantity of water must be used to 
counteract its drying influence. During mild 
weather, when the house is at, or above, the 
maximum temperature, the bottom ventilators 
should be slightly opened, and increased gra 
dually as the temperature ascends, but not 
so much external air should he admitted as to 
rapidly lower the inside temperature. The 
Ccelogyne is still growing, and the plant 
should be plentifully supplied with water at 
the root until the new pseudo-bulbs are fully 
made up, when the quantity should he gra¬ 


dually lessened. By that time the flower- 
spikes will appear at the base of the pseudo¬ 
bulbs, but until these are seen to be pushing 
out freely, careful watering is necessary. As 
the spikes advance, so increase the amount 
of water at the root, but when the flowers 
commence to open, very little water is 
needed, as, if too much be given at this 
period, the flowers are liable to become 
spotted and useless. During the resting sea¬ 
son afford only just sufficient water to pre¬ 
vent the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling too 
much. 

Place the plant of Dendrobium nohile in 
the lightest position available, where the 
sun will thoroughly ripen up the new' 
growths, watering just often enough to pre¬ 
vent the roots from )>erishing or the pseudo- 
bulbs from shrivelling. A good watering 
about once a week will probably he suffi¬ 
cient for the next few w'ceks, afterwards lera 
will suffice, until the flower-buds show', when 
a little extra moisture should be applied. 

The Pleione, which is now losing its 
foliage, should he elevated well up to the 
light, and be afforded moderate quantities of 
water. The shoots which are pushing up 
from the sides of the pseudo-bulbs are prob¬ 
ably flower-spikes, which push up in con¬ 
junction with the young breaks, and as the 
flowers open, water should be withheld. 
Pleione flowers are useful for buttonholes, 
and are easily gathered by giving them a 
gentle pull, when the stem will readily part 
from the base of the young growth, and will 
he much longer than when cut. Immediately 
after the flowers are over, the plant should 
be repotted, if thought necessary to do so, 
and as the new r shoots come away, the plant 
should be afforded generous treatment.] 


FERNS. 

VARIEGATED FERNS FOR THE WARM- 
HOUSE. 

Although, generally speaking, Ferns requir¬ 
ing stove temperature are not considered so 
useful, from a decorative point of view, as 
their congeners of a hardier constitution, the 
list of their variegated forms contains some 
equally well-marked plants, some of which 
are of easy culture. If we take the genus 
Adiantum, we find several nicely variegated 
forms, the most remarkable amongst them 
being 

A. macrophyLlum albo striatum, an 
extremely pretty form in which the fronds, 
rising from an underground creeping rhi¬ 
zome. attain from 12 inches to 18 inches in 
height. Their large and peculiarly-shaped 
leaflets are, like those of the type, of a deli¬ 
cate pink or red colour, which eventually 
attains a crimson hue ; hut they are irregu¬ 
larly, but abundantly, striped with white, 
which variegation, besides being the prin¬ 
cipal ornament of the partially developed 
fronds, remains perfectly distinct and pro¬ 
minent when the foliage has assumed its per¬ 
manent bright green colour. In 

Pteris tricolor we have one of the most 
charming Ferns ever introduced into culti¬ 
vation. Although this handsome plant has 
been known in collections for upwards of 
I forty years, it is only now and then that we 
| hear of someone having succeeded in grow¬ 
ing it to perfection, and, in mast cases, this 
happens seemingly without anything special 
in the way of cultivation. Its well-being evi¬ 
dently depends more on local or climatic in¬ 
fluences than on skilful treatment. As a 
proof of this, it may he stated that in some 
places where formerly this beautiful Fern 
was thriving it will now hardly grow, in spite 
of unchanged treatment; whereas, in other 
places, where for years it only contrived to 
exist, it occasionally makes a sudden burst, 
and for a season or so grows apace. In the 
form and habit of this plant it resembles P. 
asperieaulis so closely as to leave no doubt 
as to its being a variegated form of that 
Fern, from which it is distinguished princi¬ 
pally by the brilliant colour of its fronds, 
which sometimes attain 2 feet in length. 
These, when young, are of a purplish-red or 
bright rose colour, and when mature their 
leaflets are of a vivid dark green at their 
edges, while their basal part is silver-grey, 
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their midrib being of a permanent bright 
purplish colour. The diversity of colours iu 
the fronds in different stages of development 
at the same time on each plant greatly adds 
to its beauty. 

Pteris aroyrea, introduced from the East 
Indies, though lacking the extreme brilliancy 
of Pteris tricolor, may claim to be, per¬ 
haps, the most useful of variegated Ferns, 
where size is of some consideration. It is by 
far the more useful of the two East Indian 
forms, and is particularly well adapted for 
pot culture for decoration, its gracefully 
arching fronds under liberal treatment fre¬ 
quently exceeding 4 feet in length. On 
account of its remarkably well-defined and 
striking variegation, it is most effective, as 
the large band of silvery white in the centre 
of its fronds and leaflets forms a most pleas¬ 
ing contrast with the lively green by which 
it is surrounded in every part of the plant. 
Although sometimes recommended for grow¬ 
ing in a cool-house, where it thrives very 
well during the summer, this r useful species 
evidently requires a higher temperature dur¬ 
ing the winter; its dislike to cold is clearly 
indicated by the brownish colour which its 
fronds, even when mature, assume under cool 
treatment in winter. Another very prettily 
variegated form of Pteris is 

Pteris Victort.e. a-remarkably slender 
and graceful plant of small dimensions, pro¬ 
ducing two entirely distinct sorts of fronds, 
the barren ones being few in mumlier, small, 
and prostrate, while the fertile ones, upright, 
uiul abundant, are 12 inches to If) inches 
Jong, and composed of narrow leaflets about 
a quarter of an inch broad. They are parti¬ 
cularly attractive on account, of their silver 
markings, which arc conspicuous throughout 
the plant. Although it reproduces itself 
freely from spores, this Fern is given to varia¬ 
tion, and some of the seedlings raised from it 
are thoroughly distinct,'as in the ease of 

Pteris Regin.e; which is of much more 
vigorous constitution, and in which the 
variegation runs in narrow' stri|x»s to the mar¬ 
gins of the leaflets,. showing very little, if 
any, of the green border noticeable in P. 
Victoria?. • 

Ptbri8 Regin.*; ortstata, another form, 
with beautifully and distinctly variegated 
foliage, is of it more slender nature, and very 
elegant habit, on account, of its fronds being 
v«m v prettily and regularly crested. 

Pteris nobimh, or, as it, is more commonly 
called. Dorvopteris nohilis, is another-hand¬ 
somely variegated Fern requiring stove "tem¬ 
perature. It is a native of Southern Brazil, 
and, so far as general np|x*arance is con¬ 
cerned, totally different from other.Pterises. 
lbs fronds, borne on naked, wiry stalks, vary 
Considerably ns regards shape and size, 
according to the age of the plant on which 
they are produced. ' In its young state it 
oulv produces single, heart shaped fronds, 
and the next ones are sagittate or arrow’- 
shaped ; while those eventually developed tire 
halbert sha|>ed and finally somewhat palmate 
in form, with the terminal and the upper 
lateral leaflets entire and the lower lateral 
ones divided into two or four spear shaped 
segments on their lower side. They are of a 
bright green colour, and their broad, slightly 
undulated segments are ornamented through¬ 
out their entire centre with a broad white 
hand, which gradually diminishes in intensity 
towards the edges. 

To the above list of variegated Ferns may 
also be added the variegated forms of Sela- 
ginellas, ius they are closely related, and 
thrive under the same treatment. Besides 
the golden and the silver forms of the com¬ 
mon Selaginella, respectively called S. 
Kraussiana aurea and 8. K. variegata, which 
during the winter require to lx* kept close to 
the light in order to prevent their damping 
off, tho most popular, the most useful, and 
the best, known is S. Martcnsi variegata. 
This variety has retained the habit and 
vigour of the typical plant, which is of erect 
habit, but tin* dark green leaves which clothe 
the succulent stems, which on their under¬ 
side produce a great quantity of roots, are 
profusely blotched with creamy-white— a 
character which, though not quite constant, 
is readily reproduced by means of cuttings, 
which root, freely in a light, porous soil and a 
warm, moist atmosphere 
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SYCAMORE LEAF-BLOTCH. 
(Rhytisma acerinum.) 

The conspicuous black spots, resembling 
blotches of pitch, which are so common on 
living leaves of the Sycamore'and Maple, are, 
probably, familiar to everyone, although not 
always associated with the work of a parasi¬ 
tic fungus. These blotches, however, are due 
to the fungus Rhytisma acerinum. Fries., the 
damage done by which is not generally 
recognised. 

Description and life-history.— Towards 
the end of June, small yellowish patches ap¬ 
pear on infected leaves; these patches in¬ 
crease in size until they are half an inch or 
more in diameter, and gradually darken in 
colour, until finally they become almost jet- 
black, with a border of dingy yellow. The 
substance of a fully-formed patch is much 
thicker than that of “the leaf proper, owing-to 
a crust formed by the fungus. The surface 
of the patch is wrinkled or corrugated, and, 
during the summer, produces myriads of very 
minute, spore-like bodies, the function of 
which is unknown. They have not been seen 
to germinate, and seem “incapable of causing 
infection. During the following spring, after 
the dead leaves have been lying on the ground 
throughout the winter, spores of another kind 
Are produced in the substance of the black 
patches. These spores escape into the air 
through gaping cracks, and if they happen to 
alight on suitable young leaves, infection 
follows. A second fungus, Rhytisma puncta- 
iuni. Fries,, also forms large black blotches 
on living leaves of Sycamore and Maple ; it 
is distinguished by the black patch not being 
continuous, but composed of numerous 
minute, distinct black spots, crowded together 
on a yellowish groundwork. The two species 
or fungi are not infrequently present on the 
same leaf. 

Damage DONE.— When the disease is pre¬ 
sent, almost every leaf on the tree is usually 
infected, and consequently a considerable 
amount of leaf surface is prevented from 
doing its work; and, in addition, diseased 
leaves fall early in the season. As the disease, 
unless checked, continues from year to year, 
the tree becomes enfeebled through lack of 
food, and then becomes fin easy prey to a 
yet more destructive parasite, the coral-spot' 
fungus (Nectria cinnabarina), which almost 
invariably follows an epidemic of leaf-blotch. 

Prevention.— The method for preventing 
a continuance of this disease is both simple 
and effective. As already stated, the young 
,-leaves are infected in spring by floating spores 
1 which escape at that season from dead leaves 
which have been lying on the ground during 
'the winter. If all such dead leaves are col¬ 
lected and burned directly they fall in the 
autumn, or, at latest, before the young leaves 
unfold in the spring, the disease will be 
arrested.— Leaflet of Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 


WINTER-ROT OF POTATOES. 
(Nectria bolani, Pkrs.) . 
This fungus is one of the commonest diseases 
of the Potnto. It attacks stored Potatoes, 
and is-always present to some extent, but. 
usually only reaches the proportion of an 
epidemic during hot, dry seasons, which 
favour the rapid development and spread of 
the fungus. The tubers only are attacked, 
and inoculation, by spores present in the soil, 
takes place when the tubers are young ; but, 
as a rule, the disease is not obvious when the 
tubers are lifted, although the mycelium of 
the fungus is present in the tissues. The 
further extension of the disease depends en¬ 
tirely on circumstances. If the Potatoes are 
kept dry and exposed to the air, no further 
development takes place. On the other hand, 
if they are stored or placed in heaps so that 
air is practically excluded, and more especi¬ 
ally if stored before being perfectly dry, 
sweating takes place, the temperature is 
raised, and within a few- weeks the mycelium 
present in the tubers commences growth. 

Description and life history. -The first 
external indication of disease is the gradual 
depression and shrivelling of a portion of the 
surface of the tuber ; these sunken portions 
are soon covered more or less witn white 


patches of the fungus, bearing myriads of 
spores, which are quickly distributed by mites 
aud other minute creatures. At a later stage 
the white tufts change to a pale pink colour, 
and produce a second crop of spores, which 
in like manner are distributed through the 
heap of Potatoes by mites, etc. By such 
means the disease quickly spreads, and, aidedl 
by bacteria, the tubers are soon reduced to 
a soft, foetid mass, the skins alone remaining 
intact. During the following season the 
most perfect stage of the fungus, in the form 
of minute crimson-red points, develops on the 
skin of diseased tubers. The spores of this 
stage germinate in the soil and infect future 
crops. 

• Prevention and remedy.—(1) The best 
preventive against an attack of winter-rot is 
to make certain that the Potatoes are well 
dried before storing. Powdered sulphur, if 
sprinkled over the tubers at the rate of 2 lb. 
to the ton, will destroy the fungus and also 
hold in check mites, wood! ice, etc., which, 
by their movements, convey the spores from 
one Potato to another. “Pits” or “clamps” 
should always be well ventilated. (2) Land 
that has produced a diseased crop will cer¬ 
tainly be infected, and Potatoes should not 
be planted in it again for some years. K&init, 
or lime, may be applied to infected land. 
Both destroy the fungus. The former is the 
more effective, and when land is infected this 
manure should be used in preference to sul¬ 
phate or muriate of potAvsh ; but the quantity 
should not exceed 5 owt. to 0 cw t. per acre, or 
the quality of the Potatoes may lx? injured. 
Kainit may be applied m the drills before 
planting; but, in this ohse. where it is re¬ 
quired both as a manure and a fungicide, it 
would, probably, be better to apply it as a 
top-dressing before the horse-hoe is used for 
the last time. If the land needs potash, and 
especially if the Potato crop is to he followed 
by a crop likely to he benefited by potash, as, 
e.g., barley or mangolds, a dressing of kainit 
may be applied the infected land as soon 
as the Potatoes have been lifted. If potash 
is not required, and if the land is likely to be 
benefited by limy, then it would be desirable 
to dress the affected field with from 1 to 3 tons 
of lime per acre.— Leaflet of Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries. 

Christmas Roses, fungus on.— Will you kindly 
tell me what is wrong with my Christmas Hoses? 'l 
enclose some leaves; fifty or sixty clumps are ail like 
this—not a fresh-looking leaf among them. They are 
H. iiiger mavinuis, ulid were taken up two years ago 
and replanted into good fresh soil, rotted manure and 
sand being dug in first, as. the gardener thought they 
were not flourishing and that they required to be 
lifted and give!) fresh soil. They are just the same as 
before. I always put a large frame over part of the 
plantation in September or October, but the plants 
did badly even uiuler this last ' winter. They are 
planted in a broad border, facing south-east, and 
rheltered by a high old Heech-hedge at east side. 
There were many green-flies on the hack of one of 
tlie.se leaves, and also some on three immense clumps 
of Hellehorus orientalia close to these, but the latter 
seem in robust health. —Mas. li. II. 

[Your plants are badly attacked by the leaf 
fungus which is so harmful to the Christman 
Rose, and this season the plants are suffering 
to an extent which is quite exceptional. All 
yon can do at the present time is to clear 
away all the affected leaves and burn them. 
It is most important that every vestige of the 
diseased foliage be gathered up and burnt, 
and in this w ay endeavour.to keep the disease 
in cheek another year. When the disease ap¬ 
pears in early summer, much harm is done 
to the plants, and these are, in consequence, 
greatly weakened ; but less harm ensues when 
the disease does not put in an appearance till 
August, One instance came under our notice 
this year, during the cold and uncongenial 
July weather, of a huge tuft 2J feet across 
being completely overwhelmed with the 
disease in less than a week; and, curiously 
enough, another fine clump, the leaves of 
which in some instances touched the other 
plant, remained absolutely healthy. The 
disease in the above-named instance appeared 
to start at the ground-level, and we rather 
fear a heavy watering with cold water late at 
night was the cause. You had better obtain 
from the seedsman or sundriesman a supply 
of sulphide of potassium, and spray the soil 
round about and into the clumps. Another 
season use the same material at intervals 
from the end of April. When sending 
queries, kindly write on one side of the paper 
only.] 
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ROSES. 


ROSE PSYCHE. 

This is a seedling from Crimson Rambler, 
and almost as vigorous in growth. It greatly 
resembles Crimson Rambler in foliage. The 
flowers, produced in huge clusters, as may be 
seen from the illustration we give to-day, 
are rose-pink in colour, each petal suffused 
>vith salmon and yellow at the base. For 
planting and training over the top of a tree 
let into the ground, so that the sprays may 


. ROSE CUTTINGS. 

The present is a good time to insert Rose- 
cuttings, and if no time is lest in getting 
them planted, there should be a good per¬ 
centage of them root. Where it is possible 
to select the spot, a border a yard or two 
away from a wall facing east would be best 
for the bed; but if that is not practicable, 
then make up a bed in the open garden, 
where the cuttings can be shaded a little from 
mid-day sun if possible, although this is not 
really essential. The soil should be well dug 
over first, and a liberal amount of leaf-soil 


wood, or cut it as near to the old wood as id 
practicable. 

There need be no foliage, although it is 
a help if a leaf can be retained near the top 
of the cutting. I would not advise the at¬ 
tempt with many sorts of Tea Roees so late 
as this, but the Hybrid Teas of the Mme. Abel 
Chatenay and Caroline Testout groups strike 
freely enough if inserted now'. Do not put 
any frame or covering over the cuttings ; but 
in winter a good layer of leaves or bracken 
will be a good protection. After about fifty 
of the cuttings are made, they should be 



Rose Payche. From a photograph by F. Mason Good, Winehfbld, Hants. 


droop down in regular showers of blossoms, 
this Rose is well fitted, and shows off its 
beauty to far greater advantage than when 
trained in a stiff and formal manner. For 
covering arches, fences, trellises, etc., this 
variety is most useful. Unfortunately, this 
class of Rose is usually seen a mass of growth 
all matted together. Their great beauty, to 
my mind, lies in the pendulous flower-laden 
branches being well thinned, so that each 
growth id distinctly visible, thus giving the 
tree an artistic effect when given a suitable 
position in the garden. 
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and road or other sand incorporated. Having 
thus prepared the bed and provided for it 
dome artificial drainage if the border i« likely 
to be waterlogged, level the soil, and it is 
then ready to receive the cuttingd. A great 
deal depends upon the selection of the wood, 
and a really successful result can only lie ob¬ 
tained by experience. The growths most suit¬ 
able are those little more than half ripe—that 
is to say, not the very hard, brown wood, but 
that which has borne flowers some few weeks 
ago. Take the cuttings, if possible, with a 
“heel”— i.e., a portion of the last season’s 


planted, and, if it continues dry, water 
them with a rose on the water-pot. 

When planting, set out in rows about G 
inches apart, and the cuttings about 2 inches 
apart from each other. If the cuttings are 
from 4 inches to G inches long, this will do 
very well. I usually like to put them so 
that there is not more than 1 inch protruding 
at the top. Plant them very firmly in the 
rows, and tread soil against them with the 
foot, but leave the surface rather loose. 
Another good point to remember is to put a 
little sand in the trenches when planting, so 
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that the ends of the cuttings stand in sand. 
All the Wichuraiana and Rambler Rosen 
strike meat freely, also the Penzance Briers. 
Many of the Hybrid Perpetuals, such as Frau 
Karl Drnschki, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John 
Laing, will root without any trouble. These 
will blossom next summer, and can be trans¬ 
planted the same autumn, but it would be 
better for them if they were not moved for 
another year. Always remember to have 
plenty of gritty material in the cutting bed. 
and, where not naturally drained, it i3 a good 
plan to excavate the soil and put in about 
t> inchce of .stones, broken bricks, etc., to pro¬ 
vide a good drainage. This would last for 
some years, as the same bod could be utilised 
annually if just turned over to sweeten the 
soil. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Carpeting a Rose bed.-r have a larpc 
he<I in the centre of my lawn, and, liavin*' nothint* 
in it hut Roses, it has a hare and unfurnished look 
during; several months of the year. Kindly let me 
know if it would he pelmis>ihie to urow other plants 
in it? If so, will you please ti ll me the Im*s§ plants 
to nmw to look will, and, at tin- same time, not to 
interfere with the Roses? | am told that hulhs are 
sometimes used f«>r that purpose. What kind of 
hnlbs would he suitable? K. k. HUOW NK. 

[Vou can use Tufted Pansies, in which the 
flowers are so varied in colour that there is 
no difficulty in making a pleasing contrast. 
You have also Aubrietias in many shades, 
dwarf Harebells, Alpine Phloxes, mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, the Foam-flower (Tiarella), Veronica 
prostrata and V. repens. We have also used 
Carnations, the foliage of which is very pleas¬ 
ing during the winter. Daffodils are the best 
bulbs to plant among the Rises if you want 
tall flowers, but you can use Chionodoxas, 
Soil las, and many other dwarf growing bulbs, 
which make a fine carpet of bloom in the 
spring.] 

Rose Crimson Rambler budded on a Bank 
■lan. —I will he Rlad to know if a Crimson Rambler 
budded on to a Banksian is jienernlly successful? 1 
have tried several, and always failed. Do you con¬ 
sider from the middle of August to the end of Sep¬ 
tember too late for huddinu?- Ruudaii. 

[We have never tried to bud the Crimson 
Rambler on to the Banksian. We do not see 
why it should not grow on this Rose, but you 
must remember that, to obtain success in bud¬ 
ding, there must be a free flow of sap in the 
stock. Now, as the Banksian Rose is so very 
early in making its growth, possibly the cause 
of failure has been that the bark did not run 
freely. When we have budded Mareehal 
Niel, Cloth of Gold, and «ome of the delicate 
'Pea Roses on the Banksian, we have usually 
done this in the month of June. Generally 
speaking, August and September are not too 
late for budding seedling Briers on other 
stocks that grow late, but for standard Briers 
and such like, July is the bc«t month.] 

R086 Petit Constant.— This is an ex¬ 
tremely pretty Polyantha Ros *, and yields a 
profusion of most charming trusts. In 
colour it calls to mind I’Ideal in bud, but 
when expanded the flowers are a lovely 
Apple blossom pink. It makes a charming 
edging to a bed of standard Roses or for bor¬ 
dering walks. Just now, at the end of Sep¬ 
tember, it is very beautiful, and promisee to 
continue so for some time to come if the 
frosts keep off. I am glad to find that these 
dwarf Polyantha Roses are being more ex¬ 
tensively planted. Nothing in the Rose way 
can be more interesting, for they are as per¬ 
petual as a China Rose, and ptssess such a 
neat, compact, habit of growth. Mme. 
Georges Pernet is another httle beauty. It 
is rather a large bloom when compared to 
such as Gloire des Polyantha, but the buds 
are very small. The colour is a lively rosv- 
piach pink, with a distinct yellowish shading. 
Gloire des Polyantha is one of our best 
autumnal Roses for a mass of colour. Just 
now the plants are sending up from the has* 
fine, strong 2-feet, high shoots, bearing such 
wonderful trusses of bb <>si»m, each one a per¬ 
fect. bouquet. Where this Ros* has been 
planted in large numbers it must now be a 
grand picture. All of these Rr.sos are best if 
moderately pruned, cutting them back to 
within about, Iff inches of the ground each 
year. If left unpruned, they will develop 
into quite large, round bushes, but the blos¬ 
soming is not so profuse, whereas by pruning 
we induce those* growths from the base that 
are the chief glory of this tribe. — Rosa. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS FOR GARDEN 
DECORATION. 

Judging by the results seen of the trial con¬ 
ducted in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, 
at Wislev, this season, of both new and old 
Cactus Dahlias, the prospects of their becom¬ 
ing really valuable for garden decoration 
seem very remote. Cactus Dahlias have the 
inherent vice of carrying their blooma on 
short, weak stems, and of sending up about 
the flowers new growths so rapidly that by 
the time flowers are fully expanded they arc 
largely lost in the new* growths about them. 
At Wislev the real trial was restricted to 
varieties put into commerce during the past 
three or four years, hence it may be assumed, 
seeing that the collection was contributed to 
by the chief raisers, that the best habited of 
their kind would be seen. Beyond the fact 
that the plants of the newer varieties were 
rather more robust than were those of old 
varieties grown beside them, it was difficult 
to find any improvement in habit, although 
some had flowers more nearly alike to what 
are regarded as the show quality of to-day. 
But those who remember Amos Perry (scar¬ 
let) and Matchless (maroon) may learn that 
not a new variety showed any improvement 
on these two older ones, and if the rate of 
progress now seen is to Ik* that of the develop¬ 
ment of the Cactus Dahlia as a garden flower, 
then the prospect of getting such a race as is 
desired is remote indeed. The few varieties 
to which awards of three marks were made, 
when a few' days since seen by a joint body of 
the members of the R.H.8. and National 
Dahlia Society committees, were Lustre 
(scarlet). Meteor (terra-cotta), A. D. Stoop 
(crimson-scarlet). Primrose (soft sulphur- 
white), and Mrs. J. S. Brunton (straw-yel¬ 
low). That was by no means an encouraging 
result, especially as a good deal of debate 
over each award was evoked, showing that 
the decorative form desired was none too evi¬ 
dent. No doubt the trial suffered because 
the plants were got out late, and the cold 
season had checked growth. To have a fair 
trial florists should send in their plants in 
April, that they may be got at onec into 
larger pots and lie grown on, and be from 
12 inches to 15 inches in height, and very 
strong when planted out early in June. Still, 
to use a common simile, it seems doubtful 
whether the game will ever be worth the 
candle. Were a good collection of Pompon 
Dahlias grown beside the Cactus forms, it is 
obvious the comparison would be so striking 
that the latter would greatly suffer in con¬ 
sequence. 

Judging by what was seen of but one row, 
and but one plant of each, of the new large- 
flowered or Picon y section of Dahlias, these 
promise to make by far the showiest for gar¬ 
den purposes. Varying in height from 2 feet 
to 4 feet, the flowers large, borne on stout, 
long steins, and well above the foliage, these 
present material far more worthy tiie atten¬ 
tion of the raiser for the object in view than 
the Cactus forms do or, probably, ever will. 
Of this section the flowers consist of broad, 
flattish ray petals, some being single, others 
semi-double, but all lining very pleasing in 
colours. A few very striking were Nicholas 
(pure white), King Leopold (pale yellow), 
Paul Kruger (white ground, heavily flushed 
with rosy-red). Queen Emma (apricot), Duke 
Henry (crimson), and Dr. Van Gorken (soft 
peach). For vase decoration associated with 
such things as perennial Asters these large 
Dahlias are very effective. 

It, does not do to have all garden flowers, 
even Dahlias, judged from the exhibition or 
florists’ standards. Thus there is a double- 
flowered section of Dahlias, commonly termed 
“decorative.’’ of which even now the old 
Glare of the Garden is one of the most effec¬ 
tive, tin* flowers of which florists will not 
look at, but which, produced in remarkable 
abundance on the plants, become striking oh 
jects in garden borders. There is also the old 
section of double-flowered bedders, such as 
Crystal Palace (white, scarlet, purple), and 
others. These in their way give finer effects 
than the best Cactus forms do. It is, there¬ 
fore, quite obvious that if garden decorative 


forms are to be sought for, the florists* ideas 
oa to form or doubleness must be thrown to 
the winds. A. D. 


PERENNIAL ASTERS. 

A TRIAL of several hundreds of plants, and 
probably 150 or more varieties, of perennial 
Asters has been conducted in the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society’s gardens, Wislev, thia 
season. In looking over the collection, it 
seems so desirable that at one stroke of the 
pen one-half of the varieties should be dis¬ 
carded, and the remainder severely whittled 
down much further from year to year. In 
spite of the free-seeding "qualities of the 
plants, novelty in colouring or in general 
character of plant or flower seems rare. At 
Wisley one variety stands out so markedly as 
new* and distinct that it obtained the rare 
award of a first-class certificate. It is a 
genuine double-flowered variety, named 
Beauty of Colwell; height about 5 feet, 
flowers of good size, and of a pale blue colour. 
If this variety should become the parent of 
other doubles and of diverse colours, then 
will it be a valuable addition. Others spe¬ 
cially good as singles were Lil Fardell, 
mauve-pink; Robert Parker, pale mauve; 
Amellu3 major, a mass of soft blue flowers, 
dwarf; St. Egwin, soft pink, a mass of 
flowers ; Vimineus nanus, small white flowers, 
borne on long sprays; Cotterelle blanche, 
pure w hite, very free; Brightness, medium 
height, soft lavender; and the early dwarf 
Aeris, with its Cactus-like petals. Possibly 
as many others might be selected later as 
good as these ; still it is evident that the col¬ 
lection badly needs severe pruning. Raisers 
should devote their energies to securing more 
striking colours in the flowers, also rather 
more of size. Too many of the plants also 
are very tall. D. 


HARDY PLANT BORDER. 

I have a border in kitchen garden, about 40 yards 
tong by 4 feet wide, and 1 want to make this into a 
bountiful hardy border, growing only the best things, 
and to have a succession of Mowers as long as pos¬ 
sible. Would you kindly advise bow to set about 
the planting, and give the names of plants, bultvs, 
etc.? —K. Bowers. 

[In the first place, it is necessary that the 
soil be trenched to quite 2 feet deep, and 
plenty of manure buried as the work proceeds 
at about 12 inches deep, or rather less. You 
have not stated the nature of the soil, whether 
light or heavy ; but, if the latter, a very con¬ 
siderable addition of light material, as burnt 
refuse, or grit, should be added, to render 
the whole more workable and genial to the 
larger number of plants. With the border 
thus prepared, the planting could follow. A 
width of 4 feet does not admit of more than 
the ordinary netting out of rows of plants, 
though, in some measure, a certain infor¬ 
mality could Ikj created by a free grouping of 
the larger subjects in the background. What 
is meant is that you set out of each subject 
selected three, five, or more plants to form a 
group, arranging the individuals at intervals 
of 1 foot or more, and so placing them that 
they cover a rather large ground area. By 
these means, when grown up, a more natural 
grouping would appear, minus the more fre¬ 
quent formal arrangement. If you follow 
this idea, your border might contain three 
main rows of plants, the “row's” in this in¬ 
stance being regarded as an approximate 
centre, around which the groups could be 
arranged. In this way your back row' might 
contain the Sunflowers in variety, more par¬ 
ticularly Helianthus multiflorus and its varie¬ 
ties, to" the exclusion of the more rambling 
H. rigidus forms, H. tomentosus, H. orgy- 
alis. the taller Heleniums, as autumnale and 
nudiflorum, Delphiniums in several good 
kinds. Kniphofias, Hollyhocks, and, if de¬ 
sired, a few Rambler Roses on Tough poles 
at intervals. Bocconia eordata, Aeonitum 
Wilsoni, Anehusa italiea (Dropmore variety), 
and the like would also be effective. If more 
were required, a selection of Michaelmas 
Daisies and the white and red perennial Pea 
could be added. These should he so arranged 
that a space would he left between each 
group, so that the groups of row' No. 2 could 
alternate with those of the back row. Thus 
arranged, no suspicion of a line would bo 
visible from either end of the border. The 
second row should be made up of Paeonies, 
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Tncarvillca Delavayi, Galtonia candieans, ASTER PUNICEUS PULCHERRTMUS. shifting into larger pots, and keeping cold 
Heliopsis H. B, Ladhams. II. scabra, Cain- j- HE m , inv „ ew forms of Aster s«‘nt out in re planted out. I used to sow in clumps in 

panula laetiflora, C. grandis, C. g. alba, C. con t years tend, especially the eordifolius and 11,0 °l )en ground, thinning out. In this way 

Van Houttei, Japanese Anemones of sorts, oricoides types to exceptionally graceful plants are later in coming into bloom. -C. 

Iris orientalis, white and blue Lupins, Lal>it rather than to boldness. In this latter Heliotrope out-of-doors. It is when other 

Dicta minis hraxinella. Geranium ibericum, direction many of the newer Novi-Belgii summer flowers are on the wuue that the 
Iris aurea, I. Monnieri, I. ochroleuea, the forms are fine; but for effective grouping oc- Heliotrope is valuable, and, lieautiful as it is 
Flag Irises in several good kinds, Hemerocal- I caeionally in shrubberies and at the back of under glass at all times of the year, it is only 
lis luteola, H. flnvn, such Lilies as croceum, herbaceous borders, the old variety named in the open-air in September that it puts on 
testaceum, Martagon album, colehieum, above is hard to heat. Two years ago a it-* 4 loveliest colouring. Eor cutting it is most 
Henryi, Hansoni, pardalinum, etc., single friend was forming a big herbaceous border useful, for the more you cut the more shoots 
and double Pyrethrums. and many more. In , where the soil was naturally good, and where appear. This is the time to prepare a stock 
the front row. Megasens, Aubrietias, Zausch- expense was not spared to do it thoroughly for next year. There is now springing from 
neria, Hepatiea, Adonis vernalis, Anemone 1 well. The clumps were good the first year the base of each plant abundance of nice 
apennina. Hem-herns, Tiarella, Double after planting, but this scaeon they are extra little shoots, which, if taken off and dibbled 
White Rocket, Candytuft, Colchicines, good, the tall pyramidal spikes being plenti- thickly into pots of sandy soil, kept moist and 
Christmas Roses, any of the dwarfer Cam- fully produced, and very fine in quality. The shaded in a cool frame, w ill soon root, and 
panulas, Achillea alpina, Keduin spectabilc, height, too, stamps this with good cultivation may then be exposed until it is necessary to 
Trollius, Veronicas, Inula glandulosa, as possibly the tallest perennial Aster. I am place them in their winter quarters—viz. A a 
Arnebia echioides, Thalictrum adiantifolium, not far off six feet high, and the talhot shelf near the glass in any house or pit with 
T. aquilegifolium, and such-like could be stems in the most vigorous clumps were an intermediate temperature.—J. G., 
arranged on similar lines. In addition, you nearly a foot above me. E. Burrell. do*port. 

might select a score of varieties of Narcissi, . Leonard’s Avens (Geum rivale : Leonard’s 

and these, with Tulips, Muscaris, Fritillarias, variety).—Pretty as is the well-known Geum 

Chionodoxas. and other bulbous rooted sub- A OrES A.\/) ItEPLTKS. rivale. it is too plentiful and not attractive 

jects, complete a border that would not only | Alonsoa Warscewiczii. Several times dur- enough in colour to be prized highly as a 
be attractive, but would afford variety and ing the present season I have met with this garden flower. The variety known as 

Leonard’s, and found. I believe, and, 
at least, introduced, by the late Mr. 
H. Selfe Leonard, of Guildford, has 
all the beauty of the original, with 
the added charm of brighter flowers, 
these being of a good, deep red, and 
produced as freely as those of the 
common form. it is equally free 
growing, and a small plant, such as 
we generally receive from the nur¬ 
series, will soon increase to a con¬ 
siderable size, and will form a 
pleasing addition to the border or 
the rock garden. Although gener¬ 
ally grown in the border, the rock 
garden is really the proper position 
for G. rivale, as if planted at about 
the level of the eve, the flowers are 
much better seen than when given 
the ordinary position in a border. 
I have one of my plnnts of Leonard’s 
variety on the top of a low wall 
supporting a mound of soil, and this 
one looks much better than one in a 
lower position. This pleasing plant 
is readily increased bv means of 
division, and flowers for a consider¬ 
able period in summer, and, occa¬ 
sionally, well into autumn.— S. 
Arnott, Dumfries. 

Romneya Coulteri in a Cornish 
garden. I send you a photograph 
of a Romneya Coulteri which grows 
in my garden, at Rosuick Cottag ?, 
St. Martin R.S.O., Cornwall. It 
has been so beautiful this summer 
that I took this photograph of it, 
with my cottage in the background. 
It grows in the centre of my lawn. 
If you care to make any use of it in 

Aster puniceus pulcherrimus in Mr. Morgan’s garden at Esher. your pa]>er you are welcome to do 

so.—G. Walter Jevoub. 



blossom for a long period. You should get a 
copy of “The English Flower Garden,” in 
which the whole question of hardy plant cul¬ 
ture is dealt with, numerous illustrations of 
borders, etc., being given, and also lists of 
suitable plants.] 

Chrysanthemum maximum. I am a great 
admirer of a hardy herbaceous border, and 
for some years past have l>eeii getting to¬ 
gether such occupants for my garden ns will 
thrive on a clay soil. For flowers with Jong 
stems that one can cut freely for indoor de¬ 
coration. or for making up into a bunch for 
a visitor from town, who always highly ap¬ 
preciates such a gift, 1 am strongly in favour, 
and have some useful things of the kind. 
Among them is Chrysanthemum maximum, 
whose Daisy-like flowers arc always telling. 
I have also a variety. Top Sawyer, a most 
useful one of its kind, and a free bloomer. 
King Edward VII. I could not get, but at the* 
recent Dahlia show 1 noticed a fine display 
of one called Mrs. Charles Lothian Bell, 
which seems to be better than any of the 
others. The blooms are of immense size, 
with pure white florets of great length, and 
the stems are long and stout. It promises 
to be a very fine add ition. Amateur. 
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Alonsoa in particularly good condition, more 
especially when it has been growing in a dry 
and sunny spot. Under such conditions, the 
colouring of the flowers is very vivid, remind 
ing one in their effective scarlet hue of some 
of the Chorozemas. In colour and general 
appearance it is widely removed from any 
other annual, and should he made a note of 
by those anxious to make a selection of 
annuals for another season. This Alonsoa 
was introduced from Chili nearly half a cen¬ 
tury ago, and a nearly allied kind of a more 
shrubby habit is generally employed for the 
embellishment of No. 4 greenhouse at Kew. 
—X. 

Salpiglossis grown in colours. -Among 
summer blooming annuals this holds a fore¬ 
most place*, especially when well grown. At 
the close of August I saw the Salpiglossis 
magnificent in the gardens at Way ford 
Manor, near Crewkerne, Somerset. These 
were in a wide border in front of the house, 
facing south. They were planted in colours, 
and so arranged that the colours did not 
clash. The plants were about U feet high, 
and very much branched. Mr. Gilding, the 
gardener, told me he sowed the seed in March 
under glass, giving all the air possible from 
the first, pricking out into small pots, then 


[The photo shows a very pretty 
residence and a fine specimen of the plant 
referred to, but we are sorry to say that the 
reduction is much too great for a good result 
to be possible. — Ed.] 

Plants for bed (.4. P. />.).—The Wichuraiana 
Rose would be the better of the two named, and if 
you planted this at alternate intervals of 4 feet, a 
covering would presently ensue for the entire bed. 
Or, by training the Roses to stout stakes a few feet 
in length, allowing them later to droop naturally to 
the bed, the surface of the bed could be covered 
with a mossy Saxifrage, as— e.y., Wallace! or Guild¬ 
ford seedling, Tufted Pansies in white or yellow , or a 
good coloured Auhrietia. These dwarf plants would 
afford a good covering to the surface and a profuse 
flowering at a small outlay. 

Statice latifolia (Sea Lavender).—This is one of 
the best of the species suitable for border culture, 
and forms dense, cloudy masses of miniature blos¬ 
soms of a deep Lavender colour. My plants, which 
have been established for several years, throw up a 
few flower-spikes on each plant, and these, when in 
full blossom, are fully a yard or more through, and 
are exceedingly pretty. Before the flowers begin to 
fade 1 always gather a number of the branching 
flowering sprays. These are placed in vases, etc., 
without water, for indoor decoration, where their 
heautv never fails to earn well-merited praise right 
throughout the dull da}*.—II. N. 

Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free, Is. S»d.) and Index (3d.. 

1 post free, 3UI.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 

I and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Puh- 
I Usher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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FRUIT. 

GATHERING AND STORING FRUIT. 

A good fruit-room should be one of the maiu 
appurtenances to every well appointed garden. 
The best place I ever had for storing Apples 
was a stone-bottomed shed with a northern 
aspect. The temperature thus maintained 
was very suitable to tho keeping of both 
Apples and Pears. During a severe frost heat 
applied artificially is against the keeping of 
Apples, this also having the effect of causing 
them to shrivel. Frost, however, must be 
kept from the fruit by barricading up the 
windows and doorway with suitable protec¬ 
tion, but on no account cover up the fruit 
with either hay or straw, this quickly impart¬ 
ing a musty flavour. Sheets of clean paper 
laid over the fruit, and over this a covering 
of dry bags, will keep away a severe amount 
of frost, and this without the least fear of 
imparting a disagreeable flavour. A cool and 
dry cellar forms a capital storage place for 
Apples, and the conditions could not be im¬ 
proved upon fgr good keeping of the fruit, 
but it has the disadvantage if under a dwell¬ 
ing-house that the aroma of the fruit rises to 
the dwelling-room# above, and so, conse¬ 
quently may be objected to on this account. 
Where there are quantities of Apples to be 
stored and storage-room is scarce, much might 
be done by adopting the American system of 
placing in barrels, those being stood in a dry 
position in an equable temperature. For this 
system of storing, the fruits must be gathered 
when perfectly dry, and all those placed in 
the barrels must be quite sound and free from 
blemish of any kind, as even one injured fruit 
would soon decay, and so quickly contaminate 
all those which come into immediate contact. 
The fruits as they are gathered must be care¬ 
fully handled, taking care not to bruise them. 
The ordinary flour barrels are well adapted 
for the purpose, but the lids must not be 
fa.stened down until tlie moisture has eva¬ 
porated from the fruits. 

The time when the samples are to be gath¬ 
ered will have a particular bearing on the 
keeping and future condition of the fruits. It 
is generally agreed that Apples and Pears 
are in the "best condition for gathering when 
they part easily from the tree with an up¬ 
ward turn. If gathered before this stage is 
reached, the fruits will shrivel instead of re¬ 
maining plump and sound for several months. 
The gathering of Pears must be carefully per¬ 
formed, as many of the early or midseason 
\arioties will ripen up and become of good 
quality if pulled before the main lot of the 
same varieties is gathered. I think the latest 
varieties are often gathered too early; con¬ 
sequently. if they do not ripen they are 
quickly over. It is also evident that many of 
the midseason Pears are undoubtedly im¬ 
proved in quality by early gathering, but not 
so the late varieties. The fruits should be 
laid gently in the baskets, and when taken 
into the store the same care must be taken in 
removal. When there are quantities of 
Apples they may be stored thickly together. 
Pears naturally require to be laid out singly, 
as, obviously, these would soon become in¬ 
jured. After the fruits are gathered they 
naturally undergo a sweating process, ns it 
will be noticed that in a few days afterwards, 
the fruits, especially Apples, will be slimy to 
Iho touch, and with some varieties more so 
than others. Bv leaving the windows open 
the moisture will soon evaporate. The 
windows should then be closed and the struc¬ 
ture made quite dark. A little ventilation 
may be needed at the apex of the window to 
keep the surroundings dry and sweet. For 
this purpose the ordinary hit-and-miss iron 
ventilators arc very suitable. Some varieties 
of Pears, especially the Christmas and later 
sorts, are improved in quality by being placed 
in a warm and dry drawer or cupboard for a 
few days previous to being used, this develop¬ 
ing their flavour and otherwise adding to their 
qualities. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit-trees for wail.—I have just moved into a 
m u house. At the end of the garden there is a high 
wall faciny N.N.W. 1 thought of planting fruit-trees 
against it. 1 am told I cannot put nails into the wall 
as it belongs to my neighbour. If l put high stakes. 
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with wire running across to fasten the trees on, 
would it be a good position for Morello Cherries?— 
Birdwood. 

[Both the Morello and dessert Cherriea of 
such varieties as May Duke, Governor Wood, 
Black and White Hearts, Archduke, Elton, 
and Royal Duke would succeed on the aspect 
you name. Plums w'ould also do well, a 
selection for the purpose being Rivers,’ Pro¬ 
lific, Czar, Oullin’e Golden Gage, Jefferson, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Pond’s Seedling, Kirke’s, 
and Late Transparent. By reason of any or 
all of the foregoing flowering so much later 
when growm on such an aspect, there is always 
a greater certainty of obtaining a crop than 
when they are accorded a warmer position, 
as they generally escape the frosts of spring. 
As regards the fixing of the training wires, a 
better way would be to have two posts, 

4 inches bv 3 inches, one at either end of 
wall, to which the straining-bolts and ter¬ 
minals should be fastened. Then, at 9-feet 
intervals, have strips of deal 3 inches wide 
and 1 inch thick, to which the wires can bo 
secured with staples. Fix the wires 9 inches 
apart, and the straining-bolts and terminals 
also. Allow the posts and strips to be 
18 inches longer than the height of the wall, 
which portion is for driving or letting into the 
soil at the foot of the wall, after having been 
partially charred and dipped in tar to pre¬ 
vent them from rotting. The two pests 
would require struts of equal dimensions both 
to enable them to withstand the strain and 
to keep the wires taut. Such a trellis would 
be economical, neat in appearance, easily 
fixed, and would also meet the case, in that it 
would not be attached to the wall.] 

Growing a Peach on paling.- My garden has a 
high paling, tarred Mark. It fares due south, in a 
very warm corner. Could 1 possibly try to grow a 
Peach-tree? If not. can you tell me if there is any 
other fnnt t ees that 1 could place there? Then 1 have 
a paling faring south-west. Can you advise me what to 
place against it? I would like some sort of fruit-tree. 
It is a very hot garden. — Bikdvmiod. 

[Yes ; you may plant a Peach-tree against 
the fence facing due south with every pros¬ 
pect of its succeeding. In fact, no difficulty 
whatever should be experienced in securing 
good crops of fruit from a tree planted in 
such a warm position. On the fence facing 
south-west you may plant a Nectarine or 
Apricot, the position being equally suited to 
both. Other kinds of fruits suitable for such 
an aspect would be a very early Cherry or 
Plum, or & Pear-tree, such as Marie Louise, 
Doyenne du Cornice, or any other choice 
variety.] 

Almond-tree frniting.-An Almond tree planted 
in this garden five years ago has alwa>s blossomed 
freely. This year it has borne twenty-five fruits. 
Does the Almond hear often in the open?— J. Llskky 
Coad, Salcombe, R.S.O. 

[Almond-trees of the ordinary standard or 
ornamental form fruit freely almost every 
year. The variety you have is, most likely, 
the bitter-fruited form, Amygdalus communis 
amara, a native of Persia. The fruits, even 
when carefully preserved, are inferior to thos * 
purchased in shops. The Sweet Almond 
must be grown on a wall like the Peach, as, 
blooming so early, the flowers are, a« a rule, 
killed by frost.] 

Outdoor Figs. —I never remember the crop 
so late in ripening as this season, not only 
Figs, for all fruits are much behind their 
usual date in coming to perfection. Absence 
of sunshine, of course, is the cause of this. 
It is not that hardy fruits do not ripen with¬ 
out sun ; I think the soil has never been pro¬ 
perly warmed this summer, which has much 
to do with the late ripening of our various 
fruits in the open. If we had to endure many 
seasons like the present, we should have to 
thin our trees considerably if well-matured 
wood is to be the order.—J. M. 

Plum Dennlston’s 8uperb.- This is an 
other early-ripening Gage, suitable for wall 
culture—that is, if extra early fruits are in 
demand. In a normal season the fruits ripen 
in mid-August, and succeed Oullin’s Gage on 
a south-east, aspect. The fruits are of aver¬ 
age size, of a yellowish-green colour, and 
covered with a greyish white bloom. It lias 
yellowish, juicy, richly-flavoured flesh, and 
ranks with the best of the Gages as a dessert 
fruit. Grown as a bush or pyramid, it is 
equally productive, though, naturally, later in 
maturing its fruits. One tree at least, 
whether wall-trained or grown in the open 
garden, should be in every collection.—A. W. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Many plants will require 
less w'ater now—not less at one time, but not 
so often. It is a rule which should not be 
departed from that when a plant requires 
water, enough should be given to moisten all 
the soil and run out freely at the hole in the 
bottom. Do not give liquid-manure when the 
soil is very dry, as much of it is .wasted. 
Water first with clear w'ater. and then give 
the stimulant so that it may remain and be 
taken up by the roots. During the early 
stages of grow th, if the plant is growing in the 
right kind of soil, stimulants are not required, 
but when the roots have reached the sides of 
the pot, and are searching for food in all 
directions, a little artificial plant food in the 
water is a grent help, especially when flower- 
buds are forming. This, of course, can be 
carried too far. Such things as Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Salvias, Eupatoriums, Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, and other plants approaching the 
flowering stage may have a small quantity of 
good plant food—say, half an ounce to the 
gallon of water at every watering. If more 
than half an ounce is given to the gallon, then 
give it less often. We find this treatment 
suit# Palms and other fine-foliaged plant# 
which have filled the pots with roots. Such 
may be grown in smaller pots if some help is 
given in this way. It is r.ot safe to keep ten¬ 
der plant# in cold pits now, even when 
covered with mats at night. This refeiu 
especially to Cyclamens, Cineraria#, Primu¬ 
las, and Begonias. Calceolarias may be left a 
little longer, and we have not yet taken 
Genistas and Azaleas from unheated places, 
but these things are #afe when covered. We 
fill up every bit of space under glass with 
something in the nature of a catch crop, of 
which Tomatoes form the main staple, and 
this season they have tnken longer to clear, 
so that, probably, temporary shelters may 
have to be improvised for late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. It is best to get the watering done in 
cool houses, as far as possible, in the early 
part of the day'. Fires must be lighted now, 
as the nights are cold, but use as little fire- 
heat as passible, as fuel is dear. 

StOV8.— The stock of flowering plants can 
be drawn upon now. Those resting in cooler 
structures can be moved into heat. These will 
include many soft-wooded plants, such as Er- 
authemums, Justicias, Poinsettias, Libonias. 
Epiphyllums in basket# after resting will soon 
throw'"out blo«#om-buds. and mav be taken to 
the conservatory. Some plants have finished 
their summer work, and are going to rest, 
and will require less water. The summer¬ 
flowering climbers, Allamandas, Cleroden- 
dron Balfouri, and Bougainvilleas, will have 
finished their work, and will be succeeded by 
Ipomsea Ilorsefallioe, Passiflora princeps. Jas- 
lninuni gracilliinum is nearly alw ays in flower. 
With a little warmth Tuberases may be 
brought on in succession now* for the last 
batch. Manettia bicolor is rather a pretty 
trailing plant for a basket. Such Orchids as 
Coelogynes, Lveastes, and Dendrobiums will 
be resting, and require a drier treatment, but 
Cypripediums will require more liberal treat¬ 
ment, as some of the earliest will soon Ik? in 
bloom. 

Late Crapes.— It may be necessary to use a 
little, fire-heat to finish the ripening of late 
Grapes, but the last three weeks of bright 
sunshine have done wonders. If Grapes have 
to Ik; kept any time, do not fill the lions-;; with 
pot plants, as if it comes moist weather 
Grapes will not keep well in a damp atmos¬ 
phere. Remove all sublaterals, and if any df 
the main leaves touch the glass, tie them 
down or dispose of them in some way so that 
the foliage clears the glass. Where they 
touch the glass they form channels for the 
condensed moisture to descend among the 
berries, and so lead to decay. Grapes must 
lie looked over often, and decaying berries 
cut out. Hamburghs in an earlier house may 
be cut now and bottled. 

Cuoumbers indoors.— The plants in frames 
will now be pretty well over, and the supply 
will be drawn from the warm-house. But the 
fire-heat should be kept down to 60 degs. at 
night, and the ventilation may be free during 
the day. Try to do without shading by damp¬ 
ing floors often. If we begin to shade it ha# 
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to be continued, as it has a tendency to 
weaken the growth ; and those plants which 
are drawn up weakly in the beginning are 
run out by Christmas, and there conies an 
unpleasant break in the supply if there is 
only one house. Of course, where another 
house can be planted now and be held in 
reserve, there will be no difficulty. Top-dress 
often, but not much compost need be used. 
Cover every root which shows on the surface. 
There should be a comfortable bottom-heat 
of 75 degs. or 80 degs., and the top-heat need 
not exceed 60 degs. to 65 degs. 

Outdoor garden.— We have had several 
degrees of frost, but, at the time of writing. 
Dahlias are still full of blossom, but we can¬ 
not expect this state of things to continue 
much longer. If any plants have to be saved 
from the beds, it will be better to lift them 
before sharp frost comes. Those beds which 
have become untidy may be cleared and filled 
with bulbs, Pansies, and other things which 
have been prepared for the purpose. Where 
small shrubs arc u»ed, the gold and silver 
Euonymuses are among the best things, as 
they will last for years with a little annual 
pruning, and when the beds are cleared in 
spring they will be moved to the reserve gar¬ 
den without any check, and they are easily 
trained as standards and pyramids. Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums are also available. 
The autumn garden may be made bright with¬ 
out much expense. Get the Carnations 
planted as soon as possible. Duplicates of 
all the best varieties should be planted in a 
reserve bed, and space enough allowed be¬ 
tween the plants for layering. Usually where 
a good display is wanted the space between 
the plants is too limited for layering. Any 
spare Violets not required for framing may 
be planted at the foot of south walls or on 
the south side of a Yew' hedge for flowering 
in winter and early spring. Calceolaria cut¬ 
tings should be taken now' and inserted in 
r.andv loam in a cold-frame from 2 inches to 
3 inches apart. Continue to make prepara¬ 
tion for Roses, as the beds will require time 
to settle after trenching. Where Roses have 
not been doing well, they may be much im¬ 
proved by lifting, trenching, and manuring 
the ground and replanting, placing a little 
good loam round the roots. 

Fruit garden. —The Logan-berry is mak¬ 
ing headway. It bears very freely, and the 
fruit is good for jam and tarts. It is rather 
stronger in growth than the Raspberry, and 
should have more room. If planted in rows 
and trained to wires the top wire should be 
6 feet high and the rows at least 6 feet apart; 
or, if planted at wider intervals, other crops 
may be planted between. Like the Rasp¬ 
berry, it is surface-rooting, and if before 
planting the ground has been trenched and 
manured rich surface dressings will suffice 
for several years afterwards, and before ex¬ 
haustion sets in move to fresh ground. Some¬ 
thing more might be done with Blackberries 
on similar lines ; and I think it will ba found 
that our own native Blackberry may be so 
improved by cultivation that, we shall not 
want to go to America for Blackberries. It 
behoves everyone who has a clean, healthy 
stock of Gooseberries and Currants to propa¬ 
gate a few young bushes annually. Cuttings 
can be selected now. Stout, straight, young 
shoots, not leas than a foot long, can be laid 
in and prepared for planting the first wet 
day. Some of the second early varieties of 
Apples and Pears are being gathered, but the 
late sorts must hang longer. It is an easy 
matter to tell when Apples and Pears are 
ready for gathering by taking a fruit in the 
hand, lifting it up, so as to apply a little 
pressure to the stalk. We do not want the 
fruit to fall, but until it parts easily let it 
remain. 

Vegetable garden. —We may expect frost 
that will injure Cauliflowers at any time now, 
therefore, see that the hearts are protected 
by foliage. A leaf broken down over the 
heart will suffice for the present, but before 
severe weather conies the plants should be 
lifted w-ith balls and planted either in a cold- 
pit or in a trench where protection can be 
given. Cabbage-plants may be planted at any 
time during the autumn. Open-air Mush¬ 
room-beds in bearing have required more 
water since the change came in the weather. 


This is a good time to make up beds, either in 
the house or outside. It is very seldom beds 
made now fail. It has been, too, such a 
glorious time for drying and preparing the 
manure. Late Peas are still plentiful, and 
the sunshine has filled up the pods. Hunt- 
ingdouiau, Ne Plus Ultra, and Autocrat are 
three of the best late Peas—the two first for 
their second cropping habit, and Autocrat is 
too well known for anything more to be said 
about it in the way of recommendation. Take 
advantage of the fine weather to trench in 
weeds, or, at any rate, to clear them off to 
prevent seeds ripening, but merely raking 
them off and taking them to the rubbish-heap 
will not do this. All garden rubbish should 
be exposed to fire, ami then there will be no 
trouble with weeds. Weeds are very often 
taken to the garden in the manure, and often 
come in the straw used to litter stables and 
bvres. In this respect Moss-litter manure 
gives less trouble. E. HObday. 

THE COMINO WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

Oct of h r l/ f th. —Commenced to clear flower¬ 
beds and prepare for bulbs and spring-flower¬ 
ing things. Home of the beds will have a 
groundwork of Pansies, with Mnv-flowering 
Tulips dotted among them. The Pansies are 
now coming into flower, and will give some 
brightness during the autumn and winter, if 
mild, and lx? quite gav in spring. Both 
Pansies and Tulips will be ready to come off 
in June for Begonias, etc. 

Oct of nr loth. —Among the shrubs which are 
used in the beds to give elevation are stan¬ 
dard golden Privets and gold and silver- 
leaved Euonymuses. These w ill last for years, 
if taken care of when lifted in spring, and 
they form nice centres for beds when large 
enough. The Pampas Grass on the lawn is 
now r a special feature. In the spring a mulch 
of manure was placed round the plants, and 
this has improved the spike. The same treat¬ 
ment was given to Tritomas, with a like 
result. 

Oct offer Kith. - Tied leaves over Cauliflowers 
turning in. Shall lift a lot of them by-and-bye, 
before the severe frost comes. Root-pruning 
is still being done, and some young Peach- 
trees about three years planted will be lifted 
and replanted. This is beneficial in several 
ways. A couple of Fig-trees that have sent 
the roots over the bed of concrete on which 
they were planted will have the roots short¬ 
ened bv-and-bye. We have found in previous 
years that has given a beneficial check, and 
leads to the production of short-jointed, firm 
w’ood. 

October 17th. — Top-dressed borders in early 
vinery. A couple of inches of the exhausted 
surface is removed, and some good loam 
blended with manurial mntter wheeled in and 
made reasonably firm. I have a terror of 
mealy-bug in vineries, and though I have had 
trouble with it in the past, I am quite free 
now’, and feel thankful, and I think we are 
free from mealy-bug in the stove. I find if a 
plant is infested with mealy-bug or scale it is 
cheaper to throw it on the fire than attempt 
to clean it. 

October Ifith. —Finished earthing up Celery, 
Leeks, and Cardoons. Replanted Box edg¬ 
ings where worn and patchy, and then turned 
over and rolled down firmly the surface of the 
walk. Tied up more Lettuces and Endive. 
Mustard and Cress are sown now under glass. 
The last sowing of French Breakfast Radishes 
was made in rich soil in a frame. Pelar¬ 
goniums from the beds that were saved for 
stock purposes have been potted into 3-inch 
and 4-inch pots, after being shortened back a 
little. 

October 19th. —Re-arranged conservatory. 
Several good specimen Vallotas are now- 
coming into bloom, and are conspicuous ob¬ 
jects. Filled a frame witn Calceolaria cut¬ 
tings. Finished planting Carnation layers. 
The plants are well rooted, as the layering 
was done early. The usual routine work of 
tidying up takes more time now. as leaves are 
falling fast. The frost has cut the Vegetable 
Marrows and French Beans, but the Dahlias 
seem to have escaped. Fruit gathering takes 
up much time now. Some trees have been 
condemned to be removed and others re¬ 
grafted. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
October 1st. 

The hall was well filled with excellent ex¬ 
hibits on the occasion of the meeting held on 
the above-named date. The exhibits, too, 
were of a high order of merit, and w-e note 
with satisfaction an almost entire absence of 
common-place things. Equally satisfactory 
is it to note the care shown in the arrange¬ 
ment of most of the exhibits. The chief of 
the groups came under the floral committee, 
and the remarkable collection of Vines from 
Central and Western China shown by the 
Messrs. Veitch attracted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. Dahlias were seen in great numbers, 
and of good quality, and there are not want¬ 
ing signs that the showy Pteonia-flowered sec¬ 
tion is coming to the front. Roses were par¬ 
ticularly good and plentiful, and we were 
pleased with a delightful group of annual 
Scabious from Rothesay, than which nothing 
finer of its kind has ever been seen, we 
imagine. The only gold medal awarded on 
this occasion went to the Messrs. Jas. Veitch 
and Hons, Ltd., Chelsea, for their unique col¬ 
lection of Vitis sjiecies from China. In all 
there were some fifty-three distinct kinds, a 
few of which are ns yet unnamed. It is not 
possible to adequately convey an idea of the 
beauty of these plants or their ornamental 
character in the garden, much less is it pos¬ 
sible to over-estimate their worth. Plants of 
many sizes from 3 feet high to, possibly. 
15 feet, or, in a few instances, even 18 feet 
high, were seen, giving not only good oppor¬ 
tunities for comparison, but affording proof 
of their beauty and ornamental value. Koine 
of the more distinct nre Vitis armata, V. a. 
Veitchi, V. Henryi, V. leeoides, V. flexuosa 
Wilsoni, V. Thomsoni, the lustrous or well- 
marked leafage in some, and the richly- 
coloured leafage in others, rendering them at 
once conspicuous. Old tree-stumps, arches, 
bowers, pergolas, etc., may be ornamented 
with these in the most lavish style and with 
brilliant autumnal effect. The herbaceous 
Phloxes from Messrs. Gunn and Hons. Olton, 
Birmingham, were especially good and finely 
displayed, and, for the opening days of Octo¬ 
ber, highly meritorious, the handsome pyra¬ 
mids of blossoms in all cases indicating the 
best cultivation. Of these alone a full length 
table was set up, the entire lot being in the 
pink of condition. A similarly large table 
was occupied by a rare feast of Roses from 
Messrs. Win. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
a huge bouquet of each kind. Maman Cochet 
and its white form, Frau Karl Druschki, Lo 
Progrcs, Richmond, Warrior, and Hugo 
Roller are but a few of the many superb 
varieties noted. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., 
Felthnm, had a rich and varied display of 
Cactus and Paeonia-flowered Dahlias, inter¬ 
spersed with sprays of Michaelmas Daisies, 
etc. Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Swan ley, 
also filled a table with Dahlias, chiefly of the 
Cactus, decorative, and Paeonia-flowered 
sorts, the last also coming from M. Gt. Van 
Waveren, Holland. Tree Carnations were in 
every way excellent, ns shown by Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, the fine 
white Mrs. R. Norman being conspicuous, the 
same firm having two of the new pink-flowered 
Spiraeas on view. The annual Scabious from 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., in white, rose, deep 
crimson, inaroon, lilac, etc.,were admired by 
all, the strain receiving the unusual award of 
a first-class certificate. Mr. H. B. May, 
Edmonton, had a beautiful lot of hardy 
Ferns, chiefly of the crested Scolopendriums, 
Polypodiums, Polystichums, etc., and a 
further group of hybrid Veronicas in many 
shades of colour. Some excellent Roses were 
shown by Frank Cant and Co., Colchester; 
D. Prior and Son, Colchester, and Mr. G. 
Prince, Longworth. The Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Ltd., Wisbech, included many good Roses in 
a group largely composed of early-flow-ering 
Chrysanthemums. Hardy plants were numer¬ 
ous and good, the fine displays from Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate; Mr. 
Amos Perry, Enfield; Messrs. Barr and 
Sons; and Mr. Frank Brazier, Caterham, 
calling for special mention. Mr. G. Reuthc, 
Keston, had a variety of interesting plants, 
the white Colchicum speciosum being very 
noticeable. Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, 
also showed hardy plants in variety. Dahlias 
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were freely shown by Messrs. Stredwiek and 
Son, St. LeonardVon-Sea, whose group in¬ 
cluded six first-class novelties; Mr. Seale, 
Sevenoaks ; and Mr. West, Brentwood. The 
Nerines from the Messrs. Veitcli were 
superbly flowered, some of the plants carry¬ 
ing from fifteen to eighteen spikes of bloom. 
The same firm also had a fine collection of 
Apple trees in pots, the dwarf examples being 
abundantly and well-fruited. From the 
Wisley gardens of the society came a collec¬ 
tion of high-class Pears, while from the 
Gunnersburv House gardens Mr. James Hud¬ 
son brought some new # perpetual-fruiting 
Strawberries—La Perle (pink), and Merveille 
do France, the last-named not perpetual, wo 
believe. 

The Orchid groups were most interesting, 
if not numerous, the Messrs. Jas. Cypher and 
Sons, Cheltenham, having a large display of 
Cypripedium Fairieanum in well-flowered 
plants. Other exhibitors of Orchids included 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Bradford ; 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells; and Hugh Low and Co., Enfield. 
.Jeremiah Colman, Esq.. Reigate, and II. S. 
Gordon. Esq., West Hill, Putney, also had 
important groups of these plants. 

A • complete list of awards will be found in 
our advertising columns. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oakhkmno free of chary? if correspondents follow these, 
roles : All communication* should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the juicier only, a wl addressed to 
the Editor of Gakdkmmj, 17, Funiiral-strcct, Holhorn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should he sent to the 
l’i m.isiiKR, The name and address of the. sender are 
reijnired in addition to an;/ designation he mag desire to 
Is used in the paper. When more than one gurry is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of jutper, and not more, 
than three gurries should be sent at a lime. Correspon¬ 
dents eh on Id bear in mind that, as Gakdkmno has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, ipicries cannot 
alirags Ije replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, MV do not reply to 
ytnriis by post. 

Naming fruit.- Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should hear in mind that sereral specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
ereatlg assist in its determination. MV have received from 
si rr nil cornspomhids single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many eases being tinri/w and other¬ 
wise f (nor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trilling that it is nrecssarg that three 
* eeimens of each kind should he sent. MV mil undertake, 
tn name only four varieties at a time, atul these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


The best for winter flowering are what are known 
as the American varieties, by means of which a 
supply of bloom may be kept up throughout the 
winter months. For this purpose a good light 
structure is necessary, and a buoyant atmosphere, 
maintained by a free circulation of air. The tem¬ 
perature may range from a minimum of 4U degs. to 
•la degs.. with a maximum of (in digs. The follow¬ 
ing is a list of the best forms, some of which, though 
usually termed Ameriean varieties, have been raised 
in this country: Britannia, searlet : Enchantress, 
delicate pink; Fair Maid, pink; Harlowarden, deep 
crimson; Harry Feim, crimson; Lady Bountiful, 
white; Mrs. T. W. Lawson, cerise-pink; Mrs. H. Bur¬ 
nett, salmon-pink; Mrs. M. A. Batten, white, striped- 
pink; Robert Craig, deep-scarlet; White Lawson, 
white; and White Perfection, white. 

Planting Rose bed (d. W\ Emus).-In planting 
such a hed in rows we should recommend you to 
set out the rows, running the 40 feet in length. The 
hushes should be from 2 feet to 2J feet apart, if 
you plant free-growing sorts; if moderate growers, 
then is inches apart. You should plant the Roses 
in three or four grades of growth, having the 
moderate growers on the two outside rows, medium 
growers next, and the vigorous ones towards the 
centre. The first row should be 1 foot from edge of 
bed. then two more rows, 2 feet apart, followed by 
a path 2 feet wide; then three more rows and 
another path. In all, this bed would take about 
eight rows, allowing for two paths, from which you 
could gain acc»-,,s to the Roses without treading upon 
the soil about the plants. Roughly speaking, such 
a bed would take, at 2 feet apart, about lad plants. 
If this Would be too many, 3 feet apart eoiikl be 
given from plant to plant, and you could then peg 
down the strong growers in the centre, towards the 
outside rows. The rows near to the inner path could 
come within a foot of such paths on either side. 

Verbenas (M mica).— The seedling plants of 
Verbenas are among the worst things possible for 
wintering when the old plants are lifted, and would, 
in a large number of instances, perish outright. The 
Verbena too frequently is given a greater degree of 
heat than is necessary, and the plant suiters in con¬ 
sequence. A cold frame at this season is quite 
enough for it, and in such, if kept close, the cuttings 
root quite readily. It is not even now too late for 
cuttings, and any fresh green shoots of 2 inches or 
more long made to a joint would he quite suitable. 
The best shoots for forming cuttings are these that 
have not flowered. In a cold frame in very sandy 
soil, or kept close ill a greenhouse, just excluding 
fro.d, such cuttings would form roots in a month if 
well supplied with nmi ttire, which is most essential, 
and especially so overhead. If you prefer to try the 
lifted plants, place them in a cold frame after potting 
(hem. Preparatory to lifting them from the l*ordcr, 
such as are intended for lifting should he cut hack 
to within 6 inches of the centre of the plant, and 
when new shoots are appearing the plants may he 
lifted and dealt with at once. We consider a packet 
of steals miwii in the end of January would he much 
more profitable than spending time with the old 
stumps. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Azalea mollis from seed (E. 0.).-The month 
of April is the best time to sow seeds of Azalea 
mollis in the open ground, as the soil is then usually 
in good slate for the pur|H>sc. If your soil is heavy 


Avellana. A few good ones arc Kentish Cob^ Early 
Prolitie Filbert. Cosford, Pearson’s Prolifle, and the 
Red Filbert. Nuts are rather partial to a chalk sub¬ 
soil. but failing chalk, add in planting a good quan¬ 
tity of fresh lime or old mortar rubbish and wood- 
allies. Some manure laid as a mulch over the roots is 
better than if dug in close to them. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Name of Pelargonium (La Rose).- The name of 
the - arid Pelargonium at Buckingham Palace, eon 
ei rnmg which vou inquire, is Paul Crampel. a valid.v 
-.. lit out hv M. Ltmoine. of Nancy, in 1**2. but it 
w. i - some time after that before its merits were 
fully recognised. Within the last few years, how- 
, vt r. it has been cxtcn-iuly u.cd in the flower- 
god-". 

Weed in lawn (If. E. Tudor). —The weed you 
Miid is probably a Hawkweul (Hieraeium). but it 
wa- \crv much shrivelled, and tin re were no flower .. 
The soil of your lawn is evidently very poor, and 
y.uir bed cour. e, we think, would he to have it 
ib eply dug, clearing out the weed as you go. Before 
digging it give it a good coat of manure, and after 
the sdt ha- become Arm relay with fresh turf or 
sow with good Gris. seed. 

Tritomas (Mamai.— You may apply a good 
mu1 1 *1 1 of wa ll decayed inaimie round about the 
plant- for a space of 3 feet or more lro»» the centre 
of the crown . or you might dig out a trench at this 
same distance and to a depth of IS inches all round 
the plants, and in-ert a heavy layer of manure, 
treading it down firmly and refilling in the soil. Do 
riot cut the plants down, but when the foliage : how - 
hu'iis of dcoav. twist and fold the leaves ovtr the 
. row ii- for protection. The above dossing of manure 
should be applied during the present autumn. 

Scale on Palm (Lily). — Your Palm has been badly 
attached bv scale. You had better lay it on its side 
on a large table outdoors, then go over every portion i 
of the ttwins and leaves with a blunt edged knife | 
and -crape olf every bit of scale to he found, 'then 
make up .-lrung soapy-water, using 1 lb. of soft soap 
to a bucketful of boiling water, and when it i- dis- 
-olved and the water is yet quite warm give the 
v. hole of the -terns and leaves a good washing with 
:i ferlv hard hru-li. Then thoroughly wash with 
c|,- mi wattr. iKitig a rose water-pot or a syringe. It 
i. of no u-e to ignore this pest, and any plant in- 
f. tid mn,t he thoroughly cleansed. You mav help 
to exterminati the scale by adding 1 pint of paraflin 
i>i th< oap solution and keeping it well mixed. We 
in ,v mv tint, lodging from the small piece of leaf 
you send u . your plant i- evi<hntly dead. If all 
the leave- are in the same condition, we should 
not hesitate to throw the plant away. Your Lily of 
Ho Valh v is probably too thick, and the only way 
i- to dig it up and replant. 

Carnations for forcing (/’• Holm).— The term 
forcing as applied to plants in general is not at all 
suitable for the successful culture of Carnations. 


it would be well to work into it some well-rotted 
leaf-mould and sand before sowing. It is well to 
over the beds with a few branches to break the 
avs of the sun and a Hurd a certain amount of 
heller from hard, drying winds. If the beds are 
overed too thickly, the plants draw up directly they 
appear above ground. As soon as the seedlings ap¬ 
pear the covering should be removed, but this must 
be done gradually, for sudden exposure would soon 
work havoc among the young plants, particularly if 
the weather i- at all bright. 

Moving Rhododendrons (E. 0 .).-In the event 
of open weather you may move your Rhododen¬ 
drons at any time from October to the end of 
February. Dig them up carefully with as much soil 
attached as pos-ible, and replant- in their permanent 
quarters without delav. The soil for Rhododendrons 
should be well dug, and. if heavy, then add plenty 
or leaf-mould or decayed haves, or, better still, some 
peat if vou can get it. Take care when planting 
to make the Mail firm round the roots, more cs 
cully if the staple is light and sandy. If the foil 
ing summer should be dry. water frequently 
nmli-h with some rotten manure or leaf-soil, so as io 
retain the moisture as much as possible. Watering 
is greatly as.-i.-ted if round each plant there is a 
saucer-shaped depression, as into this the water can 
he poured, and tints quickly reach the roots. 


and 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Rowancroft. — All depends on the size of the garden 
and its posit ion and soil. If very shaded, then flower¬ 
ing plant* will be of little use. Of shrubs, you might 
try Weigclns, Philadelphia, Lilaes. Guelder Roses, 
Pyrtis Mains florihunda. Double Cherries, Almonds, 

Japan Quinces, etc.- Mary. — After having bum-hod 

thi m, pack them ill layers ill a tin box, with moist 
tissue-paper between each layer. On no account use 
cotton wool. Yes, take olf the runners, you ought to 
have done so before you put the plants into the 

frames.- 11. S. Cuff.- The best time is just when the 

plants are on the move in the early spring.- 

11. SI. King.—Any fruit-tree nurseryman should be 
able to supply you with plants of Hnuthois Straw¬ 
berry.- J. C. WaUh.— See reply to your query in our 

issue of October f.tli, p. 416.-E. Baynham.— it is 

utterly impossible to say what the disease is from the 

rap vou send. Please send a complete plant.- 

... E. Alderson.-Kuv reply to P. Knight re the Celery- 

fly, id our issue of October nth, p. 424.- Culver.— 

The common Beech is the be.-t. The Aspen is Popu- 
Ius trcmula. You should get a practical mail in the 
neighbourhood to advise you as to the planting. 
Without seeing the position you refer to, and knowing 
something of the place, it is very difficult for us to 

advise vou.- Old Subscriber. —We fear that your 

Mvrtle is past recovery, hut it is, of course, impos¬ 
sible to sav without actual inspection, hence your 
better wav will be to get a gardener in your neigh¬ 
bourhood to look at it and advise thereon.-- A. II. R. 
-The roots of vmir Fig-trees have evidently got out 
of bounds, and want restricting. See reply to 
“ Muriel ” re “Figs Growing Too Strongly,” in our 

is-ue of September 14th, p. 376.- K. Ii.- The fronds 

may be dried so as to retain their nat ural colour while 
kept in paper, but so soon as they arc exposed they 
very soon fade. You should grow some of the forms of 
Asparagus, the trails of which are a good substitute 
for the Fern fronds.- P. Reid. — " Vegetables for Ex¬ 

hibition and Home Consumption," price 3s. fid. Pub¬ 
lished by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 4, Stationers 
Hall-court, Londoii, E.C. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Run he n A bbey.— Saddle-leaved 

Tulip (Liriodendron tulipiterum).- Cemetery. - 

Lilium speeiosum Melpomene.-Mrs. Bcrcne.— Del¬ 
phinium nudicaule.-.S’. K. IK— Convolvulus major 

now known as Iponnea purpurea, comes from tropical 
America. C. minor,, now called C. tricolor, comes 

from the Mediterranean region.- (1. Parsons- Scne- 

cio tangntieus.- Cornwall.- Erigcron multiradiatus. 

- (ireta Bridge. — Probably a Rhus: must- have 

flowers or fruit.-— Whin llurst. -We do not know the 
plant under the name you give it. Send us a piece 
and then we may be able to help you with the botani¬ 
cal name. 

Names of fruit-— Ballycnsile.— Apple Alfriston. 
When sending fruits for name, kindly read our rules 
as to the number we require. You send us only one 

specimen, and that a malformed one.-H\ drove.— 

\ Warners King; 2, Golden Winter Pearmain; 3, 
Not recognised. --F. C. P - Apple English £"Uliu.-- 
// Breach.— Pear Beurre Capiaiimont.--—R. (. Go- 
^u.-Judging from the miniature specimens you send 
us, the Pear is. we think. Vicar of Wink Held. Apple 

not recognised.- Cherry.- Pears : ). Calebas.se ;; 2, 

Beurre Hardy ; 3, Van Mows. Leon Lerlerc; 4, Not 
recognised. Apples: .1. Keklinville Seedling: 6, Manx 
Cod 1 in: 7. Probably Lane's Piinee Albert. Before 
again sending fruit for name, carefully read our rules 
a> to the number of each kind we require and the 
number we undertake to name in any one week. 


FRUIT. 

Green-fly on Currant-bushes (P. 11.). — You 

an do little now the si a son is mj far advanced, but 
ii< \t spring, directly growth begins, syringe the trees 
freely with paraflin emulsion or Qu:is ia extract and 
L-soap. You could also syringe the trees when 
the have:- have t alien with caustic alkali solution. 
In Using this great care is mvi >,irv that it does 
not touch the bare hands or the eh.Hits. 

Pruning Raspberry -canes (Skhdon). - The 
simple operation of pruning these is, as a rule, leli 
till late in tlie season, so that rains may not peiu- 
trate the pith of the shortened cants and cause 
them to split under the influence of frost ’J he 
month of March is quite earlv enough to prune the 
earns. All the pinning iieetssirv consists in shorten¬ 
ing the cams that you have hit to a convenient 
length for the position they occupy and the mode of 
training to which they are siihje. ted. 

Corylus species (Suhetibir).— In purchasing 
Nut or Filbert-bushes for planting to produce fruit 
you need not in the least trouble about their bntani 
eal classification. Ordered under common names of 
Filberts or Cobs, they will be sent you all right. All 
the ,alible Nut- or Filberts are of the species Oryltfc 


Catalogues received-— G. Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone. — Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit - trees and 

Roses. -Frank Cant and Co., Braiswiek Rose 

Garden*. Colchester .-Catalogue of Roses. -W Atlee 

Burpee and Co.. Philadelphia. — Trade Offer of Ta'l 

Street Peas. -Sir I. Gore Booth, Bart., LissadeU, 

SI, go. —Price List of Daffodils; Price List of Alpines 

nd Herbaceous Plants. -Moore, Limited. Kawdon, 

in Kvvils.-Special Autumn Sale Catalogue of Orchids, 

Illustrated -Soupert and Notting, Luxembourg. - 

List of Roses for PJ07-190S. -Ant. Roor.cn and Son, 

Cvervecn, Haarlem .—List of Dutch and ( ape Btifbs. 
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Preserving the colour in leaves - 1 shall be 
glad to know through your paper if there is any suc¬ 
res ful wav of preserving the beauty of red leaves or 
branches of the Dog Rose berries, or Clematis vitalba 
(Old Man's Beard), for vases in the winter? I And Hie 
leaves always shrivel, though pressed, and the 
branches the same, though I scaled up the ends with 
wax.-E. G. Thorn. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society.- -We are asked to fit ate that the 
twentv-first anniversary dinner of this society 
will he held at the Hotborn Restaurant. High 
Holhorn. W.C.. on Friday, November 1st, at 
6.30 p.m. Hir Albert K. Rollit, LL.D., 
D.C.L.. member of the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, has kindly consented 
to preside on this occasion. Tickets may be 
had from the secretary. W. Collins. 9, 
Martindale-road, Balhani, S.W. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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FRUIT. 


MISTAKES IN ORCHARD TREE 
PLANTING. 

It is a simple matter to say what kind of soil 
and situation should be selected for hardy 
fruit culture, but it is, I fear, a rare thing 
to find the right formation in the right place. 
In fact, I believe it more frequently occurs 
that the question of disposing of certain 
pieces of land more often leads to the plant¬ 
ing of orchards than would otherwise be the 
case. If such land happens to be of the 
right sort, and will respond to the kind of 
cultivation adopted, all is well, but should its 
composition entail careful consideration to 
securing tho best conditions for hardy fruit- 
tree growth, there is just a possibility of a 
mistake being made in its preparation. 
Writers, as a rule, select a loam of good 
depth, and rightly, too, for orchard trees, and 
this they recommend cultivating deeply. If 
naturally well drained and rich in readily 
soluble constituents of plant food, trenching 
is just the thing for it. These conditions, 
however, will not obtain in one out of a 
hundred of the plots given up to fruit cul¬ 
ture. yet trenching, be it sand or clay, deep 
or shallow, is carried out with the same per¬ 
sistency by some as if it were mellow loam. 
Recently I came across a small, newly-formed 
orchard, where the owner did not consider 
the initial expense, provided healthy, fruitful 
trees were secured. The soil was of a sandy 
nature, 3 feet deep, with a substratum of 
sandy rock. By a regular system of top¬ 
dressing with manure, the surfa.ee 9 inches 
were in a very fertile condition, but the lower 
portion, as will readily be imagined, was 
rather poor. By way of preparing this land 
for orchard trees, the person responsible for 
the work had it trenched to its full depth. 
The rich surface soil was placed in the bot¬ 
tom, and the barren sand brought to the top. 
In due course the trees were planted and the 
space occupied by their roots heavily mulched 
with manure. As will naturally be concluded, 
the plants existed, but the growth was very 
poor. The mistake made in putting the fer¬ 
tile layer of soil so deep in this case was two¬ 
fold. It was beyond the reach of the plants’ 
roots for immediate requirements, and it 
would eventually draw them down to a cold, 
ungenial position. Under such unfavourable 
conditions the trees could not avoid getting 
into a bad state of health. A few* practical 
lessons of this kind would go further in con¬ 
vincing cultivators of the errors of their ways 
than pages of sound instruction in the gar¬ 
dening press. Now the above mistake has 
been discovered, the best means are being 
taken to bring up the barren surface soil to 
its maximum of fertility by heavily dressing 
it writh liquid and solid manures, bone-meal, 
and sulphate of potash during the winter 
months. 

Another example of an error in judgment in 
connection with the preparation of Rites for 
fruit-trees on heavy soil came upder my notice 
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some time ago. About 9 inches of the surface 
of this were fairly good heavy loam, and be¬ 
low this were layers of gravel and clay. In 
this case only 5 feet square was trenched 
2\ feet deep for each tree, but the same mis¬ 
take was made in this instance as in the fore¬ 
going in placing the surface portion in the 
bottom and the bottom on the top. As this 
was done early in autumn, and the clay and 
gravel mixed with well-decomposed organic 
matter from the refuse heap and ridged, the 
winter’s frosts, rains, and atmosphere ameli¬ 
orated the conditions of the mass in favour of 
the plants’ requirements. The trees were 
planted in spring, and did fairly w-ell for a 
few years, but when the roots had permeated 
the soil in this limited space an unsatisfactory 
state of things manifested itself. In order 
to find out the cause of crippled growth, some 
of the trees w'ere examined at their roots, 
when it was found that the major portion of 
these had gone down into the bottom layer, 
used all the food it contained, and were seek¬ 
ing for more in the walls of clay and gravel by 
which they were surrounded at that depth. 
Had all the ground been treated in the same 
manner as the 5 feet square for each tree, 
even although it was a mistake to bury the 
best soil so deep, in all probability the 
orchard would have become a fairly satisfac¬ 
tory one. At this stage there was no reason 
why the whole should not be trenched, so far 
as the plants were concerned, but men and 
money were scarce, and a course of surface- 
feeding was decided upon instead, to try to 
retrieve the ground lost. 

Both of these orchards were laid down in 
Grass, so that there would be no digging to 
destroy the surface roots. The question of 
securing a mat of feeders near the surface' 
seems to be generally under-estimated, even’ 
although frequently pointed out. Yet t1U/ 
most casual observer cannot fail to 1 see', tile* 
difference in the health and fruitfulness of 
trees with the majority of their roots within 
the first 15 inches of the surface soil, and 
those w'hose roots are in a cold, lower layer. 
Mistakes like these referred to may be ex¬ 
ceptions, but by pointing them out others of 
a similar nature may be avoided and more 
rational methods obtain. N. 


PASSION FLOWER FRUITS FOR 
DESSERT. 

It is not often one finds the Passion-flower 
grown under glass for the production of its 
fruit, and thus the inspection of & well- 
trained and extremely productive specimen, 
growing in the Hopsford House gardens, near 
Frome, was, to me, a particularly pleasing 
sight. The plant, having its roots unfettered 
in an open border beneath the greenhouse 
stages, seemed to find conditions of the most 
congenial character. The plant, hanging in 
graceful festoons from the roof trellises, pro¬ 
vided a further fascinating aspect in the 
great wealth of purple, egg-shaped fruits. 
There must have been au equally pleasant 
floral picture in the early sehson, and, apart 
altogether from the fact that the fruits are 


edible, and afford a pleasant, addition to the 
dessert, they are worth space from, a decora¬ 
tive point of view'. No doubt an acquired taste 
must be cultivated in order to make these 
fruits acceptable for dessert. They would 
seem to partake somewhat of the flavour of 
Gooseberries. After cutting through the 
shell the pulp is available by means of ft 
smalL dessert spoon, and, presumably, an. 
addition of castor sugar would make it more 
toothsome and palatable. W. S. 


. MELON PLANTS CANKERING. 

(Reply to F. White.) 

This disease is the most destructive of any 
that attacks the Melon plant, and unless 
every precaution is taken, it is very certain 
to make its appearance. This is generally 
when the plants have covered their allotted 
space, and are swelling off their fruit. If a 1 
plant begins to flag under the sun’s power 
at that stage, no remedy that we know of will 
stay the progress of the disease ; the plant 
may linger and the fruit swell a little, but it 
is never good in flavour. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that the disease has been injuring the 
plant some time before; consequently, the 
grower’s efforts should be directed towards 
preventing its attack, by making a daily exa¬ 
mination of the collar of the plant. The 
disease may be discovered and its progress 
stopped by the following method : Draw the 
soil away from the plant down to the roots, 
and allow the stem time to dry. Then get a 
few lumps of grey, or, as some call it, stone, 
lime, fresh from the kiln, and slake it with 
a few drops of water, until it breaks down 
vgfy fine, which it will do in a few’ minutes, 
fyjp it round the stem with the finger while 
its is hot, allowing it to remain exposed for 
frwcrfty-four hours. Give another application 
; some fresh slaked lime, after that a 
few .handfuls of powdered brick or some 
: coarse 9and, with the fine portion washed 
out/ Do* not replace the . soil,, and avoid 
moistening it' in any wav: 'We have never 
known this ito Tail if takeit in time—that is, 
when the qilaxii-.i^first attacked. The canker 
can be -seeriAiilli small brown spot appearing 
at'the-junctioh-of the stem-with the soil im¬ 
mediately above the roots. As it is best, i£ 
possible, to prevent these'attacks, the follow ¬ 
ing things should he avoided. Do not plant 
in too great a bulk of soil. It is surprising 
what a small amount of soil a plant will 
thrive in, provided other conditions are 
favourable, such as bottom-heat and a free 
drainage. Melons like plenty of water in the 
early stages of growth, but it. must pas« 
away quickly. Rich soil is nearly certain to 
bring canker, and a light one encourages a 
loose, straggling, and unfruitful growth. A 
rather heavy loam, that has been laid up 
some time, made firm, and without manure, 
suits Melons best. It is preferable to plant 
shallow' on a ridge; no water should be 
allowed to settle about the stems. Wide 
yariations of temperature favour canker: 
cold water must be avoided. Melon plants 
require plenty of sun and only alight shading 
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to prevent their being scalded. These re¬ 
marks so far have reference to Melons grown 
in houses with hot-water pipes for bottom- 
heat. In manure frames, however, they are 
grown eoually as well, and, owing to the 
manure, less moisture is needed, whether by 
syringing or at the roots. 


FIGS ON WALLS. 

The. chief requisites in Fig culture are a 
well-drained site in a fairly good Bouth as¬ 
pect (east or west, will do as well as south), 
and thin training of the branches. To bear 
well, the wood must be well ripened, and to 
this end the wood of a large leaved plant 
like the Fig must be so trained that the air 
and sunshine can penetrate to every part, 
so that all the young wood ripens and be¬ 
comes firm, and in due time puts forth 
abundance of Figs. It is always wise to keep 
touch of the roots, as in this way, when we 
find they are getting too deep in the earth, 
we can undermine them in front, and bring 
them back to the right position. When the 
plants begin to make long jointed wood, and 
very large, luxuriant foliage, it may safely 
be concluded the roots are going astray, and 
the next autuiun or-spring they should be 
brought back in the way. suggested, bv openr. 
ing a trench in front, and getting.under them ■ 
and lifting them nearer the surface. It is 
well to remember that the best soil is a 
medium loam from a limestone or chalk dis¬ 
trict, if possible, though lime rubbish may 
easily be added where that necessary mate¬ 
rial is deficient in quantity. , The time to, 
prune Figs is in summer, by thinning out the 
young wood, so that only enough-is ,left-to 
bear the next' year’s cropbut there will 
always be a branch or two to cut out or to' 
shorten back in'the spring, when the trees 
are re trained. This adls beneficially, as 
tending to keep every part of the tree"well 
supplied with young bearing wood. The Fig* 
in the open air will only bring to perfection 
one crop in a year; therefore all young fruits 
showing in August and September should be. 
picked ofF when quite small. Protection 
(north of London, at any rate) is necessary 
in severe winters, and as we can never tell 
when a severe winter is coining, wise people 
protect lightly every year. The protection of 
Fig-trees is a very simple matter. The trees 
are unnailed towards the /end of November 
or beginning of December, the branches 
drawn together, and covered with evergreen 
branches if in a conspicuous position; if 
otherwise, dry straw will -do. They remain 
covered till March, they are partially un¬ 
covered, and the covering is finally removed 
and the trees pruned and trained in April. 

VINES IN BAD CONDITION. . 

T have forwarded to you a bunch 1 of Grapes. 
Kindly tell me what is the cini.se of their going like 
the enclosed? I have just come to the place, and 
lind that all the Grapes in one of the houses have 
gone like those sent. I have made inquiries about 
the house, and find there is a border inside and out¬ 
side. There is a gravel path over the'border, and 
I am told there'is a brick wall to keep the Vine- 
roots in, but I find they have gone outside. On 
examining the inside border I find it is very dry. 
About two years ago or so a drain, about 2 feet 
deep, was cut through the Vine border outside. The 
Vines arc between thirty and forty years old. —F. C. 

[The remark« which you make concerning 
the Vines which have recently come under 
your eharge clearly prove a ease of neglect 
as a fleeting the roots, if not the Vines them¬ 
selves. A brick wall is not of itself a suffi¬ 
cient barrier to the roots unless this is se¬ 
curely fomented. The fact of the border 
ln ing allowed to become so dry is of itself 
sufficient to cause Vine roots to ramble away 
in search of moisture, and the gravel path 
on the border, as well as the new drain 
passing through it, are each contributing 
causes to the shanking of the Grapes and 
poor condition of the Vines. Much may be 
done by partially lifting the surface roots, 
replacing the old soil with new, incorporat¬ 
ing at the same time some decayed manure 
and prepared Vine border compound, sold by 
sundriesrnen for the purpose. Some lime 
rubble ami burnt refuse are also advisable. 
These steps we advise to be taken at once, 
while yet the leaves are on the plants, for 
Vines display much activity of root in the 
autumn, and in your ease there would be a 
material gam in having new roots formed in 
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your freshly added soil. Water copiously 
until you are satisfied that the soil is mois¬ 
tened to the depth of the border. We should 
not hesitate to cut off the roots that extend 
beyond the border-line if there be a goodly 
proportion present therein. If, on the other 
hand, all active feeding roots have passed 
outside, then first endeavour to encourage 
new roots by the addition of new soil to the 
border, keeping this moist. The age of the 
Vines is such that wholly lifting them, un¬ 
less very carefully done, may end in disaster. 
We have reason, however, to believe that, 
with surface treatment and a regular system 
of watering, new roots and new life will be 
imparted, with a much improved crop in 
future. We can recall instances where 
Vines that had been much neglected in the 
matter of root treatment responded readily to 
a change of management, bearing heavy crops 
of fine fruit. Without active, healthy, and 
fairly abundant roots, this could not tie ex¬ 
pected. Vines delight in good soil; and a 
surfacing of fresh horse manure without the 
straw has been sometimes an aid to surface- 
root activity. Acting on the foregoing lines, 
there is no reason why youricrops should fail 
so signally another year, and -w r e strongly 
advise an immediate course of - renovation.] 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Plum Early Transparent Cage.— This is a 
variety which seldom'fails'to bear, and this 
season baa'. been no exception to the rule. 
In size the fruits are larger than Old Green 
Gage, and they also differ from the latter in 
colour, which. is more golden and prettily 
marbled with crimson on the side facing the 
sun, which gives them a handsome appear¬ 
ance. This season the fruits have been excep¬ 
tionally fine and.abundant, but flavour was 
not quite so rich, which is not to be wondered 
-at, seeing hpw sunless the summer has been. 
As a rule it is richly flavoured, and is an ex¬ 
cellent Gage to plant against a wkll facing 
south or south-east, to supply early fruit for 
the dessert. ‘ Another name for it is Rivers’ 
Early Apricot, but it should not be con¬ 
founded with Transparent Gage, is 

quite a different variety, and distinguishable 
by its awkward'habit, of growth. A. W. 

Raspberries.— The article upon making a 
new bed reminds one again of the excellent 
crops that have everywhere been gathered 
this summer, showing that this fruit prefers 
a cool root-run. Probably we who have a 
warm soil have derived more benefit than 
those who have a retentive soil, and espe¬ 
cially up in Scotland, where they look for 
a fine bright autumn. That the stools have 
benefited by the frequent showers is seen 
when one notes the.extra strong canes made 
this season, which, we hope, will have a 
chance of becoming well ripened during Sep¬ 
tember ■ and October. .Autumn-fruiting 
varieties will be more or lets a faij.urg^in 
many parts, for certain, as the nights ate ex¬ 
ceptionally cold for the first week of the ninth 
month; these, too, have made stout canes, 
but warmth is required if much ripe fruit is 
to be had from them. I was glad to s^e ad¬ 
vised the cutting away of the old frniting- 
eanes of the summer varieties immediately 
after the fruit is cleared ; it is beneficial in all 
seasons, and doubly so in the one now- so far 
advanced. Where a heavy mulch has been 
applied, I advise its removal at once, so that 
what little sun we do have may act benefi¬ 
cially and warm the soil, also the roots, as 
they* do not penetrate so very deeply into 
the ground.— East Devon. 

Renovating Vine-borders.— This is a good 
time to lift Vine-roots and make new borders 
beneath them. When properly done, the 
effect is magical, and if done now there need 
be no loss of crop. Do not fill the borders 
with manure. Good turfy loam, bone-meal, 
and some good Vine manure will be better. 
Basie slag is also useful. Wood-ashes and 
old plaster with the hair mixed with it tend 
to keep the border open and sweet. Do not 
bury the roots too deeply ; from 6 inches to 
9 inches will be about right, and the long, 
naked roots may be shortened to induce the 
furnishing of fibres and keep the roots near 
home. Vine roots do not move very early, 
but when the foliage expands they move 
rapidly. Make the border a bit firm before 
laying in the roots, 


PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

BRITISH FERNS AS TOWN PLANTS. 

There are no more useful plants in existence 
for decoration than our hardy British Ferns. 
They are the best of all plants for town 
gardens, in which their graceful fronds keep 
iresh and green where Pelargoniums and simi¬ 
lar plants could not exist. Their usefulness 
in a cut state is admitted, else they would not 
be brought to market; but it is the common 
Brake which is selected, a kind which is the 
least graceful of any. It is, however, their 
utility in a growing state to which I wish to 
direct attention. In stands in sitting-rooms, 
even in the darkest streets, they will remain 
fresh and continue to throw up their cheerful- 
looking green fronds year after year. Small 
gardens, too, even though surrounded by high 
walls, might be made attractive simply by the 
introduction of a few Ferns. The great draw¬ 
back to British Ferns is* that they can be 
bought cheaply, or be had for the trouble of 
carrying home after a ramble among the 
country lanes. In nearly every house the 
inmates of which are fond of flowers, will be 
found a Wardian cfcse, or k pan covered by a 
bell-glass, in which a few exotic Ferns are 
vainly trying, to live and look healthy. Such 
Ferns receive every attention; their glass 
covers are now arid then removed to give them 
air, and, yet, in point of freshness and green¬ 
ness, they cannot be compared with hardy 
Ferns, w hich only require a little water to keep 
them in good health. For small stands, the 
best suited are Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, 
A. marinum, A. Trichonianes, Blechnum Spi- 
canfc, and Polypodium vulgare. These are all 
dwarf kinds which make very effective table- 
ornaments, if planted in Iff-inch seed-pans, 
and if the surface of the soil is covered with 
fresh wood Moss. Should -an .ordinary pan 
not be considered sufficiently ornamental, one 
of a rustic character, w hieli is generally 
covered by a bell-glass', mky.be obtained: 
those made of virgin Cork, are also well 
adapted for this purpose. . 1 . 

For furnishing window-boxes, singly in pote, 
or large stands, varieties of a, mpre robust 
growth than those just named should bo 
chosen, say, such kinds as Athyriuin Filix- 
foemina, Polystichum aculeatum, Lastrea 
dilatata, L. Filix-mas, Polystichum angulare, 
Oamunda regal is, Scolopendrium vulgare, and 
others of a similar character. Large stands 
of these look well placed in rooms, and are 
not readily injured by draughts to which they 
are subjected. The roots of such Ferns as 
these, though lifted from a hedge-row, when 
planted, in some London backyard, push up 
fronds in spring as.fresh as if they had never 
been disturbed. Most Ferns, in the growing 
season, require plenty of water, though even 
on this point they are very accommodating. 

I have seen plants of Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrunv growing so near the edge of water 
that their roots have been, in it; and I have 
seen it also on bill sides growing equally well, 
overhung by rocks, which must have screened 
it even from rain. Out of all the Ferns just 
enumerated the one which revels in dampness 
more than the others is Asplenium Tricho- 
inan i \s. Of this elegant little Fern I have 
seen some fronds quite 1 foot in height, when 
grow ing near the water. 

One of the most lovely sights possible is a 
ferny lane. Last summer I saw one which I 
shall never forget; it formed a private road 
to the gate-lodge of the house of a friend, and 
was over a mile in length, the banks on each 
side being high, and one mass of Ferns and 
wild flowers. The road itself was very nar- 
row\ overhung by trees, w'hich, forming, as 
they did, a leafy tunnel at least half a mile 
in length, produced a charming effect. Out 
of this shady grove I brought some Ferns, 
which have quite repaid me for my trouble. 
Amongst hardy kinds the Parsley Fern (Allci- 
sorus crispus) should not he forgotten. It is 
dwarf in growth, has bright foliage, and even 
when planted in a pan has an excellent effect. 
Town dwellers who do not find ordinary plants 
to thrive with them so satisfactorily as they 
could wish, would do well to take my advice, 
and import a few Ferns from the country to 
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their places ; were they to do this, I feel con¬ 
fident that they would not be disappointed 
with the result. In some little London 
gardens I have seen Ferns in excellent condi¬ 
tion, and, if well attended to, they last good 
for years. A. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

MANDEVILLA SUAVEOLENS (THE 
CHILI JASMINE). 

Bei.no so nearly hardy, this should be growm 
in the coolest house, for if exposed to fire- 
heat in winter, it soon gets smothered in in¬ 
sects ; but, kept clean and well ripened, and 
very lightly pruned in early spring, the plants 
will, when a few years old, surprise anyone 
who has only seen half-starved, insect-in¬ 
fested specimens growing in pots. Great 
clusters of the pure white blossoms appear 
all over the plant, and these are very sweetly 


above, the looser in reason the growth i6 left, 
the better the effect when in flower. Seeds 
are offered, and should be sown as soon as 
received in a warm, moist house, the plants 
grown on as quickly as possible, but not in 
; much heat. Cuttings may be taken of the 
| short, stubby side shoots and placed in pots 
of sandy soil, plunged in a gentle bottom 
heat until rooted. It is important that the 
plants do not get pot-bound before shifting, 
as this cheeks the growth and renders it more 
liable to insect attacks. 


CLIVIAS. 

When grown in an ordinary cool greenhouse 
it is generally late spring before these plants 
are seen at their best, by which time the con¬ 
servatory is crowded with many other flower¬ 
ing plants, and cut bloom is to be had both 
in quantity and variety from outside borders. 
A nice group of these plants is pleasing at 


in the flowers compared with those from 
plants which have received more generous 
; treatment. 

The cultivation is very simple, and they 
may be grown most successfully in a cool 
I greenhouse or even in a brick pit for one half 
of the year. If a number of old specimens 
' have to be dealt with, some little patience is 
I necessary to disentangle the mass of fleshy 
I roots and prevent the base of the different 
offsets being bruised. Having succeeded in 
dividing them, the different growths should 
be graded into sizes and potted into such pots 
| as are likely to prove most convenient for the 
purpose required. I am using those of about 
7 inches in diameter, which take either three 
of the strongest or four smaller plants. AIL 
| the bruised portion of the roots must be cut 
off neatly, and if the foliage is inclined to fall 
over the side of the pots, this should be kept 
in position with strips of matting and a few 
small sticks until new roots form. The eom- 



, The Chhl Jasmine (Mandevilla suaveolens). From a photograph of flowers growing in the open air in Mr. Beamish's garden at Cork. 


scented. If trained up one or two of the prin 
cipal rafters in a large, cool house, and some 
of the shoots allowed to depend from the main 
sterns, it has a very fine effect. In many 
places there are glass-covered corridors anil 
similar structures, that could, by planting 
this Mandevilla, be made very gav all through 
the cummer months, and by starting the 
plants early, and keeping the young growths 
well syringed, it will flower earlier and more 
continuously. In some of the southern coun¬ 
ties, in warm positions, the plant succeeds 
outside, and probably in mild winter* it would 
prove hardy anywhere; but severe frost will 
kill it outright unless the roots are thoroughly 
established and well covered, and even then 
the stems would be killed. Still, it is well 
worth trying in suitable place*, and one good 
flowering would well repay a lot of care. 
Any good soil will grow it, but the position 
must be well drained, whether under glass’ 
or in the open. The unripe points of the 
shoots only need be cut back, and, as hinted 
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any time, but much more so, and certainly 
more useful, when they are induced to flower 
at mid-winter and onwards, when for a time 
after Chrysanthemums are over there is a 
lack of variety, esp^ially of flowers that will 
last in a good condition for any length of 
time after they are cut. Indeed, it is this 
latter quality that makes the Clivias so 
I valuable and such a great help to those 
who are pressed for cut bloom in large quan¬ 
tities during the dull months of the year. 
By changing the water frequently, I have had 
large vases with as many as a dozen trusses 
of bloom in them which have not required 
changing for a fortnight, in spite of the try¬ 
ing influence of the heat and effects of gas in 
, large *recept ion rooms. Like the Agapan- 
thus, it is often considered unnecessary to re- 
1 pot Clivias until the roots, from the want of 
I room, burst the pots. The plants will con- 
; tinue to exist for many years under such un¬ 
favourable conditions, but there is no com¬ 
parison between the size and depth of colour 


post used is chiefly turfy loam, to which arc 
added coarse sand, charcoal, and about one- 
fourth part spent Mushroom manure. Good 
drainage should be secured and the compost 
rammed firm, but not sufficient to bruise the 
roots. The object of potting as early as pos¬ 
sible is to get growth completed by July, 
which will give a season of rest and enable 
the first flowers to form without much heat 
before Christmas. Having potted up the de¬ 
sired number, keep them by themselves in an 
intermediate-house, where they can be dewed 
over until growth commences, when water is 
increased according to the progress made by 
the roots. When the plants are growing 
rapidly, plenty of light is necessary to give 
strength to the foliage, but it would be ad¬ 
visable to shield it from the full force of the 
sun at mid-day. After the plants have made 
their growt4i, they should have plenty of ven¬ 
tilation, and gradually give them cooler treat¬ 
ment until about a month or six weeks before 
they are required to flower, when, with extra 
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heat and water, the trusses will push up at 
once, and a succession be maintained by 
introducing a few plants once a fortnight into 
the forcing-house. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Keeping Pelargoniums. — Will you be kind 

enough to give me the treatment of bedding Gerani¬ 
ums throughout the winter? I took the cuttings 
uliout the middle of August, and inserted them singly 
in 3-inch pots. They are now well rooted, so 1 have 
removed them into a cool greenhouse. Will you 
please tell me how I should manage them now, as 1 
l<*t most of them last year? 1 can give tire-heat, if 
reunited.- GKUVMlM. 

[The beat position in which to keep your 
rooted Pelargonium-cuttings during the win- 
tor is on a shelf or in a good light position in 
the greenhouse, where the minimum winter 
temperature does not at any time fall below f 
40 dogs. Only give' them enough water to 
keep them from shrivelling.] 

Cyclamens failing.- 1 shall he much obliged if 
you can explain the cause of the failure of my Cycla¬ 
men seedlings this year? In the spring I raised in the 
conservatory over fifty plants from seeds. They did 
well till about six weeks ago, when they began to go 
ott as per sample, and I have only half a'dozen left.— 

[The Cyclamen sent was very badly at¬ 
tacked by thrips, and mealy hug was also 
sheltered in the unfolding leave*,. The 
greatest amount of mischief was done by tie; 
small yellow thrips, which attack the leaves 
even before they are developed. Vaporising 
with the X L All Vaporiser will destroy these 
posts. A conservatory is far from an ideal 
place to grow small Cyclamens, which would 
bo, during .the summer, much better in a gar¬ 
den frame.] 

Grouping plants In the greenhouse.— It 

is the custom in the greenhouse at Kew to 
arrange a number of some of the most strik¬ 
ing‘plants in a group, either by themselves or 
with suitable associates. In this wav, a 
pleasing combination is formed of a number of 
plants of Jaeobinia chrysoatephana, with its 
heads of beautiful orange-coloured blossoms, 
alternated with dwarf, bushv plants of Lan- 
tana salviiefolia (L. delicatissima of gardens), 
each bearing numerous clusters of its pretty, 
lavender-coloured flowers. Apart from its 
vulue in bush form, this Lantana also makes 
a delightful greenhouse climber, whose 
flowering period extends over the greater part 
of the year. Another showy group consisted 
of Arum Lilies dotted over a groundwork of 
Salvia splendens. Several varieties of 
Nerines formed a bright and effective ^roup, 
hut, of them all, the well-known X. Fother- 
gilli major was the finest. Some hanging- 
baskets, furnished each with one variety of 
double-flowered Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, 
showed well their value for such a purpose, 
while a couple of baskets, fropi their uncom¬ 
mon character, pleased me much. They were 
planted with Bouvardia leiantha, whose 
drooping twigs were each terminated by a 
cluster of small tubular blossoms, of a vivid 
scarlet tint. Though an old species,^ having 
been introduced from Mexico in 1850, this 
Bouvardia is still well worthy of a place in 
the greenhouse, one of its merits being that it 
is quite distinct from any of the numerous 
garden forms. Of climbers, Abutilon Golden 
Fleece was very noticeable, and Tibouchina 
Ncmi-docandra iLasiandra macrantha), cloth¬ 
ing the end of the house, formed a delightful 
feature.—X. 

Removing plants from frames to green¬ 
house.— Every year as autumn closes in and 
the air becomes’ cooler we are reminded that 
manv plants grown on during the summer for 
heautifving the greenhouse in the dark days 
have been in frames for weeks past. These 
include soft-wooded things like Primulas, 
Cinerarias, and Cyclamens. Besides these 
there are Azaleas,’ Heaths, and Camellias, 
which should be moved indoors at least early 
in October. Sometimes the question of 
affording sufficient ventilation to such plants 
after the shift does not receive proper atten 
lion and they do not seem to progress. This 
point ought not to be overlooked. The exact 
time for removal must depend on climatic 
conditions, as well as question of locality, hut 
it is well to rememl>er that it is better to 
err on the side of being a day or two early 
than to run the risk of frost. Should the 
house l>e not quite ready, then mats or bngs 
ought to be at band to cover tin* frames at 
niglrt, especially if the plants are rear the 
glass. — WouPBASTWICK. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

THE EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

Thb moist and sunless weather of the late 
summer has produced many vagaries in the 
character of well-known varieties of the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums. Old 6tools 
that were left comparatively undisturbed 
came into flower at abnormal periods, and to 
such nn extent was this noted that really fine 
blossoms of standard sorts were gathered 
throughout July and August. Quite differ¬ 
ent has been the result with plants propagated 
in the earlier months of the year. For years 
past it has been possible to gather.blossoms 
of the members of the Mine. Marie Masse 
family throughout late August and early 
September, and this from cuttings rooted in 
the spring. During the present flowering 
season we have met with many instances 
where the plants have not made anything like 
a reasonable display before the earliest days 
of Oetolier, and at the time of writing (Octo¬ 
ber 9th) the flowers of these same varieties 
are only just now showing colour. Mr. 
William Sydenham, of Tamworth, invited, on 
the 2*th of September, interested growers 
and others to inspect growing plants of every 
variety of the early Chrysanthemum known 
to be in commerce. The number of varieties 
now runs into several hundreds, and a batch 
of each one is planted to show its value in 
the garden. This well-known grower is op¬ 
posed to disbudding, so often followed in pri¬ 
vate gardens, he maintaining that the plants 
and flowers lose much of their beauty and 
attractiveness when manipulated ill this 
fashion. The principle laid down at Tam¬ 
worth is that the plants must be grown in the 
open border, and not disbudded, and that 
their quality be judged on that basis. Owing 
to the lateness of the season, the display was 
not so free as usual. 

Readers of Gardening Illustrated will, 
doubtless, be interested to learn the names 
of some of the finest sorts, and in falling 
attention to these it is just as well to empha¬ 
sise the fact that they are all regarded from 
the outdoor garden point of view. All that 
the plants require to ensure their doing well 
is to give them a good open position and well 
till the quarters set aoart for them. Roi-des 
Blancs has again proved its value as a pure 
white Japanese. Mrs. William Sydenham 
was much admired for its rich chestnut-crim¬ 
son blossoms. The flowers are not over-large, 
but the colour is very striking, and the plant 
has a good habit. Goacher’s Crimson is still 
regarded as a very fine, bright crimson 
Japanese that is always good. The flotfers 
are large and the plant free, flowering. 
Guinea Gold is not a large flower, but as the 
blossoms all seem to develop at one time and 
make such dense clusters, the effect ~of~the 
rich bright yellow blossoms is very fine. 
Elstob Yellow, which may he regarded as an 
improved form of Horace Martin, was past its 
best. The colour is much the same as in the 
variety named, but the flowers are rather 
fuller and a trifle larger. Lady Mary Hope 
is a large creamy-white flower with a rich 
cream centre. The plant, about 2$ feet high, 
is free flowering, and has a rather loose 
habit. The blossoms mav be gathered in 
beautiful sprays. Maxim is a bright chestnut 
flower that has much to commend it. The 
plant is free flowering, developing its blos¬ 
soms on fairly long footstalks, and the height 
of the plant is about 4 fc>et. Harvest Home, 
that has been in commerce for some years 
now, is doing exceedingly well this season. 
We have seen it in both disbudded and undis 
budded form, and the colour has been very 
striking- quite the brightest of the chestnut- 
crimson Japanese sorts. The golden reverse 
to the florets and the golden tips enhance its 
beauty. Among the newer Yellow sorts, Car¬ 
melite, growing about 2 feet high, is con¬ 
spicuous. The flowers are not large, and 
they should not be disbudded. They are de¬ 
veloped in pleasing sprays on sturdy geowths, 
and their rich butter yellow colour is most 
effective. In Chatillon. a new and distinc t 
variety of French origin, the flowers, when 
finished, make a beautifully fluffy, ball like 
creation. The catalogues describe the colour 
as rosy salmon, but the colour as we saw it 


was a shade of ehrome-yeLlow. Some of the 
rich bronze-coloured sorts were very beauti¬ 
ful. Particularly handsome was Nina Blick. 
This is largely grown in the open for market, 
and is ideal for the purpose. The colour is a 
shade of bright crimson-bronze, paling some¬ 
what with age. It is a profuse* bloomer. 
Rosie is another flower of a warm colour— 
really a terra-cotta bronze. The plant has a 
capital branching habit, and is most effective 
in the border. Improved Masse is the best of 
its colour, which may he described as a pleas¬ 
ing shade of rosy-mauve, with a silvery-white 
reverse. The flowers are borne in beautiful 
sprays. This variety must not be confounded 
with the popular lifme. Marie Masse. Fee 
Japonaise is a fairy like flower, with pretty, 
twisted florets. The colour is a creamy-prim¬ 
rose, with a richer coloured centre, and the 
plant is free flowering. Claret, although a 
small-flowered sort, is a most effective plant 
in the border, being extremely free flowering, 
and the colour a shade of bright claret. 

9 E. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS. 


We do not make much, if, indeed, any, head¬ 
way in raising for the outdoor garden varie¬ 
ties which may he called really hardy sorts, 
such as will live through the winter for some 
years, and make their growth and develop a 
crop of blooms without any protection what¬ 
ever. At the present time a good selection 
of varieties can be had which, in reasonable 
seasons, produce a good crop of blooms, al¬ 
though, of course, much depends upon the 
weather experienced at the time, they are in 
beauty. Where blossoms,are required for 
cutting, some of the liesf kinds might be 
planted in batches in the kitchen garden, 
choosing a warm border. In cottage gardens 
one often sees in flower sorts that are hardly 
met with nowadays out of such gardens, as 
the old Emperor of China or Cottage Pink. 
Many are Pompons, a section well adapted 
for out-of-door culture. The petals being re¬ 
flexed and generally imbricated, do not hold 
the water from heavy dews and rain, ns in the 
case of incurved sorts, for instance, which are 
quite useless for outdoor growth. 

Plants which have been growing in the 
same place for several years get worn out and 
exhausted. They should be dug up aud 
divided, discarding the centre of the roots if 
plenty of stock is obtainable from the outer 
parts of the clump, where will he found much 
more vigorous sucker-like growths than those 
in the centre. Pieces of roots 3 inches square 
make nice bushes the first year if a little 
fresh soil is placed about them, just digging 
over the ground deeply, at the same time add- 
jing some half-rotten manure. If the plants 
are put out on a new piece of the garden, it 
will not be necessary to add new soil, but 
where they are simply dug up and replanted 
again, it wilL be essential to give fresh soil 
to promote a free growth, without which a 
full crop of blossoms cannot be had. Care 
must be taken that the soil is not made too 
rich, or the growth will be immature. In 
that condition the plants will suffer much 
more from frost during the winter, very likelv 
to the extent of losing the whole crop of 
flowers. The soil about the roots should be 
made firm to induce a stockv growth, which 
produces the best blooms and withstands cold 
weather. When growth starts in the spring, 
if the shoots are likelv to crowd each other 
they should l>e thinned, which induces sturdi¬ 
ness -a desirable point in the after success. 

Those who contemplate growing liardv 
Chrysanthemums for the first time should 
make a proper selection of kinds and choose 
a suitable site, which is very important. 
Avoid an aspect which faces either north or 
west and is overshadowed bv tall trees, the 
growth of the plants in such a position as 
either of those named being immature. The 
best Dosition is a border facing south, 
backed upon the north and east sides by 
shrubs or other protection. If the plants are 
carefully cultivated during the summer it 
wilL not be time ill spent to provide some 
means of protection from early or sudden 
frosts. _ 


Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
iriee Is. t>d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index Ud.. 
>st free, 3$d.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
id may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub- 
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ROSES. 

ROSE KOMGIN CAROLA. 
tV ere it not for the divided centre of this 
charming Rose, it would be an ideal variety. 
Even with this defect, which is not always 
noticeable, it is a splendid, showy sort, with 
huge blossoms, made up of extraordinarily 
large petals of a delightful shade of satin- 
rose, the edges beautifully reflexed and sil 
very-white. Reputedly, it was raised from 
a cross between Caroline Testout and Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, and one does not find it 
hard to believe this,' for these two beautiful 
Roses seem to be happily blended in me 
variety under notice, excepting that there is 
not quite the vigour of either in its growth. 

Nothing can be more clear and beautiful 
than a half-blown blossom of Konigin Carola. 
The petals are more numerous than they are 
iu Caroline Testout, and the formation more 
perfect; but perhaps the most telling feature 
of the sort is the very clear colour and 
the white reflexed edges of petals. It can 


blossoms are semi-double, which enables the 
wealth of golden stamens to be so displayed 
that the flowers at a distance seem to have 
golden centre petuls. The tiny buds, numer¬ 
ously produced, are quite a chrome yellow, 

I delicately tipped with rose. For late Sep- 
' toinber and October flowering it i« most use¬ 
ful, as well as for summer. Both this variety 
, and the purer white Katharina Zemiet make 
| lovely objects on short stems, a method of 
growing them that should find much favour 
among those who contemplate forming a Rose 
garden, for nothing can be prettier than such 
| Roses at the various angles, where their 
beauty will be brought into prominence by the 
isolation afforded.— Rosa. 


THE AUTUMN ROSE SHOW. 
Amateur gardeners who visited the recent 
! exhibition of autumn flowering Roses at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, with 
| the object of making a choice of varieties for 
own growing, would probably have felt bewil¬ 
dered with the great variety seen on every 


tent, can well keep pace with that growth. 
The amateur, with his email garden, who can 
grow but three or four dozen plants at the 
inoet, and who wishes to have varieties that 
will do well, needs to be saved from those 
which are miffy or subject to fungoid attacks, 
or have other serious defects. To euch a 
grower, a selection by a bond fide grower and 
authority of, say, two dozen Hybrid Per- 
petuals, the same of Teas and Hybrid Teas, 
and a dozen each of climbers for arches, pil¬ 
lars, pergolas, or fences, and of bush-growing 
garden Roses, would have great value. It is 
not enough that anyone who grows a few' 
only, and with whom, perhaps, one or two 
varieties may have special favour, should re¬ 
commend a list. Still less ie it desirable 
that any grower, having particular interest in 
the sale of any few varieties, should select. 
Possibly the best way to arrive at a correct 
conclusion would be to invite a Rose election, 
thus getting selections from various parts of 
the Kingdom, and embodying in the final 
selection those only found in the larger num¬ 
ber of lists. I could, looking over the myriads 


Rose Konigin Carola. 


From a photograph in Messre. W. Paul and Son’s nurseries at Waltham Cross, K. 



never replace either Caroline Testout or Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, but it possesses good 
points not present in either of those sorts, and 
not the leatft beautiful are its pretty buds. 1 
rather think the variety was of Dutch origin, 
being raised by a raiser named Turk, and 
introduced in 1904. It certainly is an in¬ 
stance of what can be accomplished in hap¬ 
pily blending two Roses of acknowledged 
merit, and perhaps, if this were more often 
done, even though the colours approximated, 
we might obtain good, useful additions. 

Where standards or half-standards can be 
grown, Konigin Carola should be tried in 
this form, as its somewhat heavy bloom is 
apt to droop, and surely drooping Roses never 
look better than when on standards, and 
their very fault of drooping is often a means 
of preserving the blossoms from the in jurious 
effects of rain. Rosa. 

Rose Schneewittchen —This pretty little 
Polvantha Rose charms everyone who sees it. 
It is so distinct from the other sorts of this 
delightful group, inasmuch as its expanded 


hand, and have found the making of a limited 
selection from so many very difficult. If the 
flowers of certain varieties were presented as 
remarkably fine, and these were carefully 
noted for purchase, possibly some expe¬ 
rienced grower would criticise the selection 
thus: That variety gives fine blooms only 
here and there, but is far from being a re¬ 
liable grower; another is good only at certain 
times, suffers severely from mildew ; another 
opens its blooms badly; and a fourth is 
either a rampant or a very indifferent grower. 
No matter that the flowers n« seen by our 
amateur were fine, and pleased him greatly, 
yet, under such adverse criticism, he m con¬ 
strained to scratch the lot and to invite his 
critic to furnish a selection that shall have 
none of the defects that have been attributed 
to the varieties of his choice. 

We hear it sometimes said that we have 
too many of this, that, and the other. Cer¬ 
tainly, if that objection applies to anything, 
it does to Roses, for the numbers of these are 
swelling by scores every year, and »no one 
grower, even if having an area acres in ex- 


of Roses at the recent show, have made selec¬ 
tions that, so far as the flowers before me 
i were in evidence, would have given the 
; greatest satisfaction. But then there is always 
I the possibility that some physical weakness 
on the part of some of the selected varieties 
may exist, and it is the experienced grower, 
j void of all bias or favouritism, who alone can 
I furnish the desired information. 

One thing very noticeable at the show was 
that not only do many of the old Roses hold 
! their own still, but that many of the newer 
ones, rather over praised in lists or cata¬ 
logues, do not merit all the praise bestowed 
on them. That is one reason why amateurs 
should not haste to discard old friends to 
make room for some highly-praised novelties. 

I The recent exhibition, apart from any 
thought of selections of varieties to grow, did 
at least show the wonderful beauty autumn 
Roses have when seasons are favourable. No 
doubt the production of such a wealth of 
varied and brilliant-coloured flowers is 
largely due to the delightful weather expe¬ 
rienced through September. It is hardly 
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possible to expect such charming Rose 
weather always, but generally September and 
October are csuimy, genial months, and when 
so, then Roses give beauty, colour, and per¬ 
fume, excelling all other garden flowers. 
Even Dahlias and autumn Chrysanthemums 
have to pale their ineffectual fires before the 
glorious coloration of late Rosea. A. D. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Rose Jersey Beauty —Would you kindly inform 
me whether Jersey Beauty is a Kose that will climb 
an arch?—E. B, 

[Jersey Beauty is a vigorous grower, and is 
charming when growing up the pillars of a 
pergola, roaming over an old fruit tree, drap 
ing a rustic bridge, or any similar position. 
You will find it figured in our issue of March 
18th, 1905, page 34.] 

Roses under glass —I have a lean-to conserva¬ 
tory, 20 feet by lu feet, on a N.E. wall, heated by 
hot water (good heating 'power), in which I am 
anxious to grow Hoses, planted inside, and trained-to 
the roof. Earth spare beneath front stage, 4N inches 
by sixteen inches, soil clay, subsoil sand. • Please tell 
me if I can plant two in this space, training main 
rods right and left respectively? Also, please give 
names of three or four suitable oiks of the lighter 
colours, and aiiy directions as to special preparation 
of planting site?—E. P. S. ; 

[A north-eastern aspect is not a good one 
for Roses under glass, but you would probably 
be successful with good, hardy sorts. You 
could plant two very.well in the space named. 
We should advise you to make the border up 
of good «oil to a depth of at least 2 feet 
0 inches. To do thus, you would probably 
need to remove some of the sand. The. clay, 
if broken up well,.could go to the bottom, 
tljen some good soil from a part of the garden 
could be brought in to take-the place of sand 
removed. Pot grown plants would be the 
best for von to commence witjh, for these not 
only carry a ball of earth, buFthey have nice 
long rods, which could ho trained right and 
left, as you suggest. As new, shoots’ appear, 
along the rods, you would select the best 
at a distance of about It! inchi's apart, and 
rub off the others. They slum-id make good, 
long growth the first season; then, the fnllow ; - 
ing spring, give you tome fine blossoms upon 
these grow ths. After flowering, such growths 
would be cut buck to the main horizontal 
shoots, and new growths would appear to 
take their place. The position/would not:be 
too open fur 'l eas or Hybrid .T eas, and you 
should be able to grow them well-if the hints 
are thoroughly well prepared befort 
planting.] 

Pruning various Roses ( V. P.)— Of your 
list of climbers, the Dorothy Perkins should 
have some of the old, world taken away now, 
hut all growths made this year are retained 
for the present. In the spring the lateral 
growths may then he shortened to from two 
to six eye*, according to strength ; tltose of 
greatest strength are retained the longest. 
If. as w ill certainly be-the eas \ some of the 
old wood has produced a number of young 
growths this year, then you must weli con¬ 
sider whether cmeh old grow th rail'be spared: 
As the plants am young, probably they will 
require no pruning at all until spring, -but 
this Rose so soon becomes a dense mass of 
growth that it is advisable, ju- order to well 
mature the wood, to thin out now. The other 
varieties, which are Teas and Noisettes, 
should be left now till March or April; then 
retain this season’s long rods to almost full 
length, if they escape injury from frost. The 
lateral shoots cut back as advised for Dorothy 
Perkins, Any old wood that can be well 
spared should be removed in March. It is 
essential to good blossoming to promote as 
much as possible new wood each year. Of 
tin* standard and dwarf sorts you name, prune 
in spring, and then consult a good Rose cata¬ 
logue. Of kinds marked “vigorous.’’ retain 
this year’s wood from ti inches to 12 inches 
long; those “medium” or robust, from 
2 inches to 4 inches; and those “moderate,” 
from 1 inch to 2 inches. We shall have some 
articles dealing with the pruning of Roses 
before such time arrives, and we would re 
commend yon to peruse such. 

Roses for new bed. — 1 am making two new Itosr- 
h<<L- this autumn. and I would 1 1 k«* you to give me 
tie- Matins of a few Hoses that would be .suitable. 
Ea< h bed i* 14 feet by r, feet, faring .south-west, soil 
rather heavy on ehalk. 1 thought of |i!.iut ing .-t and- 
ard- in t he rent re of r>:u‘|i bed and dwarfs round — 

T« as in one, Lady Robert-. Marumi Coclut, Mane 


Van Houtte, and Sunset, and Hybrid Teas in the 
other, such as Caroline Testout, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
La France, and Liberty. Could you give me a better 
selection than those for the standards? The beds 
arc on the lawn. 1 do not know if it would be too 
open for Teas and Hybrid Teas. 1 am also going to 
make another bed, triangular-shaped, <5 yards by 
ti yards by w yards, facing ttie same way. Would it 
tie best to have all dwarfs, Teas, and Hybrid Teas in 
this bed?— Smilax. 

[Your arrangement of standards in the 
centre and dwarfs around them would be a 
very good one, and the sorts chosen very 
suitable, with one exception in the Teas— 
namely, Sunset. For this we should substi¬ 
tute Mme. Charles, and George Laing Paul 
instead of Liberty among the Hybrid Teas. 
A few good Teas are : Am a OJlivier, Hon. 
Edith Gifford, Mme. Hoste, Dr. Grill, G. 
Nabonnand, Sulphurea, Mine. Antoine Mari, 
Mme. Chedane Guinoisseau, Mine. Jean 
Dupuy, and Peace; and of Hybrid Teas: 
Mme. Ravary, Mme. Leon Pain, Camoens, 
Viscountess Folkestone, . Antoine Rivoire, 
Glistave Granerwald,'Konigin Carola, Mme. 
Edmee Metz, Mme. Jules Grolez, Joseph 
Hill,.and Mme. Abel Chatenay. In the lar^e 
bed you propose to plant, you would obtain 
a more profuse blossoming by planting all 
Teas and Hybrid Teas; but we think you 
should have some good ; rich crimsons, and 
you can only obtain these among the Hybrid 
Perpetuate.' We should recommend, there¬ 
fore, some half standards of this group to be 
interspersed. If you can plant .the dwarf 
Roses in threes or fives of a sort, \ve should 
say it-would be preferable.] 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS* 

BLACK ROT OF CABBAGES, TURNIPS, 
ETC. 

(Pseudomonas campestris, E. Smith.) 
This disease is very prevalent in the United 
States, and. during recent years, has occurred 
in various European countries. It is of bac¬ 
terial origin, and causes the plant to rot and 
form a pulpy, foetid-smelling mass. Cauli¬ 
flowers* Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, Radishes, 
White and Swede Turnips, in fact, all eufcis 
vated plants belonging to the Crucifer family, 
are attacked. In this country Rape appears 
to be most susceptible to the disease. In iin 
extensive trial plot of various kinds of Cab¬ 
bages, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, etc., those 
that contained Rape “blood” were firs'fc 
attacked, whereas those strains without a 
taint of Rape were the last to succumb. 

Description and life history.- The 
lower leaves are. usually infected first, tilt* 
germs entering the substance of the loaf 
through minute openings (water stomuta) 
situated along the margin, or through wounds 
caused by the punctures .of insects, etc. In 
cases where the soil is infected the germs 
inpv gain ail entrance to the plant through 
broken roots atr the time of transplanting. 
When the bacteria are once inside the ItfaT 
they multiply rapidly, and are confined to the 
veins-, from whence they pass down the loaf- 
stalk into the stem. From the stem they 
quickly pass into the stalks of other leaves, 
so that within a short time every leaf is in¬ 
fected. As the bacteria traveL along the 
veins and the vascular bundles of the leaf¬ 
stalks and stem a dark brown or blackish sub¬ 
stance is deposited, which causes the veins 
to show up as a black network ; the vascular 
bundles of the leaf stalk and the stem also 
appear as black points or a blackened ring 
when cut across. The presence of this 
blackening of the veins is a certain indication 
of the presence of the disease. 

How THE DISEASE is SPREAD.- (a) As stated 
above, the germs may enter the plant, through 
water stomata, wounds, broken roots, etc. 
(h) The soil may be infected bv diseased 
plants which have l wen fed to cattle, pigs, 
etc., or which have been otherwise trans¬ 
ferred to the fields. (e) It has also been 
proved that the germs are conveyed from 
diseased to healthy plants by insects, (d) It 
has been considered by growers that the 
disease rail be transmitted by means of the 
seed, and this idea has been proved to be 
correct hv Harding, Steward, and Prucha, 
who have shown that, in the United States, 
much of the Cabbage seed offen d for sale is 
contaminated with the "criu ‘4 of black-rot, 
disease. 


Prevention and remedy.—(1) Transplant¬ 
ing should be carefully done, so that the roots 
are injured as little us possible. (2) Infected 
plants should neither be buried nor used as 
food for cattle or pigs, but should be promptly 
removed and burned, or infection of the land 
will follow sooner or later. (3) Rotation of 
crops is advisable, cereals, Potatoes, and 
legumes not being attacked. (4) The follow¬ 
ing precautionary measure may also be sug¬ 
gested. Seed can be disinfected before sow¬ 
ing by soaking it for fifteen minutes in a solu¬ 
tion consisting of one part of corrosive sub¬ 
limate in 1,000 parts of water, or in a solu¬ 
tion of 1 lb. of formalin in 30 gallons of 
water. It is hardly to be expected that this 
treatment will prevent either leaf or root in¬ 
fection in infected soils, but it may be safely 
relied upon to prevent alL danger from in¬ 
fected seed. It will not injure the germi¬ 
nating power of the seed —Leaflet of Board of 
Agriculture and Fixkericx. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

.Worm attacking window-plants— Will you 
kindly name cnek>sea specimen* oi worms, which fre¬ 
quent my window-grown plants? So far, I can see 
no damage they have done. Tlie plants are grown in 
loam and leaf-mould. The loam was not stacked, but 
taken from u deep trench in uncultivated ground.— 

[The little worms that you find in the earth 
in which your pot-plants are grown were, 
probably, introduced in the leaf mould. At 
times they are, undoubtedly, the cause of 
much injury to the roots of plants. If placed 
in lime-water they die within a very few 
minutes, so that I imagine soaking the soil 
thoroughly with lime-water -would destroy 
them. Chloride of lime mixed with soil in¬ 
fested by them is said to be very effectual for 
the same purpose, but I am sprry that I can¬ 
not give proportion in which it should bo 
used.-r- G. S. S.] 

Shot-hole fungus (Perplexed ^-The Nee 
tarine leaves are attacked by one of the 
“shot-hole” fungi (Cercospora cireunieissa), 
a common pest in orchard houses. Pick off 
and burn the affected leaves, mid collect and 
burn all the leaves when they fall. It would 
also be well before the new' buds open to re¬ 
move the surface soil to the depth of an inch, 
so an to be sure that- no spores are left any¬ 
where near the trees. As soon as the new 
leaves begin to expand, spray the trees with 
an ammoniacal solution of carbonate of cop¬ 
per, made as follows: Take 1 oz. of carbon¬ 
ate of copper, and make it into a thin paste 
with a little water, then add to it slowly 
1] pints of the strongest ammonia. When all 
the i*op>K*r carbonate is dissolved a deep blue, 
cleat* liquid should be the result. This should 
he diluted with nine gallons of water, when 
it is ready for iisp. Spray three times or 
of teller, if necessary, at intervals of a week. 

Greenfly on Roses. — Eneiored yon will find .some 
Rose-leaves. Can you tell me what the matter is? 
Does the apparent hhiek, sooty deposit come from the 
small insects on the inside of the leaf? I shall be 
glad if you will instruct me how to deal with this? 
It apparently does not affect all the Itoscs, hut only 
here.and. there.-H. E. S. 

[We have never seen Roses in such a filthy 
state due to the green fly, which, when first 
noticed, you should have taken steps to de¬ 
stroy by syringing with paraffin emulsion or 
a mixture of soft soap and Quassia extract. 
Gather up all the leaves as they fall, and 
burn them, and next spring, when you se<* 
any signs of green fly, treat as recommended 
above.J 

Gall on willow. -I send by parcel post a twig 
of some sort of Willow, with a peculiar parasite on 
the leaves. Could you tell me the name of the 
Willow and the name of the parasite; also how to 
destroy it?—N i/mker Two. 

[The Willow (if a British species) is the 
Crack Willow (Salix fragilis). The galls on 
the leaves arc caused by the grubs of one of 
the 6aw-flies. As regards destroying this in¬ 
sect, the only practical means that I ean 
suggest is burning the infested shoots, or, 
during the winter, removing the surface soil 
under the tree to the depth of 3 inches, and 
burning or burying it deeply.—G. 8. 8.] 

Mice in garden (J. P. I).).- Get some good-sized 
jam or marmalade jars, let. them in level with the 
ground, till half-full with water, ruh a ring of lard or 
dripping about lj inch from the top, .so that they 
have to reaefi in to get it. You should also try traps 
or keep a cat in the garden. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PERGOLAS.- IX. 

An acquaintance who is much interested in 
pergolas, and has made a very handsome one, 
contended with me that all such structures 
ought to be on level ground. This, however, 
’9 an error, as they are just as well suited for 
a diversified as any other surface. 

Here is an example of one, built on rising 
ground, and following the lie of the ground to 
get the easiest grade. It leads from the 
house to the stables, and was intended to con¬ 
ceal the view from the house of the pathway, 
which it does well, and has turned out a very 
much handsomer structure than was expected 
of it. The path is cut through a high bank, 
therefore, the supports are much shorter than 


THE DAHLIA. 

It is a curious fact that early in the last 
century, when the Dahlia as a florist's flower 
was being rapidly evolved from the rough and 
ready material the growers then had to deal 
with, the French were almost in the same 
position as they were later with the Japanese 
Chrysanthemum. In both cases the French 
were eminently seedling growers—the pro¬ 
ducers of novelties. In both cases, too, it 
was English growers who helped, by their 
skill in culture, to make the most of the 
novelties which created a still further de 
maud for new and improved varieties. Sub 
sequently in each case the English growers 
appear to have turned their attention towards 
producing their own novelties. Visits to re 
cent Dahlia shows have convinced me that 
French Dahlia growers have much to learn 


cally unknown, and, popular as the Dahlia 
undoubtedly is in France, it will need some¬ 
thing like an object-lesson • in English cul¬ 
tural methods before we can hope to cee any 
improvement. We wonder sometimes whether 
there is any chance of a French National 
Dahlia Society being started, or, indeed, a 
Dahlia society of any sort, for France is not 
the country of special societies in floricul¬ 
ture. There can be no doubt that if such a 
thing could be carried into effect much pro¬ 
gress might be expected in the course of the 
next few years. 

The properties of florists’ flowers w’ere once 
religiously regarded, and any deviation from 
the exalted standard set up by the “fancy” 
was severely deprecated. Nowadays we are 
getting slacker in this respect, the Carnation, 
the Chrysanthemum, and the Dahlia being 



Pergola on rising ground built above dry stone walls. 


usual, as they rise from dry walls, these walls 
having rock plants, and on the top of the 
banks on other side there are usually Violets. 
Winter and spring the sun gets at these 
things. Then come Vines, of which there is 
a good number of Japanese and French 
purple-leaved, with a few English kinds, such 
ae Barbarossa. At all seasons it is interest¬ 
ing, and all seem to like it; but its crowning 
beauty is when the leaves take their fine 
autumn hues. This happened when the 
flower garden was faded, and the effect of 
colour was the finest I had ever seen, a 
variety of lovely reds and browns extending 
up the slope for about one hundred yards. 

The pillars of this pergola are of stub Oak 
that grew in the woo<le, cross and side pieces 
of the same, and the smaller trellis work is of 
Chestnut. 

Digitized by Google 


| from English one3 in their methods of cul- 
| ture. Apart from one or two isolated cases 
| in the north of France, big bloom culture of 
the Chrysanthemum for exhibition was un- 
I known to the French until the National 
Chrysanthemum Society took over a very 
| handsome collection of specimen blooms to 
the Paris International Exhibition of 1900. 
Since then it has made enormous strides, and 
at many of the provincial shows the progress 
is most marked. To-day Dahlia culture in 
I France is precisely in the same condition as 
I Chrysanthemum culture was ten years ago. 
i ,f we visit any of the French autumn shows 
where the Dahlia is exhibited we are sure to 
| be struck with two distinct features—one is 
I the ineffective way in which the blooms are 
j staged ; the other is the poor, half developed 
[ specimens that are considered worthy of be¬ 
ing exhibited. Form and finish are practi- I 


three conspicuous examples where an ap|* nl 
is made rather to please the eye of the public 
than to conform to the standard of the florist. 
Hence the Cactus Dahlia, like the Japanese 
Chrysanthemum, has come with its vivid 
colouring and weird, fantastic form to set all 
our preconceived notions of properties at de¬ 
fiance. And the great public, who know no¬ 
thing, and, probably, care nothing, about the 
philosophy of florists’ flowers, exclaim, as 
they gaze upon these brightly-coloured, 
ragged Jacks, “What lovely flowers!” I do 
not know whether the instinct is innate or 
acquired, for time will not permit of an 
analysis of my feelings for the moment; but 
this I do know : that after visiting the Dahlia 
show at the Crystal Palace, and also the one 
at Regent’s Park, I am more convinced than 
ever of the pleasing sensation l experience 
when looking upon a nice collection of well- 
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grown Pompons, or a'finely-staged collection 
of the old show and fancy Dahlias. It may 
be asked, What about the Paeony-flowereu 
varieties? And my only reply would be, 
Heaven forbid that such wonderful mon¬ 
strosities should ever be honoured with the 
name of “flowers"! A bunch of coloured 
rags tied to the end of a Bamboo cane would 
be as worthy of the name. Size, of course, 
counts in a florist’s flower, but that is only 
one of the properties it possesses, while in 
these Pteony-flowered Dahlias every property 
is wanting but size. 

The reader interested in Dahlias may ask 
whatever is the writer driving at ; and my 
niaiu complaint is that out of all the certifi¬ 
cates granted there does not appear to have 
been one awarded to any variety (if the old 
show or fancy type. Cactus and singles, with 
one exception (a Pompon), seem to monopo¬ 
lise the attention of the judges. Perhaps 
there are .no others to adjudicate upon. 
Among the novelties honoured by the special 
piece of cardboard on which the magic letters 
F.C.C. ap]KMir, I noticed C. E. Wilkins 
(Cactus), which is of a very soft shade of 
salmon-rose, tinted buff in the centre; 
Ivernia (Cactus), very large, colour bronzy- 
buff, tinted deep rose ; Kev. A. Bridge (Cac¬ 
tus). yellow centre, edges of florets tinted deep 
rose; Mauve Queen (Cactus), a very soft 
shade of rosy mauve, white in the centre; 
The Bride (dec. Cactus), a pure white self ; 
Peggy (single), a neatly formed flower of its 
type, colour as near as possible rich reddish- 
terra-cotta, with a yellow centre, outside 
edged with deep rose; Crimson Prince 
(single), rich velvety crimson', centre yellow ; 
Flame (Cactus), a fiery, reddish-crimson ; 
Mercury (Cactus), dull straw-yellow, streaked 
crimson; Hildegarde (Pompon), a pretty 
shade of lilac-mauve ; and Brilliant (single), 
reddish-crimson, centre yellow. 

Ax Old Fashioned Amateur. 


CUTTING DOWN HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 

Among the many important operations con¬ 
nected with hardy herbaceous plants, the re¬ 
taining of tlit* stems and leaves as long as 
possible hold* a foremost place. Yet how 
often do we meet with cultivators 
who treat their plants a** if this were 
of no importance. In many gardens the 
cullix ution of this ela-.s of plants is 
not adopted to the extent their merits de¬ 
serve. and if you a«k the reason, not unfre- 
quently the answer is, They get too untidy- 
looking when the blooming period is over. 
Tidiness in a garden adds much to its appear¬ 
ance, although 1 often think it is very often 
carried too far, to the detriment of many 
things. This most forcibly uppliee to the 
early destruction of th-* stems and loaves of 
many bulbs and herbaceous plants. The sea¬ 
son of the year being with us when the bloom¬ 
ing period is practically over, it may be use¬ 
ful to point out some of the evils attending 
the untimely destruction of the stems of these 
plant*. 

Having had to cultivate herbaceous plants 
somewhat extensively during the last thirty 
years, and in several different gardens and 
localities. I have had an opportunity of ob¬ 
serving the benefits attending allowing the 
stems and leaves to remain till thev ripened 
off naturally. According to my observation, 
satisfactory results cannot be obtained by anv 
other means for any length of time with such 
plants as Delphiniums, Pvrcthrums, perennial 
Asters. and Sunflowers; also Rockets, 
Phloxes, and many bulbs. Some years ago 
I cut down some double Rockets after they 
had gone out of bloom. Although the plants 
were most vigorous at the time, it well-nigh 
killed them. A few plant* that were in a re¬ 
serve garden close by, and the foliage of 
which was allowed to die off naturally, did 
not suffer, and from these the stock for the 
following season was obtained. For several 
years I cut down the stem* of Pyrethrums 
and many other things of this nature early, 
with the'result that many of the plants got 
weaker every year. The evil was most appa 
rent in those plants that had but few* leaves 
below the stern*. If you want good, strong 
plants of any of these subjects that form 
crowns or sucker*, then give them the very 


best attention so long as they have a good 
leaf on them. 

Last autumn 1 had one sort of early-bloom¬ 
ing border Chrysanthemum, which had not 
made a sucker at the time it had done flower¬ 
ing. For experiment, I cut two or three off 
close to the ground, allowing the others to 
remain ; these latter remained green a long 
time, and soon gave abundance of cuttings, 
while those cut down early produced one or 
two poor, weak ones. 

All observing cultivators must know that 
when the blooming period is over, only about 
half the period of the growth of many plants 
is finished. Who would think of cutting 
down Asparagus growth when just in bloom? 
—and 1 fail to see any difference between the 
habit of this and that of many herbaceous 
plants. Many a fine stock of Lobelia car¬ 
dinal has been much weakened by* taking 
the plants up too early, cutting off the top:;, 
and placing them under glass frames. When 
looking over my stoek of this kind recently. 
I observed many of the plants had only just 
begun to make fresh growth at the bottom. 
aRhough the plants will soon be out of 
bloom. The best way to treat Lobelia ear- 
dinalis is to let the plants remain as long as 
safe-where they are growing. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing 1*11 lea -Can you kindly give me the 
names of any Liliums, white and white spotted with 
colour, that are perfectly hardy and bloom in the 
open? Please mention height and time of blooming, 
and when bulbs must be planted.—Lii.Y. 

[The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum), 
Lilium speciosum in its many forms, both 
pure white and spotted, Lilium Martagon 
album. Lilium giganteum, etc. All the 
speciosum forms require shelter, and a rich, 
loamy soil, mixed with peat and leaf-soil. 
They flower usually in September, but at the 
present time (October 8 tli) we have many of 
the varieties in full bloom. The height de¬ 
pends on the cultivation and the strength of 
the bulb. You should plant as soon as you 
can get the bulbs. When the bulbs first come 
to hand, they should be carefully examined, 
and all decaying matter removed. They 
should then be laid in Cocoa-fibre, mode¬ 
rately moist, until the bulbs recover their 
plumpness, and the roots show* signs of start¬ 
ing from the base. Then they should be 
planted out, being careful before doing so to 
remove any signs of deeav that may be found. 
The above remarks apply more particularly 
to newly-imported bulbs, sales of which are 
held regularly in London at the present time. 
Anv of our bulb merchants could supply 
vou. You should get a copv of “The English 
Flower Garden.” which fully describes all 
the varieties of Lilium and their treatment in 
the open air.] 

What la a herbaceous plant?-1 shall be 
obliged by your letting me know what is understood 
us the line that marks off herbaceous plants for show 
purposes? Do Lilium auratum and L. candidum, or 
Arums, come within the mark?— Patsky. 

[You ask what “marks off herbaceous plants 
for show purposes?” but any answer to this 
could only be given from a general view of 
the case, as so much depends upon the word¬ 
ing of the schedule, and such wording must 
be your chief guide. A class for herbaceous 
plants mny or may not include plants of a 
bulbous or tuberous-rooted character; hut if 
bulbous plants are not excluded by the direct 
conditions of the class, then you would he 
quite within your rights in * staging Lilies. 
Irises, Alstroemenas. and the like. But 
whether you may include the Arum is an¬ 
other matter, and would further depend upon 
the exact rendering of the conditions. For 
example, we will assume that the schedule 
contains a class for “Twenty-four hunches of 
hardy herbaceous cut flowers, distinct, bul¬ 
bous! nnd tuberous-rooted plants included.” 
The chief governing conditions here set up 
are ( 1 ) tin* number required; ( 2 ) “hardy”; 
(3) “herbaceous”; and (4) “distinct”; and 
the violating of any one of these conditions 
would disqualify the exhibit. In such 4 class 
you could exhibit the hardy Arum (A. albo 
maculating or any other known “hardy” 
■'.p-'cies ; hut vou could not with impunity 
exhibit Arum (Riehardia) africanurn in the 
same class. Frequently one sees at local 
and village shows such things as Sweet IVa*, 
Marigolds, Canterbury Bells, and the like 


staged in the class for hardy herbaceous 
things, and while these are, technically, all 
wrong, and would disqualify the exhibitor of 
them in a more important exhibition, long 
usage and ignorance of the true meaning of 
the term “herbaceous” had made the thing 
possible in the circumstances. The term 
“herbaceous” is applicable to all plants that 
produce “an annual flowering stem from a 
perennial root,” and that plant may be per¬ 
fectly hardy, exotic or tender, bulbous or 
tuberous-rooted, so long as the chief functions 
exist —that- is to say, a Lilium, Alstroe- 
meria. Iris (Spanish), Phlox, Paeonia. or 
Lathyrus (perennial Pea), are all herbaceous, 
because they produce a floweriug stem each 
year from a root system of a strictly perennial 
character. From this it might Ik* gathered 
that all of the above-named would be admis¬ 
sible in a class for “herbaceous plants,” and 
this view would be correct, though we are 
bound to add that such wording would be ex¬ 
ceedingly loose and vague oF meaning. Many 
years ago the Royal Botanic Society of Lon¬ 
don arranged in their exhibition schedule a 
elass for an equal number of “hardy her¬ 
baceous plants” and “stove herbaceous 
plants,” the first word in each case constitu¬ 
ting the chief governing condition, the second 
word being employed in its widest possible 
sense. These two classes were distinctly 
good and instructive, and allowed the exhibi¬ 
tor in each case to stage choice bulbous 
plants not often seen. Thus you will see that 
the requirements of the schedule must be 
your chief study, and if the wording of the 
class is at all vague you should appeal to the 
society’s secretary for a complete explanation 
of the same.] 

Making a gravel tennis court.— A “Gar¬ 
dener” (October 5th, page 428) invites infor¬ 
mation as to the making of a sand or gravel 
tennis court. Adjoining our public gardens 
at Kingston-on-Thames, and on an area for¬ 
merly meadow, but later raised several feet 
by depositing 011 it a dense body of town 
sweepings and refuse, is a gravel court of 
about 100 feet bv 50 feet. It is enclosed by a 
high wire fence. The soil which covered the 
solid body of refuse was thrown out over the 
space now forming the court 7 inches deep. 
Into that space were placed coarse clinkers 
and rubble, 4 inches thick, and well solidi¬ 
fied. On that was placed a depth of 2 inches 
of ashes from furnaces, and still further on 
that an inch and a half thickness of fine 
gravel. That was composed of equal parts 
sticky Farnham gravel and one half of more 
sandy Coombe gravel. That was rolled with 
a heavy roller for several days in succession, 
especially when wet. until it became as now 
—as solid and firm as concrete. The admix¬ 
ture of sandy gravel with the adhesive Farn- 
ham gravel ’ prevents that licking up when 
wet which characterises the first-named 
gravel alone. It is not possible to use on 
such a court the ordinary marking machine, 
as on Grass, as the sandy particles on the 
surface lick up on to the marking wheel and 
coat it over. A brush with the lime-white 
has to be used. Still, that is a small matter. 
A court- of this description dries quickly, and 
may be played upon at any time, when it 
does not rain, or soon after rain has fallen. 
It is less hard and is much more responsive 
to the feet than is aji asphalte court.—D. 

A pretty early Starwort (Aster viminens per¬ 
fect us).— The variety uruier notice has a line habit of 
growth, and blooms very freely. Although described 
bv the specialists as belonging to the viminens type 
of the Starworts, I fail to see in this variety any 
likeness to most other varieties of the same type. 
As a matter of faet. both in the character of its 
growth and blossoms, the plant has a great re¬ 
semblance to several members of the cordifoliu* type. 
The growth of Aster viminens perfect us is graceful, 
ami just now the freely flowered sprays are hearing 
dainty little whitish-lilac blossoms of a pleasing 
kind.' The growths are somewhat slender, and when 
cut make a very pretty display. The height of the 
plant is about H feet. — (J. R. li. 

I*fcthyrus latifollus flowering late -I have 
never known this tine old Everlasting 1’ea to be so 
late in coming into flower. Mine is the white- 
flowered sort, from which I ha\e in the past invari¬ 
ably gathered blossoms quite freely from the middle 
of July onwards. 80 far this season very few spikes 
of blossoms have developed, and. I fear, unless we 
experience a spell of really warm weather, the flowers 
will be verv scarce. The plants, which now form im¬ 
mense clumps, are fully 5 feet or more through, and 
quite 9 feet high. The plants were raised from seed 
several years ago, the seedlings being transplanted 
just as they were in pots to their present flowering 
quarters—A. R. B. 
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ADENOPHORA POTANiNl. 

This is a distinct plant, not long introduced, 
and belongs to a rather numerous group of 
Campanulaceae, in which the Caucasus and 
Siberia appear to be very rich. It has a 


get a good lawn from seed that I would advise 
anyone interested to give seed a fair trial.—r 
James Groom, Gosiwrt. 

Peeonies failing.— The PironieB here have become 
diseased, owing, 1 am told, to the ravages of the 
grubs of cockchafers. Can you suggest any remedy? 
1 have been advised to use quicklime, and. on the 
other hand, have been informed that quicklime is in¬ 
jurious to Ptponies. Has any reader had any experi¬ 
ence in this matter?— W. H. Mason. 


equally well here. That, no doubt, is the 
case, but, of course, only possible when seed 
is sown under glass and plants are put out 
after all danger from frost is over. But even 
were the cultivation of Tobacco sanctioned 
in this country for manufacturing purposes 
by the Inland Revenue office, 
th ;re are few smokers who i 
would care to use it. Whatever 
may be the capacities of the eli- i 
mute to grow Tobacco, it will j 
not create a quality which will 
pay to manufacture into a smok¬ 
ing mixture. Even for ordinary 
fumigation home - grown To- i 

bacco, when dried, is compara | The ciotliras belong to the Iloatlia, and are 
t.vely worthless. But we have | )andsome flowering shrubs. The subject of 
m Nicotians affinis N. sylves- i this note was tllB h B rat 9pecie8 known Eng . 

tns, and N. Sanderae reall> i an( i f having been introduced ae far back as 
beautiful To tiaceoe, because j jyg] Notwithstanding its attractiveness and 
■ the length of time that has elapsed since its 
j introduction, it is not a common shrub in 
gardens—in fact, it is quite unusual to meet 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PEPPER BUSH (CLETHRA ALNI- 
FOLIA). 


their flowers add so much*charm 
to gardens. The old N. affinis 
see me, after all, to Ik* the most 
favoured, its pure white flowers, 
rich perfume, and medium habit 
rendering it more suitable for 
garden decoration than are 
stronger growers. The variety 
Sandera?. which gave such rich 
colour when first introduced, 
was soon demoralised by so 
many pallid, even dirty, shades. 
Had an effort been made to 
rigidly retain the rich crimson 
hue, then would it have been 
far more widely grown. 

D. 


Sowing lawn Crass seed.— 

At this peliod of the year we 


with it. In the hunt after novelties, many 
of our older plants, though very desirable, 
are neglected, much to our loss. Certainly, 
this Clethra is well worthy of a place in 
every collection of flowering shrubs. It is a 
native of the wet copses of Virginia, where it 
grows to a height of 10 feet. It makes a 
close, rounded bush, the shoots being fur¬ 
nished with dark-green, toothed, ovate leaves. 
The flowers, which are white, are very nume¬ 
rous, and crowded on erect, terminal racemes, 
which stand well up from the rich green 
foliage, and are distributed so profusely over 
the entire plants that it is almost smothered 
in bloom. The flowers are deliciously 
scented, and perfume the air for a long dis¬ 
tance. One of the greatest merits of this 


Adenophora Potanini. From a photograph in Mr. T. Smith’s 
nursery at Newry. 


somewhat fleshy root; its flower 6teras are 
‘J feet to 3 feet high, often branching, and 
sometimes the lower part remains. The 
flowers are about *[ inch across, and of a 
clear pale blue. It is not fastidious as to 
soil provided the drainage is ample, a neces¬ 
sary point in regard to these plants. 

Newry . • T. SMITH. 

TOBACCOS. 

Last spring I received from a source in¬ 
terested in promoting a Tobacco exhibition 
in London, seeds of three varieties of To¬ 
bacco grown in hot climates for smoking 
Tobacco production. Having no means of 
growing the plants, I passed the packets 
on to a Surrey gardener, who raised 
plants and grew some of each variety. I saw 
them in the summer. They differed some¬ 
what in habit, but otherwise not appreciably 
diverse from these grown for garden decora 
tion, or from the old Nicotiana virginica, 
carrying red flowers, which used to be grown 
in gardens prior to the introduction of affinis 
and others. The object of the senders of 
these Tobacco seeds evidently was to show 
that varieties such as are grown elsewhere to 
produce smoking Tobacco-leaf can be grown 


find owners of gardens, both ; shrub is that it does not bloom until almost 
large and small, inquiring where all the flowering shrubs have passed their 
good turf can be procured ; but I blossoming period, for it flowers in the month 
this is a difficult question to ; of August. It is a valuable subject for the 
answer in the majority of cases, front of a shrubbery, the bushes having a most 
for in the neighbourhood of , graceful effect when covered with leathery 
large towns the 
only turf that 
is available is 
that from men 
dtow-land that 
has come into 
possession of 
the builder, 
and who is na 
turally anxious 
to make the 
best price he 
can of the turf 
before starting 
to dig out the 
foundations. In 
nearly all cases 
this turf is full 
of all sorts of 
broad - leaved 
weeds, such as 
Plantain, Dai¬ 
sies, Dande¬ 
lion, etc. I feel certain that 
anyone can get a much 
cleaner lawn by sowing the 
best lawn Grass mixture. 

Before sowing, the soil must 
be thoroughly well prepared 
by digging or forking it over 
several times during the pre¬ 
ceding summer months, so 
that all weed seeds that are 
near the surface may have 
germinated and been de¬ 
stroyed. Then, directly the 
autumnal showers begin to 
fall, sow the seed fairly 
thick, making sure that it is 
buried out of sight, so that 
birds do not easily get at it. 

In a very short time you will 
be rewarded with a greener 
surface than is to be seen on 
old turf—in fact, those who 
have not tried it can form no 
idea of the rapidity with which really good 
new seed will come up and form a green ver 
dant sward. Of course, where expense is no 
object and good turf can be procured, nothing 
can be better; but many form so exaggerated 
an idea as to the length of time it takes to 


The Sweet i'epper Bush (Clethra alnifolia). From a photograph by 
Miss 8. M. Wallace, Ardnamona, Lough E9ke, Co. Donegal. 


spires of white blossom. It succeeds best in 
a moist, peatv soil, but will grow in any 
staple that is fairly light. In heavy, holding 
soil it exists with difficulty, what little 
growth is made in the summer being generally 
killed in the winter, while the flowers rarely 
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get beyond the bud stage, dying before ex¬ 
panding. One recommendation of this 
Clethra is that it will flower well in the 
shade. It blooms abundantly, and grows 
well in a thick plantation, where the rays of 
tho sun are much impeded by trees. In 
rather open, but shaded, spots in woods, 
great bushes, 6 feet in height, and as much 
through, with every twig terminated by a 
spike of scented flowers, make a pretty pic¬ 
ture, and perfume the air for yards around. 
In such a situation they will last in bloom a 
long time. It is readily increased from 
suckers, which are thickly produced around 
the stems of plants growing in light soil. 
These start away vigorously, and soon become 
bushy specimens, 3 feet to 4 feet in height. 
It is a useful plant for forcing in pots, bloom¬ 
ing, when so treated, three months earlier 
than when grown in the open. The variety 
tomentosa, which has the undersides of the 
leaves covered with whitish down, blooms a 
full month later than the type, and is, there¬ 
fore, a valuable companion. In America the 
Clethra is known os the White Alder or 
repper-bush. . S. W. Fitzherbert. 


VEGETABLES. 

DEEP CULTIVATION. 

To renew a worn-out garden soil demands a 
deal of forethought and knowledge on the 
part of the individual in charge. Even in 
these days of high-claro gardening it is no un¬ 
common thing to meet with gardens the soil 
of which is completely exhausted through 
being long cropped with the same thing:) and 
manured with the same material for years. 
The soil in such eases gets sour, and in time 
becomes more a hotbed of weeds and vermin 
than one in which clean, wholesome vege¬ 
tables can be grown. Such cases more fre¬ 
quently occur on thin soils than on deep land 
of a clayey nature. 

To deal effectively with such cases as are 
indicated, no half measures must be adopted. 
Now is the time to have all unoccupied 
ground turned up to get the winter’s frost and 
air, to sweeten and pulverise it preparatory 
to spring seeding. To improve a poor soil, 
thoroughly, something more than the ordinary 
orthodox system of trenching is necessary; 
every trench ought to be 2 feet wide, and 
turned clean over to the depth of 2 feet, if 
there be surface soil to do that with, being 
careful to put the surface, with all its weeds 
and vermin, into the bottom on the top of the 
subsoil, which should be broken up at least 
a foot deep, and any big stones that may be 
in it taken out. The more vegetable matter 
that can be turned into the bottom of the 
trenches the better, and tin; surface should 
have a good dressing of lime. If such a 
course were, year after year, followed until 
the whole garden was gone over, a poor, 
worn-out soil would soon be productive of 
good results, and in all likelihood it would 
take four or more years before the whole 
( uuId be gone over, according to the size of 
the garden. One particular point in trench¬ 
ing should always be borne in mind—viz., the 
more vegetable refuse that can be put into the 
bottom of the trenches the lx-tter, as it acts 
beneficially in many ways, supplying food for 
the roots in a dry season, and also keeping 
them from going into the cold subsoil. It 
was my lot many years ago to take charge of 
a garden, the deep cultivation of which had 
been so neglected that it would scarcely grow 
anything satisfactorily. It was impossible to 
expect much from the mode of cultivation 
that had been adopted—that of digging into 
the surface rank manure, that kept the free, 
light soil so open, that whenever the dry 
weather set in in June, there was an end to 
the appearance of good crops. Deep cultiva¬ 
tion was adopted in the manner (dated, and 
the result was that vegetables were both abun¬ 
dant nnd wholesome. H. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Manuring a garden. My garden sail is very 
I'-'lit and sandy. What chemical manures will he suit- 
iMt- for it (no vegetables grown, hut Roses, other 
llo.w is, and A|»|>li.-treesty I runnot obtain either 
row or pig manure, and the stable manure hardly 
seems rich enough, arid is full of insects. I shall be 
inin-h obliged, if you will tell me what to use in the 
way of chemical manure, ami the quantity to apply 
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pur square yard? Is it advisable to apply the manure 
in the early spring rather than in the uiituuiu, as 
the soil is ao very sandy; and should it be laid oil the 
surface or dug in?— C. V. 

[If the various plots comprising the garden 
have not hitherto been double dug, we ad¬ 
vise that it be done at your earliest conveni¬ 
ence, _ when an opportunity will be afforded 
for giving the soil a good dressing of basic 
slag, to form the foundation or base, and co¬ 
operate, as it were, with the other chemicals 
which should be applied hereafter. The basic 
slag should be as intimately mixed as possible 
witn both the top and bottom spits, and you 
may, if the soil is in poor condition, use it at 
the rate of I lb. per square yard to both 
layers of soil, and if the bottom spit should 
be inferior in quality to the top, loosen it up 
and leave it there. The plot of ground occu¬ 
pied by Apples w'ould, of course, ne exempted 
from this course of treatment, and the Rose 
quarter also, if this was prepared purposely 
for them. If not, lift the Roses and treat the 
soil in a similar manner. If treated and 
manured with basic slag as advised, this 
would prove an excellent soil preparation for 
herbaceous plants and annuals, as well as 
for Roses, only in this latter case it would 
pay you to add something in the nature of 
marl, road-sidings, turf-parings, or any¬ 
thing of that description to make it more 
holding and rententive of moisture. If the 
soil does not stand in need of being double 
dug, then apply the slag to the top spit only 
at the rate of 8 oz. per square yard, as early 
as you can, and dig it in. Then, in either 
case, or as soon as the digging is completed, 
apply kainit to the surface, 3 oz. per square 
yard, and lightly fork it in. The basic slag 
and kainit may be mixed together and strewn 
on the surface of the soil in the above named 
quantities to as far as the branches extend 
under the Apple-trees at once, and either 
rake or fork these chemicals in. Nothing 
further need then be done until February, 
when the plots intended for flow'er cultiva¬ 
tion and the Rose quarters should receive a 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia and bone- 
meal, using 1 oz. of the former and 2 oz. of 
the latter per square yard. Superphosphate 
may be substituted for bone meal, if the 
latter cannot be obtained of good quality. 
For the Apple quarter you can take l lb. 
nitrate of soda, 2 lb. dried blood, and 4 lb. of 
bone-meal or superphosphate ; mix all inti¬ 
mately together, and apply at the rate of 
2 oz. |>er square yard early in February. For 
subsequent- dressings give just half of this 
quantity, n good time being after the fruit is 
set, and again when about half-grown. An¬ 
other good fruit manure may be made of 1^ lb. 
muriate of potash, 1 \ lb. of superphosphate, 
and 2 lb. of bone-meal. This should he applied 
in the same proportion and at the same 
periods as the last-mentioned mixture. If 
the soil is very poor, the nitrate of soda, 
superphosphate, and bone-meal mixture may 
be used for the flower-plots, but as the dried 
blood has a tendency to promote much leaf 
growth, one dressing—and that in February 
— would suffice, falling back on sulphate of 
ammonia and superphosphate should further 
stimulants be needed, using just Tialf the 
above-mentioned quantities for the same area 
of ground. If you purchase chemicals of 
good quality and apply them as advised, you 
will be enabled to manure your garden 
cheaply and, at the same time, effectively.] 

Hoeing. —What a grand September for 
clearing the ground of weeds! Between 
many of the crops the weeds had got so large 
that- I was compelled to rake them up. We 
shall still keep the flat hoe moving, as some 
seedlings are on re to appear, and it is well 
to keep the ground well stirred among late 
summer-sown crops, as Turnips. Carrots, 
and Spinach. Hoeing is a tedious job during 
showery weather, as weeds so quickly take 
root again, and to do much with the rake, 
far more soil is collected than weeds when it 
is so pastv.—J. M. B. 

Vegetable Marrow preserve - If " Improver," 
who sent a recipe for making Vegetable Marrow- 
preserve a short time ago to Gardkmm., would kindly 
say how much salt to put. in the water in which the 
Marrow is to remain for one night I should he very 
grateful; and if any reader happens to know the 
recipe for making a kind of sweetmeat called pata 
inithdee, wha-li is made from a kind of Marrow crys¬ 
tallised. it would he very thankfully received.' It is 
made iri India, and would he a v«iy whoh oinc sweet 
for children.—M ahkow. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Still further reduce 
climbers, as we want all the light possible 
now\ Ventilate freely in mild, calm weather. 
Fire-heat will not be required till the night 
temperature falls below 50 degs. Do the 
watering early in the day. Very few plants 
will require water every day, but each plant 
should be examined, and there is no better 
test than to tap the side of the pot and 
notice the sound. As far as possible, do the 
watering on fine mornings, when the lights 
can be opened to let out the damp, and if 
we have dull weather, do not throw' water 
about the house, as damp soon destroys 
flowers. If there are many Chrysanthemums 
in the house, leave a little air on all night, 
unless there is frost in the air. Weak 
liquid-manure may be given to all plants 
which have filled their pots with roots. If 
there are any insects in the house, vaporise 
on a calm evening, after shutting up the 
house close; but, as nicotine is poisonous, no 
one should enter the house for some hours 
afterwards, and if the conservatory is at¬ 
tached to the house, all communication there¬ 
with should be effectually stopped. We have 
generally found that if all plants are vapor¬ 
ised before taking them to the conservatory, 
there is not much difficulty w T ith them, as 
Roses or other permanent plants can be 
syringed with a solution of Quassia. Scarlet 
Salvias will odd brightness now, and a few 
good specimens of Vallota will be useful, as 
such colours are not found in Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Arum Lilie3 should now be under 
cover, and, if the pots are full of roots, may 
be helped with liquid-manure. Roses in pots 
w hich have ripened their growth may now be 
pruned, and be left outside for the'present. 
Fuchsias and Begonias which have done 
flowering may stand outside for a time to 
ripen growth. Hydrangeas will do outside 
for a time, as the growth must be well 
ripened to flow'er freely; but, as the pots are 
full of roots, water must be given as required. 
Lilacs and other shrubs prepared for forcing 
should remain plunged outside for the pre¬ 
sent. Freesias that were potted early are 
now in full growth, and may be placed in a 
light position in a cool greenhouse. Pot up 
white and other Pinks for forcing. Only 
r young plants, specially grow'n for the work, 
are suitable. 

The forcing-house.— There is nothing 
urgent in this house yet, and it is now prob¬ 
ably filled with young, winter-flowering, 
stove, soft-wooded plants. The great thing 
just now is to be in possession of a good 
supply of well-ripened plants suitable for 
forcing. Among the useful things are 
Spiraeas. These will soon lie potted up, but 
they will not force until the roots are active. 
The usual course is to place them at first in 
a cool house, and when some progress ban 
been made, push them on. A good deal is 
done with these now in the retarding cham¬ 
ber, and when taken out at any time, they 
will soon break into growth. The same 
course is taken with deciduous Azaleas of the 
Japanese and pontieum sections. With us 
English grown plants have flowered much 
better than the imported plants, which, 
through lack of preparation, often drop their 
buds. Where white flowers are much in 
request, Tree-Carnations, Bouvardias, and 
white Azaleas that were forced last year will 
soon he in bloom. We have Azaleas Fielder’s 
White and Deutsche Perle now in flower; 
double white Pelargoniums are also flowering 
freely; but such things want a little w’armtn 
now/ Camellias which made their growth 
early, and have been ripened outside, are 
also'bursting into bloom. These, of course, 
cannot, be forced, but the work was done in 
the spring. 

Early Peaches.— Those trees which have 
been forced in previous years are now ready 
for pruning. I need hardly say there must 
be no overcrowding of the young wood. The 
trees should be taken from*the trellis, and 
after the pruning is done, be washed with a 
solution of Gishurst compound, and re¬ 
trained, beginning at the bottom, and so ar¬ 
ranging the branches that the trellis is com¬ 
pletely covered. Everybody knows that in 
pruning Peaches, every shoot that it is neces¬ 
sary to shorten should be cut to a wood bud 
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to ensure a leader for next season’s growth, 
as, without a leader, the fruits will not’ swell. 
Peaches (this also includes Nectarines) often 
produce buds in triplets, the wood-bud occu¬ 
pying a central position, and it is always safe 
to leave these as terminals after the 
branches are trained, and the ties must leave 
room for growth. Examine the borders, and 
moisten tne dry spots, if any, with liquid- 
manure. Remove all dry, exhausted soil from 
the surface of inside borders, and replace 
with good loam, mixed with a little old plas¬ 
ter and bone-meal. Basic slag is also useful, 
3 ozs. or 4 ozs. to the square yard. Every 
bit of wall surface should be washed over 
with a mixture of lime and sulphur after all 
the necessary preparatory work is done. 
Leave the house open night and day till the 
time comes for starting the trees. 

Late Crapes. —The bunches should be 
looked over daily, and all the decaying ber¬ 
ries cut out. There is always some waste, 
especially in damp weather, and too much 
fire-heat will cause premature shrivelling. 
Do not leave any dead leaves lying about, as 
they attract moisture, and, above all things, 
do not make any dust, as even walking on a 
border, if the latter is dry, and not, as it 
should be, covered with litter, will cause 
dust to ascend and settle on the berries. 
Leave a little air on all night, unless it rains. 
Keep fires down, as Grapes keep beet in a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. There, 
should be no plants in the house to require 
watering. If the house must be filled with 
plants, cut the Grapes as soon as ripe, and 
bottle them in the Grape-room. They will 
keep better under such conditions. 

Outdoor garden. —The usual routine work 
is taking up a good deal of time now. There 
are beds to clear, and bulbs, Pansies, Violas, 
Wallflowers, and other things to plant. Most 
of these things do best in rather firm soil, so, 
after digging beds over, if the soil is dry 
enough, tread the surface before planting. 
The autumn is the time for making altera¬ 
tions, forming new beds for Rcoes or new bor¬ 
der® for herbaceous plants, to permit of seve¬ 
ral methods of grouping to harmonise or for 
contrast. There may he borders in whief 
white or blue colours predominate. If we 
have the same flowers, we do not want them 
always arranged in the same way, and do not 
mix delicate things with those which are 
very robust, as the strong-growing things will 
©mother the weaklings. We see this very 
often in the rock-garden, when the things 
have been planted hastily, without considera¬ 
tion. Continue the removal of evergreen 
trees and shrubs. Everything works cleanly 
now, and, a® the bright sun has warmed the 
earth, roots will soon get established. Water 
everything which is moved now as soon as 
planted. 

Fruit gardOVl. —Three weeks of bright, 
sunny weather have had a beneficial effect 
upon the fruit, especially the late Apples 
and Pears. No time should be lost now in 
placing the grease-bands round the trees. 
They may not capture all the insects, but 
many will be destroyed, and when the leaves 
arc down and the pruning done, use the 
alkali wrash, or dress the trees with some 
other insecticide. Even lime thrown over the 
trees, when damp, with a shovel will be bene¬ 
ficial. Some of the Apple-trees have a rusty 
appearance, and the leaves have fallen pre¬ 
maturely. Ribston and Quarrenden seem 
affected in this way. Root-pruning may be 
done now, any old trees grubbed, and others 
that are not profitable may be made so by re¬ 
grafting. Everybody with a fruit garden or 
orchard should take stock of the trees now, 
and make arrangements for carrying out im¬ 
provements. The trees which have done the 
best this season are those which have been 
from ten years to twenty years planted. 
Older trees are, in many instances, in a bad 
way. All young trees are making too much 
wood, and want a check at the roots. Many 
old trees have borne heavy crops, but the 
fruits are small and valueless. Probably a 
heavy top-dressing of manure would help 
them during the autumn, or any spare liquid 
manure will be useful. 

Vegetable garden. —Look closely after 
Cauliflowers turning in. If the hearts are 
frozen, they will be useless. A leaf or two 
broken over the hearts will suffice for the 


present, but before severe frost comes the 
forward plant® should be lifted, with balls 
of soil, and planted close together in a deep 
pit or in a trench, where protection can be 
given if required. It will soon be time to 
think about lifting and storing the root- 
crops, such as Carrots and Beet. Parsnips 
keep best in the ground. The best place to 
keep Onions is a well ventilated shed with a 
north aspect, where the air can circulate 
among them always. In lifting Beet, be care¬ 
ful not to injure the roots, or in cooking, the 
sap will exude, and the gardener will find 
himself in hot water with the cook. These 
who have had much trouble with insect pests 
in the soil will find plenty of remedies which 
arc now prepared by the horticultural che¬ 
mist, and many of them possess some mano¬ 
rial value, especially in potash, as well as 
bring insect destroyers. They are in the form 
of powder, and can be obtained either in six¬ 
penny tins or in bulk. I have had several 
samples from as many different makers, and 
I think there is a future before them. For 
obvious reasons, I cannot give a free adver¬ 
tisement to any maker. So far as my expe¬ 
rience goes, all I have used are useful. Those 
who are troubled with worms on the tennis- 
lawn will find these preparations useful. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COKING WEEK'S WOBK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

October 21st. —Carrots and Beet arc being 
lifted and stored in dry sand. Care is taken 
not to bruise Beetroots; the foliage is twisted 
off, not cut off with a knife. We find beds of 
Lettuce and Endive, if tied up when dry, and 
the spaces between the plants filled with 
dry leaves, and afterwards thatched with 
straw, will keep in good condition for a long 
time.’ Of course, other supplies arc in 
frames. 

October 22nd. —The usual routine work of 
clearing flower-beds, and filling up with bulbs, 
Pansies, Wallflowers, and other spring- 
flowering plants is being pushed on, whilst the 
leather is suitable. There is always work to 
be done among the Roses. A lot is propa¬ 
gated at home, and a few' new varieties are 
bought in, and provision in the way of new 
positions has to be found for them ; and these 
matters are being thought out and arranged 
now. I like a deep root-run for Roses. 

October 23rd. —As soon as the houses are 
filled up and arranged for the autumn, we 
shall go through all plant-houses with the 
vaporiser, as, by-and-bye, when more fire-heat 
is used, insects will breed at a rapid rate, 
and much harm will be done, which a small 
expense now' in nicotine may obviate. Made 
up another Mushroom-bed in house. Outside 
beds are bearing freely, and have been mois¬ 
tened with liquid-manure. 

October 21fth. —Shifting Cinerarias into 
6-inch pots, also Grevilleas and Aralias into 
5-inch, and transplanting seedling Ferns from 
store-pots into boxes. Looked over vineries 
to remove decayed berries. A little fire-heat 
is used now in late vineries, but no plants in 
pots will be placed there till the Grapes are 
cut. Remainder of Grapes in early house 
has been cut, with 6 inches of,wood, and 
placed in bottles of water, and stood on 
Grape-rack in cool room. 

October. 25th. —Took up Cauliflowers with 
balls ; removed a few of the bottom leaves, 
and planted in turf pit. One bed of Broccoli 
has been laid down, with heads to the north 
to check grow th. Made a new' plantation of 
Raspberries and Loganberries. We are ex¬ 
tending plantations of the latter. Gathering 
Apples and Pears, and storing in fruit-room. 
Windows are left open night and day for a 
time, to allow moisture given off by fruit to 
escape. . 

October 2(>th. —Potted up Lilacs, Rhododen¬ 
drons, and Spirccas for forcing. They will 
be kept in cold pit for the present. Lifted a 
bed of Roses, trenched and manured the 
ground ready for replanting later. The 
ground had become hard from so ipuch tread¬ 
ing when cutting flowern in w r et weather, and 
the mildew had become troublesome. We 
find this treatment brings the plants round 
again. A little good loam is placed round 
the roots in replanting. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardenino, 17, Fumival-street, Ilolbom , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming’ fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
namuvf fruit should bear in mind that several sjwcimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
sjwcimens of each kind shcttld be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pruning Lupins (R. Dent and C. M. IF.).-We 
assume that you are referring to Tree-Lupins (Lupinus 
arboreus). If so, they may be pruned in the spring, 
but this must be carefully done or the plants will 
assume a stiff appearance and spoil the natural 
grace of the plant. 

Early-flowering Gladioli (Cemetery).—Yon c*p 
plant tne early forms of Gladiolus you mention from 
October to January. When planting late, soak the 
bulbs in water a few hours before putting into the 
ground. When severe frost threatens cover with some 
long litter or other light material, removing this in 
March. W'e have found that mulching with well de¬ 
cayed manure and watering freely during the summer 
are of great advantage in the culture of these early- 
blooming Gladioli. 

Eighteen best exhibition Roses (R. D.).-The 
following would be a very excellent selection for ex¬ 
hibition, taking the first six for growing in standard 
form: Bessie 'Brown, Florence Pemberton, Her 
Majesty, Mrs. F’. Mawlcy, White Maman Cochct. 
Medea, Mildred Grant, F’rau Karl Drusc.hki, Mr;.. 
John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Dean Hole, A. K. Wil¬ 
liams, Victor Hugo, Marquise Litta, Charles 
Lefebvre, Lady Ashtown, Hugh Dickson, and Mine. 
Jules Gravereaux. 

Rose Xarechal Niel flowering summer and 
autumn ((’. Gray). —This grand old Rose will blos¬ 
som continuously if it is not. allowed to grow too 
vigorously, especially when upon a standard. If the 
aim be to obtain plenty of short lateral growths, by 
lifting the trees now and then to check their vigour, 
there is rarely any difficulty in obtaining plenty of 
blossom. We do not think your tree possesses any 
special merit. The colour is a rich golden-yellow, as 
it should be, and you are favoured by being located 
in Essex, a county peculiarly favourable to the 
Rose. 

Camellias in the open air in'Ireland (Petro- 
nius).— Yes; Camellias ought to be hardy with you, 
and should do well. You must get well-established 
plants in pots if you intend trying them in the open 
air, and put them out iu June. You will find an 
article dealing with “The Camellia Outdoors” in 
our issue of March 17th, 1906, p. 32. A copy can be 
had from the publisher, post free, for l£d. The berries 
of the Thorn should be gathered when ripe, and 
stored in sand a year previous to sowing, and then 
sown 1 inch deep in November in the open garden, 
transplanting the following October. 

Cineraria leaves, insects on (C. Food).—Your 
Cineraria leaves have been attacked by the Mar¬ 
guerite Daisy-fly, which burrows into the leaves of 
these Daisies, Cinerarias, and other composite plants, 
and feeds on the inner surface. When many leaves 
are attacked in this way the plants arc not only 
rendered unsightly, but they also suffer in health. 
The best way of destroying this pest is to cut off the 
infested leaves and burn them, or, if the attack has 
only just commenced, to pinch the* leaves where the 
grubs arc. Syringing with an insecticide avails little, 
as this would not reach the grubs, but if done at the 
right time it might probably prevent the flies laying 
their eggs. 

Lantanas in Cumberland (La Rose). —Lantanas 
should do very well for planting out in Cumberland. 
They are best propagated in the spring from cuttings 
of the young growing shoots in the same- way as 
Fuchsias—indeed, Lantanas conform altogether to 
much the same treatment as Fuchsias, except that 
they should not be kept quite so dry during the 
winter months. Plants propagated from cuttings 
next spring will be very small to be put out the same 
year. You cannot propagate by means of cuttings 
now, as suitable cuttings cannot be obtained at this 
season. Lantana seed is now offered by the better 
class dealers, and if it is sown in February in a 
gentle heat, and the young plants are crown on with¬ 
out a check, they will be large enough for planting 
out the same year. 

Plants for cold-house (A’. B.h —Were wc in your 
position we would purchase Auriculas. Polyanthuses, 
Snowdrops. Crocuses. Seillas, early bulbous Irises, 
and a small collection of alpines, with Narcissi and 
Rueh things for flowering in pots in your cold green¬ 
house. The interest in such plants is never-ending, 
and the outlay very small. Indeed, a good assortment, 
of useful subjects could be purchased for a Bum much 
less than the heating of such a place would cost. 
In the winter you might have such things a« the 
Winter Heliotrope (Tussilggo fragrans), the Christmas 
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Rose, autumn and winter-flowering Crocuses, Iris sty- 
losa. I. alata, etc. You might, at the same time, 
brighten the place with well-fruited examples of 
Rkimmias, Aucuba vcra, etc., whose bright-scarlet 
berries are ever a feature. A little later, the Winter 
Aconite and many of the bulbous Irises may be had 
in bloom, together with a host of early Saxifrages, 
early Cyclamens, and the like. To follow these you 
could indulge in the plants above named, all of 
which are so absolutely hardy that there need be no 
fear concerning them. A little later we hope to pub¬ 
lish some notes on this subject. 

Herbaceous border (A'. B.).—The following are 
all good and useful subjects for the border, but you 
have not stated its probable width, and this is im¬ 
portant. We are assuming, however, that you desire 
useful and free-growing things, and such as are valu¬ 
able for « utting, etc. Of such you may select Trol- 
lius, Gaillardias, Coreopsis grandiflora. Aster Amel- 
lus, A. acris, A. densus, A. la-vigatus, A. eordi- 
folius, A. Arcturus, Iris germanica in variety, such as 
pallida. Queen of May, Dr. Bernice, Princess of 
Wales, aurea, Mrs. Chas. Darwin, etc. You might 
also select half-a-dozen single and double-flowered 
Pyrethrums, a similar number of Delphiniums, and a 
like number of herbaceous Phloxes. In the oriental 
Poppies, Campanulas. Achillea, Anemone japonic a, 
Heleniums, Helianthus, and the like, you will obtain 
many useful things, while Lilies, Daffodils, and 
Spanish Irises would afford beautiful flowers for a 
long period. The hybrid Columbines, too, are very 
charming. You should get a copy of " The English 
Flower Garden,” which deals with hardy plants. We 
think such Roses as Mrs. Grant, Grace Darling. Mrs. 
J. Laing. La France. Souv. de la Malmaison. General 
Jacqueminot, Alfred Colomb, Captain Christy, White 
Pet, Liberty, Celine Forestier, etc., would suit you. 

TREE 8 AND SHRUBS. 

The Itoquat (Eriobofrya japonica) (Ealing ).—You 
should plant it. out against a warm wall in a sheltered 
position. The largo, evergreen leaves are very hand¬ 
some. In warm district* it flowers, the blossoms 
being white, but it does not fruit in the open air in 
England. 

FRUIT. 

Gooseberries, propagating (Cheriof).-Thc best 
time to take cuttings of Gooseberries is during this 
month and into November. As soon as'the leaves 
have fallen, well-ripened shoots may be selected, 
about a foot in length, removing all the eyes at the 
bottom of the shoot, say, to half its length. They 
can then be planted Hrinl.v in a border 6 f rather sandy 
soil. By next autumn they will be line strong plants, 
and can be moved to their permanent quarters. All 
depends on the soil as to the value of any artifleial 
manure. 

Pear for name (V. S. C.). Your Pear is Autumn 
Bergamot. Ordinarily it is a fairly nice eating Pear, 
ripe end of September on stiff soils, and a heavy 
cropper as a rule. The fruits, however, seldom keep, 
and find their way when plentiful to costers’ barrows. 
The cause or sleepiness in Pears no one yet has been 
able to determine, beyond that it is some kind of 
fungus. But how it gets into the fruits is a mystery. 
Many of our finest Pears suffer from it, as yours do. 
They look externally perfect, but within are soft and 
rotten. If your fruits are the same each year, better 
have the tree hard beheaded in the spring, and graft 
the stems with some good variety. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manuring and cropping a large garden 

(C. C. C.).—The quantity of manure required to dress 
an acre or so of ground depends on its present con¬ 
dition. Your ground seems to be poor and to need a 
heavy dressing of manure, certainly not less than 
40 tons or loads. That may cost you £ 10 . All de¬ 
pends on the local charges, cost of cartage, and the 
quality of the manure. No doubt heavy cow-manure 
would' be better for you than long, fresh stable- 
manure. but good, short, half-decayed stable manure 
is, on the whole, the best. Even with that you would 
do well to add, at the rate of 6 ewt. to 8 cwt. per 
acre, a mixture of three-fourths bone-flour and kainit, 
the other fourth being sulphate of ammonia, all well 
crushed and mixed. Get the animal manure dressing 
in duringOctober or November, then strew the artificial 
manures over, and fork in early in February. What 
supply of vegetable* you should obtain is out of our 
power to state; all depends on the productive quality 
of the soil, and the culture shown in cropping, and 
care. But your estimate of a supply for 100 persons 
is too high. We cannot recommend seedsmen. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Making a tank (R. H. Bailey).—Set the bricks 
w ith ordinary mortar mixed with a small quantity of 
Portland cement, and then plaster the whole of the 
inside with cement and fine-washed sand in equal 
parts to the thickness of a half or three-quarters of 
an inch. The bottom, too, must be well made of 
gravel arid cement, and this also must be plastered 
over in the same way as the sides. If you have a 
stiff clay soil the making of a tank for Water Lilies 
is a very simple matter, as nothing can surpass a 
well puddled clay for the purpose. 


SHORT REFLIES. 


Stvarling .—See the reply to “ Seakale, Somerset," 
in our issue of December 22 nd, 1906, p. 596. The advice 

there given should be followed by you.- Rosario.— 

The strongest growing, self-clinging Ampelopsis is A. 
Veitehi. Any horticultural sundriesman or iron¬ 
monger can get you the watering-can you inquire 

about- Kilelton .—You will find a small slug is the 

cause of the trouble. We have had the same thing 

happen.- Cotswold.—So; you must use gas-lime. 

Procure it and apply it at the earliest opportunity 

to any vacant ground you may have.-T. F. Curtis. 

— Apply to any horticultural sundriesman.- E. N.— 

Without seeing the trees it is difficult to advise. Ask 


some practical man in your neighbourhood to look at 
them. From what you say we should think the best 
way would be to grub them up and plant healthy 

young trees.- S. G. — Certainly such Roses are well 

fitted for arches, pergolas, etc.-H\ B.~See reply 

to *• W. B ," as to the difference between a Pansy 
and a Viola, in our issue of April 28th, 1906. A copy 
of the above can be had from the publisher, post free, 
for ]Jd.__ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUSTS. 


Names of plants -J. .V.-Agathaea coelestis; 2, 
Helianthus Miss Mellish ; 3, Scdum Ewersi: 4, Sedum 

Aizoon.- J. A. Bevis.— The Purple Ragwort (Senecio 

elegant, an annual.- Glasbury. — W'c cannot under¬ 
take to name florist flowers.- Colchester.—), Phy- 

gelius eapensis; 2, Next week.- A. F. G.— Escallonia 

Philippiana.-/»'. S. Warrington — Please send fresh 

specimens, nilmbering each.- Robt. Greening.— Corn 

Marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum).- G. G.— Yes, 

the specimen you send is Campanula isophylla alba. 
The plant is evidently starved, judging from the 

specimen you send us.- S. W. G.— Oncidium incur- 

vum.-/. Arkle.- 1. The Tutsan (Hypericum Andro- 

sanium; 2, Arbutus Unedo: 3, Sol Id a go Virgaurea; 4, 

Geranium pyrenaicum.- Marian Silva.— The weed 

you send is the Maish Pennywort (Hydroeotyle vul¬ 
garis), a plant found in marshes, bogs, etc., plainly 
showing that your lawn is too wet and is in want of 
draining. Until this is done you cannot clear out this 

weed.- Medoc.— Li bon i a floribunda.- C. H. Master. 

—Yellow flower, Achillea Eupatorium (syn. A. flli- 
pcndula); purple flower, Aster sp.; Running plant. 
Ground Ivy (Nepeta Glechoma). When sending flowers 
for name, kindly number each specimen.- Carolus.— 

I . Oxalis cornieulata rubra: 2. Oxalis corniculata.- 

J. I). 0. We cannot undertake to name florist flowers. 

- Hebridean. — ), Cimicifuga simplex; 2, Polygonum 

sphierostachyum. 

Names of fruit— B’ Stocker.— Apples: 1, Not 
recognised : 2, Bismarck; 3, Fearn's Pippin ; 4, Golden 
Spire.— B. Cozens Hardy.— Specimens insufficient ; 

lease send when ripe.- F. C. Constable. —Whorle 

ippin.- V. E. R.— Peach Barrington. When sending 

Peaches for name it is always advisable to send a 

small shoot as well.- T. M.— Pears: 1. Fondante 

d’Automne: 2, Probably Comte de Flandre, not suffi¬ 
ciently ripe to give a definite -opinion. 

Catalogues received.— F. C. Heinemann, Erfurt. 

— List of Novelties. -Vincent Lebrcton it la Pyra- 

mide-Trelaze. Maine et Loire, France.— General Cata¬ 
logue of Plants. 


National Sweet Pea Society — We arc asked to 
state that the National Sweet Pea Society's London 
show will bo held in Friday, July 24th, 1908, at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall. 


Asphalte tennis court. — I have an asphalte 
tennis-court, which has been repaired in various 
places with concrete. It presents a very ugly ap¬ 
pearance, being dotted all over with grey blotches 
where the repairing has been done. Can you tell me 
is there any dressing that would give it a uniform 
black appearance and keep fairly permanent, resisting 
the action of rain, etc.? As it is in a position by the 
sea, most difficult of access, it would be extremely 
expensive and troublesome to remake it.—INQI'IRER. 

Two late Peaches —In the Issue of October 3th. 
p. 416, there are several notes on Peach Barrington. 
As this comes into use with me during early Septem¬ 
ber. I Will mention two varieties that come in later 
and which do well with me. One of these is Alex¬ 
andra Noblesse, which grows freely, sets freely, and 
the fruit is of a fair size. It eomes into use about 
September 20th, and as the weather grows colder it 
keeps ripening slowly, and covers a much longer 
period than most other varieties. The second variety 
is Princess of Wales, which never fails to produce a 
fair crop of good-sized fruit. 1 liave a tree on a wall, 
covering a space of 14 feet by 9 feet. This is carry¬ 
ing (at the time of writing) 190 well finished fruits, 
which. I need hardly say, will be highly prized at the 
dinner-table during the closing days of October.— 
Thom vs Fleming, The Aske, Bray, Co. Wieklotr. 


BEES’ GARDEN BOOTS 

will make your 21/- walking boots 
last 3 times as long. 

This is a special make of wooden soled boots, comfortably 
lined with thick felt, and fastening with 2 buckles, calculated 
to keep the feet dry and warm in the wettest and coldest 
weather. 

Ordinary boot* are ruined for ever by a single day’B work in 
the garden after rain. These wooden soled boots will save 
twenty times their cost. 

Can be supplied in any of the following ordinary boot sizes: 
3 s. 4 s, 5 s, 6's, 7 s, 8 s, 9's, 10 s, ll ’s, 12's. 

All one price, 4s: per pair. 
Carriage 6d. extra. 


Our Rose and Shrub List and 
October Bulb List will be ready 
in a day or two. 


Bees, Ltd,, 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 



W orld=reno wned 
CHAMPION 


ROSES 


Direct from the Original Firm, 
Established 1765. 



THE FINEST STOCK OF ROSES 
IN THE KINGDOM. 


Full Drsi riptiir CatnUryne free on appHention, 

BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS, 

The Old Rose Gardens, 

COLCHESTER. 


Gardening Study. 

Next year you w-ant to do better than 
eter before to increase your varieties, 
to decrease your expenses, improve your 
plan's, cultivate new flowers and fruit. 

To do this successfully get the uj-to-date 

THOMPSON’S 

Gardeners' Assistant, 

which has been the recognised Standard 
Work for 50 years, now thoroughly 
revised, brought up to date, and edited 
by Mr. William Watson, FRIES., 

Curator of Kew Gardens, and study it 
during the winter months. 

No! it is not too expensive for you. 

It is sent immediately, carriage paid, on 
receipt of 4s., and you jiay the rest of its 
cost (48s. net) by similar small sums, 
sent monthly. 

Write us for Illustrated Prospectus, 
or send 4s. and get the books by return. 

THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO., 

36, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


WONDERFUL COLLECTION for ROCKERY. 
3s. 6d., FREE. —Aubrietia Leichtlini, Gypsophila repens, 
Dianthus deltoides, Veronica rupestris, Tunica Saxifraga, 
Phlox frondosa, Helianthemum, Linum perenne, Saxifraga 
muscoides. rubra. Campanula garganiea. Lychnis alpina, 
Silone odontnpetala. I,Ufa of double Primroses. Rock and 
Perennial Plant* HOPKINS. F.R.H.S., Hillsido. 
Barm In ft. Maidstone. 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES. 

The yield of Potatoes in this district must be 
considerably below the average. Disease ap¬ 
peared just when the tubers were swelling 
freely, and, from what I hear, a large per¬ 
centage of the crop has decayed. Many years 
ago, when the York Regent was the main- 
crop variety, we had a series of had seasons, 
and the fact that this Potato took disease 
badly made matters worse. In England we 
were threatened with a Potato famine, and, 
had it not been for the Scotch growers, Pota¬ 
toes that winter would, undoubtedly, have 
been five or six shillings per bushel. It was 
the Scotch Champion, a variety apparently 
quite unknown to growers in the home coun¬ 
ties, that saved the situation. This Potato, 
which has not a taking appearance, found 
favour in the country of its origin on account 
of its cropping powers, robust nature, and 
immunity from disease during a series of wet 
years, which played havoc with Potato crops 
generally. Evidently this variety had been 
largely grown for some years on the other side 
of the border, for all through the winter the 
London markets were abundantly supplied 
with sound samples, which were retailed at 
12s. per sack. In those days cutting off the 
haulm found favour with some, and, if done in 
time, the crop, such as it was, escaped 
disease. I remember saving my crop several 
years in succession when disease came in a 
violent form, and mv neighbours had few 
sound tubers left. The advent of Magnum 
Bonum put an end to the necessity for en¬ 
deavouring to save crops in this manner, for 
although disease might attack the leaf, the 
stems were so little affected that even in a 
year which favoured the spread of this de¬ 
structive fungus not more' than 1 per cent, of 
the tubers would be affected. This Potato, 
from which our reliable late varieties are 
descended, originated in a curious way. A 
person who happened to be in a bad state of 
health happened to note a pod of seed on a 
plant of Late Rose, and thought he would 
amuse himself by raising some seedling Pota¬ 
toes. He did so, and he planted them out in 
his little garden. The summer was wet, and 
disease appeared in a virulent form. All the 
seedlings but one were destroyed, and this 
one stood out boldly, fresh and fair, among 
them, the tubers, when lifted, showing no 
signs of disease. One of our leading trade 
growers was communicated with, the stock 
came into his hands, and Magnum Bonum was 
cultivated to the exclusion of all other late 
varieties. It seems strange that this Potato, 
after being the mainstay of growers for a good 
many years, should have collapsed so sud¬ 
denly. I grew some of the finest crops I ever 
saw for some years, but during the last two 
or three seasons the returns tvere so poor 
that I was obliged to discard it. Probably, 
change of seed might have restored the lost 
vitality, blit at that time the importance of 
changing the stock either annually or bienni- 
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ally, was not generally realised. What this 
has done may be seen in the case of Early 
Rose, which, within the last half decade, has 
not only recovered lest popularity, but is now 
regarded as the most valuable early Potato 
in cultivation, especially by those who grow 
more or less largely for profit. Under the 
best conditions it can be relied on to yield 
heavy crops, and if the grower should be 
spared a visitation from those periods of in¬ 
clement weather that too often characterise 
the month of May, he will have something to 
send to market in the early summer months. 
Some growers in this district obtain their 
seed from the Lincolnshire Fen lands, but a 
good many are of opinion that it is not far 
enough away to get the full benefit of the 
change. These obtain their stock from 
France, and although it comes from such a 
distance, it costs no more than if obtained 
from some distant part in England. It is 
claimed for what is now called the French 
Rose, that it goes away more freely and 
matures earlier than is the case with home¬ 
grown seed. This may be due to the fact 
that it is grown more in accordance with the 
conditions that prevail in the land of its 
birth, the tubers ripen earlier, and take on 
greater substance. 

With respect to late kinds, the reverse is 
the case, growers in the south of England 
finding it infinitely more profitable to get 
seed from Scotland. Some change the whole 
of their stock annually, others partially or 
biennially. I am told that in tb£ second 
year the haulm is considerably shorter, but 
the yield is generally good, though not quite 
so heavy as that from seed direct from over the 
border. As regards the Lincolnshire seed, I 
have been told that a change from the black 
sand, as it is called, is no change at all for 
those that have light land to deal with. My 
experience in a small way confirms this state¬ 
ment. When several years ago Potatoes 
failed so badly in this district, .1. obtained 
some Early PuritaA from a Lincolnshire 
grower, and by their colour it was easy to 
see that they came from the black soil. Koine 
I grew myself; the remainder were distri¬ 
buted among allotment holders, the result 
being a failure all round. There was an ab¬ 
sence of vigour, the yield being no better than 
that obtained from home-grown seed. I feel 
convinced that altitude as well as soil exer¬ 
cises an invigorating influence on the produc¬ 
tive capacity of the Potato. This season a 
local dealer persuaded me to try seed of Up- 
to-Date from a locality only eight or nine 
miles from where I live. He said it was 
grown on chalk, there being only just enough 
loam to earth up with, the land being situ¬ 
ated on the slopes of the well-known Surrey 
hills. This seed has given excellent results, 
the growth being free, and, considering the 
small amount of manure used, the yield 
is remarkably good. The well-known Up- 
to-Date is still the mainstay of gtowers in 
this district. • Eldorado, once worth its 
weight in gold, has not proved to be a gold 
mine, and Northern Star Is also more or less 


a failure. Two varieties that will undoubtedly 
b3 largely grown are Duchess of Cornwall 
and Factor. The former is a handsome 
Potato, clear in the skin, and has a more 
taking appearance than Up-to-Date, and must 
become a favourite in the London markets. 
The latter came out some years ago in com¬ 
pany with the Crofter, which I tried, but 
found wanting, but its companion appears to 
be gaining in .popularity. 

The following details have been furnished 
me by Mr. Locke, head master of the Byfleefc 
Schools, who for several years past has been 
giving the newer kinds of Potatoes a triul. 
Duchess of Cornwall: 7 lb. planted yielded 
210 lb., of which 8J lb. were diseased. 
Factor: 7 lb. planted yielded 196 lb. ; 6$ lb. 
diseased. Table Talk, grown side by side, 
was comparatively a failure. Northern Star 
and Edward VII. have also proved unsatis¬ 
factory. The ground for the above-mentioned 
kinds was only moderately manured, but was 
trenched and well seasoned before planting. 
The seed came direct from Messrs. Dobbie, 
of Rothesay, so that the yield of 30 lb. for 
every 1 lb. planted, in the case of Duchess of 
Cornwall, is attributable not only to culture 
and variety, but to the fact that the seed 
came from a northern locality. In a year 
when disease is rife the percentage of bad 
tubers must be regarded as steal!, and I 
strongly advise growers for profit to make 
note of these two varieties, especially of the 
Duchess, which must become a market 
favourite. Up-to-Date is so good that growers 
generally do not care to depend on any other 
kind, but it is well to have two strings to the 
bow. Up-to-Date may go the way of Mag¬ 
num Bonum, in which case we should have 
to look for a successor. 

West Surrey. J. CoRNHILL. 


CUCUMBERS. 

Recently a'nice-looking, not long, but, pos¬ 
sibly, prolific, Cucumber was placed before 
the fruit committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society for an award as new. The com¬ 
mittee are bound by the society’s rules to 
make no award to Cucumbers claiming to be 
new until they have been grown for trial in 
the WLsley gardens. Such a trial is how very 
practicable, as there is a house specially 
suited to such purpose, and as a really first- 
class Melon trial was conducted in it this 
year, there is no reason why one of Cucum¬ 
bers may pot be equally successful. But it 
may be asked, seeing how many assumed 
varieties of Cucumbers there are in com¬ 
merce, and so many of them really excellent, 
what need there is for further trial. But the 
primary object of the establishment of the 
fruit committee is to deal with the merits of 
new products placed before the members, and 
occasional trinls to test the merits of these 
new ones against old or established varieties 
are, therefore, essential to enable the com¬ 
mittee to discharge its duty. There would 
seem to be in cultivation varieties of Cucum¬ 
bers that, though not in commerce, having 
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been privately raised and grown, are of high 
merit. It is such as these, with the best- 
known forms in commerce, that should be 
included in any such trial. It is desirable, 
also, that the varieties should be, so far ns 
possible, classified—long smooth, medium or 
short smooth, black spine and white spine, 
show varieties, and market varieties. If got 
together in some such way, the work of com¬ 
parison might be greatly helped. That out 
of some fifty house or frame Cucumbers it be 
found that ten or twelve varieties stand out 
as beM on all points, what more can be 
needed? And such complete trial having 
been thus carefully conducted, it would be 
needless to organise a further one for at 
least ten years, as in that period of time, if 
anything new does crop up, it may well be 
kept for private trial a few years before being 
submitted to public test. It might, perhaps, 
be said that varieties of Cucumbers doing 
well in the summer may not be the best for 
winter cultivation. But such culture has 
little general value, although some gardeners 
do find it needful to keep up a supply-through 
the winter as best they ran. Certainly the 
Cucumber is a summer fruit or salad,, and is 
then by far the most in request. 

Of old varieties specially worthy of inclu¬ 
sion in any trial now is the once popular Blue 
Gown, a spiny fruit, having a bluish-coloured 
rind and flesh of excellent flavour. There is 
much Yoom for satisfaction in noting that 
long, large fruits are now out of favour at 
exhibitions; nice clean, smooth, fresh fruits, 
very straight, and the pair in every respect 
the reproduction of each other, and about 
14 inches to 15 inches long, are chiefly pre¬ 
ferred, and represent, so far as appearance 
is concerned, all that ean he desired. Many 
amateur gardeners grow 'Cucumbers during 
the sounder in greenhouses or frames, and, 
no doubt, like to learn which varieties in a 
trial suit their purposes best. A. D. 


OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 

The past summer has been a poor one for 
Tomatoes, especially in some places. I have, 
during the past three months, had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Tomatoes growing in the 
open in various soils and under diverse 
methods of culture, but in no instance have 1 
heard of a greater failure than that recorded 
at page 424 In “Wilts.” I saw in a Surrey 
garden the first week in October six dozen 
plants growing on a close-hoarded fence. 
These had on them some ripe jyid unripe 
fruit. The owner told ine he gave Is. 6d. per 
dozen for the plants, and would not get that 
amount out of the fririt. This I can under¬ 
stand, as within half a mile I could ohtaiu 
nice even -sized fruit for foiirpence per lb. 

I know a fruiterer that bought in Covent Gar¬ 
den in the same week a good sample at-4wo-' 
|>ence per lb. Where* ami by whom are these 
grown in a season of this kind? In hot sum¬ 
mers like that of 1906 one could account for 
it. Still, 1 unr convinced growers find money 
in it. or else the culture of Tomatoes would 
not continue to extend. 

Being at Reading on the 6th of October. I 
had a wish to see the vegetable trials at 
Messrs. Sutton’s. After seeing many things 
of interest, I was shown the Tomatoes, which 
were tied to stakes. Without exception, 
every plant was carrying from five to twenty 
bunches of fruit. In many cases half of the 
fruit was ripe. The plants had had their 
leafage reduced. Enough room was given to 
expose every portion of the plant. The root¬ 
ing medium was hard, and evidently this had 
been in their favour, as hardly a trace of 
disease could lie seen. I was told these were 
planted out at the close of May. They must 
have made progress from the first, seeing 
the plants wore 4 feet high, and carrying a 
truss of fruit almost close to the top. I was 
told the crop grown under the same conditions 
last year was enormous. One thing was 
noticeable—namely, that the fruits, which 
were slightly corrugated, and those of the 
Conference tvpe. were the most numerous. 

J . C. F. 

-The serious harm done to extensive 

breadths of Tomatoes outdoors, just recently 
recorded, after all may not, so far as the 
frost itself is concerned, prove to be so great 
a loss, because the season had, so far, been 
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ungenial, that nowhere was there any pros¬ 
pect of getting a good crop of ripe fruit from 
outdoor plants. Knowing that, I was some¬ 
what surprised, on visiting the R.II.S. gar¬ 
dens, Wisley, on the 8th inst., to find there, 
on outdoor plants grown for trial, compara¬ 
tively heavy crops of fruit, although but few 
of them were ripe. As the gardens have a 
warm site and soil, no doubt Tomatoes were 
exceptionally favoured. Had there been an 
ordinary summer, the fruit crop, fully ripe 
at the lime named, would have been a heavy 
one. There were some eighty varieties under 
name, but, of course, many very closely re¬ 
sembling each other. Perhaps the heaviest 
cropper was Carter’s Sunrise, a variety which 
has the great merit under open-air culture of 
producing no large or ungainly fruits. Some 
may take exception to the medium size of its 
fruits, hut that is. outdoors, a feature to be 
appreciated; none of the fruits crack, and 
there were not- the least- signs of disease. 
Another which had a good crop was Up-to- 
Date. Very many had coarse, ugly fruits, 
and-all such varieties should be avoided. 
Home seemed rather more tender than others, 
and had poor leafage. A good number 
showed excellent average cropping, hut were 
either late or had some evidence of disease. 
Most, certainly the outdoor Tomato has 
proved a broken reed to growers this year. 
The best place, no doubt, is under glass, 
and those, .perhaps, are w isest who pin their 
faith to glass house culture rather than in 
trusting to a fickle climate. D. 

RAISING ROOT CROPS. 

(Reply to Miss V. Kimun.) 
October, early or late, according to locality, 
is the month for storing many of the roots or 
tubers necessary for the winter and spring 
supply of the kitchen. The Potato is the 
inost important crop, and in many cases it 
has already been lilted. The crop is far from 
heavy down west, so that every sound tuber 
should he taken care of. The latter, half of 
September lias been most favourable for get¬ 
ting these out of the ground, and no difficulty 
experienced in sorting, which is far from the 
ease w hen they have to he dug in Allow cry 
weather. Tuttle or no disease is recorded in 
this part of the country, so that Ins* owing 
to storing should be at a minimum.. Some 
cultivators sort out the seed tubers ns lifted, 
so that they can he stored in a cool, light, 
airy position ; others merely throw out the 
very small ones! and defer the selection of 
the seed for wet days or very frosty weather, 
when the outdoor work has to be abandoned. 

.Respecting a suitable storage, many “pit ” 
or “clamp” the tubers in the same field they 
wen* grown in. choosing a dry position for 
them', taking out IS inches or so of the soil, 
and when a good heap has been got together, 
cover them over with Bracken or straw-, to 
ward off frost, rain. etc. Where, however, 
ample space under cover’ean he found, and 
suitable for their reception, dark ami cool, 
there call be no two opinions ns to which 
method to adopt. Beetroot must bo placed 
out of the way of much frost, and does little 
good left in the ground after the middle of 
October. Should there be any difficulty in 
pulling the roots up. a fork should be placed 
under them and lifted, as to break the tap¬ 
root much would end in the Beet being of a 
bad colour after cooking. Twist off the tops, 
and set aside small or deformed roots for 
horses, fowls, or pigs. The roots should be 
boiled for the fowls. Stack the good ones in 
a cool, dark shed, shaking in a little dry soil, 
sand, or coal-ashes between every two or 
three layers. Here they will keep sound and 
good for nearly a year. Carrots sown from 
March up to the end of May will he the better 
for lifting, and require similar attention as 
Beet, discarding any that are split ; those 
sown in July and August are better in the 
ground until early spring, and may require a 
little mulching where much frost is experi¬ 
enced. Winter Jerusalem Artichoke; in like 
manner, but part of the crop should he taken 
under cover, as when tin ground is frozen 
hard it is well nieh impible to dig them 
up. Parsnips vith tmrl our severest win¬ 
ters, and keep much better in the soil, rais¬ 
ing enough to maintain a supply in case of 
hard frost. Turnips conic under the same 


heading as do Carrots, allowing late summer 
and early autumn sowings to remain where 
they are. 

Bicton. J. Mayne. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cabbage for spring U8e.— The earlier 
these are planted in the month of October the 
better, as then they have a good chance of 
making progress before much frost checks 
their growth. The past few weeks have been 
a hit dry for the young plants, but as soon as 
the weather changes they should he got into 
their permanent quarters. Good ground, 
made firm before planting, is what Cabbages 
like, if carefully lifted, planted, and watered 
in. Should slugs attack them, a dusting of 
fresh lime and soot occasionally will keep 
them at bay. A distance of 15 inches apart 
each way is ample for some of the earliest 
varieties of to-day, as, after the heads have 
been cut, the roots may be pulled up and the 
ground prepared for a summer crop, such as 
Peas, Cauliflowers, or Celery. The smaller 
plants may be dibbled into nursery lines, re¬ 
maining there until February or early March, 
when transplant as above stated. These will 
follow the earliest batch, and come in most 
useful. Caterpillars have been very trouble¬ 
some, and I have always found that they 
attack young plantations more frequently 
than old beds left standing to supply second¬ 
ary Cabbages.—M. 

8alad8 for Winter. -With a greenhouse 
and a cold-frame one may not be without 
salads in winter, if room is set apart for their 
growth. Now, for instance, Lettuce can be 
grown under frame lights from seed sown in 
the house. French Breakfast Radish can be 
raised in deep boxes in a house, whilst Mus¬ 
tard and Cress may be grown to order in a 
few days with the needful heat at hand ; 
whilst Mint-roots, placed in a box or pot, 
will provide fresh green leaves whenever de¬ 
sired. Endive, sown in August, may be lifted 
now, placed in cold-frames, and planted 
fairly close together. The plants may be 
blanched by lifting mid potting a few, and 
pitting them under the stages in the green- 
InAise. LetAi^-e raised from seed sown thinly 
in a box will, in a few weeks, provide fresh, 
green leaves that make an acceptable addi¬ 
tion to the salad-bowl in winter. —F. W. D. 

Parsley. —The first spring sowing is be¬ 
ginning to look untidy, a deal of the bottom 
foliage turning yellow, on account- of the 
heavy growth above excluding the light. 
These fronds need removing, and if the bed 
could be cut over now, new growth would 
epsue. and give a bountiful supply through¬ 
out' the winter. To be able to do this, other 
plants must be ready to gather from, or a 
break would occur. At all events, part of 
the stock may be so treated. Do not gather 
too freely from plants that are to lie lifted 
tpid potted up. Keep the hoe well plied be¬ 
tween to promote a free growth.— Devonian. 

- Nut until thy nerd for Parslcx present* itself 
is it declin'd necessary to ci\c much attention to 
it — nt least, this is so in the majority of Hardens, 

I fancy. That it is one of the most useful thing* 
we have in a Harden iri winter will he admitted. It 
is worth while to yo to the trouble of plaeiny a frame 
linht over the bed. or at this time of the year re 
-erxiny space for a few plants in a corner of the 
frame, where half-hardy thinys like Calceolarias a/e 
grown -F. D. 

Winter Cucumbers.— Plant another house 
to come in in succession if Cucumbers must be 
had all.the year round. If there is an.earlier 
house, the house planted now may be held in 
reserve, and the plants cropped Very moder¬ 
ately. The worst time for winter Cucum¬ 
bers is when the days turn in January. If 
the plants are exhausted by heavy cropping, 
and there are no other plants coming on. 
there will be a scarcity of Cucumbers for 
some time.—E. H. 

Improving heavy soil. - In some districts the 
soil is so heavy that unlos it is made liulit and 
friable it is almost Useless attempting to yrow cer¬ 
tain subjects. That such soil? can be improved bv 
hurniriH the surface is admitted, but it isotninus that 
this entails a Hre-it deal of trouble. Another method 
is to intermix at this time of the year dressings of 
linht material, like road > ( rapinys, burnt vegetable 
refuse, ashes from the yreenhouse, lime rubble, and 
similar siibst tnc e-, all of which can be dnu in and 
the l.md left much, so that frosts may pulverise and 
rich ten it. I have seen the advantaye of this winter 
work on heavy, clayey land, and am convinced that 
the trouble is more than recompensed afterwards.— 

WOODiiASTW IC’K. 
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FRUIT. 

CORDON PEARS. 

This system of growing Pear-trees has much 
to recommend it, as the fruit produced from 
upright cordons on n wail is often larger and 
of better flavour than when grown in any 
other form. Another advantage is that many 
more varieties can be grown. Cordon trees 
require more attention in regard to feeding, 
stopping, and root pruning than those grown 
in any other form ; therefore, if this system 
is adopted these matters should be taken into 
consideration. We do not advise plauting a 
great many varieties, but only those that are 
well known and good for the purpose, and 
that will prolong the season as much as pos¬ 
sible. The best, varieties we consider for 
cordons are Souvenir du Congres, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Beurre Superfin, Beurre 


paration beyond a modieum of fresh, soil 
placed about the roots, they soon get into a 
sorry plight unless the natural soil should be 
| of good quality and suitable for Pear culture, 
j A little attention will avert this if the roots 
are afforded a top-dressing of rich compost 
I every two or three years, and if this is regu 
l larlv attended to cordon Pears may be main¬ 
tained in a healthy bearing condition for a 
number of years. Many may object to de¬ 
voting so much time to these cordon Pears, 
but as the fruits produced bv them are in- 
I variably of large size and of exceptionally 
good quality, they amply compensate the 
owner for any little extra trouble he may be 
put to. Unless anyone contemplating plant- 
I ing cordon Pears is prepared to nfford them 
' this amount of attention when the trees be- 
j come established and in full bearing, I would 
1 advise him to abandon the idea. Cordon 
Pears nre as equally deserving of extra atten 


fibrous loam, with which ha\e been mixed a 
little lime rubble, wood aslic*. and a plenti¬ 
ful addition of bone-meal. The compost is 
placed evenly all over the roots, trodden 
, firmly, and afterwards mulched. In- the sea¬ 
sons when top-dressing is omitted the border 
receives a winter mulch of half-decayed 
manure spread over the surface about 
3 inches thick. During the summer months 
two applications of superphosphate of lime 
and muriate of potash are given. This is 
mixed in equal quantities and sprinkled on 
the surface at. the rate of 2 oz. per square 
yard. This should be applied just before rain 
or immediately before watering the border, 
as, like all other chemical manures, it is use¬ 
less if left lying on the surface. Trees which 
have got into a bad condition should be 
partially or wholly lifted and replanted in 
fresh compost, and then top-dressed after¬ 
wards to keep them in a healthy state when 



Cordon Pear-trees on a high wall in the garden* at Powis Castle, Welshpool. 


Hardy, Beurre Diel, Doyenne du Comice, 
Marie Louise, Thompson’s, Winter Nelis, 
Beurre Bnltet, Glou Morceau, Bergumotte 
d’Esperen, and Easter Beurre. Much de¬ 
pends upon soil and situation, so that in 
selecting -varieties this should be taken into 
account. 

As a rule, borders for grow ing cordon Pears 
in are seldom constructed more than .3 feet 
wide, and often not so wide as this, while the 
depth varies from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches. 
Very often no special preparation is made 
for them, and the trees are planted iu the 
existing soil with the addition, perhaps, of a 
little fresh compost to cover the roots with 
to give them a start. A border of the above- 
named dimensions provides a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of soil for the requirements of the trees 
for some time after being planted, but as the 
majority of them are worked on the Quince- 
stock, which emits a multitude of hungry 
feeding roots, it follows that the soil in time 
soon becomes exhausted. When the trees are 
planted in the staple with little or no pre- 
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tion in the way of root management as are 
Peaches and Apricots, for instance, and they 
f always give excellent returns when it is 
accorded them. 

I The proper method to pursue in cordon 
Pear culture is not to wait until the roots 
! have exhausted the soil in which they are 
planted, aud for the trees to assume an un¬ 
healthy appearance, but to examine the border 
annually and so ascertain when the roots are 
in need of aid in the shape of fresh compost. 
With a properly constructed border this 
would not be necessary until the trees were 
' well established and bearing annual crops of 
| fruit, but after this a top-dressing every second 
! or third year will maintain them in a state of 
| efficiency. In the absence of a proper border 
a stricter survcillauce would be necessary. 
In dealing with these trees a good plan is to 
remove as much surface soil as can be done 
! with safety, or until plenty of roots is found, 
much in the same wav as when preparing a 
Vine border for top-dressing, and then re¬ 
place it with a compost consisting of good 


they have recovered. This will keep the roots 
near the surface and in an active condition. 

_T. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

It is common practice when planting a 
breadth of Strawberries to put them on to 
ground from which some other crop, such as 
Onions, Peas, or Potatoes, lias been cleared, 
giving the ground no farther attention than 
merely levelling it or lightly forking it over, 
to render the soil friable. That sort of treat¬ 
ment may do very well where, prior to the 
putting in of the previous crop, the ground 
has been deeply worked and well manured. 
That is. however, far too seldom the case. It 
should always be remembered that- Straw 
berries', once planted, usually remain on the 
ground for three years, also that they fruit 
in the hottest period of the year. As a conse¬ 
quence, unless roots have gone deep, and in 
doing so find ample moisture and manure, 
their chances of producing a good crop of 
fruit are poor. Plants put out after other 
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crops on merely dug ground may do very well 
for the fifst year, especially if the weather be 
clamp; but the real test comes with the 
second and third year’s cropping season, and 
only where there lias been deep culture will 
a crop of fine fruits follow. 

In high class gardens now, where Straw 
berry culture is of the best, no one would 
dream of planting a new breadth on other 
than deeply trenched soil. We have got a 
long way. indeed, from a form of Strawberry- 
growing common sixty years ago, when plants 
and runners were permitted to make a dense 
mass of crowns and leaves, and it was the 
farther practice in the late autumn to mow 
the leaves off with a scythe, and then top- 
dress the beds for the winter with short 
manure. Certainly fruits were obtained in 
fair abundance, and as the soil was covered 
with leafage the fruits were clean, hut they 
were relatively small. It is, possibly, the 
rule to grow the popular preserving Straw¬ 
berry, Grove-eml Scarlet, in this way still, 
as small, clean fruits are needed. But, in 
these days, fine, well finished fruits must be 
produced, and to secure those, deeply-worked 
soil, plenty of manure, well buried down, and 
winter mulchings are essential to success. 

A. D. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Growing an Apricot - 1 have ordered, for do 
livery next month, an Apricot - tree (Moorpark;, 
trained fan-fashion, intending to plant upon a 
4 feet *’> inch wall, and train horizontally; but have 
been told Apricot trees grow like a Victoria Plum, 
and that the wall is too low. Which is the best place 
f«>r Apricot-tree—1, low wall facing due cast ; 2, (> feet 
liitrl* dose-hoarded fence facing due south; 3, side of 
hnu-e facing west, hut partly screened by another 
house only about 12 feet away (the sun does not 
reach the place till about 10 a.m., and leaves again 
at noon); 4, planted in the open, facing .south, sup- 
IMirtod on sort of wooden trellis (I have seen l'ear- 
tr«is grown this wav); r». if none of al>ovc positions 
satisfactory, kindly give name of good keeping dessert 
l’ear to grow as pyramid? The soil is sandy. Wil¬ 
liam- and Fertility Pears do well. —X. K. L. 

[(1) You have been correctly informed re¬ 
specting Apricots not being a success when 
planted against a low wall, neither will they 
succeed on an eastern aspect, (2) The posi 
lion is good, but the fence quits low enough. 
The difficulty in this east; can be obviated if 
a “lender” is dispensed with and the branches 
of the tree trained in stu b a manner that tin* 
up[x*r ones are made to curve somewhat, so 
that instead of reaching the limit or top of 
the fence in a couple of seasons, ivs they would 
do under ordinary conditions, they would be 
extended both to the right and left of the 
centre of the tree for some 10 feet or 12 feet. 
This would be a combination of the fan and 
horizontal methods of training. If carefully 
carried out, it answers well, and for the pur 
pose select a tree having an equal number of 
shoots say, six. This will allow of three 
bring trained out on either side. Then, if the 
two lowermost shoots the one oil the right 
and the same on the left are laid or trained 
out at right angles from the stem, the next 
pair will merely require to be slightly curved 
towards their points, while the remaining two 
must be curved or bent so that they will be 
quite lo inches under or away from the top 
of the fence. Disposed in this way there 
would be an abundance of training space be¬ 
tween the main branches for laying in the 
subsidiary branches and young bearing wood. 
The c(‘ntre must, in this case, be filled in with 
wood of the latter description. (3) This would 
not answer for Apricots, but a Pear or 
Morello Cherry would succeed there. (4) 
This, again, is unsuitable for an Apricot, but 
would answer admirably for an espalier- 
trained Pear, such as Pitmaston Duchess. 
I'M Pitmaston or Doyenne dn Comice.] 

Stunted Pear-trees. — What is tin- best tiling to 
do to a Pear-tree which, though to all appearance 
strong and well, neither makes much wood nor hears 
fruit V I have two which do this—one an Autumn 
N el is on a south wall, and the other a Knight's 
Monarch growing in the open as an espalier. Both 
trc<s are about five or six years old. and the Nelis 
W.I.- lifted last year. Soil loam, subsoil slatey clay.— 

t 

[As your two Pear-trees have the same 
characteristics—little wood growth and no 
fruit—it seems as if the soil in which they are 
growing is too poor to produce either. 
Starved or stunted trees that seem to have 
poor root action often have fruit spurs but too 
small and weak to produce fruit, even if pro¬ 
ducing flowers. You would do well to en- 
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deavour to stimulate the trees into stronger 
growth by renewing the top soil 3 inches deep 
over the roots, giving to each of the tree-roots 
thus exposed half a pint of basic slag or bone- 
meal, then adding 3 inches of entirely fresh 
soil, and over that put a mulch or top-dress¬ 
ing of animal manure, doing that at once. 
When growth begins, remove that mulch and 
give a fresh one. If you find the soil about 
the roots to be very dry, after doing what is 
advised, give each tree several pails of water, 
and do so again two or three times during the 
winter, if open, dry weather prevails. A soak¬ 
ing of liquid manure occasionally in the sum¬ 
mer should help the trees greatly.] 

Scale on Peach-tree.-I am sending some leaves 
off a Peach-tree in a greenhouse. Could you tell me 
how to get rid of the insects which arc all over the 
leaves? I think there is also red-spider. —U. W. 

[We have seldom seen Peach-leaves so badly 
infested with scale. Brushing and scrubbing 
the trees with strong insecticides are both 
laborious and only partially effective, whereas 
the petroleum remedy, if persevered with, 
effectually clears the trees of this trouble¬ 
some pest. After the pruning is completed, 
the trees loosened somewhat, and the borders 
cleared of all rubbish, the woodwork and 
glass cleaned, and the walls whitewashed, 
syringe the trees freely with petroleum, soft- 
soap, and water, and if this soaks well into 
the border, good, rather than harm, will Ik* 
done, especially if there was any black-flv 
on the trees. Heat the water to about 
120 dogs., this condition being insisted .upon 
if the remedy is to have a fair trial, and to 
every three gallons of this add. a lump of soft- 
soap about the size of a hen’s egg and 6 oz. 
or three wineglassfuls of ordinary petroleum, 
or paraffin, as it is generally, but wrongly, 
termed. The oil must not l>e permitted to 
float on the surface of the receptacle, hut 
should be kept mixed with the water, this 
being done either by returning every second 
syrmgeful (after the mixing has been accom¬ 
plished by means of the syringe) forcibly hack 
into the receptacle, or else 1 by keeping two 
syringes at work, one distributing ami the 
other keeping the oil mixed with the water. 
This mixture should be used in no half¬ 
hearted manner, it l>eing of the greatest im¬ 
portance that every branch and shoot be 
thoroughly wetted by it. There is no rupees 
sity to syringe the tree s after using the petro¬ 
leum mixture. If one application does not 
clean the trees, another should Im* given* If 
the plants in the house are in as bad a con¬ 
dition as the leaves of the Peach-trees you 
send, we would advise you to put the whole 
lot on the fire-heap, and, having thoroughly 
cleaned and repainted the bouse, start with 
a fresh lot of plants.] 

Nectarine-trees gumming. -Three young Nec¬ 
tarine-trees 1 planted last Chri. tnias hi a cool-house, 
and which have made a great deal of wood this 
season, ba\c “ gummed ” in several places, mosth 
when they have come into close contact with the 
galvanised wire to which they are attached. Kindly 
say whether this is the real eau.->e of the gumming, 
though this defect has occurred in a few other places 
not actually in contact, with wires. Wind had best 
he done to cure the gumming, if nature will not do 
it in due course? I have, of course, taken steps to 
cover the wire in places, and propose later on to paint 
them. -l)K VON. 

[Galvanised wire is a fruitful source of 
gumming when the branches of fruit-trees art; 
allowed to come into contact .with it. When 
painted with two coats of white lead paint it 
is then harmless, and we advise you to thus 
deal with your wires at the earliest possible 
moment. Although contact with the crude 
zinc or spelter on the wires is responsible 
for much of the gumming you have to com¬ 
plain of, it is just possible that the trees are 
inclined to be over luxuriant, and have made 
too much wood. The remedy for this is to 
partially lift the roots an.d lay them out 
afresh, which will afford the needful check. 
If any very strong or thong-like roots are 
found, cut them hack to within some 4 feet 
or 5 feet of the stem, but be careful to save 
all fibrous roots met with when lifting. In 
regard to young trees, this lifting may be 
carried out to within a distance of 4 feet 
from the stems. The bearing of a good crop 
of fruit will sometimes light matters, but we 
prefer to afford a cheek to the root system in 
the manner indicated above, this being a 
sure cure if properly carried out. Therefore, 
if this season's wood is gross habited, and 


full of sap, lift the roots as we suggest without 
delay, and, when returning the soil excavated 
in this lifting, make it. thoroughly firm by 
treading each layer repeatedly. A loose con¬ 
dition of the border soil encourages rank 
growth, while the reverse leads to the pro¬ 
duction of firm wood of medium strength 
only, which seldom fnils to ripen satisfac¬ 
torily and produce good fruit.] 

Appl§8 failing (N. It. L. ).—(!) In stating 
that a good shower or a oopibus watering im¬ 
proved the condition of the foliage, of the 
Apple-trees in question, you furnish us with 
the clue as to why the leaves had a withered 
and unhealthy appearance, and there is not 
the slightest doubt but that the trees have 
been lacking moisture for some time past —in 
fact, ever since you planted them. That this 
is so occasions us no surprise, seeing that in 
addition to your soil being sandy, with a sub¬ 
soil of-gravel, and capable of absorbing any 
quantity of water, you aggravated the evil 
by placing 6 inches of drainage beneath the 
roots of the trees ; and the only wonder is 
that they survived the hot, dry season of 1906. 
Your best plan, under the circumstances, is 
to lift the trees towards the latter end of 
October and lay them in by the heels provi¬ 
sionally. Then enlarge the holes so that they 
are not less than 5 feet in diameter and 3 feet 
in depth, and remove all the drainage 
material you placed therein. To the exca¬ 
vated soil add and mix, if you can possibly 
procure it, some turfy loam- the heavier the 
better charred garden refuse, road scrap¬ 
ings, or even dry, pulverised clay would be 
Ik* tter than nothing. All or any of the fore¬ 
going ingredients would serve to render the 
staple more retentive of moisture, it would 
also improve its fertility, and, in short, make 
it to conform more nearly to the cultural re¬ 
quirements of the Apple. By employing 
either or all of the ingredients named you 
would not require organic manure, hut if the 
staple is of poor quality you may use bone- 
meal and A-inch bones to enrich it with, a 
6-imli potful of both to every barrow load of 
soil requisite for refilling each hole with 
being the right proportion to use in this ease. 
Examine the roots before replanting the trees, 
removing any dead or decaying portions 
found, nnd cut, back those broken during the 
process of lifting to where sound, when they 
will soon emit fibre. Muh li the surface when 
planting is completed, and again in the sum¬ 
mer months, one good middling sufficing for 
the season. In future, do not omit to water 
whenever climatic conditions render such a 
proceeding necessary, giving a sufficiency on 
every occasion to well moisten the whole of 
the huil in which the trees are planted. 
Diluted liquid manure may also be given with 
distinct advantage when tin* trees are bear¬ 
ing. (2) The Red Astraehan Apple-tree is 
in the condition known to gardeners as being 
“hide-bound,” and not cankered. The bark 
has' become tough and unyielding, owing 
either to a check or as a result of the tree 
having been unduly dry at the roots- the lat¬ 
ter, no doubt- and then, when the wood be¬ 
gan to swell, the bark became ruptured in the 
manner described by you. The advice ten¬ 
dered you as to bark slitting is good, and to 
the point, and it would be wise to get a 
practical man to do this for you, and the re¬ 
planting also, in the event of your not feeling 
competent to do it yourself. Re-stake the 
trees when replanted, and keep them sup¬ 
ported until they become sufficiently well 
rooted to render such aid unnecessary. 

Pear-tree blooming for the third time In 
one year. —I think the enclosed three sprigs may in¬ 
terest your readers. They were taken this morning 
from a Pear-tree in my garden close to the sea. This 
tree everv year blooms twice, so that fruit and blos¬ 
som are side by side: but this year, to my astonish¬ 
ment, it is flowering a third time, and the tree has 
now on it large Pears from first blooming, small ones 
from the second blooming, and now it is prettily 
sprinkled with fine blooms side by side with the early 
and later Pears. Is it not very unusual, and can you 
explain it?-MRS. JANSFMTE HARDING, North Cliff 
lluuse, Bridlington Quau 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.’* —New Edition, 10th, recited, with descrip¬ 
tion* of all the lest plantt, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and areamjement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium it co, lot.: post free, l's. t'-d. 

“The English Flower Garden” man aho be 

had fineht hound in 2 r>>ls., half vellum, ?»■*>*. nett. Of 
all h<„.kilter*. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE FLO RI BUN DA (NOISETTE). 
The Noisette Roses to some extent supplied 
that profusion of blossom to Rose-gardens of 
bygone years that we are obtaining now from 
the Hybrid Teas, Chinas, and Polyanthas. 
The variety illustrated is a reminder of the 
old group which seems to be fast disappearing 
from our collections. It is a very free 
bloomer, and of a dainty fawn and rosy-flesh 
shade of colour. The expanded flowers, each 
about 3 inches aero's, are of a pretty cupped 


become splendid features of any garden, large 
or email. A hedge may be formed of half-a- j 
dozen plants or it may consist of some 300 
plants where space is plentiful. 1 know of a 
hedge consisting of fully 300 plants of that 
gorgeous Rose Gruss an Teplitz, and just now 
it must be a picture ; but in two or three 
years one can scarcely realise what its beauty 
will be. The plants are set out a yard apart, J 
so have ample space for development. Per¬ 
haps in one sense Gruss an Teplitz is a little 
too straggling for hedge work, but this can be 
rectified by one or two strands of wire. 

There are many Roses which grow in a 


Rambler, and many others. If any sort grows 
too strongly it is an easy matter to train the 
growths in a horizontal position, which 
favours a freer blossoming. A great point to 
remember is to start well with a deeply-dug 
border, planting a fair distance apart,' say, 
from 2 feet to 3 feet, cutting out some of tho 
old wood each year, and mulching freely each 
winter with cow-manure. The first season 
the plants should be pruned but very slightly, 
then the following spring a few of the growths 
may be cut to the ground. By this method 
we keep the base furnished with new wood. 

Rosa. 


ROSES FOR FORCING. 



Rose Florilmmla. From a photograph in Biters. W. l’aul and Son’s nursery at Waltham Cross. 


form, the petals slightly reflexed. As they are 
produced in such fine corymbs the effect is 
very pleasing. This Rose will send up fine 
tall shoots that mark it out as being suitable 
for forming Rose-hedges ; and as a standard it 
makes a glorious head of blossom. The 
foliage is of that dark, almost blackish, green 
that gives such a splendid set-off to the blos¬ 
soms. and is in itself a very cheerful feature, 
especially when the Rose is employed as a 
hedge-plaut. 

I think, generally speaking, more might be 
done in the way of planting Rose hedges than 
is now the case. Given a good position, and 
planted thinly in well-trenched soil, they may 


manner that fits them admirably to form 
medium hedges, such as from 3 feet to 5 feet 
in height. They are splendid when in full 
bloom. For moderate hedges one would de¬ 
sire continuous blooming kinds, and I can 
strongly recommend the following, in addition 
to the Rose illustrated, which was raised in 
Messrs. W. Paul and Son’s nurseries at Wal¬ 
tham Cross: A1 lister Stella Gray, Gloire 
des Roeoinanee, Stan well Perpetual, Comtesse 
de Cayla, Mine. Laurette Messimy, Corallina, 
La Tosca. Gustave Regis, Frau Karl Drus- 
cliki, Ulrich Brunner. Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Irene Watts, Marie Van Houtte, Boulo de 
Neige, Fellenberg, Armosa, Longworth 


No time should be lost in preparing for 
a supply of winter flowering Roses. 
There are many excellent sorts suitable 
for the purpose. If the buttonhole 
flower be desired, there are splendid 
sorts available; or if those superb, 
long-stemmed blooms are favoured, 
then here, too, the selection is almost 
embarrassing. The “Rambler” Rose 
may find favour also where large con¬ 
servatories need tall, graceful flowering 
plants, and there can be no doubt as 
to the popularity of these, seeing the 
quantities annually disposed of. There 
fore, whatever the form or style de¬ 
sired, the plants should be secured at 
mice and partially dried off. so that the 
wood may l>e ripened thoroughly, and 
the roots somewhat rested, preparatory 
to starting the plants later-on. Plants 
forced last season that were repotted 
in June for early blooming, should lie. 
brought under cover at once, and kept 
on the dry side for two or three weeks, 
then pruned. It is as well to allow a 
period of aboijt twelve weeks between 
the pruning and the flowering, although, 
of course, when growth is fairly de¬ 
veloped, the plants may be brought 
along somewhat more quickly. The 
steady temperature will always give the 
best results. 

Plants repotted in September are 
usually kept outdoors until November, 
then placed in cold pits or anywhere 
away from frost. If pruned in January, 
they blossom about April ; but if it lie 
desired to keep the flowering period 
late, then the plants must bo either 
pruned in October to flower in mid¬ 
winter and again in May. or kept en¬ 
tirely in cold pits, and pruned in 
February. 

It does not pay to keep old, worn-out 
pot Roses. Any such should be re¬ 
placed with good, healthy plants in 
7-inch or 8-inch pots, that are now pre¬ 
pared by our large Rose-growers ready 
for forcing at once. If economy must 
be considered, the plants grown in 
5-inch pots will yield very fair blos¬ 
soms, especially if. when received, they 
are repotted into 6-inch pots, taking 
care not to disturb the roots more than 
can be helped. A few of the best for¬ 
cing Roses are : Catherine Mermet, 
'The Bride, *Kaiserin Augusta Vic¬ 
toria. General Jacqueminot, 'Mine. 
Abel Chatenay,'Lady Battersea,'Lady 
Roberts. 'Richmond, 'Liberty, Caro¬ 
line Testout. Ulrich Brunner, Captain 
Hayward, La France. 'Frau Karl 
Druschki, 'Sunrise, Sunset, 'Mme. 
Iloste. 'Paul Lede, 'Joseph Hill, 
Antoine Rivoire, 'Niphetos, Perle des 
Jardins, 'Pharisaer. Those marked 
with an asterisk are good buttonhole 
| sorts; they also yield fine blossoms if 
allowed to develop. A few good “Ramblers ” 
I are the old crimson variety, also Philadelphia 
Rambler, which is richer in colour; Dorothy 
| Perkins, Lady Gay, Bluah Rambler, Ilia 
watha, and Tansendehon. Rosa. 


Pruning Roses (climbers and fast growing 
kinds).—Amateurs are often perplexed as to 
the pruning of climbing Roses. This applies 
forcibly to those that have only a limited 
space. Most of the errors that arc made is 
from leaving too much wood. There need not 
be any fear in pruning hard if the plants are 
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healthy. Many cut away the strong growths, 
allowing abundance of small growth. This 
should not be. The weak growth should be 
removed, retaining all the best and largest 
growths, provided they are ripe. This ap¬ 
plies to such as the Gloire de Dijon family. 
Rove d’Or, Cheshunt Hybrid, and all of this 
class, including Marechal Niel, and that sel¬ 
dom-seen kind, Lamarque. Often one sees 
these on arches, etc., the shoots having been 
tied in from year to year till they are simply 
a bundle of growths. During the next four 
months these should have all the small 
growth removed, tying in thinly only the best. 
—Dorset. 


CLASSING ROSES. 

\V ill you please explain the difference in Rose*? I 
notuTwintp are marked H.P., H.T., and T., and so on. 

T. Yates. 

[Hybrid Perpetuals give us those large, 
deliciously fragrant blossoms and brilliant, 
rich-coloured reds, pinks, and whites which 
have become so well known. They have a 
very stiff habit of growth, thick shoots, and 
large foliage. Though termed Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, there are few of the true Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals that really deserve the appellation of 
“Perpetual/’ the freest autumnnls closely 
allied to them being tho Hybrid Teas, and, 
though the majority are sweetly fragrant, 
there are some notable exceptions, such as 
the many varieties of Baroness Rothschild 
and Victor Verdier. But of all the groups 
of the Rose these'are. the most suitable to the 
beginner, for they will thrive under conditions 
not particularly favourable to the Rose. To 
see them in their greatest beauty and magni¬ 
ficence they require rich clayey loam and 
plenty of liquid manure during the growing 
•season, also a free thinning of the shefots 
and buds. 

Tea-scented Roses iire distinguished bv 
the delicacy of their colours. slejuLn growths, 
richly coloured and shihy foliage, and so 
free flowering as to be our most j>erpetujtl- 
blooming Roses.' In this trjbe are found the 
delightful. yellows, copper colours, and, in 
fact, almost every hoe imaginable. Although 
some few are very fragrant, the majority have 
the odour of a. newly-opened chest of Tea, 
lienee their name “ Tea Roses.” As a rule, 
the flowers are not so brilliant in cob Air and 
so full as in the Hybrid PerpetuaT Roses, 
yet for bouquets or cut flowers they are far 
superior, and also last longer when cut - in 
fact, they improve in water..if kept in a cool 
place. In this tribe are found most of the 
charming bud Roses -that are so useful for 
button-holes or sprays. • 

Hybrid Teas -differ from Hybrid Per- 
petunls >in their’more perpetual. blossoming, 
they being early as well as late. In soma 
eases, such in -Captain Christy, Caroline 
Testout, etc., the distinction between the two 
groups is very small, but in the majority it is 
clearly defined. Moef of the Hybrid Teas 
have the branching trusses of 'blossom so 
characteristic of 'the Tea-scented group, ‘and 
also the exquisite delicate colours,whereas 
in growth" the'crossing, with thp Hybrid ' Per¬ 
petuals has imparted- the stiff, erect habit. 
It is this trait, combined with a good long 
stem, that makes many Hybrid Teas so useful 
for cutting. As you doubtless are aw’are, Hy¬ 
brid Tens first originated by crossing the 
Hybrid Perpetual with the Tea-scented. La 
France was one of the first, but its raiser was 
quite ignorant as to its origin. We are now 
receiving annually kinds resembling La France 
in various ways that it is not difficult to be¬ 
lieve in the hybrid nature of La France, 
probably with a Tea and a Monthly Rose. 
Caroline Testout has all the delicate colour¬ 
ing and refined beauty of a Tea Rose, but its 
growth is quite stout and stiff, like that of a 
Hybrid Perpetual, and its foliage large and 
leathery. Were it not that objection might 
be taken to the multinlving of groups, the 
Hvbrid Teas could well l>e divided into two 
groups—those having quality of blossom, 
such ns Kniserin Augusta Victoria, and those 
that approach the Monthly or Chinese Roses, 
inasmuch ns they depend upon their profusion 
of small blossoms to render them effective in 
tlm garden or when cut. The Hvbrid Tea is 
certainly destined to be the race of the future. 
Most of our raisers are striving for brilliant 
colours and frngrance, qualities hitherto lack¬ 


ing. Until such arrive we shall be dependent 
upon the Hybrid Perpetuals for our crimson 

Roses. 

On preceding page you will find an article 
dealing with the forcing of Roses.] 


ROSE SEED. 

The heps will now soon be ready to gather, 
and as soon as they are harvested they should 
be placed in layers in boxes of damp sand, 
in which they should remain during the win¬ 
ter. In the spring the succulent parts of the 
fruit will he found to have rotted off, and the 
contents of the boxes may be rubbed through 
the hands to separate the seeds, which should 
then be sown, sand and all. This will be 
found a much less tedious process when there 
is a large quantity of heps to deal with than 
cleaning out the seeds as soon as gathered, 
but if there are but few heps, it is best, per¬ 
haps, to remove their fleshy covering, and 
separate and sow' the seeds at once. In this 
case the readiest method of proceeding is to 
cut off the top of the hep with a sharp knife, 
and to squeeze the lower part, when most of 
the hard little achenes packed together inside 
w ill come out all separated, and the then hol¬ 
lowed husk may just be slit down lengthwise, 
and laid open, in order that any individuals 
adhering to the inner side mav be removed 
with the point of the knife. Even if there 
are a good many heps, it will be found that 
proceeding in this way does not take longer 
than the crushing or rubbing through a sieve 
sometimes recommended, because the time is 
saved that must then be occupied in removing 
the pulp and drying the seed, which, when 
once it-has been all mixed up with the 
crushed husks, is very difficult to get <\ry and 
clean again. 

In any ease, it is important to get the seed 
into sand or soil as soon as gathered, and 
then many seedlings will come up the follow¬ 
ing Spring, a result equally well attained by 
cither of the above methods. When the seed 
is sown in the open, it is best to sow Tather 
thickly broadcast in beds about 3 feet wide, 
which are all the bettor if surrounded by a 
good stout board on edge to prevent either 
soil or seed from being washed away, and 
upon which a short plank may at times he 
laid across to facilitate such operations as 
weeding, etc., among the seedlings, without 
trampling upon the beds should they be wet. 
Nevertheless, as soon as the seed is sown, the 
surface of the beds should be made firm, and 
worms, as far as possible, guarded against. 
-If, when the seedlings conic up, they are 
found too much crowded in certain spots in 
the beds, which may often arise from the seed 
being washed by a storm of rain to the lowest 
point or into a hollow, they will be found as 
amenable to transplantation as Cabbage 
plants, and should be carefully drawn out 
an 1 planted elsewhere in rows about 9 inches 
to 15 inches apart, according to their size. 
Some of those that come up during the first 
summer will produce a flower sufficient to 
give some idea of their colour almost Imme¬ 
diately, and as it is clear that these must be 
thoroughly perpetual, it is well to get in a 
bud or two on some stock as soon as possible, 
as they will be almost certain to flower as 
maidens the following summer. At the same 
time the French raisers are inclined to hold 
that these precocious bloomers are liable to 
be varieties lacking constitution, though this 
is not always the case. 

The greatest enemy of Rose seedlings is 
mildew, and as this seems absolutely unpre- 
ventible, the only thing to be done is to keep 
the plants strong, so as to ensure their grow¬ 
ing through it. Now, the greatest trial to 
any seedling plants in a young state is exces¬ 
sive drought, a condition also highly favour¬ 
able to the development of mildew’; the seed¬ 
beds. therefore, should face east, or be 
situated w r here they can be shaded after the 
morning, in order that the seedlings may not 
be baked by the trying afternoon sun in 
summer. 

The above remarks apply equally to Rose 
seeds and seedlings of garden varieties raised 
with a view to obtain novelties, and to 
those of common species raised in quan¬ 
tity for use as stocks, cte. In raising 
seedling Briers in considerable numbers 
for stocks. however, it is hotter to 
sow the seed in drills rather than broadcast, 


in order that the hoe may be easily worked to 
destroy weeds, and to keep the surface of the 
ground open. From seed sown last autumn 
there will now be a considerable proportion 
of seedlings ready for transplantation ; these 
should be carefully drawn out, with the least 
possible disturbance of surrounding seeds 
that may not yet have germinated, and should 
be root-pruned and heeled in in some shel¬ 
tered spot until they can safely be planted out 
on a showery day in March, or even April. 
If they were planted at once, they would be 
liable "to be drawn out of the ground by the 
frosts in winter, whereby many of them 
might, perish, and no time is lost by deferring 
their move into permanent quarters until 
spring, for they will he making roots all the 
while where they lie, and so eventually go 
out with a mass of active fibres, and grow’ 
away without check. 

It is very desirable that all Rese-growers 
should endeavour to raise a few seedlings in 
addition to the usual cultivation of estab¬ 
lished varieties. When it is considered how’ 
few really perfect Roses yet exist, it behoves 
all, amateurs especially, who have more 
leisure than the trade growers, and to whom 
is is of less importance to grow only what 
pays, to do their utmost to add to the still 
limited number of Roses that possess all the 
highest qualities. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rote Cabrtelle Pierrette (Hybrid Tee).— 

This Rose should find its w'ay into every col¬ 
lection of any extent, mainly for its glowing 
colour and excellent growth. There is no 
doubt that it belongs to the Caroline Testout 
tribe, hut the colour in autumn is almost as 
vivid in its rose-pink as in that fine novelty, 
Fnrben Konigin. The flower of Gabrieli© 
Pierrette has a rather ruffled arrangement ef 
the petals, differing from that of Caroline 
Testout, but an arrangement which, I think, 
adds to the charm of the flower. The petals 
are slightly reflexed, and the colour then 
pales on the extreme edges to almost white. 
This lovely Rose, together with Marie Croi- 
bior, would make a fine bed of rose-pink, and 
if jdwnts of the white sports or seedlings of 
Caroline Testout, such as Admiral Dewey, 
Irene, and Marguerite Guillot were inter¬ 
spersed, an effective bed would be the result. 
—Rosa. 

Rose Edu Meyer. -There is something particu¬ 
larly attractive about this Rose, the colour reminding 
one much of that of Biinrite, excepting that the terra 
cotta tint is not so rich. It is a very useful garden 
Rose, and whenever seen is always much admired. 
A Ro*e that would blend well with it is Mme. Kugenie 
lioullct, which is le*-, vigorous in growth. In plant¬ 
ing the two, Kdu Meyer should be placed in the back- 
grrwid or in the ceutre of the bed.—R osa. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
lftng-8tevtim«d flowers.— No matter how 
beautiful a-flower may be, its popularity is 
sadly marred from a decorative point of view 
by having short footstalks, for such flowers 
can only be utilised if wired, and then they 
are very short-lived. Even the commonest 
flowers/ such as the Sunflowers, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Phloxes, Gladioli, and many others, 
are welcome if they can be cut with sterna 
nearly a yard long. Among the annuals 
Sweet Sultan, Scabious, and Coreopsis 
owe a good deal of their popularity to 
the fact that the flowers can be. cut with long 
stems.—J. G., Gosport. 

Window gardening.— If any plant re 
quires repotting, do it at once. Cuttings just 
rooted might remain in the cutting pots till 
spring if not much pot-bound. Bulbs for 
flowering indoors should be obtained and 
potted. Many bulbs arc grown in fibre now ; 
it is cleaner, and most bulbs do well in it, 
and nourishment can easily be given. 

Plants In the 8pare-room.— It is quite 
possible to keep such things as Pelargoniums 
and other plants of similar character in the 
spare-room. They should be arranged in the 
room before frost of a severe character comes, 
but all the ventilation possible should be 
given whilst the weather is mild, and the 
watering should be done only when abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and then in the morning 
with the window open. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE HORSE CHESTNUTS 
(/Esculus HIPPOCASTANUM). 

The Horse Chestnut is of little use as a 
timber tree, but from its highly ornamental 
qualities it may be employed in various ways 
by the planter. A large, well balanced tree 
forms a fine feature in lawn or park scenerv, 
especially if just standing away from a back¬ 
ground of other trees. Again, where space Is 
ample, it may be planted in a clump or group, 
and is, besides, sometimes employed for 
avenues, of which the historic one at Bushey 
Park is of world-wide reputation. To be 
seen at its best, the Horse Chestnut needs a 
well-drained open loam, as very stiff soils are 
not so congenial to it, and where dry and 
gravelly, the foliage, even early in summer, 


jEbculus rubicunda (the scarlet Chestnut), 
which is later in flowering than the common 
kind, and is, besides, easily distinguished by 
its bright red blossoms. It is of dwarfer 
stature than the other, and forms a dense, | 
roundish tree, thickly clothed with very deep i 
green foliage. ^Esculus rubicunda succeeds 
best under much the same conditions as are 
requisite for the common kind, but its more 
compact habit enables it to resist heavy j 
winds better, and, being later in expanding, j 
the flowers are not so liable to be injured by 
unfavourable weather. Besides the specific I 
name of rubicunda, it is also known under 
that of carnea, but the former name is cer¬ 
tainly the more appropriate. There are , 
several forms in cultivation, varying princi- I 
pally in the colour of the blossoms, some | 
having the flowers much more richly tinted 
than others, as in JE. purpurasoens, in which 
the flowers are more freely produced and of a 


stachya).—Though one of the handsomest of 
all hardy shrubs, and one, too, which is in 
full beauty when few others are in bloom, 
this North American Chestnut is compara¬ 
tively seldom seen in this country. As a 
rule, it reaches a height of from 10 feet to 
15 feet, and is, perhaps, best treated as a 
dwarfer subject, a number of the stems being 
cut away every year. A constant succession 
of strong shoots is thus secured, and these 
bear much finer flowers than those produced 
by older branches. Loudon sums up the good 
qualities of this species as follows: “The 
shoots are slender, spreading, and rooting at 
the joints where they happen to rest on the 
soil, with ascending extremities. The tree 
comes into flower about a month or six weeks 
later than the other Chestnuts, and continues 
flowering, in the case of large plants on moist 
soil, for three months or longer, forming one 
of the greatest floral ornaments of the shrub- 



A group of the dwarf lloree Chestnut (.Eaculus parviflora—syn. Pavia inner oat achy a). 


is liable to become discoloured, unless the 
roots are within reach of a reserve of mois¬ 
ture. The roots where undisturbed from the 
fir it go down to a greater depth than those 
of many other trees. 

There are several varieties of the Horse 
Chestnut, but most of them are curiosities, 
and, as trees, are not equal to the ordinary 
form. The best is 

.ESCULUS HIPPOCASTANUM FL.-PL., the 
double-flowered Horse Chestnut, and which 
for some time after its introduction to 
this country was regarded as an over-rated 
subject. It is about a fortnight later in open¬ 
ing its blossoms than the ordinary kind, and 
consequently extends the blooming season, 
added to which, the double flowers retain 
their beauty longer than the single ones, while 
the absence of fruit, by which much litter is 
avoided, is an important argument in its 
favour. Another beautiful kind is 


reddish tint. Apart from the other merits 
possessed by the scarlet Chestnut, it is also 
a good tow n tree, as may be often seen in the 
environs of London. 

.Esculus Pavia (the red Buckeye) is a 
handsome small tree, bearing bright red 
flowers in large, loose clusters in early sum¬ 
mer. Sometimes it reaches a height of from 
15 feet to 20 feet, but it is often only a shrub. 

.Esculus flava (the yellow Buckeye) some¬ 
times reaches a height of 40 feet. It has 
something of the habit of the red Buckeye, 
but has smoother leaves. The loose, erect 
clusters of dull yellow flowers are not very 
j attractive. 

.E8CULUS californica , w'hich in this 
country does not rise above shrub height, has 
slender-stalked leaves, with broad leaflets, 
and in early summer produces dense, erect 
clusters of fragrant white or pinkish flowers. 
.Esculus parviflora (syn. Pavia macro- 


berv at a season when very few trees or 
shrubs are in bloom. It has red leaf stalks, 
glossy dark-green leaves, and long, paniculate 
racemes of white flowers, the long white fila¬ 
ments of which, surmounted by the red 
anthers, impart to them a fine fringed appear¬ 
ance. In various books, etc., this is found 
under the names of Pavia macrostachya, iEs- 
culus macrostachya, Pavia edulis, etc. It 
delights in a moist situation, or near water, 
and thrives well in a strong clay soil. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting back Maples.-I have two very hand¬ 
some variegated Maples, which are growing much too 
large. I am told that it will destroy them if I cut 
them back -1 can only thin them. In fact, I am told 
1 must not reduce their size by lopping off the tops 
of the branches. Is this correct ?-0 ld Subscriber. 

[You may safely cut back your variegated 
Maples when they are quite dormant. It 
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should not be delayed till the sap rises in 
early spring. It is not correct to soy that 
this treatment will destroy them.] 

treatment of climbers. -Will you very kindly 
help me by saying, in your ne\t issue, what is tin- 
proper treatment for the following elimber>:- The 
Bignonia. the Thladiantha. the Clianthus—whether 
hardy, what soil and aspect. and. if not hardy, what 
to do in the winter with them'/ Soil here is heavy 
and rieh, with clay in parts; but, of course, tin- 
garden beds are worked up with manures of various 
forts and ashes, and would be called “ a good soil.” 
If you will favour me with some advice us to the 
respective treatment in your columns, perhaps you 
will head the paragraph “ Climbers ” or “Treatment 
of climbers." — J. S. Bakun ell, Grom hall, Chartield, 
Gloucester. 

[The Teeomas (svn. Bignotiia) .arc handsunu 1 
and distinct climbing shrubs of much beauty 
of habit as well as of flower. They are not 
so often seen in our country as abroad, 
though well fitted for the southern and wes¬ 
tern parts, and, in the case of T. radicans, 
flowering well against walls far north of Lon¬ 
don. T. grandiflora is a Chinese plant, much 
more tender than T. radicans. and less com¬ 
mon. It is much showier when in bloom, 
the drooping flowers, of a bright orange scar¬ 
let, coming in large clusters. Its foliage, too, 
is larger, but the plant rarely grows so vigor¬ 
ously in this country. It is handsome in 
bloom on a warm, sunny wall. T. radicans 
is a native of the North American States, and 
is an old garden favourite. Its long, wiry 
stems send out roots like Ivy, and cling to 
walls or any support. The foliage is grace¬ 
ful. and in late summer the shoots have showy 
clusters of scarlet and orange blossoms. 
There is a variety named major, with larger 
flowers of a paler tint, and more robust foli 
age. A strong plant will run up and cover a 
wall 40 feet high. Jt is useful also for cover¬ 
ing arbours and pergolas. You will find an 
account of Clianthus puniepus and an i 11 ns 
tration of its white variety in our issue of 
September 21st. page 389. Protection during 
the winter is necessary, except in the most 
favoured districts, such os Devon and Corn 
wall. Thladiantha dubiu is a handsome creep¬ 
ing perennial of the Gourd family, from 
North China and India, with long, climbing 
stems, liearing many bright yellow flowers. 
All the flowers on a plant are either male or 
female*, so that unless both sexes are planted 
no fruit is produced. When the female 
flowers are hand fertilised, they set freely, 
and the egg-shaped fruits, each 2.1 inches 
long, are exceedingly handsome, green at 
first, changing to a bright scarlet. The pale 
green foliage is handsome, and the stems run 
to a length of many feet from a tuberous root, 
which can be lifted in the autumn after the 
plant, has died down. It is hardy in light 
sandy soil, and in a sunny place, such as at 
the foot- of a south wall, the roots may be 
left, as in such a position they are quite dry 
during the winter.] 

Two good Coanothusoo. If the preceding 
winter has not been unduly severe, the dif¬ 
ferent. forms of Ceanothus make a good dis 
play towards the latter part, of the summer, 
at which time comparatively few hardy shrubs 
are in bloom. There is now in cultivation a 
great number of garden varieties, most of 
which have been raised on the continent. 
Among them is that extremely popular 
variety. Gloire d<.> Versailles, which, though 
distributed as long ago as 1869. is still one of 
the verv best in its class. Out of the many 
newer forms that have come under my obser¬ 
vation ate two very pleasing and ■ distinct 
varieties. One of them. Albert Pettet, I have 
seen described as the best of the rose coloured 
Ceanothuses. and certainly, as far as my ex 
perience extends, it is entitled to that desig 
nation. The second. Indigo, has the colour of 
the blossoms well described by its varietal 
name, for the flowers are of a deeper blue 
than in any other form that I am acquainted 
with. Both these varieties are somewhat 
shorter and stiffer in growth than the better 
known Gloire de Versailles, and they are 
seen to very great advantage when planted 
in a bed or group. On light warm soils they, 
in this wav, form a charming summer 
feature.—X. 

Blue Hydrangeas In your i--no of (;wu>lmm; 
for S«-pt< nil)) r 21.'t, “ L. P a-k? for a way to make 
H\ilfimaa flowers Mur. I made I Im-mi blue l»\ 
J*»ttiny a quantity of ucty nails at the roof*,. I 
dnl tliia successfully in South America.-1). K. Ikons, 
Dundee. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS# 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

GyPSOPHILA PANICULATA FL.-PL. — W r heil a 
man who grows exclusively for the trade dis- 

} loses of 23,000 plants of a novelty in hardy 
lowers in one season, and has 30,000 pot and 
ground roots for disposal at the present time, 
one may safely predict that that particular 
plant will take a high place in English gar¬ 
dens. If in this case the improvement con¬ 
sisted in the doubling of the flowers merely, 
I should think that there would be no im¬ 
provement whatever, for. to my taste, many 
of the typical foniis of our hardy flowers are 
more pleasing than the double forms to 
which they have under culture given birth. 
In the ease of this double flowered Gypso- 
phila the doubling is accompanied by an in¬ 
creased purity that raises the value of this 
hardy flower at least 200 per cent. ; in fact, 1 
do not see how any trade grower who has a 
sale for cut bloom can do without it. For 
wreath and cross-making it will he found in¬ 
valuable. and I mu of opinion that it will 
eventually Ik* grown under glass for early 
bloom. Ho far as I am able to jpdge. it is as 
vigorous as the type. 

H elia nth km IMS. In a sunburnt garden, 
where the soil rapidly paits with moisture, 
these are of much use. They are capable of 
bearing a great amount of dry weather, and 
are happiest in rather light soils well above 
the ordinary ground level. The colours are 
so varied, embracing white, shades of yellow, 
huff. pink, and scarlet, both double and 
single, that a collection of them growing 
under happy conditions forms an effective and 
very pleasant garden picture. There is one 
thing about these Helianthcmums, or Sun 
Roses, as they have been named, that especi¬ 
ally recommends them to the owners of gar¬ 
dens who desire to economise labour, and 
have, perhaps, a considerable area to furnish. 
Once well established, they do not need re¬ 
newing for years. They yield a line display 
of bloom in the summer season, and they 
cover the ground so densely with their ever¬ 
green foliage that it is almost impossible for 
even the coarsest weeds to live with them. 
Campanula macrantha alba. One may 

f ?row a hardy flower for some years without 
laving realised its true decorative worth. 
This uiftv lx* owing to indifferent culture or 
unsuitable environment. Sometimes quite 
accidentally a plant finds ideal conditions 
which enable the grower to fully realise its 
true worth and beauty. By chance a plant of 
this Bellflower came into a position where 
,it got well feil and had ample space. The 
result was instructive, for the flower stems 
ran up to a height of 3\ foot, and the flowers 
were larger in proportion. Grown in this 
way. Campanula macrantha is a very fine 
thing. In light, impoverished soils it cer¬ 
tainly docs not impress one with its \tilue. 

G a leu \ OFFICINALIS. The value of this 
for cutting is enhanced by the fact that, if 
the stems arc not allowed to become too old 
Ik* fore cutting, they will produce a second 
crop of bloom, more or less freely, according 
to the amount of moisture in the ground. 
The varieties confparta and eompacta alba 
are superior in colour to the type. and. owing 
to the flower spikes being set closer together, 
they are more effective. To sec them at'their 
best they should be planted in front of ever¬ 
greens, mid allowed ainpl-* space. 1 have 
s*cn them under these conditions some H feet 
high by 6 fed through, and a very file* ap¬ 
pearance they made. They may safely be 
used in the wild or woodbind garden, fur. if 
cared for the first year or two. they gain such 
strength that they are capable of mastering 
almost any kind of Grass or weed. 

J. Corn hill. 

Winter Irises -Hmv seldom, in speaking of 
Irises, one thinks of any other than those that Moom 
in the summer. What of the w inter flow* rim: Irises. 
-*f which ret i< nl.it i is one of our sweetest examples'/ 
We max haxe Hn> in Moom in I-Yhiiiary and Mareh 
in a cold frame In p*»tt ms: the l>ulh- now. nr. if a 
frame cannot I# spar'd, tiny will come early on a 
dickered Iiord* v. I. reticulata has d* * p Mtie Mos- 
-onh, very • 11y M-cnted, and on this account is 
well worth t .i! me m hand If time. Ind if the Imlhs 
arc plant* ,| ;M luM soil, ami now o the time when 
tin x 'il l i" ct in; Mit I would iir_'e upon those 
who m give them frame-room, to do so—Wuod- 
I 1US1 V. f; K. 


COREOPSIS. 

Very few genera of hardy plants are more 
popular than the above, or more serviceable 
in the cul state or valuable from the decora¬ 
tive standpoint in the garden. Embracing, 
as in this case, species and varieties of peren¬ 
nial and annual duration, a greater value 
attaches to them by reason of their adapta¬ 
bility to almost all classes of garden soils, and 
to their cultural requirements, which are 
simple in the extreme. In all probability, the 
perennial species of the genus share with the 
Shirley and other Poppies that almost uni¬ 
versal popularity in the early summer-time 
which is responsible for their appearance in 
not a few of the cut-flower arrangements seen 
at loeal and suburban shows. Then, again, 
the florist and the market grower of hardy cut 
flowers do much to bring such easily grown 
subjects into prominence by cultivating them 
largely and bringing them into our leading 
markets in such great quantities. For this 
latter purpose the perennial kinds are mostly 
grown, or, rather, those sorts such as C. 
grandiflora or C. g. superba. which, by their 
greater freedom of growth and flowering, 
have done much either to displace or super¬ 
sede that fine old perenninl species, C. 
lanceolata. Those first named have greater 
claims to the biennial section of these plants, 
and, for all practical purposes, are best so 
regarded and treated, though it is equally 
true'that the plants may be raised from 
seeds' and flowered in the same year. In 
those instances, however, where the plants are 
specialised and grown in large numbers, the 
system of raising the seedlings in, say. 1907, 
and flowering them in 1908, has much to com¬ 
mend it. By so doing large, bushy plants are 
produced during the. summer months, and 
these, producing whole sheaves of the golden- 
yellow blossoms in the early summer follow¬ 
ing, are of much value. For this special pur¬ 
pose the seeds may be sown in April, and the 
young plants put out in the open ground so 
soon as ready. If. on the other hand, them 
is a demand for such flowers continuously, 
the flowering season may he greatly prolonged 
by sowing seeds of the plants in spring and 
again in late summer or early autumn. The 
seedlings resulting from the last-named sow¬ 
ing should not be permit ted to flow er in the 
early summer, and by discouraging such 
flowering a good succession of bloom will bo 
available when the earlier hatch has ceased 
to produce the best blooms. A January 
sowing, too, will also provide a good supply 
of late summer flowers, w hile pot-grow n 
examples from the same batch of seedlings will 
be found of use when the early frosts have 
taken many things from the open garden. 
Thus it wili be seen that these plants are per¬ 
fectly amenable to cultivation, and that 
special requirements may he mot in a very 
simple way. Of the value of these things in 
the cut state it is hardly necessary to say any¬ 
thing. as the plants are so well known. Points 
of importance or of merit include the rich 
golden yellow colour of the flowers, and the 
very considerable length of stem available 
with each flower Ik ad. In the older kind. C. 
lanceolata. the flower stem is still longer, be¬ 
cause lacking the branching habit of the other 
kinds named. Hence, stems of nearly* 2 feet, 
long are the result. This kind produces seeds 
freely, and may he increased by cuttings and 
by division. In some day soils the plant is 
not happy, nnd neither seedlings nor cuttings 
take kindly thereto. 

All the amuial epe* i**s and their varieties 
are. of course, easily raised from seeds ; and, 
in the case of light soils, tin* seeds may be 
sown in the open ground. Where the soil is 
of a clayey nature, the raising of the seedling 
plants in boxes or pans, subsequently trans¬ 
ferring them to their flowering quarters, has 
much to commend it. Early seed sowing, 
with timely thinning or transplanting of the 
seedlings, are matters not to he overlooked, 
if the best results are desired, while for pre¬ 
ference a moderately light and well-drained 
soil is the best. The following are among the 
more distinct of the group : 

C. auriculata. —A slender growing kind, 
with yellow flower-heads, the base of the 
|H*tals coloured a brownish line; height, 
11 feet. A very old plant in cultivation. 

C. CORONATA.— Flower-head orange, spotted 
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with crimson. A large flowered form of this 
has rich yellow flowers. 

C. l)RUMMONDI. Plant of dwarf, bushy 
habit and great freedom of flowering. Flower¬ 


any amateur, by reason of the great profusion | others of value in the garden, and among the 


of blossoms they afford. North America. 

C. verticillata (syn. tenuifolia). —A slen 
der, erect growing species from the United 


heads yellow, the disc being encircled by a States of America. The plant is rather more 


Dyer’s Tick-seed. From a photograph hy Mr. C. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


ring of crimson-brown. Native of Texas. A 
good annual, of easy culture, and free growth. 

C. Engklmanm. This, bearing yellow 
flower-heads and golden centre, is a graceful 
plant with Fennel-like leaves. 

C. G ran di flora.— An excellent border 
plant, whether intended for cut flowers or for 
decoration. Presumably a perennial in its 
native hnbitat, it is, in cultivation, in thi 
country at least, beat regarded ns a biennial 
height, 3 feet or rather more. The rich yel¬ 
low flowers are of large size. C. g. superba 
has flowers of a soft yellow tone. 

C. Granti.— This recently introduced an$, 
very distinct species from Uganda, forms a 
somewhat erect bush of sub-shrubby char¬ 
acter and with elegant bipinnate leaves, and 
bears a profusion of rich yellow flowers. It is 
not hardy, but may be flowered in the open in 
summer or grown in pots for the greenhouse, 
where it blooms in winter and spring. A most 
continuous bloomer. 

C. laxceolata. -A very old and well- 
known plant. The flower-heads arc rich 
yellow, and the . long, wiry stems of much 
value when the flowers are employed in the 
cut state. Perennial, feet high. A capital 
border plant. North America. 

C. palmata. Has finely divided leafage 
and golden-yellow blossoms of moderate size. 
North America. 

C. rosea. —A dwarf-growing species with 
small blossoms, coloured pale rose or pink, 
on a bush rather more than 1 foot high. 
Annual, or possibly biennial. North America. 

C. Stillmanni. —Growing 1 foot high, 
has golden-yellow flowers. Coming from the 
Sierra Nevada, it requires a warm and sunny 
position. 

C. tinctoria. —A well-known annual with 
pinnate leaves and flower-heads coloured a 
rich yellow, with crimson-brown blotches at 
the base of the petals. This coloured area is 
a variable quantity, and differences may be 
seen occasionally on the same plant. It is a 
slender-growing plant of much beauty and 
utility ; height, 24 feet. C. t. nan a is a dwarf 
form, and C. t. atropurpurea. which is also 
known as astrosanguinea, a distinct and beau- 
til ul variety 2} feet high, has richly-coloured 
blossoms. The three forms of this plant 
here mentioned are worthy the attention of 


than 1 foot high, stems wiry and thin, and 
furnished at intervals with linear leaves 
arranged in whorls. The, yellow blossoms are 
small in size and less attractive'than in some 
kinds. It is a true perennial, and one better 


annual kinds those of the bicolor and Tom 
Thumb class call for mention. A variety of 
Tom Thumb, known as Crimson King, forms 
a perfect bush of about 7 inches or 8 inches 
high. C. bicolor grandiflorn is rich yellow with 
maroon-scarlet centre. C. nigra nana has rich 
crimson flowers, the plant less than 1 foot 
high. C. cardaminifolia is a variable plant, 
growing from 9 inches to 2 feet high. The 
type has yellow flower-heads. The lower por¬ 
tion of the ray florets is coloured a brownish 
i hue. A dwarf form of this plant, growing 
18 inches high, has rich crimson-coloured 
blossoms. E. J. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bulbs for garden. 1 sliall be glad if you will 
inform me as to the best method of planting the fol- 
I lowing:—10o mixed Hyacinths, 100 double Tulips 
(mixed), 50 double Daffodils, 50 Narcissi Trumpet- 
100 Snowdrops, and 50 Crocuses (yellow), in beds 
as per plan enclosed, to ensure a succession of 
] bloom in each bed? If bulbs insufficient, have Wall- 
' flower and white Arabia. — M. F. 

[The number and variety of bulbs you men¬ 
tion are quite inadequate for filling the beds 
and borders shown on sketch, also to afford 
such a display as you desire. We will, how¬ 
ever, assist you to the best of our ability, and, 
taking the round bed in the centre of. the 
Grass plot first, we advise it be planted with 
mixed Hyacinths, C inches apart, carpeting 
the surface with white Arabia. A pretty 
edging for this bed would have been either 
Chionodoxa Lucilite or Seilla sibiriea. As it 
is, you may plant your yellow' Crocuses round 
the margin, as these will flower in advance 
of the Hyacinths. In the half-circular bed 
near the house, plant the double Tulips 
4 inches apart, and edge it with Snowdrops. 
A pretty carpeting for this bed would be Myo- 
sotis dissitiflora, and if you have not got 
them, the few plants required could be pur¬ 
chased for a small sum. The remainder of 
the Hyacinths and Tulips you may use in con¬ 
junction with the Daffodils for planting in 
the borders, but as the numbers are so few 
we cannot formulate any scheme for this pur¬ 
pose, and the only thing you can do is to 
divide the number as equally as you can 
among the four borders, and plant them in 
small groups. If you have sufficient plants 


a I 


Coreopsis grandi flora. 
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suited to a warm soil or a sunny position in 
the rock. garden. It is easily raised from 
seeds., and better increased by these means 
rather than by division of the tufts. 

Apart from the above, there are many 


to do so, form an edging to the borders with 
the white Arabis, and then fill the interven¬ 
ing spaces between the groups of bulbs with 
the Wallflowers. With the amount of border 
space you have at your command, you could 
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easily have accommodated ten times as many 
bulbs as you have. The quantity, of 
Grass-seed required for sowing 267 square 
yards is, if you wish for a really good sward, 
16 lb. to 20 lb.] 

Cftmatto Duchess off Edinburgh (L. J. 

Toye and Gcrrard ).—Your Clematis, pro¬ 
vided it. is correctly named, belongs to the 
Florida section, in which case only the weak, 
straggling, and overcrowded branches should 
be removed, doing this in February or March. 
The strong, one year-old wood should be 
nailed in as far as it has become well ripened, 
beyond which it nmv be cut away, filling in 
all-the vacant spaces with that which is left. 
Only in the case of the forms of Clematis 
that flower on the young or summer shoots 
should cutting down every autumn be carried 
out. It is always well to mulch the surface 
of the soil in which Clematises are growing 
with some well-decayed manure, watering 
freely when the weather is dry, with an occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid-manure.* 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN FLOWER. 

WHEN a greenhouse has to be kept gay 
throughout the >ear. one of the slackest 
periods is after the bulk of the summer 
flowering plants is over, and before the ad 
vent of the general body of Chrysanthemum:,. 
True, there are varieties of the-e last that 
mav be had in bloom by the month of Sep¬ 
tember, but at that time thev are flowering 
in the open border, and for this reason are 
by some not appreciated under glass. Still, 
apart from Chrysanthemums, there are many 
greenhouse plants that flower in the earl'v 
autumn, for during the second week in Octo¬ 
ber the following, among others, were noced 
in No. 4 greenhouse at Kew among the hard- 
wooded plants : Acacia platyptera, a (species 
with curiously winged stems and golden-yel¬ 
low blosaoms ; Callistemon salignus. the well- 
known scarlet Bottle Brush plant; Erica 
eaffra, Erica hyemalis, and E. melanthera. not 
quite at their lu st ; Polygala myrtifolia 
gratidiflora. with clusters of purple flowers, 
in shape suggesting a member of the Pea 
family ; Platytheea galioides, also know n as 
Tremandra vertieillata and Tetratheca ver- 
ticillata. Among the Begonias w ere : B. coc- 
einea, a largo, bold plant, with bright red 
blossoms; B. Corheillc de Feu. a freely 
branched, buohy kind, with scarlet flowers| 
B. Drrgei, with a profusion of white flowers, 
and remarkable as being one of the parents 
(B. socotrana i* the other) of Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine; B. fuohsioides. a well-known kind, 
with bright red blossoms; B. Ln/.eana, a 
strong grow ing hybrid, with large, drooping 
clusters of rosy-red flowers; B. inetallica. 
generally regarded as a fine foliaged plant, 
but the freely borne blush coloured flowers 
are very handsome ; B. s-unperflorens giganten 
rosea, well-known a-s a spring flowering sub 
jeet, but not often seen in good condition in 
the autumn. All of the above are fibrous 
rooted varieties, and. in addition to 'these, 
there was a group of the pretty little 
tuberous rooted B. Davisii. wlio-e bright, 
vermilion coloured flowers have left their 
mark on so many varieties of the present 
day. 

Other plants in flower were Angelouia sali 
caritefolia (syn. A. grandiflora), figured in 
the number of Gardening Illustrated for 
August 10th lnet; Angelonia salicarimfolia 
alba, a white counterpart of the preceding: 
Bouvardias; Browallia speeie^a major, whose 
pretty purplish-blue flowers are borne nearly 
throughout the year; Uantias, in variety ; Cal 
reolaria Burbidgei, very popular in tin 1 Lon¬ 
don parks, and equally valuable during the 
w inter for greenhouse decoration ; Chironia 
liliioides (<syn. U. ixiferal, a \< i v pri 11 v pink 
flowered plant, width is no»v o.xte?:-i v-h 
grown for decoration ; Cuekscomh., ; Kuna 
torium Purpusi montL-oH, better known a 
Eupatorium pctiolaro, under width name it is 
grown by many for winter blooming: Im 
patiens Olivieri ; Jacobinia (Serieographis! 
Ghicsbreghtii, whe-se scarlet, tubular shaped 
flowers are, in a warm greenhouse, kept up 
throughout the winter; Nieotiana hybrids, 
of which we have now a great variety ; Pelar¬ 
gonium, double Zonal. Mrs. Law rence, a \erv 
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attractive salmon coloured flower; Peri- 
strophe (Jindicia) speeiosa, which hears a 
great profusion for months together of pretty 
purple flowers; Roehea (Cnif-Mila) faleata. 
with closely packed heads of small scarlet 
blossoms ; Salvia azurea grandiflora (syn. S. 
Pitcherii). bearing long spikes of charming 
blue flowers; Sparmannia africana ; Strepto- 
cnrpws in variety; Teeoma Smithi, with ter¬ 
minal clusters of deep orange coloured 
flowers; Vnllota purpurea magnifica. a parti¬ 
cularly fine form of the Scarborough Lily, 
with rounder and brighter-coloured flowers 
than those of the typical kind and Veronicas 
of the shrubby section, of which there are now 
several beautiful varieties. G. S. C. 


TROPJEOLUM TRICOLOR. 
Introduced from Chili in 1828, this tuber¬ 
ous rooted Tropmolum was, in my young days, 
an exceedingly popular greenhouse plant. It 
is now very rarely met with, probably to a 
great extent ow ing to the fact that particular 
care is needed in its cultivation, as under a 
haphazard system of culture it will soon fall 
into ill health. This Tropteoluin starts natu¬ 
rally into growth in the autumn, continues 
to grow throughout the winter, and flowers in 
the spring and early summer months. After 
the blossoms are over, the stoma die down, 
when the pots must be stood in a cool, dry 
place. In autumn the Uibers must be shaken 
quite clear of the old soil and repotted in a 
fairly light compost, such as equal parts of 
loam and leaf mould, with about half a part 
of sand and a little dried cow manure. The 
size of the pot will, of course, depend upon 
the tubers; but unless they are either very 
large or small, pots 6 inches in diameter are 
very suitable. It i„s necessary that the pots 
be quite clean and effectually drained. Very 
little water must be given till the new growth 
apj>ears above ground, when it may be in 
created, but in all stages watering must be 
carefully carried out. The new shoots are at 
first almost thread like, and lengthen rapidly, 
at which time especial care must be. taken, 
otherwise they will form a tangled mass which 
it is almost impossible to untwine. . The old 
way was to tram the shoots either over a fan 
or balloon-shaped trellis, but a less formal 
plan is to stick a small Larch-top. Well fur¬ 
nished with twigs, into the pot, and allow the 
slender shoots to ramble over this. A good 
light position in the greenhouse is a very suit¬ 
able place for them. As the pots get well fur¬ 
nished with roots in early spring, a little 
weak liquid-manure will be very helpful. The 
principal insect pests to guard against are 
aphides or green fly. but they can lie readily 
destroyed by vaporising. One caution is par¬ 
ticularly necessary, and that is to keep a 
sharp lookout for slugs, especially, just ns 
the young shoots appear above ground, as 
these pests are very partial to the tender, sue 
culent morsels. Jn colour the flowers of 
Tropieoliirn tricolor are orange scarlet, tipped 
with black. A second Chilian species is Tro 
paolum azureum. which is even less fre 
quently met with than the preceding. It 
needs much the same treatment, and flowers 
at about the same time. The colour of the 
blossoms i<s a pleasing and distinct shade of 
azure blue. X. 

BOUVARDIAS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
Throughout the autumn and early winter 
months the different Bouvardias are ex¬ 
tremely useful in the greenhoflse, as they 
form a pleasing succession to many of the 
summer-flowering subjects which are then 
past. Added to this their flowers are. when 
tut. just the thing for button holes, sprays, 
etc. at h ast, they used to Is* considered so, 
but nowaday*, when size is regarded as 
everything, the largest Carnation available is 
consider'*'! an ideal button bole flower. 

Solve ef the market growers eultixat 1 Ben 
vanlm- on a huge s; ale. tie ir pitft tie .• b ii’g 
tr> jv-t the old pTmts a 1 i<11' after they ha\c 
done flowering. Then, carl) in the year, 
they are taken into a warmer structure, with 
the result that young, succulent shoots are 
pushed out freelv. These shoots, when about 
a i on pie of inches long, are taken off and 
dibbled into not* of sandy soil. They are 
then placed in a dose propagating case in an 
intermedia’* temperature, where they will 


soon root. When this takes place, they must 
be inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the 
house, and in a few days be potted singly into 
3-inch pots. A compost made up of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a good 
sprinkling of silver-sand, will suit them well. 
Directly the roots take hold of the new soil 
the tops of the young plants must be pinched 
out in order to ensure a bushy habit of 
growth. As the summer goes on the plants 
may be cither kept in a greenhouse or stood 
in a frame, as the temperature of the outside 
air will be sufficient for them. Previous to 
this they will have been shifted into their 
flowering pots, T> indies in diameter, and also, 
if necessary, stopped a second time. When 
the pots are well filled with roots a dose of 
liquid manure a limit once a fortnight will be 
beneficial. One drawback to the culture of 
Bouvardias within the London district is that 
the sulphur-laden fogs experienced during 
the autumn and winter burn up the foliage in 
a very short time. Some of the best varieties 
a re : — 

Single. —Bridal Wreath, white; Dazzler, 
scarlet ; Humboldti corvmbiflora. pure whit'’ 
bmg tube has the fragrance of the Jasmine ; 
King of the Scarlets, very large scarlet flower 
with white centre ; Mrs. Robert Green, pink ; 
President Cleveland, vivid scarlet, with a 
crimson tube ; Priorv Beauty, rose pink ; 
The Bride, blush ; and Vreelamli, white. 

Double flowers. Alfred Neuner, white; 
Bridesmaid, pink ; Hogarth flore-pleno, scar¬ 
let; President Garfield, pink, quite distinct 
from Bridesmaid. X. 


X07IS AXD IMPLIES. 

Calathea (ttaranta) zebrina.- t am anxious to 
know tiic mime of the plant, a leaf of which I send, 
•nid any information as to Miil, temperature, ami 
general treatment of the plant will he valued. The 
plant seems to he an old one. with several long 
leaves. 1> it supposed to flower-W'YESlDE. 

[The name of the enclosed specimen is 
Calathea zebrina, far better known in gar¬ 
dens as Maranta zebrina. It is a native of 
Brazil, and was introduced therefrom in 1815. 
As may be supposed from its native country, 
it requires the temperature of a stove for its 
successful culture. If the plant needs re¬ 
potting, this operation should be carried out 
in early spring, a light, open compost being 
very necessary. A mixture of equal parts of 
pent. loam, leaf-mould, and sand is very 
necessary for all the Calatheas. It must be 
in a rough, lumpy state, ns the roots then run 
therein with considerable freedom. The 
drainage, too, must be ample, as Calatheas 
need copious supplies of water at the roots 
when growing freely, and they also delight in 
a liberal amount of atmospheric moisture. 
The plant in question certainly flowers, but 
the blossoms, borne in a crowded head sup¬ 
ported by a comparatively short stalk, are 
not at all showy, and add little, if at all. to 
the ornamental qualities of the plant. When 
well grown, it has very handsome foliage, and 
some years ago. when plants with handsome 
leaves were more popular than thev are now, 
it used to be frequently exhibited.] 

Oleander not flowering - — T»i ink.- for the reply 

r<- “ Oleander not flowering," cont'iirivl in your b ut- 
of October >th. p. The eau-e i- evidently due to 

the want of -nffieient sun-lime to ripen the wood, hut 
there i- any amount of the latter, strong and healthy, 
too, with imv number of flowering -hoot-, of which 
the enclosed is a specimen. You will notice how the 
huds have dropped olf. I should he glad of some 
further expression of opinion, if you ran spare the 
space. As the plant has never been put out-of-doors, 
hv reason of its being in an indoor border in the. 
greenhouse, would it not 1)0 well to move it into a 
large pot. either now or in the early spring, and give 
it all po—ilde sun? It has never been short of water 
and weak manure-water, hut the border referred to 
ha- an ea-tetb aspect.— MoNTUil Hic.ginson. 

[V our second communication puts the mat¬ 
ter in a somewhat puzzling light, for al¬ 
though cases of the dropping of the buds often 
conic under our notice, they may usually be 
traced to a starved state of the roots, while 
insufficient sunshine generally results in a 
total abseucg of flowers. We think your sug¬ 
gestion of putting it into a pot a good one, 
as it then can be placed where it has the bene¬ 
fit of direct sunshine. The best time to carry 
this out is in early spring. Of course, effec¬ 
tive drainage must be insured, as copious sup- 
lies of water during the summer are very 
necessary, yet. at the same time, stagnant 
moisture i* decidedly injurious.] 
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FERNS. 

ONYCHIUMS. 

Up to the present time two species oniv be 
longing to this genus have been introduced 
to cultivation, both extremely elegant and 
possessing some useful qualities. Their 
fjronds are so finely cut and of so lovely a 
green, that they are well adapted for mixing 
with cut flowers. Although somewhat similar 
in general aspect, their habits are entirely 
distinct, a character which, in this case, can¬ 
not possibly be attributed to different habi¬ 
tats. While O. auratum produces its hand¬ 
somely decompound fronds from a single 
crown, thus forming a sort of miniature 
Pteris tremula with finely cut fronds, O. 
japonicum, on the contrary, produces them 
from numerous underground rhi¬ 
zomes, making thick tufts of 
graceful and pleasingly coloured 
foliage, green > on both sides ; 
whereas that of the former 
species, when in a fertile state, is 
of a beautiful golden colour 
underneath, which gi\es it quite 
the ap|>earance of a gold Fern. 

That colouring, however, is not as 
in Gymnogramma and Nothoch- 
kena, due to the presence of pow ¬ 
der ; it is simply the indusium, 
which is of a bright, rich, golden 
hue, and gives the whole plant a 
* lovely appearance. It is not in 
habit* only that these two species 
differ, for the treatment which 
they require is also dissimilar. 

While O. japonicum will thrive 
well in a cooL house, and, in fact, 
will not stand stove treatment, 
where it soon becomes attacked by 
thrips, O. auratum must have a 
stove, or, at least, an intermedi¬ 
ate house all the year round. Tim 
same compost, however, suits 
them both viz., a mixture of 
fibrous loam, peat, or leaf-mould, 
and silver-sand in about equal 
proportions. Both should be pot¬ 
ted loosely, as they have a great 
aversion to hard soil at any time. 

Care must be taken also to ensure 
their fronds being kept dry at all 
seasons, as if allowed to get wet 
they soon turn of a darkish brow n 
colour and begiq to decay. O. 
japonicum is easily propagated 
either bv spores, which germi¬ 
nate freely, or by division, but 
the same cannot be said of O. 
auratum. which, no doubt, would 
be equally popular if its propaga¬ 
tion were more rapid ; the.fact of 
its forming only single crowns 
prevents it from being increased 
by division ; therefore, the only 
mode of dealing effectually with 
this handsome species is by means 
of seedlings, which come up freely 
enough, but which have a ten¬ 
dency to damp off just above 
ground when in a voung state. 

O. auratum. This lovely stove 
Fern, a thoroughly evergreen 
species, is a native of the Malay 
Islands ; it is also found wild on 


niing as it does from Japan. 
Nepaul, Simla, Khasva, etc., where it is 
| generally found at an elevation of 6,000 feet 
to 7,500 feet ; still, if not kept in an inter¬ 
mediate-house during the winter nfonths, it 
is apt to lose its foliage, in which case it 
| usually starts up very strong in the spring. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Ferns In small pots.— These' have of late 
I years been in great demand for indoor de¬ 
coration. 1 find that there is nothing to 
equal Pteris serrulata and the many-crested 
forms of this popular Fern. It may be 
grown to a large plant, and kept for a long 
time in a very small pot. I shake them out 
of the soil they have grown in, and use when 
repotting some very finely-sifted soil, into 


Onychium japonicum. 


the Nilgiris, where it grows abun¬ 
dantly. and on the Paulghaut 
Mountains, where, however, it is not ho 
plentiful. In this species the fertile and i 
barren fronds are quite different, the former 
being much more finely divided than the 1 
latter. It is usually distinguished at first 1 
sight by its very narrow' segments. The upper | 
part of both kinds of fronds is of a dark, 
glossy green, and very attractive. In potting 
or planting this species the utmost care 
should be taken to keep the crown well above 
the surface of the soil, which must be 
thoroughly well drained. 

O. japonicum (O. lucidum).—This species, 
by far the commoner of the two, though, per 
haps, not the handsomer, is much more use¬ 
ful than the preceding, on account of its 
being of much freer growth and having its 
fronds shorter, but in a greater abundance. 
These, however, are of a semi-deciduous char¬ 
acter, and although the species is essentially 


which a little artificial manure has been 
worked, as this promotes a rapid and healthy 
growth of the fronds. They should never be 
allowed to become dry. Seedlings of these 
useful Ferns should be raised in quantity 
where much of this kind of decoration is car¬ 
ried on, as the plants soon lose their fresh¬ 
ness, and it is easier to raise healthy young 
stock than to try and renovate* sickly plants. 


Keeping Marguerites (•/. Riga). — These are 
often lifted from the open before frosts come, but if 
you cannot secure a good ball of soil around the roots 
they often fail to survive. Water any plants you may 
think of lifting both before and after lifting, pot them 
carefully, and shade for a time. Then when estab¬ 
lished they may be stood with Pelargouiums during 
the winter in a house with a temperature of about 
45 degs. Do not over-water during the winter, and in 
the spring, if all goes well, they will soon produce 
plenty of cuttings, which can be rooted in the same 
way as Geraniums, etc. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON. 

One may at this date—mid-October—form 
an idea as to the merits or otherwise of 
Chrysanthemum blooms generally. With 
the exception of the month of September, 
sunshine has been scanty since the spring. 
This want of sunshine will undoubtedly show 
itself a« the blooms develop, and those who 
grow large flowers for exhibition will have 
an anxious time. Reports have reached ine 
of exceptionally stout growth and large 
leaves. Tire growers may feast their eyes 
upon Huch growth with pardonable pride; 
but those with the experience of a number of 
years will be less likely to regard it with 
pleasure. The worst part of cultivators is 
that their system is too much of the rule of 
thumb order. In the case of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums the idea is so deeply rooted that stimu¬ 
lating manures must be applied, and the 
growth is forced up with these, regardless of 
seasons. Without sun, the wood of these 
plants cannot be ripened ; but in a wet sea¬ 
son we can assist ripening by not feeding 
with strong manures. 

I expect to see two defects in the blooms 
this year; one, flowers broad, but of a com¬ 
paratively flat nature; the other, much 
trouble with damping. These drawbacks 
are usually the result of strong, sappy 
growth, which in many instances will be 
found to be hollow* in the middle. Some 
time back a grower—a notable exhibitor— 
wrote- me, stating that his plants were 
'bigger than he had ever had them.” I 
replied that I was sorry to hear it. Another 
important exhibitor, whose collection 1 saw*, 
a few days back, appeared to be just a little 
upset because the foliage of his Chrysanthe¬ 
mums seemed smaller than usual. Here are 
two typical cases I shall watch with some 
interest. The sunshine of the pa,st few weeks 
should have done something in the way of 
ripening the wood; still, not enough to pro 
vent errors of culture that I have noted. One 
may also do a great deal by giving each plant 
plenty of room in the greenhouse, as well as 
providing air day and night. The best con¬ 
ditions for opening the flowers will be given 
by a little fire-heat, and the lights, especially 
the back ventilators, open more or less, ac¬ 
cording to the weather. It is not well to 
allow anything in the nature of cold draughts 
through the front of the greenhouse. All 
about the flowers should be kept as dry as 
possible. Watering may be done early in 
the day. My notion of feeding is to give the 
plants just sufficient to keep them in health, 
not to force a sappy, unnatural growth. As 
the blooms open indoors, I would at each 
watering give liquid manure, so weak as to 
just colour the water. There is nothing 
better than cow or sheep manure. This 
should be fresh. There is no better way 
than putting a quantity in a bag and 
placing it in a tub of water, always ready 
for use. 

It is yet early to write of novelties in the 
large Chrysanthemums. One of the most 
promisiug yet seen is W. Beadle, of a crim¬ 
son or amaranth shade. It is very large; 
its petals hang in a long and graceful man¬ 
ner, forming a bloom of a type I. for one, 
udmire most. It is broad, too, with an arch 
like shape from the centre. Mrs. Norman 
Davis, a variety I thought the best of last 
year’s new ones, is opening nicely. From 
early buds, the florets do not appear to have 
that finished, rich look admired last autumn ; 
but, as it is not unlike the one-time favourite. 
Mme. Carnot, we may expect to flee thin trait 
in later blooms. It is easy to grow, and I 
quite expect it to prove about the finest white 
for exhibition. In Secretaire Clement, a 
variety from France of a couple of years ago, 
we have a kind of more than usual promise. 
It has thick, glossy-looking petals, of an in¬ 
curving form, and the bloom is large and 
massive; colour, a light fawn fihade. The 
remarkably rich crimson variety, Joseph 
Stoney. is evidently at its best from late- 
formed buds. The early blooms have too 
many of those quilled petals opening to make 
it pretty. It is large, and the form is good. 
Miss Hilda Rowley na6 flowers of a charming 
shade of pink. One of the choicest now- 
opening is Miss Dorothy Oliver, not quite 
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new, but a lovely flower. It is a variety 
with very large blooms, composed of long, 
drooping florets, which have much substance. 
It opens white, with a tinge of pink, but when 
fully developed is almost pure in tint. This 
is one of the seedlings raised by Mr. G. Mile- 
ham, Leatherhead, who also raised W. 
Beadle, as well as that most wonderful flower, 
Mrs. A. T. Miller. When one thinks of the 
limited room at the disposal of this raiser for 
seedling rearing, one can appreciate his re 
markable success. Probably many who are 
for the first time growing that lovely salmon- 
pink variety, Edith Jameson, will fail to ob¬ 
tain good blooms of it. This belongs to a 
race of sorts (and a good thing there are not 
many of them) the flowers of which must be 
selected from very early buds. Katie Pal- 
grave (a lovely white), Dorothy Pywell 
(another whiter and Mrs. H. Weeks (yet 
another white), are a few kinds I can call to 
mind. The best way to grow them is to root 
the cuttings in February, and, after the 
usual potting and growing, retain the first 
flower-buds that appear. A most promising 
sort is Lady Talbot, very much like the 
variety Mrs. W. Mease. The blooms arc 
opening splendidly. Besides the varieties 
already named, the following are giving pro¬ 
mise of very fine flowers : Algernon Davis, 
Beatrice May, Duchess of Sutherland, Mag¬ 
nificent, Eleanor Duchess of Northumber¬ 
land, E. J. Brooks, Mrs. R. Hooper Pearson, 
Mrs. W. Knox, Reginald Vallis, F. S. 
Vallks, William Wilson, and Mrs. D. Willis 
James. 

Fortunately, Chrysanthemums grown for 
other purposes than for large blooms are not 
so likely to be overgrown. The number of 
shoots the plants perfect prevents this, and 
a moist season is likely to help the grower. 
Good bush or decorative plants should, there¬ 
fore, be plentiful. The season, too, has 
suited the early-flowering varieties out-of- 
doors. We have rarely had such a wealth of 
blossom as these have given, and are now 
giving, because, so far, we have escaped 
frost. We grow too many varieties of the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemum. All the 
Mine. Marie Masse family are worth growing 
on account of their earliness. This group 
includes Horace Martin, Rabbie Burns, Geo. 
Bowncss, Ralph Curtis, Crimson Mas^e, 
Wells’ Masse, Improved Marie Masse, and, 
maybe, others. For a crimson, Goacher’s is 
the best. Polly, as a bronze, surpasses any 
variety, so does Roi des Blancs as a white. 
Lillie is a first-rate pink ; Champ d’Or is a 
grand yellow, so is the variety Miss B. Miller. 
Pcrle Chatillonaise (creamy white), Rubis 
(c laret colour), Rosie (buff shade) are a few 
kinds that should be grown in quantity. 
Later ones, such as O. J. Quintus, white 
O. J. Quintus, La Pactole, Sunshine, Rve- 
croft Glory, and Mons. W. Holmes, in most 
seasons, however good this, really require to 
be flowered under glass. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Hector. 

—During the present season this fine Japan¬ 
ese border Chrysanthemum has been seen in 
fine form. When exhibited before the floral 
committee of the N.C.S.. on October 4th Inst 
year, a first-class certificate was granted it. 
The variety is comparatively unknown. It 
appears to have been raised in Scotland, a 
well known Glasgow grower being the for 
tunnte raiser and distributor. The flower is 
of pleasing reflexed Japanese form, and the 
colour is a pleasing shade of soft pink. Each 
flower is developed on a long foot-stalk with¬ 
out disbudding, and the plant is a continuous 
bloomer. Tne habit, however, ig hardly 
sturdy enough, and plants struck early in the 
spring are disposed to grow just a trifle too 
tall.—E. G. 

Pompon Chrysanthemum Orange Pet. -This 
belongs to quite a new type of Pompon Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, and possibly may he the forerunner of several 
others of the same type. The flowers are not too 
larpe, and because of this fact the plant should be 
welcomed by all lovers of the early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums. This variety has a robust and vigorous 
growth, and is very free-flowering. In eonseqneix e of 
lh»- latter trait it is possible to gather large and 
handsome sprays of its lovely golden-orange blossoms. 
As a border-plant it is a useful sort on account of its 
fine branching habit, 'Jhe plant attains a height of 
about 2$ feet, and comes into flower in late Septem¬ 
ber.-C. A. H. * 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Now that we are likely to 
have damp weather, the ventilation should 
be carefully managed. Unless frosty, a chink 
of air may be left on all night with advan¬ 
tage, as long as the Chrysanthemums last. 
By-and-bye, when we have to depend more 
upon forced flowers, night air, if given at all, 
should be in very small quantities, so as to 
avoid creating a draught. Do the watering 
early in the day, without spilling it about. 
The watering should be looked over daily, 
though all plants will not require it. Ca¬ 
mellias are attracting attention again. Well- 
grown sjieeimenH are always attractive in 
winter, and, in my opinion, are superior to 
many things grown now, and they are much 
more lasting. Some of the single and semi¬ 
double varieties are very beautiful, and are 
more useful when cut than those heavy, 
double flowers. It must be understood that 
Camellias will not thrive in soil containing 
lime. A mixture of good loam and peat, with 
sand, suits them well, and the drainage must 
be ample. The Epaeris is another family 
we used to grow extensively for winter bloom¬ 
ing, and when the plants reached specimen 
size they were useful in the conservatory. 
With a little pruning after flowering, and 
shifting on from time to time, very fine 
specimens were made. The watering and 
potting had to be in careful hands, but in 
this respect the same conditions are necessary 
with all hard-wooded plants. Winter-flower¬ 
ing Heaths are now coming into bloom. 
These are chiefly what are termed soft-wooded 
varieties, and are not so difficult to keep in 
health as are the tricolors and other hard- 
wooded species that were grown in the past. 
I ex?>eet Heaths were given up because they 
would not stand the close, heated atmos¬ 
phere of the conservatory. For a cool-house 
from which the frost is just kept out a col¬ 
lection of Heaths would be very interesting, 
and, if potted in good peat, and earefullv 
watered, there would be no difficulty in their 
cultivation, and some species will be always 
flowering. 

8tOV0. —There will be a few Orchids com¬ 
ing into flower now—among them Cypripe- 
diums, Dendrobiums, Oncidiums, and others 
that require warmth. More people are grow¬ 
ing these now, and they are cheaper. The 
wonder is, considering the number of Orchids 
imported, the price keeps up so well. Of 
course, the average grower does not touch the 
high-priced things, but anyone with good 
peat and Spagnum Moss, and plenty of drain¬ 
age, can grow most of the commoner kinds 
of Orchids, and they are beautiful, though 
they may not be rare. A well grown plant of 
Dendrobium nobile may be taken to the con¬ 
servatory, or even to the drawing-room, for 
a time, when in flower. Begonias are now 
coming into flower. Growers appear to have 
overcome the difficulty of propagating Gloire 
de Lorraine—at least, those who had auy 
difficulty. We have done liest with cuttings 
from comparatively young plants. Cut them 
down before exhaustion has set in. The 
young shoots are then clean and healthy, and, 
in a brisk temperature, soon root. If one 
wants to work up stock of any particular 
family, either from cuttings or by division, it 
is better to work from young, healthy plants. 
We want regular fires now, and plenty of 
atmospheric moisture, which can he obtained 
by damping floors with an occasional syring¬ 
ing, if the water is pure. A temperature 
of from 60 degs. to 65 dogs, will he high 
enough at night, and give a little air in mild, 
calm weather, when the sun shines. 

Basket Ferns. —All the Xephrolepis family 
may be used for baskets, but among the more 
recent introductions N. Piersoni is, I think, 
the best, though N. exaltata superba is also 
very good. Though they may not require a 
tropical temperature, they want a little 
warmth in winter, and the same may be said 
of Phlebodium aureum, which makes a good 
basket plant. All young plants want a little 
more warmth at starting than will be neces¬ 
sary later in life. The Elk’s-Horn Fern 
(Platyceriuni alcicorne) is very effective in a 
good sized basket, and it mav be grown sur¬ 
rounded with Moss or cork. It wants nothing 
but Moss and moisture, though when the 


plants are large a little stimulant may be 
given in the water during growth. Nearly all 
strong-growing Ferns will appreciate a little 
something in the water, or a little plant food 
near the roots as they increase in age. 

Pruning early Vines.— This should be 
done, if not already finished, so that the 
wounds may have time to heal before forcing 
begins. If there is reason to fear bleeding, 
use styptics immediately ; painter’s knotting 
will do. Black Hamburghs, Alicantes, and 
Muscats always show plenty of bunches if the 
roots are in good condition, so cut back to 
two buds or eyes. There are cases where one 
has to leave rather a longer spur to secure 
good bunches, but that may l>e taken as a 
sign that the roots are too deep, and the 
roots should be lifted as soon as the work 
can be done. The spur system of pruning is 
generally adopted, but take up a young rod 
occasionally, and, when ready to bear, cut out 
an old one. This will give fresh vigour to 
old Vines, and mav be carried out without 
anv loss of crop. This, combined with sur¬ 
face-feeding, will generally keep Vines in good 
condition. Grape-growers of the present dav 
may obtain help from the chemist, and all 
the best Grape-growers do this. 

Oroltard-house tress in pots .—These will 
now be outside, and the house is, probably, 
filled with Chrvsanthemums or some other 
useful plants. I am assuming all the trees 
which required repotting have been attended 
to, and the others top-dressed, and as thev 
will, probably, have to remain outside till 
January, the pots should be sheltered with 
Bracken or long litter to protect the pots and 
the roots from frost. 

Outdoor garden. —Cannas, Gladioli, and 
Begonias must soon be taken up, dried, and 
stored in some frost proof place. Cannas may 
be left outside, if heavily covered with half- 
decayed leaves and thatched down with litter. 
I have kept them in this way, and they al¬ 
ways broke up strongly in spring, but we 
got tired of seeing heaps of litter ail winter, 
and so they were all lifted and stored in the 
Peach-house on the border, with a little leaf- 
mould scattered among them. Both these 
and Begonias will keep very well in Cocoa- 
fibre. An exceedingly pretty covering for a 
10-foot wall may be had by planting a mix¬ 
ture of Cotoncaster micronhylln and Euony- 
mus radicans variegatus, the white foliage of 
the Euonymus showing through the red 
berries of the Cotoneaster in a very pleasing 
and effective manner. What a splendid Rose 
Reve d’Or is for a pergola or any other posi¬ 
tion where there is room for freedom of 
growth ! There is no difficulty in clothing the 
upper part of the pergola, but the bottoms of 
the pillars are often bare. This void I have 
lately seen filLed very effectively with China 
Roses planted on the outer side of the pillars. 
Laurette Messimy, Duchess, Cramoisi Su- 
perieur, and Queen Mab are all good. 

Fruit garden. —It is evidence of neglect to 
leave Strawberry-beds full of weeds and run¬ 
ners. The duration of Strawberries should 
not exceed three years. The old beds are 
very often chopped over with the 6pade, all 
rubbish, when dried, burnt and scattered 
about the ground. Drills are then drawn 
21 feet apart, and the land planted with late 
Broccoli. The Broccoli plants are pricked 
out to get strong for the Strawberry-beds to 
Ik* cleared. Strawl>erries, being in a measure 
surface-rooting, should l>e fed on the surface 
at this season with good manure. The war 
with insects is never ended. I notice in many 
villa gardens Ameriean-blight is spreading. 
This cannot altogether l>e conquered bv a win¬ 
ter dressing, but Gishurst compound, used 
freely when the leaves are down, will help. 
This may be used at the rate of 4 oz. to the 
gallon by those who do not care to handle the 
alkali wash, which has been much recom¬ 
mended, and can be obtained ready for mix¬ 
ing from the sundry shops. Do not forget 
wrapping the grease-bands round the stems 
about 2 feet from the ground. Add a little 
more grease when the grease dries. Most of 
the Apples and Pears may be gathered now. 

Vegetable garden. —Peas will soon be 
over, but Brussels Sprouts and Tom Thumb 
Savoys will be useful. Cauliflowers also are 
plentiful. The frost has done no harm vet 
where the precaution was taken to tie or 
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break a leaf or two over the heart. There is 
now plenty of Spinach, and roots of all kinds 
are plentiful and good. Among the choicer 
vegetables French Beans that were started in 
a warm pit will be useful for some time yet. 
It is, perhaps, too soon yet to think about 
Asparagus, but it would tie quite possible to 
have a supply next month, if strong four- 
year-old plants are cut down now, lifted, and 
started on a hot-bed. . Life is now vigorous 
and active in young plants, and if they had 
not been cut from much they will be very 
strong, and soon respond to warmth. There 
will be a brisk demand for salads now, but 
Lettuce, Endive, Celery, Cucumbers, Ra¬ 
dishes, Mustard and Cress, Tarragon, and 
Chervil will be plentiful now. Chicory is not 
required yet, but it will be useful later if 
there is any falling off in the Endive. All 
roots which are likely to be injured by frost 
should be lifted and stored. Beets are the 
most likely to suffer, but a degree or two will 
not do any harm. I have left part of the 
stock in the ground, covered with litter, and 
the roots were rather better in flavour than 
those taken up. E. Hobday. 

9MB COXXM WEEK’S WOMB. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

October 28t,k. —Pruned Peach-trees in early- 
house. The trees will be washed and trained 
shortly, and the inside borders top-dressed. 
I believe in making provision for the roots to 
run outside, as if the trees are to have a 
Jong, vigorous life the roots must not be 
crippled from want of room. We have been 
fairly free from red spider in the past. This 
I attribute in some respect to using sulphur 
very freely in the whitewash and a good sup¬ 
ply of water. The borders are now being 
examined, and will be moistened, if neerssary. 

October 29th. — We are still busy clearing 
beds and borders, and filling up with suitable 
things for the spring display. The Autumn 
Crocus (Colchicum), in some of its forms, is 
now very bright and fresh in sheltered spots 
along the edge of the shrubbery. We are 
doing a little more with groups of China 
Roses against, backgrounds of shrubs on the 
margin of the lawn. A mass of Ducher 
(white) ha9 been a picture. Laurette Messimy 
has also been good—in fact, all the China or 
allied sections are beautiful. 

October 30th. — Laid down a quarter of late 
Broccoli with heads to the north. Finished 
lifting Carrots and Beet. Other rtiots will 
remain in the ground for the present. The 
finishing touches have been given to the new 
Rose-beds. I am in favour of grouping the 
new beds in colours—white, pink, crimson, 
yellow, and so on. Of course, yellows are not 
numerous, so the copper and apricot tints 
will come in. Aurore, a very pretty dwarf 
yellow China, makes a neat group in front. 

October 31st. —We have pretty well finished 
the arrangement of plant-houses for the pre¬ 
sent, and shall use vaporiser in every house, 
to start clean. Of course, constant changes 
are going on, but when all the houses have 
been cleaned there is not much trouble from 
these chnnges. Roman Hyacinths will soon 
be in flower, and later lots are coming on. 
More bulbs, especially Narcissi, have been 
potted and boxed. Tulips also are moving. 

November 1st. —Late Chrysanthemums are 
all under cover, but will be kept quite cool, 
as we want these for cutting as soon as we 
can have them, for there is nothing that quite 
takes their place, except Narcissi, and they 
do not quite do it, .as there are no good, cheap 
whites that will set up so well and last so 
long. Repaired turf on tennis lawn. For 
this work we want turf free from Clover and 
weeds. All roots of weeds are taken out 
before laying the turf. 

November 2nd. —Deciduous . trees and 
shrubs, as well as evergreens, are being 
moved now. There are always old things to 
grub and replace with better things. We 
are planting a few of the recently-introduced 
shrubs in specially prepared sites, and wher¬ 
ever there is an old Laurel it is grubbed and 
a Holly planted. In this way a change has 
taken place in the shrubbery, which, on the 
whole, has been very satisfactory. A few of 
the newer Lilacs and the brightly-coloured 
Japanese Maples hate^also been introduced. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
October 15th. 

At the usual fortnightly meeting, on the 
above date, a large number of the exhibits 
were of the highest excellence, and abound¬ 
ing in interest. The Pitcher-plants from the 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons, and the fine dis¬ 
plays of Onions; Potatoes, Orchids, Chrysan¬ 
themums, together with the new shrubs from 
Central China, afforded the visitor an un¬ 
usual array of material for inspection and 
admiration. The Michaelmas Daisies, too, 
were well shown, and in great variety. The 
attendance w 7 as very large during the after¬ 
noon. The only gold medal awarded at this 
meeting was given to Messrs. Jas. Veitch and 
Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, for a superb group of 
"Nepenthes, or Pitcher-plants, of which the 
firm possesses, probably, the finest collection 
in the country. All the examples shown were 
in splendid condition, the huge, richly - 
coloured, and well-developed pitchers attract¬ 
ing much attention. Staged on wooden stands 
of from 2 feet to nearly 4 feet in height, so 
that the pitchers could depend in a natural 
manner, with an undergrowth of Asparagus 
plumosus, the plants looked their best. Some 
of the species, as N. Veitchi, are very rare, 
others, as N. ventricosa, never fail to attract 
by their beauty and distinct features. Other 
notable kinds included N. Ruby (see awards), 
N. sanguinea, a very handsome kind, N. 
mixta, N. Mastersiana, N. Curtisi, N. C. 
superba, and others. There were about two 
dozen of these plants. The same firm con¬ 
tributed a variety of flowering plants, as win¬ 
ter-flowering Begonias, Rtreptocarpi, and the 
like, and in another direction a highly in¬ 
teresting lot of Berberis, Crataegus, and other 
berry bearing plants was seen. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, filled the table at 
the end of the hall with cut shrubs and trees, 
with a view to showing the brilliant effects 
created by the grouping of such things in 
park, garden, or woodlnnd. The collection 
was a most complete one, and included some 
of the newer Vines, which are especially valu¬ 
able for their rich leaf colouring. Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham, contributed a fine lot of 
Chrysanthemums—huge flowers, certainly, 
yet bearing unmistakable evidences of the 
highest cultural skill. The new variety, 
H. J. Jones, 1908, is, perhaps, the richest 
tone in golden-yellow we have seen, and a 
handsome flower withal. Mr. F. Brazier, 
Caterham, Surrey, staged one of the freshest 
and brightest lots of Michaelmas Daisies we 
have seen, thus proving that a few selected 
and distinct colours carry far greater weight 
and produce better results than an endless 
array of too-much-alike sorts. Early Chrys¬ 
anthemums were also shown by Mr. Brazier. 

Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., Ltd., Mers- 
tham, had a very fine group of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, the array of early-flowering sorts in 
the most distinct shades making a splendid 
show. Mrs. Thomson, a rich golden-yellow, 
is a very striking variety, and of dwarf habit. 
Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, High 
gate, had a group of hardy flowers, in which 
the Michaelmas Daisies, in many distinct 
forms, were seen in big masses. Colchicums, 
Autumn Crocuses, Anemones, Pentstcmons, 
Solidagos, etc., were also noteworthy. A 
feature of the group from Mr. H. B. May, 
Edmonton, was the collection of Adiantums, 
which, if not unique, was highly representa¬ 
tive of this important family. Among others, 
such widely different species as A. Farleyense, 
A. Veitchi, A. mieropinnuluin, were seen. 
Bouvardias, Tree-Carnations, hybrid Vero¬ 
nicas, all well grown, came from the same 
source. Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West Nor¬ 
wood, arranged a large semi circular group of 
Chrysanthemums on the floor, and in another 
position occupied a large table with flowers of 
Tuberous Begonias from the open air. These 
latter, in great variety, afforded ^the best evi¬ 
dence of a really fine strain of these useful 
plants. Some Malmaison and other Carna¬ 
tions were well shown by Mr. C. F. Raphael, 
Shenley, while Mr. Eric Such, Maidenhead, 
contributed a fine group of Chrysanthemums, 
together with a handsome lot of a Solidago 
called Golden Wings, which is, without doubt, 
S. Shorti. Mr. G. Reutlie, Keston, had quite 
an interesting lot of hardy things—Crocus, 


Colchicums, Lobelias, Kniphofias, Androsace 
lanuginosa, etc. Messrs. R. Veitch.and Son, 
Exeter, had a small exhibit of the brilliant 
Gilia coronopifolia, Dendromecon rigidum, 
and a solitary flower of Mutisia decurrens. 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Dover, showed some 
good hardy flowers, a prominent feature being 
made of Cimieifuga simplex. A large group 
of Lilium tigrinum Fortunei came from 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, while 
from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, came a 
good lot of Skimraias, Cotoneasters, Aucubas, 
etc., in fruit, together with many choice 
shrubs in pots. Messrs. Lane and Son, Berk- 
hampsteaa, contributed a useful asortment of 
conifers and other evergreens lifted from the 
open ground. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., 
Feltham, had Dahlias and other flowers. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, had 
hardy flowers in variety, and the Messrs. Wm. 
Bull and Sons, Chelsea, staged stove fine- 
foliaged plants and Orchids. Some good Car¬ 
nation novelties came from Mr. Dutton, Iver, 
Bucks, the Executrix of the late Mr. George 
May, Upper Teddington, contributing plants 
of a rich, glowing scarlet Carnation, named 
George May. 

The exhibit of some seventy varieties of 
Onions, from the Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Rothesay, was of a most instructive char¬ 
acter. The whole of the large collection was 
sown on March 2nd, and given ordinary field 
culture. It was an effort to obtain a tho¬ 
roughly representative trial, and for this pur¬ 
pose seeds were obtained from the leading 
British firms, and from French, German, 
Italian, Dutch, and American firms. Onions 
were exhibited by Mr. II. Barber, Henley, 
while Messrs. Carter and Co., High Holborn, 
Messrs. G. Massey and Sons, Spalding, and 
Miss Dodge, Loosely Lodge, Guildford, each 
exhibited a collection of Potatoes. Some fine 
Melons enme from Mr. J. C. Tallack, Shipley 
Hall, Derby, and good Apples from Messrs. 
Hugh Low and Co., Enfield, 
j The collections of Orchids w r ere not large, 
but included many choice and meritorious 
examples. Major Holford, C.T.E., C.V.O.. 
showed Cattleya Hardyana Westonbirt, and 
Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, South Woodford, 
had a remarkable specimen of Arachnanthe 
Rohamiiana, a plant of Vanda-like growth, 
the yellowish-crimson-blotched flowers, borne 
upon a drooping inflorescence 2 feet long. 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, Gunnersburv 
House, Acton (gardener, Mr. Hudson), showed 
some fine flowering examples of Dendrobium 
formosum giganteum, Cattleya Bowringiana, 
and Epidendrum vitellinum rnajus. Choice 
exhibits of Orchids w r ere also staged by the 
Messrs. Cypher, Cheltenham; Sander" and 
Co., St. Albans; Charlesworth and Co., 
Bradford; Stanley and Co., Southgate; 
Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells; 
Mr. N. C. Cookson, and others. 

A list of the awards and medals will be 
found in our advertisement pages. 


LAW AND OUSTOM. 

Tenant removing shrubs, sto. (Inquirer). 
—There are tenants and tenants. If the 
tenant is a nurseryman or market-gardener, 
the answer I am about to give you will not 
apply to him; but if you refer to an ordinary 
villa tenant, the answer is that he cannot 
legally remove anything that has taken root 
in the soil—even a box border has been held 
to be irremovable. It ie not very eatisfactory 
to have to answer a question couched in in¬ 
definite terms, and if you will repeat the 
question, giving me details as to the nature 
of the tenancy, I will tell you what the posi¬ 
tion is precisely with regard to it. —Bar¬ 
rister. 

Amatsur auctioneering ( t( Auctioneer ”).— 
No. The person selling must hold an auc¬ 
tioneer’s licence. Probably what you have 
in mind is the method known as a “Dutch 
auction,’’ in which the teller begins at an 
improbable figure, and inquires whether any¬ 
body in the company will give as much as 
that. Then he offers to sell at gradually 
lowering prices, until somebody accepts. 
That ia a veary common practice at bazaars 
and show's, and there is nothing whatever ille¬ 
gal about it.—pARRIST|R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose White Rambler not flowering (J. Stuart). 
—Unless the Rose was pruned back last year, which 
would tend to induce it to make growth, it should 
certainly have flowered this summer. Do not prune 
it, but spread'out the growths'as milch us‘possible, 
nailing some o( them in a horizontal position. It you 
cannot'nail out all the growths, allow some of tlieni 
to droop away from the wall a little. This, together 
with the spreading out-, should encourage the blos¬ 
soming next year. 

Rose failing (G. G .).—The failure of your Rose is 
probably <lue to bad Uraifiage, or it may be owing to 
dryness-at. tlie roots or poverty of soil, .(iive.it a 
good mulch of rotten manure, and'if on'examination 
you hud that the soil is dry. water freely so as to 
wash the goodrtess of the mulching down to the roots. 
The Spitiea Af(incuts thrives best in a deep, moist 
loam. Your soil is, we fear, too heavy. If so, dig it 
out and mix sorhe mat life with it, and then replant; 
watering freely during summer if dry. 

Gloxinias < Gloxinia , Hull ).—Turn the heat on at 
once. To do Gloxinias well you must have a tempera¬ 
ture of not less than G5 degs. by night and 75 degs. 
by day. The leaves In the case of your plants are 
perishing from the cold. When the plants have 
finished blooming, gradually diminish the water 
supply till the leaves die down and the corms be- 
come"quite dormant, when they should be kept dry. 
When the leaves are dying down give all the light pos¬ 
sible. During the winter you may leave the corms 
in the pots or shake them out and lay them into 
boxes of- sand- The bouse in which the Gloxinias are 
kept during, the winter should never fall below 45 
degs. 

Roses for pergola <.f\ Alison).— Your idea of 
pergola and the proposed sort* wherewith to cover the 
same is'; on the whole, a good one. Instead of Queen 
Alexandra, we would suggest Rubin. This is nearer 
to the red colour'you want at No. 5, and does not 
mildew so badly as Qde?n Alexandra. For No. 9. as 
you want a red. it will not do to. plant Edmund 
l‘rou>t for this is pink. We would suggest Francois 
Orous>e aud Hiawatha instead of Reine Marie! 
Henriette. On No. 18, Conrad F. Moyer is a pink; 
and. we take it. you desire a red. Here we x slioul<j 
plant Reine Marie Henriette or Noella Xabennund for 
this colour. With above alterations your list would 
be an excellent one. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cytisus Andreanus (G. Q .).—This is quite hardy 
under normal conditions; but your letter suggests 
(though you do not any so) that the plants are in 
pots under shelter. If so, you had better allow them 
to remain till the spring, as it will not be giving 
them a reasonable chance to plant them on an ex¬ 
posed rockery after being brought up in a tender 
manner. Next spring, after the harsh winds of 
March are over, you can safely plant them out. 
They may, be. growp in pots for the greenhouse, in 
which structure they are very showy. After flower¬ 
ing in the greenhouse, tire plants should he pruned 
back and encouraged to make fresh growth, being 
during the summer plunged out-of-doors. 

FRUIT. 

Gooseberries growing too strongly (Cheviot). 

— We should advise you to thin out the growths fully 
one-third, still further shortening back all other 
shoots to about one-fourth. This thinning of the 
growths will admit light and air. If the growth still 
remains vigorous, then, if the bushes are not too old, 
we should advise you to lift them and repl ant them. 
If the bushes are* very old, then plant thrifty young 
tmshes during November or up to February whenever 
the weather is suitable. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Gerard. — No, there is no value in Tea-leaves or 

Coflee grounds.- Slater — Quite impossible to assign 

any reason from the meagre information you give us. 

— - Mrs. Edwin Ord .—The best way will be to adver¬ 
tise what you require in our pages.- E. ./. H'. —Yes. 

— -Constant Header — See reply re “ Plums gum 
ming.” to “ J. C ,” in our issue of September 21st. 

p. 4(H).- Colonel — 1, As we know nothing of the 

stove you refer to. we cannot say. 2, No.— C.— 
Grapes Muscat of Alexandria and Madresfleld Court 
will not succeed' in a greenhouse only heated by a 
small stove. 1 he only Vine likely to do any good is 

Black Hamburgh.- Montagu Higginson. — U you can 

lift the plant, do so next spring, and put it into a 
tub or a very large pot. all depending on the size of 
the plant. Unripened wood Is certainly the cause of 

the buds falling.- E. J. Taylor .-No ; the Carnation, 

the flower of which you send, is not the Old Clove, 
which is quite distinct in foliage from the specimen 
you send. The calyx in the case of the Old Clove is 

much shorter and stouter.- Mary S. E. Kaye -\ow 

have a wide selection in the Clematises, while you 
could also try the evergreen Barberries, Fscallonias. 
Cotoneasters, I’yrus japonica, Ceanothus (protected in 
the winter), Chimonantbus, Forsythia, and Jasmine. 
The Solarium would not. we fear, do with you. Had 
you told us what part of Scotland you refer to we 

could have helped you better.- H E.— Kindly say 

whether vou refer to the ordinary Asparagus or one 
of the forms, such as A. Sprengeri, A. plumosua 
nanus, etc., which reguire greenhouse treatment. It 
you mean the ordinary Asparagus, you can purchase 
two and three-year-old roots, planting such In April or 
how seed in April, as seedlings will answer your 
purpose, seeing you only want the foliage for cutting. 
You will And an article dealing with the making of a 
Ind in our issue of October 2*th, 1905. p. 451. a copy 
of which can be had of the publisher, post free, for 

Id- II. .4.-Get “Vines and Vine Culture," Barron, 

price 5s. fid. post free, from 15, Sutton Court -road. 

Chiswick, London, W.-C. f. r.-We have Just gone 

through several of our leading Rose-growers' cata¬ 
logues and lind that all the Roses mentioned by you 
[,re offered by them. Thebest foliage to use will. 
Rose, ii their own. Tlu/fm* of the leavelinmany 
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ot our Tea Roses are very varied.- llardy Bruin.— 

What is known as u sport. Many of our best pre¬ 
sent-day Chrysanthemums have originated in this 

way. Try and increase it if you can.- T. E.— See 

reply to “ B; Spragge,” re “ Cracked Bears,'' in our 
issue ot October 5th, p. 410. Poverty at the roots 
has much to do with the trouble in your fruits. 

Names of plants — W. Smith.— a, Sedum Sieboldi 
variegation; b, Seinpervivum arachnoideurn; c, l’teris 
serrulata; d, Kalosanthes coccinea; e, Ncphrolepis 

exaltata.- E. A. Sturge.— Crocus speciosus, a small 

bloom of.- Macausland, Garvah.—l, Bear's Breech 

(Acanthus spiuosus); 2, Pittosporum May!.- E. 

Weston— The Chinese Box Thorn (Lycium ehinensc). 
— — Col. Fetherstonltaugh.— The Field Maple, as far 
as we can judge without any fruit.— —Alladonian.— 

1, Hordeum jubatum; 2, lielenium autumnale; 3. 
Lysimachia vulgaris; 4. Physostegia virginica; 3, 

Antirrhinum Aparina.- Gerard.— The Bladder Senna 

(Colutea arborescens).- Dahlia Seedling.— You ought 

to submit the flowers to a Dahlia specialist.- Col¬ 
chester.— 2, Not recognised.- Oxford.— Probably 

Nertera depressa, but to be quite sure rnuxt brnA* 

flowers or fruit.- Trover.— Specimen too crushed to 

be able to identify.-Mrs. Patrick.—1, Garrya ellip- 

tiea ; 2, Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola); 3, Leyces- 

teria forniosa.- Southport. —We do not name florist 

flowers.- Miss Osborn.- Ceanothus azureus. Grow 

against a wall, aud if the winter is very severe pro¬ 
tect with a mat. - Mamie. — Bouvardia Humboldti 

eorymbifloru. See article in present issue, p. 402. 

Names of fruit--T. B.-Pcar Beurre Superfln. 

- L. T. B. — A form of the Siberian Crab Apple.- 

G. B. Xorthcotc.—u, Ill-shaped example of Beauty of 
Kent ; b, Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling; c, Bram- 
ley's Seedling.- W. Stockxr.- Apples: 1. Jefferson; 

2, Fearn's Pippin. Pear: 3. Please send when ripe. 

Plum: 4. Reine Claude de Bavay.- Alex. S. Petrie. 

-111., Striped Beaufln; V., Not recognised; X., Cox's 
Orange Pippin; IX., Wellington.-W. A. Mc¬ 

Cracken.— Kindly read our rules ns to sending fn.it 
for name. You send only one example of six kinds, 
and'these not at all characteristic or good specimen:-. 


CANTS 

W or ld=r eno wned 
CHAMPION 

ROSES 

Direct from the Original Firm. 
Established 1765. 


ALL ON APPROVAL. 

Every Lot 6d. a Lot. 

25 Alyssum, 6d.; 20 Aqtiilegia, 6d. ; 25 Arabia, Gd.; la 
Double White Achillea, t*l.; 2 Abutilons Trees, €d., <0 
Antirrhinums, 6d. ; 1 large Asparagus plnmosa. bd.; 1 large 
Asparagus Sprengeri, Gd. ; 1 large Ficus, Od.; 1 large Azalea, 
6d. ; 2 large Rhododendrons, Cd.: 25 Aubrietta, 6d.; 8 
Auriculas, 6d.; 25 Brompton Stocks, Gd.; 8 Winter-flower¬ 
ing Begonias, 6il ; 25 Canterbury Bells, 6d. ; 8 Cinerarias. 
6d. ; 9 lovely Carnations, 6d.; 8 splendid Coleus, Gd.; 20 
Calliopsis, G<1. ; 50 Cornflowers, 6il. ; 30 Compact*, Double 
Pink, Gd. ; 12 Chrys. max.. 6<1. ; 30 Daisies, red or white, 
fid ; 10 Delphiniums, Gd. ;G Eucalyptus, Gd ; 20 Fry?iinus. Gd.; 
20 Foxgloves, fill ; 10 Gaillardias, Gd.; 12 Gypsophila, Ixl.; 
10 Double Hollyhocks, Gd.; 20 Dout»le Jacobea. Gd.; 10 
splendid Perennial Lupins, 6*1.; 30 Forget-me nots, 6d ; 
12 Evening Primrose, Gil. : 8 splendid Primula sinensis, bd.; 
8 Primula obconica, giant flowering, Gd. ; 15 Polyanthus, 
fid ; 12 Everlasting Peas. 6d.: 8 Mrs. Sinking Pinks, Gd. ; 
6 Her Majesty Pinks. Cd. ; 8 Oriental Poppy, Gd. ; 20 
Iceland Poppy, 6d. ; 25 lovely mixed Pansies, Gd. ; 12 Indian 
Pinks, Gd. ; 12 Single and Double Pyrethrum. Gd. ; 20 Sweet 
Williams, Gd.; 50 Wallflowers, B. Red. Yellow, Dresden. 
Ruby Gein, E. Queen, Vulcan, all separate or mixed, 6d.; 
30Rockets. Gd ; 25 lovely Strawberry Plants, Cel. ; 3 clumps 
Double Violets, 6d. ; 4 clumps single Princess of Wales 
Violets. Gd. ; 100 Tripoli Onions, 6d.; 100 Ailsa Craig Onion, 
Gd ; 100 Cranston's Excelsior Onion. Gd.; 100 strong tine 
Lettuce Plants. 6d. ; 100 Red Cabbage, Gel. ; 100 strong 
Cabbage Plants, Gd.; 50 Cauliflower Plants, 6d. ; 6 strong 
Sage Trees, Gil ; 12 Parsley roots, 6d. All order* over 5s. 
carefully packed, carriage paid. See my Catalogue. Thou¬ 
sands ot Roses, Fruit Trees, anil all kinds of Shrubs. Yes, 
I am so convinced my goods are quality, hot rubbish, hence 

1 send on approval. Cash returned if not as advertised. 

G. F. LETTS, F.R H.S., 

The Nurseries, 37. HADLEIGH, SUF FOL K 

5 - 500 SPLENDID NAMED BULBS. 5/- 

G White. G Blue, 6 Re.l Hyacinths, named and separate, 20 
Seillas, 25 Tulips. 20 Parrot Tulips, 25 Freesias, 25 Alliums. 
25 Iris, 25 Star Bethlehem. 20 Anemones, 20 Snowdrops, 20 
P Eyed Narciss.. 30 Grape Hjacinths, 20Sparaxis. 20 Ranun¬ 
culus. 30 Crocus, 25 Prineeps, 15 Ixias, 25 Stella. 20 Double 
Duffs. 25 Montbretias. 2 splendid Lilies, 35 splendid mixed 
Narciss . all flowering bulbs, carefully packed, named, and in 
separate bags, and free on rail, 5s. ; two lots, 9s. fid., free on 
rail. — U. F. LETTS, Bulb Importer. 37, llad leigh. Suffolk. 

2 6. THE VILLA BULB COLLECTION. 2/6. 

4 White. 4 Blue, 4 Red Hyacinths, 20 Crocus, 20 Tulips. 20 
Iris I2 1xias, 10 Freesias, 10 Snowdrops, 10 Star Bethlehem, 
C Anemones, 10 Grape Hyacinths. 10 Alliums, 10 Blue Seillas. 
10 Prineeps Narcissus, 10 P.-Kye Narciss., 10 H|»araxis, 20 
Giant flowering Nareisa. Now the 200 splendid flowering 
bulbs, all named, put insepurate bags, and carriage jwid, 3s , 
half quantity 9il.. Is., carriage paid. t. F. LLTrS, Bulb 
Importer. 37. Hadleigh. Suffolk. _ 



THE FINEST STOCK OF ROSES 
IN THE KINGDOM. 


SHALL LOOK LOVELY AT CHRISTMAS. 

6 Cineraria’. G Primulas, G Coleus, 12 Double Matchet, 
Mignonette, 4 Carnations. G Calceolarias. 4 Heliotrope. 4 
Palms 2 Mimosa and 50splendid bulbs, including Hyacinths, 
Tulips’, Lilies, etc. The whole 50 lively Plants ami 50 Bulbs, 
all eo'efully packed ard carriage paid, 2s.-G. F LETTS, 
The Nurseries, 37. Hadleigh Suffolk. _ 



Indispensable to all Lovers of Garden are our new 
ROSES and BULBS. 

CATALOGUES, containing 100unpublished Illustrations, 
full Cultural Direction®, sent free on application by 

GEMEN & BOURG, 

LUXEMBOURG (Grand Duchy). 

The largest Rose Grower* and Bulb Importers of tLe 
Continent. Orders from t'l svnt free of charge. 

£#~ our products are Stronger. Hardier, and Cheaper than 
anywhere else. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 

BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS, 

The Old Rose Gardens, 

COLCHESTER. 

ALL ON APPROVAL. 

Every Lot 6d. a Lot. 

Six mixed Bedding Hyacinths, Gd.; 1 Red, 1 White, 

1 Blue Exhibition Hyacinth, fid ; 10 Sir Watkins, Gd ; 10 
| Empress, Gd.; 10 Emperor, 6.1. : 10 Grand Motmrque, G<1 ; 

10 Victoria, Gd. ; 12 Grandes, Gil. ; 12 Paper White, 6d. ; 
j 15 Horafleldi, 6d.; 20 Double Gardenia, Gd.; 3fi Cynosure, 

Gd ; 3fi> Prineeps, Gd : 25 Mrs Langtry. Ed. ; 36 P.-Eye, 6d.; 

20 Double Daffs , Gd. : 20 Barri eonspicuus, Ed. All the 
aliove are flnest flowering Narcissus. 3fi of all the above, 
well mixed, Gd.; 50 Oxalis, Gd. ; 25 Seillas sibiricu, 6d. ; 25 
Chinoiloxa. Cd. ; 3G splendid mixed Tulips, fid. ; 15 Scarlet 
Tulips, Gd. ; 15 White Tulips, Gd. ; 15 Yellow Tulips, 6d.; 

3 splendid Liliiim randidum, Gd. ; 2 Calla Lilies, Gd. ; 60 
mixed Crocus, 6d.; 50 Yellow Crocus, Gd. ; 50 Snowdrop, Gd.; 

3G Jonquils, Gil.; 50 Aconiti i. Gd.; 30 Gladiolus, 6d. ; 20 
Dog Tooth Violets. 6.1 ; Go lovely Iris, Gd. ; 20 Freesias, 

Gd : 25 Single and Double Anemones, Gd. ; 50 Ixias, 6d. ; 

25 Ranunculus, Gd. ; 1 Lilium auratum, Cd. : 50 Mar of 

Bethlehem. Gd. ; 50 Alliums, Gd. ; 50 Grape Hyacinths, Gd. 

Ail orders over 10s. carriage paid. Knowing my bulbs are 
quality, and not rubbish, as some offer, 1 will send all on 
approval, and if not as advertised, I will return cash. Every 
bulb a flowering bulb. Here’S quality. 10 of my Empress 
Narcissus weigh over 21b. Can any other firm offer you 
such quality No. 

G. F. LETTS, 

Bulb Importer, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 

NEARLY GIVEN AWAY. 

Having hail several acre9 of my land sold away from me 
must remove Borne of the finest Apple. Pear, Plum, Cherry 
you ever saw, so will book orders at once. This chance 
will never occur again. Enormous Standard Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Is fid. each. 6 for 7s. 6d. j Bpltndid Bush or 
Pyramid Apple, Pear. Plum, Cheriy, Damson, Apricot. 
Peach, Nectarine, Is. each, or G for 5s 5,000 splendid Bush 
Apple and Pear Trees, names lost, grand stuff, 9d. each, or 
6 for 4s , 12 for 7s Gd,; all had fruit on this season. 5,000 
splendid Fan or Horiz ntal Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, all one price. 2s. 6d. e»ch. 
These are all trees worth 7s. 6d. each, having arms or 
trains G ft. long; but they must be cleared. All orders 
carefully packed, parking free. Orders over 20s. carriage 
paid. See Catalogue for names. Also 50,000 grand 
Ro-es to be removed, all named and separate kinds, 

3s Gd. doz. ; grand stuff Catalogue gratis The above lots 
are very special, and will be soon sold. Order at once. 

G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., 

The Nurseries, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 
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FRUIT. 

PARTIALITY OK THE APPLE CROP. 
Thbrb is a strange unevenness* of the cur¬ 
rent season’s Apple crop*, which would seem 
-somewhat difficult of explanation. Some 
kinds are laden almost to breaking point, 
while others alongside are almost bare. Then, 
again, one meets with instances of almost 
barren orchards, while in‘ a few other cases 
good crops are seen. Certainly there never 
were more rosy prospects when the trees 
were in bloom. There was then no difference 
between sorts, for all alike were loaded with 
bloom- That there are crops of good Apples 
has been demonstrated at the late'summer 
shows, where classes aye invariably provided 
for them. In July and early August there 
were but few Apples staged, because they 
were so under-sized. By mid-August, how¬ 
ever, much advance hod been made in size, 
and numbers staged—indeed, the competition 
seemed as keen as in years of greater plenty. 
Lord Suffield, Warner’s King, Ecklinville, 
The Queen, Lord Grosvenor, and Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch are six favourites for the summer 
exhibition—most of them autumn and early 
winter Apples. 

It Tibs been remarked how small are the 
fruits this year,. and . how indifferent their 
general characters, especially as regards 
orchard crops. Such facts give rise to mixed 
thoughts bearing on the prospects of the 
winter stocks and autumn exhibitions. There 
certainly cannot be the same full si ores as 
are remembered in past seasons. 

This year has been remarkable for the 
great number of insect foes of many kinds. 
There would seem to be no limit either to 
their numbers or variety, and, presumably, 
there were some rare or unfamiliar species 
which attracted the attention of the casual 
observer. From the dripping nature of the 
season insecticides-lost much of their potency, 
demanding such frequent repetition that 
one’s patience seemed exhausted. The change 
from rainstorm to sunshine and a higher tem¬ 
perature will tend to increase the gize of 
fruit now in active growth. Already this is 
apparent in many sorts, especially the larger 
cooking varieties. Medium, rather than large, 
samples necessarily satisfy in the case of 
dessert Apples, the greater gain in these 
being evenness of fruit and highly coloured 
skins. Thus far there is not much apparent 
prospect of ruddy-cheeked fruits, though 
there is time for winter kinds to improve yet, 
and which they appear to do. Not only were 
trees badly defoliated by insect attacks in 
early summer, but there was an extreme 
paucity of growth until the summer had well 
advanced. Those who practised early sum¬ 
mer pruning found that there was but little 
demand for the knife at the usual time, but 
those who pruned in August found a quick 
response in lateral development as the season, 
advanced. There was but little real gain in 
early summer pruning this year, not onlv in 
respect of Apples, but other fruits also. The 


change of weather in September may be taken 
as an assurance of a brighter prospect for the 
next year’s crops than could have been ex¬ 
pected had the showery and sunless- summer 
extended indefinitely into autumn. Certainly 
the outlook has much improved. 

W. S. 


SOME LATE PLUMS. 

Wherb space exists for their culture, some 
provision should be made for late Plums, 
either for dessert or cooking, or both. There 
is a fairly comprehensive assortment, which 
may be chosen for autumn bearing—quite 
enough, in fact, for every class of cultivator, 
though no one needs a long list for late 
gathering. Probably the finest of all the late 
dessert Plums is the ever-popular Coe’s 
Golden Drop. There is a sport—Coe’s 
Violet—differing only in having purple lines 
extending lengthwise through the skin, the 
flavour and season being the same. Late 
Orange is a comparatively new kind, and, 
when well-grown, is a magnificent Plum, 
colour and size both attractive. This, like 
the preceding, is vigorous in growth. Reine 
Claude de Bavay is a very finely flavoured 
Gage, ripening in October, and .keeping well. 
Bryanstone’s Gage is similar in appearance, 
but is less juicy, and is a free stone, while the 
other is a cling-stone. Blue Imperatricc I 
have discarded, as the fruits are small, and it 
so soon shrivels, once ripe. In a shrivelled 
state the fruit only appeals to the connoisseur. 
Coe’s Late Bed is an old favourite, aB it con¬ 
tinues the season so late, and the fully- 
ripened fruits are very refreshing. I have 
usually no difficulty in keeping these until 
mid-November, a time certainly when soft 
fruits are scarce. Archduke as an early Oc¬ 
tober Plum has but few rivals, its outline, 
depth of bloom, black skin, and good flavour 
making it a distinct favourite. Similar, 
though somewhat le«3 handsome, is Grand 
Duke, always a free and regular bearer, and 
of good, brisk flavour. This ripens in Octo¬ 
ber. Golden Transparent is an attractive 
late Plum, its title describing its character. 
It belongs to the Gage section. Primate, one 
of Messrs. Rivers’ new Plums, ranks as a 
high class October variety, having a purple- 
red skin and fine flavour. Autumn Compote 
should* not be omitted, for it is one that I 
have grown for many years, the flavour being 
excellent. 

The foregoing list embraces most of the 
better late autumn Plums. Of course, what 
everyone has to remember is that Plums 
for other seasons demand their complement 
of space, and when this is done,, there is not 
everywhere room for .extensive selections for 
late use. As the season for ordering and 
planting of Plums is now with us, it is well 
to estimate one’s present supply for all sea¬ 
sons, and correct any shortcomings which 
may occur; and while it is quite admissible to 
plant for summer such as Kirke’s, Jefferson’s, 
Victoria, and similar kinds, it is wise also to 
remember the autumn wl\en Apples and Pears 
only are plentiful. No jnfat&ke can be made 


in planting any of the foregoing late Plums, 
ana the earlier they are established, the 
better are the prospects. W. 8. 

THE R.H.S. FRUIT SHOW. 

The great interest centred in the annual 
fruit exhibition of the R.H.S. seems not to 
diminish in the least, judging both from the 
extent of the competition ana the attendance 
of the public. It ie, however, no matter for 
wonder that this should be so, because fruit 
of such fine quality is only presented for 
public view once each year in London, and 
nowhere in the provinces could such an ex¬ 
hibition be expected. The season has been 
looked upon as one providing but scant crops 
of Apples and Pears, taking the country as a 
whole, but no one visiting the Horticultural 
Hall on October 17th and 18th would con¬ 
sider the year 1907 deficient of fruit products. 
Taking the exhibition as a whole, there 
would not appear anything which stood out 
conspicuously above that noted in other 
years; but then it would, perhaps, be diffi¬ 
cult to inaugurate anything that might be 
claimed to be new or original in fruit shows 
What was so interesting from a grower’s 
point of view was the trade exhibits, for here 
was such an exhaustive collection of kinds 
that anyone in quest of information may, 
by careful research, often find the variety he 
wants. Messrs. Bunyard and Co., of Maid¬ 
stone, added another success in securing the 
gold medal of the society for 200 dishes, re¬ 
presenting nearly as many kinds of fruit, 
Apples and Pears predominating. They 
were staged, too, in such quantities of 
selected fruits, and of such high quality and 
colour, that the exhibit vied almost with 
flewers in colour tones. A few sorts that 
stood out conspicuously, either from unfami¬ 
liarity of name or other distinct character¬ 
istics were : Swedish Reinette, a striking win¬ 
ter Apple; Winter Queening, favouring a 
good type of Blenheim; May Queen, Okera, 
a Pearmain-shaped fruit, with striped 
salmon-yjoloured skin, pretty and distinct. 
The new Coronation seemed to favour Chas. 
Ross in outline and colour, but, we believe, 
it will be found a good and distinct Apple. 
Christmas Pearmain may be described as a 
glorified Ribston, which certainly ought to be 
a strong recommendation in its favour. 
Nanny was an attractive, firm-skinned fruit, 
like to a flattened Ribston; Ross Nonpareil, 
an older sort, is still an attractive and good 
Russet. Sanspareil is a highly-coloured 
fruit. Cornish Gilliflower was seldom seen, 
though always so much praised by con¬ 
noisseurs. Transparent de Croncels is an 
unfamiliar Apple, that was distinctly attrac¬ 
tive. Mrs. Barron, a large cooking Apple, 
resembles another good Apple, Tovrer of 
Glamis. Beauty of Stoke, a deep green coni¬ 
cal fruit, was remarked as desirable, as were 
also Baron Wolseley, Royal Jubilee, and 
Tibbett’s Pearmain. Messrs. J. Veiteii 
and Sons’ exhibit was not competitive, 
but the quality of the fruit and the 
extent of the collection warranted the 
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award of a silver-gilt Hogg medal. There 
were really magnificent dishes of the, finer 
varieties of Apples and Pears, notably 
Emperor Alexander, Scarlet Pearmain, King 
of Tompkins County (splendid), and War¬ 
ner’s Seedling (taking somewhat after 
Stone’s or Loddingtonh were others that were 
noted. Withington Fillbasket was truly 
named, its size being immense. Rev. W. 
W’ilks, a new cooking Apple, obtained, it is 
eaid, from a cross between Peasgood’s and 
Ribston Pippin, but which showed no resem¬ 
blance to either parent, had a pale, clear 
skin, quite distinct. It, however, appears to 
us an Apple of short season. Another Apple 
which will be remembered is King Harry, 
by no means a new kind, but one showing 
high quality for autumn use. 

Something new in fruit exhibition came 
from the Hereford Grading Society. Boxes 
attractively packed for travel and sale were 
shown in various sizes. Such favourite 
kinds as Jacob’s Seedling (svn. Lady Slide- 
lev), Warner’s King, Kirk's Fame, Cox’s 
Pomona, Mere de Menage, Annie Elizabeth, 


Towers, Prince of Wales (much resembling 
Lady Downe's), and Diamond Jubilee, per¬ 
haps the most distinct of all the newer 
Grapes. An exhibit of twelve market 
baskets from Mr. H. T. Mason, Hampton 
Hill, was distinctly a feature of the 
show. All the fruits w^ere of high 
quality and excellent in colour, and the 
grading so commendable. Cox’s Orange, 
Allington, Claygate, Jacob’s Seedling. King, 
Newton Wonder, Queen, and Bismarck were 
some that we much admired. Messrs. Lax- 
ton, of Bedford ; Cheal and Sons, Crawley; 
Canned, Swanley; King’s Acre, Hereford; 
Charles Turner, Slough, among others, con¬ 
tributed to the wealth of the magnificent 
autumn show. Considerable space was filled 
by the class for hardy fruits, thirty dishes— 
not more than twenty of Apples and Pears— 
being allowed. To us this class represented 
one of more than usual interest. The first- 
prize lot, from Colonel Borton, Maidstone, 
was attractively set up in shallow baskets. 
There were six varieties of Peaches, two of 
Plums, one Quince, one Cherry, and eight 



Plum President. 


Worcester Pearmain, and Pitmaston Pears, 
attracted attention by reason of the origi¬ 
nality of the scheme. Two extensive exhibits 
or fruiting trees in pots were noteworthy, 
these being shown by Messrs. Bunyard, of 
Maidstone, and Rivers, of Saw bridgeworth. 
It occurred to us that, were these groups of 
trees made central objects on the floor of 
the hall, they would not only break up the 
monotony of the table spaces, but would 
afTord more agreeable scope for review. 
Much of the fruit thus grown was fine in size 
and colour, while again Plums and Pears in 
some varieties were only of quite ordinary 
merit. Messrs. Rivers, as usual, were well 
to the front with Plums, and in boxes some 
very fine produce was staged. Oranges, too. 
for which Messrs. Rivers are famous, gave 
an interesting touch of colour and variety. 
To us one of the most valuable of the<se 
pot grown crops was late Clierrv Guigne 
de Winkier, the fruits so fresh and summer- 
like in colour and character. Fruit¬ 
ing Vines, contributed by Messrs. Lane, j 
showed the possibilities of this phase 
of fruit culture. It was made the more in- 
teresting by reason of the inclusion of newer 
sorts, such as Melton Constable, Appley 


of Pears, the remainder cooking and dessert 
Apples. Other exhibitors contributed more 
interesting variety, embracing Figs, Dam¬ 
sons. Filberts, and Cob-nuts, in addition to 
the fruits named in the first-prize lot. We 
do not remember having seen a keener con¬ 
tent nor a better lot of representative fruit 
staged in this interesting class. 

The collection of twenty-four, eighteen, 
twelve, and six varieties of Apples and Pears 
respectively brought up a fine lot of the very 
best fruits, cooking as well as dessert, and 
the general opinion was that, considering 
the sunless nature of the season, both the 
colour and development in these fruits were 
astonishing. The single dish and county 
classes also proved I Ik* fitness of our climate 
for fruit-growing. It was worthy of com¬ 
ment that the count} of Kent, so famed for 
its fruit, did not stand out so conspicuous in 
it . superiority on this occasion. Cambridge. 
Hereford, Sussex, Devon, and Dorset holding 
quite favourable comparisons in the high 
merit of individual as well as collective 
examples. 

Collections of choice dessert fruit were 
more than usually numerous. In Grapes, 
too, there was a spirited contest in every 


class, and some of the examples were of the 
highest quality, the berries of Muscat of 
Alexandria being in one case particularly 
highly coloured. Gro« Colman, Gros Maroc, 
Black Hamburgh, Mrs. Pince, Madresfield 
.Court, and Alicante were highly typical of 
these several varieties. Plums and Peaches 
again were extremely numerous, and the 
quality very fine. v 

PLUM PRESIDENT. 

Among the many varieties of Plums raised 
and distributed by Messrs. Rivers and Son, 
the*one herewith figured occupies a foremost 
position as a late-keeping cooking sort, $nd 
that good feature, combined w ith its large size 
and handsome exterior, stamps it as being a 
most valuable variety either for the market 
or private grower to cultivate. At the ex¬ 
hibition of British grown fruit recently held 
in the Horticultural Hall, Vincent square, 
Westminster, some splendid examples of this 
Plum were shown in faultless condition, flic 
bloom being so very intense as to almost hide 
the true colour of the skin, which is of a 
deep purplish hue. An idea of the shape of 
this Plum can be seen by looking at the illus¬ 
tration. The flesh is yellowish, firm, sweet 
when fully ripe, and parts freely from the 
stone. The tree is an excellent cropper. An 
award of merit w«« given to it bv the Fruit 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on October 15th; 18B5. 


XOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vines in pots intended for forcing may be 
shortened to something like 6 feet, and placed 
close to a main south wall, the rods being 
tacked to the wall. They will not reqnirejso 
much water now, but must not be permitted 
to get dust-drv. The rtiain thing now islto 
get the caues ripe and hard, as upon this 
depends the crop. Give them all the rest 
possible in a low temperature before foreiug. 

Peach Gladstone.— This is not much grotvn 
as yet, ns far as my experience goes, but it- is 
a variety that will be sure to be heard [of 
more in the near future. Although not a well¬ 
shaped fruit, it attains a very large size, and 
this season it is nicely coloured, the flavour 
being all that can be desired. The tree grows 
freely ;^jft fact, a bit inclined to be rank, so 
that frequent transplanting is necessary while 
the tree is young. This is much, better than 
any root-pruning for most young fruit trees 
up to the sixth year from the bud.—J. 
Mayne. 

Plum Oullln’s Golden Cage. Although not 
quite equalling the Green Gage in flavour, 
Oullin’s Goldeu Gage surpasses it both in 
size and fertility. It is also a constant bearer, 
for it. is seldom the trees fail to yield a crop 
of fruit, particularly when they are given the 
protection of a wail or fence. Wall-trained 
trees also commence bearing when quite 
voting without ill-effects following, and it is, 
without doubt, ofte of the best early-maturing 
Gages, either for large gardens or those of 
more modest dimensions. As already stated, 
the fruits are larger than those of the ordi¬ 
nary Green Gage, they are roundish-oval in 
shape, golden-yellow in colour, irregularly 
dotted, and marked with reddish-crimson on 
the exposed side, and the surface is covered 
with a thin bloom. When fully ripe,’ the 
flesh is tender, juicy, and very luscious.— 
A. W. 

Fig border stones as a mulching. - 

When recently at Bicton 1 observed s(ones 
were used for keeping the roots of the Fig- 
trees cool. In the kitchen garden there are 
some large cold-houses for growing Peaches. 
Figs, and other fruit-trees. At the back of 
one was a narrow border, in which Figs were 
growing. The border was very sloping, and 
became very dry. To assist this to retain 
moisture, Mr. Mayne had used flint stones, 
about the size of a man’s fist, to cover the 
border. Mr. Ma>ne told me he had found 
great advantage in using stones to keep the 
surface moist. Another merit they have is 
that they prevent the water running down 
this sharp surface. Added to this, they are 
clean. When the roots needed feeding this 
was done by using liquid-manure or sprink¬ 
ling artificial manure, washing it down to the 
roots. —J. C* 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE LA TOSCA IN AUTUMN. 

Few of the Hybrid Tea Roses will send up 
such wonderful growths as this from the base 
of the plants. Very often such growths will 
attain a height of 3 feet, crowned with an 
immense mass of bloom. As an autumn¬ 
flowering Rose, too, it merits notice, as may 
be seen by the group we show to-day, the 
photograph of which was taken in the early 
days of October. In the bud and half open 
stage it bears some resemblance to Viscoun¬ 
tess Folkestone. Where a good, bold bush is 
wanted, this Rose is very suitable. 


OCTOBER ROSES. 

Surely no one can remember sueb a. glori¬ 
ous autumn ns the present one for its wealth 


Lemos ; Countess Cairns, Millie Crean, Mine. 
Leon Pain, and, possibly, Florence Pember- 
l ton and William Shean. This tribe only re¬ 
quires now the addition of good creams and 
1 yellows and glowing crimsons to make it the 
most perfect group among all sections of the 
Rose. We naturally turn from Caroline Tes- 
tout to its rival, La France, and we ask our¬ 
selves, Shall we ever surpass this Rose in 
fragrance or in beauty of blossom when per- 
1 feet? We have yet much to learn how to 
treat this old sort. I am inclined to think 
that it should be treated more as a China Rose, 
being very sparsely pruned and not over- 
manured, to obtain the perfect flowers. I have 
' seen it lovely in cottagers’ gardens and allot¬ 
ments. where it has had but little care and 
attention. 

We cannot mention La France without 
naming the lovely blush-white sport, Augus¬ 
tine Guinoisseau. or the deeper crimson-pink, 
Duchess of Albany. It is satisfactory to 


Jamin, Mina Barbunson, La Tosea, and 
Elisabeth Kitto all seem to be related to Mine. 
Abel Chatenay, and all splendid just how. 
Another well-known autumnal is Viscountess 
Folkestone. It is one of the oldest and one 
of the best ; the huge creamv-pink blossoms 
are superb. For grouping with it one might 
very well plant Grand Due de Luxembourg, 
Konigin Carola, and Mrs. E. G. Hill, and a 
lovely quartette they would be. The Kil- 
larnev section is also a most valued one ; even 
if the old sort is somewhat wanting in fulness 
and badly addicted to mildew, it compensates 
for this in its grand, elongated buds. Coun¬ 
tess of Annesley, Countess of Gosford, and, 
possibly, Gustave Grunerwald, would be con¬ 
sidered of KiUarney origin ; in any case, they 
| would group together and provide a fine 
autumn effect. Mrs. W. J. Grant is, per- 
j haps, better in summer than autumn, but 
I there are some newer Roses of near relation- 
I ship to it, such as B;*tty. Lady Ashtown, 



Group of Roee La Tosea, with Clematis (Sussex). 


of Roses. It seems as though summer has re¬ 
turned again ; indeed, many varieties are far 
better just now than they were in July. Of 
course, we miss the glowing and fragrant Hy¬ 
brid Perpetual*- or. at least, the majority of 
them hut certain sorts, such a* Louis Van 
Houtte, Victor Hugo, Alfred K- Williams. 
Ulrich Brunner, Ella Gordon. General 
Jacqueminot. Commandant Felix Fame, and 
that best of all crimsons, Hugh Dickson, 
will yield quite a fair number of good blooms I 
even in October, especially front standards 
or dwarfs on the seedling Brier. But it is to 
the lovely Hybrid Teas, Tea-scented, Chinas, 
and Polyanthus that we look for wealth of 
blossom. How grateful we should be toMons. 
Pernet Ditcher for giving us Caroline Tes- 
tout, an indispensable variety where effective 
beds are desired, although we could wish it 
had not the bad habit of folding its petals so 
ball-like in the centre. And what a bevy of 
grand descendants ft has produced in Admiral 
"Dewey, Marie Croibier. Gabrielle Pierrette. 
Irene, Marguerite Guillot, and Lucien de 


know both of these retain the same sweet 
fragrance. All of these mnke charming 
standards or half-standards, and I would 
commend them for this purpose. In planting 
large beds of either tribe, Caroline Testout 
or La France, the opportunity should be 
taken of utilising the climbing forms, as also 
standards or half-standards. Another favour¬ 
ite Rose is Mine. Abel Chatenay. How showy 
are its tall sprays, bearing some five or six 
perfect blossoms, ami shedding their fra¬ 
grance all around ! Like most Roses, it has 
i its peculiarities. For instance, the plants 
| are apt to become rather leggy, and need very 
careful pruning, for it will not do to cut the 
growths back hard as one would an Hybrid 
Perpetual. The cutting back must be 
gradual, or, better still, the tall shoots bent 
half-moon shape. This will usually induce 
new growth from the base. 

With this Rose one might almost couple 
the splendid Pharisaer, a variety that will, 
perhaps, even rival Mine. Abel Chatenay. 
Such sorts as Lady Battersea, Ferdinand 


Dean Hole, and Earl of Warwick, that are 
.just now splendid. All who do not possess 
these Roses should make a point of adding 
| them this autumn. Whether Richmond will 
| prove superior in autumn to Liberty seems 
doubtful, for it has a tendency to change to 
i magenta rather more marked than in the 
[ case of Liberty. 1 think perhaps with age of 
plant this will vanish; if so, it will be in* 

1 valuable, for our high-coloured autumnal* are 
( rather scarce. Geueral Macarthur, Papa 
I Gontier, Grass an. Sangerhausen, Warrior, 

| George Laing Paul, Princess Bonnie, and 
Ma Tulipe are all useful, giving a touch of 
colour we much need. The most gorgeous of 
the crimson and scarlet Roses in autumn are 
to be found in the Chinas Fabvier and Cra- 
inoisie-Superieur, ‘ w ith Princess de Sagan 
and Marquise de Salisbury added, which are, 
perhaps, more allied to the Chinas than the 
Teas or Hybrid Teas, Grace Darling has 
been particularly good this late season. 
Johanna Sebus all should get. It is a lovely 
shade, after the style of Grace Darling, most 
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beautiful in its glowing roee-pink. Mme. 
Jules Grolez remains unsurpassed as our 
best rose-pink. Profuse in flowering and so 
neat in habit, with a sweet fragrance, this 
Rose is, without doubt, a sort to plant freely. 
Perhaps one should associate Camoens with 
this latter, for it is a similar showy rose-pink, 
only that the flowering is more like a Monthly 
Rose. 

Perhaps next to crimsons for autumn dis¬ 
play we feel the need of good yellows, al¬ 
though in Mme. Ravary and Le Progres we 
have two valuable sorts which, if not golden- 
yellow, nevertheless approach that shade. I 
think the new' Harry Kirk will be a grand 
addition to this colour. Perle des Jaunes, 
Mrs. Peter Blair, Lena, Mine. Chedanne 
Guinoisseau, among the Teas, and Gold- 
quelle, Frederick Harms, and Goldelse, 
among the Hybrid Teas; are all good. There 
are several Roses of apricot hue, but what we 
want are good Marechal Niel yellows on 
dwarf plants. At present the best true yel¬ 
lows are to be found among the climbing 
sorts. Where this colour is specially desired, 
I would advise planting them as standards. 
Sorts such as Du chess e d’Auerstadt, Henri- 
ette de Beauveau, Mme. Barthelemy Levet, 
Bouquet d’Or, Billiard et Barre, arc splen¬ 
did in this way. and they give that colour 
which every Rose garden needs. The 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria race are beautiful 
autumnals, where they will grow, which is 
not everywhere. I think a well-drained, 
somewhat light, soil and warm aspect are best 
suited to this group. Mrs. David McKee is 
a fine addition to this section, and Perle Von 
Godesburg at times reveals a distinct golden 
centre. The salmon-orange and ochre shades 
of colour are well represented in Paul Lede, 
Joseph Hill, and Mme. Eugenie Boullet, and 
extremely beautiful they are, whilst the 
orange centres and paler outer petals are best 
seen in Mme. Charles de Luze, Senateur 
Belle, and Simon Beaumez. Souvenir du 
President Carnot still survives the competi¬ 
tion of novelties, but if at times it resembles 
Souvenir de Malmaison there is no question¬ 
ing its more perfect finish. In Prince de Bul- 
garie we seem to have a Souvenir du Presi¬ 
dent Carnot with an apricot centre, and bet- 
ter grower. Mme. Edniee Metz has all the 
good points of a true garden Rose. There is 
also that lovely long-budded Rose, Gustave 
Regis, which is as popular to-day as ever it 
was. I cannot omit naming Antoine Rivoire 
and Clara Watson, which should be found in 
every garden. Chinas and Polyantha Roses I 
must defer to another b:*ue. Rosa. 


MANURING ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 

(Reply to J. P. Kaiser.) 

You appear to have very fair success as far 
as producing good Roses is concerned. It 
does not always follow that those who grow 
the best blooms obtain prizes, because «o 
much depends upon the selection of the 
flowers and the manner in which they are 
put up, so that the judges see them in the 
very pink of perfection. In order to com¬ 
pete successfully nowadays, one must not 
only possess good sorts, and grow them well, 
but there should also be a considerable num¬ 
ber of each variety to cut from. From 150 
or so plants we should hardly expect to be 
successful at a good Rose show. You need 
to have many more than this, and a number 
of “maideu” plants as well. These are, as 
you may know, plants budded the previous 
summer. If you have a piece of land to 
spare, we should advise you to plant out 300 
or 400 rooted Brier cutting stocks next Feb¬ 
ruary, and bud them yourself with twenty to 
thirty of each of the feading exhibition sorts, 
especially of such sorts as Bessie Brown, Mil¬ 
dred Grant, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Duchess of 
Portland, Ulster, and the like, that give their 
best blooms from maiden plants. 

We certainly approve of your idea of dress¬ 
ing the beds with manure, but we should 
apply it in November, unless there should be 
frost. Cow, horse, and pig manure mixed 
would be capital stuff. Dig this just under 
the surface after pruning. As to the applica¬ 
tion of the. chemicals, most Rose-growers 
Apply what is known as Tonk’s manure. This 
is identical with your recipe, excepting that 
sulphate of potash (saltpetre) is used instead 
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of kainit. A dressing of this mixture applied 
at the rate of J lb. to the square yard, after 
the other manure has been turned in, would 
be beneficial. This can afterwards be hoed 
into the soil. 

As to feeding later on with liquid-manure, 
only inspection of the plants could deter¬ 
mine this. In May and June, as soon as 
flower-buds arc seen, exhibitors usually feed 
their Roses with liquid-manure about once a 
fortnight, each plant that is vigorous receiv¬ 
ing about 2 gallons—of course, diluted. A 
small bag of soot thrown into the manure tub 
or tank would be beneficial. After each 
watering, give the land a good hoeing. 

Another season it might be advisable to 
give the land a dressing of lime during the 
winter. This counteracts any injurious 
effect likely to follow a somewhat heavy 
manuring. It is well to change the manure 
each season, using some bone-meal instead 
of farmyard manure; and after three or four 
years have the plants transplanted, discard¬ 
ing the weakest, and replacing with healthy 
young plants. 

You are well advised in obtaining the new 
Roses you mention, excepting Barbarossa. 
This may be good, but we have not yet seen 
it, and do not hear a good account of it. 
David Harum is a good show bloom, but a 
poor grower. Freiherr Von Marschall you do 
not require, and Hugh Watson is of little 
value. Mrs. Myles Kennedy is superb, and 
Lady Helen Vincent very fine. Lady Ash- 
town, Florence Pemberton, Hugh Dickson, 
Dean Hole, and Dr. Wm. Gordon are splen¬ 
did new Roses, which you should add if you 
do not yet possess them. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Raising Briers from seed (staffords/ii re 
Potteries ).—The pods must not be allowed to 
get dry. Stick the stalk end into some damp 
sand placed in pots, and stand on a shelf in 
the greenhouse or pit free from frost. Then, 
in January, prepare some 5-inch pots by half¬ 
filling them with well-broken crocks, then fill 
up with sandy soil, consisting of sifted loam 
and sand. Press this firmly, and sow seeds 
about $ inch deep, and as much apart. 
Plunge the pots in ashes up to their rims in 
a cola frame, protecting them from severe 
weather. Usually the seedlings appear in 
eight or ten weeks. As soon as they show 
their third leaf, prick off into small pots, and 
return to the pit, keeping them near the glass. 
Do not water them much, or they will damp 
off. Care must be taken to afford plenty of 
air on all favourable occasions. About June 
you may plant out the little seedlings. See 
also the article on p. 458 on “Rose seed.” 

ROSE Louis Van Houtts. —Were this grand 
old Rose but as free as Liberty or Richmond, 
what an invaluable variety it would be, for 
there is no rich crimson Rose in autumn that 
can surpass it in quality of blossom or in 
colour. Grown on the seedling Brier, it is 
especially good, giving really fine blossoms 
right into October, and much more freely 
than the majority of the misnamed Hybrid 
Perpetual. It i* almost a failure on Manetti, 
although growing fairly well the first season 
as a maiden plant; but I would advise all 
w’ho plant this old Rose to procure it on the 
Brier. For aiding the late flowering of a 
Rose, the seedling Brier is wonderfully use¬ 
ful, far more so than the cutting Brier, as the 
long, tapering roots of the seedlings search 
the subsoil for nutriment and moisture, 
which tend to keep growth very active. We 
have now (October lfith) such sorts as Alfred 
K. Williams and Victor Hugo wonderfully 
fine. It is true they are maiden plants, but 
Louis Van Houtte has been grand on cut-back 
plants. I am not much in favour of mingling 
the H.P. Roses with the Hybrid Teas and 
Teas, but an exception would be made in the 
case of Louis Van Houtte and Victor Hugo, 
for they are undoubtedly almost as free as a 
Hybrid Tea.— Rosa. 

**The Bnffllsh Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. *— New Edition, 10th, revuted, with deecrip. 
tione of all the beet plante, trece, and ekrube, their 
culture and arrangement , illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 800 , 15*. ; poet free, 15e. 6d. 

“The Bngllsh Flower Garden" may also be 
had finely bound in 8 vole., half vellum, 54*. nett. Of 
all boobxUer* 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Raspberries falling.— You were kind enough 
some time ago to advise upon the failure of my 
Raspberries (Superlative), my account of the cultiva¬ 
tion of which seemed satisfactory. You were unable 
to suggest a cure, beyond saying that the roots were 
diseased, which was the case. They have now, for the 
second season, quite failed, and, indeed, have almost 
disappeared. 1 now enclose a specimen of the young 
growth, which is evidently diseased. - R. 1). O’BRIEN. 

[There is no sign of any pest, either insect 
or fungus, on the Raspberry shoots, but, from 
all appearance, there is evidently something 
wrong with the roots. As this is the second 
year that the plants have failed, I should 
destroy them, and plant some other crop 
where they have grown.—G. S. S.] 

Caterpillars on Chrysanthemum leaves.— 

I am enclosing some caterpillars which 1 have found 
attacking my outdoor Chrysanthemums. They ap¬ 
pear to be gregarious in their habits. I shall be 
much obliged if you will inform me of what insect 
they are the caterpillars? I suppose there is no other 
remedy than hand picking?—H. E. M. 

[The caterpillars attacking your Chrysan¬ 
themums are those of one of the moths be¬ 
longing to the family Noctuidw, but they are 
very young, and I cannot be sure of their 
name. Spraying the plants with an arsenate 
of leadw ash is, short of picking them off by 
hand, the best remedy, as it renders the leaves 
poisonous to them.—G. S. S.] 

Caterpillars on Plum and Pear-trees-—T en¬ 
close two kinds of Caterpillars which 1 have found 
attacking the leaves of tny Plum and Pear-trees. 
They cause unsightly blotches on the leaves, and I 
shall be much obliged if you will inform me of wh*t 
insect they are the caterpillars?—H. E. M. 

[I could only find one kind of caterpillar in 
the box with the Pear-leaves. It was the 
larva of a small moth, but I cannot tell you 
its name. It was not, however, the perpetra¬ 
tor of the mischief. The leaves had evidently 
been attacked by the grubs of the Pear saw- 
fly (Eriocaiupa limacina). The grubs fall 
from the trees when they are full grown, 
bury themselves in the ground, and become 
chrysalides in an oval cocoon about 3 inches 
from the surface. The ground where the 
grubs are likely to have fallen should be re¬ 
moved to, the depth of 3 inches, and it should 
be burnt, buried deeply, or spread about 
where poultry can, pick it over. When the 
grubs are feeding on the leaves the latter 
should be sprayed with a solution of paraffin 
emulsion, or an arsenate of lead-wash. Tim 
latter wash is very poisonous, and should not 
be used within four weeks of gathering the 
fruit.—G. S. S.] 

Insects in Pansy-bed.-I am sending some in¬ 
sects which infest my Pansy-bed. Can you tell me 
what they are and how to destroy them?—G. W., 
Oldhead. 

[The creatures infesting your bed of Pan¬ 
sies are of three klsds. The long, yellow ones 
are one of the centipedes (Geophilus longi- 
cornis); these belong to a carnivorous family, 
and should not attack the roots of plants. 
They are, however, often found at the roots 
of dying plants, and it is rather an open 
question whether they are the authors of the 
injury or have been feeding on the culprits. 
The long, dark specimen was one of the snake 
millipedes, belonging to the genus Julus. The 
snake millipedes are, undoubtedly, very in¬ 
jurious to the roots of plants, and so are the 
woodliee, which were also in the box. These 
creatures may be trapped by laying pieces of 
slate, tiles, bricks, or boards on the ground 
where you think the pests are. They should 
be turned over every morning and replaced, 
as the millipedes, etc., often hide under such 
things at night. Vaporite worked into the 
ground is said to destroy all insects, etc., 
which may be in the soil.—G. S. S.] 

Red-spider on Peach-tree (G. F.).—There is no 
better cure for red-spider than plenty of water 
forcibly applied with a syringe or garden-engine. If 
this is done twice daily the spider will soon be cleared 
otr. Dissolve | lb. of soft soap in 6 gallons of water, 
adding a OU-sized potful of sulphur, first mixing this 
into a kind of paste before adding it to the soap 
water. Syringe the tree well with this. 

Mealy-bug on Rose (Barnstaple ).-Syringe the 
plant forcibly with a mixture of soft-soap and paraffin 
to 3 gallons of water applied warm. See that you 
keep the paraffin well mixed, putting every alternate 
syringeful back into the can. Perseverance will be 
necessary, more especially if other plants growing 
close by are also attacked by the same troublesome 
pest. 
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that the large specimens of Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums that one meets with put out in 
flower-beds during the summer are the pro¬ 
duct of a single season’s growth; but this 
is far from being the case, as many of them 
are several years old. The only thing’you 
can do now is to take care of your largest 
plants, just wintering them in a quiet state 
in the greenhouse; then, early next March, 
give them a good shift into larger pots, and 
encourage them to grow away freely. No 
stimulant should be given to the plants till 
the pots are well furnished with roots, and 
even then it must not be applied during the 
(winter. No pruning whatever should bo 
done, as your object is to get plants as large* 
as possible, and no purpose is served by cut¬ 
ting a part of them away. Those intended 
for window-boxes should have their straggling 
shoots shortened back.] 

Jacobinia chrysostephana. -The more 
one sees of this handsome greenhouse-flower¬ 
ing plant the more surprising it is that some 
time after its introduction, in 1870, it should 
have almost dropped out of cultivation, till a 
few years since, when it has become very 
popular. This Jacobinia was first known as 
Cyrtanthera chrysostephana. It is a plant of 
a half-shrubby character, a feature common 
to many other members of the order Acan- 
thaceie, to which it belongs. Cuttings of the 
growing shoots strike root readily in the early 
spring months, and the plants grow freely 
in a warm greenhouse temperature in a mix 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. They 
may be stopped once or allowed to grow up 
without check, but, in any case, it must be 
remembered that the stout shoots produce 
the finest heads of blossoms, so that no more 
pinching than necessary should be resorted 
to. This Jacobinia is. perhaps, seen to the 
best advantage when a plant in a 5 ; inch or 
6-inch pot is carrying three good heads of 
blossoms. They are of a somewhat curved, 
tubular shape, and disposed in such a man¬ 
ner as to form quite a terminal crown. Tic* 
colour is bright golden-orange, a lint which 
shows up in a conspicuous manner during the 
dull, half-light so often experienced in late 
autumn and winter. Throughout the sum¬ 
mer no artificial heat will be needed for its 
successful culture, and the temperature of a 
greenhouse is quite sufficient for it at this 
season. It is seen at its best when a score 
or more of plants arc arranged in a group. 


Carnations I tried many of them, of course, 
in the.border. They have goue. Those which 
did exisit for a season or two refused to give 
me even a passable bloom. Only let Carna¬ 
tions be shown with a stem at least a foot 
in length, and/let there be a rule that in all 
cla»sses for border Carnations the plants must 
have been grow n in the open ground, then we 
may have some guarantee that the plants 
from which the blooms have been cut are in 
the true sense of the word “Border Carna¬ 
tions.” The Shropshire Horticultural Society 
does encourage tlie type of flower that we 
w ant for unr gardens, and I hope other socie¬ 
ties will follow their lead. ' t ts 

If raisers of border varieties would strive 
more to obtain a class of flower of good con¬ 
stitution, with firm, strong stem, and non¬ 
bursting calyx, and not devote all their atten¬ 
tion to colour and form of petals, we might 
soon hope to see the last of paper collars. 


EXHIBITING CARNATIONS. 

At the late Shrewsbury Show everyone was, 
I am sure, glad to note (with the exception of 
one solitary exhibit) the absence of the 
“paper collar,” and to see these popular and 
lovely flowers shown, as they should always 
be shown, with long stems, accompanied by 
their own buds and foliage (to my mind even 
Gypsophila is out of place). Some blooms had 
their stems wired, which should not be 
allowed; and many had their■ calyces tied 
with raffia. But how different these flowers 
were to the so-called dressed blooms, which 
one sees at so many shows. Who with any 
taste could look at a board of blooms, muti¬ 
lated and shown, or. rather, with the excep¬ 
tion of the petals, hidden behind a lot of cir¬ 
cular white cards, after seeing the beautifully 


Asparagus Sprengeri. This is one of the 

most useful of the many varieties of Aspara¬ 
gus that are now in so much request for fur¬ 
nishing and cutting, for, with ordinary care, 
it may be kept for a long time in good con¬ 
dition. 1 find that the plants succeed best 
in fairly large baskets. In starling them, tin* 
baskets should be first lined with Moss, and 
then a good layer of the best potting soil that 
can be procured. Rather stiff loam suits the 
fleshy roots of this plant. A moist atmos¬ 
phere and shade from bright sunshine are 
necessary to luxuriant growth. When the 
baskets are full of roots the best plan is to 
take the baskets down about twice a week 
and soak them in a soft water tank, hanging 
them up out-of-doors to drip before return¬ 
ing to # their position.—J. G., Gosport. 

Agapanthus umbellatus Mooreanus Ota 
notable feature of this distinct variety of the African 
Lily, illustrated on page 419, apart from its hardiness, 
is the fact that it goes absolutely to rest during the 
winter—that is to say. it disappears completely below 
the ground, hut pushes up vigorously in the spring. 
On the other hand, the common African Lily and most 
of its varieties have the crown visible at all seasons, 
and the leaves do not wholly die off. I raised ;i 
quantity of A. Mooreanus from seed, and find that 
there is u good deal of difference in the colour of the 
blossoms, and also in the contour of the flower-heads, 
some being more globose in character than others.— 


Part of a group of Tree-Carnations at Shrewsbury 8how 


wire, rings, and tweezers, which are only 
used to hide defects. 

The illustration we give allow8 part of the 
group of Tree-Carnations put up by Mr. A. F. 
Dutton at the Shrewsbury'Show'. The illus¬ 
tration gives but a poor idea of the exquisite 
beauty and light arrangement of the exhibit. 

Dianthus. 


arranged groups at Shrewsbury? When shall 
we see the last of these abominations? It is 
impossible for anyone to form an idea what 
sqrt of a plant a dressed bloom came off. but 
if a good length of stem is shown the calyx 
can be seen, and there is some chance of judg¬ 
ing of the habit of the plant. I wonder how 
many gardeners have got into trouble for fail¬ 
ing to keep alive in the border, Carnations 
which pass as “border” Carnations, but 
which have, as a matter of fact, been grown 
entirely in pots and flowered under glass. 
These weak-constitutioned plants, with their 
limp stems and bursting calyces, are shown 
oq paper collars ; visitors to the show arc 
taken by their blight colouring, and are told 
they are “border” Carnations. They order 
plants, and their gardener** (they have my 
sympathy) have to struggle with them. Some 
in ay live in a favourable soil and situation, 
but few w ill give a flower that is worth look 
ing at. When I commenced to. grow border 


Adiantum cuneatum in large pots — Re¬ 
cently I saw large plants of this Maiden-hair in 12-inch 
pots. The plants were raised up. the fronds droop¬ 
ing in a natural way produced a fine effect. Plants of 
Adiantum cuneatum are useful in the autumn and 
winter for furnishing when grown thus and given 
cold treatment. I have found nothing more useful at 
these seasons, seeing they stand a long time from 
having abundance of well-ripened fronds. Equally 
useful are small plants for grouping, edging, etc. If 
these, when past their best, are removed to a cold 
place, kept.somewhat dry, then cut over just before 
growth begins, any insects, etc., can he removed, and 
a flue clean growth follows. It is a mistake to repot 
too frequently. When In good soil and in large pots, 
the plants, if carefully fed, will go on for many years. 
—Dorset. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Ivy leaved Pelargoniums — 

Will you please explain how 1 should now treat Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, which I wish to grow into large 
plants trained round circular trellises, about 3 feet to 
4 feet high, for setting in beds next May or June? I 
have a heated greenhouse. I never can get my 
cuttings to grow sufficiently big before the summer is 
nearly over, even for window-boxes. Should the 
plants be well forced on by feeding all through the 
winter, or would it he better to keep some of the 
present plants growing on now, with little or no 
pruning, for the trellises and early box work?— 
R, QUEEN. 

.[You are, apparently, under the impression 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Blooms are damping very much this season; 
so much so, in fact, that at the recent Crystal 
Palace Show of the N.C.S. one of the leading 
exhibitors had brought duplicate blooms of 
each of those he intended to set up. There 
was abundant evidence in several of the 
blooms of blemishes caused by damping. To 
obviate this, growers should take every pre¬ 
caution to keep their plants in as satisfac¬ 
tory a condition as circumstances will allow. 
It cannot be denied that the cool and moist 
weather of the past summer is almost en¬ 
tirely responsible for the damping that is 
now taking place. • The growths have never 
thoroughly ripened as they invariably do in 
a normal season. We have seen many in¬ 
stances of immature wood, and, with material 
of this kind, it seems hopeless to expect to 
produce large, deep, and handsome blooms. 
Extreme care must be taken in the ventila¬ 
tion of the house; no haphazard treatment 
will suffice. The bottom and side ventilators 
should be promptly closed, and the hot-water 
pipes maintained m a warm condition. We 
should be disposed to maintain the tempera¬ 
ture at from 50 degs. to 55 degs., keeping 
nearer the latter figure during spells of very 
damp and foggy weather. The top ventila¬ 
tors should always be kept- open, though, 
perhaps, to a less extent in foggy weather. 
Watering should be done in tne forenoon, 
and be careful not to spill any on the floor 
of the.house. - • . 

‘ Feeding may be carried on still, but the 
greatest care should be taken that the 
manure-water-is'not too strong. - The use of 
stimulants, euch^as nitrate of soda and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, .should ..be avoided as 
miioh as possible. . Stimulants often en¬ 
courage damping o^ the blooms, especially 
When.the yvopd is soft and immature., We 
would be disposed to avoid Using stimulants 
this season, making an exception, perhaps, 
in the case of a few buds that are rather 
later than usual. Even in such cases, the 
depth'of-the blooms must suffer, so that we 
are disposed to ask ourselves whether, it,is 
really desirable tojuse stimulants in aiiy cases 
during the present season. See , that the 
flowers are maintained in an, upright position. 
A lop-sided .bloom is of little value, as any 
judge would quickly detect the want of even¬ 
ness,.even though.the better side faced the 
front. Shading continues to be an all-im- 
portaut item, and those who. took the precau¬ 
tion to erect a scrim-canvas or tiffany'shading 
on the inside of the glass roof of tne* green¬ 
house may now' take full advanatge. of the 
help such undoubtedly gives. - This shading 
material should be drawn across as occasion 
arises, in this way shading the blooms from 
the direct ray's of the sun. . Permanent 
shading is a mistake in dull weather, as it 
excludes the light, and the flowers suffer in 
consequence. - Shading'erected on the inside 
of the glass roof can be drawn across at will, 
so that the flowers can have adequate pro¬ 
tection from the sun, and be drawn back 
again when the weather is dull and overcast. 
Dwellers in and around large towns may 
exclude dirt and dust from the greenhouse 
by tacking up tiffany inside the opening to 
the ventilators. It is astonishing what a 
great amount of dirty matter can be inter¬ 
cepted in this way, and white flowers may be 
kept clean right throughout the flowering 
period. By the same means it is possible to 
keep the greenhouse door open by making a 
tiffany screen to fit in the doorway. This 
has been done, with great advantage to the 
plants and the flowers, too. Should the 
plants be unduly crowded, it were better, 
even at this late period, to remove a few of 
the less satisfactory specimens to other quar¬ 
ters rather than to jeopardise the interests 
of the majority. Air should pass freely be¬ 
tween the plants, as this assists very mate¬ 
rially to keep them in health, and to promote 
satisfactory conditions of plant life. Look 
over the blooms at least once each night for 
earwigs, caterpillars, etc., using a lantern 
for the purpose, and turning this unex¬ 
pectedly on each bloom in turn. In this 
way it may be possible to catch the depre¬ 
dators. Do not hesitate to fumigate the 
plants should there be evidence of green*fly 


on either foliage or flowers. There is no risk 
of damage being done to the blooms by fumi¬ 
gation when any well-known and reliable 
preparation is used. Unless the green-fly 
and other insect pests are checked at the 
first, they will increase to such an extent as 
to disfigure and spoil the blooms. E. G. 

NEW JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Quits recently several excellent new 
Japanese Chrysanthemums have been sub¬ 
mitted to the respective floral committees of 
the N.C.S. and R.H.S. Those of exhibition 
standard are the following: — 

H. J. Jones (1908).—This is a large and 
handsome bloom, of Japanese form, naving 
long, broad florets of good substance, that 
loosely incurve, and build up a large flower. 
The colour is best described as rich golden- 
yellow, with a paler reverse to the florets. 
The N.C.S. awarded a first-class certificate 
to this variety, October 14th last, an award 
of merit being also given by the R.H.S. floral 
committee on the following day. 

Mrs. L. Thorne.—I n this we have a beauti¬ 
ful counterpart of the first mentioned variety 
in everything but colour, and this may be 
described as Tight canary-yellow. The florets, 
long and broad, of good substance, build up 
a large and attractive bloom. A first-class 
certificate was awarded by the N.C.S. on 
October 14th last. 

Elsie Towers.— The first impression of 
this Japanese reflexed variety recalls the 
one-time popular Belle Paule, which it much 
resembles, though much superior. There is 
more colour in the new sort than in its ex¬ 
cellent prototype. The florets are long and 
of medium width, neatly reflexing and droop¬ 
ing, colour creamy-white, heavily edged and 
suffused with light-rose. 

William Petty.— The colour in this 
flower is one that is seldom seen in the Chrys¬ 
anthemum, and is most attractive. Rich 
cream, suffused with light rose, and with a 
yellowish centre, aptly describes the colour 
of this Japanese reflexed novelty. The florets 
are very long, and pleasingly reflexed, making 
a beautiful exhibition bloom. The N.C.S. 
floral committee expressed a wish to see this 
variety again. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Twelve good Japanese Chrysanthemums 
for bush plants ( T . S. Tucker). —To grow as 
bush plants in pots, and not to exceed 5 feet 
in height, we recommend the following 
Japanese varieties : Soleil d’Octobre, yellow ; 
Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, bronzy-fawn sport 
from the last-named; Source d’Or, orange 
terra-cotta; Crimson Source d’Or, chestnut- 
red sport from the last-named; Market Red, 
metallic red, with bronze reverse; Money¬ 
maker, pure white; Viviand Morel, silvery- 
mauve pink; Ivory, pure white; Caprice du 
Printemps, rosy-amaranth, tipped white; 
Dazzler, crimson-scarlet; Lizzie Adcock, rich 
yellow, sport from Source d’Or; Kathleen 
Thompson, crimson-red, tipped gold; and 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, pure white. 

Six early Chrysanthemums to flower In 
late September (T. S. Tucker).— There are 
numerous Chrysanthemufns that will flower in 
the open border in late September, and 
Among the better kinds are the following: 
Nina Blick, reddish-bronze, very free, with a 

ood habit; Horace Martin, a free-flowering, 

right yellow sort; Goacher’s Crimson, a 
beautiful chestnut-crimson, with golden re¬ 
verse ; Improved Masse, a handsome mauve- 
pink sort, of excellent quality; Roi des 
Blancs, a pure white variety, of lovely form; 
and Polly, a beautiful bronzy-yellow variety. 
—C. 

A new market Chrysanthemum, Mrs. 
Wakefleld. —Market growers on the National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s floral committee 
showed a marked liking for this new Japanese 
variety when blooms were submitted to them 
for adjudication on October 14th last. The 
flowers are of a fine reflexed form, and of 
even build. The florets are of medium width 
and of sufficient length to build up a solid 
flower, that is borne on a good length of foot¬ 
stalk, free from foliage—just what the market 
grower likes. The colour has much to com¬ 
mend it, being a reddish rose, with a heavy 


bronze suffusion. A first-class certificate 
was unanimously awarded to this variety.— 
E. G. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Kitty Regers. 

—This is one of the brightest flowers we have 
seeu for a long time. It is not an exhibition 
variety, as the flowers are hardly large 
enough, but the superb quality of the blooms 
when finished places them in the front rank 
of all flowers of this kind grown for market. 
The florets are very long and prettily twisted, 
and the colour is a distinct shade of very 
bright yellow. The N.C.8. floral committee 
have asked to see this variety again.— 
A. R. H. 

Two good now October-flowering border 
Chrysanthemums. —The interest now taken 
in the early-flowering border Chrysanthe¬ 
mums has to some extent relegated to the 
background the semi-early or late October 
flowering border kinds. We are all the more 
pleased, therefore, to welcome additions to 
the list of varieties flowering at this somewhat 
later period. Quite recently two such Chrys¬ 
anthemums were commended by the floral 
committee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, and deservedly so. The first of these 
is named Bouquet Rose, which was classified 
as belonging td the new decorative type of 
the Chrysanthemum. The blossoms are of rc- 
flexed form, and developed freely on plants 
possessing a good habit of growth. The 
colour of the flowers is deep-rose, slightly 
tipped yellow. The other variety is named 
Ethel Blades, and was commended specially 
as a border sort. The flowers, in undisbmdded 
form, are much better than when they are 
disbudded. Glorious sprays of pure-crimson 
blossoms arc produced in abundance, and, be¬ 
ing rather small and of good form, they should 
provide a wealth of decorative material in 
late Octolx.*r. The tone of crinisou colouring 
is quite distinct.—W. V. T. 

New eemi-early •fogle~flewertng Chrys¬ 
anthemums.— It is pleasing to record that 
the impetus given to the early-flowering 
singles last season has stimulated interest in 
these dainty flowers. Already w r e have seen 
several very excellent single-flowered seedling 
Chrysanthemums that promise well, and these 
will be classified as semi-early flowering varie¬ 
ties, as distinct from those blooming in Sep¬ 
tember and earlier. Cinderella is a refined 
little flower of a blush colour, having narrow 
florets, slightly twisted, and neatly disposed 
round a bright-yellow disc. The growth is 
branching and the sprays free-flowering. A 
beautiful pale-fawn coloured kind, tinted soft- 
pink, is named Miss Kathleen Davies. The 
florets are fairly long and of medium width, 
set round a small, deep-yellow disc. A rich- 
crimson, small-flowered sort is Godfrey’s 
Gem, in which the florets are flat and rounded 
at the ends, and well disposed round a bright- 
yellow disc. The plant is extremely free- 
flowering. Countess Fortescue belongs to the 
large-flowered section, having blooms each 
some 3 inches in diameter. The florets in 
this case are of medium width, and the colour 
is a beautiful fawn, with pale-yellow base and 
deeper-yellow disc. This variety is richly per¬ 
fumed, which adds.to its charm. Lillie God¬ 
frey will be valued because of its pleasing 
soft mauve-pink colour, which, contrasted 
with the yellow disc, makes a pretty spray. 
The flowers, without disbudding, are each 
about 3 inches across. Mrs. Earle is a lftrge- 
flowered sort of a creamy-white colour, with a 
yellow disc. A large vase of this variety, 
cut from the open border, was staged, and 
the N.C.S. floral committee made a com¬ 
mendation in its favour. Wells’ Pride is 
another sort belonging to the large-flowered 
section, and, as a border plant, should be 
very, useful. The colour is pale-chestnut, with 
a yellow -di^c. A good red sort is J. H. 
Runchman. ^TheM l owa rn i each rather more 
than "2 inches wide, as set up in'undfttmdded 
sprays, were interesting.—C. A. H. 

Chrysanthemum Comtesse Toucher de 
Cartel.— This old variety in its shade of colour I 
have not seen equalled. Itsonly fault is that of being 
somewhat late to flower. The height of the plant is 
less than 2 feet. It is naturally bushy, and the 
blooms open all at the same time. The colour is a 
bright dark-bronze or, as some term it, a terra-cotta 
shade. In a season like the present, when frosts have 
kept away so long, thte variety is now at its beat, 
and pleases everyone.—H, 8. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE TERRACE AT POWIS. 

The idea is very common, unfortunately, 
that once given a situation with straight 
lines near a house, which, naturally, often 
occurs, we are bound to have some carpet or 
geometrical arrangement of the flowers, such 
as we still see, indeed, at Kew' and other 
important places. There could not be a 
greater error, because it condemns us to the 
stereotyped flower-garden, without light or 
shade and poor in colour and destitute of 
variety or form. The illustration shows a 
terrace on a very sharp slope, which abso¬ 
lutely called for terracing; and it will be 
seen, we hope, that a picturesque border is 
not only tolerable in such a situation, but one 
of the Ibest things we could have. In it we 
get both striking form, beauty of colour, 


THE SPRING SATIN-FLOWER 

(SlSYRINCHIUM GRANDIFLORUM). 

There are but few of the numerous species of 
Sisyrinchium recognised by botanists in cul¬ 
tivation in our gardens; but of these it can¬ 
not be said that any is equal in beauty to the 
Spring Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium grandi- 
florum), as it is popularly called. 

It comes into flower very early in the year, 
sometimes in February and March, and it 
may often be seen in bloom, its grassy leaves 
peering through the snow, and encircling its 
slender stems, from the top of which dangle 
the large purple bells, which have a lustre 
which attests the appropriateness of the 
name of “Satin-flower.” It has been in 
cultivation for a considerable time, but 
neither the ease with which it can be pro¬ 
cured from hardy plant dealers nor its beauty 
seem to have given it a passport into gardens 


within my knowledge in this country. Pos¬ 
sibly we cannot give it the natural conditions 
it enjoys in its own habitats—California, 
eastwards to the Rockies and Vancouver 
Island. It only remains to add, for the 
benefit of those who do not know S. grandi- 
florum, that its stems are from 6 inches to 
12 inches high. S. Arnott. 

STARWORTS. 

What a wonderful display of flowers these 
Starworts have been affording during the past 
five or six weeks, and, coming into bloom as 
most of the varieties do just when a great 
many subjects in the herbaceous border are 
past their best, they serve to considerably 
prolong the attractiveness of the hardy flower 
garden, and fill what would otherwise be a 
great void. Even now' the display is not 
i quite over, and if only favourable weather 



Borders of hardy flowers on a terrace at Powis Castle, Welshpool. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 



light and rdiade, change, and life. Such an 
arrangement also leaves us free at any time of 
the year we like to make improvements or 
changes. In such borders the main thing is 
to be very sure our plants are of the best 
quality, and to group, mass, and keep them 
together more than is usually done. 

Two annual Coneflowers— These flowers appeal 
to those who need masses of colour in the garden. 
One Coneflower that particularly appeals to me, be¬ 
cause of its dwarf habit and freedom of flowering in 
the late summer and autumn, is the perennial R. New- 
mani. Another variety 1 have made the acquaintance 
of this year is Carter’s R. bicolor superba. This was 
sown in the open border in April, and in September 
the plants were all aglow with gold and crimson 
flowers, not unlike French Marigolds, only much 
larger. Some were double, but the majority were 
single, these finding the most favour. Another new 
kind easily raised from seed is Carter’s Cactus 
flowered, which is of similar colour—golden yellow 
and having maroon flakes. For cutting I find these 
excellent and long lasting, which cannot be said of 
all border flowers. The fact of being able to sow in 
the open and obtain a rich display of blossom in 
early autumn is a great gain.—W ilts. 


a whole, although we have few more at¬ 
tractive or characteristic flowers in its 
season. The white variety, S. grandiflorum 
album, is still less common ; but, beautiful 
though it is, it is not likely to supersede the 
purple form, whose colour is not of the 
aggressive purple we find so generally ob¬ 
jected to. The white variety seems also to 
lack some of the substance of the other, and 
one has found it not quite so easily estab¬ 
lished in one’s garden. 

With a flower so early as this, a warm 
situation in a rather light soil is preferable, 
but one does not find that it objects to a little 
shade, which, indeed, assists to prolong its 
blooms. Autumn planting is favoured by 
many, but personally I prefer to plant imme¬ 
diately after its flowering is over for the 
season. 

It is rather surprising that w'e have so few 
varieties of this pretty Sisyrinchium; but I 
have never found seeds on my plants, nor 
does it increase by self-sown seeds anywhere 


j conditions should prevail, the latest varieties 
will extend the season for a week or so longer. 

I This will mean a period of two months from 
j the time the earliest sorts came into flower 
until the latest are over, which fact serves 
but to accentuate the great value of these 
perennial Asters for garden decoration. Not 
only are they of great utility for the last- 
named purpose, but they are also of intrinsic 
value for household adornment in a cut state, 
and rank among the best of outdoor autumnal 
flowers for creating fine effects when the ar¬ 
ranging is carried out in a simple and taste¬ 
ful manner. They are of such easy cultiva¬ 
tion that no garden should be without them 
when it is requisite to have the flower borders 
looking gay as late in the autumn as possible. 
They are quite hardy, anything but difficult 
to propagate, as any piece of the root-stock 
will grow if it has a shoot or two attnehed, 
and provided they are well supplied with 
water during hot, dry weather, and kept 
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staked and tied after the growths are about 
a foot in height, they give no further trouble. 
Where many make a mistake in their cultiva¬ 
tion is in planting and leaving them alone for 
several years afterwards, with the result that 
each clump or plant becomes a thicket of 
growrths, mildew' preys on the foliage, and the 
flowers are small and of poor quality. To 
have them in the greatest perfection they 
should be lifted and divided either annually 
or biennially, and when the growths begin to 
push to thin them down to four or five to 
each plant or clump. If each growth is 
afforded a separate stake, and the staking 
carried out so that if there is one in the 
centre the remaining three or four, as the 
case may be. should be made to lean outwards 
from it, which not only affords ample space 
for flower development, but admits of magni¬ 
ficent heads being formed. This mode of 
training and tying shows the plants off to per¬ 
fection, and the grow ths being reduced as de¬ 
scribed above to but four or five, the energies 
of each plant are then concentrated on the 
production of extra fine panicles of bloom, 
the individual flowers then being large, clear 
in texture, and of the best quality. The 
flowers of Starworts grown under ordinary 
conditions are not to be compared with those 
yielded by plants cultivated in the manner 
indicated, either for size, depth of colour, 
and quality, also in the length and spread of 
the panicles, so that the little extra care thus 
needed to bring out. their beauties to perfec¬ 
tion is time well spent, and affords gratifica¬ 
tion to all concerned. A. W. 


ANNUALS AS BEDDING PLANTS. 

OXE of the prettiest gardens that I have seen 
for a long time was “filled w ith annuals of 
various kinds. There was not a single plant 
of any of the so-called “ bedders * in it. 
There were Balsams, Asters of various kinds, 
fragrant Ten week Stocks, dwarf and climb¬ 
ing Tropaeolums, Everlasting* with their 
many curious tints, Grasses, and other things 
too numerous to mention. Roses here and 
there, with a few good, hardy perenniais, 
completed the display, which was very in- 1 * 
stiuctive, a* it illustrated admirably the 
value of half hardy annuals, and proved that 
a gay garden in summer is a possibility with¬ 
out the aid of those plants that are costly 
and troublesome to keep through the winter. 
The fact seems to be that the capabilities of 
annuals are known to but very few flower 
lovers. The primary outlay is small, the cul¬ 
ture is simple, and the results are out of 
proportion to the expense incurred. With 
the exception of the Zonal Pelargonium, an¬ 
nuals equal lidding plants in brilliancy, 
whilst they exhibit greater delicacy of tint. 
The soft shades of colour of Ten-week Stocks 
are particularly pleasing, and in Drum¬ 
mond’s Phlox we get great brilliancy a* well 
as refinement of tint. Annuals are too often 
grown in a haphazard way. Sown thickly in 
pans, and left in them till the “ bedders ” are 
in place, they become drawn and spindly, 
and are then hastily consigned to positions 
that may want filling up. These arc often 
in the impoverished «oil in the foreground of 
shrubberies, where they cannot obtain a fair 
ahare of either moisture or nourishment. 
Asters with highly developed blooms, and 
Balsams 18 inches high, with proportionate 
lateral development, cannot be grown in this 
wav. ”;- It is • only in deeply-stirred,"well- 
rhanured ground that the true characters of 
the plants are displayed. To those who have 
hitherto grown amfuais in a haphazard way, 
the sight of them hr the grounds of some 
large English or Continental seed grower 
would be a surprise. Phlox Drummondi is 
for effect undoubtedly at the head of the 
others. It runs the Zonal Pelargonium hard 
for premier honours as a summer decorative 
plant; indeed, it is only the very brightest 
tints of this bedding plant that can surpass 
the most pronounced tints of the Phlox. 
Drummond’s Phlox is a host in itself, and 
every bit of good culture bestowed on it has 
its reward. The true nature of it is too 
often suppressed by a meagre diet. It wants 
plenty of good rotten manure, worked into 
the ground at planting time. Put this down 
to a depth of a foot, and you will have no 
reason to discard this annual for its fugacious 
character. If there is a summer-blooming 


plant that needs generous treatment, it is 
this one. If it does, in a dry time, show 
signs of exhaustion, give a top-dressing of 
some stimulant, and wash it w'ell in, and you 
wiil get a good display of bloom up to the 
advent of frost. Give annuals the same good 
culture as bedding plants; give them a place 
of honour instead of just using them as stop¬ 
gaps, and you will have no cause to complain 
of their want of effectiveness. It should, 
moreover, always be borne in mind that the 
same good treatment that gives perfect 
flowers ensures their remaining in beauty for 
a considerable time. C. 


PLANTING A HERBACEOUS BORDER. 

I HAVE been clearing a border, about 30 feet by 
10 feet, soil of fair quality, but rather heavy; aspect 
N.E., but .-.till getting a fair amount of »un over tlie 
trees and buildings Ahat lie to S.VV. of it. Probably, 
it gets 25 per cent, of the sun it would get if it were 
open to the south. I want to make it into a herba 
ceous border, to give as much colour in summer and 
autumn as can be managed under the circumstances? 
— W. M. COOPER. Boston, Lincolnshire. 

[If the position has been previously used 
for flower or vegetable growing, the ground 
will, in a measure, be suitable for the plant¬ 
ing of the following subjects after it has been 
thoroughly trenched and well manured. You 
say the soil is “rather heavy.” * This will be 
no drawback, provided the drainage is good ; 
but if the ground is at all wet, or likely to 
be waterlogged in winter, you must first put 
this right by the necessary draining, etc. A 
heavy dressing of spent Mushroom-bed 
manure and sharp grit combined would assist 
materially to lighten the soil and render it 
more easily worked. This is, perhaps, more 
necessary on account of the aspect of the 
border, and, thus prepared, the plants should 
succeed quite well. 

In setting out the plants, you cannot do 
better than itdopt the system of grouping— 
that is to say, arranging several plants of one 
kind at interval* over a ground space at 
planting time of 2 feet, 3 feet, or more. Such 
groups as these, when in flower, constitute 
imposing features in a large border, but the 
plan could not be carried out to any great 
extent in } r our case through lack of space. 
In the circumstances, therefore, we think 
you had better confine yourself to smaller- 
sized groups, eay, of 2 feet, and these at 
flowering time will afford quite a good dis¬ 
play. With groups such as these some eight 
subjects would be sufficient in the back¬ 
ground, and such a* Helenium nudiflormn, 
Lathyrus latifolius The Pearl, Helianthus 
uiultiflorus maximus, Aster Novte-Anglife 
W. H. Bowman, A. N.-A. pulehellus, Aster 
cordifoliue major, Bocconia cordata, and 
’Pyrethrum uliginosum would be suitable. 
Additional colour could be had by intro¬ 
ducing seedling double or single Hollyhocks 
here and there between the large groups, or 
by planting one or two pillar Roses, as, for 
example. Lady Gay or Crimson Rambler. 
The next set of groups should alternate with 
the first, using the following plants: Kni-' 
phofia aloides. Spiraea venusta, Anehusa 
italiea, Dropmore variety, Lathyrus latifolius 
roseus, Aster Arcturus. , Heliopsi* scaber, 
Astilbe Davidii, Lilium pardalinum, Helian- 
thus Soleil d’Or, Aconitum Wilsoni, etc. The 
next line of groups should be of such things 
a*. Lobelia. Queen .Victoria, Lychnis ehalee- 
dcnica, such herbaceous Phloxes as Mrs. 
E. H. Jenkins, Flambeau. Miss Pemberton, 
Virg o Marie, Eugenio •Danzatiyilliors, and 
Iris, Trollius Orange’Globe, T. nnpellifoliu*, 
Rudbeckia purpurea. Campanula lactjfloia. 
and a variety of Delphiniums in distinct 
shades. In tlio front, row of groups, single 
and double Pyrethrunist Flag and other 
Irises, Campanulas of sorts, especially C. ear- 
patiea and C. persicifolia vars., Chrysanthe¬ 
mum laciniatum. Aster Amellus, A/ Rivers- 
lea, A. aeris, A. longifolius formosus, A. 
Novi-Belgii densus, Gaillardias, Coreopsis 
grandiflora. Delphinium Belladonna, and 
other* should be seen, while the margin could 
lx 1 made up of Pinks. Hopaticas, Phlox 
sotacea vars., Megaseas, dwarf Campanulas, 
and other such things. For the front row 
smaller groups of plant* could be adopted for 
the sake of variety and for affording a longer 
season of flowering. Much of the effect of 
the border depends upon the disposal of the 
plants, while the addition of bulbous plants 
would also add an extended eeason of 
flowering.] 


XOTES AXD REPLIES. 

Tree or border Carnation. -Is the euelosed a 
Tree-Carnation? The stems grow high ami send out 
shoots all the way up the stem. 1 have four or five 
plants like this in a large bed of seedling outdoor 
Carnations, and I cannot keep them dwarf like all the 
rest. I am told they are not “ Tree,” as these do not 
grow out-of-doors. The plant sent is a last year’s 
seedling, and flowered well last year almost up to 
Christmas, and again this year, but forms no base 
Grass, only up the stems. 1 send a flower, which is 
only small, the usual ones being very perfect and 
large. The plants arc out, unprotected all winter; 
soil light, rather shaley, in which Carnations do 
splendidly. Road scrapings and old mortar are added. 
Please advise me how to treat these to keep them 
dwarf like the other Carnations, also what the differ* 
cnee is between Tree and garden Carnations?— Carna¬ 
tion. 

[The plant you send is a variety of the 
“Tree’’-Carnation, which doc* not produce 
the procumbent shoots about the base of the 
plant a* does the “border” Carnation. The 
flower-stems of the border Carnation in¬ 
variably produce nothing but leave* and 
flower-buds, the plant being perpetuated In- 
layering basal shoots or branches each year. 
In the Tree-Carnation a single stem i** first 
produced, and on this *tem. at intervals from 
the axils of the leave*, small shoots appear, 
and these in time will flower if allowed to 
extend. The only way to keep the*e Tree- 
Carnations dwarf in’ your case would be to 
take some of the shoots that form on the main 
stems and treat them as cuttings. If you 
pull off some of the 3-inch long shoots, cut 
them across with a sharp knife just below a 
joint and insert them in sandy soil in a frame, 
a large number should form rqots, and these 
will provide you with smaller plants for 
planting out next year. If you have a green¬ 
house with a little warmth, such cuttings as 
we have described will root in about a month 
if kept close, and, w'hen rooted, the plants 
should be potted singly into 3-inch pot*, and 
kept in a frame all the winter. If you have 
no heated structure, the cuttings will root 
quite well in a h&ndlight, but should be in¬ 
serted about the middle of September. If 
inserted at once, the cuttings may. root during 
the winter.] 

Zria reticulata bulbs diseased —I enclose 
bulbs of Iris reticulata, one hundred of which were 
planted last spring. When I lifted them in the sum¬ 
mer one-fourth were like the specimens sent. They 
were planted in goo<l loam, sand, and leaf-mould, on 
a dry bottom on chalk. Can you give me any in¬ 
formation as to the cause? — J. U. 

[The bulbs are affected by the disease 
known as the “Iris bulb scab" (Mystro- 
sporium adustum), a kind of black mould, 
which first form* on the? outer sheath of the 
bulb, and gradually permeates the entire 
bulb. It is isaid, so long as the disease is 
external, that soaking the bulb* for tw o hours 
in a solution of on° part formalin to three 
hundred parts of water will destroy the fun- 

us: but when the disease has entered the 

ulbs, as in your ease, you can only lift and 
burn them, taking care not to plant other 
bulbs in the same place. We regret to state 
that this fungus pest i* becoming more wide¬ 
spread each year, and instances are known to 
us where the plant, once a comparative weed, 
cannot now- be grown at all. The bulbs are 
most frequently attacked while in the dor¬ 
mant stage, ana before the cultivator i* aware 
of it, his entire stock may have become 
affected.] ? - 

Violets in frames.— I have a small hrick frame, 
in which, about a month ago. 1 planted Violets. Mad 
l host put on the lights at night nr not ? I have done 
so when expecting very heavy rains, a.s the soil, being 
of a rather Jight text me, 1 was afraid that the plants 
may get too-inneh washed out. Had I better put the 
lights on at nights, giving all air possible? — liRlD- 
tort. ' . 

| [Not till frost* threaten should the lights lx; 
put on, early and. it may be. closely cover¬ 
ing up Violets having a most enfeebling effect, 
upon them. If the flowers do not come on 
quite so fast as desired, then may the lights 
'lie put on soon, but on no account keep them 
closely shut other than during frosty nights. 
Merely blocking up the light* at the back is 
not sufficient. They ought to be drawn clear 
off on fairly mild and dry days, not only dur¬ 
ing the autumn, but throughout the winter. 
By all means protect them well from frosts, 
a good covering of mats and strawy litter 
being .sometime* needed, but, though this i* 
the case, it does uot follow that Violets ought 
to be treated *o much like delicate exotic*, as 
they too often are. Avoid crowding and cod¬ 
dling, keep the plants uniformly moist at the 
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roots, and the flowers will be abundantly pro¬ 
duced till warm weather sets in.] 

Lilium auratum with fasciated stem.— 

In January I planted a bulb which came 
direct from Japan as Lilium auratum. In 
May, when I returned from abroad, it was 
2 feet high, with a wide, flat stem of about 
1$ inch and a tuft of^reen leaves at the top, 
7 inches across the top. It was impossible to 
make it grow straight. In August it wa3 
54 inches high, ana the tuft of leaves de¬ 
veloped countless buds, and was 10 inches 
wide. Thinking so many buds would not 
have room to come to maturity, I gradually 
picked off over a hundred (100); then, as the 
left side of stem began to turn brown, I 
picked off more buds (in all 135), leaving eight 
of these. Four blossoms developed out on the 
right side, not very large, but decidedly aura- 


from cold and frost, does not prevent the 
air getting to them. Especially is it desirable 
to afford newly-planted subjects like Roses 
some such protection, as it often happens 
that much harm is done before they have 
become established. Then, again, things like 
Myrtles and Veronicas are benefited by shel¬ 
ter, and leaves or Bracken placed around 
them will ward off cold, biting winds. To 
this end, it is always advisable to have leaves 
or strawy material handy. For protecting 
Roses I have used the dry haulm of Sweet 
Peas, which is light and warm.—F. W. D. 


ASA GRAY’S LILY (LILIUM GRAY1). 
This pretty Lily from the Alleghanies of Vir¬ 
ginia and Northern Carolina was first col¬ 
lected and described by Dr. Asa Gray 


1 October, and flowers in July. Though some¬ 
what sombre in colour as compared with the 
! Lilies from Western America, it is good in 
groups among low-growing shrubs in a moist 
corner, where it is more at home than amid 
, border-plants of stronger growth and brighter 
colouring. 

ORCHID8. 

CATTLEYA LABIATA. 

In many collections the autumn-flowering 
I Cattleya labiata will now' be at its best, and 
the plants will need very careful watering at 
the root, the young pseudo-bulbs especially, If 
they are soft and not properly matured, 
quickly turning black and decaying if the com- 
pest is kept very moist; or, if that does not ' 
occur, the plants ar^ liable to 
start into growth preinaturely. 
While the plants are in bloom, 
the atmosphere surrounding 
them should be kept a trifle 
drier than usual, and the 
blooms will .remain perfectly 
fresh for several weeks, which 
is of great importance to those 
growers who have to supply 
orchid flowers for cutting. 
After the flowers are over, ele¬ 
vate the plants well up to tlic 
roof glass in the lightest posi¬ 
tion available. This will tend 
to harden the current season’s 
growth, and assist the plants to 
pass safely through the coming 
winter. About this time a 
quantity of young roots will 
start away from the base of the . 
flowering bulbs, and if a plant 
requires repotting, it should be 
attended to immediately these 
roots make their appearance. 

If the operation be delayed 
until these new roots have made , 
any considerable progress, they 
are likely to be injured during 
the operation, and fail to make 
any further progress. Fill the 
pots to about half their depth 
with broken crocks, and 'secure 
this with a thin layer of rough 
Sphagnum Moss; cut away all 
diseased and useless back 
pseudo-bulbs. If about tw;o 
are left behind each leading 
growth, that will be sufficient. 
Pot each plant firmly, using 
four-fifths of best fibrous peat 
to one-fifth Sphagnum Moss, 
mixing both materials well to¬ 
gether, and adding sufficient 
small crocks to allow water,to 
pass freely through. After re¬ 
potting, only enough water 
should be given to prevent the 
plants from shrivelling, or the 
young root** from damping off, 
which they are very liable to 
do if too much water is used 
before the plants are re-estab¬ 
lished ; but when new growth 
commences, the quantity may 
be gradually increased. W. 


turn. I could not get anyone to photograph 
the Lily till the flowers w'ere withered. In 
the photo you will see the bend, and that the 
stem seems to be five stems joined. There 
is another bulb in the tub of Lilium auratum 
vittatuin, which was very handsome, not pure 
white, with deep red centre vein and spots. 
—Rhoda C. Lindsay, 7, St. Alban's Hoad, 
Kensington, II*. [The photo you send shows 
that the Lilium has developed a fasciated 
stem. A good example of this is the Cocks¬ 
comb. These fasciated stems occur very fre¬ 
quently in Lilium auratum.—E d.) 

Protection. —At one time it was thought 
necessary to manure heavily round the roots 
of trees and plants as a preventive against 
freet; but it is now known very well that such 
a procedure is apt to starve the roots by keep¬ 
ing air away. The better plan is to afford 
protection in the shape of strawy manure or 
Bracken, which, whilst screening the plants 


Lilium Grayi. 


in 1840. It is closely allied to the I 
Canadian Lily, some botanists consider- | 
ing it to be a variety of Lilium cana- 
dense. The leaves resemble those of the I 
Canadian Lily in their arrangement, each | 
whorl containing five to ten leaves, each 
about 4 inches long. The slender stems, 
each 3 feet to 4 feet high, bear nodding 
umbels of bell-shaped, reddish-crimson 
flowers, sometimes arranged in tw’o tiers, one 
above the other. They average 2 inches 
across the tube, are spotted maroon-black on 
the inner surfaces, with chocolate-coloured i 
anthers within the tube. The plant is easy 
to grow' in any damp, but not shady, situa¬ 
tion, such as . the banks of streams, or the 
cool fernery. It often appears quite at its 
best planted with the hardy Orchids and 
moisture-loving Iris. It does best in peat and 
leaf-soil, or light loam with leaf-soil added 
to it. It should be planted in September or 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Lgelia pumila (M. F. 1.).— 
Flowering in the cool or Odontoglossum 
house are the Ltelia pumila and its varieties. 
This species is one of those useful plants, the 
blooms of which are always highly appre¬ 
ciated, especially where good buttonhole 
flowers are in request. Although at one 
time a very rare and expensive Orchid, it may 
now', owing to the large numbers annually 
imported, be purchased at a very small cost. 
There are several very pretty and distinct 
varieties of this species, as Laelia pumila 
alba, L. p. delicatissima, L. p. Gatton Park, 
L. p. Low’s var., L. p. magnifies, etc., all of 
which are desirable plant*, and well worth 
adding to the collection when obtainable. 
These plants grow verv well in the cool house 
through the summer, W at this season it is 
advisable to remove them to the slightly 
warmer atmosphere of the intermediate 
i house, as very often, if the plant is subjected 
I to a lower temperature than 50 degs., the 
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foliage, young breaks, and flowers are liable 
to become spotted and diseased. One of the 
worst enemies to these plants is white scale, 
and as this insect multiplies very rapidly, the 
pseudo-bulbs should be frequently examined, 
and whenever scale appears it must be dili¬ 
gently brushed off and eradicated. All of 
these varieties of JL. pumila may be cultivated 
in small, shallow pans, with copper wire 
handles attached, and be suspended close to 
the roof glass. A small quantity only of 
chopped peat and Sphagnum Mess is requisite 
for them to root in, and this should be kept 
fairly moist, especially during the growing 
and flowering period. After the flowers fade, 
and the growths become fully matured, less 
will suffice, affording just sufficient to pre¬ 
vent the pseudo-bulbs and leaves from 
shrivelling. 

VEGETABLES. 

BLANCHING. 

How much in gardening we owe to the prac¬ 
tice of blanching ! By its agency Celery, En¬ 
dive, Chicory, Lettuce, Leeks, Seakale, and 
Asparagus more or less, among other vege¬ 
tables, are rendered not merely edible, but 
rank amongst the most acceptable vegetables. 
No doubt tne origin of the blanching process 
is very remote, and lies hidden in obscurity. 
Still, its origin marked a very important era 
in vegetable culture, as but for its existence 
and practice how few of the delicious vege¬ 
tables named could be used as food. The art 
of blanching has in the past been limited 
chiefly to the use of soil a;* the green or chlo¬ 
rophyll-destroying element. Generally it is 
so still, and, on the whole, is the best. But 
the use of brown paper bands, both for 
Celerv and Leeks, is considerable in the 
blanching process, and with good effect, so 
far as the procuring of Very clean, white 
«t<ems i6 concerned, for exhibition. But for 
edible purposes sweet soil not only gives to 
the things blanched the sweetest flavour, but 
also the purest whiteness, inasmuch as 
through its agency light and air arc best 
excluded, and real blanching the better fol¬ 
lows. But not all things are blanched bv 
soil or by paper bands. Seakale is best 
blanched in the dark generally, although that 
which outdoors is blanched under ridges or 
soil often furnishes the best flavour. Endive 
can be blanched under pieces of board, 
slates, tiles, or other similar coverings ex¬ 
cluding light and air. or when plants are 
blocked into darkened franies kept close. 
The treatment which suits Seakale also does 
for Chicory and Dandelion. Generally the 
culture of the vegetables named is simple, 
and comparatively easy. To the amateur the 
art pf successfully blanching them to produce 
the desired edible tenderness is, probably, 
more difficult, vet a little observation and 
experience soon lead to success. What has 
to be done in all cases in one way or another 
is to expel from the steins, plants, or leaves, 
the natural green colouring matter or 
chlorophyll. A. D. 

STRINGLESS BEANS. 

Of late years effort has been directed towards 
raising a strain of Beans with stringless pods. 
It appears to us that by a large section of the 
community very little value is set upon the 
stringless Bean. Quite recently 1 have been 
able to note the advantages derived from the 
growth and use of stringless pods. It is. (if 
course, in the French Meet ion of these Beans 
where this is apparent, and it will he even 
more valuable could it be made possible in 
the pods of Scarlet Runners. It is said, and 
with truth, that one old or stringy Bean i* 
sufficient to at once spoil a whole dish, and 
thus the value of the otherwise esteemed vege¬ 
table is considerably lessened. There are 
strains of the dwarf as w'ell as tlfe Runner 
sections of French Beans. One in particular, 
which I have tried this year with considerable 
(satisfaction, is Carter's July Climbing. The 
pods of this kind are not of the usual flat 
type, but arc more inclined to be round; and 
when they would appear to be advanced in 
seed-growth, and might easily be judged old 
and stringy, they have surprised me in their 
succulence and table excellence. 

The preparation of these stringless pods is 
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less troublesome than in the case of the coarser 
types of French and Scarlet Runners. Apart 
altogether from this particular characteristic, 
there is the greater certainty of uniformity of 
the dish when presented at the table, \foth 
these there need be no risk of having stringy 
pods, and though I eotifess to have paid little 
regard to these facts in the past, 1 certainly 
have gained experience this season. In the 
dining-room the time-honoured Scarlet 
Runner was absolutely ignored, and when the 
demands for the French Beans reduced the 
supply to almost vanishing point, the kitchen 
order would come, almost in defiance of our 
plea for time necessary for them to attain 
economical proportions. This experience is 
so directly• opposite from that in some past 
years, that I naturally inquired the cause. 
Of course, mine is an experience only of local 
standing; and has a direct bearing“bn ‘ the 
past summer in particular as regards the 
favour shown for the French stringlcs^ pods. 
Hitherto I have found it necessary to plant 
these Beans only for a supply until the Scar¬ 
let Runner crop was available. After this 
time the demand dropped altogether, and 
they could be safely pulled up and cleared 
away so far as concerned their utility in the 
kitchen. Productiveness is a merit which is 
claimed equally by both sections, but perhaps 
the greater weight would he found by com¬ 
parison should the Scarlet Runner be pitted 
against its more aristocratic neighbour. 
There is a refinement about the flavour of 
the French Bean which is not found in the 
Scarlet Runners except when very young and 
tender pods are employed. It is quite true 
that weather has a marked influence on the 
quality of either Bean, that of the past season 
having been much in favour of a suecessional 
podding. In typical summer weather Beans 
quickly develop, and a.s soon beeome too old 
for domestic use unless a system of rigid dailv 
gathering is practised. Few, however, are 
able to do this, and the fact of seed produc¬ 
tion seems lo sot up stringiness in otherwise 
fresh-looking pods. The same thing would 
happen with the French Dwarf or Runner, 
and more or less mo with the newer stringless 
section. High cultivation mav be relied upon 
to avert this source of complaint. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8avofS. -These, especially the Drumhead 
variety, have made coarse growth, and show 
little signs of hearting as yet. The recent 
sunshine ought to make amends here, and no 
doubt by the time frost has tempered them a 
bit. good, solid heads will be forthcoming. It 
is a mistake to sow these as early as some do. 
Early May is a much more suitable date, 
and. on the other hand, it is folly to cut them 
at an unseasonable time ; November and De¬ 
cember are their season. Naturally, if the 
heads begin to burst, they quickly spoil if not 
cut, but this cracking is partly due to such 
early sowing. The Green Curled and Dwarf 
Ulm varieties come in best for autumn use. 
and take lip verv little room, reserving the 
Drumhead or Globe variety for late use. 
Savoys are most serviceable in frosty weather 
—a time when Cabbage is getting scarce. 
The Savoy is one of the most useful vege¬ 
tables cottagers can grow, and, what is more, 
the majority of them know it.— East Devon. 

Tomato Sunrise.— Tn a reference to this 
excellent variety, at page 384, Mr. E. Holi¬ 
day says: “There’ are no deformed ones, 
and this may be in some measure due to care 
in saving the weds." So far as my experi¬ 
ence goes, there us but little need for care in 
saving the seeds or selecting the fruits for the 
same, and not only is this true of the above 
named variety, but of others that approach 
to the same type of fruits. Deformed flowers 
—and, therefore, fruits—are quite a rarity in 
these perfectly round and heart-shaped types 
of fruit, the latter being of medium arid uni¬ 
form size throughout. Chemin Rouge, Chal¬ 
lenger. and Satisfaction, ns well as the above, 
are all examples of the smooth skin and 
round-fruited types of Tomato, and the 
fasciated stigma—the product of the de¬ 
formed fruit—is rarely, if ever, seen in such 
types, the fruits coming nearly, or quite, 
true to their type or kind. It is quite another 
mutt. i- v hen we approach the flatter types of 
fruit-, with their more or less ribbed or cor¬ 


rugated' exterior, for in these the deformed 
fruits are ever present, unless the watchful 
eve of the- grower was upon the plants at 
flow ering time, and he promptly removed dis¬ 
torted blooms. In such types or varieties as 
Duke of Clarence, Comet, Holmes’ Supreme, 
etc., deformed flowers appear on almost every 
truss of bloom, and should he removed. It 
is these ribbed-fruited sorts that require more 
than a little selecting, and the grower may 
save the most shapely fruits of these he can 
find for seed, only to find that these give 
many ribbed fruits the next year. In all 
probability these ribbed fruits will long re¬ 
main in certain kinds.— E. Jenkins. 

Planting spring Cabbage.— Difference of 
opinion still exists in regard to the planting 
Out of spring Cabbage in their .final quarters, 
some hojding-to the belief that to get them 
out towards the end of October or November 
is better than doing so in spring.. I think, 
however, the question of locality is cITfe which 
ought to he considered, as what woulft be all 
right for the west of England would scarcely 
answer in the north : and, on the whole, I am 
inclined, from experience, to continue to fol¬ 
low the practice of allowing the plants to re¬ 
main, in the seed bed until towards March, 
then lifting and transplanting carefully. Re¬ 
moval late in the autumn often menus that 
the plants do not get hold of the soil, and 
then if hard frost follows they die off ; in¬ 
deed, from a*spring sowing one may often 
have Cabbages very little later than from 
autumn-sown plants.—F. W. D. 

Potato Duchess Of Cornwall.— One of the 

best varieties of Potatoes that has come 
under my notice this year is that named 
above, and not only has it proved of high 
merit in 1907, but it has been good during the 
past two seasons. Quite four bushels of Pota¬ 
toes fit for table have been lifted from each 
perch of ground, and it is satisfactory to find 
that disease, which is so prevalent this year, 
has not been so marked in this variety as in 
many others. In character of tuber, as well 
as colour of skin, this comparatively new 
Potato resembles Up-to-Date, and in growth 
it is almost equally vigorous. Quality, always 
more or less influenced by the soil in which 
Potatoes arc grown, is also good. Very hand¬ 
some tubers may be selected for exhibition 
from Duchess of Cornwall, both for summer 
and autumn exhibitions. I have seen many 
good dishes at the summer shows, both in 
open and cottage garden competitions, A 
general crop of 240 lb., raised from each plot 
5.1 yards square, cannot he other than satis¬ 
factory, as regards yield, and when the 
quality is also good, then certainly no occa¬ 
sion for complaint can be made. As in all 
large tubering Potatoes, there is but a small 
proportion of seed size ; sometimes not even 
sufficient for normal demands. \V. S. 

Gouve Tronchlida.— I have recommended 
more than once the growing of this most use¬ 
ful vegetable. There are few people, how¬ 
ever, who know' anything of Couve Tron- 
chuda, and are not able to appreciate the 
addition to their table of a delicate-flavoured 
vegetable in autumn. Portugal Cabbage, as 
it is called, requires practically the same 
treatment as BrusstTs Sprouts or Savoys, sow¬ 
ing the seed in March or April, and planting 
out in May in well-prepared ground. It 
should have more room than ordinary Cab¬ 
bage. on account of the spread of its leaves, 
the midribs of which are very tender when 
cooked, and of excellent quality. The top of 
the plant also makes a fine vegetable. It 
will not stand severe frost, but comes in 
handy in October, and to those who have not 
given it a trial and need a vegetable before 
the winter greens arc ready. 1 would suggest 
Couve Tronchuda.- F. \V. D. 

Green Tomatoes —I think this wet, cold year 
will find many people, like myself, with an immense 
lot of green Tomatoes. I find I have now upwards of 
(00 fair fruits from a few plants grown in the open 
under shelter of a Box hedge, as I have no wall. I 
have had an open tray made of laths to hang directly 
under greenhouse roof, and expect a large number 
will redden, though I have no fire-heat. Those, how¬ 
ever, that do not redden 1 find excellent as a veget¬ 
able cooked in this way Put Tomatoes, w ithout any 
water, into saucepan, and let them stew down over a 
gentle fire. They are slightly acid, but if so stewed 
and then served in good gravy and Tomato sauce, 
.-•uch as one can buy, I think most people would like 
them. I like them iu-t plaiu. I use thus all injured 
fruits which "ill not keep.—CHARLOITL G. O’Bkiln. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ALMOND-TREE, 

The Almond is a lovely tree in blossom, a tree 
well fitted for our northern climate, and one 
that seldom fails to announce the coming 
into quick life of trees and buds and flowers. 
Occasionally, by a suburban road, one may 
see beautiful aspects of the Almond-tree in 
spring; but it is a tree which is neglected in 
the larger spaces and in country seats ; and 
this is a pity, because such places have better 


i ties from it, brighter ip colour or hardier, 
would be a gain. There is a very large- 
flowering variety in cultivation now in the 
nurseries about London, and, no doubt, where 
the tree is cultivated for its fruit, there are 
other varieties. However, the common kind, 
well grown, is good enough for our purpose; 
and the main thing to say about it is that it 
should not be always crowded and forgotten 
in a shrubbery, or starved there. The tree, 
it seems to us, deserves growing for its own 
sake as an individual, or, still better, as a 
small group. In country places a consider 



A spray of Almond blossom. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


means of developing its beauty than the (sub¬ 
urban garden. In Japan, we have been told, 
the flowering of the Almond is a festival time, 
the climate favouring a more complete de¬ 
velopment than ours does; but our climate 
suits the tree thoroughly—much better than 
it does the Peaches, double or single, which 
w-ere brought from Japan some years ago, and 
which are beautiful enough, so far as they go, 
and extremely bright in colour; but they do 
not seem to grow' into healthy trees, no matter 
what care they get. Therefore, the improve¬ 
ment of the Almond-tree would be much more 
worthy of our attention; raising good vari¬ 


able amount of taste may be employed in the 
placing of these individuals or groups, be- 
I cause, from its bright colour, the Almond is 
a tree that admits of landscape treatment, a 
w’ell-placed group telling well in the distance. 
Another consideration is worthy of mention, 
and that is the possibility of having a succes- 
| sion of this bright tree’s blossoms by plant- 
' ing it in different positions. A group or an 
individual in a northern exposure or on 
heavy clay would flower at a different time 
from one in a sunny exposure and on light 
soil; and one might escape and give a satisfac¬ 
tory bloom* while, perhaps, another opened 


at a time of severe weather. The, trees in all 
cases ought to have room for fair develop¬ 
ment in good soil. T. 

AUTUMN TINTS IN TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

Probably above all others, America is 
favoured in the possession of a large list of 
trees and shrubs which gladden the landscape 
with their brilliant colouring in the fall, and 
also in having climatic conditions which 
favour in a marked, degree the bringing out 
of such colours to a high state of perfection. 
In Great Britain this yearly transformation 
cannot be so certainly expected as in the case 
of this country, for one is not wo sure there 
of a dry, sunny autumn, which, from general 
observation, scents to be conducive to the pro¬ 
duction of the beautiful coloration during the 
period of those mysterious chemical changes 
taking place within the leaf of the plant. 
Again, it seems that a too vigorous growth, 
due to an exceeding wet summer or a verv 
rich soil, makes a good display in the fall 
less likely, especially should a wet summer 
be followed by a dull fall; but, with the 
weather as we generally^ get it here, a 
vigorous growth means a greater wealth of 
colour, and year by year we Took forw ard w ith 
delight to the change which comes over many 
of our deciduous trees and shrubs, even 
though we know’ it betokens for them the 
coming sleep of winter. First and foremost, 
among trees noted for their fine colours, we 
must place the Oak*, not because there aro 
no others that possess oven more striking 
shades, but there are none which retain their 
leaves for so long a time after the colour has 
been acquired, and what finer *iglit could be 
desired than the scarlet or the Pin Oak when 
1 in their autumn glory. The Sweet Gum 
(Liquidambar styraciflua) and the Sour Gum 
(Nyssa multiflora) are also a worthy pair, 
with their dull red burnished foliage. Trees 
furnishing yellow tints are not lacking, for 
the Elm, Birch, Tulip-tree, Horse Chestnut, 
and a few of the large Maple*, as the Norway, 
Sugar, and the European Sycamore Maple, 
all add their individual beauty. Touching 
on Maple*, what is more' beautiful than the 
several varieties of Japanese Maples? 
Charming are they from the time they unfokj 
their tender foliage until, tinged with their 
dying colour, the leaves drop one by one, 
the effect being heightened when a group of 
them is backed up by some graceful grow ing 
evergreen. 

C^uite a few more trees might be mentioned 
as possessing autumnal beauty in a greater 
or less degree, but the shrubs' claim a share 
of our attention, for among these, too, we 
have some rich colours, a« in the Sumachs, 
all of which afford a wealth of warm colour 
to the landscape, and for this reason large 
plantings are made on many estates of Rhus 
typhina and R. glabra. Among the lower- 
growing shrubs, few can surpass the little 
Berberis Thunbergi in its persistent beauty in 
! the fall, and. if only for this, it will surely 
remain a favourite with everybody. The 
mollis section of the Azaleas, though fleeting 
in their autumn beauty, give* us some rare 
shades in crimson, red. and gold, as also do 
i their near allies. Another pretty little shrub 
is Fothergilla alnifolia. 

A few of the Viburnums acquire attractive 
colours, as Viburnum Opulus and cassinoides, 
while the tiny foliage of Spiraea Thunbergi, 
though transitory, is very pretty when it puts 
on its autumn garb. The Brambles (Rubue 
fruticosus) and varieties also may be men¬ 
tioned as affording charming effects planted 
in wild positions, where little else would 
glow, and rewarding us generously in the fall 
with shades of colouring which ought to raise 
i them higher in our esteem. 

Of the Vines, none is more beautiful than 
the favourite, Vitis inconstans. The Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper, though perhaps not quite so 
good as the former, is very showy, however, 
while Vitis Coignetiie. with its large, orna¬ 
mental foliage, and Vitis Thunbergi, both of 
which are not so often seen in this country as 
they should be. arc a sight not easily for¬ 
gotten, and when “The melancholy days 
are come, and, heaped in the hollows of 
the grove, the autumn leaves lie dead,” we 
I cannot forget that they were once beautiful. 

Edwin Matthews, in Horticulture. 
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CMUtPSN WORK. 

Conservatory* —We are all driven by what 
may be termed the spirit of the age, or what 
some people call fashion. It is,. perhaps, 
rather a pity that fashion should have so 
much influence in the selection or arrange¬ 
ment of flowers, but we must take things as 
we find them, and do our best, as those who 
pay the piper have a right to call the tune. 
The big, fat Chrysanthemums seem to have 
lo-it caste, but the demand for well-grown 
bush plants for the conservatory, and 
medium-sized flowers for cutting is larger 
than ever. As regards flowers for cutting, 
we want dozens of plants of a few colours of 
early and late varieties, as we never ought 
to be without good cutting varieties from 
September till the end of January. There is 
plenty now to select from, and everybody has 
his. favourite varieties.. I believe in striking 
the bulk of the cuttifigs fairly early, ana 
growing cool, but without chefck, all through 
till the flowers are expanded. Those flowers 
which open badly may be helped with warmth 
and a quick-acting stimulant. Though the 
bulk of the plants should be struck by the 
end of January or earlier, those ; intended 
for small pots may be struck later on.' We 
have in small pots still standing outside for 
very late blooming, several hundred plants 
that were not struck till April, some of them 
even later. These late-struck plants will 
retain all their foliage down to the pots, and 
they are useful to form groups at Christmas. 
We find the best of these late-struck plants, 
when cut down apd rested a bit, very useful 
for forming bush specimens the following 
season. The Chrysanthemum is a special 
flower just now, but it will be even more 
useful at Christmas and later. Tree-Carna¬ 
tions will be a special feature now, and 
should, if possible, have a light position near 
the glass, and be watered with care. They 
must have a little warmth—not less than 
50 degs. at night—to open the blossoms, and 
the atmosphere should be buoyant and sweet. 
A good batch of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
in a group in a prominent position Vill at¬ 
tract attention now. Palms will supply good 
backgrounds. 

StOVV. —This is a delightful house, for 
those, at least, who can enjoy warmth and a 
moist atmosphere. There are always, plants' 
in flower or coming on, and it is as interest¬ 
ing to watch the expanding foliage or burst¬ 
ing buds from day to day,- as tne fully ex¬ 
panded blossoms. Gardenias, Cole us thy r~ 
soideus, Eucharis amazonica, Euphorbia 
jacquiniaeflora,' Poinsettia pulcherrima, Fran- 
eiscea calycina, Hebechnhim ianthinum, 
Pentas carnea, P. rosea, P. alba, Gesnera 
zebrina, and others, Justicias in variety, 
Plumbago rosea,. Impatiens Holstii, 1. 
Sultani, and Thyrsacanthus rutilans are all 
useful, and may be had in flower now. Then, 
in this house, the foliage of Crotons, Dra¬ 
caenas, Marantas, and other like things is 
as beautiful as flowers, and even more useful 
for table decoration. No gardener at this 
season can afford to be w ithout a nice lot of 
fine-foliaged plants for room decoration. 

Fruit-treat in pots.— This is a good time 
to make a beginning. Where means are un¬ 
limited, fruiting trees may be purchased, but 
if thrifty young trees are potted up now, and 
well managed during the first season, some 
fruits may be gathered the second year. The 
plants must have good loam, with a little 
bone-meal, basic slag, old plaster, and a small 
quantity of old manure, the whole well 
blended together in an open shed. Eight- 
inch pots will be large enough for most of the 
trees, and, when the trees arrive, shorten 
the roots, drain the pots well, and pot very 
firmly. The roots of Peaches, Plums, and 
Figs will bear a good deal of pruning, if they 
are potted in good loam, suitably enriched, 
but do not use too much animal manure, as 
it only sours the soil and causes the produc¬ 
tion of coarse roots and gross growth, which 
are inimical to fertility. Where the trees 
are potted, stand outside on an impervious 
bottom, and fill in between the pots with 
leaves or Ferns. I prefer leaves, with a 
little Bracken on the top to keep the leaves 
in position. Here the trees may remain till 
January, when they should be taken inside 
and given what little pruning and washing 
ara required. 


Lfttfi Pea«ll-hOirat. —The leaves will now 
be falling, and if the growth has had any 
tendency to grossness—for young trees in a 
good border are apt to rush into growth— 
a trench opened along the front of the trees, 
and the extremities lifted and shortened a 
little, will prove a very useful check. It is 
not wise to attempt to check grossness by 
using the knife freely among the branches, 
but a little check to the roots will rectify 
matters, and then the strong shoots, or most 
of them, can be trained, iust merely removing 
the soft, unripe ends of the shoots. If the 
wood is very soft and green, a little fire-heat 
in combination with free ventilation will be 
useful now for a week or two to complete the 
ripening. It is warmth that is required to 
complete the work. 

VlfltS In pots* —Those intended for forcing 
may remain outside for a time, assuming they 
were placed against a south wall, with the 
canes tacked to the wall. What little prun¬ 
ing is required should be given to them, and, 
if necessary, dress the wcunds with styptic, 
to prevent bleeding, and shelter the pots with 
Bracken. Let the rest be as perfect as pos¬ 
sible, and prolong that state to the last 
minute, even if we have to push on a little 
faster afterwards. A good long rest always 
pays, and then, when the season for work 
comes, push on briskly. In the case of pot- 
Vines, there is no occasion to trouble about 
the next year. We want all we can get in 
the near future, and a long rest, followed by 
genial conditions, will always do good work, 
as will be shown by results. 

Filling baskets with hanging plants.— 

There is a good deal of decorative value at 
all seasons m well-filled baskets. These are 
generally filled in the spring, and grown on 
in vrarmth when young. It may De some¬ 
times necessary to fill baskets now with rather 
large plants to be effective at once. As¬ 
paragus Sprengeri may be effective from the 
beginning, and baskets may be filled with 
bulbs, mixed with small Ferns. The Cape 
Cowslips, for instance, may be used in this 
way. 

Plants In thS house. —Chrysanthemums 
last well indoors; Cyclamens also do well, as 
a rule. Gas is bad for both flowering and 
finc-foliaged plants, but near towns electric 
light is taking the place of gas. We have 
had Palms and other plants in rooms and 
corridors lighted with electricity for many 
months at a time without the slightest injury. 
Heaths will do well if the watering is seen to 
at the right time. The watering and spong¬ 
ing are always important matters. 

Outdoor gordon. —Tree and shrub plaut- 
ing is going on now, and those who wish 
to extend their collections of flowering shrubs 
may plant the following, or some of them, 
if they do not already possess them : Mag¬ 
nolia stellata, very free and early-flowering, 
but not quite so free in growth as some of 
the other species; M. conspicua Alexandrina 
is also desirable. Olearia Haastii is a charm¬ 
ing white-flowered shrub from New Zealand. 
Osmanthus illicifolius purpureus is useful, 
while iEsculus parviflora (Pavia macros- 
tachya) blooms at a time in August when 
flowering shrubs are scarce. It makes an 
effective group at the back of a wide herba¬ 
ceous border. The Bush Honeysuckles (Wei- 
gelas) are charming in a sheltered place. 
Some of the newer forms are very desirable. 
I remember when W. rosea first came to us 
it was treated as a greenhouse plant, and, 
though hardy enough to flower outside, in 
most places, I have seen it cut badly by 
cold winds, in spring. The Weigelas are 
all excellent subjects for forcing for the con¬ 
servatory. Eva Rathke, red-flowered, is very 
distinct and dwarf in habit. Catalpa bignom- 
oides is an old subject, and forms a small 
tree, flowering in August. This seems in 
some districts, at any rate, to want a little 
shelter from cold winds. Catalpa aurea has 
golden foliage. Hydrangea scandens 
(Climbing Hydrangea) will be useful for 
covering low' walls. This is new, and every¬ 
body has not flowered it yet. Cotoneaster 
horizontalis, Berberis Thunbergi, and Corylus 
aurea should be planted, to form a contrast 
with the purple tint. I have only touched 
the fringe of this matter. There are many 
beautiful things in the best nurseries that 
will doubtless in time come into the planter^ 


hands. Cuttings'of Calceolarias will joot 
readily now in a cold frame. 

Fruit gardtn.— Most of the late fruits 
still on the trees should be gathered. The 
latest hanging Apples are few in number. 
Norfolk Beaunn will hang till November, and 
Court Pendu Plat must not be gathered 
too soon, as under the best conditions it is 
apt to shrivel. It keeps best packed in sand, 
each fruit being wrapped in paper. As soon 
as the fruits are all stored there will be a 
chance of taking stock of the trees, and se^ 
if anything can be done to increase their fer¬ 
tility. It is not of much use wasting time 
over an old, worn-out tree. Many orchards 
and fruit-gardens are too much crowded with 
trees, and they injure each other. It may be 
advisable in the beginning to plant rather 
thickly when the trees are on the Paradise, 
because it will be an easy matter to move 
half the trees to a fresh site, say, in five or 
six years. There is sometimes profit in this, 
but there may be loss in planting thickly, 
and leaving the trees unthinned. This re* 
fers to otner things besides fruit-trees. 
Strawberries in pots intended for early forc¬ 
ing should be placed under cover. They 
keep well plunged in ashes or leaves, with 
some old lights over them to keep off heavy 
rains. Frost is not likely to injure them 
when the pots are plunged. 

VtgBtable garden. —All spare time now 
should be given up to trenching vacant 
ground. Very often, when the demand for 
vegetables is considerable, there is not mnch 
vacant land at any season, and therefore the 
trenching has to be done, if done at all, at 
odd times between cropping. I have been 
in gardens during this autumn where every 
bit of land was under crop. Even the Potato 
land was filled with Brussels Sprouts and 
other greens that had been planted between 
the rows of Potatoes. Of course, this is 
making the most of the land; but, where land 
is plentiful and reasonable in price, it is 
better to make the kitchen garden a little 
larger in the first place. Cropping land 
without a moment’s rest means more manure 
and more labour, and rotation of crops most 
not be altogether ignored, or some day in the 
future there will be trouble. There are sub¬ 
stances that will kill insects and fungi, and 
these should be used where close cropping 
is carried out. It is time now to look after 
the Cauliflowers and Lqttuces, which are full 
grown. A full-grown Lettuce, after being 
exposed to frost, soon decays, but a light 
covering of leaves will keep them quite safe. 

E. Hobday. 


ths coxcnro week's womx. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 4th .—Pruning will be begun as 
soon as the leaves are down. Cuttings have 
been selected from the best Gooseberries and 
Currants and laid in till a w*et day comes for 
preparing them. Growers with a healthy 
stock will be wise to do as we are doing— 
propagate, these things at home. A couple 
of rows of Raspberries will be planted, and 
one row of Loganberries. We find this plan 
better than moving a whole plantation, as we 
have young, vigorous plants always coming 
on. 

November 5th .—Though we like a deep bed, 
well broken up, for Roses, if the subsoil is 
bad, it is left in the bottom; but we do all 
we can in the way of improving its character, 
so that in the future its resources may be 
drawn upon. There are many ways of dis¬ 
posing of Roses besides planting in mixture, 
groups of special kinds being dropped in 
round the margins of the lawn, facing the 
background of shrubs. Vigorous kinds only 
are planted. 

November 6th .—Gathered the last of the 
Apples. At the present the fruit stores are 
well ventilated, but as soon as the sweating 
process is over, less ventilation will be given, 
and the light will be subdued by closing one 
or more of the shutters. The fruit store is 
in two divisions, and the early and late fruits 
for the time being are separated. Ripening 
Pears are brought forward in a little extra 
heat when required. This improves the 
flavour. 

November 7th .—We are still planting 
bulbs, Tulips, and Narcissi. St. Brigid 
Anemones- will be planted in succession. 
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Panflies and Violas are moving well now, and 
scarcely feel. the change. The Blue Prim¬ 
rose seems rather disappointing. We have a 
large bed of seedlings, many of which are 
now coming into flower. There is plenty of 
red, but at present no blue. It seems, if 
blues are wanted, we must propagate by 
division from blue plants only. . 

November Sth. —Moved more Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to conservatory. There is a good show 
of these now, and as far as possible the at¬ 
mosphere of the house is kept in a buoyant 
condition. Finished root-pruning of fruit- 
trees. There are several young trees that 
will be lifted and replanted very shortly, a 
little good loam being placed round the roots, 
and the latter kept near the surface. When 
an old tree is grubbed, the soil is changed if 
a young tree is to be planted in the samo 
position. 

. November 9th .—All vacant land is trenched 
or double-dug as opportunity offers; but we 
crop closely, and for this reason the trench¬ 
ing has sometimes to be shunted. We are 
getting forward with all work which involves 
the removal of turf, and every season there 
is some work of the kind to do. If a, large 
tree or shrub has to be moved, it is well to 
prepare it for removal a year before the 
actual moving takes place. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

nuisance from poultry.—I have a neighbour 
who, within the last six months, has introduced a 
number of fowls into his quite small town garden. 
They are kept at the bottom of the garden—a strip 
about 80 feet by 80 feet. I believe the fowls are 
Brahmas. At the top of the garden, close to the 
houses, there are coops with hens and chickens. The 
noise increases rather than abates. Will you kindly 
tell me if Lhave any redress? As yet I have made 
no complaint. I do not know the people, but I 
should say they would not wish to cause annoyance.— 
Boxmoor. 

[Tbi is a case in which I think you might 
very well suggest to your neighbour that he 
should not keep a rooster. Tell him that hi* 
hens will lay quite as well without one, and 
that if the roqster is removed they will, prob¬ 
ably, all be much quieter. If your neighbour 
sees fit to adopt your suggestion, there will, 
probably, be no further annoyance ; if not, 
your redress will lie in taking legal action to 
restrain him from continuing the nuisance, 
and to recover damages if it has caused you 
any annoyance. You had better ascertain first 
of all whether the local bye-laws cover a 
matter of this sort. This you can ascertain 
upon inquiry at the Borough or District 
Council offices, where I have no doubt they 
will undertake to look into the nuisance on 
your behalf. The fact of your neighbour 
having brought the nuisance' to the district 
(which previously was a quiet one} is in your 
favour; but had it been otherwise—for in¬ 
stance, had you gone and taken up your 
abode near a market-hall, where these noises 
might be expected as a matter of course—the 
case would have been different.— Barrister.] 
A neighbour and his cat-soarer (N. A.). 
—(1) You are quite entitled to require your 
neighbour to keep his “cat-«carer” within 
the bounds of his own premises, and if it over¬ 
hangs yours you may chop it off. Apart from 
that, if jt is an instrument of torture, such 
aa you describe, and is deliberately set where 
it will impale these animals and cause them 
grievous pain, you can lay an information 
against him under the Cruelty to Animals 
Acts, and get him summarily convicted. (2) 
You may lop off the branches of the trees 
•o far as they overhang your garden, but the 
wisest thing to do with the loppings would be 
to throw them over into his premises, al¬ 
though, in strictness, I think you could, if 
you choose to do so, retain them in your own 
possession.— Barrister. 

Workmen’! Compensation Aot (Anxious). 
—Your questions can best be answered all to¬ 
gether. This new Act distinguishes between 
“regular” employment and “casual” em¬ 
ployment, but until the express meanings of 
those terms have been decided by the Courts, 
It is impossible for anybody to say with cer¬ 
tainty what will be necessary. The only safe 
plan to adopt is to jnaure everybody : persons 
who are obviously in regular employment— 
e.g., domestic servants, gardeners, and such¬ 
like must, of course, be insured, and when 
this is being done the insurance company will, 
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upon request, arrange for payment of a small 
extra premium to cover all doubtful risks. 
The cost is so trifling for all these liabilities 
that one wonderB why a querist like yourself 
runs the risk even of awaiting an answer to 
an inquiry when the nearest insurance office 
would explain the whole matter and give a 
guarantee on the spot. However, as far as 
the chimney-sweep is concerned, his case is 
doubtful—reckon him amongst the “casuals.” 
The washer-woman, in my opinion, does not 
count. The painter is your employee when 
working for himself, but not when he is em¬ 
ploying other persons. But, really, all these 
would not total £100 a year, all told, and any 
insurance company would cover the lot for 
half-a-crown, and take the risk (inclusive of 
law costs).— Barrister. 

Motlee to quit allotments (Gardens).— 
You do not say whether any agreement was 
made with regard to notice in this, case, yet 
everything depends upon whether there was 
ariy such agreement—express or implied, 
written or verbal. My impression is, how¬ 
ever, from what you say, that the notice is 
good. You see the tenancies date back to a 
time far before the Acts of recent years deal¬ 
ing with market gardens, allotments, and the 
like; and it will, probably, prove, on investi- 

f ation, that the six months’ notice is correct. 

tut as regards compensation, you are clearly 
entitled to that, and I should advise you to 
join with the other allotment-holders to take 
the opinion of some local agricultural valuer 
as to the nature of the Claims to be sent in. 
—Barrister. 


BIRD8. 


Death of eanary (E. 1F.J.—Your bird suc¬ 
cumbed to the disease called asthma bv 
canary fanciers, a form of bronchitis to whicn 
canaries are somewhat subject, the breathing 
tubes being more or less inflamed. Cure is 
rarely effected, but any bird so suffering 
should be taken entirely off seed and fed 
upon one or other of the prepared soft foods 
that are now upon the market, medicating 
the water by adding just enough perman¬ 
ganate of potash to tint it slightly. The 
patient should be kept in a warm room, in a 
box-cage, and the atmosphere should be kept 
moist by keeping water boiling upon a 
stove or lamp.— J. T. Bird. 

Food fop thrush (T. 0. II .).—Hang the 
cage in the shade when the sun is hot, at 
other times the bird will enjoy the sunshine. 
Thrushes are not difficult to keep in health 
if three chief points be carefully observed. 
First, pay particular attention to all-round 
cleanliness; second, give plenty of variety in 
the way of food; and, third, see that the 
water is fresh and pure. The bird should 
be allowed to bathe twice a week, except 
during winter. The bird does not need to be 
fed above twice a day, morning and night, 
but feed at regular hours. Hemp-Beed is not 
a suitable food for thrushes, and your feeding 
had probably much to do with the death of 
your other birds. Feed your remaining bird 
as follows, and you will find that it will 
thrive: As a staple food, give lark-food, a 
prepared food obtainable anywhere where 
bird-seed is sold. Give also a little bread- 
and milk, squeezed nearly dry—say, twice a 
week, a meal of “zeke’*—a prepared food 
readily obtainable—twice a week, earth¬ 
worms, snails, and meal-worms, together or 
separate, freely every other day;. and some 
shredded, lean raw meat when worms, etc., 
are not readily procurable. Give also, freely, 
sound, rips fruit every other day.—J. T. 
Bird. 


Death of saffron finch (Cornwall ).—The bird 
died from rupture of the pulmonary artery. A little 
cold or a quarrel with one 6f the other birds might 
hasten its end. The bird had, probably, a weak con¬ 
stitution, and would have been difficult to winter. 
The death could not have been prevented. The 
feeding and management are difficult to improve 
upon. Give Millet and Canary-seed as much as the 
bird# will eat, with Rape twice a week. Hemp the 
same—about half a teaspoonful of each per bird. 
Finch diixture, aa bought, may also be given.—J. T. 
Bird. 


Znfisz to Yoloms XXVHX.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, 1* 9d.) and Index (8d., 
poat free, 8$d.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 


OORRE8PONDENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oxamonso free of charge if correspondents fallow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of GaedbxiXo, 17, Eumival-street, Uolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender ate 
required in addition to any designation hs may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardemxg has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit Readers who desire our help in 
naming fmit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in 'different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly aeeiet in its determination. We have received frotn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many eases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits ate 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that thrSe 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directione are observed. - 


. 7X.AYT8 ADD PLOWDX8. 

Spout Hops as mauuro (Linolin).—We do not 
think spent Ilofts are of much value as manure, beihg 
about the same as half-decayed straw. When fresh 
from the brewery they form a very good mulch, fail¬ 
ing this they may be mixed with stable or farmyard 
manure or vegetable refuse, and occasionally turned 
to help them to decompose without becoming ob¬ 
noxious. 

Gontiana vonta (G. G .).—This plant must have 
good; deep, gritty loam, on n level s|K>t, perfect 
drainage, abundance of water during the summer, 
and full exposure to the sun. Grit or broken liirie- 
stone may he freely mixed with the soil, but if the 
soil is very sandy, then these are not essential. -A 
few pieces of sandstone half buried in the soil will 
help to check evaporation and guard the plant until 
it has begun to root. In moist districts where there 
is a good deep loatn it may be grown tit the front 
of a border, carefully surrounded by half-plunged 
stones. You should always procure strong, wejl- 
rooted pieces. We fear, however, that you will have 
little success with this alpine plant in your Lohdon 
garden. 

Dahlias, kssping (Miss A. Moore ).—When the 
frost has : blackened the leaves, and the ground is 
fairly dry, you should lift the Dahlias. The soil will 
crumble from the tubers, and they may then he 
stored in a clean state. Dahlia tubers' should not he 
kept too dry. In a hot structure the tubers will start 
into growth too soon, and if too dry they Will shrivel. 
A cellar is an excellent place in which to store them. 
Cover the tubers with soil, whjch will just keep them 
moist enough and also protect them from frost. If 
you have no cellar, then a stable or outhouse will 
answer, using the earth as a covering and over this 
some straw jto protect from frost. Underneath the 
stage of a greenhouse is a good place, taking care 
that the tubers are clear of any drip that may fall 
on them when the plants on the stage are vatersd. 

Crespsra lor well (S . A.).—The Clematis Jack- 
mani varieties would do quite well for the wall, hut 
when these have made a free growth the plants de¬ 
pending over the south side of the wall will some¬ 
what mar the progress of the Roses. Yon could, of 
course, plant the Roses until the Clematises roach a 
good size, and then remove them, as it would take 
several years before the plants would he of a size to 
interfere with them. You might, in addition to the 
ordinary Clematis Jackmani, plant its varieties— 
Snow Queen and superba—and six plants in all. of 
these would he sufficient. One of the most valuable 
Roses for the purpose would be Aimle Vibert. adding 
Celine Forestier and W. A. Richardson The saipe 
number of plants would do, or. if you wish for a 
qui£k covering, the number of plants could he in¬ 
creased at-will. 

Plants lor border (Monica).—We think there is 
a good opening for many plants, provided the border 
has received a good digging and a heavy dressing of 
manure, and you might plant the Flag Irises in 
many kinds, single and double PyrethrumA, Lenten 
and Christmas Rosea, Trollius, Columbinea, Heleniuma, 
Delphiniums, Pooniea, Aster Amellus, a variety of 
Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, Gaillardias, Hepatlcas, 
such Liliums.as Hansoni, croceum, Martagon, tigfi- 
num, speciosum, candidum, testaccum, etc., also 
Primula Sieboldi, P. rosea, P. Cashmeriana, English 
and Spanish Irises, Daffodils, Adonis vernalis, Kril- 
phofia Nelsoni, K. Macowani, Erigeron speciosqs, 
Erodium Manescavi, and the like. For the stone 
edging try the common garden Pinks, Thrift, Moasy 
Saxifrages, Aubrietias, Thymus lanuginosus, An- 
drosace lanuginosa. If the border is of considerable 
length you had better plant groups of one variety, 
say, three or five plants of each over a ground 
space of 8 feet or more to give immediate effect. 

Bed-spldsr on Ylolats (Mfphetos ).—There is 
nothing so good as Quassia extract for red-spider, 
or, failing this, try a weak solution of “ Nicoticide." 
The latter, if the plants are badly attacked, should 
be used at the rate of two ordinary wineglasses to 
two or three gallons of soft water, stirring 
thoroughly before using, and frequently during the 
process of dipping. It will assist matters perhaps if 
in this same quantity of water you first dissolve 
about 8 oz. of soft-soap, beating all together to form 
a lather. Of the Quassia chips you would require 
about 1 lb., boiling them In an old, discarded sauce¬ 
pan until the chips sink to the bottom, subsequently 
straining away the liquid and aoding thereto 8 oz. 
of soft-soap first dissolved in boiling water. Well 
beat these together and then dip the plants therein, 
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taking care that the surface of the leaves is well 
immersed In the liquid. The mixture should be 
about luke-warm when used, and if you lay-, the 
plants rather closely on a garden mat or old cloth or 
sacking, and defer the dipping to the evening, the 
plants will remain in a moist condition for a longer 
period, and thereby assist the object in view. 

Llbonia floribunda (Madoc).— This is the name j 
of the plant, flowering shoots of which you send. It I 
Is one of the most serviceable plants we have for the 
warm greenhouse or conservatory during late autumn 
and in the early part Of winter. It is neither diffi¬ 
cult to propagate nor to grow on afterwards, and the 
plants, being naturally of a dwarf, branching habit, 
become, if given proper attention, perfect little 
bushy specimens by the time they reach the flower¬ 
ing stage. A mixture of equal parts of peat and loam, 
with a liberal dash of sand added, suits its require¬ 
ment*. In the summer months it does best in a cold- j 
pit, and some growers stand the plants outdoors to ' 
get the wood well ripened, taking them in again about 
the time when Azaleas, etc., are housed. Frequent 
syringing is necessary during hot weather, on account 
of rod-spider,which,if once allowed to get a hold, will 
soon cause the leaves to turn yellow and drop, and 
so ruin the plants. The plants flower well in ;i 
temperature ranging between 50 deg*, and 55. degs.j 
and appreciate a slight stimulant in the shape of 
weak tepid liquid - munure. After flowering, thti 
majority of the plants can he thrown away, it being 
only necessary to retain enough to furnish the needful 
supply of cut tings for another season. 

Treatment of . Camellia. Amaryllis, and 
Crinnm {Cheviot ).—'The Camellia is a fibrous-rooted 
evergreen shrub, and must not on .any account he 
subjected to a drying-off process, otherwise it will be 
killed outright, or so severely injured that it will be 
a difficult matter to restore it to health. The soil 
should lie kept in,.as far as possible, an even state of 
moisture both winter and summer. The Amaryllis, 
being . a- bulb,, needs, entirely different treatment. 
Spring is its flowering sea soil, after w'hfdi the growth 
is made so that summer is well advanced before the 
’ growth is complete. "By the end of August'less watef 
nt t fie roots and full exposure to sunshine are very 
necessary. The leaves will then turn quite. yellow, 
and when the hull* is thoroughly dormant w'uter. may 
be withheld entirely, and the plant wintered.in il 
temperature of 45 degs. to 55 ileus. In February, 
with the sun gaining power, the bulb will begin td 
show signs of starting into growth, when a little 
water must be given, increasing the supply as the 
leaves develop. The Crilium may he treated much 
the same as the Amaryllis, except that as offsets are 
so numerous the plant may just before it starts into 
growth he turned out of the pot, the soil removed, 
and all the offsets taken off. They can then be potted 
separately, the parent bulb being also put into a pot 
by Itself.” 

Making a garden (.1. J. HA-If the pasture is 
an old one. the top spit should he of some value to 
you later on in making your garden. If you can 
estimate vour requirements in this respect, you 
might take off the top spit -that is. the Grass and 
soil beneath—to about 3 inches or 4 inches deep, 
and. in some out-of-the-way corner, stack it, so that 
the Grass will decay. Tfiis decayed material will 
be of much value in making Rose and other flower 
beds a few months later on. The top spit should 
be stacked with the Gra>s side downwards, and, if 
available, some decayed horse-dung could be added 
In lavers at a few inches apart. In this way your 
turf heap would be of value for potting, for making 
a Vine-border, or for Rose or other flower-beds. You 
do not snv whether the soil is heavy or light. As to 
the ulreworrns. if these exist, a large number will 
be takeii with the turf and perish in the heat of the 
decaying material. Should the pest still exist in the 
land' your better plan will be to obtain some gas- 
lime and spread this over the land for the air, rain, 
and frost to presently act upon it. When the lime 
is eventuallv broken down and spread evenly over 
the surface’ the entire area may tie trenched up 
rough!v. If the wireworin* are non-existent the 
trenching might be proceeded with at once, leaving 
the surface us rough as possible, so that the weather 
may have full play upon it. 

drafting Clematis** (A. Jove *).—The method of 
grafting, the Clematis is as follows: Having plants 
established In pots of the varieties it is intended to 
propagate, a few of each kind arc, about the end of 
February, taken into the temperature of a greem 
house, when they will at once start Into growth; and 
when the young -hootH are sufficiently Arm. grafting 
may be commenced. Each shoot will form more than 
one scion, ns a joint with the two opposite leaves 
and the piece of stem below are quite enough for a 
nt-Ion. The stocks are formed of the string-like, 
fleshv roots, generally of Clematis Vitalhn. each piece 
of riK>t that Is sufficiently -tout being available. A 
mutilated root must not be u>ed as a stock —that is 
to K.iv. one with the lower part cut off, as all the 
Ahrens portions must be retained. The lower por¬ 
tion of the scion must be fashioned like a wedge, a 
keen knife being used, and the stock split sufficiently 
far to Insert It. It should then he tied securely in its 
place with'soft grafting cotton. Then, when finished, 
each one Is to he pottid Into a small pot, at such a 
depth tint the point of union is just covered with 
the soil. In order that tlii- can he carried out the 
long string-like root Is twisted round the pot till it 
is at the required depth. These graft- are then 
plunged into a close propagating ease, with a gentle 
hot tom-heat, and quickly become established. A 
uood deal of the success or otherwise will depend 
•{■ton the after treatment, such as shading from sun- 
chine. and particularly in preventing the young, suc¬ 
culent leaven from damping off. This decay, which 
sometime*- sets in. is caused by the air of the pro- 
i.agrtt ina-c.-iM* being too much surcharged with 
inoi-tlire. Hence, the lights should he raided at time, 
10 allow the moisture to escape, especially in ‘lie 
earlv morning, ('are. however, must he taken that 
the light- are kept sufficiently close to prevent, 
-hri veiling. A lit ihriTmet ice and . loie observa 


When a union is effected, wJiieH will be seen "by the 
plants starting into growth, air must be gradually 
given till the plants are inured to the ordinary 
atmosphere of the house. The roots should be taken 
into the propagating-house a few days before they 
are required for grafting. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting back a Cotoneaster (Enquirer).—You 
may safely cut back your Cotoneaster next spring, 
and in doing hj thin out any old and exhausted wood* 
and where this leaves a bare space nail in some of the 
young shoots. The branches ghat extend from the 
wall may be cut in to two or three eyes. 

FRUIT. 

Melon-seeds germinating (.V. V. Z.i.-lt is not 
at all unusual for the seeds of Melons to start grow¬ 
ing in the way the photograph you send us shows. 
\\V have seen it occur when Melons, in order to 
hasten their ripening, have been subjected to strong 
heat, and but little ventilation given lip to the tinn¬ 
er cutting, and have al.-o known the same thing 
happen when, owing to want of sufficient heat, the 
fruits are such a long time in maturing that before 
they are ready for cutting the seeds commence grow¬ 
ing. 

Gathering Medlars (Subscriber).—It is best to 
allow Medlars to hang late, as they are long in 
maturing, and if gathered too early they shrivel. As 
a rule, they should not be gathered until early in 
November, but much depends on the nature of the 
season. In gathering, do not pull the fruits off 
violently, but rather leave them a week later to 
cause them to part from the tree freely. If the 
skins are much broken or injured, decay is apt to 
follow. The fruits when gathered should he laid out 
on shelves thinly, with the upper or calyx side placed 
downwards. It is said that if the stem he dipped 
into a strong solution of salt it hardens it and checks 
decay. .Yledlar- are not edible until the flesh softens. 

Suckers to wall fruit-trees (.Vain.—To clear 
fruit-trees of suckers the proper course was to open 
the soil right down to the roots, and with a sharp 
knife cut away all suckers, leaving only smooth, 
clean wounds. If the roots be left with jagged 
wounds, such as digging with a spade produces, then 
suckers form again ifi plenty, and it seems very likely 
after the digging treatment the roots of your wall- 
tree* have received that suckers will again grow pleti- 
tifullv. If not too late, better follow that.course 
now, as it is bo-t done when the trees are at re-t. 
Then, after finding the roots, properly prune them 
of suckers, lift them up. put some fresh loam a few 
inches thick beneath them, then relay the roots, and 
cover them with fi inches thickness of fresh loamy 
soil. Reallv. you should not put any vegetable crop; 
on the border within 0 feet of the trees for a year 
at least. No doubt, the trees also need liberal winter 
pruning, and mulching with manure next spring. 

Large-leaved Vine (B. M. DA-It is very 
evident, judging hy the sample leaf sent, that your 
Black Hamburgh Vine is growing in a border which 
is too light, porous, and rich. Possibly the border 
gets dressed with strong manure. In any case, the 
leaves indicate the presence in the border of too 
much ammonia, and the wood and fruit too little 
phosphate and potash. The roots also have far too 
muc h run. and would be better if restricted. In any 
case after the Vine-leaves have fallen, remove the 
top soil down to the roots, then add to the bottom 
soil wood ashes, old mortar refuse, and soot. Well 
fork in these, tread the soil fail ly thin, relay the 
roots, anil replace surface soil after mix inti similar 
ingredients as named with that also. This top or 
surface-coat should not exceed four inches in thick¬ 
ness. Tread that also, then lay over it 3-inch thick 
lie..- of stable litter to ward off frost. In the spring 
apph a verv light dressing of kaimt and bone-Hour 
to wash In.” Though tlie leaves are large they lack 
substance. 

Stone-splitting in Peaches (E. c. BA-The 
same cause which indue is stone-splitting in xoi.i 
Peaches and Nectarines aUo causes the splitting ol 
the fruits, and there are conditions evidently in tin- 
house wliii li cause the split pulp or flesh soon to de¬ 
cay -Some varieties of Peaches split stones more 
than others, and, where the culture is good, imper¬ 
fect fertilisation of the flowers i- the cause. But, in 
the majority of cases, and yours specially so. it is 
the roots that are at fault. Beyond gathering all 
diseased fruits and destroying them; you can do 
little good ju-t now. When the tree-leaves fall, open 
the soil, carefullv lift all the r.ots, remove P» inches 
thickness of the soil beneath, replace it with fresh, 
sweet loam, with which Is mixed plenty of wood- 
ashes and old mortar refuse, tread It fairly firm, 
relav tne roots, dust them with lime, then cover up 
with more fre-li soil, as mentioned, again treading 
it firm Generally, Peach borders are too light and 
porous, a ml contain too little phosphate, potash, and 
lime. Ill the spring, when new growth begins, givi 
a mulch of manure over the roots for the summer, 
and later liberal waterings. In the winter give the 
trees gentle *y ringings with the caustic soda solution 
in a weak form, once in November and again once 
later. 

Shortening orchard fruit tree* (H S)-\es; 
vou mav with safety shoiten hack the heads of your 
Apple-tree.- to render them of a more convenient 
In-ight provided it is judiciously done and the opera 
tint) spread over two or three seasons. To cut out 
too manv branches at one time tends to produce a 
naralvsiri 1 ' effect on the root-system, and must there¬ 
fore be guarded against. By taking out the worst 
offending bramhis the first season, ami then cut¬ 
ting out the r- m-m.der or such as are found necessary 
to deduce tie* leads to the desired height, we have 
in an or-bod -m- ,--fully dealt with a good many 
Amle : .ml V.-ar-lre-es. which were taller than vours. 
dm > :i . p.t-t five or six years. We. therefore, nd- 
N1 .,' v ',. u T . proeerd on these same lines, and com- 
, u , -itting back the tallest branches to the ro- 
,1 b.iJit, or to a point where they form a fork 


with another or other' branches grow log out in a more 
lateral direction, making clean cut*. Either paint or 
tar the wounds at once. The others can then be re¬ 
moved, some in the second and the remainder the 
third year. Autumn or, say, November Is the best 
liifte to do the work, uud if you are unacquainted with 
trtje-pruuing employ a practical man ta do the work 
for you. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages clubbing (M. B. P. and L. Johnson).— 
The best remedy for clubbing, from which the Cauli¬ 
flower and Cabbage you mention are suffering, 
whether it be engendered by slime fungus or by the 
club-beetle, is, without doubt, gas-lime. That should 
he applied to vacant ground at once, at the rate of 
2 bushels to 3 rods, if clubbing is very bad. If it be 
not. then put 1 bushel to 2 rods of ground. After 
lying on the ground from four to six weeks, dig the 
dressing in. Even a gi>od dressing at the same rate 
of fresh lime is good also. Rather than plant any of 
the Cabbage tribe, plant Potatoes, Seakale, or Rhu¬ 
barb, or sow Onions, Parsnips, or Beet —indeed, any¬ 
thing other than Cabbage. By doing so for a couple 
of years the club trouble may disappear. Peas or 
Beans also may be sown with advantage. 

Vegetables for exhibition (T. J. C .).-Before 
we could fully reply to your question, we should want 
to learn whether at any show you wish to exhibit, 
any code of joints was prescribed. Generally, unless 
pointing by marks is compulsory on judges they de¬ 
cide the merits of collections of vegetables without 
pointing. The best plan is that adopted by the com¬ 
mittee of the Great Show at Shrewsbury, where, in 
i.*suing pointing cards to the judges for pointing the 
collection of nine dishes for tlu-ir champion prize, 
some fourteen or fifteen vegetables were all put on the 
same footing—that is. were allowed a maximum-of 
seven points each, according to their quality as re¬ 
presenting the highest excellence of their kind. When 
that is s». all kinds start equal. There, Cauliflowers, 
Leeks. Celery, Onions. Potatoes, Carrots, Tomatoes, 
Peas, anil Runner Beans were in almost every collec¬ 
tion. showing the value competitors placed on them. 
Other good vegetables are Cucumbers, Beets, Par¬ 
snips. Marrows, and Turnips, failing any one or more 
of the nine named. The book you require. Beckett's 
•- Vegetables for Exhibition.'' price 3s. ikl., can he had 
of Simpkin and Marshall. Publishers. 4. 

Stati"t»o i -' Hal I-roil'd, London, or you may get it 
t h i ougb a local book-ellt-r. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

.1. jr. G.-NVe know of no plants that will stand 
gas for any length of time, anil the only way is to 

make frequent changes.-Scotia.-Vou cannot do 

better than plant Poplars. ;i - you suggest.- Mac.— 

You had better get someone on the spot to advise 
you as to the treatment of your neglected orchard 
trees. All depends on the condition of the* tree- at 

the roots.-M'd/son and Co.—You should write to 

tile secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society, 10, 
Bodford-sqmire, London. NV.C., and a-k if -my of the 
articles in the “Journal” on “Hop-growing” have 
been lepublished. An expensive book has been pub¬ 
lished on Hop-growing.- J. M .—We think your best 

plan will he to a-k some professional man to visit the 
garden and advise vou as to the best course. It is 
verv difficult for u's to advise as you afford us no 
particulars with regard to the .-ize of the garden, the 

height of the walls, etc- P. W. Conn oily .-Write 

to Geo. Monro, Covent Garden, or Webber and Co., 
al-o of Covent Garden. We do not reply to queries 

by post.- A Young Header.— You send no name or 

addie--. hence it is quite impossible to advise you as 
to whether there is a likelihood of the plants you in¬ 
quire about succeeding.-./. /f. Millwood. — A very 

suitable book for vou would be Hobday’s “Villa 
Gardening.” from this office.- - Pomona .-See reply 
to D. Smith, re “Growing for marsel, in our issue 
ol September 7th. p. 372. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.-Senfw.-Bpeoimens insuffi¬ 
cient.- J. L. S .—Zinnia etegans.- Mrs. Favkes.— 

The Musterwort (Astrantia major).- A. W. J.— 

The blue Marguerite (Agathuea rudest is). —.Vo signa¬ 
ture.—I, Saxifragn longifolia; 2, May be S. Macnab- 
iana, ran Hot be certain without flowers; 3, Evi¬ 
dently S. Wallac&i, must have flowers.- A. Clark.— 

1, Ad'iantum pedatum ; 2, Aspidium angulare graneli- 

ceps; 3, Scolopeiidrium vulgare.- E. F . —1, Berberi- 

doi.sis enrallina : 2. Without flowers it is quite im¬ 
possible to name correctly.——J. Collier.— 1, Salvia 
Horminuin; 2, The Cor.-ican Pine (I’inu.s Larieio); 3, 
■Vines la-iocarpa; 4. Abies pectinata; a. The white 
Pine iPiinis St mbits): Jnniperus sp. When sending 

Kirs for name it i- im|>ort:int that fruiting branches. 

if po-ihle, he sent.-(»• F. M.-The Caper Spurge 

(Euphorbia Lathyri-). 

Name* of fruit.-R. A.-Vears: 1. Eyewood: 2. 
Peurrl Did.-.-t. Spence.— Apple Yorkshire Green¬ 
ing. ______ 

Catalogue* received.-E. P. Dixon and Boas. 

Hull.—.Vurner# List for 1907. -Sluis and Groot, En- 

khuizen, Holland.-/ldrance Price List of Vegetable. 

Slower, and Agricultural Seeds. -Henry Drew, Long- 

worth, Faringdon. Berks.— Catalogue of the Thames 

Valley Hoses. -Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath.— Lut 

of Hoses, Fruit-trees, and Ornamental Shrubs. 

Book received —” Two Legs and Other Stories." 
hy Carl Ewald. Methuen and Co., 3fi, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Specimens of fruit.-We should like to caution 
our readers against the common practice of sticking 
pins into fruits sent for naming. One lady recently 
buried numerous pins in Plums. Apples, and Pears 
sent us. and an accident that might have had serious 

. . ^ ""OflljiftSf'frfcm 
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Abeli as . 4S3 ! 

Alstrcemerias Trom seed 490 
Apples, dessert, for 
heavy soil .. 494 

Apples, dessert, to 

plant .431 

Artichoke, Jerusalem, j 
in bloom, the .. .. 482 | 

Asters, late .. .. 488 

Azaleas, imported .. 432 
Beds, varying the sur¬ 
face of.487 

Begonia Rex in the 

winter.486 

Birds .493 

Brussels Sprout Dwarf 

Gem .482 

Bulbs, treatment of .. 481 
Cabbage Improved Non¬ 
pareil .482 

Cabbage, Bed, pickling 494 


Celery-fly, the .. .. 432 

Chrysanthemum early- 
flowering Pompon Fil- 

berta .484 

Chrysanthemum Esme 

Reed .484 

Chrysanthemum H. J. 

Jones, 1908 .. .. 484 

Chrysanthemums .. 484 
Ch ry b anthem ums- 
keeping the flowers . 484 
Chrysanthemums, new 484 
Clematis graveolens .. 488 
Conservatory, unhealed 493 
Corn us macrophylla 
(syn. C. brachypoda).. 483 
Cosmos bipinnatus .. 494 
Dahlias, Cactus .. .. 437 

Dahlias, new .. .. 487 

Delphiniums .. .. 487 

Dcifontainea spinosa .. 494 


IND 

Fernery, the hardy .. 489 

Ferns .488 

Ferns, seedling .. .. 489 

Fig-wort (Phygeliti3 cap- 
ensi»), Cape .. .. 488 

Forcing-house .. .. 492 

Fruit .491 

Fruit crops, tho .. .. 491 

Fruit garden .. 492 

Fruit-trees, slitting tho 

bark of.494 

Garden diary, extracts 

from a.492 

Garden pests and 

friends.491 

Garden work ,. 492 

Ground, vacant, trench¬ 
ing.481 

Gymnogramma schizo- 

phylla.488 

lloya, treatment of .. 494 


EX. 

Indoor plants .. 486 

Laurels, etc., cutting 

back .484 

Law and custom .. 493 
Leuoojum autumnale ,. 488 
Lilac - trees, cutting 

back .494 

Lilium Yoshidai.. .. 488 

Mealy-bug (Dactylopius 
adonidum) .. 490 

Melons, late.491 

Moss in lawn .. .. 489 

Mushroom-house .. 48*2 
Mushrooms on lawns .. 482 

Onions .481 

Orchard planting, mis¬ 
takes in.491 

Orchids.490 

Outdoor garden .. .. 492 

Outdoor plants .. .. 487 

Paeony, a new .. .. 488 


Peach-houses, ripening 
the wood in late .. 492 
Peach Princess of 

Wales.491 

Peach-trees, old .. .. 491 

Pears spotted .. ..490 

Plants and flowers .. 484 

Plants for marshy 

ground.488 

Plants in the house .. 492 
Plum-tree carrying a 
second crop .. .. 491 

Pomegranate, dwarf .. 491 

Poultry.493 

Root crops, the .. .. 482 

Rose Marshal Niel 
under glass ..48-3 

Rose notes .. .. 485 

Roses .485 

Roses, some recent or 
uncommon Monthly.. 485 


Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety . 

Sophronitis grandiflora 
Tomatoes failing 
Tomatoes under glass .. 
Trees and Hhrubs 
Vegetable garden 
Vegetables 
Vinery, late 

Vine borders, forming 

new . 

Vine, lifting a 
Vine-weevil, the.. 

Vines, pruning .. 
Violets failing to open 
Violets in frames 
Weed in lawn .. 
Weedy turf 

Week’s work, the com¬ 
ing . 

Winter Quarrenden 
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492 
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VEGETABLES. 

ONIONS. 

Any grower seeing the remarkable and ex¬ 
cellent collection of Onions staged at a re¬ 
cent meeting of the Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety by Messrs. Dobbie, and grown by them 
on their Essex seed farm at Marks Tey, 
might naturally be expected to ask why, with 
such superb home-grown bulbs, and all pro¬ 
duced under normal conditions of culture, 
we should yet find the needs of the people in 
relation to Onions chiefly supplied by peram¬ 
bulating Brittany peasants, who, growing 
Onions in great abundance in that part of 
France, send their surplus here in the 
autumn, and, made into neat ropes or clus¬ 
ters, hawk them literally into every part of 
the Kingdom. Here we have land in abund¬ 
ance, laoour in too great abundance, a cli¬ 
mate, as Messrs. Bobbie have shown in a 
far from favourable season, suitable to Onion 
production, and yet w-e prefer, rather than to 
grow Onions, to leave to the enterprising 
peasants of another country to furnish the 
needful supply. This collection consisted of 
seventy varieties, many of them, of course, 
differing almost solely in name. But every 
variety known in commerco was fairly well 
represented. The bulbs w r ere staged in neat 
baskets in bulk, and were set up with great 
taste. Every bulb was, for the variety it re¬ 
presented, of good size and form. The seed 
was sown in the open ground on March 2nd, 
and the plants received no other attention 
than frequent hoeings and a proper thinning. 
Generally, ripening or maturing was late be¬ 
cause of the latency of the season, yet it has 
to be said that in the very best of Onion 
seasons no one ever saw better grown bulbs, 
cleaner, firmer, brighter, or more perfectly 
ripened. To have a thoroughly representa¬ 
tive collection, the firm had obtained seed 
from France, Germany, Holland, Italy, and 
America. That from such diverse sources ell 
should have done so well, and produced such 
perfect bulbs, speaks volumes for the fitness 
of Essex soil to furnish crops of Onions equal 
to what the most favourable climates can pro¬ 
duce. Red Onions of diverse shades or hues 
were numerous. Dark red were : Blood Red, 
Bobbie’s Selected Red (very fine), and the 
Dutch Blood Red. Of paler hue was Burpee's 
Red Victoria, Red Giant Roeen, and August 
Red, flattish, and of French origin. Of glo¬ 
bular forms, and these gave the largest arid 
heaviest samples, with brown skins, were 
Cranston’s Excelsior. Sutton’s Perfection, 
Dobbie’s Golden Globe, Ailsa Craig, the Sut¬ 
ton Globe, and Cocoa-nut. Of the round or 
flat forms with brown skin, the best were Long 
Keeper, Up-to Date, Anglo Spanish, Main 
Crop, Walker’s Exhibition, Southport Yellow, 
Roush am Park Hero, Nuneham Park, and 
Brown Globe. Necessarily, there were many 
others, not here named. 

No one imagines that seventy, or even 
more, varieties of Onions are needful. A 
aclection of a dozen, such as, for autujnn 
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sowing or spring sowing, Excelsior, Ailsa 
Craig, Main Crop, Banbury Cross, Sutton 
Globe, and Up-to-Date is ample, with the two 
first-named for winter or January sowing. 
Of reds, Crimson Globe and Dobbie*s Red are 
ample; and of whites for first early bulbing, 
Noeera and the Queen. If any wish for soft 
Onions for autumn sowing, Giant Rocca and 
Globe Tripoli suffice. Were, other than these 
few, every Onion in commerce destroyed, no 
loss to the nation’s Onion crop need follow. 
There remains the great economic fact that if 
our people had but a tithe of the energy and 
enterprise of the Brittany peasantry, Onions 
in ample quantities to supply all the nation’s 
needs might be grown here at home. In con¬ 
trast to these field-grown Onions were, at the 
same meeting, two lots of about 100 bulbs 
each of Ailsa Craig, grown on richer soil, in 
gardens, and raised from sowings made in 
warmth in midwinter. Somewhat the finest 
bulbs and cleanest came from Mr. H. Bar¬ 
ber’s garden, Culham Court, Henley-on- 
Thames (gardener, Mr. Turnham). These 
ranged from l£ lb. to 2 lb. in weight, and were 
admirably ripened. The other collection of 
bulbs, just a little less in size, and. somewhat 
spotted, came from Mr. R. H. Comyns* gar¬ 
den, Watford, Herts (gardener, Mr. Water- 
ton). The tw*o collections helped to illustrate 
the newer form of culture, and show r ed how 
easy it is in that way to produce extra fine 
bulbs to form a most valuable and profitable 
crop. D. 


TRENCHING VACANT GROUND. 

At this season of the year there are usually 
many plots of ground vacant in the kitchen 
garden. This affords an opportunity for 
double digging or trenching any of the said 
plots standing in need of such treatment, 
evidence of which may, perhaps, have been 
given by the crop, whatever it may have 
been, not succeeding so well as could be 
wished. It is always a good plan t-o under¬ 
take work of this description as early os 
circumstances will permit after the ground is 
cleared, as timely trenching admits of the 
soil settling down into place before the plot, 
or plots, arc required for sowing and" plant¬ 
ing, while the surface, if thrown up roughly, 
has ample time to become sweetened and 
disintegrated bv exposure. All good culti¬ 
vators recognise the impoitance of and 
the advantages to be derived from this 
trenching, or deep stirring of the soil, so 
arranging the cropping that any particular 
plot requiring to be so dealt with will become 
vacant- at the right moment. To attempt the 
trenching of a large area at one time would, 
in many cases, involve the expenditure of 
more labour than could be afforded, but by 
spreading the work over a series of seasons, 
when a garden of considerable extent has to 
be dealt with, it can he accomplished with¬ 
out interfering much with the ordinary 
routine. The unfortunate thing is that there 
is a vast number who do not realise the 
value of deep cultivation for the well-being 


of vegetable crops, and so long as the top spit 
is turned over year after year in succession 
they are content. Yet, when a season of 
drought occurs, they wonder why their Peas 
and other crops, the roots of which, under 
such trying conditions, need a good depth of 
soil in which to ramify and obtain supplies of 
moisture, die off so quickly or yield such in¬ 
different results. It is for those who come 
under this category that this note is intended, 
and if they would only set to work at this 
time of year, or a little later, if more con¬ 
venient, and break up the hard and almost 
impervious subsoil, digging into it such 
materials as the accumulation of rubbish 
which is generally to be found in some out-of- 
the-way spot in most gardens, or the leaves 
and sweepings from walks and drives, etc.— 
i.e., if manure is out of the question—they 
would be surprised at the benefit/resulting 
therefrom. In addition to deep-rooting sub¬ 
jects appreciating and thriving all the 
more luxuriantly for being provided with a 
larger and deeper area in which the roots 
can ramify at will, the very fact of the sub¬ 
soil being broken up and fortified either with 
manure or such substances as have been al¬ 
ready alluded to, renders it more capable of 
absorbing and retaining moisture; conse¬ 
quently much less water need be applied to 
the roots artificially in hot, dry weather. 
Some make the mistake when trenching of 
bringing the subsoil or bottom spit to the 
surface. They place the good soil from the 
top at the bottom of the trench, and then 
condemn the operation as unsatisfactory, and 
not leading to any good results. There are a 
few instances, no doubt, where the top and 
bottom spits may have their order reversed 
with advantage, but, as a rule, the bottom 
spit or subsoil is best left in position after 
being dealt with as recommended. The chief 
or great object in trenching, or double dig- 
ing, is to break up the haTd pan underlying 
the surface soil, and if this is effected in a 
[ proper manner, a very marked improvement 
in the condition of future crops will be ob¬ 
servable, while the ultimate yield will be 
found considerably enhanced. 

With regard to the manner in which the 
work should be carried out, the first thing is 
to measure off the plot to be trenched in strips 
3 feet wide, putting in a stake to mark each 
place on either side of the plot. The trench¬ 
ing may be done either in the length of the 
plot or the width, whichever may be most 
convenient. This decided, proceed to dig out 
the soil one spit deep from the first 3-feet 
strip, slioVel out the loose soil, or crumbs, as 
well, and wheel the whole to the opposite end 
of the ground. This will be required for 
filling in the last trench with. Then wheel 
in either the manure or the contents of the 
rubbish-heap, spreading it equally over the 
bottom of the trench to the depth of, 4 inches 
or 5 indies, and with a fork proceed to dig up 
the bottom spit or subsoil, breaking the soil 
well to pieces, and mixing the manure, etc., 
aa intimately with it as possible, This done. 

Original from 
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manure the top spit of the next 3-feet strip, 
then dig and east it on the top of broken up 
subsoil in the first trench, and proi oed in this 
way until the whole plot has been dealt with. 
After the turn of the year there are sure to be 
some inequalities in the surface which will 
need to be recti fieri ; then, if the whole of the 
site is dug over with a fork, some 4 inches or 
a inches in depth, it will be ready for what¬ 
ever crop it is desired to grow thereon. Do 
not use half worn out implements for this 
purpose, for both spades and forks should be 
of full length, otherwise the soil will not lie 
moved to the requisite depth. A. \Y. 


THE ROOT CROPS. 

At one time the root crops promised to be 
anything but good, for so unfavourable was 
the weather in the early part of the summer 
that for a long time little progress was made 
in the way of top growth, and it looked as 
though there would be a shortage of such 
vegetables as Onions, main crop Carrots, and 
Beetroot. With the advent of August mat¬ 
ters began to mend, and although for a time 
growth was anything but rapid, the tops 
gradually began to spread and cover the 
ground between the rows. After the third 
week in August good progress was made, and. 
with the exception of Onions which were 
ready for harvesting at the end of September 
- the roots are now pretty well matured, and 
will be ready for lifting in a fortnight’s time. 
In regard to the quality of the produce. Car¬ 
rots are quite as good as usual ; Beets are a 
trifle smaller, but none the worse for this, as 
medium sized roots are bv far the best fla 
voured, and more tender in tin 1 flesh than 
larger examples ; Ailsa Craig Onions are not 
quite so la'ge, but James’ Keeping and Im¬ 
proved Reading are quite up to the average. 
Parsnips, which were, of course, sown much 
earlier, never appeared to feel the effects of 
the unfavourable weather experienced in 
June and July, and continued growing with¬ 
out cheek, and there is, as a result. a fine 
crop of well shaped roots ready for use, the 
variety being Tender and True. The earliest 
crops of Carrots, which were, of necessity, 
sown in a warmer position, turned out re 
markably well, and were ready for drawing 
at quite the usual time. Inimitable. Early 
Gem. and Champion Horn, sown in the order 
named, were the varieties reli<>d on for the 
earliest supply, and all these proved ox 
tremelv satisfactory in every respect. Glolx*- 
shaped Beet was sown the third week in 
April, and the roots were ready for use the 
second week in August, or about three weeks 
later than the customary time, since when 
there has been a continuous supply obtained 
from successive sowings, as large or over¬ 
grown roots of this variety of Beet are very 
coarse in texture and bad in colour. Jerusa¬ 
lem Artichokes made enormous growth, some* 
of the stems being 10 feet in height, but al¬ 
though the tul>ers are plentiful enough, they 
will be small compared with the produce of 
former s-asons. Fortunately. I have a large 
breadth of these, so that the likelihood of tin* 
supply running short is a rather remote one. 

G. P. K. 


THE CELERY FLY. 

Mr Herbert Thackeray drew attention, 
on page 37.3, to the prevalence of the Celery 
fly in the autumn of most years ; but I did not 
observe that he laid any particular stress 
on the extent of damage that is wrought 
among Celery crops this year. It amounts 
almost 1o a plague. Everywhere one may 
see evidence of tic* great injury inflicted. 
Not until the month of September was ad¬ 
vancing were there signs of this trouble. l*p 
to that period the rows of Celery looked very 
promising. The inroads of tin* CMcrv-flv iii 
such great numbers brought dismay to many, 
because the outlook was changed so suddenly 
and so completely. In soni" gardens Parsley 
is similarly affected, though not to the same 
extent jus the Celery. Those, perhaps, who 
are accustomed to the visits of this fly in 
recurring seasons may be prepared with a 
remedy ; those, however, who are only occa¬ 
sionally victimised were scarcely prepared for 
so sudden and so disastrous an at hick. The 


usual remedy of pinching the spot in the 
„t ***=- 1 hidden, eriishing it 

e 


leaf where the gruj 
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between the finger and thumb, would have 
been a formidable one, and the removal of 
all infested leaves would have stripped the 
plants of almost every vestige of green. 
Soot and lime mixed and freely scattered 
over the plants had hut little effect, but no 
doubt the early egg laying period was allowed 
to have progressed somewhat before steps 
were taken to destroy the flies. The ammonia 
rising from an overhead spraying of guano- 
water might have held the insects in check 
for a abort time; but, though I have no posi¬ 
tive proof of its efficacy, I doubt whether 
the persistency of the egg; laying insect 
would have been cheeked by such application. 
What is so remarkable is tin* great virulence, 
as well as the suddenness, of the visit, for it 
has been observed that sis many as five or 
six grub.s are clustered together in small leaf 
areas. Petroleum emulsions have lr*en 
often looked upon as the best deterrent, in¬ 
sects of no kind appreciating the smell of 
this fluid. Even this needs somewhat fre¬ 
quent repetition, because of its ready evapo¬ 
ration, and. as is well known, a too frequent 
application of petroleum emulsion acts most 
unfavourably on the growth of any plant. 
An acquaintance of mine spent many hours 
syringing his Celery-rows in tin* evening 
with (Quassia preparations; but an inspec¬ 
tion of his plants and a search for maggots 
<1 i<1 not reveal any material result. Air. 
Thackeray claims that guano (solutions will 
kill the grub and stimulate the plants, a 
doctrine few will accept, for the difficulty of 
applying anything that will reach the grub 
actively burrowing between the outer leaf- 
skins is well known to gardeners. Anything 
that would destroy life thus protected must 
of necessity act unfavourably on the plants 
themselves. Your correspondent admits the 
hopeless task of attacking the flies them 
selves, or destroying the chrysalides in the 
ground. If birds do not come to the rescue, 
what happens? It would seem that tin- 
varied devices of the gardener affect them 
but little. It is a strange law of the insect 
world that their numbers vary so much from 
year to year. The passing season has been a 
remarkably productive one as affecting all 
kinds of outdoor insects. From its earliest 
inception there would seem to have been a 
series of visitations of every known species. 
There would seem, indeed, to have been 
some* quite new, or. at any rate, unfamiliar 
plant and tree pests. It remains a mystery 
why. when tic* elements are, so to speak, 
antagonistic, inserts are the more apparent 
and difficult of annihilation. 

West Wilts. 


NOTES AND UEI'LIES. 
Mushrooms on lawns.— Mushrooms are a 
very uncertain crop, except under the expert 
management of men who make a specialty 
of their culture. Although an amateur may 
follow the best cultural advice In* can get 
and lake great pains in preparing* the 
manure and making tin* bed, yet the least 
o\erheating or some other trifling cause will 
upset all his calculations, and no Mushrooms 
come to reward his toil. On the other hand, 
we frequently sec good crops coming up 
where they are hast expected. 1 have lately 
seen abundance of beautiful button Mush¬ 
rooms on a new piece of lawn, that was 
trenched up in the spring, and a quantity of 
stable manure worked into it, so as to be 
ready for planting Ibises, etc., in tin 
autumn. The Grass seed was sown at the 
beginning of September, and the law n is now 
of a lowly verdant green ; but Mushrooms 
have sprung up to such an extent as to prove 
very troublesome, by reason of lifting up 
large clumps of the young Glass.—J. G.. 
(in.' jtnrf. 

Tomatoes under glass. Still further rc- 

duce the foliage of the plants in cool houses, 
and, (if course, less water will be required. 
The object now is to get the fruit rip * with as 
little expense of fuel as possible, and w.* aie 
giving less ventilation, closing earlier in the 
afternoon, to bottle up the sunshine. I think 
we have never had a better crop, and there 
has b cu no disease. During the early sum 
mer the ventilation is very free, but now we 
are not afraid of disease, as tin* atmosphere 
will be kept drier. Our early batch of Sun¬ 
rise is still growing and setting fruit. Last 


year the plants in the same house went on 
hearing till Christmas. We never leave any 
plant in a house if the crop is not paying for 
its keep. Laurenson's No. 3 is bearing a very 
heavy crop in another house, and Cheinin 
Rouge is a good old variety. Altogether the 
Tomato crop indoors has* paid this season 
rather better than usual. 

Cabbage Improved Nonpareil. - There are 
two seasons in the year when Cabbages are 
most appreciated, and that is in spring and 
autumn. The reason why they are then so 
preferred is not far to seek, inasmuch as at 
these two particular periods the flavour is less 
strong, and. when properly cooked, every por¬ 
tion of the heart is most toothsome and pala¬ 
table. To have a good supply of Cabbages 
for autumn use requires no great amount of 
skill, tin* matter resolving itself into simply 
sowing the seed in May and June, getting tin* 
resulting plants set out on a piece of ground 
in good heart before they get drawn and 
spindly in tin* seed bed. With regard to 
varieties. T prefer the one mentioned at the 
head of this note for autumn and early winter 
use, and find it admirably adapted for that 
purpose. As implied by the name, it is an 
improved strain of the old and well-known 
Nonpareil, and yields a medium-sized, com¬ 
pact. heart, which, when cooked, leaves no¬ 
thing to lx* desired. I grow a large breadth, 
the earliest to come in for cutting just when 
the Kidney Beans begin to fail, and they are 
always greatly appreciated. Those who are 
in the habit of relying on some of the coarser 
kinds for their autumn supply would do well 
to give Improved Nonpareil a trial.- W. K. 

Brussels Sprout Dwarf Gem. -Having, 
through force of circumstances, to grow this 
season’s breadth of Brussels Sprouts on a 
piece of ground liable to be swept by cold, 
biting winds from the northeast, I decided to 
grow a dwarf variety, thinking that the 
plants would offer much less resistance to the 
winds than one of the taller kinds, also that, 
being dwarf, they would not be so liable to 
sustain damage from frost, should the coining 
winter prove as severe as the last one was. 
My choice fell upon the above named variety, 
seed of which was sown at two different 
periods, to secure a succession, and the plants 
were set out under favourable conditions, 
with the result that they made excellent 
growth, but without becoming in the least 
lank and flabby. The plants composing the 
earliest break range from 18 inches to 2 foot 
in height, and an* as true and even as one 
could wish. The stems are now studded from 
the base to tin* crown with medium-sized, but 
exceptionally firm. Sprouts, and these of ex¬ 
cellent quality. Its hardiness has yet to be* 
proved, hut, so far, I am exceedingly pleased 
with the variety, and agree with all that has 
been said and written in its favour as to its 
fertility and superior quality. It being of 
dwarf habit, anil, as a consequence, requiring 
less space than the taller growing kinds, ren¬ 
ders it a suit a I ile variety for cottagers and 
amateurs who have not. much room to spare 
for this much-appreciated vegetable. A Int i* 
March sowing will yield plants which can be 
depended on to furnish Sprouts quite by the 
end of October.- A. W. 

Mushroom-house. riiis should lie in full 
work now, but a bed space or two will be left 
for Rhubarb and Seakale later on. Mush¬ 
room-beds made up now usually do well. If 
there is any trouble with insects, it may be 
taken as a sign that the necessary cleansing 
work was not done when the house was 
empty in summer. Every hit of litter should 
have been cleared out, and the walls lime- 
washed before a bed was made. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke in bloom -Kn- 
elnsed please ll 0<1 some hlo>«.oms of tll«’ Jctuvilem 
Artichoke (Helmut Inis tubcrnMis), which 1 picked ill 
my garden to-day. 1 tie flowers are fully developed, 
more -o than I have ever seen them before. It is 
■ liie, I pr<-iime. to the mild weather: though we have 
had in* heat >mee September. Dahlias are still in 
lile- mjii. 1 lUdhoiu: .M\i:ris, Hri»t<d, October ,*Mth, 
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“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— Xeic Edition, 10th, revised, xvith descrip, 
tinns of all the best plants, trees, anil shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated an icood. Cloth, 
medium Sco, 15s.; post free, 15s. Od. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ABELIAS. 

The Abelias form a small group of some five 
or six kinds, all mountain plants, and native 


A. spathulata.— An elegant plant not long 
introduced to gardens from Japan, where it is 
an evergreen shrub flowering in April. It 
bears white flowers, marked with yellow in the 
tube, coming in pairs from every joint, and 
about an inch long. The leaves are rather 


Abelia triflora. From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 


of the hills of China and Japan, the uplands 
of India, and the mountain ridges of Mexico. 
Few of them are hardy in all parts of our 
country, though those that may be grown in 
the open air are beautiful and uncommon. In 
mild districts, with light soil, in sheltered 
corners on warm walls, they thrive in 
favoured parts. They do best and are 
hardiest in light, warm soils, enriched with 
peat or leaf-mould, and in well drained spots. 
Their pretty flowers are charming in droop¬ 
ing clusters, lasting long, and the good effect 
is continued after their fall by the coloured 
sepals, which retain their beauty far into the 
autumn. They may be increased by layers 
in spring, or by cuttings under a handlight 
during summer. Two Chinese forms known 
as rupestris and uniflora are not considered 
distinct at Kew, and are therefore united 
under the name of A. chinensis. The follow¬ 
ing kinds are in cultivation: — 

A. chinensis. —This is a pretty and distinct 
shrub, usually of dense growth, reaching a 
height of 3 feet to 5 feet. It is the hardiest 
kind grown, and to do well needs a warm, 
light soil and a sheltered spot. The flowers, 
each about an inch long, are carried in 
clusters, and are of a pale-blush colour, 
fragrant, and lasting for several weeks in early 
autumn. Even after the flowers drop the 
reddish sepals are still ornamental amongst 
the few late border flowers. There is n 
variety of garden origin having larger and 
more numerous flowers, and greater vigour 
and hardiness. 

A. floribunda.- This beautiful shrub is 
the finest of the group, but. save in mild 
parts, must be grow n under glass ; even in 
the south it is best as a wall shrub, when its 
evergreen leaves and drooping flowers are well 
seen. The flowers, coming in March and 
April as drooping clusters from every joint, 
are of a bright rose or rosy-purple, each about 
2 inches long, and hang for many weeks upon 
the plant. It does best in light soil, and when 
grown in pots should be kept rather confined 
at the root. It is found in the mountains of 
Mexico, up to a height of 10,000 feet. 

A. 8EHKATA. —This species is found as a low 
evergreen bush upon dry and sunny hillsides 
in China and Japan. It is smaller in all its 

f iarts than the other Chinese species, grow ing 
ittle more than 3 feet high, with solitary 
pale-red flowers, whieji^re large and sweet, 

,ppe wrz^t Gooq le 


long, finely toothed, with a pale purplish 
edging. 

A. TRIFLORA. This pretty shrub here 
figured is less hardy than the Chinese forms, 
needing the shelter of a wall. Being of robust 
growth, it soon makes a fine object, of good 


CORNUS MACROPHYLLA (SYN. C. 
BRACHYPODA). 

Not the least interesting feature of the vari¬ 
ous species of Cornus, or Dogwoods, is the 
vast difference that exists between them in 
stature, the Himalayan Cornus capi- 
_ tata. better known in this country as 
Benthamia fragifera, being quite a 
tree, while Cornus canadensis is a her¬ 
baceous plant but a few inches high. 
Another notable difference between the 
species is that whereas in Cornus capi- 
tata just mentioned, in Cornus florida, 
and some others, the flowers, borne in 
a small, but crowded, head, are in 
themselves insignificant, but are sur¬ 
rounded with four large petal-like 
bracts, which give to each cluster the 
appearance of a large single bloom. 
Some of the species are without these 
bracts, and to this section belongs that 
here illustrated, C. macrophylla, which 
is often known as C. brachypoda. 

It is a native of Japan, in which 
country, according to Professor Sar¬ 
gent, it is one of the most beautiful of 
the Cornels, and in size and habit the 
stateliest and most imposing member 
of the genus. In Japan, trees 50 feet 
or GO feet in height, with stout, well- 
developed trunks, more than a foot in 
diameter, are not uncommon, and when 
such specimens rise above the thick 
undergrowth of shrubs, which in the 
mountain regions of central Japan often 
cover the steep slopes which descend to 
the streams, they are splendid objects, 
their long branches standing at right 
angles with the stems, and forming 
distinct flat tiers of foliage, for the 
leaves, like those of the American Cor¬ 
nus alternifolia, are crowded at the 
; ends of the short lateral bram hlets which 
grow nearly upright on the older branches, 

I so that in looking down on one of 
these trees, only the upper surface of the 
leaves is seen. These are 5 inches to 8 inches 
long, and 3 inches to 4 inches wide, dark 


Flowering shoots of Cornus macrophylla (syn. C. brachypoda). 


habit, and branching freely. The flowers, 
coming in threes at the end of summer, are 
cream or pale-yellow flushed with pink, their 
beauty enhanced by the rosy colour of the un¬ 
opened buds. Grown in pots or tubs it forme 
a fine plant for the greenhouse where jt can¬ 
not be grown in the open, 


green on the upper surface, but very pale, 
and sometimes nearly white underneath. The 
flowers and fruit resemble those of Cornus 
alternifolia, although they are produced in 
wider and more open-branched clusters ; and, 
like those of this American species, they are 
borne on the endpj^ ^efj^t-qral branchlets, 
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and, rising above the foliage, stand out from 
the background of green. Cornua macro- 
phylla ia very common in the mountainous 
regions of Hondo. In many parts of the 
British Isles it does well, and, when in full 
flower, the flattened clusters of blooms some¬ 
what suggest those of the Elder. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting back Laurels> etc-— What is the best 
time of year to trim and cut back Laurels, Laures- 
tinus, Portuguese Laurel, and Box, in hedgee and 
shrubberies? They grow very luxuriantly here and 
make a lot of new wood.—G. 

[It is always best to cut Laurels during the 
spring -say, in March or April. The shoots 
made following the cutting get hard before 
the winter, otherwise a spell of hard frost is 
apt to injure them in a cold, damp autumn 
following rank summer growth. The Lau- 
restinus is best cut down in April or May, 
much depending on the season. On the 
growth that is made after the cutting down 
will depend the flowering next year. If the 
plants are old, then it is advisable to mulch 
them, and if the weather is dry w f ater freely 
to encourage growth.] 


PLANT8 AND~ FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

KEEPING THE FLOWERS. 

The present weather is much against the 
blooms remaining fresh, especially if they 
are large. They keep badly if the plants have 
been highly fed with strong stimulants so as 
to injure the roots. Beginners in exhibiting 
often lose many blooms through a want of 
knowledge of how to keep them when they 
are developed. Some persons cut them too 
soon, while others do not cut them soon 
enough, allowing them to remain cn the 
dants several days after all the florets have 
>een fully developed, and often enough after 
it can be seen that the blooms are losing 
their freshness. Some sorts assume a pink 
shade of colour on the outside of the lower 
petals as a sign of decay, while others show 
their want of freshness by the soft feel of the 
lower petals, a gradual contraction of their 
size, and a dingy colour in both cases. These 
instances will suffice to explain what arc the 
first symptoms of decay. To cut blooms after 
they arrive at the stage indicated with the 
idea of preserving them fresh is a mistaken 
notion. Timing the blooms is an important 
phase in the culture of this flower, and should 
be done by regulating the plants in different 
temperatures, according to the time required 
for the expansion of the flow’ers. To have 
blooms in the best possible condition on any 
given date four days previous are quite soon 
enough to cut them*. If cut earlier, the florets 
lose their natural solidity, thus causing the 
blooms to be smaller than they would be if 
the florets stood out fresh. Particularly 
noticeable is this in plants of the Japanese 
section, where the florets do not possess that 
amount of crispness which characterises those 
of the incurved class. If the blooms are cut 
too early, the colours fade, w’hich is a serious 
loss to a stand, as rich colouring is con¬ 
sidered of the highest importance. When the 
blooms are thoroughly developed, having the 
centre petnls well incurved, then is the right 
moment to cut them, which is best done with 
a long stem—say, 12 inches—so that & small 
portion can be taken off each day. Place the 
stem in a bottle previously filled with water, 
to which is «|ded a little salt sav, three 
quarters of a teaspoonful to three half-pints 
of soft water. The flowers should be placed 
in a cool, slightly darkened room having a 
dry atmosphere. When it is seen that the 
blooms are likely to he fully one week too 
early, place the plants in the coolest part of 
the house, shading them from bright sun 
until they are fully expanded ; then it is 
best to remove the plants to a partly dark¬ 
ened cool structure, having, if possible, a 
northern aspect, and where air can be freely 
admitted—a potting-shed, a Musliroom-house 
not in use, a large open barn, a coach-house— 
in fact, any place where the necessary require¬ 
ments—viz., coolness, dryness, and partially 
ejcclucled light are prpsept. The sop in the 
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pots should be kept nearly dry, giving only as 
much water as will prevent the leaves flag¬ 
ging, as when the blooms are fully developed 
the functions of the plants are torpid. Upon 
the least signs of decay in any of the petals 
such parts should be removed, as they affect 
others. Any surplus water standing on the 
floor should be removed, as it will only tend 
to raise atmospheric moisture, which i 3 best 
avoided. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
During the present season a large number 
of new and choice Chrysanthemums has been 
seen, and the selection is not confined to one 
type. At the meeting of the floral committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, on 
Monday, October 28th last, there were no 
less than seventy-two new varieties exhibited, 
and, in many instances, the new kinds showed 
a high state of excellence. The Japanese 
varieties were particularly fine, those of exhi¬ 
bition quality being largely in evidence. 

Mrs. G., F. Coster.—A n immense Jap¬ 
anese reflexed bloom, having long, broad 
florets. The colour may be described as 
amber, shaded bronze—a shade of colour 
that will look well under artificial light. 
This is a variety of English origin, having 
been raised by Mr. Martin Silsbury, Shank- 
lin, Isle cf Wight. A first-class certificate 
was given to this by the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society. An award of merit was 
also given to it by the floral committee of the 
R.H.S. cn October 29th. Another flow r er, 
not nearly so larg'*, but equally pretty, is a 
Japanese reflexed, named 

Wallace Godfrey.—T his the committee 
commended for its colour, which may be de¬ 
scribed as rich golden-amber, tinted rose in 
the centre. We would like to see more 
flow'ers of such distinct and pleasing tones of 
colour. A very dense and full flower is a 
new variety, * - ■ _ 

Lady Smith of Treleske.—A primrose- 
coloured sport, with light reverse to the 
broad florets, from the well-known white 
variety, Mme. Marguerite de Mons. It is an 
exceptionally deeply-built flower, and should 
prove an acquisition to exhibitors at the 
early November shows. This flower also re¬ 
ceived a first-class certificate. A deeply- 
built Japanese incurved flower, named 

Miss Faith Moore, having rather narrow 
florets, and building up a true Jupnncse in¬ 
curved bloom, was also given a F.C.C. This 
is a pure white flower of pleasing form, and 
is a welcome addition to this section. Very 
handsome indeed were the flowers of 

F. W. Lever.— This flower has very long, 
broad florets, which are slightly indented, 
curled, and slightly incurving at the ends, 
building up a very handsome flower of great 
breadth and interesting form. The colour is 
rich creamy-white, with a richer cream 
centre. The finish of this flower was particu¬ 
larly beautiful, and it should prove a distinct 
acquisition to the exhibitor. This variety 
well merited the first-class certificate awarded 
to it, an award of merit being also given to 
it by the R.H.S. floral committee on October 
29th. A variety that received commendation 
was named 

Mechet Beauty.— This was quite a dis¬ 
tinct form of flower, being beautifully re- 
flexed, and built up of long, broad petals of 
good substance. The colour may be described 
as rich yellow, freely suffused and tinted rosy- 
red. 

Mrs. J. May is creamy-white, with richer 
creamy centre. It is a sport from the mauve- 
pink Miss Olivo Miller. 

Amarantha is a broad-petalled flower of a 
rosy-amaranth colour, with silvery reverse, 
and, if only a little more depth could be ob¬ 
tained in the bloom, there is no doubt it will 
prove a distinct gain to the type. 

Clara Vernum is an exceptionally fine 
Japanese reflexed decorative variety, and, as 
such, was certificated. The colour is a deep, 
rich crimson self, and the flowers are of good 
size and very full. This was given an award 
of merit by the floral committee of the 
R.H.S. on October 29th. A beautiful new ? 
incurved flower, named 

Clara Wells, reminds us of the colour as 
seen in the once-popular Mrs. Coleman, the 
blooms In this being larger and deeper. 


The colour is a buff-yellow on the lower part 
| of the flower, the yellow colour being more 
pronounced at its apex. The florets are of 
medium width and good length. The com¬ 
mittee awarded a first-class certificate to this 
fine novelty, an award of merit also being 
given by the R.H.S. floral committee on the 
29th. Another incurved sort, named 

Melba, also merits attention. This re¬ 
minds us of the flowers of the old Prince 
Alfred, but in this case the petals have more 
finish and substance, and the colour, a tone 
of deep mauve, is somewhat better. 

The single-flowered sorts were particularly 
attractive, embracing several types of these 
free-flowering Chrysanthemums. It is only 
possible to mention a few of the more pro¬ 
minent sorts. Especially good was 

Lillie Godfrey, a pale flesh-pink sort of 
medium size, developing its blossoms in 
beautiful sprays, so useful for cutting. 

Mrs. Chamberlain is an excellent pale 
blush-pink flower of splendid form, rather 
larger than the last-menti&ned variety, the 
florets being of medium width, and well dis¬ 
posed round a high disc. It does not appear 
to be quite so free-flowering as the laet- 
mentioned sort. 

Exmouth Yellow is a very pretty shade 
of bright yellow, the flowers rather larger 
than usual, and their form exquisite. The 
foregoing three single flowered sorts each re¬ 
ceived a first-class certificate. Other good 
varieties among the singles were Mrs. Ktnna- 
way, Godfrey’s Gem, a pretty little crimson 
sort,. Snow Storm, Countess Fortescue, and 
Lady Coleridge. 

Those who a vear or two since said that 
the interest in Chrysanthemums was on the 
wane, will have to alter their opinion, as the 
enthusiasm of growers is quite equal to that 
of years gone by, And this interest will be 
maintained so long as new varieties of ster¬ 
ling worth are being raised. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum H. J. Jones, 1908.- It is 
early for novelties in Chrysanthemums, but 
one, at least, of exceptional merit has ap¬ 
peared in this variety, 1908 being added to 
distinguish it from the H. J. Jones in com¬ 
merce, but practically lost to cultivation. 
The colour of the new one is of the deepest 
possible yellow, and the shape incurved. It 
very much resembles that grand flower, 
Duchess of Sutherland, but broader at top, 
which adds to its massive look. The im¬ 
provement, however, is in the habit of the 
plant. Duchess of Sutherland is a tall-grow¬ 
ing one, and not at all easy to manage. The 
latest comer is dwarf in habit and an easy 
doer. This may be safely noted as a new 
sort all lovers of the flower must have. It 
has already been awarded two certificates cf 
merit.—S. 

Chrysanthemum Esme Reed.— A Swanley 
firm of market growers recently exhibited a 
few plants of a white sport from the pink 
Mrs. Wingfield^ and this should prove to be 
an undoubted acquisition. The white blos¬ 
soms have a creamy centre, which adds to 
their attractiveness. The special worth of 
the sport, however, lies in its value as a pot 
plant. The plants appear to thrive in quite 
small pots, and as such are very useful for 
windows and window T -boxes, for which there 
is always a keen demand. A first-class certi¬ 
ficate by the National Chrysanthemum 
Society and the award of merit of the R.H.S. 
were given to this new variety, which is to 
be distributed under the name of Esme Reed, 
as a market pot plant. This is very signifi¬ 
cant, as wc cannot remember a similar award 
ever having been made before.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemum early-flowering Pompon 
Pilberta.— This is a very ok! early-flowering Pom¬ 
pon, which ha.s lost none of its charms with age. I 
have grown the variety for almost twenty years, and 
-till value it. Like many other varieties, it is 
flowering much later than usual this season, and at 
the time of writing (October 29th) the plants are at 
their best. It is a bright canary-yellow coloured 
flower, of small to medium s-ize, and when well grown 
is of pleasing form. The plant Is branching, and 
when grown naturally, without disbudding, it is pas¬ 
sible to out charming sprays of blossom. For associat. 
ing with the many bronze and orange-coloured 
flowers of the Japanese kinds, these Pompons are in¬ 
valuable, as they give a delightful effect when nr. 
ranged in vases or made up Into bunches. This plant 
U about 2 feet in height, and usually comee jptu 
flower in early October.-[p^| j 
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ROSES. 

SOME RECENT OR UNCOMMON 
MONTHLY ROSES. 

The majority of what we term “Monthly,” 
“Chinese,” or "Bengal” Roses to-day would 
have been designated Tea-scented some years 
ngo. Few, if any, of the modern sorts can 
compare with the old Common Blush China 
for sturdiness. Yet, in many of these modern 
varieties we see the influence of the cross¬ 
fertilisation which raisers have effected be¬ 
tween the Tea Roses and certain of the 
Monthlies, so that if they approach the Teas 
very closely, they have some very marked 
characteristics. The beautiful variety illus¬ 
trated below- namely, Baronne Piston de St. 
Cyr—is one of the loveliest of the whole 
group. An illustration, whilst depicting its 
natural grace and form, cannot give one any 


tween Alfred Colomb and Cramoisi-Su- 
| perieur, and is of a marvellous fiery-red 
I colour. 

Comtesse DE Cayla has quite captivated 
those who have grown it. The coppery- 
carinine-yellow and orange-shaded blossoms' 
I are beautiful. It grows very freely; quite 
strong enough to make a 4 feet hedge. 

I Jean Bach Sisley has been rightly de- 
I scribed as an improved Common Blush. The 
flowers are large and of a very refined char- 
| acter, colour silvery-rose, outer petals salmon- 
rose. 

Louis Chabrier is a delicate pink flower 
I of great beauty. It may become a favourite, 
although it may have to make way for newer 
and better sorts before it is much known. 

Petrus Douzel has rather disappointed 
me. I thought we were going to get a dwarf 
i grow ing Gruss an Teplitz. \Ve sadly need 


Rose Baronne Piston de St. Cyr. From a photograph in Messrs. W. Paul and Son’s nursery at Waltham Cross, N. 


idea of the delicate colouring found in this 
Rose—a pale flesh-pink with a pale, almost 
white, suffusion. The trusses of blossom are 
borne so erectly and are of such exquisite 
form as to compel admiration by all who love 
these garden Roses. This Rose has none of 
the defects that rather mar such as Mine. 
Eugene Resal of drooping its blossoms after 
wet, the formation of the flower aiding it to 
resist rain considerably. It was introduced 
by Mons. Dubrieuil in 1902. A very attractive 
sort is 

Alice Hamilton, of a brilliant velvety- 
crimson colour, flowers a good size, with fine 
long buds. 

Arethusa is the first yellow China. It is 
charming, especially when the yellow flowers 
are tinted with apricot. It makes a fine com¬ 
panion to Queen Mab. 

Charlotte Klemm is one of last year’s 
novelties, and will be much heard of when 
better known. It is the result of a cross be- 


one of this glorious colour, minus the over¬ 
luxuriance of growth. In Petrus Douzel we 
have a flower sometimes good and frequently 
very bad, and when in this latter condition 
not worth growing. 

Unermudliciie is a Rose I much like, al¬ 
though hating the name. It is truly per- 
, petual and wondrously free, the colour a pur¬ 
plish-rose, with white centre. It is a very 
attractive flower, and comes in huge clusters. 
I think we might certainly claim 

Betty Berkeley to be a member of this 
, group rather than among the Teas. It is of 
a fine deep red, shaded crimson-scarlet, very 
free and effective in both growth and 
flowering. 

No one who has not tried these China Roses 
upon standards can have any idea of their 
beauty, and they are continually in flower. 
They are also beautiful, especially some of 
the crimson sorts, under glass. 

W. X. 


ROSE NOTES. 

Planting Roses.— Numbers of readers will 
be planting Roses during the next few weeks, 
and a few general hints may be useful. It is 
useless to expect a Rose-plant to succeed if 
just a spfideful of soil be taken out where 
there is a gap and another plant inserted in 
the vacant spot. If filling up vacant places 
must be done, the soil should at least be dug 
out 2 feet deep and about 1 foot in width. 
Half this soil may be returned with a shovel¬ 
ful or two of well-decayed manure added, 
and the other half used to place among the 
roots of the new plant without adding any 
manure. Where a border or bed of Roses is to 
be planted, the old plants, if any, should be 
lifted and heeled in in the shade, and all the 
foliage cut off. This bed or border should 
then be trenched. As a rule, bastard trench¬ 
ing is sufficient. Having prepared the soil, 
it is well to allow' it to settle 
down for a week or two, and 
then choose the first dry day 
to plant. In the meantime, 
secure your plants, as it is 
not reasonable to expect a 
nurseryman at this busy sea¬ 
son to send your order off the 
next day after it is received. 
Having obtained the plants, 
cut off all foliage and shorten 
all growths back to 2 feet, 
unless they be on climbing 
sorts. Trim over the jagged 
ends of roots, then heel the 
plants into the soil until such 
time as is convenient to 
plant. If they lie thus two 
or three weeks they will take 
no harm, and it would be bet¬ 
ter they should do so rather 
than plant when ground is 
wet and sticky. A mixture 
of about equal parts potting- 
soil, leaf-soil, and burnt gar¬ 
den refuse, or wood-ashes, 
together with an equal part 
of well-rotted manure, about 
a year old, should be put 
round the roots when plant¬ 
ing. See that the roots are 
not too deep. The roots of 
standards should be about 
6 inches beneath the surface, 
and those of bushes an inch 
below where budded. Give 
each plant about a half-peck 
of the compost mentioned 
among its roots, and tread 
the soil firmly, but leave the 
surface loose. Do not cramp 
the roots at all; see that they 
have free play—rather in¬ 
clined to spread horizontally 
than to point downwards. 
When planting standards or 
pillar Roses, open the hole 
first, then put in the stake 
before planting the tree. The 
Rose is then tied to the stake, 
so that the roots are at the 
proj)er depth, then soil is 
filled in afterwards. About a 
fortnight after planting go 
over all and tread the soil 
about the roots on a dry day ; then level the 
surface and cover with well-rotted manure— 
something that will be light. If the weather 
be dry when planting, it is advisable to dip 
the roots in some thickish mud, made by 
stirring soil into a bucket of water. 

As to distance apart. Standards may be 
from 3 feet to 6 feet apart, and bushes from 
18 inches to 30 inches, according to the nature 
| of the planting. If an effective bed of colour 
I is wanted, 18 inches is none too close for 
bushes; indeed, with some sorts I would 
plant 15 inches apart and prune hard. The 
Rambler Roses must be given ample space. 

I If room is plentiful, 6 feet apart is none too 
much, and the Wichuraiana Roses should 
I have quite 10 feet apart each wav, if they 
; are to run on mounds or on roots or blocks 
i of stone. For hedges strong-growing Roses 
may be planted a yard apart, unless it is de- 
! sired to obtain a tall hedge quickly ; in this 
I case 2 feet apart would be the best. Some 
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opportunity should l>e taken to plant ^various 
Ramblers n.s free bushes, giving them lieaps of 
room. What a glorious sight a plant of 
Aglaia is thus planted! Nearly'all the 
Ramblers are amenable to the same treatment. 
That lovely single Rose sinica Anemone, 
would look most beautiful planted against a 
cart load of old tree-stumps and allowed to 
clamber over same. In this ease I should 
plant three or four plants around such a 
heap to obtain a good effect quickly. In 
planting banks with Wichuraiana Roses, if 
on Grass I always advise raising the growths 
on hoops or blocks of some sort for a time, 
or else the Grass will be troublesome for the 
first year or two. Where banks are not too 
steep, some plants should be planted at base, 
and others half way up the bank ; or if pre¬ 
ferred, plant all half-way up the bank, and 
train growths both upward and downward. 
They will quickly cover it. The replanting 
of old Roses should be carried out now. In 
their case, remove all foliage and some of the 
old growths, then replant as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. Many an old, decrepit standard has 
been given a fresh lease of life by this re¬ 
planting. Such trees need a liberal amount 
of the compost around their roots, and it 
should be well worked in among the fibres. 
In like manner, if one possesses some old pot- 
plant.s that are, apparently, worn out, I would 
recommend planting sucli in a good border, 
first of all gently rubbing over the ball of 
earth to release* the roots a bit, and soaking 
the ball thoroughly beforehand. Such plants 
often make a brave show the next summer, 
especially if of the Tea or Hybrid Tea section. 

Rooted cuttings inserted last season 
about this time would be all the better left 
where they are until spring. Tf planted out 
when the sun begins to gain power, and the 
land to be warmed, such plants are more 
likely to do well. 

Stocks for budding can be planted now 
---that is, those from the hedgerows that are 
intended for standards or half-standards — 
and the present is a good opportunity of ol* 
tabling some extra tall Briers, with a view 
to budding on to them the lovely Wichuraiana 
I lose s next summer. Dwarf stocks for bud¬ 
ding should not bo planted until February 
and March. Rosa. * 

' NOTES AND REPLIES. 

R ? se .?F ai ; e ?, hal under glass.- 1 should he 

inurh obliged if you would give me a few hints on 
growing the Marshal Niel Rose under class? My 
jdant budded Inst year, has a shoot marly 5 feet in 
length. Should it he cut back at all, as 1 ain think- 
iuc of crowing it in a bed under the bench? The 
bench is 4 feet high. What distance from the class 
should it he trained? What is the last wire to train 
A w’ J* 1 " ire ul to Rosea?— 

[We gather from your letter that you have 
not yet plnntcd your Rose under glass. We 
should strongly advise you not to plant under 
the bench, as this is always a very unsatis¬ 
factory position for a Rose*. In the first 
place, the bench excludes light, which the 
plant needs, and also it receives all the drip 
from the staging when other plants are grown 
thereon. The best success is obtained from 
Marechal Niel planted out under glass when 
a good border is made for the plant, so that 
the sun may shine on the border. If the 
house were entirely devoid of a staging, you 
could grow this Rose far more successfully. 
Should this lx* impossible, then we would ail 
vise you to obtain a large tub and place on 
the staging, into which you could plant the 
Rose. You must provide ample drainage in 
the tub-say, some 3 inches to 4 inches deep 
and then fill up with good compost, such 
as two parts loam, one part well rotted 
manure, and a b inch potful of bone meal to 
each barrowful of soil. The growths are 
usually kept about 1 foot from the glass. 
Do not prune the plant at all, excepting to 
remove any dead growths that may follow, if 
your plant is from the open ground, and not 
pot-grown. The wire employed for the pur- 
p o s *.* is usually galvanised, and may be 
painted first ; then it can have no ill effects 
upon the Rose. Do not cut the plant back, 
excepting a few inches from the extreme ends. 
Mry and encourage growth during the next 
two vears, and by that time you should have I 
a nice quantity of young, ripened wood, 1 


which would yield you a lot of blossom. If 
you find the growths die back at all—which 
is not unlikely, should they be unripened — 
then cut back to the sound wood, and you 
will obtain plenty of new growth from the 
base when the plant’s roots have laid well 
hold of the soil. When growth commences, 
supply plenty of heat, and use the syringe 
freely on fine mornings. This wiil en¬ 
courage a robust growth, which is all-import¬ 
ant with this grand old Rose.] 


INDOOR PLANT3. 


TREATMENT OF BULBS. 

I SHOULD be much obliged if you would kindly give 
me descriptive and cultural notes of the followin ' 
bulbs I have had sent me? The only accommodation 
I can give them is a vinery, heated with old fashioned 
flues. I am just able to keep out frost in winter: 
Hicmnntbus Katherirur, H. natalcii&us, and II. albi- 
flos, Gloriosa virescens, Cyrthanthus sanguineus, C. 
lutesccDs, Ifafa Lily (white), and Anoiganthus brevi- 
florus. — Ai.mondsiuky. 

[H/emanthus.— The genus Hremanthus is 
an extensive one, all the members of which 
occur in the southern half of Africa, some of 
them which are natives of Cape Colony suc¬ 
ceeding with greenhouse treatment ; but. for 
those from the Congo district a stove is neces¬ 
sary for their successful culture. Some of 
the species are difficult to grow, while, on the 
other hand, many of them readily conform to 
ordinary treatment. One of the most amen¬ 
able to cultivation is H. Katherime, which 
will thrive either in a greenhouse or under 
warmer conditions. The soil best suited for 
this Haemanthus is two-tliirds good yellow 
loam to one-third well-decayed manure, or, 
failing this, leaf-mould, w ith a liberal sprink¬ 
ling of silver-sand. Repotting, if necessary, 
should be done as soon after flowering ns 
possible, but it resents disturbance at the 
roots more than is absolutely necessary, and, 
provided the drainage is good and the roots 
healthy, it may be kept in health for several 
years without repotting, but should bo 
assisted during the growing season with an 
occasional dose of weak liquid-manure. After 
flowering encourage the plant to make healthy 
growth by giving it a good position in the 
greenhouse and keeping it properly watered, 
then, as autumn comes on, less water will be 
needed. During the latter part of the summer 
it should be well inured to sunshine in order 
to thoroughly ripen the bulb. Throughout 
the winter scarcely any water will be needed, 
but with the return of spring the supply must 
be increased. Then the leaves and flower- 
spike will in time develop. In winter the 
temperature of the structure in which it. is 
kept should bo allowed to fall but little, if at 
all. below 50 dogs., though if the soil is very 
dry 45 dogs, may not cause any ill effects. 
Other reliable species that may be grow r n in 
a greenhouse are the Blood-flower (Hamian¬ 
thus eocrineus), with bright red flowers 
usually at their best in August, and H. nlbi- 
flos, in which the blossoms are white. II. 
natalensis is one of the most easily accommo¬ 
dated. The peduncle is produced at the same 
time os the leaves, and bears a very dense 
umbel of hundreds of flowers, with pale 
orange coloured stamens and styles. During 
the resting period any drv place from which 
frost can be excluded will do for the bulbs, 
and in summer an airy greenhouse, where 
the pots can lx* plunged into some moisture- 
retaining material, will suit the plants. The 
bulbs require well-enriched leaf-soil, and 
this must not be made too firm. 

Gl.ORin.SA.- The secret of success in the 
cultivation of Gloriosas is to keep them dry 
in a temperate house Ion a raised shelf near 
the glass for preference) from the time they 
die down until growth begins again in late 
winter or spring. During this resting season 
it is best to leave them in their pots, for the 
long, fleshy tubers grow and ripen after the 
leaves have decayed. In spring they should 
be turned out and repotted, singly or several 
together, into rather small pots and put in a 
warm greenhouse to grow. When active 
growth has commenced they should be shifted 
into the large pots in which they are to flower, 
the one shift being sufficient. Gloriosas grow 
well in good sandy, fibrous soil, either peat or 
loam, or a mixture of both, and the pots should 


be well drained. After its final potting the 
plant should be placed where it is to flower, 
and some support by sticks or strings given to 
its slender growth. All the species grow well 
in a warm greenhouse, though the forms of 
Gloriosa virescens from the temperate parts 
of Africa will succeed in an ordinary green¬ 
house or conservatory. Gloriosa superba and 
most of the other species thrive best in a 
stove-house. They are very easy plants to 
grow, and their loss is almost always due to 
keeping them watered and standing among 
other plants after they have died down and 
should be resting. Gloriosas seed freely, the 
seed being left to get well ripened upon the 
plants and then sown at once. Gloriosas, like 
most other garden plants of rapid growth, are 
benefited by occasional watering with very 
weak liquid-manure, made bv soaking dried 
cow-dung in water with a little soot. Rain¬ 
water, with a little of this manure added, is 
good and safe for any garden plant during 
active growth, but it should be discontinued 
as soon as the flowering season has passed. 

Cyrtanthus.— The Crytanthi usually flower 
during the months of February and March, 
and again, as a rule, in July and August. 
The bulbs are about the size of a large Snow¬ 
drop, and bear three or four Grass-like 
leaves, while the flower-stem, which reaches a 
height of a foot or .so, is terminated by an 
umbel of partially drooping tubular blossoms 
nearly a couple of inches long, orange-red in 
the case of augustifolius, and in McKeni 
white. They are of very easy culture, need¬ 
ing a soil composed principally of good loam, 
lightened by an admixture of leaf-mould and 
sand. They increase quickly from offsets, so 
that the pots will soon become full of bulbs. 
While they will flower well for years, even in 
a crowded state, they may readily be divided 
if it is desired to increase the stock. This 
should be done immediately after the flower¬ 
ing in early spring. Given the treatment ac¬ 
corded to a Pelargonium, these species of 
Cyrtanthus will do welL They do not re¬ 
quire to be dried off at any time, but in win¬ 
ter, when in a partially dormant condition, 
only sufficient water should be given to keep 
the soil slightly moist. Seeds are readily 
produced, and young plants raised therefrom 
will, unlike most bulbs, reach a flowering size 
in about eighteen months. 

Anoiganthus. — This belongs to the 
Amaryllis family, from three to six leaves 
being produced from each bulb, and from 
1 foot to 1^ feet long. The flower-scape is 
from 6 inches to a foot in length, and gener¬ 
ally bears from six to twelve flowers in a 
loose umbel at the top. It may be grown 
planted out in an unheated frame, and also 
in pots as a greenhouse plant, under both of 
which conditions it will grow and flower 
freely. The soil in which it has been grown 
has often been frozen hard, but, considering 
our long, damp winters, it is not likely that it 
will succeed even in the most sheltered posi¬ 
tions as a permanent outdoor plant without 
some protection—if not from cold, at least 
from wet. It may be grown in a mixture of 
loam, peat (one-third), and sand. Water 
must be supplied in abundance when making 
its growth, but after flowering and during the 
time it. is without leaves it should be kept 
dry. Those who only have indicated houses 
may easily grow this. We do not know the 
plant you call Ifafa Lily.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia Bex in the winter — I have thirty to 
forty small Begonia Hex in different varieties that I 
ha\e struck by pegging down leaves in pots. They 
are from I ineh to 4 inches in height. I am anxious 
to keep them well till next year. Must they be 
watered through the winter? I have not begun fires 
vet. hut keep above 4(i dees, in winter. Some of the 
haves have live or six plants 2 inches to 3 inches 
high. Should I divide them and plant in separate 
pots now, or leave doing so till the spring?—F krs- 

LOVKR. 

[The Begonias of the Rex section do not die 
down in the winter. They ought to during 
that season l>e kept in a warm greenhouse, 
and receive very little water at the roots. The 
outer large leaves die off. You should leave 
them ns they are until the spring, giving 
them a higher temperature when you divide 
them. When growing freely, an intermediate 
temperature is the best for them.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

VARYING THE SURFACE OF BEDS. 
Pursuing our recent theme, ns regards the 
terraces picturesquely planted, we now come 
to individual beds of flowers, which are often 
so flat and lifeless, and so “hard.” Here the 
advantage of breaking up the surface of the 
individual bed is seen. The one here figured 
is rather a large bed, which, many years ago, 
wis planted with Rose Anna Olivier, which 
has done very well indeed, considering it has 
been there not less than Fifteen years. Some 
years ago some bulbs of Henry’s Lily were 
put into the same bed as a free group, which 
have also done very well. There may also be 
seen in the bed a plant of a curious perennial 
Foxglove in flower, although the photograph 
is taken late in the summer. It is a perennial 
variety from Spain, which is very like our 
own b'oxglove, except that it branches a great 
deal more, and flowers on and on until very 


seen that clumps are neglected, and they 
choke themselves by reason of many puny 
shoots being left. Delphiniums are gross 
feeders, and therefore, in removing them, 
the ground should be improved by the addi¬ 
tion of manure and space, left around each 
clump, clear of any other plants, in which 
I they may grow untrammelled. —Woodbast- 
WICK. 

NEW DAHLIAS. 

The season of 1907 has not been so prolific in 
new varieties a<s some former years; at least, 
the number of certificates awarded by the 
leading societies falls somewhat short. One 
cannot, perhaps, grumble at this, because the 
standard is being continually made higher, 
and raisers find improvements more and more 
difficult to obtain. The Cactus kinds quite 
overshadow all other forms, and the popu¬ 
larity of this type is great. Narrow- florets, 
good full centres, and graceful forms are in¬ 
sisted upon. It is useless to expect a coarse- 


Ivernia, a very large, incurving shaped 
flower, of a light buff colour. 

Lydia, mauve-pink, lighter centre, full and 
well formed. 

Mauve (^ueen, an incurving bloom of ex¬ 
cellent quality, mauve-pink throughout. 

Rev. A. Bridge, light yellow, edged and 
tipped pink, charming in shape, and of good 
size. 

Saturn, an incurving form, with narrow 
florets, white and rose-striped. 

Two fir«t-clas3 new- single Dahlias are 
Peggy, a blending of yellow, rose, and crim¬ 
son ; and Crimson Prince, rich colour. The 
Bride is a small, white flowered Cactus, with 
short, stiff florets and a good stem, which 
should make it a valuable kind for cutting. 

H. S. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Frost has not visited us to the extent cf 
damaging a single leaf up to the present time 
(Octolx-r 20th). This is unusual. At about 



Liliirn Henryi in bed of Anna Olivier Rose. 


late in summer and into autumn. Clematises 
on stakes in triangles also afford a very good 
w ay of breaking up the level hardness of beds, 
and are much used in the same place for the 
purpose. 


Delphiniums. — Amongst tall - growing 
plants in the herbaceous border, few there 
are that merit the designation “imposing” | 
more than do the Delphiniums, their spikes 
of bloom arresting the eve as soon as the 
garden is entered. Despite the fact that they i 
take up a deal of room, they are beautiful 
subjects for a garden, and no place where 
hardy herbaceous flower3 are grow-n to any | 
extent can be regarded as complete without 
them. One of the common mistakes made 
with them is the omission by many who grow 
them to divide the roots at the proper time, 
and so, when summer comes round, the 
shoots are seen to be very numerous, and 
peoplo do not like the idea of cutting away 
the weakest, and so giving the remaining a 
proper chance. lusted of this, Lt is often 
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looking flower to gain the above hallmark of 
distinction. The following varieties each 
received a first-class certificate, and in some 
cases more awards : 

Chas. H. Curtis is a scarlet-crimson, a 
largo, narrow-petalled, and much incurving 
form. 

Clara, light peach-pink, a nice shade, but 
somewhat heavy flower. 

C.. E. Wilkins, a charming flower, with 
narrow florets; colour, warm salmon-pink 
shade. 

Dorothy, rose-colour, incurving in form, 
but heavy-looking. 

Elsa Ellrich, a light and graceful flower, 
of a pearly-white colour. 

Etruria, bronzy-orange shade, a large and 
handsome bloom. 

Flame, a most effective and well shnped 
flower, of an orange-red shade. 

Helium, orange, with yellow centre, nar¬ 
row- florets. 

Harold Peerman, brilliant yellow; a 
large, woll-formed bloom, 


| the same time in September is generally the 
| date we feel most anxious about the plants. 
The flowers now are practically over, and a.s 
they began to open in July we cannot com¬ 
plain that the season has been a short one. 
The year has been most unfavourable in 
many respects, o.sj>ecially in the case of those 
whose land is heavy. The continual rains 
made the ground so cold that the Dahlias 
refused to make satisfactory progress. The 
blossoms, with me, have been abundant and 
good. I do not disbud to the extent many 
do, but allow each plant to perfect from a 
dozen to three dozen blooms at a time ; con¬ 
sequently they have been a blaze of colour. 
Of those varieties already in commerce the 
following would be placed in the order given 
—more especially from an exhibitor’s point of 
view. The list may, therefore, interest those 
I who require really handsome blooms of the 
better types of Cactus Dahlias : — 

H. Shof.smith. -Crimson-scarlet, with very narrow- 
florets. Dwarf prower, and exceptionally free. 

Wm. Marshall.— Bronze and yellow. A very largo 
flower, but the bloom9 are pendent. 
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s Mrs. H. SHOESMiTif.-Pure wliito. A large and 
handsome bloom on upright stem. 

Daisy Staples.—M auve-pink, narrow in floret, and 
very free. 

J. B. Riding.— Orange and yellow. A handsome 
bloom, but late. 

Ruby GRiNSTED.-Sahnon-pink. Fine form. 

White Lady.—V ery free flowering and good stem. 

Daisy Easton.—Y ellow. An improved Mrs. J. J. 
Crowe 

Hyacinth.—P ink and yellow-, narrow florets, and 
pretty shape. 

H. W. SjLlEM.—Light crimson; very showy. 

Victorian.—P ink, with rosy-red and crimson stripes. 

Nelson.—P urplish-crimson ; very free. 

Hamlet. —Bright brick-red; large. 

Mrs. McMillan.—L ight pink; very free to bloom. 

Kathleen Bryant.—M aroon; the best of this 
colour. 

Fairy.—W hite, with exceptionally narrow floret 

Flag op Truce —A new white, of good form. 

Mrs. F. Grinsted.—R osy-purple: large. 

T. A. Havemeyer.—R eddish-bronze; a very nice 
flower. 

-• Rainbow. — Pink; good large bloom. 

Fausts.—F awn colour. 

\ W. Hopkins.—D ark crimson. 

Mrs. G. Stevenson.— Bright yellow*. 

Mrs. W. Hopkins.—S almon pink shade. 

H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for marshy around — I have a Grass 
plot at the end of a lawn leading to a walk of rather 
fine Rhododendrons. It is very wet, especially in 
winter. When the Rhododendrons are over there is 
a great want of colour, and 1 have been advised to 
try clumps of Kniphofla, Pampas Grass, and Poly¬ 
gonum. but I fear they will not do in such wet land. 

I should fed much obliged if you could tell me if 
you think there is a fair chance in such a spot of 
their doing any good”— P. G. H. 

[There 1 would not be much fear that both 
the Polygonum and the Pampas would do 
well in summer; but the winter, we fear, 
would injure the latter, unless there is the 
'possibility of planting on a mound of soil, so 
that the root-stock is raised, for the most 
part. The same remark applies to the 
Kniphofia. You may. however, grow the her¬ 
baceous Phloxes to perfection in such a spot; 
likewise a few of the more distinct of the 
Michaelmas Daisies, particularly those of 
the Novse-Anglias group, with cordifolius 
and the Novi-Belgi spf. Spiraea venusta 
would be very fine with its pink-coloured 
masses of flowers, and the newer hybrids of 
this are even more showy. If the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons thrive in the same place, such Lilies 
as Henryi, pardalinum, and superbum (the two 
last in the nature of Swamp Lilies), would be 
quite at home. Anv of the bright-coloured 
Phloxes could be selected, and among the best 
are Flambeau, Miss Pemberton, Etna, Win. 
Robinson, Coquelieot. etc. If you have room 
near by, you might plant some of the fine¬ 
leaved Vines from Central China to clumber 
upon rustic poles or through trees. The leaf¬ 
colouring of these is very effective during the 
autumn months. The bulbous things, as 
Lilies, should lie planted soon ; the others 
could be planted at the same time, or in 
spring.] 

A now Paony.— Ten years ago Miss 
Frances Geoghegan, of Glasnevin, Dublin, 
found in a rocky, almost inaccessible spot in 
the island of Majorca, a Pneony, of which she 
obtained living roots, which she succeeded in 
establishing in her garden. She gave a 
plant to Mr. Moore, of Glasnevin, which 
flowered in April this year, when it was 
identified as P. Cambessedesi, known to 
inhabit the Balearic Islands and Corsica, but 
not previously introduced into cultivation. 
A figure of it has just been published in the 
1lotaniral Magazine, where we are informed 
that its nearest ally is P. corallina. one of 
the several s|»ecies from which the herbaceous 
Pieonies of garden origin have been bred. It 
differs, however, in having the veins and 
under surface of the leaves coloured purple, 
and in having glabrous fruits. As a garden 
plant P. Cambessedesi has decided claims, its 
flowers being about 4 inches across, well 
formed, and coloured deep rose pink, with 
yellow anthers and purple stigmas. For its 
cultivation the treatment that answers for 
other herbaceous Pieonies will be found 
suitable .—The Field. 

Cape Fig-wort (Phygdi us enpensis). This 
handsome late-flowering perennial does not 
appear to he so well known as it deserves. 
It is not only handsome when seen in large 
bush plants, but it is valuable for cutting, 
and highly ornamental in the garden. In 
different parts of the country the plant be 
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haves somewhat differently. While a true 
herbaceous subject in northern districts - 
dying to the ground or being cut down each 
winter, to spring again from the root-stock 
eacli year—it is, in more favoured localities, 
something akin to a sub-shrub, and remains 
evergreen to boot. But, even so, I am not 
sure but that the plant is more ornamental 
when hard cut back and made to produce 
annual stems or growths from near the base 
or even from below ground, for such growths 
possess a certain freshness of their own, quite 
apart from that greater vigour common to 
plants breaking from below ground. The 
plant is now in flower, and the rich crimson- 
scarlet blossoms, produced in a loose pyra¬ 
mid, are effective in the garden or when cut. 
The blossoms, an inch or more in length, and 
drooping, are produced in twos, threes, or 
more at the extremities of the nearly hori¬ 
zontally-disposed pedicels, which, like the 
upper portion of the flowering spike, are 
coloured a reddish crimson. For late autumn¬ 
flowering the plant is of much value, and 
deserves to be more freely grown. It is 
quite hardy, and will succeed in ordinary 
garden soils.—E. J. 

Late Asters.— I do not think sufficient 
attention is paid to late or successional crops 
of Asters, for they are valuable for cutting, 
and where there is a good deal of wreath- 
making, they are useful during September 
and October. In many gardens that I have 
visited growers seem ‘to rely almost solely 
on one or two sowings, made verv early in 
the spring, and. although these give abun¬ 
dance of flowers during June, July, and part 
of August, they get seedy, and of little use 
during the latter part of summer. For this 
reason I have sowed several boxes of seed 
during May and June, as well as a few rows 
thinly in the open ground, and from these I 
had a plentiful supply of bloom all through 
September. The latest are only just coming 
into bloom (October 5th). and will keep up 
the supply as long as they are of any use 
out-of-doors, for as soon as Chrysanthemums 
get plentiful Asters are not so much required. 
I think the past summer has been very favour¬ 
able to Asters, but one variety viz., Vick’s 
Branching White—has given an enormous 
lot of bloom. In the middle of summer I 
could cut any quantity with very long stalks, 
and these have been succeeded’ by a second 
crop of smaller blooms that have proved ex¬ 
tremely useful for many purposes when small 
white flowers are required. The various 
coloured varieties of Comet Asters were verv 
beautiful early in the season, but the featheiv 
petals that constitute a great part of their 
beauty suffer from heavy rains and storms 
late in the season, and some of the stouter- 
petalled ones are preferable.— James Groom. 
Gosport. 

Lililim Yoshidai. —Two years ago. snvs The 
Field, Herr Max Leiehtliii. of Baden Baden, 
described a new Lily which was then in 
flower for the first time with him. He had 
raised it from seeds obtained from the 
Philippine Islands rid Japan, the seedlings 
having grown very rapidly and produced 
flowers two years after they Were sown. The 
plants were evergreen, and. what was still 
more remarkable, they showed no signs of 
forming a scaly hull) such as characterises all 
other species of Lilium, ha\ing only a tufted 
root stock from which the steins grew direct. 
Three stems grew from a yearling plant, and 
bore thirteen flowers with long, slender tubes, 
otherwise resembling those of L. Browni. 
Two plants of this Lily were obtained for 
Kew, where one of them is now flowering in 
the Himalayan house. In general characters 
it resembles L. philippinense. which, in it* 
turn, is very near L. longiflorum, the com¬ 
mon white Lily of Japan and China. There 
are, however, marked differences: first, there 
is the absence of a true bulb in L. Yoshidai ; 
then the steins are 6 feet high, or three times 
the height of typical L. philippinense ; the 
leaves are 6 inches long, and very narrow, 
scarcely a sixth of an inch broad ; the flowers 
are white, about 8 inches long, with a narrow 
tube stained with dull crimson along the 
ribs, and spreading segments 4 inches across. 
They are very fragrant and lasting. One of 
the Kew plants has from the first "been in a 
border outside, but■ here it has not made much 


growth ; whereas the plant now in flower has 
grown in a bolder of peat in an uiiheated 
house, where the conditions are adapted to the 
requirements of Himalayan Rhododendrons. 

Clematis graveolens.— This is a beautiful 
autumn-flowering Clematis, especially valu¬ 
able from the distinct hue of the blossoms, 
which, instead of the white, lavender, or 
purple with which we are so familiar, are of a 
pleasing shade of yellow*, besides which the 
feathery clusters of seeds are in their silvery 
sheen very attractive. It- is a free-growing, 
but slender-habited species, quite at home 
when allowed to ramble at will over a trellis, 
neighbouring shrub, or in some such situa¬ 
tion, and is one that once well established will 
take good care of itself. This Clematis is a 
native of the extreme northern parts of the 
Himalayas and of Tartarv. 

Weedy turf —Owing to so much moisture during 
tin* past season weeds as well as Grass have grown 
apuee, and now in mild weather, as opportunity 
occurs. Plaintains. Daisies, and Dandelions should ho 
eradicated wherever they have established them¬ 
selves; indeed, if the turf should be badly infested 
with weeds it is much better to dig the whole of it 
up, picking out the roots and levelling the patch pre¬ 
paratory to sowing with seed in spring, unless it is 
intended to lay turf, which may he done at any time 
should the weather he mild.—F. NY. D. 


LEUCOJUM AUTUMNALE. 

This, also known as Acis autumnalis, has 
been in bloom for some time, and we wonder 
that so pretty a bulbous plant is so seldom 
seen. A clump, as shown in our illustration 
on p. 489, is delightful with its white, glossy, 
drooping flowers and chocolate stems. Were 
it more plentiful one could imagine the beauty 
of a sheet of some mossy Saxifrage spangled 
with the little flowers of the Autumn Snow¬ 
flake. It comes so freely from seed that it is 
surprising it is not more often seen. T. 


FERNS. 

GYMNOGRAMMA SCHIZOPHYLLA. 
This is one of the most beautiful Ferns in 
cultivation, and very pretty in a young state. 
In a warm house it is of the easiest culture, 
and thrives either in pots or baskets, its habit 
fitting it well for the latter. It should, if 
possible, be suspended where the fronds can¬ 
not be touched or bruised, as, when grown on 
a stage with other plants, they are apt to be. 
The fronds on well-grown specimens grow* 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in length, and the 
pinnae are deeply cut, the dark, wiry stems 
showing plainly through them. It is not good 
practice to syringe this Fern much overhead ; 
a light dew ing will do no harm on hot, drying 
days. If required for table decoration, it 
may easily be kept in small pots; in fact, it is 
much safer under than over-potted in any 
ease; but when a plant becomes very much 
pot-bound it is wise to give the roots a chance 
to get away from the old ball before re¬ 
potting. This may be done by turning it out 
of its pot and laying it for a time in a little 
loose Fern compost. The tiny rootlets soon 
beg|n to run out into this, when the plant 
may safely be potted, with a little of the new 
material clinging to the roots. If placed in a 
fresh pot without this precaution, the old ball 
often gets dried up, while the new soil around 
it is moist, the consequence being that the 
roots perish before they have a chance to get 
cut. Very pretty baskets may be made by 
placing a strong plant in the centre, and, as 
the young crowns appear on the tips of the 
fronds, pegging these down to the sides of 
the basket. In about three years they will be 
at their best, and another set should be 
planted to take their place when they become 
too thick, for the beauty of this Fern lies in 
its lightness and airy character, and this is to 
some extent lost in a thick mass of fronds. 

The best way to propagate G. schizophylla 
is by means of the young crowns referred to, 
these being laid on small pots of compost near 
the parent plant until rooted. They come 
away with more freedom than divided por¬ 
tions of an old plant, as these cannot be 
separated without losing many of the best 
roots. If only the latter are at command, 
place them in as small pots as possible in a 
moist house, so that they may he kept fro ;h 
without very much root moisture. Once let 
tho roots get hold of the soil they are all 
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right; but the latter soon becomes sour and 
unsuitable for them when the moisture is not 
taken up. There is a garden form called 
gloriosa which is stronger in growth, but the 
type is as often as not sold for it. R. 

THE HARDY FERNERY. 

Now that autumn has come, with its cool 
nights, the best time of the year has arrived 
for the formation of new ferneries outdoors 
or the re-arrangement of old ones. This, 
therefore, is an appropriate time to bring for¬ 
ward the 

Mode of planting.— The planting of Ferns 
is often done without any system, in a sort of 
haphazard style, and thus the effect is con¬ 
siderably minimised. While system, how¬ 
ever, is necessary for the production of the 
best results and effects, it must not be sup¬ 
posed that a symmetrical and artificial style 
is advocated. One thing which is, perhaps, 
more noticeable than any other in the natu¬ 
ral habitats of the Fern family is the manner 
in which they grow. As a rule, where Ferns 
are abundant, they are found growing in 
masses or clumps of each individual kind, and 
although stragglers are found outside of these 
clumps, they ar *, as it were, colonisers, which 


arrangement of the different genera and spe¬ 
cies or varieties, the peculiarities of each 
may be made prominent, the clumps of the 
heavier-foliaged kinds serving to show up 
those of the lighter and more graceful kinds. 
The colour also, or the shades of green, 
should be considered, and thus another fea¬ 
ture of interest utilised in the arrangement 
I to produce improved effect. 

Time for planting.— Autumn is the best 
time of the year for the planting of Ferns 
out-of doors, as, their season’s growth having 
been made, they will bear removal then better 
than when in a growing condition, and there is 
little risk of injury provided reasonable care 
is exercised. When replanted in September 
or October, the plants have an opportunity to 
make roots and become established by the 
spring. They may, indeed, be safely removed 
any time before growth commences, hut the 
longer the interval between their removal and 
their commencing to grow, the better it will 
be for them. All Feme should be removed 
and replanted with as many roots as possible; 
if the whole of the living fibrous roots they 
have made are left intact, there is far more 
i certainty of their making vigorous and satis¬ 
factory growth the following season than if 
a number of these feeders are broken off and 



The Autumn Snowfl.ke (Leucojum autumnale) (syn. Acis autumnalis). (See opposite page.) 


have by some means become isolated, but j 
which will proceed to gather around them a 
progeny by offshoots or spores, which will in 
course of time form equally effective masses 
as those existing in their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. For instance, on the mountain 
eide« are seen square yards covered with I 
nothing but the Parsley Fern (Allosorus cris- 
pus); in other places dense masses of the I 
Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-fcemina); else- 1 
where even larger masses of the Male Fern 
(Lastrea Filix-mas). In some places the 
mountain Buckler Fern (Lastrea montana) I 
abounds, forming long, irregular masses ; and 
the same remarks may be made in reference 
to most of the British species. When these 
things are considered, they serve to guide 
Fern cultivators in the style they should 
adopt iu the planting of Ferns in their gar¬ 
dens. whether on rockwork or otherwise. Far 
too frequently Ferns are dotted about and 
intermingled one with another, so that there 
is nothing definite in the effect, all indivi¬ 
duality of species being lost. To prevent 
this, and at the same time to come a-s near 
as possible to Nature’s ways, Ferns should be I 
planted in clumps, say, half a dozen or so of a 
kind together. By this means each kind will 
be kept distinct, and^**p effect produced at 
once pleading and i£\tur|bv B;' Q jMjeioue 


the plants deprived of their assistance. At 
this season also, division of the crowns and 
rhizomes may be most safely accomplished, 
and thus an increased number of plants be 
secured for extension of the fernery. 

Many people have a clearing up when the 
leaves have fallen from the trees and the Fern 
foliage becomes brown, but in the interest 
of the Ferns this should be postponed until 
spring. The fronds of the Ferns and the 
fallen leaves, when.left on and aboijt the 
plants, serve materially to protect the crowns 
and slender creeping rhizomes of such as the 
Oak Fern, the Beech Fern, and similar kinds 
from the frosts and cold winds. They also 
serve to retain moisture about the plants, 
wdiieh is very beneficial during even the dor¬ 
mant season. In spring, when the new fronds 
begin to start and grow th is on the point of 
becoming vigorous, it is advisable to remove 
I th3 old fronds, as they are not then of much 
further use to the plants, and they can be dis¬ 
pensed with and the fernery cleared up ready 
for the new r season. 

Soil. —An important matter in the making 
of a new or in the reconstruction of an old 
fernery is the proper compost for the Feins 
to grow in. When possible, some good fibrous 
turfy loam should be procured, and after the 
removal of any growing material, the fibrous 


portion should be chopped up so as to form 
a nice rough mass. To this ehould be added 
an equal proportion of good, partially-de¬ 
cayed leaf-mould, another equal quantity of 
good, fibrous peat, and about an equal propor¬ 
tion of sharp sand. These mixed together 
w ill form a compost in which almost any Fern 
will grow luxuriantly. Of course, some of 
the kinds require a little variation. For in¬ 
stance, the Polypodies will be better with a 
double quantity of leaf mould, the Osmundas 
a double quantity of peat, the Scolopen- 
driums will also be benefited by a free admix¬ 
ture of lime in the form of old mortar, broken 
oyster-shells, or tufa dust. Blechnums, how¬ 
ever, cannot do w ith lime, hence it is a good 
plan to mix up the general compost first, and 
then, taking this ns the foundation, provide 
the various kinds with anything special which 
they may require. 

SEEDLING FERNS. 

Seedling Ferns, especially those in the 
earlier stages of development, will need to 
be sharply looked after, ns the # daniper and 
more autumn like weather we are now ex¬ 
periencing will cause some of the more deli¬ 
cate kinds to decay if they are unduly 
crowded. In order to avoid this ns far as 
possible, the store pots that are getting too 
thick should be gone over, and the young 
plants pricked off at a greater distance from 
each other than before. As young Ferns, 
generally speaking, make more rapid pro¬ 
gress when kept rather close, the propagating 
case and such appliances are often utilised 
for their reception when available; but the 
humid atmosphere is also favourable to the 
development of various Mosses and Confervie, 
which are apt to choke up the young plants, 
especially those of delicate constitution and 
rather slow growth. To prevent this, the soil 
should be baked before using, as by so doing 
all insects as well as vegetable organisms 
will be destroyed. It will be a great advan¬ 
tage to prick off the young plants before they 
are much crowded, as, if this is not done till 
they form one dense mass, those in the 
centre become drawn up and greatly 
weakened, so that decay is often liable to set. 
in amongst them. In pricking off Ferns, the 
soil must be slightly pressed down, as the 
roots run more readily, and the plants make 
greater progress than if the compost is very 
solid. This remark applies not only to Ferns 
during their very earliest stages, but also to 
good-sized plants ; and where it is desired to 
push a batch on as quickly as possible, the 
potting should be done lightly. The present 
is not at all a good time of the year for 
sowing Fern spores, the early months of the 
year being the best; but at the same time, 
where it is intended to sow' a quantity, any 
spores that are available may be taken now, 
as it is not always possible to find fertile 
fronds of all kinds just when wanted, and 
they keep perfectly well with ordinary care. 
All that is necessary is to take the frond or 
part of a frond and lay it in clean white 
paper, folded carefully (the minute character 
of the spores needing this) till required for 
sowing. A dry place, such as is favourable 
to the keeping of seeds, is very suitable for 
| storing the Fern spores till required. 


Moss in lawn (//. B .).—Get some sulphate of iron 
and mix it in the proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate to 
2 gallons of water. The solution should be made in a 
wooden cask, and, if possible, with soft or rain-water, 
and also just before it is used, as it loses strength 
by keeping. The sulphate can be applied at any 
l season, and is known to be acting when the Moss 
turns black, after which it withers away. If the ap¬ 
plication has been too weak the Moss only turns red. 
and a second application is necessary. Moss generally 
i indicates poorness of the soil, and it is well, after the 
Moss has been destroyed, to apply some rich top¬ 
dressing, such as wood-ashes, loamy soil, and well- 
rotted manure well mixed together. We have seen 
1 good results follow a heavy top-dressing of old 
I Mushroom-bed manure. This was nllowed to lie dur¬ 
ing the winter on the Grass for the frost to break it 
down. In the spring it was raked over with wooden 
rakes and incorporated with the turf, a beautiful 
green sward being the result the following summer. 
We fear you will not get any Ivy to cling to a wall 
faced with cement and painted. You will have to fix 
I a trellis._ 

Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. Od.) and Index (3d., 

! post free, Sjd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready. 

and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub. 
| lisher, post free, 2*Jft>Titbfl 
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OROHID8. 

SOPHRONITIS GRANDIFLORA. 
This dwarf-growing epiphytal Orchid was in¬ 
troduced into this country • about sixty-six 
years ago from the Organ Mountains, and 
where from time to time large numbers have 
been collected and sent home. The plant has 
always been highly appreciated by amateurs, 
the brilliant scarlet flowers being extremely 
showy and attractive; and at the present 
time, in nearly every garden where indoor 
plants are cultivated, it is represented by one 
or more specimens. In fact, when half a 
dozen good-sized plants are in bloom during 
the winter months, there are few other plants 
of such small growth that can produce such a 
charming effect, especially when arranged 
with flowering plants of the well-known Odon- 
toglossum erispum. The plants are most 
effective when grown in shallow Orchid pans, 
with copper-wire handles attached, so that 
they may easily be suspended close to the roof 
glass, this being very necessary at the present 
season, as the young growths are now sending 
up flowers, requiring all the light possible. 
The plant is generally found to succeed very 
well in the Odontoglcssum house during the 
summer; but in collections where the night 
temperature of the house is allowed to fall 
below 45 degs. and 50 dogs, at this season, it 
is advisable to remove Sophronitis to the 
slightly warmer temperature of the inter¬ 
mediate house, observing that the maximum 
of light is obtained. The little extra warmth 
is more conducive to the better expansion of 
the flowers than if the plants were allowed to 
remain in the cool house. Arrange the plants 
in such a way that they may obtain plenty of 
fresh air without being in a line of draughts. 
During this, their growing season, the plants 
need to be well supplied with water. When 
the flowers are open, the plants may be re¬ 
turned to the cool house, and, if no water is 
allowed to touch the blooms, they will retain 
their freshness for a very long period. When 
the flowering season is over, the plants must 
still be watered freely, until the growths are 
completed, when the quantity should be gra¬ 
dually lessened; but at no time should water 
be entirely withheld, and the compost must 
be kept fairly moist, even when growth is 
dormant. Repotting may be done when 
growth commences, or soon after the flowers 
fade. Sophronitis grandiflora will grow very 
well with only an inch or two of coinpost to 
root in, which may consist of equal parts of 
chopped peat and Sphagnum Moss, while 
some growers produce equally good results by 
using the same proportion of Polvpodium fibre 
and Osmunda fibre, but no Sphagnum Moss. 
Whichever materials are preferred, a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of small broken crocks should 
be employed, to keep the soil open, so that 
water may pass freely through it. 

It is interesting to note that this insignifi¬ 
cant-looking species, as it always appears 
when not in bloom, has, by the gardener’s 
skill, brought into existence many distinct 
and remarkable hybrid Orchids of excep¬ 
tional beauty, all of which well deserve a 
place in every collection; and it may be 
added that at the present time they are 
eagerly sought after by amateurs. Satisfac¬ 
tory results have been obtained by cross fer¬ 
tilisation with distinct specie's, as Cattleyas. 
Lcelias, and Rpidendrum, a few of which 
may be enumerated, as Kophro-Cattleya 
Chamberlainiana, Sophrn-Cattleya eximia, 
Sophro Cattleya Doris, Sophro Lnelia Heaton- 
ensis, Sophro-Liclia beta Orpetiana, Sophro 
Lfelia Veitehi, also the free growing and use¬ 
ful Epiphronitis Veitehi. 


Alatroemeriaa from seed (Enquirer). — Seeds 
should he sown ns soon as rip# in pots, pans, or 
hove?, in sandy loam I'ovcrinu a quarter of an inch 
deep. You must protect the pots from frost durintj 
tin winter. Seeds sown in the autumn and not too 
thickly will have formed several tubers a year hence, 
if well looked after, when they should he planted out. 
The strongest tubers should flower the second year. 
Borne tfmwers sow from three to five seeds in eaeh 
pot, and let the seed I in as remain in the pots the first 
year, their reason heiny that the young plants are 
very difficult to handle, and if transplanted when too 
voting many of them wiU* y ?htr 
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GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

MEALY BUG (DACTYLOPIUS ADONI- 
DUM). 

This is one of the very worst insect pests 
that a gardener can be troubled with under 
glass, and a bad attack occasions much 
anxiety, and leads to the expenditure of much 
time and labour in effecting its eradication. 
Some entertain the opinion that mealy-bug 
can never be got rid of. but with persever¬ 
ance and the application of such remedies as 
are suited to the particular needs of the case, 
whether it be plants or fruit-trees, it can be 
subdued, and, by the exercise of vigilance 
afterwards, eventually extirpated. As is well 
known, this insect has long been a denizen of 
our plant-houses, and the warmer the tem¬ 
perature the more quickly doe* it increase. 
It also infests fruit trees under glass, but is 
more generally to be seen on the Grape- 
Vine than any other kind of fruit. Its pre¬ 
sence in tlii-s latter instance is generally due, 
in the first place, to some plant already 
infested with it having been introduced into 
the vinery, where, if it once gains a footing, 
it is not long in spreading from the stem to 
laterals and bunches in such congenial sur¬ 
roundings. The cracks in the bark on the 
rods and the crevices around the spurs of old 
Vines offer such a secure hiding place and 
breeding ground for the pest that ordinary 
means or such as may be employed in ridding 
a plant of it are of no avail whatever. 

Its presence, as too many ore only aware, 
is indicated by the white, downy substance 
surrounding the insects and their nests, and, 
this being waterproof, the application of suit¬ 
able remedies is rendered the more difficult. 
Objectionable as a plant infested with mealy¬ 
bug appears, what can be said of a Vine, 
particularly when the attack is so severe as to 
include the bunches of fruit also? Nothing, 
I think, can present a more loathsome ap¬ 
pearance. and. although washing and syring¬ 
ing may be resorted to to rid the bunches of 
the bug, the fruit docs not look very appetis¬ 
ing afterwards, both from loss of bloom and 
the inability to remove the viscous fluid de¬ 
posited by the insect on the berries. In 
ordinary cases, a diligent and frequent spong¬ 
ing of the plants will keep the pest under, 
and once this is done it will give but little 
trouble in future, if the precaution to fumi¬ 
gate the house weekly with A1 compound is 
tuken, this having a very deadly effect on 
mealy-bug. In more severe attacks, the 
cleansing has to be extended to the structure 
itself, and followed by the painting of all 
interior woodwork. All creepers should be 
liberated from trellises and undergo a good 
cleaning before painting is attempted- as 
these ofttimes harbour great numbers of the 
insects. The walls, too. should have special 
attention, particularly if they are not in a 
good state of repair, filling all holes with 
cement, afterwards giving two coats of lime- 
wash, to which half a pint of petroleum lias 
been added while the lime was slaking. 
Thoroughly clean under the stages and hot- 
water pipes in fact, examine every corner 
which can possibly form a biding place for 
the insects. Use the best white lead for 
painting with, working the same well into all 
cracks and crevices of the woodwork, so as 
to effectually seal up any insects there may 
be therein. For some time after, a vigilant 
outlook must be kept, as some stray bugs will 
be sure to put in an appearance. These can 
be quickie despatched bv touching them with 
a camel hair pencil dipped in methylated 
spirit. 

For plant sponging X L All insecticide or 
any other approved make may be used, and 
for creepers or any subject which is fairly 
hard wooded, petroleum emulsion. Much of 
the foregoing is also applicable to the clear¬ 
ing of a vinery of ail attack, as spraying with 
the last named insecticide now and again will 
keep the enemy in check until the Vines shed 
their leaves, when more drnstic measures 
can be tnkeji. In the first place, prune the 
Vines and burn the primings at once. Then 
clear out everything that is movable, and well 
clean with soapy water and petroleum. After 
this, cover the floor of the house with mats 
or tarpaulins, and proceed to divest the 
Vines of every particle of loose bark, pay¬ 


ing particular attention to the spurs, as the 
crevices usually existing round about these 
form hiding places for the bug. When com¬ 
pleted, carefully gather up and burn the rub¬ 
bish, after which well wash the rods with ail 
insecticide at. the prescribed strength, when 
they will be ready for dressing with a mixture 
of coal tar and clay (the best of all winter 
dressings for Vines infested with mealy-bug), 
or with a solution of Gishurst’s compound — 
1 lb. to one gallon of water, and thickened 
by the addition of a double handful of clny. 
X L All can also be used, with or without the 
clay, for the same purpose, but both of the 
last named remedies are not so effective os 
the first, and should, therefore, be used when 
the attack is not a severe one. A sharp look¬ 
out iu any case must be kept when the Vines 
commence making new growth next season, 
and despatch all insects that put in an ap¬ 
pearance with the camel hair pencil, as de¬ 
scribed above. 

The coal-tar and clay mixture recom¬ 
mended above is made as follows:—Procure* 
and dry some good clay, 'which pound and 
pass through a fine* sieve. Then into an old 
bucket or similar article put nine equal parts 
of the sifted clay and one of coal-tar. Mix 
both intimately together by kneading and 
well stirring the mass for some ton minutes, 
afterwards adding boiling water in sufficient 
quantity to reduce the whole to the consis¬ 
tency of paint. Apply with an old paint 
brush, working the mixture into every crack 
and crevice on the rods particularly round 
the spurs--but avoid smearing the buds with 
it. Keep the mixture frequently stirred dur¬ 
ing the time it is being used. A. W. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

The Vine-weevil. — I arn sending von a few speci¬ 
mens of maggots which are spoiling the whole of my 
Cyclamens. They have eaten the roots off quite near 
the tuber, and some are embedded in the tuber; 
about a dozen iu a pot. Will you please tell me 
what you think is the rails? of them getting there? 
A little peat was used in the potting, and since the 
pots have been full of roots I have watered them 
with soot and fowl-manure soaked in water. 1 have 
given it in weak do.-es only. —A. <J. 

[Tlic grubs you semi arc those of the black 
Vine-weevil (Otiorrliynchus sulcatius), a very 
annoying pest. It feeds on the leaves and 
young shoots of various plants. Vines and 
Maiden hair Ferns being special favourites, 
and the grubs are equally injurious to the 
roots of Ferns. Primulas, Cyclamens. Straw¬ 
berries. and many other plants. No insecti¬ 
cides can be used with any effect- against the 
weevils, and all you can do is to search for 
the Ih* piles. You might lay -u;all bundles of 
Moss or bay about, so that the beetles may 
creep into them for shelter during the day. 
These traps should be examined every morn¬ 
ing. The weevils only feed at night. They 
may be caught if you can find on what plants 
they are feeding by laying a white sheet under 
the plant in the course of the dnv, and then 
when it has been dark for some time throwing 
a bright light suddenly on the plant. This 
frightens the weevils, anil they fall as if dead, 
when they may lx* easily collected. If they do 
not fall shake the plant well. The beetles lay 
their eggs at the roots of the plants, the grubs 
hatched" from these eggs feed on the roots, 
and eventually become chrysalides, from which 
the weevils emerge in due course. The only 
way of destroying the grubs is to pick them 
out from among the roots.] 

Pears spotted ( H. . 1 . and Owen*. Wynne). 
—Your Pears are affected with the black 
spot fungus, for which spray the tree in No¬ 
vember and early in February with caustic 
alkali solution, and with Bordeaux-mixture 
just before the tree blossoms, soon after the 
fruit is sot, and once or twice afterwards, as 
may la* deemed advisable. If possible or 
practicable to do so, lift the roots now. and 
search for tap-roots under the ball or base of 
the tree, which sever with a long handled 
chisel. The trench you will have to open to 
carry out the above recommendations should 
then be filled in with turfy loam, wood-ashes, 
or charred refuse, adding some bone-meal 
and a little lime rubbish in a fine state if the 
loam is of an adhesive nature, and mulch the 
surface when completed. Beurre Die! re¬ 
quires good cultivation and a warm soil to 
bring it to perfection. 
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FRUIT. 

PEACH PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Most cultivators are, we take it, acquainted , 
with this very large, handsome, and highly- 
esteemed Peach, of which we now present 
our readers with an illustration. Wherever^ 
Peaches are in demand towards the middle' 
and end of August—or, for the matter of that, 
the early part of September—there is no finer | 
variety in cultivation for furnishing a supply 
at those particular periods than the one 
under notice, and not a few growers cultivate 
it specially under glass with that end in view. I 
It is also' equally valuable for growing out 
doors, where soil* and climatic conditions are 
favourable, its season then being from the i 
middle to the end of September, according to 
locality. In a cool and sunless summer, such 
as the past one has been, it is then quite 
ten or fourteen days later in ripening. The 
variety has a hardy, vigorous constitution, 
and is a persistent cropjior, the present season 
being no exception to the rule with regard 
to outdoor trees. Such is its fertility when 
grown under glass that thinning requires to 
be done with no niggardly hand, so soon as 
the fruits are properly set. But, with re¬ 
spect to the final thinning, usually performed 
on the completion of 
the stoning period, 
some growers find it 
good policy to leave 
more fruits than at 
first sight appear to 
be necessary, be¬ 
cause some of them 
are cast just when 
starting to swell off. 

This, however, never 
assumes any serious 
proportions, and, 
with this single in¬ 
stance, there is no¬ 
thing further of an 
adverse nature to be 
advanced against this 
fine Peach. In cap¬ 
able hands the trees 
can be induced to 
yield and perfect 
magnificent exam¬ 
ples season after 
season, which, when 
sent to table or ex¬ 
posed for sale, as 
the case may be, 
compel admiration. 

A glance at the il¬ 
lustration will con¬ 
vey at once to those 
unacquainted with 
Princess of Wales 
Peach a pretty cor¬ 
rect idea ns to its 

handsome shape and size, but we may men¬ 
tion that in some examples the height exceeds 
the width, the suture is deeper, and the 
nipple at the apex is more prominent than is 
here depicted. It has a cream-coloured skin, 
with a beautifully rosy flush on the sunny 
side—the colour being deeper on specimens 
grown outdoors—the flesh is white, melting, 
and richly flavoured when thoroughly 
matured. The flesh is reddish round about 
the stone, and parts freely from it, thus con¬ 
stituting it as belonging to what are termed 
free stone Peaches, in contradistinction to 
those whose flesh adheres or clings to the 
seed vessel, and known as cling stones. The 
flowers are pale in colour and very large, 
rendering the trees very handsome objects 
while in bloom. The foliage is also large, 
and furnished w ith round glands. As with so 
many varieties of choice hardy fruits, 
growers are indebted to the late Mr. Rivers 
for this Peach, it being one of the many 
seedlings raised and distributed by him. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum-tree carrying a second crop. -A friend 
of mine has a Plum-tree, which. 1 think, is a profit¬ 
able and paying tree. He has had 200 lb. at the first 
picking, and there is a second but smaller crop soon 
ripe. The tree was in bloom the second time while 
the first crop was ripening.—PLUM. 

fit sometimes liMTp&us, as in Vfcur case, 
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that Plum-trees bear two crops of fruit. It 
would have been much better had you sacri¬ 
ficed the second crop, as bv allowing it to 
hang and ripen you are weakening the tree 
so much that, probably, it will not bear for 
two or three years, and, in the end, may fail. 
In the end disaster is sure to follow over¬ 
cropping.] 

Winter Quarrenden.- For the first time 
since its introduction. I saw r a few days since, 
in a neighbouring garden, a really good crop 
of this excellent Apple, the individual fruits 
being very fine, clean grown, and beautifully 
coloured. In appearance it is the exact 
counterpart of the old Devonshire Quarren- 
den, but it is larger, and, as the prefix im¬ 
plies, it is a mid-winter variety. Should it 
bear as freely elsewhere as in the instance 
referred to above, it cannot fail to commend 
itself to both private and market growers 
alike for its striking appearance, good keep¬ 
ing properties, and its excellent quality, 
which, I was given to understand, is equal to 
that of the early variety bearing the same 
name.—A. W. 

Dessert Apples to plant.— Any amateur 
purposing to plant a nice selection of dessert 
Apples, may, in looking over a nursery list 
which includes scores of varieties, and per¬ 
haps even hundreds, find it difficult to detor- 



Peach Princess of Wales. 


mine which may be best for his purpose. In 
the first place, he wants nice, edible quality 
and good flavour. Too many Apples classed 
| as dessert are either hard in flesh, wanting 
in flavour, and uncertain croppers, or, like 
j so many of the early ones, bri.sk to eat one 
day, and past the next. In planting but a 
dozen varieties, chief consideration should 
I be given to those which are mid-season or 
I late, and arc therefore good keepers, the first 
I earlies being few. Beauty of Bath or Irish 
l Peach may well be the first early, being fol- 
I lowed by an early of sterling merit, not well 
known. Miller's Seedling. Then come 
James Grieve, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ailing 
ton Pippin, Charles Ross. Adam’s Pearmain. 
Scarlet Nonpareil, Barnaek Beauty, Lord 
Hindlip, and Stunner Pippin. Such a selec¬ 
tion will be hard to beat, and should in good 
ground given entire satisfaction.—D. 

The fruit crops.— From reports it seems 
that the fruit crop is very variable—in fact, 
by no means a good one in many parts of the 
country- and 1 think that we in South Hants 
are amongst the favoured ones this year, for 
Apples and Pears and all other kinds of fruit 
are above the average. The early kinds of 
Codlin Apples, such as Keswick, Lord Suf- 
field. and other light, soft Apples, were un¬ 
usually abundant and fine, und the dissert 
sorts, such as Lady Sudeley, Juneating, Red 
Quarrenden, and Worcester Pearmain, were 


specially good and well coloured, in spite of 
the sunless season. There are crops of 
Warner’s King, Emjjeror Alexander, Cellini 
Pippin, Lane’s Prince Albert, Blenheim 
Orange, Wellington, and others, and I notice 
that already the flower-buds for next season’s 
crop are looking very promising. Pears are 
also a very good crop ; 1 have had an excel¬ 
lent crop of Williams’ Bon Chretien ; Beurre 
d’Amanlis has been remarkably good, and I 
have abundance of Beurre Superfin, Beurre 
Bose, and Beurre Diel, while the trees of 
Catillac, one of the finest of all stewing 
Pears, are weighed down with the crop. To¬ 
matoes that had been looked on as quite 
hopeless, and, in some cases, had been rooted 
up, to make room for other crops, have lately 
developed a nice lot of well-coloured fruit.— 
James Groom, (Josport. 

Dwarf Pomegranate.- On one of the low 
outside walls of the T range at Kew, this 
Pomegranate is in full flower, and I know no 
more desirable dwarf shrub for such a pur¬ 
pose. It forms a dense, twiggy hush, from 
3 feet to 4 feet in height, and the flowers, 
which arc very freely borne, arc in the bud 
state, of a bright sealing-wax-like red, but 
after expansion they change to a rich, glow¬ 
ing orange tint. As a succession of flowers is 
maintained, it is an object of great beauty 
for a month or thereabouts, added to which 
the leaves change to a bright golden-yellow r 
before they drop, but, as a rule, they do not 
remain long in this stage. According to 
Loudon, this dwarf Pomegranat' was intro¬ 
duced in 1723, but it is very rarely met with 
— certainly not so frequently as it deserves. 
A hot. sunny wall is very necessary to the 
production of a good crop of blossoms, and, 
under such conditions, I had for many years 
a fine plant under niv observation in a one¬ 
time prominent London nursery, now T com¬ 
pletely built over. During the flowering sea¬ 
son it was an object of great beauty and a 
source of pleasure to many. The different 
forms of the ordinary Pomegranate with 
double blossoms are very handsome when in 
bloom, but, to see them at their best, they 
need a wall from 8 feet to 12 feet high, and 
facing due south.—X. 

Mistakes in orchard planting. —“N.” 
(page 441) does good service in calling atten¬ 
tion to several very popular errors in pre¬ 
paring the soil for planting orchard trees. 
I have not got by any means an ideal fruit 
soil, hut. by adopting all sorts of devices for 
encouraging a mat of surface roots, I have a 
large collection of young fruit-trees, that arc 
the most fruitful I have ever seen. 1 am now 
gathering the last of the finest crop of 
fruit I have ever grown. Although the trees 
have been so heavily laden, thanks to a glo¬ 
rious September to ripen fruit and wood, 
and now deluges of rain, the flower-buds for 
next season’s crop arc very abundant. My 
own experience is decidedly in favour of 
orchards w ith the surface soil cultivated, and 
kept clean by frequent surface stirring, 
rather than laid down with Grass. In a 
general way, the produce of the old-fashioned 
Grass orchard is not equal to that from the 
cultivated plots of the market grower, and I 
feel sure that those who go in for high-class 
fruit must make up their minds to only cul¬ 
tivate one crop on any given area of land, 
for the roots of Grass or vegetables will rob 
tho trees to such an extent that all your 
labour will be lost, and the trees will soon 
get into an unhealthy state.— James Groom, 
Gosport. 

Late Melons.— This last fortnight of sun¬ 
shine has been worth a good deal of money, 
not only in the harvest field and the fruit 
garden, but also in the Melon ground, to 
give the finishing touches to late Melons in 
frames. Where there is the command of fire- 
heat there may be ripe. English grown 
Melons at Christmas, but in frames warm 
coverings will be useful at night. Not much 
water will be required now. Close early. 

Old Peach trees.—I lately saw some Peach-trees 
which had been planted in 18*4. These were quite 
healthy, and bearing very freely. These trees were 
top-dressed every year, and in their early days had 
been lifted on several occasions. The borders were very 
firm, and I have seldom seen trees doing so well. 
Recently. Mr. Lyon, at Cricket St. Thomas, showed 
me a Royal George Peach that had been planted 
for forty years, and which Is still doing well. The 
vitality of Peach and other fruit-trees depends, in a 
great measure, on their treatment and surround- 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Unheated conservatory.— If the house is 
roomy and light, it is quite possible to have 
it bright with Chrysanthemums, bulbs, Vio¬ 
lets, and such hardy fine-folinged plants as 
gold and silver Euonyimises, variegated tree 
and climbing Ivies, golden Hollies in tubs 
or good-sized pots, late-blooming Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Roses in pots, or planted in the 
borders. It is better to have a few good 
specimens of any of the above or other things 
not in this list than crowd too many poorly- 
grown plants into the house. Green leaved 
Dracanas, when some size has been obtained, 
and the hardy fan-leaved Palm, Chameerops 
exeelsa, and others, will be at home. The 
New Zealand Flax only requires a little pro¬ 
tection during severe winters. In the south 
it will live unprotected. The strong feature 
in the spring will be hardy bulbs, and Narcissi, 
Darwin and other Tulips should be potted. 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Scillas, Hyacinths, 
Anemones, etc., may be planted now and 
plunged in fibre outside till some growth has 
l**on made, and then taken indoors. Sweet 
Peas started now in pots will flower early, 
and a special feature may be made of the 
different varieties of the Christinas Rose 
(Hellebores). Climbing Roses may be trained 
under the roof and up the supports. The 
W inter flowering Jasmine (J. nudiflorum) 
will be charming in good sized plants in tubs 
or pots, as also nice bushv plants of Laurus- 
tinus, berry-bearing plants of Aucubas, and 
Pernettyas. Several of the hardy Bamboos 
may be planted in the borders. It is quite 
possible to make a very pretty arrangement 
with things which only require* the shelter of 
a glass roof in winter. Early flowering Rho 
dodi*ndrons and a few hardy Heaths may be 
added, if there is room. If these or any of 
them are planted out, excavate the borders 
IP, feet, place 9 inches of drainage, and then 
fill in with good soil. Ventilate as freely as 
possible, except when actually freezing, and 
those things not in flower will give us b: ight, 
healthy foliage. 

Forcing-houae. —There h no necessity to 
rush things just at present. A night tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to CO (legs, will bring 
things on quietly. The usual winter-flower¬ 
ing plants, such as Lilioniax, Begonias, Poin¬ 
sett ias, Justicias, Bouvardias, Coleus thyr- 
Miideus, Indian and other Azaleas, will do in 
this temj>erature. The early-potted forcing 
bulbs will come on quietly now in a night 
temperature of 55 degs., and be stronger and 
letter than if more heat were applied. 
Roman Hyacinths, Freesias, Double Nar¬ 
cissus Van Sion, and one or two cf the 
early single forcing kinds, will come on 
quietly now if they were potted in August 
and have made plenty of roots. If the house 
is in two divisions or sections, one part may 
be kept a little warmer for Gardenias, Ixoras, 
and plants which require a little more heat. 

Late Vinery —Now that tree leaves can be 
obtained in most places, a good depth should 
be placed on the outside borders, as much for 
the purpose of conserving the summer’s 
warmth still in the ground as for adding to 
the warmth by mild fermentation. Before 
the leaves are placed on the border anything 
in the nature of a stimulant which may be 
required may lx* given, and lightly stirred in 
with a fork. This dressing will be a great 
help, as the roots, encouraged by the mild 
warmth of the leafage, will work up to it. A 
thatch of long straw over the leaves will hold 
them together, and throw off heavy rains. 
The sooner this is done now the better. 

Ripening the wood In late Peach-houses. 

—It is not generally considered necessary to 
use fire-heat to ripen the wood of Peaches 
under glass ; but 1 have known muses where 
a little fire heat was an advantage when the 
wood was inclined to grossness. This was in 
the case of rather young trees. It. is im¬ 
portant to get the wood well ripened, and a 
little warmth in the pipes for a week or two 
is very helpful if the leaves do not part from 
the wood kindiv. Lifting the extremities of 
the roots, which at the same time shortens 
them, and supplies a much needed check, is 
of groat advantage, and docs not enuse much 
labour, The roots of voting Peach-trees in a 
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good border are more likely to get out of 
touch than those of Vines, and a little check 
from time to time at the roots by working 
under the extremities will keep them up to 
their work. In making Peach borders old 
plaster or mortar may be mixed freely with 
the soil, or, say, to every cart-load of loam 
add three or four bushels of old plaster, if the 
loam is heavy. 

Imported Azaleas. —These are rather later 
in coming over this season. On two occa¬ 
sions we have suffered loss from sea-water in 
rough weather, and planls deluged with sea¬ 
water never recover. Though they may he 
fresh when they come to hand, they soon 
turn brown and lose all their leaves. Some 
of the growers plant in loose beds of peat and 
leaf-mould. They get more growth in that 
way, but it does not ripen, and such plants 
push the growth before the flowers open, and 
are never so satisfactory as when they have 
been grown in beds made reasonably firm. 
When potted, a north house is the best place 
for them till they have begun to make new 
roots, and it is generally necessary to reduce 
the roots a little. 

Violets in frames.— These will now he 
flowering freely, and should have all the 
ventilation possible. In wet weather tilt the 
lights up hack and front. The lights need 
not be closed for a degree or two of frost. 
Half an inch of sifted ashes, spread among 
the plants, will keep down damp and attract 
a little warmth from the sun. Very little 
water will be required. 

Plants in the house.- The best plants for 
corridors and other places where the light is 
subdued are Palms and green-leaved Dracie- 
nas. Large specimens in tubs arc very lasting, 
and, if changed occasionally, they suffer no 
injury. Many large houses, both in town 
and country, are now lighted by electricity, 
and this is a great advantage to the plant 
grower. 

Outdoor garden. —This is a busy time for 
planters. The leaves are now falling from 
deciduous trees and shrubs, and all things 
may be moved with safety now if the work is 
done with care. One need scarcely dwell 
upon the necessity for carefully trimming 
damaged roots, nor yet laying them projierly 
in the soil. Where new and ex|**nsive 
things are planted, a little bettor soil well 
broken up. should be placed over and among 
the roots, and not only should this attention 
be given, but their progress should be 
watched in the future. I have, with advan¬ 
tage, in dealing with new things, extended 
the root-run some years after they were 
planted. It will sometimes happen that a 
choice tree or shrub after !x:ing planted a 
few \vars will become stunted in its growth 
and wear a starved appearance. This should 
1 >j taken as a sign that help is required, and 
a trench opened up to the roots and the good 
soil extended. This will give them a new 
lease of life, and, probably, they will not 
again look hack, hut will go on and thrive. 
This refers to all things which possess more 
than average value. Bulbs, Pansies, and all 
kinds of spring flowers should be planted 
now speedily, so that the plants may become 
established before winter. Lift Gladioli, Be¬ 
gonias, Cannas, and Dahlias. 

Fruit garden. —More attention is now 
given to the manuring of fruit-trees than was 
formerly the case. When trees have reached 
the hearing age the trees may lie kept in con¬ 
dition with occasional top-dressings of good 
manure, supplemented with a little chemical 
plant fond, when the load is heavy. Tf 
pruned in a rational manner the trees would 
retain their vigour and do good work for 
many years. Young trees, if planted under 
fairly favourable conditions, do not require 
much extra feeding till they begin to bear 
freely. Apples on the Paradise slock require 
more feeding than trees on the Crab, lie 
cause they w ant a firmer grip of the soil, and 
the roots will go down, but even in their case 
a rich mulch will keep some of the roots 
nearer the surface. Spare liquid manure 
may be given to trees which have borne 
heavy crops. Peach-trees which nre not 
thriving may be lifted and the roots placed 
under better conditions. Rather large trees 
may be dealt with in this wny without losing 


| a crop, if they are well cared for afterwards. 
Peaches will begin to make new roots im¬ 
mediately, and by the spring they will be in 
a condition to supply the matter for healthy 
growth. We have had no frost yet to bring 
off the leaves, but the season is advancing. 

Vegetable garden.— Mushrooms are a very 
important crop, and new beds should be 
made in succession till all the receptacles are 
filled, leaving, of course, room for Rhubarb 
and Seakale. In many gardens the Mush¬ 
room-house is on too small a scale to meet all 
requirements, as so much can be done in a 
dark place with a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. All Mushroom-beds in bearing must 
be moistened with chilled water containing a 
little stimulant, and salt for this purpose, in 
small quantities, is a stimulant. In gardens 
where slugs, beetles, and other destructive 
insects which live in and on the earth are 
numerous, a dressing of vaporite during the 
cultivating operations will be useful. Several 
chemists who have taken up this matter are 
giving attention to the subject, and, no 
doubt, seedsmen will stock these things, so 
that small tins for experimental purposes can 
easily he obtained. It is supplied in the form 
of a powder at a cheap rate, and it is one of 
the things that will pay the cultivator to in¬ 
vest in to a limited extent, at any rate, and 
a very small outlay will suffice for a large 
garden. Late Broccoli may be laid down with 
heads to the north. Early Broccoli should 
be placed where protection can be given when 
frost comes, as it may do suddenly. Endive 
may be blanched now iu the Mushroom-house. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMZKO WEEKS WORK. 

Ext rails from a Garden Diary. 

November 11th.— We have still some fruit- 
tree planting and root-lifting to do, and this 
work is being forwarded as fast as possible, 
as we want to get this done before we com¬ 
mence pruning. Several Apple-trees of in¬ 
ferior kinds have been marked for regrafting 
in spring with better kinds, such as Newton 
Wonder, Stirling Castle, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Allington Pippin, etc. 

November 13th. —Potted up Lilacs, Deutzins, 
Rhododendrons, and other shrubs, to force 
later on. They have been grown in pots, 
and only plunged out to complete the ripen¬ 
ing. We force a good many Lilacs and 
other things for cutting from. Of course, no 
plants are fit for forcing without proper pre¬ 
paration, which, in many things, includes 
establishing in pots. The deciduous Magno¬ 
lias will besvr a little forcing, and good speci¬ 
mens in tubs are useful. 

November l.ith.— All kinds of trees and 
shrubs, including Roses, are being moved 
now. All roots are trimmed a little and 
carefully spread out. We always have aheap 
of compost to spread among the roots, to give 
them a start. This is a great help to many 
delicate things. Garden rubbish, charred 
and mixed with old potting soil, is really 
good stuff for helping newly planted things. 

November ll^th. —We have commenced prun¬ 
ing Gooseberries and other bush fruits. A 
few' strong shoots have been selected for cut¬ 
tings. A few planted annually keep up the 
stock without buying. There is always 
danger in buying Gooseberries when fungus 
is prevalent, and there is no necessity to run 
risks in such little matters. We have lifted 
the roots of several Peach-trees on the wall. 
We do this occasionally, with good results. 

November loth .—Potted and boxed more 
bulbs. Several large pots have been filled 
with Sir Watkin end other large flowered 
Narcissi, to make a show in the conservatory 
when bulbs come into flower. After Christ¬ 
mas is the time when many things are wanted. 
There are several large plants of Luculia 
gratissima now coming into flower. It is 
very easily managed, planted out, though not 
so manageable in pots. 

November Pith.— Filled a turf-pit with late 
Cauliflowers. A bed of Lettuces (Brown Cos) 
has been protected with drv leaves. The 
plants were tied up when dry. and in previous 
seasons we have had them keep well shel¬ 
tered in this way. We have plants in frames 
to fall back upon, as salad is an important 
matter at this season in the country house, 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
October 29th. 

The fortnightly meetings continue to be a 
centre of interest for all lovers of fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables, while the exhibits 
and the mode of arranging them call for the 
highest praise. To-day the confused, heavily- 
packed, meaningless banks of flowers which 
have done duty in the past are rarely seen, 
and in place thereof we see artistic arrange¬ 
ments of the plants and flowers. To illus¬ 
trate our meaning we need but refer to a 
couple of groups where excellence of culture 
and artistic arrangement were conspicuous. 
The groups to which we refer came respec¬ 
tively from Major Holford, Westonbirt, and 
Mr. Normau Davis, Framfield, Sussex—the 
former composed of the choicest Orchids, 
and not a few unique examples ; the latter of 
Chrysanthemums. The plants and flowers 
in these groups showed the highest cultural 
skill with a masterly hand in the matter of 
staging. We believe we are correct in say¬ 
ing that in the Orchid line nothing so fine 
has ever been shown at this season of the 
year. In each case a gold medaL was awarded, 
the “Lindley Medal” for culture being added 
in the case of the Orchids. Some of the more 
prominent among the Orchids were Vanda 
coerulea, a fine colony of this giving a rare 
picture of colour, Dendrobium Phaelanop- 
sis, Vanda Kimballiana, better than when 
seen in its native wilds; Cypripedium in- 
signe Sanderse, Cattleya labiata gloriosa, 
C. fulvescens, Odontoglossume, Pheelanopsis, 
and others, combining to provide a rare 
feast of beauty and unique colouring. In 
the group of Chrysanthemums many fine 
flowers were seen, not a few of the varieties 
having been raised by Mr. N. Davis him¬ 
self. We take Mrs. J. Hygate, pure white ; 
Chas. Jones, rich yellow; Algernon Davis, 
golden-yellow; Mrs. Norman Davis, white; 
and Felton’s Favourite—the last ivory-white, 
with a very crisp petal in a flower of Money¬ 
maker type. In this instance we were as 
much struck with the artistic arrangement as 
with the magnificent blossoms. Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham, also showed Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in very fine form, some of the best 
varieties being Mrs. W. Knox, soft yellow ; 
H. J. Jones, 1908, yellow; and Jumbo, 
bronze. The Messrs. T. Rochford and Co., 
Ltd., Broxbourne, had a fine group of Crotons, 
the plants being of a useful table size, richly 
coloured, for the most part, and well grown. 
Davallias, in some sixty-five species and varie¬ 
ties, from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, formed quite a feature, being the 
only Fern group staged at this meeting. 
Some big examples were noted in the group, 
and the perfect condition of the plants was 
apparent. Excellent examples of pot-grown 
Carnations and hybrid Veronicas were also 
seen. The winter-flowering Begonias from 
Messrs. Jas. Veiteli and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 
were well shown, such varieties as B. Agatha, 
B. A. compacta, both with pink flowers, B. 
Mrs. Heal, and others, making a brave show. 
The Messrs. Veitch in another direction had 
many kinds of evergreens, Conifers, and the 
like, not a few of these being of the low- 
growing type, suited to winter bedding and 
rockwork. The exhibit of Zonal Pelar- 

§ oniums from Messrs. Cannell and Sens, 
wanley, attracted a good deal of attention, 
the handsome sprays, arranged into well- 
formed bunches, displaying these invaluable 
winter flowers to perfection. The Messrs. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, had a very 
good exhibit of retarded plants, as Lily of the 
Valley, Azalea mollis vara., Lilium longi- 
florum, and L. speciosum in variety, Spiraeas, 
etc. The firm had many well-bloomed plants 
of soft wooded Heaths. The finest lot of the 
new American Carnations was staged by 
Mr. G. Lange, Hampton, whose collection 
contained Winsor, new pink ; Rose-pink En¬ 
chantress, very fine; White Perfection, and 
Beacon, in perfect condition. The vases of 
Fair Maid and Enchantress were also excel¬ 
lent. Mr. Frank Brazier, Caterham, showed 
Michaelmas Daisies in variety with early 
Chrysanthemums, etc. 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnham, had some good 
Tree-Carnations, the blooms not so good 
generally as we have seen from this well- 
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known exhibitor. Mr; Spink, 
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stow, staged Chrysanthemums, as did also 
Mr. Godfrey, of Exmouth, Devon. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons and Mr. G. Reuthe had a few 
seasonable hardy flowers. Messrs. Bull and 
Sons staged stove plants in variety, while 
Messrs. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, had a 
large number of plants in flower of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine and Turnford Hall. Mr. 
Geo. Paul, Cheshunt, and Mr. A. F. Dutton, 
Iver, exhibited pot-grown examples of the 
newest American Carnations, as Beacon, 
Winsor, Aristocrat, etc. Berry - bearing 
plants from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
were in good force, and suggestive of the 
winter’s approach, Hollies, Cratcegus, Aucu- 
bas, Skimmias, and Pernettyas being the 
chief. Mr. T. Jannoeh, Dersingharn, Nor¬ 
folk, sent a batch of Cyclamens -O. persicum 
fimbriatum giganteum—the result of cross¬ 
ing the Papilio and giganteum strains dur¬ 
ing four years. 

Exhibitors of Orchids, apart from the 
above, included Messrs. Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham ; Messrs. Veitch and Sons ; 
Charlesworth and Co., Bradford; H. Low 
and Co., Enfield, who were also exhibitors of 
Carnations, Apples, and Cyclamens ; Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells; 
and Mr. Jeremiah Colman, Gatton Park. 

The exhibits before the fruit and vegetable 
committee, while not numerous, were by no 
means unimportant. The collection of Pears 
from Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., Maid- 
Btone, was very fine, many kinds being well 
shown. Of these we noted Seckle. Beurre 
Hardy, Beurre Superfin, and Belle Julie 
among the large number staged. Ailsa Craig 
Onions, from Mr. R. H. Ling, Berkhamp- 
stead, were excellent. The collection of Pota¬ 
toes from Mr. R. W. Green, W T isbeeli, was a 
highly meritorious one, the produce being 
particularly fine and well displayed. An ex¬ 
cellent display of Melons for so late in the 
season came from a lady gardener—Miss 
C. M. Dixon, Elmcroft Nurseries, Wester- 
gate, Chichester. Some fourteen fruits were 
staged, and these, for size and finish, at the 
end of October, left little to be desired. 

A complete list of medals and other awards 
will be found in our advertising columns. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Right to remove plants.— Can a tenant who has 
planted a large number of shrubs, Roses, Ferns, and 
herbaceous plants during his tenancy, remove all or 
any of them before the termination of his tenancy?— 
Inquirer. 

[The occupier of a private garden may not 
remove any plants, neither can he claim com- 
ensation for them. This may seem very 
ard, but it is the law. Usually a landlord 
allows an outgoing tenant to take some of 
the plants away, and you should ask your 
landlord to extend the same courtesy to you, 
but he may refuse if he chooses.] 

Employment of gardeners ( Suffolk ).—( 1) 
It has been held that a gardener engaged 
under the conditions you name is entitled to 
one month’s notice ; and, so far as occupancy 
of a cottage is concerned, that depends upon 
the agreement, but generally no notice what¬ 
ever is required for that, provided proper 
allowance in lieu thereof is made in the way 
of extra money wages. Failing that, an 
action for damages would lie. (2) The gar¬ 
dener is not entitled to hold a public auction 
upon premises within your private grounds ; 
but to prevent him from so doing you would 
have to obtain an injunction—and it would be 
better to warn him and the auctioneer that 
they and all persons they bring with them will 
be treated as trespassers. He surely might 
remove his goods for sale elsewhere.— 
Barrister. 

BIRDS. 

Birds dying (Lady B .).—The birds died of 
inflammation of the lungs, the reason being, 
probably, that they had not been properly 
acclimatised before you bought them, and so 
required more care in housing than the birds 
you have had on hand longer. Your best 
plan is to separate the recently acquired birds 
from the others, and house in box cages in a 
warm apartment until mild weather comes 
next spring. Keep any ailing bird extra 
warm, and give some cod-liver-oil cage-bird 
food. See that the cages are hung in a plea¬ 
sant situation, not too high up, and see, also, 


that such cages are not hung in the draught. 
Giv-? to such birde an occasional feed of the 
cod-liver-oil food, and whenever damp or cold 
weather is encountered, give a little Hemp 
seed. Give occasionally a little sweet Apple 
instead of greenstuff. For your other birds 
your method of feeding and treatment cannot 
be improved upon, but take pains to see that 
the sand used upon the floor of cage is quite 
dry.— J. T. Bird. 

ZiOve-blrdB with long beaks ( Cornwall).-A 
piece of lump sugar fixed firmly between the wires of 
the cane will help to keep the beak from becoming 
overgrown, and a piece of cuttlefish bone, procurable 
at any birdshop, also helps tow ards the same end. The 
beak may he filed a little now and then with a fine 
file should sugar and cuttlefish bone not keep it 
within bounds, nut file very carefully. The claws, 
if too long, may be cut hack with strong scissors, 
taking care not to cut too far back. Do not let the 
birds bang in the draught. Give them a little, 
sound, ripe fruit occasionally—a small piece of Apple, 
for instance.—J. T. BIRD. 

POULTRY. 

POULTRY AT THE DAIRY SHOW. 
The annual meeting of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association is the most important 
poultry event of the whole year. The total 
number of entries this year amounted to2,957 
live birds and 122 table chickens, as well as 
2,663 pigeons. The chief feature of interest 
in the live poultry section was the wonderful 
display of Orpingtons and Wyandottes; of 
the former there were no fewer than 474, 
and of the latter 399. There are some who 
are repeatedly stating that the day of the 
Orpington is over, but the assertion cannot 
be regarded with much faith after such a re¬ 
markable exhibition of their popularity. A 
goodly number of the Orpingtons shown last 
week were strictly of an exhibition type, and, 
as such, of little service to the utility poul¬ 
try-keeper. The majority, however, had 
every appearance of possessing first-rate 
economic characteristics ; they were of agood 
shape, their egg organs were well developed, 
and they seemed to have every appearance of 
good table properties. Minorcas and Leg¬ 
horns were very numerous, and it is worthy 
of note that these two varieties are as popu¬ 
lar as ever, both with the fancier and utili¬ 
tarian. 

The Dorking classes were small, but con¬ 
tained some very fii\e specimens. The Sussex 
fowls, on the other hand, were more numer¬ 
ous, but, taken as a whole, were extremely 
disappointing. Plymouth Rocks were well 
represented ; so were the many varieties of 
Games. Houdans, Faverolles, and Langshans 
were well up to the average of previous years. 
The ducks made an excellent show, while 
turkeys and geese were, if anything, rather 
superior to last year’s show. It is pleasing 
to observe that fanciers seem to be devoting 
more attention to the economic qualities, and 
are not breeding for extravagant points, as 
has so often been the case in the pnst. 

The table poultry section was a little dis¬ 
appointing, as many of the classes were but 
poorly filled, while a goodly proportion of the 
exhibits was a trifle coarse or else rather 
small. Many of the couples did not match at 
all well, the exhibitors seeming to overlook 
the importance of sending birds of a level 
size and quality, in a few eases one of the 
couple being considerably heavier than its 
companion. There was a good display of 
Dorkings, particularly in the cockerel class, 
though a few couples were Tather coarsc- 
fleshed. Indian Game pullets were extremely 
fine, possessing flesh of excellent colour and 
texture. There being no support for the 
cockerel class, it was cancelled. Surrey and 
Sussex fowls were poor, onlv one or two pairs 
being worthy a prize. The most interest¬ 
ing classes were for cross breds, the birds 
of a Dorking cross being simply superb. Many 
of the pairs were enormous, of a first-rate 
colour and quality, and having every indica¬ 
tion of having been most excellently fattened. 

The ducks were inferior to those of the 
last few years, there being only four entries, 
and of these none were particularly good. In 
nearly all the birds, a greasiness was notice¬ 
able in the meat, while neither the colour 
nor manner of preparation was satisfactory. 
The class for goslings was much stronger, and, 
on the whole, the birds were satisfactory, pos¬ 
sessing fine coloured flesh, without a trace of 
greasinoss. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and avmers are Inserted in 
Gahdknino free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should he clear!y and concisely 
written on one siile. of the paper only, and. addressed to 
the Editor o/ .Uvrdkmno, /;, Fur nival-street, Ifolhorn, 
London, K.C. Letters on business should l>e sent to the 
I’i husiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
he used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should he on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should he sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should hear in mind that, as Gardkmno. has to he 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always he replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, Wc do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should hear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in Us determination. HV have received from 
several correspondents sinyle specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases Iwinj unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences bttween varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should hr s*nt. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cosmos bipinnatus (j. and S. Watts ).-This is 
the name of the plant a specimen of which you semi. 
It is a Mexican plant allied to the Dahlia. It is a 
tender annual, and is best rai-ed by sowing the seeds 
in a heated frame in February or March and trans¬ 
planting in May into good rich soil with a warm ex¬ 
posure. It Mowers from August to October, and is 
useful for grouping with hold and graceful annuals. 
\Ve do not reply to queries by post; 

Violets falling to open (Miss L. Helton).-Of the 
kind of soil in which the Violets are growing you 
give us no information, neither do you tell u.s how 
long the plants have been in the position they now- 
are. We may tell you that only the best growth and 
the finest blooms are to be obtained by treating 
these plants as annuals. It is just possible that, as 
you say your garden is shaded, the crowns art* not 
sufficiently ripened to tiring the flowers to perfection. 
The plants, too, are probably too thick and matted 
together. 

Treatment of Hoya t.Y. V. Z.h—Judging from 
the leaves you send us, the plant appears to have 
been overwatered. We should advise you to let it 
get quite dry at the root, then cut it hack con¬ 
siderably, and place it in a warm, moist temperature, 
giving it very little water at the root. It may then 
start afresh, when any of the old sour soil should 
he removed from the roots and the plant repotted 
into turfy loam or peat, with some finely-broken 
crocks or old mortar added, also some very coarse 
silver sand. 

Weed in lawn ( Chclford, Cheshire). — You cannot 
use a weed-killer on a lawn. The only thing you can 
do is to dig out the weed and then top-dress the lawn 
with some good soil mixed with rotten manure and 
wood-ashes, if the weed has overrun the lawn, then 
the only thing you ran do is to have it thoroughly 
dug up and, if need lie, drained, adding a good dress¬ 
ing of rotten manure. While the digging is being 
done, see to it that all tin* weeds are carefully picked 
out. Then relay with good t urf, and if this cannot he 
done, then sow it down with the best lawn Grass-seed 
next April. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Desfontalnea spinosa (II. Ward) -This is evi¬ 
dently the plant to which you refer. It comes from 
Chili, has foliage very much like that of the Holly, 
and handsome flowers in the form of a tube of 
bright scarlet tipped with yellow. In favoured 
gardens along the southern coast of England ami in 
other mild parts it grows and flowers in the open 
air, but where its culture is attempted only n few 
miles from the sea air it ceases to thrive, and is. 
tlerefore, only of value in favoured places. 

Cutting back Lilac-trees (<’. Pulleiu ).-You 
should have done this immediately after the bloom¬ 
ing last spring: if you do it now you will sacrifice 
the flowering for next spring, and, indeed, in any 
ease, if you prune to any extent you must he pre¬ 
pared for a sacrifice in this way in some degree. It 
is too late for the plant to make fresh growth, and 
the most you can do is to take out all thin and poor 
shoots, arid allow the plants to remain for the pre¬ 
sent. Of course, if you do not mind a partial sacri¬ 
fice, the way would he to cut hard back in February 
or quite early in March next. Proceed cautiously, as 
It Is by no means certain, no matter how early tin- 
pruning is done or how favourable the season for 
growth subsequently, that your hushes will make 
flowering wimmI for the year after. The error has 
been through a series of past years, when a slight 
pruning of the younger wood or even a pirn-lung of 
the shoot * that 'inclined most to elongate would have 
kept the plants to hush foini. You ought also to 
clear away all the suckers. 

FRUIT. 

Dessert Apples for heavy soil O’. KiniotO. - 
We do not approve of your selection of dt - t it 
Apph s for your or any other soil. You have too many 
first earlies, such a - Mr. Gladstone. Beauty of Bath. 
Irish Peach, Early Red .loanm-t I ing. and Quarron- 
den. Mi these are most I v finished by the end oT 
September. American Mother and Sykehouse Ku->t t 
are very uncertain growers and cropper-. We re¬ 
commend. to ripen in the order named : In-h Peat h. 
Miller's Seedling, Woree-ter Pe.irmain, James Grieve. 
Alllngton Pippin, Seal let Nonpareil. Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Foam's Pippin, Harnaek Beauty. Lord Hind 
lip. Claygate Pearmain. and Stunner Pippin. All 
these should he budded^ on the P.u adi-e. and be 
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planted rather shallow than deep, keeping them on 
slightly elevated mounds or ridges. Use plenty of 
wood ashes and old mortar refuse with the soil when 
planting. 

Slitting the bark of fruit-trees (G. TV.).—The 
practice or slitting or making longitudinal incisions 
in the hark of the stems of fruit-trees is resorted to 
when there is an obstruction to the sap flow, the 
neee.-sity for which becomes apparent when the stock 
fails to increase in circumference in the same ratio 
as the scion or tree which is dependent on it. If not 
afforded relief (by making illusions in the hark 
from the point where budding or grafting was 
effected down to the roots —one or two generally 
sufficing, obstinate eases excepted—when three and 
four are needed) the stock .stops swelling, and the 
tree either becomes .stunted or is short-lived. Slitting 
of the bark, therefore, acts as a kind of safety-valve, 
and we have witnessed eases where trees which 
would otherwise soon have become useless, have by 
its means had their lives prolonged as a result of 
the stocks or sterns being enabled to swell and keep 
pace with the scion, llark-slitting becomes neces¬ 
sary in the case of most kinds of fruit-trees when 
the conditions are as stated above. 


Pruning Vines (.tumfrur). — As soon a- the major 
portion of the foliage has fallen the pruning should 
be done, as this reduces the chances of bleeding 
when the \ ines start into growth in the spring. Sup¬ 
posing the Vines are trained on single rods up the 
roof, all siile .shoots or laterals should he cut hack to 
one or two good buds. Sometimes the first hud 
nearest the main rod is small: if so, cut to the next 
hud, which, as a rule, is large and good and produce.* 
the finest hunches. If the side shoots have been too 
crowded, some of the weaker and worst placed may 
lu> cut clean away; l foot to IS inches apart is a nice 
distance for the spurs or side shoots. Jf the Vines 
are young, the leading shoot forming the main rod 
must he cut hack according to the strength of the 
rod. When the growth is weak it will strengthen the 
Vine if only about a foot of young wood is left : hut 
if strong, about 8 feet may remain, always cutting 
hack to a hold, well-placed hud. When then- are 
several rods attached to one Vine, each one should 
he 8 feet apart and treated as described above. You 
ought to procure a copy of “ Vines and Vine Cul¬ 
ture” (Barron), in which you will find illustrations 
showing the mode of pruning. 


Forming new Vine borders (Bridport ).—The 
drainage of Vine borders is of paramount importance, 
tint as regards this no rule can he laid down. Where 
the site is clay nr approaching to it, concrete is 
needed to ensure an escape from the evils of water 
rising into the border, and to prevent the roots pene¬ 
trating into the bad subsoil. In cold, low-lying dis¬ 
tricts the depth of outside border should not exceed 
■J! feet at back, and, gradually diminishing towards 
the front, should not be deeper than 2 feet at. that 
point. After the natural soil has been removed, and 
previous to laying on the concrete, a drain should he 
carried along tin* front of the intended border at 
some (> inches below the general level. This should 
have an outlet of a safe and ye,liable character. *md 
should receive a good covering of stones or bricks. 
Nine iiuhes of brickbats should also be laid upon the 
surface of the concrete, which should he 8 inches 
thick, and have a good fall from the wall of the 
vinery to the main drain already referred to. Should 
there he any probability of the roots finding their 
way into any uncongenial quarters, walls 41 inches 
thick should be erected as a preventive. Where the 
subsoil is .sand or gravel the necessity for artificial 
drainage is reduced to a minimum. For early forcing 
an inside border is the best, as then the loots are 
more on an equality with the foliage as regards 
temperature. The best eompo-t is bolding loam, 
adding mortar rubble and hones or bone-meal. 
Turves, Gras-side downwards, should be placed over 
the drainage to pr. vent the soil choking it. Firm 
borders, made piecemeal, keep the roots at home, 
and each new addition being sweet and fresh increases 
the vigour and fruitfulness of the N ice.- just at the 
time when they stand mo-t in need of it. You 
should get a copy of “Vines and Vine Culture.” 
Barron, price as. Gd., post tree, from 18, Sutton 
Court-road, Chiswick, London, W . 

Lifting a Vine (C. M. It- being a difficult 

matter to lift Vines in the same manner as other 
fruit -trees—with a hall of soil attached to the 
reads —you had better wait until your Vine has shed 
it.- leaves before you move it. Had it been simply a 
ca-c of root-lifting and laying them out again in a 
new border in the same house, we should unhesi¬ 
tatingly have recommended you to take the matter in 
hand at once, because in this case the foliage would 
have proved invaluable by aiding the Vine to re-es¬ 
tablish itself the more quickly; but, as you evidently 
are wishful to transfer the Vim* elsewhere, you had 
better postpone the moving as advised above. In the 
meantime get the Compost, etc., ready for making the 
new border with, so that no delay shall occur once 
the lifting of the N ine is accompli-lu-d. for the shorter 
the interval between the lifting and replanting the 
better for its future well being. Perform the lifting 
carefully, preserving all the main and fibrous roots as 
far as 'possible, keeping them covered with damp 
Mo-s and mats to prevent them becoming dry, and 
.sprinkle them frequently with water. In regard to 
the spare growth- or lateials, you may. if the leaves 
art still gn en, cut tin in back half way. which will 
iiavc the effect of strengthening the ba-c buds and 
ln lp to rifMMi up tlit* wnml. \ oil <\‘in then rntnplete 
the pruning bv cutting back to two buds so soon as 
the leaves turn yellow. On the other hand, should 
the foliage b. in the last-named condition at the ple- 
lit time. You may prune at once, and lift ami 
transfer the'Vine to otln-r quail ers without tnrther 
delay provided, of course, as has been already men¬ 
tioned, you arc prepared with Hit proper and neec.-- 
tr\ amount of materials tor doing so. 1*molly unless 
v ,,,i in a po-.it ion to carry out tbe work m a 

piompt and expedition- manner, we do not advise you 
t„ undertake it. arid iu that event it would be better 
to plant a itew Vine next sprang instead. 


VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes falling (M. E. G .).-Seeing a profes¬ 
sional gardener, who lias, judging from your letter, 
seen the plants, is not able to assign any reason for 
the failure, it is very difficult for us to say what is 
the cause. One mistake you make is keeping the 
plai ts much too hot, thus drawing them up weakly. 
You should shift the plants from the 3-ineh pots into 
7-inch pots, and then transfer them to the large ones 
you speak of. The soil in the large pots gets sour 
before the roots of the small plants you use have 
begun to run in it, root action is checked, and the 
plants fail. 

Pickling Red Cabbage (John Bull '.—Take off 
the outside decayed leaves of a nice Red Cabbage, 
cut it in quarters, remove the stalks, and cut it 
across in very thin slices. Lay these on a dish, and 
strew them plentifully with salt, covering them with 
another dish. Let them remain for twenty-four 
hours, turn into a colander to drain, and, if neces¬ 
sary, wipe lightly with a dean soft cloth; put them 
in a jar; boil vinegar with spices iu the following pro¬ 
portion; To each quart add £ oz. of ginger, well 
brui-cd ; 1 oz. of whole black lVpper, and, when liked, 
a little Cayenne, and when cold, pour it over the 
Cabbage. It will be fit for use in a week. If kept for 
a very long time the Cabbage is liable to get sott 
and to discolour. To be really nice and crisp, and of 
a good red colour, it should he eaten almost imme¬ 
diately after it is made. A little bruised cochineal, 
boiled with the vinegar, adds much to the appear¬ 
ance of this pickle. Tiedown with bladder, and keep 
in a dry place. 


SHORT REPLIES- 

F. M .—The largest Rhubarb we know is a variety 
called Stott's Monarch. Any nurseryman should he 

able to procure it for yam.- Japonica. — \v s; you 

could grow Roses, Clematis, Pyrus japonic a. and many 
other climbers. Such will be very useful, as they will 
keep Up a succession of bloom to plants growing in 
more favourable positions.-Rudi/ord.-l'runo Cle¬ 

matis Flarnmula as you would Jackmani — that is, 
in November—as it flowers on tbe young or summer 

shoots. Treat C. graveolcns iu the same way.- 

11'. /'. /'i/m.—Ask lor Cox’s Orange Pippin, Fearn's 
Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Rib-ton, Claygate, and 
Sturmer. The above selection will carry you on to 
next March, and they can always be bad from first- 

cla.*-s fruiterers in Covent Garden Market.- John 

Heed.- Any horticultural siiiidrie-rnan could get you 
the caustic alkali solution about which you inquire. 
Wliv not make it yourself? We have given the 
recipe frequently in our pages. Wc do not reply to 

queries by post. See our rules to correspondents.- 

C. (i. — 1. See reply to your query r<* Gentiana verna 
iu our issue of November 2nd. p. 47!*. 2, Tbe best 

tree for the position you refer to would be one of the 

Grabs or a Weeping Ash.- Montague B. Portman.— 

Our rules as to the naming of fruit appear in every 
issue of the journal under the heading of “Corre¬ 
spondence.” You will find the notice in the issue of 

November 2nd, p. 470.- J. It. — See reply to 

“ Anxious,” re “ Workmen’s Compensation Act," in 
our issue of November 2nd, p. 47!*.-N. .4. Bennett. 

— Sec rcplv to ” B. Spragge." re “ Pears cracked,” in 
our issue of October oth, p. 41fi. C. II. Ilonnell.— 
Anv nurscrvmaii who makes a specialty of hardy 
plants could supply the double G> p.-ophda. — 
<1. II. S.— We know of no books dealing with electri¬ 
city iu relation to plant life. Experiments are now- 
being conducted in the Royal Botanic Gardens, and, 

no doubt, a report will be forthcoming.- K. Penning. 

-Without seeing the garden ami knowing something 
as to its size, shape, what the soil is, etc., it is im¬ 
possible for us to advise. You ought to consult 
someone in the neighbourhood, who can visit the 
garden and thus be able to advise you. —John F. 
Dillon.- Evidently the trouble is entirely due to the 
soil in which the trees are growing. W hen you 
planted the young trees did you prepare the ground 
for them or were holes simply dug out and the trees 
planted? You cannot expect fruit-trees to do well 
if no attention i- paid to the planting of the trees 
and the amelioration of the soil. Again, it may be 
that the trees are very thickly planted, crowding up, 
and thus injuring each other. 

HAKES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.-Kush ford.- We earnot name 

without flowers.- A. G. IS. — 1, lb‘* di pyre mi.• 

Pliillyrsea media; 8. Osmanthits ilicilului.; 4. Poly 

gonum haldscliualiici.nl.- L. S Hali J.-l. Yelow 

fruit the Persimmon (Diospyros Kaki); btrawben>- 
like fruit (Cornus capilatn (syn. Benthamia fragi- 

_ r. A. G. — Clematis lanuginosa var. We 

mu-t have a good specimen of the flower. This needs 
pruning yearly, doing this in February, removing a 
portion of the old flowering wood and at the same 
time the whole of the weak and worn-out growths. 

Names of fruit -U- >'• /’ -Pear Beurr* Hardy. 
--*™EFu™rd. - Apple King of the Pippins.-- 
4 J S -Apples; 1. Probably Hereford Pearmain; 2, 
Might he Winter Strawberry.- -F. S. 

Pears: 1. Vicar of Winklkld (stewing): 2. Bern re 

d'Anjou; 8, Beurrfi Bose.- Kcntm. — 1‘ears: >, Emile 

d'H.vst 11. Probably Besi Gamier; 1(>, Durondeau, 
verv'small: 21. Bciirre de Jonglie much out of char- 
, er -- S .1- Bennett. -Please send when ripe.-- 
James \cshit. -Apple Kcddlestoue Pippin.—Horm. 
-1 Dio-pvros virginiana (the Pcisimmon), 2, Dio- 

spv’ros Kaki.-M\ //.-Apples; 1, Lord Derby; 2, 

Ecklinv ille Seedling; 8 and 4, Not recognised. 

rataloffues received-■-Amos Perry, Enfield, 
Middlesex*^bridged Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs 

— K.C.Hcimmann. Erfurt, Germany-SKeinl Tradi 

Offer of S aerifies for 1'.•»*. -W. Wells and Co., Ltd., 

Mer-tham. Surrey - Descriptive Cata/ogucof fhrt,*. 
ant/n munis.-- \VilluliU 1‘f.tZer, Stuttgart.of 
Hows, Bulbs, etc. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

The Christmas Rose (Holleborus niger) is, 
without doubt, the most prized of all our 
winter - flowering hardy plants. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, really handsome tufts of 
these plants are by no means an every-day 
occurrence in our gardens unless it be in 
some of the midland and west-midland coun¬ 
ties, where the plants, particularly when 
growing on a rather strong and deep loamy 
soil, overlying limestone, appear to take more 
kindly to their surroundings than is the ease 
in those districts where much lighter soils 
obtain. In the matter of soils, over-dryness 
brought about by the amount of sand in the 
soil and excessive moisture in greasy, tena¬ 
cious clay soils that do not admit of a free 
passage of water, are things to be avoided. 

Not a few gardeners to-aav, while desirous 
of doing their best for the plants in their 
keeping, err through lack of knowledge; 
others add to their lack of knowledge that 
stolid indifference which, if truth must be 
told, must be held responsible for many 
failures. Others, again, fail to satisfactorily 
grow- these precious winter-flowering plants 
because of a rule-of-thumb method of plant¬ 
ing or replanting them that, in many in¬ 
stances, but results in weakened growth and 
debilitated plants generally. The rule-of- 
thumb method to which 1* refer is that of 
planting or transplanting everything in the 
hardy plant line when so many inches of new 
growth have been made in the spring, and, 
so far ns the Christinas Rose is concerned, 
nothing is more distinctly opposed to success 
than this interference at the time when the 
new leaves are appearing. Another method, 
and one directly responsible for the death or 
rapid decline of large numbers of plants each 
year, is the somewhat prevalent system of 
lifting the flowering clumps from the borders, 
placing them in artificial heat to provide 
blossoms at a dull period of the year, and, 
when this is done, returning the "plants to 
their places. There is no surer wav, and cer¬ 
tainly no more rapid way of depleting our 
gardens of the best of these plants, and for 
this reason alone the system should be dis¬ 
couraged by every possible means ; the more 
so since a supply of the welcome flowers of 
these plants may be forthcoming by other 
methods of cultivation and by growing the 
most suitable kinds. 

By growing three or four of the best sorts 
it is possible to secure the flowers of the 
Christmas Rose from mid-November to mid- 
February, or, at least, to the end of .T an nery 
without the least trouble. Where these things 
are in demand for the cooj conservatory, or 
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the cold, hardy plant-house which is now in 
vogue, the plants should be specially grown 
in pans, pots, or small tubs for the purpose, 
and prepared a year in advance by growing 
i and plunging the receptacles containing them 
to their full depth in the open in a sheltered 
place. If this were done, little or no harm 
: would ensue when the plants were taken 
I under glass to flower. It is another matter 
| altogether when the plants are dug up at 
I flowering time and given artificial heat to 
; open their flowers. This lifting and the sub- 
! sequent treatment of the plants have been 
j the undoing of not a few fine specimens, and 
I if there is one thing more fatal thou another 
to these things it is lifting and replanting 
large examples intact. With roots cut and 
mutilated by the lifting they remain a long 
■ time before producing new fibres on the main 
i roots, and frequently these latter perish out- 
i right, thus causing the plant to collapse. 
Where large plants are being moved, division 
of the clumps should always follow. Indeed, 
one of the best-known amateur gardeners of 
a quarter of a century ago who grew’ these 
plants to perfection in his north country gar¬ 
den made a point of dividing his plants to a 
single crown, or, at most, two crowns, assert- 
i ing that only in this way was it possible to 
secure the best results/ This same gentle¬ 
man, knowing the deep-rooting characteristics 
of the plants, prepared beds of soil 4 feet in 
depth, so that his success was well merited. 
It is not possible, however, for everyone who 
grows this section of the Hellebore family to 
provide so great a depth of soil, hut/lie fact 
is worth remembering, and the best/possible 
should he done for so valuable a' subject. 
Many years ago, in a Sydenham Hill garden, 
where much of the garden soil was the day 
output of the Penge tunnel, from a depth of 
150 feet or more, the whole of the garden 
flower-beds had to be specially prepared, one- 
third only of the greasy tunnel clay being 
retained in the beds. In the made-up beds of 
leaf-mould, Banstead loam, and road-grit 
the Christmas Roses did splendidly, and 
dozens of fine masses, 3 feet in diameter, 
gave a great wealth of blossoms all through 
the winter season. This garden was at a 
considerable elevation, an item of no mean 
importance to these plants, so far as my ex¬ 
perience goes. On the other hand, in low- 
lying situations, and where town fogs are 
prevalent, the plants are frequently attacked 
by the Hellebore leaf-mould (Ramularia 
Hellebori), or the leaf-spot (Septoria Helle- 
hori), and for which early summer syring¬ 
ing with sulphide of potassium is to be 
recommended. 

In those instances where it is desired to 
make of these Christmas Roses a feature, the 
soil should be prepared to a depth of 3 feet. 
Where a greasy or tenacious water-holding 
clay subsoil exists an additional depth of 
9 inches should be provided for drainage, 
or, if this is impossible, by treason of the sur¬ 
roundings, the surface might be raised to 


meet the case. In those districts where much 
sand or gravel is found, tho incorporating of 
clay or heavy loam with the soil will be of 
much service, while the addition of a clay 
lilting at 3 feet deep will keep the moisture 
from escaping. In the matter of soil for tho 
plants, to a soil that will grow the Hybrid M'ea 
Rose to perfection I would add a free addi¬ 
tion of leaf-mould and grit, with bone-meal. 

The time of planting.— This I regard as 
one of the most important items in connec¬ 
tion with these plants, and there is no season 
like the early autumn for undertaking such 
work. It is during the early autumn months 
that the new r maiu roots issue from the under¬ 
side of the shortly-rhizoinatnus root-stock, 
and in good and deep soil these roots will 
descend to a depth of 3 feet or 4 feet. These 
main roots are by no means numerous, and 
the aim of early autumn planting is to pre¬ 
serve such roots intact. Indeed, for prefer¬ 
ence. it were better that the planting be 
taken in hand and completed prior to these 
I roots appearing, and only in that way does 
the plant receive the fullest benefit such roots 
impart. During the autumn months these 
roots continue to appear, and, when issued, 
greater care is necessary w’hen handling the 
plants. I consider the months of September 
and October to be the best season for plant¬ 
ing, but iu the more holding class of soils 
the work can be done over a longer period 
| without appreciable harm. When the plant- 
I ing is done at other seasons of the year - the 
spring time, for example—the plants suffer 
| considerably, and arc a long while before 
! they recover. The reason, to those who study 
I the plants, is quite dear, a;, the two sets (if 
roots produced by the plants in each year 
appear at regular periods only. Did these 
Hellebores produce their root fibres profusely 
for months in succession, it would be possible 
and practicable to transplant them at almost, 
any time, but it is not so, and the sooner the 
fact is grasped the better. The section of the 
Helleborus family to which these remarks 
apply is frequently referred to as “impatient 
of disturbance,” and the plants arc “im¬ 
patient” when disturbed at a wrong time. 
Treated, however, as I have~endeavoured to 
describe, the plants are far more amenable 
to general cultivation than is commonly sup¬ 
posed, and no hardy-flowering subject is 
more worthy of the attention calculated to 
make it a complete success. 

The varieties of Helleborus niger are not* 
numerous, and those most worthy of alien- . 
tion are : H. n. altifolius, flowering in No¬ 
vember and December; H. n. major, the 
true Christmas Roso; and H. n. St. Brigid, 
also known as H. n. angustifolius, which 1 
flowers throughout January, and even later. 
H. n. Mme. Fourcade and H. n. Apple Blos¬ 
som are distinct varieties, and desirable 
among others in any collection of these 
plants. 

Hampton Hill, E. H. J, 
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CAMASSIA (QUAMASH). 

A small and interesting group of bulbous 
plants belonging to the Liiy order, and that 
in their flowering come ’twixt the Daffodil 
and the May Tulips. The Camassias combine 
with a touch of rare colour beauty a distinct¬ 
ness of form which renders them more or 
less unique in the flower border in spring. 
There is an entire absence of formality in the 
tall, graceful, and ain - spikes, and one won¬ 
ders why such easily-grown and perfectly 
hardy subjects are not more often found in 


there is no need for this course when plant¬ 
ing the Camassias, and there are many spots 
in the garden—near the margin of the rock 
garden pool, isolated on the Grass, in shrub¬ 
bery border, and the like, where such things 
may be seen to advantage. It is, perhaps, in 
a moist situation, or where the natural soil is 
of great depth and excellent quality, that 
these things attain their fullest development, 
and one cannot too strongly urge the free use 
of such positions for these plants. The 
coloured forms—the shades of blue, violet, 
and so forth arc, I think, seen to best ad¬ 



C’amassia Cussicki. From a photograph by Jag. E. Tyler, Halstead, E-sex. 


gardens generally, and in particular those 
gardens where good, hardy plants are re¬ 
garded in their true light. Once well planted, 
the clumps, if given room for development, 
may remain for several years without dis¬ 
turbance, and in this way grow into bold, 
effective masses. Too often, ]>erhaps, does 
the exceptional merit of so good a plant as 
the Camassia remain unrecognised for a time, 
because of that follow-mv-leader sort of prac¬ 
tice too frequently met with in gardens. 
Copying and imitating the ways of others are 
well enough in their way, and in the case of a 
fastidious subjt^^erfectly alfcwable, but I 
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vantage in a subdued light, and where the 
setting sun catches the spikes through bush 
or tree on higher ground the effect is singu¬ 
larly beautiful. The more common sorts, as 
C. esculenta, might well be freely grouped in 
moist, grassy spots, nnd in the approaches to 
the woodland and similar places. The bulbs 
should be planted during the early autumn 
months, and, bv reason of the early flowering 
of the plants, the earlier the planting is done, 
the better. A good depth for planting is 
about 6 inches l>eh#v the surface. The follow¬ 
ing are all worthy of cultivation : — 

C. CU8SICKI.—The accompanying illustra¬ 


tion affords an excellent idea of the upper 
portion of the spike of this valuable species, 
which, in the wild state, has its home among 
the Blue Mountains of Oregon. This is not 
merely a useful plant for the border; it is 
valuable by reason of its great vigour and the 
exquisite delicacy of its pale blue, starry, and 
spreading blossoms. The handsome spikes 
spring from a glaucous tuft of Eremurus-like 
leaves, and attain to about 4 feet high when 
fully established. The species is perfectly 
hardy, and, by reason of its great beauty and 
cheapness, should be largely planted. 

C. esculenta. This is the oldest of the 
cultivated species, and a plant of especial 
value for the garden and for naturalising. 
The species has its home in the meadows 
and marshes of North-Western America, and 
we emphasise the fact l>ecausc so few blue- 
flowered, bulbous-rooted plants are adapted 
for wet ground in this country’. At the same 
time, I can state from long experience that 
the moisture-laden conditions of its home life 
are not absolutely essential to the plant under 
cultivation, and I have grown it exceedingly 
well in richly manured, if somewhat dry. soil. 
The plant is from 2 feet to 3 feet high, the 
rich, deep blue blossoms l>oing each nearly 
2 inches across. For cutting the plant is also 
valuable, the unopened buds continuing to 
expand when placed in water. 

C. Fraseri is a smaller and later flowering 
sjjecics from the States cast of the Missis¬ 
sippi. The plant is rarely more than \\ foot 
high, its pale blue flowers not more than 
\\ inch in diameter. Less effective generally, 
it is interesting where a collection of bulbous 
plants is grown, and for its late flowering. In 

C. Leichtlini, a rare species from British 
Columbia, the handsome spikes of creamy 
blossoms reach to nearly 4 feet high. The 
plant is of vigorous grow th, and quite distinct. 

C. L. ALBA.—A beautiful plant with glisten¬ 
ing, pure white blossoms, each 1J inch across. 
The flower-scape reaches 3-1 feet high, and as 
an effective hardy plant for the garden is 
much to be desired. A well-established clump 
of this is unique in the earlv summer garden. 

C. L. atro-ccerulea.— A counterpart of 
the type, so far as habit of growth is con¬ 
cerned, but with flowers of a deep, intense 
blue ; undoubtedly a grand plant. 

In a genus where moisture loving species 
are not infrequent, it is worthy of note- that 
the last-named species—C. Leichtlini—is 
most frequently found growing on sandy 
ridges, or in dry ravines, a condition of things 
which it is not necessary to imitate to the 
letter when growing the plants in British 
gardens. In a deeply-worked, well-enriched 
soil the plants grow’ vigorously enough, and 
1 strongly commend them to the notice* of 
readers. All the kinds named may be in¬ 
creased from seeds, and for gardening in 
Grass and the like should lx 3 raised in quail 
titv with this object in view. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND HE DUES. 


SeneciO Clivorum. —In the month of Sep¬ 
tember I saw this in about half-a-dozen 
places. In two gardens in Dorset it wns 
beautiful. In both places the position was 
moist and the soil good. At one it was grow ¬ 
ing on a small island in company with Boc- 
conia cordata, some white, tall-growing 
l'hloxes, Funkias, and other things. Here it 
was from 3 feet to 4 feet high, having large 
corymbs of the brightest yellow' flowers. At 
the other place it had as companions large 
bushes of Hydrangea paniculata and H. Hor- 
tensia. This Senecio comes from North 
China, and. when better known, will be more 
often s 'on in gardens. J. C. F. 

Lllium auratum platyphyllum -I enclose a 
photograph, which I think may Interest some of vour 
readers. It shows part of a bed of Lilium auratum 
platvphvllum and Hydrangea paniculata. From the 
catalogues, I see tliia Lily sometimes reaches the 
height of r> feet or 7 feet. Those represented varied 
from 7 feet to 10 feet. The soil is heavy, cold clay, 
hut this was dug out 2 feet deep and filled with 
garden-rubbish and peat. The bulbs have now' been in 
three years w ithout heinp touched, and each year they 
have done better. The best head this year held nine¬ 
teen flowers.—M. A. Hale, Prcucot. (Sorry to say the 
photo is not clear enouph for reproduction.—E d.] 


Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. od. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, aid.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE MYRTLE. 

ThU Myrtle is common as a shrub or low 
tree throughout the south of Europe, 
northern Africa, and western Asia, and is 
hardy in some parte of our own country. In 
all the Mediterranean region it occurs * as 
underwood, variable in height, and quite as 
much in leaf, the most marked of these forms 
bearing distinctive names. Old plants form a 
spreading root-stock, or, more rarely, take on 
a standard form, when the stem is sometimes 
found of the size of a man’s leg; but, owing 
to the constant cutting of undergrowth, to 
forest fires, and the browsing of goats, such a 


The following may sometimes be met with in 
collections : — 

Myrtus bullata. —A rigid-growing green¬ 
house shrub from New' Zealand, with leaves 
reaching a length of 2 inches, and often 
strangely netted and crinkled. It growB 
10 feet to 15 feet high, bearing solitary flowers 
of a pale rosy colour, followed by black urn- 
shaped berries. 

Myrtus Gheken. —This i9 a handsome 
half-hardy shrub from the southern Andes, 
with dense, spreading habit, small leaves 
thickly set, and an abundance of white, frag 
rant blossoms. 

Myrtus communis. —The common form of 
southern Europe, and of gardens. Its 
varieties include the Orange-leaved Myrtle; 


the West Indies, growing 8 feet to 10 feet in 
height, and bearing thick, leathery leaves, 
that are nearly round, smooth, and shining, 
and white flowers coming early in the year. 

Myrtus Luma var. apiculata (syn. Eu¬ 
genia apiculata). —This beautiful shrub 
(here figured) reaches a height of from 3 feet 
to 5 feet, having sharply pointed leaves and 
fine flow T ers, larger than those of the common 
Myrtle, and borne in bunches of three or 
more during early summer. 

Myrtus tomentosa.— A handsome shrub, 
bearing ovate leaves of bright green above, 
but clothed beneath with white, silky hairs. 
The flowers, appearing in May or June, are 
large, and pale rose in colour. China, 
i Myrtus Ugni (syn. Eugenia Ugni).— This 
half-hardy shrub, not unlike in 
appearance the w'ild Myrtle of 
Europe, grows some 6 feet to 
8 feet in height. Its flowers are 
larger, with sometimes a rosy 
tinge, and its fruits, of a warm, 
reddish brown, when carried in 
profusion, are very handsome 
and strongly fragrant. In Chili, 
its native country, they are much 
used as food. It should be grown 
in rather heavier soil than the 
other kinds, and does well 
planted out in the greenhouse, 
being hardy only in the south¬ 
west of Britain. There is a 
variety w'ith variegated leaves. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Myrtus Luma var. apiculata (syn. Eugenia apiculata). From a photograph In the gardens at Fota, Cork. 


girth is uncommon. Aa a wild plant it grows 
best in moist and half-shady bottoms, but 
does not bloom in such places so w r ell as upon 
the open hill sides, where, even in the driest 
places, small-leaved forms bloom and fruit 
profusely, many birds of passage feeding upon 
the berries during their southern flight ir 
autumn. When distilled, the leaves and 
young shoots yield a fragrant oil. The 
Myrtle was first brought to this country at 
the close of the fifteenth century, and has 
been much grown in old gardens, in tubs, 
or upon walls, where, with slight protection, 
it passes the winter uninjured in mild and 
southern coast districts. For either of these 
uses it is a beautiful object, fine in flower, 
and the foliage useful when cut. It does well 
in any light, porous soil, but must be freely 
watered and syringed to keep down thrip. 


a Spanish form from Andalusia, with large 
leaves; the Belgian Myrtle, a small-leaved 
form, with a variegated sub-variety; the 
double-flowered Myrtle, which we lately saw 
in bloom in the gardens at Gunnersbury 
House; the Italian Myrtle, a distinct variety, 
with several forms of variegation ; the Thyme¬ 
leaved Myrtle, with very small leaves, much 
used in wedding and other bouquets; the 
Roman Myrtle, also in several forms; the 
Rosemary leaved Myrtle, with long narrow' 
leaves on neat spikes, and small white flowers, 
coming later than most in autumn ; and M. c. 
tenuifolia, very distinct in its drooping habit. 
There are also a form with creeping or 
prostrate habit, one bearing white berries, 
and one in which the flowers are faintly 
tinged with rose. 

Myrtus fragrans.—A stove shrub from 


Gladioli for forcing — I shall he 
obliged if you will, through the medium 
of your paper, give some details for the 
treatment of these bulbs, where a cool- 
house only is available?—E. M. 

[From your letter it is not clear 
to w hat section of this family you 
are referring, and the group is 
a large and varied one. But few' 
kinds w r ill submit to actual forc¬ 
ing. As you appear to possess 
but a cool-house, w'e think the 
hardier sorts, many of which are 
among the early-flowering kinds, 
will be the most serviceable. 
These early-flowering sorts in¬ 
clude some of the most beautiful 
of this valuable race of plants, 
and, being dwarf in habit, and 
with small bulbs, are well suited 
for cultivation in pots. These 
early-flowering kinds include that 
pure white form of G. Colvillei, 
known as The Bride, the bulbs 
of which arc not much larger 
than a big Crocus bulb. For 
such as these the bulbs, or corms, 
should be set an inch deep in the 
soil, arranging some half-dozen 
bulbs in a pot G inches in dia¬ 
meter. It is now' time that the 
bulbs w'ere potted, and for a 
month at least the pots w'ould 
be better if placed in a frame and 
plunged in ashes, Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
or leaves. The soil should be 
sandy loam, of good quality, and 
the pots must be well drained. 
If the soil at potting time is 
fairly moist, no water will be re¬ 
quired, and the same treatment 
will be suitable till growth be¬ 
comes active, w'hen more mois¬ 
ture must be given. A tempera¬ 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs. is suitable. If the 
above arc not w hat you desire, you had better 
write again, giving fuller particulars.] 
Climbing plants for stove fernery. - I should 
he much obliged for the names of some plants, creep¬ 
ing and otherwise, which would do well and brighten 
up a fernery which has ribbed glass? There is stove 
heat. The greenhouse is about 12 feet by 8 feet by 
10 feet. Would Roses or Passion-flowers succeed?— 
Roxalara. 

[From the fact that you mention Roses and 
Passion-flowers, we conclude it is plants of a 
climbing, and not creeping, nature that you 
require. It is difficult to name any climbers 
likely to thrive and brighten up the house. 
Certainly Roses would not even live under 
such conditions, but Passiflora princeps might 
do as a roof plant. Cissus discolor, too. 
with handsome purplish-red leaves, marbled 
with white, is another likely subject; and 
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fro are Hoya carnosa, Hoya iinperialis, and 
Stephanotis floribunda. Ficus radicans 
varicgata, with pure white markings, is a 
good wall plant for such a structure. Other 
bright-flowered or foliage plants not of a 
climbing nature, which should flourish under 
the conditions named, are (Esehynanthuses of 
sorts, Anthurium Andreanum, Anthurium 
Schcrzcrianum, Alocasia Lowi, Costus 
igneus, Hoya bella, Mnrantas of sorts. 
IVllionia pulchra, Tillandsia zebrina, and 
Tradescantia zebrina.] 

Carnation Winsor. —This is one of the 
latest novelties among the American Carna¬ 
tions. Quite recently it received an “award 
of merit” from the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. In stem and 
calyx there is much of the Mrs. Lawson cha¬ 
racter to be seen, though the plants, as far as 
our present limited experience of the variety 
goes. apjM’ar to possess a less bushy habit than 
the well-known type to which we have re¬ 
ferred. The newcomer, however, is distinct, 
and the blossoms, which are of the palest 
rose-pink, are of good size and fine form. 
The blossoms, too, while not lacking fulness, 
are by no means overcrowded with petals, 
and we note with pleasure an entire absence in 
the centre of the flower of those small, inferior 
petals, the presence of which prevents tin 
ready expansion of the blooms.—E. J. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A FEW NEW VARIETIES. 

In visiting some of the leading growers of 
exhibition blooms, 1 have come across a few 
first rate new kinds that will probably be 
freon in London before the season is over. 
I say probably, because, for some reason or 
other, more than one raiser, to my know 
ledge, does not care to exhibit novelties be¬ 
fore what should be the leading Chrysanthe¬ 
mum committee—that is, the floral committee 
of the N.C.S. This is a pity ; but the fact re¬ 
mains that a considerable number of sorts 
which have received their award within re¬ 
cent years huvf turned out indifferently; 
whilst, others, not so honoured, have become 
exceedingly popular. Instances of this 
arc the two splendid varieties, far and away 
the best of last year—namely. Mrs. Norman 
Davis and Lady Talbot. I fancy these did 
not receive the National Chrysanthemum So¬ 
ciety’s honours. 

W . H. Lever is an immense flower, of a 
cri nmy-whitc colour. Its petals are long and 
wide, of a semi incurving formation, and of 
extra substance. The plant grows to a height 
of t> ft., with abundant and healthy foliage. 
The blooms are best selected from crown 
buds. 

Martin Silhruky.—I t is yet early in the 
st ason of Chrysanthemums, but this new sort 
is so fine that I will In* safe in predicting that 
no liner novelty will he seen this antiunn. 
The colouring is crimson of a light «hadc. 
with gold reverse. The form is drooping, 
and tin* florets curl at the points; blooms 
large, full, deep, and striking in their rich 
ness and good quality; plant about 5 feet 
high, with good foliage. It, is best from the 
crown bud. It was raised in the Isle of 
Wight by the amateur after whom it is 
named. 

Jeanne de la Choi ke.—C olour, a 
soft, shell pink, with lighter reverse to the 
florets; a very pleasing and refined flower. 
The petals are numerous, of medium width, 
and verv long, the bloom solid and fairly 
large. 'I’ his, raised by M. Calvat, grows 
about 3 feet high. 

Splendour. —This gained an award of 
merit at the R.H.S. meeting the other day. 
It is certainly a well-built flower, with broad 
florets, of a curly formation, but the colours 
— red and gold—did not strike one as being 
bright. It is a sturdy-growing plant, about 
4 feet high, and is one of Mr. Silsburv’s 

seedlings. 

Charles Jones.—A varictv of this year, 
th ' colour of which is described as jouquil- 
yellow. The shade is especially rich and 
pleasing. The flowers, not over larg *. arc of 
recurving shape, the petals thick and 
lentlierv ; plant 4 feet high. 

W. Mease. — Although one can make a nob* 
of this variety, it will. 1 hclic\c. not he sent 


out until 1009. It is a gigantic flower, with 
tier above tier of long, hanging, slightly in¬ 
curving florets; colour, pearly-white, with 
pink tint, more especially toward the centre 
of the flower. This very fine novelty for 
exhibitors was raised by Mr. Norman Davis. 

Mrs. C. F. Coster. —The charming and 
distinct shade of this flower may be termed 
apricot-yellow. It is a broad, somewhat 
shallow* bloom, with flat, recurving florets. 
Plant of dwarf growth, and easy to cultivate. 
It should become popular on account of the 
colour. Raised by Mr. Silsbury. 

Mrs. J. Hyg&te is an exceptionally fine 
white Japanese, of close incurving form, 
large and deep. This looks a noble type ar¬ 
ranged in vases. 

Mrs. Charles Penford.— This is deep 
yellow in colour, with narrow* florets of great 
length, which form a bloom of that deep, 
drooping character so much admired in the 
Japanese type. 

Mrs. L. Thorne. —This light yellow 7 form 
is one that will be welcomed by exhibitors be¬ 
cause of its handsome build. It has mas¬ 
sive petals, which curl and droop, thus 
making up a flower that w*ill be telling in 
competition. 

Clara Vernum is a Japanese flower, but of 
medium size, and therefore specially adapted 
for cutting. More of this class is needed, 
because this phase of culture is likely to 
last even when the big flowers become less 
popular. The colour is a dark crimson, the 
blooms well-formed, each about 4 inches in 
diameter, and slightly recurving in shape. 
This is from Mr. Wells. 

Felton’s Favourite, a decorative variety 
of exceptional value. It bears freely, flowers 
of medium size and full, solid form, of a re¬ 
curving character; colour, pure glistening 
white. The flowers are especially striking 
under artificial light. A seedling raised by 
Mr. N. Davis. 

Mrs. Wakefield. —This is another first- 
rate sort of the decorative type. The colour is 
a cerise crimson, with yellow* shading, tints 
that, will show well in gas-light. The blooms 
are about 4 inches across, full, and of 
slightly recurving shape. Exhibited recently 
by Mr. H. J. Jones. 

Clara Wells belongs to the incurved sec¬ 
tion, a class of superb exhibition flowers that 
tax the patience of cultivators more than 
other types. This new* one has blooms of 
first-rate build, the petals are thick and 
smooth; colour, a light shade of fawn. 
Lutelv exhibited bv Messrs. W. Wells and 
Co. 

Romance. —Although a trifle deeper in its 
yellow colour, this incurved flower is so 
much like the well-known C. H. Curtis that 
exhibiting the two on the same stand is likely 
to lead to difficulty. H. S. 

M A RK ET CIIR Y S A N T H EMU MS. 

At one time the value of new and choice 
Chrysanthemums was largely determined by 
their individual size, colour and form being 
factors of less value in consequence.,. Floral 
committees, fortunately, have come to the 
conclusion that size is not the main point, 
and now quite a large number of medium- 
sized flowers receive first-class certificates 
ami awards of merit. Varieties that find 
favour to-day because of their pleasing form 
and good and distinct colours, and because 
of their free flowering, would have been 
ignored by the N.C.S. and other such 
bodies years ago, because they were not 
large enough. Many lovely flowers were 
pussed over for this reason. We are. there¬ 
fore. pleased to find that the floral committee 
of the N.C.S. have from time to time 
awarded a first-class certificate to a so- 
called “market” variety. Market growers 
prefer a Chrysanthemum with a short, erect 
footstalk, in which the leaves do not come 
within several inches of the flower itself, and. 
however fine a bloom may be. if the foliage 
is well up the flower stem, and immediately 
under the flower itself, it loses value from the 
market grower’s point of view. 

Readers may be glad to learn the names of 
some of the more popular market Chrysan¬ 
themums. The flowering season now begins 
quite early, so that throughout the whole of 
September there are numerous varieties that 
are freely offered for sale. At this earlv 


period yellow kinds are represented by 
Carrie, a bright canary-yellow kind, of ex¬ 
quisite form, and very dwarf; El«tob Yellow* 
aud Horace Martin are both consistent yel¬ 
low sorts during September and later, and 
Maggie is another rich yellow* fort, with a 
dwarf habit. White varieties are repre¬ 
sented by Roi defi Blancs, free, of good form, 
and very dainty. Mychett White, Dolly 
Prince, Market White, Doris Peto, Dame 
Blanche, and Champ de Neige are other 
varieties that are freely marketed. Parisians 
is a larger flower than any of the others, and 
does well. Crimsons are represented bv 
Goaoher’s Crimson and Harvest Home; 
orange and bronze-coloured sorts and kin¬ 
dred tones by Polly, Rosie, Nina Bliek, and 
Harrie ; soft pink by Hector; rose, blush, and 
mauve-coloured sorts by Improved Masse, 
Lillie, Porle Chatillionaise (beautiful when 
disbudded), Mme. Marie Masse, and Mme. 
Casimir Perrier. During October good aorta 
arc: Mcrstham Yellow, Kathleen Thompson, 
bright crimson; Caprice du Printemps, rosv- 
purple; Le Cygne, purest white, tipped gold; 
Nellie Blake, rich bronze; Perle Rose, pearl- 
pink ; Le Pactole, bronzy-yellow*; Soleil <TOc- 
tobre, soft yellow*; Bronze Soleil d’Octobre. 
buff; Ivory, white; Pink Ivorv. pink; Monev 
Maker, pearly-white; and Orange Soleil d’Ot- 
tobre, orange. 

Of November-flowering market Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, some of the better varieties include 
Source d’Or, orange terra-cotta; Crimson 
Source d’Or, crimson-red; Lizzie Adcock, 
rich yellow sport from Source d’Or; Dazzler, 
rich crimson scarlet; Elaine, a verv old pure 
white sort ; Market Red, brightest metallic 
red ; Godfrey’s King, bright reddish-crimson ; 
Viviand Morel, mauve-pink; N.C.S. Jubilee, 
blush-mauve; La Triumphant, lilac-rose; 
Yellow Triumphant, rich yellow ; F. S. Vallv«. 
canary-yellow ; Mrs. John Meakins, rosy- 
chestnut, golden reverse; Mrs. Wakefield, 
reddish-rose, suffused bronze; Kitty Roger... 
a lovely bright canary-yellow, very striking ; 
Clara Vernum, rich crimson; Warrior, bright 
chestnut; and Gladys Roult, pure white. 

Chrysanthemums that come into flower in 
late November and the succeeding months 
have been much improved in recent years. 
Good quality characterises most of them, 
and the undermentioned varieties can be 
taken in hand with confidence: Matthew 
H{*dgsou, crimson-brown ; Letrier. a very late 
white kind; Mile. Louise Charnet, pink; 
H. W. Rieman. golden yellow ; Golden Prin¬ 
cess Victoria, yellow ;’ Glory, rich golden 
yellow; Glorious, reddish-crimson; Franeois 
Pilou, rich golden yellow; Florence Davis, 
white, with greenish centre ; Mine. Edmond 
Roger, greenish-white; Allman’s Yellow*, 
free-flowering; L. Canning, white; \ r iolet 
Lady Beaumont, very deep crimson; Nagoya, 
rieli golden-yellow; Tuxedo, terra-cotta 
bronze; Princess Victoria, white; Niveurn, 
white; Mrs. Swinburne, creamy-white; Mia. 
Barkley, rosv mauve*; Mme. *R. Cadbury, 
ivory-w hite ; Therese Panokoueho, pure white ; 
Mme. Felix Perrier, pink; Western King, 
pure white; Mme. Paolo Radaelli, rosy- 
white; Mme. G. Rivol. rosy-vellow sport from 
the last named; Mrs. Jos. ’i'hompson. w hite 
Japanese incurved; W. Duekham, pale 
mauve; and Y’ellow Mrs. J. Thompson, a 
beautiful vellow sport from Mrs. Thompson. 

‘_W. V. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Rosie — 

Although this variety has been in rultivation tor 
several"years, it is not so often seen as it- deserves. 
While the flowers are very richly coloured and warm 
in their tones, the sprats are too still in their branch¬ 
ing character to make them really valuable for 
cutting. The colour of the flowers may be described 
as a rich-bronzy terra-cotta, and of late this has 
been singularly rich and beautiful. The fine, sturdy 
branching character of the plant gives it a special 
value for border culture. The height is about 2 feet, 
and the time of flowering the latter half of Sep¬ 
tember and October.—W. V. T. 

Early-flowering Pompon Chrysanthemum 
Orange Pet —This Pompon has done exceedingly 
well during the present season. The plant flowers 
continuously from late September till the end of 
October. Not the least of its points of merit is its 
free-flowering character; and as the plant has a first- 
rate branching style of growth, it is possible to cut 
and come again without exhausting the supply of 
blossom. For mixing with other Chrysanthemums, 
especially those of the warmer tones of colour, this 
orange-yellow Pompon is vcr> useful. The flowers 
aie rattier larger than in mo«t Pompon Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and the plant has a good constitution - C. 
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ORCHIDS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


CAMPANULAS AS INDOOR PLANTS. 


CATTLEYA BOWRING IAN A. 

The flowers of this fine species are very . , „ T . 

pretty and effective, and serve to brighten 1 A a 8°> **toje I knew as 

up many an Orchid house during the dull, much about hardy flowers as I do now, 1 hap- 
dark days of the present and succeeding pened, in passing through a country town, to 
months. It has long, rather narrow pseudo- | 8ee a window-ledge filled with Campanula 
bulbs and leaves, the spike occurring on' the ; pusilla, and its white form. The plants were 
apex of the former, and carrying a consider- i in full bloom, and were well grown, the fresh 
able number of blossoms. Each of these in green foliage being covered with the dainty 
a good form is from 3 inches to 4 inches | little blossoms. It is a great pity that win- 
across, the ground colour of the sepals and ■ dow gardeners neglect Campanulas so much, 
petals being a warm rosy purple, with dark I Many of them are peculiarly adapted to this 
crimson veins; the lip bright purple, with a form of gardening, and their culture is easy 
white centre. 1 he culture of C. Bow- and inexpensive. They may be wintered in 
ringiana is not at all difficult. It likes a full a cold-frame, putting them into the open 
Cattleya-house temperature, and on several eftrl in April or fai i in „ that accommoda 
occasions this season I have seen the plants ( ^ on tin - - - ... 


doing extremely well in a temperature bor¬ 
dering closely on that of the East India 


they may be plunged up to the rim of 
the pots in the open ground. A dozen or a 


t j ie score of plants may be grown in this way 


C. carpatica.— This is a much more robust 
species, running up to a height of 1 foot in 
pots. It can be grown by the merest tyro in 
plant culture, and loves a«little well-rotted 
manure in the compost. There are several 
varieties of the type, and the pure white 
form is a good thing. Well-grown specimens 
of this Campanula will make a brave show, 
and, if not allowed to form 6eed-pods, and 
given liquid-manure once a week from the 
time the plants commence to bloom, they 
will remain ornamental during the greater 
portion of the summer. Being comparatively 
strong-rooted, it is better to shake the plants 
out in early spring and repot in fresh com¬ 
post. 

C. Waldsteimana.— A charming species, 
very dwarf in habit, and not extending 
rapidly. Care should be taken not to over¬ 
pot, and good drainage, with very free soil, 
must be given. In a general way this species 
does better in pots than in the open ground. 


Mouse. wnctner among growers in me , —J 1 ; . • , , • , • , A . * . .. 1 r ft 

vicinity of the metropolis this was first done »"<> ««* *-•«• be brought into the window* us I Coming from the warmer portion of Europe, 

to get the blossoms early and out of the way | they come into bloom. The one exception is , it bears excess of moisture in combination 

before the worst of the fog season comes on C. isophylla, which is not quite hardy enough with cold. 

or not, I cannot sav, but if so, they have, I to withstand extremes of wet in conjunction , C. hederaoea (the Ivy-leaved Bellflower) 

fortunately hit upon the ri"ht mode of treat with cold, and should, therefore, be sheltered | has a fine appearance in pots, and is worthy 

of a place among green¬ 
house plants. I prefer 
it to the blue form of 
C. isophylla, the colour 
being richer and the 
habit more graceful. 
Although of more deli¬ 
cate appearance, it is of 
free growth, and enjoys a 
bit of rich soil. Well 
grown, this species is ex¬ 
ceedingly ornamental, 
and useful for baskets, 
either in the greenhouse 
or window. 

C. isophylla, some¬ 
times, and very appro¬ 
priately, called the Cas¬ 
cade Campanula, is now' 
well known to those who 
have window - ledges, 
boxes, and hanging bas¬ 
kets to furnish. It is far 
and away the finest of 
the dwarf sections of the 
family, and possesses so 
many good points that I 
fail to see how it could 
be improved. In its 
finest form it will give 
masses of bloom a foot 
or more through, and 
18 inches in depth, and, 
if well attended to, the 
plants will remain effec¬ 
tive all through August 
and September. The 
blue form I do not find 
so free-growing, it does 
not give such long trails 
of bloom. and the 
colour is not so good 

ing this pretty Cattleya. With regard to re- from November till April. The following arc as it might be. Although this species 
potting, the best of all times to do this is I all suitable for this form of gardening : may be grown two years in the same pots 

just when a flush of roots from the last - l —- T - A -«- - 1 

made bulbs is being emitted. Catch them at 
once; never, by any means, wait until they 


Cattleya Bowringiana. From a photograph in the gardens at Cunnerabury House, Acton, \V. 


are an inch or so long, for in this case 
it is impossible to repot without seriously 
damaging them, (^uite recently I saw several 
fine plants that had just been repotted, 
though the flower-spikes were well developed 

and the individual blossoms could Ijc plainly i e n i m Y n .• i 

seen. The young green points of the roots "! re,n . a ' n l lt ' rt ' < / ly he ? lthy ,f " ; il R " |,|>h<!<1 
were pushing vigorously into the new com- 1 " ,th molst,,r< ‘ the root9 - 
post, and long before winter these plants will 


Campanula muralis, also listed as Porten- ' Vltb ^ air success, I strongly advise annual 
schlagiana, is a verv hardy, free-growing repotting. Be sure, however, never to repot 
species, and the most easily managed of the before the \oung growths are about ^ inch 


family. It forms a thick mass of dense green 
foliage, which, in the case of healthy speci¬ 
mens, is smothered with pale blue blossoms. 
This species can be grown in the same pots 
for several years without change of soil, and 


long, for, if repotted in a state of rest, 
this species will often refuse to start into 
growth. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Flowers in the house. -Chrysanthemums 
will be a special feature now, and, in addi- 

,... .,, „ W1 C. Pusilla, above alluded to, is one of the , tion, Vallota purpurea is very effective and 

be re-established in their pots, so that they I moM charming hardy plants in cultivation, lasting. Some of the hardier Orchids, espeei- 

w ill hardly feel the removal. Had they been I Tt is b . v no means delicate, but acutely feels , ally Cvpripediums and Calanthes, will last for 

left until the spring before being potted, they 1 excess of moisture at the roots ; therefore, weeks, and not give much trouble. Cycla- 

would certainly have had the growing season I tbe P ots in which it is grown -should be well mens, Primulas, and Begonias will last some 

in front of them, but root action is never so ! drai »ed, and the soil should be- very free. | time with careful watering. This will de- 

brisk as during early autumn. The best j This species belongs to that section of the j pend upon the temperature of the room, 

compost for it consists of equal parts of peat 1 family which throws out underground stems. I The gan j en in the house.—There is 

and Sphagnum, carefully shaking out the | which cannot extend in close soil. A little i nothing equal to Palms for the decoration 

“ “ * ,i “‘ '-'- ' ” leaf-mould in the compost will ensure the of halls corridor8 , Rnd stair-landings. The 

necessary amount of friability. plants should be large, as small ones do 

C. pulla. A charming species, and well I not bear hardship so well as large ones, 

adapted for pots. It has the same manner of j Where electric light is used, we have had 

growth as the preceding species, being very j large Kentias in good condition for more 

dwarf, but the flowers are much larger and , than a year. We moved them to get a 

very richly coloured. It is a fine and distinct change. The green-leaved Dracaenas also 

species, not at all difficult to grow in pots, stand well. Bamboos soon lose tone, and 

but must have good drainage. I must be changed every ten days. 


loose sand and dirt from the former and all 
decayed portions of the Moss. Keep it all 
in a rough, open condition, and pay especial 
attention to the drainage, as this Cattleya 
when in full growth requires a very large 
quantity of water. Even in the winter it will 
not stand being kept very dry, shrivelled 
pseudo-bulbs and weak grow th in spring being 
the inevitable result of this treatment. 
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ftOSES. 

TEA ROSES IN OCTOBER. 

Next to the Hyfcrid Teas, which were re¬ 
ferred to recently, the true Teas stand out 
prominently as valuable autumn Roses, and 
perhaps the best of them would be G. Nabon- 
nnnd. This splendid sort has been particu¬ 
larly beautiful this year, and what immense 
petals it has in the autumn days! If given 
the same high culture often bestowed upon 
show Roses, these beautiful garden varieties 
would rival them even in size, although not 
in fulness; but in the autumn a semi-double 
flower is even more lovely than a double one. 
One cannot name G. Nabonnand without as¬ 
sociating with it the very beautiful sport 
named Peace, whose pale, creamy-white 
flowers, very faintly tinted, are always 
superb, and so grandly thrown up above the 
foliage. One of the very freest-flowering of 
the Teas is Mme. C. P. Strassheim. This 
Rose is almost wreathed in blossom all 
through the autumn, the sulphur-yellow 
flowers and buff buds being particularly 
showy in the mass. Sulphurea has now to 
be recognised.a9 one of the best garden Roses. 
Its sulphur-yellow , buds are exquisitely 
formed, and they develop into large, milk- 
white open flowers, that stand up so erectly 
and are so wonderfully set off by the almost 
Beetroot-colour of the foliage. Another that 
could claim to be among the best dozen Teas 
is Mme. Antoine Mari. How beautiful are its 
shapely buds, almost a rosy-red in colour, 
developing into nearly white expanded flowers, 
the contrasting colours being most pro¬ 
nounced. There is no more perfect formed 
Rose than this when about half open. If 
it had but a little more weight of blossom, 
it would be grand for the show-box; but I 
am rather glad it has not this extra double¬ 
ness, because then much of its beauty of out¬ 
line would be lost. 

Mme. Chedanne Guinoisseau, a beautiful 
canary-yellow, and Mme. Hoste, pale yellow', 
are two really excellent sorts, the former 
very showy, and the latter perhaps more 
stately. Mme. C. Guinoisseau is reputedly 
a sport of Mme. Falcot, and certainly it 
greatly resembles that good old Rose in all 
savo colour. Marie Van Houtto does not 
yet give up its claims to be one of the best 
for autumn, and it deserves all the good 
things written about it. I always love to 
see this Rose in autumn, for then the rosy- 
pink suffusion i« always much richer, con¬ 
trasting so remarkably with the creamy- 
yellow of the flower. Mme. Berkeley and 
Yvonne Gravier are also two excellent sorts 
for the autumn. 

Of coloured varieties, few' can compare 
with Corallina, a showy Rose, of a 
salmon-red, merging into coral-red. It is 
a tall grower. 1 like this Rose better than 
General Schablikine, and all who can do so 
should plant it against an 8-feet to 10-feet 
wall or on a pillar of the pergola. If a hedge 
of Roses were desired in a sheltered part of 
the garden, none could be better recom¬ 
mended than Corallina. Betty Berkeley, a 
fine, deep red, with Cactus Dahlia-like blos¬ 
soms, is effective in the garden late in the 
year. We want some good Roses, with the 
brilliancy of Princess de Sagan, without its 
sprawling habit of growth. General Gallieri 
is a beautiful crimson Tea Rose, with a sort 
of old gold suffusion. It is very free and 
good. Other fine decorative Teas, well 
adapted for massing and for flowering late 
in the year, are Anna Olivier, Lady Roberts, 
Enchantress, Morning Glow, Mme. Jean 
Dupuy, and Mme. Gamon. There are num- 
l>erfi of others, but these are so good that they 
can be well recommended. A splendid 
quality flower would always be assured from 
White Maman Cochet. If grown ns a bush, 
the growths would need supporting; for a time 
until the plants get up a little. W^hen two or 
three years old, they will tlieu support them¬ 
selves. This Rose is worthy of special care, 
its large blooms being as perfect as we may 
ever see in a Tea Rose. Two other good 
Roses are Boadicea and Mrs. Edward Maw- 
lev. Those who prefer this type could not do 
better than plant them freely, for they yield 
in >st superb blossoms. 

Before I mention a few other good autum¬ 
nal Hoses, 1 mav say here that I think much 


might be done to facilitate this late display 
by thoughtful pruning in the summer. From 
many gardens, even ere the first crop of blos¬ 
som has waned, the owners have departed, 
and, perhaps, w r ill not return again until late 
autumn. Given such an opportunity, an 
eminent gardener I know immediately cuts 
off all flow'er-sprays and buds from some 
hundreds of plants. This has a tendency to 

f iromote young growth, which furnishes the 
ate supply of blossoms, just when the family 
returns. I have noticed some beds this year 
of free-flowering sorts, such as KiHarney, 
lapse into a state of rest., whereas, if the 
flowers had been removed, new growth would 
have been started, and such a state of things 
avoided. Some individuals are very chary 
about cutting the blossoms. I maintain that 
cutting the flowers answers a useful purpose, 
provided long growths are not taken w'ith 
them. I have often found quite large seed- 
pods on such sorts as Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
Now, had these been removed ere they began 
to swell, the plants would have been relieved 
of a considerable strain, for it is well known 
that seed-producing entails a great drain 
upon the plant’s energies. 

In naming a few good October Roses, I 
must mention the ever-blooming Monthlies or 
Chinas, from the Common Pink, so hardy 
and good, which is covering many a house 
wall, to the dainty Queen Mab, Arethusa, 
Comtesse de Cayla, Eugene Resal, etc., and 
the brilliant Cramoisi-Superieur and Fab- 
vier, together w r ith Fellenberg and Gruss an 
Teplitz, a Rose that is as much a China as it 
is a Hybrid Tea. Following on the Chinas, 
there are the little Polyantha Roses, w'hich 
some have called Pompon and others Fairy, 
neither of which is correct. The Fairy Roses 
are not now much grown in England. They 
were known as Lawrenceana Roses, and very 
tiny. I believe they are still grown by French 
nurserymen. The Polyanthas are gems from 
the wonderful almost mahogany-coloured 
Leonie Lameseh, the marvellous mixture of 
colour in Eugenie Lameseh, and the many 
other excellent sorts, some thirty or more in 
number. The Bourbon Roses, represented 
by Armosa aud Souvenir de Malmaison, are 
fine in autumn, and of close relationship is 
Gloire des Rosomanes. Single Roses are 
well represented by the Irish single Teas. 
Then there is that grand hybrid, Gottfried 
Keller, which takes our minds back to June¬ 
time, with its grand Lady Penzance-like blos¬ 
soms, of a much larger size than those of 
the Sweet Brier of that name. Then, how 
rand are the ruby-red blossoms ot Bardou 
ob, and how well they appear mingling, per¬ 
haps, with a white Clematis on some pergola 

f iillar. The old Stamvell Perpetual still 
ingers, and scents the air with its fragrance. 
Of the climbing and rambling Roses, Dorothy 
Perkins has now well established its claim to 
be the best autumn-flowering rambler. 
Where the plants have been moved in late 
spring, such plants flowered grandly jn Octo- 
ber. 

In conclusion, I must mention the great 
value of the climbing and half-climbing Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, and Noisettes, of which Abater 
Stella Gray, Longvvorth Rambler, Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Aimee Vibert, Billiard et 
Barre, Mme. Hector Leuillot, Bouquet d’Or, 
Crepuseule, and Gloire de Dijon are the 
best; neither must I forget Frau Karl 
Druschki, whose snowy blossoms are always 
so useful, and the growth so luxuriant that 
one may well use it on pillars with the 
greatest satisfaction. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pink Rose for grouping.— I am making a Rose- 
bed this autumn, 35 ftet by fi feet, and should like 
In plant one kind of pink Rose (bush Rose). I should 
like it to be a strong grower, a long bloomer, and. if 
possible, to liavi; a perfume. What Rose would you 
recommend? 1 dmiild like the eolour, if possible, to 
he real “ rose pink.” Would you also kindly tell me 
how far the plants should he apart? —(i. II. 

[A very beautiful variety of a rose-pink 
colour, such a« you desire, would be Mine. 
Jules Grolez, and this Rose is sweet scented. 
It is a good grower, but. not so vigorous as 
Caroline Testout or Mine. Abel Cliatenav. 
This latter is very sweet, and its growth is 
very vigorous, but the colour is more of a 
salmon pink. Caroline Testout is a splendid 
garden Rose, but. unfortunately, it possesses 
little fragrance, although for making a show 


it is unsurpassed. C&moens and Gustave 
Gruncrwald are both fine sorts, their frag¬ 
rance, however, would not be considered very 
strong. Mme. Leon Pain is also a fine Rose, 
but of a pale rose-pink colour. We ♦think, 
taking it altogether, Mme. Jules Grolez would 
be the best variety for you. We should re¬ 
commend you to plant the bushes about 2 feet 
apart. Such a bed as you are planting— 
namely, 35 feet by 6 feet, would require fifty- 
four plants. About six standards or half¬ 
standards of the same variety, planted down 
the centre of the bed, would look well.] 

Rose Gloire des Rosomanee. —It cannot be 
denied that most outdoor Roses at this sea¬ 
son of the year have a very washed-out ap¬ 
pearance, but the variety named above al¬ 
ways makes a brave show to the end. It is a 
lovely rich ecarlet-erimson, with wide open, 
semi-double flowers, having a distinct white 
centre. Being of semi-climbing habit, one 
does not obtain its full beauty unless the 
plant is grown in piUar form, although it 
makes a pretty free bush if allowed to grow 
naturally. Just now, in close proximity to a 
half-standard of Frau Karl Druschki, it looks 
remarkably well, the snowy-whiteness of this 
grand variety, which is so free in autumn, 
accentuating the glowing colour of Gloiie des 
Rosomanes. We are indebted to this good 
old Rose for many of the gorgeous-coloured 
Hybrid Perpetuate now grown, including 
General Jacqueminot a!nd Gloire des Mar- 
gottin, and it always seems to me to be a 
desirable sort for raisers to work upon, 
especially as it possesses such a good autumn¬ 
flowering character. I believe there is a 
spurious sort, but its colour is not nearly so 
brilliant as in the true variety.— Rosa. 

Ro 888 raised from cuttings.— Within the? 
past few days I have had occasion to lift 
and transplant a number of Roses struck from 
cuttings, which were inserted in a border 
under a wall facing north, in October, 1906. 
Although the winter proved a rather severe 
one, the losses from frost effects were not 
very great, with the result that several hun¬ 
dreds survived and rooted well, forming 

? ;ood, useful-sized plants by the end of August 
ast. So for each one lifted has come up with 
a good ball of soil attached, consequently 
they should hardly feel the effects of re¬ 
moval. The plants in question have made 
excellent growth, the number of shoots to 
each ranging from three to six, and there is 
evidence in some instances of very strong 
shoots issuing and about to do so from the 
stems some three inches or so below the 
surface. This is one reason why I am partial 
to Roses grown from cuttings, as they can be 
depended on to produce strong growth from 
near to, and in many cases actually right 
from, the base of the stems, which greatiy 
simplifies matters when necessary to keep the 
bushes as dwarf as possible, to say nothing 
about the magnificent blooms which such 
growths always yield. It is mostly Teas and 
Hybrid Teas that I propagate in this way, 
and if all are not a success when grown on 
this principle, there are more than many 
imagine which are amenable to this mode of 
treatment, for the majority form far larger 
bushes than many of their neighbours on the 
Manetti or seedling Brier, for instance, after 
they have been in their permanent quarters 
a season or two. So far, I see not the 
slightest sign of deterioration amongst those 
planted several years since. I usually make 
good all deficiencies in the Rose garden with 
plants raised in this way, ami the surplus 
comes in useful for a variety of purposes, as 
Roses are in great demand with me for as 
long as they can be had.—A. W. 

Roses at exhibitions - I am in sympathy with 
the greater part of what " A. I).” says, at p. 445. in 
relation to the autumn Rose show. During this past 
autumn I have had an opportunity of seeing many 
collections, and fpiite agree with what “ A. D.” says 
in relation to new v. old Roses. Marie Van Houtte. 
C. Mennet. Devonietisis, La France, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Victor Hugo, Caroline Testout, Ulrich Brunner. 
Mrs. J. Laing, and Mrs. Sh-arman Crawford take a 
lot of heating. 1 like, in the bud state, some of 
the modern Hybrid Teas, such as Crus an Teplitz. 
Killnrney, Maman Cochet, and many others. Many 
kinds appear to he of very weak growth, while other; 
are prone to mildew. If is disappointing after plant¬ 
ing some liik’hlv-praised new kind to find it refuses to 
grow. It is all very well to see these line blooms at 
shows, rut from maiden plants. What will these same 
plants produce when planted out and out back for 
several years? Pokskt. 
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FRUIT. 

OUTDOOR STANDARD PEACHES. 
There is an idea among the majority of 
fruit-growers that Peaches can only be grown 
on walls, and that any attempt to try the 
Peach as a standard in the open only means 
failure. Some years ago a friend of mine in 
the neighbourhood had a young standard 
Royal George Peach given him, and asked 1 
me if I thought it worth while planting it in 
his garden. Knowing that his soil was 
naturally just about right for Peaches, I said, 

“ Yes ; by all means. Not being able to pro- j 
tect in the open as on a wall, you will have ! 
to chance a good set, but in some seasons you 
will, probably, have a very fair crop.” He j 


strongly recommend intending planters to 
procure it this coming season. The flavour 
is most agreeable, the skin rather pale, but 
nicely coloured on the sunny side. Two years 
ago I saw some fine fruits at the Topsham 
Nurseries, more like Blenheim as regards 
size, and the few gathered from two trees in 
the garden under my charge are nice fruits. 
The birds had sampled several ere I thought 
of netting them. This Apple comes into use 
during the latter part of October and early 
November in this locality, but would, prob¬ 
ably, keep until Christmas further north.— 
Devonian. 


NOTES FROM THE FRUIT SHOW. 

To ordinary visitors no doubt the Fruit Show 
at the Horticultural Hall conveyed the im 


favourable was evidenced in the really grand 
fruits staged by Messrs. Bunyard, of Maid¬ 
stone, and grown under glass. Finer 
examples of perfect fruits have rarely been 
seen, but the glase-house conditions are those 
we can never hope to find in this country out¬ 
doors, even when the summer is warm and 
sunny. But even with these splendid fruits, 
with all their beauty and size, there is the 
drawback that, like the gaudy Apples which 
come from British Columbia, they lack juici¬ 
ness and crispness, features we like to find in 
Apples, and do, happily, find in so many 
varieties when outdoor conditions are more 
favourable than they have been this year. 

It was, naturally, a matter for comment, 
and a very important subject for discussion is 
raised thereby, that whilst crops on all early- 
flowering fruits, whether on trees or bushes, 



Standard Peaches in a garden at Esher, Surrey. From a photograph sent by Mr. E. Burrell, Claremont Gardens, Esher. 


took my advice, did it well at planting-time, 
and has paid keen attention to it ever since, 
in the way of mulching, a bit of pruning, a 
bit of shelter in spring, and a net beneath in 
autumn to catch the fruit. One thing I can¬ 
not persuade him to do, and that is to thin 
the fruit well. He has had between three | 
and four hundred fruits on the tree this year, 
well coloured, well finished, and well 
flavoured, but, naturally, rather small. 

Claremont. E. Burrell. 


Apple Coronation. —A very fine fruit, re¬ 
sembling “Cox’s,” but much larger and flat 
ter. It also has very long stems. The variety i 
is getting plentiful in Devon, George Pyne, of i 
Topsham, having distributed it. It makes a 
compact bush tree or pyramid, and I would I 


pression that Apples at least, the dominating 
fruit of the exhibition, were a very abundant 
crop. But such an assumption would be very 
misleading. Really, whilst those fruits were 
so plentiful at the show, and great quantities 
of them were very fine, yet are they the 
poorest fruit crop of the year. Very largely 
the abundance of Apples seen caine from fruit 
nurseries, where there are tens of thousands 
of young trees growing, and from which it is 
possible in even sparse fruiting seasons still 
to obtain a good representative collection. 
Generally the Apples shown from private 
gardens were under-sized and lacked finish— 
indeed, on many fruits fungoid spots were 
freely seen, evidence that the weather had 
for Apples been cold and ungenial. What 
Apple« can be when all environment is 
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wall - fruits—especially Apricots, Cherries, 
Plums, and Pears, were abundant, the latest 
flowering trees—those of Apples—and re¬ 
putedly the hardiest, should yet have suffered 
most from frosts and cold, ungenial weather. 
What argument from this fact can be derived 
by those who still clamour for a race of later- 
blooming fruits. Really, such is the nature 
of our climate that it may be more harmful to 
fruit-blooin in May than in April. Such was 
the case this year, and, had our Apple-trees 
but have been in bloom in April rather than 
in May, we might have, as with other fruits, 
had a fine crop of Apples. But the lack of 
these most ur.eful fruits this year may not be, 
after all, an evil. With such an abundance 
of other fruits, creating, too often, market 
gluts, Apples would have sold badly, no 
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doubt. Being scarce, good samples—and 
only good samples are worth being taken to 
market—will, no doubt, fetch a good price. 
Canadian Apples, in barrels and perfectly 
even, well-graded samples, are already 
coming in, showing that the growers in that 
Colony know something of our shortage, and 
are hoping to benefit thereby. Probably by 
Christinas English Apples will be rare in our 
shops. But with good reason we may well 
look for a fine Apple crop next year. The 
rest the trees have had, the moisture of the 
summer enabling good growth and fruit-spurs 
to b“ created, the warmtli of .September well 
ripening wood and spurs, and the later heavy 
rains gave roots a good fillip, so that strong 
root-action may be looked for next spring. 
We rarely get two springs alike, and whilst 
the weather may next year be less mild in 
April, it may be admirable in May, and if 
so. then a great Apple crop will be assured, 
and some recompense obtained for a poor 
crop this season. For that reason, tnere 
should be no want of determination to plant 
trees as usual. They will transplant now 
with excellent results* The trees have 
plenty of good fibrous roots, the soil is 
thoroughly moist, yet far from being exces¬ 
sively wet*. These are favourable conditions, 
such as should inspire full confidence. 

Til small gardens it is quit 3 needless to 
plant a great variety of Apples. Half a 
dozen dessert varieties, especially including 
Worcester Pearmain. James Grieve, Ailing- 
ton Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Lord Hina- 
lip, and Stunner Pippin, should suffice, and 
give, under proper cultivation, capital crops, 
that include long succession. As to cooking 
Apples. Pott’s Seedling. Stirling Castle, the 
new Victoria, Lane’s Prince Albert, Royal 
Late Cooking, and Newton Wonder will give 
an excellent selection. That there are many 
others good is certain; but when six varieties 
only are commended, necessarily a very small 
selection has to he made. Very early 
varieties are not the most profitable to grow, 
hence none are advised. Had a wider selec¬ 
tion lieen made, then Lord Suffield or Lord 
Grosvenor, or both, might have been added. 

A. D. 


GATHERING AN1) RIPENING LATE 
PEARS. 

Good Pears are often spoiled by being 
gathered too soon, and neglecting to help 
them with a little heat to bring up their 
flavour later on, when their season for use 
draws near. This more especially refers to 
late Pears, which are suppos'd to be in 
season from Christmas onwards. During 
October and November there are generally, 
in most gardens where Pears arc grown, 
inor*» than can be consumed ; but when the 
Christmas festivities ar* over, there is, not 
unfroquently. a senreity of really good fruit. 
Late Pears should he left on the trees to the 
last hour they are capable of holding on. 
Early gathering means early ripening, if the 
fruits do not shrivel ; in the latter case, of 
course, they are useless. Easter Beurre 
especially must he left on the trees as long 
as possible, as it has a habit of ripening be¬ 
fore it.s proper season, though soil and situa¬ 
tion have something to do with this. All late 
Pears should he kept in a dry. cool, dark 
room till about a fortnight before they are 
required for use. and should then be placed 
in a temperature of GO degs. to ripen as re¬ 
quired. If not the best Christmas Pear. Glou 
Morceau certainly one of the best, and it 
rarely fails to bear on a wall. This should 
make a profitable sort to plant against thp 
gable end of a lofty building in a good aspect, 
with the roots kept out of the cold subsoil, 
especially where this is clay, though I have 
found a subsoil of sand as injurious to Pear 
trees when the roots penetrat; 1 it as clay. An 
excellent old winter Pear will lx* found in 
Winter Nelis, valuable not only for its excel¬ 
lent flavour, but also for its long time in 
season. If kept in the dark, and taken into 
a temperature of GO degs. a few at a time as 
required, its season will last for pretty well 
three months. Knight's Monarch is another 
old Pear that is excellent in point of flavour, 
and will keep in condition for several month-;. 
This is not much grown now—at least. 1 have 
not often met with it of late years, though I 
have pleasant reminiscences of an old tree 1 
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knew many years ago in Worcestershire. It 
never carries a very heavy crop— i.e., it 
never injures itself by overbearing—as, when 
heavily laden, it will generally cast some of 
its fruit. I have often seen (lie ground be¬ 
neath the old tree referred to strewn with 
immature fruit. Doubtless a mulch of 
manure w’ould check this habit of parting 
with its load. Olivier d?s Serres is an excel¬ 
lent late Pear, and deserves a place in every 
garden, its season being from February to 
March. Ne Plus Meuris generally bears 
freely, both on espaliers and also on walls. 
The finest and best samples come from a 
good aspect on a wall, preferably south or 
south-east. Perhaps one of the most uncer¬ 
tain late Pears is Beurre Ranee. I have 
had it delicious, and I have hail it hardly so 
good as a Turnip. It requires n sunny, freely 
ventilated position. I have had this Pear 
good from espaliers occasionally, hut the best 
samples I ever saw were grown on the gable 
end of a large thatched barn, the thatch pro¬ 
jecting sufficiently to protect the blossoms in 
spring. Bergamotte d’Esperen sometimes 
bears freely, especially on the Quince ; but, 
though an excellent-flavoured Pear, it has 
not yet established its reputation as a free- 
bearing kind. Doyenne .au Comice w-ith me 
comes in before Christmas, and can therefore 
hardly be called a late Pear, but it iB, with¬ 
out exception, one of the best midseason 
sorts. It grows freely in all aspects and 
situations, and succeeds well on the Quince. 
Josephine de Malines has received a high 
character in the past, but it does not do well 
everywhere. Some years ago I tried it on 
the Quince, but it was not a complete success. 
The tree did not grow well, and the Pears 
were gritty; This might have been due to 
the soil of the locality, as certain Pears aro 
gritty on particular soils. Grower. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Peaches in COld-hOU8e8.— Some eighteen 
years ago I planted a tree of Amsden June 
in a cold-house. Some gardening friends had 
a higher opinion of some other kinds, but, 
from what I had seen of the American 
Peaches, 4 chose this, and have since ob¬ 
served how this has grown into favour. From 
this I generally obtained my first dish during 
the last week in June. To follow this I grew 
Hale’s Early. Of this I planted two trees in 
different positions, thus extending the season 
about ten days. By the time this was over 
Early Grosse Mignonne was ready, to be fol¬ 
lowed by Crimson Galande. This and 
Diamond ore very fine mid-season sorts, 
giving fruit of good colour, size, and flavour. 
These two and Stirling Castle kept up the 
supply till the old Noblesse came in. This 
grand old Pencil should be in every collec¬ 
tion. Certainly no other kind can surpass it 
for flavour. Recently, when at Cricket St. 
Thomas, where much space is devoted to 
Peach culture under glass, Mr. Lyon told 
me that after trying most, of the kinds he 
considered Noblesse the best for flavour. 
Some object to its pale colour, and, no doubt, 
for market this is a disadvantage. When this 
fine old kind is over a good one to follow it 
is to lie found in Raymackers. With me this 
is smaller and somewhat brighter in colour, 
but of the best, flavour. The tree is hardy 
and a good grower. By the time this is over 
Walburton Admirable is fit for use, and 
Gladstone closed our season about mid-Octo¬ 
ber. Mr. Struguell thinks highly of Condor 
to follow Hale’s Early.—J. C. 

Pines.— The fruiting stove will require a 
night temperature of 65 degs. to 68 degs. 
Atmospheric moisture may lx* supplied by 
damping walls and floors. Do not syringe 
plants in flower, and plants with ripening 
fruit must be kept on the dry side. Pine 
watering in winter needs judgment and care, 
as a water logged Pine soon becomes foxy 
and goes wrong. A comfortable bottom-heat 
is necessary for all Pines. There will be no 
potting to do till the days lengthen, if the 
last shift in September was given suitably. 
It often happens that a Pine stove can lj»e 
used for other work. We have grown French 
Beans on shelves along the back of the house, 
and CucumlxTs have been grown in pots 
along the front, where it was necessary to 
make tin* most of the horses, and where the 


formation of the house gave room for more 
work. 

Storing fruit. —The season of home-groVvn 
Apples and Pears might be very much pro¬ 
longed if growers had better store rooms, 
atid, above all, exercised more discretion in 
letting the latest kinds of fruit stop longer 
on the trees. We have lately heard a good 
deal about Plums bring so plentiful that 
thev did not repay the growers for gathering 
and sending to market, but, now that they 
are over, and Apples and Pears are the main 
things on fruit-growers’ carts, I find just the 
same mistakes being made as in former years. 
—viz., bringing into towns, where the buyers 
have no room for storing, such varieties of 
Apples and Pears as would realise a good 
deal more in two or three montns’ time. 
Once they get into the retailers’ hands, they 
are sold at once, for they have no means of 
keeping them, and very little knowledge of 
varieties. 1 may mention Blenheim Orange 
Apples, that are now- being sold while there 
is abundance of fine Apples of half the value 
that would answer the purpose better, the 
result being that the grower loses half his 
profits.—J. G., Go*port. 


VEGETABLES. 

SEED POTATOES. 

WhEn the complete report of the trial of 
Potatoes from seed grown in Surrey, Lincoln, 
Scotland, and Ireland, conducted for the 
Surrey Education Committee, is published, 
it wili be found tiiat Irish seed tubers excel 
even Scotch generally in robustness and pro¬ 
ductiveness. That result is but repeating the 
experience of last year, and as it is of great 
importance to all southern Potato growers, I 
am most, anxious to see the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural, Society varying its stereotyped tiial of 
varieties, old and new. yearly at Wisley. 1 
hold no brief for anyone’s Potatoes ; I simply 
deal with certain results obtained from a trial 
of ten well-known varieties, including in each 
case seed tubers of Surrey, Scotch, and Irish 
origin, and a few, including seed tubers, from 
Lincolnshire also. These results are, in¬ 
deed. surprising. Taking Up-to-Date solely 
as au illustration, a row of 30 feet long, 
planted with twenty-six- carefully selected 
tubers, properly sprouted, of Surrey-grown 
seed, gave only J4 lb. —a miserable crop: 
Midland seed gave 49 lb. ; Scotch seed. 
73 lb. ; and Irish seed, 84 lb. Thus it is seen 
that the Irish seed product is exactly six 
times greater than in the home or Surrey 
seed product. Not only will the report, when 
published, set out in detail the methods of 
culture adopted, all verv simple and farm- 
like. but will also give details of the effects 
of certain artificial manure applications, to 
parts of rows, and also with some entire rows, 
as against ground lime only. All being well 
next year, I am hoping to conduct a trial of 
immature seed lifted last August, of eight 
varieties, against mature seed of the same 
varieties lifted in October, and from such 
trial ho|>e to derive useful information on a 
matter of great interest. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes Duohe88 of Albany and Factor. 

—In an article on Potatoes, which apj>eared 
in the issue of October 26th, I stated thnt 
7 lb. of Duchess of Cornwall yielded 210 lb., 
and that the same weight of Factor yielded 
196 lb., whereas the crop was 310 lb. and 
296 lb. I am pleased to see that “W. S.” 
confirms the high opinion I ventured to ex¬ 
press of Duchess of Albany. I feel sure that 
this is the coining market Potato, as it has 
such a taking appearance. As “W. S.” re¬ 
marks, in the case of such vigorous, heavy 
Ijenring varieties, it is difficult, under high 
culture, at- least, to obtain the requisite 
amount of tubers of the size most favoured 
for planting. At one time I was much against 
cutting up large Potatoes for sets, but enough 
has come under notice in recent years to 
prove that there is no loss of vitality by so 
doing. In the c:\s * oT the kinds I have men¬ 
tioned, a portion of the seed was cut up, the 
yield being as good as that from the smaller 
sets. J. CORNHILL. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ACTINIDIA ARUUTA. 

The Actinidiao were eo fully dealt with in 
Gardening Illustrated as "recently us De¬ 
cember 22nd last, that nothing remains to be 
said, except to direct attention to a life-like 
flowering spray of Actinidia arguta, herewith 
figured, and to record the fact that Actinidia 
chinensis, which was illustrated at the time 
stated, was, at the last Temple show, given 
an award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It bids fair to In* a valuable quii-k- 
growing climber, with large heart-shaped 
leaves, dark green on the upper surface, and 
tomentose beneath. A notable feature is the 
fact that the young leaves and shoots arc 
thickly covered with red hairs. X. 


( flowers in summer. Then there is the Rose¬ 
mary, which no garden should be without, 
i It always looks fresh in its dark green dress 
■ of richly scented leaves. Probably these 
three things are the most accommodating of 
all the scented shrubs, for they will flourish 
J upon hot, dry, stony soils where little else 
] would grow. Equally as sweet and hardy are 
the different forms of the Southernwood 
I (Artemisia) ; in fact, this is quite a large 
, genus, of which it is rare to see a single 
I member in gardens. A. maritima. which 
! covers dry banks with a fragrant down in 
maritime districts, might l>e put to tin* same 
; use in gardens. A. tanaeetifolia has finely 
I out foliage ns light and graceful as a Fern, 
whilst the green-leaved A. Abrotanum is, 
|>orhaps, the sweetest of them all. A. anethi 
i folia is a vigorous herbaceous perennial, 



Actinidia arguta. 


FRAGRANT SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 
We might with advantage pay more attention 
to the many and varied fragrant shrubs, for 
nothing is more delightful when strolling 
round a garden than to be regaled with the 
odours which ever pervade the air where 
sweet-smelling plants are grown in quantity. 
The Lavender is one of the sweetest of dwarf 
hardy shrubs, but hardly anyone thinks of 
planting it when making a shrubbery. It is 
beautiful when in bloom, as everyone knows, 
but so it is when out of flower, as the eye 
finds repose in, and never tires of looking 
upon, its soft-cushioned masses of silver 
grey foliage. This is one of the things that 
might be boldly used in the foreground of the | 
shrubbery between the taller shrubs and the 
turf; and, moreover, planting shrubbery mar- 1 
gins with such things as these would render I 
digging unnecessary. Another sweet thing j 
of the same grey qnlour is the Lavender Cot 
ton (Santolina). It has yellow Daisy-like | 


throwing up often as high as f> feet a woody 
branched stem, which is clothed with sweet 
1 thread like greyish green leaves, and A. 
annua is another graceful tall growing kind. 
In the rock garden this family may Ik* repre¬ 
sented by such kinds as A. alpina and A. 
frigida. A. alpina forms dense silvery tufts, 
j while A. frigida is a pretty trailing plant 
1 which minifies over tlie ground rooting as it 
1 goes, and forming a dense hoary carpet. 
Both have yellow flowers. Comptoniaaspleni- 
folia is a hardy, spreading, bushy shrub with 
i elegant Fern like foliage, which gives off a 
delightful odour when touched. It is called 
the Fern-leaved Gale. Then there is the Bog 
Myrtle or Sweet Gale (Myrica), so suitable 
for wet situations. Many of the herbs might 
l>e used, especially such things as Marjoram, 
Camomile, etc. The Sweet Bay is one of the 
finest of scented shrubs, and a valuable ever¬ 
green, too. Upon warm soils it forms quite a 
tree as much as 40 feet high. The Sweet 
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Verbena (Afoysia citriodora) has a perfume 
which all appreciate. It is one of the most 
useful scented shrubs for cutting. Although 
considered and usually treated as a green¬ 
house plant, it will live out-of-doors in many 
southern gardens, especially if planted against 
a warm wall. It strikes very easily. The 
Balm of Gilead (CVdronella triphylla) has a 
delightful odour. It is a half hardy shrub in 
most situations, but would, probably, prove 
hardy in favoured spots in the west and 
south of England. It forms a spreading bush 
about 4 feet high, and the shoots are ter 
initiated by little spikes.of pah* floweis, but 
they arc dull and ineffective. The merit of 
the plant is its fragrance, and. as it can be 
readily struck from cuttings and grows freely 
upon warm soils, it should be treated as half 
hardy, and young stock bo raised and planted 
out every year. Junipers and Escallonia 
macrantha have nlso a nice fragrance, whilst 
in the Rose family there is a variety of 
delicate odours in the leaves as well as the 
flowers, the best known and most appreciated 
being the Sweet Brier, which should lie found 
in every garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pruning Crataegus Pyracanfha 1 have a 
Crata?gus Pyraoantha very much overgrown, on cast 
wall. Please tell me the best way rind time to 
prune? It has grown out from wall, and only a few 
herries on top. It has been very much neglected.— 
H. E. M. 

[When the Crattegiis has been allowed to 
grow wild in the manner described, it should 
be pruned bard back to the wall. The next 
years display of berries will be curtailed, 
but unless you tr*at it as suggested above it 
will go from bad to worse. We once bad 
under our care a plant that was in the same 
condition as yours, and we cut it hard back in 
November, with the result that the second 
year after pruning there was an excellent 
crop of berries.] 

Propagating shrubs.- No doubt many 
readers of Gardening Illustrated who 
have gardens often wish to increase their 
shrubs or bushes, especially of the best tilings 
of their respective kinds. Onee into Octol>er 
we have then the best time for taking nice 
hard, well ripened shoots, making cuttings of 
them, and planting them in the open ground, 
where they may remain undisturbed for a 
year, when these cuttings will have rooted 
and be quite fit to lift and replant elsewhere 
to grow into size. Of evergreens, such as 
Laurels. Laurestimis, Ivies, Aucuban. 
Euonvmus. and similar things, cuttings mav 
range from 6 inches to 12 inches long. With 
shrubs which lose their leaves, such as 
Flowering Currants, Mock Oranges, Bar¬ 
berries, Forsythias, and manv others, also 
Currants, Gooseberries, and Brambles, cut 
tings may well range from 10 inches to 
12 inches long, but in nil eases should be of 
firm, well-ripened wood, otherwise they will 
not stand winter frost. Cuttings of Rcros 
may range from 8 inches to 10 inches. Where 
it is proposed to insert cuttings, dig the 
ground deeply, working into it, well down, 
a light dressing of well decayed manure. 
Next, take the shoots and make them into 
cuttings, the length to be proportioned to the 
stoutness of the shoot. Set the tallest into an 
upright drill or furrow, cut down in the soil 
by a spade, nnd strew’ sharp grit or sand 
along the bottom on which the cuttings may 
rest. Let all the cuttings be buried to one- 
half their length, the soil, when filled in, to 
be firmly trodden nbout them. Each cutting 
must have a clean out close under a leaf-bud 
or joint, and a few of the bottom leaves 
should be removed. Let the rows of cuttings 
be 12 inches apart.—A. D. 

Parrotia persica.— This is very rarely seen, ex- 
« ept in botanical gardens, though in some situations 
at least the palm must be given it for the brilliant 
• ombination of deep-red and golden-amber which its 
leaves present in the autumn. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds ’- New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s .; post free, 15s. (id. 

“The English Flower Garden" man also I* 

had finel/i bound in ? vols., half vellum, nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Abutilons, which have 
been cut back towards the end of June, and 
grown outside with the Chrysanthemums in 
summer, will make useful flowering plants at 
this season, and continue blooming tor some 
time in a light house. I have used the white 
variety Boule de Neige planted in the con¬ 
servatory on an arch, and very effective it 
was for a long time in winter. The flowers 
also are useful in a cut state. There are 
other varieties which are useful, either 
planted out or grown as bushc 3 in pots. 
They are easily propagated from cuttings oi 
the young wood in spring and summer, and, 
when pinched frequently during growth, they 
make useful flowering plants in winter iii 
(i-inch pots. There is always a demand for 
white flowers, and the Pea-flowered Swain- 
sonia galegifolia alba is useful used with its 
own foliage. Tropreolum Comet is very 
bright in winter. It belongs to the Lobbi- 
anum section, and is very bright in baskets 
in the conservatory, and I have seen it 
planted out in the conservatory border, run 
up wires into the roof, and then encouraged 
to ramble and festoon about. In a night 
temperature of 50 degs. it continues to grow, 
and flowers all winter. Some time ago 1 saw 
it associated with Cobaea scandens variegata, 
and it was exceedingly attractive. The house 
was lofty, and the variegated trails of the 
Cobtea in association with the scarlet and 
green of the Tropceolum made a very charm¬ 
ing picture at a very small cost—in fact, 
many of the beat garden features, both in¬ 
doors and outdoors, have often been created 
from common materials. There is a carmine 
variety of Primula obconica which is just 
now very effective in a good-sized group m a 
cool house. I saw a very good variety of 
this Primula at Messrs. Paul's, at Chevshunt, 
some time ago, an improvement on most of 
the varieties I have met with. Some object 
to the presence of these plants, but they are 
quite harmless if not handled. I have never 
experienced any ill effect from, working 
among them, and susceptible persons should 
wear gloves w'hen handling them. Zonal 
Pelargoniums should be watered with care 
now. If they have too much water, they 
soon lose tone, and they seldom recover. They 
are best grown in rather small pots for win¬ 
ter blooming. 

Warm plant-house. —There is always work 
to be done, apart from the routine work of 
watering. Change of position is, I think, 
always beneficial here. When one has an 
hour to spare, re-arrange the plants, and 
bring those which are opening their flowers 
into a more prominent position. When I 
hav-j been dissatisfied with things, a re-ar- 
rangement gave an opportunity for closer 
examination. We then can see if the man 
with the water-pot has done his work pro¬ 
perly. No one ought to make a mistake in 
watering if he takes the trouble to tap the 
pot; and, besides, when one is shifting things 
about, he can see if there are any insects on 
the plants, and take measures for their 
destruction while they are few' in number, 
and more easily dealt with. Thrips, if per¬ 
mitted, will soon take the freshness from 
Crotons and other smooth-leaved plants, and 
it is much easier to kill a few of them than 
when they are many. The white and brown 
scale insects are horrid things, and if left 
alone for a short time, they will spread 
rapidly on Palms and other things. The 
remedy for thrips is vaporising with nicotine, 
and it is generally cheaner to work the 
vaporising lamp through all plant-houses, es¬ 
pecially warm-houses, once a month or so, 
than wait for the insects to increase and 
multiply. Scale, brown and white, are diffi¬ 
cult to get rid of if neglected for a time. 
Tie* best remedy for these insects Ls to 
d« stroy the plants, unless they are very 
valuable, and start clean again. 

The Crape-room is a very useful adjunct 
where many Grapes are “grown, because 
Grapes at this season will keep better in a 
steady temperature of 45 degs. than a fluc¬ 
tuating one under glass; moreover, it is a 
great convenience to gardeners to be able to 
cut and bottle the Grapes. There will be 
drip in the best constructed vineries. When 
the house is cleared, the pruning, cleaning. 
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and renovation of the borders, if necessary, 
may be attended to. There is one thing that 
ought to be avoided in the Grape-room, and 
that is, be careful about stirring up dust. 

Renovating borders In fruit-houses.— 
The best treatment for fruit-trees, either 
under glass or outside, is to place some good 
loam, fortified with artificial plant-food, 
round or near the roots. If the roots are 
lifted and shortened, and a few bushels of 
good loam placed around them, they will 
start away at once, and, being near the sur¬ 
face, there will be no grossness in the re¬ 
sulting growth. Most of us have something 
to learn yet as regards the lifting and feeding 
of the roots of fruit-trees, especially those 
whose heads are under glass. Happy is the 
man that has a pasture-field to run to for a 
supply of turfy loam. This is the season 
fo- carting in a supply for border-making 
and potting. Pines and Strawberries must 
have good loam. 

Late Tomatoes. —These cannot be grown 
now without heat. To have the fruits firm 
and well-coloured, the plants should have r. 
night temperature of not less than 55 degs. I 
have generally run our house on till Christ¬ 
mas or later by training in the young shoots, 
which have set a good lot of fruit during the 
autumn. If the fruits are set during Octo¬ 
ber, they will continue ripening till after 
Christmas, and I have carried them on so as 
to.meet the young plants coming on. It does 
not pay to grow* winter Tomatoes only in this 
way. Thus, the house can be filled with 
other things coming on, such as bulbs, Ferns, 
etc., and, of course, they will have to be 
trained thinly, so as not to shade or darken 
the house too much. One often has to do 
several things in one house, when the most 
has to be made of the means available. 

Bulbs In the house.— Hyacinths may be 
started in glasses now, or planted in bowls 
of fibre. Only single-flowered kinds should 
be grown in water. Narcissi in variety may 
be grown in fibre, to which has been “added 
a little artificial plant food. There must be 
no attempt at forcing till some roots are 
made. A cool, dark cupboard, or shelf, is 
the best place for the first month or so. 

Outdoor garden. —All Rose enthusiasts do 
a little budding, and this is the usual time 
to look up and plant standard Briers, and 
lant cuttings to grow into dwarf stocks. To 
ave dwarf stocks free from suckers all the 
buds should be removed from the lower part. 
Cuttings that were planted last year may now 
be transplanted at suitable distances for 
budding, leaving room enough beween the 
rows to work comfortably. To raise seedling 
Briers the hips may be gathered when ripe 
and buried in sand for a time, to soften the 
cuticle, sowing the seeds about February or 
March. Roses in all forms may be planted 
now. There are beautiful things in the 
Rambler and Wichuraiana Roses. Where 
there is room for free growth and banks to 
be covered they may be planted freely in 
variety. Trees and shrubs are moving well 
now, and all kinds of spring flowers should 
be got in without delay. More is being done 
with Tulips, especially the late-flowering 
varieties. Narcissi also are good and cheap. 
Some of the new- varieties are expensive, but 
the best older kinds are cheap, and the bulbs 
sound and good. In some of the early Tulips 
the bulbs are rather smaller than usual—at 
least, our imported bulbs are smaller. 

Fruit garden.— There is a good deal of 
work waiting to be done now. The leaves 
will soon be down, and then pruning may be¬ 
gin. In this matter I do not think we need 
follow the extremists. Some are urging us 
not to prune at all. Others are, I think, 
pruning too hard, but there is a medium 
course that will, in the long run. be the most 
satisfactory. The unpruned tree usually 
bears smail fruits, and there is no place for 
inferior fruits in our markets. In early life 
the tree is pruned to make a shapely, well- 
balanced tree—afterwards prune to secure 
good fruit, which means that the growth 
should be sufficiently thinned to let in the 
sunshine. In the case of any tree which has 
been thinned in a reasonable manner, and 
when the roots are encouraged by rich sur¬ 
face-dressings. to keep within the influence 
of solar warmth, there will lx* no difficulty in 


securing regular crops of fruit, if the garden 
or orchard is reasonably sheltered. No one 
should plant orchards or fruit gardens in a 
bleak, exposed place without planting shelter 
within a suitable distance. It is very desir¬ 
able to have a few young trees coming on 
ready for vacancies. 

Vegetable garden. —A few strong roots of 
an early kind of Rhubarb may be lifted and 
placed in the Mushroom house, or be covered 
with pots and surrounded with leaves and 
manure. As soon as the crowns are ripe, 
some roots of Seakale may be lifted, the 
thongs cut off, and laid in for planting in 
spring, to produce crowns for next season’s 
forcing. Seakale roots or crowns may be 
taken up in considerable numbers as soon as 
ripe, and be laid in on the north side of a wall 
near the Mushroom-house, from whence 
batches of roots may be taken for forcing as 
required. Though I mention the Mushroom- 
house for forcing Seakale, it can be forced 
anywhere in a temperature of 55 degs. or so, 
in a dark, close place. It may be forced 
in deep, close boxes, the crowns planted 
3 inches apart. The boxes should have close- 
fitting lids, and may be placed under the 
stage in a warm-house. Rhubarb may be 
forced under similar conditions. If forced in 
the Mushroom-house, the preparation of the 
manure for the beds should be carried on in 
an open shed near. If the ammonia escapes 
in the houses where Rhubarb and Seakale 
are forced, the produce may have an earthy 
taste. E. Hobday. 


TBS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 18th.— Tree planting and pruning 
are now the most important work in hand. 
We begin with the bush trees, and as fast os 
the pruners finish a quarter of the garden, 
others follow to clean up cuttings and leaves ; 
and every frosty morning manure is wheeled 
on to those spots which require it. It is then 
forked in, and the ground is made neat for 
the winter. 

November 19th.—As rubbish accumulates a 
fire is lighted in the rubbish-yard, and this 
is kept smouldering till all the rubbish about 
the place becomes a black, charred mass, and 
then, as opportunity offers, it is screened 
and the fine stuff is kept in reserve for cover¬ 
ing seeds, top-dressing flower-beds, and other 
purposes. Pears on walls are now being 
pruned. Good fruit cannot be obtained from 
unpruned trees. 

November 20th .—Shifted on Calceolarias of 
the herbaceous section, moving them at the 
same time from the frames to a house from 
which frost can be kept out, which is all 
these plants require. Bulbs are still being 
planted, and the surplus will be planted round 
the margins of the shrubberies or in informal 
groups on the lawn. Narcissi in variety are 
charming in scattered groups. 

November 21st .—Dahlias and Gladioli have 
been lifted. Begonias and Cannos have been 
laid on the border in the Peach-house for a 
time, to ripen. Planted a group of herbace¬ 
ous Pteonies in an open spot in the wilder¬ 
ness. Some additions will be made to the 
rock garden, as some of the plants are too 
crowded. We generally buy a few new things 
every spring. 

November 22nd .—Repotted Pelargoniums. 
These, after repotting, will occupy a stage 
near the glass. This refers only to what are 
termed show and fancy varieties. Shifted on 
small Ferns. Where a collection of Ferns is 
raised from spores and by division, there are 
always young plants to be shifted on, and 
where warmth can be given there is no stop¬ 
page in this work at any season. Roses are 
being planted in various positions. More is 
clone with climbers—either up poles, or over 
arches, or on walls. 

November 23rd .--Saturday is generally a 
day for tidying up, and as we do not care to 
do more Sunday work than is possible, everv 
plant under glass is carefully examined, and, 
where water is necessary, it. is given freely. 
Liquid-manure is given freely to such plants 
ns Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. These are now making a 
bravo show. Market Red is making a good 
group, and the flowers are nice for cutting. 
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FEATHER-PICKING: ITS CAUSE AND 
CURE. 

There are few habits to which fowls 
addicted more annoying or disgusting than 
that of feather-picking, and thus, once it 
makes its appearance in a poultry-yard, no 
efforts should be spared to eradicate it as 
speedily as possible. Feather-picking is not, 
as is frequently supposed, a disease, but is 
merely a bad habit, which has been con¬ 
tracted owing to some fault in the manage¬ 
ment, or perhaps has been introduced into 
the yard by an imported bird. As a general 
rule, fowls kept in confinement are more 
liable to it than are those at liberty, and 
among adult fowls it is more prevalent than 
among young stock. The habit is often ac¬ 
quired during the moulting period, when the 
ground is strewn with the cast-off feathers, 
in which case the birds possibly commence 
picking them up merely by way of amuse¬ 
ment. It is advisable, if a fowl is caught in 
the act of pulling out another’s feathers, and 
if it is merely an ordinary, and not a valu¬ 
able bird, to wring its neck at once, because, 
being a habit, it is very easily acquired by 
the other fowls, until the whole flock becomes 
affected. If, on the other hand, the bird is 
a valuable one, either from a utility or ex¬ 
hibition standpoint, it is worth while taking 
pains to cure it, although in so doing a good 
deal of patience may be necessary. 

There are three exciting causes of feather¬ 
picking, chief among which is uncleanliness. 
In poultry-yards where this very important 
matter does not receive the attention it de¬ 
mands, the birds become infested with ver¬ 
min, which set up a certain amount of irrita¬ 
tion, to overcome which the fowls are con¬ 
stantly picking at their own or others’ 
feathers. In order to keep down vermin, 
the birds should be regularly dusted with a 
disinfectant powder, the most essential parts 
being under the wings, on the breast, and on 
the hack; the houses in which they sleep 
should be kept scrupulously clean, and the 
ends of the perches and the slots into which 
they fit washed out occasionally with paraffin 
oil. Another cause of feather-picking is 
idleness, and particularly is this the case 
during the winter months, when the fowls 
cannot wander about, and have to remain 
under shelter most of the day. Provided 
there is a scratching-shed attached to the 
house, the difficulty is easily overcome. If 
the floor is covered with straw or chaff, and 
the grain always scattered thereamong, it 
affords the birds plenty of exercise and occu¬ 
pation. A Mangel or Cabbage should be sus¬ 
pended from the roof, just out of reach of the 
birds, as the constant jumping up to peck 
at it provides- them with an abundance of 
work and amusement. The third cause of 
this complaint is lack of animal food, and in 
this case the difficulty can be easily and 
quickly overcome. A little lean meat, 
cooked, chopped up finely, and mixed with 
the morning mash, provides them with what 
they want. When a large number of fowls 
are kept, it pays to buy one of the many 
specially prepared granulated meats, of which 
there • are some excellent kinds upon the 
market. 

In mentioning the three exciting causee of 
feather-picking, the remedies have been sug¬ 
gested, and, as everyone agrees that pre¬ 
vention is very much better than cure, care 
should be taken that the utmost cleanliness 
is observed, both in the birds themselves and 
their surroundings; that exercise in one form 
or another is provided, especially during the 
wdnter months; and that a plentiful supply 
of animal food is included in the dietary. 
There are a few so-called cures, however, 
that may be tried if none of the foregoing 
• are successful, and, although I have never 
personally tried them, I have met many who 
have, and who have found them quite 
reliable. 

A very old-fashioned remedy, and a com¬ 
paratively simple one, is to pare the inside 
edge of each mandible in suoh a manner that 
when the bird grips a feather, it slips through 
the beak; the fowl thus finding it impos¬ 
sible to pull it out, very quickly gives up the 
attempt. A hairpnrpaseed tfiroilgh the nos- 
□ igltlzed by 
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trils in such a way that it cannot slip, with 
the ends twisted so that one projects back¬ 
wards and the other forwards, is a method 
recommended by some, but it always ap¬ 
pears as unnecessarily cruel. Each time the 
culprit tries to take hold of a feather, it 
pricks the other bird with the hairpin, so 
causing it to jump away. There are other 
methods, such as cutting the lower mandible 
away or painting the Dirds with an evil- 
smelling preparation; but if suitable precau¬ 
tions are taken, the habit should not be 
acquired, or, if acquired, very quickly over¬ 
come. E. T. B. 


BIRDS. 

Treatment Of goldfinch (Sabina* ). - Gold¬ 
finches under confinement may be allowed a 
great variety of food; Canary-seed, Rape, 
Hemp, Flax, Millet, Maw-seed, and Groats 
all being relished by them. When Thistles 
are ripening it is a good plan to secure a 
supply for use during the winter. F,or green 
food, Groundsel. Chiekweed, Dandelion, and 
Lettuce will be relished by them. The allow¬ 
ance of Hemp should be somewhat limited, as 
it tends to darken the plumage. Goldfinches 
should have a roomy cage, as they arc natur¬ 
ally lively, and require plenty of exercise. 


BOOK8. 

“REPORT ON INJURIOUS INSECTS.”* 

Tiie fourth annual report on injurious in¬ 
sects and other animals, observed in the Mid¬ 
land Counties during 1906. has recently been 
issued by Mr. W. E. Collinge. This report 
is well illustrated and printed, and is full 
of most useful information concerning animal 
pests, and should be in the hands of every¬ 
one interested in the cultivation of plants. 
As many as forty-eight insects, eel-worms, 
and mites are reported on, most of which are 
only too familiar to gardeners and others in¬ 
terested in agriculture and horticulture. A 
new pest to Black Currants is mentioned—a 
small moth belonging to the family Tortri- 
ciche (Spilonota roborana). Its caterpillars 
feed on the fruit, and when full grown they 
undergo their first transformation and be¬ 
come chrysalides on the bushes. This is a 
common insect. The caterpillars generally 
infest the shoots of Roses, and this is the 
first record of them attacking Black Currants. 
The caterpillars of another small moth 
(Argyrethosia conjugella).one of the Tineidae, 
were found attacking Cherries, their final 
food being the berries of the Mountain Ash. 
The “Pear-midge” (Diplosie pyrivora) is a 
very destructive pest, and one which has 
spread very much during the last few years. 
The easiest, way of destroying it is to turn 
over the soil under the trees so as to bury the 
chrysalides, which are formed in the ground 
about 3 inches below the surface, some 
5 inches or 6 inches deep. In case this can¬ 
not be done, from fear of injuring the roots 
of the trees, spreading a layer of earth not 
less than 4 inches thick under the trees is 
recommended, for the flies, when they emerge 
from their chrysalides will not be nble to 
make their way through such a thickness of 
soil. Of course, the earth must not be placed 
under the trees until all the grubs have 
buried themselves. Kainit, which is so often 
recommended, is said to be useless, but many 
persons who have used it speak most favour¬ 
ably of it. Of course, much depends upon 
how and when it is applied. 

Following the introduction is a report of 
experiments w ith insecticides. Two are men¬ 
tioned w'hich are said to be excellent. They 
are alluded to as V. 1 and V. 2. The former 
is for use as spray-fluid for winter use; the 
other for summer use. They have been tested 
by various persons, who give them unstinted 
prpise. Unfortunately, they are not yet on 
the market, and their manufacture requires 
more chemical knowledge and apparatus 
than ordinary persons possess. In the report 
on wireworms it is stated that “The experi- 
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ments with ‘vaporite* as a remedy for wire- 
worms have been continued with great suc¬ 
cess,” and, later on, “From actual experb 
ments, I am convinced of the value of 
'vaporite’ as a remedy.” Two photographs 
are given of different parts of the same field 
of swedes. One was treated with vaporite, 
the other was not. The difference between 
the two is very marked. There are two ap¬ 
pendices—(A) Instructions for using hydro¬ 
cyanic gas and bisulphide of carbon, which 
are very useful, particularly when the poison¬ 
ous nature of these compounds is remem¬ 
bered. (B) Contains an account of the trans¬ 
formations that insects undergo, which should 

f >rove very useful to those who have no know’- 
edge of entomology. A few mistakes have 
escaped the “eagle eye” of the editor. On 
p. 30 an ichneumon-fly is said to have carried 
caterpillars into a plant-house. The observer 
probably mistook one of the solitary or fos- 
sorial wasps for an ichneumon. There are 
one of two cases of names being misspelt. 
The ash bark beetle is not Hyleseinus, but 
Hylcsinus; the flour-moth, Ephestia kuh- 
niella, not E. kuehniella. We are very sorry 
to find that there is a possibility of this being 
the last of this very interesting series of re¬ 
ports, which do not appear to have been a 
financial success. These reports only require 
to be better known to have a large sale, which 
they do not appear to have at present. The 
South-Eastern Agricultural College, at Wye, 
publishes a “Report on Economic Zoology,” 
which deals with insect pests,etc.,much on the 
same lines as that for the Midland Counties. 
It would be probably cheaper for each publica¬ 
tion, and it would certainly be more con¬ 
venient for their clientele, if tho valuable in¬ 
formation contained in them could lie ob¬ 
tained in one volume. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT 
AND PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

The twenty-first annual dinner of this, we 
are glad to say, very flourishing society was 
held on tho night of Friday, November 1st, 
in the Holborn Restaurant, Sir Albert Rollit, 
LL.D., D.C.L., in the chair. Among those 
present we noted Messrs. H. J. Veitch, H. B. 
May, Joseph Cheal, etc. The usual loyal 
toasts having been given, the chairman sub¬ 
mitted the toast of “Success to the United 
Horticultural Benefit and Provident Society.” 
and in the course of his remarks said that this 
society w'as in no sense a charity, but a self- 
help institution, confined to gardeners only, 
and it ought, therefore, to receive their ear¬ 
nest consideration. He found, he said, in 
dealing with the actuarial report of 1905, 
that the number of applications in that year 
for sick benefit should have been 3,590. upon 
the average of actuarial statistics j but only 
43 per cent, of that number of applications 
were actually made. In other words, the 
health of the*members, judging by the appli¬ 
cations for sick pay, was consistently good. 
“The United” had evidently solved the 
question of old age pensions. The chairman, 
who has had great experience as a manager 
of savings’ bank funds, declared that “The 
United” was one of the very best of the 
friendly societies. He was glad to find that 
its investments were confined to Corporation 
stocks, which, he said, were always safe. 

The Chairman of Committee (Mr. Chas. 
H. Curtis), in responding for the society, 
said its investments were now' £30,000, and 
the number of members was 1,200. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. James 
Hudson, V.M.H., who had been treasurer for 
25 years, and who has now resigned, was the 
recipient of a very handsome testimonial, in 
the shape of a silver tea and coffee set and 
his portrait, handsomely framed in dark oak. 
Sir Albert Rollit, in a few well-chosen words, 
made the presentation. Mr. Hudson thanked 
th 3 members for their handsome present, 
which would be an honoured family heirloom. 
There were several other toasts on the pro¬ 
gramme. The tables were nicely decorated 
with fruit, flowers, and plants. 

The secretary of the above society is Mr. 
W Collins, 9, Martindale-road, Balham, who 
is always ready to give any information to 
intending applicants for membership. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and arunrcrs are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , arid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street , Uolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pi/blishAr. The name and address of the sender arc 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt, of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming, fruit —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that scirral sjtecimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We haw received from 
several corresjtondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these, in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits arc 
in many cases so trifling that it is nercssan/ that three 
specimens of each kiwi stumld be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Fungus on lawn (.4. K ) I cannot give you the 
information you require without (seeing specimens of 
the fungus. Please send some up in a box, and 1 
will tell you what 1 can about it.~G. S. 8. 

Salvia Horminum (<»’. A 7 . s .).—This is the name 
of the plant a specimen of which you send. It comes 
from the South of Europe, and is an annual. The 
plant* stand drought and had weather, are easily 
raised from seeds in February, and do better in poor 
soils than in those that are rich and very fertile. 
The sprays are useful for cutting, and the plant 
frequently sows itself. 

Cutting Pampas drafts plumes (John ).-The 
correct date for cutting the plumes varies with the 
season ami locality. To have them in good condition 
they should he cut just before they are fully ex¬ 
panded, then taken into a warm room and hung lip, 
where they will open freely. If left on the plants 
until they are fully expanded they become dirty, 
and when taken into the house do not improve, and 
are very inferior in beauty to the soft, silky plumes 
that are cut just before they are properly developed. 

Rabbits and hardy plants (G.).-lt is useless 
to set out anything but the strongest-growing plants 
whore rabbits are numerous, and even then, if the 
season is a hard one and the rRhhits plentiful, there 
are very few things that they will not touch. 
Solomon’s Seal, Iris germunien. and Campanula pyra- 
midulis they will not harm; but, to be on the safe 
side, the best way is to surround your garden with 
wire-netting, burying one side about 4 inches into the 
soil, as, if this is not done, the rabbits will scratch 
under it and find their way into the garden. 

Rhododendron Lady Alice Fitzwilllam (Miss 
Hadden).—This is the result of a cross between R. 
Edgeworthi and R. Gibsoni. The flowers, pure white, 
sometimes marked on the outside of the tube with a 
faint streak of rosy-pink, are borne in trusses of from 
three to five, each bloom measuring 4 inches across 
and in some ea-’es 4J inches. It is valuable in the 
conservatory as much for the fragrance of the flowers 
as anything else. It does well in a cold greenhouse, 
and may he described as half-hardy. \Ve do not 
think you would hud it succeed iu the open air in 
Surrey. 

Passion-flower failing (G. N).-We are assum 
ing that the Passion flower is growing in the open 
Seeing that it is on a south border with a gravel 
subsoil, the probability is that dryness at the root 
and poorness of .soil are the cause of the failure, 
(iive the plant a soaking of water, ami then put on a 
mulch of good rotten manure, and, if the weather is 
open, another soaking of water to w ash I he goodness 
of the manure down to the roots. Next spring, when 
growth starts, renew the mulching and water fre¬ 
quently. In such a soil as yours Passion-flowers 
require abundance of water. 

Making a tennis lawn (A. McM.). — \ full-sized 
tennis-court is 78 feet by 36 feet, and it is usual to 
allow 10 feet at either end and 6 feet on either side. 
This brings the tot-ai length to 98 feet, and the 
breadth to 48 feet. Seeing you are making it for a 
club, you should have it, if you can, 100 feet long 
and 50 feet wide, and you will then have an ample 
margin outside the court. You will find a note re 
“ Making a gravel tennis-court " in our issue of Octo¬ 
ber 101 h, p. 448. The cost of the formation would 
depend on the price of the materials and the price 
of labour in your part of the country. Turf is by 
far the best for a tennis-lawn, the only advantage iu 
an asphalt*? surface being that uni can Use it after 
a heavy shower of rain. 

What to grow in window-boxes < Window 
Gardening ).-We scarcely know what reply to give 
to your question as to Roses and Clematises being 
grow n on t he very limited space of a w indow-sill in 
wire boxes, as we cannot conceive of anyone attempt¬ 
ing a task that is only destined to end in failure. 
Hoth Rose.- and Clematises, if worth growing at all. 
mu t he given good, deep soil, where the plants will 
come under the influence of rain its well as sun. and 
where thev will have plenty of room to develop their 
roots, neither of which, of course, is possible on a 
w indow-sill, even in a wooden box. We do not under 
stand what you mean by wire boxes. Receptacles 
must be constructed of wood that will hold soil, and 
anv ornamentation, such us tiles or cork, must he an 
after consideration. There are many plants, of 
course, that will succeed on a window-ledge, but not 
thosH you name. Just now. for instance, hove* may 
be filled with bulbs like Hvpr^hs, Tulips. Xjrn:-i. 
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Snowdrops, Crocuses, etc., or spring-flowering plants, 
as Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, may be put in. Small 
shrubs would look well for the winter. .Many firms 
advertising in Gardknisci lLi.rsTK.vm> would supply 
you. Wc do not make a practice of recommending 
any particular firm. “Town Gardening," published 
at this ollice, would, probably, meet your require¬ 
ments. 

Keeping Pelargoniums in winter (H.).-Had 
you given us some idea as to where you are keeping 
the Pelargoniums or whether they are cuttings put 
in last autumn or plants that have been lifted from 
the beds, we could have helped you more. We will, 
however, assume that the plants referred to are cut¬ 
tings struck last autumn, in which case, if they have 
been well exposed before being housed, so as to get 
the wood firm, they will stand a much lower tempera¬ 
ture than if the shoots were gross and sappy. If 
you are keeping them in a low temperature, the 
plants must be kept dry at ttie top. and they will 
seldom need water at the root. Keep all decayed 
leaves picked off, ami if the temperature does riot, 
fall below 36 degs. the plants may be wintered with 
success. A higher temperature than this minimum 
one would be better if it could be given. 

New hardy plants (J. B). Wl think the follow¬ 
ing will be useful to you, if you do not already pos¬ 
sess them. We give the approximate heights of the 
plants: — Helenium pmnilum rnagiiifieum, yellow, 
2’ feet; Phlox Mrs. K. If. Jenkins, snow-white. 
31 feet; Incarvillea Delavayi, rosy-red. 2f feet; Gyp- 
sophila panieiilata fl.-pl.. white. 2 feet ; Auhrictia 
Dr. Mules, deep rich violet. 6 inches; Campanula enr- 
patica River.dea, violet-blue, U feet; Inula glandu- 
losa, yellow, 2 feet ; Monarda didyma (not new), 
scarlet. 3 feet : Campanula Mocrlieimi, white. 2 feet; 
Phlox Etna, fine red. 3 feet; Adonis amureiisis fl.-pl., 
yellow and green, l| feet ; Aster Finchley White, 
2 feet: Iris sibirica Snow Queen, 21 feet; Hemero- 
callis Dr. Kegel, apricot. 21 feet; Chrysanthemum 
maximum King Edward VII.. white, 3 feet; Papaver 
Queen Alexandra, salmon, 2 feet; Astilbe Davidi, 
reddish, 5 feet; Aoonitum Wilsoui, blue, 6 feet. Wc 
do not claim that these are absolute novelties, but 
the majority are of modern introd.netion, and all are 
highly ^esirable subjects. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting back Privet-hedge (A. It. ID. An old 

Privet-hedge such as yours is often very erratic in 
breaking into growth, but, with care, can generally 
be induced to fill up again. It is always advisable to 
keep such a hedge within bounds while young. We 
should advise you to leave the cutting back till next 
March, and even then you mud expect some parts of 
it to be very bare for a considerable time. 

Magnolia grandiflora. pruning (V. ./. Y.)f - 
The tops of this branch naturally, and all that you 
need do is to spread them out thinly and keep the 
growths .secured to the wall or trellis. The strongest 
branches must be fastened to the wall by means of 
strips of leather and strong nails, the side shoots 
being secured to these. The branches ought not to 
be closely trained, or so much as to present a pain¬ 
fully neat appearance. It may be advisable to cut¬ 
out- a branch where too thick, but the less pruning 
you give the better. 

FRUIT. 

Medlar jelly (.Vary Jackson ).—'rake some ripe 
Medlars, wash them, and put them into a preserving- 
pan with as much water as will cover them. Simmer 
them slowly, and when they become a pulp strain 
through a lellv bag, and to eyery pint of the liquid 
add 1 lb. of loaf sugar. Boil till clear <say, for an 
hour). When cold it should be a stiff jelly. 

Grapes failing (Enquirer).— Pie-ase send a few 
more particulars. Do you use the house for other 
plants, and what temperature do you keep up? 
What i' the length of the rod on which you say you 
have twenty-four bunches? It -.eius to us that 
overcropping is the eiui-c of the failure. Judging 
from the piece of wood alined to the bunch von 
send, the Vine i, evidently very weak, thus eon firm¬ 
ing our opinion that you are cropping loo heavily. 

Almond-tree fruiting (Aftijond ha -Almond- 
trees of the ordinary standard or ornamental bum 
fruit freelv almost every year. The variety you speak 
of is, no doubt, the bit t er fruit < d f"i in ( Amy gdalus 
communis amara). The fruits, even when carefully 
preserved, arc 1 inferior to those purchased in the 
shops. The Sweet Almond mud be grown on a wall 
in the Same way as a Peach, but, as it blooms so 
early, the blooms are, as u rule, killed by frost, 
being evidently more tender than those of the Bitter 
Almond. 

Plnms cracking (J. H.). —Examining the fruits 
of your Victoria Plums sent, one having quite rotted, 
we*noted marks on them resembling the effects of 
blows or external injuries as though struck by birds’ 
beaks or by the branches beating together, but, may 
be originated by large inserts perforating the skins. 
A little skin cracking often follows as the fruits 
soft ell or ripen when heavy rains fall, as tlmi there 
i> an excessive flow of sap or moisture to the fruits. 
You ran do nothing useful to cheek the trouble now. 
No doubt, some two or three years will elapse ere the 
tree fruits again, and then we may have a better 
summer. 

Apples cracking (Mrs. McGill). — Had you given 
ns some part fi blurs as to the age of the Apple tree 
from which the rpeeimeiis you .-end were gat lured, 
we could then have been better aide to have helped 
you As it i-. we can only conclude the tree i> a 
very old one, added to the fact that the mots are 
working in uncongenial mil. '1 he tree? arc evidently 
in a had condition altogether, little growth being 
made, and the soil exhausted, bo many things lead 
up to the condition in which you find the Apples on 
this particular tree that it is not safe to ndvi-c in 
the ab-ence of anv particular- a- to soil and subsoil, 
and of growth or the absence of it from the tie.-. 
If vou will kindly send >U«h particular- vve will do 
,,iir' best to help you. 


VEGETABLES. 

Value of MosS-litter man tire (L. 11.).-% lie 
value of Mos-litter lies in its capacity to absorb 
aninml-manure, which it does thoroughly. To be of 
any value you must first use it in the stable, then 
throw it into a heap, turning it several times to 
sweeten it, but not to heat it. Treated thus it is 
useful as a mulching in the garden for all kinds of 
crops, but for digging into the ground we prefer well- 
decayed strawy manure. 

Improving clay soil (G. G.) —To improve clay 
soil, such substance- as will render it more porous 
should be added to it. Road grit, old mortar rubble, 
wood ashes, burnt vegetable refuse, leaf-mould, and 
fresh manure from the stable with plenty of litter in 
it are all very suitable. The ground should be 
broken up and well trenched, two -pits deep, in¬ 
corporating with flic soil as the trenching proceeds a 
quantity of the materials mentioned above. 

Using green Tomatoes <1. F. Wildridgc).— 
You ran i-oiivert them into ehntney in the following 
way:- Put a pint e>f vinegar into a preserving-pan 
with a pound of Deniemra sugar. Let this boil until 
the sugar is dissolved. Slice as many Tomatoes into 
this syrup as you wish to use with the same weight, 
of Apples, peeled, cored, and rut into quarters, 1 oz. 
of brui-ed Ginger, six red t’hilics, \ lb. Shallots. ( lb. 
Sultanas, allowing .1 lb. of sugar and these spices for 
each pound of Apples and Tomatoes, salt to taste. 
Boil these well together, stirring all the time, until 
it is thick like jam and sets firm when a little is 
dropped on a plate. Pour into hot gl.o- iar.-, cover 
when cold with well cleansed bladder, and -tore iu u 
dry. C'H)| {dace. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


J. Mallett.— Write to the publishers of “ Farm and 
Garden," 14s and 149, Aldersgate-stri ct, London, E.C. 

James Todd. - Holiday’s “Villa Gardening ’’ 
should, vve fancy, answer your purpose. It can be 

had from t-his office.- . 1 . H\ J. —What do you mean 

by naval black, which has been used to paint your 
hot-water pipes? They ought to have been'painted 
with a mixture of lamp-black and Lili-ced-oil, and 
then you would have had no trouble.- Londonderry. 

Your Christmas Ro-rs have been attacked by a 
fungus. See reply to “ Mrs. H. IE," iu our issue of 

October 12th. p. 434.- II. F. S. — Your Celery has 

been attacked by the Celery-leaf blight (Cercospora 
apii. See reply to " West Chilling! on,” in our issue 

of October nth. p. 420.- liridynrt. — So many people 

u-e the nnm de plume “Con-taut Reader” that 
trouble arose, and vve have In eii obliged to use 
another, -tu b as the initials ot the corn-pondent or 
the place from which he write-. It. It. Wc think 
it would he better to ask some practical gardener iu 
the neighbourhood to look at the garden, and advise 
you what you had bent do. Vou -ay nothing a- to 
the depth of the soil, which is all important when 
platii ing fruit-trees. We may .ay that the fences 
ale really too low for the growth ot fruit-trees. 

G. A. Ashton. — The seedling Carnalion-bloom you send 
is, vve fear, of little use, as it i- what i- known a- 
a “ bur ter." Tin* colour is good, and the petal- 
well formed. You should grow it on, and submit 
blooms to the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. I. He--.—You will find an 

article, “Forming a Rock-garden." in our i-.-ue of 
December 23rd, 1905. p. 500, a copy of which can he 
had of the publisher, post free, for ljd- You should 
also get “ Alpine Flowers for Gardens," price las,, 

tioni this office.- Culver. — ), R.vccroft Scarlet is the 

variety to winch we suppose you refer. Tins is a 
bright scarlet. 2, koniga maritima i- a synonym of 
Aly-sum maritimiim (the Sweet Alys-iimi. 3. The 
“ Manual of Coniferj-.“ Jas. Velfeh and Son-, 1 milted, 
Chelsea, S.W . F. B. — You v ill find an aitielc giv¬ 
ing full instruct ions at to making a border for 
Peaches ill our issue of JlUie 2nd, P.MHi. p. 1*2. a 
copy of which can be had from the publisher, po-t 

free, for ltd. Your house is quite large enough.- 

.1/. V. II. Wc have m ver heard of .-m h contrivances 
as you inquire about. You call purchase single speci¬ 
mens of Yew- cut into the fantastic shapes von men¬ 
tion. II. H. L You should get tile " English 

Flower Garden " and " GjM’iihouse and Stove Plant-, 
from this other. IVjhaps “ Villa Gardening.” by E. 
Holiday, would answer your purpose. This, too, run 
lie had from this ollice. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Doublon.— The common Sal- 
safy or Vegetable Ovster. It has evidently sown 

itself- Edward Boulter. — We cannot undertake to 

name florist flowers.- -bridport.- Hedyehium tinrd- 

nerianurn.- J. Bulpitt. —1, Cotonoaster frigida; 2, 

CraQvgus Pyruralitha.- Mrs. Fullerton. — Slat ice 

simiata 

Names Of fruit. Berber) ^rtmell.— Pear Beiitre 

d’Arembc-rg. — MY-Qtnr/,\-Pear Brown Beane.- 

’/• /{ peai': 1. Louise Bonne *'f Jersey; 2, He urn 
Fouqueray ; 3 . No Mavonr.mil recognised. //. Wyrid 
— Pears: 1, Belirre d’Aretnberg; 2 and 3, Please send 
when ripe; 4, Apple not in condition.- - Hirhard 
Parrott. — Apple, cooking. Cellini, in u-e during tin- 
rno.'lt !i. 


Catalogues received — Wm. Hatley, May field 
Vm-crv. Dor kiln: road. Tunbridge Wells.-' hrjrau- 
themum GioUtis' Sole book . - - Howdell and 
Inverness - .Ywr-crv List for Autumn. BMP. and 

Spnna, 1 nn\. - J. foa khou.-c and Son. Ltd., York - 

Alpine and llcibaccous Blunts: Bulb List ; List of 
('o)}('cnumj Artificial Rock (ianUiis ami II f#«f 


Books received 

Home." by Mrs. T. L. 
Foulis 13 and 1.5, Fred 
London. 


Flowers and Fruit for the 
Richmond, F.R.ll S. T. N. 
crick-street. Edinburgh and 
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FRUIT. 

THE LOGANBERRY. 

This is gaining popularity alike among pri¬ 
vate growers and the purchasing public. Past 
experience proves that, new fruits are slow in 
taking up a position in the market. They 
seem to live long in an experimental stage, as 
it were, and until they survive the prejudice 
that follows tho new-comer, progress cannot 
be made. Judging from the ready sale there 
now is for the fruit of the Loganlierry, it lias 
passed the trial stages. There have not been 
many kinds of fruiting trees from America 
that can claim to be a perfect success in our 
gardens, though a few are useful. Among 
these must be clnimcd the fruit under notice. 
It is only for cooking that it commends itself, 
but there is room for the new-comer, because 
the palate tires of the limited choice of either 
summer or autumn fruits in a cooked state. 
Perhaps its vigorous habit of growth forma 
the most objectionable feature connected with 
it, for, with only limited space, there is sure 
to be inconvenience attending its culture, un¬ 
less there should be space available against 
the lofty walls of dwellings or farm buildings. 
In vigorous health the canes grow to a lieig«’ 
of from 10 feet to 10 feet m a season. If 
grown on a wire fence, in the same manner an 
we do Raspberries, ample room must be given 
between the stools, or a crowd of suckers, 
giving much trouble and confusion, results. 
The plants are somewhat impatient of re¬ 
moval—at least, it is found to be so in some 
soils- but on others they liecome much more 
quickly established. Like Raspberries, sucker 
growths issue in summer to replace the fruit¬ 
ing canes of the past season, and, though the 
old canes do not die down as do these of 
Rasplierrics after fruiting, a thinning out of 
tlie older canes is necessary. Some growers 
find no trouble from birds, which are usually 
so keen after Raspberries ; but there is, I find, 
no uniformity in the tastes of birds. The 
summer white-throat gives much trouble 
among Raspberries, and, in my case, 
Loganberries, too. The Loganberry, being 
only in a trial stage, there was not suffi¬ 
cient opportunity of proving the extent of 
taste of birds for the fruit. My stock was re¬ 
moved into wire-enclosed quarters to check 
the inroads of birds, but I know some can 
grow this unprotected, with only trifling loss 
through bird-raids. The fruits assume fine 
proportions, given suitable land and atten¬ 
tion, and the plants crop freely. Like Rasp¬ 
berries, the fruits seem to be more appre¬ 
ciated in a cooked state, when some other 
kind of fruit is used with them. The fruita 
are claimed by some to be fit for dessert, 
which is quite permissible, because there is 
such an infinitely wide range of tastes to be 
catered for. I, therefore, look upon them 
more ns a requirement of the kitchen. The 
culture is comparatively easy, soil prepara¬ 
tion similar to that provided for Raspberries 
being all that is necessary ; and if a wall with 
a sunny aspect can be set apart for it, very 
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little trouble is given beyond nailing and thin¬ 
ning of the advancing summer growth. The 
planting season now with us affords oppor¬ 
tunities for those desirous of taking up the 
culture of the Loganberry, a few plants suf¬ 
ficing to eventually fill extensive trellising or 
wall-space. In light soils it may be necessary 
to apply a mulch of partially decayed manure, 
both to conserve moisture and to ensure an 
early root-hold. S. R. A. 


THE PLUM CROP. 

During the past few weeks several interest¬ 
ing articles have appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated nnent Plums. On opening tlfc 
issue of September 21st, at page 387, I noted 
the statement of “Wilts” that Plums had 
been sold at 5 lb. a penny! Wishing to 
ascertain how this compared with tlie prices 
in Covent Garden and other markets, I asked 
a friend in the wholesale fruit trade, and I 
found it quite correct. Growers in the 
country—especially small and private growers 
—imagine such statements to bo overdrawn. 
I have had ample evidence this season, both 
in country and town, that in seasons like the 
past it pays these growers better to sell their 
produce at home than to send it away. Dur¬ 
ing August and September I have seen Plums 
make double the price in western towns than 
could be obtained in London .markets. Still, 
many when they have surplus fruit send it to 
big centres hoping to obtain high prices, 
whereas had they consigned it to a country 
shop they would have done Ik? tter. With a 
glut of fruit there is an impression that it 
does not pay. In point of fact, these excep¬ 
tional prices arise from so many Plums that 
have no keeping powers being rushed to the 
market at one time. Such must be sold at 
any price. In this Hampshire town (Aider- 
shot) the second week in October, there is 
abundance of good fruit in shops, and I saw' 
a day or two since on a bush tree in the open 
good Monarch Plums that would keep a 
couple of weeks longer. In the same garden, 
the owner having a heavy crop of Victoria, 
commenced gathering and marketing them 
when large enough for cooking, and I was 
astonished at the prices they made per 
bushel. In this way he had no glut, and re¬ 
duced the strain on the trees by this early 
thinning, thus increasing the size of the fruit 
left to ripen, in this way again higher prices 
being obtained. The poor prices obtained are 
for poor, small fruit. It has often occurred 
to me that it would pay to have square boxes, 
with a slight opening to give air, in which 
could be put, say, 20 lb. to 30 lb. Three or 
four of these could be tied together, and in 
this way there need be no moving, as the 
boxes could be handled in the way foreign 
fruit is, the weight and the name of the kind 
being put on the outside. 

Another lesson derived from this season is 
that of selection of sorts for planting. Here, 
again, much may be done to avoid a glut. I 
am convinced no private garden ought to have 
a glut if due attention be given to selecting 


the sorts and the positions for planting. 
During the past thirty years I have given 
much thought to this, and have had a con¬ 
tinuous supply without any glut. I am aware 
that many kinds come in at about the same 
time. Even then the season may be extended 
by planting in two positions. It. is not cor¬ 
rect to say north walls cannot he used for 
Plums. 1 have proved that any sort of cook¬ 
ing Plum gives a satisfactory crop when thus 
grown. I have seen Grand Duke and Mon¬ 
arch doing well thus grown. I have often 
had a crop of Plums front north walls when 
those in better positions were cut off. Keep¬ 
ing powers deserve attention. Plums having 
a thick skin keep double the time. This sea¬ 
son I was impressed with this on looking at 
two samples of Victoria and Jefferson in 
baskets side by side. Jefferson had scarcely 
a decayed fruit, compared to the other. Both 
were from standard trees. Regarding sorts, 
the note in your issue of October 5th, at 
page 415, gives much good information. I do 
not follow the writer in relation to Orleans-, 
I have found it useful for cold positions in a 
low% damp garden. I agree with all there 
said in relation to Golden Drop. These 
planting should arid more trees of this to their 
collection, seeing the fruits are reliable from 
almost any position. Here, again, much may 
be done to extend the season. I have found 
the season of Golden Drop can he extended 
to eight or ten weeks. This autumn I noticed 
a fine round Plum in the shops quite late, 
under the name of “Bush.” Docs any reader 
know' it. under this name, and what is its 
cropping power? I quite agree with nil that 
is said at page 415 in relation to Damsons, 
and also the old Green Gage. “Wilts” re¬ 
ferred to tlie flavour of foreign Plums. I have 
tried many, and have come to the conclusion 
that the flavour of foreign Plums is poor com¬ 
pared with that of home-grown Plums. 

J. Crook. 

RENOVATION OF EARLY PEACH 
BORDERS. 

TtfR time is at hand when work of this char¬ 
acter will be demanding attention. Every 
few years it is necessary to renew the borders 
either in part or wholly so, according to their 
condition— i.e., if fruit of the best quality is 
looked for. At the present time it is the 
borders in the early houses that should he 
looked to, for whatever may be required in 
this direction with regard to later ones it 
must, perforce, be delayed a few* weeks 
longer. If, therefore, root-lifting has become 
imperative, necessitating an entire renewal 
of the border, or if a portion only of the 
latter has to he removed and replaced with 
new compost, in regard to any Peach-house 
where the trees are forced, this should be 
done before the trees shed their leaves. Many 
fail to realise that this latter proceeding 
exerts a most beneficial effect on the lifting, 
yet such is the case, for the fact of the trees 
still being in full leaf induces tip? Toots to 
put forth new growth, or, in other words, to 
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emit fibres in all directions much more 
quickly than is the case when the trees are 
leafless. The wisdom, then, of adopting such 
a policy need not^ be further dilated upon, 
but those who have root lifting to perform 
should not only bear the advice in mind, but 
act upon it. Another thing, and this cannot 
be too strongly emphasised, is that the shorter 
the interval between the lifting of the roots 
and laying them out again in new compost, 
the better for the tree, or trees. Again, 
under no circumstances should the roots be 
allowed to get diy. Therefore, it is advis 
able to have a good quantity of wood Moss, 
or similar material, in a thoroughly damp 
state ready to hand, so that as the lifting 

I jroceeds and the roots are liberated the 
atter can be fastened back and surrounded 
with the Moss, etc., which will prevent their 
coming to grief. An occasional syringing 
will then keep the Moss in a proper state of 
moisture. It is also a good plan to shade 
the roof while lifting is going forward, and 
syringe the foliage frequently, both to pre 
vent it from flagging and falling prematurely. | 
Continue the roof shading for a week or so 
after the completion of the work, and if the 1 
house is kept rather warmer than is customary 
at this time of year, for the same period, dur¬ 
ing the day-time, this will prove a further 
incentive to rapid root development, and en 


was then shown in large clusters, the branches 
being cut with the fruit. I have gathered 
nice fruit of Wyedale the third week in No- 
| vember in late seasons. The fruit, when 
gathered, will keep sound till late in the year 
if stored in a cool room. The fruit being firm 
| and acid, for cooking late in the year it is 
very valuable. It is oval-shaped, of medium 
size, and % deep purple, closely resembling a 
late Damson in colour. Why should so many 
early varieties of Plums be grown, causing a 
glut, when they command so low prices? The 
growth of the Wyedale is compact and not too 
vigorous. An Old Hand. 


PLUM LATE ORANGE. 

A valuable addition to late dessert Plums is 
the subject of our illustration. With the 
exception of Coe’s Golden Drop, late-keeping 
Plums of a yellow colour are, or were, scarce, 
so that the advent of Late Orange was gladly 
welcomed by nil. who have to meet a heavy 
demand for dessert fruits in variety late in 
October. As its name denotes, it is of an 
orange colour, the fruits roundish-oval in 
shape and distinctly handsome, in apj>ear- 
ance, carrying a good bloom. The flesh 
is richly flavoured and juicy, and, although 
not possessing the same rich, tender flesh and 
fine, sugary flavour so characteristic of a well 



Plum Late Orange. From a photograph in the gardens at 
Gunnerebury House, Acton, W. 


able the new rootlets to gain a firm grip of 
the fresh compost ere the trees go to rest. 
Be careful when laying out the roots afresh 
that they are placed nearly, but not quite, 
level, or having just a slight downward slope, 
and the topmost layer of roots should he from 
3 inches to 6 inches under the surfnee of the 
border, when the latter is completed. Damp 
the roots with a ro**d pot as they are laid 
tint, and cover with fine soil, and unless the 
compost is really in a thoroughly moist state, 
give the border a watering as soon a.s finished. 
Although not hitherto touched upon, such 
preliminaries aa the preparation of the com¬ 
post for border-making, the provision of 
drainage materials, etc., must have immedi¬ 
ate attention, if such matters have not already 
had consideration. The omission of these I 
necessary details would occasion a serious de¬ 
lay, and tend to prejudice the result of the 
root lifting, should the materials not he ready 
to hand just when required. A. W. 

The latest Plum, Wyedale.— In the in 

foresting notes contributed bv “W. S..” on 
' Some late Plums," in your issue of Nov. I 
12nd, page 467. he omits to mention Wyedale. 
the latest Plum known, and one that should | 
be better known. I have a distinct recollec- | 
tion of its being shown in 1866 at an October 
meeting of .the Fruit Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, the members thinking it i 
a valuable Plum for so late in the seaton. It 


ripened Golden Drop, it is, nevertheless, of 
the greatest value for late work, inasmuch 
as it is a more certain cropper than the 
variety just quoted. It is equally adapted 
cither for wall culture or n« a pyramid in the 
open garden, while for orchard house culture 
it ranks among the best for this purpose, as 
visitors to the recent fruit show, held in the 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent square, hud 
abundant proof. A gmnl few dishes were 
also staged, but the specimen trees in pots, 
carrying such excellent crops of fruit, were a 
great attraction. Late Orange originated at 
Sawbridgeworth, the home of so many choice 
seedling fruits, and was given a first-class 
certificate by the Fruit Committee of the 
Roval Horticultural Society. 
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NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Treatment of fruit trees Many thanks for re- 
plit* to former queries. I have transplanted the 
Apple-trees in accordance with your directions. 1 
have just planted two Apple, one Pear, and one 
Damson-tree. The trees have shoots 3 feet or 4 feet 
long. As these shoots arc growing in the right direc¬ 
tion, I want to know if they should be cut back, and 
how much?—N. It L 

[Yes ; the shoots on the trees in question 
should certainly be shortened back, doing 
this in January or early in Februaiy next. 
As the making* or marring of the trees de¬ 
pends entirely on this cutting back, it goes 
without saying that this must necessarily be 
carefully performed. The main considera¬ 


tion, then, is to shorten back the shoots in 
such a manner that the shapeliness of the 
tree is preserved, and at the same time to see 
that the framework of the future trees is laid. 
Taking the case of a pyramid first, and sup¬ 
posing the shoots and leader are about 3 feet 
in length, we should cut the leader back to 
half its length, and the lowermost tier cf 
shoots, or those nearest the ground, likewise. 
This done, you will then see at a glance at 
what length you should leave the remainder 
to secure symmetrically-shaped trees. If you 
have any doubt on this point, you can, by 
fastening one end of a piece of string to the 
tip of the leader and the other to the eud of 
one of the lowermost shoots, at once nseer 
tain where it is necessary to cut all the 
shoots situated between tfie tip and base. 
The cuts in every instance should be made 
in a sloping direction, and at a point where 
the buds are situated on the lower or under¬ 
sides of the shoots, and not on the upper- 
side. The branches will, as a result, assume 
a more rigid and horizontal direction. The 
shoots on the Damson, which we presume is 
a standard, should be cut back to about 1 foot 
or 15 inches, and if there are too many of them 
in the centre of the head, cut clean out such 
as have a tendency to cross, or are in too 
close proximity to those it* is necessary to 
leave, tearing in mind that the heads of 
young standards should always be kept thin 
and open.] 

The vinery in winter - Would you please to till 
me when to prune my Vines? You stated in a re¬ 
cent issue that Vines should be pruned us the leaves 
are beginning to fall. Should I be right iq pruning 
mine, as they are Black Haniburghs? I also have 
2 rods of Alicante, which still have the fruit on, but 
I do not want to start them into growth until next 
March. What temperature do I want now Vines 
arc going to rest? When should I dress the border 
inside and out previous to starting them in March? 
Many thanks for previous replies. —R. A. 

[The dormant season for Vines is the best 
time to prune. The Winter is also the best 
time to wage war against insect pests, for it 
is almost impossible to do more than keep 
them in cheek during the season of growth, 
for the simple reason that remedies powerful 
enough to exterminate them would be likely 
to prove injurious to the tender fruit and 
foliage ; but. as soon as the fruit is gathered 
and the foliage has dropped the best time 
lias arrived for the work to be done. In the 
first place, the house should be cleared of all 
pot plants, if any are grown in it ; in fact, as 
far as possible, of everything that is movable. 
In the case of the Grapes (Alicante), you 
should cut them and bottle then}. You will 
find an article on “Bottling Grapes” in our 
issue of December 30th, 1905, page 576. 
Then prune the Vines in closely, carry the 
cuttings direct to the rubbish heap, and burn 
them. Then proceed to carefully remove all 
loose bark by scraping with a knife; but be 
careful not to get below the tender bark or 
injure it by scraping. Go very carefully 
round the knots and spurs, for it is there that 
the insects congregate ; then take warm 
water and a scrubbing-brush and wash the 
Vines thoroughly with soft-soap, 60 that 
every trace of a living insect may be removed. 
The walls, sashes, and stages should also bs 
well washed down, and every particle of rub¬ 
bish should be collected from the floor and 
removed out of the house. When dry, tho 
walls should be coated with fresh limewash, 
and the Vines should be painted with 
some kind of dressing, such as Gishurst. 
compound. Leave the house open night 
and day, as this will help to ripen the 
wood. It will be well also to take off some 
of the surface soil of the inside border and 
replace it with some good loam, to which 
have been added some bone-meal and well- 
rotted manure. You should procure a copy 
of “Vines and Vine Culture,” by Barron, 
price, pest free, 5s. Cd.] 

Pear Sanguinole I submit ted to t lie notice cf 
the Scientific Committee of the R.II.8. some little 
time ago this rather singular little Pear. It was 
sent to me to mine from a Claygate garden, aud for 
some time I could not fix it. hot later the name was 
found. It is of no value, cither from a dessert or 
cooking standpoint, bnt extremely interesting on ac¬ 
count of its age and colour. It is said to have been 
grown in France for nearly 300 years, and the flesh 
is nearly red throughout. I should say it would make 
a fine perrv Pear. How the variety got to Claygate, 

I cannot sav. The tree is a standard, about 12 feet 
high, and looks as though it had been twice worked. 
—E. Birrell, Claremont. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE MOUNTAIN ASH (PYRUS 
AUCUPARIA). 

In the list of trees remarkable in the autumn 
for their brilliantly coloured fruits this de¬ 
serves a place. Though its beauty in a native 
state among the Highlands of Scotland is 
proverbial, its merits for ornamental planting 
in this country are very apt to be over¬ 
looked. Flowers, foliage, and fruits are each 
in their turn attractive, and, what is more, 
its requirements are not at all exacting. Even 
in smoky districts it will hold its own, and I 
recently saw some suburban gardens quite a 
blaze of colour with ils fruits. The Mountain 
Ash is very prolific in varieties, including one 
whose fruits are yellow when ripe, but of 
them all 1 do not know of one to surpass the 
ordinary form, unless it he a weeping kind. 
I do not refer to the variety usually grown 
an pendula,which has even the main branches 
drooping, hut a form occasionally met with 


the knife freely it fruits abundantly. A day 
or two ago I was impressed with this fact on 
seeing some young specimens that had been 
treated thus. I noted they were full of fruit¬ 
ing spurs. Few things are more ornamental 
than this when in good health and carrying 
large bunches of bright red berries. —J. C. F. 


AUTUMN TINTS. 

To the Editor of Gardenino Illustrated. 

Sir, —Contrary to expectation, the colour 
of the foliage of the deciduous trees is very 
fine. On the free limestone we expect fine 
colour each year, but somehow I think most 
people were a little doubtful, after such a 
sunless summer, as to the effects we were 
likely to have. However, at the time of 
writing, all tin* trees from which we look for 
good colour in autumn are fulfilling our 
hopes. And what a magnificent display it is ! 
To many it is the display of the whole year, 
and certainly I do not think our summer 



A fruiting shoot of the Mountain Ash (Pyrus Aucuparia). 


whose minor shoots alone are of a drooping 
character, so that it forms a very graceful 
tree. If the Mountain Ash were a recent in¬ 
troduction, and a good price asked for it, the 
high ornamental qualities that it possesses 
would, no doubt, be then more fully recog¬ 
nised. X. 

[There is also a variety named P. Aucu¬ 
paria var. Fifeana, which differs from the 
ordinary red-fruited Mountain Ash in hav¬ 
ing orange-yellow fruits. We should bo glad 
of any information as to this form and in 
what way it differs from the variety known 
as P. A. fructu-luteo.—E d.] 

-In suburban gardens one often sees 

errors made in planting trees and shrubs— 
especially in small forecourt gardens, where 
the space is limited. Often have I seen large, 
coarse-growing trees planted in a space only 
large enough for a variegated Hollv. In such 
positions no trees should be planted that are 
large growing, unless they will bear to be 
pruned and still l>e ornamental. The Moun¬ 
tain Ash can bo treated thus, and although it 
makes a moderately sized tree, still by using 
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flower gardens can compare with the various 
! groups of such things as Acer, Oak, Rhus, 
Dogwood, Berberis, Cherry, Ribes, Parrotia, 
and the like, and these fine things ought to 
be planted wherever there is space for them. 

, To-day I was looking round the rock garden 
I here, where there are Acer palmatuin and 
Berberis Thunbergi planted together, with 
autumn Colchicums and Cyclamens, and I 
know of no other more beautiful picture. 
There is a great variety of Acers, but I 
doubt whether there is at the present time a 
finer kind than the old A. palmatum. It grows 
much faster than most varieties, has a splen- 
I did habit of growth, making around, spread¬ 
ing tree, sweeping the Grass with its boughs, 
and its colour is superb at the’ time of writ 
ing. It is a splendid tree for a large rock 
garden. Its Fern-like foliage is fine during 
the summer, and in the autumn it is also 
I beautiful, and when it is breaking into growth 
j in the spring it is eharming. Parrotia persica 
I is a fine tret* for autumn effect, and should 
1 always be planted in the neighbourhood of 


the rock garden. So should that magnificent 
plant, the Wig-tree (Rhus Cotinus), and its 
var. atropurpureum. Both are splendid, 
and cannot well be planted too freely, pro¬ 
vided they are put into suitable places. They 
should not be crowded with other things. 
These Wig trees have been most beautiful 
during the past summer, and are now giving 
a still more beautiful display, for, to me, 
their autumn colouring is finer than their 
flowers. T. ARNOLD. 

Cirencestir House Hardens, 

Cirencester, Xov. Oth, 1907. 

-Following the unusually cold, drip¬ 
ping summer, came the fine month of Sep¬ 
tember. October was quite the opposite, not 
more than two days of the month being with 
out rain, varying in its amount. The frost, 
which in some years cuts off the tender 
plants and flowers, has not yet visited us, for, 
at the time of writing, Daldias—perhaps the 
most tender of our garden plants are still 
fresh, and flowering freely. The fall of the 
leaf has been much delayed in consequence 
of the mild autumn, and the landscape bene 
fits by the richness of the autumn tints. A 
large specimen Lime standing on the lawn 
has been quite a study in gold, and especi¬ 
ally beautiful was this when seen under the 
influence of the fog-subdued morning sun. 
The foliage of Horse Chestnuts in its rich 
brown dress was splendid, though short-lived. 
The deciduous Cypress (Taxodium distichum), 
too, has been effective with its deep golden- 
brown tint. Silver Maples, so bright in early 
summer, lose all their leaf characters very 
early in autumn, and are then poor, but the 
golden Poplar retained its bright foliage this 
year well into November. Elms are fast 
changing. Extremely fine this year were 
the berried Euonvmus europteus, Berberis 
Thunbergi, and the Cut-leaved Beech. The 
Plane and Tulip-tree seem to fail altogether 
in giving autumn effects —their leaves seem 
to collapse, and even shrivel, on the trees 
before there is time for colour development. 
In the garden the leaves of some kinds of 
Pears—especially those on walls—assume 
magnificent colour tones. Many more trees 
and shrubs might be named l>earing beautiful 
foliage this year, all testifying to the mild¬ 
ness of the season, which must tell favour¬ 
ably on the development of the buds. 

Berry bearing trees and shrubs would seem 
to have found congenial conditions this year, 
for in nearly every instance there are un¬ 
usual freedom and brilliance of colour. The 
Mountain Ash, Bird Cherries, Cotoneasters, 
Pyracanthas, Hollies of sorts, and the large 
fruiting Thorns, are beautiful. Yews are 
abundantly berried this season, and already 
the missel thrush is busy, this bird being very 
partial to the juicy berries of the Yews. 
Among evergreen shrubs having variegated 
foliage there seems an unusual degree of 
colour development this autumn. I may 
mention golden Yews (Irish and common), 
Euonymus, Cupressus luteus, C. aureo varie- 
gatus, Retinosporas, Cryptomerias, and other 
shrubs of like character. Presumably mild¬ 
ness of weather is not so much a governing 
factor in these as with deciduous trees, 
though it cannot have other than a favour¬ 
able influence. It w'ould almost seem that 
the cool, moist summer, unfavourable though 
it seemed as affecting vegetation generally, 
was not so in reality. House-fronts covered 
with the familiar Vitis inconstans have been 
gorgeous in the extreme, despite the fact that 
the weather has been so opposite from that 
gardeners claim to be essential for the de¬ 
velopment of autumn tints. What, it may 
be asked, has caused these beautiful autumn 
effects? The dripping summer, the fine Sep¬ 
tember, with its almost tropical sun, or the 
moist October and its attendant absence of 
frost? Perhaps, after all, the combination of 
the whole is the best explanation. 

West Wilts. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. ’ - Neil' Edition, 10th, revised, irith descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrttbs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” »nag also be 
hatl finclg bound in ~ vols., half vellum, nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS IN WINTER. 
At do time of the year do these showy flowers 
appeal to me as they do now, and through¬ 
out the winter months the colours appear 
brighter than in summer, and the blossoms 
larger. At present I have them in especially 
good form, the absence of fog and blight days 
generally suiting them well. Very striking 
are the shades of colour in some of the newer 
varieties, and the size of the individual pips 
is astonishing. I can rcinemlier the Zonal 
Pelargonium for thirty years, and have noted 
the gradual improvement. A letter to me 
twenty years back, written by a well-known 
raiser, offering a plant of the first yellow 
Geranium for seven and sixpence, sounds 
amusing at this date, for I am not aware of 
the existence even now of one of such a 
colour. Why a yellow is wanted, or, for 
that matter, a blue. 1 do not know, unless it 
be that florists are for ever aiming at some 
fancy shade in flowers that beats them in 
obtaining. 

To flower these plants well in the winter 
they must be grown specially for that pur¬ 
pose. It is useless to expect plants that have 
blossomed in the summer to go on flowering 
late. Apart from this, Zonals are of very 
easy culture. Strike the cuttings in spring, 
one cutting in a small pot being the better 
wav ; then the plants are not likely to re¬ 
ceive a check. Repot into 48’s, or the 5-inch 
size, using any ordinary potting mould. Pot 
firmly, and grow the plants in the open air 
throughout the summer. They only need 
water and proper room to grow, removing all 
flower buds up to the month of September. 
Then put them into a greenhouse with plenty 
of light and air, and give fire-heat to keep 
up a temperature of about 55 dogs. Water 
with weak soot liquid each time moisture is 
given, and the display cannot fail. Below r I 
give the names of twenty-four varieties that 
produce splendid blooms in winter. They 
are single-flowered—to me, much more in¬ 
teresting than the doubles:—Helen Coun¬ 
tess of Radnor, rosy red shade; Aldenham, 
rich crimson, very fine; Sir Thomas llan- 
bury, crimson, tinted magenta; Charles H. 
Curtis, attractive shade of scarlet; Sir Fred 
Treves, crimson, distinct white eye ; Princess 
of Wnles, rosy-cerise, large ; Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, crimson red. very fine; Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, purple c rimson ; The Sirdar, a grand 
scarlet ; Chaucer, cerise, extra large; 
Madresfield, purple, shaded red; The 
Mikado, soft cerise; Mrs. Clias. E. Pearson, 
very fine salmon ; Lord Roberts, plum-crim¬ 
son ; Lady Folkestone, blush pink ; Queen of 
Italy, satiny salmon-pink, pleasing; Mary 
Pel ton. pale salmon, very fine; Hatfield, 
pink, rich colour; Goodwood, white ; Mary 
Carmichael, fine salmon; Dorothy Bur- 
roughes, light salmon-pink; Lilaci’na Im¬ 
proved, pink, with purple shade; Mary 
Beton, white; and Mrs. B. W. Currie, rosv- 
pink. H. S.‘ 

-— I do not think that, for a long period 

of blooming—between November and 
March—one can have any plants so 
profitable as Zonals. The statement may 
appear somewhat extravagant at first, but, 
when everything is taken into consideration, 
I venture to think it will be found quite cor¬ 
rect. From past experience, I prefer plants 
that, have been struck from cuttings in the 
autumn, and have had practically a year’s 
growth lie fore being allowed to bloom. 
These, if potted off in good loam and spent 
hops, with a little rotted manure or bone- 
meal added, will, in a temperature of about 
5.» (legs., afford much bloom that is bright 
and cheering at a time of the year when such 
is most needed. Of late vears, however, the 
Zonals, for winter flowering, cannot he sahl 
to have been popular, but. considering the 
ease with which they may he grown, and 
their long season of flowering, it is to he 
regretted that more do not grow them at this 
time of the year, when their beauty in the 
greenhouse and the value of the blooms for 
cutting are considered. Townsman 
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AZALEAS. 

Few plants are more valuable for the green¬ 
house than these. With a score or so of 
plants of the many different varieties, it is 
passible to have one or more in flower from 
early November up to the middle of May, 
and this without any undue hurrying of the 
plants at this time of year. Of course, this 
applies to plants that have been well prepared 
by thoroughly ripening the growth of the past 
few months, and refers principally to that 
excellent variety Borsig, a pure double white 
flower, that lasts well either on the plant or 
when cut. Deutsche Perle is another variety 
that will come into flower quite by Christ¬ 
mas if kept in an ordinary greenhouse. This 
is also of the purest white, and mast service¬ 
able at that festive season. We have some 
old plants of Fielder’s White, that stand in 
the greenhouse throughout the year, and we 
can usually cut a few sprays tow*ards the end 
of October. This is a most useful variety 
where early cut flowers are in demand. By 
placing a plant or two in a sunny position, 
it is surprising how much sooner the flowers 
open. Now r that growth is at a standstill, the 
plants must not be over-watered, neither are 
any stimulants necessary for some few 
moifths. The three varieties mentioned 
above continue to open their many flowere 
for many weeks, and last a very long time in 
perfection. Late varieties must not be hur¬ 
ried ; the cooler thev are kept, the better 
the show of flowers later in the season. If 
the plants have been kept daily syringed 
while standing outdoors, they will be free 
of thrip, the only dreaded pest of this plant j 
but, kept in a warm, dry greenhouse, they 
are apt to reappear, and they can be quickly 
detected by the leaves going brown. If 
fumigated, say, once a month, with X L All, 
there will be no trouble on that score. 

M. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowers dropping —The flowers of Fuchsias, 
Salvias, Cannas, etc., when moved from orchard-house 
to conservatory near the house, immediately droop, 
and the buds drop otf. The floor is Jittered with 
them. Chrysanthemums do all right. ! have an ex¬ 
perienced gardener, and he cannot make it out. 
Your advice would he welcome.— U. W. Evans. 

[It is practically impossible for us to state 
definitely the cause of vour plants behaving 
in the way they do without local knowledge 
of the house and the conditions that prevail 
therein, hut our experience of the buildings 
usually called conservatories is that many of 
them are, as far as plant growing is con¬ 
cerned, veritable death-traps. Briefly, a 
conservatory may, in many cases at least, he 
defined as a lofty, badlv ventilated structure, 
whose tiled floor causes far too dry an atmos¬ 
phere for the well-being of the plants therein. 
Its situation, too, often leaves much to be 
desired for the welfare of the plants it con¬ 
tains. How far this applies to your conser¬ 
vatory we must leave you to judge, hut, from 
the way that buds drop, we should say that 
the most likely causes of the trouble are too 
dry an atmospliere and insufficient ventila 
tion.] 

Erloa gracilis nivalis. —Of the greenhouse 
Heaths that are grown in quantity for Covent 
Garden Market is Erica graeilis, a pretty, 
freely-branched little bush, that, when in full 
flower, is laden with myriads of tiny rosy- 
purple blossoms. The usual flowering period 
of this Heath is the autumn and early winter 
months, at which time good examples may 
he freely nvt with in the London florists’ 
shops. This, just described, is what is re¬ 
garded ns the typical form; hut there are 
others that differ more or less from the type. 
A richly-coloured kind may be occasionally 
met with, while in one known as alba the 
flowers are at the best hut whitish. An im¬ 
proved form of this last was distributed three 
years ago under the varietal name of nivalis, 
and it has since then been extensively grown. 
When at its host, it is certainly very pretty, 
hut I know of no other Heath so liable to re¬ 
version as this. In some cases the plant will 
he true nivalis, except, perhaps, a small spray 
or two of the typical Erica gracilis, or an 
entire branch may thus revert to the normal 
form. I have been more than once consulted 
this season by possessors of a plant or plants 
of this Meath in which marked instances of re¬ 
version had appeared. By some a plant with 


, the two very dissimilar kinds of flowers on 
one specimen was regarded as a striking 
novelty, and anticipations of its possible 
value were indulged in. Beside this Heath, 
other greenhouse kinds now in flower are : 
Erica caffra, a compact little busli, with small 
white flowers, and Erica hyeinalis, which has 
been for many years one of the most popular 
of all. Of this there is a pure white variety. 

Greenhouse propagators.— Few contriv¬ 
ances, to the one with a greenhouse, are so 
handy as a propagator between November 
and March. It may be roughly constructed 
and temporary ; hut, whether built of bricks 
or a few hoards knocked together over flue 
or pipes, if it succeeds in conserving the he&t, 
it may he made to answer many purposes. 
Just at the moment, for example, in a propa¬ 
gator one may have boxes of salads like 
Mustard and Cress ready at a few days’ 
notice. Bulbs in pots or boxes of fibre, tliat 
were potted last September, may be pushed 
on into bloom in advance of others, whilst 
later on seeds and tubers required early may 
he given a start under a propagator. It 
is often inconvenient to house very many bed¬ 
ding plants in a greenhouse in the autumn, 
but, with a reserve of old plant* from whion 
cuttings may be taken, the propagation may 
be effected quite early in the New Year; 
indeed, what with some of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums that are better with a start in bottom- 
heat, and Lobelias for summer bedding, such 
a structure is valuable, and may be utilised 
to considerable advantage by the one who 
has much bedding stuff to find. If a light 
can be placed over the bed or pit, so much 
the better, but arrangements should b© made 
for the admission of air, otherwise damping 
off will ensue.— Townsman. 

Carnation Mrs. Burnett. —It is pos¬ 
sible that- no winter-flowering Carnation of 
any colour, British or American, has ever 
received such a welcome as the above-named 
when before the Winter Flowering Carnation 
Society, at their first exhibition at Regent’s 
Park nearly a year ago. It received the 
highest honours the society had to confer. 
The blossoms shown were large, well formed, 
of a delightful colour, and fragrant withal. 
The growing plants, however, did not carry 
the same weight, and there were not wanting 
evidences that the variety was prone to rust. 
This, unfortunately, in some districts—at 
least, during the present season lias proved 
to be the case, and more than one grower has 
referred to the apparent weakness of the 
variety. The season has, of course, been any¬ 
thing but an ideal one for Carnations in the 
open, and it is much to he hoped that in a 
more favourable year a better result will he 
seen.—E. J. 

Diohorlsandra thyrsiflora. Mo»t of the 
Diehorisandras are remarkable chiefly for the 
beauty of their foliage, but in this species, 
though the leaves are decidedly ornamental, 
it is the flowers that form the principal 
attraction. Their value, too, is enhanced by 
the fact that they are borne at this season 
of the year, and serve to lighten up the stove, 
for the Dichorisandra needs the temperature 
of that structure. It naturally forms a mass 
of stout, fleshy roots, from the centre of 
which are pushed up numerous partially suc¬ 
culent shoots, that reach a height of a yard 
or thereabouts. The leaves are of a uniform 
dpep green tint, and broadly ovate in shape. 
The flowers, borne in terminal thvrses, arc 
individually small, hut conspicuous by reason 
of their numbers and beautiful rich indigo- 
blue colour, against the groundwork of which 
the bright yellow anthers arc very noticeable. 
It is a native of Brazil, and was introduced 
as long ago ns 1822, but is, outside of a 
botanic garden, very rarely seen. It can be 
easily increased by division, and needs a 
fairly good compost, such as a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, and 
sand. During the growing season it needs a 
liberal amount of water, and when the pots 
are full of roots an occasional dose of liquid 
manure will be helpful.—X. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.-The binding covers 
(price Is. (ki. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3p1.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may he hud of all newsaeents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, k 3s. for the two. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE MRS. ISABELLE MILNER. 

(Hybrid Tea.) 

This promisee to be a fine addition to the 
large-flowered section of a very popular 
group. It resembles in some respects that 
magnificent Rose, Mildred Grant, but there is 
not the finish or substance that goes to the 
making up of one of the grandest of show [ 
blooms. Possibly Mrs. IsaYjelle Milner will I 
be more acceptable to those who would rather 
have a Rose that will grow well and continue 
vigorous for years in preference to Mildred 


Celia, Mine. Jules Gravereaux, Earl of War¬ 
wick. Hugh Dickson, etc. Where can we find 
better or more prolific garden sorts, yielding 
blossoms of equal quality? Whilst the Roses 
bearing small flowers in large quantities are 
useful, there can be no doubt that fine 
individual blossoms are more readily appre¬ 
ciated, especially if they possess fragrance, a 
quality that is well represented in the Rose 
under notice. Rosa. 

THE FINEST ROSES FOR EFFECT IN 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Owing to the great number of Roses in eul- 



Itose Mrs. Isabelle Milner. 


Grant, that most individuals can only suc¬ 
cessfully grow as a maiden. The growth of 
Mrs. Isabelle Milner is almost, if not quite 
equal to that of Viscountess Folkestone, and 
the grand open flowers remind one somewhat 
of those of this good Rose. The mauve-tinted 
petals are lovely, especially as the ground 
colour is ivory-white. I fully expect to see 
this Rose come to the front as an exhibition 
flower, although doubtless its strong point 
is as a garden variety, and, of course, as such, 
much more useful. It is surprising that quite 
a number of good show Roses of compara¬ 
tively recent introduction are extremely use¬ 
ful as garden varieties. Take, for instance, 
Mrs. David McKee, Florence Pemberton, 
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tivation, and to the Rose being often viewed 
on the show bench instead of the garden (its 
true place), many inferior kinds have been 
cultivated, and many of poor colour. Owing 
to the vast predominance given to the mis¬ 
called Hybrid “ Perpetuate, and to a number 
of like causes, we see many gardens with in¬ 
ferior and ineffective Roses. Here is a list of 
kinds after many trials and judged entirely 
from their effect in the flower garden. None 
of these should be excluded in favour of the 
Rambler rubbish so prominently shown at re¬ 
cent shows. Some are new and some are old, 
but all are first rate, and all are hardy grown 
in the right way. Tea Roses on the top of 
standards will suffer in unusually hard win¬ 


ters, and numbers are killed ; but the same 
Roses grafted low down and planted rather 
deep, or on their own roots, would be quite 
hardy in the worst winters. The China Roses 
are the best on their own roots, and so are 
many Teas. 

Several beautiful Roses, as Georges 
Schwartz, are excluded from this list because 
of their dying back on the Brier and not even 
making a cutting big enough to strike. 
Among the kinds which we have tried on their 
ow r n roots and found grow’ better than ever 
they did “worked,” are Rubens, L’ldeal, 
General Schablikine, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Mme. Chedane Guinoisseau. Mme. Lambard, 
Mile. Yvonne Gravier, Marquise de Vivens, 
and Mme. Joseph Schwartz. Some Roses, 
like Maman Coeliet and Aug. Comte, which 
may be gathered to look well on the show 
bench or in the house, have been excluded 
because of their want of effect in the garden 
through hanging their flow f er-shoots down. 

Anna Ollivier 
Antoine Rivoire 

Archduchesse Marie Immaculata 
(opens best on own roots) 

Auguste Wattine 
Bardou Job (semi-climber) 

Bouquet d’Or (climber) 

Comtesse du Cayla 
Cramoisi-Superieur 
Dean Hole 
Docteur Grill 
Elisa Fugier 

E. Veyrat Hermanos (climber) 

Francis Dubreuil 
Franz Deegen 
Frau Karl Drusehki 
Friedrick Harms 
General Schablikine 
G. Nabonnand 

Grand-Due. Ad. de Luxembourg 

Gustave Regis 

Honorable Edith Gifford 

Instituteur Sirdey 

Irish Beauty 

Jean Pernet 

Jeanne Guillaumez 

La France 

La Tosca 

Lady Battersea 

Lady Roberts 

Lady Waterlow (climber) 

Lamarque (climber) 

La Progres 
L’ldeal (climber) 

Liberty 

Louis Van Houtte 

Mme. Abel Chntenay 

Mme. Alfred C’arriere (climber) 

Mme. Berard (climber) 

Mme. Caroline Testout 

Mme. Charles 

Mme. Charles de Luze 

Mme. Charles Monnier (climber) 

Mme. Chedane Guinoisseau 
Mme. de Watteville 
Mme. Edmee Metz 
Mine. Edouard Helfeinbein 
Mine. Hector Leuilliot (climber) 

Mme. Hoste 
Mme. J.-P. Soupert 
Mme. Jules Grolez 
Mme. Laurette Messimv 
Mme. Leon Pain 
Mme. Lambard 
Mme. Mina Barbenson 
Mme. Melanie Soupert 
Mine. Moreau 
Mme. Pernet-Duclier 
Mme. Philippe Rivoire 
Mme. Ravarv 
Mile. Jeanne Philippe 
Mile. Yvonne Gravier 
Marie Van Houtte 
Marquise de Sinety 
Marquise de Vivens 
Mons. Joseph Hill 
Papa Gontier 
Peace 
Pharisaer 

Prince de Bulgarie 
Princess de Sagan 
Princesse Marie Metschersky 
Reve d’Or (climber) 

Rubens 

Souvenir du President Carnot 
Vicomtesse Folkestone 
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ROSE MME. POL. VARIN BERNIER. 
That this is a good advance in yellow Roses 
cannot be denied, but I think it is an exag¬ 
geration to term the above Rose “Yellow 
Richmond,” as Miss Rose Q. Kingsley has 
done in The Guardian of October '30th, 
page 185. Mme. Pol Varin-Bernier is a very 
beautiful sort. It seemed to me to be a 
variety in the way of Mme. P. Perny, but a 
little more upright in habit, and a larger and 
more perfect flower. I think it can never 
attain to the size of Richmond, for this 
Rose, when established, will yield fine sized 
flowers, though not very double. If Mme. 
Segond Weber exceeds ' William Shean in 
size, as Miss Kingsley avers, then I think it 
will be time to call a halt, as a Rose larger 
than William Shean must appear ludicrous. 

I agree with all that Miss Kingsley says 
relative to Mme. Constant. Soupert. This 
will prove to be, I feel sure, a very valuable 
acquisition, especially to the exhibitor, and, 
moreover, it is a splendid grower. Anyone 
having a 5-feet or 0-feet high south or west 
wall available would do well to plant a few 
of this splendid Rose upon it. It should also 
make a fine standard. All who exhibit would 
do well to hud it freely upon standard Briers 
next summer, as unquestionably the most 
perfect blossoms of all Tea Roses are oh 
tabled from standard or half.-standard 

trees. As I predicted some time ago, Mons. 
Per net Ducher’s Soleil d’Or is going to 
play a very important part in the future 
in giving us some wondrous colours, both 
in the Hybrid Teas and in distinct 
hybrids with Briers, and, probably, with 
so-called Hybrid Perpetuals. I believe I 
can see its influence, probably as pollen- 
parent, in that splendid Rose Marquise de 
Binety. Mons. Jules Gravereaux is meeting 
with considerable success in hybridising, 
both with Rosa rugosa, of which he has 
iven us several hybrids, and now with 
is hybrid from Persian Yellow, which he 
has named Les Rosati. tt seems strange that 
the possibilities from crosses with the yellow 
Austrian and copper Austrian Briers have 
only recently been recognised. I say re¬ 
cently, because it is not so long ago that 
Lord Penzance gave us that delightful gem. 
Lady Penzance, and I see no reason why the 
Hybrid Perpetuals cannot be crossed suc¬ 
cessfully with the remarkable nnd distinctly- 
coloured Austrian Copper, especially if the 
Mendelian theory is ndopted, and the crosses 
themselves are employed for reerossing to the 
second and third generation. 

Hardiness and erect growing habit are the 
points to aim at in yellow Roses, with, of 
course, a perpetual flowering (rait. It is 
only fair to M. Pernet Ducher to adopt the 
name he coined—namely, “Rosa Perneti&na” 
—as an appellation for these new hybrids of 
Soleil d’Or, for I believe it is going to l>e a 
very important group in the near future. 

_ Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Boses for border.— I have a border, M ion? 
by 7 feet wide, sloping from 2 feet high at bark to 
footpath. In this I wish to plant Roses. The bordt r 
faces south-east, and is well-sheltered - a Piivet- 
hedge, 3 feet high, forms about half the back of 
border, and the other half is part of dwelling-house, 
about f) feet high. Kindly let me know how many 
rows of Roses you would advise me 1o plant, and 
names of same? I would prefer old-fashioned Roses, 
good bloomers, and suitable for cutting (not for ex¬ 
hibiting). Kindly also advise ine what edging I could 
use for this border instead of wood already HxmI? 
Would Carnations or Pieotees be suitable?— Novice. 

[You can make this border into a very 
interesting one, but we should strongly ad¬ 
vise you to clear out the Privet hedge’, and 
have tall-growing Roses in its place. Privet 
is a terrible robber in a border such as yours, 
and the trenching and preparation you are 
making for the Roses will encourage it to 
still further encroach and rob the Roses of 
moisture and nutriment. A fine Rose for 
making a hedge would la? Gruss an Teplitz 
or Francois Crousse. You would require 
about nine plants. Upon the wall which runs 
about half the length of the border you could 
plant such lovely climbing Roses as Climbing 
Caroline Testout, Gloire de Dijon, Climbing 
Belle Siebrecht, Win. Allen Richardson, and 
Dr. Rouges. As the border is a sloping one, 
it will la* rather dry, so that it will Ik* neces¬ 
sary to work into the sr.il a liberal amount 


of cow-manure, and it would be advisable to 
mulch the soil with well-decayed manure or 
peat-Moss-manure. This border would take 
three rows of plants and about eighteen 
bushes to a row. In planting, you should 
angle the plante thus %*. As to varieties, 
you could not do better than plant some of 
the best sorts of the Hybrid Perpetual group 
as you prefer old-fashioned Roses ; varieties 
such as Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, 
Charles Lefehvre, General Jacqueminot, etc., 
together with some of the Hybrid Teas of the 
La France and Caroline Testout type. As 
an edging to this border, nothing could be 
more l>eautiful than Pinks, one of the best 
being Her Majesty.] 

Rose Alfred K. Williams. —Perfection in 
form and perfection in colour are not exag¬ 
gerated terms to employ in referring to this 
grand Rose. Would that there were more 
of its type. Just now' (November (ith) there 
are on maiden plantN on seedling Brier some 
exquisite blooms, that give quite a glow of 
colour among the many lovely tints of these 
autumn days. It is remarkable how even one 
crimson flower attracts attention just now 
where the prevailing tints are old gold and 
yellow. I think we have much to learn in 
growing this fine Rose. It is usual to speak 
of it as a poor cut-hack, but 1 have seen fine 
specimens in gardens where the Roses were 
not hacked down indiscriminately each 
spring. I believe, if we were less severe in 
pruning A. K. Williams, then should we 
obtain fine specimens. The plants should be 
on the seedling Brier. I prefer this stock to 
the Brier cutting for this Rc.se. The taper¬ 
ing roots give that continuous growth that 
culminates in these autumnal, blossoms.— 
Rosa. 

Rosa 8oulieana. -One of the most striking 
Roses in the collection grown near the pagoda 
at Kew is R. Soulieana, from Western China. 
It forms a robust bush 8 feet high and as 
much through, with sub-erect branches, 
which are armed with curved or straight 
prickles, and bear pale green leaves composed 
of seven leaflets and adnate acute stipules. 
The flowers, which are borne in large, 
crowded, terminal corymbs, are an inch and 
a half across, ivory white, yellow in the bud 
state, and they are succeeded by egg shaped 
fruits half on inch long, coloured, when ripe, 
a rich orange-scarlet. In June, when the 
flowers are at their best, a-large bush of this 
Rose is particularly effective; and the effect 
is repeated in the autumn when the fruits are 
ripe. There is some resemblance between 
this and R. mosehata, one of the best known 
of the garden Roses, but the new one has 
smaller leaves, with more distinctly oval 
Leaflets.— The Field. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FRONT DOOR GARDENING. 
lr is questionable whether greater interest 
has been shown in any department of horti¬ 
culture of late years than in that which we 
designate “front-door gardening.” You, 
perhaps, take a walk in a newly-built neigh¬ 
bourhood, only to find that, in May and 
June, the householders are busy beautifying 
their house-fronts for the coming season; 
window-boxes and walls coming in for a share 
of attention; or some cottages away from 
smoke and impure atmosphere are being 
made ready by creeping and climbing sub¬ 
jects being planted on the house-walls. The 
best time for a consideration of the work is 
now. A house occupying a position where 
the morning sun reaches the front is an ad¬ 
vantage in the case of many things. Amongst 
Roses Crimson Rambler seems likely to be 
ousted by Dorothy Perkins, the lovely pink 
of which remains good to the finish. There 
are other deserving climbing Rcsos. older 
sorts like- Waltham Climber, Dundee 
Rambler, and William Allen Richardson, 
that, notwithstanding the introduction of new' 
sorts, still retain their popularity. I was in 
a large nursery the other day with a friend 
who went to purchase shrubs and climbing 
plants, and of the latter I was informed that 
Clematises still are largely ordered. Judg¬ 
ing by the quantity of C. Jackmani, that 
variety seems to take the lead. The Snow- 


White Jackmani, a most prolific bloomer, 
is one that I can 'with confidence recommend. 
For a cold position Ivies take a deal of beat¬ 
ing. A favourite plant with many is Pyrus 
japonica, an early summer bloomer, and one 
which nearly always does well in country dis¬ 
tricts. So, too, is the Wistaria, a good 
example of which I saw in flower the past 
season—a plant that had practically encircled 
the house, and was a mass of bloom. 

Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Treatment of fine-foliaged plants In a 
house.— The late autumn and winter 
are trying to fine-foliaged plants in rooms, 
from the fact that less, air is admitted than 
during the summer, and more artificial light 
is used. But, notwithstanding this, it is pre¬ 
ferable to have such plants for window' and 
table decoration where the facilities for grow¬ 
ing flowering plants arc limited. Subjects 
like Aralias, Aspidistras, Grcvillcas, Ficuses, 
are always jioeful, and, with care, la 3 t for a 
considerable time in good condition. It is 
obvious, however, that no plants can go for 
long together in a vitiated atmosphere with¬ 
out suffering. Every day, for a short time 
at least, it is advisable to admit air to a room, 
even for health’s sake, and some of the many 
fertilisers now on the market, which may be? 
administered in a concentrated form, will *be 
found of great service in keeping the plants 
in good condition. It is a great advantage, 
too, to sponge the foliage every week to rid 
the leaves of dust tha^ will accumulate. 
Where arrangements can be made to change 
the plants occasionally, letting one set have 
a period in the greenhouse, whilst the other 
is doing duty for house decoration, thm will 
be found decidedly the best plan, as the 
moist, wrarm conditions of a greenhouse, from 
the dry, close state of many dwelling-rooms, 
act as a “pick-me-up,” and the plants 
quickly recuperate.— Townsman. 


QARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE CELERY MAGGOT. 

The complaint of “West Wilts” as to the 
grave harm done to Celery this autumn bv 
the maggot is widely re-echoed. The harm 
done seems to have been universal. Whilst 
in book recipes we are advised to dust freely 
with fresh slacked lime and soot, or to spray 
with weak paraffin wash or emulsion, all ex¬ 
perience goes to show that these applications 
do not drive off the fly, and once its eggs are 
deposited in the leaves or on the stems, 
nothing in the way of spray or dust seems 
able to 6top their germination, and the in¬ 
jury done by the maggot. If plants w r ere kept 
so constantly smothered with lime or soot as 
seems needful to make them deterrent to the 
fly, then must they be kept quite unrecog¬ 
nisable, and the pores be choked with dirt, 
conducing to ill-health. It is so evident that 
the only possible remedy for the evil is found 
in the Irish suggestion, to adopt prevention. 
But how is that possible? I would suggest 
to “West Wilts, or any other growttr of 
Celery, that next year one row of plants—it 
may be but a short one—be, for experiment, 
covered with tiffany ; or, perhaps, better still, 
thin, fine muslin. That could be done by 
making over the row a few arched hoops, 
with string running along them at intervals, 
the muslin being laid over with the sides and 
ends touching the ground, where a few' stones 
could keep them close. Certainly if anything 
should do so, that should keep the fly at bay, 
unless it rise out of the soiijn which the 
plants are growing. That, however, is hardly 
likely to be so, if the Celery lx* planted on 
diverse ground from what it was grown on 
the preceding two years. Naturally, it would 
mean some trouble, but then, if found to l>e 
quite successful, it would more than repay 
the trouble incurred. K. 8. 


Blue Hydrangeas (Af. F. 11 .).-Try watering the 
soil in which the plants are growing with a weak 
solution of iron. Get some rusty nails and iron- 
filings, steep them in water, and water the plants 
with this once or twice a week while they are grow¬ 
ing. In soil impregnated with iron the flowers 
always have a blue shade of colour. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


CLEMATIS MME. BARON VEILLARD. 
After the Rose, the best plant for the flower- 
garden is the Clematis. This may not be 
clear to all, from the almost amusing way 
in which the plants disappear. In spite of 
the many beautiful kinds sent out during the 
past forty years, very often one sees a garden 
with few or none of these lovely flowers, 
which, where they do well, adorn a garden 
throughout the summer and Into into the 


ever. In the collection from which this plant 
is figured, the loss is not so great as usual, 
owing to the precaution taken, where possible, 

1 of getting the plants on their own roots from 
( layers. Though we are told that the plants, 
when grafted on C. Viticella, soon make their 
own roots, it is a safer practice to get them 
from layers where possible. Why not also 
from seed of the larger forms, which should 
' be easy to raise? The smaller flowered species 
I are leas subject to the “disease” than the 
! larger kinds, of Japanese origin. When the 
I smaller kinds are grafted on C. Viticella, the 
, relationship is closer, while putting the 


Clematis Mine. Caron Willard. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


autumn, often surviving the storms and 
winds that sweep off the Roses. What is the 
cause of it is a mystery so far. In France 
as well as in our islands some disease deci¬ 
mates Clematises. They seem to survive 
better when planted among other things— 
shrubs, bushes, and on walls among creepers, 
and may in that way seem Ices liable to the 
“sunstroke” which some think is the cause 
of the loss. Certainly there is no greater loss 
to our gardens than is caused by this disease, 
whatever it be. The plants are thrown away 
very often in the belief that they are dead, 
but a curious fact is that, if left alone, the 
shoots often spring up again as vigorously as 


larger kinds on the European stock involves a 
greater risk of loss. When our common wild 

I Clematis is used as a stock, and it sometimes 
is, then the risk is greater, and it should 
never l>e used. 

| Great as is the beauty of the larger kinds, 
some of the smaller ones are quite as grace- 
ful, or even more so, especially C. crispa and 
C. campaniflora, kinds seldom seen. As re¬ 
gards the beautiful kind we illustrate, it 
seems to come between the larger and the 
smaller kinds in size, and is a very beautiful 
and distinct plant. It flowers very late, and 
lasts well into the early winter. The colour 
is difficult to describe, and very distinct and 


beautiful. When grown from layers, it is 
vigorous, and rarely fails. One or two iso¬ 
lated plants this year died bock, but none of 
those that were kept together and among low- 
bushes. On low trellises and even triangles, 
and hanging over low walls, and in various 
positions, it is among the prettiest climbing 
plants for the autumn garden. 


WORK IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


With the fall of the leaf it is next to im¬ 
possible to maintain a tidy appearance here, 
but no effort should be spared to keep the 
leaves brushed up and 
wheeled to a convenient 
site, where they can either 
be used for making up hot- 
l>eds or be rotted down for 
manure, after being turned 
over a few times, so that 
they can thoroughly decom¬ 
pose, which will take two 
years or so. With such a 
wet October, outdoor work 
has fallen in arrear, so that 
when drier weather sets in 
it will have to bo pushed 
forward, or we shall find 
ourselves in a dilemma as 
soon as the new year sets 
in. In the absence of much 
frost, renovating or relay¬ 
ing turf can l>e undertaken, 
as well as tree and shrub 
planting. Roses especially 
are all the better when 
planted in the fall of the 
year, and the same might 
he said of all deciduous 
trees and shrubs. The plant¬ 
ing of evergreen subjects 
should either be done in 
early autumn or deferred 
until March or April. It is 
too late to use the mower, 
but the turf is much im¬ 
proved by frequent sweep¬ 
ing and an occasional roll¬ 
ing with a light roller. We 
have just finished planting 
spring flowering bulbs and. 
other plants, the constant 
rains preventing the work 
being finished until near 
the middle of November. 
Herbaceous borders are 
now receiving attention ; 
the majority arc past their 
best, though the open sea¬ 
son has favoured a longer 
duration of bloom than is 
usual at this late date. All 
old-flowering stems should 
Ik* cut close to the ground, 
but any having green foli¬ 
age left will be the stronger 
another year if passed over 
now and examined later as 
to what is best to remove 
after a few sharp frosts. 
Climbers, such as Roses, 
Clematis, White Jasmine, 
Honeysuckle, Cydonia, etc., 
should be spurred back and 
the shoots retained, if 
needed, reserving some of 
the stronger shoots of Roses 
to take the place of ex¬ 
hausted ones, of which 
there are a few most years. 
Here we have a good deal 
of Laurel pruning to finish, 
the wet weather alone 
causing the backward state of things, but 
we hojH* to bring it to a finish if only a 
week’s fine weather sets in. Many coniferous 
trees are often much neglected, especially as 
regards cutting away the dead branches, 
which, when left, give such trees a woe-be- 
gone appearance. Gravel paths need clean¬ 
ing and occasionally rolling during mild 
weather throughout the winter and early 
spring, if firm walks are wished for during 
summer. It may be some of them require re¬ 
gravelling, which can be done in peiiods of 
mild weather, first breaking up the crust 
with an old garden fork or pick-axe, and 
cracking the bigger stones before wheeling on 
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the new gruvel. This should be spread 
evenly, and levelled over carefully before 
running the roller over it, avoiding the use of 
the iron rake as much as possible, or the 
little stones are liable to get all together. 

The protection of Roses from hard frost is 
not carried to that extreme as of yore, and 
it is doubtful whether such coddling really 
saved many from destruction. A mulch of 
good manure put between the plants now will 
be of some service, as the goodness will get 
washed down to the roots by the time it is 
necessary to fork up the soil. Respecting 
the latter remark, a well-known gardener was 
telling me a few days back that while he 
kept tin* soil around the rrtots annually moved 
up with the fork, he never had a really good 
display of Hoses, and he considered that 
Roses (mi joyed a firm rooting medium, so 
that only the flat hoe was now used l>otweeii 
the plants, and this on a strong, heavy loam. 
If is possible that their roots are often inter¬ 
fered with by digging too closely, especially 
on light or thin soils, so it is worth testing. 
Any ltoses in borders or beds carrying long, 
straggling shoots should be cut back to 
within 2 feet of their origin. This will pre¬ 
vent them being rocked to and fro by strong 
winds, which do a deal of injury. 

ffictoH, Devon. James Mayne. 


SINGLE VIOLET LA FRANCE. 
Violets, like Lilies of the Valley, are so 
popular and greatly appreciated that they 
are ever welcome, no matter what the time 
of year it may be. It is, however, generally 
in the autumn, winter, and early spring 
months that the greatest demand exists for 
their delightfully fragrant blossoms, and, 
with a proper selection of varieties, the 
meeting of such demand does not present any 
such difficulties as were at one time the case, 
and an abundance of Violets can now be had 
at either of the seasons named under good 
management. For the autumn and spring 
supply there is, in inv opinion, no variety to 
e<|iial the one under notice, and I have not 
arrival at this conclusion from having given 
it one or two seasons’ trial only, but after an 
experience extending over a period of some 
seven or eight years. During that time it has 
never failed me, and have some time since dis¬ 
carded all other single varieties in favour of 
La France, so highly do 1 value it. Its 
flowers are very large, some I have measured 
quite recently being from U inch to 1} inch 
in diameter; the stalks are of great length 
and strength, the colour is a bluish violet, 
and the petals are so beautifully rounded 
that a fully expanded flower is, in appear¬ 
ance. more like a Viola, and they emit a 
deli» ions perfume. For spray and bouquet 
making they are invaluable, and, being pro¬ 
duced as the flowers are in the same profu¬ 
sion as one is atctistoiued to see them ordi¬ 
nal ily in spring, there are always ample sup 
plies for the filling of howls, etc. Tin* mini 
her of plants propagated each season admits 
of some hundreds being lifted and planted in 
a pit for winter flowering, besides leaving a 
great number (1.200) to bloom where they are 
grown during the summer months, which is a 
semi-shaded piece of ground consisting of a 
heavy loam. This is always well manured 
prior to planting, and here have the plants 
been grown for several years past, and that 
without signs of deterioration of stock or of 
the soil becoming Violet-sick. Such routine 
matters ns watering, hoeing, and feeding 
with liquid-manure have, ns a matter of 
< ours *, due attention, hut beyond this there 
is nothing “special” in their cultivation. It 
is these plants which flower in such profusion 
each autumn and spring, the IrmI at the time 
of writing being quite coloured with blos¬ 
soms, of which I have such a gathering. 

A. Ward. 

(>’infmfon f'ttrl. A'hfonl . K* nt . 

[With the above note we received a. hand 
some gathering of this handsome Violet from 
open-air plants, the flowers of immense size, 
recalling the miniature Tufted Pansy. The 
Violet- should bo grown outdoors more thnn 
it is. As a rule, we see it in frames, but it is 
not sufficiently thought of for the ojrmi air. 
where the effect of the purple flowers on the 
ground is so precious, apart altogether from 
the value of tlit* blooms for cutting. Kp.] 
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AUTUMN IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

I lately visited the Isle of Wight, just at 
the time when the foliage of trees and shrubs 
was putting on its richest autumnal hues, 
and before the flowers of summer had been 
cut off by early frosts. Thanks to the soft 
sea breezes, the Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
Dahlias, and other tender flowers are ns full 
of bloom as at midsummer. The greatest 
charm of gardens here is the free, natural 
growth that is allowed to all kinds of plants ; 
yet pruning is done wherever necessary. 
Even the hedges are especially well kept, 
and, in many places, the double hedges that 
enclose parks and gardens must entail a lot 
of work to keep them in such good order. 
Overhanging these are trees and shrubs, 
from which the shoots of Honeysuckle and 
wild Clematis droop right down to the verdant 
green fronds of the Ferns that clothe the 
banks and fill the dells. Roses are still 
plentiful, peeping out of great masses of 
Solarium jasininoides, and hunches of Clema¬ 
tis of various shades give colour to the scene. 
Fuchsias and Hydrangeas are still in full 
bloom, and, with the autumn Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, promise to keep the gardens gay until 
the very shortest days ; in fact, in the shel¬ 
tered nooks one can hardly realise when the 
winter is with us. 

James Groom. 

Gosport, Nov. 9th, 1907. 


BORDERS OF FRAGRANT HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Sometimes in arranging beds and borders 
with flowering plants effectiveness is the main 
point thought of, but in a garden, plants that 
charm us with their fragrance ought to be 
included. Nor need this he confined solely 
to the summer months. On a sheltered bor¬ 
der in the early days of the year we may have 
Iris reticulata, the flowers of which are very 
sweet scented. Later in the spring Wall¬ 
flowers, with the first glimmer of sunlight, 
come into flower, and if they are planted 
where they can receive some little protection, 
one may get. quite an early show of bloom. 
Primroses are not grown nearly so much as 
tliev deserve, and yet there are many odd 
corners where they will pay for attention, as 
on the edges of borders, around the roots of 
trees, and close to the foot of a hedge where 
seldom anything is attempted. In bulbs we 
may include Hyacinths anl Lilies of the 
Valiev. We may gather our bunches of white 
Pinks, if we have remembered them in the 
autumn ; and Lilacs, though only with ns 
for a brief period, make the air redolent with 
their sweetness in May. The flowers of the 
Tufted Pansy yield their delicate fragrance 
all the summer. The perfume is faint, it is 
true, hut when we bear in mind how freely the 
blossoms are borne, and the charming colours 
they possess, no one who makes a specialty 
of table decoration can forget them when 
they think of what may he done with them 
in shallow howls. May and .June w ill provide 
many plants besides Roses that give us of 
their fragranc*. Then the Rockets emit their 
sweetness ; Stocks, not forgetting that some¬ 
what insignificant-looking night-flowering 
one, Mntthioln bicornis, must, not be passed 
over; Iceland Poppies, with silken-looking 
petals, are very useful for vases, etc., and 
their fragrance is agreeable. Beds and bor¬ 
ders near to a dwelling-house ought, if pos¬ 
sible, to contain some plants valued for some- 
tiling more than their beauty. In such we 
should grow Mignonette, Sweet Alyssum, 
Liliums like candidum and lancifolium. 
Phloxes, a. bush of Sweet Brier, with a corner 
left for Sweet Peas, and, perhaps, if wall 
space permitted, a plant of Honeysuckle. 

Leahurst. 

NOTES AND DEPLIES. 
Leucojum autumnale (svn. Acis autum- 
nalis).—One is pleased to see prominence 
given to this dainty bulbous flowering plant of 
autumn in the i.ssue for November 9th 
(p. 489). As stated in the note ac¬ 

companying the illustration, it is one of the 
most delightful of late summer and early 
autumn flowering plants, and for this and its 
lateness* to h|i «»om in the open garden, tlvc 


plant deserves more attention from gar¬ 
deners than at present it receives. Rarely 
more than 6 inches in height, and frequently 
less than this, it is especially well suited to 
a warm situation where, in deep, sandy 
loam, it gives but little trouble. Because of 
its dwarf habit of growth, the plant should 
receive the protection of a tliin carpet, such 
as Sedum corsicum, or preferably Sedum 
L\dium, to protect the frail-stemmed blos¬ 
soms from the rain. The Mossy Saxifrages 
would, I fear, prove too much, unless it bo 
such an one as Saxifraga muscosa or S. Whit- 
lavi, and even these would require frequent 
transplanting. In the rock-garden, in sunny 
nooks, room should always be found for the 
plant-, and an item to bear in mind when 
planting it is that above ground dwarfness 
does not necessarily mean that shallow plant¬ 
ing is essential. Arrange the bulbs quite 
3 inches below the surface, and thus obtain a 
proportionate increase of vigour.—E. J. 

Campanulas.—I do not remember a season 
when Campanulas flowered more freely than 
in the one now past. With plenty of mois¬ 
ture the plants have grown freely, and the 
spikes have been better with me than in other 
years. This may be accounted for, to some 
extent, owing to my having taken the trouble 
to plant them out" singly in spring in good 
material. Most people, I apprehend, divide 
their plants, and seldom raise a stock from 
seed, but this method of propagation, though 
it entails more trouble, is one to be com¬ 
mended, as often from seedlings one gets a 
better start, and they make blooming plants 
in twelve months. Given good deep soil, they 
make imposing plants for the back row of a 
long border, and, if the old flowers are picked 
off, their period of blooming may be con¬ 
siderably prolonged. Whilst the taller Bell¬ 
flowers "are obviously the most popular, the 
dwarf varieties, which are so useful for 
baskets, ought not to be forgotten.— Wood- 
BA8TWICK. 

Crocus zonatus.— This, I think, is one of 
the most beautiful of all the autumn-flowering 
Crocuses. It is a handsome species, very dis¬ 
tinct in the exceptional length of the un¬ 
opened flower-buds, which, with a little sun- 
heat, expand, giving lovely patches of colour 
not easy to describe. Not infrequently, in 
catalogues the colour of the flower is 
given as “rose-lilac.” or “pale lilac,” blit 
such a description gives no idea of the deli¬ 
cate satiny hue which pervades the flower, 
aiul which is but intensified by the goldcMi- 
yellow zone about the base of the segments. 
Thin lovely Cilician species merits general 
cultivation ; at the same time, it is among 
the least fastidious. A pretty kind, some¬ 
what near the above in point of colour, is 
C. lilacinus, but this lacks the boldness and 
freedom of flowering of C. zonatus. The 
plant is in flower even as November dawns, 
while a small patch of it has afforded much 
pleasure for at least three weeks. Like some 
other of the autumn-flowering kinds, the 
leaves of C. zonatus do not appear before 
spring.—E. J. 

Forget-me-not®.— As I stood bciore a bed of For¬ 
get-me-nots List sprint!, in a little Lack Harden, 
and iidmired the simple flowers, I asked myself the 
quest ion. “ Why people who love Hardening do not 
grow mote of them?" The bed was made up largely 
of a dwarf, dark-blue variety, and the plants had all 
been raised from seed the previous summer—seed 
sown in an open bed and the seedlings pricked oft', 
being planted in their blooming quarters in Novem¬ 
ber. So many leave these charming spring-flowering 
plants rigidly alone, whereas, by spending a few 
penee on a packet of seed one may have, the follow¬ 
ing season, quite an attractive show. As a ground¬ 
covering for hull** like Tulips they are very service¬ 
able. whilst for window boxes they, too, are most 
useful.-F. W. D. 


Crowing flowers for scent-making.— I am 

anxious to get. the fullest information with 
respect to growing flowers to supply distil¬ 
leries w ith the produce for scent manufacture. 
Possibly some render might be in a position to 
supply me with the following information : — 
Which variety of flower is the best paying 
crop to grow? What variety will thrive in 
poor ground? Would much preparation cf 
the land be necessary? Do the flower-far¬ 
mers usually extract the perfume? What 
counties would he suitable? Are there any 
distilleries in England? Would the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Swanage be a suitable district? 
- Arnold Douoi.ab. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
I never remember a flowering season like the 
present one for Chrysanthemums in the open 
border. The mildness of the weather is 
chiefly responsible for this, and, in conse¬ 
quence, the plants have been flowering several 
weeks later than usual. As a rule, the early 
and semi-early varieties are past their beet 
some time before the end of October; but 
this season beautiful flowers have been forth¬ 
coming up to the second week of November. 
Specially fine ha\e been several plant* of 
Mrs. Cbas. II. Curtis, a rich crimsoncoloured 
single variety. The flower* have a bright, 
yellow disc, which enhances their value. 
When not disbudded, large and handsome 
sprays are developed, and when partially 
disbudded the flowery hiake large and attrac- 


llybrid Pompon section. This- is a white 
flower that is seen in so many country cottage 
gardens, and it has a good constitution. 
Veuve Clicquot, of continental origin, has 
ideal Pompon flowers of a bronzy-buff colour. 
The plant flowers profusely, and each spray 
of blossoms may be gathered with a capital 
length of foot stalk. A pretty miniature- 
flowered Pompon is Katie Mannings, the form 
of which is exquisite. The catalogues give 
the colour as rosy-bronze, but this is not an 
apt description. A somewhat new outdoor 
Pompon is Diamond. This is flowering with 
me for tlm second season, and 1 like it netter 
upon further acquaintance. The plant pos- 
I sesses a good bushy habit, and is free flower- 
| ing, and the colour is a tone of reddish- 
| bronze. The old reflexed sort. Emperor of 
I China (here figured), is synonymous with 
• what is more popularly known as Cottage 
Pink. This is a pretty silvery-pink reflexed 



Chrysanthemum Emperor of China (ajn. Cottage Pink). 


tive individual specimens. A good, free- 
flowering Japanese variety is Howard H. 
Crane, which prod lice* charming sprays of 
dainty blossoms of a bright chestnut colour, 
with a golden-bronze reverse to the narrow 
petals, and is most effective. Another good 
late Japanese is Ravensbourne, a deep rose- 
coloured flower, with silvery reverse, and the 
blossoms nre borne in pretty, graceful clus¬ 
ters on good flower-stalks. Freedom is 
another good Japanese sort, the flowers of 
beautiful form, and the colour a shade of 
rosy-purple. The blossoms are produced in 
large clusters. Nina Bliek has been in flower 
since August last, and at the time of writing 
(November 9th) many plants are still in good 
condition. This bright crimson-bronze sort 
is one of the best for outdoor culture. 

The Pompons have been good, too. Presi¬ 
dent, a very old sort, has been, and is still, 
a fine feature in the garden, with its bright 
rosy-carmine blossoms. Somr Melanie, 
another excellent outdoor kind, belongs to the 


i bloom, so useful in wet weather, because the 
I water runs off the flowers, and does not settle 
at the base of the florets, as is often the case 
j with other typos of the Chrysanthemum. The 
rosy-purple miniature-flowered Pompon, 
Anastasio, is still very pretty, and several of 
| the plants have been in flower for months. 

The plants are very bushy and compact, and 
I are wondrottslv free-flowering . 

C. A. H. 

[In the station-yard at. Chiswick Park 
there are many plants of the variety Cottage 
Pink which have been in their present posi¬ 
tion for over eight years, and which are now- 
one mass of bloom. These plants have not 
been given any attention—simply let alone— 
and they are now- fine bushes. They are not 
staked in any way, but allowed to grow and 
fall about in wild profusion, and the effect of 
the densely-flowered growths is very fine. 
We have the same variety now in full bloom, 
and, if the weather keeps mild, will lie able 


to cut good flowers for quite another fort¬ 
night. We have also seen the variety Soeur 
Melanie growing and flowering freely in the 
place above referred to.—E d.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vases of Pompon Chrysanthemums - At the 

recent show of the N.C.S., ut the Crystal Palace, 
there were many exhibits of decorative Chrjsanthe- 
mums, but none more interesting than that in a class 
for two vases of Pompon Chrysanthemums, arranged 
with any kind of appropriate foliage. The leading 
exhibit w-as especially beautiful, and was simply and 
lightly made up. Miniature-flowered Pompons, as well 
as those of larger size, were disposed here and there 
in the vases, the flowers being both disbudded and 
nndisbiidded specimens. Autumn-tinted foliage, in 
which growths of the Scarlet Oak were very effective, 
were used, the arrangement being finished in some¬ 
what conical form. Ponqions Mile. Elsie Dordan 
(soft pink) and Katie Mannings (rosy-bronze) were 
two very noteworthy sorts.—\V. V. T. 

VEGETABLES. 

PLANTING SPRING CABBAGE. 

The remarks of “ F. W. D.” (page 476) 
deserve some consideration, for in practice 
I have found out the truth of his statements. 
Not only do Cabbages planted in the spring 
turn in well, and almost as early in some 
seasons as from the ordinary autumn plant¬ 
ing, but there is much less disposition to pre¬ 
mature bolting. This last, year was one in 
which much loss and inconvenience were felt 
in the wholesale bolting of the spring Cab¬ 
bage. From exactly the same seed-bed it is 
possible to secure complete immunity from 
bolting when planting is done in February or 
early March, instead of September or Octo¬ 
ber. This I proved this year, as did many 
others. “F. VV. D.” says a difference of 
opinion exists in regard to autumn rrrfiux 
spring planting, but my experience has never 
justified giving up autumn planting and 
doing this in the spring. Usually the plants 
in the spring-planted Cabbage-bed nre even, 
and come in early. Most gardeners would 
blame themselves were their neighbours to 
cut Cabbages first from autumn planting, and 
they were left behind on the plea of spring 
efforts being preferable. There is a distinct, 
difference between the two planting seasons 
—the one has the cold winter to go through, 
while ini February or early March solar 
influences are becoming daily increased. 
Then, too, those who plant in the spring 
usually dig the land allotted to this crop, 
which, it need scarcely bo said, helps the 
growth. It is astonishing how much more 
rapid is the progress of these spring plant¬ 
ings, and no doubt if gardeners could only 
leave the seed-bed undisturbed till February, 
and then plant, quite as good, and sometimes, 
even better, results would be gained. Old 
customs undoubtedly die bard, or more would 
follow the advice of “ F. W. D.,” and defer 
planting until later. The site intended for 
Cabbages would need to be reserved or made 
readily available at the right moment. Could 
this be assured them, a temporary crop could 
be taken from ground intended for the spring 
bed. The exigencies of season and climate, 
however, make this intercropping uncertain, 
and thus growers to insure themselves against 
possible and, perhaps, unpardonable risk, 
anticipate spring Cabbages by the regulation 
autumn planting, and which, presumably, has 
been the custom of the garden from time 
immemorial. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pickling Onions. —In grow inn pickling Onions, 
such as the Queen and Paris Silver-skin, is it neces¬ 
sary to have poor soil to grow a good sample? Some 
say it is. others that the soil should be good. Would 
May be too late to sow in order to ripen them, and 
flow much seed should I recpiire per perch, broadcast 
or drill?—J. B. 

[To have quickly-grown and early-ripening 
Onions for pickling, it is wisest to sow on 
fairly good ground, but not heavily manured. 
The soil should be deeply dug, then made 
fairly firm. Sow the seed fairly thick in 
shallow drills 10 inches apart, and leave to 
bulb as best the plants can. The density of 
the plants causes bulbs to form early. You 
will, probably, get three sizes in tlie crop, 
and, where it is a large one, these may be 
separated by running the bulbs through 
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Potato sieves. By sowing in drills not only 
is the seed more equally distributed, but it is 
so much easier to keep down weeds than is 
the case when seed is sown broadcast. It 
matters little whether seed bo sown in April 
or May, but we prefer the earlier mouth. 
Market growers sow Bedfordshire Champion 
or Reading, as advised, for small bulbs. 
If you prefer white ones, then sow Queen, 
Noeera, cr Silver Skin, as these are natur¬ 
ally small bulbers. A perch or rod of ground 
would take half a pound of seed to sow in 
drills thickly.] 

Renovating fruit and vegetable garden-— 

Would you kindly advise me as to manuring a fruit 
and a vegetable garden (soil, loam; subsoil, yellowish 
clay). Fruit-trees: Apples, Pears, Currants, and 
Gooseberries. Planted about fourteen years, yield 
satisfurtorily, with exception of Pears. No lime is 
given, an it is supposed that the land has plenty of 
it, the stone in the subsoil of the district being some¬ 
times used to burn into lime. The vegetable garden 
was taken in from meadow-land two years ago, and 
gas-limed at the rate of about 5 tons per acre when 
broken up. Crops are not very satisfactory, espe¬ 
cially Potatoes, which give two or three large ones 
and the rest, very small. Manure used consists of town 
road-sweepings, with some horse-manure, at I he rate 
ot about 40 tons per acre. I am now digging the land 
with 12 inch spade, and a boy follows in the trench 
forking the bottom up. thereby stirring up two or 
three inches of clay. 1 wish to know if that is 
enough manure, or can 1 improve by using chemical 
manure? if so, what would you advise as to quanti¬ 
ties and when to apply? I can buy plenty of fresh 
pigs' blood at Is. per ewt. Would this be of any 
use?—J. B. 

[The stone in your district is, probably, 
too insoluble, until burnt, to present any 
substitute for lime, and, no doubt a good 
dressing of half a bushel of lime per rod 
Area would do the fruit-trees good. So a!so 
will a dressing of from 8 lb. to 10 lb. of 
basic slag per rod, dressed chiefly over the 
roots of the trees and forked in. That is a 
slow-acting phosphate, but it is a valuable 
manure for fruit trees, especially for Pears. 
Forty tons of animal manure per acre is a 
heavy dressing for soil, especially that the 
ground was a meadow but two years ago. 
Still, much depends on the nature of the 
manure, whether well prepared, or whether 
much exposed and exhausted. Still, with the 
addition of chemical manures, at the rate of 
8 lb. per rod of bone-flour, sulphate of 
potash, and nitrate of soda, in equal parts, 
and dressed on and dug in in January, crops 
should next year be good. If you keep the 
2 inches or 3 inches of clay, as trenching pro¬ 
ceeds, in the bottom of the trenches, it will 
do good. Being crude and sour now, it 
would be unwise to bring it yet to the sur¬ 
face. As it becomes permeated by air and 
manure it will sweeten and improve. Do 
not plant Potatoes on the same ground which 
grew- them this year. Also have the soil well 
forked over in dry weather to get it into a 
pulverised condition. What with the lime 
dressing, if applied as advised for fruit-trees 
now, ami the chemical manure later, you 
should have good growth on your Potatces, 
yet have none unduly large. We have no 
liking for blood as manure. Still, if used, 
make a bay of soil, pour the blood into it, 
and rover it lip thickly with soil to absorb it. 
Later, when fairly dry, turn it over and mix 
it, adding soot freely. The soil should be 
four times in excess of the bulk of the blood 
added.] 

Jerusalem Artichokes.- Reference to the 
flowering of the Jerusalem Artichoke recalls 
the fact that* many years ago, when the Potato 
disease did so largely decimate our Potato 
crops, hope was expressed that it might he 
found possible to so improve the Jerusalem 
Artichoke that its tubers would replace those 
of the Potato. No such hope has been 
realised, or seems in any way likely to be 
so. Though flowering is not uncommon, 
seeds never result here. They have done so 
occasionally in France, hut the seedlings 
were of little value. The difficulty is that we 
have no analogous tuner rooting plant to 
inter cross with this Artichoke. The produc¬ 
tion of the white-skinned Artichoke, prob¬ 
ably a sport from the original one, is all the 
improvement on it yet effected.—A. D. 

Gas lime, dressing with (A. W. J .).-Apply the 
iois-lime now, at the rate of 2 bushels to A rods of 
around, spreading it about evenly and well breakina 
it up. Let it- lie for a month, then break it up with a 
rake and di« It in. Ilo not erop the around which 
has been dressed with the gas-lime until the next, 
spring. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Give Luculia gratissima 
liquid-manure. This plant makes a very 
handsome bush planted out in a good border 
of peat and loam. It is also a good wall 
plant under glass. The Lapagerias are 
beautiful plants for a cool conservatory, 
planted in a well-drained bed cf peat and 
loam and sand at the shady end of a roomy 
house, where they can grow up into the 
roof, and hang about. Both the white and 
the red kinds should be grown, as the flowers 
are useful for cutting, being so lasting and 
easily wired. Mignonette coming into flower 
should have a light position, and be helped 
w ith liquid-manure. Later sowings should be 
thinned to five plants in a 5-inch pot, and be 
grown near the gloss in a moderate tempera¬ 
ture. There are several ways of growing 
Mignonette. To have Tree-Mignonette the 
seeds should be sown in April, and confined 
to one plant in a pot. During the summer 
the plants are shifted on from time to time 
as more pot room is required, and some train 
ing is given and all flowcis are picked off 
during growth till Septendier or later. Dwarf 
Mignonette may he grown in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, two or more sowings being made be¬ 
tween the end of July and November. The 
loam must be of the best, and form two- 
thirds of the hulk, the remainder being com¬ 
posed of old cow-manure, with a little bone- 
meal or artificial plant food. A little soot and 
old plaster added will make the whole 6weet 
and suitable for the roots to work in. The 
pots must be clean and well drained, and the 
root-run made firm. A few Sweet Peas may 
be sown now for flowering early, three seeds 
in a small pot, to he shifted on as required. 
They must have a light, eool position. If any 
attempt is made to hasten growth, the plants 
will run up weakly. Grow the best varieties, 
and pinch out terminal bnds when a foot 
high or so. 

8tOV6. —Do not overcrowd, and do not 
overwater anything at this season, and such 
summer-flowering plants as Allamandas and 
Bougainvilleas may be kept on the dry side 
at the root, and neither these nor Stephanotis 
floribunda should have too much heat at this 
season. If in pots, they may be moved to a 
cooler house for a time to rest, and be kept 
dry. They will flower all the better when 
taken back to the warm-house. Rhyncos- 
permum jasminoides forces very easily after 
a rest, and a large plant will supply a good 
many sweet flowerH for cutting for bouquet 
work. Years ago this was a favourite plant 
at the early spring shows, as it was easy to 
grow trained on a balloon-shaped wire 
trellis. Tabernaemontana Camassa is a u.se- 
ful plant for producing sweet white flowers 
for cutting for working up. Pans filled with 
the variegated Indian Grass (Panicuni varie- 
gatum), Club Mosses, and the little Madeira 
Grass (Isolepis gracilis) are useful where 
much table decoration has to be done, and 
the creeping, netted foliage of the Fittonias, 
especially Fittonia argvroneura, is useful for 
the same work. Begonias will he useful now. 

Winter Cucumbers.- If the shoots are 
pinched when necessary, very little knife 
work will be required, and the less the knife 
is used during the short days the better. 
Sixty-five degs. at night need not lie ex¬ 
ceeded. if there is a comfortable bottom-heat 
of 75 degs. to 80 degs. The latter figures 
should not be exceeded, as too much bottom- 
heat causes a weakly growth, which means 
early exhaustion. Not much ventilation will 
Ik* required in average weather, but no house 
is, or need be, altogether air-tight, and suf¬ 
ficient. moisture may lx? obtained bv damping 
floors and beds without syringing the foliage 
in damp weather. Atmospheric moisture 
should be in proportion to the fire heat used. 

Foroing Asparagus. There are several 
ways of doing this. Where there is plenty of 
leaves, hot beds made of these and stable- 
manure will, if the right kind of roots is 
available, bring forward Asparagus in three 
weekf. or a month. The right kind of roots 
is those grown specially for early forcing, 
and about four years old. These begin to 
move the moment, they feel the warmth lie- 
low. Where only small dishes of Asparagus 
are required, it may easily he forced in boxes 


or baskets in the Cucumber-house or Pine- 
stove, or it may be started in the Mushroom- 
house and afterwards moved to a light, warm 
house to give colour and flavour. If white 
Asparagus is required, a sufficient depth of 
light sandy soil must be placed over the 
roots. 

Foliage for OUtting.— This is as important 
as flowers where much decorative work is 
done. Asparagus in several forms is very 
useful, as it is lasting. We use it for many 
purposes instead of Smilax. Croton leaves 
are used now a good deal, and old plants 
may be kept for this purpose, as it will ruin 
young plants to pick leaves from them. 
Maiden-nair Ferns for cutting should be 
grown in a light position near the glass, to 
get hard. The variegated Grasses (Eulalia 
and others) are graceful for mixing with 
flowers in tall glasses, to give the finishing 
touches, as it were, rind there are lots of 
hardy foliage, such as ILrberis and various 
Ivies, which can be used now. I have some¬ 
times, when hard up, gone out to the fields 
for Grasses, Messes, and other plants found 
there. 

Early Tomatoe8. AU things move slowly 
now. All we can do is to go on as quietly as 
possible, so long as the plants are healthy, 
and do a little more by-and bye, when the 
days lengthen. The progress will be more 
rapid, as more heat can be given. One can¬ 
not do much with Tomatoes in winter with 
less than 60 degs. at night, and not much 
water is required. 

Flowering plants in the house.— Yallotas 
last well, and well-grown Cyclamens, if the 
position is fairly light, will last some time. 
Arum Lilies and Lilium longiflorum which 
have been retarded are also serviceable, and 
good pots full of Lily of the Valley, where 
expense is not considered, may be had. We 
have had large plants of Christinas Rose in 
large pots that were very serviceable, and, 
later on, large tubs or vases filled with 
Narcissi. 

Outdoor garden. —In planting herbaceous 
borders do not mix the strong growers with 
the weakly, delicate things, or the latter will 
suffer, and, perhaps, disappear altogether. 
Strong growing things, such as Perennial 
Sunflowers and Michaelmas Daisies, are 
charming round the shrubbery, blending with 
the shrubs, but they are untidy tilings in the 
choice herbaceous beds and borders. Masses 
of strong growing plants will be at home in 
the wild garden. The common Evening 
Primrose (GSnothera biennis) and the white 
Foxglove are very effective in large masses 
in the wild garden. White Darwin Tulips 
over a groundwork of dwarf Forget-me-nots 
are very effective. Beds or borders of annuals 
planted now will be effective in spring, and 
will come off in time for beds to lie filled with 
summer flowers. Celosias or Carinas make a 
nice change from Pelargoniums. The 
annuals we are reiving upon now were sown 
at the end of August on rather poor soil, so 
that they may lift well. The pink-flowered 
Silene compacta, the pale? yellow Limnanthes 
Douglasi, and the Godetias in variety, are 
good for massing, planted 6 inches apart. 
Weakly lawns may now be dressed with phos- 
pliatic manures. 

Fruit garden.— Now that mesfc of the 
leaves are down, pruning may commence, be¬ 
ginning first with bush fruits. In pruning 
Gooseberries, open out the centre and thin 
all side growths, removing all shoots which 
are likely to come into contact with the 
ground. To obtnin heavy crops of fruit, 
leave in young wood all over the bush, and 
do not shorten much. Red Currants are 
spurred in rather closely, but Black Currants 
arc merely thinned, and not shortened much, 
but as young wood is required to make a fer¬ 
tile bush, some of the old branches may be 
cut out from time to time, to ensure the pro¬ 
duction of young wood. Bush Apples on the 
Paradise do not want much pruning. Gener¬ 
ally merely thinning out surplus wood and 
just a little shortening of unripe leaves will 
suffice. One cannot make trees fertile by 
pruning the binnolms alone. Trees on the 
Crab or other fret* stocks want help from a 
check given to the roots. Very often the 
want of fertility arises from neglect of the 
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roots. There is no greater evil than over- 
pruning, but the non-pruner seldom grows 
fine fruits, and nowadays it is the well-de¬ 
veloped fruits which pay. Wall trees must, 
of course, be regularly pruned, and trees 
crowded with spurs should have some of the 
older ones removed. This is specially neces¬ 
sary in the case of old Pear-trees. When the 
spurs are crowded the growth becomes weak, 
and only the extremities cf the trees bear 
fruit. 

Vegetable garden. All roots likely to be 
injured by frost, should be taken up and 
stored. Beakale roots intended for forcing 
indoors should also be lifted, and after the 
(removal of the small roots or thongs which 
are usually laid in sand to provide future 
stock, the main roots, or crowns, aro laid in 
near the forcing houses in a cool border to 
rest till required. bate Cauliflowers and 
early Broccoli should be watched and secured 
from frost in good time. We are approach¬ 
ing that period when frost may come suddenly, 
and though Celery may not be injured, yet it 
will be well to have some dry Fern or Bushes 
or Reeds in store, to protect tender plants if 
frost does come. There is no covering better 
than dry Bracken, and in some districts it is 
rut and stacked in summer, ready for cover¬ 
ing. There will, probably, be plenty of Mush¬ 
rooms now' from open-air beds, and if these 
are provided with waterproof coverings, they 
will continue in bearing till severe weather 
sets in, and by then there will be a good 
supply from beds made up in September in 
the house. E. Hobday. 


THE COMINa WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 25th.— Sowed two early kinds of 
Peas on a south border. Sometimes these 
turn in well, but we do not altogether depend 
upon them. It is simply another chance. 
Sweet Peas have been sown in pots for early 
blooming. We shall sow again early in the 
new' year. Pruned Pears on east wall. Where 
spurs are crowded, thinning is done. Old 
trees require this—in the centre especially. 
Took up Rhubarb for forcing. 

November 2Cth. In pruning Plums on 
walls, young wood, where there is room, is 
laid in, and an old branch or two cut out. 
The more the young wood is encouraged the 
better for the fruit crop. When the trees are 
all pruned and trained, an insect wash will be 
used, and,if thought necessary, repeated dur¬ 
ing winter. Since we adopted winter-wash¬ 
ing Plums there has been less trouble with 
insects. There is plenty of washes on the 
market now. 

November 27th. — Roses are moving well 
now'. We generally cut off all the green 
leaves and reduce the longest shoots a little, 
to relieve the roots. If planted in well worked 
soil, the roots soon start, and Roses planted 
this month get well established before severe 
frost comes. If mulched with half-decayed 
manure, they will pass through the' winter 
safely. The trees should be earthed up when 
frost sets in. 

November 28th. - We have just received our 
usual parcel of new Roses—new, at least, to 
us. We never now buy anything new because 
it is new. We want to sec it, or obtain ils 
character from a reliable source. Our usual 
stock of dwarf and standard Briers has come 
to hand, and will be planted at once, the 
standards secured from wind-waving, and all 
mulched with long manure. 

November 29th. —Finished potting Spiraeas 
for forcing. These we import, because the 
imported roots have stronger and better 
crowns, though I should think as good roots 
could be grown in the Fens, where the land 
is rich and moist. We generally find English- 
grown deciduous Azaleas flower better than 
imported plants, and, after allowing for 
carriage, they are cheaper. 

November 3(>th. -Top-dressed inside borders 
of early vinery and Peach-house. Good 
loam, bone-meal, and a little old cow-manure 
with some old mortar, are the chief materials 
used. If necessary, other stimulants are 
used during growth, and help is given as re¬ 
quired. A few eyes of vines are reserved for 
propagating and laid in till January. The 
usual stock of good loam hau been earned jn, 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
November 12th. 

The exhibits were not so numerous as on 
some occasions. Fine exhibits of the new 
American race of Carnations were seen. In 
the gold medal group set up by the Messrs. 
Jas. Veiteh and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, the fine- 
foliaged plants were well grown, and the 
brilliant examples of Crotons, with Dra- 
ca?nas, Alocasias, Marautas, and the like, 
were freely disposed among choice Ferns, 
Asparagus, and other things of a light and 
ornamental character. In the centre was a 
group of the choicer Orchids, and these at 
right and left were flanked by circular groups 
of Tree Carnations in variety. A fringe of 
Begonia Agatha and Exacum mac rant ha in 
constituted the margin of this excellent ar¬ 
rangement.. In another direction the Messrs. 
Veiteh filled a table with the winter-flowering 
Begonias- chiefly, however, in pink and scar¬ 
let-flowered varieties, which are so useful at 
this season. 

Quite one of the more valuable of the 
groups was that of Gleichenias, from the 
Messrs. E. G. Hill and Sons, Lower Edmon¬ 
ton, some ten or a dozen species and varie¬ 
ties, chiefly in ej>ecimen form, being staged. 
To Fern lovers the group w r as of considerable 
interest, the plants being exceedingly well 
grown. A very full table of Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine and its varieties was arranged by 
Mr. Parr.gardener to Mr. F. A. Bevan, Trent 
Park, Highgate, the examples showing excel¬ 
lent cultivation ; a similar table being occu¬ 
pied with good and well-flowered plants of 
Cyclamen persicum in many choice varieties, 
the exhibitor being the Rev. H. Buckston 
(gardener, Mr. Bhambrook). Derby. Messrs. 
Win. Cutbush add Boils, Highgate, had an 
extensive exhibit of choice trees and shrubs 
in many distinct kinds, berry-bearing plants 
and variegated subjects, as Box, Euonvmus, 
and well-coloured examples of Holly, Abies 
pungens glauca, etc., being remarked. 
Specimen standard and bush plants of the 
Bay were notable in the background. This 
firm also staged some excellent vases of the 
American Carnations. Mr. H. B. May, Ed¬ 
monton. had a full table w ith a choice assort¬ 
ment of Ferns, hybrid Veronicas of the V. An- 
dersoni section, Carnations, aud other things. 
From the Langley Park Nurseries. Hampton, 
Mr. W. H. Page brought a highly meritori¬ 
ous lot of the winter-flowering Carnations in 
the leading kinds. The well-filled vases of 
Enchantress, Fair Maid, Beacon, Winsor, 
White Perfection, Lady Bountiful, Britannia, 
Mrs. W. T. Lawson, etc., made a fine display, 
and appeared to advantage above a setting of 
well-grown plants of Adiantum cuneatum 
elegans. We believe we are correct in say¬ 
ing that not a single stem was wired, the 
flowers thus displaying their true value. Mr. 
A. F. Dutton had one or two choice Carna¬ 
tions, of which Melody is a beautiful pink- 
flowered sort. Cyclamen persicum in variety, 
with Carnations and a collection of Apples, 
was staged b\" the Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 
Enfield. A new Begonia—a sport from B. 
Agatha, and named B. Mrs. Bedford—was 
exhibited bv Mr. Jas. Hudson, gardener to 
Mr. Leopold tie RothschiW, Gunnersbury 
House, Acton. The plant isj^f more vigor¬ 
ous habit than the parent. Bt^unias of the 
winter-flowering section were welrehown by 
the Messrs. Clibrans, Altrincham, o^shire, 
a splendid, deep salmon-pink-flowered w|riety, 
named B. Miss Clibran, receiving an aWrd 
of merit. The shade of colours 
and the plant is free flowering. The van?^ 
has been raised bv crossing B. socotrana and- 
a tuberous-rooted kind, and should become 
popular. Aucuba japonica vera in well- 
berried plants was shown by Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond. The cut Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums from the Messrs. Cannell and Bens, 
Bwanlev, always attract attention at this sea¬ 
son. In addition the firm brought a most 
interesting gathering of succulents and allied 
subjects. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, 
show f ed Sternbergias, Crocuses, and other 
hardy plants. From Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
New' York, the Messrs. F. R. Pierson and Co. 
brought superb examples of a new Fern 
(Nephrolepis 6uperbissima), a good addition 
to the plumosa section. Seeing the plants 


had been packed for about twelve days, they 
presented quite a fresh appearance, and, by 
a unanimous vote, received a first-class 
certificate. Afessrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Merstham, had a collection of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, two of which (Foxhunter and Freda 
Bedford) were certificated a& market 
varieties. 

The Messrs. J. Cheal and Bous, Crawley, 
staged a collection of vegetables, and the 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., of Rothesay, a col¬ 
lection of seventy varieties of Potatoes, in 
which the leading novelties of the day and 
the best old varieties, early and late, were 
seen side by side. 

The collections of Orchids were not numer¬ 
ous, but we noted in the group from Mr. 
Cypher, of Cheltenham, some fine pieces of 
Cypripedium insigne Bandera?, and C. i. 
Harefield Hall variety, while of C. Fairrie- 
anum there were well-flowered examples. 
Messrs. Sander, St. Alban’s, had a choice 
gathering, most prominent being a splendid 
raceme of Vanda coerulea. Cypripedium 
Banderm, C. PolLetianum var. magnificum, 
were also seen. In a small group of Orchids 
from the Messrs. Hugh Low' and Co., Cypri 
pedium villosum auriferum and Cattleva 
labiata Queen Maude, a nearly pure white 
flower, were remarked, among others. 

A full list of the awards will be found in 
our advertising columns. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AHD FLOWERS. 

Everlasting Peas (Finchley ).-We know of no 
Perennial Sweet Pea. The best of the Everlasting 
Peas are Lathyrus latifolius (pink), and L. 1. albus 
(white), L. rotundifolius (rose coloured), L. Sibthorpi 
(purplish-red), and L. grundiflorus, whose flowers, of 
a rosy-purple colour, are usually borne in pairs. 

Pruning Plumbago capensls (Mi** Eliot).- 
Plumbago capensis only needs pruning ir necessary to 
keep it within bounds, or, when grown as a bush, to 
maintain a fairly symmetrical shape. The flowering 
is not assisted by pruning in any way: indeed, rather 
the reverse. In a temperature of . r »o degs. to ii. r > degs. 
it will flower more or less throughout the winter, but 
in a eool greenhouse it is apt to lose some of its 
leaves and go partially to rest. When in that state 
the soil should be kept fairly moist, and on the 
return of spring it will start freely into growth. 

Hollyhocks diseased (J. R. Morion and Clemen¬ 
tina).— Your plants have fallen a victim to the disease 
which has proved so destructive in recent years 
Puceinia nialvacearum. There is no real remedy for 
it, and the best plan is to pull up the plants and 
burn them. Those that do not seem to be attacked 
should, as a precaution, be washed with soapy water 
in which a liberal portion of flowers of sulphur has 
been dissolved. The sulphur will settle at the 
bottom of the vessel, and must be frequently stirred 
when the mixture is being used. Sulphur* is very 
effective in destroying almost any fungus, and may 
do so in the case of this one in its earliest stage;*, 
but when established it will not do so. 

Daisies on lawn (J. Clarke).- On no account me 
weed killer. You enn only hope to eventually dear 
the Daisies out by continually dinging them tip with 
a stout handfork or some such implement. This mav 
be done at once. Your lawn seems to be full of 
Daisies, in which case the best plan would be to have 
it dug, clearing out the Daisy roots as the work pro¬ 
ceeds. Then relay with fresh turf, seeing to it that 
all bad weeds are pulled out before you lay it down. 
If you do not cure,to go to the expense of turf, you 
could, next March, take the work in hand, sowing 
down the lawn in April with good Grass-seed. not 
that from a hayloft, which, as a rule, is very full of 
weeds, and often causes a lot of trouble afterwards. 

Six outdoor Chrysanthemums for succes 
Sion (-V. Y. 7.., Cheshire). — In reply to your request 
for «ix Chrysanthemums for the outdoor garden to 
flower in succession from the latter half of Septem¬ 
ber till November, we can recommend the following: 
Nina Blick, crimson-bronze, very sturdy and bushy; 
Goachers Crimson; Pride of Keston, reddish-rose, 
pretty form and beautiful in sprays; Howard II. 
Crane, light-chestnut, with golden-bronze reverse, 
very free-flowering; Mychett Beauty, rich golden- 
fellow; and Notaire Groz, a silvery-pink, and a most 
profuse bloomer. There are so many good things 
■hat the task of selection is by no means an easy 
qkp, as wc cannot include all the colours we would 
in so limited a selection. The plants should do 
vtWjovell in either a southern or western aspect, and 
iu heavy loam should be a success. 

Pheasant’seye Narcissus (Toronto). — The 
members of this group of the Narcissus family are. 
naturally, moisture loving. In the "clay soil." to 
which you refer, the moi.-ture would be much greater 
thau in your present sandy soil, and to some extent, 
therefore, the bulbs are robbed of one of the chief 
factors that go to make such things a success. Where 
the soil is light and much drained, as in your case, 
something might be done by heavy manuring of the 
soil at planting-time and by frequent soakings with 
water during spring when the plants are in growth, 
or. if you have the bulbs in a bed alone, 6ome clay 
or heavy soil, which is abundant in some districts 
within half-a-mile of you, could be added. Where 
heavy soils or moisture-holding soils are not available. 
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ft bade assists to some extent, by reason of the more 
uniformly eool condition of the ground. All you can 
do now i.s to mulch the bulbs with manure, and water 
heavily to strengthen the growth. At the end of 
June, 1908, you might replant them on the lines sug¬ 
gested above. 

Raising Anemones (Ignoramus ).—We suppose 
you mean the Crown Anemone (Anemone eoronaria). 
Sow the seed early in March as soon as the ground is 
in a fit condition, in drills, in an open and sunny 
spot, choosing a well-drained soil. Sow thinly in 
drills 1 foot apart, so that the seedlings may have 
room to develop. By the end of the growing season 
the largest tubers should be of flowering size, and 
may be moved to a place where they can bloom. To 
grow these Anemones well, give them a good depth 
of fairly rich soil and good drainage. 

Weed on lawn (.'Vo tsellor ).—The weed you send a 
specimen of is Self-heal (Prunella vulgaris). You can¬ 
not use a weed killer, and we doubt if lawn-sand 
would do any good. The best thing you can do is to 
dig out the weed during the present- autumn and 
winter, and in spring put on to the bare places some 
good loamy soil, sowing down in April with Grass- 
seed. You can, if you care to, apply a top-dressing 
directly you have cleared out the weed, letting it re¬ 
main all the winter so that the frost may break it 
down, then sowing as advised in April next. 

Treatment of Plumbago (J. H. lt'.L-The con¬ 
ditions under which the Plumbago is grown should 
have resulted in it flowering during the past summer 

— that is. if the plant is large enough, but a tem¬ 
perature of f>0 degs. to <50 degs. is needed in order to 
develop any flowers during the autumn and winter 
months. The wit lit ring complained of is, no doubt, 
caused by the heavy sulphur - laden fogs we have 
already experienced this autumn, as the Plumbago is 
particularly susceptible to injury in this way. Mildew, 
too, often attacks the leaves in winter. It is, how¬ 
ever, probable that your plant will break out into 
fresh growth when spring comes, and flower next 
summer. 

Pruning Rom Xareohal Riel (Marshal Mel). 

- We fear this grand old Rose is often recklessly 
pruned. It is only when the trees are in a thoroughly 
vigorous condition and the needful artificial heat fs 
forthcoming that severe pruning ran safely be done. 
It is much better to encourage a free growth for a 
year or two by abstaining from all pruning, save 
just shortening a little any unripened wood. Later 
on, when growth is abundant and roots have well 
laid bold of the soil, the oldest growths may then 
be cut back hard : but it is always well to preserve 
as inucli as one can of the one year-old growths until 
they have blossomed. In your ease we should recom¬ 
mend you to refrain from pruning at all this season. 
You may not obtain much blossom, but tile plants, if 
healthy, will make all the more growth, and thus 
ensure you a good crop next se;ison. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Apple trees with garden shears 

(M. D. R'.).—Certainly not. The garden shears should 
only be used for pruning hedges. Pruuing fruit-trees 
with shears causes a mop-bead of growth, which is 
quite useless for fruit-bearing. The more light and 
air that can reach a fruit-tree the better, provided 
the roots are working freely in good soil with plenty 
of fibres near the surface. 


given in the issue of November 9th, p. 484. 2. You 

will find lists of Dahlias in the issue of Novem¬ 
ber 9th, p. 487. 3. We have always seen Groundsel 

recommended for canaries.- H. 11. S. f\—The only 

thing you can do is to skim it oil. Cannot you try 
and arrange to have running water, and then the 

trouble would, in all probability,, disappear?- 

A. Knight.— Purely a question for a painter, whom 
you should consult. 


| NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUXTB. 

Names of plants.— Jack .—Bougainvillea specta- 
bilis. You will find an article dealing with this in our 
issue of October 28tb, 190a, p. 4 .7; a copy can he had 

of the publisher, price l£d.-M\ Allen. — Arum itali- 

cum.— —Spindle. — The Guelder Kcse (Viburnum Opu- 

lus).- Ignoramus.— The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa). 

- II. E. Cuff. — Judging from the speeimen, minus 

flowers, it is Self-heal (Prunella vulgaris). — Imp.— 
We cannot undertake to name Hosts: 2, Ia>oks a good 
deal like Cvihuis fllipes, but impossible to say with 
certainty from the |wjor specimen you semi.——Toby. 
— We do not undertake to name florist flowers. You 
should grow the sport next year, and submit blooms 
to the National Glirysanthemum Society's Committee. 

- Shrub.— 1, The Cherry Laurel (Primus Lauro- 

cerasus; 2, Cotom-aster Simonsi: 3. The Portugal 
Laurel, Azores variety (Primus liisitaniea var. azoriea); 
4, Daphne eollina.- Kemriy*. -Cosmo-* bipiimatus. 

Names of frnit.-T. J.— l. Crimson Queening:..; 2. 
Golden Spire. Pears: 1. 2. 3. lrisuflieieiit specimens. 

-W\ .4. Crmr/oo/. — The Wild Pear (Pyrus cum- 

munis).- J. T.— Apple probably Norfolk Beuitlin. 

T. M.— Pears: 1, Benrre Bronze: 2, Bishop's Thumb; 

3. Doyenne Boussoeh.- Lady Shone.— Pear Brown 

Beurri 4 .- Tom Royers. — Apple Crimson Queening. 


Catalogues received.— John Fraser, Smith Wood- 
food, Essex. — General Descriptive I.ist of Rose*. Fruit- 

tree*. Shrubs, etc. - Little and Ballantyne. Carlisle. 

-Fruit-trees, Roses, At pines, amt Tree s and Shrubs. 

- Jas. Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen. — l'nrt 1, Rose*; 

J, Hardy Herbaceous Riant*; 3, Shrub*, Fruit-tree*, 
etc. 

FEW ITEMS FROM BEES’ 
No. 13 BULB CATALOGUE. 

Adonis vernalis. 

“Ox-eye" or "Adonis Flower of Bpring.'’ huge gulden- 
yellow Buttercup-like flowers, 2d. each : Is. 3d do*. 

Asclepias tuberosa. 

“Swallow-wort," masses of orange scarlet Honors, mm of 
the most show’y perennials in cultivation, 3d. each ; 2s. do*. 

Astilbe (Spiraea) japonica com- 
pac-ta multiHora. 

Dense pure white spikes, 3d. each ; 2s. Gd. do*. 

Astilbe japonica lloribunda. 

Bpikc of a more loose habit, 2£d. each ; 2s. 3d. do*. 

Astilbe japonica Lord Salisbury. 

“New," a giant variety, lovely creamy white spikes of large 
Bize, 4d. each ; 3s. 9d. do*. 


SHORT REPLIT8. 

Clementina. —You will find illustrations of pergola* 
in the issues for 1906 of December nth, December 21»th, 
and in the following issues of the present year: 
January 12th, February lfitli, March 9Mt, April nth, 
April JotIi, and May lltlr. Copies of these numbers 
can be had from the publisher.- Edtrard H. John¬ 

son.- Write to Mr. E. Beckett, Aldenham House 

Gardens, Elstree, Herts.-./. (). — No; we should not 

think the din'tiM- is due to the eheinieals. Thoroughly 
clean the house and clear out all the old soil. You 
will never have any success until you do. When 
sending queries, please read our rules as to sending 

full name and address.- Rnren. — W'e would advise 

you to get a copy of " Vines at|d Vine Culture,” 
Barron, price /is. fid., |K>st free, from 13, Button Court- 
road. Chiswick, London, W. In this you will find the 
whole subject or Grape culture fully dealt with, 
numerous illustrations as to keeping when cut ami 

packing being given.- J. R. - Yes, the “ Flatlet 

Junior” hoes are now quite common in England, and 
are most useful. Any ironmonger could got one for 
von.- Mrs. W. J. Trench. —A complete index is com¬ 

piled for every yearly volume. The new volume 
always begins with the first number in March, and 
ends with the last number in February of the follow¬ 
ing year. The index is printed separately, and can 
always he bad from the publisher, priee’Hd. A notice 
appears each year stating that the index for the 
volume is ready. A notice as to Vol. XXVIII. ap¬ 
pears in our issue of November 9th, p. 489.-W'orfh- 

ing. — Kindly make your query plainer. Do you mean 
for open-air culture or for the greenhouse? You can 

only distinguish when in flower.- Rose Lover. — Fill 

the space with Euonymus in variety, using the Vinca 

round the edges and to hang over.- H. Ward.— We 

do not know of, neither can we find any such name 
as Desfont aiiiea solanucca. - Wit in Wtir<l.--Tlie value 
of artificial manures depends entirely «>!i the muI. For 
i-uch a soil a* you have you cannot do better than 
u.it the farmyard manure to which you refer, digging 
it into the ground, and also using it as a mulch 

wherever necessary.- Brereton Watson. — Your lawn 

wants to have two or three good drains put into it, 
and until you do this you will find that the water 
will stand on the surface. The soil in your district is, 
we under.-tand. very clayey, so without the drains it 
is impossible for the water to get away. 2, No need 
to tie alarmed about the Privet ; it will come all tight 

next spring.- Raven.— 1, You will ttnd a list of the 

newest Chrysanthemums in our issue of Novem¬ 
ber Ifith, p. 498, a list with descriptions also being 


Dicentra spcctabilis (Dielvtra). 


Lyre Flower," " Bleeding Heart, " 
flowers hanging from arching stems, 3d 


lovely rose-crimson 
h; Is. KM. <1 y/„ 


Inca rvill ea Delay ay i. 

A gem, flowers often over 3 inches long, rich carmine rose 
colour and with golden-yellow throat, id. each ; 3s. do*. ; 
extra, 6d. each : 5s. do*. 

Send for Bulb Catalogue now and also Hose Catalogue, in 
which we offer more than 50U Roses at 4d. each. 

Bees, Ltd., 6, Wappinjr Buildings. Liverpool. 


Gardening Study. 

Next year you want to do belter than 
ever to increase your varieties, de¬ 
crease your expense, improve your plants, 
cultivate new flowers and fruit. To 
do this sueccFsfully git the up-to-date 

£ THOMPSON’S 

Gardeners'Assistant, 

the recognised Standard Work for SO 
years, now edited hy Mr. William 
Watson. F.R.H.8., Curator of Kew 
Gardens, with contributions hy 26 other 
experts, and study it during the winter 
months. 

No! it in not too expensive for you. 

It is wot immediately, carriage paid, on 
receipt "f fiv., and you pay the rest of it:; 
en -t (f v net ) by Miuiltir small sums, 
cent monthly. 

Wiife ur for Illustrated Prospectus, 
or send 4s. and get the books by return. 

THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO., 

135, Southampton Street, 

8trand, London, W.O, 
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WALLACE’S 


Hay-flowering; Cottage and Darwin 


TULIPS 


have received highest honours from the Royal* 
Horticultural Society for several seasons. 

As a means of helping those who are unacquainted with 
the many varieties of Tulips we have selected six of the finest 
and most interesting from the May-flowering raee, and offer 
them at a specially low rate. All are first -class sorts of great 
garden value that have received certificates, 

FLAME, fiery scarlet. 

THE FAWN, fawn and apricot. 

LEGHORN BONNET, straw yellow. 

MRS. MOON, clear ellow. 

INGLESCOHBE PINK, strawberry pink. 

INGLESCOMBE SCARLET, scarlet. 

Ten each of the above choice varieties, 60 bulbs in all, for 
15 Twice the quantity for 27,6. 

Gold Medals, Hardy Plants, Temple Show, 1903 to 1907. 
Unique Record.— Lilies, Caloehorti, Iris. Krcmunis(raised by 
the late Sir M. Foster), Montbretiaa (Davison's seedlings), 
Tritomas, Bulbous, Alpine, and Herbaceous Flams in end¬ 
less variety. Catalogue free. Kindly mention paper. 


R, WALLACE & CO., 

Kilnfield Gardens, OOLOHESTER. 


T. H. LOADER, 

5* Addington Grove, Sydenham, London, S.E 
CLEARANCE OFFER. 

Frcesias, sweet seemed. 100, Is.; .500. ?s. fd. 
Gloxinias, mixed colours, 12, Is. fid. ; 2.5. 2s. fid. 
Narcis., paper white, 25, Is. fid.; 50, 2s. fid. 

Pan8ie8, Bugnot's superb, 12, la. fid. ; 25, 2s. fid. 

Golden Winter Aconites, A is fid.: loo, 2 s. fid. 
Lovely Iris reticulata, 12, is. tvi.: 25. 2s. fid. 

Door’s Tooth Violets. 25. is.; loo, 3s. fid. 
Snowdrops, single, .50, Is. ; 2-50. Is. 

Wh ite Hyacinth I-a Grandeur e, 12, 2s fid. 

White Hyacinth Baron Tholl. 12, 2s. fid. 

White Hyacinths, mixed, 12, 2s. fid. ; 50, 5s. fid. 
Blush Hyacinth, mixed. 12, 2s. fid. ; 25. 3s. fill. 

Pink Hyacinths, Norma, 12, 2s. fd. ; 25, 3s. fid. 

King of Bines Hyacinths, 12, ?». fid.; 25, 3s. cd. 
Pale Blue Hy„ Grand Mai tie, 12, 2s fill.; 25, 3s. fid. 
Yellow Hyacinths, Ida. 12, 2 s. ; 25. 3s. 

Red Hyacinths. R Steiger, 12 , 2«. fill.; 25, 4s. fid. 

25 Hyacinths. 25 sorts each to name. 3s. 9d. 

Double Hyacinths, mixed. 12, 2s. fid.; 25, 3s. Cd. 

5- lnch Bedding: Hyacinths. 12 . is ; iou, 5s. 

6- inch Bedding: Hyacinths, 12 , is. fid ; 100 .7s. fid. 

7- inch Bedding Hyacinths, 12 , 2 s 6d ; 50 ,7s cm. 

YellOW TullPS, Chrysoloru, 12, Is ; 51), 2s. 

Yellow Prince Tulips, early, 12 . is.; . 50 . 2s. 

Mixed Tulips, all sorts. 50. Is. ; 250. 3a fd. 

Early Blue Soillas, 100 , is. fid.: 500 . 5s. 

Sparaxis, mixed colours, 100, Is. (VI. ; 500, 5a. 

IxiaS, niixed colours, 110, Is. fill. ; 500, 5s. 
Sweet-scented Jonquils, 5 0. is.; 100 , 2s. fid. 
Bicolor Narcis. Empress, 12 . is. : 100 . 5«. 

Bicolor Narcis. Grandis, 25, Is. ; 100 , 3a. fid. 
Trumpet Daffodil Emperor, 12, Is. : 100 . 5s. 
Trumpet Daffodil Prim-iqis, 2.5, Is ; 100 , 2s. fid. 
Double White Daffodils, 25 , is ; 100 . 3s 
Doublo Yellow Daffodils, 25. is ; io\ 3a. 

Double Orangre Daffodils, 2 . 5 . is.: loo, 3a. 
Narcis., Pocticus, white and red, 100, 2s. fid. 

144 Narcis. and Daffh.. 12 sorts, separate, 3s. fid. 
Mixed Narcis. and Daffs., 100 . is. 9<i.; .vn, 9d. 
200 largre Crocus. 10 sorts, 20 each, is fid. 

Lilium candidum, large, fi. is. fid.; 12 , 2s ti l. 

Hinkle Tiger Lilies, 25. is fid.: 100 ,3s. fid. 

Double Tiger Lilies, 12. is. ivi. ; 50 ,4s. vi. 

Lilium speeiosum Melpomene, fi. 2s tvi. 

Lilium umbellatum, large red, 12. 2 k. Cd 
Crocus, mixed, all sorts, 50, la. »sl. ; 100. 2s_ fid. 


Dielyti 

White Xmas Roses, giant clumps, 1 h. 9d. each. 

Iris Anglica, mixed. 25, Is. ; 100 . 3s. 

Iris Hispanica. mixed. 100 . is.; 500 , is. 

Gladioli, white. The Bride. 50, Is. ; 250. 3s fid. 

Gladioli, Blushing Bride, 50. Is ; 250 , 3s fid. 

Gladioli, mixed, all sorts. 100. 2a. fid. 

Belladonna Lilies, giant, bulbs, 6, 2a fid. 

Anomatheca,ScarletFreesias, 50. is fid.; ioo. 2 s.fid. 
Anemone, mixed, large conns, 50, Is. fid.: 100 . 2 s. 61 I. 

White Italian Hyacinths, 12 , 2 s. fid.; 5o, 7s fid. 
English and Japanese Preonies, fi. 2a. fill.; 12 ,3s fid. 

Parrot Tulips, mixed, 50, is.; 250,3«. fid. 


TSU Bleeding Heart. 12, 3s fid. ; 25, 

Xma8 Roses, giar 
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ROSES. 

Indispensable to all Lovers of Garden are our new 
ROSES and BULBS. 

CATALOGUES, containing 100unpublished Illustrations, 
full Cultural Directions, sent free on application by 

GEMEN & BOURG, 

LUXEMBOURG (Grand Duchy). 

The largest Rose Growers and Bulb Importers of the 
Continent. Orders from £1 sent free of charge. 

£3T Our products are Stronger, Hardier, and Cheaper than 
anywhere else 

ROSES ON OWN ROOTS* 

12 choice H.P., 6 - ; 12 choice H.T. and T., 7,6. List free 

BORDER CARNATIONS. 

12 stor ing varieties, 4 6 to 5 6. List on application. 

HARDY HEATHS. Succeed in any sandy 

Foil free from lime. 12 choice sorts, 4/6. 

BEAUTIFUL BERRY-BEAR1NC SHRUBS. 

6 good plants for 3 6. 

J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton Coldfield. 

Advertisements intended for next issue 
should reach us before November 22. 
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No. 1,499.—Y OL. XXIX. Founded by W. Robinson, Author qf "The English Floxcer Garden." NOVEMBER 30, 1907. 
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VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS BEDS IN WINTER. 
The lateness of the season is apparent in the 
growth of Asparagus, causing delay in its 
winter treatment. Weeds are much in evi¬ 
dence this year, because of the weather 
which has marked the summer of 1907. Now’ 
that the cleaning of the beds is possible, the 
weeds can be dealt with, and of late years, 
instead of wheeling them away, as was for¬ 
merly the custom, I now’ dig them into the 
alleys between the beds, where they accumu¬ 
late humus and plant-food. The custom in 
many gardens is to first clear away weeds, 
and" then afford a heavy coat of manure, 
wholly or part decayed, covering this further 
with soil dug from the dividing alleys by 
cutting deep, perpendicular sides with the 
spacte. I have looked upon this practice as 
an unnecessarily laborious one, but where 
the custom has obtained for many years with 
success, I should certainly not advise any 
change. Undoubtedly, Asparagus enjoys, 
and really needs, liberal coatings of manure 
to keep it vigorous and productive. I saw 
this autumn beds that were known to be over 
sixty years planted, and which were then as 
full of vigorous grow ths as it was possible for 
them to be; indeed, they were the bust I 
have seen for some time. These are given the 
usual winter dressings of manure, though not 
to the same extent as is followed by some. 
If weeds such as Couch-Grass, Bindweed, or 
Nettles become established, it may be neces¬ 
sary to destroy the roots occupying this 
ground, for nothing one can do will free the 
beds of these obnoxious weeds without inflict¬ 
ing injury on the crop. Deeply cut alleys 
help to maintain a drier state of th/e surface 
on heavy land, rendering the plants safer 
against wet and cold. Without this treat¬ 
ment Asparagus crowns are liable to decay— 
sometimes to a serious extent—from the in¬ 
fluence of stagnant moisture and cold conse¬ 
quent on the presence of such excess of soil- 
moisture. Much as Asparagus delights in 
abundance of root-moisture in summer, there 
is this danger of loss if the ground is in¬ 
sufficiently drained. It is regarded by some 
as a barbarous practice to shear off the roots 
in the alleys in the course of digging them 
out, exposing as it does the mutilated roots 
to the action of the weather, but I have recol¬ 
lections of the finest and mest productive 
beds that are subjected to this apparently 
drastic winter treatment. I do not advocate 
the rule only in the case of heavy land, and 
especially where draining has not been suf¬ 
ficiently provided. West Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Using kainit.— What quantity of kainit should I 
apply at the present time to land on which I intend 
planting Potatoes?—J. F. 

[The previous treatment of the land should 
always oe a consideration in deciding on the 
artificials to be used, and you should also 
not have omitted to state whether you in¬ 
tend to use any other manure w ith the feajnit 
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for your crop of Potatoes. In the absence 
of definite information, all that can he said 
is that the dressing may vary from 2 ewt. to 
double that quantity, or even more, per 
acre.] 

Forcing Potatoes. — I have a glasshouse, 
150 feet long by 25 feet wide, heated with three 
4-inch hot-water pipes, both sides and ends, and 1 
have been thinking of trying some early Potatoes. I 
have had no experience in growing Potatoes indoors, 
and I should be thankful for some advice on how to 
go on, and the varieties to grow? Do you think 
they would come off, so that 1 could get a crop of 
Tomatoes before Tomatoes come in outdoors? — 
G. A. B. 

[In a hous3 such as you name, and from 
which frost can be excluded, it is quite pos¬ 
sible to raise a good crop of early Potatoes. 
As to whether the crop would pay or not, we 
are not in a position to say, as you give us no 
clue as to your locality, and how far you are 
from the nearest provincial or metropolitan 
markets. We should, however, imagine it 
would pay, provided you take steps to get the 
planting done at the earliest possible moment, 
so that you may be in a position to begiu 
“lifting” early in the year. From another 
point of view, early planting and lifting are 
essential, seeing that you wish for Tomatoes 
to follow* the Potatoes without loss of time. 
To this end the first thing to do is procure 
the necessary number of sets, put them on 
end close together in shallow boxes having 
a little leaf-mould or similar material in the 
bottom, and place them in a light, airy house 
to sprout. Good varieties for forcing are 
Sharpes Victor, Epicure, Snowdrop, and the 
old Ashleaf. The next thing is ^o prepare 
the soil for planting, and, assuming that 
there is the customary central footpath, with 
a border on either side reaching up to the 
front walls, in which, no doubt, you have 
been in the habit of growing Tomatoes, all 
that is necessary will be to manure and dig 
it over. If, on the contrary, the borders have 
not hitherto been put to such purpose, they 
should be double dug, and as much well- 
rotted manure incorporated with the soil as 
its condition may appear necessary to de¬ 
mand. Old hot-bed manure, if you have it, is 
excellent for early Potatoes, and this you 
can mix with the other manure for the top 
spit, or use it alone. Rotten manure will 
suffice for the bottom spit, which break up 
and leave in the same position. If you have 
soil of a heavy nature to deal with, burnt re¬ 
fuse, wood-ashes, spent Mushroom dung, or 
the old soil from beneath the potting bench, 
will materially assist in lightening and ren¬ 
dering it more suited for the purpose under 
consideration. The preparation of the soil 
completed, planting may take place at once. 
This is done in the usual way, in furrows or 
drills, drawn 5 inches deep, and 18 inches 
apart, placing the Ashleaf varieties 15 inches 
apart in the drills, and the other sorts named 
18 inches apart. After-culture will consist in 
supplying water to the roots whenever the 
soil becomes at all dry, but we should at the 
same time point out that an excess of root 
njoisture is inimical to Potato forcing, and 


in drawing soil up to the shaws iu the usual 
mauner as soon as they are high enough for 
moulding. Some growers, instead of mould¬ 
ing, top-dress between the rows with a 6-incli 
layer of fairly rich soil instead. To keep the 
tops dwarf and sturdy, and capable of per¬ 
forming their proper functions, a free circu¬ 
lation of air is necessary, and the tempera¬ 
ture should not exceed 60 degs. nor fall below 
50 degs. with the aid of fire-heat. In light 
weather the temperature will exceed the first- 
named figures by 10 degs. or 15 degs., but 
will do no barm, provided ample ventilation 
is afforded. Lifting may take place before 
the tops become matured, but the best, way 
to ascertain when the tubers are large enough 
to pay for lifting is to dig up a root or two 
of each variety, after sufficient time has 
elapsed, and be guided bv results. If the 
Tomatoes are ready to set out as the Pota¬ 
toes come off, no loss of time should ensue.] 

Kanuring vegetables and fruit-trees -Will 
you kindly tell me ttie most suitable chemical 
manures to apply, instead of farmyard manure, to 
1, Cabbages; 2. Rhubarb; 3, Seakale; 4, Fruit-trees 
(Apple, Pear, and Plum)?— Villa Garden, Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

[In all such cases, as we have often stated, 
it is advisable to consider what the condition 
of the land is, its character, and the treat¬ 
ment it has previously had. Without in¬ 
formation on this point, it is not possible to 
prescribe with any degree of certainty what 
artificial manure should be used. Speaking 
generally, however, it can be said that Cab¬ 
bages will always repay for dressings of 
nitrate of soda (which should be given only 
when the plants are in active growth), and so 
will Rhubarb. Seakale needs potash. In the 
ease of fruit-trees, you will probably find 
that both potassie and phosphatic manures 
will give good results. The use of lime in 
some form or other is advisable in the ease 
of stone-fruits. The above can be had of any 
artificial manure manufacturer. For obvious 
reasons, we cannot recommend any one manu¬ 
facturer.] 

Znaects for name.—I send herewith three bottles 
(numbered), and I should be greatly obliged for in¬ 
formation jus to the inserts contained in them. The 
insect* were caught in Potato and other traps in a 
bed in a conservatory. The numbers of No. 1 and 
No. 3 are very- large, and traps must be a slow pro¬ 
cess of extermination. Is there any more speedy 
method?—A. M. 

[The bottle No. 1 contained specimens of 
the spotted snake millipede (Blaujulus gut- 
tulatus), a very destructive post to the roots 
of plants. No. 2 contained specimens of tin* 
flattened snake millipede (Polydesmus com- 
planatus). No. 3 contained specimens of one 
of the Poduridoe, or spring-tails. Trapping 
them in the way you have done is very effec¬ 
tive, but. is certainly a slow process. You 
might try vaporite, a compound recently in¬ 
vented to work into the soil. It is said to be 
very successful in destroying any insects, 
etc., that are in the soil. I believe full direc¬ 
tions for its use are sold with the tins con¬ 
taining the insecticide. Your traps should 
be buried just below the surface of the soil. 
-G. 8, 8.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BERBERIS WILSONLE. 

This new Barberry was discovered in Central 
China by Mr. E. H. Wilson, when travelling 
for Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Ltd., 
Chelsea. It was shown before the floral com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
October 15th last, when it was unanimously 
awarded a first-class certificate. The leaves 
in autumn in its native country are said to 
assume a very brilliant hue. The branches, 
sis in B. stenophylla, gracefully arch over, the 
» lear yellow' flowers being succeeded by 
bright red globular berries, which ripen to¬ 
wards the end of October. The berries, when 
the plant was shown, w'ere not quite ripe. It 
will, no doubt, be valuable for its richly- 
coloured foliage and berries in the autumn. 
The illustration shows part of a branch from 
a photograph taken in Messrs. Veitch’s nur- 


i the principal being C. bacillaris, a large 
| vigorous growing kind, with small brown 
berries ; C. frigida, a large, spreading bush 
I or small tree, with bright-crimson fruits that 
remain on a long time ; and the smaller grow- 
I ing C. Simoni, the berries of which are, how¬ 
ever, somewhat late in the autumn before they 
assume their bright tints. The evergreen C. 
microphylla fruits freely, and though the 
berries are small and by no means brightly 
coloured, they, at all events, afford variety. 
The broad-leaved Spindle-tree(Euonymus lati- 
folius) is more attractive than the commoner 
E. europams, and altogether it is one of the 
showiest of autumn shrubs. It forms a large, 
upright bush, a dozen feet or more in height, 
thickly studded, if in a good, open situation, 
with its bright-coloured fruits. They are 
composed of red pendulous capsules, which 
open when ripe, the orange-coloured seeds 
hanging therefrom by slender filaments. The 
various single Roses are all very attractive 



Portion of a fruiting growth of Berberis Wilson*. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery at Coombe Wood. 


series, at Coombe W ood. It is named in 
compliment to the wife of the collector. 


BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS. 

Of berry-bearing shrubs attractive just now 
the most conspicuous are the following : Some 
of the Barberries, of which the common Ber 
beris vulgaris is second to none in the bright¬ 
ness and profusion of its fruit, besides which, 
from their 6harp nature, they are not so much 
sought after by birds as are most of the au¬ 
tumnal fruits. The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophae 
rhamnoidee) retains its silvery foliage well on 
into the autumn, and ut the same time the 
berries, which are produced in such numbers, 
assume their bright-yellow colour. A moist 
6oil is best suited for this shrub. The Bladder 
Sennas (Coluteas) do well in hot and dry 
soils, and their large inflated seed-pods give 
them a distinct and curious appearance in 
early autumn. Cotoneasters of different sorts 
are very attractive autumn and winter shrubs. 


by reason of their bright-coloured fruits, and 
in the case of R. rugosa the large, rosy- 
crimson blooms are generally produced till 
frosts set in, so that ripe fruits and blossoms 
are often seen on the same plant. The berries 
of this Rose are large, and orange-scarlet in 
colour. R. lucida, crimson ; R. cinnamomea, 
crimson ; R. spinosissiina, dark ; and R. vil- 
| losa, bright-red, with long, prominent bracts, 
are among the most showy. Skimmia 
japonica is a pretty little red-berried shrub 
! that does best in shady spots. The European 
Box Thorn (Lvcium europaeum) is a slender, 
scrambling bush, with crimson fruits borne 
for some distance along its slender shoots. 
Maule’s Cydonia, that is so thickly laden with 
flowers in the spring, i6 in the autumn equally 
showy, having bright-golden fruits tinged with 
red on the sunny side -that is, where it fruits 
freely, but such does not always appear to be 
the case. The Snowberry (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus) with white fruits is distinct among 
J other berry-bearing shrubs. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The starry Magnolia (Magnolia stellata, 
syn. M. Halleana).—Planters of flowering 
shrubs should remember this dwarf Magnolia 
when sending for their shrubs and small 
trees. It is hardy far north of the Tweed ; 
it flowers in a very small state—a foot or so 
high ; it is a slow grower, and takes a long 
time to reach its maximum of 7 feet or 8 feet ; 
and it gives its pure white flowers compara¬ 
tively freely in spring. These flowers are 
very large for the size of the plant whicn 
yields them, and, with their narrow petals, 
are delightfully attractive in their season. 
There is a pinkish form, called rosea, and 
either will be an acquisition to the large or 
small garden. They may be planted from 
now’ until March in any good soil.—S. A. 

Clerodendron foetidum.— The Cleroden- 
drons are for the most part tender plants, 
remarkable for the beauty of their blossoms, 
and the dissimilarity that exists between the 
different species. * Only two may be con¬ 
sidered hardy even in the southern part of the 
country, and, though both flower in the 
autumn, they would not, by the uninitiated, 
be taken as belonging to the same genus. One 
of them—Clerodendron trichotomum—at¬ 
tains the dimensions of a small tree, and the 
flowers, wdiich arc disposed in an open 
panicle, are white, but protrude from large 
red calyces after the manner of several of the 
indoor kinds. On the other hand, Cleroden¬ 
dron foetidum, from a stout root-stock, pushes 
up sturdy shoots, of annual duration, to a 
height of 4 feet to 5 feet. The large, bold, 
heart shaped leaves are decidedly ornamen¬ 
tal, while the flowers are of a bright rosy-red 
tint, and are deeper in colour in the bud state 
than they are after expansion. They are 
packed very closely together in a large ter¬ 
minal head, and when at their best are very 
showy. As the flowers are sweetly scented, 
the name of foetidum appears to be somewhat 
of a misnomer; but if the leaves are bruised, 
or even roughly handled, the correctness of 
the name is at once apparent. Beside the 
specific name of foetidum, this is also know’n 
as Clerodendron Bungei. It flowers best 
when planted at the foot of a south wall or 
in some similar position. In the event of a 
sovere winter, the protection afforded by a 
few leaves over the roots will be helpful. C. 
foetidum is a native of China, and C. tricho- 
tomurn of Japan.—X. 

Lespedeza Sieboldi. The old name for 
this is Desmodium penduliflorum. and as such 
it is far better known in gardens and nur¬ 
series. Given a fine, bright, autumn and 
immunity from sharp frosts, it is very showy 
when but few shrubs are in bloom* True, 
though classed with shrubs, it may be said 
to occupy the borderland which separates 
the shrubs from herbaceous plants, for, 
though the root-stock is of a woody nature, 
the long flowering shoots are only of annual 
duration, as they are killed to the base each 
winter. Thus, to all intents and purposes* 
this Lespedeza must be regarded in the light 
of a herbaceous plant. Like most of the 
Leguminosae, to which it belongs, the roots 
of this are somewhat thong-like, and of a 
deep descending nature. The shoots pro¬ 
duced from the upper part of the thickened 
root stock are slender, wand-like, and reach 
a height of 5 feet to 7 feet. They are clothed 
with trifoliate leaves, and terminated by 
largo racemes of rosy-purple Pea-sliaped 
blossoms, at their best, as a rule, dur¬ 
ing the last half of September and be¬ 
ginning of October. When fully grown, it 
forms an exceedingly graceful specimen, the 
weight of the flower racemes causing the 
long shoots to arch over in a pleasing manner.* 
It is occasionally grown in pots and employed 
for greenhouse decoration, but is not often 
used in this way. Outside it is seen to great 
advantage in a bed or mass, but in planting, 
its absolute bareness during the winter must 
be borne in mind. This Lespedeza is a 
native of northern China and Japan, and 
has been grown in our gardens for forty 
years or thereabouts_X. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 8|d.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all nowsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ORCHIDS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM GRANDE. 

This valuable autumn-flowering Odonto- 
glossum is a strong growing plant with deep 
green leaves and pseudo-bulbs growing very 
closely together. The flower spikes are pro¬ 
duced at the time the pseudo-bulbs are finish¬ 
ing their growth. The number of flowers 
produced on each varies from three to eight, 
the latter number not often being exceeded. 
Each blossom will measure from 5 inches to 
6 inches across the petals, which, as well as 
the sepals, are of a bright yellow, more or less 
heavily blotched with bright chestnut. The 
lip is yellowish-white in ground colour, with 
a few brown spots and markings, and the 
whole flower has a glossy, shining appear¬ 
ance, as though varnished. The flowers, if 
they are kept dry, last from three weeks to a 
month in perfect condition. O. grande, when 


abundant and constant supply of fresh air is 
an important detail in growing O. grande, i 
the foliage under this treatment taking on a 
russetty look that indicates vigorous health, 1 
the flowers, too, being of better colour and 
having more substance than if the plants are ] 
grown in a very close house. 

This Orchid is more constant in its time of | 
growing and blooming than most kinds, and i 
I usually rests awhile after flowering. During | 
this period very little water will suffice—just : 
| enough to keep the bulbs plump—but while ! 
growing freely it requires an ample supply. 
O. grande is a native of dense forests in the 
neighbourhood of Guatemala, whence it was 
introduced in 1839. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Epidendrum verrucosum - I shall he very pln<l 
if you can tell me the name of this Orchid? It has 
not flowered since I have had it. so 1 can only send thin 
stalk and leaves. 1 have seen it in hloom in Jamaica. 
It has large clusters of flowers, as many ns a hundred 
on one stalk. The top part of the flower is light- 
yellow and the lower part darker yellow.—H. C. 

[Seldom can one identify an Epidendrum 


O.lontoglo 98 um grande. From a photograph in the gardens at Ounnersbury House, Acton, W. 


imported in good condition, is one of the 
easiest of Orchids to establish. The safest 
plan is to lay the plants for a time on a moist 
stage, placing them in pots as soon ns they 
arc plumped up and commencing to root. 
After they are established, it is a very easy 
matter to keep the plants healthy, the ordi¬ 
nary cool-house treatment being all that is 
necessary. The pots should be just large 
enough to contain them easily, and proper 
drainage must be given. A thin layer of 
rough compost, consisting of three parts of 
peat to one of chopped Sphagnum Moss, with 
a good sprinkling of rough pieces of charcoal 
or crocks, is what the plants delight in, and 
while pressing this firmly enough to keep the 
pseudo-bulbs from moving, endeavour to have 
it as light and porous as possible, the roots 
l>eing somewhat larger than those of most 
other kinds. The summer temperature can 
hardly be kept too low, and the plants must, 
at this season, be heavily shaded, O. grande 
l>eing found growing naturally under these 
conditions. During winter, however, the 
plants like a little more warmth than is 
afforded 9ueh species as O. crispum. An 


, without flowers, but the erect, warty stem, i 
leaves, and flowers all agree with the de¬ 
scription of the original Epidendrum verru- 
cosum, named by OlafT Swartz many years i 
| ago. This is a very different plant from that 
I which Lindley named E. verrucosum, that j 
I species being synonymous with the well- 
known Epidendrum nemorale. The plant 
I sent for identification is a native of Jamaica 
and other West India Islands. We should 
presume that as you have seen the plant 
flowering in its native habitat you will know 
' exactly its cultural requirements, and, there¬ 
fore, should find no difficulty in getting the 
I plant to produce a strong inflorescence.] 

| Dendrobium Wardianum.— This beautiful 
Dendrobium is as well known as D. nobile, 

I and its cultural requirements are almost 
identical. Where plants of this Dendrobium 
I have been grown in an intermediate tem- 
j perature during the summer months, and on 
! the completion of growth were placed in a 
cooler and drier atmosphere, they will soon 
begin to show the flower-buds from the nodes 
of the current season’s growth. Let the 
plants remain in their cool resting quarters 


until the floWer-buds have pushed well out 
from the stem, when they may be brought 
into an intermediate-house where the night 
temperature is kept at about 55 degs. As the 
flower-buds appear it will be seen that new 
breaks are beginning to start from the base 
of the flowering bulb. It is then the plants 
require very careful treatment, for if they 
art; kept too warm these growths advance 
very rapidly, and thus prevent the flowers 
arriving at perfection. If the plants are 
kept cool and in a moderately dry condition, 
these new breaks will remain almost station¬ 
ary, after they have grown a few’ inches, 
until the flowering season is past, after which 
period, if placed under suitable growing con¬ 
ditions, they will develop vigorouslv.— 
W. B. L._ 

FERNS. 


SOME DECIDUOUS FERNS. 

(Reply to “Hyson.”) 

More attention might very advantageously 
be given to this section. Most of them 
die off towards the winter, thus allow¬ 
ing more room for other things—in it¬ 
self an advantage in many respects. 
These Ferns arc not probablv Ro often 
seen as they would otherwise be, simply 
because they are deciduous. This may 
be attributed in some instances, no 
doubt, to non-attention when they be¬ 
come shabby; not that they want a 
great nmount of care, but they 
should not be allowed to get too dry. 
If the soil be kept in a happy medium, 
the plants will be right enough, and 
will, after a rest, start with renewed 
vigour. Any attention that may be 
needed in the way of potting should be 
seen to as soon as the young fronds be¬ 
gin to make a move; if, however, any 
increase by division is necessary, that 
should be done a little sooner, so as 
not to cause any injury. As the 
growth begins tc rise away from the 
soil, see that the plants are kept well 
up to the light to prevent the stems be¬ 
coming too long and slender. When 
the first fronds are more fully de¬ 
veloped, the majority of these Ferns 
will take water very freely, affording in 
this respect quite a contrast to the pre¬ 
vious or dormant treatment; but as 
signs of fading and disposition to cease 
growing are apparent, then withhold 
the w ater gradually. 

Of all these Ferns, there are none to 
surpass 

Leucostegia immeksa, the plant 
about which you inquire. This in ap¬ 
pearance closely resembles Davallia 
Mooreana, unless it be closely in¬ 
spected, when the difference is appa¬ 
rent. It is of smaller and more com¬ 
pact growth, making beautiful little 

f ilants in 5-inch and 6-inch pots. If 
arger plants are needed, then use 
pans in preference to pots. Another 
excellent way of growing this 
lovely Fern is in baskets. These may be of 
wire, of rustic-work, or of pottery-ware, in 
any of which it thrives well and makes a 
mass of roots. The best effect is obtained 
with this Fern when grown well exposed to 
the light. The bronzy tints then assumed 
render it most attractive, whilst this kind of 
growth is also the most durable. It is easily 
increased by division, and there should be 
no difficulty in obtaining a stock thus or by 
spores. It is now’ included amongst the 
Davallias. Davallia immersa sounds quite 
as w’ell, but one is often accustomed to the 
older names, and does not readily relinquish 
them. It may be grown in a cool stove or 
temperate house with the greatest success. 
Another good Fern of this class is 
Davallia bullata (the Squirrel’s-foot. 
Fern), one of the prettiest of the dwarfer 
species, and one which should find a place 
in the smallest collection. This also makes a 
beautiful basket Fern, is easily grown and as 
easily increased by division. It is also ad¬ 
mirably suited to the fernery for growing 
upon walls or pillars, or it, may be cultivated 
with equal success in eituor pots or pans, 
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flat or mounded up, as may be desired. This 
Fern will, with good attention in the way 
of top-dressing, remain in good health for 
some years without making up. Thi9, how¬ 
ever, should be done occasionally, doing 
aw ay with the older rhizomes in the process. 
In small pots it is a very suitable Fern for 
decoration, whilst for Riipplying cut fronds 
it is one of the best that can be grown, the 
fronds lasting well in the young as well as 
in the mature state. The" smallest fronds 
make capital material for backing-up button¬ 
holes. 

Davallia DI88ECTA is another good Fern 
of this class, particularly as a decorative 
variety for clothing walls, for baskets, and 
for cutting, giving a good supply of fronds 
in the autumn. Like the foregoing, it may 
be grown in the temperate house. 

Amongst the Adiantums there arc some 
which come under this category also. 

Adtantfm concinnfm, a gem amongst the 
Maidenhairs when well grown, does best 
when treated as a deciduous Fern. This 
species is not. nearly enough grown ; in fact, 
it seems to escape notice almost entirely, 
whilst the larger form, A. eoncinnum latum, 
comes in for a much larger share of atten¬ 
tion. Both of these, but more particularly 
the type (A. eoncinnum) do best in the warm 
stove, where this species makes a beautiful 
basket plant. 

A. asthiopicum assimile is another very 
charming deciduous Fern, casting its fronds 
in November, and starting into fresh growth 
again in March. This is essentially a 
Maidenhair Fern for the many, being easily 
cultivated in a cool house ; in fact, it has been 
known to live out-of-doors through the win¬ 
ter. It makes a very pleasing basket plant, 
the creeping rhizomes appearing around the 
sides and the bottom. The fronds are pale 
green in colour, but do not last well when 
cut. 

A. AMABILE, also known under the name of 
A. Moorei, makes a beautiful basket. Fern, 
having in this respect the properties of the 
foregoing species, but possibly in a more 
marked degree. It is a rapid-growing Fern, 
nearly or quite (according to the tempera¬ 
ture) losing its fronds in the winter. It can 
be kept in a temperature of 45 degs., but is 
safer in 10 degs. higher. In (lie stove it 
makes one of the very finest of basket Ferns. 

A. lfxflatfm, another deciduous species, 
should be grown as a basket plant, or, at 
any rate, suspended if in a pot. As it re¬ 
produces itself from the extremities of the 
fronds, it soon makes a good growth when 
once it is started. This is also one that re¬ 
quires a liberal supply of water; even when 
dormant it should not be allowed to dry up. 

A. pedatfm is one of the prettiest of all, 
particularly whilst the fronds are still young. 
This species may be safely wintered in a cold 
frame or out-of-doors, even in the more 
favoured localities. In its wild state it is 
found in both hemispheres, being widely dis¬ 
tributed. For planting out in the cool 
fernery it can be highly recommended. Its 
hardiness has been well tested in some locali¬ 
ties. Shallow planting is not advisable, par¬ 
ticularly in cold situations. As a pot plant, 
it can be strongly recommended, lasting a 
long time in good condition. 

Lygodiim ho an dens docs best when 
treated as a deciduous Fern, thus affording a 
suitable opportunity for making a wholesale 
clearance of any insect pests, to which it is 
oftentimes predisposed. Scale and thrips 
are the enemies in this respect, and these 
cannot always lx* cleared out of such slender 
growth. As growth ceases in the autumn, 
the plants should be kept fairly dry, then, 
after a time, as the fronds become shabby, 
they may all be cut off. When required 
mainly for cutting, the better way is to train 
each frond up a slender string from the early 
growth, keeping each one to itself, so that it 
can he readily taken off when wanted. For 
twining round tall vases, rustic arches, etc., 
these fronds are extremely useful, particu¬ 
larly when the fertile ones are fully de¬ 
veloped. We have seen it grown well on the 
back wall of a vinery. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Asparagus Pern failing.—1 have an Asparagus 
Fmi. which crew s-troiiyly and to a great luielit. 
Sinlihnly thr leave* tnrnril yellow and were covered 
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with a kind of dust. Some months ago I had it 
carefully repotted. It seemed healthy, started well, 
and green; now it is turning yellow again. What 
can 1 do?—G lesdalough. 

[You give us no particulars of the condi¬ 
tions under which your plant referred to as 
Asparagus Fern (but presumably it is As¬ 
paragus plumosus) is grown, hence any sug¬ 
gestions as to the cause of its ill-health might 
be very wide of the mark. We do nobunder- 
stand what you refer to as a kind of dust 
with which the leaves were covered. It may, 
perhaps, have been mildew. Though anxious 
to oblige as far as we can, it is quite im¬ 
possible to answer in a manner satisfactory 
to us such a question as yours. By far the 
better way will be to get a practical gardener 
in the neighbourhood to look at your plant 
and advise thereon.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

JUDGING BY POINTS. 

All who have any experience of exhibiting 
and judging have learned how* essential it is 
to carefully ascertain, by a system of point¬ 
ing, the comparative merits of the several 
stands of flowers which may be in competi¬ 
tion. When judging is decided simply on 
casual survey, mistakes are sure to follow, 
and what heartburning is set up when the 
awards denote the unfairness of decisions ! 
Practical exhibitors do not cavil over de¬ 
cisions which are not in their favour if it is 
clearly seen the judgment is right; but when 
superficial judgments only are given, then 
there is sure to be criticism, more or less 
justifiable. Not only is it unfair to exhibitors 
to allow such methods to be passed, but it 
also calls into question the unreliability of the 
judges. If decisions, without pointing, 
can be given between a number of 
stands, there is not much merit usually 
present. I recently heard some ad¬ 
verse comments on the decision in a cut 
bloom contest, and, to verify the rights and 
wrongs of the interested parties, it was de¬ 
cided by some onlookers—equally expe¬ 
rienced growers and exhibitors—to point up 
the blooms in dispute. This having been 
done, it was found that the decision of the 
judges was wrong, for there were at lead 
two points in favour of the second prize 
stand. In this exhibit there occurred a bloom 
which was not considered first-class, and the 
inference was that the adverse decision was 
due only to the presence of this particular 
flower. If this were so, it clearly proves 
how fallacious is judging based on such lines, 
because, though this particular bloom was 
weak, there were others which more than 
compensated in their higher averages. No 
system is so fair as that of pointing, and no 
fair judgment ean be arrived at by any other 
means. The merits of individual exhibits are 
often so close in value that, unless very great 
care is taken, wrong decisions must follow. 

W. S. 

LEADING CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW. 
Growers throughout the country like to be 
made aware of the flowers that are seen in 
excellent condition at the great autumn festi¬ 
val of the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
now held annually at the Crystal Palace. 
The display, as a whole, compared very 
favourably with many of the shows held in 
the palmiest days of the society at the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster. The shows of to¬ 
day, however, differ considerably from those 
of a decade since. Formerly, boards on which 
to display the large exhibition blooms were 
almost exclusively used, and only in the last 
few years of the exhibitions at the Royal 
Aquarium were the vase classes at all popu¬ 
lar. Now the whole character of the display 
is changed. All types of the flower are now- 
set up in vases, and the effect is far more 
interesting than formerly, and visitors and 
growers, too, can see a decorative value in 
the big blooms, which was not apparent when 
thev were dumped down on sloping, green- 
paiiited boards. The small-flowered decora¬ 
tive sorts are catered for also, and in this 
connection we see Pompons, single flow’ered, 
and the smaller-flowered Japanese blooms 
srt up in vnsi’i, hand baskets, bouquets, an^l 


other equally praiseworthy methods of illus¬ 
trating their value. In each of the classes 
competition was keen, there being seventeen 
exhibitors in the class for a dinner-table de¬ 
coration. In the leading class for Japanese 
blooms set up in vases, three blooms in each 
vase, there were not so many exhibitors as 
we would have liked to see, and the same 
remarks apply to the vase class for incurved 
Chrysanthemums. The quality of the flowers 
was* good. Japanese varieties that were re- 

E resented in good form were numerous. 

lovely flowers of the soft yellow Bessie God¬ 
frey were abundant. This variety appears to 
be holding its own with the more recently- 
introduced sorts. Several good blooms of the 
Japanese incurved W. R. Church were con¬ 
spicuous. This rosy-crimson flower with 
bronze reverse has done well this season. 
The refined blooms of F. S. Vallis, though 
of immense size, were staged in splendid 
form throughout the show, a specially good 
set of six blooms arranged in a vase being 
quite a feature. The rich canary-yellow 
colour of this sort and its pleasing drooping 
form appeal to everyone. Lady Mary 
Conyers was frequently in evidence. John 
Peed was another immense Japanese bloom. 
The colour is white, shaded pink. Early 
blooms, however, are not so interesting as 
are those from a late crown-bud selection, 
Maud Jefferies is good, and it is a pity it is 
not exhibited oftener. It is a pure white 
flower of Australian origin. Another Japan¬ 
ese from the same source is Lady Talbot, 
very similar to F. S. Vallis in form, but the 
colour is a much paler shade of canary-yel¬ 
low. The warm terra-cotta-coloured blooms 
of Mary Inglis were much admired. It is a 
massive-looking flower, and invaluable in 
close competition. Chrysantheme Montigny, 
when well done, is useful, and there were 
several blooms that well maintained the re¬ 
putation this variety has gained. It is a pale 
yellow sort, with long, broad petals that curl 
at the ends. There were several capital 
blooms of Magnificent, of massive build, 
colour crimson, with bronze reverse. Mrs. 
Norman Davis, pure white, is a capital exhi¬ 
bition variety. The rich orange-yellow 
blooms of Algernon Davis were striking. 
British Empire is a good flower with broad 
petals. Orange-yellow, heavily shaded crim¬ 
son-bronze, aptly describes the colour when 
at its best. A new continental Japanese is 
Mine. J. de la Croull, of a very pretty soft 
pink, with paler reverse to the petals, which 
are of narrow to medium width, the flower 
full and deeply built. Other good sorts were 
Mrs. C. Penford, C-. J. Champion, W. Wat¬ 
son, W. Ring, President Lou bet, and a pretty 
yellow Japanese incurved named Harold 
Swales. 

Incurved varieties were wonderfully well 
shown. Embleme Poitevene is a large canary- 
yellow sort of good quality. Mrs. Barnard 
Hankey is a bronzy-mahogany flower of deep 
build and good form. Buttercup, the rich 
yellow, broad-petalled bloom that has made 
such a name for itself, was well shown. 
Clara Wells, the new buff-yellow incurved, 
was also well represented. Romance, the new 
rich yellow sort, was seen in several exhibits, 
as was also Godfrey’s Eclipse, a beautiful 
canary-yellow sort. Other good incurved 
sorts were : Mrs. J. Seward, Mrs. G. Denver, 
W. Pascoe, Amber Beauty, Hanwell Glory, 
Frank Trestian, Topaze Orientale, Lady 
Isabel, and J. Agate. E. G. 


Carden Chrysanthemums.— The bright 
sunshine during September was the means of 
ushering into bloom many early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, whose bright flowers trans¬ 
formed many a town garden. I do not re¬ 
member a season when these, which are com¬ 
monly termed “garden-grown Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,” were more in evidence, and not a 
few of my acquaintances who cannot boast of 
glass, beyond a few framelights, have been 
highly encouraged by their first attempts at 
growing the early-flowering sorts. It is well 
known that few things succeed better in n 
town than do these autumn-blooming sub¬ 
jects, and when once a stock has been got 
together they are very easily propagated. 
Some varieties pay for winter protection. 
This may lx* given in the way of coveting 
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the stools with frame-lights, or, if the plants 
are on a sheltered border, a covering of 
leaves or litter will generally suffice in the 
severest winter. Indeed, so popular have 
the outdoor-blooming sorts become that I 
know several people who are reducing the 
number they grow' in pots for November 
blooming in the house, stating that the quan¬ 
tity of flowers they can have for cutting, with 
next to no trouble, in September and Octo¬ 
ber, pays them well for the room they occupy 
in the borders.— Leahurst. 


A FEW EARLY PROMISING CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

Carmalite. —Deep-yellow flowers of medium 
size. Good stiff stem, and free flowering. 
Height of plant, 2 feet. 

Tapis de Neioe.— Pure-white flowers. 


early and free. Height of plant, barely 
2 feet. 

Wells’ Scarlet. —Rich brick-red blooms, 
of medium size, very freely borne on 6tout, 
upright growth. Hardy and good. Height, 
1£ feet. 

Hector. —Light-pink, rather large, slightly 
incurving blooms, good stem, but habit some¬ 
what. tall. 

Maxim. Bronzy-red and yellow, very free, 
early, and good. Height, 2 feet. H. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. W. KNOX. 
This is a variety of somewhat recent intro- 
i duction, and is a grand flower, from an exhi¬ 
bition point of view. The colour is yellow, 

' not a bright or striking shade, perhaps, but 
it is the charming form of the flower when 
i grown for exhibition that makes it so much 
esteemed. It is recurving in shape, so much 



Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. Knox. 


borne early and in profusion. Plant, 2 feet 
high. 

James Bateman. —White, with pink suffu¬ 
sion ; flat, medium-sized, well-shaped bloom. 
Good habit and free. Height, 2£ feet. 

Le Cygne. — Pure white; blooms of nice 
quality, good stem ; free blooming and a good 
grower. Height, 2^ feet. 

J. J. Hart.--B ronzy-yellow flowers of 
medium size; blooms freely, and habit of 
plant excellent. Height, 2 feet. 

Perle Rose.— Not new, but first-rate. 
Mauve-coloured flowers, borne freely on capi¬ 
tal, stiff stems. Height, 2 feet. 

Mrs. A. Thomson.— Colour, rich yellow ; 
blooms medium-sized, freely produced ; early 
and good. Height of plant, 2£ feet. 

Mionon. —Light-rose flowers of reflexing 
shape, good quality, and freely produced. 
Height, 2 feet. 

Tonkin. —Deep bronzy-vellow shade, rather 
large flowers of splendid quality ; good stem, 
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so that the florets arch over and back to the 
stem, forming almost a hall. The florets, 
too, are of a highly refined, smooth type. 
It is large, and thus valuable for vases, and 
one of the easiest to cultivate. Amateurs 
should, therefore, make a note of this sort. 
The growth is dwarf and sturdy, but it can¬ 
not be recommended for cutting, its stem, 
when not freely disbudded, being none too 
stout. It was raised in Australia, and dis¬ 
tributed here by Messrs. Wells and Co. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums after blooming.— It is 

always an advantage to have a cool-house at 
liberty to which Chrysanthemums may be 
transferred immediately after flowering, as, 
with few exceptions, the sooner they are re¬ 
lieved of the old stems, and the soil fresh¬ 
ened a little in the pots, to induce new 
growth, the better. I have never seen the 


utility of leaving plants weeks after they have 
flowered before an attempt has been made 
to take away the stakes, and cut, away the 
dead and decaying stems, yet it is a fact that 
some are in no great hurry to alter this state 
of things, resulting, I fear, in not a few in¬ 
stances, of weak, puny cuttings. Where 
facilities do not obtain for removing plants to 
a cold-house, a good substitute will be found 
for pots containing old stools in a frame 
under a wall having a south aspect, as. thus 
sheltered, they will often go for weeks with 
little harm. Some varieties do not push up 
suckers very quickly, and these can be 
treated specially by being kept in heat for a 
time.— Townsman. 

Chrysanthemum Nina Blick. —This well- 
known early-flowering Chrysanthemum has 
done exceedingly well this season, and at the 
time of writing (October 15th) the plants are 
making a glorious display with their wealth 
of rich crimson-bronze blossoms. This 
variety is now' classed by the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society as belonging to the deco¬ 
rative Chrysanthemums. This is quite a 
new’ section, and embraces flowers of compact 
form, similar in many respects to the hybrid 
Pompons, but much larger than that type of 
the flower. This plant has a splendid con¬ 
stitution, bearing a profuse display of highly- 
coloured flow’ers on a sturdy habit of grow th. 
It is a most accommodating plant, taking 
kindly to either disbudding or to the more 
natural form of growth. When disbudded, 
the flowers are of a beautiful circular form, 
with stiff, erect florets. In a disbudded form 
they are developed in charming sprays. I 
have a batch of plants, the result of the old 
stools having been divided in the late spring, 
and they are a wonderful sight at the present 
time. I have other batches, the result bf 
cuttings propagated in the early spring, and 
they are equally interesting. All who appre¬ 
ciate the outdoor border sorts should grow 
the variety under notice.—E. G. 

Single-flowered Chrysanthemums.— Per¬ 
haps one of the best points about single- 
flow'ered Chrysanthemums is in their value 
for decoration when cut, and it is probably 
on account of this that their popularity is 
increasing. This is particularly noteworthy 
during the present season. Chrysanthemum 
societies at one time gave this class little 
encouragement, but now offer prizes for 
boxes of singles, as well as for bouquets and 
baskets. There is something about a single 
variety that appeals to all who take a special 
interest in table decoration. Some possess 
soft colours, and the blooms of medium size 
are more capable of being brought into use 
than huge blossoms of Japanese and in¬ 
curved. More than this, those who grow 
plants for home decoration are beginning to 
find that there is not the same amount of 
trouble required to produce flowering speci¬ 
mens of singles. Scarcely anyone expects 
plants to be sacrificed for the production of 
four or five blooms, as in the case of other 
sorts, a ml it is rather on account of the 
number of dainty blossoms on a plant that 
the singles are most appreciated.— Towns¬ 
man. 

[ Chrysanthemum Romance.— One of the 

I best of the new incurved Chrysanthemums, 
undoubtedly, is Romance. It is finely pro¬ 
portioned, neat in petal, a rich deep yellow- 
in colour, and, what is of even greater 
value, it has a good constitution. The award 
of merit bestowed on this kind recently was, 
I consider, well deserved, for among now 
and older kinds, I cannot recall one that is 
superior, all points considered. With 
me its habit of growth is dwarf, and 
on this account it may be taken in 
hand by the amateur. It, however, dec:, 
not belong to the present-day fashionable 
Japanese section. New incurved kinds in¬ 
crease slowly compared with the Japanese 
and other varieties, which is readily under¬ 
stood, because the percentage of patronage 
is so much less. I may be considered old- 
fashioned if an opinion favouring these much 
refined and really superior blooms is given, 
but to me there is in a well-grown incurved 
bloom quite as much beauty as in the very 
best Japanese introduction of the day, and 
it certainly is a matter for regret that popu¬ 
lar opinion has set its face so resolutely 
against the incurved section.— Wilts. 
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R08E& 

REPLANTING old rose plants. 

“Leave well alone” is, perhaps, a safe- 
maxim when dealing with Roses; but I 
fancy, in many cases, some fairly old plants 
would be greatly improved if they were care¬ 
fully transplanted. Of course, the proper 
way would be to bring them up, as it were, 
to a system of periodical transplanting, then 
it would he less risky to take the work in 
hand. No doubt many have observed cer¬ 
tain plants gradually show signs of decay, at 
first almost imperceptible. Now, if Roses, 
when they approach this state, could be re¬ 
moved to ft new position, it may be but a yard 
away, they would soon show signs of re¬ 
covery. It is becoming the practice in many 
large establishments to transplant a portion 
of the Roses each season, and this practice 
is to be commended, for, however carefully 
the work be done, there is, for a time, a cer¬ 
tain amount of retarding. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as the new roots work into the new soil, 
then a rapid sign of returning vigour is soon 
apparent. Although this season the foliage 
is a long time in falling, the present would 
be a good time to commence any transplant¬ 
ing determined upon. 1 remember seeing 
recently some very large pillar Roses that 
had been removed from one part of the gar¬ 
den to the other, and I was surprised at 
the vigour of the new growth in the short 
time that had intervened. I would not ad¬ 
vise a vigorous cutting back of the growth, 
as some do. Remove, by all means, the 
foliage before transplanting, then wait and 
see what wood shows signs of dying back, 
and prune accordingly. I am often asked if 
a plant two or three years old can be trans¬ 
planted, and I certainly say “Yes,” even if 
it be five or six years old. Sometimes an old 
standard Rose upon a lawn would be all the 
better for an examination of its roots. It is 
not necessary to take away all the soil, but 
as carefully as possible remove- the soil 
around, so that a good ball is left to the 
roots. If the tree t>e now artificially sus¬ 
pended whilst the soil is removed from be¬ 
neath, the crude subsoil could lie replaced 
with some good material, and then the whole 
filled up with new compost. Such a tree 
would soon, show how such an operation had 
been beneficial to it. I do not mean to infer 
that old, worn-out plants will repay anyone 
for the trouble, unless there happens to be 
some reason why their retention is desired; 
but before they get into a really decrepit 
state, a renewal of soil, with some manure 
added, would be beneficial. Roba. 


HYBRIDISING. 

In connection with your article on Rose-seed, in 
(Gardening Illustrated, for October 2eth, p. 45H, 
could you inform me if there is any short and very 
elementary hook Riving practical directions on the 
hybridising of Roses? It would be of great interest 
to many amateur gardeners, like myself, if we could 
artificially cross some of the Roses in our own gardens 
and then raise the seeds, hut the difficulty is to 
know exactly how to go to work, what tools are 
necessary, whether the Roses must be grown under 
glass, and so on. Perhaps, if there is no simple book 
on the subject, you might be able to explain the 
process clearly in an article, or series of articles, in 
your paper? The instructions would have to be very 
clear and elementary, or, I fear, they would be of no 
use to those who are, at present, ignorant of the 
subject.— S. Cornish Watkins. 

[In our climate it is necessary to cross the 
flowers under glass. A lean-to house facing 
south should De provided for the plants. 
No matter how small the house, it must be 
kept exclusively for the Rosea. Hot-water 
pipes are also essential, as it is necessary, 
when plants are in flower, that a high and 
dry atmosphere be maintained. We will 
suppose such a house is available now. 
Plants in pots, established at least one year, 
should be procured. If any kinds are not 
available, then pot them up and grow out¬ 
doors for a season. They would bo at com¬ 
mand next year. Put the established plants 
into the house at once, and dry off by with¬ 
holding water for about four weeks. The 
drainage of the pots should be looked to, and 
it should be the aim of the grower not to en¬ 
courage a rank growth. Manure in every 
form should be withheld. Prune the plants 
at the end of January. Syringe well every 
fine day; in fact, every morning, save when 
frost appears. Give plenty of air at first, 
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and merely sufficient artificial heat to keep 
out frost. When flower-buds are seen, less 
air should be given. As the flowers are 
about to open, a temperature of about 
65 degs. should be maintained, and as dry as 
possible; in fact, this must be so right on¬ 
wards until seed-pods are well formed. The 
sun may run the glass up to 85 dogs., but this 
will do* no harm. The blossoms intended to 
be crossed should have the stamens removed 
before their pollen is shed, and pollen from 
the kind selected to cross it with must be 
dusted at once on the stigmas before insects 
have an opportunity of defeating our object. 
The petals mav be quite removed from the 
flower, and it is not necessary to wait until 
buds have opened. As soon as the colour is 
seen, we cut the petals away, but extreme 
care is necessary to see that the fructifying 
parts are not injured. Of course, the roots 
of the plant must not suffer from want of 
water, but as little as possible should lie 
given just at this time. The dryne?s of the 
atmosphere will encourage red-spider, and 
this cannot well be avoided, but frequent 
fumigating will keep this pest and green-fly 
in check, and it will cause no injury to the 
crossed flowers. The plants must remain in 
the house until the end of the year. About 
October the seed-pods will commence to 
change colour, and in November the seed 
should be sown in pots and placed under 
glass. 

There is a little book dealing with the 
hybridising of Roses published by the 
National Rose Society. If you write to the 
hon. secretary of the above society, Edward 
Mawlev, Berkhamsted, Herts, he will, no 
doubt, be able to supply it. You would also 
find the report of the Hybrid Conference 
useful. This is published by the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, Horticultural Hall, Vin- 
cent-square, Westminster. The price is, we 
think, 7s. 6d.] 


LATE-FLOWERING CLIMBING AND 
PILLAR ROSES. 

The somewhat exceptional late flowering of 
Dorothy Perkins this year is, no doubt, due 
to the season, but it has been quite a delight 
to be able to cut sprays of this lovely Rose 
even up to the middle of October. In fact, 
from trees transplanted in April, blossoms 
could be gathered in the last week in Octo¬ 
ber. This late-flowering habit places this 
Rose far above Lady Gay for usefulness, be¬ 
cause, although one may obtain a strong truss 
or two, there is nothing like the profusion 
of the old favourite. Seeing this in flower 
naturally leads one to inquire for others of 
like habit. Of these the number is very 
limited as far as true Ramblers are con¬ 
cerned. Probably the best is Trier, whose 
buff-tinted flowers are freely produced. 
Alberic Barbier lias this year given some 
grand late blossoms. It has blossoms of the 
loveliest creamy-white, and glorious shining 
foliage. This Rose should be in every gar¬ 
den. Debutante is very pretty, with its 
mauve-eoloured trusses, and Perle des Neiges 
is very pure in colour and free-flowering, suc¬ 
ceeding well on standards. Francois Fou- 
card, Rene Andre, Paul Transon, and Ed¬ 
mond Proust have given a sort of spasmodic 
flowering, but I cannot say they are good 
autumnals. Perpetual Thalia has proved 
very free, and should be used more than it is 
for hedges, or low pillars, or terrace walls. 
The new variety, Snowstorm, should be use¬ 
ful for late work. 

The Musk Roses are very old, but they are 
useful, and should not be lost sight of. IPrin- 
ccsse de Nassau, Rivers’, and Elise Werry 
are excellent, and make really beautiful 
pillars or arches. Among the Hybrid Teas 
wo have several that are very valuable for 
late 'flowering. Such sorts as Bardou Job, 
Ards Pillar, Gustave Regis, Noella Nabon- 
nand, Heine Marie Henrietto, Lady Water- 
low, Pink Roamer, Lina Schmidt Michel, 
Climbing K. A. Victoria, Gross an Teplitz. 
Billiard et Barre, Francois Crousse. Mmo. 
Hector Leuillint, Mmo. Wagram, Climbing 
Mrs. AV. J. Grant, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Johanna Helms, Gaston Chandon, Progress, 
Mons. Desir. and Waltham Climber No. 3 
are fine, and could profitably be employed as 
pillar Roses, planted in conjunction with 


summer-flowering sorts, or grown by them¬ 
selves against pillars. 

Among the Teas and Noisettes we have 
many choice sorts, foremost being Mme. 
Alfred Carrier© and Longworth Rambler, 
two beautiful sorts that blend well together. 
Then we have the ever-popular Aimee Vibert, 
the fine cluster Rose Alieter Stella Gray, 
Crepuscule, Virginie Demont Breton, Celine 
Forestier, Bouquet d’Or, Wm. Allen 
Richardson, Dr. Rouges, and many others. 
I saw a fine example of W. A. Richardson 
recently wreathing a portico facing south 
with its richly-coloured blossoms. This Rose 
.seems to prefer a good, stiff, clayey soil, if 
well drained, and to be grown a short dis¬ 
tance from the wall. Belle Vischysoise 
makevs a beautiful free-flowering autumnal 
Rose of vigorous growth. It evidently be¬ 
longs to the Hybrid Musk Roses, and has 
pretty pale pink flowers. These Musk Roses 
seem to be amenable to hybridising, and they 
should be more employed by our raisers in 
order to gain variety in autumnal-blooming 
Roses. Paul’s Single White makes a capital 
arch Rose, the clusters of large white flowers 
blending well with those of Gruss an Teplitz 
or Gloire des Rosomanes. Gottfreid Keller 
and Soleil d’Or should not be overlooked 
when planting for autumn effect on pillars, 
neither can we dispense with the common 
China, Fellenberg, or Climbing Cramoisie- 
Superieur, although this last requires shel¬ 
ter. Armosa, too, and also Laurelte Messimy, 
as well as others of the Monthly Roses, make 
pretty half-climbers, and arc as ever-bloom¬ 
ing as it is possible to obtain at present. 
Climbing La Vesuve is a Rose worth growing. 
Its parti-coloured flowers are very freely pro¬ 
duced. For good, hardy, robust growth in 
very exposed gardens, Rugasa Roses should 
be employed for pillar work. Blanc double 
de Courbet and its improved form. Souvenir 
de Philemon Cochet, together with Conrad 
F. Meyer, should certainly be planted in 
such a position, and even in any garden they 
are worthy of a place. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Roses on pillars.— I have planted the following 
Roses against 12-feet high |K>sts, with a view to 
training them in festoons on chains from post to 
post. Can you tell me how tall each Rose will grow 
with ordinary goal treat merit? The following are 
the varieties: Climbing Caroline Testout, Climbing 
Captain Christy, Hiawatha, Ards Pillar. Dorothy Per¬ 
kins, -Sony. I)e Leonic Viennot, also Clematis Marcel 
Moser, Ville de Lyon, and Anderson llenryi. Please 
tell me how high Rose sinira Anemone and Rose 
1’Ideal w ill grow on a spot It w all ?- J. H. Man’DER. 

[The varieties Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, 
Climbing C. Testout, would soon reach the 
top of your 12-feet poles with good ordinary 
cultivation, and such sorts could be linkecl 
together as you propose, provided the posts 
are not too far apart. These varieties are 
fast growers, and would attain a height of 
about 15 feet to 20 feet. The other varieties, 
Climbing Capt. Christy, Ards Pillar, Sou¬ 
venir de L. Viennot, are more suited to pil¬ 
lars of a less height—say, from 8 feet to 
10 feet. They are not suitable kinds for 
linking together as you propose. The old 
Ayrshire and Evergreen Roses are excellent 
for this purpose, sorts such as Felicite-Per- 
petuee, Flora, Virginian Rambler, etc., being 
admirable. The Clematises named would 
require 6-feet to 8-feet posts or pillars. They 
are charming when planted against an old 
tree, where they may run wild over its 
branches. Rosa sinica Anemone would grow 
to a great height in a warm climate, but in 
our country some 10 feet to 12 feet would be 
about the space to allow for it, and also for 
L’Ideal, especially on a south wall.] 

Rose Reine Marie Henriette— This old climb¬ 
ing Rose, known also as the Red Ciloire de Dijon, is, 
despite its tendency to mildew, still worthy of cul¬ 
ture. Its colour, somewhat of a cherry-red, is not 
common amongst climbers, and it flowers freely. 
Perhaps it is not generally known that if this variety 
is planted in a south aspect, it is not liable to he 
attacked quite so much with mildew. Some years 
ago I was talking to a man who had one over his 
house-front—facing south—and he told me that it was 
only in the autumn when he was tnodded with the 
M’ourge. Those who are still planting should give 
this a trial.— Leahukst. 


** The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. - — New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the beet plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s.; post free. Us. Cd. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A MIXED BORDER AT ST. ANN’S. 
This garden, so famous for its good collec¬ 
tions of plants and shrubs, and for its beauty, 
is also distinguished by very good mixed bor¬ 
ders, of which we give an example in a pic¬ 
ture which explains itself. The plants are 
of the best and choicest quality, and the cul¬ 
ture as good as it can be. At the end there 
is an Ivy-clad tower, which forms a very good 
foil to the view. 


BEAR’S BREECH (ACANTHUS). 
Though fine-leaved plants are common 
enough in summer, many of them are soon 
shabby, and the list of perennials holding 
fine foliage throughout the summer and 
autumn is not a long one. For this reason 


Even in parts of Devon, Cornwall, and j 
other southern counties, the hardier kinds 
are quite at home, forming tufts of many j 
fe j t across, with spikes 5 feet high, thickly 
set with flowers. One such spot I call to 
mind, where the Broad-leaved Acanthus dis¬ 
putes place with clumps of Plantain Lily of 
the noblest vigour, with here and there a 
giant Rhubarb or Gunnera beside the water, 
and colonies of the tall Japan Anemones in 
roee and white, all crowning one another 
in friendly rivalry. Grown with such plants, 
an.l amid half wild surroundings, the beauty 
of the Acanthus is better seen than in the 
mixed border, though here and there in the 
angle of a lawn it may be used to advan¬ 
tage, or planted as a bold relief to the bare 
outlines of the masonry common upon ter¬ 
races and house-fronts. Strong tufts may 
even be used like the Plantain Lily to grace 
the pillar-vases often seen in the formal gar- 


ing from 111 inches to 18 inches high. The 
flowers are white, suffused with rose, and 
borne on dense spikes. Greece. 

A. candelabrum. —A plant of uncertain 
, origin, very handsome in bold masses, and 
I doing well in a moist spot, even when in par- 
i tial shade, or grouped at the foot of lime¬ 
stone boulders in the rock-garden. It is a 
strong grower, with leaves of intense green, 
flowering in autumn. 

A. HISPANICU8.— An old kind, which has 
almost died out of northern gardens, of 
medium growth (2 feet), with broad, deeply- 
cut leaves of glossy green and spikes of white 
flowers. 

A. LONOIFOLIU8. —A bold, distinct plant, 
aid one of the hardiest. Its leaves are long 
and narrow, gracefully arching, and bright 
green; the flowers, purplish-rose, surrounded 
by reddish bracts, are borne in early summer 
upon short spikes 2 feet high. Dalmatia. 



Mixed borders of hardy plants in the gardens at St. Ann's, Clontarf, Dublin. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


alone the Acanthus deserves a place in all 
British gardens. The species of Acanthue 
are plants of southern Europe, but through¬ 
out the south and west of Britain and Ire¬ 
land they are rarely injured by frost, and 
even when the leaves are damaged in sharp 
winters, the roots escape. If well planted 
and nursed a little at the outset (growth for 
the first few seasons being slow), when well 
established they need little further attention, 
gaining in strength and beauty every year. 
Given good soil, they may be finely grouped in 
half-wild spots and allowed to spread at will, 
the bold, deeply-cut leaves being fine in effect 
at all seasons, and the long spikes of white 
and rose or purple flowers coming as an added 
charm upon old plants. In the Mediterranean 
region the Acanthus fills many a shady dell, 
spreading into dense, luxuriant masses, and 
becoming a weed in many gardens from the 
seedlings which spring up in all directions. 
There are few finer effects than those of the 
great leaves and clustered flower-spikes. 
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den, and, provided there is no lack of soil 
or water, few plants are more effective. 

Culture.— To flower well in this country, 
the Acanthus needs to be in light, well- 
drained soil, and in an open, sunny spot, with 
some shelter if possible, and to be planted in 
spring, in order to get some hold before 
winter. In many gardens of heavier soil— 
such as strong limestone marls—the Acanthus 
grows well, but is less free in flower, and 
needs good drainage, with some protection, 
at least, until well established. Strong roots 
may be divided in spring, or young plants 
may be raised from root-cuttings, or from 
seed raised in gentle heat. 

Varieties.—* There are many species of 
Acanthus with only slight differences in 
point of effect, consisting mainly in modifica¬ 
tions of leaf or flower. The hardy kinds 
commonly found in gardens are: — 

A. Caroli Alexandra —One of the latest 
hardy kinds, a small grower, with only a few 
narrow' leaves in a loose cluster, and stand 


; A. mollis. —The common Italian species. 

of free, handsome growth, with dull green 
1 leaves cut into broad, waved lobes, and loose 
spikes of rosy-white flowers, 
j A. MOLLI8 LATIFOLIUS (8YN. A. LU8I- 
TAMCU8).— A variety of A. mollis, but larger, 
i handsomer, and hardier, with very large 
dark green leaves, finely cut and glossy, often 
1 remaining good all the w inter. It bears stout 
flower-spikes, each 4 feet to 5 feet high, dur¬ 
ing July and August, with white and rosy 
I flowers, set thickly and seeding freely. A 
beautiful form of this kind is seen in some 
| gardens of southern Europe, with a very dis- 
I tinct, erect habit, and shining leaves of fine 
appearance, making it the best for single 
| tufts. 

A. Niger. —An uncommon species from 
Portugal, with shining dark green leaves and 
| purplish white flowers towards the end of 
| summer. 

A. 8PIN08I8SIMU8.—A handsome, very dis- 
i tinct kind, the leaves deeply cut, and spiny; 
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the spines glistening, and acutely recurved. 
The spikes, loosely set with rosy flowers, ap¬ 
pear m the autumn, but the plant rarely 
blooms in Britain. South Europe. 

A. spinosus. —A handsome plant, of fine 
habit, with much-cut leaves, the divisions of 
which end in short white spines. The 
foliage remains fresh <all winter in mild 
seasons. The spikes appear in August, reach¬ 
ing a height of 5 feet or 6 feet, with small, 
thickly-set purple flowers. The leaves and 
stems are slightly hairy. 


THE SPRING STAR-FLOWER 
(Triteleia uniflora). 
Throughout southern England, in sunny 
gardens of light soil, few earlv-flowering 
plants give a better effect than this little south 
American bulb, while its price enables it to 
he used in quantity and with the best results. 
It. is hardy on all soils, but. in cold, stiff 
ground it is apt to disappear. In more 
genial conditions it spreads fast into broad 
patches, and when used either as large, irro 
gular masses in open spots beneath trees, or 
(us 1 have seen it) planted in a long straight 
border of 200 paces and thick with flowers, 
its value is great. In spite of its name, its 
flowers come very freely, and, under cultiva¬ 
tion. not infrequently in pains. They vary 
a good deal in shade from nearly white to 
lilac and purple, and, in a scarcer form, to 
a pretty pale blue, with narrow petals and a , 
yellow eye. The best way is to plant in 
variety, and let the colours mingle at will. 
In shape the flower a little like the Lesser 
Periwinkle, and about the same size, but 
with separate petals. It loves the sun, and 
is not in the least distressed by weeks of 
drought, unfolding its blossoms with the first 
warm days of March or April, in a profusion 
over which the bees make merry. Unless 
planted to come up through evergreen trailers 
—and it is often useful with other bulbs to 
give colour upon such a groundwork when it 
is itself out of beauty—the plants should be 
massed closely, or tlie blossoms will suffer 
from heavy rain. A verv good effect may be 
got by planting the bulbs thickly, mingled 
with clumps of the Scarlet Windflower (Ane¬ 
mone fulgens); they both delight in sunshine 
when well planted, and the contrast in colour 
is rich and uncommon. It is pretty also with 
the Lesser Periwinkle in its white and blue 
forms, but is less apt to spread with such a 
vigorous neighbour. In the south of France 
it is now naturalised in many parts, and takes 
the place of the Snowdrop, which is apt to 
disappear. In warm districts, in which the 
Star-flower may be coaxed out too early for 
its own well-being, it is best grown upon a 
warm border at the foot of a w’all giving 
some shelter from wind and weather. Though 
charming upon the plant, the flowers are of 
no value when cut, owing to the strong odour 
of garlic given off by the cut stems. For 
use indoors the Triteleia is often grown in 
pots, blooming early with little heat, lasting 
long, and of the simplest culture. It is easy 
to have it in little pots for table decoration, 
and, unless the leaves are bruised, there is 
no unpleasant smell. 


WALL COVERINGS FOR WINTER AND 
EARLY SPRING. 

Notwithstanding the fact that climbing 
plants are employed more to-day than ever 
they were for walls and fences, and for grow¬ 
ing over house-fronts, in the majority of in¬ 
stances preference is given to those that are 
at their lx'«t from June to October, and 
scarcely any provision is made for subjects 
that add their quota of beauty the remaining 
part of the year. This, to my mind, is to 
be regretted, as it is in the dreary season of 
the year, when even plants that are judged 
to be sombre are better than bare walls. 
There is. for example, the Ivy. This may 
not appeal to us in July, when Rosen, Clema¬ 
tises, and Passifloras make gay our gardens, 
but when the frosts of November have borne 
away the last leaves of the Virginian Creeper, 
and left us only their thread-like stems, it is 
then when the Ivy, mid snow and sleet, under 
cold and uninviting conditions, proclaims its 
value as a winter covering. Those who have 
l>ecn accustomed to regard the Ivy as a plant 
only good enough for hiding souk* unsightly 
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object in the garden, and very often for this 
reason only plant the common green sort, 
whose leaves long remain uncut, the harbour 
for dust and dirt that accumulate in a year, 
are reminded that there are other sorts noted 
for the beauty of foliage. There is, for 
example, such sorts as angularis aurea, 
blotched with yellow; gracilis, light green, 
and bronzed in autumn ; palmata aurea, 
bright yellow; Donerailensis, small, pur¬ 
plish-brown. There are the various silver¬ 
leaved varieties that give to a wall a fresh 
and clean appearance. One of the earliest 
wall coverings in my garden to bloom is For- 
sythia suspense, a shrub that does remark¬ 
ably well trained on a south wall, in which 
position one may with certainty look for 
some of its pale yellow blossoms in January 
—often, indeed, before the flowers of that 
other well-known plant, Jasminum nudi- 
florum, appear. On a warm, sheltered wall, 
too, the red blossoms of the old Pyrus ja- 
ponica follow closely on, and before the calen¬ 
dar denotes the first spring day, in and about 
the walls and eaves of many a sheltered cot¬ 
tage, the showy blooms ap]>ear. Nor should 
we forget for climbing over low' walls the 
value of some berried plants, like Cratae¬ 
gus Laelandi W'ith scarlet berries; C. crenu- 
lata, yellow-berried ; and that equally use¬ 
ful plant, Cotoneaster microphylla, which 
yields its white blossoms in spring* and richly- 
coloured berries in autumn. 

We too frequently plant for a summer dis¬ 
play, and forget that there are months pre¬ 
ceding in which walls may be relieved of dul- 
ness by growing on them some of the subjects 
mentioned. Woodbastwick. 


GARDEN CLIMBERS. 

With the fall of the leaf come many bare 
walls, fences, trellises, and other objects, 
not pleasing to the eye. Perhaps it is well 
it should be so, as in the w’inter we realise all 
the more fully the great service these plants 
have rendered the garden during the spring, 
summer, and well into the autumn. Where 
there is impatience that any spaces thus un¬ 
pleasing in appearance arc left bare during 
the winter, Ivies, which are so luxuriant in 
evergreen leafage, can be planted, and thus 
give permanent covering. But, pleasant as 
it may be to have any otherwise offensive 
objects thus hidden, even the warmest ad¬ 
mirer of greenery may in time tire of the 
monotony of Ivy, just the same as he would 
tire of the sameness of a hedge of Laurel or 
Yew, neither having over many years any 
variation. But with deciduous climbers— 
and they are legion—there comes in spring 
the welcome change from bareness to tender 
green, and variedly-formed foliage. A little 
later come flowers. With some, later, come 
berries or seed-vessels; w ith all, exceeding 
beauty. Hence, the variety seen during the 
summer far more than atones for the bare 
ness in winter. Climbers now include great 
diversity. In Roses alone we have myriads 
of many characters. In Clematises, rfoney 
suckles, Jasmines, Wistarias, Passifloras, 
Solanums, Everlasting Peas, and so many 
others, we have wide range of true perennial- 
flowering forms; and in the wide family of 
Vitis (includng the new varieties) and Aris- 
tolochias we have singularly beautiful fine- 
foliaged climbers, long in leaf, yet deciduous. 
Even among annuals there are many very 
beautiful climbers, easily raised from seed, 
and, if common, at least none the less at¬ 
tractive, and, because cheap and easily 
raised, can be grown by the poorest. 
Climbers, indeed, enter now more largely than 
ever into garden effects. Apart from real 
climbers, there are many shrubs which, 
trained to supports or walls, give fine cover¬ 
ing effects. Such things as Crataegus Pvra- 
cantha, Cotoneaster microphylla, Rubus 
phoenicolasius, Ii. Bambusarum, Borberis 
Thunbergi, etc., are charming when coated 
with berries. Of suitable flowering plants, 
Magnolias, evergreen and deciduous, Escal- 
lonias, Forsythias, Camellias, Viburnums, 
Kerrias. Fremontia californieas, Buddleia 
globcsa, and many other similar shrubs make 
splendid wall coverings. To the introduc¬ 
tion of the pergola is greatly due the aroused 
interest in climbers. Many things hitherto 
i unknown, or but slightly so. have been very 


popular for covering these structures, and 
myriads of these things are now' seen in gar¬ 
dens hitherto barren of notable climbers. To 
cover a pergola well, and in such variety as 
shall produce good effect, varied and pro¬ 
longed, is evidence of knowledge of the fitness 
of many climbers of which our fathers knew 
nothing. I may here, I trust, quote a brief 
communication on this subject of clothing 
pergolas, written me kindly by Mr. C. R. 
Fielder, of North Mymms Park gardens, in 
reply to two or three questions I recently put 
to him : 

“ Replying to your bust question first, I should, 
and do, certainly make use of both flowering climbers 
and those which are chiefly desirable on account of 
their foliage, or, otherwise, one would Jiave to ex¬ 
clude the Vitis family, which has always been largely 
drawn upon to furnish those structures in Italy— 
the home of the pergola. That reminds me that the 
chief critcism people who have travelled pass upon 
our home pergola is that they are too English in 
character (whatever they may mean by the compari¬ 
son). But that character is, perhaps, unavoidable, 
and, therefore, it is only necessary to plant such 
highly ornamental Vines as Vitis purpurea, V. Thtin- 
bergi, which is considered by many to he brighter 
in its autumn foliage than is V. Coignettiie, and some 
of the best of the newly introduced species, such as 
V. armata. V. Henryi, and others. Other suitable 
flne-foliaged climbers are Ampelopsis Knglemanni, A. 
Veitchi (the old Virginian Creeper), and Aristolochia 
Sipho. These free-growing subjects give an appear¬ 
ance of healthy luxuriance to the pergola, and pro¬ 
vide a wealth of colour at a time when the majority 
of the flowering climbers are out of bloom, and, at 
the same time serve to accentuate the beauty of the 
autumn-flowering Clematises Flammula and panicu- 
lata. Among flow ering climbers, in addition to those 
first named, should also be included Clematis mon- 
tana, and C. Jackmani, and others of its class, espe¬ 
cially the newly-introduced variety Nelly Moser. 
Another plant to have is Lonicera Halleana, which is 
very sweet and blooms throughout the summer. It 
is not subject to mildew or attacks of aphis. Poly¬ 
gonum baldshuanicum. a strong grower, and needing 
some training lest it become too dense, is very beauti¬ 
ful in bloom, but it needs ample root-run. Both 
white and blue Wistarias should he planted, the 
white Jasmine, and J. Wnllichianum, having yellow 
flowers. Necessarily, there are many other climbers 
which may he freely used. Should any of these in 
time become hare in stem, it is easy to sow annual 
creepers, such as the scarlet and yellow Tropa?olums, 
Eeeremocarpus seaber. Cobiea seandena, and others, 
to give summer effects.” 

Probably many persons, ns has been done 
at Wisley Gardens, may prefer to plant a 
pergola solely with climbing Roses, and of 
these there is legion. Howsoever used, gar¬ 
den climbers are now a most varied and 
beautiful family, and rank amongst the most 
effective of decorative plants. A. D. 


Asters - tall, branching kinds. - Few 

annual flowers are more popular than Asters, 
and rightly so, seeing how, at n small cost, 
they brighten up the garden during the late 
summer and autumn. For many years I 
looked on these as short-lived- an opinion 
shared by many. The branching sorts, especi¬ 
ally those growing tall, bloom over a long 
time. Last year I found them go on for two 
months. This year I have seen them in many 
places doing well. I saw a grand lot in a 
nursery in Somerset the third week in Sep¬ 
tember. The plants were so grown that lights 
could be placed over them to protect them 
and keep the blossoms clean. These, about 
30 inches high, and branching from the 
ground, looked as if they would continue for 
manv weeks. Another lot 1 saw at the close 
of September in fine condition in the open, 
and, being in good soil, they continued bloom¬ 
ing till the fourth week in October. When 
these Asters are showing bloom is the time 
to begin feeding them, and if in good soil, 
and given plenty of liquid food, it is astonish¬ 
ing how they branch, the late blooms attain¬ 
ing to a good size.— Dorset. 

The Phys&lis, or Bladder Cherry.— The 
winter months, when the supply of flowers for 
cutting diminishes, serve to bring into promi¬ 
nence subjects that may be utilised to con¬ 
siderable advantage where decoration is car¬ 
ried out in the home. In this connection 
one thinks of the Physaliscs or Bladder Cher¬ 
ries, those peculiar pods of orange and scar¬ 
let that give a flush of bright colour to a 
room. Notwithstanding the fact that they 
are not difficult to grow, few there are that 
include them in their borders. Physaliscs 
may be raised from seed sown in spring, and 
will come to perfection the following year; 
but where a few plants only are wanted, it is 
best to procure these in May for planting 
out.-W oodbastwick. 
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SALVIA PATENS. 

We are apt to overlook good old plants whilst 


eagerly searching for novelties, and it is just i Carnations, Antirrhinums; and early-flower 

ing Chrysanthemums of much assist- ; 
ance. As the present occupants of j 
the border are not a success, it is 
possible the soil is in need of culti¬ 
vation. Only the Hybrid Tea Roes 
would be suitable for so low a wall, 
and for poles, ete., such as Aglaia, 
Wichuraiana, sinioa Anemone, Lady 
Gay, Dorothy Perkins, Aimee 
Vibert, etc.] 

Sheltered borders.— I count my- I 
self fortunate in having a border I 
with a south aspect, and backed by 
a high wall. It is trying to some 
plants during a hot, dry summer, I 
but such a border has its compen¬ 
sations, and in early spring it is | 
there where one may find the ear¬ 
liest blossoms. There the 
Irises, like reticulata, open ; there 
the Scillas, Chionodoxas, and Snow¬ 
drops give a bright bit of colour in 
the days of the New Year, when 
borders and beds less favoured show 
no signs of flowers. There first, 
and. in fact, the last, Roses of the 


cher, Coreopsis, Aconitum Wilsoni, A. blue flowers, made quite a carpet; also that 
autumnale, Gypsophila paniculata, Veronica | so-little-known and lovely Californian annual, 
suhsessilis, etc. In addition, you might find j Platystemon, with sulphur flowers and beauti¬ 
ful foliage. There were also both red and 


yellow Polyanthuses, and any amount of out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums. Anyone who knows 
Westmoreland will know how unusual these 
things are; and we had frost which took the 
Dahlias just as they had come out. I may 
add that Colchicum speciosum and Crocus 
speciosus also were in full flower in October 
instead of August. A bulb with a flower like 
a Tulip, red and yellow, from 5,000 feet up 
on a mountain in Baluchistan, has thrown 
up spear-like leaves, but, so far, no flowers. 
-M. V. B. 


NARCISSUS POETICUS EPIC. 
There are many fine varieties included in 
the poetieus race of Narcissus to-day, and 

. the variety Epic, figured in the accompany- 

winter | ing illustration, is one of the handsomest. 

and, withal, one of the most valuable. A few 
years ago, prior to the bridging over of the 
gulf between the early and late poetieus kinds 
by the Rev. G. II. Engleheart, any worthy 
addition to the group was rightly regarded as 
| handsome and valuable. To be ranked to¬ 
day as a valuable kind the variety must be 
year may be gathered, for to-day— ! very early or very late in flowering, and Epic 

I i.s one of the latest to bloom. In this way 
the season of flowering is extended, and by 


Part of a flowering-shoot of Salvia patens. From a photograph 
by Mr. C. Jones, Bourne, Lines. 


possible thnt many new Salvias are getting in 
front of and hiding the good, useful sorts which 
have proved themselves to be first-rate garden 
plants. S. patens is one of these. It has the 
best of all habits for a bedding plant—viz., a 
perennial tuberous root-stock, which may be 
kept under a greenhouse stage all winter as 
easily as one keeps Dahlias, and is a quick 
grower. Its stems attain a length of 2 feet or 
3 feet, and bear large, downy, soft-green 
foliage and long erect spikes of flowers, which 
open in succession nearly all summer, are 
large and attractive in form, and coloured the 
mast lovely blue, almost as deep as that of 
Violets. Whether planted in beds, in lines, 
or in groups among border plants, this 
Salvia never fails to please, and, so far a.s our 
experience goes, it grows freely in almost 
any garden soil. Wherever there is a bit of 
garden this Salvia should have a place, and it 
is one of the very best of all blue-flowered 
plants for use in the largest efforts at orna¬ 
mental gardening. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Herbaceous border - I should be glad of some 
advice as to the planting of a very expeced herba¬ 
ceous border in Westmoreland. It is on the upper¬ 
most terrace of a terraced garden, and much ex¬ 
posed to the prevailing south-west wind. There is a 
wall of about 3 feet high at tfie back of the border. 
What Roses can be recommended for the wall, which 
could go up poles when they reach the top of the 
wall? Is Dorothy Perkins suitable for such a posi¬ 
tion or any of the Wichuraianas? At present the 
Imrder has some perennial Sunflowers, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Tritomas, and a Yucca, etc., but they do not 
make much way. I want the border to be at. its 
best in August and September.—E. M. A. 

[You have, unfortunately, omitted the size 
of the border, and the knowledge of its 
width is always of importance in such mat¬ 
ters. With a view to assisting many of our 
readers, we are publishing a list of plants 
suitable for border-planting, the subjects 
having been chosen with a good deal of care, 
by reason of their perfect hardiness, free- 
flowering, and adaptability to nearly all 
classes of soils. You might select at will 
from this list, or, if you prefer it, as you re- 
ouire a display at a given time, plant such 
things as Aster Amellus in variety, Heliopsis 
scabra, Kniphofias, Day Lilies, Aster cordi- 
folius, A. laevis, A. N.-B. densus, A. N.-B. 
Ariadne, Scabiosa caucasica, S. c. alba, 
Lilium tigrimim, some good Montbretias, such 
herbaceous Phloxes as Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, 
Miss Pemberton, Etna, Flambeau, Lothair, 
Eugene Danzanvilliers, Siecle, Sylphide, 
France, etc., hybrid Pentstemons, Gail- 
lardias, Helianth’us multiflorus plenus, H. 
tomentosus, H. m. Solcil d’Or, Senecio pul 


October 31st—there are still a few 
blossoms of Caroline Testout to be 

had. Often in a hard winter plants j raising seedlings from these late-flowering 
like Wallflowers have a poor time | sorts there is everv possibility of further ex- 
of it in exposed quarters; but, : tending a season already long. Epic is a 
given the advantage of a border bold and strong flower, very solid of petal, 
screened from cutting winds, they | and pure in tone, the large flat crown deeply 
open their sweet-scented flowers edged with blood-crimson. The variety is 
long before the calendar indicates the spring deliciously scented. The flower from which 
has come.— Derby. ! the illustration was prepared was by no 

Hardy flowers In autumn.— Early in Sep- means fully developed at the time, and its 
tember I was struck with the value of hardy ! comparative youth detracts somewhat from 
flowers in autumn as I 
looked on many acres 
in a nursery at Christ¬ 
church. The large 
masses of colour 
lighted up the place in 
a way nothing else 
could do. Some time 
later in the month, 
being in the north of 
London, I paid a visit 
to Finsbury Park. 

Here, again. hardy 
plants were used in 
divers ways among 
low - growing shrubs. 

The display of 
Phloxes, Sunflowers, 
and early - blooming 
Chrysanthemums was 
excellent. I could not 
help thinking what an 
improvement over the 
system adopted in 
the-se public gardens 
thirty years ago. Only 
those who have seen 
hardy plants used in 
this way can realise 
the colour they give 
and the immense num¬ 
bers used. During 
October, at the fort¬ 
nightly meetings of the 
R.H.S. at Westmin¬ 
ster, hardy plants 
formed the major por¬ 
tion of plant exhibits. 

Michaelmas Daisies 
and the perennial Sun¬ 
flowers were good in 
many gardens in the 
country at the end of 
October.—J. C. F. 

Westmoreland bor¬ 
ders on St. Mar 
tin’s-day.— This year 
flowers have done 
surprising things. On 
S t. Martin’s - day 
Michaelmas Daisies 

were at their best; some lovely Tea i its usually handsome appearance. This fine 
Roses were out ; also Gentian* ac&ulis was in variety is now cheap, and lovers of this sec* 
flower; the Biarritz Pinks were in full flower, tion should procure it. 
too; and the Nemophila, with Cambridge-[ do so. 


Narcissus Epic. From a photograph by Ja«. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


It is not too late to 
E. J. 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

Large numbers of people are attracted by 
the brilliant flowers of these plants in the 
dark autumn and winter days, when flower¬ 
ing subjects are few and far between, and 
even when the Chrysanthemum is the chief 
flower of autumn, these Pelargoniums find 
their own circle of admirers. A large 
house of these plants in flower is a wondrous 
sight, especially so when we view the hand¬ 
some trusses of bloom produced by not 
a few of the varieties. In the matter of 
Cultivation, a few simple details only are 
required, and by following these closely it is 
possible to secure fine examples during the 
winter. The young plants are prepared 
in spring or early summer by potting them 
into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, the potting being 
firmly done to prevent grossness of growth, 
the soil used being only moderately rich. 
Compared with other plants, but a compara¬ 
tively small space is reserved for affording 
water to the plants, and this, in conjunction 
with a greenhouse at all times airy and fre¬ 
quently dry to boot—that is to say, not given 
over to much atmospheric moisture—pro¬ 
duces a sturdy, firm growth, which, in turn, 
gives the best results at flowering time. It is 
the reverse of this—the fat stems and coarse, 
ungainly leafage, too often admired and en¬ 
couraged during the season of growth by the 
unskilled amateur, that causes dissatisfac¬ 
tion and brings disappointment at flowering 
time. Much of this undue grossness of leaf 
and branch is the direct outcome of rich 
soils, too much water to the roots, and, to a 
large extent also, to the close, stuffy, or 
moisture-laden atmosphere in which the 
plants are grown. Under such conditions as 
these the best results should not be looked 
for. On the other hand, the moderately- 
firm, moderately-sized branches and leaves 
are those calculated to give an excellent dis¬ 
play of flowers when the proper time arrives. 
The above conditions, together with a tem¬ 
perature of about 45 degs. to 50 degs., are 
those under which the plants thrive. There 
are other conditions and not a few details of 
day-by-day care and attention that contri¬ 
bute not a little to success, and growing the 
plants quite near the glass, and giving them 
all the light possible, are items not to be 
lost sight of by the amateur. In the matter 
of potting, the soil about the roots of the 
plant must always be made quite firm, and 
with the soil at potting time in the right state 
of dryness, the “rammer,” or potting-stick, 
may be freely used, and to considerable ad¬ 
vantage. As it is in this direction where so 
many amateurs fail—and these notes are 
written rather for the amateur than the pro¬ 
fessional gardener—or.e cannot too strongly 
emphasise the fact that loose potting, rich 
soils, and a too liberal supply of water at the 
roots, are the items chiefly responsible for 
non-success with these easily-grown plants. 
Some amateurs may, however, be anxious to 
ascertain what the correct amount of water 
to apply to a plant of this character is, and 
“how often it should be done.” These are 
the every-day inquiries by the amateur, and 
the answer is by no means readily supplied. 
The best advice in such a case is that the 
plants may be allowed to go without water 
till they approach the flagging point, at which 
stage immersion in a pail of water for three 
minutes will water them perfectly. This 
may seem a tedious operation, but it will 
prove a safe method until, by experience, the 
amateur has learnt how to gauge the water¬ 
ing bv judgment and observation. A plant 
of Zonal Pelargonium may have the (surface 
soil apparently wet, while the soil where must 
of the roots are will be just the reverse. 
Some amateurs water their plants so many 
times a week, whether they require it. or not, 
but the “watering” may be but a driblet 
penetrating to an inch deep, or less, and, in 
h ucli a case, the lower roots receive none at 
all, or very little. At any time during tin* 
winter the plants of Zonal Pelargoniums 
would not require water more often than once 
in seven days, and, by reason of the succu¬ 
lent nature of the stems, the plants may ap 
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pear to be quite dry without suffering in the 
least. It is he who endeavours to master 
such cultural items as these that will succeed 
in the end. 

Where the finest trusses of bloom are de¬ 
sired, no single shoot should be allowed to 
carry more than one truss, and by removing 
the extreme point of the growth *so soon as 
the truss of bloom is well in sight, all the 
energies of that branch will be directed to the 
one truss of bloom. In this wav a plant in a 
5-inch pot may readily carry three or more 
trusses of bloom at the same time. More¬ 
over, while these are developing, other shoots 
or branches will be coming along with a suc¬ 
cession of trusses. Not only is this method 
to be recommended for ensuring handsome 
trusses of bloom, it is the most systematic 
way of “stopping” the plants and ensuring 
a compactness of growth not to be secured by 
any other means. Few plants more quickly 
feel the ill-effects of fog than these, and in 
towns or crowded areas it is difficult to suc¬ 
cessfully cultivate them during the winter 
months. In such instances, a late autumn 
flowering may be had by bringing the plants 
indoors earlier, and by permitting the early 
September trusses to develop. Such as these 
will have ample time to give a good display 
before the fog season arrives, while the same 
plants will afford a rich display as the days 
lengthen in the new year. 

The following are some of the most dis¬ 
tinct of this fine class Ascott, rich, clear 
salmon ; Carmania, salmon-rose; Duke of 
Bedford, crimson ; Helen, Countess of Rad¬ 
nor, rosy-cerise; Goodwood, white; Prince 
of Orange, a very remarkable shade of clear 
orange-scarlet; Kingswood, brilliant scarlet, 
with white eye; Countess of Hopetoun, 
white, pink centre ; Sir J. Hanbury, crim¬ 
son ; Mr. J. A. Bell, white and shrimp-pink; 
Chatsworth, orange-scarlet; Umbria, deep 
scarlet; and Warley, orange and white, 
mottled. E. J. 


FORCING DAFFODILS. 

HOW should Narcissus Grand Monarque, grown in 
pots, be treated in greenhouse'?—G. F. 

[At this season of the year not a few ama¬ 
teurs will be desirous of learning how best 
to treat their pots of Narcissus, no matter to 
which section they belong, so as to have 
them in bloom at a serviceable time. Not 
every variety of Narcissus, however, will 
submit to early forcing; some, indeed, resent 
even the protection of the greenhouse, and 
equally resent any attempt at starting them 
too early into growth. It is the knowledge 
as to which kinds are the best for the pur¬ 
pose that is of the greatest value in forcing. 
It is also important to know the locality in 
which the varieties have been grown. For 
instance, anyone desiring to force the well- 
known Paper-white Narcissus into early 
bloom should endeavour to obtain bulbs that 
have been grow n in France or in the Channel 
Islands, and, these ripening off much earlier 
than those bulbs grown in less warm districts, 
are more easily forced into bloom. Bulbs of 
all the Polyanthus Narcissus, of which the 
* f Paper-white** and “Grand Monarque” are 
examples, when of Dutch growth, are slow in 
their movements when being forced; and if 
from a Dutch source, are best not employed 
for early work. To be successful in bulb- 
forcing, quite apart from what has been 
stated, it is important that the bulbs be 
potted some weeks in advance of the date on 
which it is intended to introduce them to 
the greenhouse. It is a mistake to pot bulbs 
and at once place them in the greenhouse. 
Potted in September or October, covered w ith 
ashes or other material in the open, and fully 
exposed to the rains, the bulbs will be ready 
for forcing by the end of November or there¬ 
abouts. At that time th.* bulbs may be in¬ 
troduced into the greenhouse, the tempera¬ 
ture of which should not exceed 45 degs. at 
night for the first few days. By a little 
observation, the amateur will quickly ascer¬ 
tain whether the plants are responding to the 
treatment, and if <so, an increase of 5 degs. 
may be given. The bulbs will be best if 
grown in the warm end of the greenhouse, 
preferably on a cool bed of coal ashes, and 
not placed on a shelf near the glass or near 
the hot-water pipes, where the plants will be 
literally roasted alive. Either of these ex 


Ironies will bring disaster, just as failure is 
the sure outcome of purchasing the bulbs 
late and potting and placing them in the 
greenhouse without the least preparation. 

Watering. —One of the more important 
details with regard to forcing the whole of [\ 
the Narcissi is moisture. This applies not [> 
only to a plentiful supply to the roots of 
the plant, but equally to the atmospheric ; 
conditions of the house. In the case of ( 
moisture applied to the roots of the plants, 
this is scarcely likely to be overdone when 
the plants are in full growth. Most fre¬ 
quently the pots of bulbs one sees in an ama¬ 
teur’s greenhouse are much too dry. Quite 
as frequently the pots have never been 
plunged at all from the time of potting, and 
very often the bulbs are nearly fully exposed 
to view. Each and all of these play their 
part, and contribute to the list of troubles 
experienced by the amateur. Even when but 
half a dozen pots of Daffodils are grown, the 
pots should be plunged in coal-ashcs, sand, 
or any light material, and be given a position 
in the open where the rain will reach them. 
With plenty of moisture reaching the bulbs, 
the roots permeate the whole body of soil, 
and in turn provide the bulb with its sup¬ 
plies of nourishment. Bottom-heat for Daffo¬ 
dils is not necessary, nor should the plants 
be grown in dark or heavily-shaded frames, 
as is frequently done, for these things but 
tend to weaken the growth. Particularly 
does this apply to the whole of the Polyan¬ 
thus Narcissi, with their taller stems "and 
leaf-growth. Growm in full light, the foliage 
w T ill be strong and vigorous, and, where this 
is seen, good spikes of flowers usually follow.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Urceolina aurea. —This is an extremely 
pretty greenhouse bulb, which flowers during 
the autumn and early winter months, and iB 
so distinct that there is no danger of con¬ 
founding it with any other bulbous plant in 
cultivation. The leaves are dark green, and, 
in general appearance, a good deal like those 
of a Eucharis, but they are smaller, and 
borne on much shorter stalks. The flower- 
scape, which reaches a height of a foot or 
more, is terminated by an umbel of drooping 
blossoms. In shape the individual flowers re¬ 
mind one of an urn, their colour being of a 
rich golden-yellow, with a greenish tinge just 
at the mouth. Their texture is thick and 
wax-like, hence they remain fresh and bright 
for a considerable lime. This Urceolina 
flowers at this season, after which it makes 
its growth and rests in the summer, during 
w T hich period it must be kept almost dry. 
It is a native of Peru, and w-as introduced 
by Mr. Pearce, while travelling in South 
America for Messrs. Veitch, in 1864. A soil 
principally composed of loam, lightened by 
an admixture of sand and leaf-mould, will 
suit this plant well. Many years ago, a 
hybrid w f as raised between Urceolina aurea 
and Eucharis amazonica. It is a singular 
and interesting plant, known as Urceocliaris 
Clibrani, whose flowers are, in shape, about 
midway between those of the parents, but in 
colour they are pure white, without any trace 
of the yeliow of the Urceolina. Though the 
correct specific name of this last is as above 
given, this Urceolina is also known as U. 
pendula.—X. 

Agapanthus umbellatus.— In the note on 
this handsome South African plant (page 
419), no mention is made in the description of 
its varieties of the deciduous white form. 
This, as far as I know, is not recognised in 
any horticultural dictionary, the only white 
mentioned being Agapanthus umbellatus 
albus, evidently the white form of the typo, 
which is evergreen. Large clumps of the 
blue type, 4 f *et to 5 feet across, grow per¬ 
manently in the open in South Devon, and re¬ 
tain their leaves throughout the entire win¬ 
ter. The deciduous white must lie a distinct 
species, as its foliage withers in the autumn, 
it is entirely leafless through the winter, and 
the new leaves shoot up from the crown in 
the early spring. I have both the blue type, 
its white variety, and the deciduous white 
growing in the open near to one another, so 
that they may be easily compared. The 
leaves of the deciduous white are narrower 
than those of the type, and the blossoms are 
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a trifle less thickly 6et ill the umbels. Both FRUIT* 

flower at the same time, and bear bloom- I 
spikes from 3 feet to 4 feet in height. Pos¬ 
sibly the deciduous species, dying down en- CURRENT WORK AMONG STRAVV- 
tirely in the winter, and, therefore, being ' BERRIES, 

easily covered with protecting material, SO on as the surface soil is found in fit 
would prove less tender than the evergreen condition to bear being trampled upon, the 
forms, though all are perfectly hardy in the | opportunity should be taken to set Straw- 
south-west. S. W. 1< itzherbert. berry borders and beds in order ere winter 

] sets in. This will embrace cleaning the 
CARNATION YALLER GAL. | ground by hoeing between the rows, as weeds 

This handsome yellow flowered Carnation is have had it all their own way of late, and 
usually referred to the Malmaison section, I manuring and top dressing the plantations 
but there are unmistakable differences in the consisting of plants from one year old and 
habit of growth-the more compact bush-like upwards. Whatever manure is required is 
habit and the narrower leaves, for example — 1 best got on in autumn, so that its fertilising 
that suggest the influence of a border kind as properties are washed out of it for the benc- 
one parent. In the size and form of the fit of the roots during the winter months, 
blossoms, and not less so the sturdy, erect Then, if the residue is lightly pointed in- 
stems, there is much in common^ with the say, in February next—-the roots, when 
Malmaison kinds generally. In any case, the I grow th again becomes active, will soon take 



Carnation Yaller Oal. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Ilalstea 1, Essex. 


variety is a most welcome addition to that 
section of the Carnation which, by reason of 
the size of blossoms, merits the protection 
of a greenhouse to flower it in. Yaller 
Gal does not possess the fragrance of some 
Malmaison kinds, and though this is re¬ 
garded as one of the best attributes of a really 
good Carnation, it is frequently missing from 
what may be regarded otherwise as a high- 
class flower. The above-named Carnation is 
one of that large number of good kinds raised 
by Mr. Martin Smith, at Hayes. 


Propagating Tufted Pansies in winter It 

is a mistake to suppose that perhaps owing to a 
paucity of cutting?. Tufted Pansies cannot be pro¬ 
pagated late iu the year. As a matter of fact, 
given mild weather, very often one may secure most 
desirable cuttings, and, when such is the case, and 
one has frame room, it is a pity to waste them. A 
bed of sandy soil, made level, into which the cut¬ 
ting? should be firmly dibbled and then covered with 
a light, is all that is needed, unless hard frost sets in 
when mats or hags should be thrown over them. I 
have frequently, early in December, much better 
cutting* than those on the plants in October.— 
WOOI> HA ST WICK. 
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possession of it, and a clean surface, or, in 
other words, a good tilth, will result from 
the burying of the manure and in bringing 
I a certain amount of fresh soil to the surface. 
The older the plantations the more attention 
! do they require each season in the matter 
of top-dressing, as the plants have a habit of 
thrusting themselves, so to speak, above 
1 ground-level, and unless m&nurial top-dress¬ 
ing, or its equivalent, is afforded every sea¬ 
son, the plants soon become starved. Very 
, few growers, I take it, retain their plants 
after the third or. at the most, fourth season 
nowadays, yet it is when they have fruited the 
second year that the observations and reeom- 
; mendations respecting top-dressing become 
applicable, and should be put into force. If 
thoroughly decomposed manure is not obtain¬ 
able, a very good substitute is the contents 
of a hot-bed. such as was made up last winter 
for Potato forcing and the like. This ma¬ 
terial, when turned over and well broken to 
pieces prior to wheeling it on the ground, 
answers admirably as n stimulant for Straw¬ 


berries, and a sufficiency of it should he 
placed between the rows, so that when 
levelled down and placed round about the 
collars of the plants the crowns shall just 
appear above it. Spent Mushroom-bed 
manure also forms an excellent top-dressing. 
The same may he said of the contents of 
Cucumber and Melon frames, or pits, the 
soil in which the crops just quoted have 
been grown to be also included ; in fact, any¬ 
thing of this nature may be used with a cer¬ 
tainty of benefit accruing. Young plants 
set out iu the autumn of last year will not 
need more than a slight mulch this time, if 
the soil was in a good slate of cultivation at 
the time of planting. If the contrary was the 
case, then apply a more liberal dressing. 

Borders and beds formed with young plants 
layered earlier in the present year have be¬ 
come so exceedingly well rooted that there is 
not the slightest danger of their being lifted 
by frost during the coming winter—a fato 
which befalls late-set-out plants in the event 
of severe weather occurring. Those who 
were not in a position to plant early should 
take the precaution to make the plants quite 
firm by treading the soil round about them, 
afterwards mulching the surface, if only with 
short litter. Excellent growth has been made 
since the annual trimming and cleaning, fol¬ 
lowing upon the clearance of the fruit crop, 
took place, and fine hold crowns are in evi¬ 
dence on all hands, with ample foliage to 
protect them. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Regrafting a Pear tree. — Some time (hewn 
years) ago I planted a DoyemnS du Cornice standard 
Pear in a good soil (loam), well drained, but rather 
near the stump of an Ash-tree, newly felled, and 
the tree cankers, although a pyramid Doyenn6 quite 
near to it does well, hut further from the stump. I 
am thinking of cutting the head off, and regrafting 
with a healthy, strong-growing variety, such as 
Beurr<5 d’Arnanlis, Durondeau, or Souvenir du Con- 
gre*. Which would you recommend as the best 
grower? The quality would not be up to Cornice, but 
1 want one to grow healthily, or I must root up 
and plant an Apple-tree.— E. B. Johnson. 

[Both Beurre d’Amanlis and Durondeau 
Pears are healthy, vigorous, and free-hearing 
varieties, the fruit of the former coming into 
use from the middle to the end of September, 
and that of the latter at the end of October 
and early in November. In regard to 
quality, Beurre d’Ainanlis is good, but 
Durondeau surpasses it in that it is a very 
richly-flavoured Pear. Therefore, if its sea 
son of ripening will not be too late, we should 
advise you to select Durondeau in preference 
to Beurre d’Amanlis. We do not think you 
would succeed with Souvenir du Congres. 
Unless the stock and main branches of the 
Doyenne du Comice Pear are in a perfectly 
healthy condition, we should prefer rooting 
it out and planting a now tree, free from 
canker, in its stead, rather than run the risk 
of perpetuating the disease. If canker is 
confined only to the young growths, then, 
by heading back to sound wood and working 
upon it scions of a vigorous-growing variety, 
such as you name, you should not be further 
troubled with the complaint, as the extra 
vigour imparted to the stock and its branches 
by such a proceeding will induce it to com¬ 
pletely outgrow it iu time. In making this 
assertion, we are. of course, assuming that 
the root system is also in healthy working 
order.] 

Victoria Plum tree dying. -Are Victoria Plum- 
trees liable to die off quickly or rather suddenly? 
One of mine, after bearing well for seven years, died 
with Plums three-parts grown on it. The soil is 
good.— E. B. Johnson. 

[Plum-trees will occasionally die off sud¬ 
denly, the worst variety in this respect being 
Prince of Wales. Sometimes this is caused 
by loss of foliage from attacks of aphides, 
also by birds disbudding the trees to such an 
extent that they die from the shock. In 
other cases it is caused by “gummosis,” 
which attacks the main stem, often at the 
point of union with the scion, and we have, 
in a few instances, attributed it to lightning, 
as the trees were apparently in good health 
previous to a heavy storm occurring. Again, 
injury from frost will sometimes so cripple 
a tree that it eventually dies off, but it is the 
tender varieties only which are liable to ho 
affected in this respect. Victoria, being a 
hardv variety, and the tree in your case 
having fruit upon it in a forward state of 
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development, we are inclined to think the 
cause of it« death was due either to gumming 
or an electric shock.] 

Grenadier Apple.— A Grenadier Apple, planted 
last year, I did not prune, and the only Apples it 
bore were at the ends of the branches, so if I had 
pruned, as some people advised me, I should have had 
no fruit. —N. K. L. 

[You were rightly advised as to the prun¬ 
ing, and although you had a fe\^ fruits as a 
result of omitting its adoption, you will find 
that you will be a loser in the end. You will 
now have to prune' hard this winter to get 
the tree into shape ; also to ensure growths 
for the extension of the tree, both laterally 
and vertically, in future. This means no 
crop next year. Had you pruned as advised, 
you would' in all probability, have had a nice 
sprinkling of fruit another season. Grenadier 
is one of the varieties which bears fruits on 
the tips of the young shoots made during the 
previous season, but this fact should be 
ignored in the case of a tree not yet estab¬ 
lished—-i.c., so far as the leader and exten¬ 
sion shoots are concerned.] 

Miller’s Seedling Apple (It. B. /-Miller’s 
Seedling Apple ie a Berkshire-raised variety, 
and originated near Newbury. We believe 
trees of it can be obtained from Mr. W. Mil¬ 
ler, nurseryman, Speenhamland, Newbury, 
Berks. The variety is a fairly free grower 
and a good cropper, the fruits conical, of 
good medium size, skin pale yellow when 
ripe, and streaked with red. it is quite a 
handsome Apple, and one of the nicest of all 
the early ones we know. It also keeps a 
few weeks very well. Being a local variety, 
it had not become known until shown be¬ 
fore the fruit committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, when its beauty and excel¬ 
lence at once secured it an award of merit. 
We have seen it growing and fruiting finely 
in several gardens. 

Pft&r Belle Julie. —This is one of those 
varieties of Pears that are not widely known, 
and yet worthy of cultivation wherever a 
continuous demand of this highly esteemed 
fruit has to be met. Unless greatly mis¬ 
taken, I first made acquaintance with the 
variety in the gardens of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society at Chiswick, where I was 
much impressed with its deliciously fla¬ 
voured melting flesh. It is in season the lat¬ 
ter end of October and early in November, 
the time varying according to the season. 
Most fruit-tree nurserymen list this Pear, 
and trees may he had on the Quince-stock for 
growing as restricted pyramids, and on the 
Pear to form larger-sized examples and for 
standards. The fruits are but small, but 
their delicious flavour more than atones for 
this defect, and they rank with Seckle knd 
Danas Hovey, two well-known small Pears, 
as being remarkable for high flavour, com¬ 
bined with a juicy and melting flesh.— 
G. P. K. 


A fine Pfaoh-trte.— The fruit season of 
this year was far from being satisfactory. The 
chief cause for the failure was the long spell 
of low temperature, which began on May 
20th, and continued up to the time of 
writing. Amongst the things that suffered 
most were the Peach-trees. These were all 
that could be desired up to May 22nd, but 
on this date they gave unmistakable signs of 
suffering, in frost-bitten leaves, curled leaves, 
and in general a sickly appearance. What 
the man in charge ought to do under such 
circumstances was indeed puzzling, as the 
tree* were never subject to artificial treat¬ 
ment, and to introduce anything tending to¬ 
wards artificial means was never thought of. 
I withheld water from root and head to a 
considerable degree, giving the trees much 
less water and less often than would be the 
case under ordinary circumstances. Thus, I 
was successful in having nine trees out of 
twelve in a satisfactory condition, as may be 
gathered from the following description of 
one. The tree in question is an Early Grosse 
Miguonnc, the fruit of which is generally fit 
for use about August 20th, but this year the 
first fruits were gathered on September 10th. 
The tree covers a space of wall equal to 
10 feet bv 9 feet, and carries fruit of medium 
size at the rate of 18 to the square yard. All 
the fruits were good in colour and highly 
flavoured.— Thomas Flbmino. Bray, Co. 
Wi'kh w. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Roman Hyacinths are 
now, where potted early, coming into flower 
without much farcing, and they are very 
sweet when arranged^ in a raised bed of 
Maidenhair Ferns or Asparagus plants in 
4-inch pots. Both Asparagus Sprengeri and 
A. plumosus are easily raised from seeds, 
and thrifty plants in small pots are useful 
for mixing with small early-dowering bulbs, 
such as Roman or Italian Hyacinths or 
Tulips. Of course, there w*ill be large 
plants for other kinds of decoration when 
baskets are required to be filled in a hurry. 
Asparagus Sprengeri forms a charming 
groundwork for smaller plants. At this sea¬ 
son and later, when the Chrysanthemums are 
fading, a good batch of Genistas is very use¬ 
ful, and they stand the conservatory so well. 
We have had them planted out in the border, 
and, w hen trained as pyramids, they are very 
bright and sweet. Coronillas. especially the 
variegated variety of C. glauea, are * nice 
plants either in winter or summer. All the 
Chorozemas, when well done, are pretty. 
The demand now is for long-stalked flowers 
for cutting, and to meet this demand we have 
late Chrysanthemums; and before these arc 
over there will be Narcissi and long-stalked 
Tulips. The Darwin Tulips will force if not 
hurried too much, and they are so good for 
cutting. I think more will be done with 
them for early spring flowering under glass. 
As scarlet Salvias go out of flower, enough 
old plants may be reserved to produce cut¬ 
tings, and the others thinned out to make 
room. Plumbago capensis may be pruned 
back now into the hard wood. The broad¬ 
leaved Silver Euonvmus makes a charming 
plant when it has reached specimen size, 
and there is scarcely any limit to its growth 
when properly trimmed for standing in dark 
corners in corridors in a tub, as it keeps its 
colour so well. 

Forcing house.— There is work for this 
house to do now. Generally there is too 
much forcing for the next three or four 
months. Vines in pots, French Beans, Cu¬ 
cumbers, Tomatoes, and even Pines have 
been grown in a sort of happy family wav 
in one house; but it takes a good man, who 
does not count his hours, to keep all moving 
along comfortably; but I have seen it done, 
though it is hardly wise to expect all these 
things from one house. This is a time when 
a start must be made to provide supplies of 
flowering plants for Christmas and after. 
In my experiences, January and February 
are the worst months for flowers. A good 
deal can be done with early flowers. The 
old double Daffodil forces well if potted early 
and never permitted to get dry, when forcing 
begins. Large pots filled with strong bulbs 
will make a good show. Deutzias that were 
established in pots will soon yield to warmth 
and moisture. A few good specimens—and 
Deutzias make good specimens if given large 
pots—are useful. Large bushes of white 
Azaleas, such as Fielder’s White and 
Deutsche Perle, may be had in bloom at 
Christmas without much forcing. It is 
only a question of getting the growth made 
and ripened early. On somewhat simi-’ 
lar lines, other shrubs, such as Camellias, 
may be had early in bloom. Lilacs may be 
started in the Mushroom-liousc, and then 
gradually exposed to light. 

Forcing PeaGhC8. —The trees which have 
been forced in previous years will begin to 
move now without much fire. Where th? 
roots are permitted to run outside, they will 
get plenty of moisture which falls from the 
clouds, and where the house was made with 
movable lights, there were no dry spots in 
the inside borders, because the lights were 
taken off, and the trees uncovered when the 
wood was ripe. Now the trees lose the bene¬ 
fit of this exposure, and there is a danger of 
the inside borders getting too dry, and tbise 
dry spots are difficult to moisten thorougnly. 
Therefore, the first thing to do when the 
trees are pruned is to thoroughly examine 
the borders and moisten the dry spots, if 
there are any,, and then apply a top-dressing 
of loam Rnd bone-meal, with a little old 
plaster blended therewith. A night tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. will be ldgh 
enough to begin with, and it will not require 


much fire-heat for this in a well-built house, 
unless the weather is very severe, and in the 
event of severe w*eather it will be better to 
let the temperature fall a little than push 
the heating apparatus. Damp the trees over 
every day with the syringe until the flower- 
buds expand, and ventilate at 60 degs. 

Strawberries In P 0 t 8 .— These, intended 
far early forcing, must not be exposed to 
heavy rains. If there are cold-frames 
vacant, they may be plunged in ashes or 
leaves, and if there are cold Tomato-houses, 
room may be found for them indoors; but 
they will be better merely sheltered from 
heavy rains, iso that the rest may be as per¬ 
fect as possible. We have had plants plunged 
in ashes, frozen quite through, start strongly 
when the time came, and bear very fine fruit. 
The ashes keep the roots sufficiently moist, 
and the crowns, being thoroughly matured, 
are ready to start when warmth is given. 
There should only be one crown to each 
plant. 

In the fruit stores.— All decaying fruits 
should be removed promptly. Very choice 
late Apples and Pears may be wrapped in 
paper and packed in boxes. Fruit keeps 
better in the dark after the sweating process 
is finished. Pears may be ripened a few' at a 
time by moving to a warm room, where there 
is a temperature of 60 degs. or so. The sea¬ 
son may in this way be extended. 

Foliage plants Indoors.— Bays, Euony- 
muses, and other ornamental shrubs in tubs 
may be turned to account in corridors, on 
staircases, etc. Mixed with, or in association 
with, Palme, they are very effective and 
lasting. These may be supplemented on 
party nights by a free use of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and other flowering plants. There is 
economy without loss of effect in this. 

Outdoor garden.— This is a busy time in 
the garden. There is no better time for 
transplanting trees or shrubs, including 
Roses. I often come iuto contact with 
people who think they are doing Roses and 
other things a kindness when they smother 
the roots w*ith manure. But, though Rosea 
want rich soil, a little good loam among the 
roots is better far them than manure. Blend 
the manure in the soil, and the roots will 
find it. A mulch on the surface is always 
useful, and a mound of sweet dry stuff round 
the Teas will protect the vitai parts from 
frost. Aimee Vibert Rose and Clematis 
Jackmani superba are very effective on an 
arch or screen. We are rather apt to 
neglect old things and run after the new, 
even when inferior. We are being rather 
overdone now with Rambler Roses, especially 
those which only flower in summer, but I 
think more might be done with the Chinas, 
especially such kinds as Ducher, which 
flow'ers continuously till the frost comes. 
Laurette Messimy is also good, and there 
are others, and these do well on their own 
roots, and can easily be rooted from cuttings. 
Where cut flowers are in demand in spring, 
English and Spanish Irises are cheap, and so 
also are Poppy Anemones, and if these are 
planted they will yield many blooms. 

Fruit garden. —The Gooseberry-mildew 
appears to be spreading in several directions, 
and those whose bushes are free from it 
should not introduce any fresh sources of in¬ 
fection. The best remedy is, without doubt, 
to grub and burn the bushes when its ap¬ 
pearance is first noticed, and then use pre¬ 
ventive measures to the other bushes. Win¬ 
ter dressings must be taken in hand whether 
we have Gooseberry-mildew* or not, as it is 
better and generally easier to prevent than to 
cure. There is plenty of washed now on the 
market, which are easily prepared, and soft- 
soap and paraffin, boiled together, and after¬ 
wards mixed with water, make a cheap 
w ash, which, on a small scale, can be us *d 
through the syringe. Where alkali fluids 
are used for spraying, if green vegetables 
are growing under the trees, the leaves will 
be marked with the dropping** from the trees, 
though not permanently injured. More lime 
might be used with advantage among fruit- 
trees and bushes, and if this were done there 
would be less trouble with insects and mil¬ 
dew, The pruning and training of wall 
trees and espaliers should be pushed on as 
fast as possible whilst the weather is suitable. 
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Vegetable garden. —As faat as the fruit- 
trees are pruned and a top-dressing applied, 
fruit-tree borders and Gooseberry quarters 
may be forked over. The spade is not used 
near the roots of fruit-trees. Many gar¬ 
deners are compelled to crop closely, because 
much is demanded, therefore there is not 
much vacant land, or, at least, it does not 
remain vacant long. As much trenching as 
possible should be done every w inter, so that 
every four or five years a good deal of the 
land can be worked up deeply, and in the 
manuring operations the next crop is pre¬ 
pared for. Plots for root crops and early 
Potatoes can thus have the treatment suit¬ 
able for them. Seed Potatoes should be 
classified. Some for forcing can be started 
in boxes, with a little soil among them, or 
they may be started singly in pots, and be 
planted out when the warm beds are ready 
without much disturbance. The bulk of the 
seed Potatoes should soon bo placed in 
single layers, crown upwards, in shallow 
trays, and kept safe from frost. This refers 
to early kinds only; later kinds can wait a 
bit. Late Cauliflowers, early Broccoli, Let¬ 
tuces, Endives, and Celery will probably re¬ 
el u ire some protection, and Bracken or 
Rushes should be stored dry in readiness. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act.— As a private 
person, if I employ a mason or carpenter on farms 
occasionally, shall I be liable for compensation if they 
meet with an accident? If they employ other men 
to work with them, who would be liable if an 
accident happened?—M. E. M. 

[If you employ men to do work for you, no 
matter what that work may be, provided it 
is connected with your business, you will be 
liable to pay them compensation in the event 
of accidents happening. If a man in your 
employ engages another man to assist him, 
without reference to you. and von are not a 
party to his engagement or remuneration, 
you will not be liable for him, because you 
are not his employer. This, how ever, is sub¬ 
ject to what the law says about sub-con¬ 
tracting. However, the best advice I can 
give you is that you insure against all even¬ 
tualities. The cost is so trifling and the risks 
are so great that vou will be very foolish if 
you do not go at once to an insurance com¬ 
pany, tell them your risks, and ask them 
to insure you.— Barrister.] 


BIRDS* 


E. Hobday. 


the comma week's work. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 2nd. —We always at this season 
collect a lot of tree-leaves and cart on to 
the Melon or frame ground and make into a 
stack, from which supplies can be drawn for 
filling pits and making hot-beds. The bor¬ 
ders of the early vinerv outside have been 
covered a foot deep, and thatched with long 
straw. This keeps in the summer’s warmth, 
and adds to it by gentle fermentation. Hot¬ 
beds have been made up for early Asparagus. 

December 3rd. —Pruned Peaches in late 
house. The trees will be washed and trained 
the first opportunity, and the borders reno¬ 
vated. House will be open night and day 
for the present. Outside Mushroom-beds 
ar3 well covered with long litter. The litter 
is changed when it gets very wet. If any 
beds require water, warm liquid-manure is 

f pven. This also refers to beds inside the 
louse. Rhubarb and Seakale are coming on 
in the house now. 


December Jfth. —Violet frames are never 
closed except during severe frost or during 
gales of wind. We once had some lights 
carried off during a gale, and are now care¬ 
ful., Pruning is still going on, and, as there 
is a good deal, will be continued by the 
pruning staff till finished. In pruning trained 
Plums and Apricots, a young shoot is laid in 
where space can be found without over¬ 
crowding. 

December 5th. —French Beans have been 
started in 6-inch pots, five Beans in each pot. 
We use this size because they are convenient 
for the shelves. Lilacs, Roses, and other 
forcing shrubs have been moved to cool 
house, from where supplies will be taken to 
warm house at suitable intervals to ensure a 
succession. Bulbs for late flowering are still 
being potted and boxed. These consist 
largely of Narcissi and late Tulips. 

December 6th. —Peaches on walls are being 
unnailed ready for pruning, but the pruning 
of Peaches is usually left to the last. When 
the young wood of the Peaches is taken from 
the wall, the trees get a fuller exposure, which 
has a hardening and retarding influence. 
We find a good many insects collecting .on 
the grease-bands. These, where numerous, 
will-be brushed off, and fresh grease applied. 
All fruit-trees will have a winter dressing of 
some kind. 


December 7th —Repaired several worn 
spots on tennis lawn with new, clean turf, 
and dressed lawns with special lawn manure. 
We sometimes use basic slag, but last season 
we tried a change to something special, 
which turned out satisfactory, and not much 
increase of expense. We rather favour a 
change of diet for all plants. Rearranged 
conservatory, and filled up vacancies with 
fresh plants so as to make the house bright 
and fresh. 
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Canary with fits (K . Williams).- Give your 
canary the plainest food-that is, very little else be¬ 
sides Canary-seed. (Jive the bird a drop or two of 
castor-oil now and then, and never allow anything to 
frighten it; this and dainty feeding being the prin¬ 
cipal cause of fits. When the fits come on, hold the 
cage in the open air and spriukle the bird with a 
little cold water, which will soon revive it. Birds 
fed on Canary-seed, with a few grains of Hemp-seed 
now' and again, are the healthiest, strongest, and the 
freest from diseases of all kinds. 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES II. VEITCH. 

We regret to announce the death, at Exeter, 
on November 20th, at the early age of thirty- 
uine, of Mr. James H. Veitch. He was for 
some years the managing director of the firm 
of Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Ltd,, and in 
other ways not undistinguished. He was the 
son of John, the greatly regretted and suc¬ 
cessful traveller, and nephew' of Mr. Harry 
Veitch. 

He made a long journey round the world, 
especially in the more interesting parts of it, 
for vegetation, and his observations were em¬ 
bodied in an important book of “traveller’s 
notes.’’ 

In spite of an active life in other ways, he 
found time for literary work, and produced, 
at his private expense, we believe, the im¬ 
portant “Hortus Veitchi,” a full and 
well-printed account of the trees and plants 
introduced by the house of Veitch, and also 
of the collectors whom they employed. It is 
a most interesting book, and a monument of 
the work of the house. Among the many 
other things of interest in it, there is a fuil 
account of the hybrids raised in the nursery 
and some history of the firm. 


Letting the R.H.8. Hall.— We are asked to 
state that the council of the R.H.S. have re¬ 
vised their arrangements for the engagement 
of the hall by kindred societies for their 
shows in 1908, as follows. (1) If a kindred 
society can, by arrangement, fix their show on 
a Wednesday or a Thursday follow ing one of 
the R.H.S. fortnightly meetings, then the 
kindred society can have the use of the hall 
free of charge, as well as the gate-money re¬ 
ceived at their show (gate and other at¬ 
tendants being provided by them), but free 
admission is to be given to all holders of 
R.H.S. annual tickets. (2) A kindred society 
unable to adopt such Wednesday or Thursday 
must pay £5 to cover the cost of table ar¬ 
rangement, the gate-money being taken by 
them. R.H.S. tickets again to admit free. 
(3) A kindred society declining to admit 
R.H.S. tickets must negotiate for the use of 
the hall ou the same basis as an ordinary 
lessee. Kindred societies wishing to engage 
the R.H.S. hall in 1908 should at once com¬ 
municate with the secretary, Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Vincent-square, Westminster, 
as the number of dates now vacant for hire 
are very few. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrkixo free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrnino, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on trusiness should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. H'Aen more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
alivays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in Us determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these onljfwhcn 
the above directions are observed. 


FX.AMT8 AND FLOWERS. 

Grubs In Grass (-/. B\ Leigh ).—The grubs you sent 
are probably those of the Bracken-clock (Phyllopertha 
horticolu); but it is possible that they may be im¬ 
mature specimens of the larva; of one of the other 
chafers. Kooks and other birds are their natural 
enemies, and should be encouraged.—G. S. S. 

Cinerarias drooping (Geo. .1. Falknci ).—The 
cause of the leaves and flower-stems drooping is due 
to overwutering. and is also sometimes caused by the 
plants not getting enough light and air, hence they 
are flaccid and thin, and cannot sustaiu their own 
weight when the sun comes out. As a rule, Cinera¬ 
rias get too much crowding in greenhouses and 
frames, and the lower leafage is thus deprived of 
light and air. 

Pelargoniums failing (C. J. Saward ).—You can¬ 
not expect your rooted cuttings to grow, seeing you 
have potted them at this season and stood them in 
a cool-house. You ought to have kept them in the 
cutting-pots until February or even March, unless 
you can, when you have potted them, place them 
into a warm greenhouse. Cuttings want to be kept 
dry during the winter, more especially in such a case 
as yours, where you can afford no heat. 

Rata and bulbs (.If. B. Weston ).—The only tiling 
you can do is to trap the rats. You must not dip 
the bulbs in paraffin, as. if so, you will ruin them. 
You might try what rolling the bulbs in red lead 
will do. Damp the bulbs, put them into a tray, and 
dust them well with the lend, and then plant them. 
You must, of course, well wash the hands after 
planting the bulbs. The best plan is to have the 
drills or holt's opened to receive the bulbs, aud to 
put them in as soon as ready. 

Worms in lawn (IF. .1. If.).—Lime-water is the 
best remedy, and can with safety be applied at any 
season. Place 12 lb. of uiislakcd lime in a barrel, and 
pour ,30 gallons of water over it. stirring it well up, 
and allowing it to stand for 4H hours. Water the 
lawn with the clear liquid, using a rosed waterpot, 
during damp weather, giving a good soaking on the 
evening succeeding that on which a good watering 
has been given. This will bring the worms to the 
surface, when they can be easily swept up aud cleared 
away. 

Woolly-aphis on Auriculas (f’uu< 7 U*).-We have 
found the woolly-aphis frequently on the roots of 
Auriculas. You may allow your plants to become 
very dry. then stand them for a couple of hours in a 
tub of water so as to drown the posts. Or you may 
turn the plant clean out from the soil, wash the roots 
clean, and then repot, using fresh soil and pots. You 
may also turn the plants out of pots without disturb¬ 
ing the balls. Dip them gently into water in a pail. 
In which has been dissolved 2 lb. of soft-soap ami 
into which £ pint of paraffin is stirred, then return 
them to fresh, clean pots. 

Marguerite Carnationa <.Vorice).—Only in cer¬ 
tain circumstances are these to be regarded as peren¬ 
nial, and even then not reliable or so good as when 
regarded as of biennial duration only. At the same 
time, many plants produce cuttings or side-shoots 
which may be rooted if the variety is worthy. The 
side-shoots are best stripped away by a downward 
pull, and inserted in very sandy soil, or an inch of 
pure sand under a handlight. If you treat the cut¬ 
tings much in the way you would Pinks, you may 
not only retain the stock, but, by permitting the 
selected ones to seed another year, secure an im¬ 
proved strain of these very useful plants. The ronled 
plants may remain in the light all the winter, and be 
planted out in March or April. 

Roses from cuttings (Enquirer). —August is the 
best month for striking cuttings from outdoor plants. 
The H.P.’s root freely if cuttings are put in towards 
the end of September. Mark out a bed about 4 feet 
wide, and mix therein plenty of gritty soil. The best 
place is one partially shaded by a few trees or a 
hedge, but the cuttings resent total shading. 
Make the cuttings from G inches to 7 inches long, 
and if you cah get them with a heel, so much the 
better. When planting, make u niche across the bed, 
and iusert the cuttings tin-rein to almost their full 
length, seeing to it that the ends rest in the soil. 
Press the soil firmly against the cuttings, then put 
in another row' G inches distant from the first. 
Almost all the Tea and li.P. Roses can be increa.ed 
in this way. See the note on “ Roses raised from cut¬ 
tings,” in our issue of November lGth, p. 500. 

Xalxnaison Carnation* (.V. V., Acton ).-The 
plants should have, ,hejpjij gptjt|C.d| after the flowering 
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was over last spring, for then the new growth would 
have been materially strengthened by the roots pene¬ 
trating into and obtaining the food supplies from the 
new soil. You do not say what size pots the plants 
are in, and upon this and their present condition 
would depend the advisability or otherwise of re¬ 
potting them at this season. In not a few instances, 
however, it would be best to leave the potting alone, 
preferring to adopt the alternative of feeding the 
plants with liquid-manure at each watering. If, on 
the other hand, you can insure great care in the 
after-treatment of the plants, and particularly in 
watering, the plants could be potted now with ad¬ 
vantage. In so doing you should give the plants a 
good watering three days before you intend to repot 
them. Then, with soil in good condition and in 
readiness, select some )>ots of a size that would 
insure 1 inch of new soil being added to the size ot 
the old ball when this is in jiosition in the new j»ot. 
For example, if the plants are now in pots 7 inches 
in diameter, a pot not less than D inches in diameter 
should be selected for the shift. Let the pots be well 
drained, and disturb the old ball of roots but little. 
When repotting use loam, two-thirds, with old manure 
and leaf-mould in equal parts for the other third. 
Sand should be added freely, and some bone-meal, if 
you have it. Do not w ater the plants for a fortnight, 
then give a thorough soaking. 

TREES AND S11RUB8. 

Propagating Ampelopsis ( O. F.).— Cuttings of 
Virginian Creeper may be made and put in thickly 
into pots and stood under bell-glasses, or;into close 
frames, selecting short lengths of fairly firm wood of 
the present season’s growth for the purpose. Seeing 
that you can purchase strong plants, 4 feet in height, 
in pots from nurseries for from Is. to Is. Gd. each, 
thus gaining two or three years, is it not so much 
better to plant such than to bother about propagat¬ 
ing. which is a slow process? Very good plants can 
tie made by bringing down nice young shoot<s, just 
making a notch or slit under a leaf eye or bud. then 
layering these shoots in the soil. They root well in a 
few months. 

FRUIT. 

Walnut tree not fruiting (Perplexed).— You say 
nothing as to the soil in which your Walnut-trees 
arc growing, but if it is clay, it is probable that 
they fail to fruit from the want of lime. Walnuts 
like a carbonaceous soil, a chalk soil suiting them 
admirably. The best thing you can do is to smother 
the soil round aliout the trees with lime, and at once 
fork it in. Next season, say, in April, give the trees 
a further dressing of kainit, potash, and soot, also 
forking this in. 

Pears failing (G. II. C.).— Yours Pears have been 
attacked by a fungus (Cladosporium dendritieum), 
which has caused the cracking on the skin and the 
black spots. This is due to the roots going down 
into the cold, clayey soil to which you refer. When 
root-pruning you have, probably, omitted to cut off 
the tap-root, which has gone down into the bad 
soil. Until you do this the trouble will continue. 
You should syringe the tree with the caustic alkali 
solution that has so often been mentioned in these 
pages. 

Canker in Apple-trees (Ribston Pippin).—Canker 
spreads in Apple-trees, if of varieties such as 
Rib.ston Pippin. King of the Pippins, Wellington, and 
some others. These all are far more susceptible to 
attacks of this disease than are many others, which, 
in the same ground ami close by, never suffer at all. 
Your best course, all the same, is wherever canker is 
.-ecu to pare away the diseased part of the bark and 
to paint with coal tar, quite warm. The parings 
should be caught on paper, and be burned, as these 
contain the fungus or disease germs, which, if allowed 
to lie about, will ouly breed the canker. After all, 
canker is more caused in trees by failure on the part 
of soil to furnish proper tree food. The roots of 
your tree, doubtless, have gone deep into sour soil. 
If you could have a deep trench opened round the 
tree, sever all deep-running roots, then refill the 
trench with good soil, and give the surface a mulch 
or dressing of manure, encouraging new roots to 
form, you might in time free the tree from canker. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tonks' manure (W. S. Farden).— This manure can¬ 
not be purchased. You can purchase small quantities 
of the ingredients and mix them yourself. The fol¬ 
lowing is the recipe: Superphosphate of lime, 12 
parts; nitrate of potash, 10 parts; sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia, 2 parts; sulphate of iron, 1 part; sulphate of 
lime, H parts. Apply, preferably in February, at the 
rate of \ lb. to the square yard. 

Growing Celeriac (l)e Pontibus).— As you have 
failed to produce large roots, it may be advisable in 
your case to dig trenches as for Celery, except that 
they need not be deep, then fill two-thirds with de¬ 
cayed manure, and replace the soil. Slope the sides 
towards the plants so that, when watering, the 
plants get the benefit of it. In a dry season semi- 
aquatic plants, such as this, would be sure to suffer, 
unless an ample supply of moisture and rich food was 
forthcoming. Treated on these lines, no complaint 
ought to be found either in the size of the root or 
the delicacy of its substance when cooked. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

hiekie.— Without knowing about the soil it is very 
dim. ult to udvise. After you arrive you should look 
i. "nil and see if any Willows arc grown and the 
' a net y u^ed. We should imagine that anv annual 
s -ds will grow. You must be guided entirely by the 

r ul and the climate.- G. F.—S, All depends on the 

I cat you can keep up and whether the pot Vines 
hive been grown well and the wood thoroughly 
ripened. Unless you have had practical experience, 

we fear you will not succeed.- Raren.— Judging 

f '»ni the specimen bunch you send, we should imagine 
n. it previous to your bottling the Grapes the bunches 
were very much shanked, and it js not surprising 


that you cannot keep them.- Hyson.— See article on 

** Deciduous Fern*,” in this Issue, p. 521.-^ — Acme.— 
A little guano rum and then should answer. Be care¬ 
ful not to give an overdose, use it often and a very 

little at a time, and only when the fibre is moist.- 

E. J. S.—l, We should say that Hobday’s “ Villa 
Gardening” would answer your purpose. This can 
be had from this office. 2, We hope to publish an 
article dealing, with the destruction of rats in an 

early issue. - J. F.— The best double white Camellia 

is C. alba plena, .still unsurpassed. Any nurseryman 

can supply this. - Spes.— Cut the flowers early in the 

morning before the sun has made itself felt. If you, 
directly you have cut the blooms, dip the *tems into 
hot water this will prevent the blooms falling pre¬ 
maturely.- A. U. M.—A full reply to your query 

re “ Fungus on Christmas Roses ” was given in our 
issue of October 12 th, p. 434, under the initials 
“ Mrs. H. II.” Re Celery trouble, see reply to “ West 
Chillington,” in our issue of October 5tli, p. 420. 
Your Celery has been attacked by the same disease. 

- Enquirer.—Hoc reply to ” II. B..” in our issue of 

November 9th, p. 489. re “ Moss in lawn.”- C. J. S. 

—See next issue. - C. F.— Judging from the plant 

you send, we should imagine that your plants arc 
old and have exhausted the soil. Had you planted 
fresh layers each year, we do not think you would 

have had any trouble.- Erin.— It is very hard to 

say without further particulars. The plants have 
evidently had a check in some way. Have you been 
using artificial manures? If so, an overdose would 
cause the trouble. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


The Boiler for Amateurs. 


KHOTEXiI^’S 

SILVER MEDAL 
“ HORSE-SHOE.” 



Will burn from 10 to 20 hours. Over 20,000 in use. 

Awarded 2 Gold Medals by Bo.anical Society. 

CHEAPEST BECAUSE BEST. 

Illustrated Catalogue, Plans, and Estimates free on 
receipt of particulars to— 

CHAS. P. KINN6LL & CO., Ltd., 

65 & 65a. Southwark St.. London. S.E. 


Names of plants — Cornwall. — Evidently one of 

the lute-flowering Michaelmas Daisies.- Marion Maud. 

—Coronilla varia.- M. L. E., Tyrid Cuff.— Evidently 

a Willow, and in all probability the Goat Willow 
(Salix eaprea). Of no particular ornament or value. 
- Jessie. M. P. Walker.— The Virginian Poke (Phy¬ 
tolacca decandra). 

Names of fruit — B. Cozens Hardy. — l’ear Seekle. 

- E. C. Bird.— Apple not recognised; very probably 

a purely local variety. Please send a few samples of 
the variety you call Devonshire Dainty.- J. John¬ 

son, Birkdale. — Erom its Bon Chr^tien-like flavour, 

we think the Pear to be Due de Nemours.- 

D. Gill, Swinibridgc.—Apples : l.Reinette du Canada; 

2, Not recognised.- E. E.- Kindly read our rule* as 

to naming fruit.-W\ L. Bird.— Pear Beurr£ Hardy. 


Ashes from refuse destructor. — I have a 
garden in a coast town, and can get auy quantity of 
burnt refuse from the town’s refuse-destructor there. 
The ashes have the appearance of a nice brown sharp 
sand. Would some reader kindly say if this would be 
good for Roses and the garden generally?— Saint 
Mingo. 


'ESPALIER FENCING^ 

I For Training Fruit Trees. | 



CONTINUOUS COVERED WAYS. 

For Training Fruit Trees or Climbing Plants, 
8 ft. high, 5ft. wide, painted green or any colour. 
Cash price, 9 6 per yard run. 

A Cheaper Pattern, 6 ft. 6 in. high, 5ft. span, made 
with loose rods and arch bars, at 6 /- per yard. 




150,000. 

Our Home-grown Cheshire Roses 
Succeed Everywhere. 

For masses of fibrous roots and hardy con¬ 
stitution they are unequalled. Rose experts 
pronounce them the finest ever seen. AU are 
on Brier, by far the best and hardiest stoek. 

SEND FOR A SAMPLE DOZEN AND JUDCE. 


12 BUSH H.P. ROSES. Set 1. including Frau K. 
Druschki. and one gratis, 6 s , carr. paid. 

12 BUSH H.P. ROSES. Set 2. including Hugh 
Dickson, and one gratis, 6 «., carr. paid. 

12 BUSH DARK H.P. ROSES, Set 3, and one 
gratis, 6 s., carr. paid. 

12 BUSH TEA ROSES, Sat 4, and one gratis, 9s., 
carr. paid 

12 BUSH H. TEA ROSES, Set 6, and one gratis, 
9g„ carr. paid. 

12 BUSH H. TEA ROSES, Set 7, and one gratis. 
9s., carr. paid. 

12 CREEPING WICHURAIANA ROSES. 

Set 8, and one gratis, 6 s. 6 d . carr. paid. 

12 JAPANESE ROSES IN 6 VARIETIES. 

Set 9, and one gratis, 7 s. tkl, carr. paid. 

12 SUPERB CLIMBING ROSES, Set 10, and 

one gratis, 10 b., carr. paid. 

12 CLIMBING POLYANTHA ROSES. Set 11. 

including Lady Gay. and one gratis 9s., carr. paid. 

12 PENZANCE BRIERS. Set 12, and one gratis, 
7 s. 6 d., carr. paid. 


For NEW and all other R08ES, see our 
ROSE A BULB GUIDE, Gratis and Post Free. 

Chester-le-Street, Oct. 15, 1907 "The 50 Roses you sent 
me last year have done really well. — J. D., Esq. 


The horticultural company, 

Rose Crowers and Specialists, 

(No. 2) CHEADLE-HULME, Cheshire. 


MATERIALS FOR WIRING WALLS. 

Galvanised Wrought Iron Eyes, 5d. per dozen; 
Galvanised Raidisseurs, 3'- per dozen; Galvanised 
Terminal Holdfasts, 2 - per dozen. Best quality of 
Wire, 13 gauge, 1/6 per 100 yards; 14 gauge, 13 per 
100 yards. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Requisites for 
the Stable, Kennel, Poultry Yard, Park, 
Estate, Garden, etc., free on application. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 
NORWICH, mmm 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 

12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes\ 14 //> 100 feot boxes \ 1 c /c 3rds quality 
4ths, 15-oz. J I4-/0 4lhs, 21-oz. / 10/ O 1/6 per box extra 
Note.— Glass cut to any s'ze at slight advance on abotr prices, 
in large or small quantities Special Lines.— 8 by 6 , 9 by 7. 
10 by 8 , 12 by 8 , 13 by 9, 15-oz.., 12s.; 21-oz,, 14s. per box, 
Is. extra for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb , 2 s. 6 d. Paint, Sash- 
Bars, Nails and Rooflnp Felt, Iron and Zinc 
Gutters. Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent direct 
from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), carefully 
examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condit ion before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
of breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to— J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass and Builders' Merchant, 31, Moor-lone, 
London, E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for 
over 20 years. 



GREENHOUSES. 


Intending Purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses and Portable Buildings, etc., complete 
from 48s., post free, two stamps.— 8 . HARTLEY & CO., 
Horticultural Builders, The Wharf, Shipley, Yorkshire. 
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FRUIT. 

LIFTING THE ROOTS OF FRUIT TREES. 
In the case of orchard trees where they have 
room to strike out, a little exuberance at the 
beginning may not matter much, as after a 
time the trees will bear freely without med¬ 
dling with the roots. But with wall trees, 
espaliers, and pyramids steady progress and 
the production of 6hort-jointed wood are 
better both for the present and the future 
than anything approaching grossness. No one 
nowadays would attempt to correct a too groes 
habit by the use of the knife to the branches, 
it being well understood that the proper 
course is to apply the remedy to the root, 
which is the seat of the evil. A young tree, 
or a middle-aged tree for that matter, may 
make too much wood or wood of an unfruitful 
character even when it has not been over- 
manured. Loose, newly-made borders en¬ 
courage strong grow th always, and when there 
has been no sun to steady the growth, it may 
easily acquire a too plethoric habit. In the 
case of young trees of too vigorous a tend¬ 
ency, root-lifting is the best remedy, and it is 
easily carried out, and the sooner it is done 
now the better, if the work be carefully done. 
Begin far enough away from the tree, open a 
trench deep enough to get under the roots, 
and then with a fork work towards the trunk. 
Lift out the roots, especially those which are 
young and that will develop fibres, cutting off 
those which have a pronounced downward 
direction, and save all that can be lifted near 
the surface. There are soils so well drained 
naturally that they never produce gross w’ood. 
The inference may be drawn from this, that 
all land intended for fruit growing, if not 
naturally dry, should be drained, so as to 
meet the requirements of a dull, damp sum¬ 
mer. The trees most likely to suffer from 
over-luxuriance are stone fruits, especially 
Peaches and Apricots. It is not customary 
to plant these in land that has been recently 
manured, but old turf full of fibre will often 
produce wood of too gross a character for fer¬ 
tility, simply because in a dull summer it is 
impossible to ripen it before winter. Lifting 
the roots in such a case, making the soil firm 
beneath, and then relaying the roots in the 
border not more than from 9 inches to 
12 inches from the surface, is a simple and 
easy remedy, and if the work is done whilst 
the leaves still retain their influence upon the 
buds, the latter may yet become fertile and 
the wood firm and hard. If the leaves flag 
after the roots have been lifted, hang a few 
mats in front of them when the sun is hot, and 
use the garden engine to damp the foliage. 
If the leaves are kept up their action will 
soou be felt upon the roots, and to convert a 
gross-habited tree into a fruitful one quickly 
is worth some effort. Young Peaches under 
glass often develop a character closely border¬ 
ing on grossness, and the only remedy if fruit 
is required is to get under the roots and lift 
them without much damage beyond a little 
shortening. Even if the_ti^es were not-jactu- 
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ally too gross for immediate fruit-bearing, it 
would even then bo beneficial to lift up the 
young roots, and the mere fact of doing so 
would tend to the production of fibres nearer 
home and be a permanent benefit. It is not 
well for the permanence of trees when roots 
rush too quickly through the border provided 
for them, producing a corresponding exten¬ 
sion of branches. It is an advantage, of 
course, to fill a house quickly, but if fruit is 
wanted early, then lifting the roots is the 
only remedy^ 


DEALING WITH A SERIOUS PROBLEM. 
It is a mistake to regard the orchard as dor¬ 
mant, in the sense that it requires no atten¬ 
tion until spring quickens it into visible life 
and fecundity. At the present moment it is 
teeming with living organisms, comprising in 
their myriad forms a vast, overwhelming 
force, w’hose potency for mischief and de¬ 
struction is incalculable. If fruit-growers 
w'ould only realise that a study of Nature, 
her laws and extraordinary perseverance, is 
absolutely essential to the success of their 
calling, we should hear much less of bad 
luck, poor prices, and the impossibility of 
making more than a bare livelihood from the 
culture of the land. The long winter even¬ 
ings are with us, the only time in the year 
when the farmer and market-grower find lei¬ 
sure for reading, and I can imagine no more 
interesting, and at the same time profitable, 
occupation than a study of that branch of 
science to which the late Miss Ormerod made 
such valuable contribution. The cry nowa¬ 
days is “Back to the land,” but the well- 
meaning philanthropists who utter it are, 
many of them, profoundly ignorant of wrhat 
“Back to the land ” entails. To bid the man 
who has failed at practically everything, who 
is uneducated and unwilling to use his brain, 
look to the land for his sustenance, is to offer 
him but the barest possibilities. Nature is 
a proverbially bad mistress if a strangely 
accommodating helpmeet, and only to those 
who are prepared to do something more than 
merely dig. plant, and gather does land cul¬ 
ture offer the smallest inducement. 

Insect pests. —For years the greatest 
menace to the fruit-grower has been the pre¬ 
valence of insect pests. To-day the evil is 
as pronounced as ever, in spite of all that 
has been said and written in the past. No 
good will be done by pretending that this is 
not so, or that preventive measures are car¬ 
ried out by any but an utterly insignificant 
proportion of the community. We know of 
districts where fruit is very largely culti¬ 
vated, yet hardly a man concerned in the 
industry has the remotest idea as to the life 
history of even one of the pests which an¬ 
nually rob him of the produce of his labour. 
On the face of it, the statement sounds ab¬ 
surd, yet it is irrefutably true. The situa¬ 
tion is precisely equivalent to that of a man 
who would seek a living in some foreign 
country without makins the smallest effort 
to understand its people, all of whom are 


determined to hinder and harass him in 
every possible way. The man would be re¬ 
garded as a lunatic, and so, speaking plainly, 
is the fruit-grower who, without attempt at 
retaliation, is content to submit to the con¬ 
tinued ravages of insect pests upon his crops. 
Were it not for its mofct serious aspect, this 
extraordinary spirit of indifference to self 
interests would be positively farcical. Lately 
we have discussed matters with a man who 
blindly refuses to “waste money” on spray¬ 
ing apparatus. The summing up of his rea¬ 
sons for preferring damage to sound crops 
is illuminating: “It’s a lot of trouble, ami 
even if the stuff do kill the vermin, some are 
bound to escape.” Such unreasoning stu 
pidity is sickening ; the arguments are thus > 
of a feeble, spiritless class, who, with no 
grip or purpose, drift aimlessly through life. 
To put it briefly, the fruit-growing industry 
in this country is crippled, owing to the way 
in which insect pests have been allowed to 
increase. The quality of our crops is, on 
the whole, poor and unsatisfactory; capital 
is being wasted; the resources of the ground 
are taxed in vain. I can imagine someone 
reading this, and afterwards visiting one of 
the winter shows, at which special displays 
of fruit are a feature. “Doesn’t look as 
though fruit-raising in England was a fail¬ 
ure !” would be the remark at the sight of 
the piled-up dishes of magnificently-coloured 
Apples and Pears. All the same, i maintain 
that it is, and the fact becomes the more re¬ 
grettable when the spectacle of these self¬ 
same fruits indicates what might be done. 

Certain of our leailing growers, and not a 
few private gardeners, systematically spray 
their fruit-trees, waging ceaseless war on 
insect foes. These are the men who are 
enabled to stage such fine examples. Their 
reward is great. For the others, look around 
our country districts—in the shops, on mar¬ 
ket-stalls, and the barrows of street vendors 
—and note the under-sized, blemished, 
shrivelled stuff, which is a disgrace to our 
reputation. No good will be achieved by 
mincing matters, or pretending that things 
are different. We might, if we chose, raise 
as fine, hardy fruit as any in the world; 
certainly we might more than hold our own 
in home markets. Instead of that, buyers 
are asking for foreign fruit because of its 
attractive appearance. If spraying once be¬ 
came general throughout the country, in 
three years’ time the quality of the fruit 
would have advanced 50 per cent. A« to cost, 
it would be infinitesimal, more especially if 
action, instead of being confined to a few 
isolated individuals, were unanimous. The 
makers of spraying apparatus may cry their 
wares, the chemists advertise their powders 
and spray mixtures, but until the grower him¬ 
self has studied the life-history, mode of re¬ 
production, and vulnerable points of the 
various insect pests, nothing definite will be 
done, lienee, during the winter evening*, 
there is an occupation in whose advantages 
every fruitgrower in the country should 
participate. Avic, in Farm rind Home. 
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APPLE NORFOLK BEAUTY. 

To Mr. Allan, of Gunton Park Gardens, 
Norwich, who is well known as an able fruit 
grower, the honour is due of having raised 
and introduced this Apple. It was first ex¬ 
hibited at the fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, at the Drill 
Hall, on Oct. 15th, 1901, when the fruit com¬ 
mittee, with nine votes against one, granted 
it an award of merit. The Apple was again 
placed before the fruit committee on Decem¬ 
ber 9th, 1902, when it was awarded a first- 
class certificate. The well-known varieties, 
Warner’s King and Waltham Abbey Seedling, 
are supposed to be the parents of Norfolk 
Beauty, and this is, to a great extent, sub¬ 
stantiated by the fruit bearing a character¬ 
istic resemblance to both. Reference to the 
illustration, which we now give our readers, 
will at once give an excellent idea of the 
finely proportioned contour of this Apple. 
The skin is yellow', with a slight flush on the 
side next the sun, and such as characterises 
both parents in a season of abundant sun¬ 
shine. As to keeping and cropping, we find I 
that from the one parent, Waltham Abbey 


the free-stock, the branches requiring thin¬ 
ning to keep the tree open, and the roots 
checking occasionally. Trees on the free- 
stock, planted two years, carried a heavy 
crop of fine fruit this year. When I first 
exhibited it at the R.H.S. fruit committee 
meeting I said it w'ould be everyone’s Apple— 
the private gardener, the market grower, and 
the amateur—and, judging by the way it is 
coming into favour, this seems to be the 
case. It is fit for use in September, and 
keeps good till January—five months in use.” 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vines for cold greenhouse — I would be greatly 
obliged if you would give me the names of the best 
Vines to grow in a cold greenhouse, facing due south? 
How many should be planted? The house will be 
-0 feet long by 12 feet wide (lean-to) inside border. 

I should like to have black and white Grapes, if there 
are suitable varieties.— Vink. 

[The following kinds will ripen their fruit 
in an ordinary geecnhouse, without requiring 
any fire-heat: Black Hamburgh, Royal Mus¬ 
cadine, Madrcsficld Court, and Foster’s 
Seedling. The distance apart to plant de¬ 
pends on the mode of training you intend to 



Apple Norfolk Beauty. From a photograph of a specimen at Gunnersbury House. 


Seedling, it has inherited the property of 
keeping well till the end of the year, while 
from Warner’s King, the other parent, the 
free cropping propensities have been passed 
on unimpaired, with the result that the seed¬ 
ling is in every way a great improvement on or 
superior to either of the parents. Its large 
size and keeping properties, combined with 
the other qualifications named, render it a 
most promising cooking variety for both 
private and market growers to cultivate for 
December and January use. 

Mr. Allan kindly sends us the following 
notes about this handsome Apple: — 

“I cut over several large, healthy orchard- 
trees, and grafted all the small branches. 
Since these trees have come into bearing they 
have not missed a crop—in fact, the fruits 
have to be thinned each year, they set so 
thickly. It is a wonderful bearer. When I 
state that I had to thin the fruit as freely in 
1907 as in 1906, it gives one an idea what a 
cropper it is in a year of scarcity. For the 
kitchen garden the Paradise is the best stock. 
Very small trees lx*nr and keep on giving 
enormous crops of large, clear-skinned, hand' 
some yellow fruit, flushed with red on the 
sunny side. The t recg make more_grow th on 
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rod, then you must allow space between the 
stems for the proper extension of the bearing 
shoots, and as these extend from 2 feet to 
| 2 feet 6 inches on either side, you must allow 
a space of from 4 feet to 5 feet between each. 
For permanent Vines 5 feet is none too 
much.] 

Black Currants not fruiting - 1 would be 

much obliged if you could kindly teil me the reason 
my Black Currant-bushes do not fruit? I have had 
this garden for three years, and the trees have been 
well manured and thinned each spring, but without 
any result as to fruit. The bushes look strong, but 
are somewhat old. I am sending some specimens of 
the growths. The bud8 look as if they opened too 
early. I would be greatly obliged for any advice as to 
treatment.— M. Fraser. 

[The buds of your Black Currant bushes 
are infested by the Black Currant-mite 
(Eriophes ribis), a very difficult pest to get 
rid of. Various remedies have been sug- 
I gested and tried, with more or le^s success, 

I but the best advice that I can give you, all 
things considered, is to pull up the bushes 
and burn them. I should not plant new 
bushes on the same ground for some months, 
and then be very certain that you get them 
from an untainted source. The variety 
known as Boskoop Giant is said to be Jess 


liable than the others to be attacked by thik 
pest. The mites are so small that it is im¬ 
possible to see them without the aid of a very 
strong magnifying glass. Each of the swollen 
buds contains a very large number of the 
mites. They may be kept in check, to a 
certain extent, by picking off the “big buds” 
as soon as they are noticed.—G. S. S.] 


Vine borders in winter.— I have noticed 
that the inside Vine borders are often 
allowed to become unduly dry, apparently on 
the assumption that water implies activity 
of the roots and favours a too early start. 
Only recently I overheard remarks bearing 
on this question by an experienced gardener, 
but whose ideas I certainly did not agree 
with. In nature, an excess rather than a 
shortage of moisture occurs in winter, when 
neither leaf nor root is active. It should 
be remembered, however, that there is an 
autumn activity of the roots many are not 
aware of, and to restrict the supply of mois¬ 
ture mean« probable debility of root power. 
The fact of moisture in reasonable quan¬ 
tity being present in the Vine border in no 
way affects the winter’s rest of the Vine, and 
I contend that injury rather than benefit 
follows the practice of withholding water in 
winter. Borders should never be allowed to 
become dust-dry, because there are actually 
living root-fibres therein, which are a neces¬ 
sity for the next season’s work. I do not 
recommend a heavy watering at tlijs season, 
but I certainly do advise that sufficient 
water be given to prevent a dust-dry state.— 

s. 


Plum Coe’s Colden Drop.— 1 There is no 
Plum which stands higher in general estima¬ 
tion than this. The mildness of the autumn 
has much extended its season this year, and I 
was able to gather quite a nice lot of fruit 
as late as November 14th, and, judging by 
the state of the weather at the time, they 
might have been left some time longer. The 
leaves had almost entirely fallen from some 
trees, leaving the fruit exprsed. There is a 
deal of risk of the fruits being damaged by a 
sudden fall in the temperature when there 
are no leaves to protect them. It is by no 
means unusual to have fresh and plump 
fruit until mid-November ami later by gather¬ 
ing in a dry state, wrapping in soft paper, 
and storing in a dry and warm cupboard. 
Such a course, however, has not been neces¬ 
sary this year. The crop of all kinds of 
Plums has been heavy, and, when this is so. 
quality often ranges low. This was found 
in some instance's with Coe’s GokF*n Drop 
this autumn. Those trees bearing only 
average crops developed unusually largo, 
highly flavoured. and brightly coloured 
fruits; but I found a distinct absence of 
these qualities from overladen trees—in fact, 
the fruits were fit only for cooking.—W. S. 


Old seeds. “Old Mtds lose their vitality and 
vigour, therefore new seed is preferable: hut, in the 
ca*>e of Cucumbers and Melons, old seed is preferred 
by practical gardeners as yielding plants of a more 
fruitful and less leafy nature.’’ Kindly explain this, 
and give a scientific reason for it? Also, by "obi 
seed,’’ does it mean seed from well-ripened fruit or 
seed kept over a year?— Colchkstkr. 

[The term 4< old seed” may be understood 
in different ways, but the adjective, properly 
used, refers to the age of the seed, and not 
to the age of the plant producing the seed. 
We take it this is the sense in which you em¬ 
ploy the term. As to the point you raise, we 
are inclined to doubt the statement that 
“old seed” is preferred by practical 
gardeners, as yielding plants of a more fruit¬ 
ful and less leafy nature. In any case, we 
know' of no organised experiments which 
justify such a sweeping generalisation. But 
it is well known that the seeds of Cucumbers 
and Melons retain their vitality for many 
years, and that, therefore, there is not so 
much objection to old seeds in their case as 
in the cose of many other plants. This, how¬ 
ever, is a different thing from saying that 
old seeds are preferable, and if you have any 
evidence on this point we should be glad to 
hear of it.] 


Iioquat tree fruiting — T think some of the 
readers of Gardening may care to know that I have 
a Loquat-tree bearing fruit in the garden here. It 
grows in the open against a wall, and has one fruit 
about the size of a Walnut. I am told that this is 
very uncommon in this country. — 1). J. Stephen, 
Godmunchcster, Huntingdon. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 

ROSE LADY GAY. 

Oxf. can hardly realise how the Rambler 
Roses have altered the appearance of our 
gardens since their advent some fourteen 
years ago. It is true we had then the delight¬ 
ful Ayrshire and Evergreen Roses, that fes¬ 
tooned many an arch and tree-stump, and 
even now we cannot afTord to dispense with 
Felicite-Perpetue, Bennet’s Seedling, Flora, 
ami Myrianthes renoncule. 


It must be admitted that under certain con- i 
ditions there is very little difference between j 
Lady Gay and Dorothy Perkins; but if grown 
side by side upon young standards, the dis¬ 
tinctness is marked. It may be that in Lady 
Gay we have a variety rather too heavy for 
decoration, and florists say that Dorothy Per¬ 
kins is lighter, and, consequently, more useful. 
To make handsome pillars in pots of Lady Gay 
and of Dorothy Perkins, one should aim at the 
production of two or three good young rods, 
which w ould supply the blossom the next year, 
so that when out of bloom, the older growths 
are cut away, and these young rotls brought 
on in every" possible manner, so that they 
obtain all summer to ripen them. 



Rambler Rose Lady Gay. 


Ever since the introduction of Crime,on 
Rambler, some fourteen years ago, the addi¬ 
tions to this class have been almost embar¬ 
rassing, for, although there i« a great dis¬ 
tinction between Rosa multiflora, of which 
Crimson Rambler is an example, and R. 
Wichurainna, to which the subject of our 
illustration belongs, yet they all come under 
the category of “Rambler.” Lady Gay is 
w hat one might term a glorified Dorothy Per¬ 
kin In size of blossom it is superior, and 
in colour it is much richer in the lovely glow- 
in«j rose-pink. Given good cultivation, the 
trails of blossom are of immense size, contain 
ing sometimes as many as fifty buds and bios 
soms and are upwards of a foot in length. 
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These Roseo arc now largely grown in pots, 
and reallv elegant objects they become when 
well established. It is rather unusual for 
these Roses to flower as late as they are doing 
this year, for even at the Royal Horticultural 
Hallj on October 1st last,* some beautiful 
sprays were seen. The ordinary flowering 
period of Lady Gay is about the same as that 
of Dorothy Perkins—namely, about July 18th 
—continuing well into August, with a few 
blossoms oven into September. As a crimson 
con.panion to them, Hiaw'atha is excellent, 
and we shall, doubtless, have a white Dorothy 
Perkins next season, for we have heard of one 
or two instances where it has sported white. 

No opportunity should be lost of growing 


these Roses upon tall Briers. If they could 
be procured 10 feet high, so much the better. 
They are also beautiful as ordinary standards, 
and appear to advantage when planted 
around a law n or at various angles. Another * 
excellent method of growing them is to place 
some strong hurdles across the garden, setting 
out the plants about 6 feet apart. When 
they reach the top, they droop over the other 
side right to the ground, and will, even then, 
run along the ground. The growths should 
be kept fairly open, so that all have an oppor¬ 
tunity of the ripening influence of sun and 
air, and the blossoming then is more prolific. 

For pots, tw-o-year-old own-root plants are 
much the best.* Pot up in October. Cut 
them back to about 18 inches at time of pot¬ 
ting, and in the spring they will yield beauti¬ 
ful clusters. Then, during the summer, if 
grown on under glass, such plants will make 
long growths which enable one to use them 
for pillars, etc. We saw recently a large 
number of Dorothy Perkins growing in wire 
hanging-baskets, and these should find a 
ready sale next season, for, doubtless, they 
will he very pretty when hung up so that the 
trails of blossom-laden growth may droop 
from the baskets. Some very good late- 
flowering companions for Lady Gay would be 
Trier. Debutante, Waltham Rambler, Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Gross an Teplitz, Long 
worth Rambler, Belle Vischyoise, Perle de* 
Neiges, Francois Foucard, Francois Crousse, 
etc. 

Some good new Ramblers, which I will 
describe in a subsequent article, but which, 
in the meantime, all should plant who have 
opace, are: Goldfinch, Kathleen, Tansend- 
schon, Paradise, Delight, Stella, Wedding 
Bells, Waltham Bride, Snowstorm, Lady 
Godiva, and Minnehaha. 

Lady Gay is of American origin, having 
been raised by Mr. H. Walsh, who has also 
given us such lovely gems as Hiawatha. De¬ 
butante, Sweetheart, Minnehaha, and Wed¬ 
ding Bells. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Mulching and pruning newly planted 

Roses-I nave just planted a number of Roses, 
and not having.grown Roses before, I am puzzled 
to know what to do as regards manuring and prun¬ 
ing. One tells me not to top-dress with manure 
now, and not to prune in spring at all; and another 
says, top-dress with a good layer of eow-manure. and 
in March and April prune all trees alike very hard, 
it being the first jear of planting. Should I manure 
by top-dressing or, if not, how should 1 treat Roses 
first year of planting? How treat as to pruning, 
first year of planting? Kindly name a few more 
good Roses for border for my guidance in future pur¬ 
chases?- Ardf.en. 

[Wc do not favour mulching newly planted 
Rowes with wet, heavy manure; but if you 
could cover the soil with some rather light 
material, such as stable manure that has 
been well turned over tw r o or three times 
during the summer, then we are of opinion 
that it would benefit the roots, and keep 
them snug for the winter. In a year or two, 
when plants have well laid hold of the soil, 
then some good manure, dug in in the 
autumn, is decidedly helpful. We have 
found it best to prune hard the first season 
—that is to say, to within 3 inches to 5 inches 
from where budded. In the subsequent yearn 
the sorts must not be pruned all alike, the 
weak and moderate growers usually receiving 
a more severe cutting back than those of 
greater vigour. Frau Karl Druschki and 
J. B. Clark you could grow r as pillar Roses— 
indeed, for the latter this would be the best 
manner of treating it. Wc shall have ar¬ 
ticles dealing with pruning Roses before the 
time for the work arrives, and we would 
advise you to look out for them in March. 
Any growths over 2 feet now may be shor¬ 
tened back at once to that height. Any of 
the Roses named in the list as given in our 
issue of November 23rd, p. 511, would be 
suitable, and we can recommend them to you 
with every confidence.] 

Roses for conservatory wall - Many thanks for 
previous information, which I have always found very 
beneficial to me. Would you oblige me by giving me 
the name of four good Roses to put on a wall of a 
I conservatory? 1 should like to get them in four 
colours—red, white, yellow, and pink. The conserva¬ 
tory faces south-east. I should like to have them so 
| that they would stand pruning.—R. A. 

[You can make a selection from the follow¬ 
ing : —Red: Richmond, Liberty, and Lady 
Battersea. White: Niphetos, Kaiserin 
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Augusta Victoria, and The Bride. Yellow: 
Perle des Jardins, Mine. Ravary, and Mme. 
Iloste. Pink: Mme. Abel Chatenay, Caro¬ 
line Testout, Catherine Mermet, and Dean 
Hole.] 

Rose Marquise do 8inety in the forcing- 
house. —This Rose will become popular as a 
forced flower. The colour is a deep orange, 
with bronzy-red suffusion, a shade that can¬ 
not fail to catch the eye even among the 
numerous richly-tinted Hybrid Teas that are 
now available. These Hybrid Teas will en¬ 
tirely supersede the true Teas as forced 
flowers, their great value lying in the erect 
stems which display the blossoms so beauti¬ 
fully. This variety is no exception, and, even 
if it had a weak stem, I imagine it w’ould be 
in demand for its colour alone. The growth 
is thick and strong. Outdoors its one fault 
seems to be a tendency to bleach in the aun. 
If it would but maintain the glorious colour 
of the buds, what a fine Rose it would lie!— 
Rosa. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW. 

The exhibition of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, held on the 6th ult., was in 
many ways an advance upon several that have 
been held within recent years. It was more 
extensive, and the classes generally seemed 

I >etter filled. A few of the exhibits were 
really excellent,' and, of course, many quite 
commonplace. If, for example, we took away 
the blooms in about half a dozen of the lead¬ 
ing clnssce, such as the forty-eight Japanese 
and the thirty-six incurved, and again the 
two magnificent groups of Messrs N. Davis 
and H. J. Jones, there was not a great deal 
to strike one. These groups were not only 
arranged with consummate taste, but the 
flowers employed were well-grown examples 
of leading new kinds. The first-named ex¬ 
hibitor used brighter-coloured foliage, as well 
as more tints in the blooms, than the latter; 
both, however, were especially attractive. 
Chrysanthemum blooms in vases are not so 
imposing, nor do they seem so interesting to 
the real lover of the flower rfs do the large 
classes, such as the four dozen distinct kinds. 
In vases there is dimply a repetition of a few 
of the very largest varieties; but in the class 
for forty-eight blooms one gets the leading 
forms, new as well as old. In this case the 
competition was exceedingly keen, and the 
first three stands were, to a looker-on, so 
nearly equal that it must have been difficult 
work for the judges to find any difference. 
Perhaps the finest individual bloom in the 
whole show was a flower of the variety Ladv 
Talbot. It certainly w f as the mo 3 t aclmircd 
specimen, and measured 8 inches across and 

II inches deep. The form and colour were 
charming. It is an Australian variety of the 
Japanese type, and one that any amateur 
may grow well. Besides this, exceptionally 
good blooms were noted of F. S. Vallis, Mr 3 . 
A. T. Miller, Mrs. Norman Davis, J. H. Sils- 
bury, Bessie Godfrey. Reginald Vallis, Mrs. 
W. Knox, W. Beadle, Magnificent, Mrs. W. 
Mileham. Algernon Davis, and Duchess of 
Sutherland—all, he it noted, excepting two, 
of English origin. It may, therefore, be 
safely stated we need not go abroad for the 
best of new sorts. In fact, the only novelty 
in the Japanese on this occasion to come up 
to our present standard of show flowers was 
named G. Mileham, 1908. I saw this opening 
its blcesoms a short time back, and thought it 
promising. It is a large, full, and hamfsome 
flower, of incurving type, the florets being 
wide and striking in size; colour, primrose- 
yellow. 

Incurved of the close, rounded type were 
very fine at this Rhow. Admittedly, Mr. 
Higgs put up ns grand a collection as hnc 
ever been seen. They were large and even in 
build, smooth in finish, and highly coloured. 
A few of the leading varieties were : Butter¬ 
cup, Duchess of Fife, Frank Trestian, Mrs. G. 
Denver, Hamvell Glory, Romance, Embleme 
Poitevine, Frank Hammond. Daisy Southam 
(a splendid new sort, of a rich deep yellow 
colour), W. J. Higgs (a new one of a cinna¬ 
mon shade), Mrs. F. Judson. and Lady Isabel. 
A capital new kind, named Clara WVlls, re¬ 
ceived a Cert ifieate of merit. The colour of 


this is a light fawn or buff shade. It is 
strange that these incurved fiow’ers are 
neglected. They always attract attention, 
ana the growing of them, especially for ex¬ 
hibition, is moet interesting. I thought the 
singles generally very poor. Last year 
they were the rage, and certificates were 
awarded to sorts not worthy of the honour. 
To my mind, the starry, ill-shapen forms are 
not so desirable as the well-rounded kinds, 
such as the well-know’n Miss Mary Anderson, 
an ideal single. Evidently the judges thought 
so, too, for a vase of it and its yellow- sport, 
Miss Annie Holden, won for the exhibitor 
the first prize in a keenly contested class. 
This does not say much for the newer kinds, 
so many of which are inferior to the above 
when growing on the plant. Edith Pagram 
(pink) is a fine type of the larger-flowered 
single. This and its sport, named Bronze 
Pagram, are grand for all sorts of decoration. 

1 noticed several first-rate decorative 
Chrysanthemums, not big enough for show 
blooms, but in shape and colour useful for 
general purposes. Raisers are doing a great 
deal in this direction, as they probably an¬ 
ticipate the time when the gigantic flowers 
will not be the leading phase of culture. Mrs. 
Wakefield and Clara Vernum, both welcome 
additions, have already been described in 
Gardening Illustrated. Freda Bedford, 
on this occasion aw-arded a certificate, is a 
lovely shade of amber or fawn, bright and 
striking. Felton’s Favourite and Money¬ 
maker are two good whites. Other forms, 
such as the Anemones and Pompons, eeem to 
be losing caste, and classes for them may 
just as w-ell be left out of an important ex¬ 
hibition. H. S. 


GROWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

For the last few years my Chrysanthemums have 
been so tall that much disappointment has resulted, 
inasmuch as I am unable to comfortably attend to 
those at the hack of the group. I give the height of 
a few: Reginald Vallis, 0 feet; Sidney I’enford, 
10 feet; J. H. Sil.slniry, 7 feet: T. S. Vallis, 7 feet, 
and the shortest: Oakland Belle, 4 feet. From the 
above you will notice how dilheult it is to stage tall 
plants in a low greenhouse (span-roof) like mine, 
which is 10 feet high, 15 feet wide, and 30 feet long. 
The sides are 5J feet high, so the full from 10 feet to 
5} feet is fairly sharp, and does not allow of many 
tall plants standing at the sides. All plants of any 
height have to be staged in the middle of tlie house, 
and when they are so arranged they hide one another. 
If you could suggest a plan to enable me to grow 
shorter plants from which 1 could get exhibit ion 
blooms, 1 should be very grateful. My system of cul¬ 
ture is hardy in the extreme, so as to have sturdy 
plants. The cuttings arc struck in a cold-frame, and 
when rooted are almost grown outside. The cuttings 
of the above varieties were put in in the last week of 
December. 1 was thinking of growing my plants in 
7-inch pots. When 1 meritioned this to my employer, 
he said that the plants might carry two big blooms. 
—Never Despair, Cheshire. 

[Your suggestion at the end of your query 
is an excellent one, and your best way out of 
a difficulty. But as you want large exhibi¬ 
tion blooms, it is important that you should 
allow each plant to perfect only one flower. 
This is one of the most interesting ways of 
cultivating Chrysanthemums, and a system 
which is likely to be extended. It practi¬ 
cally does away with tall, ungainly plants, 
and, to our knowledge, some of the finest 
blooms that have been exhibited at the Lon¬ 
don shows this year were obtained by this 
method. In fact, admittedly the grandest 
flower of any variety seen this autumn was 
a specimen of Lady Talbot at the Crystal 
Palace. This bloom resulted by rooting the 
eutting in February, and growing the plant 
to one stem, finally growing the same in a 
pot 8 inches in diameter. We would.there¬ 
fore, advise you to defer starting with the 
cuttings until the beginning of February; 
at this period there is generally an abundant 
supply of all kinds, provided, of course, the 
old stools have been cared for. As you must 
have grown your plants well, it will be un¬ 
necessary to go into such details as soil, or 
to ask you to differ in your manner of cul¬ 
tivating sturdy plants from the first. A nice 
open position and plenty of room between 
each plant are items worth attention, but 
the greatest care, in our opinion, is in the 
selection of varieties and their individual 
treatment. The following is a list of three 
dozen Japanese kinds, probably enough for 
your purpose. It- comprises, with few ex¬ 
ceptions—and these very tall-growing ones— 


the leading varieties, omitting only those 
that are quite new and somewhat expensive: 
Algernon Davis, Beatrice May, Bessie God¬ 
frey, British Empire, Chrysanthemiste Mon- 
tigny, Eleanor Duches3 of Northumberland, 
Henry Perkins, J. H. Silsbury, Lady Con¬ 
yers, Lady Talbot, Lord Ludlow, Mme. G. 
Rivol. Mme. P. Radaelli, Magnificent, Mar¬ 
quise V. Venosta, Miss Dorothy Oliver, Miss 
Elsie Fulton, Miss M. Ware, Miss O. Miller, 
Mr. F. S. Vallis, Mrs. A. T. Miller, Mrs. 
Barkley, Mrs. C. Beckett, Mrs. F. W. Vallis, 
Mrs. G. Mileham, Mrs. J. Hardawav, Mrs. 
J. Dunn, Mrs. Norman Davis, Mrs. William 
Knox, Norman Davis, Reginald Vallis, Viola, 
W. Duckham, W. Jinks, W. A. Etherington, 
and W. Beadle. Henry Perkins, Mme. G. 
Rivol, and Mme. P. Radaelli take a long 
time to develop their blooms, or, rather, the 
flower-buds do not appear until comparatively 
late in the season. In these instances, then, 
retain the break bud—that is, the first that 
comes. In the case of the greater number of 
varieties, select the first one after the break 
bud. With the varieties British Empire and 
W. A. Etherington, a later bud would be 
the better. We would advise you to emplov 
even a size larger than the 7-ineh pots for 
the strongest-growing plants. This added 
root-room would certainly tell in favour of 
big blooms. Another system which has 
something to recommend it is the growing of 
from two to three plants in larger-sized pots, 
from late-rooted cuttings, and adhering to 
one stem for each. Some of the larger ex¬ 
hibitors grow many in this way in their en¬ 
deavour to obtain flowers juist a trifle larger 
than those of their opponents.] 


SOME NEW EARLY CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

M. Nonin, of Paris, has, during the past few 
years, materially assisted to enlarge the list 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemums. I have 
just paid a visit to one of our trade-growers, 
and among some hundreds of varieties old 
and new have been interested in looking over 
these seedlings of M. Nonin’s. Most of them 
are dwarf. The blooms are really miniature 
Japanese, and the plants in some eases are 
so free-flowering that slight disbudding is 
really desirable. Except where mentioned, 
the average height is under 2 feet, and the 
majority are September bloomers. 

Bouquet Rose.—A charming little flower. Colour 
bright rase, centre golden. 

Carmen —To get the best colour, disbud and take 
the terminals. Neatly built blooms of a pretty, rich 
reddish-crimson. 

Lumineux.—T his is a nicely-formed flower. Colour 
fiery reddish-crimson, reverse golden. 

Roi des Jaunes.— Rather large blooms. Plant grows 
about 3 feet high. Very free. Colour pure golden- 
yellow’. 

Eden. — Colour bright rosy-pink. Height, about 
21 feet. 

Ideal. — Rather taller than the preceding. An 
October variety. Rosy-white. 

Tonkin.—A very neat little flower. Golden orange- 
bronze, shaded carmine. 

Mionon.—R ather still stems. Colour of flowers 
rosy-mauve. 

Mireille. — Flowers of good size. Colour bright 
mauve, shaded rose. 

Hermine.— Another good-sized, neatly-built flower. 
Sturdy plant. Colour pure white. 

VESUVE.—Crimson-chestnut. 

DIANE.—Creamy-white. Height, 3 feet. 

VENISE.—Golden-salmon, reverse shaded gold. 

C. H. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Chrysanthemum Caprioe de Printemps. 

—This is a valuable variety to grow for 
flowering at the end of October and early in 
November. If propagated early in March, 
and grown in bush form, fine, sturdy 
examples, from 2| feet to 3 feet in height, 
carrying from two to three dozen blooms, 
may be had by the time named above. The 
colour of the blooms is rich amaranth, the 
petals being edged and tipped with silver, 
which render them very striking and attrac¬ 
tive. It is not a new’ variety, but at the 
same time, it is, I think, not widely grown, 
and the object in penning this note is to draw 
attention to it.—A. W. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 0d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, Sid.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the tw’o. 
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earth and the new soil should be given gently, 
soon after the plants are put into their new 
pots, and they should not be watered again 
until they require it. Many make a seriouB 
mistake in giving a little water every day. 
By so doing, the surface of the soil is kept 
damp, while below it is dry, and, the roots 
being principally at the bottom, the fronds 
begin to shrivel and die one after another, 
the cultivator little suspecting drought at 
the roots to be the cause of the evil. 

INDOOR PLANT* 

CAMELLIAS LOSING THEIR BUDS. 
It is by no means uncommon for Camellias 
to cast a considerable portion of their buds 
during the winter months. The bud that re¬ 
mains on the plant until the end of January 
is practically safe, and seldom fails to ex¬ 
pand. It is in the dark months of December 
and January that bud-dropping is most likely 
to cause annoyance. Bud-dropping in Ca¬ 
mellias may be traced to various causes. A 
weakness of constitution induced by deficient 
root-action is the most prolific source of bud 
casting. Weakly specimens frequently set a 
large number of buds, and if all of them are 
allowed to remain, the probabilities are that 
nearly or quite all will fall during the dull 
months. Better far thin the buds as soon 
as they are set, leaving just as many as the 
plants can deal with, than lose them all later 
oil. The eye of the grower will be able to 
judge within a little what number of blooms 
a plant is capable of bringing to perfection. 
If the collection were gone over in this way 
early in the autumn, not only would bud¬ 
dropping be in a great measure lessened, but 
the individual blooms would come finer. 
From November till the end of January it is 
not safe to maintain a higher night tempera¬ 
ture than 45 degs., with a rise of 
5 degs. in the day-time. Especially dur¬ 
ing periods of hard frost, with little or 
no sunshine, must artificial heat- be carefully 
applied. If the atmosphere of the house gets 
very dry many of the buds will certainly fall. 
We have seen them lie on the soil as thick as 
hail, merely through the house being some¬ 
what overheated on frosty nights. Far better 
let the temperature drop to within several 
degrees of freezing point in a time of hard, 
protracted frost, than run the risk of seri¬ 
ously diminishing the crop of bloom. Ca¬ 
mellias are naturally so hardy .that one need 
never fear because the thermometer marks 
freezing point towards the morning. Natur¬ 
ally, when other things of more tender char¬ 
acter are grown with them, such a low tem¬ 
perature would not do, but Camellias should 
never be wintered with plants that demand 
much warmth. Camellias will remain for 
years in good condition, retaining their foli¬ 
age and blooming with regularity and free¬ 
dom without change. When, however, they 
come into such a root-bound state, they re¬ 
quire, even during the winter season, a con¬ 
siderable amount of moisture at the roots. 
The mass of roots gradually pushes up the 
soil until there is very much less space be¬ 
tween it and the rim of the pot than when 
the plant was put into it. The consequence 
is that, the ball of soil is apt to be deficient in 
moisture, and the buds are thus imperfectly 
nourished. The ill effects of this will gener¬ 
ally not be apparent until the pipes have 
l>een made hot to keep out frost, and then 
strong specimens, to all appearance in the 
finest condition, will cast their buds whole¬ 
sale. The better budded the plant, the worse 
will its ease be under such circumstances. 
Plants with heads disproportionate to the 
size of the pots should every now’ and then 
get an extra allowance of water. Not infre¬ 
quently the source of injury might Ik* traced 
further back to that period when the plants 
are taking their annual outing in the open 
air. Rainy weather is apt to be deceptive as 
regards the amount of moisture that plants 
in pots get. For days together rain may fall 
that will keep the foliage and surface-soil 
quite wet, and yet not be heavy enough to 
penetrate the dense foliage in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to thoroughly moisten the compost. If 
this occurs, as is frequently the case in Sep¬ 
tember, when the buds are swelled up. they 
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will be sure to sustain a check, which often 
will not be perceived until winter is far ad¬ 
vanced. When there are plants in pots of 
considerable dimensions, it is well to tap 
them smartly with the knuckles now and 
then. If they give out the slightest ringing 
sound, they must at once be thoroughly 
soaked, even though the surface-soil is quite 
wet. 

When bud-dropping is caused through de 
fertive root-action, this must in some way l>e 
restored. Fresh drainage and a clean pot 
will frequently do all that is necessary, but if 
the soil looks close and the roots ore much 
discoloured, something more than this will 
have to be done. When the compost consists 
mainly of peat, it is not often that it gets 
close ; but if loam is the principal ingredient 
a too liberal use of the water-can will soon 
bring it into a sour condition. If this be the 
case as much of the old soil as possible must 
lie removed, the plant replaced in a clean pot 
of the same size, employing fine sandy peat 
in place of the material that was taken away. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Conns on Achimenes shoots —Is (he forming 
of corms on the? Achimenes common? What is the 
cause? Can tfie corms he grown? I have seven 
plants that are producing corms on the shoots. They 
are all plants that were planted late in the season. 
None of the plants bloomed freely. 1 have grown 
Achimenes for years, and they have all bloomed 
freely, but never produced corms before. — ({race 
Stone. 

[We have before now met with Achimenes 
that have produced corms on the stems, but 
such an occurrence is by no means common. 
In every cast; that we have seen it has re¬ 
sulted from some check or unusual course of 
treatment, but always at the expense of blos¬ 
soms. If the corms are potted late, or the 
growing plants kept in a structure with a 
great amount of atmospheric moisture, this 
state of things is more likely to happen.] 

Cineraria and Primula foliage curling.—I 

will be very much obliged by your opinion on the 
Cineraria and Primula leaves enclosed. The plants 
have been raised here from seed brought on in frames, 
and since putting into their flowering-pots have been 
brought into the greenhouse, and after a previous 
most healthy appearance are now, in a number of 
cases, curling up and discolouring sis per specimens 
herewith. The greenhouse is quite a new one, 20 feet 
by 10 feet by 10 feet, and is warmed up to 55 degs., 
about. The water for them is brought from the 
glitters by iron pijK-s (new) into si galvanised iron 
tank, also new, in tlie greenhouse. Do you think the 
water may be injurious?—.]. S. ItADl.KTT. 

[It is, of course, impossible to state posi¬ 
tively the cause of your plants Incoming dis 
figured in the way of the enclosed leaves, but 
appearance# point to the atmosphere of the 
house being too hot and dry, while the roots 
have also, most probably, suffered from want 
of water. Have you been using any artificial 
manure or fumigating the house when the 
foliage has been damp? Either of these 
would cause the trouble you mention. We 
do not think that the water from a galvanised 
iron tank will have any ill effects—at least, 
we recently fixed a new one, and nothing in 
the house has shown any signs of injury.] 
Flowers out Of season. —A few years since 
it would have been looked upon as an utter 
impossibility to obtain flowering plants of 
several species of Liliums, Spiraeas, Azalea 
mollis, Lily-of-the-Valley, etc., during the 
autumn and early winter months; but now, 
owing to the custom that prevails of retarding 
these different subjects by putting them early 
in the year, while absolutely dormant, into 
large refrigerators, they may be bad in bloom 
at almost any time. This custom seems 
greatly on the increase, and groups of flower¬ 
ing plants that have been so treated may be 
often seen at the different autumn shows, 
while in the florists’ shops of London (espe¬ 
cially in those of a superior class) numerous 
examples of various subjects, that would, in 
the ordinary course of events, have flowered 
in the preceding spring, may be met with 
many months later. The splendid examples 
of the white Trumpet Lily (Liliuin longi- 
floruin) are in nearly all eases the product of 
bulbs sent last autumn from Japan, and which 
were kept in a state of absolute rest till about 
thn*e months ago. ns this is the time needed 
to get them into flower from the starting 
periiKl. The Bermuda-grown Lilium Harrisi, 

I which reaches here about the end of July, 


forms a good succession to these retarded 
bulbs. Another Lilium which is very amen* 
able to this refrigerating process is L. epe- 
cioeum, represented by several varieties, 
whose flowers vary in colour from white to 
carmine. The Tiger Lily, too, is very effec¬ 
tive in a group during the winter, and eo is 
L. auratum ; but this last cannot be depended 
upon eo well as the others, for many of 
them often fail to develop in a satisfactory 
manner. Spiraeas and Lily of the Valley are 
very easy to retard, while Azalea mollie needs 
very careful treatment; but it is so striking 
when in flower at this season that a little 
extra attention is well repaid.—X. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW PLANTS IN WINTER. 

It is not an easy matter to keep plants 
in health in the window of an ordinary 
London sitting-room in the winter, par¬ 
ticularly if the neighbourhood is a very 
crowded or smoky one. Still, it is 
by no means impossible—at least, with a 
suitable choice of subjects; and the great 
secret is constant and regular attention ami . 
care, particularly in watering. The room 
ought to b-‘ neither too hot nor very cold. If 
a strong fire is kept constantly burning, and 
much gas is used as well, the plants will dry 
very rapidly, and, unless very carefully and 
rather freely watered, will suffer seriously. 
Again, if there is much traffic in the room, 
the foliage will Income covered with dust, 
which will choke the pores and prevent the 
leaves performing their functions properly. 
This must be frequently removed by careful * 
sponging of the leaves with tepid water, and, 
if very dirty, a little soap also, and on this 
account plants with smooth leaves that can be 
readily cleansed in this way should be pre¬ 
ferred, and will thrive best. Again, the 
plants ought always to be . either removed 
from the room, or at any rate be covered with 
a newspaper or light cloth, while the room is 
being swept and dusted, and they should also 
he removed, or at least stood down on the, 
floor, as soon as the gas is lit in the evening. 
The less gas burnt in the room the better, 
and the plants will be found to thrive vastly 
better if only oil-lamps are employed. Through 
draughts are very injurious to plants of all 
kinds ; hence, whenever the w indow is opened 
it should lie at the top, not the bottom. On 
frosty nights a double thickness of newspaper 
laid over the plants and between them and the 
glass w ill render them comparatively safe; 
but if the frost is very severe, they ought to 
be removed farther into the room, placing 
them by preference on a table or stand, and 
not on the floor, where there is generally a 
cold draught, and hard frost often strikes 
through the flooring first. In the spring and 
early summer, while in active growth, most 
plants are benefited by being occasionally, 
even daily, lightly sprinkled overhead with 
a very fine-rosed can or small syringe, or even 
a brush dipped in water will do. As regards 
Watering, the best general rule is to give 
none till the soil is nearly dry and the pot 
rings hollow when rapped; *■ then give a 
thorough supply ; but when in full growth and 
bloom, most things may be kept almost con¬ 
stantly moist at the root, though with a few' 
exceptions, such as Spirseas, Arum Lilies, and 
the Umbrella-Grass, or Cyperus, plants ought 
never to stand in saucers of water for more 
than a few minutes. When at rest in the 
winter, keep everything comparatively dry, 
but evergreen subjects need more moisture 
even then than those of a deciduous nature. 
A little manurial stimulant should be given 
occasionally, but only while plants are in full 
growth anil bloom, and not for some time 
after l>oing repotted. Just enough good 
guano to colour the water once a fortnight is 
a good thing, or a pinch of sulphate of am¬ 
monia may be added to the- water ($ oz. to 
the gallon is the right strength) every three 
weeks during the summer; for Ferns amt 
foliage plants nitrate of soda is better. Rain- 
water is preferable to that from the mains, 
and if slightly sooty, so much the better. In¬ 
sects must be kept*down by means of a little 
Tobacco-powder, by fumigation, or by dip¬ 
ping in weak Tobacco-water or in an infu¬ 
sion of Quassia chips with a little soft-soap. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

A BEAUTIFUL AND EFFECTIVE 
GRASS. 

The greater Grasses have rarely taken an 
effective place in our gardens, though some 
have claims to it. The greatest interest ever 
taken in the introduction of a Grass was 
when the Pampas was introduced by David 
Moore, of Giasnevin. The way it was grown 
at first led to most charming effects here and 
there, especially in the milder districts, hut 
it is not really hardy in our bleak and inland 
districts, and its value is lessened, and even 
in the south it flowers very late—only in 
time for the autumn storms, that often dis¬ 
figure it. Raisers, so far, have not found 
any early variety; but a Grass which we 
think even more valuable for gardens, lie- 
cause hardier and flowering at a season when 


LILIUM HANSONI. 

Lovers of the Lily—and their name is legion 
—who do not own Hanson’s Lily should not 
allow another planting season to pass with¬ 
out securing this beautiful plant, which is one 
of the best and most easily cultivated of all 
the early-flowering Lilies, while its mien and 
its flowers all commend it to our admiration. 
It was first discovered as long ago as 1860, . 
in Japan, by Maximowicz, but it was not 
bloomed in this country for many years after 1 
that time, although introduced a short time | 
after its discovery. Probably, the first bulbs i 
were not in good condition, as it is not a Lily 
which is either troublesome to establish or ! 
shy in its blooming. Good bulbs will gener¬ 
ally flower the year after planting, if of any 
reasonable size, and it soon increases in size 
and vigour when left undisturbed in a good 
situation and in proper soil. It is not quite 
so imposing in stature as many of the other 


well in any good garden soil, although the 
addition of a little peat or leaf-soil is appre¬ 
ciated and advantageous. It is not a mois¬ 
ture-lover, but it adapts itself wonderfully 
to a moister soil than is generally considered 
the best for this species, and, in very dry 
gardens, a few’ good soakings of pure water 
before, and while it is in bloom, will be 
found trouble well rewarded by increased 
vigour and finer and more lasting blooms. 

Like most other Lilies, it ought to be 
planted as early as its bulbs can be pro¬ 
cured, and while about 3 inches deep will 
serve, I prefer planting a little deeper—up 
to 5 inches or 6 inches, indeed. It is prefer¬ 
able with newly-purchased Lilies to put a 
little sharp sand about the bulbs, and L. 
Hansoni will appreciate this attention as much 
as any other. The bulb, which is a perenqial 
one, is rather like that of the Martagon Lily. 
I have sometimes found that imported bulbs 
have become slightly shrivelled before they 



Cortaderia conspicua (syn. Arundo conspicua at Ashljoume, near Cork. 


gardens are in perfection, is Cortaderia con¬ 
spicua, of which we submit a view of a very 
fine group in Mr. Beamish’s garden, at Ash¬ 
bourne, County Cork. The view' is taken in 
the recent summer—if summer it could be 
called—and the fact that it did so well in such 
a year proves its fitness for our climate. The 
plant is of easy culture, but gives much bet¬ 
ter results in free, rather deep, open soils. 
It flow’ers at about the same time as the Tri- 
tomas and some of the most important gar¬ 
den plants, and where good effects are sought 
it should never be left out. It will be noted 
in the illustration how fine is the effect of a 
group. _ 


Planting Hollyhocks (A. Q. L .).—It would have 
been better had you kept the plants under glass in a 
cold-frame until next March. Seeing, however, you 
have put them out, you had better leave them, but 
take oil the covering of straw and put some light 
littery matter over the roots. They have been 
attacked by the disease which has been so fatal of re¬ 
cent years. See reply to “ J. R. Morton and 
Clementina,” in our issue of November 23rd, p. 517. 


Lilies, but its regulation height of 3 feet is 
frequently exceeded, especially if grown 
among low shrubs or herbaceous plants not 
too tall to prevent its flowers emerging from 
their foliage. It shows its character better, 
however, if uncrowded by other plants, and 
in an open position its slender stems, clothed 
with narrow leaves, and bearing each from 
four to ten flow’ers, give greater pleasure than 
when crowded among other plants. These 
flowers arc of a beautiful golden-yellow, 
spotted with a shade l>est described as crim¬ 
son-maroon, and their reflexing petals, of 
great substance, reveal to advantage the 
beautiful form of the flowers and their colour¬ 
ing. It is, as already remarked, one of the 
most beautiful of the early-blooming Lilies, 
and in most seasons we can enjoy its flow'ers i 
in June, nlthough this year they were later, 
on account of the’ wet and cold spring and | 
early summer. 

In its cultural needs it is one of the most 
easily satisfied of all Liliums. It will thrive I 


arrive. In this ease it is desirable to put 
them in moist Moss or Cocoa-nut-fibre for a 
few days before planting, until the scales be¬ 
come plumper. If the scales are broken, they 
may be dressed with a little powdered ehar- 
l coal. That this Lily is so little seen is a 
j matter for regret, and its comparatively high 
price seems to be the only thing to account 
I for its want of popularity. 

S. Arnott. 

Lawn, draining a (London, Xorth ).—No benefit 
, will result until you put a drain or two into your 
lawn. This you can do by using pipes or coarse 
rubble in the drains. In any case take ofT the turf 
12 inches wide in lines across the wet portion, ami 
10 feet apart. Let furrows then be thrown out 
18 inches deep, deepening at the farther ends to 
24 inches or so, as the furrows reach to the main 
drain, which is to receive them and carry the water 
away into a ditch, pond, or other place, whieh will 
enable it to run away. Either lay down in the Fur¬ 
row's 3-inch drain pipes, surrounding them with a 
little rubble, or else put in 4 inches of coarse rubble, 
on that lay pieces of turf upside down, then fill in 
the soil. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MIXED 
BORDER PLANTS. 

No one can desire less than ourselves to limit 
the variety of good plants of this sort, but 
a great deal depends upon whether a success¬ 
ful beginning i3 made, and the following is 
a selection of plants upon which growers 
can depend, ana which can he successfully 
cultivated in most districts. It should be 
borne in mind that, restricted as this selection 
is, there are whole classes of important hardy 
plants not included in it—for example, many 
oulbs, alpine and rock plants, and, lastly, 
bieniral plants and those which, like the 
Carnation and the double Rockets, require 
annual division or mul iplieation for successful 
culture. Plants where there is any difficulty 
of culture, and such as the taller Pohgonums, 
too vigorous for garden or border culture, are 
also omitted. 

Some fine plants, like Cypripedium specta- 
bile, are left out because the ordinary border 
has not the usual conditions in which they 
thrive ; also various good alpine plants, some 
of which never look well or thrive except on 
the rock-garden. 

Acanthus spinosus 
Achillea Eupatorium 
Millefolium rosea 
mongolica 

ptarmica ft.-pi. The Pearl 
Aconitum autumnale 
Napellus bicolor 
Alstrceineria aurantiaca 
Anchusa italica (Dropmore var.) 

Opal 

Anemone alpina 

coronaria and vars. 
fulgens 

japonica Honorine Jobert 
„ Queen Charlotte 
,, rosea 
patens 
Pulsatilla 
Robinsoniana 
sylvestris 

Anthericum Liliastrum and vars. 

Aquilegia chrysantha 
canadensis 
cu-rulea 
Skinneri 
Stuarti 

vulgaris and vars. 

Armeria cephalotes 
grand ill ora 
Arnebia echioides 
Aster acris 

A melius and vars. 
cordifolius in several forms 
horizontalis 
Ircvis 

linariifolius 

Novie-Anglice and vars. 

Novi-Belgii and vars. 

Shorti 
turbinellus 
versicolor 
Astilbe Davidi 
Bocconia cordata 
Caltha palustris and vars. 

Campanula carpatica and vars. 
celtidi folia 

glomerata var. dahurica 

grandiflora (Platycodon) 

grandis 

lacti flora 

nobilis and vars. 

nersiei folia and vars. 

Van Houttei 

Cardamine pratensis fl.-pl. 

Centaurea non tana and vars. 
ruthenica 

Oentranthus ruber and vars. 

Chrysanthemum indicum, good outdoor kinds 
latifolium 

maximum and vars. 

Coreopsis grandiflora 
lanceolata 
Coronilla varia 
Corydalis nobilis 
Delphiniums in var. 

Dicentra eximia 
Dielytra spectabilis 
Dodecatheon Meadia and vars. 

Doronicum in var. 

Echinops Ritro 
Epilobium album 


Epilobium angustifolium 
Fleischeri 

Epimedium macranthum 
pinnatum elegans 
Erigeron speciosus 
Eryngium alpinum 
amethystinum 
giganteum 
Ohvierianum 
planum 

Funkia ovata a urea 
Sieboldi 

Gaillardias in var. 

Galega officinalis and var. 

Galtonia candicans 
(iaura Leindheimeri 
Gentiana asclepiadea 
Geranium armenum 
Endressi 
grand iflorum 
ibericum 

sanguineum and vars. 

Geum coccincum fl.-pl. 

Heldreichi 

miniatum 

Gypsophila paniculata and p. H. pi. 
prostrata 

Helenium autumnale and vars. 
nudifiorum 
pumilum 

Helianthus hvtifloras 
mollis 

multiflorus fl.-pl. 
rigidus var. Miss Mellisli 
tomentosus 

Helleborus atro-rubens 
niger and vars. 
oriental is and vars. 

Hemerocallis disticha fl.-pl. 

Dr. Regel 

Dumortieri 

flava 

fulva 

graminea 

Ileuchera sanguinea 
Iberia corrca folia 
Garrexiana 

sempervirens and vars. 

Incarvillea Delavayi 
Inula glandulosa 

Iris (rhizomatous kinds in var., especially Iris 
germanica and varieties Bride-maid, 
pallida and its variety dalmatica, 
Florentine, Gazelle, Madame Chercau, 
Queen of May, Victorine, Chelles, 
aurea, Mrs. H. Darwin) 

Kniphofia in fine variety 
Lathyrus grandiflorus splendens 
latifolius and white var. 

Liatris pvcnostachya 
spicata 

Lilium (any species that thrive in a given 
place) 

Linaria dalmatica 
Linum flavum 
narbonnense 
perenne and vars. 

Lobelia splendens and its fine vars.* 

Lupinus arboreus 
I polyphyllus and vars. 

Lychnis chalcedonica fl.-pl. 

Hangeana 

vesjiertina fl.-pl. alba 
Yiscaria rubra pi. 

Lythrum Salicaria splendens 
Meconopsis cambrica 
Michauxia campanuloidcs 
Monarda didyma 

fistulosa and vars. 

Monthretias in variety 
(Knothern Fraseri 
fruticosa 
missouriensis 
speciosa 
Ci naceti folia 
Youngi 

Onosma tauricuni 
Orobus aureus 
cyaneus 
lathyroides 
vermis 

Papaver nudicaulo vars. 
orientale and vars. 


■ Thpw will not endure the winter in cold soils and 
inland di-trii-rs, hut their effect is so fine that the little 
trouble of carrying them safely through the winter is well 
worth taking. L. cardinalis is hardier than the splendens 
form. 


Papaver rupifragum 
Paeonia albiflora and many varieties 
anemomeflora and vars. 
officinalis and vars. 
tenuifolia and t. fl. -pi. 
Pentstemon barbatus Torreyi 
procerus 

Phlomis fruticosa 
Herba-venti 
Phlox canadensis 
divaricata 

herbaceous, in fine variety 
ovata 

setacea and vars. 
stellaris 

Physalis Alkekengi 
Franchetti 

Polemonium cicruleum 
himalayanum 
reptans 
Richardsoni 

Potentilla hybrida fl.-pl. 

Primula japonica 

Sieboldi and vars. 

Fyrethrum roseum and vars. 

uliginosum 
Rudbeckia Newmani 
Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl. 
acris fl.-pl. 
amplexicaulis 
Saxifraga cordifolia 
crassifolia 
granulata fl.-pl. 
ligulata and vars. 
longifolia 
pyramidalis 

Scabiosa caucasica and vars. 

Sedum spectabile and vars. 

Senecio pulcher 
Spiriea Aruncus 

filipendula fl.-pl. 
japonica 
pal mat a 
venustn 

Statice latifolia 
Tiarella cordifolia 
Tradescantia virginica 
Trollius asiaticus 

europious and vars. 

Fortunei 
napellifolius 
Orange Globe 
Verbascum Chaixi 
olympicura 
pnlomoidcs 
Verbena venosa 
Veronica Candida 
corymbosa 
longifolia subsessilis 
Yucca, free-flowering sorts 


Crocus medius.— This handsome species 
from Northern Italy is, I consider, one of 
the best of the autumn-flowering section, par¬ 
ticularly those of violet or purplish colour. 
The corm or bulb is of medium size and flat, 
and it is one of the most profuse flowering 
sorts that I know. Each bulb will produce 
from three to five of-its handsome flowers. 
The dominating tone is violet-purple without 
and slightly paler within, where also may he 
found a few faint lines or markings. Quite 
a feature of this kind is the conspicuous and 
much-divided stigmata which is of a plume¬ 
like character, and of intense blood-orange 
tone. In this respect, as seen in the sun¬ 
light or in the warmth of a sitting-room, the 
species surpasses all others at its period of 
flowering. When one remembers the great 
beauty of these plants of autumn it is re¬ 
markable why a greater use is not made of 
some of the best of these things for the sit¬ 
ting-room, and. grown in ornamental bowls, 
the plants would he very beautiful. A pot 
full of its bulbs during the present autumn 
kept up a display of flowers for three weeks 
at least, as many as eight or ten being ex¬ 
panded at one time. Its time of flowering is 
October, and for the purpose indicated and 
for the cold-house it cannot be too highly re¬ 
commended.- E. J. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."- AVir Edition, 10th, rerbed, with dene rip- 
tin))* of all tin 1 bixt plants, trees, and fthrvhs, their 
culture'and nrntnaement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Sro, l.'s. ; po»t free, l.'s. iki. 

“The English Flower Garden" mat/ also In 
had ft net u Ixnnid in !? rob., half vellum, 5',s. nett. Of 
all 
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LOBELIA SESSILI FOLIA. 

This moisture-loving plant comes from 
Kamtschatka, and is, therefore, very hardy. 
The flowers are violet-blue, freely produced 
on stems one foot or so high. I usually 
grow it with its roots in water. 

Neycry . T. Smith. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Treatment of Iris.— I shall feel much obliged if 
you can give me any advice as to the best way of 
growing the enclosed Iris bulbs? I do not know the , 
name of the variety, but I brought them home from 
Sicily last May. They were then in full flower, and 
covered the hill-sides in the uorth of the island. 
The flowers are bright-blue, and stand from 3 inches 
to 5 inches high, with narrow, Grass-like leaves, and j 
only one flower on a stalk. The bulbs were, as a 
rule, from 3 inches to 4 inches below the surface, and 
grew mostly in a stiff, yellow clay. 1 propose plant¬ 
ing them outdoors in February, on the south slope 


3 inches deep. It is unfortunate you have 
so long kept them out of the soil.] 

Carnation and Picotee.— Will you inform me 
through your valuable paper if a Picotee is a Carna¬ 
tion, and why? I was at a Carnation meeting last 
August, and the secretary said it was so. 1 cannot 
I convince my friend about it, so I want you, if you 
| will be kind enough, to answer it for me.—P icotee. 

[Taking Carnation as the name for all the 
forms of Dianthus earyophyllus, we think 
| that the forms called Picotee are a minor 
;roup among Carnations, as are Painted 
wadies.]__ 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

METHODS OF DESTROYING RATS. 
The brown or Norway rat (Mus norvegicus) 
is the worst mammal j>e8t in the United 
States, the losses from its depredations 



Lobelia sesnilifolia. From a photograph in Mr. T. Smith’s nureerv at Newry, 
Co. Down, Ireland. 


of a rock-garden, but I shall feel obliged for any nd 
vice on the subject?— Amy. V. Crowfoot. 

[The Iris is, in all probability, that usually 
known as the Peacock Iris, I. pavonia, the 
correct name of which is Mortea glaucopis. 
If, as we understand, you collected the roots 
in the growing state, it is highly improbable 
that they will flower next yf*ar. The bulb 
you submit does not appear to be possessed 
of much vitality, and, an you have had the 
roots so long out of the ground, you had 
better replant them at once. If you try to 
keep them till February, the chances are 
that a dry rot will have by that time ruined 
the bulbs. Select a warm, well-drained spot 
in the rock-garden, make the soil rather deep 
and sandy, and of good loamy material for 
the most part. For the present, and until 
signs of growth appear, a covering shelter of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre over the bulbs will he help¬ 
ful to keep off the wet. Insert the bulbs 


amounting to many millions of dollars yearly 
I —to more, indeed, than the losses from all 
other injurious mammals combined. (Several 
species of rats are known as “house rats,” 
! including the black rat, Mus rattus, the roof 
rat, Mus alexandrinus, and the brown rat, 
Mus norvegicus. Of these, the last is the 
commonest and most widespread in the States. 
Not one of these species is a native, but all 
were imported from the Old World. As their 
habits in general are similar, the instructions 
given in the bulletin apply alike to all.) In 
addition to its destructive habits, this rat is 
now known to be an active agent in dissemi¬ 
nating infectious diseases, a fact which ren¬ 
ders measures for its destruction doubly im- 
1 portant. 

Introduced into America about the year 
1775. the brown rat has supplanted and 
nearly exterminated its less robust relative, 


the black rat, and, despite the incessant war¬ 
fare of man, has extended its range and 
steadily increased in numbers. Its domin¬ 
ance is due to its great fecundity and its 
ability to adapt itself to all sorts of condi¬ 
tions. It breeds three or four times a year, 
and produces from six to twelve, and even 
more, young at a litter. Young females breed 
when only four or five months old. The 
species is practically omnivorous, feeding 
upon all kinds of animal and vegetable mat 
ter. It makes its home in the open field, the 
hedge row, and the river bank, as well as in 
stone walls, piers, and all kinds of buildings. 
It destroys grain when newly planted, while 
growing, and in the shock, stack, mow, crib, 
granary, mill, elevator, or ship’s hold, and 
also in the bin nnd feed trough. It invades 
store and warehouse, and destroys fur, laces, 
silks, carpets, leather goods, nnd groceries. 
It attacks fruits, vegetables, nnd meats in 
the markets, and destroys bv pollution ten 
times as much as it actually eats. It carries 
disease germs from house to house and bu¬ 
bonic plague from city to city. It causes 
disastrous conflagrations; floods houses by 
gnawing lead water pipes; ruins artificial 
ponds and embankments by burrowing ; de¬ 
stroys the farmers’ pigs, eggs, and young 
poultry ; eats the eggs and young of song and 
game birds ; and dnmnges foundations, floors, 
and furnishings of dwellings. 

Methods of destruction.— A compilation 
of all the methods of destroying rats prac¬ 
tised in historic times would fill a volume. 
Unfortunately, the greater number of them 
are worthless or impracticable. Few have 
more than temporary effect upon their num¬ 
bers, and even the best of them fail unless 
persistently applied. Conditions vary so 
much that no one method of dealing with this 
pest is applicable in all cases. Among the 
more important measures to be recommended 
for actively combating the brown rat are: (1) 
Poisons; (2) traps; (3) ferrets; (4) fumiga¬ 
tion. and (5) rat-proof construction of 
buildings. 

Poisoning. —One of the cheapest and most 
effective poisons for rats and mice is barium 
carbonate, or barytes. This mineral has the 
advantage of being without taste or smell ; 
and, in the small quantities used in poison 
ing rats and mice, is harmless to larger ani¬ 
mals. Its action on rodents is slow, but 
reasonably sure, and has the further advan¬ 
tage that the animals before dying, if exit be 
possible, usually leave the premises in search 
of water. Its employment in houses, there¬ 
fore, is rarely followed by the annoying odour 
which attends the use of the more virulent 
poisons. The poison may be fed in the form 
of a dough niftde of one-fifth barytes and 
four-fifths meal, but a more convenient bait 
is ordinary oatmeal, with about one-eighth of 
its bulk of barytes, mixed with water into a 
stiff dough ; or the barytes may be spread 
upon bread and butter or moistened toast. 
The prepared bait should be placed in rat 
runs, a small quantity at a place. If a single 
application of the poison fails to drive all 
rats from the premises, it should be repeated 
with a change of bait. Strychnine is a 
more virulent poison, but its action is so 
rapid that the animals often die upon the 
premises, a circumstance which prohibits its 
use in occupied dwellings. Elsewhere 
strychnine may be employed with great suc¬ 
cess. Dry strychnine crystals may be in¬ 
serted in small pieces of raw meat, Vienna 
sausage, or toasted cheese, nnd these placed 
in the runs ; or oatmeal may be wetted with 
a strychnine syrup, and small quantities laid 
out in the same way. Strychnine syrup is 
prepared as follows : Dissolve a half ounce of 
strychnia sulphate in a pint of boiling water ; 
add a pint of thick sugar syrup, and stir tho¬ 
roughly. A smaller quantity of the poison 
may be prepared with a proportional quan¬ 
tity of water. In preparing the bait it is 
necessary that all the oatmeal should be 
moistened with syrup. Wheat is the most 
convenient alternative bait. It should be 
soaked over night in the strychnine syrup. 
The two poisons meat commonly used for rats 
and mice are arsenic and phosphorus, nearly 
all commercial preparations containing one 
or the other as a basis. While experiments 
prove that rats have great powers of resist¬ 
ance to arsenic, it may sometimes lx? used 
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ndv&ntageously as an alternative poison. Pre¬ 
parations of phosphorus sold by druggists 
are often too weak to be effective ; and home¬ 
made mixtures, when of sufficient strength, 
are dangerous, as rats may carry the baits 
into walls or crannies, and thus cause fires. 
For these and other reasons preparations con¬ 
taining phosphorus are not recommended. 
For poisoning rats in buildings and yards 
occupied by non 1 try, the following method is 
recommended : Two wooden boxes should be 
used - one considerably larger than the other 
—and each having two or more holes in the 
sides large enough to admit rats. The poi¬ 
soned bait should be placed on the bottom 
and near the middle of the larger box, and 
the smaller box should then be inverted over 
it. Rats thus have free access to the bait, 
but fowls are excluded. 

Trapping.— Trapping, if persistently fol¬ 
lowed, is one of the most effective methods 
of destroying rats. The improved modem 
traps with a wire fall released by a baited 
trigger and driven by a coiled spring have 
marked advantages over the old forms, and 
many of them may be used at the same time. 
These traps, sometimes called guillotine 
trups, are of many designs, but the more 
simply constructed are to be preferred. 
Probably those made entirely of metal are 
the best , as they are less likely to absorb and 
retain odours. In illustration of the effec¬ 
tiveness of traps, it may be related that a 
year or two ago a large department store in 
Washington experienced heavy losses of 
gloves, lace curtains, and other merchandise 
from rat depredations. For several months 
the damages amounted to from £2 to £6 
nightly. After many unsuccessful attempts 
to abate the nuisance, the managers were ad¬ 
vised to try the improved traps. As a result 
136 rats were killed during the first twenty 
nights, when the losses practically ceased, 
and the method has been continued in the 
store ever since with satisfactory results. 
Guillotine traps should be baited with small 
pieces of Vienna sausage (Wienerwurst) or 
bacon. The trigger wire should be bent in¬ 
ward to bring the bait into proper position to 
permit the fall to strike the rat in the neck. 
Other excellent baits for rats are oatmeal, 
toasted cheese, toasted bread (buttered), and 
Sunflower or Pumpkin seeds. When seed, 
grain, or meai is used with a guillotine trap, 
it may be placed on the trigger plate, or the 
trigger wire may be bent outward and the 
bait sprinkled under it. Wire cage traps 
(French) are also useful for catching rats, 
but in the long run the kinds recommended 
above are much more effective. While trap¬ 
ping. all other food should be removed, and 
the trap bait should be changed often. Rate 
are very suspicious, and baits and traps 
should be handled as little as possible. In¬ 
creased success may be secured both in trap¬ 
ping and poisoning if the rats are fed for a 
night or two with the kinds of food to be 
used for bait. 

Use of ferrets and dogs.—A ferret is 
useful for the purpose of driving rats out of 
burrows and other hiding places so that dogs 
can capture them. An experienced person 
with dogs and ferrets trained to work to¬ 
gether can kill many rats when they are 
numerous. But the amateur ferreter is likely 
to be greatly disappointed. In the Rice fields 
of the Far East the natives build numerous 
piles of brush and Rice straw and leave them 
for several days until many rats have taken 
shelter, in them. A portable Bamboo inclo¬ 
sure several feet in height is then set up 
nround each pile in succession and the straw 
and brush are thrown out over the top while 
dogs and men kill the trapped rodents. 
Large numbers are killed in this way, and 
the plan, with modifications, may be utilised 
with satisfactory results. A wire netting of 
line mesh inay be used for the inclosure. 
The scheme is applicable at the removal of 
grain, straw, or hay stacks, as well as brush 
piles. 

Fumigation. - Rats may be destroyed in 
their burrows, in the fields, and, still more 
important, in levees and Rice-field dikes, by 
the use of carbon bisulphid. A wad of cotton 
nr other absorbent material is saturated with 
the liquid and pushed into the burrow', the 
opening being packed with soil to prevent 
escape of the gas. All animals in the burrow 


are asphyxiated. Fumigation about build¬ 
ings is not flo effective, as the gas cannot 
readily be confined. 

Rat-proof construction.— The best way 
of excluding rats from buildings, whether in 
the city or country, is by the use of cement 
in construction. As the advantages of this 
material are coming to be generally under¬ 
stood, its use is rapidly extending to all 
kinds of building. Dwellings, dairies, barns, 
stables, chicken-houses, ice houses, bridges, 
dams, silos, tanks, cisterns, root-cellars, hot¬ 
beds, sidewalks, and curbs nre now often 
made wholly of concrete. In constructing 
dwelling-houses the additional cost of making 
the foundations rat-proof is slight os com¬ 
pared with the advantages. The cellar walls 
should have concrete footings and the walls 
themselves be laid in cement mortar. The 
cellar floor should be of “medium” rather 
than “lean” concrete, and all water and 
drain pipes should be surrounded with con¬ 
crete. Even an old cellar may be made rat- 
proof at comparatively small expense. Rat- 
holes may be permanently closed by a mix¬ 
ture of cement, sand, and broken glass or 
sharp bits of stone. Rat-proof granaries, 
corn-cribs, and poultry-houses may be con¬ 
structed by a liberal use of concrete in the 
foundations and floors. Rats, mice, and 
sparrows may be excluded from corn-cribs by 
the use of either an inner or an outer cover¬ 
ing of fine-mesh wire netting sufficiently heavy 
to resist the teeth of rats. The common cus¬ 
tom of setting corn-cribs upon posts with in¬ 
verted pans at the top often fails because the 
posts are not long enough to insure that the 
lower cracks of the structure are beyond 
jumping reach of rats. The posts should pro¬ 
ject at least 3 feet above the surface of the 
ground. 

Natural enemies of rats.— The value of 
carnivorous mammals and the larger birds of 
prey in destroying rats should be more fully 
recognised, especially by the farmer and the 
game preserver. Chief among the animals 
that are useful in destroying these rodents 
are the fox, skunk, and weasel, and the larger 
species of ow t 1s and hawks. Rats destroy 
more poultry and game, both eggs and young 
chicks, than all the birds and wild mam¬ 
mals named combined, yet some of our most 
useful birds of prey and carnivorous mam¬ 
mals are persecuted almost to the point of 
extinction. An enlightened public sentiment 
should cause the repeal of all bounties on 
these animals and afford protection to the 
majority of them. 

By the persistent use of traps, occasional 
resort to poison, and the exercise of fore¬ 
thought in the construction of farm buildings 
so as to minimise the opportunities for har¬ 
borage, farmers and others may prevent the 
greater part of the loss and annoyance they 
now’ experience from rat depredations. The 
same statement applies in great measure to 
city and village conditions. Hence co-opera¬ 
tion in the destruction of rats is particularly 
important, and cannot be too strongly urged. 
—Bulletin of the Z r .S . Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seale on Perns.—I am enclosing roino Fern 
fronds. Will you kindly tell me what is the pest that 
has attacked them? What ought I to do with the 
plants attacked? I have some Kerns in the same house, 
and today 1 found some insects on ttie Maiden-hair 
Ferns. Is there any danger of it spreading from one 
house to the other, as I have two houses joining? 
One 1 use for Ferns, and the other ns a mixed house. 
-A. B. 

[The Fern-fronds you send have been 
attacked by brown scale, which may be re¬ 
moved hy using a small brush made of a tuft 
of rather soft bristles, and applying a solu¬ 
tion of either Gishurst Compound or soft- 
soap, or the insecticide you mention. The 
use of such a brush on delicate Ferns would, 
however, disfigure them, therefore it is bet¬ 
ter to see that the old fronds are clean, as in 
this wav the young ones are also kept clean. 
Seeing, however, that the fronds you send 
arc so badly attacked, wc would advise you 
to cut off all those on which the pest, is and 
burn them. We would not hesitate to burn 
all the plants so attacked, and start with a 
clean stock. Unless you take stringent mea¬ 
sures, the scale will spread to all your slants, 

I and in the end ruin them.] 


VEGETABLES. 

CABBAGES FOB SPRING CUTTING. 
Whatever the result may be as regards the 
possibility of the plants bolting in the spring, 
in consequence of their being so forward, 
it would be almost impossible to have more 
favourable conditions for planting than those 
which have prevailed this autumn. As a 
result the plants intended for furnishing 
hearts for the earliest supply look re¬ 
markably well, they having made good 
growth, and become firmly rooted, which is 
Half the battle in enabling these autumn- 
planted Cabbages to resist the effects of 
severe weather, should such set in early. 
This break comprises 1,200 plants in three 
varieties—viz., Ellam’s Dwarf, Flower of 
Spring, and Early April, the plot being the 
site of an old Strawberry-bed, the soil of 
which is rather light, black, and full of 
humus. Should the plants pass through tho 
winter satisfactorily, one may reasonably 
look forw r ard to be- in a position to commence 
cutting much earlier than has been the case 
for the past three seasons. In these three 
instances the primary cause of the plants 
hearting in so late was owing to the dry 
state of the soil at planting-time. When 
the subsoil becomes dried out, as it was in 
the three cases referred to, surface watering 
beyond keeping the plants going, is of little 
avail, and until rain in sufficient quantity 
falls, to moisten the lower stratum, the 
plants make but little headway. This re¬ 
tarding naturally has the result of causing 
the crop to come to maturity later than would 
be the case under normal conditions, and, 
uncomfortable and inconvenient as the recent 
ruins have proved in many respects, they have 
had the effect of soaking the ground in & most 
thorough manner to a considerable depth. 

Within the past ten days another break 
of plants from a later sowing, equal as re¬ 
gards numbers to the one previously alluded 
to, has been got in. These, benefiting by 
the rains, have made a good start, and are 
fairly on the way in becoming established. 
The" soil in which these are planted is a 
heavy yellow loam, and the site part of the 
bed which carried the spring-sown Onions. 
As soon as circumstances will allow, a little 
soil will be drawn up to the plants on either 
side of the rows as a protective measure, 
and which will also prevent their being 
toppled over in rough, windv weather. 

" A. W. 

SEAKALE. 

In private gardens Seakale is usually treated 
as an annual— that is, a fresh stock of roots 
is grown each year from cuttings—though, 
doubtless, there are still places where it is 
allowed to remain several years on the same 
ground, and forced by covering with heating 
material, such as fresh leaves and long litter 
afford. While admitting that larger heads 
are forthcoming, it entails more labour to get 
it, and one is, to a certain extent, handi¬ 
capped by the weather. Those of us who 
adopt the former plan, will be lifting the en¬ 
tire stock now', and the best tool for the pur¬ 
pose is the spade, which should be let down 
its full depth, and care taken that the crown 
is not bruised in the operation. All forked 
roots require to be broken off and saved, the 
most promising being made into “cuttings,” 
which can be done in wet or frosty weather. 
The larger end should be cut level, the other 
end slanting, to denote top and bottom, in 
case they are planted before callussing takes 
place. The ground from which the roots have 
been taken will require to be forked back 
deeply, so that every particle of root can be 
got out before manuring the same for another 
crop. Crowns intended for forcing must lx* 
laid in trenches and covered with soil, and in 
case of hard weather covered with leaves or 
litter, so that a supply of roots may be had 
weekly, if a daily supply is required for the 
table. Seakale can be forced readily now in 
the Mushroom-house, or the crowns may be 
packed into large pots or deep boxes, and 
stood under the stage of a warm house. Kept, 
quite dark and daily moistened with asyiing** 
or rose-can, it should be fit in about three 
weeks. 

East Devon. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. -Give the climbers the final 
thinning, and let in as much light as possible. 
Of course, nothing possessing any decorative 
value will be removed. Lapagerias in flower 
will be valuable now 7 , as will also Luculia 
trained to a wall, or Habrothaminis fascieu- 
laris over an arch. Tea Roses, again, plan¬ 
ted in a good bed are seldom altogether 
flowerless in a light position near the glass. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums iu a similar position 
are still iu flower, and double varieties, such 
as Raspail Improved, will flower more or less 
all winter, if not over-watered. It is a mis¬ 
take to over-water Zonal Pelargoniums now, 
either in pots or planted out ; but Camellias 
and hard-wooded plants generally must have 
very careful attention in watering. If they 
are permitted to get as dry at the roots as 
Pelargoniums are safely left, they will, prob¬ 
ably, go wrong, and their watering will 
scarcely save them. Watering just now re¬ 
quires very careful attention, and every plant 
should be individualised, and this is where 
young hands generally make a mistake. They 
do very well in summer, when every plant 
wants a good drink, but now each plant 
should be tested by tapping the pots with 
something to draw out tin; sound. A gar¬ 
dener uses his knuckles, as a rule, but any 
plant which is out of reach may be tested 
with a stick. In a lofty house, baskets filled 
with Begonias or anything else of a bright 
nature will be very effective, and must be 
had. If one has a few good-sized wire 
baskets and plenty of fresh, green Moss, 
baskets of flowering plants can soon be im¬ 
provised. There are. or should be, suitable 
material now for filling baskets, including 
long trailing plants of Asparagus for hang¬ 
ing about. The most beautiful plant fur 
baskets now is Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 
but Zonal Pelargoniums, Primula obeonicn, 
and bulbs may be used. 

8tOVS. —The shade will not be required 
now, and the watering should be in careful 
hands. Plants near the hot-water-pipes, 
especially if the pots are well filled with 
roots, may require water every day, but those 
in the centre of the house will not require 
it so often. Every plant should be examined 
daily. Atmospheric moisture may l>e sup¬ 
plied by damping floors, if there is any 
doubt about the purity of the water, though 
if the water is pure a good syringing once a 
day will be beneficial. Keep down fires as 
much as is consistent with a regular night 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 dogs., and 
60 degs. at sunrise is quite high enough. A 
little ventilation may be given when the ther¬ 
mometer approaches 80 degs., but close early 
in the afternoon, and syringe or damp down. 
Eucharis Lilies and Nerines will be useful 
now, and may easily be had in bloom where 
there is a number of plants to come on in 
succession. A good deal of colour may now 
be had from finc-foliaged plants, such as 
Crotons, Dracienas, Pandanus Veitehi, etc. 
Caladiums will now be going quietly to rest, 
but must not be dried off suddenly. Gesncras 
will now txj useful, and may either be had 
singly in small pots for the table or in pans 
for the warm conservatory. Cocos Pnlms 
will be valuable now for table decoration. 

8hrubs for foroing.— Among the most use¬ 
ful things are Lilacs, Deutzias, Azaleas, both 
Indian and deciduous, Rhododendrons, Roses, 
Spiraeas, and Weigelas. It is of no use 
attempting to force anything which has had 
no previous preparation. The plants should 
be grown in pots for one year, and the growth 
well ripened. We have found standard Roses 
in pots very useful for standing among the 
lower-growing plants in the conservatory. 
If potted early and plunged outside they will 
be in flower in March or April, and be appre¬ 
ciated. They should lie brought on quietly 
the first year, but in the second season they 
will bear forcing, and may be had in bloom 
early. They will, of course, want good-sized 
pots, and during the summer must be plunged 
in an open situation and be cared for in the 
matter of feeding. 

The late Peaoh-house.— The leaves will 
be down now. and the wood ripe, ready for 
pruning. If the trees, are making ivery strong 
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wood, it will be better to give a check to the 
roots by digging a trench deep enough to 
work under and lift their extremities. This 
will generally give sufficient check. There 
should be no hard cutting back, as this gener¬ 
ally leads to still stronger growth the follow¬ 
ing year. Better check the roots, and just 
merely remove the unripe ends from the 
strong shoots, if there is room for extension. 
Something also can be done to check and 
balance growth in the retraining by opening 
the centre of the trees and drawing down the 
strong branches. This can be done without 
spoiling the shape of the trees, and the bot¬ 
tom should always be well filled up. 

Forcing Vines in pots.— Assuming the 
canes arc strong and well-ripened, forcing 
may begin shortly, to have ripe Grapes at the 
end of Mnv, and new Grapes are not gener¬ 
ally required before May, as Lady Downe’s 
and Gros Column may be kept in the Grape- 
room, if required, to the end of May, or even 
later. The Black Hamburgh is superior in 
flavour to most of the thick-skinned black 
Grapes. Where possible, I should prefer a 
span-roofed house with a leaf-bed in a pit on 
each side, partly plunging the pots in the 
bed. No artificial heat will be required at 
first, as the warmth from the leaf-bed will 
keep up a temperature of 50 degs., or a little 
more. Tie the canes down till they break, 
and if there is any sluggishness in any rod, 
take the cane in the hand and twist it till the 
pressure reaches the roots. 

Early Potatoes in pot8. —French Beans 
and Potatoes in pots may be brought on in 
the pot-Vine house without injuring the 
Vines in any way. Plant three Potatoes in 
each 10-inch pot, leaving room at the top of 
the pots for earthing up. Veitch’s Ashleaf 
and Sharpe’s Victor force well. Osborne’s 
Forcing French Bean may l>e used for 
earliest crop, five Beans in a 6-inch or 7-inch 
pot. 

Foms for the room.— Adiantum e I eg an s, 
when grown cool for a time in a light posi¬ 
tion, will last some time indoors, and the 
dwarf Adiantum capillus-Veneris (English 
Maiden-hair) is quite hardy, and may he 
grown in rooms continuously. All the 
Pterises and most of the Aspleniums are good 
room Ferns, and I have had the Elk’s-horn 
Fern in the house all the winter, sponging 
occasionally. Nephrolepis compacta is fairly 
lasting, and Cyrtomium faleatum is hardy 
in some places. 

Outdoor garden.- It is generally under 
stood that November is the best month for 
planting Roses, provided the site has been 
previously well prepared, otherwise I should 
prefer to wait till February, and devote some 
time to trenching, manuring, and intermix¬ 
ing the soil. There is no doubt that all 
spring-flowering plants are better planted 
now , yet there are circumstances which may 
render it necessary to plant in spiing. Car¬ 
nations, Pinks, Pansies, Wallflowers, and all 
bulbs planted now or during November get a 
firm hold of the soil, and will flower better 
than if the planting is delayed. Take the 
case of hardy annuals, which are usually 
sown in September and transplanted when 
the beds are cleared. There is no compari¬ 
son between their growth and that of plants 
raised in spring; but if moved later in 
autumn and frost sets in before the roots 
have got a hold cf the soil, an inch or two 
of short stuff as a mulch will keep them 
comfortable by checking the uplifting power 
of the frost. This is a good time for thin¬ 
ning and reducing neglected shrubberies and 
clearing out useless nurses. 

Fruit garden. —The American-blight is 
spreading in many suburban gardens, and 
this is almost as destructive as the Goose¬ 
berry-mildew 7 , and as difficult to clear out, 
short of the drastic plan of grubbing up and 
burning the trees. I have lately seen some 
quite hopeless cases, and the only useful plan 
appeared to bo to reduce the size of the trees 
very considerably before attempting to clean 
them. The insects spread so rapidly that 
one badly attacked tree in a district may, if 
neglected, spread the pest all over the place. 
It may, of course, be kept in check if closely 
attended to with oily matter in summer. 
Trees are moving well now 7 , and any planting 


yet remaining to be done should be hurried 
forward whilst the weather is suitable, bear¬ 
ing in mind that a young tree should not be 
planted on the site of an old one without a 
considerable change of soil. Neither is it 
wise to plant trees in small holes dug out of 
firm, unmoved land. If the ground cannot 
be broken up, make large holes. 

Vegetable garden.— There will soon be 
a demand for forced vegetables, and in 
country districts where leaves are plentiful 
they can be largely used for making hot-beds 
for forcing Asparagus, Seakale, and early 
Potatoes. The proportion should be half 
leaves and half stable-manure, as the manure 
puts life into the leaves and holds them to¬ 
gether. A well-made liot-bed will carry a 
crop of Asparagus, and may then be planted 
with Potatoes or Lettuces, or sown with 
Horn Carrots and Radishes. To keep a suc¬ 
cession, Asparagus-beds should be made at 
least every three weeks or so. A frame- 
grown Lettuce, where there is a little bottom- 
heat in the bed, is equal to, if not superior 
to, the Lettuces the French send. A simple 
form of hot-bed for Lettuces, Radishes, etc., 
is to dig out a wide trench, fill with leaves 
and manure, place on 8 inches of good soil, 
and cover with cheap glass in any form, 
though I prefer narrow movable frames to 
cloches or hand-lights. If the frames are 
not deep enough for Cauliflowers, they can 
be lifted up by placing a brick under the 
corners when the days lengthen in spring. 
Every spare moment should be devoted to 
trenching or otherwise deepening the soil. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COK1HO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Harden Diary. 

December 9th.- Started more French Beans 
in pots. Moved Rhubarb and Seakale to 
Mushroom-house. Hitherto we have used no 
artificial heat in this house, as the warmth 
of the beds suffices to keep up a steady tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs., or sometimes a little 
more. Shifted on late Primulas and Ciner¬ 
arias. Moved Calceolarias into flowering 
pots. 

December loth.—We have some pruning to 
do in the shrubbery, as a look round is given 
annually to prevent overcrowding. Some 
common things have been grubbed up, and a 
new shrub or tree is occasionally planted to 
keep up to the times. A new bed has been 
prepared in a sheltered spot fur Tree 
Peconies. 

December 11th.— Commenced taking cut¬ 
tings of Chrysanthemums. Choice varieties 
are inserted singly into small pots; other 
kinds which are grown largely are propagated 
iu shallow 7 boxes. A frame has been given up 
to these cuttings in a light, cool house, from 
which the frost will be kept out. We find 
them do well in such a position. 

December 13th.— Moved various forcing 
shrubs and plants into warm-house. We find 
the baby Rambler Rose (Mme. Norbert 
Lavavasseur) very good for forcing in 5-inch 
and 6-iuch pots. A lot of Rhododendrons 
has been potted up for gentle forcing. It is 
generally necessary to make a fresh selection 
annually, ae the same plants will not flower 
so well the second season. 

December 13th .—Pruning is being pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. We usually 
prune the bush fruits now, and then dress 
them with lime and soot. This will be re¬ 
peated, if necessary. It keeps off birds, and 
cleanses and otherwise benefits the bushes. 
Finished unnailing Peaches on walls. This 
refers to young shoots only, but when re¬ 
training we usually take the trees from the 
walls to open out and re-arrange the branches. 

December /^—Trenching is being done in 
kitchen garden at odd times as men can be 
spared from other work. We are waiting for 
frost to move manure. Hot-beds also will be 
made up when the land is too wet to w 7 ork 
upon. Took up a lot of Horse-radish and 
laid it in ready for use. Moved a few late 
Chrysanthemums to the conservatory to re¬ 
place scarlet Salvias. 

The Preach Prune Plum.— Would some reader 
tell me If the French Prune Plum would grow in Eng¬ 
land? If so, it would be valuable as a late fruit.— 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


December 7 , 1907 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
November 26th. 

Despite the inclement weather, there was 
an excellent display, chiefly of flowering 
plants, and among these the Orchids, Be¬ 
gonias, and Chrysanthemums call for special 
remark. The attendance, however, was 
meagre in the extreme. An exhibit that 
attracted much attention was that of the 
white and pink-flowered varieties of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine from Lord Howard de 
Walden, Saffron Walden (gardener, Mr. 
Y r ert). Of these a full table was set up, the 
plants, for the most part, of large size, finely 
grown, and profusely flowered. The exhibit 
was given plenty of room, and the plants 
interspersed with Ferns and other things 
created so good an impression that the ar¬ 
rangement was “highly commended” by the 
judging committee, (jf more than ordinary 
merit was the splendid lot of Ferns from 
Messrs. J. Hill and Hons, Barrow field Nur¬ 
series, Edmonton. This group occupied the 
table at the platform end of the hall, and. in 
addition to many giant examples of Davallia 
fijiensis and its varieties, were many choice 
and rare species belonging to other genera. 
Among these Adiantum Hendersoni was pro¬ 
minent, w hile choice examples of Polypodium 
and Cheilanthe** attracted attention. A wel¬ 
come and (seasonable group was that of 
Hollies, Conifers, and other evergreen shrubs 
from Messrs. J. Waterer and Hons, Bagshot, 
the fresh-looking example** of which the 
group was composed creating a good impres¬ 
sion. Well furnished examples, such as those 
shown, are destined, even with ordinary care, 
to make fine s]>ecimens in the future. A very 
interesting group of Ferns came from Messrs. 
H. B. May and Hons, Edmonton, and here 
were seen chiefly those species that succeed 
on wood or cork blocks. Of these there were 
many Poly podium*, Aspleniums, Niphobolus, 
Davallia, Platyeerium, etc. The Chrysanthe¬ 
mums from Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, 
S.E., were quite a feature, the large exhibi¬ 
tion blooms in white, yellow, bronze, and 
other shades of colour showing to perfection 
in the vases. In addition there were single- 
flowered and decorative sorts in great 
variety, the whole making an imposing array 
at this somewhat late date. 

The winter-flowering Begonias, Jacobinias, 
Citrus, and other things from the Messrs. 
Jus. Veitch and Sous, Ltd., Chelsea, were 
arranged with excellent taste, showing to ad¬ 
vantage these telling flowers of mid-winter. 
In addition to such Begonias as Ensign, Suc¬ 
cess, and others, we were pleased to note 
many flowering examples of the chief pro¬ 
genitor of the race, B. socotrana, in the 
centre of the group, the well-grown plants 
making a good display. Especially good, and 
from more than one standpoint, was the ex¬ 
hibit of chiefly market sorts of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums shown by Mr. Philip Ladds, Hwanley 
Junction. The flowers were extremely well 
displayed, and in the pink of perfection. 
Western King, white; Matchless, crimson; 
and Lord Brooke, bronze, were among the 
finest, while Golden Age is, wc think, the 
brightest tone in yellow-flowered sort** we 
have seen. Zonal Pelargoniums and single 
and decorative Chrysanthemums from Mr. 
II. Cannell and Hon, Hwanley, were much 
admired. Retarded flowering examples of 
pink and white Astilbes—the so-called 
“Spineas” of many catalogues—with a fine 
lot of fruiting examples of Citrus sinensis, 
tln» “Otaheite Orange,’’ came from the 
Messrs. Win. Cutbush and Hons, Highgate. 
The Carnations from Messrs. Hugh Low’ and 
Co.. Enfield, were of more than ordinary 
merit, the handsome vases of Britannia, Mrs. 
Burnett, Enchantress, and White Perfection 
being noticeable. Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, showed berried shrubs, including 
Peruettyas, Skimmias, Aucubus, and the like, 
with hardy foliage plants as Elieugnus, etc. 
Mr. Norman Davis, Framficld, Hussex, had a 
superb lilac-pink-flowered Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themum named Edith Jameson, for which an 
award of merit was granted. Mr. A. Kings- 
mill, Harrow Weald, showed several fruiting 
branches of Pernettya mucronata. 

Some extremely valuable Orchids were 
seen at this meeting, and in several collec- 
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tions were good specimens of Cypripedium 
Sander®. That from Mr. N. C. Cookson, 
Wylam-on-Tyne, was a grand piece, while 
Mr. F. Wellesley, Woking, had, among 
others, good examples of Cypripedium 
Arthurianum, C. Fairrieanum, C. Thalia, 
Mrs. Wellesley, etc. The Orchids from Mr. 
J. Cypher, Cheltenham, were very fine, and, 
in addition to Cypripedium Sander®, we 
noted Q. Hitchense, with a remarkably dis¬ 
tinct violet-spotted dorsal sepal. Mr. Tracey, 
Twickenham, and the Messrs. Heath and Co., 
Cheltenham, also had good displays. In the 
group from Messrs. Charlesworth, Bradford, 
the Ladio-CattLeya Cappel (Laelia cinna- 
barina x Cattleya gigas) made a most re¬ 
markable display with its orange and red 
flowers, the firm having some choice Lycastes 
and a white-flowered Odoutoglot, O. arden- 
tissimum Xantothes, the blossoms rather 
small, but very solid-looking. A few rare 
Odontoglossums in flower came from M. 
Maurice Mertens, Mont St. Amand, Ghent, 
a piece of O. Wilckeanum var. attracting 
much attention. Messrs. Sander and the 
Messrs. Veitch also showed Orchids, while a 
beautiful lot came from Mr. Appleton, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

A very fine collection of Apples and Pears 
came from His Grace the Duke of Rutland, 
Belvoir Castle (gardener, Mr. Divers), the 
fruits being in excellent condition. Oranges 
and Lemons were exhibited by Mrs. Thorn¬ 
hill, Bakewell; Apples and Orange-trees- 
the latter in fruit—coming from the Messrs. 
Hugh Low and Co., Enfield. 

A full list of awards will lie found in our 
advertising columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Diseased Violets (£?. J. Turner).— Your Violets 
have been attacked by the Violet fungus (Cercospora 
violae), a common disease among Violets. Cutting 
off the affected leaves, and then spraying the plants 
with Bordeaux mixture is the best remedy. We 
should not advise you to increase your stock from 
these diseased plants. Get a fresh stock, and plant in 
auother part of the garden. 

Book on Roses (Ulster).—The “ Book of the 
Rose," by the late Rev. Foster Melliar. is about the 
best work that deals with exhibiting Roses. If you 
follow our pages, you will find nearly every phase of 
Rose-growing is taken up and written upon in its 
season. In the early part of the New Year we hope 
to publish some articles upon the subject of exhibit¬ 
ing Roses, mainly with a view to as.-isting others like 
yourself. 

Bordeaux mixture OF. T. Fowler).— Get 2 lb. of 
sulphate of copper from a chemist, and dissolve it in 
a large wooden tub by soaking it in hot water, say, 
2 gallons. Then dissolve in a pail 2 lb. of fro.-h lime. 
When both materials are unite dissolved, put the 
two liquids together in the tub, and stir in 2 lb. of 
treacle to make it sticky. Then add IS gallons of 
water, and the liquid will be ready for Use. It should 
be thrown over the plants in the form of a fine spray, 
and two applications ten days apart should be given 
to do the plants real service. 

Delphiniums from seed (E. U.).— The common 
annual Larkspurs are best sown outside where they 
are to flower. In the ease of the perennial forms it 
is best to sow the seed as soon as gathered. The soil 
is then warm, and the seed, being new, will soon 
germinate. If you purchase the seeds in spring, or 
if you have saved your own, we should advise you to 
sow in boxes or pans under glass in the spring,'prick¬ 
ing the seedlings out when large enough. Under any 
circumstances, the perennial varieties will net bloom 
the same season, though the annual varieties will do 
so if sown outside in March or April. 

Moss In lawn (J. II .).—The solution is made in 
the proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate to 2 gallons of 
water. The solution should always he made in a 
wooden vessel, such as an old cask. The operation 
of distribution may be facilitated by having ready- 
prepared a concentrated solution of 88 lbs. of the 
sulphate in 22 gallons of clear plain water, a quart 
of this solution to be mixed with plain water in every 
2 gallon watering-pot. The plain water should be 
put into the watering-pot first, then adding the solu¬ 
tion, using for a measure a small wooden pail or 
glazed earthenware vessel. The tap of the cask 
should also be a wooden one. 

Twelve early - flowering Chrysanthemums 
for indoor flowering (Vale). — Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums for indoor decoration are not grown 
in very large numbers, as so many excellent varie¬ 
ties bloom so satisfactorily in the open border. We 
can confidently recommend the following sorts for 
your purpose, as being free-flowering and bushy in 
their habit of growth: Fee Japonaise, creamy-white, 
shaded rose; Lillie, pearl-pink; H. H. Crane, chestnut, 
with old gold reverse; Lc Cycne, pure-white: Roi des 
Blancs, pure-white, and extremely free-flowering; 
Polly, deep-orange; Nina Bliek, reddish-bronze; Perle 
Rose, pearl-pink: Pride of Keaton, reddish-rose, 
silvery reverse: Chatillon, orange and ochre-yellow, 
with straw-coloured reverse; Goaeher's Crimson, deep 
rich-crimson; and Maggie, rich-yellow, dwarf, and 


bushy. The foregoing represent a pleasing variety, 
both in fornr and colour. The plants should be 
partially disbudded.—E. G. 

Anemone coronaria seedlings 04. C. It.).— 

It were better that the tubers had Been transplanted 
while in the dormant stage, and you do not say 
whether the plants are in pans or boxes or in the 
open ground. In the ease of seeds sown so recently 
as May last, but little progress cun have been made, 
and the seedlings had better remain where they are 
for the present, and until the growth is completed 
next spring. Then, as soon as dormant, you may lift 
and place them in dry earth or sand for a time, re¬ 
planting them in October where you will. In dealing 
with these things, it is a good plan to sow the seeds 
i in the open ground thinly and in shallow drills. In 
1 this way the young plants may be kept clean. We 
hope shortly to publish a note on the cultivation of 
these plants, and to which you had better refer. 

The common Musk (L. It.).— This, in mild locali¬ 
ties, is quite hardy—indeed, it must he a cruel com¬ 
bination of cold, wet soils and a hard winter that will 
actually kill the rhizomes anywhere. A broad carpet 
of Musk is now and then a good feature in a garden, 
hut, as it is very difficult- of thorough eradication, it 
is well to .select a position where it cannot harm more 
delicate-hubited plants. Because Musk dies down, 
many throw the plants, away, whereas the root is still 
alive, and this may be what lias happened in your 
case. It will, in all probability, start into growth in 
the early spring. I’ut some coal-ashes and leaf-soil, or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre over the root*) of your Romneya 
Coulteri. Any of these will help to protect the roots 
during the winter. You might put a mat over the 
branches during severe frost, but this must be re¬ 
moved as soon as the weather becomes mild. 

Treatment of Plumbago (Fern Lover).— Give 
your Plumbago a moderate amount of water during 
the winter, then about the end of February shorten 
back the more vigorous shoots and cut out the weak 
ones. When the new shoots are about an inch long, 
then is the time to repot the plants, using a compost 
of two parts loam to one part leaf-mould and plenty 
of sand. When the plants are growing freely, a little 
liquid-manure once a fortnight will be beneficial. The 
Lasiandra needs, during the winter, a minimum 
temperature of 4.1 dogs.; indeed, a general tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to till degs. will suit it well. During 
the winter the water supply must be lessened, but on 
no account must the soil be allowed to become 
parched up. You are keeping the Begonias you men¬ 
tion far too cold, hence the falling of the leaves. 
They must have a temperature of not less than 
00 degs., rising to 70 degs. during the day. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Eucalyptus, cutting down (R. U. 1 Veilings).— 
Cutting the • Eucalyptus down will cause lateral 
growths to start, but you will by so doing spoil the 
shape of the plant. You can keep it during the 
winter in any outhouse or shed where the frost can¬ 
not reach it. Could you not plunge the pot in the 
greenhouse, and so lower the plant that the leaves 
could not touch the glass? 

FRUIT. 

American blight on Apple-tree (/'. If'.).— 
Judging from the minute specimens you send, we 
fear your Apple-tree lias been attacked by American 
blight. Rub some paraffin emulsion diluted with ten 
times its volume of water over the parts that are in¬ 
fested with the blight. Use a stiffisli brush and work 
the emulsion well into all the crevices where the 
blight is seen. You might also syringe the tree with 
the eaustie alkali solution, the recipe for and mode 
of using which have been so often given in these 
pages. A friend of ours uses neat’s foot oil for paint¬ 
ing the trees with, and has found it very eflectual. 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery bolting Of. B., Co. Cork).— The sample of 
Celery which you send has run to seed. This may be 
due to various causes. Sometimes seed may be saved 
from a stock that has thus prematurely sent up 
flower-stems; sometimes it arises from sowing too 
early (the mast common cause); sometimes because 
the plants have inferior culture when young, getting 
half starved when in the seed-pans or boxes. When 
the stock is good, and the seedlings raised in March or 
April, and dibbled out into handligbts or frames quite 
thinly, the after cultivation also being good, bolting 
seldom follows. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. L. P.— There is no doubt your canary lias been 
attacked by reef-mites. See note in an early issue. 

- Tomato-grower.— Seeing that Tomatoes have, as 

you say, been grown in the soil for a few years, you 
will have to clear all the old soil out and fill in with 

fresh before you can hope to do any good.- Anxious. 

— Not gardening questions.- P. R .—Your Chrysan¬ 

themum may be a sport. Name it yourself, and sub¬ 
mit three flowers to the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society or to the Committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society next autumn. 

- II. Brett. — Write to Strawson’s, Limited, 71a, 

Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C.-Kerry.—For 

such a hedge as you mention, you will find nothing 
so good as the common Holly. Procure strong seed¬ 
ling plants. 

, NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant — 1). R. R — Cratirgus l’yraeantha; 
yes, we think it uught to do well on chalky soil by 
the sea. 

Names of fruit.— Jumps Shield.— Pear Beurr6 Did. 
- D. Warley and John Gibbins. —Specimen* insuffi¬ 
cient. 


Catalogues received.— H. B. Pollard, 12, Green 
Hill, Evesham, Worcester.— A Garden Ever in Bloom. 

-Pennick and Co., Dclgany Nurseries Co. Wicklow, 

Ireland.— Catalogue of Flowering Shrubs , Roses, Fruit , 
and Forest Trees. 
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No. 1,501. —\ OL. XXIX. Founded by W . Bobin $ on , Author qf “The English Flovxr Garden ." 1)KCEMBKR 14, 1907. 


Anomonen.5,13 

Apple Miller's Seedling 518 
Apple Newton Wonder 518 
Apples and Pears 

aeabbed.558 

Arabia albida graudi- 
florasuperba .. .. 555 

Ash, dust-destructor .. 546 
Azalea, thrips on .. 553 
Bed of leaves in forcing, 
value of a .. .. 556 

Birds .557 

Books .557 

Browallia stteciosa ma¬ 
jor.553 

Carnation Duchess of 
Westminster .. .. 553 

Cherry, Morcllo, fall¬ 
ing .558 


Chick-weed (Ccrastium 
tomentosum), Mouse- 

ear .535 

Chrysanthemum 
Holmes' White .. 550 
Chrysanthemum Tuckc- 
wootl Early .. .. 550 

Chrysanthemums .. 550 
Chrysanthemums for 
various puriKwes .. 550 
Chrysan theuiums — 
natu rally - grown 

plants.550 

Chrysanthemums, new 550 
Chrysanthemums of easy 
culture, twelve .. 550 
Chrysanthemums, six 
good dwarf siugle- 
noworitig .. .. 558 


VEGETABLES. 


THE ONION. 


If the amateur were to give a little more 
attention to the growth of the Onion, there 
would not be ho much need to depend on 
foreign markets for our supply. There are 
two methods of growing Onions to a very 
large size— one by sowing in the autumn and 
transplanting the seedlings in the early 
spring, and the other by sowing in boxes 
under glass, if possible, in a gentle heat, pot¬ 
ting the young plants off singly, and, finally, 
turning them out into the open ground. I3y 
this latter method the seed may be sown to¬ 
wards the end of January—the earlier the 
better, as the longer the period of growth 
the larger will be the bulbs. If this cannot 
be managed, the seed may be sown in the 
open ground early in the year. The drills 
should be drawn about 1 foot apart, and the 
seed should be sown thinly, in order to avoid 
severe thinning. Those who desire to obtain 
firm bulbs for keeping, should allow 6 inches 
from plant to plant, but for exhibition 
10 inches will not be too great a distance. 
The Onion is very hardy—far more so than 
many imagine—and in the open the seed may 
l>e sown earlier than almost anything else. 
The soil is an important point. A well- 
drained soil, containing a good amount of 
rotten manure, is very important, as Onions 
are very gross feeders. It is well to bear in 
mind that while stable manure is the best 
for heavy soils, cow-manure is best for light 
soils. On heavy soils it is advisable to work 
in coal-ashes, road-scrapings, and wood- 
ashes. Onions like a moderately, but not too 
light soil. The ground should be made firm 
after the seed is sown. 

For autumn sowing the middle of August is 
about the best time, but in the south of 
England the last week in August is quite 
soon enough. Plants from this sowing will 
stand without attention pntil the spring. 
When sown in the autumn, a space of 
6 inches between the rows will suffice. 
Onions, if grown in loose soil, will have 
thick “necks,” but very small bulbs. On 
light Hoil the Onion-fly is, at times, very 
troublesome. -.It may be cheeked consider¬ 
ably by diggihg up all affected plants and 
burning them. If merely pulled up, the 
grubs are apt to be left behind. As the 
Onions are harvested care must be taken that 
all trimmings are cleared away and burnt. 
One of the best remedies that I know to word 
off the attacks of the dreaded Onion-fly is to 
give liberal applications of nitrate of soda, 
applying the first dressing when the plants 
are quite young, following this by another 
.about tw r o or three weeks later, and giving a 
third when the bulbs are about half-grown. 
This should be applied during wet weather, 
or sprinkled on and well watered in. 

Another very important point in the cul¬ 
ture of the Onion is not to grow it on the 
same ground two years in succession. When 
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there is an inclination to late ripening, it is 
advisable to go over the bed early in the 
autumn and give each top a slight twist. 
When the tope have died down, lift the bulbs 
carefully, and lay them out in a dry, airy 
place, and then store them in a single layer 
on a dry floor, in nets, or, better still, "by 
making the old-fashioned Onion-pole. The 
bed ought to lie trenched to a depth of be¬ 
tween 2 feet and 3 feet. This should be 
done some time previous to sowing or plant¬ 
ing, so as to allow time for the whole to 
settle and become firm. There is plenty of 
varieties to choose from. Ailsa Craig is one 
of the largest and best of a globular form, 
and does well when sown in the spring. 
Other fine kiiids of the same type are Cran¬ 
ston's Excelsior, Up-to-date, aud Treboiis. 

_ _ Herbert Thackeray. 

POTATO MANURES. 

Can you please inform me whether—(1) There is a 
good artificial manure specially adapted for Potatoes? 
(2) Is there any special advantage in employing ani¬ 
mal manure? (3) Does the repeated use of chemical 
manures have any injurious effect upon the land so 
treated?— Chas. B. Bragg. 

[I have during the season been experiment¬ 
ing with special Potato manures on half-rows 
of Potatoes of diverse varieties, comparing 
the results with those obtained from non- 
dressed half-rows, and have found that the 
additional tubers obtained by the mauurc 
dressings barely paid for the manure. Yet 
we had a dripping season, which should have 
thoroughly dissolved all chemical manures. 
In other cases, a dressing of 4 lb. of ground 
lime to a 30-feet row ? gave nearly as good 
results ns did 4 lb. weight of special Potato 
manure. But the use of these artificial 
manures seems to be most beneficial Avhen 
applied in conjunction with animal manure. 
The best test would be obtained by planting 
on relatively poor land rows of the same 
variety of Potato-seed tubers of equal size 
obtained from the same source, one or more 
rows being left quite undressed, the same 
number dressed with lime, the same number 
with chemical manure, and the same number 
with a fair average dressing of animal 
manure. The last should be forked in and 
mixed with the soiL in the furrows a month 
before the planting, and, probably, it would 
be well to serve the chemical-manured rows 
in the same way. Anyone testing these dress¬ 
ings in this way would soon find out which 
form best answered his purpose. We prefer 
a dressing of 30 tons per acre of good, semi- 
decayed animal manure to chemical manures 
of equal cost, although the latter is more 
cheaply carried and dressed on the ground. 
Still, so much depends on the general uature 
of the soil dressed that what may seem best 
on one soil may not be best on another, hence 
personal experiments are always the most 
satisfactory. 

I found the chemically dressed half-rows 
gave much the most luxuriant top growth, 
and, judging by that, the tuber crop should 


have been relatively far greater than whs 
that from the undressed halves ; hut it whs 
not so, hence rank-grown tops by no means 
indicate the best tuber produce. Still further 
they gave us the greater proportion of 
diseased tubers. For Potatoes generally 1 
greatly prefer liberal manuring, and, of 
course, deep working of the soil, for some 
diverse crop one year, then the ground well 
broken up in the winter, moderately limed, 
then planted with Potatoes without further 
dressing. The crop may not consist of large 
tubers, but what are lifted will lie lows 
affected with disease, and bo of good table 
size. The dressing of chemicals as used con¬ 
sisted of bone-flour and sulphate of potash, 
in equal parts, the third part made up of 
sulphate of ammonia, Rape-meal, and gyp¬ 
sum. The ammonia might well have Ixs n 
dispensed with, as it rather promoted top 
growth than tub?r growth. 

I think that the repeated use of chemical 
manures without any animal manure does 
starve soil. It is a fact that good animal 
manure applied to soil is the very best dress¬ 
ing available. No doubt very much of it is 
before so applied wasted, and if such 
material be tested against chemical manures, 
then the animal dressing comes out badly. 
If you still wish to use a chemical manure, 
ask some mauure merchant to supply you 
with one specially suited for Potatoes, using 
it at the rate of, without animal manure, 
from 8 lb. to 9 lb. per rod. If with a mode¬ 
rate dressing of animal manure, then at the 
rate of from 5 lb. to 6 lb. per rod. To fully 
test the merits of manures, the tubers planted 
should be got from a good growing stock, 
or otherwise justice will not be done. D.J 


VEGETABLE FORCING. 

1 USE the term “forcing,” but in reality the 
more quietly such things as Rhubarb, Aspara¬ 
gus, Potatoes, Seakale, etc., are brought on 
the better the produce. It is early to 
begin, but there is much preparation to lie 
done in advance, such as leaf-eolleeting, turn 
ing over to let the heat cseape before making 
into hot-beds, probably the best means of 
forwarding such vegetables mentioned abov u 
It is possible to burn the roots of either, if 
the beds are put together too soon, or if too 
much fresh manure is used for the purpose. 
A cartload of such manure should be mixed 
with three times that quantity of fresh fallen 
Oak, Beech, or Spanish Chestnut leaves. Elm 
and Horse Chestnut leaves quickly decay 
when heated, consequently have no lasting 
quality as regards heat. The two should be 
thrown into a conical heap, thoroughly mixed 
together, and after ten days or a fortnight 
turned afresh, when in a week the liot-bed 
may be formed. Choose a sunny position, 
and one sheltered from the north and east 
winds, if possible, shaking the litter well to 
pieces as the work proceeds, keeping the 
longest of it on the outer sides so as to keep 
the bed intact, allowing 18 inches each w av 
beyond the size of the frame, so that, in ca 
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of hard weather setting in, a lining may be 
added. 

The height of the bed at the back should 
not be less than 5 feet, and the front 18 inches 
less, so that the sun may play on the glass. 
Tread the bed well, and place a few boards 
thereon for the frame to rest, so that all may 
settle together. For Potatoes, Carrots, and 
Seakale, 10 inches or 12 inches of light soil 
must be put inside the frame, and allowed 
to become warmed through before planting, 
while for Asparagus some 4 inches of decayed 
leaf-soil will be sufficient, the crowns to be 
covered with sifted leaf-soil, a space of 
3 inched to 4 inches being allowed for the 
“grass ” to push up when preparing the 
frame. This latter item also applies to Pota¬ 
toes and Carrots. Asparagus roots, to give 
good heads, must not be under 3 years old, 
and should be placed pretty thickly together 
in the frame, taking from 3 weeks to 4 weeks 
to be ready, covering the lights at night to 
prevent frost getting through the glass. 
Keep the frame closed down until growth is 
appearing, when a little fresh air may be 
admitted during the warmest part of each 
day, and, should water be necessary, which 
it seldom is, between November and the 
middle of February, warm it to 80 degs. 
Potatoes need to be sprouted in advance of 
planting by putting into boxes with a little 
leaf-soil, and placed inside the frame, and, 
when ready, plant them 4 inches to 6 inehes 
deep, and i0 inches asunder. Soil for Carrots 
should have a little lime and sand mixed with 
it. The seed can either be sown broadcast or 
in shallow drills 4 inches apart at any time 
from the middle of November up to early 
February, choosing the French Forcing for 
the purpose. Radishes may lie brought on 
under these conditions. But little advantage 
is gained in sowing before the New Year. 
Seakale"must bo kept dark, as well as Rhu¬ 
barb, or blanching would be imperfect. It 
is usually brought on in a Mushroom house 
or a slightly warmer structure,where the 
crowns can be syringed several times daily. 
1 have brought both of these on in a bed of 
leaves, using shutters instead of glass lights 
for the boxes. The one essential point to 
guard against these two roots is burning or 
over-heating, which causes them to rot or 
decay. In a suitable and even temperature 
of 65 degs. to 70 degs. Seakale may be had 
in three weeks; but Rhubarb takes as long 
again, not starting away so kindly as the Sea¬ 
kale 

Melon, Devon. JAMES MAYNE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Soil for Potato**.—I should be glad If you 
would kindly let me know, through the medium of 
your valuable paper, the constituent* which soil suit¬ 
able for the cultivation of Potatoes, Yams, and other 
flour-producing tubers, should consist of?— Cultiva¬ 
tor. 

[We are afraid we are not in a position to 
give you an answer of the character you ap¬ 
parently desire—that is, if you desire a com¬ 
plete analysis of soils which grow Potatoes 
well. The truth is that nearly all soils, ex¬ 
cept. very heavy clays, are capable of produc¬ 
ing good crops of Potatoes, and the secret of 
success in all cases is efficient working, com¬ 
bined with the supply of ample food, in the 
shajie of dung or artificial manures, or a com¬ 
bination of both. If vou have a good loamy 
soil, not too heavy, and it is in “good heart,” 
y ou need have no fear of a failure in Potato- 
growing, proper cultivation being given. 
Write to the Secretary of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, 4, Whitehall-place, London, S.W., 
for Leaflet 173 (issued by the Board) on 
Potato-growing. There is no charge, and 
your own letter need not be stamped.] 
Duet-destruotor ash.— It is very difficult 
to determine the manurial value of this ash 
without experiments. It is a material of 
modern production, and, probably, lias been, 
for soil fertilisation, little tested. But where 
the material is at hand, it would be easy to 
use it at the rate of half an inch thick, well 
mixed with, say, half a rod of ground, and 
this dressed portion planted with Potatoes in 
the spring, the other half rod being simply 
well dug and similarly planted, no manure 
being added. One such trial would be worth 
twenty surmises. The ash is of such an in¬ 
tensely burned nature that it seems impos- 
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eible any fertile elements can be left in it. 
Still, if any, no doubt it would be in the 
form of potash, but in a weak character. It 
might be useful material to intermix with 
stiff clay soils, to help keep them open. It 
will be, undoubtedly, interesting to learn the 
results of any careful test.—D. 

FRUIT. 


SEWAGE FOE FRUIT TREES. 

In many gardens the expenses are reduced to 
the lowest possible amount owing to the 
general depression, and frequently the gar¬ 
dener is at a loss for manures in a liquid or 
solid form, and chemical fertilisers are out 
of the question. It is a well-known fact that 
unless the soil is well stored with plant-food, 
good crops are practically impossible. When 
we bear this in mind, it seems strange that 
better means have not been adopted for the 
utilising of such valuable manures as sewage 
and liquid drainings from manure-heaps, 
cattle-sheds, stables, etc. For orchards, 
sewage is one of the most powerful and best 
manures that we know. Put on during the 
winter months, it does not injure the trees if 
in a highly concentrated form, and the soil 
assimilates the fertilising elements, so that in 
the spring the roots can seize and feed upon 
it as they become active. If any proof is 
needed as to the value of winter applications 
of sewage or manure-heap drainings, it is 
only necessary to treat one orchard, or a por¬ 
tion of the same, to a good dressing, and 
leave the other untouched; of course, the 
trees to be equal in all respects at the time, 
otherwise the lesson would not be so forcible. 
When we first tried the system of winter 
feeding, we were astonished at the effect on 
the trees the following summer, as they made 
strong growth, with large and bold foliage, 
fruit-buds conspicuous over the whole, being 
followed a year later by a good crop of large, 
clear-skinned, and well-coloured fruit. Not 
only so. but the trees were not exhausted by 
the fruit, as proved by a full crop each year 
afterwards. Our experience is that when 
trees crop well one year and then miss a year 
or two, the failure is caused by a lack of 
food requisite to maintain their health and 
vigour; and, consequently, a season or two 
is lost while the trees are recovering from 
their exhaustion in producing a crop. If 
given ample supplies of food in the form of 
sewage, liquid-manure, or any other suitable 
thing, the strength of the trees would not 
only be maintained, but materially increased, 
and unless seasons were particularly un¬ 
favourable, good crops might be expected 
annually. The use of sewage for Vine or 
Peach borders produces splendid results in 
skilled hands, as they exercise great care in 
its use; but unless sound judgment is 
brought to bear on its application, serious 
injury may result. Where the soil is fairly 
light and porous, much more may be given 
than would be either safo or advisable on 
heavy land, as the latter may quickly be¬ 
come sour and sodden, and thus work serious 
mischief. When we use any sewage for in¬ 
side borders, it is given in the evening, and 
watered in, leaving a little top ventilation 
on day and night for a few days, this prevent¬ 
ing the ammonia from injuring the foliage. 
The soil is light, and we use the above seve¬ 
ral times during the growing season. Though 
it is safe here, it would not be the same 
everywhere, as we have seen good houses of 
both Vines and Peaches completely ruined 
by its careless application. 

In the kitchen garden the stimulants men¬ 
tioned are excellent aids in growing full 
crops of tender vegetables, such as Celery, 
Onions, Beans, Cauliflower, and Cabbage. 
For late crops of Cabbage following Peas 
we find sewage a great help, as it promotes a 
quick growth and enables the plants to at¬ 
tain a size able to withstand frost and bad 
weather. In fact, the advantages are so 
numerous that it is difficult to state where 
they end. The great objection to sewage is 
smell, but this can be got over if it is applied 
in wet weather, as it is quickly washed into the 
soil, or failing wet, a thin covering of dry 
soil will do away with most of the offensive¬ 
ness. 


PEARS GROWN ON SANDY SOIL. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society there was exhibited a collec¬ 
tion of some two dozen dishes of Pears, 
grown on the Wisley sand, and on trees two 
years planted and four years from the bud. 
Generally the samples were excellent, some 
being exceptionally so. It was very interest¬ 
ing to note that of two samples of Souvenir 
du Congres Pear shown, by far the finest 
ond really a superb sample, came from trees 
worked on the common Pear-stock, those 
from trees worked on the Quince-stock being 
relatively small. That fact may have im¬ 
portant bearing on Pear production on sand, 
assuming that it fully represents the fruiting 
of other varieties, but on that head no 
further information was given, hence it does 
not do to jump hastily to conclusions. What¬ 
ever may be the effect of the Pear-stock on 
fruit production on sand, most certainly on 
stiff soil, especially on clay, the Quince-stock 
gives the best results. The Wisley trees 
were not flat trained, but of the ordiuary bush 
or pyramid form, although all were yet too 
young to have become fashioned into any 
special shape. In addition to Souvenir du 
Congres, there were very handsome samples 
of Marguerite Marrillat, Beurre de Mortillet, 
Triomphe de Vienne, Doyenne Bouescch, 
Grosse Calebasse, President Barabe, Presi¬ 
dent de Osmondville, Beurre Fouqueray. 
Marie Louise, Beurre Jan Van Geert, and 
Louise Bonne of Jersey. It bv no means 
follows that this selection indicates the best 
quality. A few' are good, some are indiffer¬ 
ent. Still, we have out of a host of Pears 
far too many that are indifferent, and but a 
few that are really high class. However, in 
growing Pears some consideration has to be 
shown to varieties that will thrive well on 
certain soils, and, as shown at Wisley, whilst 
many will do well on sand, a large propor¬ 
tion may give fruit that is not of the best. 
The French have flooded us with Pears, but 
much more consideration is needed nt once 
for higher flavour, better keeping, and hardi¬ 
ness of constitution. I). 


A WOODEN WALLED GARDEN. 

The “wooden walls of old England,” once 
celebrated in song, have given place to the 
“iron walls” of to-day. The brick walls of 
England still hold sway as indispensable in 
gardens, yet there is a possibility that these 
solid and somewhat expensive erections may 
yet give place to others of concrete and 
wood. It was to see such a wooden wall, 
enclosing a square fruit-garden on its four 
sides, I recently visited Bevendean, Oxshott, 
a pretty residence, occupied by Mr. Ellis, and 
whose gardener is Mr. W. H. Bailey, for¬ 
merly of Reigate Hill and Buccleuch House, 
Richmond. The garden is about an acre in 
area, and stands square to the four points of 
the compass. Only some four years has the 
enclosure been made. The soil is a deep, re¬ 
tentive sand, in which fruit-trees seem to 
thrive freely, although Mr. Bailey finds it 
needful to allow material extension in wood 
growth rather than restriction, as such sandy 
soil is not favourable to trees too severely 
pruned. The base of the wood walls is of 
concrete 12 inches thick, and 18 inches out of 
the ground. Stout wood posts of 3-inch 
quartering were fixed into the concrete base, 
just one-half its thickness, and then bolted 
through the other half. In that way these 
uprights are not let into the ground, and are 
kept firm and erect. These uprights or poets 
are 10 feet apart. They and the whole of 
the boarding forming the wall stand 9 feet 
from the soil level. Three rails with angled 
edges run from post to post, the ends being 
mortised in. The boarding is ordinary 1-inch 
floor boards, unplaned. 1 hesc arc nailed to 
the rails, leaving between each an interval of 
half an inch. These openings or partitions 
are covered outside with 3 inch strips of 
wood, thus preventing draughts or cold cur¬ 
rents of air passing between the boards. 
These interstices being thus wide, enable 
them to be kept thoroughly clean and free 
from all forms of insect life—indeed, the 
boards, openings, and trees were, when I saw 
them, very clean. Stout galvanised wires at 
near intervals run crosswise front post to 
post, and to these the trained trees are tied, 
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thus avoiding the use of nails and shreds. 
Every portion of the wall is furnished with 
fruit-trees, Apricots, Plums, Cherries, and 
Pears, and every tree robust, clean, and well- 
fruited—many, indeed, very heavily. Peaches 
and Nectarines are chiefly grown under glass. 
I have no estimate of the relative cost of such 
9-feet-high wood walls and of solid brick 
walls of equal height; but no doubt the wood 
wall is much the cheaper, and far more 
rapidly erected. Here the results, as seen 
on the trees and crops, were all that could be 
desired. Iron rods cap the walls, to carry 
fish-netting to protect the fruit from frost 
and birds. A. D. 


PEAR HESSLE OR HAZEL. 

This week we give an illustration of 
that well-known Pear, Hessle or Hazel, 
the name being derived from a vil¬ 
lage in Yorkshire, near where it is 
supposed to have been raised. It has long 
been in cultivation, and, like Aston Town, 
Swan’s Egg, and similar varieties, is a true 
autumn market Pear, and is best grown as an 
orchard standard. Like the varieties just 


tile; it should be grafted on the natural 
stock. It 'is a heavy bearer, even in the 
worst years.” 


TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED FRUIT- 
TREES. 

I have had very little experience in gardening, but 
I have lately begun to take a great interest in fruit¬ 
growing. 1 find that all my trees, which ure thirteen 
or fourteen years old, have been pruned back every 
I >ear on the simple plan of cutting every young shoot 
i to about two buds. As a result, the trees are a mass 
| of spurs and thick growths in the middle, with a 
| long fringe of new shoots every year on the outside. 
Scarcely any bear well, and 1 fear the pruning is 
partly at fault. Does not it crowd them out with 
branches, and form far too many spurs, to cut back 
all the shoots of formed trees? Can 1 cut out some 
of the superfluous wood, and how should trees be 
pruned in future?—H. N. Hist. 

[You wouid have materially assisted us had 
you, in addition to stating how the trees In 
question are pruned, mentioned the particu¬ 
lar kinds of fruit-trees, and in* what form 
| they are trained. We should then have 
been in a position to have given you more 
, definite instructions. However, we will as- 
I aume, by the method of pruning practised on 
, your trees, that they are cither Apples or 


smooth afterwards with a knife, and smear¬ 
ing them with paint or tar. With regard to 
this branch-thinning, carefully scrutinise 
each tree before attempting to remove a 
branch, when your eye will soon detect which 
are the superfluous branches, and therefore 
the ones to cut out. We can lay down no 
hard and fast rule for you to go upon in rela 
tion to this matter, and, beyond what we 
have said, can only add that all branches 
which have a tendency to ernes others and 
crowd the centre of the tree, instead of 
growing outwards, must in any ease be cut 
out. Further, as it ie essential that sunlight 
and air shall have free acce?« to the interior 
of each tree, the branches, on the completion 
of the thinning, should not be nearer to¬ 
gether than from 2 feet to 3 feet, this varying 
according to the length of each individual 
branch. The great aim in the training of 
pyramid and bush fruit-trees is to have the 
branches so disposed that they shall be even¬ 
tually wide enough apart, to' allow of their 
being clothed with fruiting spurs throughout 
their entire length. If grown on this prin 
ciple, overcrowding cannot occur, and the 
trees are then invariably highly productive. 



Pear Hessle. 


quoted, Hessle is a heavy cropper, and, being j 
very hardy, seldom fails to bear. In cold 
districts, where the choicer varieties of Pears 
succeed but indifferently, Hes.sle should be 
grown, and it may be depended on to bear 
well in all ordinary seasons. As our illus¬ 
tration is a very faithful representation of 
this Pear, no comment is needed as to size. 
The skin is yellowish-green, marked with 
russety dots (the fruit on the right hand in 
the cut plainly showing this peculiarity). 
The flesh is yellowish-w-hite, juicy, richly 
flavoured, and in some examples lias a fine I 
aroma. Two years since some specimens sent 
us from Yorkshire for identification had the | 
two last named qualities developed to a high 
degree—in fact, we have never tasted such 
high-flavoured fruits of this variety before | 
nor since. Hessle is in season the latter half 
of September and early in October, the time 
varying according to season and locality. 

- M. Desfosse, of Desfoase-Thuillier, 

Fils, et Cie., Orleans, sends us the follow¬ 
ing : “I have known, for the past forty or 
forty-five years, old trees of this sort, aged 
100 years to 150 years. They sav there are 
some very old trees of it in existence not 
very far from Orleaju^ The tree i^ very fer- 


Pears; and, if both, the advice tendered 
below' will be applicable to either. We also 
imagine, by the way you describe the trees, 
they have been trained as pyramids. It is 
evident, on again perusing your note, that 
both the training and pruning have been car¬ 
ried out on rule-of-thumb principles, other¬ 
wise the trees would not be in such an un¬ 
fruitful condition, as fruit-trees of the age 
you name should be in their prime now, and 
yielding of their best. The fault lies in not 
having had the branches properly regulated 
and thinned out as the trees developed, also 
in neglecting to practise a certain amount of 
disbudding, instead of allowing all growths 
to develop at will, and afterwards cutting 
them back to two buds, which has produced 
the congested condition of the spurs you 
allude to. You will have all this to undo, 
so to speak, and as the remedy cannot be 
otherwise than a tax on the energies of the 
trees, the work must necessarily be spread 
over two seasons. This winter, or ns soon 
a^ you can make it convenient, you had better 
thin out the branches, and next year you may 
effect a reduction of the spurs where 
crowded. Use a good sharp pruning-saw. 
and make clean cuts, paring the wounds 
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After the thinning is done, we should ad¬ 
vise you to spray the trees, if you have not 
hitherto adopted winter cleansing, as this 
will rid them of numbers of insect foes, as 
well as free them of Moss and Lichen. Next 
summer, when the spurs begin to put forth 
young growths, go carefully over them, and, 
when about 6 inches in length, remove all the 
weakest, and thin down the remainder, so 
that, if there are, say, nine shoots on one of 
the crowded spurs you mention, you may 
reduce them to four or five in number. Pull 
these superfluous grow ths clean out, which Is 
easily done by giving them a twist with the 
finger and thumb. Leave the shoots you re 
tain until August, when cut them hack to 
three buds. Any growth made after this cut 
back to one bud. When next autumn eomes 
round, the crowded spurs should be thinned 
out, and in some cases, where they stand 
quite close together, one here and there may 
be cut clean away. This will greatly 
strengthen the fruit-buds on these retained, 
the good effects of which will be seen in due 
course by the increased vigour of the blos¬ 
soms, and in the latter being able to set. 
fruit with freedom. It would also be advan¬ 
tageous to allow the leading growths at the 
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fiuls of the branches to have every latitude 
until autumn, and then cut then! back to 
within a foot of the branches. Another way 
to increase vigour and fruitfulness is to en¬ 
courage the roots a« near to the surface as 
possible by the spreading of a 3-inch layer of 
well-rotted manure under each tree to as far 
ins the branches extend, after having removed 
a corresponding depth of soil, which should 
be afterwards cast on top of the manure. 
The roots will soon find their way into and 
appreciate this manurial mulch, and, as such 
roots are always of a fibrous nature, they 
enable the trees to bring their crops to the 
greatest perfection. In the future treatment 
of the trees, you cannot do better than adopt 
the advice already given as to disbudding. 
Summer prune the trees in August, cutting 
the growths back to three buds then, and 
aTler growths to one bud, which will leave 
you little or no winter pruning to do beyond 
a general looking over to shorten back" any 
pieces of wood found to be unduly long. 
Leading shoots may be left- a trifle longer— 
say, from three to four buds—on fully estab¬ 
lished trees. If you have any doubts as to 
your ability in putting the above recom¬ 
mendations into force, call to your aid a man 
who nas had practical experience rather than 
run the risk of ruining the trees. 

We have replied at much greater length 
than we intended, as there are, doubtless, 
others of our readers who have fruit-trees in 
similar condition, it being rather a common 
occurrence, and who would be glad to know 
how to deal with them.] 


SOME GOOD NOVEMBER PEARS. 

I\ the month of November many of our best 
Pears are in season. It is true September 
gives us Williams’ Bon Chretien and Jar¬ 
gonelle, but there is not in these the flavour 
found in a well grown Doyenne du Cornice, a 
jxwfect Marie Louise, the small, but de¬ 
liciously aromatic, Secklo, or a finely-grown 
Beurre Superfin. Perhaps one reason why 
these November Pears arc so much prized is 
beeause there is much less variety of dessert 
fruit available, compared to what we have in 
late summer and early autumn. Though for 
individual purposes a large choice of varie¬ 
ties is not necessary, there is considerable 
advantage in having a less limited assort¬ 
ment. for all are not alike hardy or regular in 
their cropping. It thus happens that when 
tin* season is a fickle cue, there may lx* an 
absolute dearth when only a few sorts are 
grown. I will mention a few of the very best 
of the November kinds, but there are others 
which .we cannot afTord to neglect. One in 
particular, Beurre Hardy, is favoured by 
every class of consumer. From California, 
too, this Pear comes in large quantities, and 
in line condition. It is a Pear which in some 
soils develops a bright crimscn cheek; in 
others it hn.s a dull, russet'y skin, not exter¬ 
nally attractive. As a standard in the 
orchard it does splendidly, fruiting heavily 
and regularly, while its growth is vigorous 
and healthy. A handsome Pear is Beurre 
Alexandre Lucas. On n wall and in suit abb 
soil it will sometimes assume a pretty crim¬ 
son-flushed cheek, but its normal colour is a 
pale golden tint. It hns a flavour partaking 
somewhat of that of the well-known Louise 
Bonne, and, judging from externnl character¬ 
istics. there would seem to be somewhat 
similar parent sige. Similar in size and 
shape, and favouring somewhat in colour 
Beurre Hardy, is Directeur Hardy, which, 
if anything, is richer in colour and hand¬ 
somer in outline. Much as I value Beurre 
Hardy. I still reserve a small space for this 
one. Cordon training seems to bring out its 
best characters. Emile d’Heyst Itcars some 
resemblance to Marie Louise, and for open 
bush culture can be depended on, as it is so 
hardy and free fruiting. Marie Louis* 
d’L'ccle does extremely well in some locali¬ 
ties, fruiting early and regularly.* and. when 
well grown, is a handsome Pear. It is a 
variety I have had poor success with, by rea¬ 
son of the birds, which seem particularly 
partial to this kind, taking the fruits quite 
early in the summer. Pitmnston is one of 
1 lie largest, ami for this reason one of the 
greatest favourites in the mnrket, but the 
less fine says of its flavour the better. Thoinp 
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son’s, on the other hand, is deficient in ex¬ 
ternal beauty; but who, having tasted really 
good specimens, will forget the quality? 
Duchess cl’Angouleme some cling to avS being 
a desirable Pear. Well-developed specimens 
of this kind are certainly handsome and 
heavy,- but I find it so poor in quality from 
open-air trees that I do not grow it. Winter 
Nelis is the connoisseurs’ Pear. Size does 
not recommend it, but its superb quality, 
especially when grown, as it should be, on a 
wall, is well known. Beurre Dumont is a 
less familiar Pear for November, but one 
which has distinct all-round merit. 

From the foregoing list it will be found 
what a good assortment there is of really fine 
Pears to ripen in the month ; indeed, the 
best of the Pears come in in November, 
though there are distinctly high-c-Iafs fruits 
available earlier and later. 

W. Struonkli.. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red-spider in orchard-house. — My orchard- 
house, containing Peach-tree*, was badly infected last 
.summer with red-spider. Kindly inform me what 
treatment I had better adopt now to trees, walls, and 
wood-work to get rid of this pest?—T. K. W. 

[The presence of red-spider on your trees 
denotes that they have been kept too dry at 
the roots, and also that syringing has been 
neglected. Nothing will subdue red-spider 
more quickly than cold water regularly and 
forcibly applied with a syringe or garden- 
engine. This you should have done imme¬ 
diately you noticed any traces of the pest. 
The border in which the tree's are growing 
should have a good soaking of water, and 
take care that the soil does not become dry 
again. As soon as the trees have been 
pruned, wash all the wood, young and old, 
with a solution of Gishurst Compound, 3 oz. 
to the gallon, and sec that the compound is 
dissolved. Use it warm, but not so hot as to 
injure the buds. Use a brush for the thick 
branches, and work the compound into all 
the crevices. You miiut wash the young 
wood carefully with a sponge, drawing it 
towards the tips of the shoots, so as not to 
injure the buds. When you have completed 
th«' trees, wash the paint with the same mix¬ 
ture and the walls with hot lime-wash, to 
which has been added some sulphur. Re¬ 
move a few inches of the old soil of the bor¬ 
der, and replace with fresh turfy loam.] 

Plum Wyedale. —I am much pleased to sec 
an appreciative note respecting the merits of 
this valuable late cooking Plum from “An 
Old Hand.” and am in entire accord with 
him as to its being a variety which should 
be better known. When grown cither as a 
fan-trained tree against a wall or as a cordon, 
it makes a quantity of small, twiggy growths, 
and bears profusely. The frtiit hangs well, 
and will remain in good condition on the 
trees in a mild autumn till the third week in 
November. .Coe’s Late Red is another late 
variety, which will hang quite as late as the 
preceding, but does not compare favourably 
with it in point of flavour. It is, however, a 
useful late cooking sort and a great bearer. 
There is yet another very late ripening Plum, 
which, though seldom seen, is worthy of a 
place in every garden collection, and that is 
Late Rivers. The fruits are somewhat small, 
almost, black in colour, and, for such a late 
variety, richly flavoured. I have never 
grown it other than as a bush, and in this 
form of tree it Was a constant and heavy 
cropper. The fruit will hang well till the 
second week in November, and keep for ten 
days afterwards in the fruit-room if required. 
Growers, instead of planting so many early 
and midsummer varieties, should turn their 
attention to later maturing sorts, of which— 
putting on one side altogether the three 
named above—there is now a good number to 
select from.—A. W. 

- “An Old Hand” (November 23rd, p. 

508) reminds me of an omission in my notes 
on Plums recently. I admit the omission 
wns not justified, but, presumably, my mind 
was more particularly centred on dessert 
kinds than on cooking Plums. Wyedale is 
too good a Plum to remain unnoticed, for it 
is hardy, free lieanng, and late. I gathered 
my crop from standard-grown trees in mid- 
November, and it would have been possible 


to have left the fruits till nearer the end of 
the month, could one foretell the weather. 
Gathered, however, in a sound state, they 
would keep for some time in a dry room, and 
continue useful in the kitchen, affording an 
agreeable change from Apples. The tree is, 
as “An Old Hand” says, compact in growth, 
and with me does not assume that unwieldy 
vigour some other kinds do, and for this rea¬ 
son should be useful in the small garden. 
There is no need to occupy valuable wall 
space with this Plum, because it is quite 
capable of resisting the cold and other in¬ 
fluences which tell against some of the 
choicer varieties. In a raw state it is abso¬ 
lutely flavourless, yet, when cooked, it is very 
good. It can lx? grown to advantage in 
standard form ; indeed, this seems to suit it 
best.—W. R. 

Pear Emile d’Heyst, or Beurre d’Esperen. 

—It is somewhat strange that the merits of 
this Pear are not more generally recognised, 
seeing that the fruits are not only large, but 
that they possess a very high flavour. In 
addition to thin, the variety bears freely and 
regularly, the only drawback being that it 
is not what may be termed a vigorous 
grower. Under good cultivation, this defect 
can be in a great measure overcome, and one 
or more trees should be in every collection to 
supply fruit for table at this season of the 
year. Several excellent dishes of typical fruits 
have come under my notice this autumn at 
fruit exhibitions, and I was glad to see them 
staged in the company of what are generally 
conceded to be the cream of the varieties in 
cultivation at the present day. It succeeds 
well as a bush or pyramid on the Quince 
stock, and, if desired, it can be grown as a 
standard on a w arm soil. It is also a success 
grown either as a cordon or espalier.—W. K. 

Apple Newton Wonder. -No new Apple, 
perhaps, has become so popular without 
being in any sense boomed. Merit alone ac¬ 
counts for this progress, which is certainly 
well deserved. Newton Wonder does not 
rank among the largest of Apples, but it loses 
nothing because of this, for what is lost in 
abnormal size is amply made up in regularity 
and evenness of crop. It is by no means 
email, but on a good tree, well attended to, 
the fruits are of medium size, ample for all 
home purposes. In outline it in distinctly 
smooth, and well-coloured where the surface 
is exposed to the sun. Like some of the free 
bearers, it will give a heavy crop one year, 
and take a rest the next, but, if thinning 
could be practised early in the summer, more 
regular cropping would follow. I have, even 
in the alteruate years, had a light crop on 
the trees. It is a curious fact that when the 
crop of such prolific kinds is light, there is 
no increase in the size of the fewer fruits, 
which one might reasonably expect. No 
cooking Apple that I know can be more 
strongly recommended to the planter of treeo 
this autumn than Newton Wonder. It not 
only crops freely, has a handsome appear¬ 
ance, and ccoks well, but it can be had over 
a long season, which is a point of much value 
in a winter Apple. The tree ha« a splendid 
constitution, and grown strongly; but. judg¬ 
ing from my own experience, failure to crop, 
so often associated with vigour, is not found 
in Newton Wonder.—W. S. 

Open-air Peaches.— In my sithurhnn garden, with 
a G-feet wall all round it. I have induced my gardener 
to place a trellis above the wall. Two Peach-trees and 
one Apricot were growing freely above the wall which 
faces tiie west. 1 fastened sacking to the trellis to 
protect the trees from the east winds. This year I 
have had a line crop of fruit on these trees, and the 
handsomest and best Peaches—quite a dozen—grew 
above the wall. — Kaunu. 

Apple Miller’s Seedling -An Apple with more 
than average merit, and yet little known, is Miller's 
Seedling, a variety having a waxy, bright-golden skin, 
marked more or less with streaks and flushings of 
crimson. It is strange that, in view of the scarcity 
of good Apples in .‘September, this Apple has not be¬ 
come more common. There arc sonic that by no 
means compare w ith it which are loudly boomed. I 
And that in the mnrket. once this is tasted, there is 
inquiry for more, and when colour is developer! to the 
full, there is much attractiveness in a sample, 
whether this be a small or large one. It can be eaten 
direct from the tree.—W. S. 


Index to Volume XXVIII.— The binding cov»-.; 
(price Is. Gd. each. post free. Is. 0d.) and Index C'd.. 
post free, 3Jd.) for Volume XXVII1. are now icady, 
and may be bad of all newsagents, or of the Pub- 
li her, [lost fre \ 2s. for the two. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SYRIXGA JAPOXICA. 

To the popular mind, with little or no know¬ 
ledge of plant nomenclature, the name 
Syringa is applied to the different forms of 
the Mock Orange (Philadelphia), hut especi 
ally to the European member of the family, 
P. coronarius. It, however, really belongs 
to the Lilac, the true botanical name of the 
common one being Syringa vulgaris. This, 
which originally came from Eastern Europe, 
is represented in our gardens by many varie¬ 
ties, whose flowers range in colour from pure 
white to purplish crimson, both single and 
double blossoms being represented among 
them. There are many other species in culti¬ 
vation, most of which are natives of Eastern 
Asia, including Japan. Tt is not, however, 
my intention to treat of all these different 
kinds, but rather to call attention to a very 
limited numl>er which form quite a group by 
themselves. Though the foliage of the mem- 


Tliough by no means a stock plant in nur¬ 
series, tt. japoniea can be obtained at a com¬ 
paratively cheap rate from those estnblish- 
I ments where a specialty is made of the 
rarer hardy trees and shrubs. It was first 
introduced into this country through the 
Arnold Arboretum, and has become an es¬ 
tablished favourite in the States, where so 
many Japanese plants thrive particularly 
I well. We are told by Professor Sargent that 
' in its native country it is rather common in 
the deciduous forests on the hills of Central 
Yezo, and occasionally on the high mountains 
I.of Hondo. In a state of nature the Japanese 
Lilac is. by the same authority, said, when 
fully grown, to be an unshapely, straggling 
I tree, 25 feet to 30 feet in height, with a 
trunk rarely 12 inches to 18 inches in diame¬ 
ter, and does not possess the beauty it shows 
| in New England gardens. 

Syringa amukensih. This, the oldest 
species of the section to which tt. japoniea 
Ik* longs, is a native of Manchuria, and was 
i discovered just half a century ago. It was 



A flowedn(» shoot of Syringa japoniea. 


hers of this section is essentially that of the 
Lilac, the inflorescence reminds one, to a 
certain extent, of the Privet ; in fact, the 
two are, from a botanical standpoint, very 
nearly related. Botanists include these last- 
named in a sub-section by themselves, under 
the name of Ligustrina (Privet like). Ear 
and away the best of this group as an orna¬ 
mental shrub or tnv is the species herewith 
figured, 

Syringa JAPOMCA, which has been grown 
to a limited extent in our gardens for the 
last, five -and-twenty years or more. Like the 
common European species, this is inclined to 
l>e of a shrubby character, but. if trained to 
a single stem, it promises to develop into a 
small tree. As may be seen by the accom¬ 
panying illustration, the leaves are like those 
of the common Lilac, while the flowers, indi¬ 
vidually small, and creamy-white in colour, 
are borne in large, branching panicles. 
Their perfume more nearly approaches that 
or the Privet than the Lilac, and they are at 
their best in June and July, when all the 
varieties of the jOApunon kind, are over. 
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a few years after this before it was intro 
duced into European gardens, by way of the 
Botanic Gardens, ttt. Petersburg, which, in 
the time of the late Dr. Regel. played a pro¬ 
minent part in the introduction of many 
Asiatic plants. A clc.se ally of S. japoniea, 
this species is distinguished therefrom by 
the obtuse lobes of the corolla. It is also 
smaller growing, and starts into growth 
earlier. Eor this reason it is more likely to 
have tin* young buds injured by late spring 
frosts. 

Syringa pekinensis.—A native of the 
! mountains of Northern China, this was oii 
i ginally discovered by 1’Abbe David. It is 
distinguished from the others by its longer 
ancl more slender branches, which give to it 
[ quite a different outline. The ovate leaves, 
borne on long-petioles, are dark green in 
colour. The flowers are white, and produced 
in dense panicles. There is a variety of this 
, (penduln) of a prondunced weeping habit. 

Though, as above stated, the finest of this 
[ section is tt. japoniea, yet even this is, as far 
as its ornamental qualities «rt» concerned. 


not the equal of the common Lilac when at 
its best. Granting all this, tt. japoniea is, 
from its late season of flowering, profusion 
of blossoms, and distinct appearance, well 
worthy of b:*ing better known than it is. 


CUTTING EVERGREENS. 

About Christmas time and early in the new 
year there is usually a demand for Ever¬ 
greens to use in various ways for festive de¬ 
corations. A few notes as to the cutting of 
them may not be out of place. When there 
is a choice, a fine day should, if possible, be 
chosen. The work of cutting can then be 
performed with far greater comfort, while 
at the same time it can also be done more 
carefully. It is a description of work that is 
oftentimes done in a perfunctory or hap 
hazard manner, with no real thought either 
as to the nfter appearance of the shrubs or 
their future well-being. Of course, what 
holds good in one kind does not also do so 
in another, while varied forms and styles of 
growth should also be considered. In my 
own case 1 have for several years been aim 
ing at, cutting Hollies so as to get the trees 
(for trees they are) into more of a pyramidal 
shape, not formal, as in clipped trees, but 
so much so as to give every opportunity for 
the lower branches to spread out and not be 
overshadowed by the branches above them. 
In this way I have under my care a number 
of well-furnished specimens from 20 feet to 
30 feet and even more in height. These con¬ 
sist of the common Holly, the silver varie¬ 
gated, and the yellow-fruited kind. The soil, 
a light one, resting on gravel, suits them very 
well. Aueubas I find do best when they have 
plenty of room to develop into dense bushes ; 
these when too tall are lieheaded, 2 feet or 
3 feet being taken off the tops. Young 
growths will follow- in due course. With 
Laurels, a medium course of cutting is bet¬ 
ter, in my opinion, than either of the two 
extremes viz., that of constant summer 
pruning to keep them, as it were, in accord¬ 
ance with some architect’s plan, or excessive 
cutting down, as a woodman would do it. 
leaving everything bare for a time. A deal 
may lx* done with Yews to keep them from 
extending too wide, when the space is limited, 
by merely cutting out the leading shoots. 
By the same process the Box-trees can be 
retained in a bushy and dense condition with¬ 
out being in any sense formal. When shrubs 
are taken in hand in time, by judicious tinn¬ 
ing out here and there, it will take years be¬ 
fore they arrive at a size when a more radical 
course will be found necessary. This infor¬ 
mal kind of pruning regulates the growth of 
the shrubs and prevents strong shoots from 
taking the lead to the weakening of the rest, 
with the consequent after results of a bare 
ness both undesirable and unsightly also. It 
frequently happens that shrubs are left more 
to chance than anything else. As long as 
they look well at the time, be they ever so 
crowded, there is no thought given as to the 
future. This is a great mistake, the after 
effects of which cannot be so easilv remedied. 

T. 


The crisp-leaved Meadow Sweet (Spinea 
bullata).i—A charming and distinct little 
shrub, even among the beautiful members of 
the shrubby section of Spiraeas, is tt. bullata. 
often called crispifolia, which few |x*ople who 
aee it out of bloom would consider one cf 
the genus, so distinct are its neat little 
crisped and wrinkled leaves. Then, the 
little heads of flowers are of a deep yet bright 
red. The shrub rarely reaches to more than 
a couple of feet, and is generally eonsider- 
ably less. It is very hardy, nnd one in my 
garden is in one of the most exposed position » 
1 ean give it. and yet it thrives and flowers 
freely each season. It is a pity such a beau¬ 
tiful little shrub has a fault, but it must be 
said that a failing is that many of its 
branches die off in most gardens, and new 
growth has to coipe from the base. This is 
not the case everywhere, but a little pruning 
soon makes the piant shapely. It is a Japan¬ 
ese species, and is quite one of the plants 
which would give a native character to the 
Japanese garden, which, bv the way, is not. 
too often characteristic when made by tho 
Briton.—tt. A. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

NATURALLY-GROWN PLANTS. 

The Chrysanthemum shows of 1907 are 
over, and once again preparations have com¬ 
menced for the tight of next autumn. To 
half, and perhaps three-fourths of the 
Chrysanthemum growers of this country the 
exhibition is the only goal that is to be 
reached. Many days of careful watching and 
unnecessary anxiety have to be gone through 
before the exhibitor can rest satisfied that he 
has even a chance in a great competition. 
As the years roll on, this training, stopping, 
harmful feeding, and unnatural development 
of the plants become more and more severe. 
The standard that was considered good a few 
years ago is ridiculed in the present age of 
“big things,” and the result will be a tre¬ 
mendous reaction, when gardeners and 
raisers will see the folly of the game they 
played with a plant that is fast losing a 
beauty of an unexampled type. Every year it 
becomes a matter of “size.” A flower, un¬ 
less it is large and, to use a common expres¬ 
sion, of bold proportions, is tossed on one 
side as of no value, whereas it may be doubly 
as beautiful as the hard, full, and stiff repre¬ 
sentatives of the several types that are the 
exhibitor’s beau ideal of true perfection. It 
is very easy to see the result of this selfish 
policy. Each section has an absurdly high 
standard of formality to which every raiser 
and every cultivator must strive to attain. 
The result is, the Pompons are becoming as 
hard and ugly as the more formal of the 
incurved; the reflexed are developing into 
huge balls of petals, as pleasing to the 
artist’s eye as a glass globe; the Japanese 
are forced entirely out of reasonable limits; 
in fact, everything is sacrificed to size. This 
kind of frenzy must have an end. The geo¬ 
metric bedding craze received a crushing 
blow wdien the eyes of the public were opened 
to its untruthfulncss and hideous formality. 
So it will be with the Chrysanthemum. The 
grower has striven until the climax has been 
reached. The public will soon sicken of the 
specimens of flowers that, are called “beauti¬ 
ful,” and instead we shall have a smaller 
bloom that we may call “natural,” because 
its intrinsic beauty is not crushed by a 
barbarom course of stopping, feeding, and 
tying. A house filled with exhibition plants 
resembles a forest of tall sticks, each stem 
having a flower poised on top. If this bloom 
is destroyed, the labour spent over that plant 
is gone. T. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The list of new Chrysanthemums, published 
in Gardenino Illustrated of November 
9th last, can now be supplemented with 
another equally interesting collection of pro¬ 
mising novelties, many of which Were exhi¬ 
bited for the first time at the show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, held at 
the Crystal 1‘alacg on Novemlier 6th, 7th, 
and 8tli last. The members of the floral com 
mittee had submitted to them for adjudica¬ 
tion a large number of first-class flowers, of 
which only a very few received the coveted 
first-dass certificate. The standard of quality 
is well maintained, so that the recipient of 
this award must be something quite above 
the ordinary. The subjoined list embraces 
the best of those seen on the occasion referred 
to : 

George Mileham (1908). The date ap¬ 
pended to this name is to distinguish the now 
variety from an old yellow sort distributed 
under the name of George Mileham. The 
flower under notice is a Japanese incurved, 
having broad florets of gmxl length neatly 
and pleasingly incurving ; colour, canary- 
yellow. F.C.C., November 6th. 

Freda Bedford.- This is a pretty market 
variety, having florets of medium breadth, 
neatly reflexing and drooping. In the full 
light the colour is a warm tone of deep 
apricot. F.C.C., November 6th. 

Felton’s Favourite. -The committee re¬ 
garded this as a market variety, as it is not 
large enough for exhibition. The florets ap¬ 
pear to be sc.mewbat^rtsiff, crisp, aiid refler- 
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ing ; colour, glistening creamy-white. F.C.C., 
November 6th. 

Marjorie Gouldsmith.— This is another 
very promising Japanese incurved flower of 
deep build, having florets of splendid breadth. 
The colour is ivory-white. The committee 
wished to see this variety again. 

Rose Pockett.—A variety evidently of 
Australian origin, and belonging to the 
Japanese section. The colour is a pretty 
buff yellow. The committee also wish to see 
this variety again. 

Romance belongs to the incurved section, 
and is classified os such. It has fairly broad 
petals, and the colour is a rich canary-yellow. 
From an early bud selection the florets are 
pointed, but from a later selection the petals 
are somewhat rounded at the tips—a trait in 
their character that all good growers of in¬ 
curved blooms like to see. Early blooms are 
not unlike those of Chas. H. Curtis, but, as 
shown on this occasion, the flowers were quite 
distinct from those of that variety. F.C.C., 
November Gtli. 

W. J. Higgs. —This has broad, neatly-in¬ 
curving petals. The lower petals, however, 
were rather rough. The colour may be de¬ 
scribed as bronzy-claret. 

•Maurice J. Cole.— This many readers will 
appreciate at its proper worth, because it is 
a bronzy-yellow sport from W. A. Ethering- 
ton, a Japanese variety. The colour is more 
'interesting than that seen in the flowers of 
the parent variety. 

Single-Flowering Varieties 
were exhibited in large numbers, and that 
there should be no mistake in making awards 
the whole of the novelties were placed to¬ 
gether, and the better sorts selected from 
among them. Those that received special 
recognition were the following : — 

White Edith. —A large-flowered single of 
good form, developed on stiff, erect flower- 
stalks. The plant dees well either disbudded 
or undisbudded. The flowers are of the 
purest white, with bright yellow disc. F.C.C., 
November 6th. 

Crown Jewel Improved.— This is a very 
fine type cf large-flowered single, and a great 
improvement on those that have preceded it. 
The florets are rather broad and slightly 
pointed; colour, terra-cotta, tipped gold. 
F.C.C., November 6th. 

E. Nottkll.— A handsome, large-flowered 
Hingle of good form, and free-flowering, as 
represented by the sprays exhibited. The 
colour is a pretty tone of primrose-yellow. 
F.C.C., November 6th. 

Elsie Matthews. Another fine, large- 
flowered single, useful alike for exhibition or 
for decoration. The colour may be described 
as pale chestnut with a yellow centre. 

C. Rolijant.- A welcome addition to the 
large-flowered single varieties. The form in 
this case is excellent, and the colour a charm¬ 
ing rosy carmine with yellow centre. F.C.C., 
November 6th. 

A. Howard. This belongs to the large- 
flowered single type of Chrysanthemum; 
petals long and of medium width; colour, 
deep rose with yellow centre. Commended, 
November 6th. 

Mrs. Harris. This belongs to the large- 
flowered single type, and is promising ; colour, 
rich yellow, with bronzy-yellow reverse. 
This the committee wished to see again. 

_ : A. R. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums for various purposes.- 

Please inform me through the medium of your paper 
the best varieties of Chrysanthemums to grow to be 
shown in the following classes: — U) Twelve varieties 
any kind to be shown in hunches not disbudded? 
( - 2) Six varieties single? (3) Six varieties incurved? 
When to pinch and what buds to retain to have 
them at their best about second week of November?-- 
Deksidk. 

f(1) Twelve varieties of any kind of Chrys 
nntheinum to be shown in bunches, and not 
disbudded, should embrace free flowering 
kinds, and the blossoms should be of good 
form and colour. For this purpose we re¬ 
commend' the following varieties:—Caprice 
du Printemps, rose, a favourite variety for 
market ; Kathleen Thompson, rich crimson- 
red, tipped gold, sport from the first-named 
variety ; Source d’Or, a well-known bright 
orange-shaded gold sort ; Lizzie Adcock, a 
brilliant yellow sport from the last named ; 


Crinjson Source. d’Or, a bright crimson sport 
from Source d’Or; Soleil d’Octobre, bright 
canary-yellow, large flower; Bronze Soleil 
d’Octobre, a soft bronzy-fawn sport from 
the la'jt-named ; Market Red, a velvety metal¬ 
lic red flower of splendid quality; Mile. M. 
Fabre, a rosy-pink variety; Miss Mary God¬ 
frey, clear canary-yellow ; Viviand Morel, 
silvery mauve-pink ; and Chas. Davis, a rosy- 
bronze sport from the last named. The fore¬ 
going sorts should lie propagated in good 
time, and be flowered from a terminal bud 
selection. (2) For six varieties of single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums you may acquire 
the undermentioned with confidence : —Edith 
Pagram, a beautiful pink, with white zone 
round disc; Bronze Pagram, a lovely red¬ 
dish-bronze sport from the last-named ; Mire 
Irene Cragg, a pure white kind ; Miss Mary 
Anderson, blush-white; Mary Richardson, a 
distinct variety of a- reddish-Ralmon colour ; 
and Miss Annie Holden, a pale yellow sport 
from Miss Mary Anderson. You should pro¬ 
pagate the foregoing singles in good time, and 
grow them on to the terminal buds. We have 
selected varieties that should flower thus far 
north by the second week,in November. (<*) 
It is not so easy to select six incurved varie¬ 
ties to flower about the second week in No¬ 
vember. We recommend, however, the fol¬ 
lowing:—Buttercup, rich buttercup-yellow 
(first crown) ; Embleme Poitevene, canary- 
yellow (second crown) ; W. Pascoe, soft lilac- 
pink (first crown) ; Frank Hammond, resy- 
bronze, with yellow centre (first crown); 
Mrs. C. Crooks, pure white (first crown) ; 
and Mrs. W. Higgs, silvery-pink, shaded rcse 
(first crown). Plants marked “second 
crown” should be pinched at the end of 
March, and second crown buds retained, and 
those marked "first crown” should be 
pinched quite early in May, and first crown 
buds retained.] 

Twelve Chrysanthemums of easy culture 

Will you kindly give me the names of twelve Chrys¬ 
anthemums, dwarf, easy to grow, and to flower in 
November and December? Those with moderate-sized 
blooms would, perhaps, be best, as the large exhibi¬ 
tion kinds, excepting F. 8. Vallis and Mrs. T. Miller, 
have not done well with me this year.—J. M. R. 

[Of course, you understand the plants must 
be stood in a good, open, sunny position 
during the summer and early autumn. To 
make nice, bushy plants, we should advise 
you to pinch the shoots two or three times, 
commencing when the plants are 0 inches to 
8 inches high, giving the final pinching dur¬ 
ing the last week in June. By these means 
you should obtain really beautiful flowers 
from a terminal bud selection during the 
period above mentioned. We recommend the 
following sorts: Caprice du Printemps, a 
free - flowering dwarf plant, colour rich 
rose, Kathleen Thompson, a rich crimson- 
red sport, florets tipped gold, from the first- 
mentioned variety. Both varieties are of the 
easiest culture. Money-maker is a pure 
white variety, that the market growers think 
very highly* of. Market Red is a velvety, 
metallic red, with bronze reverse; Mrs. 
Greenfield is a lovely rich yellow sort of the 
finest quality; Nagoya is a deep yellow 
flower, and especially good for December dis¬ 
plays ; Framfield Pink, also known under the 
name of Mme. Felix Perrier, is a charming 
soft pink-coloured flower; Mile. Louise Char- 
vet is one of the best December-flowering 
pink sorts; and Comte F. Larani is a pleas¬ 
ing soft rosy-pink sort of the easiest culture, 
and <jwarf. A good November-flowering kind 
is Western King, a pure glistening white 
Japanese incurved. Bronze Soleil d’Octobre 
is a distinct and pretty shade of bronzy-fawn, 
and red Soleil d’Octobre is a beautiful terra¬ 
cotta coloured sport from the well-known 
yellow Soleil d’Octobre.] 

Chrysanthemum Holmes’ White —Those in 
ined of white Chrysanthemum blooms towards the 
end of August and early in September should grow 
the variety mentioned at the head of this note. The 
flowers are pure white, of good size, and do net 
droop, as is the case with some varieties. The plants 
are dwarf habited and very free-flowering. For cut¬ 
ting it is excellent.—A. W. 

Chrysanthemum Tuckswood Early —This is 
said to be a seedling from Mme. Marie Mass£, and lias 
the same habit of growth. Consequently, it is a very 
suitable variety for those who are desirous of em¬ 
ploying dawrf sorts or such as are of medium height 
only, for planting beds and borders with. The eolour 
of the flowers is pure white, and they are freely pro¬ 
duced. It is at its best the second week in Septein- 
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ROSES. 

CAROLINE TE8TOUT AND SOME OF 
ITS DESCENDANTS. 

It is doubtful whether a more useful Rose 
was ever raised than Caroline Testout, for it 
has enabled us to embellish our gardens with 
a glorious variety of surpassing loveliness, 
and, what is equally valuable, of lusty vigour. 
It was a happy idea of M. lVrnet Duchcr to 


Verdier and Dcvoniensis, and if this were 
established it would go far to explain the 
production of so many light-coloured Hybrid 
I Teas which owe their origin on the one part 
I or indirectly to Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. It 
I is an interesting subject which, with our 
limited knowledge of Mendel’s theories, de¬ 
bars us from making any definite statement, 
I but, even in the case of that peerless white, 
Frau Karl Drusrhki, Caroline Testout is re 
putt'dly one of the parents. 


better to prune moderately; at the same 
time, supplies of new wood should be en¬ 
couraged from the base by cutting right down 
each year one or more of the very oldest 
growths. Next to Irene and Admiral Dewey 
the best white seedling or sport of Caroline 
Testout is Margaret Guillot. In the early 
autumn this Rose is very fine, and much the 
purest white of the fhree, but it is not such 
a commanding flower ns Irene. A very charm¬ 
ing soft pink seedling of Caroline Testout is 
Lucien de Lemos. This, 



hybridise that old Ross Mine, de Tartas with 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, the former, no ! 
doubt, bequeathing to the seedling that mar¬ 
vellous vigour which has now become so well I 
known. 1 have sometimes wondered whether 
the tendency of Caroline Testout to give , 
light-coloured sports, and to produce wdiite, I 
or nearly w'hite, seedlings, such as Irene, the i 
subject of our illustration to-day, could be I 
traced to the old and one-time popular 
Devoniensis. It is well known that Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam was raised by the late Mr. , 
H. Bennett from a cross lietwcen Victor 
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The subject of our illustration, Irene, is a 
splendid variety, large and showy. It is 
one of the l>est of the white sports or seed¬ 
lings from Caroline Testout, but it has one 
great defect, and that is a weak flower-stalk. 
If it carried its flowers erect the same as 
Admiral Dew r ey, it would surpass that variety 
in beauty and size. But where this semi- 
drooping of the blossoms is not objected to, 
Irene will, undoubtedly, be found to be a goed 
Rose. 

I think the Caroline Testout group is 
pruned quite hard enough, as a rule. .It is 


1 believe, will prove a 
very useful Rose. It 
was raised from Prin- 
cess9 A. da Monaco, 
crossed with Caroline 
Testout. Milly Crean 
is another lovely Peach- 
blossom pink variety of 
the old favourite. Its 
blossoms are very large 
and distinct.. Some 
mild semsation was 
caused in the autumn 
by the exhibition of a 
number of striped and 
flaked flowers of Caro¬ 
line Testout, the sport 
being named Mrs. 
Longworth, after Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s daugh¬ 
ter. If the pnrti colour 
is maintained, it will be 
an interesting addition. 
A delightful Rose, and 
one that should be in 
every garden, is Mine. 
•Leon Pain. I do not 
know whether the lovely 
flowers of pink, with 
orange base, or the 
beautiful ruby-red foli¬ 
age please me most, 
but this latter certainly 
lends a distinctness to 
the variety not to be 
lost sight of. It, without 
a doubt, inherits this 
deep-coloured foliage 
from its pollen parent. 
Souvenir de Catherine 
Guillot. Konigin Carola 
• was recently illustrated 
in these columns, and 
there can he no doubt 
it will rank high as a 
garden Rose. Recently 
its bold, massive 
flowers presented a 
lovely appearance, al¬ 
though growth is 
scarcely vigorous 
enough. A few other 
really first rate descen¬ 
dants of Caroline Te.s- 
tout are Marie Croi- 
bier, very rich in colour¬ 
ing ; Frau Ernest Bor- 
sig, a novelty with a 
lovely white edging to 
its petals ;George Laing 
Paul, one of the best of 
our coloured Hybrid 
Teas ; Aimee Cochet, 
and Frau Lilia Rauten- 
strauch. 

I should say that to 
this old Rose we are in¬ 
debted for such varie¬ 
ties as Lohengrin, Wm. 
Shean, Lady Ashtown, 
and, possibly, the new r 
Mine. 8cgood Weber. Rosa. 

Roses on house (A. II’J.-We do not 
think you can do better than plant such 
Rases as Lnmnrque, L’ldeal (on its own roots), 
Gloire de Dijon, and Rove d’Or. See that the 
wire to which you intend to fasten the Roses 
receives two coats of the best white paint, so 
as to prevent the acid injuring the shoots. 
On the wall facing north you may plant a 
Clematis or a Cydonia japonica, the only 
difference being that in such a position the 
flowering will be later. 

Original fro-m 
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FERN8' 

FERNS FOR THE WINTER MONTHS. 
A GOOD stock of small Ferns during the next 
four months will prove of inestimable value 
where there is any great demand for decora¬ 
tive arrangements in the house. It is easier 
to raise these and to work up a stock in a 
short time than it is to bring on a similar 
stock of small Palms. The Ferns may not 
possibly be quite so enduring, but as regards 
this there is not much to choose when under 
good management. The stock of plants that 
is intended for this particular purpose should 
not in any way be encouraged to make a 
young growth thus late in the season, nor 
should they be grown in a too humid atmo¬ 
sphere. The better plan will be to keep them 
as cool as will be consistent with safety, 
whilst the atmospheric conditions can be 
largely regidated by ventilation. It does not 
do to infer that because we are now entering 
upon the most cheerless portion of the year, 
no particular importance need be attached to 
the ventilation. Far less water at the roots 
will now be required; this also will act 
favourably. Plants for use in the imme¬ 
diate future should be what one might term 
“hard-grown.” To obtain this result but 
little shading should be given at any time, 
whilst, since the advent of September none 
at all should have been used, nor ought any¬ 
thing—larger plants or climbers—be allowed 
to overshadow such as these. It would be 
found a good plan to grow this class of Fern 
in cold pits during the Rummer or in low- 
pit-like houses, where in either case the 
plants could be kept near the glass. In pro¬ 
portion to the size of {he plants, the pots 
should be relatively smaller, m order that 
the plants may be well rooted. It is only 
such that can be relied upon with any degree 
of certainty for use in unfavourable positions 
where, cither from want of light or through 
cold currents of air, the vitality of the 
plants is sorely tried. Avoid also any plants 
that are of extremely dense growth. Those, 
too, that are of a soft character will not be 
found so durable. Look keenly after insects, 
for these thrive under conditions that would 
be prejudicial to the vitality of the Ferns 
themselves. Where the plants stand near to 
the windows, take every precaution to avoid 
exposure to either keen winds or a frosty 
air. It does not often occur to one to re¬ 
move such plants when closing the room for 
the night, so that they do not run any rial 
from this source when the bottom sash ol 
some or the vertical sash of others is opened 
early in the morning. At such times the 
Ferns should be out of harm’s way, standing 
them upon the floor below the window not 
being at all a bad method. For forming an 
undergrowth to taller plants, as Palms and 
such other plants as have stems, a few small 
Ferns in ‘JJ-inch and 3-inch pots can always 
he turned to good account. It is surprising 
how long these small Ferns may be made to 
do duty ; this arises from the simple fact of 
being so closely confined at the roots, thus 
causing a wiry growth. Close attention will 
have to be given to the watering, but this 
is a matter of detail that can be easily over¬ 
come; if it so happen that the plants are not 
level, they must be dipped in water to satu¬ 
rate the balls. 

Another capital use for small Ferns during 
the next few months is in conjunction with 
Roman Hyacinths or early Due Van Tliol or 
other Tulips in pots. A small seedling Fern 
or two worked carefully into the soil amongst 
the bulbs of either would greatly add to the 
appearance, the outer edge being surfaced 
with green Moss. It is easy to do this with 
such bulbs, most of which are inserted in 
small pots iq triangular fashion at the start. 
To such the Ferns can be added in the 
centre. 

Of Ferns for use in small pots. I have a 
particular liking for the golden and silvery 
Gymnogrammns. They may not be, on the 
whole, quite so hardy, but this is, I think, 
compensated for by their pleasing appear¬ 
ance. In many kinds of pottery or vases, 
where the same colours predominate, nothing 
could be more appropriate. It is not well to 
select those for such purposes which have the 
greatest amount of farinose powder upon 
tic* fronds, fur, taken on tlie whole.Jhe more 
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there is of this powder on them, the tenderer 
will be that particular variety. On the other 
hand, if extremely hardy kinds be most essen¬ 
tial, it will be found difficult to select any¬ 
thing better than the following : Pteris tre- 
mula, a beautiful Fern, looking prettier, I 
always think, when starved at the roots, so 
as to cause the fronds to assume a yellow ish 
shade of green; w r hen in vigorous health the 
colour is a deep green. P. cretiea nobilis, 
as a plant of compact growth, with crested 
fronds, is one of the best kinds to grow; it 
will last a long time in a fresh condition in 
a room. Cvrtomium falcatum is another in¬ 
stance of a most enduring Fern; scarcely a 
better one could be chosen for unfavourable 
positions. Asplenium bulbiferum is a 
thoroughly reliable plant, putting up with a 
lot of rough treatment. No Ferns will en¬ 
dure being dry at the roots, so as to cause a 
complete drooping of the fronds, better than 
this, soon reviving again when watered. 
Davallia canariensis is the hardiest of its 
race, being one of the best for a dry position, 
doing well with less water than many. 

No opportunity should bo lost to secure a 
good stock of seedlings, many of which will 
spring up in other pots and out-of-the-way 
places. These, if carefully nursed in small 
pots through the winter, will make good 
plants by the spring for growing on. 

Fern-i.over. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

WINTER BLOOMING PLANTS. 
Libonia floribunda.— Well-grown bushes of 
this old inhabitant of our greenhouses are 
very useful. This Libonia is of free growth, 
and is very easily grown during the summer, 
but it has a tendency to cast its lower leaves 
during the early winter months, so that just 
when the foliage is needed to show off the 
blooms the plant consists mainly of bare 
stems and flowers. This tendency to the fall 
ing off of the leaves causes many to abandon 
this plant for others that can be relied on to 
remain in good condition during the floweiing 
time. This partial defoliation is, in a great 
measure, caused hy too much warmth and 
too close an atmosphere during the early 
stages of growth. The foliage may look green 
and healthy, hut it has not acquired the sub¬ 
stance necessary to ennble it to perforin its 
functions when the invigorating influences of 
the growing season have passed away. Plants 
grown along rapidly from cuttings struck in 
early spring are much more likely to suffer in 
this way than those that have never been 
brought within the influence of artificial 
warmth. The best wav I have found is to 
strike the cuttings later in spring, and, when 
potted off, get them into the oj>en air os early 
in the season as it is safe to do so. If propa¬ 
gated in April or May, they will be estab¬ 
lished in small pots by the autumn. Wintered 
in a cool house, they will be ready for re¬ 
potting in June, and w ill then make all their 
growth in tin* open air. Another cause for 
leaf-dropping is semi starvation. Plants that 
were potted early in the summer,, and that 
are in good condition, will fill the pots with 
roots bv early autumn, and should then be 
watered occasionally with liquid-manure. 

Cyclamens.—I remember the time when 
the Cyclamen was simply a spring-blooming 
plant. That was before the discovery was 
made that good flowering plants could lie bad 
within twelve months cf sowing the seed. 
Bulbs two or three years old were used for, 
market, and it was considered very good work 
to get them into bloom early in April. Now 
the first blooms are expanding in October, 
pud one may obtain a nice display all through 
the wint *r months, although I think one dies 
not see the Cyclamen in full beauty until the 
influence of the early spring sunshine is felt. 
Exjrerts will get good specimens for winter 
flowering within ten months of sowing, but I 
have never seen the advantage of this express 
system. If the seed is sown in July or early 
in August, and the young plants wintered in 
a cool-house, they will have three or four 
leaves and conns the size of Marrowfat Peas 
by March, and will have an abundance of 
good roots. Put into warmth early in March, 
they quickly start away into growth, and are 
ready for I heir blooming pots early in July. 


Chinese Primulas.— These are usually re¬ 
garded as spring-blooming plants, and by the 
ordinary method of culture they cannot be 
had in really good condition during the early 
winter months. There is a way, however, by 
which finely-flowered specimens may be had 
from the early part of November onwards.. 
This consists in sowing during the summer, 
so that the young plants get established in 
thumb-pots by autumn. If these are repotted 
in spring, and again later on, they will make 
good specimens a foot across by the end of 
the growing time, and will be found very 
serviceable for room decoration or for any 
purpose where dwarf-habited flowering plants 
are needed. 

Lbschenaultia FORMOSA.— This is a de¬ 
lightful little plant, and one that stood high 
in the estimation of pi ant-growers some forty 
years ago. It is of dwarf, compact habit, 
with neat Heath-like foliage, which show’s 
up the bright orange red flowers to much ad¬ 
vantage. Like other things of a similar 
nature which at one time were considered in¬ 
dispensable in well-ordered gardens, the Les- 
chenaultzia iff easily enough grown when one 
or two cultural details are observed. In the 
first place, the best pent, with one-sixth cf 
silver-sand, is absolutely necessary, and, ex¬ 
cept for propagating, it must never be sub¬ 
jected to artificial warmth. Draught must be 
avoided, and watering must be very carefully 
done, especially during the dull winter days. 

I think it a great pity that this kind of plant 
is so much neglected nowadays. This species 
and Baxteri, which resembles it closely, are 
quite distinct from the ordinary run of win¬ 
ter-flowering plants, and worthy of the 
amount of skill and care that their culture 
entails. 

Chorozema Hendersoni is another win¬ 
ter-flowering plant that has, in a great 
measure, dropped out of cultivation. It is of 
very free growth, and may be quickly grown 
on into specimens 3 feet, high and 2 feet 
through It requires annual pruning, this 
consisting in shortening the shoots of the 
preceding season’s growth to a couple of eyes. 
Wlien tin* young growths are about an inch 
long, the plant should he repotted, using a 
mixture of peat, lonm, and leaf-soil. Water 
carefully during the earlier stages of growth, 
and give them a turn in the open air from Julv 
to the beginning of September, which will 
harden the wood and promote flower-produc¬ 
tion. J. CoRNHILL. 


PRIMULAS. 

WITHOUT some of the species our green* 
houses during early winter and well into 
late spring would be less interesting than 
they are. Where but a few’ Primulas arc 
grown, their brilliant colours, handsome 
foliage, and wealth of blossom, when well 
cultivated, make them general favourites, 
W T e may be able to grow good plants while in 
pits and frames, but it is when they have to 
be housed in autumn among so many other 
plants that their requirements are sometimes 
overlooked. Doubtless, low span - roofed 
houses are the )>«st for these during the many 
dull w'eeks of winter, but these are not al¬ 
ways at command, so that some other provi¬ 
sion must be made for the plants to be stood 
within 2 feet of the glass roof, if nicely 
flowered specimens are wanted. Hanging 
shelves from the roof of an ordinary green¬ 
house. where the night temperature does not 
fall much below 4 r > degs., unless in very 
severe weather, will be found an ideal plate 
for them. Here they will push up sturdy 
spikes of flower, and when these are nicely 
open the plants could be placed on the side 
stages or the front row of a centre bed, where 
they will continue to bloom for some weeks. 
When the plants-begin to look dowdy, cut¬ 
away the old flower trusses and replace the 
plants on the shelf, and in four or five weeks 
they will be a mass of bloom again. I adopt- 
this plan and always have a good shew of 
bloom, promptly removing any decaying 
flower or leaf, and examining the plants 
daily as to water, not overdoing this. Natur¬ 
ally, in this position tliev dry faster than 
when stood on a stage. Weak manure-water 
may be applied twice a week, varying the 
diet, which is of importance to all pot plants. 
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Late vineries and Peach houses are made use 
of in our case for successional batches ; here 1 
a little fire-heat must be applied when frost 
threatens. 

B ' icton , Devon. J. Mayne. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Thrips on Azalea.-I enclose a few leaves Troni 
an Azalea. Can you tell me what di-ease is re.-pon- 
sible for the condition of these leaves? The plants in 
a fair-sized greenhouse (cool) are all affected in the 
same way, in some cases having turned quite brown. 
It appears to me to be a kind of scale. Would any 
solution of copper sulphate be of any use?—W. T. 
Fowler. 

[Your Azaleas have been badly attacked bv 
thrips and red-spider. Syringe or spray them 
with paraffin emulsion, 

Quassia extract, or To¬ 
bacco-water. If you 
could move them into a 
small house and fumi¬ 
gate them well, this 
would clear off the 
pests. A cheap insecti¬ 
cide for destroying this 
pest is as follows : Tie 
up a peck of soot in a 
canvas bag. and place it 
in a hogshead of soft 
water. Stir the bag of 
soot about daily for ft 
week,' and then add 
about 3 lb. of fresh, 
unslaked lime. When 
the lime has clarified 
the mixture, it may be 
used for syringing the 
plants, diluting if need 
be. Try it on one or 
two plants first. This 
is an excellent syringing 
mixture, not only free¬ 
ing the plants from in¬ 
sects, but giving health 
and vigour to them.] 

Carnation Duchess 
of Westminster.— No 
variety of the Malmai- 
son Carnation, perhaps, 
has greater claims to 
universal popularity 
than the above, which 
originated, 1 believe, 
ns a seedling at Eaton 
Hall, near Chester, the 
seat of the Duke of 
Westminster. It is, 
without doubt, the best 
of its class for early 
work, and much more 
amenable to forcing— 
so far as this is a per¬ 
missible term to use to 
this type of Carnation 
than any other. Its 
value for early work 
lies in the fact that the 
variety is naturally an 
early one to bloom, 
coming several weeks in 
advance of others when 
given the same treat¬ 
ment. It is deeper in 
colour than other pink- 
flowered sorts, and in 
this respect one of the 
most attractive. This 
handsome variety is 
also sweetly scented. 

In this respect, we 
know of no Carna¬ 
tion to approach it. and for this 

alone it deserves extended cultivation. 
Those who desire to grow two of the best 
pink-flowered varieties of these Malmaison 
Carnations cannot do better than secure the 
above-named, with the better known Princess 
of Woles as a companion. -E. J. 

Browallia speciosa major.— This, a much 
superior plant to the older Browallia data. i 9 
a native of Colombia, differing from it also 
in being of a more shrubby character—indeed, 
B. speciosa major may be regarded as a sub¬ 
shrub. It forms a freely-branched bushy 
plant if stopped during its earlier stages, anil 
what is more, it will flower nearly, if not 
quite, throughout the year, though at. no 
period are the blofsoms more valuable than 


during the winter months. The individual 
flowers have a tube about an inch long, with 
a spreading mouth, divided into five segments. 
The colour is a rich violet-blue, with a white 
throat—that is, when first expanded; for they 
pale somewhat afterwards, and also, strange 
to say, increase a little in size. The cultural 
requirements are not at all exacting, for it 
can be readily increased either by seeds or 
cuttings. These last, if formed of the young, 
growing shoots in the spring, will strike in 
about ten days in a gentle heat, and the 
young plants may then be grown on, and 
given much the same treatment as that re¬ 
quired by a Fuchsia. A mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, and sand 


Lilian ^iganteuin in Mr. Chambers’ car Jen at llaslemere, Surrey. 


forms a suitable compost, and when the pots 
a-e well filled with roots, a little liquid- 
manure occasionally w ill be beneficial. To be 
seen at its best in the winter, it needs the 
temperature of an intermediate house.— 
G. S. C. 

Keeping Fuchsias in winter —Fuchsias put 
away in winter often suffer through over-dryness and 
too much heat, and, as a consequence, if 'they sur¬ 
vive until spring, arc often found to he in a debili¬ 
tated and weak condition. A warm temperature is 
not necessary for them during a period which ought 
to be one of comparative rot, and the practice of 
packing plants under a greenhouse stage at the back 
of heat-pipes, where they get over much moisture and 
excess of heat, is not to be commended. The best 
place for them is a eool house or pot ting-shed from 
which frost is excluded, and this is all they actually 
want until February, when they may be brought into 
beat, cut back, and growth encouraged. Townsman. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 

This fine species from the Himalayas is 
worth the attention of all hardy plant lovers. 
When in flower no finer or more handsome a 
plant could be found in any garden. The 
weak point of the plant—and it must be ad¬ 
mitted as a weakness, or, at least, a dis¬ 
appointing fact—is that one can never say 
when a good flowering may occur. To this 
uncertainty has to be added the fact that the 
plant flowers but once and perishes, and 
while as a sort of coinjiensation producing off¬ 
sets to propagate its kind, these latter must 
be grown for three or more years before 
they reach a size at which they may be ex¬ 
pected to flower. This, then, is the seamy 
side of this noble species ; but. as a set off 
against all this there is that unique beauty 
in the plant when in flower which commands 
the attention of all, and which renders it so 
conspicuous an object in the garden. 

The group in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion affords an excellent idea of the plant 
when in flower. The great length of the in¬ 
dividual hlossoijis and the internal coloura¬ 
tion of certain of the flowers are seen to ad¬ 
vantage. A good object-lesson is also afforded 
by the illustration, the group appearing from 
a plantation of Rhododendrons, in which 
position the plant usually finds a congenial 
home. A good depth of soil, a cool rooting 
medium, and shelter from frosts for the huge 
heart-shaped leaves that appear in early 
spring are among the chief essentials to suc¬ 
cess. As a rule, the plant produces seeds 
quite freely, and these may take from seven 
to ten years to reach the flowering size. The 
offsets left by the flowering of a plant may, 
with good treatment, anive at the flowering 
stage in three or four years. Much, however, 
depends upon individual size and progress. 
Those who do not mind waiting should raise 
seedlings and plant, them when three years 
old into their permanent positions, selecting 
a place among low shrubs, as Kalmias. 
Heaths. Andromcdas, etc. When planting, 
the bulbs should be inserted about G inches 
deep in the soil, which should he first deeply 
trenched and heavily manured. The finest 
development of the plant is seen in the more 
sheltered and warm districts, hut it is not 
unusual for the plant to reach the same per¬ 
fection in localities quite the opposite. Where 
the more mature bulbs are being planted, 
those of three years or four years old are 
best, and such as these will take three years 
more before the flowering stage is reached. 
This lapse of time permits the bulbs to be¬ 
come fully established, and only when this is 
the case does the plant attain to its noblest 
proportions. When fully grown the strongest 
spikes will tower to a dozen feet in height, 
and in such instances the giant stature, 
usually accompanied by a flowering propor¬ 
tionately good, appeals to all. A more fre¬ 
quent height is 7 feet to 10 feet, and then a 
group or colony in the garden is a most im¬ 
posing sight. The plant itself is quite hardy 
— i.r., the root and bulb—hut the fresh leaf 
growth which develops quite early in spring 
is apt to he cut hv frost or by biting w inds. 
In these circumstances, therefore, it is advis¬ 
able to plant where shelter to the leafage can 
be given, and a western exposure with banks 
of shrubs or evergreens sheltering from the 
north and east is the best position in which 
to grow the plants. This question of position 
is important, inasmuch as if the foliage be 
much injured by frests. the plant will take 
longer before it flowers. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

Anemones. Possibly, the autumn-bloom¬ 
ing Anemones are more largely grown than 
those that are amongst the first of spring 
flowers to greet us. Happy is he indeed 
whose garden and pleasure grounds admit of 
the wood Anemones, under trees or growing 
in profusion by hedgerow or coppice, where 
the Squirrel-cups (Anemone Hepatica) “a 
graceful company hide in their hells a soft 
aerial blue.” Then there arc the Crown 
Anemones, with showy blossoms that give 
i colour to a garden in May. 1 think in 
| regard to the last there are not a few 
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disappointments experienced. In my county 
it is so, and I have known many instances 
where in the autumn the dense green of the 
beds, giving a promise of a spring display, 
was ruthlessly cut down by sharp frosts, 
from which some of them at least did not re¬ 
cover. Mv experience of the Crown Anemones 
is that they need a little protection in the 
winter by strawy material being drawn over 
the bed. The best, place for them is, un 
doubtedly, a border having a south aspect, 
backed by a good wall or fence. Here 
escaping the rigours of winter, they contri¬ 
bute not a little to a spring display, if 
planted in light soil.-— Derby. 


THE BIRD’S FOOT VIOLET 
(VIOLA PEDATA). 

This is, unhappily, difficult to grow-, and has 
remained uncommon in spite of many impor¬ 
tations from North America. Among the 
thirty odd kinds found in that land of Violets, 
this is the most beautiful, w r ith its leaves cut 
into narrow segments resembling the spread- 
daws of a bird, and its mauve or pale violet 
flowers, in shape between a Violet and a 
small Pansy. The plant is widely distri¬ 
buted, but is often local, covering, it may be, 
hundreds of acres with a dense carpet of 
flowers, and then disappearing from a large 
tract of country. Its season of beauty is May 
and June, while it often blooms again in early 
autumn, and flowers of the same patch may 
vary in size, shape, and colour. In some, 
the petals are broad and rounded, and in 
others reduced to a mere strip of colour, 
which may vary from a soft shade of French 
grey through (ones of violet to purple and 
deep blue. Pure white flowers are scarce, 
but forms in which a groundwork of bluish- 
white is suffused with pink are not uncom¬ 
mon. The flowers follow one another in rich 
profusion for several weeks, and last for a 
considerable time, the upper petals tilted 
back in a peculiar manner, which has been 
happily expressed by one waiter as that of a 
shy animal with its ears set back. I to 
capricious nature is seen in the fact that even 
within a short walk of its native haunts, and 
in spots to all appearance equally favourable, 
it is often found impossible to establish it 
with success, so that its failure in some of 
our gardens is not surprising. It grows best 
in light sandy or gritty soils and in dry- 
places, is found more rarely upon limestone, 
and not in wet and shady spots. Partial 
shade does not seem to hurt it, provided the 
soil be dry, as on roadside banks and in the 
clearings of sunny woodlands, but it is quite 
as frequently found in the open upon sunny 
hillsides, and always thickly massed in such 
spots. 

Even where fairly established in a garden, 
it needs care in winter, and disappears if 
left to itself. This comes from its dying 
away in winter to a .short rootstock, from 
which the true roots, which are fine and 
thread-like, proceed. This root-stock varies 
little in length from year to year, for w-hat 
it gains at one end it loses at the other, with 
a tendency to lift itself out of the ground 
which is mostly seen in marsh and woodland 


plants—a provision of Nature to keep pace 
with deposits of falling leaves and washed- 
down soil, which are a part of such condi¬ 
tions. To maintain it in health an annual 
top-dressing of leaf-soil or sand is neces¬ 
sary, and in this way new roots are coaxed 
from the upper part of the stem as these on 
the lower part perish. Heavy soils should be 
lightened by the addition of leaf-mould and 
sand, and one of the best protections from 
the loosening power of frost is a surfacing of 
old Cocoa-nut-fibre. The plant often sue 
ceeds better in pots than in the open air, not 
so much from any tenderness as from the 
greater care given to pot-plants in the way 
of soil and top-dressing. It is easy to raise 
seedlings, some of which may even flower in 
their first season, though more usually in the 
second and third years. Seed is not freely 
produced, however, many of the flowers being 
sterile. Cuttings of the side-shoots which 
sometimes break from the main stem will 
also root in sandy soil under glass. Coarse 
growing, spurious forms of Viola pedata are 
often met with, and the weedy Viola pinnata 
of Canadian woods also does duty for it 
upon occasion 
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Varieties.— The best of these is bicolor, 
rare in its wild state, and even more difficult 
to grow than the common form, it is found 
sparingly in the eastern States and more fre¬ 
quently further west, particularly in Colo¬ 
rado. It is somew'hat tender with us, the 
damp of our winters being against it, so that 
even in the south it needs the shelter of a 
tilted pane of glass, and is best in a cool 
frame, flowering some weeks earlier than the 
type. The flowers, which are very beautiful, 
each measure an inch or more across, the 
two upper petals being a rich velvet-purple, 
and the lower parts a soft blue or mauve. 
The blending of these colours is exceedingly 
effective. There are a scarce white variety, 
alba, and many unnamed shades of colour, 
as well as a pretty fragrant form of the com¬ 
mon kind which is not often seen in this 
country. 


IMPROVING A GLEN. 

I have a romantic glen that I wish to im¬ 
prove by planting trees and shrubs in dif¬ 
ferent places, and would be glad to have the 
benefit of your advice. It is about a mile 
long, and from 15 yards to 100 yards wide 
at the bottom, through which runs a winding 
stream 6 feet to 10 feet broad. The first 
500 yards consist of a perpendicular rock, 
100 feet high, and on the edge is an old 
castle. Under the old castle is a circular 
space of nearly two acres, surrounded by 
irregular rocks and precipitous banks. The 
north side—viz., the side facing the sun—at 
the foot of the rocks has, in places, a depth 
of 6 feet of soil, pockets and places in face 
of rocks with 1 foot or so of soil, at top (near 
the edge) 6 inches of soil, and back further, 
the ground still rising, 2 feet; all the richest 
possible soil, in appearance like what is used 
for potting. 

The south side is a cold, yellowish clay soil, 
with dozens of young Ash and Sycamore-trees 
scattered through almost inaccessible places. 
The rocks on the north side are fenced off in 
different places at the top, 10 feet to 15 feet 
wide, where the 6 inches of soil are, but 
could easily be made a foot or more in places. 

About twenty years ago I planted an Abies 
Douglasi at the foot of one of these rocks. 
It is now 4 feet in circumference at 2 feet 
from the ground, and about 50 feet high, 
but the toj) 20 feet is very much “whipped” 
by the wind. I was advised to plant trees 
all along the foot of the rocks—to my mind, 
a piece of vandalism, hiding the rocks. I 
would like to plant near the top, so as to give 
the glen a deeper appearance. The middle 
of glen opens out more, and the banks run up 
steep as a stair for 100 yards or more. These 
slopes are studded over with huge Thorns, 
which could be used in places to protect the 
trees from cattle that roam all over the place. 
The lower 500 yards is a fox covert, and 
covered with Gorse and Ash-trees. There is 
a great depth of rich sandy and gravelly 
earth all over the place, and in a few places 
water, and Rushes up the banks. 

I am anxious to know what sort of trees 
suit the different soils, etc,, and then the 
colours suited to the different places. I do 
not know if Pines or Fir-trees would look 
well ns single trees near the top ; and then 
they might Ik* blown down. I like Scarlet 
Oak, Maple, Lime, Walnut, Cedars, Bcrberis, 
Hollies, etc. N. M. 

[There are very few men so lucky in hav¬ 
ing a site where almost anything will grow 
and look well.. The Pine family could Ik* 
grown if it suits the climate, and, if planted 
young— i.r., not more than two or three 
years would thrive. Do not plant the tre< s 
singly, but rather mass them together as a 
little grove. 

Among the rocks and in other spots the 
best things to plant would, probably, Ik* the 
finer Rhododendrons, Kalinins, and Azaleas. 
Being so near the sea, you should have no 
trouble even in growing a good many of the 
Indian Rhododendrons, which do so well in 
various parts of Ireland. 

You are quite right about not hiding your 
rocks with large trees ; but you will have to 
securely fence not. onlv against, cattle, but 
also against rabbits and hares, if you are to 
plant precious things with success. 


Do not trouble about colours, because dll 
natural colours come right, but avoid Varie¬ 
gations and discolourations of every kind (in¬ 
cluding the Copper Beech), which are usually 
not Ndture’s work, but man’s selection.— 
Ed.] 


GUNNERA. 

Op all plants grown in me open air in our 
varied climate these are among the mast dis¬ 
tinct. There are about a dozen species, 
varying from gigantic herbs in which ahorse 
and his rider might stand concealed, to tiny, 
creeping plants which, in moist places of the 
southern hemisphere, cover the ground w'ith 
a dense carpet. While most abundant in 
South America and New Zealand, they 
occur in regions as far apart as South Africa, 
Abyssinia, Java, Tasmania, and H&wai. 
Seven or eight species have been introduced, 
but of these some are dwarf kinds seldom 
seen, save in collections, G. chilensis and G. 
manieata being those which are found in our 
gardens. It is in the moist parts of Ireland, 
the south-wesfcof England, and the Channel 
Islands, that these fine plants are seen at 
their best. They thrive in light rich soil, 
well manured and well drained, and attain 
their full size in places beside water where 
the ground is moist. They will atso grow' 
well in rich soil of a drier character, but 
without their waterside luxuriance. There 
must be shelter from rough W'inds, or the 
great leaves are spoiled before their time ; 
good drainage is also important, for where 
Gunneras fail it is mostly due to a cold sub¬ 
soil. Several years elapse before the plants 
show their character, though when the ground 
is dug to a depth of several feet, and well 
manured, growth is rapid, particularly if the 
plant is well protected during winter by a 
layer of dry Beech leaves, with the cut leaves 
of the plants laid over all as a thatch. The 
covering may be removed at the end of 
March, blit a light wrapping should still be 
kept at lmnd to guard against late frosts, 
which cripple the plant at the outset. The 
first leaves are often the finest (especially if 
the plant is given a dressing of ammonia on 
starting), and their injury means a serious 
cheek to the plant. A dressing of cow- 
manure and frequent waterings with liquid- 
manure wonderfully increase the size of the* 
leaves ; as much as three cart-loads of 
manure is sometimes given to a single plant 
at one dressing. The massive flower-spikes 
are more curious than beautiful, and many' 
gardeners remove them as fast as they ap- 
I>car to save tin* crowns from exhaustion. 
Increase may Ik* by division and by seeds, 
which ripen freely enough in this country, 
though the young plants grow slowly at first. 
It is well to have a spare plant or two coin¬ 
ing on, for in certain soils the Gunnera ex¬ 
hausts itself rapidly, and dies away soon after 
reaching maturity. This is best provided for 
by planting groups of three in soils of this 
nature, the distant effect being still that of 
a single crown. Seedlings of both these 
Gunneras vary somewhat in character, size, 
and shape of leaf, etc., and to this are due 
the two or three varieties of G. chilensis now 
found in gardens. If young plants of the 
two kinds were compared the choice would 
be for chilensis, which is at first neater and 
more interesting than manieata, and thrives 
better in dry soils. But mature masses of 
G. manieata are far more imposing, and in a 
moist climate with a long season of growth, 
the ultimate comparison is all in its favour. 

I It is also somewhat hardier, thriving ns far 
! north as Aberdeen with only slight protec¬ 
tion. A long season is a great gain to the 
plants, which need time to mature their 
crowns before the winter begins, and, as they 
grow best in low, damp spots, this is not easy 
in places exposed to early and late frosts. 

G. chilensis (syn. G. seabra).—A plant 
spread over the whole of 8. America, from 
Patagonia and Chili, where it grows in the 
warmer valleys and b?side river estuaries to 
the seashore and throughout the Andes at an 
increasing height until, in the Cordilleras of 
Columbia and Ecuador, it. is found at. eleva¬ 
tions of 6.000 to 10,000 feet. Though of com¬ 
pact habit, the tufts spread upon all sides 
from side shoots, and by self-sown seedlings 
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until October, when the covering may be 
put on at night. I like keeping them in cold- 
frames all the winter, if possible, protecting 
when necessary. If very large quantities are 
required, it will be necessary to prick the 
seedlings off into boxes of light rich soil, and 
set them into very mild heat until they get 
rooted again, when they will be far better 
under quite cool treatment. Just keep them 
growing gently, so that they will be fit for 
dividing in February or March, when every 
piece that has got a root will, if dibbled into 
boxes, make a fine sturdy plant by bedding 
out time. The principal item of culture is 
to keep the tips of the shoots clipped off 
pretty closely, so that the plants do not de¬ 
velop any flowering shoots until they are 
finally planted out, when they will be full of 
little side growths that will spread out in all 
directions as soon as they are planted out. 
Anyone giving this system a trial will never 
resort to seedlings raised after the new year 
comes in, for no matter how well they may 
be managed, they do not get the strength 
and vigour of those that are kept cool from 
the first. 

Go?port. James Groom. 


in favourable spots. Full-sized leaves are 
upwards of 6 feet across, carried upon stout 
reddish stems of about the same length, 
which are very tough and full of acid juices. 
The tiny reddish flowers appear in dense 
head or spike, divided into many spikelets, 
and followed by orange-red fruits set thickly 


covered by Libon, presented a noble appear¬ 
ance, with leaves each 10 feet to 12 feet 
across. B. 


NARCISSUS EILEEN MITCHELL. 
There are both beauty and character in the 
above-named hybrid Narcissus, whose mixed 
parentage is calculated to 
provide yet further addi- 
tions to an already remark¬ 
able group of plants. The 
variety in question, and cf 
which an illustration is 
given to day, is among the 
most graceful of recent 
novelties. This dainty 
flower has for its parents 
the pure white N. poetieus 
and the very beautiful N. 
triandrus calathinus, the 
former the seed-parent. 
That this is 60 , and that its 
greater influence is thereby 
ensured, is to some extent 
apparent in the length of 
the tube from the ovary to 
the base of the perianth. 
There is also much of the 
poetieus in the large ex¬ 
panse of the perianth seg¬ 
ments, while in the exqui¬ 
sitely formed cup. and par¬ 
ticularly in its depth, w r e 
see the direct influence of 
the pollen parent. The 
more decided droop of the 
flower, and the fact, that as 
many, as three blooms are 
produced in a scape, are all 
items due to the pollen 
parent. The purity of tone, 
however, which pervades 
the flower throughout is un¬ 
mistakably that of N. poeti- 
cus, to which also may be ascribed the vigour 
of the plant as a whole. As at present, known, 
the plant is rather more than a foot in height. 
It was raised at Ditton by the Messrs. Barr 
and Sons. E. J. 


Arabia albida grandiflora superba - Those 
who arc content to grow the old white Arabia, are, 
doubt Ices, glad of its wealth of flowcr3 in the spring; 
but the latest rival has much to commend it. One 
of its advantages over the well-known sort is that, 
besides lasting longer, owing to its double flowers, 
its flower stalks are longer and adapted for cutting. 
The plants may be had in flower much in advance of 
those out-of-doors if introduced to the warmth of a 
greenhouse, a fact that many arc not slow’ to recog¬ 
nise.— Leahirst. 

Mulching hardy flower borders in winter - 

Is it better to apply a mulch of manure to borders of 
hardy flowering plants in winter, or wait until spring? 
Putting this question to a gardener of long experi¬ 
ence, lie gave his opinion that it depended to some 
extent on locality; but, in a general way, the work 
was best deferred until spring. In the meantime, 
the borders should be gone over, and any tender or 
newly-planted subjects should have the benefit of a 
covering of straw litter or leaves in severe weather. 
It is sometimes forgotten that in applying manure 
there is a possibility of excluding the air, a state of 
things which should be avoided.— Townsman. 


Narcissus Eileen Mitchell. From a photograph in Messrs. Barr and Sons’ 
nursery at Thames Ditton. 


together. These flower-spikes are sometimes 
3 feet to 4 feet long, and its much round, 
while heads weighing 30 lb., and 5 feet to 
G feet round, have been recorded. The 
plant is hardy over the greater part of Britain, 
if planted in free soils with a covering in 
winter. It is tender at Paris, but grows 
luxuriantly on the coasts of Brittany and 
Finistere, and is becoming naturalised in 
sheltered places. In a hurd season the 
crowns are sometimes injured, hut the plant 
is seldom killed outright. Masses 15 feet 
or more in diameter, and containing scores 
of leaves, are now not uncommon. 

G. Manicata. —The giant of the genus and 
one of the most stately of hardy plants. 
Where it attains its finest development, as 
in Ireland and the south-west of England, 
masses of foliage 30 feet to 35 feet in dia¬ 
meter are sometimes produced by one crown, 
the largest leaves being upwards of 9 feet 
across, and as many as seventy-eight have 
been counted upon a single plant. The effect 
of such a mass, 12 feet high when in full 
luxuriance, is difficult to convey in words, 
and though G. manicata a scarce plant 
twenty years ago—is now fairly common, it 
is under the best conditions that it attains 
such a size. From G. chilensis it differs in 
many ways. The leaves are larger and 
broader at the base, of thinner texture and a 
richer green, more evenly rounded and flatly 
spreading ; the ribs and veins are light green 
or nearly white ; and the surface smooth in¬ 
stead .of roughly scabrous. They are not 
only more erect and last longer in the 
autumn, but the stalks, of 5 feet to 8 feet 
long (according to the vigour of the plant), 
are spiny throughout their length, and are 
sheathed at the base. The central bud, or 
crown, enveloped in a mass of downy pinkish 
scales, is often as large round £s a man’s 
body, and is far less apt to split into offsets 
than in chilensis. Thg flower-spikes are very 
stout ; 3 feet to 5 feet high, and much less 
dense, the tiny greenish flowers being set 
upon slender tapering spikelets, which give 
the inflorescence quite a different appear¬ 
ance. The seeds ripen in this country, but 
are slow to come up, germinating irregularly 
in the second year. The plant needs shelter, 
and grows best in light soil, well enriched. 
It comes from the cold and misty mountain 
regions in the south of Brazil, and, as dis- 


MOUSE-EAR C1I1CK WEED 
(Ckrastium tomentosum). 

This was once used in almost every garden 
for forming silvery edgings to flower-beds 
an 1 borders, its hardiness, power of bearing 
clipping, and facility of increase making it- 
very useful for such work. It is also useful 
as a border plant and for rough rock-work. 
When used for forming edgings, the best way 


BLUE LOBELIA. 

This is, probably, the most popular of all 
our dwarf summer edging plants, for its 
beautiful colour and continuous habit of 
blooming for months in succession render it 
indispensable. I find the following plan 
never fails to give me an unlimited supply. 


Mouse-ear Chickweed (Cerastium tomentosum). From a photograph by Mr. C. Jor.es. 


Sow the seed in shallow boxes of light sandy 
soil in August, setting the boxes in a cold- 
frame that is shaded from the mid-day sun. 
Keep the surface continually moist by light 
sprinklings until the seedlings are well ad¬ 
vanced, then draw the lights quite off, and 
leave the plants fully exposed to all weathers 


to treat it i6 to every second year cut over 
the plants in March and lift them, digging 
the ground over, and adding some leaf-mould 
to it. Then divide the plants into little 
rooted tufts, and put them in about 3 inches 
apart in the line. They will soon form a nice 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Epiphyllums ill bankets 
are bright now, and will last some time. 
They thrive in porous materials, and if the 
growth is ripened outside for a month or so 
in summer, they will be covered with blos¬ 
soms in November or later. Those who 
grow eool Orchids may make a very interest¬ 
ing group in a shady part of the conserva¬ 
tory at this season arranged thinly amid 
Maidenhair or other Ferns. Asparagus plu- 
mosus and A. Sprengeri are among the most 
useful things for forming a groundwork for 
such plants as Orchids, Cyclamens, and 
Roman Hyacinths. A group of Impatient 
Holstii is very pretty now on a groundwork 
of Pteris serrulata major. Chrysanthemum;! 
will soon be reduced in numbers. There 
will, of course, be late flowers for cutting for 
a couple of months yet in a cool-house, but 
other things will lie thought about now. 
Cloud-sized groups of yellow Genistas and 
white Eupatorium odor at um will be nice 
now. Some ladies do not care for them, be¬ 
cause they are not sufficiently important and 
massive to fill large vases, but specimen 
plants, 4 feet or 5 feet through, covered with 
flowers, are very useful to the gardener in the 
conservatory. They are very easily grown, 
may be planted out in the summer, lifted 
again in September and placed in tubs or 
large pots. All that one has to do is to prune 
into shape in spring. Plant out early in 
June and pot up again in September. To 
form backgrounds or single specimens in 
dark corners. Bamboos are very useful, and 
may be planted out in the border. They 
are not so good for ordinary decoration, as, 
after being exposed to gas fumes for a week 
or so, they lose colour; but as many houses 
are now fitted with electric light, that ob¬ 
jection may disappear. Cinerarias arc now 
coming ii to bloom where sown early. Very 
large plants may be grown in (5-ineh or 7-incii 
pots, and if vaporised before they arc taken 
to the conservatory, and properly supplied 
with water, there vvili be no trouble with in¬ 
sects. Pretty well the same treatment will 
suit the herbaceous Calceolaria, that will 
come later. 

8tOV6.—There is some pretty foliage 
among the Alocasias and Marantas, but they 
must have warmth, not less than 65 degs. to 
70 degs. at night, and should lx; potted in 
porous materials, so that the water can pass 
freely away. If a plant gets into a water¬ 
logged condition, it will soon be all up with 
it. The Anthuriums have become a nume¬ 
rous family since the hybridist took them in 
hand. They have noble foliage, and bright, 
peculiar flowers. They have strong, fleshy 
roots, requiring a good deal of moisture. 
Rough peat and Sphagnum, with crushed 
charcoal, form the best potting compost, and 
the draitiage must be abundant and very free. 
They may be taken to the conservatory for a 
time when in flower. One of my neighbours 
often has a plant in his window of the com¬ 
mon variety, A. Scherzerianum. These 
strong rooting things may be helped with 
liquid manure when coming into flower. 

Value of a bed of leaves In forcing. - A 

low, span-roofed house, which contains pits 
which can be filled with leaves, is very use 
ful for many things in early forcing. Vines 
and Figs in pots make healthy, vigorous 
growth when plunged in a bed of mildly for 
menting leaves. No fire-lie at vv i 1,1 be re¬ 
quired at first till the buds are bursting, 
as the warmth from the l>ed will keep up a 
night temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs, ai d 
this w ill be enough to commence with. Roses 
in pots will start vigorously under such ren¬ 
ditions, and these may have rather free ven¬ 
tilation till some progress has been made. 
Both flowers and foliage feel the benefit of 
the genial root-warmth. Strawberries in pots 
half-plunged in a bed of leaves start strongly, 
the flower spikes and foliage coming away to 
gather if the ventilation is free. Orange- 
trees, or any other plant which has lost tone 
through over-watering or exposure, will re¬ 
cover vigour if plunged in a leaf-bed. Nar 
cissi or other bulbs which it may be neces¬ 
sary to hasten will feel the impetus of the 
leaf bed. 

Renovating old Vines. There are times 
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when, from the force of circumstances, one 
has to get olT the beaten track. Some years 
ago 1 had to deal with a house of Black Ham¬ 
burgh Vines that were in a bad way from 
over cropping. They were growing in an in¬ 
ferior soil, and good loam could not then be 
thought of, or, if thought of, could not be 
obtained. And yet something had to be 
done. There was abundance of Oak and Elm 
leaves, which were easily obtained. Early in 
December a trench 6 feet wide was dug down 
to the bottom of the border along the front, 
and the exhausted soil was wheeled about the 
garden. A few of the best roots were saved, 
shortened, and afterwards laid up and 
covered with mats. The trench was filled 
with leaves, and trod in. 'Flit* roots that 
were saved were* laid by the loaf-bed. The 
part of the old border that was left was top- 
dressed with the best stuff we could obtain, 
and also covered with leaves deep enough to 
set up a gentle fermentation. The Vines 
were allowed to break naturally, which, as 
they had been previously forced, was not 
much behind the usual time. Disbudding 
was seen to in good time, and the crop was 
Kuperior to anything the old Vines- had had 
in the past. The next season the old leaf- 
bed was taken out, saving some of the roots, 
and new leaves placed in the trench again. 
The crop was again in every way 'superior. 
This respite gave 1 us time, to get up young 
Vines in other houses. It is a serious matter 
when, on entering a situation, a man finds 
the early Vine's hopelessly had, and no pro 
vision made, or can be promptly made, for 
their improvement. Since then I have often 
found the value of the leaf bed. 

In the Mushroom-house.— A good deal 
may he done now besides grow Mushrooms if 
the house is as roomy as it ought to he. Rhu¬ 
barb, Seakale, and Chicory or Daudclion- 
roots may be brought on in the- dark in a 
temperature* of 55 degs. to (it) degs.. and if the 
house* is large and the' lied space's filled, the 
warmth gen-’rated in the house will maintain 
the requisite temperature unless we have' 
severe frost. If there is a scarcity of wcli- 
blanched Endive*, the* plants can h* lifted and 
placed in the Mushroom-house to hasten the 
blanching. Lily of the Valley may he started 
and Lillies will break into growth sooner in 
the dark, genial warmth of the* Mushroom- 
house than elsewhere. 

Flowers for the house. -At present, there 
is nothing to take the place of the Chrysan¬ 
themums for tall glasses or large vases. For 
smaller glasses there arc' many things, such 
as Cyclamens, double Primulas. Violets. 
Roman Hyacinths, scarlet and other Zonal 
Pelargoniums, and Carnations. The:# can 
generally he obtained with long stems by dis¬ 
budding freely. The most useful foliage now 
is sprays of Asparagus. 

Outdoor garden.— There is always some 
thing to do at this season among tree's and 
shrubs, even when no additions arc being 
mode. When Laurels arc* used as under¬ 
growth among large trees, they should be 
kept low, so (hat the trunks of the trees may 
show above. In this way. the large holes of 
the trees show well above the green ground¬ 
work. I think vorv few plant the common 
Laurel now. ns rot undifolia is so much 
hardier and neater in growth. When shrubs 
are in low masses there* is no digging re¬ 
quired. us tin' leaves fall, decay, and nourish 
the roots of both shrubs and trees. But 
there are thickets in some shrubberies whic h 
ought to be thinned and improved. Some of 
the old things may be grubbed up to treat * 
open places for better things to he planted. 
1 have seen III si* tangled thickets opened up 
and the place much improved by planting a 
few good conifers. Hollies, Maples, and other 
good things, which in a few years will com¬ 
pletely alter the character of the place. This 
is work which may be done now. In grub¬ 
bing up an old shrub or tree, break lip the 
soil deeply and pick out all the old roots. As 
soon as the bulbs are all planted, place a 
mulch of manure over the* surface. Moss- 
litter manure do s very well for this purpose. 

Fruit garden. --Misleading statements are 
often made by writers, who. perhaps, have 
had very little' experience oT the work, and 
have been b'd astray by others, who had 
spoken at random. 1 have no doubt every 


fruit grower would like to make £80 per 
acre by his fruit crop, but 1 have never yet 
met with a person who could satisfy an ac¬ 
countant that he had accomplished it. Some 
years ago I knew a man who had a largo old 
Lammas Pear-tree in his garden, und one 
year lie had a splendid crop, which he sold 
on the tree for £5, and he made a calcula¬ 
tion that an acre of land would easily hold 
twenty of these trees, and the crop was mag¬ 
nified till it assumed very large proportions. 

I am afraid this is a common way of averag¬ 
ing tilings whi'ii calculating the weight and 
value* of imps. There is no doubt, of course, 
that on a suitable site, heavy and profitable 
crops of Apples may he grown by planting 
trees on the Paradise stoc k, say, 10 feet apart, 
with a row of Gooseberry-bushes between 
each two rows of trees. If profit is the ob¬ 
ject. not many kinds should he planted, and 
unless there is room for storage in winter, 
only kinds which can 1: * sold from the trees 
should he grown. Half a dozen good kinds 
should include* Manks’ Codlin, Stirling 
Castle. Lord Grosvenor, Worcester Pear- 
main, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and Warner’s 
King. If there is storage room, then I would 
add another half dozen, as follows: Bis¬ 
marck. Bramlcy's Seedling. Wellington, New¬ 
ton Wonder, Lane's Prince Albert, Tower of 
Glands, and Annie Elizabeth. Blenheim 
Orange* and Cox's Orange Pippin are splen¬ 
did Apples when the land suits them, but I 
have not bad Cox’s Orange Pippin do well 
on the Paradise stock, and to suit it the land 
must be deep and warm. 

Vegetable garden.— in the event or frost 
coining. Globe Artichokes will require to be 
protected with half-decayed litter; hut be¬ 
fore this is done it will be as well to pot up 
a few strong roots to keep under glass during 
winter, and plant out again in April to get 
a few early dishes. All root crops likely to 
he injured by frost should he lifted and stored 
now. If late'sown Early Horn Carrots arc 
h'Tt in tin* ground, they must be pro¬ 
tected in sonic' way. A few dry leaves be¬ 
tween the* rows, with a covering of rough hav 
or Bracken will keep them fresh and sweet, 
or, if taken up. the roots should be packed in 
sand in a eool place. A good stock of Sea- 
kale crowns should be lifted and laid in 
near the forcing-house. A stock of Horse¬ 
radish should also be lifted and laid in on 
the north side of a wall* to lx* easily acces¬ 
sible when wanted. All early seed Potatoes 
should now lx* placed in shallow trays or 
boxes, crown upwards, in a light, frost proof 
building, to develop the crown eyes ready 
for planting. Dry Bracken or litter should 
he in readiness for covering anything re¬ 
quiring protes t ion. Let the ground he 
slightly frozen before using it. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diart/. 

/hr, mber h‘,th. — Shrub- thinning and prun¬ 
ing ure now rece iving attention, and soin-' re¬ 
movals are being made. Whero large 
branc hes have* to be cut from Rhododendrons 
or other evergreens, the* work will be done in 
spring. Pruned climbers oil buildings, and 
tied or nailed in loose branches. Lime- 
water lias been applied to a lawn that was 
infested with worms. The lime will do good 
otherwise*. 

Jh rt mIff nth .-The vaporiser is us *cl in 
plant house as soon as green-fly is se *n. 
Thrips and mites which attack Ferns may he 
cleared out by vaporising, and it is cheaper 
to prevent than cure. Pricked off young 
Ferns from the seed or spore-boxes into other 
boxes 2 inches or so apart. Shifted on a lot 
of rooted cuttings of Carnations, chiefly se¬ 
lected seedlings, which we thought worth 
sav ing. 

Drrrmbrr fSth . — Every fine (lav is devoted 
to pruning fruit trees, and as soon ns the 
pruning is finished spraying will begin. In 
some cases lime will be used to lum*wash the 
stems and to scatter over the branches. This 
is done when the branches are damp by a 
man standing on the windward side and using 
a shovel. This not only cleanses the bark, 
but works down to the roots. 

l).,,/n>rr t tit h : — All now ly planted Roses 
have been mulched with Moss litter manure’. 
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and there is a heap of dry soil lying ready 
for earthing up dwarf Teas when frost conies. 
Staudard Teas will be protected by Bracken 
thrust through the head and secured. This 
breaks the cold, biting winds. Made up hot¬ 
bed for Asparagus and Potatoes. As the 
Asparagus is cleared out, the frames will be 
filled with Potatoes, Lettuces, etc. 

December 20th .—Dry leaves are used for 
sheltering the roots of any plant which may 
require it. A shovel full of ashes or dry 
earth over the leaves will hold them together, 
and no frost will penetrate. Newly-planted 
things, we find, are more likely to suffer 
than those w hich are well established. The 
smouldering fire is going now in the rubbish- 
yard, converting all waste matters into valu¬ 
able compost. 

December 2l *(.—A constant stream of 
plants is now passing through the forcing- 
houses. This includes nearly everything 
likely to lie useful to produce flowers or mate¬ 
rials for the kitchen, including Green Mint, 
Tarragon, etc. The buds are now swelling in 
the early Peach-house, and as soon as the 
flowers begin to expand, night temperatures 
will work up to 50 dogs, to 55 degs. The 
eamePs-hair brush w ill be used as soon as the 
flowers expand. 


BOOK* 

“MY ROCK GARDEN.’ * 

Ju doing by the books written on the sub¬ 
ject, the love of alpine and rock plants is in¬ 
creasing, and it is a good sign, as many 
beautiful plants of the northern and moun¬ 
tain world cannot be grown or shown in any 
other way so well. Even when badly made, 
the rock garden offers a place for many 
plants which no border or lied can rival. 
When simply and well made it is the ouly 
garden for placing many things to have them 
thrive*and look to the best advantage. This 
is a spirited book on the plants, clearly by 
one who knows his theme, and loves it, and 
who has seen the plants in their native 
countries. It is in great part an elaborate 
and critical list of the good things to grow, 
with little surprises of language here and 
there. 

That part of ‘‘My Rock Garden” for 
which the camera is responsible is entirely- 
successful. There are excellent photographs 
of rock plants which tell their story clearly 
enough. The advice, too, as to what to avoid 
in making reck gardens is sound, and al¬ 
though it has been said before, it cannot be 
repeated too often, for there is no form of 
gardening which lends itself to such forms of 
crude ugliness as rock gardens. 

“ Don’t ever try to make your rock-gardens among 
trees in hollows of the wood. Don't let nurserymen 
pile you a drunkard s dream of noxious cement 
blocks, all volutes and exaggerated cavities. Don’t 
build up a sham grotto of clinker bricks on the lawn, 
and rig up Nasturtiums over it to hide the places 
where alpine# have unanimously died. See that your 
site is at least clear, and clean, and open.'’ 

This is excellent advice. Perhaps better 
advice for the average gardener is to leave 
rock gardening alone. It is a pursuit for the 
leisured and wealthy, and the gardener of 
small means and modest plot will do better 
to turn his attention to the Rose garden and 
the grouping of a few hardy English plants. 
For the cultivator of rock plants such a book 
as this must have much interest. The author 
has an intimate knowledge of a large number 
of species, has collected them in their native 
homes, and watched with loving care their 
growth in his own rock garden. 

From our point of view, the book gains 
nothing from the chatty facetiousness of its 
style, nor the exaggerated language in which 
much of it is w’ritten. This is how the author 
elects to impress his readers with the right 
way of cultivating Daphne Blagayana: — 

“ Daplme Blagayana lias been quite good with me 
ever since 1 realised all the plaut really wants is to 
be perpetually stoned with stones like the tomb of 
Absalom. Plant this lovely trailing Tyrolese Daphne 
in rough peat, and then every time you pass, hurl a 
mighty rock on top of it, and pin down all its 
branches under boulders.” 

The pursuit and capture of Eritrichium 
nanum on the summit of the Merdon Pass are 


* “My Rock Garden,” by Reginald Far re r. Edward 
Arnold, London. 1907. 


an exhilarating experience told with such evi¬ 
dent enthusiasm and verve as to capture the 
interest of the reader at once, and to compel 
him to participate in the hopes and fears of 
the climber, and, finally, to rejoice in his 
well-merited success.' 

It is assumed that the author of ‘*My Rock 
Garden ” had some notion of calling attention 
to the value of Mr. Robinsons work when he 
wrote the following paragraph, which follows 
a dissertation on the deplorable effects of the 
" carpet bedding and the formality without 
lieauty ” practised during the Victorian 
era : — 

*' Hi# sinvi'N^rs and di>» iplc* have bi cn driven 
to tlic foolish extreme of deining all value to form, 
of iiKsistiiig on anarchy in the garden, of declaring 
that every restraint in hateful. Now we have nothing 
but weak lines in our gardens, vague w ibble-wobble 
curves that have no meaning or explanation. Onr 
borders meander up and dowu, and here and there, 
like sheep that have no shepherd. Our silly lawns 
erupt into silly little beds like pimples. All is un¬ 
certainty, formlessness—a vain, imiKitent striving 
after the so-called natural.” 

If the successors and disciples are 
actively busy in planning gardens with 
nothing but weak lines aud vague wibbly- 
wobbly curves that have no meaning, and 
silly lawns with eruptions of silly little beds 
like pimples, they must belong to that 
afflicted portion of humanity which is; 
through some unfortunate mental deficiency, 
rightly confined to the grounds of some of our 
lunatic asylums. The wilible-wobble curves 
and pimply beds have been so effectively held 
up to ridicule by the author of “The English 
Flower Garden,” that if there is any disciple 
of his still practising these futilities outside 
an asylum, he should receive the immediate 
attention of his friends. 

But the truth, as -regards the ugly things 
the author speaks of, is that they were long 
known before our day or generation, ns may 
lie seen by a reference to the old books—even 
the best books, such as Loudon—in which 
the most comical attempts at rock gardening 
and other kinds of picturesque gardening are 
depicted. B. S. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Head gardener and his employer f ^7. C. ). 

—(1) It is purely a matter of custom, if 
there is no agreement either written or verbal 
—and I believe the prevailing custom is for 
one month’s notice to be given. As far as 
the cottage is concerned, no notice whatever 
is required in respect of that, the rule being 
that a bailiff or other employee residing in a 
cottage rent free is a tenant-at-will of his 
master, and must quit at any moment if re¬ 
quired (subject, of course, to a proportionate 
adjustment of salary or wages). (2) No; I 
c.i'i see no ground of action. What the mas¬ 
ter said was not slanderous. It was merely 
an expression of his opinion as to the state 
of his garden, and it was privileged, being 
spoken to you, not published to other persons. 
The position is naturally an unfortunate one 
for you, and one in which I can quite sym¬ 
pathise with you ; but, of course, hero I am 
merely dealing with the legal aspect of the 
question.— Barrister. 

Neighbour destroying cats (J. V ./- The 

neighbour is, in my opinion, liable to a 
double penalty. There is little doubt that he 
could be convicted under the Cruelty to 
Animals Acts, as the method he has em¬ 
ployed is, undoubtedly, cruel aud unjustifi¬ 
able ; it would be different if the slaughter 
were effected by shooting or some other ex¬ 
peditious process of extinction. But, apart 
from the criminal aspect of the matter, it 
sterns to me that your neighbour is liable to 
a civil action for damages at the suit of your¬ 
self or of any other person who can prove 
that the neighbour has killed his cat. The 
law is perfectly clear upon the subject: If 
your cat gees upon your neighbour’s land 
your neighbour may sue for and recover from 
you all damage that he can prove to have 
been caused by your cat; but he must not 
take the law into his own hands and kill or 
injure your cat. The only possible excuse 
for killing a trespassing dog or cat is the 
excuse that to do so was the only wav of 
preventing it from continuing its mischief. 


This would not avail your neighbour as an 
excuse; if be had some chickens and he 
found the cat killing them, and could not 
saves the lives of others without having to 
shoot, then he would have justification. This 
point has often been raised in the case of 
dogs chasing sheep ; but the case is different 
here—for it is a deliberate and preconceived 
method—not of preventing stock from being 
killed, but of anticipating trespasses by cats 
which may or may not do harm, and as such 
it is indefensible.— Barrister. 

Dismissal of gardener (Pr oper Xoticc ). 

In my opinion, you were entitled to a month’s 
notice, that being the custom with regard to 
professional gardeners doing greenhouse 
work. 1 do not, of course, know what your 
late employer may have to say with regard 
to his agreement with you ; but if you have 
stated tlie facts fully, it seems to me von 
have a good cause of action, and I should 
advise you to place the matter in the hands 
of a solicitor without delay. The eight 
weeks’ delay will make no material difference. 
—Barrister. 

Gipsy encampment (Cottager).~ This is 
entirely a matter for the local sanitary au¬ 
thorities, and if you are dissatisfied w ith their 
attitude the best thing you can do is to write 
to the Local Government Board a letter of 
complaint. I expect the nuisance—that is 
the legal term for it—has ceased before this 
answer can appear in print; but if you had 
real cause of complaint against the local 
officials it would tie well to pursue it bv way 
of keeping them up to their duties. 
Barrister. 

Life interest and insurance (Flown-). - 
The demand made by the person to whom Hie 
reversion goes is too preposterous for any¬ 
thing. You are the persons liable to insure, 
and so long as you do so your right cannot Ik: 
interfered with or taken away by anybody. 
If the reversioner had occasion to believe that 
the premises were not insured according to the 
terms of the settlement, then he or she might 
take steps to obtain satisfaction (because 
obviously it would lie dangerous to his or her 
interests to allow such a state of tilings to 
continue). But so long as you pay the in¬ 
surance (quite rightly in your own name) and 
satisfy the executors or trustees that you are 
doing so, by production of receipts for their 
inspection, you arc quite safe, in my view. - 
—Barrister. 


BIRDS. 

Rod-mites on canary (K. Williams}* Re¬ 
move the bird, then stand the cage by a hot 
tire, when these red-mites, as they arc called, 
will be seen issuing from every crevice in the 
cage. They may be destroyed by pouring 
boiling water over them. You could also 
scald the cage in boiling water, and then 
well scrub it with strong soda-water and soap, 
rinsing it afterwards with clear water. When 
quite dry, paint it with Fir-tree oil, seeing 
that the insecticide is well worked into all 
the cracks and crevices. The mites on the 
bird may be destroyed by dusting it under 
the feathers with Pyrethrum -powder, or 
paraffin-oil may be used, it being a certain 
destroyer of all insect life, and quite harm¬ 
less if used carefully. Hold the canary 
gently, but firmly, in one hand, and with a 
small camel-hair brush dipped in oil touch 
it here aud there whilst blowing up the 
feathers, using only a small quantity of oil, 
so that the feathers do not become soiled. 
If the bird is in a low condition, put six 
drops of Parrish’s chemical food into two 
tablespoonfuls of water for drinking. Give 
Canary-seed and the small summer Rape- 
seed, and see that the bird has a supply of 
suitable gritty material on the bottom of the 
cage. 

Food for bullfinch (Subscriber ).—The best 
food for bullfinches is. Rape-seed (which 
should be scalded), with a small proportion 
of Canary-seed and a little Hemp. Give 
also occasionally a stalk of ripe Plantain- 
seed, a few Privet berries, a piece of Apple, 
a few tw r igs of some fruit-tree, and a little 
Watercress. It is important to limit the 
allowance of Hemp, as the free use of it 
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tends to darken the plumage; in fact, bull¬ 
finches will often become quite black if 
allowed to indulge too freely in Hemp. These 
birds should be Kept in a cool situation dur¬ 
ing the summer, as they are very liable to 
fits of apoplexy, and are generally very sus¬ 
ceptible to the influence of neat, which affects 
them injuriously. 

Death of Virginia nightingale (Mrs. ir. 

Barnett ).—The bird died from inflammation 
of the bowels, the cause of which might be 
some foreign substance picked up with .the 
seed given, aggravated, perhaps, by the wet 
weather we nave been having, such birds 
being great lovers of dry air and sunshine. 
Your method of feeding is all right, but it is 
best net to be too liberal with the parrot 
mixture. A few shreds of fresh raw meat 
from time to time would prove a welcome 
addition to the bill of fare given.—J. T. 
Bird. 

Meal-worms. —Meal-worms may be had on 
hand always if you will follow the directions 
here given: Take a good-sized jam jar, or 
other similar receptacle, and into the bottom 
place some pieces of leather—part of an old 
shoe answers admirably—and fill up to w ithin 
a couple of inches of the top with a mixture 
of equal parts bran and barley-meal, slightly 
damping the surface. Upon this plnce a 
handful of meal-worms, tie over with a piece 
of stout canvas, and place in a fairly warm, 
but not hot, cupboard, and leave for about 
four or five months, when the vessel will be 
found alive with meal-worms. Stale ships’ 
biscuit, if procurable, will answer even better 
than the mixture given, and almost any kind 
of meal will breed them more or less quickly. 
For a continuous supply, put down vessels in 
succession. A few meal-worms to start with 
can usually be procured from the vendor of 
meals.— J. T. Bird. 


CORRE8PONDENGE. 

Question *.—Queries and amnrrrs are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
mtlcs: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the pajier only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fund val-st reel, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should l>c, sent to the 
Pcbdisiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, tjit erics cannot 
ahmys be replied to in the issue immediately follmring 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in miiul that several sjwcimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the satne kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these, in many eases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is neerssant that three 
Sfwcimens of each kind should be sent. ll> can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Fungus in lawn (.4. K .).—The earth which you 
scut contained only the "spawn ” or mycelium ol the 
fungus which did not hear any of the "Toad-stools 
or Mushrooms, by which alone oik* can judge of the 
nature of the fungus the spawn in nearly all eases 
being so very similar in appearance. G. tv S. 

Unhealthy Palm (Ignorance) See reply to 
" quarry." rc " Palm failing." We l» ar your plant i- 
dead, due to potting it at this sea.^m, and al o to 
the unsuitable soil you have used. You should have 
left the repotting tdl March, using as compost a mix¬ 
ture of peat, turfy loam, and silver sand. The soil 
you send is evidently very poor, ami wants plenty of 
eow-manure. or, if this cannot he had, then wall- 
rotted horse manure will answ er. Wc should not use 
lime. 

Market growing (G. .V.). —Before you embark on 
this, we strongly advise you to obtain as much prac¬ 
tical experience as you can in some large market 
growing nursery. In addition to learning all you <.ni 
a- to the cultivation, you should al-o make your-elf 
acquainted with the market methods of -ole. Ymi 
should have at lea.-t two year.- in a market mu-erv 
where Peaches, Grapes. Cucumbers, Tnmatoi*. and 
Strawberries are largely grown, with at least unc year 
in an outdoor fruit-garden. 

Plants for cold greenhouse (Kerry). — You 
ought to have potted up Hyacinths. Nar< -i.-n, Tulips, 
and other bulbs which would come into flower in the 
early spring. You could also purchase now Polyan¬ 
thuses, Auriculas, Wallflowers, flowering shrubs, such 
as Azalea, Rhododendron, Deutzia, Rosts, etc., all of 
which would bloom in the spring. Had you sown in 
September some hardy annuals in pots, these would 
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have come in very useful at the time you want them. 
It is now too late to do this. The Hybrid Teas or 
Teas are the best for growing in pots. You can pur¬ 
chase plants established in pots now. Had you given 
us further particulars as to the size of the house, etc., 
we could have advised you more fully. 

Palm failing (Quarry).--It is very likely that you 
have-allowed the plant to become dry at the roots, or 
that you have over-watered it. 1 he soil on the surface 
may look moist, but that in which the roots are work¬ 
ing may be very dry, hence the withering of the tips 
of the leaves. We may here point out that if Palms 
once fall into ill health it is very dillicult to restore 
them to their original vigour. Again, nothing is so 
fatal to Palms as overpotting. The leaves should be 
carefully sponged about once a week, and only enough 
water given to keep t-hc soil fairly moist, but not. at 
all sodden. Above all tilings, do not allow any water 
to stand in the saucers or vases in Which the plants 
are, as this will cause the soil to turn sour, the plant, 
as a matter of course, falling into ill-health. In the 
winter the soil may be slightly drier than in the 
summer, but extremes of drought and moisture must 
be carefully avoided. 

Six good dwarf ’single-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums ( J. M. If.).—You ask for six good single 
Chrysanthemums of dwarf growth, and mention the 
fact that you have already that fine bushy plant, 
Ladysmith. There are few single-flowered sorts so 
bushy and free-flowering as the variety you instance; 
but. we think you will be pleased with the following: 
Mrs. Baillie, a chestnut coloured flower of medium 
size, flowering in December; Miss Jessie Dean, a 
pretty, soft rose, with white zone round yellow disc; 
Paris Daisy, another November flowering kind, pure 
white, of lovely form; Bronze Kdith Pagram. a large- 
flowered sort, having beautiful reddish-bronze flowers, 
the base of the florets yellow. Earlswood Beauty is 
a charming primrose-coloured flower that is seen in 
line form in late November, and Sir George Bullough 
is a deep-yellow flower of good form. Plants of the 
single-floweied varieties .should he pinched several 
times during the growing season, but never later than 
the end of June. By these means excellent flowers, 
and an abundance of them may he produced. 

The black Vine-weevil (C. For ).-Your Cycla¬ 
mens are infested by the grubs of the Black Vine- 
weevil (Otiorrhynehus sulcatus). The only means of 
killing the grubs, without taking the plants out of 
the pots, that I can recommend is to make three or 
four holes in the earth at the side of the pots with a 
stick a little larger than an ordinary lead-pencil, 
putting a little " vaporite " or a few drops of bisul¬ 
phide of carbon at the bottom of each hole, which 
should be below the level where the grubs are, and 
then filling up the holes with soil so as not to let the 
fumes of the insecticide escape. They will percolate 
through the soil, and will, I believe, kill the grubs. 
The bisulphide of carbon is a very inflammable 
liquid, and should not- he exposed near a light of any 
description. The weevils, as I daresay you know, feed 
only at night, hiding themselves very carefully during 
tile day. •They may often he caught by laying, in 
the course of the day. a white cloth under the Vines 
or other plants they are attacking, and after it is dark 
throwing a bright light suddenly on the plants. This 
will generally cause them to fall, when they can he 
easily seen on the cloth. If this does not make 
them fall, tapping the leaves or shoots, probably, 
will. Tying small bundles of hay on to the stems will 
provide suitable places for them to hide in, or in the 
ease of Ferns they may be placed on the earth near 
the plants. These traps should be examined every 
morning. —G. S. S. 

Mobs in croquet-lawn (Croquet-lawn ).-It is not 
too late to apply the sulphate of ammonia to your 
croquet-lawn, hut as it is so overrun with Moss, wc 
should much prefer to eradicate it in a more effectual 
manner. For this purpose nothing is better than a 
long-toothed, iron-rake, and, armed with this, a 
labourer could clear a large area in the course of a 
day. It is generally the best way to divide the whole 
area into sections, and clear one section at a time, 
which insures Jhe work being done in a thorough 
manner. The surface should he scarified with the 
rake, first in one direction and then ill the reverse 
order, when the Moss will become detached, and is 
easily cleared away. When finished, the lawn will not 
be in a very presentable condition, and to encourage 
the Grass to grow the more quickly and hide the 
e Hecks of the scarifying it has undergone, we should 
advise you to give the surface a top-dressing, con¬ 
sisting of loam, leaf-mould, well rotted manure, ashes 
from tiie burning of garden-refuse, or any similar 
material. The loam should be used in the propor¬ 
tion of om-lialf if the staple is heavy and two-thirds 
if it is light or sandy, the remainder to con-i.-t of the 
other ingredients named. After being mixed together, 
pass the whole through a half inch sieve to get rid of 
sticks and stones, etc., and then apply it to the sur¬ 
face of the lawn, about 1 inch in thickness. Well 
work this in among the roots of the Grass by means 
of half-worn-out birch brooms, brushing it first one 
wav and then in the reverse direction, and finally 
give the surface a good rolling. It is rather too late 
now, for had it been September instead of Novem¬ 
ber, you could have sowed Gra-s seeds on nil the 
bare "places with advantage. However, should the 
Gras- pot have grown sufficiently to cover the hare 
plie rs between now and the third wick ill Man h, 
you had better sow them down then, and cover the 
-rid thinly with fine sod afterwards. If unable to 
afford or obtain loam lor the top dre. sing, you can 
-ub-titnte good garden soil for It. and. again, if 
well lotted manure is not at hand, add bone meal 
now. and give a surface dressing of sulphate of am¬ 
monia at the rate of \ lb. per 40 square yards fsffper.) 
in thd spring. This latter should he broken up 
llnelv, and applied as evenly as possible. The bone- 
meal you may use at the rate of 1 cwt. for every cart¬ 
load of soil required for the top-dre*sing. Basic slag 
would have benefited the lawn immensely, but. as 
this encourages a heavy growth of Clover, which 
is not desirable either in croquet or teqniscourts, it 
should be avoided. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Twelve good Rhododendrons (T. C .).—The fol¬ 
lowing are twelve good varieties, which ought to give 
satisfaction, provided you make up proper peat beds 
for them. Baroness Schroder, white, spotted; 
Countess of Clanearty, light-crimson; Karl of Shan¬ 
non, crimson; F. Watcrer, fiery crimson; Lady 
Eleanor Catheart. rose coloured; Michael Watcrer, 
rosy-scarlet; Mrs. John Glutton, pure white: Purity, 
white, with yellow eye; Sir 11. de Trafford. rose, 
with yellow centre; and W. E. Gladstone, rich rosy- 
crirnson. Any nurseryman who grows trees and shrubs 
would quote a price each for the above and supply 
them. 

Propagation of Hollies (John Bell ).-Cuttings of 
Hollies strike only with difficulty, the usual method 
of propagating them being by seeds for the common 
kinds, and the others are budded or grafted thereon. 
Holly-berries should be gathered when ripe and mixed 
with a little sand in a cool, moist place in order to 
separate the seeds from the pulp. They may he sown 
in the spring in a sheltered spot out-of-doors. Most 
of the seeds will germinate the second year. When 
the plants are about the thickness of a lead-pencil, 
they may, in July, be budded near the ground with 
the choicer varieties. (2) Write to M. Vilmorin et 
Cie, Paris. (3) “ The Diseases of Trees," Hartig. Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Publishers, London. (4) Something 
evidently injurious In the soil. You should have it 
analysed by a chemist. 

FRUIT. 

Morel!o Cherry falling (.ImcricmO.-As your 
trees showed plenty of fruit, which fell off while 
stoning, the failure, no doubt, is due to dryness at the 
roots of the trees. Trees against walls are very liable 
to get very dry at the roots, this ending in the 
collapse of the fruit at stoning time. You ought to 
have given the trees’a heavy soaking of water, and 
applied a heavy mulch of rotten manure to retain the 
moisture directly you found that the, fruit had 
set. It may be well to remind you that stone fruits 
badly need lime, which may be wanting in your soil. 
If so. we should advise you to clear off the old, inert 
soil down to the roots and add some old mortar 
refuse ami wood-ashes with either a couple of pounds 
of fine-crushed bones or bone-meal, mixing this well 
with the soil which you fill in to take the pjaee of 
that cleared out. You say the trees are old, iri which 
case we would not risk lifting them, as you suggest. 

Apples and Pears scabbed {E. G. G .).—The 
Cat iliac Pear is infested w ith the Pear scab (Fusi- 
eladium pirinum), and the Apples with Apple scab 
(Fusicladium dcndriticum). The remedy for both 
diseases is the same. In the first place, .dissolve 
Id oz. of sulphate of iron in warm water, and spray the 
trees with the solution prior to the expanding of the 
buds next spring. After they have flowered and set 
their fruit spray again, hut this time with Bordeaux 
mixture, and repeat the spraying at fortnightly inter¬ 
vals. or twice afterwards. Gather up and destroy all 
fallen fruits found under the trees, and we should 
strongly advise von to do the same with all you have 
in similar condition to those sent, as the disease is 
infectious. If you are not in the habit of doing so, 
we .strongly recommend you to spray the trees during 
the winter months with caustic alkali solution, as 
this, though not of much service in subduing the 
aJ>ove : named fungoid pests, is of the greatest value 
in cleansing the trees of insect pests, to say nothing 
about Moss and Lichen, which form abodes both lur 
hibernating insects and fungoid germs. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Charlotte J. Vincent. — Without seeing your garden 
and knowing something as to its size, etc., it h very 
difficult to advise. We should ask the advice of some 

gardener in your district.- A. If. —The name of the 

Pelargonium you inquire about is Paul Crampel. Set- 
reply to “La Rose," in our issue of October 12th. p. 
440 .1 — Sk isdou.- Yes : unfortunately, your Black Cur¬ 
rant-bushes have fallen a prey to the mite.. See reply 
to " M. Fraser," in our iwoie of December 7th, p, ’A'A. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUITS. 


Names of plants - (Irehid, Eii/ir/t/. —Ujpripediiiiu 

veiiustum; of no commercial value.- Mr. Hereto. - 

Equisetum sp.; probably li. aivetue.- Robert Bate- 

man. — Ornithogalmn laetcum.— A- I. Berau. — l. Pit- 
tosporum Tobira ; 2. Andromeda tloribunda : 3, Arali t 

ehimnsis; 4, Olearia Haasti. - Sweet William.— 1, 

Adiantum eoneinnum; 2. Adiaiituni com inniirn latum; 
3, Specimen insufficient. When sending plant- for 
name, please put the numbers on the outside, and do 
not ruse wire for affixing the numbers. 

Names of fruit. — W. Abraham.— Probably Crimson 
Quoining. but difficult to say from one specimen only. 

Please read our rules as to sending fruit for name.- 

Mac.— London Pippin; .-yn. Five-crow ned Pippin 
probably. 

Catalogues received - Hogg and Wood. Gold- 

stream, N.B —Cataloane of Xnrscry Stock. - J. W. 

Cole, Midland Ho c Nur-rry, Peterborough. List of 

Sew and Choice Chrysanthemum* - Jjs. Backhouse 

and Son, Ltd., York —Lot of Roses for TJOT-VJOc-. 


“The ISngli&h Flower Carden and Home 
Grounds ” — AV;ie Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the lest plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s.: post free, los. fid. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in S voh., half vellum, ?? t s. nett. Qf 
all booksellers. 
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FRUIT. 

llL’INOUS PRUNING. 

I wish Gardening Illustrated or its many 
practical readers would help to save the 
English garden from the disgraceful pruning 
one sees. When I go into'friends’ gardens, 
instead of a healthy and fertile fruit-tree 
standard, espalier, or pyramid I too often 
see masses of watery, gross shoots, aiid 
brutal cutting back of all parts of the tree. 1 
have seen this in various parts of the 
country-• sometimes in small gardens, where 
the owners cannot, afford to give sjace to 
barren trees, and sometimes in large, costly 
gardens. 1 have seen lately tall pyramids 
which the primer had ('limited up and cut 
the leading shoots of established trees hack 
like the ends of broom-handles. The leading 
shoots of such should tu>t be rut bark at at/, 
except ill the case of a very ill-formed branch 
which threw the tree out of balance. This 
elementary knowledge could bo taught to any¬ 
body. This ignorant practice would be right 
enough in a Willow bed where we want a 
crop of strong shoots every year. It would 
be far better not to prune at all standard 
and pyramid trees than hack the trees about 
in the way described. The more we cut back 
the more we have to prune, whereas a tree 
rightly pruned should extend all its branches. 
Allowing all the main shoots to grow and do 
their work does not in the least prevent any 
necessary pruning of the side shoots or thin¬ 
ning of overcrowded branches one of the 
liicst essential parts of pruning. 

X. Y. 

ULEANS1NG l-’Ht IT TREES. 

It is distressing to note in so many directions 
the evidence which abounds of the presence 
of American-blight on Apple-trees. Only to¬ 
day, passing a garden, I saw a young tree 
partly affected with canker; on to every 
broken part of the steins American blight had 
settled. I advised the owner to lift the tree, 
for it wanted more root room, and before re¬ 
planting it to thoroughly wash every affected 
part with petroleum, then to replant the tree 
in better soil, and shallow, adding some 
short manure, to give tin* tree tin 1 food it so 
badly needed. How soon insect pests settle 
on trees that have got into a sickly or starved 
condition, where dressings with insecticides, 
let them be ever so potent, do nothing to 
assist the roots of the trees to find food, and 
with these wood dressings should always be 
added some good root-feeding, especially uf 
potash manures. Again, how many trees and 
bushes may yet be seen in gardens and 
orchards coated with Moss and Lichen? 
These parasites owe their existence chiefly to 
poverty of soil, and because it lacks food 
to sustain health and vigour. Trees stunted 
from lack of feeding have no chance to grow 
healthy, and they soon fall a prey to both 
vegetable and insect para-sites. All such 
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trees and bushes should be at once smothered 
with fresh slaked lime, which will, allowed 
to remain, cleanse the bark of its encum¬ 
brance in time. If this does not complete the 
cleaning, spray with the caustic soda solu¬ 
tion, one of the most effective dressings for 
fruit-trees in a state of rest to be found. This 
spraying should be clone whilst the air is 
quiet, and the operator should always have 
the wind behind him. A pair of leather 
gloves and some old clothing to wear are de¬ 
sirable, as the sulution burns where it 
touches. Just one such spraying in January 
or February proves to In* singularly 
efficacious. A. D. 

FILBERTS AND COB NUTS. 

It is too often the practice in gardens and 
fruit plantations to assign the least favour¬ 
able position and the worst portions of the 
land to what Nuts may be grown. The trees, 
too, are commonly either pruned in an im¬ 
proper or half-hearted manner, or they arc; 
left to take their chance*, like wild Hazels in 
the hedgerows. Yet, where large, tender, 
well-flavoured Nuts are appreciated, these 
trees require, and pay for, thorough cultiva¬ 
tion. In Kent during the past two hundred 
years or more, Nuts have been successfully 
grown, owing to careful cultivation rather 
than to any special conditions of soil or cli¬ 
mate. Hug*; basin-shaped trees exceeding 
one hundred years of ng*\ not more than 
6 feet high, but vvit-h a spread of branches 
covering a space 15 feet in diameter, yet still 
in vigorous health, and bearing abundance of 
Nuts in favourable seasons, are not uncom¬ 
mon there. A general idea prevails that no.-, 
where else than in Kent can these big crops 
be produced. This is, however, a.mistake. . 

To obtain the host results, select a fertile, 
deep, retentive loam, moist hut not water 
logged, a good, natural drainage being pre¬ 
ferred. Choose healthy young trees prepared 
in the Kentish style, with stems 12 inches to 
18 inches high, and having about six 
branches spreading outwards, leaving the 
centre open, thus giving the beginning of the 
howl shape the tree is ultimately to assume. 
If these six branches are shortened to growth 
buds on the outside, so that the resulting 
growths spread from the centre in two or 
three years’ time, twelve main branches 
should have been secured, and these will suf¬ 
fice for the purpose in view. All strong 
growths from the main stem or the secondary 
branches must be cut clean out every year, 
as the object is to ke -p each branch some¬ 
what in tbe condition of a cordon fruit tree, 
regularly furnished with fresh bearing shoots 
from spurs or shortened growths from the 
base to the apex of each. Crowding must at 
all stages be avoided, and the effect of this 
growth restriction will speedily be seen in 
the great size attained by the leaves, also in 
the development of the Nuts. The trees 
should be allowed a distance of at least 
20 feet in the rows, and while they are ad¬ 
vancing to their full size other fruit-trees or 


bushes of a more temporary character may 
be planted between them, unless the ground 
is cropped with vegetables. 

Considerable difference exists in tbe flavour 
of Filberts and Cob-nuts, and, unfortunately, 
some of the richest in that respect, arc not the 
most prolific; hut they should be included 
wherever Nuts are to lie made a speciality. 
In some eases there has not been much care 
in keeping the varieties true to name, while 
different views are taken as to which arc true 
Filberts and which are Cob-nuts. The usual 
distinction is that the Filberts have oval or 
oblong Nuts, and the Cob-nuts rounded <u* 
angular Nuts; but though this suffices for 
general purposes, in some trade lists tIn¬ 
forms will lie found classed differently. Tin- 
Red, White, Cos ford, ancl Frizzled Filberts 
are old varieties, which have found a place 
in British gardens for many years, the last- 
named being finely flavoured and very late ; 
but there is another form grown in Kent, 
under the same name, which is early and pro¬ 
duces large clusters of handsome Nuts, more 
useful generally than the olcl type, though 
the flavour is not so rich. The Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh is sometimes classed under Cobs; tin* 
Nut is large, with a thick shell, but the kernel 
is tender and of excellent flavour. The most 
noted of the Col) class is the Kentish Cob. 
though this also is often seen as the Lambert 
Filbert, which is considered to bo the true 
name by some authorities. Like all good 
fruits, it has received several names, but 
it is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
grown for the size, abundance, quality, and 
keeping . properties of the Nut-s. Mervoill** 
do Bollw viler produces the largest Nuts of all 
wheii weil gijown ; it is also fairly prolific*, and 
the ‘ffa'vciiir-is- good, while the tree is both 
hardy, and vigorous in habit. Pearson’s Pro 
lifie.is useful for-bearing in a very young 
state, much sooner Ilian most of the others, 
and Bergem is also a fine Cob, bearing freeh. 
—Thr Field. 

PERPETUAL STRAWBERRIES. 

1am a subscriber to your magazine.and have noted \mir 
answers to the many enquirers who seek adviee and 
information from you. I want to get adviee and in¬ 
formation regarding the English method of producing 
fruit upon the Strawberry in the fall or winter 
season: (1) What manner of greenhouse or frame? 
(2) Temperature required in England to obtain good 
results (our climate is similar to England)? (8) Varie¬ 
ties of Strawberries employed. (I) Can this season s 
runners, grown in pots, he made to yield profitable 
or should old plants be employed? (5) If old plant-, 
are used, should their first crop be pinched off to 
strengthen the plants for the winter effort? (6) 

Should the plants be set in solid benches or kept in 
pots, bedded in soil in benches? (7) Size of pots bi>t. 
suited? 1 have no experietiee with the Strawberry in 
this sense, but I am strongly impelled to make use of 
the effort and hints given to me by Nature iUell 
Here we have a magnificent variety, the Magoon, a 
somewhat late berry, that throws a heavy second 
crop of blooms, and ripens some fruit from about 
the middle of October to almost the end of Novem¬ 
ber.—E. C. EYE, Kent, Washington, I'.S.A. 

[A careful perusal ancl consideration of 
your note and queries have led us to arrive 
at. the conclusion that it is information re¬ 
specting the cultivation of the perpetual or 
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autumn-fruiting Strawberry you are detirous 
of obtaining, and we, therefore, have much j 
pleasure in affording particulars as below: — 
(1) A span-roofed or a three-quarter span- 
roofed house, usually designated a hip-roofed j 
span, having side lights in both cases, is the I 
best kind of structure in which to grow these 


some varieties of Pears, the seaeon has cer¬ 
tainly suited the one named in this note, 
and fine, highly-coloured examples have been 
staged by numbers of exhibitors this autumn. 
I am much pleased to see this excellent Pear 
so much in evidence, as it is a great favourite 
of mine. It is what may be termed a general 


particular varieties cf Strawberries. The utility Pear, as it is equally valuable to all 
internal arrangements, in the first instance, ! classes of cultivators and consumers alike, 
would be a footpath passing though the for its handsome fruits are a great ornament. 


centre, with a flat stage, one on either side 
fixed nearly level with the wall plates, in 
order that the plants shall have all the light 
obtainable. One or two shelves suspended 
over the pathway, under the apex, may also 
be arranged for, and, under these circum¬ 
stances, it is possible to cultivate and fruit 
a good number of plants in a house 50 feet 
in length and 15 feet in width. In the case 
of a hip-roofed span, the pathway is usually 
arranged to pass under the ai>ex, which 
allows of a wide stage in the front portion 
and a stepped stagi at the back. Here, 
again, shelves may be suspended under the 
apex for the accommodation of plants. This 
kind of structure will also admit of a good 
number of plants being grown, but of the two 
we prefer the “full” span. (2) The tem¬ 
perature# necessary to maintain are from 
55 degs. to 60 Regs. at 
night, and from 60 degs. to 
65 dogs, by day, by arti¬ 
ficial means, consequently 
a sufficient amount of hot- 
water-piping must be fixed 
to keep the temjieratures at 
the above-named figures 
without hard firing. (3) 

The varieties usually grown 
in England to afford fruit 
in autumn, and until the 
end of the year, are St. 

Joseph, St. Antoine Pa- 
doue, and La Constante 
d’Automne. Some Straw¬ 
berry growers obtain a few 
dishes from their spring- 
forced plants, but, from a 
commercial point of view, 
this kind of culture would 
not pay. We would sug¬ 
gest your giving the variety 
you name a trial, because 
’if it fruits so freely under 
ordinary conditions, results 
should be considerably en¬ 
hanced if given special cul¬ 
ture. (4) Layers taken as 
early in the season ns they 
can be had will, if all 
flower-spikes are suppressed 
up till August or Septem¬ 
ber, or according to the 
time ripe fruit is required, 
yield a profitable crop in 
the autumn of the same 
season. The plants forced 
or fruited this autuipn will, if taken care of, 
and shifted on into larger pots next spring, 
yield a fine crop of fruit next autumn. Here, 
again, the flower-spikes must be pinched off 
during the spring and summer months. (5) 
By all means prevent them from fruiting early 
in the season. (6) In this country perpetual 
fruiting Strawberries are found to succeed 
liest grown in pots 5 inches, 6 inches, and 
7 inches in diameter, the 6izc varying ac¬ 
cording to the age of the plants, and stood 
upon the shelves or stages without anything 
nround them. This allows of air circulating 
freely amongst the plants, which is very I 
essential, both when the plants are flowering 
and the fruit is colouring. To this end 
ample ventilation in the roof of the house 
must l>e allowed for, and provide wooden ven¬ 
tilators near to the ground in the side walls 
in such a manner that air, when admitted 
through them, shall impinge on the hot-w atcr- 
piping. and become warmed before passing 
upwards through the latticed staging on 
which the plants are stood. In regard to 
growing the plants on the bench-bed system, 
we much regret being unable to afford infor¬ 
mation, but would suggest your giving it a 
trial.] 

Pear Durondeau or do Congres.— What¬ 
ever its effects may have been in respect to 


and are much appreciated at the dessert, and 
the same desirable features ensure for it 
ready sale. Amateurs who have room for 
a limited number of Pear-trees only should 
plant at least one tree of it. Private and 
market growers are so well acquainted with 
its merits that further comment is unneccs 
sary.—A. W. 

ORNAMENTAL CRABS. 

There are many ways in which these Crabs 
might l>e employed by the planter firstly, as 
isolated specimens, for on a small lawn 
single tree, or on a large expanse a group of 
four or five will display their charms wel' 
and yield far more satisfaction than many 
subjects that are in the first place more 
costly, and need much more attention afte 


The Dartmouth Crab. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, 
lialstcad, Essex. 


they are planted than the Crab docs. 1 
ornamental woodland planting the Crabs 
should lx? borne in mind. Where a belt cf 
shrublx^rv is planted for screen or shelter, as 
is often done, it frequently has a somewhat 
formal appearance, which may, to a great ex¬ 
tent, be obviated by planting a few standards 
of such things as these Crabs, which, spring¬ 
ing from an undergrowth of shrubs, are 
ornamental at all seasons, and especially so 
during spring when laden with blossom, and 
in the autumn when these blossoms are suc¬ 
ceeded by brightly-coloured fruits. 

A very fine variety is John Downie, which 
bears its small, but exceptionally bright- 
coloured fruits in the greatest profusion. It 
is certainly one of the best of the ornamental 
fruited Crabs. A distinct variety is that 
known as the Dartmouth Crab, in which th • 
fruits are larger and more Plum-like, their 
colour being, when at their best, a deep 
purple-crimson, occasionally tinged with 
gold. The ordinary form of tin* Siberian 
Crab, of which, by the way, individuals vary 
a good deal, is, in many cases, very fine, and 
that form known as the Transparent Crab is 
quite distinct, from the others. An article 
describing other forms of the Crab appeared 
in our issue of September 14th, page 375, 
with an illustration of the Tartarian or bel¬ 
low Siberian Crab, T- 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum Monarch. —This is a hardy, free- 
bearing variety, and possesses a robust and 
vigorous constitution. It succeeds well either 
as a standard, bush, or as a trained tree on a 
wall or fence, the finest fruits being borne 
by trees grown in the last-named form. Its 
free-cropping character was soon recognised 
by market and private growers alike, and it 
is much grown by both. The size and colour 
of the fruit, in addition to the variety being 
such a heavy cropper, are, of course, its groat 
recommendation from a market point of view', 
while the fact of its being an excellent cook¬ 
ing Plum, and one which hangs well for some 
time after it arrives at maturity, without the 
skin splitting in wet weather, renders it 
valuable for private purposes. Some fruit- 
tree traders list Monarch as being both a 
kitchen and table fruit, but, with the excep¬ 
tion of the past season, 1 have never found it. 
quite good enough for the dessert. This 
season the flavour was, I must say, excep¬ 
tionally good and rich, and, had the fruits 
been required, they could have been sent to 
table. The fruits arc large, roundish oval in 
shape, purplish blue in colour, the skin being 
covered with dense grey bloom. The flesh is 
yellowish, juicy, and agreeably flavoured, 
and parts freely from the stone. It was cer¬ 
tificated bv the Roval Horticultural Society 
in 1804.—A. W. 

The Gooseberry. -This, to many, is the 
best of all fruits, and one, according to my 
estimation, far too much neglected in even 
good gardens. It is not only the cottager’s 
friend, but at the same time fit for any noble¬ 
man’s table. The culture of the Gooseberry, 
unlike that of the Vine, entails little or no 
expense; after being carefully planted, all it 
needs is good attention in the way of an an¬ 
nual top-dressing of rotten manure, and 
pruning, or, I might say, proper thinning 
out of useless wood. Pruning has been very 
much altered of late years; now, in most 
cases, the bushes are merely thinned; all 
misplaced and cross branches are cut away, 
and as much fruit-bearing wood left as is 
consistent with the strength of the plant. 
'I'he thinning of the wood is. no doubt, good 
practice when quantity id fruit is required, 
and where it is used in a green state: but if 
fine, large, well flavoured berries are the 
desideratum, the bushes ought to be kept 
ipiite open in the centre, and the main 
branches should stand quit^ apart from each 
other, thus allowing the admission of plenty 
of air and sunshine to impart flavour. 
Another point when handsome fruit is de¬ 
sired is to thin the fruit well. This is rarely 
attended to, but are not Peaches, etc., 
thinned?—then why not the Gooseberry? 
This thinning process is all the more neces¬ 
sary in the case of bushes of pendent habit, 
which in many seasons are so weighed down 
with fruit that it is utterly spoiled by lying 
on the ground. As to their after cultivation, 
the spade ought under no circumstances to bn 
used. Early in the season apply a top-dress¬ 
ing of good, rotten manure, this causing the 
fibrous roots to find their wav to the surface, 
and thus invigorating the plant. Check all 
weed growth by means of the hoe, and there 
will be no necessity whatever to have re¬ 
course to digging in any form, cither with 
spade or fork.—T. 

Noblesse Peach —Though not a fruit which ap¬ 
peals to the market salesman or the purchaser of 
Peaches from the shop, this, when quality is made 
the prior consideration, deserves attention. The skin 
is usually very pale, and without even a blush of 
colour in some soils: but whatever the colour may be, 
there is no mistaking the quality m a well-grown 
specimen. It must be remembe red that not in every 
garden or every class of soil is the paleness of skin its 
marked character, for 1 have sometimes mcii Noblesse 
of such bright colour that I failed altogether to 
recognise it. It is, however, of rare occurrence to 
And these crimson-cheeked Noblesse Teaches. I am 
not sure whether it has been employed to impart 
quality in the raising of new Teaches: but, un¬ 
doubtedly, a blend of this with another of high colour 
— say. Crimson Galandc. Haymakers, or Gladstone— 
should produce a good Teach. Pymoud, Hellegardc, 
and Violet Hati\e arc a trio of Teaches of a good 
colour, fine flavour, and melting flesh. It is un¬ 
fortunate that the taste of Ihe purchasing public is 
so governed by colour—quality, as a rule, taking 
second place.— West Wilts. 

Index to Volume XXVIII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
pu>t free, SJd.) for Volume XXVIII. are now icady, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Tub* 
Usher, post fre?, 2s. for the two. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


FABIANA 1MBRICATA. 

Apart from any other consideration, this 
shrub is a most interesting one, as at all 
times, but particularly when in flower, it 
would be, by tho uninitiated, at once taken 
for a member of the Heath family, whereas 
in reality it belongs to the natural order 
Solanaceae. Thus its immediate allies are 
the Potato, Tobacco, Datura, Cestrum, or 
Habrothamnus, and many others. 

This Fabiana forms a fairly quick-growing 
evergreen shrub of a somewhat upright habit. 
The shoots are crowded with small Heath- 
like leaves, and the flowers, which arc of a 
rather thick, waxy texture, are pure white in 
colour, and borne in early summer. Tho re 
semblance to a Heath is increased by the 
manner in which the flowers are produced, 
as may be seen from the accompanying 
illustration. 

It is a native of Chili, from whenop it was 


LIFTING AND TRANSPLANTING 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Until quite recently the dry condition of 
the subsoil has prevented the lifting of trees 
generally, for, strange as it may seem, 
after having experienced such a sunles3 and 
showery season as the past one has been, the 
lower stratum was in a condition analogous 
to that of the autumn of 1906, and that after 
a year of great heat and drought. The heavy 
rainfall of the past few’ weeks has, however, 
thoroughly moistened the subsoil, and thoso 
who have much lifting and transplanting on 
hand need no longer delay. To lift, trans¬ 
port, and replant ornamental trees and 
shrubs in a successful manner, it is essential 
that the soil about the roots should be in a 
properly moist condition ; and, unless it is so, 
the prospect of securing a good “ball” of 
soil with the roots i.s a remote one, and on 
some soils quite hopeless. If at all dry, it is 
a difficult matter to get the soil to remain in 
a sufficiently compact mass long enough to 
allow' of the tree or shrub, as the case may 
be, being lifted, and, perhaps, moved to some 



Fabiana imbrieata in a Herefordshire garden. Fiom a photograph by 
Miss Southall, Ross, Hereford. 


introduced in 1838, and, like many subjects i 
from that region, it can only lie regarded as 
moderately hardy in this country. In the | 
south-west of England and in Ireland it is 
seen to very great advantage, the extra 
humidity that prevails in these parts, as well 
as the mild winters, being greatly in its | 
favour. In a mild climate few subjects arc 
better adapted for planting near the sea; 
indeed, it will flourish within the influence of 
the salt spray. Even where it is not abso¬ 
lutely hardy, this Fabiana may be plant'd 
at the foot of a south wall, and, aft**r l>eing 
secured in position, the shoots enn be allowed i 
to dispose themselves in an informal and 
pleasing manner. In the matter of soil it is | 
not at all particular. Like many of its rela¬ 
tives, this Fabiana is by no means a difficult 
subject to strike from cuttings, which may be 
taken off in August, dibbled firmly into sandy 
soil in a cold frame, and kept close and 
shaded for a time. In the colder districts it 
forms an ornamental greenhouse plant, but 
is seen at its best where it stands out-of-doors. 
The handsofne group we figure to-day is grow ¬ 
ing in a Gloucestershire garden. X. 


considerable distance; but if in the reverse 
condition, and proper care is exercised, the 
“ball” can then generally be kept intact. 
A piece of good, strong sacking or canvas is 
invaluable in lifting operations for passing 
under and enfolding the “ball” with, when 
the weight of the Tatter is such that, more 
than ordinary means must be employed for 
raising to the surface and loading it on the 
truck or trolley. If the canvas or sacking 
is made quite taut round and under the 
“ball,” and then made fast to the stem, the 
“ball” cannot get broken. In cases of this 
description I have found it a good plan to 
place three poles over the tree or shrub 
in the form of a tripod, and . attach a 
pulley-block having an endless chain at 
the point where all three meet and 
cros? at the top. Then, if several folds 
of canvas or old sacking are passed round 
the stem in the case of a tree, and made 
secure with a scaffold-cord—leaving a loop 
in the latter for the chain to be hooked into, 
the tree can bo gradually and safely raised 
to any desired height. In the case of a shrub 
having no particular stem to which to fasten 
the cord, the best way then is to take a board, 


and cut from it two lengths a trifle longer 
than the diameter of the “ball.” Pass these 
under the latter in opposite directions, and 
then pase the cords under the boards, and 
bring them together at any convenient height, 
or near to the top of the shrub; tie and form 
a loop for the chain to be hooked into, w’hen, 
by hauling on the chqin, the lifting can be 
quickly effected. Anything larger or heavier 
than this would require a proper mechanical 
contrivance; but that does not come within 
the scope of this note. When a tree has to 
be conveyed any distance, I have, after it has 
bee l raised as described above some 3 feet or 
4 feet above ground level, had the hole filled 
in, and then laid two stout planks over tho 
loose soil, on which a trolley was backed 
under the “ball,” and the tree loaded up 
without further trouble by simply lowering 
it on to the trolley. With “balls” of le«i 
weight, the loading can be done at the side of 
the hole if the chain is properly manipulated. 

As regards transplanting, the important 
matter of opening out holes of sufficient 
depth and width is the first consideration, 
and this should be carried out in advance of 
the lifting, so that no delay occurs. To en¬ 
courage renewed activity as soon as possible, 
always provide a fair quantity of good com¬ 
post, suited, of course, to the needs of the 
particular subject being dealt with, to place 
in contact with and round about the roots. 
The roots should have all the broken and 
mutilated pieces removed, cutting them back 
with a sharp knife, when the wounds soon 
heal and emit rootlets. Another thing to be 
borne in mind is to mulch the surface on tho 
completion of planting, for which purpose old 
hot-bed material, w T ell broken to pieces, is 
best, being less unsightly and conspicuous 
than stable litter. There is yet another point 
in connection with the transplanting of trees 
and shrubs to which attention sYiould bo 
directed, and that is, so soon as the ball is 
lowered into the hole opened out for it, and 
everything satisfactorily arranged for the 
filling-in to be done, to throw' in enough soil, 
so that the opening is filled to within 6 inches 
of the surface. Then, instead of treading or 
ramming the soil to consolidate it, give it, a 
most copious watering, which will nave the 
effect of washing the soil into and filling up 
all inequalities round the “ball,” and in 
making it much more firm and compact than 
can be accomplished by ordinary means. The 
same principle in a less degree should be ap¬ 
plied to the transplanting of shrubs of less, or 
ordinary, dimensions; and, if only plenty of 
water is used, it will leave the soil in a 
thoroughly firm condition. Finally, from ten 
to twelve hours should elapse before complet¬ 
ing the planting, to allow’ the water to drain 
away, after which stake if necessary, and then 
mulch the surface as advised. A. VV. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A dividing hedge — 1 am unxious to <Io away 
with a row of Deodars, Yews, Portugal Laurels, etc., 
which divides the lawn from the kitchen-garden. 
The whole place is surrounded by these depressing 
trees. 1 have the landlord's permission to cut them 
down. I do not want to go to unnecessary expense, 
and suggest trellis-work and Rose-poles and a border 
of herbaceous plants. It would face south-west or 
nearly west. The lawn is sunk nearly 3 feet. The 
objectionable trees take up over 9 feet of good ground 
and soil. Roses grow like weeds. What kind of 
trellis-work do you suggest? The border is about 
50 yards long.— Florence C. Fisher. 

[Wo should strongly advise you to form a 
Rose hedge. For such a purpose you would 
find any of the Rambler Roses very suitable, 
such* as Felicite-Perpetue, Bonnet’s Seedling. 
Aglaia, Crimson Rambler, Lady Gay, etc. 
You should take care that before you plant 
the Roses the soil is well manured and 
trenched deeply. You should also fix some 
poles to which you could fasten a few strands 
of wire to tie the Roses to to start them. The 
first season the plants may be back to one- 
third their length. The following year cut 
hard back one or more growths and leave the 
others intact, save shortening unruly ends. 
To keep such a hedge in good condition there 
must be an annual cutting back of one or two 
shoots on each plant, this cutting back being 
quite to the base. The result will be that 
splendid new growths will spring up, and thus 
maintain the hedge in a youthful condition. 
If you care to, you may intersperse among 
the Roses a few plants here and there of 
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Cutuneaster Simoni and Forsythia suspcnsa. 
Again, if you do not care for the Roses, you 
might make a Holly hedge of strong seedling 
plants, which can be had very cheaply. When 
sending queries, please react our rules as to 
writing on one side of the paper only. When 
the query has to be printed, as in your case, 
a great deal of trouble is thereby saved.] 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

GROUPS OB’ CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT 
SHOWS. 

I) i f it IK < i the recent exhibition period I have 
met. with several groujxs of the old sterco- 
ty|H<l fashion, where the exhibitors appear 
to have done their best to make as stilt and 
formal an arrangement as possible. Plants 
tarrying handsome exhibition blooms have 
been shown in great variety, and nothing 
could be said against them in this respect. 
It is their arrangement that one takes ex¬ 
ception to. The artistic disposition of the 
plants apparently had never been considered. 
Why do not Chrysanthemum ami other 
societies when framing their schedules insist 
upon a more sensible and useful way of 
grouping the plants? Why cannot the for¬ 
mality of the groups be broken up by the 
introduction of some of the pretty * free- 
flowering Chrysanthemums? Often these 
formal groups are almost, exclusively com¬ 
posed of large-flowered Japanese varieties. 
We have nothing to say against the large 
flowers when they are pioperlv used, but wc 
do take exception to the exclusive use of one 
type of the flower. Why cannot some of the 
dainty frt*e flowering singles and Pompons be 
brought into use. and associated with the 
large blooms in the groups in the competi¬ 
tive classes? The trade have set a good 
example in this respect, and almost invari¬ 
ably they inteisj>erso here and there among 
the big blooms in their groups examples of 
the free flowering smaller kinds, that have so 
much to commend them. Why are not the 
quaint flowers of the large Anemones and 
Japanese Anemones more often used for 
grouping than is now the ease? Were the 
Chrysanthemum societies to insist on the dif¬ 
ferent types l>oing represented in their groups, 
things would soon alter. It would not be 
necessary to have all types shown in the 
groups, but. there should he no difficulty in 
representing nt least six types of the flower, 
and more encouragement should be given to 
plants carrying a dozen to eighteen flowers 
on each plant. The effect of groups made up 
of Japanese. Japanese incurved, incurved. 
Anemones, Japanese Anemones, Pompons, 
and singles, could not fail to impress visitors 
with the wealth of variety, both in form and 
colour, possessed by the Chrysanthemum. 
Tin* majority of those who visit our Chrysan¬ 
themum shows have little knowledge of the 
flowers beyond those belonging to the 
Japanese and incurved tvjies. 

C. A. IT. 

NEW CIIRYSAXTH EMUMS. 

New Chrysanthemums during the present 
season have been numerous, and at the last 
meeting of the floral committee of the Na¬ 
tional Chrysanthemum Society, held on No¬ 
vember 18th. several varieties "received udirst 
class certificate. Among the more note¬ 
worthy varieties exhibited on the occasion 
referred to were 

Bessie Evans, a Japanese reflexed flower, 
of beautiful form, having long, evenly re¬ 
curving florets, pleasingly drooping. This 
flower is solid, and should keep well; colour, 
creamy-white centre, the lower half of the 
flower shaded blush-pink. From buds re¬ 
tained rather later than usual the flowers ore 
of a lovely blrdi-pink. B\C.C. 

Marqiis of Northampton*. —So well 
known is W. A. Elherington ns an exhibition 
variety that to say that this new sort is a i 
sport from that variety is to ensure for it a 
good reception. The flowers are large and 
oT pleasing formation, the colour being bright 
bronzy yellow. An early bud selection pro 
duces flowers with a yellow emit re ami bronzy 
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shading round the lower half of the drooping- 
like blooms. B’rom a mid-August bud selec¬ 
tion the flowers are of a very pretty bronzy 
shade. F'.C.C. 

Mbs. J. Hyoate. —The floral committee 
first classified this variety as belonging to the 
incurved type of the Chrysanthemum, sub¬ 
sequently adjudicating upon its individual 
worth as an exhibition flower. In doing so. 
they unanimously awarded a first dims cer 
tificatc. It is a very large, incurved, fine 
white bloom, of massive build, and deep 
withal. The florets arc long and fairly 
broad. 

Henry Prior. —We have already a yel¬ 
lowish-buff sport from Mine. Gabrielle 
Dobrie, and this new sort is another sport 
from the same variety. In this instance the 
colour has been described as huff-yellow. 
As a market variety or for conservatory de¬ 
coration, this is a useful plant. 

Mab Ellis is an excellent market variety, 
the colour of which is bright yellow. The 
flowers, which are of medium width, evenly 
reflex. This should be a useful sort to follow* 
the plethora of varieties that flower in the 
earliest days of November. 

Foxhunter. —This is a striking market 
variety, the colour of which may be de¬ 
scribed as bright chestnut, with old gold re¬ 
verse. The flowers are rather flat, having 
fairly long florets of medium width, slightly 
curling or incurving at the ends, and reveal¬ 
ing the old gold reverse. F.C.C. 

Rev. R. D. Eves. —Although this variety 
did not receive a certificate, there are points 
of merit in the flower that cannot fail to 
commend it to exhibitors. It is a seedling 
from Miss Mildred Ware, having long flat 
florets of good length, that build up a beauti¬ 
ful reflexed bloom. The colour is white, 
tinted blush. 

Beacham Keeling. —This i«? a pretty 
Japanese incurved variety that the floral 
committee asked to see again. The blooms 
as staged were not quite “finished,” wanting 
another week to do them justice. The flower 
is of neat and even form, having fairly long 
florets of good breadth. The reverse colour¬ 
ing, which is the real colour of the flower, 
is a rich buff, the inside colouring being light 
chestnut. 

Mrs. J. IIeatii.- This is a seedling fiom 
the once popular George Lawrence, and is a 
Japanese incurved of loose formation. The 
florets are of medium width ; colour, bright 
chestnut, with golden-buff reverse. 

Pockett’s Sgrprise.— The floral com¬ 
mittee asked to see this variety again. There 
is no doubt that the flower has points of 
merit. It is a good Japanese incurved, and 
the colour is a deep reddish-rose. 

Gretohen. —A pretty little single-flowered 
sort, that belongs to the small-flowered sec¬ 
tion. The blossoms, which are of star-like 
form, are borne in dainty little sprays, the 
colour being pure white, with greenish-vol- 
low disc. The plant attains a height of 
about feet. 

Dorheex. —This is a good type of the 
large-flowered singles, each flower measuring 
between 2J inches and 3 inches in diameter. 
The colour is yellow*, with a greenish centre. 
The blossoms are borne in useful sprays, in¬ 
dividual blooms having stiff, erect foot¬ 
stalks. 

Miss Catherine Bithanax.-I n this ihc 
blossoms are develojH*d in charming sprays, 
and their value is enhanced because of the 
high, well-formed disc. The colour may be 
described as light bronze, with yellow zone 
round the centre. Each flower is between 
2 inches and 3 inches in diameter. 

Queen of Pinks. —This variety is men¬ 
tioned because of the spidery character of 
the flowers. They belong to the single- 
flowered type, having narrow* florets, some¬ 
what fimbriated nt the ends. The colour is 
light pink. The sprays are somewhat dense, 
and too compact; it is therefore necessary to 
disbud this sort to obtain the best results. 

E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating early - flowering Chrysantlie 
mums, — ran rut tine* l*e taken now. nail turn slnmhl 
it he done? Will they strike in a inrwlt ratrly warm 
um-nlioii'eV SlimiM the plants he rut down now eln*e 
to the ground or left :s they are? -VeiTviRt:. 

|Cuttings, i i m\ he taken from this time foitli 


until May next, and they may be rooted quite 
easily. Although the early flowering varie¬ 
ties may be dealt with during the long period 
already mentioned, we prefer to insert the 
cuttings during the month of January. As 
the days begin to lengthen we have always 
found there is plenty of stock available on 
the old stools, and this kind of stock is more 
healthy in January than in December. Cut 
lings should be about 3 im In s in length, and 
should l>e of recent- growth ami of a short- 
jointed, sturdy character. Seldom is there a 
scarcity of growths on plants that have been 
growing in the open border, and if these 
same growths lx* not too stout and sappy, 
they invariably root quickly enough. To 
make a cutting the shoot should be cut 
through with a sharp knife immediately be¬ 
low a joint. The lower leaf and leaf stalk 
should be trimmed off close to the stem of 
the cutting, and it is then ready for insertion. 
The soil for the cuttings should l>e made up 
of leaf-mould and light loam in equal quan¬ 
tity, and after being passed through a sieve 
with a half-inch mesh should have coarse 
silver sand added to it in lilieral quantity, to 
make the compost porous. See that the com¬ 
post is well mixed. Pots or shallow boxes 
may he used, first taking care to crock these 
carefully. Cover the crocks with the rougher 
siftings of the soil, filling in to the rims with 
the prepared compost subsequently, making 
this fairly firm. Before inserting the cut¬ 
tings sprinkle silver sand over the sur¬ 
face soil, dibbling in each one. and taking 
care to press the compost firmly at their 
base. Carefully label each variety as it D 
finished with, and water in with clear water 
from a fine-rosed can. Stand the pots, etc., 
on the side lienehos of the greenhouse, 
maintaining the tomjiorature at about 
. r >0 degs., or rather less. Cut back the old 
stools close to the ground ] 

Market Chrysanthemums for October 
and November flowering.— As most gar¬ 
deners are aware, a plant suitable for mar¬ 
ket must have a good constitution, and de¬ 
velop good, full blooms, which must Ik? pure 
in colour. The following can he recom¬ 
mended for the purpose under notice : White 
varieties should be represented hv Roi 
des Blancs. White Quintus. Ivory or White 
Star, Elaine, and Alice Byron. Yellows are 
numerous, and good sorts are Maggie. 
Horace Martin, Soleil d’Octobre, Lizzie Ad¬ 
cock, Mrs. Greenfield, and Phoebus. Of 
pink-coloured kinds there is not so good a 
selection, hut the following can he recom¬ 
mended : O. J. Quintus, Murillo. Perle 
Rose. Mrs. Wingfield, N.C.S. Jubilee, and 
Pink Ivory or Pink Star. Of bronze- 
coloured Chrysanthemums there is a goodly 
list, and the follow ing are reliable : Harrie, 
Polly, Nina Blick, Source d’Or, Victor Le- 
moine. Bronze Soleil d’Ootobre. Le Pactole. 
and Harry Cover. Red and crimson-coloured 
varieties are fairly numerous, and the under¬ 
mentioned should he in all collections: 
Goneher’s Crimson. Market Red, Dazzler. 
Matchless, Howard H. Crane. Kathleen 
Thompson. Crimson Source d’Or. Souvenir 
de Lomhez. and the new Foxhunter. In the 
foregoing selection, tin* plants begin to flower 
in the earliest davs of October—sometimes 
earlier—and the display is continued till the 
end of November, when the latest kinds—not 
in this list—come into flower.—E. G. 

The decline of Chrysanthemum shows.- 

There is no doubt that Chrysanthemum shows 
have lost a considerable amount of the popu¬ 
larity that they enjoyed a dozen years or so 
ago. and a good deal of controversy has taken 
place as to the cause thereof. In the opinion 
of many, the increase in the number of 
classes for vases of flowers at the expense of 
those shown on boards is answerable for the 
decline, while others contend that the vases 
have done much to save the exhibitions from 
further neglect. Other causes, too, have un¬ 
doubtedly played a part in tlie matter, one 
being the vagaries of fashion, the votaries of 
which after a time need a chang \ and trans¬ 
fer their affection to another class of plants. 
Again, the huge mop-like blooms are only 
too oft ,*n borne on plants of no use for decora¬ 
tion—indeed, when Chrysanthemums are 
needed for the embellishment of the green¬ 
house or conservatory, a selection made front 
the show hoards is quite untrwdworthy. 
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Lastly, one reason that I have never seen put 
forward for the decline, and yet, in my 
opinion, it has played a considerable part in 
the matter, is the practice of bringing for¬ 
ward vear by year n huge list of so called new 
varieties, whose distinctive features—in many 
cases at least—consist of little but their 
names and prices. Except in size, it is very 
questionable if the show Chrysanthemums 01 
to day are in any way superior to those of a 
dozen or fifteen years ago. The early-flower 
ing varieties a most valuable race—have, 
however, received many valuable additions 
within the last decade, and they are, 1 think, 
destined to become even more popular than 
they are now.—X. 

ORCHIDS. 

MILTON!A BLUNT! LUBBERSTANA. 
This handsome Brazilian Miltonia first ap¬ 
peared in 1887 amongst some imported plants 
in the establishment- of M. Ueeters, at St. 
Gilles, Brussels, ami is named in compliment 
to M. Lubbers, curator of the Brussels 


plant must either be divided or have a larger 
receptacle, for if the young roots have no 
soil to nourish them the growths gradually 
deteriorate. The proper season for repotting 
is February, as by that time the young 
growths will Ik* an inch or two inches in 
length, and numerous small Toots will ap¬ 
pear at their base. As the plant extends 
rapidly, considerable rooting spare is necos 
sarv. If the plant has five or six bulbs, it is 
not advisable to repot the whole plant, as 
lielter results can l»e obtained by cutting off 
the front, portion of the plant, severing the 
rhizome between the second and third bulbs. | 
This part may then be placed in a much 
smaller and more convenient sized pan than 
otherwise would Ik* possible, and which, of 
course, is a great advantage where house- | 
room is limited. The old back pseudo-bulbs 
need not be disturlied unless the compost has 
liecomo sour or won out, till the following 
year, when by that time, if nil goes well, 
several new back growths will np|H*ar. By 
this method propagation is made easy. 

In repotting, use shallow pans, with suit- 


the new growths ore in no way injured or de¬ 
voured by insects The insects which do this 
should be trapped with small pieces of Potato 
or Carrots ; hollow' them out in the centre, 
and lay them on the surface of the compost. 
Examine them frequently during the evening, 
and again early in the morning. 


Miltonia Blunti LnMwrsUna. 


Prom a photograph in Sir Trevor lawrence's garden at 
Burford bodge, Dorking. 


Botanic Gardens. It is a supposed natural 
hybrid between the well-known M. sjjecta- 
hilis and M. Clowesi. As may be seen by the 
illustration, the flowers are eaeli about 
4 inches across, vertically, the sepals and 
petals light yellow, with broad, purplish- 
brown bars and blotches, and with a purple 
stain at the base, the lower part of the lip 
purple, with several red brown lines; the 
upper part much lighter. Like its cogeneric 
hybrids and species, the pseudo-bulbs and 
foliage are of an oehreous yellow tint, which 
serves as a distinguishing mark of this sec¬ 
tion of Miltonias. The plant is not difficult 
to grow, and it flowers very freely. The 
flowers are of an enduring character, lasting 
for five or six w’eeks in good condition, which, 
where cut flowers arc in demand, renders it 
a most desirable plant. The plant may be 
said to have comparatively little rest, for al¬ 
most ns soon as the flowers are over the de¬ 
velopment of the next growth commences. 
Like the majority of Orchids, the plant 
should not be disturbed by repotting oftencr 
than is absolutely necessary, but when the 
new growths have extended so far as to get 
beyond the confines of their shallow' pan, the 


able wire bandies attached. Let the drain- 
| age lx* good, at least two-thirds of the depth 
being filled with small pieces of clean crocks 
j or well-dried pieces of peat rhizome. Tlu* 
plant will root freely in a compost consisting 
of Polvpodium fibre and Osnnmda-fibre in 
equal parts, chopping it up moderately fine. 
Mix it well together, and add sufficient small 
crocks to pievent stagnation of tlu* compost, 
j Use no Sphagnum Moss whatever. Keep the 
! plant, raised a trifle above the rim of the 
pan, with tlu* base of the rhizome just touch¬ 
ing the compost, and pot rather firmly. 
After repotting, suspend the plant in a cool, 
! shady part of the Cat t ley a or intermediate- 
house. If grown in a very light position, the 
J tender foliage becomes far more yellow than 
is desirable, and quickly assumes a sickly, 
j unhealthy hue. No heavy watering will be 
I required for some time, but ns the growths 
lengthen and roots become more numerous, 
tlu* quantity must be considerably increased. 
| After blooming the plant will require to Ik? 

kept somewhat drier than at any other time. 
1 A very important item towards success in 
| growing this beautiful Miltonia is to see that 
i the numerous young roots that push out from 


FERNS* 

CLUB MOSSES (SKLAG1NELLAS). 
Although these handsome plants bear no re¬ 
lation whatever to Ferns, many of them are 
so similar in general appearance that it is no 
wonder if, by the side of a good collection of 
Ferns is often to be found one of Selaginellas 
equally worthy of note. They are most of 
them of very easy culture, and, as a rule, in¬ 
valuable for decoration, as their elegance can 
hardly ho overrated, and their power of en¬ 
durance in many instances proves sufficiently 
satisfactory to enable their owners to use 
them for indoor decoration, as some of them 
succeed admirably in a Wardian case. The 
majority of these beautiful plants come from 
the East and West Indies, and consequently 
require a warm, close, moist atmosphere, 
where draughts are carefully avoided, though 
some are quite at home in a temperate house, 
and a few arc even quite hardy; but those 
which are found doing well in a comparatively 
low degree of heat are few in number. The 
temperature most suitable for the bulk of 
them is from (>5 degs. to 70 degs., and they 
will, by growing more luxuriantly, give even 
more satisfaction if the heat can be kept up 
to 70 degs. or 75 degs. all the year round. 
Growing them in shallow pans *is the best 
method of cultivation, as most of them re¬ 
quire room to spread and root upon the sur¬ 
face. They should be kept on the shady side 
or at one end of the house ; in any ease, it 
will be found beneficial to have them kept 
separate from the Ferns, as they require a 
greater amount of constant moisture around 
and about them. To effect that, they should 
be placed on a solid bed, which constantly 
gives off moisture, or, if that is not practic¬ 
able, on account of the house being provided 
with stages, the latter should he covered with 
Sphagnum, to he kept wet, and the pans not 
allowed to rest directly on it, hut to be set 
up above it on three small pots or on an 
inverted pan, so as to avoid all contact with 
the saturated material. In that way the 
plants will derive all the benefit of the sur 
rounding moisture without the soil becoming 
sour. 

Although a few species do well in loam, the 
majority of them delight in an open compost, 
consisting of equal parts of good fibrous Peat 
and chopped Sphagnum, which will be all 
the better if old and partly decayed. A good 
proportion of silver sand and crock dust 
might be added with advantage, as it will 
tend to kopp the soil porous, which is very 
necessary, as they require copious waterings 
at the roots, although they have a particular 
dislike to standing permanently in the wet. 
For the same reason, also, it is quite neces¬ 
sary that the pots or pans should be 
thoroughly well drained. The fronds should 
not he wetted at all. 


FILMY FERNS. 

These beautiful varieties require no heut. or 
but. very little ; at least, that is the ease with 
those which are best known. This in itself 
is a great advantage, although the fact is 
often lost sight of, and many of the finest 
! species are ruined by being kept in too warm 
a house. As long as the frost is excluded the 
majority will Ik* safe enough, and remain in 
good condition for years. Humidity of the 
atmosphere beyond which many other plants 
require is essential to their well-being. If 
planted out or grown in ordinary ferneries, 
for instance, they should have the coolest, 
which at the same time will be the moistest. 
position in the house. They require but little 
air, therefore sharp currents should bo 
avoided ; none should beat directly upon the 
plants. They will thrive, too, where many 
Ferns would not do at all well, from want of 
light. In a sheltered nook of a cool fernery 
they would Ik* found to thrive very well ; 
hut in order t > make success more certain. 


Digitized by 
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with mare vigorous and rapid growth, they 
should either have a house to themselves or 
be grown in glass cases. The latter method 
is, no doubt, the more practicable. For in¬ 
stance, in many places there are backs or 
ends of houses which are too damp for many 
plants to thrive well. Here, then, would be 
a congenial home for the Filmy Ferns, which 
would turn an unsightly spot into an attrac¬ 
tive on**. Where about 2 feet in width can 
be spared in such an instance, with length to 
suit, the case, a good collection may be formed. 
I would, however, prefer it 3 feet wide; this 
will allow of more room for rockwork to be 
built up to a greater height, with, of course, 
more width at the base for larger plants. In 
such a place 1 would prefer the porous sand¬ 
stone. This will, at first, absorb more mois¬ 
ture, but the fact of its doing so will Ik* all 
the better for the Ferns eventually, because 
when charged with moisture it holds it, so to 
speak, ns in a store house, giving it off but 
gradually, and that to the benefit of the 
plants. Avoid the use of cement as far as 
possible ; if used at all. employ only what is 
actually necessary. For my own part, J 
would use mortar from freshly slaked lime, 
as it does not contain the saline matter to be 
found in the cement. While this is Iwing 
built up, fibrous peat should be filled into all 
interstices, so as to leave no vacancy. When 
finished it should he allowed to stand as it is 
for a time, keeping it well syringed daily to 
get it fully charged with moisture before the 
Ferns are turned out. Rockwork can, of 
course, l>e dispensed with partially or en¬ 
tirely, but I would prefer, in some measure 
at least, to retain it for the good of the plants 
as well as for appearance sake. The parti¬ 
tion to enclose these plants off from the ordi¬ 
nary atmosphere of the house should !>e of 
glass, as low as the lowest plants may happen 
to be planted. There should be sliding lights, 
which will take less room and need not be 
unduly heavy in the make. 

__ F. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS IN THE 
HOUSE. 

The supply of these will now* have to be ob¬ 
tained from the stove, forcing-house, green¬ 
house, or eold-pits, outdoor sources l>eing 
closed, with the exception, perhaps, of a few 
Violets in favoured localities. Amongst 
stove plants, the flowers of the old, but still 
desirable, Framisoea Hojicnna emit a de¬ 
licious perfume ; so also do those of C'lero- 
dendron fragrans fl. - pi. Among stove 
climbers Jasminum gracillimum can be 
strongly recommended for its fragrance, as 
well as for the freedom with which it flowers. 
It well takes the place during winter that the 
Stephanotis occupies in summer. Gardenias 
may likewise In* had where the stock is 
planted out, provided n high temperature 
can Ik* maintained. Amongst greenhouse 
plants. Daphne indiea alba and rubra are 
two old-established favourites, too well known 
to need recommendation ; the only thing to 
be regretted is that they are not letter 
^adapted than they an? for purposes for which 
( lit. flowers are wanted. I do not see why 
they should not be grown planted out like 
Gardenias, with just sufficient heat to ex 
elude frost and damp. In this manner they 
will, perhaps, grow more freely than they 
generally do under pot culture. Bouvardia 
jasminoides and Humboldti corymbiflora are 
both excellent, a few blooms only of the lat¬ 
ter kind being sufficient to perfume a room. 
Carnations may also Ik* recommended, 
though the fragrance is scantv at this season 
of the year. Jasminum grandifloruin, though 
generally biassed as a gieenhouse plant, 
thrives )>est in a teni|>erate-honse, and yields 
a profusion of sweet scented flowers through¬ 
out the winter. 

The forcing-house or warm pit will give us 
early kinds of bulbs, such as the Paper-white 
and double Roman Narcissi and White 
Roman Hyacinths, as well as the old. hut 
valuable, AzuLca indiea nlbn. the -fragrance 
of which, though faint, is pleasing. Hclio 
trojH's grown in a slight heat will give out 
more of their well known perfume than if 
kept wanner. We find While Lady on** of 


the best for pot culture. A good supply of 
Mignonette is always valuable; sown in 
frames or pits during the summer, an abun- 
I dance may now be reckoned on. Violets are 
I at all times useful ; they do not. how¬ 
ever, succeed under the influence of London 
fogs and smoke. The sweet-scented section 
of Pelargoniums will yield foliage that will 
help to spare Fern fronds in many instances. 
In arranging any of the afore named flowers 
it is not at all necessary to have a large 
quantity of any given kind ; specimen glasses 
and small vases will he best for must of them. 
Small quantities at a time and frequent re¬ 
newals will l>e found in the long run to give 
the greatest amount of satisfaction. 


CU P FLOWERS. 

A noon rule to 1 h* observed by those who cut 
flowers for use in rounds, especially at this 
season, is not. to eraui the vases. Many 
flowers w ill last a long time if only they have 
a large mass of water in the vase and not 
too many stalks to feed on the water and pol¬ 
lute it. The importance of this simple rule is 
really very great, and it. is one of the healthy 
signs of the improved tastes and perceptions 
of the day to find vases that hold a large 
quantity of water now preferred to the 
spindle shaped trumpets that, lately were all 
the rage. Flat dishes, filled with wet sand, 
are also useful for economically using up 
short-stalked or heavy-headed flowers; even 
partially withered blooms will revive when 
placed on this cool, moist substance. Moss, 
though far prettier than sand, is to be 
avoided, as it so soon smells disagreeably, 
and always interferes with the scent of the 
flowers placed in it. When flowers in winter 
are brought out of warm houses into the dry 
air of a house, after being exposed on their 
way, for a shorter or longer time, to the cold 
outer air, and are put into ice-cold water, 
no w r onder many succumb to such ill-treat¬ 
ment. If, on the other hand, they are 
popped at once into a good large basin of 
blood-warm water (or even still hotter), till 
they could be arranged properly, and the 
water in which they are finally placed were 
also warm, many people would b* surprised 
to see how great a saving in trouble would 
result. With regard to plants whose juice 
or sap is milky, this precaution is invaluable, 
for this thick milky sap readily coagulates in 
the tissues, and prevents the flower drawing 
up the necessary supplies of water. It. is 
needful, therefore, to prevent this by thin¬ 
ning the sap as much as possible, till it be¬ 
comes so thin that it can no longer clot and 
choke up the passages in the tissues; this can 
he done by slitting the stem, pulling off the 
leaves, and then putting the flower in hot 
water, w hen so much sap escapes as to render 
it free from all chance of thus clogging the 
tissues ; and the flower in consequence will 
not flag. Poinsettias, with their showy heads 
of bracts, arc a good example of this class of 
plant, and when treated in the manner de¬ 
scribed, will last for weeks in an ordinary 
room without becoming unsightly. With¬ 
out. any such preparation they fade the first 
evening. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Palms In the house.— The Palm in its 
many varieties is, undoubtedly, the most 
popular of all fine-foliaged plants, and, when 
carefully tended, is amongst the most lasting 
of any. It is surprising how one person will 
k:*ep his Palms in good health while another 
under exactly similar conditions will lose 
them. It must be borne in mind that Palms, 
as a rule, must lx* kept in as small-sized pots 
as possible, to fit. the vases they are required 
to he put into, consequently the pots arc very 
full of roots, es|K*cialIy at the bottom, where 
they always congregate amongst tin* drain¬ 
age. Unless watering is done thoroughly, so 
as to reach these roots, it is rather harmful, 
and where a large head of foliage is to he 
kept, in good health in a small pot. it follows 
that some kind of artificial liquid food is 
i mauled, or the luxuriant green that denotes 
good health will soon fade ; a little guano, or 
some of tin* highly con* cut rated plant foods 
! that an* now so much employed by market 
I growers, stirred i:p in the water al.out on* r 


a week will greatly invigorate the plants. 
Then there i» the important question of 
keeping the foliage clean; and all plants 
with large leaves that are kept in dwelling 
rooms should be taken outdoors at least, 
once a week and sponged with tepid, soapy 
water, especially on the under-side. After 
.standing an hour, this may be syringed off 
with (dear water. Where these simple pre¬ 
cautions art* taken, there is no reason why 
anyone should not keep Htnh Palms a-* 
Keutias. Latanias, or Cocos Wcddcliana in 
good health for years. 1 need hardly say 
that when repotting is necessary it should be 
done in the later part of the spring, so tliut 
they may get thoroughly well established be¬ 
fore the winter comes on.— James Groom, 
(,'o-i/torf. 

Plants for table decoration at Christ¬ 
mas. The difficulty sometimes experienced 
in not. having a sufficient numl>er of plants 
for table decoration at Christmas is largely 
due to want of previous arrangement, and 
not owing to any particular trouble in getting 
them to perfection. In the matter of fine 
foliaged plants, for instance, these should be 
taken in hand some months before, potting 
on-quite young plants of Aralias, Fiona s. 
Aspidistras, etc., and giving them now ami 
again some fertiliser. Flowering plants may 
la? got together by potting up in Septemlvr 
Roman Hyacinths, Tulips, Seillas, and N'ar 
eissi. Tin* brightness of such things ns 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Solanums, and Zonnl 
Pelargoniums ought not to he forgotten. 
These are all very useful, and are easily pro¬ 
duced, provided they are taken in hand early 
enough, and brought into heat as required. 
Late Chrysanthemums aro useful at a time 
of the year when flowers are specially appre¬ 
ciated.— Woodbastwick. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects on Fhillyreas.-I have, on the lawn, 
two fine rhillyrcn-trecs, 12 feet to 14 feet high, which 
are very dirty, as you will see hy enclosed branch. 
They have been like this for several years, and I have 
had them fumigated, and syringed with petroleum 
mixture, etc., but nothing seems to do any good. In 
the summer the fli (white) spread all over the ta d n 
and fruit-trees. The trees have also been top-di esstal 
with fresh soil, etc. Can you advise anything, or is 
there nothing to he done but, to cut them down ami 
burn them, and trust to their breaking again? — 
KLM. 

[Your Phillyreas are attacked by one of the 
‘‘snowy” flies belonging to the genus Aleu- 
rodes. I am surprised that the “petroleum 
mixture” did not kill them -that is, if you 
used what is commonly known as paraffin 
emulsion, and applied it to the back as 
well as the upper-sides of the leaves. They 
should Ik* sprayed three times, with an inter¬ 
val of a week between each spraying. As 
this insecticide dees not. kill the eggs, a com¬ 
pound know n as “ V. ‘2” has lately been 
introduced which is said to Ik* sujK*rior to 
any other spraying fluid. You might, try it. 
-G. 8. K.] 

Caterpillars on Brussels Sprouts. -Is it not 

very unusual for the caterpillars of white butterflies 
to be feeding upon Brussels Sprouts, etc., at this time 
of the year?— Hyson. 

[It is certainly unusual for the caterpillars 
of the white butterflies to be feeding so late 
in the year as this. I expect that the warm, 
fine weather w* had in the early autumn in¬ 
duced the butterflies to lay a iate batch of 
oggs.- G. 8. 8.] 

Worm on Bose roots.- 1 would be much obliged 
by the Editor of (t akdeninu Ii.i.i stkatku letting rue 
know what the enclosed little white worm is? It was 
found on the roots of a Rose-bush. Also, whether it 

is peculiar to Roses, and whether the other It* .. 

should be t ak» u up and exaniiiu <1/ Mi:s. Room:. 

[Tin* “little white worm” that, you « u- 
closed was the grub of a fly, but 1 am *ony 
that. I cannot tell you its name. I have seen 
similar grubs before, blit I am not aware 
that they ever occur in sufficient numbers to 
do any appreciable mischief. Though they 
probably feed on the roots of plants it is 
quite possible that they may feed on some 
decaving vegetable matter in the soil. I 
should not think it was worth while to take 
up your Roses to examine their roots, mile s 
\mi have reason to believe that there are 
many <>f the grubs in tin* soil.- G. K. S.) 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

YUCCAS IN FLOWER. 

I OFTEN think that instead of continually 
hunting for good things, we should make the 
beet of those we have. How often the flower¬ 
ing Yuccas are seen in a single or neglected 
state, perhaps forgotten under bushe3. Here 
is an example of netting out a good number of 
the plants in an open space in an orchard. 
The effect when in flower in relation to some 
of the groups of other tine things near is very 
good. These are hardy plants—at least, we 
have never known them to suffer from cold; 
however, they do want a little sunlight, and, 
we think, a little care in grouping. 


SOME GOOD BIENNIALS. 

There are a few good biennials that are of 
the highest importance in tin* garden, and 
they are so easily raistd in quantity that even 
small gardens should have them. The 

Foxglove is certainly one of the best of 
these, and even in its typical form it is de¬ 
sirable, whilst still more beautiful is the pure 
white form, which comes fairly true from 
seed saved from isolated plants. But even 
better than these are the spotted-flowered 
types with individual blossoms nearly as 


to fully develop its beauty and great stature. 
A sunny spot at the foot of a wall suits it 
admirably, and if it does not flower for two 
or three years the huge rosette of leaves is 
highly ornamental, and it is worth waiting a 
I year or two to enable the plant to gather 
I strength. The flower-spike often reaches a 
height of 9 feet, branches out, arid bears 
thousands of yellow flowers, which are 
| smaller than those of V. phlomoides. Ycr 
basciun phoeniceum is another very hand 
some kind, and a useful border plant. It is 
j altogether a smaller species, rarely attaining 
more than 4 feet in height, but the flowers 
are large and showy, and quite distinct in 
I colour from those of any other member of 
the family. In this respect they are some¬ 
what variable, but the prevailing tint is a 
kind of violet blue overlying a yellow ground. 
Where the Mulleins do not occur in a wild 
| state, it is desirable to scatter seed of and 
introduce several British species about the 
! wilder parts of the garden, as wheu once 
t introduced they would, probably, perpetuate 
themselves. Of these the best arc V. Thapsus 
nigrum, V. Blattaria, and V. pulverulentum. 

Lamarck’s Evening Primrose (CEnothera 
Latnarckiana) is another beautiful biennial 
| which can bo easily naturalised, but, at the 
same time, it well repays cultivation. In 


is very rare to see it outside of botanic 
gardens. 

Lunaria biennis (Honesty), in its purple 
and white forms, is very pretty during May 
and early June. It should be grown in 
masses in the shrubbery borders, simply sow¬ 
ing the seed where it is required, and thin¬ 
ning out the plants. It is easily naturalised 
in the wilder parts of the garden upon warm 
banks of light soil. In addition to the charm 
of its sweet flowers, the flat, silvery weed 
pods which succeed them are highly orna¬ 
mental, and most useful in a cut state in 
winter mingled with Pampas and other 
Grasses. 

All of the subjects enumerated can 
be had in quantity by sowing seed upon a 
warm border in June or July, and they will 
make strong plants to put out in the autumn 
for flowering the next year. A. 


WALLFLOWERS FOR EFFECT. 
Thousands of people every year are charmed 
j with the fragrance and beauty of the Wall 
1 flower, and it is not to lx? wondered at when 
i one comes to consider that, for, say, a sliii- 
1 ling, one may have a beautiful assortment, 
the seed only requiring to be sown out-of- 
doors and plants shifted a few' times befoie 
being finally plant *d out in their blooming 



Effect of the smaller Yuccas in flower. 


large as those of a Gloxinia. The Foxgloves 
should l>e boldly massed in and about the 
shrubbery or in the wilder parts of the gar 
den and grounds, as it is only where they 
are grown extensively that we can enjoy their 
great beauty. They will flourish upon dry 
and sandy hanks where few other plants 
would grow. The 

Verbascums are biennials of the greatest 
merit and of exceeding beauty. The l»est is 
V. phlomoides, a kind which as yet has not 
become very popular in gardens. Without a 
doubt it is the best of the whole genus, and 
it lasts in bloom for several months, for, un¬ 
like the Foxglove, in which the flowers open 
from the bottom of the spike upwards till all 
have expanded, the blooms upon this Mullein 
are in clusters upon the spike, and they o|>en 
in an irregular and protracted manner, and 
one spike may have flowers upon it foi 1 quite* 
three months. The flowers arc of a beauti¬ 
ful shade of soft yellow'. V. olympicum is 
another fine Mullein, hut it can hardly be 
called biennial, for often it does not flower 
till the third or fourth year. It is a hand¬ 
some plant, having immense long woolly 
Daves which are of a greyish-white colour. 
V. phlomoides can he extensively used in 
large gardens in bold masses in the shrub¬ 
bery, or in fine groups in the mixed border; 
but V. olympicum requires a special position 


I bold masses it lias a striking effect. The 
I flower-spikes last for several months. This 
is only one of an extensive family, but most 
j of the other (Enotheras are perennials, and 
amongst the most valuable hardy plants we 
possess. 

Celsia cretica is allied to the Mulleins, 
and is classed as a biennial. Treated in this 
| way, however, it is rarely satisfactory, as it 
is liable to get too forward and suffer in 
winter. It is best treated ns an annual and 
I raised very early in the year. It will then 
| come into flower in late summer, and continue 
throughout the autumn and far into the win- 
I ter, for early frosts do not stop its blooming. 
Its rich yellow polished buds and yellow 
flowers are extremely beautiful. A biennial 
plant rarely seen in gardens is 

Mi< hauxia campanuloideb. In a warm, 
sheltered border, where it could attain to its 
full stature of 8 feet, it would have a striking 
| effect, but, probably, in most places it will 
, not attain to a greater height than from 
3 feet to 6 feet. It belongs to the Bellflower 
! family, has Campanula-like flowers, which 
are borne on branched pyramidal heads, and 
! are white, tinged with purple. It sometimes 
flowers the second and oven the third year, 

! but it is best treated as a hardy biennial. 

I Such a distinct and handsome plant ought 
■ certainly to be more frequently seen, for it 


quarters. The Wallflower needs no special 
j culture to bring it to perfection in spring, the 
1 chief conditions being good loamy soil, open 
surroundings, and a long period of growth. 

I Some there are who look to the spring to 
usher in bulbs in variety, and no one would 
I seek to belittle the value of bulbs, but, com¬ 
pared with the Wallflower in point of ex¬ 
pense, and we may say in point of fragrance 
too, bulbs take second place. I know many 
I |>eople who have to limit the number of bulbs 
I from the mere fact that afterwards they are 
in the way of other things; hut with the 
Wallflower it is different. To get the best 
from it, it should be treated as an annual, 
the time of the fading of the blossoms being 
I the ]>eriod when seed should be got in for 
another year’s display. If this practice were 
more generally adopted, we should hear less 
of failure with Wallflowers in winter, as this 
may often be traced to a late sowing c-f 
seed, instead of giving the plants a long 
( period of growth. Another mistake some¬ 
times made is enriching the soil with manure 
| from the commencement. This is not neces¬ 
sary ; only in the final shift to their bloom¬ 
ing quarters is manure actually required. To 
introduce it before simply results in the plants 
becoming gross, huge specimens, which are 
the first to go under in a severe spell of 
frosty weather. The old Blood red ought to 
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bj in every collection, its colour is so rich ; 
so, too, ought Golden King, Faerie Queen 
(lemon-ye! low). Eastern Queen (apricot), 
Purple Queen. Ruhv Gem (ruby-violet), and 
the scarlet, and brown of Vulcan, and the 
various shades of red and brown of Harbin¬ 
ger, if an effective display is aimed at. What 
more beautiful result can be had in spring by 
these planted out. in beds on a lawn in their 
different colours, or in long borders, edged by 
a Im*I( of that dwarf sort. Golden Tom Thumb? 

This arrangement, to my mind, is much 
better than planting out without any regard 
iK'ing paid to the different sorts. If a shel¬ 
tered bed is available, or a border which has 
the advantage of a good fence or wall, the 
spring may be anticipated by planting a few 
of the Earliest of All, a variety which, if it 
cannot compare in the size of its blossoms, is, 
nevertheless, very sweet. It is a fact that 
many spend a deal of money on bulbs, with¬ 
out scarcely a thought for this old English 
flower, that for a spring display is unequalled. 

Leahurst. 

A BEAUTIFUL GRASS. 

The illustration on page 539 affords a goed 
idea of the beauty of Cortaderia eonspicua, 
more familiarly known as Arundo eonspicua, 
when planted in a group. It is very rare to 
find such an example of planting, and especi¬ 
ally such a thriving colony as the one illus¬ 
trated. A very fine specimen I saw recently 
on the lawn attached to Bratton House, near 
Westburv, Wilts. This had a wonderful pro¬ 
fusion of its beautiful heads, as the plant, 
being many years old, had assumed giant size 
in breadth and height. Such a specimen 
makes a noble object for the lawn. The Brat¬ 
ton specimen grows in black, porous, and, ap¬ 
parently, hungry soil, deficient cf moisture in 
summer, blit, presumably, its roots are bur¬ 
rowing deeply in the cooler stratum, where 
there may Ih* more moisture than is found 
nearer the surface. This has a much more 
upright, growth than the Pampas Grass 
(Gynerium nrgenteum), and, for this reason, 
will endure windstorms better. As pointed 
out. in your note on page 539, the Arundo 
flowers earlier than the Pampas Grass, pro¬ 
viding a much more lengthened season of 
beauty. It would seem from observations 
made at different periods that the Arundo 
enjoys a dry station as much as a moist one. 
1 have recollections cf specimens occupying 
elevated sites in reck gardens, where one 
would expect drought to be rather severely 
felt in cliy summers. Still, the plants oeem 
to revel in such positions. The Gynerium I 
have known collapse from cold when the win¬ 
ter has been severe and the soil heavy and 
wet. The less pleasing feature about these 
fine autumn Grasses is their untidy appear- 
nnce in winter—at least, until they are 
trimmed, and which is not advisable too early, 
because of the shelter the foliage affords the 
grow ing crowns. Especially is this so in the 
ease of the Gynerium. W. 8. 


SWEET PEA PROGRESS. 
JunaiNO from the aununl report of the 
National Sweet Pea Society, the cultivation 
of the Sweet Pea. both as an exhibition 
flower and one for ordinary garden decora¬ 
tion. is rapidly extending. Whilst the mem¬ 
bership of the society bus increased bv some 
two hundred, its funds also have increased 
by upwards of one hundred pounds. Still 
further the report indulges in a hope that out 
of tin* myriads of Sweet Pea growers in the 
kingdom it will Ik* found before the close* of 
the ensuing year that the membership has 
reached one thousand. In the case of a 
flower that is literally everybody’s, and which 
the poorest, if they have gardens, as well as 
the rich, can grow, such an expectation 
seems to be by no means over ambitious. 
One result of the interest shown in the 
society’s July exhibition in London is that 
many ]K*rsons ask for a second day being 
added, inasmuch as they become familiar 
with the show’s existence only the morning 
after it has closed. The nieml>ers. to whom 
the suggestion was made at the recent meet¬ 
ing. practically admitted the desirability of 
a second day l>eing added, but such an ar¬ 
rangement. cannot be adopted until 1909. 
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Not only was general agreement expressed 
that the floral committee had recommended 
the exclusion from future trials of several 
scores of what may be described as inferior 
or out of-date varieties, but the way the 
passing year’s trial of some 350 rows, chiefly 
of so-caikd named varieties, was conducted 
last summer, evoked the warmest praise. 
As such a trial is a costly item, it is sug¬ 
gested that, with each variety sent for trial a 
fee should Ik* added. That is not too much 
to ask. Members of the society who nifty 
wish to learn all about the present year’s 
trial will find that information furnished in 
the society’s year-book. Very great interest 
will also attach to the list of varieties so far 
known in commerce, date of introduction, 
and, so far as possible, name of raisers. 

Irish growers will lie interested to learn 
that the society will hold a show in Dublin 
on August 5th next. The London show, at 
the Horticultural Hall, is fixed for July 24th, 
a very late date for southern growers, if 
the season be a hot one. It seems the society 
had no option hut to accept a date too early 
or too late. That being so, the committee 
would be wise to book their London dates 
two years ahead. A. D. 


MEADOW SAFFRON (COLCHICUM). 
These hardy bulbous plants are widely distri¬ 
buted throughout the mountainous regions of 
Europe and Asia Minor. They range in 
stature from tiny alpine plants a few inches 
high, with a large number of small flowers 
nestling among their foliage, to broad-leaved, 
stately plants, with tufts of massive lilac, 
rose, or purple flowers, shaped like a giant 
Crocus. Many of these are elegantly 
chequered, while the colours of the others are 
softly blended. One only, C. luteum, has 
pale yellow flowers, somewhat like those of 
Sternbergia macrantha in outline; it flowers 
with its leaf-growth in spring. Upwards of 
a hundred species have received distinct 
names; of these about twenty may be re¬ 
garded as distinct, and good garden plants, 
the others being mainly geographical forms 
or kinds of little garden value. Individual 
plants of a given species vary somewhat in 
colour and in other ways, both under culti¬ 
vation and in a wild stat *. and to this in 
part may he due the synonyms bestowed on 
these plants. The flowering season ranges 
from early autumn to spring, hut some, and 
these the finest kinds, flower in autumn, tliai^ 
leaves and seed vessels appearing early in 
the new year; others flower in winter, their 
leaves and seeds appearing in spring, whilst 
a few dwarf species flower in spring, their 
foliage appearing at the same season. 

Their cultivation gives very little trouble; 
they require to be planted in August at the 
latest, and they may be well grown .n any 
good garden soil—that is, fairly rich anil 
so that the bulbs may ripen well in summer 
just before the flowering period. The rarer 
species grow well, and appear to advantage 
in the front of choice herbaceous borders, 
and are effective on the flat, slopes and in 
the deeper soil of the rock-garden, the soil 
around them covered with a carpet of small, 
shallow-rooting rock plants, such as the 
smaller Roekfoils, Stoneerops, and Speed¬ 
wells. Such plants will give to the brittle 
stem-like tubes of the Colehieums the need¬ 
ful support, and will protect them from in¬ 
jury by encircling the bulbs with their slen¬ 
der roots, preserve the flowers from mud- 
splashes during heavy autumnal rains, and 
give the background of green, without which 
no flower appears quite at its best. 

The common species, C. autumnal*, and 
its varieties, and other species which are 
obtainable cheaper in quantity, are well 
adapted for naturalising in Grass. Good 
effects may also be got by using them freely 
to clothe the higher banks of streams and 
ponds. They succeed and increase rapidly 
in Grass land if the site is well drained and 
the soil good. They ran hold their own 
against all but the strongest Grasses, and 
they rarely fail to form huge clumps in a 
few years, producing hundreds of flowers 
from each clump. 

The bulbs and seeds of Colehieums con¬ 
tain a narcotic acrid poison, and ohildron 
should be cautioned not to taste the fruits. 


No harm, ©an accrue from handling the 
plants with ordinary care. Domestic ani¬ 
mals instinctively avoid them. 

C. autumnale (Meadow Saffron), our 
British species, has rich purple flowers, 
with cup-shaped perianths borne on tubes 

5 inches long. There are a white variety and 
also a dark purple form known as atropur- 
pureum. Planted freely in Grass, their 
effect, is very fine. Album plenum is a lovely 
white double form, with a delicate pink 
centre, and rnhrum plenum is a rosy purple 
double variety, with paler roee-tinted Ventre. 
Both deserve a place among choice plants in 
the rock-garden. 

C. Bivon^e, a native of the Mediterranean 
region, and blooming in late autumn, has 
pretty, star-shaped flowers, opening quite 
flat; they range in colour from purple-rose 
to lilac/ faintly chequered with a darker 
colour. The leaves appear in spring. The 
plant requires a warm position in the rock- 
garden or warm border, and is most effective 
planted in colonics of twenty plants or more. 

C. Bornmulleri. —This rare species from 
Asia Minor lias lovely chalice-shaped flowers 
8 inches long and 5 inches across, pale rose 
or lilac-rose when first open, but changing to 
a richer purple with age. The lower half of 
the flower is white, and the leaves appear in 
spring. This species is one of the rarest 
and best of all. 

C. byzantinum is a Levantine species, and 
its easternmost form (C. cilicieum) is very 
vigorous, with pale rose-lilac or rose-purple 
flowers 6 inches to 8 inches high, the petals 
strap-shaped, and not quite an inch in width. 
The leaves are very strong, measuring 

6 inches in width by a foot in length. The 
bulbs are also massive, and, when fully de¬ 
veloped, larger than a man’s fist. The plants 
vary much; those from the Cilicican Taurus 
are the best forms, being mainly rose- 
coloured and very large. It is a little too 
strong for the rock-garden, but would prove 
useful for borders and naturalising near 
water, where its bold foliage would be in 
harmony with waterside vegetation. 

C. crociflorum is a form of the variable 
montanum, but a distinct garden plant, 
flowering with its sLender leaf-growth in 
spring. It bears a tuft of white flowers 
4 inches high, the petals of which are striped 
with purple or rose externally. It is one of 
the best spring-flowering kinds for the rock- 
garden, and should be grown in little colonies 
of twenty to fifty plants rather than in 
clumps of two or three. Several other Col- 
chicums bear this name, forms of the Le¬ 
banon and common kinds in particular, but 
the purple stripe on the exterior of its petals 
identifies it. 

C. Decai8NEI is an exceedingly pretty kind 
from Palestine and Syria. It bears rose- 
pink, self-coloured flowers, darker at the 
base, in shape like a Dutch Crocus, but 
scarcely so large. It flowers during winter 
and early spring, and the tapering, erect 
leaves, of lustrous green, appear shortly 
afterwards. This species is one of the 
choicest Colehieums for the rock-garden, and, 
like crociflorum, should be planted in colo¬ 
nies for better effect. 

C. Haussknechtii is a Persian species, the 
flowers of which are long-tubed, white or 
flesh-tinted, deepening to a pale purple with 
age. 

C. L.*TrM, a native of Asia Minor, lias 
long-tubed, chalice-shaped flowers of a pale 
rose-lilac colour, 8 inches or more long, and 
produced in late autumn. It is good alike 
for the rock-garden or for borders, but 
should be gjren plenty of room. 

C. LIBanoTicum is \\ small, spring-flower¬ 
ing kind from the Cilicican Taurus and the 
mountains of Northern Palestine. Its 
flowers of pale rose colour appear with the 
leaves in February. It is a charming plant 
to grow in colonies in the rock-garden in dry, 
warm places. This species scarcely differs, 
save in its larger flowers and stronger foliage, 
from the C. montanum, of which it may be a 
far-eastern form. 

C. montanum. —A pretty rock-garden 
plant widely distributed throughout South 
Europe and Asia Minor. Its forms are 
numerous. They have star-shaped flowers, 
less than 3 inches in diameter, produced 
in quantity with the leaves, and ranging ia 
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colour from white through all shad >3 of pink, 
rose, and lilac to purple, each colour form 
being confined to a certain district or moun¬ 
tain. All the spring-flowering Colehicums 
which flower with their leaves fully developed 
are forms of C. montanum. It may be grown 
well in any short, poor turf. 

C. Parkixsom, a native of Greece and the 


sun and to keep them moist. It can be culti¬ 
vated in a moderately light loam, and it en¬ 
joys a. little peat or leaf-soil, although neither 
is indispensable to this accommodating plant. 
One of its beauties consists in the charming 
silvery margins of its green, leathery leaves, 
which are of a dull green, but edged in a 
charming way with silver-white. The flowers 



Part of a group of Autumn Crocu9 (Colchicum autumnale) in the gardens at Gunnersbury Park. 


countries round, is a very distinct species. 
The flowers are star-shaped, scarcely raised 
above the ground level, and pale purple, dis¬ 
tinctly and prettily chequered with rich 
vinous purple. The flowers remain a long 
time in good condition, but a few days’ sun¬ 
shine robs them of their richly-chequered 
tracery. It is an old-time garden plant, 
perhaps better known as C. tesselatum, a 
synonym of C. variegatmn also. The star 
shaped chequered Colehicums are usually 
natives of dry districts, and require a warm 
situation in the rock-garden. 

C. Kibthorpi. a fine species from Greece, 
has bold, chalice-shaped flowers, 7 inches to 
8 inches long, coloured a bright rosy-purple, 
yellowish within, and with both surfaces 
irregularly chequered deep rose. The flowers 
expand fully, but, owing to the breadth of 
petal, never become star like in outline as in 
the other chequered species. It is very free- 
flowering. The plant grows well in the rock- 
garden or warm border, and, when in quan 
tity, Nhould prove a useful species for the 
wild garden. 

C. HPEC'iosuM is a variable but exception¬ 
ally fine species from Asia Minor. It is 
vigorous, free flowering, and easy to estab¬ 
lish ; equally as well adapted for the choice 
border and the rook-garden as for naturalis¬ 
ing, attaining its fullest size in a rich, moist 
soil fully exposed to the sun. The flowers are 
chalice-shaped, varying in colour from rose 
to purple, invariably paler in the lower half. 
C. s. album, a pure white variety, of garden 
origin, is valuable and very scarce. 

C. Tenorei.— The flowers of this are star¬ 
shaped and produced in early winter; it re¬ 
quires a dry, warm spot under a projecting 
ledge of stone. It should be planted in 
colonies of a score or so to be effective, as the 
plant docs not increase rapidly. 

C. varieoati m closely resembles C. Par 
kinsoni in its flowers, but the colour is rosy, 
chequered a richer rose, and they appear in 
autumn ; the leaves are smaller, deep green 
in colour, and not prostrate. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Margined Primrose. Many of the 
beautiful species of Primula, although charm¬ 
ing things where they do well, are difficult 
to manage in most gardens, and their 
lives are frequently all too short for their 
owners. In Primula marginata (the Margined 
Primrose), a lovely little Swiss species, we 
have one of the easiest to manage of these 
species. Unlike P. rosea, which requires a 
moist place, this one is easily cultivated in a 
border near the front, of course, as it is a 
dwarf species; or, better still, in the rock 
garden, which is its true place, ns it is a rock- 
lover at. home. It will, indeed, stand a good 
deal of drought if its roots are between 
stones, to shield them from the heat of the 


are on little stems, and are generally of a 
violet-rose, and with a little of the meal-like 
farina which exists on so many of the Pri¬ 
mulas in the eye. The whole height of the 
plant is not more than 4 inches, unless it has 
been allowed to grow for some years without 
replanting, when its root stocks increase the 
height. This habit calls for some attention 
in the way of planting in such a place that 
top-dressings of soil can be applied annually, 
unless replanting every year or two is prac¬ 
tised. There are several varieties, varying in 
size oT flower and in the colouring, some 
being brighter and others bluer than the 
type.— S. Arnott. 

Polygonum capitatum. This Polygonum 
is found on the Himalayas at an altitude of 
from 3,000 feet to 0,000 feet. It is often de¬ 
scribed as an annual, but is a true perennial, 
though in most districts it is killed bv the 
winter frosts. In the warmer localities, how¬ 
ever, with a little protection, it will come 
through the severe weather unharmed. It is 
an exceedingly pretty plant, in the rock gar¬ 
den, clambering over the stones with its 
prostrate growth, and producing countless 
heads of flesh-pink blossoms through the 
whole summer and enrlv autumn ; indeed, 


I also comes from the Himalayas, but, presum¬ 
ably, from a much colder district, as it is 
I perfectly hardy, and is never injured by 
severe weather. Of the two, P. capitatum is 
the prettier, owing to the brighter pink of its 
flowers. Both have the same creeping habit, 

1 and are thus invaluable for covering rock 

work.— S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Treatment of Salvia patens after flowering 
(S > — These plants should no lifted and afterward 
! placed in a Kreenhoufie or cold frame where fro*t enn- 
| not harm them. In the spring take some cutting-* 
from the young growths as they appear, and the old 
| plants may he replanted as you would Dahlia tubers. 

Begonias from seed (C.).—You must sow the 
seed at end of January, and in a shallow, well- 
drained pan of light soil, which must be well 
| moistened before sowing, how thinly and cover very 
lightly with soil. Place the pan on a gentle hot-bed 
of in a warm greenhouse to hasten the germination 
of the seed. When the seedlings appear prick them 
out and pot on as required. Before planting out 
harden them well off and plant out in a light, peaty 
soil, not heavy, for preference. During the summer 
| they will give a bright display of flowers. 

CAMPANULA SERPYLLIFOLIA. 
This plant lias been known by the names of 
' Edrainnthus serpyllifolius ami Wahlenbergia 
j serpyllifolia. Now, however, the Index 
, Kewensis ranks it as a Campanula, although 
the Kew Hand List, according to the Cen- 
I tury Supplement of “Nicholson’s Diction- 
I ary of Gardening,’’ etill keeps to the name of 
Wahlenbergia. The little plant is a native of 
Dalmatia, whence it was introduced in 1889. 

I From notes that have appeared from time to 
time in the gardening press, it does not al- 
1 ways appear easy of culture, some losing it 
i after a year or two. and others complaining 
that it los6s its leaves and goes off after 
flowering. It has been advised by one ex- 
! pert, that it should be planted in an upright 
! or abruptly-sloping fissure. Another authority 
| recommends that it be planted on a dry 
I south bank, just at tlie bottom of a rock, 

! where it can spread over the surface, and 
| states that it does not require to be planted 
, between stones unless the part is on a level 
| with the walks and in a damp situation. If 
this is the case, lie suggests planting between 
stones, filling in with grit and loam in equal 
| parts, and placing the stones so as to allow 
the plant to creep over their surface. The 
: plant hero illustrated is growing at the edge 
I of a narrow border about a foot above the 
1 path and *J feet distant from a south wall. 

I It is planted in very gritty and sandy com- 
I post of loam and leaf-mould, mixed with 
I small stones, and is in a sunny and warm 
position. It was a tiny plant when it was put 
in three years ago, but now is considerably 
! over a foot across, and the picture of health. 
It is certainly one of the gems among rock 
plants, and when its Thyme-like foliage is 
' completely covered with largp. deep violet 



Campanula serpyllifolia. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


even to-day (December 11th) several flowers bell-flowers, it is, indeed, one of the loveliest 
are on a plant. Even where it is killed it is | sights imaginable. Every spring a top-dress- 
not of necessity banished from the garden. , ing of leaf-mould and sand is given it, into 
for self-sown seedlings appear freely in its which the voung shoots root, and in dry 
neighbourhood, and it is quite a common ex | weather it Is given ample waterings in the 
perience for these to show their first leaves cool of the evening. In the border behind it 
after the dead plant from which they spring | Freesias, Ixins, and Sparaxis arc growing, 
has been cleared away. I*, vaccinifolium I 8. W. Fitzherbert. 
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ROSES. 


THE ALTAI BURNET ROSE 
(Rosa altaica). 

Although one sees signs of the revival of the 
taste for the little Scotch Roses, varieties of 
R. spinosissima (the Burnet Rose), there are 
many who are not acquainted with its ally 
from the Altai Mountains, sometimes called 
K. spinosissima grandiflora, and sometimes 
R. altaica, although its fidl appellation is R. 
spinosissima altaica. These compound 
names of such length become a burden to the 
gardener—amateur or professional—and we 
will be wise to adopt either the English 
name of the Altai Rose or its equivalent, R. 
altaica, in speaking of this charming shrub. 
Probably all who see it in bloom become 
enamoured with its beauty, if not too firmly 
wedded to the symmetry of the double Roses. 
Anyone who has seen a large hush of the 
Altai Rose, with its arching branches 
wreathed with large white flowers, will ad¬ 
mire it so much that he or she will wish to 
grow' it in his or her own particular garden. 
One cannot well compare it with the wild R. 
spinosissima, a native of these isles, for its 
stature is greater, it is more graceful, and its 
flowers are considerably larger. It, is now 
many years since 1 first, came across this 
charming Rose in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
and the possession of this plant in my own 
garden has only strengthened the admiration 
1 conceived at the time of first meeting it. 
Since that time many have admired it, and, 
doubtless, many have gained a pleasure by 
securing it for themselves. 

Like other forms of Rosa epinosissima, 
the Altai Rose is not fastidious in its ways. 
It looks charming on large rockwork ; it is 
beautiful in the shrubbery ; it is not out of 
place on a low wall; and in the border of 
hardy flowers it is an acquisition, while for 
those who have a sufficient nunil>er of plants 
it will supply one of the most beautiful of all 
Rose* hedges it is possible to conceive. This, 
the Altai Rose, is worthy of the notice of 
those who like these simple forms of a 
favourite flower, and who have not already 
added to their gardens all of the race they 
an* purchasing for the year. 

R. Ahkott. 

SINGLE AND SEMI DOUBLE ROSES. 
No one who has had much experience with 
single and semi-double Roses can deny how 
beautiful and effective they are when used as 
coverings for walls or for draping pergolas or 
arches. So far as the single sorts are con¬ 
cerned, however, it has to he said that not a 
little prejudice still exists. Is this not so in 
regard to many single blossoms, many people 
going so far as to sav that because a flower is 
single its value is thereby diminished? With 
such a conclusion I entirely disagree, and I 
think if those who have not given them a 
trial could have seen a pergola, as I did this 
last summer, festooned with flowering shoots 
of that handsome variety, Blush Rambler, 
their prejudice would have been swept away. 
One, too, sometimes hears objections raised 
to them on account of their short duration of 
bloom, but this is not quite correct of many 
of the varieties, and the one already men¬ 
tioned is noted for its long period of flower¬ 
ing ; indeed, 1 know lew climbing Roses that 
keep in good condition longer than Blush 
Rambler, a point that was emphasised when 
it was introduced to the public, and which I 
can bear out has been amply justified. 

Almost everyone admits that one of the 
most pleasing methods of employing the Rose 
in a garden is as a climlier, and in this con¬ 
nection some of the singles and semi-doubles 
are of great value. One romemliers Fortune's 
Yellow, that does well on a warm wall or on 
an arch in a sheltered position, and one of 
comparatively recent introduction, Waltham 
Rambler, bearing pale rosy-pink flowers, 
which fade to a creamy-white, pretty even in 
this condition. Carmine Pillar is a delight¬ 
ful single sort, producing rosy-carmine 
flowers all up the stem, and is very hardy. 
Jjeuclitstern yields many bright r< sy single 
blossoms, and is a capital sort for a pillar; 


its foliage is also good. One of the most re¬ 
cently-introduced singles, and most prolific 
with its blossoms, is Mrs. O. G. Orpen, a 
rose pink, with gold anthers, flowering in 
clusters. Hiawatha, too, is another sort that 
is well adapted for growing over arches, giv¬ 
ing trusses of single crimson blossoms. One 
of the oldest, of our semi-doubles is to be 
found in Bennett s Seedling, a small white 
clustered sort, that is not entirely denuded <>1 
foliage in winter. Flora is a bright nee. also 
a acini-double, and Dmulch Rambler, white, 
with pink edges, is an old and tried sort. 

Nor are we confined to Roses of the 
Rambler type, for in the Penzance, Austrian, 
and Sweet Briers we have some that yield 
delightful tinted blossoms. These can he 
used to much advantage as hedges. In tin* 
Austrian Briers there are the yellow* and 
copper. In the Sweet. Briers then* are the 
well known Pink and Hebe’s Lip, a white ; 
and amongst the Penzance Briers wo have a 
wonderful assort ment like Anne of Geierstein, 
deep crimson rose ; Julia Mamiering, pink; 
Lord Penzance, fawn ; Meg Merrilies, crim¬ 
son ; and many others* The flowers of the 
single and semidouble sorts are effective for 
table decoration when cut. Some of them 
are borne in clusters, others iu long sprays, 
and most of them are possessed of nice foli¬ 
age ; some, indeed, enhancing in no little 
degree the flowers. One that 1 call to mind 
a»s a good plant, for a Ind is Rosa rubrifolia, 
a soft rose, stem and foliage of a reddish 
shade, and Home of them bloom early and 
late, like Bellefleur, a crimson with yellow 
anthers. I cannot conceive of anyone who 
takes an interest in Roses, es|K*cially for 
cutting for house decoration, omitting to 
plant a few, a.s they are extremely easy of 
culture, needing little, if any, pruning when 
once established, and if the climbing sorts 
can be given a place where they can ramble 
pretty much as they like, as over an arbour, 
for instance, the effect in a garden is very 
beautiful. It is on these grounds that I 
would recommend their culture, as well ns 
for the prodigality of blossoms they yield in 
a season, and for the fragrance which many 
of them possess. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


NOTES AND IfEPLIES. 

Boses not blooming.-I have two dunning Rose* 
trees—William Alien Ki<har<l-on and Houle d’Or. 
Both grow in houses, with uri ihrial hrat in winter. 
They .have not flowc red for years. They grow well, 
and are pruned haek. A Nipiu toa in the same house 
with the W. A. Kiehardson bloom* freely every year, 
fan you advi-e me as to what .should he done for 
them.' —N. E H. 

[You very clearly explain the reason why ■ 
your Roses do not blossom, for you sav they 
are “pruned hack.” This is just, what should 
not he done in the case of W. A. Richardson 
and Revo d’Or. \Yo presume you mean this 
latter, and not Bottle d’Or. The Niphctos 
blossoms so freely, owing, probably, to the 
fact that it is the old non-climbing variety, 
and this is noted for its free flowering habit. 
It may be marie to cover a wall under glass 
some 8 feet to 10 feet in height very quickly. 
When we say the W. A. Richardson and Rove 
d’Or should not he pruned, we mean that the 
long summer growths, if well ripened, should 
he left almost intact, for it is such wood 
that produces the best, blossoms. Laterals 
springing from the main branches are lx-st 
cut hack to one or two eyes. If you treat the 
plants after this fashion you should have 
plenty of flowers this coming spring. When 
the plants are some five or six years old, it 
is then they can have some of their wood re¬ 
moved. ami this is l>ost done after the first 
blossoming. If you can train the growths of 
W. A. Rn hardsell and Ileve d’Or in a hori¬ 
zontal manner, such as fruit trees are trained, 
you should have plenty of blossom.] 

Pillar Bosas. — A word m.iy not be out of pine# 
as to how wo grow them here in mid Kent. The 
varieties include such favoiiritis as Dorothy 1’erkins, 
Crimson Rambler, Lady (Jay. Longworth Ramni.r. 
Carmine Rill.ir. rte. Tire l(«w s are t rauud on extra 
strong Hop-poles, three forming a pili.ir. Tin se p< 
stand well out at the In,ttom, and are not l it d in 
too elosily at 1 lie top. i’nt hi well, all <larig< r of 
being Mown over h obviated. Much of the old wood 
is eii* out ea-h Year, and the new wood led iri 
informally. The pn|. < are lo-t to vi» w when the 
Ro-es are in all tin ir beauty. The pillars are from 
r. feel to -.'M Ii. t high. I*. I) Cornish. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

GROWING ANTHUR1UMS. 

I KiiuuLD he glad if you could give me some ixiforuia* 
tion as regards the best treatment of Anthurium 
Amlreanum? I have some large plants in 12-inch 
pots. They bloom freely during the summer, but 
some of the leaves are falling, and the plants look 
unhealthy. 1 should he glad of any information ns to 
the general eulture and watering.' 1 glow them in nil 
intermediate house L. D. Hyi and. 

[To grow Anthurium* in pot* is not diffi¬ 
cult, provided a warm temperature is main¬ 
tained all the year round, and plenty of at¬ 
mospheric moisture. Cleanliness is an im¬ 
portant point, both the pots and compost 
needing careful attention in this respect. 
Young plants are usually more satisfactory 
than large, old specimens, the latter, owing 
to the almost climbing habit, of some of the 
species, often getting leggy and bare of 
foliage below. Some of the kinds may he 
out haek with safety, but it is not always an 
improvement, as the side breaks form smaller 
leaves and spat lies than the leading growths. 
Some of the varieties of A. Scherzerianum 
are neat, compact growers, and these make 
fine, well-balanced specimens, that for many 
months in the year are indeed bright and 
effective. When well rooted, they may with 
advantage he allowed occasional waterings 
with welldiluted guano or soot water, either 
of these helping tin* foliage considerably. In 
potting, keep the compost a little higher in 
the centre of the pot. this helping to throw 
the moisture away from the stem. No old. 
sour peat should he allowed to remain about 
the roots, hut otherwise disturb them as little 
as possible when renewing the compost. 
Various composts are employed, but a very 
suitable and safe one consists of peat. Sphag¬ 
num, silver-sand, and' a little charcoal, 
which, if the pots are thoroughly drained, 
as they should be, will allow the water to 
percolate rapidly through, for stagnant mois¬ 
ture is very detrimental to this Anthurium. 
After the flowering season is over—that is, 
towards the latter part of the summer—is 
the best time to repot, and in doing so the 
greater part of the old soil should be re¬ 
moved, a*, owing to the copious supplies of 
water, it will, in all probability, be partially, 
if not quite, decomposed, and consequently, 
before another year, would he in a state 
very detrimental to the health of the plant. 

Propagation.— To propagate any particu¬ 
lar variety division is necessary, as plants 
raised from seed vary a good deal ; yet it is 
this variability which renders seed raising so 
interesting. The seed takes about a year to 
ripen, and when this stage is reached, the 
pulp in which the seeds ure embedded be¬ 
comes of an orange-scarlet colour, and they 
will then in a little time drop to the ground. 
Care should he taken not to gather them till 
they are on the point of dropping, when they 
may he rubbed up with a little very dry 
sin id. in order to remove the glutinous pulp 
which surrounds the seeds, as the sowing of 
them is greatly facilitated thereby. Peat, 
chopped Sphagnum, and silver-sand form a 
very good compost in which to sow the seed, 
and whether pots or pans are used for the 
purpose, it is necessary for them to be 
thoroughly drained. The pot having been 
filled with the compost to within half an 
inch of the rim, the seed may be sown 
thereon, and just covered with some silver- 
sand, when, if placed in a close propagating- 
case where there is a gentle bottom-heat, the 
young plants will not be long in making their 
appearance. By keeping tliem thus close, 
the soil is maintained in a more even state 
of moisture^than would otherwise he the 
ease, and, consequently, the seed germinates 
more readily, while the young plants during 
their earlier stages will do better in a case 
kept, moderately close than in the ordinary 
.atmosphere of the stove.] 


Wallflowers In a cold greenhouse.- In 

some parts of the country one cannot expect 
very much from a greenhouse in which there 
is no heating apparatus; but even in such a 
structure spring may be anticipated some¬ 
what particularly if the house is in a shel¬ 
tered position by making use of one of our 
hardiest plants, the Wallflower, which is. per¬ 
haps, the most fragrant of our spring 
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blossoms. Now is the time to lift the plants, 
getting them up with a good ball of soil, and 
using fair-sized pots, so as not to cramp the 
roots. It is surprising what a show of early | 
bloom one may have in a cold-house in spring 
with these old things, particularly if a few 
varieties are got together like Blood-Red, 
Eastern Queen, Golden King, Vulcan, Purple 
Queen, Harbinger, and Belvoir Castle. It is i 
equally surprising, too, to find how they re- | 
pay one, both for lifting and quality of blos¬ 
soms, if they are given a stimulant now and 
again.—F. W. D. 

FORCING SHRUBS. 

1 would like to force a variety of flowering shrubs 
in pots, to he sold wholesale in the market from 
February to May. How should I commence? -Novice. 

[You ought to have bought in the plants ' 
in the early autumn and potted them up. It 
is a mistake to defer potting up till the win¬ 
ter is upon us; far better get it done early, 
so that the plants by 


to keep up a succession, introduce a few of 
each res[>ective kind. Those which are left 
in the open should be plunged 2 inches or 
3 inches over the rims of the pots, to save 
the pots from breakage, and also benefit the 
plants themselves. 

The best plants for the foregoing purposes 
are Andromeda floribunda, Azaleas (both 
mollis and Ghent varieties), Deutzia gracilis 
and D. crenata florc-pleno, Hydrangea pani- 
culata grandiflora, Kalmia latifolia. Lilac 
Charles X., and the beautiful white variety, 
Marie Legraye (here figured). Primus sinensis 
fl.-pl.. Rhododendron Early Gem, R. Noblc- 
anum in several shades of colour. R. Cunning¬ 
ham’s dwarf white and other early-flowering 
hybrids, Staphylea eolehica, Viburnum Opu 
lus (Guelder Rose), Spiraea confusn. etc. 

You will find a very interesting article, en¬ 
titled “Hardy Shrubs for Forcing,” in our 
issue of July 22ud, 1905. page 269. a copy of 



fresh root-action can 
overcome in some 
measure the check 
they have received. 

The potting of this 
class of plants is 
oftentimes done in too 
much of a hurry, or 
only in a superficial 
manner. It pays, on 
the other hand, to 
give it good attention, 
more particularly if 
the stock of any kind 
is to remain under pot 
culture for a few 
years to come, as may 
be done in the case of 
Azalea mollis and the 
Ghent varieties, the 
Deutzias, the shrubby 
Spirtea confusa, the 
early - flowering Rho¬ 
dodendrons, unci the 
Guelder Roses. When 
the potting is done 
well the plants receive 
more benefit from the 
start, standing much 
better when in flower, 
and giving less trouble 
with respect to water¬ 
ing. Lot soil suitable 
to each kind be 
chosen, and as nearly 
in accordance with 
that in which the pre¬ 
vious growth has been 
made. In most cases 
this will consist of 
loam, either heavy or 
light, with some peat 
for Azaleas and Rho¬ 
dodendrons. In every 
case pot firmly, not 
giving too large pots, 
but sufficiently so to 
make provision for a 

proper supply of Lilac Marie Legra3c. 

water. After potting 
has been done, and a 
thorough good soaking 

of water has been given, plunge the pots over | 
the rims in coal-ashes, if sufficient are to 
hand ; if not, use leaves instead. This plung- I 
ing will keep the roots in a congenial state as 
regards moisture without needless waterings, 
and when frost comes the work ‘^protection | 
is already done. The evergreen kinds may have . 
a few syringings if they exhibit any distress 
in the foliage. A position for these plants 
should be chosen where they do not get much ■ 
sunshine, a little being beneficial, either of I 
the other extremes being prejudicial. 

What is really needed when dealing with 1 
these early-forced shrubs is plenty of mois- | 
lure, to induce them to start into growth | 
kindly. Three or four syringings during the i 
day, with another at nightfall, will be none 
too much. Do not allow the plants to suffer 
from want of water at the roots. If you can 
6tand them on a bed of leaves, with a gentle 
warmth, moisture also arising therefrom, | 
they will do much better than if stood on j 
stages or even on a dip"'b»ttom. If_y<lJ want 
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From a photograph sent by Mis3 M. L. Southall, 
The Graig, Rose, Hereford. 


which can be had of the publisher, post free, 
for l.Vd.] 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Bulbs for name I am tending some bulbs, ami 
shall feel obliged if you could kindly tell me what 
they arc called? The centre bulb was brought from 
Nigeria three years ago. and threw out the side ones 
last year. I should also feel very much obliged if 
you could tell me bow they should be cultivated? 
This and others of the same kind that came with it 
have been kept in a warm-house, with the lowest 
temperature in winter about 55 degs. They have not 
flowered, but the foliage lias remained healthy, and 
they have thrown out bulbs. They have been treated 
in the same way as Orinums. and not much water 
given them.—E. A. Money, Col. 

[Without, flowers it is, of course, impossible 
to say, but we have little doubt that the bulb 
sent is a species of Hippeastrum, generally 
known in gardens as Amaryllis. The Hip- 
peastrums are all natives of the western con¬ 
tinent, but one species in particular—viz., 
H. equestre, the Barbadoes Lily—occurs now 
in many of the tropical portions of th? globe. 


We think very probably that yours is this 
species. Hippeastrums should be at the pre¬ 
sent time in an absolutely dormant state, and 
a structure with a minimum winter tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. will suit them well. At this 
stage they will require no water whatever. 
Then, about the end of January, the soil may 
be kept slightly moist, and the plants are 
then all the letter for a little more heat. 
The leaves will then, after a short time, be 
pushed up, followed by the flower-spikes. 
After flowering, the minimum may be in¬ 
creased to 55 degs., the plants being stood 
in a good light position. At this stage they 
must be watered freely, giving them, if the 
pots are well furnished with roots, a dose of 
weak liquid-manure once a fortnight. Slight 
shade from the full rays of the sun and a 
free circulation of air are, at this stage, of 
considerable assistance. Such treatment will 
result in good, free growth, the bull) thus 
storing up supplies for another year. By the 
month of August the growth will be just 
about completed, when the water supply 
must be lessened, and the plants fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. By the end of September 
most of the bulbs will, in all probability, l>e 
quite dormant. They may then be kept dry 
till the end of January. If the course of 
treatment we have detailed is followed you 
will, probably, be rewarded with blooms in 
1909. Of course, some of them may flower 
next spring.] 


VEGETABLES. 

IMPROVING SOILS. 

In gardens where the soiL is not. entirely 
satisfactory it should be the aim of those in 
charge to bring each year a portion, large 
or small, into better condition. Clay soils 
are generally more or less troublesome to 
work, and some clays are very bad indeed, 
the weather and state of the ground having 
to be very closely watched to jiermit of their 
being worked at all in a satisfactory way. 
At the same lime, it should be remembered 
that such soils are generally the most pro¬ 
ductive, and whatever method is chosen to 
ameliorate their condition should not l>e too 
drastic or carried too far. Probably the best 
method of dealing with troublesome heavy 
soils is to hake a portion of the surface soil 
sufficiently to destroy its tenacity, spreading 
and digging it in later on ; this will have 
an excellent effect, and no better time than 
early winter can be chosen for the work. 
The method of burning is simple, and the 
only material required is some slack coal, 
plenty of which can generally lx? found in 
stokeholes, and some kindling wood. Small 
heaps of this should first of all be got well 
alight here and there all over the plot which 
is to be treated ; each heap should then he 
banked with clods of soil, cut out roughly and 
not too closely packed, as room should be 
left between crevices for further supplies of 
the slack, and the heaps should have both 
soil and slack added to them from time to 
time, taking care, on the one hand, not to 
smother the fire entirely with too great a 
weight of soil, and. on the other hand, not to 
allow r the fire to break through and burn 
fiercely. Of course, much may l>e done in 
the way of improvement bv digging in all 
availabie light material, such as leaf-mould, 
tan, decayed Cocoa-nut fibre, and the like ; 
but these things can rarely be had in suf¬ 
ficient quantities to make any appreciable 
difference for some years, and burning as I 
suggest will surely be found the best and 
quickest wav of dealing with such soils. The 
addition of light material may also be done 
as a supplementary measure. In writing 
thus, I am taking for granted that the soil 
is already well drained ; if not, this should 
be the first thing done, and the result watched 
for a year before further measures are taken, 
as many so-called heavy soils only require 
draining to bring them into excellent condi¬ 
tion. 

Light soils arc less troublesome, if less pro¬ 
ductive, and if over-light may readily be im¬ 
proved by having a coating of marl.—i.e., 
clay which becomes disintegrated under the 
action of frost, spread on the surface in early 
winter and dug in in spring. This coating 
should be more BCCOr< ^* n 3 to 
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the degree of lightness of the staple soil. 
Over-rich soils are not uncommon in gardens 
where manure lias been easily obtained over 
a number of years. The pl.auts grown will 
generally betray ground of sueh a nature, as 
the growth is gross, though unfruitful, and 
many things are particularly liable to flag 
under a light sun, even when the soil is nut 
dry. If either of these symptoms has been 
noted on the crops, ordinary manures should 
be withheld for a time, and lime should be 
freely used as a substitute, as this will set 
bottled-up manurial properties free, and 
bring the soil back into a sweet state. 


HOTBEI) MATERIAL. 

Hotbeds play an important part in the pro 
duct ion of much valuable early garden pro¬ 
duce, also in the raising of numerous plants 
for putting out early in the vegetable garden, 
and the tune has arrived for collecting and 
preparing a good heap of material. Where 
they can be obtained, nothing answers so 
well as Oak and Beech leaves, either with or 
without the addition of strawy stable or farm¬ 
yard manure. This season, owing to the 
long continued spell of wet, dull weather, 
the leaves are not drifting together nearly so 
well as usual, and a sufficiency will not easily 
be collected, those from the park frees being 
what wo mostly rely upon. From whatever 
source obtained, all ought to be brought to¬ 
gether and thrown into a heap, where they 
w ill, should the weather continue mild. soon, 
begin to ferment. Tbe strawy manure should 
also undergo a similar preparation, and, after 
lveing turned twice, be eventually mixed with 
the leaves. If the material has to he used 
principally in the open air, very little further 
preparation is needl'd ; blit if it is to lx* 
formed into beds in a heated house, there is 
more likelihood of its becoming much too 
hot. In this case, therefore, tin* heap of 
leaves and manure should be allowed to be 
come quite hot in the centre, being then 
turned inside out, and in the course of about 
a week ought to be sufficiently sweetened 
and prepared for anv purpose. When a 
large heap of leaves is wanted for late hot 
beds, the best way to keep them from heating 
at the present time, and thereby being spoilt, 
is to heavily trample them together, the do 
composition of solid masses being much 
slower than in the ca* • in loose heaps. When 
stable manure is used with an addition of an 
equal hulk of leave,., it is apt to become 
violently hot, the rank heat and injurious 
gases pi\on off injuring any delicate plants 
confined over them. More care must, there¬ 
fore*, be expended upon its preparation, and 
a greater watchfulness for sudden changes in 
the beds, brought about, say. by a change 
from a cold, windy period to milder weather. 
A few hours’ neglect often ruins Seakale. 
Rhubarb, or some confined crop being forced 
by it. Spent tan is more suitable for beds 
in forcing-houses, and it is sometimes used 
for frames and in pits. It is liable to gene¬ 
rate very troublesome fungoid growths, but 
if leaves are freely mixed with it, this is less 
likely to happen. Not being given to beat 
violently, especially when used in tie* open 
air, it requires no preparation; in fact, we 
have frequently found it necessary to mix a 
small quantity of quicklime with it in order 
to raise the heat quickly. A solid mass 
about 3 fcM deep, eomposed of fresh tan and 
leaves, answers well for forwarding Carrots, 
Radishes, Potatoes, and other crops in 
frames and pits. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making an early start with Tomatoes. 

Quite early in the new year attempts arc 
of ten made at raising Tomatoes from seed, 
and so long as sufficient heat can lx* main 
tamed, all is well, but if the young plants 
receive a check, it is labour and time wasted. 
1 know some growers who make a practice of 
taking cuttings from their plants in the 
uutumn--and Tomatoes strike v-?ry freely 
from cuttings—-keeping them in a v arm 
house, tuid somewhat dry, until well on in 
January, when they are repotted and given a 
light position. My own experience, however, 
prompts me to say that much better results 
may be achieved from plants raised from 
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seed, as there is mure vitality about them, 
and they continue in bearing longer. In any 
circumstance, it is wise not to commence too 
early; I have had plants raised from seed 
sown in the middle of February do lx*tter 
than those raised a month Irefore. —Wood- 
BASTWICK. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —This house should be 
bright now*, as there is still plenty of Chrys¬ 
anthemums coming on, which utu be moved 
from the cool-house as required. All plants 
which have ceas'd to be effective and those 
not required for producing cuttings can he 
turned out of the pots in a separate heap, 
away from other rubbish, as the loam slill 
retains some of its fertility, especially in the 
case of Chrysanthemums where liquid- 
manure has been given freely. Cuttings of 
the best kinds of Chrysanthemums should be 
taken now as fast as they can be obtained. 
To secure fine flowers the cuttings must l>e 
struck early. This no >d not prevent later 
cuttings being taken for small pot work. 
Cuttings of Chrysanthemums will strike very 
well iu a frame placed inside a eooL-house 
from which the frost is just kept out ; choice 
varieties in small, single pots ; others which 
are required iu quantity may he rooted in 
shallow boxes, hut not iu a crowded condi¬ 
tion, and should be potted off as soon as 
rooted. Cuttings may also be rooted inboxes 
just deep enough for a square of glass to be 
laid over the top of the box in a cool house. 
In all eases select strong, healthy cuttings, 
even if they have to be waited for. Steady 
fires have been necessary lately, as although 
there has not been much frost, there has been 
no sunshine, and the temperature has been 
low. A little warmth iu the pipes |>ermits of 
a little ventilation being given. The water¬ 
ing should be done, as far as possible, on 
the mornings of fine, bright days, but no 
hard nor fast line can be laid down, as when 
a plant is dry the sooner the soil is moistened 
the better. No plant should be permitted to 
wilt at this season, as the roots require more 
time to recover from a cluck of this kind, 
and hard-wooded plants may die from neglect 
iu the matter of watering, although. ]x*rhaps. 
not at the time. Camellias. Acacias, and 
other plants in the borders must have enough 
water. 

Hard-wooded plants. If these are to be 
kept in good condition they must not remain 
in a warm conservatory after flowering. It 
is nciessary to make the best show possible, 
and for this reason every plant iu a- present¬ 
able condition must be made the most q/k but 
if there is a cool end in the conservatory make 
a group of the hard wooded plants there. 
The ideal house for Heaths now will be light 
and the atmosphere dry, cool, and freely ven¬ 
tilated. On mild nights air may be left on 
all night. Heaths sometimes suffer from 
milrh'w. if th ■ atmosphere is damp, but a 
dressing of sulphur will remove it. Austra¬ 
lian plants will b*;ir a little more fire beat 
than Heaths, and Aiacias will scon be in 
bloom now. or. at least, stun ■ of the early 
flowering varieties will. 'Fhe watering of 
haul wooded plants should be in very careful 
hands. When dry. they want a thorough 
soaking, and may then be left for a dav or 
two at this season ; but if left to get ilust- 
rlry injury will lx* done. Where a collection 
of hard-wooded plants is grown they should 
be placed in one |>erson’s care, and he Should 
be held responsible for iheir well-being. 

Ferns and Craesee for cutting. Maiden 
hair Ferns are always in demand for bouquet 
work; the varieties of Adinntiim are the most 
useful, and. perhaps, the variety named 
elegaiis is tic 1 best. For som- piirpovs the 
small green fronds If A. capites-Veneris are 
very useful, and the spei ies being quite 
hardy, may be grown with veiy slight pro¬ 
tection in severe weather. Fern fronds for 
large vases mnv be obtained from Phlebodium 
aurcum and Nephrolepis exult at a. Both of 
these require a little more warmth than is 
usually found in the ordinary greenhouse, but 
the great thing is to have plants w ith healthy 
roots. At this season there is a danger of 
over watering tilings in dull weather. A 


small quantity of nitrate of soda in the water 
once a week or so will give the fronds a dark 
green colour, but half an ounce to the gallon 
of water should not. be exceeded. Everything 
in connection with plant-growing in pots 
should be sweet and clean, and to this end 
the surface soil should be stirred occasion¬ 
ally. and all dirty pots washed when tliev be¬ 
come green. Among the Grasses useful for 
cutting must be named the Eulalias, all of 
which are useful, though, of course, they are 
most suitable for largo vases. For small 
vases Carex japonica variogata is very useful. 

Orchard-hOUSO. — As soon as the house can 
ho spared from the Chrysanthemums, have 
it thoroughly cleaned, and bring back the 
trees in pots, for it will be better not to have 
those trees exposed to very severe frost. 
The pruning and cleaning may bo done at 
any time now. The object of the primer is 
to fill the tree with bearing wood, and to 
attain this end it may be necovsary to cut 
back an old branch or two. This is some¬ 
times done in summer, after the crop is set 
and swelling. At any rate, all useless wood 
should bo removed to encourage the produc¬ 
tion of young bearing wood. The repotting 
or lop-dressing will have Ikcii done in tin* 
autumn, and the roots have now entered the 
fresh compost. Keep the house well venti¬ 
lated, so as not to hurry the buds. 

The early Vinery.— The pot-Yines will have 
started now, and the first house of permanent 
Vines, consisting of Hamburgh, Foster's 
Seedling, with, possibly, one or two rods of 
Mad rustle Id Court, may he closed, ready for 
starting. No fire heat iu*ed l>e given for a 
few days, heyoiul what may be required for 
keeping out frost. The border will, no doubt, 
have been suitably top dressed, and the out¬ 
side border covered with leaves, to husband 
the remainder of the summer’s warmth, and, 
possibly, add to it by gentle fermentation. 
Inside borders will have lieon moistened with 
warm liquid-manure, if dry. and a suitable 
top dressing applied. Vines which have 1h*cu 
forced in previous years will soon begin to 
move when heat is applied. 

Plante in the house,— What » boon the 
electric light is to gardeners who have to 
provide plants for the decoration of stairs 
anil corridors. Good sized Palms are imlL- 
jH'usahle. and. if carefully watered, the leaves 
cleaned occasionally, and the roots eared for. 
will keep in good condition a long time. W<dl- 
grown Chrysanthemums vvilL be useful. 
Among Orchids CyprijM.'iliums last well. 

Outdoor garden. Bulbs oil the lawn near 
the margins are always bright, and interest¬ 
ing, when informally groiq>ed. March si, 
Snowdrops, and Crocuses are always beauti¬ 
ful in spring, and there are generally spare 
bulbs when the season conies round for trans¬ 
planting. Late flowering Lilies should l»c 
planted soon. Scatter a little sharp sand 
over ami under the bulbs, and mulch ti e 
clumps with a little old hot bed manure or 
leaf mould. Lilies thrive well among Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. and they associate well together. 
More might be doin' with Polyantha Roses. 
They make very bright groups round the mar¬ 
gins of the lawn, backed up with ehoiie 
shrubs, and to make the most of them they 
should be groiqx'd. Some of the newer varie¬ 
ties make very effective groups, and they are 
not expensive. In the arrangement of the 
new herbaceous lx'ds and borders the group¬ 
ing system seems to give the most satisfac¬ 
tion. but this need not prevent a few spiral- 
growing things being inserted singly iu 
salient spots to give elevation. Delphiniums, 
of which tUcre is now much variety, arc use¬ 
ful. while crimson and white Phloxes also are 
effective iu such positions. Turn over gravel 
walks and replant Box edgings. 

Fruit garden. If the plantations of Straw¬ 
berries have not been mulched, let it be done 
before severe fru^t comes -rather short stuff 
will be best for the surface roots to lay hold 
of. Work it round the plants, but nut to 
cover the leaves or crowns. Loosen the surface 
a little with the foik before applying the 
mulch. This work is best done when the sur¬ 
face is fairly dry. It is too late to plant Straw¬ 
berries now, ns the frost will lift up lb- 
plants, and many of themi will die. NYw 
Raspberry plantations may be made now. 
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It is a mistake to leave these too lone on 
the same land, but in this respect no hard 
nor fast rule should be followed. The plants 
themselves will tell us when a change is 
necessary. Never take the plants from ex¬ 
hausted plantations to make new beds, as 
they are so long before they get established 
and commence bearing freely. The same re¬ 
mark applies to many of the so-called per¬ 
manent crops. Gooseberries are often left 
too long on the same ground ; Black Currants 
also should be moved sometimes. The 
proper course is to plant young bushes on 
fresh land, and then clear off tne old ones. 
There would then be less trouble with in¬ 
sects, mildew, etc. 

Vegetable garden. Wheel on manure in 
frosty weather. Heavy land may lx.* manured 
now, but the manuring of light sandy land 
may be delayed till after Christinas! The 
ground for special crops, such as Onions and 
roots, should be worked deeply and left 
rough. Manure liberally for Onions, but tap- 
rooted plants should follow a crop that was 
manured freely, such as Celery. Where 
much Asparagus and Seakale are forced, a 
plot of land should be manured and trenched 
or dug deeply, ready for sowing or planting 
in February. When the crowns of Seakale 
are lifted for forcing, the side roots and tap¬ 
roots, or thongs, are cut off and laid in 
damp sand or sandy soil, and covered w ith a 
little light litter. During the winter, small 
crowns will form round the cut surface, 
which can be reduced to one when planting 
takes place in February or March. These 
roots, or thongs, when planted in good soil 
in rows, 15 inches apart, and 12 inches apart 
in the rows, will make good forcing crowns 
in one season, better and stronger than can 
be obtained from seeds. I should never sow' 
Seakale seeds when there is plenty of roots 
for propagating. 15. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

December 2Jrd.— Large clumps of Christ¬ 
mas Roses, covered with handlights, are 
flowering well outside. We have also several 
large plants doing well in tubs in a cold- 
house. The best, varieties with us arc angtis- 
tifolius and major. Put in several boxes of 
cuttings of Princess of Wales Violets. They 
will be well rooted bv end of March. Side 
shoots make good cuttings. Dug over shrub- 
l>eries, to bury the fallen leaves, but not deep 
enough to injure the roots. 

December ~.',th. Re arranged conservatory, 
and brought some flowering plants from other 
houses, to make the house as fresh and bright 
as possible. Some church decoration has to 
be done. Fortunately, we have plenty of 
Chrysanthemums and fine-foliaged plants of 
all kinds, and a few good Palms and 
Dracaenas in tubs for the chancel. Primula 
obconica grandiflora comes in useful now, 
with Christmas Roses and large white Cycla¬ 
mens in 32 puts. 

December 2(Jth. Dug a trench round 
several large conifers, to prepare them for 
moving next season. Some good soil is 
worked in round the roots to induce fibres 
to start away into it. We have moved 
several large trees and shrubs in this way 
without loss in previous years. We cau move 
trees with balls from 10 ewt. to 15 cwt. on a 
large piece of sheet-iron, strengthened with 
bars of iron, with attachment for horse to 
pull along the ground. 

December 27th. —'Transplanting' shrubs and 
trees. Soil is made firm about the roots, and 
the trees are secured from disturbance by 
wind. All trees too tall for stakes are 
secured by three stumps driven into the 
ground, to which stay wires are attached. 
Precautions are taken against injuring the 
stem of the tree by tying sacking round the 
stem, with three bits of wood outside to take 
the pressure off the wire. 

December 2Sth. —Dressed Gooseberry aud 
Currant bushes with lime and soot, to keep 
birds from the buds. All fruit-trees are 


sprayed with a strong insecticide as fast as 
the pruning >s finished. Some young trees 
growing freely have been taken up and re¬ 
planted with roots properly spread ouf. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

December 10th, 1907. 

Upon this occasion the Orchid exhibits were 
numerous, and, in some instances—notably 
that from Bourton-on-the-Water—a unique 
lot of hybrid and cross-bred Cvpripediums 
was shown. The exhibits before the floral 
committee were both numerous and good. A 
silver-gilt flora medal was given to a set of 
water-colour drawings of Indian and African 
plants—denizens of jungle and veldt—from 
Mrs. Lugard, Battersea Park, In most in¬ 
stances, the drawings were excellent, Orchids, 
bulbous plants. Heaths, and the like receiving 
attention. Of very considerable importance 
and noteworthy by reason of the excellent ar¬ 
rangement of the plants, was the group of 
winter-flowering Begonias from the Messrs. 
Jas. Yeitch and Sons. Ltd., Chelsea. Luculia 
gratissima in small plants, less than 2 feet 
high, was in splendid condition. A group of 
these, a score or more in number, each with 
one or more of the large pink-flowered trusses 
of bloom, emitted a most grateful and wel¬ 
come perfume. We cannot too strongly re¬ 
commend this plant to those who prefer 
choice flowering shrubs for the greenhouse. 
A large group of Malmaisou and winter- 
flowering Carnations came from Mr. C. F. 
Raphael, Shenley, Berks (gardener, Mr. 
Grubb). The former, whilst perfectly healthy, 
were but sparsely flowered. Some other kinds, 
as the well-known Enchantress and Britan¬ 
nia, wore in excellent condition. The Carna¬ 
tions from the Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 
Enfield, were in every way good, the flowers 
well grown, and rich in colour. A prominent 
feature was made of the new kinds, and we 
noted Wiusor, Beacon, Britannia, and others 
in fine condition. The new rose-pink En¬ 
chantress we have never before seen so good, 
and it must become one of the most popular. 
Mt •ssrs. II. B. May and Sous, Edmonton, 
brought Begonia Mrs. Leopold tie Rothschild, 
with Euphorbia jacquiniieflora and E. (Poin- 
settia) pulcherrinia in excellent, condition. 
A entail group of Carnations was staged by 
Mr. II. J. King (gardener, Mr. Weston). The 
Zonal Pelargoniums from the Messrs. Cnnnell 
and Sons, Swanley, are ever a brilliant fea¬ 
ture of these mid winter meetings. Messrs. 
William Bull aiul Sons, Chelsea, had an 
interesting lot of stove plants, many of 
which, in small grown examples, are suited 
to table and other decorations. Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush aud Sons. Highgate, displayed tut 
admirable lot of the Otaheite Orange (Citrus 
sinensis), the hushes, each from 2 feet to 
3 feet high, being• excellent for the festive 
season so near at hand. From Messrs. George 
Pa^ and Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
eairo a fine group of plants in flower of Mou- 
tanoa bipinuatifida. The plants were from 

2 feet to 4\ feet high, each bearing a lax 
pyramid of pure white Dahlia-like flowers 

3 inches or so in diameter. If the plant can 
with cer.tainty be flowered at this season, it 
will bo valuable ill the larger conservatories. 

A fine group from F. I). Godmati, Esq., 
Horsham, included Calanthes in great variety, 
together with Cypripcdium insigiie vara, and 
C. Leeanum in variety. Vanda ccerulea was 
also noteworthy. Mr. J. Cypher, Chelten¬ 
ham, had a very fine lot of Cypripcdium in- 
signe vars; also C. Leeanum, C. Fairrie- 
anum, C. Sanderce, etc., etc. Deudrobium 
Statterianuin, with rich purple blossoms, is 
very fine; and so, too, were some handsome 
plants of Odontogiossum Peseatorei. Messrs. 
Hugh Low 7 and Co., Enfield, had many choice 
things, in which Odontogiossum crispum 
Liudeni, a richly-blotched kind, Lselio-Catt- 
leya coronis, with rich orange flowers and red 
lip, and Odontogiossum Wilckeanum were 
very fine. M. Maurice Mertens, Mout St. 
Cunand, Ghent, Belgium, had a few choice 
Odontoglots, O. amabile in two tine forms, 
O. percultum, a shapely flower, richly 
blotched violet, and a grand arching raceme 
of O. Wilckeanum, richly barred with choco¬ 
late. Mr. II. W. Perry, Upper Norwood, 
had a few L} castes, Cvpripediums. etc. 
Messrs. Heath and Sons, Cheltenham, had a 
small exhibit of choice Cypripediums of the 
insigne and Leeanum types chiefly. Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Heaton, Bradford, 
had a choice lot of things, Platyclinis Cob- 
biana, Lvcaate Skinneri alba, and Tri- 


chopilia suavis being remarkable. The 
Orchid group exhibited by G. F. Moore, 
Esq., Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos., occupied 
the end of the hall, and was certainly one of 
the finest exhibits yet seen of these flowers. 
Cypripediums were iu great force and endless 
variety, many grand examples of C. insigne 
Sanders; occupying a central place, Den- 
drobiulu Phahenopsis, Oncidium maerau- 
thum, O. varicosum, and others being noted. 
A gold medal was awarded. 

George Massey aud Sons, Spalding, had a 
complete table of Potatoes, some seven dozen 
varieties being staged. Of earliest kinds 
Midlothian Early, a yellow-fleshed kind, is 
important, with leader as a white-fleshed 
early for succession ; Early Rose. Dalmeny 
Red, Snowdrop, and many other kinds were 
shown. Small examples of the Fir Apple 
Potato were shown in red. white, pink, and 
blaek-skiuned kinds. Viscount Enfield, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet (gardener, Mr. H. 
Markham), had a beautiful lot of Apples, as 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Annie Elizabeth, 
Cellini, The Queen, Allington Pippin, and 
many more. GrajK*s, as Applov Towers, 
Alicante, and Muscat of Alexandria were 
also shown. From the Earl of Harrington. 
Elvaston Castle, Derby (gardener, Mr. J. H. 
Goodaere), came five so-called types of Mus¬ 
cat of Alexandria Grapes. So far as we 
could aoe, the differences of berry were very 
small, the colour of berry and shane of the 
bunches being more pronounced. Gres Col- 
man was finely shown. Five handsome fruits 
of Pine apple Charlotte Rothschild came from 
Lord Llangattock. The Hendre, Monmouth 
(gardener, Mr. Titos. Coomber). Tomato 
Lye’s Early Gem was shown by Sir Wee tin an 
Pearson, Bart., M.D. (gardener, Mr. A. B. 
Wadcls). It is certainly a free setting kind, 
with richly-coloured fruits. 

A complete list of awards will In* found iu 
our advertising lolmnus. 


BOOKS* 

•GARDENING IN TOWN AND 
SUBURB.’* 


The scope of this book is explained by the 
title. It is a sound and practical handbook 
for people whose opportunities are lioees- 
sarilv somewhat limited. The interest iu 
gardening is shared by every class at the pre¬ 
sent day, and all that is needed is guidance 
to prevent mistakes and wasted effort. From 
that point, of view 7 , we think this book well 
justifies its existence. After considering the 
possibilities and limitations of his .case, the 
suburban gardener is next confronted by tile 
questions of aspect and shelter. Of shelter 
he will, probably, have no lack, but the ques¬ 
tion of aspect demands some thought: — 

“ Having taken the simple precaution to determine the 
points of the compass from your garden, so arrange the 
design as to give the most important plants— i.r., Roses 
and herbaceous perennials - the best position, which I 
consider to be that open to the south-west.” 

Other words of advice may be summarised 
as follows : - A small garden should be de¬ 
signed to make it appear larger than it really 
is. Straight walks aud borders arc best. 
Curves are out of place in a small garden, 
but walks and beds may well follow the out¬ 
line of the boundaries. Chapters III. and IV. 
deal with the preparation of the borders, 
digging* trenching, manuring, and planting. 
In arranging the plants in the mixed border, 
put in masses or groups of the same plant, 
instead of dotting them about here and there. 
The author supplies a list, of the best plants 
for the mixed border. Chapter V. deals 
with Roses, their choice, culture, prun¬ 
ing, and so on, to which is added a list of the 
best Roses for town and suburban gardens, 
with a description of each. Carnations and 
Pinks form the subject of Lite next chapter, 
and Lilies and bulbs the two following, with 
lists. Annual flowers and climbing plants 
are similarly dealt with in succeeding chap¬ 
ters, and chapters on shrubs and fruit-trees 
end the outdoor portion, the remaining chap¬ 
ters of the bcok being devoted to plants in 
rooms, roof and greenhouse gardening, the 
whole concluding with “Pages from a Gar¬ 
dener’s Notebook.” There are eome useful 
illustrations and a good index.__ 


‘ Gardening in Town and Suburb." 
mans. Green. 6 Co, 


H. H. Thomas, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrnixo free of charge if correspondents follow them 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the pajier only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrm.no, 17, Furnival-street, Ilolbom , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pt'RLisiiRR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in culdition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the %>aper. HVirn more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a sejmrate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately fallotting 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

N a m in g fruit.- Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should lwar in mind that several 8}>ccitncns 
in different stages of colour and sire of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in inany cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
t/tecimens of each kind should be sent. We ca n undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWER8. 


Creepers for cool greenhouse Cl.).—You may 
have a good selection of creepers iti a greenhouse 
that faces south and has artificial heat enough to 
keep frost out. For instance. Clematis indivisa, Lnpn- 
geria (red and white), Passiflora in variety. lMum- 
hago eapeiisis, Solatium jasminoides, Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi, and Roses, Mich as Mars hal Niel, that re¬ 
quire the protection of a glass-roof to flower them. 

A neglected garden ( J . F. L.).— To get a 
neglect inI garden clean set about the work at oner. 
Muni the large, coarse weeds, nlid scatter burnt refuse 
on the ground. Any smaller weeds dig in-that is, 
t reliefi or double dig, placing the weeds in the bottom 
of trench. If land is poor, keep the best soil at the 
top. placing the weeds under the second spit. Turn 
up the soil as roughly a, possible: this will get pulver¬ 
is'd and in good condition by planting-time. 
Chrysanthemum flowers deformed <M. K ). 

The most general reason for ttie evil complained of 
in Chrysanthemum flowers is that at some time, or 
other during the growth of the plants, after the buds 
had s< t. they were allowed to suffer from want of 
water at the root. If this happens, the mischief is 
not apparent at the time, tint the result is Men in 
the production of many deformed flowers. If the 
hud- have been injured by frost, that, too, will cause 
deformity. 

Storing Dahlias (I. F. L). --The tubers on the 
Dahlia-roots should not have been taken off singly, 
but allowed to remain together in a cluster. They 
should have been slightly dried, and then stored 
away in a cool, dry position, safe from frost, parking 
the tubers in sand or tine, dry earth. It is doubtful 
if the detached tubers that were washed, and are 
now stored in straw. will tie of any value next 
sea-on. A worse plan of treating them could not po.-- 
1 hIy have been tried. 

Lily of the Valley < M. F. S>. - The first plan will 
be to well top-dri ss the beds mnv with some half- 
d'-eaxed stable-manure. This will be washed down 
i" the roi»U by the winter's rain, and will greatly 
Im do tit the plants. Soakings of liquid-manure in the 
•-pring xvjil al.-o lie beneficial. Next year, as sooli as 
t lie foliage has died down in the autumn, the best 
plan will he to lift all the roots, replanting the 
; t longest and best of the crowns in some good, well- 
tilled, and manured land. 

Gardenias losing their leaves (1 It. IF.).- The 
cause of your Gardenias losing their leave* is not 
tindiigli a high temperature, as that is necessary. 
There are other rau.-cs, probably too much moisture 
at the roots, as at this time water should be spar¬ 
ingly given, growth not being vigorous and the air 
very damp. Too much food or manure would make 
the leaves fall, and possibly your plants may tie in- 
fe-ted by in-eets, which soon destroy healthy foliage. 
Without seeing the leaves it is difficult to suggest a 
remedy. 

Seedling Gloxinias (J. F. L.).-Kc<>p your .-cod¬ 
ling Gloxini,i> in a temperature of no deg-, to «*0 degs. 
Give les, water now. and finally dry them off. Give 
more when the top- ate gone, and place them out 
ot reach of drip, start the bulbs in the spring iti a 
warm place, and turn them out of pots when tlie 
inw growth is a few inches high. Rejiot into larger 
pot.-, removing old, loo- ■ soil, and feed when full of 
loots, or repot for larger plant-. Alw.ivs have them 
mar the light, and water sparingly for a time after 
la pot t mg. 

Window Pelargoniums (L. //.».- It would he 
very mivvi-c to disturb these Pelargoniums at the 
mot now, or to cut them hack, lust cad. of doing so, 
ju.-t give enough water to keep the shoots from 
shrivelling until the first week in March, when they 
may be cut back a little into shape, and, after new 
growth lias commenced, then repot them in good 
loamy soil, and any very straggling roots can he 
reduced a little, they should stand in a warm, 
-nniiy po-itioii in the window, and should net receive 
mui h water until the roots have taken well hold of 
i S new -ml. 


Cinerarias <G Ihaiird' 1 . You can repot the 
Cinerarias now. This, however, would have been far 
better done during October, so that they could he 
i -tabli-hed before the winter set in. Repotted so 
late, they will want careful treatment as regards 
watering, as, if overwntcred. the soil will become 
: our, and the plants will collapse. Do not put the 
plants into a warm-house, as this will engender 
aphides. Keep them 
after repotting, and 

Digitizes by 



allowing plenty of room between each plant. It is 
quite impossible to assign any reason for the failure 
of the Carrots, without some further particulars 
as to the nature of the soil, etc. 

Pious elastics (.V. B.).— You must wait until the 
spring before you attempt propagating Ficus elastics, 
unless you have a strong bottom-heat, when the 
operation may be successfully performed at any time. 
Young side shoots, taken off with a heel of the old 
wood, potted in sandy soil, ami plunged in brisk 
bottom-heat will soon strike root and quickly make 
good plants, or the stems of the old wood may be 
cut up into single eyes with a leaf attached, and 
buried in Cocoa-nut-fibre in boxes, after the manner 
that Vine-eyes are propagated. For amateurs who 
only require a few plants, side shoots are the best. 

Aspidistras failing (Southend).— You tell us 
nothing as to the size of the pots, or when the plants 
were repotted, both of which would have helped us 
considerably in suggesting a cause for the failure. 
You have either allowed the plants to get very dry 
at the roots, have overwatered them, or allowed the 
water to stand in the saucers in which the pots are. 
If you turn a plant out, you will probably find that 
the drainage is choked and that the soil is sour. 
If so, clear the drainage and leave the repotting till 
next April, unless you can give the plants some 
heat, in which ease rc| totting may be done at once. 

The evergreen Laburnum failing (,V. It.).— 
The plant referred to as the evergreen Laburnum is, 
doubtless, Cytisus rmemosus. The tact of the plant 
in question having been recently fresh potted, and 
then heavily watered, is quite sufficient to account 
for its failure to thrive. The soil should only be 
kept moderately moist until the roots have taken 
g(K>d hold of it, and it should not have been repotted 
at all at this season of the year. The only thing to 
do now is to keep it in a cool place in the 
greenhouse, and. as before said, only give enough 
water to keep the eoil moderately moist. It may 
then recover. 

Early Chrysanthemums (F. lUgginson ).—You 
say nothing as to how many varieties you want. If 
you will refer to our issue of November 23 rd, p. 517, 
you will find a reply to " X. Y. Z., Cheshire,” in 
which six kinds are mentioned, which will yield a 
good siieces-ion of bloom. Your best plan will he to 
purchase plant* in small pots, say, in March next, 
shifting them on if well rooted, and growing for a 
time in frames. After hardening them off, plant out 
early in May. Cuttings, if you prefer such, are very 
easily rooted in the greenhouse in March. See reply 
to '* Voltaire,” re “ Propagating early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,” at p. 5fi2. 

Greenhouse plants (F. M b- The most suitable 
temperature in a greenhouse for such a mixed collec¬ 
tion of plants a* the one in question would he one of 
from -If) degs. to 5.1 degs., keeping the Pelargoniums 
and Fuchsias at the coolest end of the hou.se and the 
atmosphere dry. Probably, the easiest-grown and 
best plants to fill the house with would lie Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, and the Ever¬ 
green 'Laburnum (Cyti-us raeemosusb During the 
summer, when the occupants ju.-t named would be 
better out in the open air. Tomatoes might lie grown 
in it. and in the early autumn a few Chrysanthe¬ 
mums would make a nice show therein. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Evergreen Creepers for north wall (L.h The 
Ivies are the most suitable, tiling rapid growers. The 
Cotoneastors are very free-growing and beautiful in 
winter. Some of the Evergreen Roses are rapid 
growers. The Pyraeautha is also useful for a north 
wall, and is best- planted in February. The Ivies may 
be planted now in good soil with free drainage. 

Pernettyas. increasing (Scale).— The PerntHlyas 
an 1 easily increased by layering the shoots in autumn 
or My sowing the seed- in spring in sandy peat in cold- 
frames or in gentle heat in jiots, carefully pricking 
out. the seedlings when well above the surface of the 
soil. The Retinospora is easily increased by cuttings 
put into pots in the autumn, and stood in gentle 
heat. 

Deutzia gracilis (F.).— You had better |K>t up 
your Deutzias without any attempt at dividing them, 
simply reducing the strong root,- .sufficiently to allow 
of their being potted into medium-sized pots. They 
w ill then be sure to flower well, and may be cut down 
after flowering and divided before the young growth 
has made much progress. We find that they make 
far the finest plants if planted out in June on good 
rieli soil, and lifted and |>otted up in November. 

Fungi on Beech-trees U. II. Mb).— Your Bec.h- 
trees are not attacked by a fungus, but. by an insect, 
one of the Coceidee (Coccus faeji. a distant cousin of 
the common mealy-bug. We should recommend scrap¬ 
ing tin* trees as far as practicable and then washing 
them with the extract of N lb. of Quassia-chips. 1:1 lb. 
of soft -oap mixed with inn gallons of water: or paras 
fiin-oil - quarts, and 20 lb. of soft-soap, thoroughly 
mixed together witli a little hot water, and then 
add' d to pin gallon.- of water. Keep liiein well mixed. 
Collect and burn the m 'apings. 

Bay-trees in tubs (A. G .).--A cold greenhouse is 
the best place in which to store these during the 
winter, but if this is not to be had. then a stable or 
coach-house will keep them safe. When the weather 
is mild they ought to have some water, as excessive 
dryness will cau-e the leaves to drop. Next spring — 
-ay, in April —you may cut the straggling growths 
back, and when growth is on the move, and if the 
t ulis are well filled with root-, you ma\ give weak 
dose* of liquid-manure, or apply a top-dressing of 
rotten manure and water freely so as to wash the 
goodnc:h of the same down to the roots. 

FRUIT. 

Mealy-bug on Plum-tree (L.).—To cleanse your 
Victoria Plum-tree of such pests as mealy-bug, for 
there i- no certainty that hard frosts will, you should 
unnail the tree and draw it away a little from 
the wall, then give !♦ 0 . oyer a thorough clean*- 


ing, using water in which soft soap is well mixed. 
After doing so, make up a solution of soft soap, 1 lb., 
clay l lb., and.paraffin { pint. Mix these well, then 
add 2 quarts of water, and with it well paint over 
every branch of the tree exeept the fruit-buds. Also 
make up a mixture of hot lime-white, with some clay 
in it to tone it down, and then well wash the wall, 
so that any eggs or insects are covered in. After the 
tree is renailed remove the top soil 8 inches deep 
several feet round the tree, and replace with fresh 
and a top-dressing or mulch of long manure. 

VEGETABLES. 

Clay soil (T. F .).-Your garden, beiug on heavy 
clay soil, requires a lighter one mixed with it to 
assist drainage. Coal-ashes used to excess are most 
injurious to plant life. Road scrapings are far 
better than coal-ashes. Any burnt garden refuse is 
valuable, also mortar rubble from old buildings. 
Clay soils are often wanting in lime, and this may 
he used. Such aids as leaf-mould or partially decayed 
leaves mixed with stable-manure will do good. 

Fowls’ manure, value of (Southend). -The run 
should be covered with sand or ashes, from off which 
the manure should lie raked every day or so.' As col¬ 
lected, it should be smothered with soot, placed in a 
heap, and mixed with an equal quantity of soil, 
allowing it to remain so for a month, then turning in 
and giving it another dressing of soot, still allowing 
it to remain and sweeten before you apply it to the 
ground. If allowed to remain for three or four month* 
so much the better. Spread it then thinly over the 
ground, and dig it in. Another plan is to place it in 
a bag and hang in a tub or tank filled with water, 
afterwards diluting the liquid and applying it to any 
crops that may require it. You can also use it for top¬ 
dressing Tomatoes or Vines in pots, or'it may lie used 
in the open at the rate of a peek per 2 square yards, 
sprinkling it on the surface and hoeing it in. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Volt a ire. -Sec article re " Shrubs for Dry Sandy 
Soils,” in our issue of January 5th, 1907, a copy of 
which can he had from the publisher, post free, for 

ljd.-If. U. J.—You cannot do better than Use the 

cau.-tie alkali solution which we have so often re¬ 
ferred to in the>e pages.- Geo. Williams and Son.— 

We should advise you to grow the sport you refer to 
another year, and submit flowers to either the Floral 
Committee of the K.H.S. or that of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. It is impossible to form any 
opinion from the flowers you send.- Geo. A. Wat¬ 

son.—You, the chalk would answer, if on the top 
you put rough clinkers. Coal-dust would choke up the 
drainage, and would be of little use. Y’ou must have 
on the top of the drain at lea-t from 1 foot to 
In inches of good soil for the turves to lay hold of. 
We would, however, much prefer the pipes and 
rubble as we first suggested.- .1 mateur. — Kindly 
make yuir query plainer. We do not quite make 

out what it is you really want.- K. fi\ I . -Do not 

use the gas lime on the lawn, as it will destroy the 
Grass. See reply to ” .1. H.,” in our i-site of Decem¬ 
ber 7th, re destruction of Moss in lawn, and also 
reply on this same subject to " Croquet lawn,” in 
our is-ue of December 14th, p.55N - J. B. — Make a 
copy of the character you have, and send it to any¬ 
one'who may require it. Retain the original in your 
own hands. -Co. Clare Subscriber. — Judging from 
the small pieces of bark you send us. we should say 
that the trees are very much cankered, and there are 
also times of American blight. We should like to 
see a larger piece of the wood. Move the Holly next 
spring, but we fear you will find it- will take some 
years to become established, as the plants will lift 

badly.- V. L. F.—" Dictionary of Gardening,” L.Up- 

eott Gill. London and County Fruiting Works, Drury- 
lane, W.C., or Johnson's “Gardener’s Dictionary.” 
George Bell and Hons, Portugnl-street, W.C. The 

price of the latter is. w*e think. 7s. fid.- F. Tap*- 

cott .—We do not think you will find anything to 
equal the Clematis and some of the Rambler Roses, 
such as Lady Gay or Dorothy Perkins. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— IF. Charles.— The Shrubby 

Trefoil (Ptelea trifoliata).- A. F. G .—One of the 

many forma of Cypripedium insigne.-Seale.—1, 

Retinospora pisifera; 2 and 3, Pemettya mueronata 
vars. 

Names of fruit-. t B.-X form of the Siberian 
Crab. We cert ainly should not graft Apples on to this. 
Far better get some nice young trees on the natural 
stock. Take out some of the natural soil and add 
some good loam in its stead, and encourage by mulch¬ 
ing to get the roots to the surface.- -F. S. IF. S.— 

Pear-: 1, Beurie d’Aremberg; 2, Bcurre Diel: 3, Passe 
Colmar; 4, Probably Bi-hop'.- Thumb. 


Catalogues received. Chas. Toope and Son, 
Stepiiev-square, Stepney-green. — Illustrated Catalogue 

of Heating Apparatus. -M. M. Vilniorin et Cio. 

Paris. — List of Tree and Shrub Seeds: List of 

Greenhouse Plants, etc.. Seeds. - Jus. Backhouse and 

Hon. Ltd.. York.-List of Fruit-trees: List of Trees 

and Shrubs and Conifera:. -J. M. '1 hniburil and Co.. 

New York. USA . — Price Lid. of American Seeds. - 

llaage and Schmidt, Erfurt .-Trade Seed Catalogue, 

-Hutton and Hons. Reading— Vegetable 

and Flower Seed List for pjos. -W Bull and Hons, 

Chelsea, London, S.W '. — Catalogue of Seeds for PJOS. 

-j.is. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.-Catalogue of 

Seeds for 1908. 


Tonks’ manure.— The Silicate Company, Limited, 
write us to say that a mistake re this manure has 
occurred in our issue of November 30th, p. 532. and 
that, they have manufactured it for a good many 
years compounded i ijy.'j£yj(Jiri^ recipe. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ABOUT MISTLETOE. 

Just at this season the olive-green twigs and 
pearly berries of the Mistletoe are thrust 
upon our attention, so it often follows that 
many attempts are made to propagate it just 
now* This is wrong, however, for the berries 
or seeds are now unripe, and the weather is 
too cold for them to germinate, even if they 
were ripe. 

The ordinary notion as to the propagation 
of Mistletoe by means of seed or berries is 
to slit or pierce the young bark of the host 
plant or tree, and then push the berries into 
the slit. Now, in all good gardening o]>era- 
tions there are three or four things at least 
necessary to sucress viz., to do the right 
thing at the right time, and in the best man¬ 
ner. in the proper place, or under the most 
suitable conditions. But most people do not 
quite bear this axiom in mind, and they often 
fail to get Mistletoe berries to grow, [laving 
had considerable practical experience in this 
matter, and having often failed, I think that 
at last I have found out how Mistletoe may be 
grown from seed as easily as Petu* or Beans, 
and the information may be of interest to 
those who would fain have it growing in their 
gardens. The best practice is not to cut or 
slit the bark at all for the due reception of 
the seeds or berries, but to press or rub them 
on to a smooth, young, healthy branch of 
Apple or Hawthorn with the fingers. The 
l>erry is a little slippery at first, but as the 
viscid pulp dries you will find the seed firmly 
glued or gummed down to the clean bark. 
Two or three berries thus stuck on may be 
covered with a bit of black muslin or crape 
to secure the seeds from the birds, which 
sometimes peck them off the branches unless 
protected in this way. If the bark be slit or 
cut, its cut edges at once turn brown, and 
harden into corky layers of tissue inimical to 
the growth of the seeds. The right time to 
thus affix the seeds to the bark of the host 
plant is in April or May, because at that time 
the berries are ripe and the seeds inside fully 
developed, and, probably, their growing 

E oints or radicles will be seen protruding 
ke little green pin’s heads amongst the 
sticky pulp. 

Where missel thrushes abound it may lie 
necessary to net or otherwise protect the 
seed-bearing Mistletoe, or they will, probably, 
steal every berry during the hard frosty 
Yteuther. so that there will be none left to 
sow. The proper method having been above 
described^ the best place and conditions are 
to fix the berry on the underside of the fresh 
and'healthy branches of Apple, Crab, Haw¬ 
thorn, Oak, Pavia, or Poplar, as the case 
may be and opportunity occurs. A young 
Apple-tree of strong growth, like Blenheim 
Orange Pippin, suits Mistletoe perfectly. 
So does a young and healthy Hawthorn or 
Pavia rubra. Mistletoe is rare upon the Oak 
in England, but can easily be established on 
the young free bark of healthy trees. I have 


seen Mistletoe luxuriant on Mountain Ash 
and on the White Beam-tree. 

Now, having rubbed ripe fruits of Mistle¬ 
toe on to a suitable host tree in April or 
May, the seed will gradually appear to 
shrivel away, and seem to vanish altogether ; 
but, unless pecked ofF or otherwise knocked 
away, it will not really have done so. The 
first thing that happens is the protrusion of 
the green growing point, or, rather, the 
radicle of the seeds. These curve over and 
fix their thickened ends (which resemble a 
fly’s foot somewhat) into the young bark of 
the tree. In order to support its growth 
the contents of the seed are gradually ab¬ 
sorbed, and, finally, only a mere scrap seems 
to remain where the plump seed originally 
had been. But if you look closely at the bark 
in the following autumn say, six months 
after sowing, you will observe the bark of the 
Apple branch swollen above and below where 
the seed was placed, and perhaps a green 
point or two of growth may be seen to ap¬ 
pear about the centre of the swelling, and by 
the spring the first twin pair of leaves wiil 
have developed, and the plant is firmly estab¬ 
lished under the bark of the tree. As above 
treated Mistletoe is slow, perhaps, but its 
growth is as sure as that of a Pea or a Bean, 
and there is no real difficulty in introducing 
it wherever it may be desired. F. 


TIMELY THINNING OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

It of&n happens that the ideas of planters 
are not grasped bv their successors ; there¬ 
fore, the trees and shrubs which were in¬ 
tended for nurses only are left too long, and 
much mischief is the result. In laying out 
new gardens, nearly everybody, in striving 
after what is termed immediate effect, plants 
too thickly. This would not signify much if 
thinning commenced early enough ; but-gener¬ 
ally this is delayed till the bottom branches 
of the permanent trees and shrubs are seri¬ 
ously injured. A* Cedar, it may be, has been 
planted amongst a lied of common things for 
shelter. The planter’s idea was that the 
common things would be gradually removed, 
untiL finally the Cedar stood alone, fully ex¬ 
posed on all sides. But this had been ne¬ 
glected, and the bottom branches are so 
seriously injured as to destroy the beauty 
and symmetry of the tree for a number of 
years, if not altogether. The same often 
occurs with Holli s and oilier choice shrubs 
that require the light to shine on them on all 
sides in order that they may grow into per¬ 
fect specimens. How soon after planting 
thinning should begin must depend upon the 
kinds of trees and shrubs planted, and the 
nature of the soil. But, to meet every case, 
a thorough examination should take placo 
every year, preferably at this season, when 
there is usually more leisure than at other 
times, and when planting can be cleanly and 
expeditiously carried out. The planting of 
the permanent features of a place should he 
so contrived as to require no re-arrangement, 


and should be worked on apian, to be studied 
at leisure any time. Only in this way js 
there a chance of the planter’s ideas being 
carried out. The nurses, or the movable 
material, of the place can be re-arranged as 
often as they encroach upon the slower-grow¬ 
ing trees or shrubs which are to form its 
future character. Sometimes the pruning- 
kuife will answer as well as the spade in 
checking redundancy of growth. When a 
Laurel, for instance, is encroaching too much 
upon a plant of better character, if the en¬ 
croaching shoots are cut hard back the re¬ 
moval of the intruder may be delayed for a 
year. Most men have a horror of seeing bare 
spaces in shrubberies ; but this need not lx? 
if the re-arrangement be judiciously carried 
out. It may liapj>oii that the plants thinned 
out may come in for planting elsewhere : or, 
if not, jierhaps a market may be found for 
them, as large material, even of common 
things, is often in demand for new gardens. 

BERRIED SHRUBS. 

When the closing days of autumn are upon 
us nearly the whole of our hardy shrubs are 
absolutely without blossoms; but, in some 
cases at least, the berries then at their best, 
form a considerably brighter feature than 
the floYvers which preceded them. Of shrubs 
noteworthy in this respect there is a consider¬ 
able choice, but all are not of equal merit, 
and I purpose simply to deal with the very 
best. Prominent among them are : — 

Pernettya8. —These charming evergreen 
shrubs belong to the Heath family, and, like 
most of their relatives, they need a fairly 
moist soil. Its consistency, however, is not 
so important a matter, as Pemettyas, though 
they grow- well in peat, may often lie found 
flourishing in a loamy soiL The typical Per- 
nettya mucronata, a native of the extreme 
southern portion of South America, lias been 
long known in cultivation. In this the berries 
are of a rather dull crimson hue, but a great 
number of varieties has been raised whoso 
fruits vary in colour from white, through 
different shades of pink and lilac, to crimson 
ami deep purple. 

Aucubas.—T he male and female flowers 
of the Aucuba are borne on different plants, 
so that it is necessary to transfer the pollen 
of the male to the female blooms. Planted 
in close proximity to each other, nature will 
perform a certain amount of the work, but 
artificial pollination ensures a more regular 
crop. It is by this means that the smalL 
bushes, thickly studded with berries, which 
are often seen at winter exhibitions, are pro¬ 
duced. 

Cotoneasters. —Nearly all the members 
of this genus are remarkably handsome when 
laden with ripe fruits, but in many cases the 
birds quickly strip them. The best of all the 
small bushy forms belonging to the same sec¬ 
tion as the well-known C. microphylla is 
C. rotundifolia, that forms a freely-branched, 
almost evergreen, bush 4 feet to 5 feet. high. 
The borrloa of this are of a very bright red, 
and, ns a rule, they remain on for a considcr- 
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able time. Of the larger tree like kinds C. THE TRUE SERVICE AND WILD Beam-tree (Pyrus Aria) and its allies than 
frigida is the best. Other desirable kinds are SERVICE-TREES with the True Service, inasmuch as the 

C. horizontalis, C. microphylla, C. pannosa, k 1 ’ leaves closely resemble those of the Aria sec- 

and C. Simonsi. The Wild Service (Pyrus torminalis) is, tion. It grows to the height of 40 feet cw 

Crat.«0U8. —Many of the Thorns arc re- a true native, though it occurs sparingly, 50 feet, with a large trunk, spreading at the 
markably handsome when in fruit, though except in a few localities. It is found in top into many branches, and forming a large 
they must be regarded more in the light of woods and hedges in the middle and head. The young branches are covered with 
trees than shrubs. One species is, even in south of England, but not in Scotland or in a purplish bark, marked with white spots, 
the suburbs of London, remarkably showy at Ireland. It generally grows in strong clayey i The leaves, which are on long foot stalks. 

are cut into many acute angles, like those of 
some species of Maple. They are nearly 
4 inches long, and 3 inches broad in the 
middle, bright green above, and slightly 
woolly underneath. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in large bunches at the end of the 
branches ; and they are succeeded by round¬ 
ish compressed fruit, not unlike common 
Haws, but larger, and of a brown colour 
when ripe. The tree is of slow growth, and 
in this respect, and most others, it resembles 
P. Aria ; but it is less hardy. 

Identification. —The synonymy of this 
species is even more intricate than that of 
P. Sorbus. The Linuean name is Crattegus 
torminalis. Crantz named it Sorbus tormi- 
nalis, a name still adhered to in the recent 
works of such eminent botanists as Boissier 
and Nyman. Pyrus torminalis was the name 
given by Ehrhart, and this is now generally 
adopted. This species was the type of the 
.genus Torminana, but this is not now 
recognised, all the species originally placed 
in it being now referred to the sub-genu** 
Sorbus. Among the other principal synonyms 
under which this species may be found in 
Fruiting branch of the True Service (Pyrus Sorbus). gardens, books, and catalogues are Azaroluu 

torminalis, Torminaria vulgaris, T. Clusi, 
Mespilus terminal is, Pirenia torminalis, 

this season. This is the evergreen Fire soils. Miller, in 1752, says that “ it was for- Sorbus Tommnsini, and S. glaberrima. A 
Thorn (Cratiegus Pyracantha), a magnificent | merly very abundant in C’ane Wood, near J coloured illustration of it may lie found in 
wall shrub, and one that deserves to be more I Hampstead." It is, therefore, a more familiar I “ Sowerby’s English Botany" under the name 
often planted as a bush than it is. The com- tree than the True Service. It is a native of of Pyrus torminalis. 

moil Haw thorn is a striking feature when various parts of Europe, from Germany to Pyrus Sorbus (The True Service) is not. 
laden with berries, while its yellow-fruited the Mediterranean, and of the south of found in abundance in any part of the world, 
form attracts by reason of its uncommon ap- Russia, and Western Asia, and seems to There are. perhaps, more trees of it in the 
jiearance. The larger fruited kinds, such as flourish in colder regions than its congener, middle region of France and the Alps of 
C. Aroma. Azarolus, C. C’arrieri, (’. I*. Sorbus. The tn*>, it is believed, was Italy than in all other countries put together, 

coccinea, C. Crus galli, C. orientalis, and C. known to the Greeks, and is the one men- but it is also found in the south of Germany, 
tanacetifolia, are all handsome. tioned by Pliny as Sorbus torminalis; though ! in some parts of the north of Africa, and in 

Ilex. The berries of our own native Holly this name may possibly have been applied Western Asia. It strictly belongs to the 
impart to it. a delightful winter feature, and by him to the True Service (Sorbus domes- region of the Vine, and beyond the northern 
especially at the festive season of Christmas tica). It is figured by Gerard, who, however, i boundary of the Vine region it gradually 
they appeal to everyone. ^ 8a ys very little of the tree. ceases to flourish. The tree is tender when 

Hippophae rhamnoihes. This, the Sea Properties and uses.— The fruit is ! young, even in France, and it is exceedingly 
Buckthorn, so far resembles the Aueuba inas- brought to market both in England and difficult to raise in the gardens there. There 
much as the male and female flowers are France ; and, when in a state of incipient are but a few specimens of it in England, and 
borne oil different individuals. The Sea J €ca y, its taste is somewhat like that of the these are chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Buckthorn is a Willow-like shrub, whose Medlar. As an ornamental tree, its large London. It is now quite excluded from the 
l>erries, closely packed around the shoots for g rf , en buds strongly recommend it in the win- list of indigenous species. The fruit, when 
some distance, arc of a deep orange tint. ter }l#s j ts jj ne j a rge lobed leaves do in the | beginning to decay, is edible. In Britain the 
One male planted in the centre of half a summer, and its large and numerous clusters tree is chiefly to be recommended as one of 
dozen females is sufficient to ensure fertili- r i e j, ^ r(nvn f n ,it do in autumn. ornament and variety, for though its fruit is, 



sation. 

Skimmia.— The best-known Skimmia is S. 
Fortunei, which was formerly known ns 8. 
japonica. It is a little, compact-growing 
evergreen shrub, with bright crimson berries. 
There are now several garden forms of 8. 
japonica (true) in which the male and female 
blossoms are quite distinct. 

SVMPHORICARPUH RACEMOHV8. -This, the 
Snowberrv. attracts by reason of its large 
white berries, a colour but little represented 
among the fruits of hardy shrubs. It is not 
at all particular in its requirements, as it will 
hold its own in comparatively poor soils. 
Though a decided tree rather than a shrub, 
the 

Mountain Ahh is so handsome when in 
fruit that it must on no account Is* passed 
over. Though not strictly berries, the fruits 
of 

Euonymub ErRop.ia’s (Spindle Tree) 
are particularly striking, especially when the 
orange-coloured seeds may be seen by the 
bursting of the capsuLe. The nearly-allied 
Celastrus articulatus from Japan has the 



The Wild Service (Pvrus torminalis): Flowering, leafless, and fruiting branches, 
detached flowers, and truit, natural size. 


same kind of fruits, borne for a considerable 
distance along its spreading, flexible branches. 


A fine wild Cherry (Clean) (Prunus Avium).— 
Enclosed is a photograph of, I believe, a very unusu¬ 
ally-sized wild Cherry-tree, growing in my grounds 
here. Its spread is just over 8S feet, and the girth 
of the trunk, at 3 feet above the ground, is 12 feet 
9 inches, and at r» feet. 13 feet 11 inches—P ercy 
HICK NELL. (jurteen. Shinrone. Ireland (Unfortunately. 
♦ h* photo was not dear enough for reproduction.— 
Ed.) 


Soil and situation.—I t w ill grow in a soil 
not poorer, but more tenacious and moist, 
than what is suitable for P. Aria; and it 
requires a sheltered situation. It seems 
more liable to the attacks of insects than 
that species, and docs not thrive so well in 
the neighbourhood of London. 

Description. --This species is more likely 
i to be confounded with the common White 


perhaps, not much inferior in taste to that 
of the Medlar, yet it is found to be much 
more difficult of digestion. The True Service, 
as may be seen from our illustration of a 
fruiting branch, closely resembles the Moun¬ 
tain Ash (Pyrus Aucuparia), but attains to a 
larger size, and boars much larger fruit. It 
has an erect, trunk, which terminates in a 
large pyramidal head. The bark of the tree, 
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in young trees, is smooth and grey, like that 
of the Mountain Ash, the bark in old trees 
being rough, scaly, and full of cracks, in 
colour a dark brown. It is easily recognised 
from the Mountain Ash in winter by its buds, 
which are smooth and green, instead of being 
downy and black ; in the early summer by its 
ieaflets being broader, downy above, and also 
beneath ; and in the autumn by its Pear or 
Apple-shaped fruits, which are each four or 
five times the size of those of the Mountain 
Ash, and of a dull greenish-brown colour. It 
is said to be thirty years before it comes into 
a bearing state from seedlings, but when 
scions from fruit-bearing trees are grafted on 
to seedlings or on to the Mountain Ash they 
come into bearing in a few years. In France 
this Pyrus attains a height of 50 feet or 
GO feet, and lives to so great an age that 
some specimens of it are supposed to la* up¬ 
wards of one thousand years old. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE MABBOT’S PE ARM A IN. 

This is a Kentish Apple, and has long been 
grown in the orchards in that county. Its ori¬ 
gin is shrouded in obscurity, for information 


ance, this Pear is, nevertheless, worthy of 
cultivation, seeing that the fruit comes into 
use late in December, lasting in some 
seasons well into January. It also has the 
merit of being a consistent cropper. It is 
very productive either on the Pear or 
Quince stock, and the fruits remain for some 
time in good condition, without decaying 
after they become ripe. So far I have aiwavs 
found wall trees yield the best results from 
a flavour point of view, but am giving some 
espaliers a trial, a form in which I have not 
hitherto grown it, to see how they answer. 
The largest and most clear-skinned fruits 
are to be obtained from cordons on the 
Quince, while from a bush they are smaller, 
with the surface coated more or less with 
russet. The flesh of this Pear is white, 
very juicy and tender when fully ripe, and 
I the flavour excellent. If place*! in genial 
warmth a week or ten days before ripening, 
the flavour is then greatly improved.— 
G. P. K. 

MARKET GARDEN NOTES. 
Travelling glass houses.— The glass erec 
tions which are so constructed that they can 
be moved from one place to another are, ap¬ 
parently, increasing in popularity with those 


boldi, but differs from it in being perfectly 
hardy, so that it may be used for decora¬ 
tion in a way not practicable in the case of 
plants having an element of tenderness in 
them. It is also one of those things that may 
be maintained in good health for several 
years in small pots. Cold draughts, a con¬ 
fined atmosphere, and fluctuations of tem¬ 
perature do not affect it. In addition to 
these good points, it is just the thing for 
41 inch and 6 inch pots, and has a more 
taking appearance than some things that are 
grown for their foliage alone. Most things 
brought into Covent Garden and other large 
markets -may not, if unsold, be allowed to 
stand until the next market day at this time 
of year. 1 have seen whole vanloads of such 
things taken out of Covent Garden at closing 
time when the trade was dull. This Helle 
bore, being impervious to cold, could remain 
a week or more without suffering—a great 
advantage to those who live some miles from 
the market. It, is easily raised from seed, 
which should be sown in September in a 
cold frame, and will germinate early in 
spring. Sown in spring, the greater portion 
of the seeds will not germinate for twelve 
months. New seed must be obtained. 

Making Vine borders.— Every Grape 
grower of experience is aware that the one 



Apple Mabbot’8 Pearmain. Prom a photograph In the gardens at Gunnerebury House, Acton, W. 


as to who raised it, and where, has never been 
forthcoming. 1 well remember the late Dr. 
Bull, when preparing for the press the num¬ 
ber of the “Herefordshire Pomona” in 
which this Apple is figured, writing ami 
asking if I could throw any light on the 
matter. Although the doctor left no stone | 
unturned, he finally bad to abandon his 
quest. Whoever the raiser might have been, 
we have in Mabbot’s Pearmain a handsome, 
shapely fruit, as is so well shown in the an¬ 
nexed illustration. It is rather below 
medium size, but quite large enough for a 
table fruit. A very distinguishing feature of 
this Apple is that the skin is freckled or irre¬ 
gularly dotted with greyish dots, some of 
these markings being plainly discernible on 
the fruits now illustrated. The colour of the 
skin is golden-yellow when mature, and the 
sunny or exposed side of the fruits is always 
more or less flushed with red. It is in season 
during the month of December. I find it a 
consistent cropper, and though succeeding os 
a standard, it does not form a large tree. 
Its habit of growth is rather peculiar. The 
branches are somewhat slender, growing out 
ns straight as though trained, and clothed 
throughout their whole length with fruiting 
spurs. A. W. 


Pear Beurre d'Aremberg.— Medium only 
in size, and not particularly taking in appear 


who are anxious to get as much value as 
passible from their land. These houses are 
so constructed that they can easily be moved 
from one growing crop to another, and it is 
not only the erection itself, but also the 
heating apparatus, that can be shifted in an 
easy and inexpensive manner. In this way, 
vegetables, flowers, ami fruit can be brought 
along successionally in a comparatively cheap 
and easy way. For instance, a crop of Toma- 
j toes having been taken from a house, it can 
' be shifted along to a bod of Cabbages, which’ 
will come in six weeks earlier than in the 
open air. During the summer, either Toma¬ 
toes or Cucumbers being grown, it can be 
shifted on to cover Chrysanthemums, which 
have been planted out early in June, and 
which open their blooms much better than 
when lifted in late autumn. In fact, fine 
kinds that cannot be grown under the lifting 
system will give blooms of excellent quality. 
Salads, Narcissi, Gladiolus the Bride, French 
Beans, and other things can be used to en¬ 
sure the necessary rotation of crops. Pota¬ 
toes, for instance, could follow some early- 
blooming kind of Narcissus. Cucumbers or 
Tomatoes could be followed by Chrysanthe¬ 
mums later on. 

IIklleborus fietidus.-^I have often won¬ 
dered why a plant having so many claims to 
recognition should be so neglected. It is as 
I ornamental as the well known Aralia Sic 


great difficulty he has to contend with is 
the pronounced tendency of the Vine to 
thrust its roots down deeply into the soil. 
There is no natural inclination to make sur¬ 
face roots, and that is why the power to bear 
first class market bunches so often deserts 
Vines after the first decade of their lives. 
It is not only that the inability to carry such 
a heavy weight affects the annual returns, 
but there is also the matter of quality to be 
considered. It is a serious affair for the 
market grower when, from half a dozen 
100-feet bouses he can no longer meet the 
demand for “specials”—that is, those hand 
some, broad-shouldered bunches running 
from 2 lb. to 3 lb., that are in special re 
quest on certain occasions. Although prices 
for winter Grapes, unfortunately, run very 
low nowadays, there are times when price is 
no object; but it is only very high-class goods 
that can command the comparatively high 
prices. Naturally, every grower for profit 
endeavours to induce the formation of those 
roots which, being within measurable dis¬ 
tance of the surface, cau be supplied with an 
abundance of food during the growing time. 
These roots, so easily fed, and within reach 
of the stimulating influence of air ami 
w'armth, both natural and artificial, are the 
main factors in the production of those grand 
bunches which are distinguished from the 
ordinary market samples by size of berry and 
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high finish. Biennial or triennial root-lifting 
—not wholly, but bringing up a stray root 
here and there—is frequently practised. Un¬ 
fortunately, in the case of the Muscat, root- 
lifting is attended by a considerable amount 
of danger, and Gros Colman makes such 
strong roots that it is impossible to keen the 
major portion of them out of the subsoil. 
One of our largest market growers, when put¬ 
ting up a large block of houses, had the whole 
of the soil they were to cover excavated 
to a depth of 4 ft. Indore they were erected. 
The bottom was then paved with ordinary 
plain tiles, the object being, of course, to 
keep the roots within compass and increase 
the formation of fibrous roots. Evervone 
conversant with the nature of the Grape-Vine 
knows that wherever a root touehes an ob¬ 
stacle, it ramifies, the active feeders being 
thus materially increased. By paving the 
bottom in this w r ay, two objects were served 
—the roots were prevented from running 
aw r ay down into the cold, damp subsoil, where 
they could not be fed, and the formation of 
surface roots increased. The soil that was 
taken out was turned over, thoroughly 
sweetened, the necessary amount of manure 
added, and returned to its old quarters. In 
this way the whole of the land on which the 
block of houses was erected was converted 
into one big Vine-border, every inch of it in 
the best possible condition for the roots to 
work in. J. Cornhill. 

CORDON PEARS ON WALL. 
Whilst in the illustration of cordon Pear- 
treos on a high wall at Powis Castle (October 
lithh, page 455) the trees seemed to have made 
good growth, yet. it. does seem odd and out of 
place to find a border of shrubs immediately 
in front of the wall. What of space behind 
the shrubs may be allotted to the Pear trees 
is not shown, but. the combination of strong- 
growing shrubs with them is difficult to under¬ 
stand. One thing which almost everywhere 
militates against the perfect furnishing of a 
wall with cordon Pears is the uneven nature 
of growth found in diverse varieties. That 
unevenness is clearly seen in the illustration 
referred to. In planting, it is well to know, 
so far as possible, what is the general growth 
character of each variety as well as of their 
general cropping qualities under cordon cul¬ 
ture. Whilst a few years’ growth suffices to 
show' relative grow th, several years should be 
allowed to elapse ere any definite information 
be given as to cropping qualities. Still, it is 
evident that each year seems to find some 
varieties cropping in*tter than others, hence 
a careful record of the qualities of each 
variety on a cordon wall over a series of 
years seems to be essential to getting clear 
conclusions. Dwarfer growing, medium, and 
taller varieties might well be grouped to¬ 
gether, thus securing some appearance of 
uniformity. Possibly some of the weaker- 
growing Pears on walls would do better if 
worked on the Pear-stock; some, peril nj>s, 
better if double worked on the Quince-stock. 
Those who have well established cordon Pear 
walls might furnish very useful information 
on the points mentioned. A. D. 


GOOSEBERRIES AS CORDONS. 

1 think it would be instructive and useful to many of 
vour readers (myself included) if you would kindly 
describe in your paper the way to prow cordon Goose¬ 
berries from cuttings?—W alter Dunn. 

[All are familiar with the ordinary method 
of growing the Gooseberry—?.e., as low, 
round-beaded, and spreading bushes; but as 
cordons they are much less frequently seen. 
The lmsli system answers well in many ways, 
and for furnishing berries to gather green is 
all one can wish Tor. But when it comes to 
the question of the fruit having to hang and 
ripen for the dessert, the balance is in 
favour of cordons, as the loss from spoliation 
of the berries in consequence of their being 
splashed with soil, as is so often the case 
during n thunderstorm, is then almcst nil. 
Unless the soil beneath hush trees is pro¬ 
tected with litter, the loss from the last- 
named cause is often considerable, for fruit 
covered with grit and soil is unfit for tabic. 
In addition to this, the fact of sunlight 
having greater play upon the fruit produced 
by cordons naturally leads to the flavour 
being greatly enhanced, and it always colours 


to perfection. As already hinted, this 
method of growing the Gooseberry is any¬ 
thing but general* yet it can be recom¬ 
mended as being an economical and highly 
satisfactory system, inasmuch as fine crops 
of fruit and of the very best quality are to 
be obtained thereby, while a given number 
of cordons occupy less space than do the 
same number of bushes. Another advantage 
is that the fruit can be the more con¬ 
veniently protected from bird ravages, and 
with less liability of the nets being torn, 
while the fact of the berries being so con¬ 
veniently situated on the tiers is much ap¬ 
preciated by those who prefer to saunter 
into their gardens and gather a few' berries 
just whenever they may feel inclined. Fur¬ 
ther, a row of cordon-trained Gooseberries 
on either side of a footpath in the kitchen- 
garden is a decidedly ornamental feature, 
and forms a novelty where this fruit has 
been hitherto grown in bush form only. 
Where the consumption of the ripe Goose¬ 
berries is considerable, it pays to plant a 
good-sized plot with cordons, arranging the 
rows so that they stand 4 feet t> inches to 
5 feet apart. Needless to say, this effects a 
considerable economy in the way of netting, 
and both entrance and exit can be arranged 
for the convenience of all those who wish to, 
or whose business it is to, gather the fruit. 

Cordon trees can be purchased having 
single, double, or triple branches, and those 
who are desirous of clothing their trellises 
in the shortest space of time should buy 
them in. The trees may also be grown from 
cuttings, which should he taken at once and 
planted with as little delay as possible. For 
this purpose, select straight, strong shoots, 
18 inches in length, cut them straight across 
under a bud, and tip them so that they are 
all of a uniform length of 1 foot to 15 inches. 
Then denude them of all buds with the ex¬ 
ception of the three nearest to the top, and 
lay them in by the heels if the ground is not 
ready for planting. The cuttings may either 
be planted in a bed, to be lifted and trans¬ 
planted in the course of a year or so, or they 
may be planted in position at once. The 
latter plan has this advantage, that there is 
no lifting and transplanting to be done after¬ 
wards; but the number of trees and the par¬ 
ticular varieties it is desired to grow in this 
way must be decided upon beforehand, and 
arrangements made in accordance therewith. 
In either ease the ground should be in good 
heart, otherwise the cuttings will make but 
poor growth. To this end it must be dressed 
w ith well-rotted manure and# thoroughly dug. 
Cuttings in an ordinary way may be dibbled 
in 18 inches apart, allowing the same dis¬ 
tance between the rows. See the cuttings 
touch the bottom of the hole, which should 
be 4 inches to 5 inches deep, and make them 
thoroughly firm. When planted where they 
are to remain, set them 18 inches apart, if 
single cordons are desired, 3 feet for double- 
branched trees, and 4 feet 6 inches for those 
with three or triple branches. When the 
cuttings begin to grow, those which are in¬ 
tended to form “triples ” must have all three 
growths preserved, the topmost one to form 
the centre branch or stern, and the two 
others to form the side branches right and 
left. These latter should be trained out at 
nearly right, angles for a distance of 18 inches 
and then turn their points upwards. For 
double or “U” shaped trees, two growths 
only will be needed/and train these out in 
the same way, but for a distance of 9 inches 
only from the centre on either side of the 
tree, when the resulting branches w'ill be 
IS inches apart. For single-stemmed, train 
up the topmost shoot, and pinch the other 
two to six buds when they have made about 
9 inches of growth. The following winter 
cut the leading growths bock, the central 
ones to within a foot of where they originate, 
and the others or side shoots near to where 
they have been turned in an upward direc¬ 
tion. The next year leave 18 inches of 
growth, and continue with this course of 
treatment, until the trellis is fully finished, 
or until the trees are sufficiently developed 
to lift and transplant. After this it is ex¬ 
pedient to shorten hack breast-wood or spur- 
growths prior to the ripening of the fruits 
about half wav. finally spurring them to four 
buds in the winter/ It is a good plan to 
train in a young shoot occasionally after the 


trees-have been in bearing a few years, with 
a view to replace one or more of the original 
branches, which will keep them healthy and 
vigorous. To keep the trees vigorous and in 
a free-bearing condition, mulch the surface 
soil about the roots with half-decayed 
manure every year* and when a large area is 
devoted to cordon culture it is a good plan— 
particularly on light soils—to mulch the 
whole of the surface. 

None but the best and highest flavoured 
varieties should be cultivated in this way, 
as fruit for gathering in a green state can be 
grown elsewhere. The trellises are more 
durable if the standards are of iron, but oak 
posts w'ill last a long time if the butt ends 
are first charred and then dipped in tar. 
The w'ires should be 9 inches apart, and the 
lowermost one 1 foot from the ground level. 
The trellises may be from 4 feet 6 inches to 
'5 feet in height, and if the wire used is 
galvanised, give it tw r o coats of stone or lead 
colour after being strained and fixed in 
position.] _ . 

OLD PEACH TREES. 

Mention is made in your issue of November 
9th of Peach-trees of the age of forty years 
growing at Cricket St. Thomas, and still 
doing well, the variety being Royal George. 
The age to which Peach trees will attain 
depends on the stock on which they may 
be worked, the soil occupied by the roots, 
and the treatment they are given from year 
to year. Royal George would l>e one of the 
least to be depended on to make an old tree ; 
its proneness to mildew’ and other ailments is 
proverbial, yet. records can, apparently, be 
made even with Peaches having unreliable 
constitutions. Forty years, however, do not 
create a record, for some years ago I saw a 
Nectarine-tree which had l>een planted one 
hundred years, and still bore fruits. This 
was at Wilton, near Salisbury. At Gunners- 
bury there is a very fine Nectarine-!?* e 
which, so far as spread of .branch is con¬ 
cerned. lias been planted many years. Know 
ing as I do Cricket St. Thomas, and the splen¬ 
did growth of Peaches and Nectarines there, 
I am not surprised that Royal George should 
survive so many years in a profitable state. 
Judging from the size and condition of the 
stems, I have here some Peach and Nectarine- 
trees that have done service for as many 
years, and now are deluded on for their 
annual summer crop. Stanwick Elruge Nec¬ 
tarine and Violet. Ilntive Peach have both 
this year given extra fine fruit—the former 
in particular. Unless worked on a good free 
stock, the age of Peach-trees does not often 
exceed twenty years ; indeed, many trees do 
not live so long. 

W. Strugnell. 

Jttmti A<ftfon, Trowhrtfhjr. 


NOTES AND BEPL1ES . 
Pitmaston Duchess Pear.— Though not of 
high quality, tine popularity of this Pear is 
seen in almost every exhibition hall in the 
Chrysanthemum season. I recently saw' 
some unusually fine specimens, delicate in 
skin colour and' handsome in outline. Every¬ 
one admires large fruits, especially when 
they are above normal size, no matter what 
the variety may be. Handsome though Pit¬ 
maston Duchess is, there is no comparison 
between its flavour and that of Doyenne du 
Cornice, but, all the same, there is a fullness 
of juice when it is quite ripe. I have recol¬ 
lections of single fruits grown in a Wiltshire 
garden some years ago weighing between 
two and three pounds each, but the tree 
which bore them does not now produce fruits 
of this giant size. The tree is a very healthy 
and regular hearer, and adopts itself to every 
form of training. Standard trees, when 
established, give heavy crops of fine speci¬ 
men fruits where the soil is found to suit 
them. On cordon-trained trees immense 
fruits are to be found sometimes, but a well 
nourished espalier will give a lai'^e yield of 
equally fine Pears.—W. S. 

Index to Volume XXVIXI.-The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free. Is. Od.) and Index Ltd., 
post free, 3>d.) for Volume XXVIII. are now ready, 
and mav be tiad of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for the two. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

R08ES. 

SOME GOOD ROSES TO GROW AS 
STANDARDS. 

The illustration to-day of the Rose Margaret 
Dickson is a reminder of what a splendid 
sort it is to grow in standard form. If Roses 
of this type had been adhered to instead of 
many unsuitable varieties, standard Roses 
would have l>een more in favour than they 
are now. The vigour, fine, spreading growths, 
wondrous foliage, and the superb flesh-white 
blossoms of this Rose are not readily for¬ 
gotten. It is not merely as a standard that 
this Rose is good. Only this last summer I 
saw in a garden in a seaside town bushes 
varying from 6 feet to 8 feet high, a standing 
reproach to all who mutilate such Roses by 
hard pruning. I am convinced we do not 
make so much use of such sorts as Margaret 
Dickson as we might do. I would advise 
anyone to just give them a trial. Give them 
a good start, and the first year prune but 
little, retaining to almost full length the 
4 feet to 5-feet shoots which the plants will 
have. Support these with a stout stake, and 
allow tin* plant to grow in its own way, en¬ 
tirely unpruned, for a year or two. Hubse- 


fashion. Exceptionally good as standards ] 
are Conrad F. Meyer, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Mine. Alfred Carriere, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Hugh Dickson, Clio, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Dupuy Jamain, Magna Charta, Paul Neyron, 
Mrs. Paul, Tom Wood, Ulrich Brunner, Rev. 
Alan Cheales, Mine. Clemence Joigneaux, 
and many Teas and Hybrid Teas. 

The charming China Roses should not be 
overlooked, for their almost continual flower¬ 
ing habit makes them particularly pleasing 
at all times, and there is now a wide range 
of colour among them. One sadly misses the 
old Hybrid Chinese Roses of the type of 
Blairii No. 2, Cou|>e d'Hebe, Juno, Mine. 
Plantier, Chenedole, and the like. It is true 
theirs was a very short season of beauty, 
but the grandeur of their blossoms, when 
well developed, would eclipse that of many a 
present-day favourite, and for fragrance they 
were unrivalled. One of my earliest recol¬ 
lections of a Rose is of that very sweet old 
sort, Charles Lawson. Although not now 
grown very much, it is pleasant to recall such, 
and, doubtless, many readers of Gardening 
will have other favourites brought to their 
minds. Rosa. 

ROSES IN VINERY. 

I AM giving up growing Grapes in the first of a range 
of vineries, and shall be mast grateful if you will tell 
me if you think I should be successful in growing 



Rose Margaret Dickson. 


quently a cutting out of one or more of the 
old growths will )>e all that is necessary to 
keep such plants in good condition, and they 
will yield a surprising number of very fine 
flowers. Margaret Dickson was one of the 
earliest successes of Messrs. Alexander Dick 
son and Sons, of Newtownards. having l>een 
introduced in 1891. It reeeived the gold 
medal of the National Rose Society the 
previous year, I believe. 

Coming back to the subject of free-headed 
standard Roses, many readers may be in a 
quandary as to what to select. For their 
guidance. I will give a short list, all of which 
make magnificent heads. One of the first to 
name is 

Caroline Tehtout. - T saw one last sum¬ 
mer near the high road of our village that 
had upon it at one time very nearly one 
hundred expanded blossoms. This fine tree 
had had the foundation of such success well 
laid in its infancy, every growth, when 
pruned, being cut to an eye looking outward, 
and this had been strictly adhered to ever 
since. This detail is very essential, even with 
strong growers, if we would obtain well 
balanced, spreading heads. Another very 
beautiful and fragrant- sort- is 

Mme. Isaac Pereire, one of the best gar 
den Roses ever raised. It makes a grand 
standard or pillar, and is equally fine when 
growing over the handle of a large lawn 
basket, or its growths bent over half-moon 


Rases in it? The house is n lenn-to. in feet high wall 
at back, coming down to 4} feet in front, about 
■2 feet only of which front is wall, the rest gla.-s. 
Aspect, south-west. Width of house, 14 feet. There 
is the usual flagged path, with hot-water pipes under, 
leading to the further vineries, and a narrow border 
at the foot of the wall. Between the flagged path 
and the front of the house there is plenty of room for 
anything. On the wall I purpose growing: Climbing 
Mrs. W. ,1. Grant, Climbing Niphetos, Fortune's 
Yellow’, Francois Cronsse. Mareehal Niel, and W. A. 
Richardson. For pot plants I am taking thirteen of 
the eighteen recommended by the National Rose 
Society for pot and greenhouse culture, and probably 
a few others from their supplementary list. Could 
I make a bed from the path to front and plant 
standards and half-standards in it, and the dwarfs 
also, instead of having them in pots? If so, are 
there any Roses you could recommend for weeping 
standards among the others? Would Tea Rambler be 
any good? The fifteen above alluded to are as fol¬ 
lows: "Antoine Rivoire. "Bridesmaid. "Caroline Tes¬ 
t-out, "Frau Karl Drusehki. Lady Battersea, Lady 
Roberts, Liberty or Richmond, "Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
"Mine. Falcot, "Mme. Ho-te, "Mrs. E. Mawley, Mrs. 
John Laing, "Papa Gontier, Sunrise, "The Bride, and 
"White Muman Cochct. Of these, the ones marked * 
would he the ones I should use as standards and half 
standards, as well as dwarfs, if you think a bed 
would be successful. If not, would it be better to 
make stages for pot-Roses or stand them on the floor? 
Will you also kindly tell me what temperature is re¬ 
quired and how much heat Roses will stand? The 
soil here is naturally good for Roses, but I know 
nothing about their requirements indoors. When 
must 1 plant indoors for winter blooming? I do not 
mind whether 1 get- the house done now or in the 
spring.- Ci.ay Son.. 

[You have an excellent opportunity of 
growing Rosea in such a structure as you 
describe. We are surprised more people do 


not avail themselves of the means at their 
command to obtain a supply of Roses in win¬ 
ter and early spring. The aspect of your 
house is good, and, doubtless, you are pre¬ 
pared to provide a well-trenched border for 
the plants to root into. We are decidedly in 
favour of planting out Roses under glass 
wherever that is possible, for not only is the 
labour of watering minimised, but the plants 
develop 60 much better. Of course, to do 
this the house must be entirely devoted to 
the Roses. It would he an excellent arrange¬ 
ment if the roof were removable, so that the 
plants could have the benefit of the rains 
and natural conditions during the summer 
months. We fear the narrow border will 
hardly suffice for the wall climbers, unless 
you can considerably deepen it and ensure 
that the hot-water pipes are not too close 
to the roots. Otherwise you could plant the 
Roses in large tubs or pots. The fruit bor¬ 
der should be trenched 2 feet to 3 feet deep, 
and if soil is not good, this should lie re¬ 
placed with one-year-old stacked top spit 
from a meadow, although this expense is not 
necessary if you are satisfied the staple soil 
is in good condition. Wo should advise you 
to incorporate some half-inch bones, also a 
liberal amount of farmyard-manure, but not 
of a fresh, strawy nature. 

Where the Roses are obtainable in pots, 
these would be decidedly the best to procure, 
and if you do not object to the expense, those 
known as extra-sized are preferable. Such 
plants would give you a fine return this com¬ 
ing spring. By all means have a few stan¬ 
dards and half-standards, and a few T weeping 
standards would have a nice effect. It- would 
lie desirable, if those last wore selected from 
the climbing Tea and Noisette groups, such 
sorts as climbing Niphetos, Alister Stella 
Gray, Wm. Allen Richardson, Mareehal Niel, 
etc., making beautiful drooping heads, especi¬ 
ally if slightly trained at first. And, more¬ 
over. they keep up a more or less continuous 
supply of blossom, whereas such sorts as 
Tea Rambler, beautiful as they are, only 
blossom once in a season. You could set out 
the bush plants about 2£ feet- apart, and 
later on cut out any that crowd the others. 
It, is usual to somewhat tie out the growths, 
so that the lowermost eves are induced to 
break. To carry this out, the distance apart 
which we advise is none too much. The 
standards and half-standards could be planted 
to rise above the hush plants, and should be, 
say. at distances of about 6 feet apart. 

The varieties you name for the wall 
climbers would be too vigorous for a 10 bx*t 
wall, unless you plant fewer and train the 
growths almost horizontally. We much pre¬ 
fer for such a wall varieties of the type of 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Lamhard, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Richmond, etc. 
These will soon cover such a wall and pro¬ 
vide you with abundance of blossom. The 
sorts you name as having been selected by 
you are all first-rate, and those marked for 
standards and half standards also are a good 
selection. You should add Joseph Hill, 
Marquise de Sinety, Ix> Progres, and Pliari- 
saer to your selection. 

A good temperature to start with would In* 
about 45 degs. by night, with a rise to about 
50 degs. by day. After all are planted the 
pot plants should be pruned, but only very 
moderately the first year. The standard and 
half-standard plants not in pots should Be 
allowed to remain two or three weeks after 
planting before pruning them, but all foli¬ 
age should be removed before planting. 
Roses prefer a steady, even temperature to a 
forcing one. It is best to allow’ the plants 
to break very slowly at first. They are al¬ 
ways the stronger for it in the end. As soon 
as roots are active, and new growths a few 
inches long, then a liitle more heat may be* 
applied, increasing this up to CO degs. to 
65 degs. by day as growth advances. Al¬ 
ways avoid giving the plants sudden gusts of 
air, for this is a sure precursor of mildew. 
The air should lx? so given that no cold cur¬ 
rent reaches the plants. A dry atmosphere 
is also very detrimental to the Roses. Tli.y 
like a nice moist (but not too moist) buoyant 
atmosphere; in fact, the nearer we can 
imitate genial spring and early summer 
weather in our glasshouses the better is it 
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for the Roses. We have seen splendid Roses 
grown upon a Peach-tree wall where a lean- 
to shelter had been afforded, but with air 
constantly entering at the base, the roof be¬ 
ing supported by pillars. Not a sign of mil¬ 
dew was present. The. Roses obtained just 
a steady, uniform temperature, which they 
liked. 

We have had several articles in our back 
numbers dealing with pot-Roses under glass, 
but as the season is now upon us again we 
intend to publish shortly some up-to-date in¬ 
formation upon this interesting subject. You 
should plant as soon as ever you can make 
the house ready, although the work may be 
deferred a few weeks, if necessary.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

WATERING PLANTS. 

One of the most important factors in the suc¬ 
cessful culture of plants is the judicious use 
of the watering pot. It would be difficult to 
lay down any definite rule on the subject. 
Watering has to be regulated to a great ex¬ 
tent by local circumstances, also by the re¬ 
quirements of the different platits under 
treatment. It would be quite safe to say that 
more err in over-watering than in not giving 
enough. This is particularly the case in 
regard to Kern culture. It is a common 
idea that all a Fern requires is to be potted 
in peat, heavily shaded, and drenched with 
water; but many of our most tender Ferns 
may be grown fully exposed to the sun, 
potted in loam, and kept rather dry than 
otherwise. It is after repotting that they 
are more liable to suffer from too much mois¬ 
ture. If the new soil gets soddened before the 
roots have taken hold of it, they will never 
make a good start; but after the pots are well 
fdled with roots they will take more water, 
yet either extreme should be avoided even 
then. With all flowering plants the evil of 
over-watering is equally apparent. Various 
subjects, of course, require different treat¬ 
ment, and just at the time they are in full 
bloom they take up much more water than 
previously, without regard to $he pots being 
fuller of roots than at the earlier period, and 
many fail to flower satisfactorily if only once 
allowed to get too dry after the* buds are set. 
1 have often heard the case of Camellia buds 
dropping being disputed. I believe there are 
more lost through drought than any other 
cause, through keeping the house too warm 
for a few days and then lowering the tem¬ 
perature again will prove equally disastrous. 
Mignonette is, perhaps, one of the subjects 
that require the greatest care in watering. 
I remember once having a splendid batch just 
coming into flower, and, having to be from 
home, 1 found, on my return, that it had 
been quite withered down, but had just been 
watered over twice. The result was that it 
was completely spoiled, the drought having 
crippled the tender roots, which prevented 
them taking up the water when it was given. 
If only a light watering and sprinkling over¬ 
head had been given, it might have revived, 
but the over-watering, with roots not in a 
condition to take it up, was fatal. 

Poinsettias and Euphorbia jacquiniieflora 
are both very liable to lose their roots 
through either extreme. The result is more 
frequently soon when the soil is too wet. 
Yet at the same time it may have been 
caused through being too dry in the first 
place. During the winter, plants standing 
on a moist bottom will require comparatively 
little water, while those on a dry stage, espe¬ 
cially if there are hot water pipes beneath, 
are liable to dry at the bottom, while the 
surface may appear moist; this is more likely 
to happen where the syringe is used. Speak 
ing of the syringe, it is a splendid instrument 
when judiciously used, though much mis 
chief often occurs through using it at the 
wrong time and by not handling it properly. 
I prefer a syringe' with a jet nozzle, and to 
regulate the force with the finger. With a 
little practice it is easy to produce the finest 
spray or give more force as desired, and it 
can be directed under the foliage better than 
by a rose nozzle. Red-spider would not 
prove so troublesome if more regard were 
paid to thoroughly wetting the under side of 
the foliage of plants subject to this pest. 

For syringing, I prefer to have the water 


as near the temperature of the house a a 
possible, though this is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary, for I have had' to use quite cold water 
for stove plants, and have been unable to 
detect any evil results. I fully believe it is 
better to use water below than above the 
temperature of the house, and for watering 
I have found that warm water w'ould do 
harm, but have never proved that cold water 
was detrimental, though I have never gone to 
any extreme. 

The late Mr. Bauso (who was one of the 
cleverest propagators of his time) was much 
in favour of cold water, and I have followed 
his advice, with good results. S. 


RICHARDIA iETHIOPICA DISEASED. 
This is, without exception, one of the most 
useful winter-flowering plants we have for 
the greenhouse, and up to within the past 
five years or so I have never seen any trace 
of disease, but of late something has come 
over the plants that, try how one will, a 
healthy stock seems well nigh impossible. 
Mine is not an isolated case ; in fact, if I am 
not mistaken, it is getting pretty general. 
True, this season my stock is better than in 
the past year or tw o, yet it does not show that 
robustness of foliage formerly «een in the 
plants. For some years I have kept to the 
pot system, and thought, perhaps, this may 
have had something to do with the unsatis¬ 
factory state of the plants, ho I planted 
them out early in July. Here they soon ap¬ 
peared above ground, and grew away kindly, 
and were lifted towards the latter part of 
September. Now (the end of November) most 
of them look fairly healthy, a few exhibiting 
the same old sickly yellow appearance of the 
foliage, which denotes that something must 
be amiss with either the" rhizome or root. 
These will make no headway this winter, for 
certain, their leaves gradually withering up 
and the plants as weak as can be. Can any 
reader solve this question and tell us the 
cure? If so, he will be conferring on many 
a grower ft lasting benefit. Do we give too 
much in the way of manure to the plants 
while growing? Do we roast them too much 
after flowering? In former years I have cut 
away the diseased parts of the root-stock 
when repotting, but this is of little avail. 

Devonian. 


WINTERING PLANTS AND PLANTS 
FOR DECORATION. 

I havb been advised, in order to economise fuel, 
to turn what lias hitherto been a “ stove ” into 
a greenhouse, witli temperature of 45 degs., and to 
turn off all heat till the trees are in flower from span- 
roofed Peach-house and vinery. Hitherto, I have had, 
from the stove, Cypripediums, Dendrohiums, Cucum¬ 
bers, and foliage plants, which coine in very useful 
in summer for small conservatory attaehed to house; 
Chrysanthemums, from vinery; and Azaleas, Ericas, 
Rhododendron Veitchi, and bedding-out plants from 
Peach-house. I have had Peaciies in June, and 
Grapes in July and August, but would not mind these 
being later. I would he glad to know: (1) If 1 could 
have such things as Azalea indicu. Arum Lilies, 
Laehenalia.s. Cactus (with large, crimson flowers). 
Ericas, Diosinus, Cyclamens, etc., in the Peach-house, 
where a few degrees of frost might get at them, or 
if they should all be moved into the smaller iiou.se, 
with temperature 4. r » degs.? Tins house will he rather 
crowded with stock of Geraniums, Heliotrope, for beti¬ 
ding out next year? (2) What plants would you sug¬ 
gest. to make a bright conservatory in July, August, 
and Sept ember? 1 have sheds in which Caunas, etc., 
< an he housed. - R. H. K. 

[Wo should bo sorry to winter such tilings 
as Cyclamens, Arum Lilies, Lachenalias, and 
Cape Heaths in an unheated house. Our cli¬ 
mate is so uncertain that, although in some 
winters they might not sustain injury, in 
others they would be severely injured, if not 
killed. Hitherto you have forced the Grajies 
and Peaches. Do not you think that you will 
economise sufficiently by simply allowing 
them to eome on with the season, with the ex¬ 
ception of giving some fire-heat later on to 
rijien the Muscats, which cannot, even in the 
south of England, be dejiended on to mature 
properly in unheated bouses? In order to 
make sure of ripening them properly, you 
would have to start, firing when they come 
into bloom, otherwise the berries may not 
set, and you will get bunches in which half 
the berries fail to swell up. In this way you 
will make a great difference in the coni hill. 
The Peaches, on the contrary, can come on 
naturally, and are sure to ripen well, and 


will be less liable to bud-dropping than when 
their natural fruiting time is anticipated by 
fire-heat. You will also, probably, obtain a 
larger yield of fruit. If you crowd your 
greenhouse and bedding plants into so small 
a compass we are afraia you will later on 
come to the sorrowful conclusion that you 
have pushed economy a little too far. The 
Azaleas will, very probably, cast their lower 
leaves, and the bedding plants will draw up 
weak, and will he so deficient in stamina that 
half the summer will pass before they become 
effective. As you will save so much by dis¬ 
continuing forcing the Vines and Peaches, 
do not you think that you would do better by 
treating the vinery as a cool-house, putting 
anything of a very tender nature in the 
Cucumber-house, which you propose to main¬ 
tain at a temperature of 45 degs., and winter¬ 
ing the other things in tho vinery, so that tiio 
Peach-house? can lie kept cold, which will do 
the trees good, liy giving them the rest, that 
they get ill the open ground? It is not at all 
necessary that Cyclamens, Arums, bedding- 
plants, and things of a similar character 
should be wintered in a temperature of 
45 degs., and it will do them no harm if the 
temperature drops to within a degree or two 
of freezing point; in fact, all that one has to 
do is to keep out frost, and sometimes, in a 
time of continuous heavy fog, just warm the 
pipes early in the day, putting on no more 
fuel after mid-day, which keeps the air dry and 
buoyant, wards off damp, and maintains the 
functions of the plants in a healthy condition. 
This may not be necessary more than half-a- 
dozen times during the winter. Simply pre¬ 
serving plants from the effects of frost and 
damp is very different from maintaining a 
temperature of 45 degs. or forwarding things 
during the coldest months of the year. In 
gardening, the middle course is the best. 
Plants require a certain amount of “breath¬ 
ing” space, and if during the dull months 
they suffer from overcrowding, they are any¬ 
thing but a joy to the owner, and do no 
credit to the man in charge later on. As 
regards plants for conservatory decoration in 
summer and autumn, you will have to rely 
mainly on Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Paris Daisies (white and yellow), Tuberous 
Begonias -the last, if started in your 
warmest house, or oil gentle bottom-heat in 
a frame in April, will be effective from the 
middle of July up to October. Cannas, which 
you can winter in a shed, if potted at the 
same time, will be found very useful, ns they 
are ornamental on account of their foliage ns 
well as their flowers. If you think you are 
likely to he short of these things, you might 
employ some of the showiest annuals, such 
as Clarkia pulchella, pink and white; 
Scabious, which are used in this way by many 
for autumn decoration ; the annual Chrysan¬ 
themums, especially tricolor,. which market 
gardeners grow' in this way ; also Salpiglos- 
sis, at one time much grown in pots. The 
easiest way to manage these things is to sow 
the seeds in flinch pots success ion ally in 
April and May, standing the pots in the full 
sun in the open, not coddling them in any 
way, and bringing them in as you need them. 

I do not know of any more simple and inex¬ 
pensive way of raising things for the purpose 
you mention.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia Corbeilie de Feu.- This Begonia, 
which was raised and distributed by M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, as long ago as 1891, is as 
valuable for the embellishment of the green¬ 
house in the autumn as it is for planting out. 
during the summer. It was announced by 
M. r/omoine as a hybrid lx*tween B. seni|H*r 
Aniens and B. fuehsioides, and certainly this 
is borne out. bv its general appearance. It is, 
as will be understood by its parentage, one 
of the fibrous-rooted class, and, naturally, 
forms a freely branched, bushy specimen, 
clothed with neat, shining, green leaves. The 
flowers, borne freely in moderate-sized 
panicles, are of a bright coral-red colour, 
and a specimen in full bloom makes a goodly 
show\ To those (nnd there are many) who 
can see no beauty in a plant unless it hears 
huge blossoms, this will not appeal ; lmt, 
fortunately, everyone does not regard flowers 
from that standpoint.-T. G. R. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR GROUPING. 
The accompanying illustration of Chrysan¬ 
themums, as grown at Kew in the greenhouse 
known as No. 4, will afford readers of 
Gardening the best possible proof of the 
value of some of the older sorta when grown 
in a free ami natural manner. Of the graee 
and beauty, as well as freedom of flowering, 
the picture reveals all that is needful do 
quent testimony of the value of some well 
nigh forgotten kinds, that would certainly be 
worth while growing did the ninateur make 
up his mind to do so. All of the varieties in 
the group are of easy culture, and suited to 
flowering in October and Novcml>er tin* for 
mer mouth more particularly. Too fre¬ 
quently these older sorts are put on one side, 
and novelties, tried ami untried, ap|M‘ar in 
their stead. In this connection it is at least 
interesting to find that the Kew authorities 
retain some of these good free flowering 
sorts, despite the fad that hundreds exist he 


MARKET CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A show of market Chrysanthemums was held 
under the auspices of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society, in the foreign flower mar¬ 
ket, Covent Garden, on Wednesday, the 11th 
inst. Never were the flowers in better form. 
Market growers are now in possession of 
varieties having a robust constitution, and 
o.i this account the flowers are freely de- 
vcloped. and all that the decorator could wish 
for. White Chrysanthemums were excellent, 
many of them being almost snowy white in 
their purity, and others quite a glistening 
white. Specially noteworthy were two in¬ 
curved sorts. Snowdrift and Mrs. F. Judson. 
The form was really pleasing, and when set 
up in the vases, the effect was striking. The 
blooms of Mrs. Judson were the whiter of 
the two sorts. Guy Hamilton is a good, 
long petalled, creamy white Japanese kind, 
the flowers rather larger than in most others. 
i A newer sort for market work is Mine. R. 

' Oberthur. Although this variety lias been 
seen at the Crystal Palace shows for a year 
I or two pad, it has only just come to be re 


character of the plant. Another,yellow kind, 
not so well known, is Golden Age. Either 
as a pot plant or for cutting, this is an ex¬ 
cellent variety for early December uses. The 
bloom is of Japanese reflexed form, and the 
colour is a beautiful rich orange-yellow. 
W. H. Lincoln was well shown as a pot plant. 
Allman’s Yellow, as representing the small- 
flowering Japanese, is an ideal variety. The 
blooms were shown in handsome bunches of 
freely flowered sprays, and their bright yel¬ 
low' colour was very effective. Yellow Vic¬ 
toria and Yellow Mrs. Thompson were splen¬ 
didly represented ; although older than most 
of the other yellow varieties, they were both 
good, especially the latter variety. Lady 
Lennard, a useful bronzy-amber Japanese, is 
somewhat new in the market varieties. As 
an exhibition sort, many growers thought 
well of it, but for market it is promising. 
The rosy pink blossoms of Docteur Fugue 
bard are quite distinct, and very effective 
under artificial light. The flowers are of 
good form ami full. Mine. Paolo Radaelli 
still retains its hold. Some flowers of this 
variety were the biggest in the show. The 



A grvnp of Chrysanthemums. From a photograph In the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


sides. At the right and Left hand side of the 
picture is the well known yellow Soleil d’Oc 
t fibre. The size of the blossoms is well shown 
in the picture. There is also in cultivation 
a bronze sport of this kind, equally well 
worth tin* attention of all who prefer easily 
grown sorts. In the top central portion of 
the picture is seen tin* l>caiitiful Lady Sol- 
borne, a pure white variety greatly prized a 
score of years ago, and as valuable to-day ns 
of yon*. This and the previously-mentioned 
kinds are of dwarf habit, 3.} feet or 4 feet 
high. Lady Selborne lieing especially well. 
Rtiited to bush plant cultivation. In the 
lower central position is the pink flowered 
La Triomphante, also an old fnvomitc, ami 
still worth cultivating. Of the last named 
sort there is a yellow flowered variety a 
sport called Yellow Triomphante--just ns 
worthy of a good place where collections of 
these plants arc grown as is the pink variety 
shown in the picture. Amid the annual in¬ 
flux of novelties in these plants it is pleasant 
to find there are in high places those who 
regard these old-time favourites in their true 
light and grow them accordingly. 


cognised as a high class flower for market. 
It. is an ideal flower for late work, the blooms 
lM*ing large and full and pure white. Mile. 
Theresa Puiickoucke is lioing fast outclassed 
I by the newer kinds. The flowers of this are 
large, hut are less pleasing than they were 
a few years ago. It is a free-blooming sort, 
which, of course, gives it a value in the eyes 
of many growers. Another free-flowering re¬ 
flexed Japanese is Mine. Philippe Rivoire. ; 
This is a pretty creamy-white sort, and quite 
j distinct. Niveum is another white that will 
not now stand in with the newer sorts. Ah J 
represented, it was poor in comparison with 
| others. Heston White is a sport from the 
well-known pink variety, Framfield Pink. 

| and a flower of the purest, white. Strange to 
say, the Inst flowers of this variety in tin* 
show were almost creamy-white at the has* 
of the florets, possibly duo to high culture. J 
Older white sorts were Princess Victoria ami ! 
Mrs. J. Thompson, both of them still good. 

Yellow varieties were also well shown. | 
Nagoya is a fine bright rich yellow flow ? er, of j 
beautiful quality. Blooms of this variety , 
were set up in many exhibits, and they were j 
all good. This says much for the good ! 


colour is pale rose, tinted yellow, a ml the 
flowers belong to the Japanese incurved sec¬ 
tion. Mile. Laurence Zede is a beautiful 
pink Japanese incurved that should travel 
well. The form is attractive and the colour 
bright. Framfield Pink and its sports were 
wi ll shown. One of the sports, named Win¬ 
ter Cheer, is a beautiful carmine amaranth, 
ami is much appreciated at this season. 
Another sport is Florence Heady, of a bronze 
colour, and similar in form to tin* parent 
variety. They are all ideal for market. The 
blooms of A. J. Balfour are poor in com¬ 
parison with those of other pink sorts, al 
though the colour is pleasing. We have a 
liking for Papa Veilliard, the blooms of 
which arc of pretty form, and the colour a 
distinct shade of rose pink, tipped white. 
A variety we seldom see is Hilda Tulley ; its 
bright crimson colour and good form stamp¬ 
ing it as an invaluable sort at this late 
period. Putney George, an old reflexed 
kind, was shown in fine form. The flowers 
are severely formal, and their colour deep 
crimson, edged golden-vellow. Until the 
more recently introduced Japanese came into 
cultivation, this old Rort was very highly 
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valued. In Exmouth Crimson the blooms 
are too thin, and invariably show their 
eye." Considering its age, Matthew Hodg¬ 
son was well represented. It is of a dis¬ 
tinct colour, being a crimson-brown, and most 
effective. Tuxedo was shown under the 
name of Mabel Butler. This old sort is now 
so well known that it is next to impossible to 
mistake the bronzy-orange flowers of the 
parent variety. King of Plumes, the yellow- 
plumed sort, with notched florets, was well 
shown. Another less interesting flower of 
the same type is Mary Mo Bean, a deep 
bronze, and very distinct. Croups of plants 
suitable for market work, the plants grown 
in small pots, were specially attractive, and 
a nice display of single-flowered kinds added 
to the practical value of the exhibition. 

_E. G. 

LATE FLOWERING VARIETIES. 
Whkn once a market grower, or, for that 
matter, any cultivator, has a variety in any 
particular colour that has served him well in 
past years, there is a disinclination to try 
anything new. On the other hand, it is wise 
to do so, because from causes such as loss of 
constitution, old-established sorts become en¬ 
feebled, and then cannot be termed satisfac¬ 
tory. Growing any variety year after year 
from one’s own stock of cuttings is pretty cer¬ 
tain to bring on this loss of vigour. 1 have 
seen this even in the ease of such hardy early 
sorts a,s Mine. Desgrange and Mine. Marie 
Ma-sc. Who can flower that once popular 
late w hite, L. Canning, as it. used to lie clone? 
I'or these reasons, then, we must be at all 
times on the wateli for any new or likely 
xariety suitable for late flowering a period 
when ehoice blooms are valuable. 

Scry good whites art' Mint*. K. Oberthur 
and Mile. Therese Pane koueke, although 
lather tail in growth. Miss Maud .Jefferies 
is a first rate white, new, and worth a trial. 
It is dwarf, and the blooms art* of good, last 
ing quality. Mrs. Swinburne is a fits* flower¬ 
ing kind, which product's first-class blossoms 
on a plant of medium height. Can noil's Late* 
Prolific (not unlike Nivcuml and Mrs. W. 
Fllioit arc two less-known sorts worth grow¬ 
ing; so is Snowflake. Western King, al¬ 
though it has been in cultivation some time, 
is still one of the very best for the last month 
of the year. Mrs. Jos. Thompson and Prin¬ 
cess Yiitoria. two old ones again, are excel¬ 
lent. when well done, but many growers fail 
with them. In crimsons, most difficult of all 
to get in got id colour late in the year, are: 
Violet Lady Beaumont and S. T. Wright, 
both rather tall in growth, but very good ns 
late flowering varieties. The latest of ail 
crimsons is W. .1. (Yossley. I expect much 
from this. The colour is got id, and flit' 
blooms exceptionally lasting when cut. There* 
is plenty of nice yellows, quite the dee|iest in 
colour being True Gobi ; the habit, too, is 
first-rale. Golden Ag * is also very fine'. I 
have not grown this. To me it seems much 
like True Gold that l am wondering if they 
are one and tin* same thing. Perhaps some 
one who has grown both can give informa¬ 
tion. At any rate, wo do not- wish for any¬ 
thing belter than either one. Nagoya, 
lighter in shade, is a good yellow. Of this 
lighter shade A. L. Stevens is ail unknown 
variety, with capital qualities. Allman's 
Yellow is a favourite, and the deep yellow- 
sport from the white Princess Victoria is 
good when well grown. This remark applies 
to the yellow Mrs. Jos. Thompson. Pink- 
coloured kinds arc' abundant in such as Mile. 
Louise C’harvet and A. J. Balfour, both well- 
known late ones; also Framfiehl Pink and its 
deep coloured snort. Winter Cheer. Morton 
F. Plant, is well worth n trial ; so is Mine. 
If. Douillet. Nelly Beau is a charming late 
kind, a deep lilac pink. It is of vigorous 
growth, and blooms freely. Miss Miriam 
llankey is another unknown sort, as a late 
cariety likelv to be satisfactory. Mine. G. 
Bosom and Mine. G. Dcbrie produce, late in 
the year, excellent blooms of a blush shade*. 
Bronzes for Into flowei ing are not too plenti¬ 
ful. I doubt if there is nnv sort vet to boat 
flu* old Lord Brooke. M. Paul Waltino is a 
new one that should be tried. The colour is 
very fine, and lb* habit naturally late. 
Tuxedo is stieli a tall growing sort: other 
w i c it i- good quite late in the year. 


A few of the singles bloom well late in the 
season. Quite at their best now (December 
9th) are Earlswood Beauty, a charming 
creamy white. The flowers, where plants 
have been slightly disbudded, are about 
3 inches across, and the stems hold them up 
stiffly. Framficld Beauty is a crimson, a very 
good companion to the above. J. F. McLeod, 
a bright yellow, rather larger than either, is 
really fine. Crown Jewel, bronzy-yellow, is 
yet another good late single, but it does not J 
keep quite so well as the others named. My 
idea of grow ing these late flowering kinds is 
nof. to top the plants at any time, but let 
them branch in a natural way. One stout 
stick holds the plant, and the side branches 
are loosely slung to this. Far better flowers 
are obtained than by stopping the growth, so 
often recommended. H. S. 


ANEMONE FLOWERED CHRYSANTHE 
MUMS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Not for several years have I seen such an 
interesting display of the large-flowered and 
Japanese Anemone Chrysanthemums as that 
made at the recent show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. I am pleased to see 
that boards are now dispensed with for the 
purpose of displaying these flow’ers, and the 
change is ono that should be regarded with 
favour. The Anemone-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums were set up in vases, three blooms in 
each, and in this way it was possible to sec* 
their curious and interesting character. Such 
a display could not fail to convince visitors 
to the show- of the worth of those type's of 
tlie flower for decoration. The following 
inc lude some of the more' noteworthy sorts 
exhibited : 

Japanese or Long tahseli.ed Anemones. 

Sir Walter RAi.Krmi.-~ -Large and well 
formal flower, having long pale-blush guard 
florets and deep-coloured centre. 

Mme. Lawton is a large flower, of splen¬ 
did quality; long rosy-white guard florets 
and yellow disc. 

John Bhnyan.—A flower of even form, 
having light yellow guard florets and high, 
well-formed disc of a deeper yellow colour. 

Owen’s Perfection. —Tliis has lilac 

guard florets and lilac tinted disc. 

Mrs. Shimmiks. —This is a comparatively 
new sort, that was shown in excellent form 
and condition. The colour of both guard 
florets and disc may Ik* described as apricot, 
shaded red. 

W. W. Ahtok.— This lias blush guard 
florets, evenly disposed round a large, well- 
formed disc of a yellow colour, shaded rose. 

Mrs. Harry Eland.—I n this instance the 
plant is of easy culture, and develops beauti¬ 
ful flowers, with a large disc of a lilac colour. 

La Deoil. — In this the colour is a shade 
oT deep reddish purple. 

Di chess of Westminster.—T his is a 
dainty flower, having silvery blush guard 
florets and lilac disc. 

Le Ciialonais.—T his is a flower of good 
form, colour citron-yellow, tinted bronze. 

Qceen Elizabeth.—W hen represented in 
goiwl form, this is a beautiful flower. The 
guard florets are long and fluted, and of good 
substance, their colour being silvery-blush, 
and the disc rose and yellow. 

Socvenir DE Noroiots. —This is a 
creamy-white sport from W. W. Astor. 
already described, the colour being edged 
rose, this adding to its attractiveness. 

Large flowered Anemones (Old Type). 

Cincinnati. —A large flower, having blush 
guard florets and paler disc, of uncertain 
development. 

Mrs. Caterer.—T he best of all the pure 
white sorts. It is very free-flowering. 

Gladys Kpavldincl —A rather small 
flower, with high, full disc. It has pale yel¬ 
low drooping guard florets and disc. 

J. Thorpe, Ji n., is a highly finished 
flower; guard florets and disc of a rich 
golden-yellow colour. 

Mrs.'J i doe Benedict.—T his is a flower 
of good form, having a large sulphur yellow 
disc, and rose-tinted guard florets. 

Mme. Robert Owen. —A good white 
flowered variety, the form of the flower 
being all that eoidd he desired. 

Moss. Ch\s. LEbocgz. Quite distinct 


from all the other large-flowered Anemones. 
The ray or guard florets are of a buff colour, 
suffused yellow, and the well-formed disc is 
bright yellow, tinted carmine. 

Ernest Cooper. —This is a sport from an 
old variety, named Juno, once popular. The 
colour in this instance is cream, with yellow 
centre. 

Descartes. —A beautiful sort, that needs 
to be caught just in condition to be able to 
show' it in proper form, as it pales with age. 
The eolour may be described as bright crim¬ 
son-red. 

Mlle. Nathalie Brin.—T his is a large 
flower, with a high, well-formed disc; colour, 
silvery-white, with gold-tipped centre. 

Lady Margaret. —A large, well-formed 
flower of the purest white. When well done, 
this variety represents the type at its best. 
The grow ths are very brittle about bud-form¬ 
ing time. 

Miss Annie Lowe. —This is a bright yel¬ 
low sport from Lady Margaret, and is simi¬ 
lar in every respect but colour to the parent 
variety. W. V. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Lillie.— For flowering 
outdoors this variety can be highly recom¬ 
mended. It is very free-flowering, the blooms 
being large, full, well-formed, and the colour 
pink. In habit of growth it is all one can 
desire, the plants being bushy, and not ex¬ 
ceeding 2 feet in height. It is an excellent sort 
to grow in company with Marie Masse and its 
sports, and is a front-row plant-— i.c. when the 
large-flowered varieties of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums are used exclusively for 
border decoration. The plants begin to 
flower about the middle of September, but 
are at their best at the end of that month.— 
A. W. 

Chrysanthemum Caprice du Prlntemps. 

--■“A. W.” (page r>36) rightly draws atten¬ 
tion to this most valuable variety. As a de¬ 
corative bush plant there are few equal to it 
iu every respect. It is one of the most popu¬ 
lar in Frame, where it. is largely used as an 
edging for big groups at the shows generally 
in conjunction with a small yellow Pompon 
called Gerbe d’Or. It is. however, essential 
to point out that the variety known here as 
Caprice du Printemps is, properly named, 
Baronne de Vinols, and that it was raised by 
M. Geo. Bruant, of Poitiers. The variety 
ha.s sported, probably, half-a-dozen times, 
but none of the sports equal in eolour tin* 
parent. Used in masses or as a continuous 
edging, Baronne de Vinols has few equals, and 
it eertninly ought to be known under its 
proper name.—C. II. P. 

Pretty groups of Chrysanthemums.- 
The Romford Chrysanthemum Society lias 
done well to break away from the orthodox 
in the groiqxs set up at their show. For 
many years past in ail parts of the country 
groups of Chrysanthemums have lieen made 
up chiefly of Japanese varieties, with, pos¬ 
sibly. a few' incurved sorts. The result ef 
this undue preference for the Japanese varie¬ 
ties is seen in the ignorance of the general 
public, who seem to think that the Japanese 
types of the flower are the only ones. 
Scarcely ever are the Anemone, Japanese 
Anemone, Pompon Anemone, reflexed, and 
other interesting types set up in groups, and 
only in a very limited degree are they seen 
cut. The committee of the Romford society 
provides for a group of Chrysanthemums in 
pots, to be shown as grown, and to consist 
of small to medium-sized blossoming sorts ; 
also representing as many types as possible. 
The group has to be arranged for effect. 
In the leading group well-grown single- 
flowered specimens wore effectively disposed, 
and these contrasted very pleasingly with 
Pompons, Japanese of the decorative froo- 
flowering kinds, as well as others cf some¬ 
what. larger size. We would like to see 
other societies follow' this example.—F.. CL 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— A>«’ Jidition, loth, revised, with descrip¬ 
tion* of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture' and arrangement, illustrated on witotL Cloth, 
medium Sco, l~>s.; post .free, ISs. Cd. 

“The English Flower Garden” mag also be 
had tinelu bound in S vols., half vellum, nett. Of 
1 all booksellers. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS^ 

PERGOLAS.—X. 

Some people say that pergolas are more 
adapted for level ground and straight lines. 
This is not so, as with care they can be 
adapted to almost any turface. In this case 
the object was to get up from a bank of 
shrubs to a playground well above, and partly 
also to take advantage of a group of shade 
trees. It. has been completely successful. 
The plants that, adorn it best are the smaller 
kinds of Clematis, large climbing Roses, like 
Reve d’Or, and the scarlet Tropieolum speei- 
osum. The pillars are 14-inch brick, and the 
main cross-pieces are Oak. More recently the 


of these have that pure ground and clear cut 
colourings at the edges found in the old 
florists’ Picotees. Practically the distinctions 
between Carnations and Picotees are chiefly 
found in flower markings. Picotees were, no 
doubt, all originally what are now classed as 
Fancy Carnations, but by constant cross¬ 
breeding and selection the colouring on the 
petals was purified and driven out, as it were, 
to the extreme edge, and thus became heavy 
or light edges, such as we see now.—D. 

A FELLSIDE GARDEN’. 

On a wild and desolate tract of moorland, 
overlooking the Cumberland Fells, there 
stands a solitary dwelling, half-farm, half¬ 


guide to the wayfarer. It catches the eye, 
too, of the traveller for a few moments as he 
journeys north, for in the distance is the 
railway, and, between, the river, flowing 
through the beautiful Vale of Eden. On a 
clear day one may trace the stream for miles 
as it. meanders on its way, now broadening 
out like a placid lake, now a fierce torrent 
as when swollen with rain. Though distant 
from the garden, from the vantage ground 
of the manor house, one can hear its murmur 
at times in the quiet of the summer night, 
as in these parts there is seldom anything to 
disturb one’s slumlvers louder than the bleat 
ing of sheep, or the weird cry of some bird 
in the darkness. There are few trees on the 
open stretches of moorland, except, perhaps, 



A pergola on rising ground. 


pillars have been limewashed in the Italian 
way, and the effect is letter, ns getting rid of 
the staring joints of the brickwork. The 
floor is of old London worn-out flags. 


Picotee v. Carnation.- It is interesting to 
note that, so far, no flowers of the pure- 
edged or Picotee form have yet l>een seen 
amongst the winter blooming or Tree-Carna- 
tions. There are several with flaked or parti¬ 
colored markings, but. of pure edged flowers 
none. No doubt in this section of Carnations 
self flowers are most in request. Generally 
of the ordinary summer-flowering section of 
Carnations, edged or Picotee flowered plants 
seem to be less robust than are tliose of self- 
coloured forms. The strongest, probably, 
are the yellow ground Picotees, though few 
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manor house. It is built of stone, and one 
would imagine from its isolated and almost 
impregnable position that it had l>een used 
ns a stronghold in feudal times ; indeed, one 
is weli-nigh convinced of this on a closer ’ 
acquaintance, for the doors of the interior 
dividing the several apartments are thick 
with iron studs, and are further protected by 
stout bars. Rlack Oak beams overhead, 
open fireplaces with ingle nooks, and flag- , 
stone floors in several of the rooms, impress 
the visitor with the antiquity of the place. 
Behind the house is a garden, and on the j 
moors beyond a belt of tall trees, planted 
many years ago, helps to break the fierceness 
of the wintry gales. Like many other home¬ 
steads on Fellside, the front, of the house is 
white, standing l»eacon like on the hill, a , 


gnarled Thorns or weathor-beateu Poplars. 
Here, in the early autumn, the purple Ling 
an<l Heather vie with Bracken and Fern ; 
Polypodiums are to lie found clustering 
about, the rocks that here and there protrude 
from the brown peat, whilst in the fine 
Tufted Grass, Yellow Vetches, Loose Strife. 
Campanulas, and Lady Smocks make a gay 
foreground. Now and again some tiny stream 
from the mountain side intercepts one’s path¬ 
way to join the river below. One may go for 
days almost without, meeting anyone, unless 
it. he. the folk from the neighbouring hamlets. 
No less suggestive of peace and quietness is 
the garden itself. In the heat of summer, 
under the shade of overhanging trees, it is a 
very haven of rest. Indeed, for a quiet life, 
this home on Fellside, away from beaten 
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tracks, could scarcely be surpassed. On the 
garden walls, which to some extent ward off 
the biting north-east winds, some few climb- 
ing Roses ramble, and arches over the walks 
display them in all their loveliness. The 
arches are stronglv made of stout Larch poles, 
and they need to l>e, for in the north country 
anything lightly constructed soon comes to 
giief in the storms of wind and rain. Even 
in the late autumn in a mild season it is not 
unusual to find old favourites like Gloire de 
Dijon and Caroline Test out lingering under 
the shelter of the warmest walls, disabusing 
one’s mind of the idea that Roses are deli¬ 
cate, and cannot stand a cold locality ; but 
good soil and close pruning, even in an ex¬ 
posed situation, have been found to suit not 
a few Roses. In the wide borders herbaceous 
and many other hardy perennials are grown 
to a .perfection that at first, to a stranger 
from the south, is somewhat perplexing, but 
the purity of the atmosphere, and the fact 
that the garden itself is screened by massive 
stone walls, account for much, and to this 
must be added that the owner of the place is 
not daunted by a few failure.s. 

Under what is regarded as the most favour¬ 
able conditions, it is well known that Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Crimson Rambler, and Carmine 
Pillar are Roses that grow rampant. Scarcely 
less vigorous in a locality where the winter 
is severely felt are the varieties named, with 
the advantage of a good wall and a winter 
mulch. Of border plants that do well in the 
north country mention must be made of 
Irises, Phloxes, Campanulas, Liliums, like 
candidum. Spiraeas, and Starworts. Pteonies 
must not be forgotten; in fact, the huge 
clumps testified plainly that cold positions 
are not always the evil they are sometimes 
supposed to be. I venture to think that we 
do not appreciate to the full the immense 
advantage of a garden wall, especially like the 
one described, and although the spring in 
this moorland district is often delayed, and 
snow lies for long on the Fells, the keen, bit¬ 
ing air not infrequently making havoc of 
some things, there comes a day when all this 
disapjR-ars and the genial sunshine of April 
ushers in the flowers, and makes one forget 
the time of sleet and snow, or rain and frost, 
by a perfect galaxy of blossoms. 

Lkahukht. 


FERNS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES ON FERNS. 
Thk work amongst Ferns at this season of the 
year is of a somewhat limited character in 
private gardens where entire houses cannot 
be set apart for their special culture. It is 
otherw ise, of course, in the case of those who, 
like nurserymen, grow for sale only. It is 
not, for instance, every private gardener’s 
good fortune to have the best possible place 
for growing that every day plant, the Maiden¬ 
hair Fern (Adiantmn euneatum), which for a 
supply <»f cut fronds still holds the most 
prominent position amongst Ferns. Others, 
it is quite true, have the place to do it well, 
but do not for some reason or other take ad¬ 
vantage of it as they should do. On the other 
hand, in many private gardens we have 
noticed this fine old Fern in splendid con¬ 
dition, more so of late years than formerly. 
At one time it was usual to grow it under the 
shade of other plants. This ought never to 
lx* ; on the contrary, all the light possible, 
save in the hottest weather, should lx* ac¬ 
corded it, with abundant ventilation also. 
At this time a good supply of well-hardened 
fronds will in many establishments he most 
desirable. Outdoor foliage now' getting 
scarce must have a substitute, and Ferns 
which have enjoyed an immunity of late can 
now be resorted to ns a change. 

Supposing a supply of cut fronds is re¬ 
quired for the dinner-table at night, these 
should not lx* left upon the plants until the 
last, moment, hut lie picked early in the day 
and then he immersed in water until near the 
time of use. If needed in the morning, then 
cast them into a tank for a few hours over¬ 
night and afterwards roll them in damp 

i iaper until the morning, or cover them with 
doss, where this is plentiful. In picking 
fronds of the Maiden hair it is not advisable, 
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save in exceptional cases, to run over all the 
plants and take the best fronds only; the 
better plan is to keep to a few and use all 
that are fit thereon first. The stock of 
Maiden-hair Ferns should not now, or at any 
time, be crowded together, nor should a damp 
atmosphere be maintained. With a little 
w'armth constantly in the pipes, and a little 
air on at all times, save when it is absolutely 
too cold, a buoyant atmosphere can be had, 
which has a hardening effect upon the fronds. 
A temperature now of from f»0 degs. to 
55 degs. at night will be sufficient, the lower 
point being preferable to anything approach¬ 
ing 60 degs. ; du-ring the day a rise of 10 degs. 
or so will be enough. The watering should 
now be in a measure limited ; sufficient to 
prevent flagging, but not enough to excite 
fresh growth. 


CREEPING FERNS. 

There are many purposes for which Ferns 
possessing a capacity for creeping or adher¬ 
ing to either walls, woodwork, or rustic w ork 
may be turned to good account, not only in 
ferneries, but in other plant-houses as well. 
No house, in fact, need have a bare and, 
possibly, unsightly wall left uncovered. 
True, such walls will be of considerable 
variety and position, some dry, others moist 
or damp, some shaded, and some exposed. 
Suitable material for each may be chosen, 
the greater difficulty existing with the dry 
and exposed ones. For dry walls, which it is 
not convenient, or, perhaps, possible to cover 
with peat and Moss, so as to provide some¬ 
thing for the growths to cling to, recourse can 
be had to the more strictly speaking climbing 
Ferns, as represented by Lygodium scandens 
and L. japonicum. Of these two, L. japoni 
cum is the better for a temperate or mode¬ 
rately cool house, and L. scandens for a 
warmer one. L. japonicum, it should be 
noted, is more commonly known in gardens as 
L. scandens; it is, however, a stronger 
grower than L. scandens, being for all prac¬ 
tical purposes the better one to grow. 
Strong plants of L. japonicum will push up 
several fronds early in the season ; each of 
these should be trained up a slender string 
at intervals of about 4 inches. In this way 
a few plants will soon cover a good space of 
wall without any -difficulty—such, for in¬ 
stance, as the hack walls of vineries or Peach- 
houses, from whence a supply for cutting 
can be drawn if needful. 

Other good creeping Ferns for moderately 
dry and light walls are to be found amongst 
the Davallias, such, for instance, as D. dis¬ 
sects, D. elegans, and D. Griffithiana. For 
quite a dry wall, it would be better to choose 
Niphobolus lingua and some of the hardier 
of the creeping species of Polypodium, those 
with entire fronds being, on the whole, the 
hardier. For damp walls in houses where the 
atmosphere is very moist, the choice is much 
more varied, one of the Ix'st being Adiantum 
capillus-Veneris where a close growth is de¬ 
sirable. If the walls be of brick, with mor¬ 
tar joints, this Fern will spread freely with¬ 
out any soil being used once a start has been 
made; it will thrive well with either a mode¬ 
rate amount of light or when shaded. The 
Davallias aforenamed can be used in similar 
positions also, and Davallia hullata can also 
be added. Another Fern that will cling 
freely to damp and unsightly walls is Nephro- 
dium molle; so also will Pteris longifolia. 
Given a small amount of soil, either behind 
a wire screen or in pockets, it is possible to 
secure more variety. In such cases Adian¬ 
tum euneatum can* be used, and that to a 
most practical purpose, for the supply of cut 
fronds, the better plan being a flat surface 
with wire-work, but with only the minimum 
of shade, so as to secure hardy growth. If 
a lofty wall has to he dealt with, where a 
few pockets can be provided to hold some 
small amount of soil for a start, there are 
the various forms of Nephrolepis, notably 
N. exaltata, N. tuberosa, and N. pectinata— 
the first-named being the strongest and the 
last the weakest grower. Once these Ferns 
get established, they will thrive surpris¬ 
ingly well, and extend rapidly. With a good 
extent of wall space at command, a fine fea¬ 
ture can he made of Platyoerium aleieorne, 
which, amongst other Ferns, would stand out 


as decidedly distinct. Where it is possible 
to plant upon a ledge or set-off on a wall, a 
mass of Goniophlebium subauriculatum will 
soon make a fine effect in a warm house. In 
ferneries it is, of course, an easier matter to 
manage the plants on walls, but the varieties 
named will all do well with other plants. 

In many places some improvement could be 
carried out in the ways suggested with Ferna 
of this character. Bare walls are never de¬ 
sirable objects; but if they happen to he 
damp ones, all the better for experimenting 
with creeping Ferns. In no average case, 
when well established, will it be a difficult 
matter to afterwards manage them. Some 
additional care and attention are necessary 
at first, but this will be amply repaid at no 
distant period. Once a year, or oftener, a 
thorough cleaning out may be desirable to 
clear away scale and other insect pests. For 
those who may contemplate making some 
advance in the ways suggested, it is well to 
add that a start should be made early in the 
season. Not yet, of course, but it is not too 
soon to think the matter over and decide upon 
what course is to be adopted when the time 
comes. Meanwhile, the soil can be prepared 
or be laid by for the purpose, that being 
chosen which is full of fibre; some Moss also 
will be needed. If the wall be such as can 
be easily fixed unto, some studs driven in 
and copper wire used will be a good method. 
Cork in many cases could be employed; it 
will last for several years. For this kind of 
work it is always better to depend upon 
small or young plants for a start.. The rhi¬ 
zomes of the Davallias can be easily divided 
so as to make the most of them. F. 


ORCHIDS- 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

OdontogloMum crlspum ana Oncldinm 

varlcosnm -In iny very small collection of Orchid*, 
I notice this season several which are showing two 
spikes of bloom to one growth. In one case there are 
one spike at the side, a-s usual, and one spike from 
the top, at the apex of the leaves. The Orchid re¬ 
ferred to is Odontoglossum erispum. (Jncidium vari- 
cosum has done the same thing, and I have t’jpri- 
pedium insigne with two blooms on one stalk. The 
Cypripedium is a good variety, with twenty-live 
t looms on one plant. Do these results prove good or 
doubtful culture? I am half afraid the very free 
blooming of the Odontoglots may weaken the plants. 
My greatest diltlculty is keeping the plants cool 
enough in the summer. Will it he wise to put the 
cool Orchids in a frame at the foot of a north wall 
for next summer? The greenhouse referred to is a 
well-built modern structure, span-roofed, running 
north and south in an open situation.— Crisitm. 

[The Orchids referred to appear to be 
thriving luxuriantly to produce two spikes 
of bloom on their respective leading growths, 
but it is wise to take the future into con¬ 
sideration, and reduce the number of spikes 
to maintain vigour in the plants. It will bo 
noticed that on either side of the pseudo¬ 
bulbs one leaf is longer than the other. The 
best and strongest spikes invariably appear 
from the axil of the longest leaf; therefore, 
we would advise you to remove the one 
from the opposite side, also remove the 
spike which is at the apex of the pseudo- 
hull). Undoubtedly, thousands of such plants 
have been ruined by over-flowering, and 
having to sustain for several weeks their 
many flowered spikes. After the flowers have 
been open, say, about a week or ten days, the 
spikes may be cut, and, if stood in a cool 
place, with their ends in water, will retain 
their freshness for some time. The Cypri¬ 
pedium insigne also shows that the cultiva¬ 
tion is good, hut there is little fear of injury 
to the plant by over-flowering. At the same 
time, it Is advisable to remove the flowers 
after they have been open for several weeks, 
as, by so doing, the new growths, which are 
just beginning to push up, will he 
strengthened. As your plants appear to be 
thriving so satisfactorily, we would advise 
you to let them remain where they are, and 
continue the same kind of treatment os 
hitherto. There should be no difficulty in 
keeping the house sufficiently cool during the 
summer, if it is properly shaded, with plenty 
of atmospheric moisture and suitable ven¬ 
tilation. The cool-growing plants would be 
perfectly safe in a frame, as you suggest, 
especially if their requirements are carefully 
attended to.] 
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VEGETABLES. 


PREPARATION OF SEED POTATOES. 
How often do we see the prospects of the 
Potato crop ruined by badly-prepared seed 
tubers, and 1 cannot too strongly urge the 
importance of attending well to the tubers, 
so that they should be in a perfectly satis¬ 
factory state by the time the planting season 
comes round, be this early or late. Although 
to a certain extent cultivation is mainly re¬ 
sponsible for the future state of the crop, 
yet with two plots planted side by side, one 
with the seed tubers well prepared and the 
other with weakened sets, through the pri¬ 
mary sprouts being lost and the tubers other¬ 
wise weakened by being allowed to lie 
huddled up together in a heap in a close and 
darkened structure, there would be a 'vast 
difference in the condition of the crops as 
they are dug. Not only is this the case in 
both the number and size of the tubers, but 
it affects earljness as well, and this to no 
small extent. With the early crops this is a 
matter of great importance. It is astonishing 
the difference this apparently small matter 
makes. With the sets well prepared, each 
having the primary sprouts about an inch in 
length, and also stout in proportion, the 
planting may be delayed until a safe period, 
the grower in the meantime knowing that, al¬ 
though planting is being delayed for a week 
or two, these well-prepared sets, when they 
are planted, soon make up any supposed lost 
time ; in fact, with these well-prepared sets 
it is positively dangerous to be in too great 
a hurry in planting, as with a short spell of 
fine and bright weather directly afterwards, 
the growths are not long in making an ap¬ 
pearance. Having act forth the advantages 
that will accrue to the grower upon having 
well-prepared sets, it now remains to explain 
the best methods of retarding, so that the 
primary sprout shall be stout and intact at 
planting time. 

Very often it is owing to insufficient space 
that the preparation has to be delayed, and 
makeshift methods have to be resorted to to 
meet the desired end as much as possible. 
The two evils that have to be guarded against 
are darkness and allowing the tubers to lie 
huddled up together in a heap, both of which 
quickly cause a forced growth. Frost lias 
also to be guarded against, but beyond this 
the cooler the sets are kept the better. The 
best sets arc secured where the tubers can 
be laid out thinly, be well exposed to the 
light, and receive a free circulation of air. 
Much may be done to economise space by 
placing the tubers in cutting boxes, arrang¬ 
ing them on end, the thick end uppermost. 

I nave packed these boxes one above the 
other, with pieces of wood between to let in 
light, and then as space can be spared laid 
the boxes out thinly. The convenience of 
this method is, that in case of frost the boxes 
can be packed up together in a small space 
and be covered un effectually to prevent the 
tubers receiving injury. Light, it. must be 
remembered, is indispensable, and likely 
positions will suggest themselves according 
to the convenience at command. The best 
sets ftre those which can be wintered in a 
structure where the temperature ranges at 
about 40 degs., this ensuring a thorough rest. 
Cellars are the worst possible places for seed 
tubers, as these, besides being dark, are also 
unduly warm—conditions which will quickly 
cause a blanched and attenuated growth. 
Sets for forcing may be quickly advanced bv 
laying the tubers on leaf noil in boxes, and 
keeping this moist in a warm structure. 

A. 


Early forced French Beans.— The practice 
obtains in some large gardens of providing 
French Beans in winter, continuing by these 
means the autumn outdoor supply, and so 
connecting up the summer season. It is only, 
however, where there is ample heating power 
that the practice can be made profitable in 
the dull, short days of winter. From March 
until July there is not the same difficulty, be¬ 
cause then the davs are long, and the solar 
influence ample. The grower, therefore, hav¬ 
ing only limited means will be well advised 
to not unduly hastetrithe earlv sowings. To 
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force in the dead of winter, elevated shelves, 
where every possible ray of light reaches the 
plants, and backed up by a high temperature, 
are all important, and even when such means 
are available, the produce is not abundant. 
There are selections of early-podding kinds 
to be obtained from most seedsmen now, but 
a good stock of Osborne’s Prolific, though ail 
old one, still answers well. There are larger- 
podded varieties, which should be grown for 
succession. The low span-roofed market 
grower’s type of house is that which gives the 
best results in the early forcing of French 
Beans.— West Wilts. 


SEAKALE. 

While by market growers and high class 
gardeners the proper method of propagating 
and cultivating Seakale, also blanching the. 
steins, is well understood, it is a matter for 
surprise, after all that has been written on 
the subject, to find how many seem to fail 
to understand or practise these better 
methods. Possibly much of this ignorance is 
largely due to the lack of reading gardening 
matter, though furnished so abundantly and 
so cheaply. Possibly it is due also to the 
fact that ’in the old garden calendars, still 
too much followed, the customary practice of 
making permanent beds or plantations of 
Seakale-roots, and blanching their crown 
growths by the aid of pots and masses of 
long dung and leaves, or burying the crowns 
in heaps of ashes or soil, is regarded 
as the proper way. Probably the best 
course in starting Seakale culture in the 
better way is to sow seed, because, whether 
any stock constantly propagated by means of 
root-cuttings deteriorates or not, certainly 
it is wise for a beginner to start with a seed- 
raised and, of course, vigorous stock. To 
get in that way good results, have a breadth 
of ground—so much as can be allotted to 
Seakale in any garden—well-trenched and 
manured during the winter. It will be best, 
in this case, to trench the ground 2 feet in 
depth, now or soon, giving it in the process 
liberal dressings of basic slag and soot. 
Later, advantage may bo taken of sharp 
frost to wheel on to it a good coat of short, 
half-decayed animal manure, and spread it. 
about, then later, after a thaw, to fork it 
well in. So prepared, the ground is ready to 
sow in April. The middle of the month is a 
good time for that purpose. Seed is cheap, 
and may be purchased at any time ready for 
the sowing. It is advisable to have ready 
everything needed for a successful sowing 
when the proper time arrives. Drills should 
be drawn 20 inches apart and 3 inches deep. 
The seeds should be sown thinly along the 
rows, so that there is no waste, then well 
covered up with fine soil. Growth follows 
in about four weeks, and when all the seed 
lings are well up, there should follow a rigid 
thinning of the young plants to 10 inches 
apart in the rows. It is not the roots which 
need so much room, but the leafage, which is 
large and thick. The dimensions of the roots 
and crowns in the following autumn depend 
chiefly on the strength of the leafage. During 
the summer, and before the leaf-growth be¬ 
comes too large, one or two light sprinklings 
of coars9 salt between the rows, and w r ell 
hoed in, do much good; such a dressing is 
also cheap. Once the ground is densely 
covered with leaves, weeds have no chance. 
Should there be, whilst the plants are in the 
seedling stage, any blanks in the rows, it is 
quite easy to lift from where tlm seedlings 
are too numerous a few and to dibble them 
carefully in to fill the void. A special rea 
son in Seakale culture for not burying the 
manure dressing too deep is that it en¬ 
courages the production of side-roots from 
the main or vertical root stems, and these 
side roots furnish, as cuttings in the follow 
ing winter, the best possible means of propa¬ 
gation. Seedling plants, as a rule, retain 
their leafage rather later than do plants from 
root-cuttings, hence it may be well into De¬ 
cember before lifting takes place. That 
should be done by opening a 2-feet trench at 
one end of the ground, and thus grubbing 
out every root carefully, that none be broken. 
When a quantity is thus got out. each one 
should have its side-roots, or, if long, lower 
t^p-roots, cut off close to the main root. All 


these trimmings must be laid one way, so 
that the portions from next the main root 
be at the top or uppermost. The main or 
trimmed roots, with their crowns, can be 
laid in thickly in rows a few inches apart, 
the crown just showing. So placed, any 
needed to be put into warmth, or in a 
dark place to be blanched, can be got at at 
any moment. If hard frosts set in, a little, 
straw litter, Fern, or leaves, laid over the 
crowns, enable roots to be lifted easily. 

The roots severed from the main ones 
should next be cut into lengths of about 
5 inches, and, with their upper ends all even, 
be stood thickly into upright drills, cut down 
with a spade, their tops being just covered 
with soil; all others obtained by lifting all 
the roots can be similarly treated. These 
cuttings will, thus laid in, callus over, 
both top and bottom, and, when ready, can 
be planted out into good trenched and 
manured ground, in rows, as advised for 
seed-sowing, being, in this case, dibbled into 
holes just deep enough to receive them. 
Growth soon follows. Later, all growths or 
crowns should be thinned out to one only on 
each root-cutting. Planting cuttings may be 
done at the end of March. , I). 


ONIONS. 

THERE can be no doubt, could we but over¬ 
come the objection felt to the Onion’s strong 
taste and perfume, and would grow it far 
more largely, and cook it wisely, that, we have 
in it a very nourishing article of diet. No 
other vegetable has that strong, pungent 
flavour or smell which characterises the 
Onion. This defect in a valuable bulb can 
be much modified, and is so by cultivation. 
The modern method of producing very large 
bulbs tends to the production of Onions that 
arc, as compared with ordinary bulbs from a 
spring outdoor sowing, mild and pleasant. 
Could the public but realise what, very re¬ 
freshing and supporting diet stewed or baked 
large Onions furnished, they would be much 
more widely consumed than is now the care. 
Tripoli and Rocea Onions are always mild 
flavoured, but keep so short a time. The 
Spanish and Portugal Onions purchased from 
shops are also mild, because so rapidly grown 
in warm and well-watered climates and soils. 
Growers of large Onion bulbs will soon be 
making their customary sowings under gla-r;. 
Some do so in December, others in January. 
Where seed is not home saved—and many 
growers do save their own from specially 
selected bulbs—it is well to get seed from the 
seedsman in good time, and thus be able to 
sow when it. is convenient so to do. Two or 
three shallow 10-inch pans, clean, well 
drained, then filled with good fine soil, en¬ 
able at least one hundred plants to be rnisrd 
in each. Because of their erect form. Onion- 
plants need little room, and if in sowing seed 
in the pans care b? taken to disperse it 
singly and very evenly, the seedlings get 
ample room, and may remain in the pans, if 
well exposed to light and air. until they are 
from 4 inches to 5 inches in height. The next 
process is pricking these seedlings into shal¬ 
low boxes, also filled with good, light, soil, 
one half of which may be leaf-mould, well 
decayed. The plants should bo lifted from 
the seed pans with enre, to preserve the roots, 
then dibbled out into the boxes 2 inches 
apart, and later occasionally watered, and 
kept in full light near the glass. If the tem¬ 
perature be moderate, growth is robust if 
slow\ the plants acquiring stout, stiff steins:, 
which keep them erect. At the end of March 
the boxes may be stood in a cool frano:, 
where the plants will be gradually hardened, 
and by the end of April be in fine condition 
to transplant, into the open ground, using a 
hand trowel for that purpose. Growers differ 
as to the width of the rows apart. Some, 
not desiring large bulbs, are content to have 
them 15 inches, others prefer 18 inches or 
20 inches apart, putting the plants out from 
9 inches to 14 inches apart in the rows. Very 
fine bulbs—those weighing from 2 lb. to 3 lb. 
—need, to be produced, not only the wider dis¬ 
tances, but the ground must, to grow them, 
have been deeply trenched, have had in the 
trenching process worked into it a good dress¬ 
ing of pn$nure, buried deep, and also have 
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had a later drying forked into the surface 
noil, with some hone flour and soot. So 
treated, the weight of food obtained from an 
area of but a few rods of ground is remark¬ 
able. Liberal waterings with weak liquid- 
manure during the growing season are most 
helpful, Ground thus s|H-eially treated will 
earn a fine »Top of IVas or lleans the follow¬ 
ing \ear without additional manuring. 

A. 1). 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. A few w.-11 funn-lmd has 
kets are very desirable now, especially in 
lofty houses, and these ran easily lie impio 
\ised. To make a good show, the baskets 
should not he loss than lb ho lies across, and 
some, of course, may he larger, Begonias 
and Asparagus Sprengeri make a pretty ar¬ 
rangement, and there are other combinations 
that Nvill occur to anyone who thinks the 
matter over, and is anxious to create new 
features. As the baskets will he hidden by 
tin' drapery, homemade articles wilL do. 
In most gardens a handy man can he found 
that will do sueh jobs well enough for the 
purpose. There should he no difficulty in 
a well appointed garden in ha\ing plenty of 
flowers now, as so much can he- done with 
retarded tilings, especially Lilies, Spineas, 
and deciduous Azaleas; hut even without 
these, there are Indian Azaleas in flower 
now. Plants that were encouraged to make 
their growth early, then ripened in a cool 
house, and finished outside, are now in 
flower. Bulks also are now in bloom where 
they were potted early in August. It is of 
no use trying to force things into bloom 
which have not been prepared during the 
previous year for the work. There are still 
t ’ll r\ sail them u ms in variety, and good sized 
bushes of Deutzias are now bursting into 
bloom. Where free growing Tea or Noisette 
Roses are planted in a good border, they 
will never hi* without some flowers, where 
permitted to grow freely. Some of the early 
flowering Aeaeias. such as \. plalyptera and 
A. Prnmmomli. are showing colour, and 
some of th<' long sprays may lie useful for 
cutting. Arum Lilies will he coming in 
now, and Tree lunations are among the 
most lovely things one can grow, and the 
American varieties should he included. 
Forcing house. - -There will he a busy time 

in this house, as it will he advisable to sow a 
few Cucumber and Melon seeds, to plant in 
warm-houses early in the New Year. To¬ 
mato seeds of a good early variety should 
also he sown. Most growers have their 
favourite variety. Sunrise is a good setter, 
and will not disappoint. Among old 
varieties Ham Green Favourite and Brooks’ 
Freedom are good. The result, however, is 
largely dependent upon suitable conditions 
sweet, open suil, and a temperature at night 
pot under (>0 dogs., with ventilation when¬ 
ever the weather is suitable. As no house 
is altogether air-tight, we need not waste 
find for tin* purpose of giving air on 
i old. dull days. It is when the sun slides 
and the air is soft and genial that air should 
he admitted freely. Any plant from which 
cuttings are wanted should he placed in 
heat to cause young shoots to break away, 
a* these root freely in a brisk bottom h 'at. 
Rose cuttings taken from plants under glass 
will strike freolv during the next month, 
and Roses may he grafted on Brier roots if 
iliere is a warm bed to plunge them in. 
Keep close till th*' buds start. Dormant 
wimm| is general 1V n>ed now. to he shaded if 
the sun break-' mil. The atmospheric mois 
tore should he in prupiiri imi to temporal me. 

Forcing Lily of the Valley and bulbs. 

'! ho>e who are still depending upon n larded 
crowns do not want a very high temperature; 
but recently imported crowns require a good 
deal of warmth to move them. A close, 
frame, with the pots piling d in the bed. the 
frailer Icing mailed up till >oine pi< gr- Ita-- 
been made, will <!<•'. Y« nr-> ago, when we grew 
'"ir own clown-, we lla \ <> fill < i d Li|v of 111* 
Valiev rather laigelv in hotbeds made up 
with h-aves and .-'table manure. Keep dark at 
first, till the spikes have made some growth, 
and then gradually admit light and air. 
I hev can be brought on wln-rever there is a 
bri"k temperature. Ten or twelve crowns 
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may be placed in a 5-inch pot, plunged in 
warmth, or stood on a board on the hot- 
water pipes, each pot covered with an in¬ 
verted pot of the same size, till spikes and 
foliage are several inches in height. If the 
temperature is very high at first, the spikes 
will start before the foliage. Keep the 
crowns exposed outside till required for 
starting. 

Figs In pots. No fruit submits to forcing 
in pots better than the Fig. and the pots need 
not be very large in proportion to the size 
of tlie tree or bush. Figs submit to root 
pruning when the plants are old. ami have 
exhausted the soil in the pots. It is true, 
severe root pruning may, if done late, en¬ 
danger the first crop ; hut there will hi* com 
pensation in the second, which will he alum 
dnnt. Figs in pots are very accommodating; 
they will thrive anywhere if there is warmth, 
and there is not the same necessity to begin 
with a low temperature and lead up quietly 
to the maximum as with must fruits. <)t 
course, when' the final crop is made the prin¬ 
cipal one. then the gradual process is best. 
Disbudding is necessary early in the growth, 
and till leading shoots should he stopped 
wlmn five leaves have been made by crush¬ 
ing the terminal hud between the linger and 
thumb. Use the syringe freely, hut never 
us’ cold water in syringing or watering. 
Liquid manure may he given freely when the 
roots have filled the pot. and later zinc 
collars limv lie placed inside the rim of the 
pot, and the space created filled with loam 
and manure. The roots will soon work up 
into it. 

Pines. —The fruiting-house may have a 
night temperature of ( if) degs. to 70 dogs. 
Atmospheric moisture may he supplied bv 
damping paths, hut ripe fruits or plants in 
blossom should not he syringed. A little air 
should be given on fine, sunny days. The 
watering must be in careful hands, and one 
man should have sole charge. Liquid 
manure, warm, may be given at every water¬ 
ing to plants swelling fruits. Successions 
should be coming on ipiielly for tin* present. 
This will make the older plants show fruit 
when the days lengthen, and a little more 
heat is given. Sluggish fruiters mav he in¬ 
duced io show by lifting out of the plunging 
lad for a few days. This is hotter than 
starving the plants by drought, as the latter 
plan may injure the colour. 

Plants in the house.— Use the sponge 

Wlieii necessary to keep the foliage clean, 
but a soft dry duster may do for Balms and 
other large leaved plants. Very little water 
is required by plants in cold rooms, but 
when a plant requires water, do it effectually, 
and moisten all the soil. I)o not leave water 
standing in vases or saucers. 

Outdoor garden.— The weather still con¬ 
tinues open and mild, and those who have 
planting to do may hasten the work. The 
preparation of sites for choice things may 
also be dune, so as to be ready for planting 
in spring. Land that is trenched and pre¬ 
pared now will not be in a condition for 
planting such tilings as Roses or herbaceous 
plants till it lias had some time to settle. 
\Ve may consolidate the earth by treading it ; 
but it is better, if time permits, to let it 
settle naturally. Land which lias been 
trenched is generally in a suitable slate for 
planting in February, although a good deal 
of planting is sUoee-tsfully done between 
February and April. April is a very suit 
able month for planting Hollies and other 
evergreen-:. 'Flu* mistake many people make 
is, when they plant anything, they forget all 
about it, and death comes from want of at 
ienth>u. Sil"s may he prepared now for 
Bieoni*’>, both the Montan and he#*a* eons 
varietn The t*iid*m y now i > to group 
everything, and there i - ,-nme advantage in 
this as regards effectiveness, and something 
more might he done round the margin of the 
law n. Groups of Brooms are very effective, 
ns are aFo ma.-is of Lavender, and Rose 
Inarv and Tamarix make hand-nine and grace 
fill pateln's on t lie law II. 

Fruit garden. Tin* wood of Figs does 
not appear to he so well ripened this season, 
and if we have severe frost, it will he wise 
to afford some shelter in eold distriets. I 
never found it ne, e>sary to protect- Figs in 
the -outli, hut 1 was caught napping one 


severe winter after moving to the Midlands. 
Of course, something depends upon the con¬ 
dition of the wood. If the wood is unripe, 
some protection after the first night’s frost is 
desirable, for the person who loses a crop 
through neglect may have an unpleasant 
time. The usual course is to unnail some 
of the outlying branches, draw them to¬ 
gether. anil hang a mat over them or cover 
with evergreen branches; Straw lorries in 
pots, intended for forcing, should he under 
cover, sheltered from heavy rains. If there 
are spare frames, plunge the pots in leaves 
or ashes. The simplest way. as there is 
plenty of leaves now, is to thrust a few be¬ 
tween the pots. When plunged, there is less 
danger of tlie frost breaking the pots, and the 
moi-'i ure is retainrd in tliesoil. Undersuitable 
conditions, the plants get a more complete 
rest in a low temperature, and this applies 
to all fruiting plants. Orchard house trees 
in pots should soon be under cover now. If 
frost comes, and the trees are outside, shelter 
the pots with Bracken or litter. 

Vegetable garden. —The forcing gardener 
will he busy now. Asparagus, Seakale, Rhu¬ 
barb, Potatoes, Lettuces, Chicory, Mush¬ 
rooms, are all influenced by temperature* and 
where ample means are provided, these will 
now be in evidence. Green Mint, Tarragon, 
and I’herv il are also required in most well- 
appointed establishments. In country dis¬ 
triets, where leaves are plentiful, a good deal 
of forcing can be done cheaply. Fuel is 
dear, and where artificial beat has to he pro¬ 
vided, the expense soon mounts up. French 
Beans require a temperature of (K) degs. to 
lib degs., lint these are often grown in other 
lion si's in connection with other crops 
coming on. Tomatoes are slow in growth 
now, but they nrc still to be bad from the 
warm house. For winter supply, the crons 
should be set by the end of October. After¬ 
wards the flowers do not set well, and the 
crop will he small till spring conn’s. All 
vacant land should he trenched, ridged, or 
dug up roughly, and exposed to the weather. 
Heavy land may be manured now, but light 
land should wait. It is an advantage to 
work the manure into compost if if cannot 
he dug in at once, as there is less waste. 
Earth in some form absorbs escaping am¬ 
monia and prevents waste, and if fermenta¬ 
tion takes place, the seeds of weeds will be 

killed. 15. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

])i * * mht r Math .—There is still a good deal 
to do among the fruit-trees. Pruning is still 
in progress, and the training of the trees 
o;i walls and espaliers is receiving attention. 
In dealing with old Pear-trees, the spurs, 
where crowded, have been thinned, to give 
the foliage more room to develop. In manur¬ 
ing. special attention is given to trees on the 
Paradise or other dwarf stocks, such as the 
Quince for Pears. 

])<, ( mb'r Mist .—Some extension of the 
alpine garden has become necessary to make 
a site for new and choice things. The situa¬ 
tion for the most part is open but sheltered, 
and in the arrangement of the stones the 
chief thing aimed at is to fit the spot for the 
plants to thrive in. though the picturesque is 
not altogether ignored. The planting will 
he delayed till April. The slaki’S of stan¬ 
dard Roses have been examined, and, where 
required, renewed. 

./an nary />7. fU'>S .—When bad weather 
comes, work will he found for all hands 
undiT glass. Inside painting of forcing or 
ullii’r Inmsrs can lie done by handy labourers, 
and if is convenient to have a mail about a 
plain that can put in a few squares of gla s 
or repair or point a brick wall. Stakes and 
labels are now so cheap that it hardly pays 
to make them at home. \Ye have had men 
that could make the supply of Birch-brooms 
in winter. 

,/a n nai >/ D>d. A rough plan has been 
made of the kitchen garden, with the crop¬ 
ping arranged for the season. In manuring, 
the ground can he lit ted for the crops, and, 
although it mav, under a system of close 
cropping, he difficult to arrange for the 
proper rotation of crops, still, we can manage 
that green crops get a change. Lime is used 
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freely, and for Carrots and Onions vaporite 
will be used. 

January 3rd.—' The ground has been 
trenched and manured for Onions, Seakale, 
and Asparagus, and will be left rough till 
February, and then the Onion ground will 
have a further top dressing. A large part 
of our Onions will be sown almost imme 
diatelv in boxes under glass, to be hardened 
off and planted out early in April. Wo get a 
heavier and better ripened erop in this way, 
and really the work is not much. 

January ! t th .—Lawns are rolled after rain 
or frost. Weakly lawns are top-dressed 
with lawn manure. Superphosphates are 
good for mast Grasses, and the effect is last¬ 
ing. The effect of a dressing of basic slag 
will remain several years. There are always 
sumo desirable changes to make in the ar¬ 
rangement of plants in the conservatory, and 
new or fresh plants are introduced at the 
same time. 


UTILISATfON OF POND MUD. 
Several of the old agricultural writers have 
advocated the utilisation of pond mud, and, 
as a writer in “British Husbandry” (1837) 
observes: “The mud from ponds, when they 
are cleaned out, has always been an object of 
attention to farmers.” The composition of 
the sediment may vary considerably, as will 
be seen from analyses given below', and is 
naturallv dependent on the character of the 
pond. Where a pond is placed at the lower 
part of a field, it is likely to receive, after 
rain, surface washings which may be rich in 
manure. If, however, the pond contains 
springs, the sediment may be of little or no 
value. 

Pond mud has proved valuable at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, where the deposit 
from the bottom of the lake has been used 
for some years past for general gardening 
purposes, as a dressing for the lawns, and 
also as a mulch for the beds, borders, and 
trees. It has also been used for such pot- 
grown plants as Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and other gross 
feeders. The best examples of Calanthe and 
Phaius (Orchids) ever grown at Kew r were 
planted in this mud. It is also nn excellent- 
soil for vegetables. As nn example of how 
freely it may be used for trees, mention may 
1 xi made of a mulch, 4 inches thick, which 
was placed last winter about the large Horse- 
Chestnut near the Thames ; the effect of this 
on the health of the tree is already most 
marked. The only plants for which it has 
not been found suitable are Ericaceae and 
peat-loving plants generally. Probably, this 
is due to the presence of calcium carbonate 
in the Thames water, from which the Kew 
lake is fed, and also to the shells of various 
molluscs which are abundant in the lake. 
The only harm that might possibly result 
from the use of this mud would arise if it 
were allowed to lie as a cake, so that air was 
excluded from the roots. The mud at Kew 
is the silt from the Thames water, and con¬ 
tains decomposed vegetable matter from the 
surrounding trees, etc. When first taken out 
it has almost the consistence of clay, and in 
this condition is unsuitable for use. The 
practice at Kew is to drain off the water 
from the lake, and when the mud can be cut 
with spades it is carried in barrows on to 
the banks, where it is allowed to lie and drain 
until it can be broken up easily. It is then 
distributed over the lawns, woods, beds, etc., 
where, under the influence of weather, it soon 
breaks down. If used on beds or borders, it 
is forked over, and mixed with the other soil 
soon after it has been put on. For lawns it 
is used in the proportion of about twenty 
loads to the acre, it is then chain harrowed 
and raked, and after that it soon works down 
below the Grass. When the lake was first 
cleaned out in 1892 to 1894. the mud was 
found to be 5 feet deep in some parts, and 
altogether some thousands of loads were 
removed. 

An analysis has been made of the mud 
taken from the Kew lake, and also of 6ome 
pond mud from ' Nottinghamshire. The 
sample from Kew contained 45.15 per cent, 
of moisture, and that from Nottinghamshire 
contained 78.81 per cent.; in order to enable 


them to be compared, the results are given in 
the following table free of moisture: 


- 

Sample 
from Kew. 

Sample 
from Notts. 

Organic matter* and loss on 
heating .. — 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

11.30 

27.71 

Oxide of iron and aluminium.. 

K. 17 

10.15 

Lime . 

12 01 

7.79 

M&snetia, alkalies, Ac. „ 

0.D7 

\ 7.05 

Carbonic acid. 

l 8.S5 

jf 

Phosphoric acid .. 

| 0.27 

I 0.31 

Insoluble siliceous matter 

68.10 

, 48. OS 

Total .. 

100 

100 

‘Containing 1 nitrogen .. 

0.439 

| 0.862 

Equal to ammonia 

! 0.633 



It will be seen that the Kew sample in its 
dry state had less than half the quantity of 
vegetable matter (and nitrogen derived there¬ 
from) contained in the other. It had, how¬ 
ever, more lime and nearly as much phos¬ 
phoric acid. The fact that the one sample 
contained so much less water than the other 
would make the Kew sample in its natural 
state the richer of the two. The quantity of 
lime would make it a useful material for any 
land where lime is needed. 

Two other samples of mud from ponds in 
Kent are referred to in the fifth report of 
the Analytical Laboratory at, the South- 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. Sample 
A was from a pond which had not been 
“mudded” since 1836, and as neither ditches 
nor drains run into it, the water supply has 
been kept up only by percolation through the 
soil, which is described as a sandy clay. For 
many years the pond had, throughout the 
summer, been a mass of weeds—mainly silk 
weed and Nvmphsca alba. The analysis 
showed this mud to contain 23.3 per cent, of 
water, 7.8 per cent, of organic matter, and 
.183 per cent, of nitrogen. Sample B was 
from an adjacent pond into which a little 
ditch and several drains run. It was ex¬ 
pected that the mud would be very rich, and 
it was used as a dressing for Hops. Analysis 
showed, however, that mud was little, if any. 
richer than the soil of the Hon garden, and 
it had not, therefore, much value as a fer¬ 
tiliser. It is mentioned in the report that 
“The fermentation processes going on at the 
bottom of a pond are very complete, organic 
matter is broken up into carbonic acid, marsh 
gas and hydrogen, and free nitrogen is, prob¬ 
ably, liberated also. Resistant forme of 
organic matter would survive, but these have 
little value as manure.” The analysis showed 
this sample to contain 52.2 per cent, of w ater, 
7.3 per cent, of organic matter, and .175 per 
cent, of nitrogen. Generally speaking, the 
effect of such material is as much a physical 
or mechanical one as a chemical one, and, if 
used on land of lighter and drier texture, 
w'ould help to improve it. On heavy land, 
on the other hand, it might not be so success¬ 
ful. It should do very well as a top-dressing for 
Grass .—Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 


BOOKS. 

“PLANTONS DES ARBRES.”* 
Under the above suggestive heading M. 
Viaud-Bruant writes with the authority of an 
adept in planting and gardening, and in the 
spirit of a philosopher. 

Writing for Frenchmen, his words may 
have a wider application. He addresses him¬ 
self to the patriotism of his readers. The 
book is a call to plant plant trees, trees that 
have an industrial value, and fruit-trees. 
Plant the waste lands, the poor lands, the 
commons, the roadsides, the hedgerows. It 
is the best investment for the future. The 
finest Wheat. grow's in fields that have fruit- 
trees scattered over them. Plant the road¬ 
sides with fruit-trees that do not mind poor 
soils- iueh trees as the Mahaleb (‘berry, 
which is the best- distillers’ Cherry, and the 
Certeau Pear, which is fertile, and a tree of 
fine form, and whose fruit makes excellent 
perry, and is not liable to windfall. 


* " Plantona des Arbrea : Maogeons des Fruits.” By 
G. Viaud-Bruant. Soci6W Francis* d’Imprimerie et de 
Libraire, 6 and 8, roe Henri-Oodln. 


The author believes in the social and 
economic importance of the small holding, 
secure against disturbance and guarded by 
legislation, as a means of attaching the rural 
populations to the soil. He rightly observes 
there arc treasures of health, virtue, and 
happiness in the possession of a garden plot, 
which vshould be available for all workers who 
are thrifty and have foresight. In the pre¬ 
sent condition of agriculture be says “a new 
evolution is enjoined. The culture of coni 
must be confined to the best soils, and tlu* 
rest must Ik* converted into meadow and 
market garden, and tree cultures. ’ Vege¬ 
table* as a field crop arc more leumm i i 
five than simple agriculture, llis argument 
is to make the most of your own natural re¬ 
sources, and rely us little us possible mi 
foreign sources for your food supply. It is 
well to be taught. ’The economic situation 
of England, he says, is not an enviable one. 
Since 1871 the progressive neglect of agricul¬ 
ture has cost this country upwards of six 
milliards of francs (or £240,000,000) for food 
supplied from foreign sources. In case of 
war the price of provisions would lx? tripled 
from the commencement of hostilities. The 
author gives the names of the best trees 
and fruits to cultivate, and their uses, and 
the soils that suit them best. He says a great 
deal in favour of tin* Robinia p«scudu-Acacia, 
or Acacia, as it is usually, but wrongly, 
called. The wood of the tree, he tells us, is 
in no way inferior to the Oak, Elm, and 
Beech, and is superior to them for (1) quick 
growth ; (2) resistance to cold ; (3) abundant 
production ; (4) easy culture in all soils \^ (•’) 
the uses and density of its wood. This 
tree, somewhat neglected in our day, has a 
further use in that- its young leaves make 
good forage for cattle. 

Lastly, he has a word to say on food re¬ 
form. “From the point of view of health, 
the true regimen consists in lieing fruitarian 
in the morning, mildly carnivorous at noon, 
and vegetarian in the evening. ould you 
live to a hundred? Then sleep eight limns 
with window' open. l ake n tepid hath every 
morning. Live mostly on fruit. Drink plenty' 
of eohl water. Avoid alcohol.” 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Tenant and greenhouses (Beply to 1L. B.). 

—You fail to give me the very information 
which would enable me to answer your ques¬ 
tion satisfactorily. You say that you built 
the greenhouses “on agreed terms as to 
rent.” You should have stated what those 
terms were. If the agreement was that the 
letting of the greenhouses was to l>e a sepa¬ 
rate letting entirely, beginning and ending at 
a different time from that at which the other 
lease was running, then it. may be that there 
will be complications ; but unless that was so 
specifically arranged, it seems to me that the 
building of the greenhouses and the increase 
of the other rent in consideration of such 
building would make no difference whatever, 
but that the later arrangement is merely to 
be grafted on to the former, so that when the 
plantation is given up or the lease thereof for¬ 
feited, the tenancy of the greenhouses would 
go as well. Any other arrangement would h<« 
absurd. Obviously there would be no right 
of access to the greenhouses if the rest of the 
property were vacated.— Barrister. 


BIRDS. 

Bird dying (Lady li .).—Your bird in¬ 
hibited practically tic -same features as thr¬ 
one examined some little time ago, except 
that it was in excellent condition. We are 
of the opinion that the trouble is due in a 
great measure to the very damp and change¬ 
able weather encountered this autumn, 
causing the cold caught- by y<mr fresh pur¬ 
chases to pass right through all your sto.-k. 
Treat as before advised, and directly dry 
weather comes, the trouble will eras*, wo 
believe. Sea sand is excellent for the floor 
of the cage, and you arc treating properly— 
J. T. Bird. 

Parrot ailing (Wirrall ).—Your bird ap¬ 
pears to be suffering from surfeit, the result 
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of injudicious feeding and the lack of atten¬ 
tion to the detail of cleanliness. Anoint the 
affected part daily with a little vaseline, first 
bathing well with spring water, in which a 
little salt, a iablesponnful to half a pint of 
wilier, lias been dissolved, wiping quite dry 
before applying tin* vaseline. Continue this 
treatment for a few days after the symptoms 
disappear. Dot the bird have all the water it 
wants, and see that, the supply is above sus 
pieion. and keep the cage, the floor, and all 
utensils scrupulously clean. Try the bird 
with some good brand of prepared parrot 
food, and give plenty of sound, ripe fruit. 
It will eat fruit, probably, without difficulty, 
and you mav also try it with Nuts, sweet his 
euit. and Maize boiled in milk, and given 
fresh but eold. I)o not allow it table nemps, 
and fix a piece of soft wood in the cage for 
it to exercise its beak upon. You will soon 
get it right if you persevere, but you should 
drop the whisky and give a eod-liver oil cap¬ 
sule or two if the eold still remains.—J. T. i 
Bird. i 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and atinvert are inserted in 
Garorninq free of charge if cnrres},oiulents fallow three 
rule*: All communications should be dearly aiui concisely 
Written on one side of the jxijier only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardknlno, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
Latvian, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
IT rusher. The twine aiul address of the sender are 
required in addition tn any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When mare than one query is sent, 
each should be on a. sc pa rate, piece af pajwr, ami not more 
than three queries ^should he sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
fnt to pr %f^ jome time in admnee of date, queries cannot 
always bd^e plied to in the issue immediately folloicing 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming firult.- Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind lhat several sjiecimcns 
in different stave* of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist m\ts determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming , these in many cases being unrifie and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits art 
in many cases so trijtimj that it is necessary that three 
s/>e civic ns of each kxiul should be sent. MV ran undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cinerarias failing (./. M. H'.).—Your Cmeraria- 
1 * 1 .uit% are probably suffering from green-fly, which 
( juix.N the lea\cs to c url; or they may he in too cold 
a place, ami suffering from damp. If preen-Ily is the 
cause*, f urnipa I ion is neec ssary, and must Ik; done 
carefully at this season, in several small doses rather 
i Mali a si roup do.-e at one time. Ill any case, remove 
the plants now to a duel place, hut not to heat. 

Early Chrysanthemum Rabble Burns (E. 
i lark* ' Tin.-, outdoor Miry.-antlu mum i.- not m the* 
It ast delicate, and for hord*T c ulture is ideal. This 
i- a spurt from Min** Mane Mas-e. Th# colour of 
Babbie Burns is de ififed hy some a - ren.-c pink and 
hy others a*- oalmoii pink. It i.s really a mixture of 
the.-e colour... ami in it - early .tape- the colour u 
\ t ry pretty. With ape I he colour becomes pah r. 
Wireworm in Carnation beds M. T > * —The 

only thine you ran da i. to era-*' prow tug tlu Carna 
lions in the -am*' ..put. and tiaii-b r Hu m to anothe r 
par* of flic p. irchn. When lh<- 1 ’at nut tons hav h.<n 
moled, mu .» pood die*.snip of pa,, lime ami let the 
piotmd In fallow for a year. During the winte r fork 
oxer th* ground : <> a- lo p* t the pa- lime wall in 
c c i |.oi ate d with Hi*' .-oil. You might try what an 
a pplic a Mon of Xnp.it il *■ will do. 


Planting a herbaceous border <t. />' »• So 

lorip a- the weather i- open you may safely set out 
your herbaceous plaits and also plant the Me mat is. 
Befearc, howexer, you plant the Clematis against the 
Apple tree you had better clear out any worn-out 
Mill and replace it with fresh. There is no such hook 
a- you impure about, hut, we think. Holiday's ** Villa 
Gardening,”* which you can get through your book¬ 
seller, will answer your purpose. 

Keeping Colons in winter (Y.).-You cannot 
keep Coleuses safely through the winter in a tempe ra¬ 
ture* much below no deg*-., and if ke pt up to 7n digs, 
-o much the* bitter It is somewhat singular that 
Coil'll-.", glow Ire* lx ami continue luxunaiit in tlu 
op. u air lit the South <>f England. . xeit wlun the 
*• nipt rat lire is f r.cpi* nMx h**|ovv ..n d<g-, fmin .lum- 
'■) . mi of Septcmhel , hut 111 XVMii. r they ;-o.HJ die otl 
if tlie tempi.'!ature is not ke pt up to tit) deg.-. 

Myrtle leaves dirty <F W ' The Myttie leaves 
s* nt were* not thtm-<lv» - attack'd by any in-ect-; 
the sticky, black substance on the leave-, seems to 
he the substance that falls from other plants when 
they are badly affected with greenfly. No doubt 
this is the cast- in the pre-mt install*:* Tin. plants 
in the conservatory should he fumigated lightly and 
fr» rpiently, all delaying fulinge should he removed, 
and the plants should have a- much sp-n •- as po-sthh* 
and plenty of ventilation whenever the wealInr will 
allow of it. 

Spiraeas for forcing (•/.).-Much <kp. mb upon 
the strength of your plants fur forcing, as if im 
mri'd th-v for-e more • a.-ilv It would be veil t<> 

I' 1 1' •' fll-m !" <1 fl.im*. c.T h* U-* at I t* r*i| - r :• <;r. , f 

• d» g- Ic. hr I d*g- . .o-iy in J,'inm r - ind _ ■ o ■ on 

q> utly By this 
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secured. Give more warmth, if necessary, with plenty 
of moisture as the growth increases. If there are no 
means to force in the way advised, place in heat 
early in February, and grow on rapidly, keeping the 
plants near the light to create a sturdy growth. 

Treatment of GloriOs&s {(). M.).— Give your 
plants very little water, and wheu the foliage Iim.s 
decayed keep them dry in the pots in a temperature 
of On deg.-. The plants have a corru or bulb, him! 
require little nioi.-ture during their resting period. 
Some large growers tdiakc the hulhs out and winter 
in soil or fibre in the stove, but for safety, with 
young plants it is best to leave them in the old soil, 
which must be kept dry. Shake out in March, repot 
into good soil, half loam, peat, and broken charcoal, 
with good drainage. Place the plants in a warmer 
temperature or near the pipes lo start into growth. 
Give manure when the pots are full of roots during 
growth. 

Gardenias in bad condition (T. Your 

Gardenia leaves are clean ajid not covered in any way 
hy insect pots, and your treatment as previously de¬ 
scribed was gc nm|. \Ve should think the plants have 
received a check in so me way tn cause leaf dropping, 
and probably too much water at the root. This will 
cause the lower leaves to fall at this season, c.-pe- 
eially if the house is kept moist. A strong dose of 
guano would have the same tendency; hut. your pro¬ 
motion was a safe one. Leave off giving all manures 
for a time, and water carefully with tepid water. As 
soon as new growths appear, give manures in a weak 
solution. A little bottom-heat, if it can he given, 
would soon set your plants light. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums of a dark 
colour (E. i'larke).— Of dark-maroon Chrysanthe¬ 
mums there is hut a limited number, alt hough there 
an* several excellent sorts of kindred tones of colour. 
We can. with confidence, recommend the following 
sortsCarmen, reddish-mahogany, old-gold reverse, 
September; Diadem, crimson-maroon, Septcmber- 
October; Gnachers Crimson, crimson, September: 
Howard H. Crane, chestnut ; Jimmie, crimson purple. 
Septrrnhor-Octobi r; Kathleen Thompson, hion/y. 
chest nut, October; Maxim, crimson-brown, Kept em¬ 
ber; Moris. J. Bte. Cliaiivm. deep crimson, with gold 
rcver-c, October; Monn. Emile Rosette, crimson 
maroon, October; Mychett Crimson, crimson, with 
golden reverse. October: Ruby King, ruby red, Octo¬ 
ber; and Radium, reddi>h brown, October. 

Potting Lilium longlflorum (F. how,). The 

best time to pot Lilies is as soon as the flower ijem- 
liaxe died down, so that, if yours are not yet potted 
you ought to do so at once. You do not say whether 
your hulhs have only just been bought or whether 
you have already had them iu pot*. In cither case, 
polling must he done at once, using for compost two- 
thirds loam to one-third leafmould, with a little well 
.leaved manure added. I, ilium longillorum wlun 
grown under glass is liable to attacks of green-fly: 
lienee, an occasional dosi of vaporiser or dipping in 
one of the many insecticitlcs now to be hail is neces¬ 
sary. When growing, keep the plants in a good, light 
position to prevent their becoming drawn and weak. 
See to it, too, that the bulbs have formed plenty of 
roots before introducing into beat. 

Oestrum elegans (.1. F. G.).— This, usually known 
its Hahrothamnus elegans, is one of the most strik¬ 
ing pillar plants we possess, (-specially in lofty struc¬ 
tures such as yours, where there is plenty of room 
for it to develop. If planted out in good soil, little 
attention is needed beyond thinning out the weak | 
and useless over, row tied growths or shortening hack 
any sh.rots that may have overgrown the space 
allotted to them. This you had h<-t do in the rum 
tnu spring A good companion plant to this is C 
amantiarum, which may tie d< i ih**d a- a counter 
part, of this, except that the flower- are yellow. If 
the* soil has become exhausted, a little of the surface 
of ttie border should tie removed in the spring before 
growth commence..., and repla<.d with fr. li, in add) 
t ion lo which weak lupml manure may be given now 
and again during the growing ee.c-oii. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings <1 hVu.br> Tin 
be-t Chrysanthemum cuttings an* formed of the 
young shoots taken in then entirety wlun from 
’! inches to ;; indies long. 'l b. -, -houl.I he cut otl 
with a sharp knife a little h.|ow lb.- ground, if pos 
- 1 1 * I. , and they are then r.a.lv for dihblmg into th.it' 
cutting pots. If the shoot |. too long, a |>ait of the 
bottom must lie taken oil til preference to the top, 
As you have no heat or convenience for striking the 
cuttings, your better way wdl he to wait till the 
spring, as then, even in your window, if shaded from 
the sun. they will .soon foot. You do riot say where 
your old plants are. If in the window the shoots will 
draw up far too thin and wtak. They will he much 
better out-of-doors, arid in the event of sharp frost 
protect erf by a mat or t w o or some loose litter. If 
out-of-doors there is tint little danger of the shoots 
being from a indies to ti indies high for sonic time. 

TREES AND 811 BEDS. 

Strengthening a Holly hedge (I. E.V The 

be-t VV.iV to it length. II till hedge W<«l||<| he t.i pur 
di.i r «* t he I .uimi'-ti Hull', a to g, t yoiit own plant.- 
from seed i- a slow p".- e If you wish to iai-e 
your own plant.-, gather the ben ie., when npo, place 
in sand to remove the pulp, or out*r lovi-nng, and 
sow m ttic early sp»mg in good .oil made firm, u.-mg 
plenty of earn! or old haf-mould in heavy .-oil, and in 
a .season or two, when your plants are large enough, 
trail-plant into rows. In time select the strongest 
for vour hedges. In nl.m’ing give, -orne n* a sil is 
the old plants will ban- robin d the ground tru'ly 
It i- Useless to plant very small seedling- in an old 


Pear leaves injured <Y. Y » Tin. l.av. s of your 
Pear-tree have no doubt been attacked by tlie Pear 
leaf blister-imte iKt'oph<> pyn>, as you infer As 
s*'oti a.- t»K at* a !. r m*» c • <1 r n th*- ; pr mi g th" in 
f. t. d U \ • I'.-n'd h* p* i r 'i c.U ,.nd I'M* to .1 ..-.J 

f he II -1 |. r . I . i " 'Ml .1 ■ I 'It 1 ■ r* r,\ one p i ' I .'..’’•a 

to si v of water, and m \p*il wnh the ( 11 ■ ■ i r> *. rn;\ 


ture: 4 lb. of flowers of sulphur, niixCd into r gfn*l 
with water, added to 6 lb. of soft soap tibw'b haA 
been dissolved in hot water. Mix thoroughly, Anti 
then stir, and add slowly ]g gallons of water, 'tit** 
belt winter Wash i* the eaustic alkali .solution which 
luu* so often been refeircd to of late in these pages. 

Scale on Plum-tree Cl. I‘ ./.) - Keale is a most 
dilfleult pe-t fo <j.*al with. Dissolve 4 lb. of M»ft- 
soap in I «|iu.rfs of boiling waf.r. tlnfi the moment 
removed from (lie lire add 1 pint of paraffin and 
some r h.y to make it pa-sfy Mix well, then paint all 
the stem:- over, using a paint brush, and leave jt to 
wa-h off, when the ,-ca(e should be killed. Now n 
the time to deal with If Krniply mix the lime and 
>'Hit, together, pass all through a tine-meshed sieve, 
and add .sufficient water to make it p.i.-s through 
the noz/.le of a syringe. Choose a dry, calm day, and 
Well sliinge every pari of the bush. This will pre¬ 
vent the turd- (though it may require to be done two 
or three tiui.e) from puking out the buds, while it 
will also destroy any red spider that may be on the 
wood. As regards the galvanised wore, all that i8 
necessary is to give it two coals of the best white- 
lead paint, this preventing the ucid from injuring the 
wood. 

VEGETABLES. 

Calcium carbide residue (An Old Header). -= 
This material, which contains in moist condition 
4!h. r i2 per cent, of free water. I.Xi per rent, of cal¬ 
cium carbonate, 4.fW per rent, of calcium hydrate, 
and 0.43 per cent, of insoluble matter, would be of 
value only where the soil required lime. Wo would 
suggest- .spreading it out to dry of mixing with dry 
soil and using as a top-dressing. 

Decayed Celery (Mrs. />. Hat/).--\Vo conclude, 
from the appearance of the Celery sold, that th*, 
seed was sown t(K> early, that later the plant* re* 
mained too long in the seed-bed, and became drawn 
and weak, and also that the general culture was at 
fault. The plant showed the centres had run to 
flower. also that iu earthing, soil had got in on the 
hearhs ami clic ked growth, causing decay or rotting. 
No doubt, earthing up was done whilst, the soil was 
wet. It would have done good if some lirne had 
been east about over the soil ami arnong.-t the plants 
ere soil was add'd; that would have helped to dry 
it. 

Making a hot bed (F. b.V In making a hot bed 
it much steadier heat i- obtained hy placing th** 
immure in heaps, turning it several limes before plac¬ 
ing it in the pit or bed. If placid direct, it heats 
very rapidly, ami then quickly gets cold again. 
Thoroughly mix all the materials together, and turn 
when heated through, not allowing the manure t-o 
get- very hot. Make the bed as firm as possible to 
retain the warmth, making the bed as soon as t-ho 
steam has evaporated, or after two nr three turnings. 
Much depends upon the quality of the manure; and, 
if ‘‘strawy,” freshly gathered havess ghoiihl tie mixed 
with the manure. The heat is then retained much 
longer. 

rorcing Rhubarb (J ). Rhubarb forces easily 
under the st ages of a house Kept at a tempt rat lire of 
u5 degs. to ti.'i di gs., or less, if it is required to come 
on slowly. The roots should tie dug up in good-sued 
clumps, and he placed a few inches apart, and the 
intervening spaces between them should lit.* tilled in 
with any kind of line mould, and w lu n all is complete 
give a good soaking of water to settle it down firmly. 
Additional waterings will tie required whenever the 
soil appears at all dry. The number of roots re¬ 
quired to till the space mentioned entirely depends 
on their individual size Mitchell's Royal Albert and 
Hawke'., Champagne arc both cv client early kind- 
of Rhubarb I hat hu < »■ will 

An old Asparagus bed M e If you determine 
to remove y our t w ent y year- old A-pafugu -bed that 
is yet doing .-o will, you will have to •ulunit to a 
great lo.a- it is u-'li-s t<i think of moving the 
old roots to a fiesh In d You . ,m lift them, block 
them iu < I" e tog. (her with •>)! about them in a dark 
• i liar m-\t spring, and m that way > t*n may get some 
ury early lil.ui'lnd \-patagu-. Thin the exits may 
be thrown a wav To make a fe -h tied, teri'li a 
puce of gi.iuml *.!I inches deep, bury down beneath 
the fop ;-"il a good dn.-sing "f manure, and folk ill 
a de -sing .«f -In it manure int• • tlu top -ml. Get 
two yeat old plant- from a rmt -' iy tarly m April, 
and plant tlio.e tn broad, flat dial! . V bet apart and 
IS indie- apart- III the tow-, covering them up -t im ties 
deep. This new bed will give you shoot- to cut after 
being two years planted. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Glendiihiuyh.—'f$t?c our issue of November 30th, 
p. Gin which you will find a reply to your query. 
-M\ Fingo Horton. —Any nurseryman who specia¬ 
lises in Rosc.s could get you all the Roses mentioned 

at p. a' I.- 11 E. Hod son. —We should advise you to 

pr■ o im* a copy of “Tin* Etigli-h Flower GaYijVn,” in 
which tin* whole question of the arrangement and 
planting of holder- is dealt with very fully, Ii-Ih also 
being given. Illustrations of well planted borders are, 
al-o given - rs. Topiaryby C. 11 Curtis 

and W Gih.-on Any bookoelk-r could get this for 

you- ij h W — Had you sent us a tpeeimen of the 

wnt-rir you found at the root.-, «« could have helped 
you, no ilouht. It looks, however, from the drawn 
speeinieti you -end, a- if the trouble arise- from keep¬ 
ing the plant- too rlc-e and the soil to" damp The 
pi t!’*- houhl he -**"H.I on a ,-hdf M near tin. light as 
i>>. ib!c, and • .u * ! n! !y wait'd --If L.-Tht- gnat 
j >. ■ i il t is to have * he pots well filled with roots before 
you take the bulb indoors. 

Catalogues received -G. 8. Evans. The Nursp- 
ries. May Ehe’e-road. Bexley IK ath, Kent. — Carna¬ 
tion I.it.1 for 1'JOy. -Henry Eckford, Wcm, Salop.— 

!,>.* of .V «•> r / Iti, . in Su f >t Pm, Flo ire r, and Yeyet- 
-.' -. » ,1- - - T.ini*. ! ■ ' * :iv anrt S>n.. t .ingporf - 
U.iniril o.) ' - rtol.hi. and (o,, loitht-.iy -bn'd 
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